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The  Wayside  in  Mid-Summer. 


We  give  herewith  a  few  photographic  shots  at 
wayside  scenes  in  mid-summer.  They  are  not  in- 
tended as  agricultural  exemplars,  nor  as  especially 
representative  of  California,  though  they  were 
caught  by  the  camera  in  one  of  our  coast  counties, 
no  doubt.  The  amateur  photographer  is  actuated  by 
the  artistic  sense  rather  than  by  industrial  insight. 
A  trim  new  fence,  a  well-bred  animal,  a  neatly-built 
bridge,  are  all  shunned  by  artists  as  lacking  natural 
grace  and  picturesqueness.  That  which  betokens 
thrift  and  prosperity  is  inartistic.  We  do  not  quar- 
rel with  this  view,  but  we  in- 
sist upon  recognition  of  the 
double  standard  in  this  mat- 
ter, lest  some  reader  might 
think  that  we  choose  these 
pictures  as  representative  of 
California  rural  scenes,  and  as 


Co-OPERATiON  among  producers  in  defense  and  pro- 
motion of  their  own  interests  is  still  advancing.  A 
berry  growers'  union  has  been  formed  in  the  Salinas 
valley.  Hereafter  berries  will  be  shipped  to  about 
five  San  Francisco  commission  houses.  By  this 
means  it  is  expected  to  increase  the  market  price  of 
the  berries.  The  English  walnut  growers  of  Ven- 
tura and  Santa  Barbara  counties  are  considering  a 
proposition  to  combine  and  form  a  union,  with  the 
object  of  getting  better  prices  in  future  for  their 
walnuts.  This  matter  was  led  by  Judge  J.  C.  Daly, 
J.  S.  Collins  of  Ventura  and  Judge  Heath  of  Santa 
Barbara.    At  a  recent  meeting  in  Ventura  there 

were  three  di- 
rectors of  the 
Los  Nietos 
Association  of 
Los  Angeles 
county  pres- 
ent, who  re- 
ported the 
benefits  of; 
their    organ-  ■ 
ization.  The 
Los  Nietos 
Association  is  | 
several  years  [ 
old   and    has  I 


Beet  sugar  production  in  California  this  year 
promises  to  be  larger  than  usual  in  spite  of  adver- 
sity in  the  form  of  governmental  frowns.  It  is  an- 
nounced that  the  Chino  company  have  90,000  tons  of 
beets  under  contract,  which  is  nearly  double  the 
amount  worked  up  in  any  year  under  the  old  bounty 
system.  The  factory  has  just  received  35,000  sugar 
sacks  from  the  East  to  be  used  in  the  shipment  of  the 
product  of  the  sugar  factory  this  year.  The  Cham- 
pion says  that  probably  ten  times  that  number  will 
be  required  for  the  shipment  of  the  entire  product. 
The  factory  counts  on  going  ahead  without  the  bounty 
by  paying  growers  less  for  the  beets  and  by  paying 
workmen  less  wages.  Those  who  can  see  in  protec- 
tive or  promotive  governmental  measures  only  ad- 
vantage to  capitalists  can  take  a  look  at  this  prop- 
osition. The  farmer  and  the  laborer  are  the  parties 
who  have  to  take  the  force  of  the  blow.  If  the  man- 
ufacturing capitalist  cannot  push  olT  the  concussion 
on  to  these  bumpers  he  simply  pulls  himself  out  of 
the  vicinity. 

By  a  recent  steamer  Professor  Koebele  sent  the 
State  Board  of  Horliculture  a  small  number  of  lady- 
birds of  two  varieties  peculiar  to  Japan,  which,  he 
believes,  will  multiply  rapidly  in  this  climate  and  do 
great  good  in  the  citrus  and  deciduous  orchards, 
where  the  black  and  white  scale  and  the  mealy  bug 


exponents  of  our  agriculture,  which  they  are  not. 

Passing  this  point,  we  are  willing  to  grant  that  the 
pictures  are  pretty  and  expressive  of  the  season 
which  is  now  upon  us.  Such  pictures  can  be  found 
almost  anywhere  that  highways  run,  and  cameras 
are  carried  over  them,  and  they  have  artistic  ele- 
ments in  them  which  would  make  fame  for  any  artist 
who  could  fitly  portray  them  with  brush  or  pencil. 
The  smaller  scenes  will  serve  as  models  for  our 
younger  readers  who  may  like  to  try  their  skill  with 
crayon  or  colors.  The  larger  one,  with  its  desolate 
environment  and  its  gleam  of  dust  in  the  center,  will 
try  the  talent  of  the  greatest  artist.  It  would  take 
a  master  to  handle  such  simple  elements  so  as  to 
produce  anything  like  the  effect  that  nature  does 
with  them,  and  this  effect,  if  once  beheld,  would  en- 
rapture the  appreciative  viewer. 

The  lesson  from  these  simple  scenes,  if  one  is  en- 
titled to  attempt  a  lesson  in  mid-summer,  would  be 
that  those  who  are  now  taking  outings  should  not 
be  content  to  be  drawn  from  place  to  place,  from 
breakfast  to  bedtime,  with  merely  a  careless  look  at 
Nature  which  surrounds  their  pathway.  Look 
everywhere  for  beauties,  beauties  of  form,  of  color, 
of  that  which  suggests  sentiment  and  leads  to  adora- 
tion. It  seems  to  us  that  mankind  is  advancing 
somewhat  in  this  direction. 

Recent  fads  minister  to  such  advance.  The  cam- 
era has  led  people  to  look  at  natural  scenes  with  an 
analytical  eye  which  common  roamers  hardly  knew 
before.  The  bicycle  brings  thousands  away  from 
pavements  to  the  charms  of  the  highway  borders 
and  the  distant  landscape.  It  would  not  be  hard  to 
make  an  argument  that  these  modern  fads  are  min- 
isters to  human  development. 


advanced  the 

interests  of  its 
members  very 
materially  in 
many  ways. 
The  producers 
of  Santa  Bar- 
bara and  Ven- 
tura will  here- 
after co-oper- 
ate with  those 
farther  south. 

We  expect  to  have  the  details  of  the  new  organiza- 
tion in  a  later  issue. 


WAYSIDE   SCENES    IN   THE   OUTING  SEASON. 


Almost  any  one  can  get  a  forcible  lesson  in  the  re- 
sult of  thinning  fruit  this  year.  For  great  part 
Nature  did  the  thinning  with  her  little  frost  hatchet, 
and  did  it  not  wisely  but  too  well.  The  lesson  is, 
however,  very  clear.  The  fruit  is  growing  to  enor- 
mous size.  We  see  Royal  apricots  nearly  up  to  the 
ordinary  Moorpark  size  and  Moorparks  as  large  as 
peaches.  Other  naturally  scant  fruits  are  gaining 
size  proportionally.  Then  to  see  how  the  trees  are 
growing  this  year.  Freed  from  overbearing,  the 
vigor  of  the  tree  is  extending  its  wood  system  won- 
derfully. Of  course  it  is  all  overdone  this  year,  but 
the  fruit  grower  can  easily  see  how  less  fruit  means 
more  tree  vigor,  and  take  a  hint  as  to  how  he  can 
secure  for  himself  a  good  yield  of  large  fruit  and  for 
his  trees  a  wonderful  revival  of  strength  which 
will  lay  the  foundation  for  longevity.  If  this  lesson 
were  learned  by  every  one  this  year  it  would  be 
worth  more  than  all  the  fruit  which  passed  in  the 
night. 


have  been  making  their  depredations.  Some  of 
these  parasites  will  be  ready  for  distribution  in  two 
weeks  and  some  of  them  cannot  be  given  out  before 
spring. 

Fruit  prices  are  advancing  and  buyers  for  the 
canners  are  still  active.  Their  operations  are  re- 
stricting Eastern  shipments  and  will  make  it  easier 
perhaps  for  the  California  Growers'  and  Shippers' 
Association  to  get  the  Eastern  business  into  better 
shape.  When  fruit  is  scarce  and  in  demand  buyers 
and  dealers  are  in  better  mood,  and  it  will  be  well 
now  to  get  everything  into  as  good  a  shape  as  pos- 
sible for  next  year's  greater  shipping  business. 

Mr.  a.  D.  Pryal,  of  North  Temescal,  brings  us  a 
sample  of  a  white  raspberry  which  he  has  originated 
by  hybridization.  Mr.  Pryal  has  for  many  years 
given  much  attention  to  this  art  of  advanced  horti- 
culture, and  has  originated  many  varieties  which  he 
considers  of  notable  value. 


The  grasshoppers  seem  to  be  doing  most  harm  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  Santa  Rosa  valley  this  week. 
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The  Week. 


Mr.  Rice,  a  fruit  grower  near  Pan- 

l.ulzette  I  o  ^ 

ama,  Kern  county,  says  he  is 
Apricot.  ^^^^  pleased  with  the  Luizette 
apricot,  which  is  larger  and  handsomer  than  the 
Royal  and  its  equal  in  all  other  respects.  The 
Luizette  is  a  French  variety,  not  widely  known  in 
this  State,  though  it  was  introduced  a  number  of 
years  ago.  We  would  like  the  experience  of  other 
growers  with  it. 


Carbonic  Acid 
Again. 


As  we  have  frequent  inquiries  as 
to  what  has  become  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  process  of  fruit  keeping 
during  shipment  we  state  that  President  Wooster, 
of  the  San  Jose  Board  of  Trade,  recently  said  to  an 
interviewer  that  the  carbonic  acid  system  of  trans- 
porting fresh  fruit  is  covered  by  a  patent  held  by  Mr. 
Hayford  of  San  Jose,  to  keep  a  car  of  fruit  during 
transit.  Mr.  Wooster  sent  one  experimental  car 
last  year  to  Chicago.  He  says  the  car  was  out 
eleven  days  and  was  for  three  days  in  the  Chicago 
freight  yards  without  ice  or  a  renewed  supply  of  gas. 
During  this  time  it  jolted  around  in  switching,  and 
yet  when  the  fruit  went  to  the  block  at  the  fruit  auc- 
tions with  carloads  of  fruit  shipped  in  ice  at  six  times 
the  cost  it  brought  the  highest  price.  In  shipping 
fruit  under  this  patent  cylinders  full  of  gas  are 
placed  at  either  end  of  the  car,  and  a  jet  of  gas  is 
constantly  playing  over  the  fruit.  It  is  intended  to 
test  the  process  on  a  large  scale  this  season. 

Fruit  for  Flve  carloads  of  peaches  and  pears 
will  start  for  London  by  land  this 
week,  in  the  hands  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Transportation  Company.  It  will  be 
the  first  export  shipment  of  the  season,  and  will  be 
followed  by  other  shipments  in  the  near  future.  At 
New  York  the  fruit  will  be  transferred  from  the 
refrigerator  cars  to  the  American  line  steamer 
Paris.  The  efforts  of  the  California  Fruit  Trans- 
portation Company  during  the  last  two  years  to 
establish  a  market  for  California  fresh  fruits  in  Lon- 
don proved  a  failure,  but  the  company  claims  the 
advantage  of  a  better  organized  service  this  year, 
and  expects  a  good  demand  for  all  the  California 
fruit  which  is  shipped  abroad. 


Orange 
Crop. 


Reports  from  the  south  speak  of 
the  close  of  the  orange  harvest  for 
1895.  By  the  middle  of  July  the 
shipment  will  have  practically  ceased.  Half  of  the 
orange  exchanges  closed  with  the  end  of  last  week. 
One  dispatch  says  that  since  February  1st  over  5400 
carloads  of  fruit  have  been  marketed  by  the  ex- 
changes; of  these  90  per  cent  have  been  oranges. 
For  the  first  time  there  has  been  practically  no  call 
at  any  price  for  seedling  and  Mediterranean  Sweet 


oranges  and  of  these  varieties  over  1000  carloads  re- 
main unpicked.  The  demand  for  navel  oranges  has 
been  greater  than  the  supply  and  at  very  profitable 
prices.  A  year  ago  the  Orange  Growers'  Exchanges 
in  southern  California  marketed  about  3000  carloads 
of  fruit  and  there  was  then  a  particularly  good  de- 
mand for  seedling  and  Mediterranean  Sweet  or- 
anges. It  has  been  estimated  that  the  orange  crop 
for  this  year  has  brought  about  $l,cS.")0,000  to  grow- 
ers. Another  account  says  that  the  railway  com- 
panies will  receive  about  $1,700,000  for  transporta- 
tion. Perhaps  we  ought  not  to  complain  if  the 
freight  is  not  half  of  the  gross  returns.  Sometimes 
it  is  lots  more.  We  shall  probably  soon  have  the 
full  statistical  report  of  the  year's  work  in  oranges, 
which  will  be  widely  interesting. 

,  There  has  been  much  done  during 

Union  •= 

the  last  week  in  ascertaining  the 
uc  ons.         ^.jj  growers  and  shippers 

with  reference  to  the  sale  of  California  fruit  in  East- 
ern cities  in  the  open  auction  rooms.  In  our  last 
issue  we  gave  the  strong  voice  of  the  Sacramento 
river  growers  in  favor  of  one  auction  room  free  to  all 
who  can  pay  for  what  they  buy.  Since  then  good 
meetings  have  been  held  in  San  Jose,  Suisun,  Vaca- 
ville,  Penryn  and  other  points,  in  all  of  which 
harmony  of  spmpathy  and  unanimity  of  declaration 
prevailed.  Strong  statements  of  fact  and  belief  were 
adopted  at  all  the  meetings  to  this  effect  : 

Whekeas,  We  learn  that  the  National  Pruit  Asstxiiation, 
Sgobel  &  Day,  New  York  agents,  and  the  California  Green 
and  Dried  Fruit  Company,  P.  Kuhlman  &  Co.,  New  York 
agents,  have  established  a  rival  auction  salesroom  in  New 
York  against  the  expressed  wishes  and  the  earnest  protest 
of  the  growers;  and. 

Whereas,  The  continuance  of  sut-h  rival  auction  salesrooms 
defeats  the  object  of  the  growers  of  bringing  all  the  bidders 
under  one  roof,  so  that  the  growers  may  enjoy  the  fullest 
benefit  of  free  and  full  competition  among  Eastern  buyers  and 
largely  forces  the  fruit  into  competition  with  itself,  thereby 
perpetuating  past  evils ;  be  it  therefore 

Hesolvetl,  That  we,  the  growers  of  San  Jose,  Santa  Clara 
and  vicinity,  assembled  in  mass  meeting,  do  hereby  pledge 
ourselves  to  withhold  our  support  and  refuse  to  consign  our 
fruits  to  any  shipper,  receiver  or  auctioneer  unless  he  agrees 
to  sell  our  fruits  in  the  union  auction  salesrooms  approved  by 
Fruit  Growers  and  Shippers'  Association. 

Rettiilvcit,  That  we  call  ufwn  all  fruit  growers  elsewhere  to 
stand  by  the  pledge  taken  at  the  November  Slate  Conven- 
tion, and  to  lend  their  fullest  support  to  the  California  Fruit 
Growers'  and  Shippers'  Association,  and  to  support  the  union 
salesrooms  only. 

The  point  for  which  the  growers  and  shippers 
associated  with  them  are  striving  for  is  that  the 
fruit  should  not  be  made  to  compete  with  itself  for 
the  benefit  of  the  buyers,  but  that  the  buyers  should 
compete  for  the  benefit  of  the  fruit.  This  can  only 
be  done  by  open  auction  at  one  point,  and  if  the 
growers  stand  together  the  buyers  will  come  to  it 
all  right  if  they  want  the  fruit.  It  is  no  effort  to 
corner  supply  or  fix  price.  The  growers  simply  want 
no  interference  with  the  fruit  bringing  what  it  is 
worth. 

There  may  be  a  sign  of  better 
times  in  the  zeal  with  which  people 
are  taking  hold  of  July  Fourth 
celebrations  this  year.  There  is  evidently  more  in- 
terest in  public  demonstration  and  more  money  put 
forth  for  it  than  for  several  years  back.  Last  year 
you  couldn't  wake  up  the  patriotic  glow  with  a  whole 
battery;  this  year  it  Hashes  at  the  sound  of  a  fire- 
cracker. Evidently  people  feel  better,  and  it  is  time 
they  did  so.  All  the  projihets  agree  that  before 
another  Fourth  of  July  dawns  we  sliall  be  up  to  the 
ears  in  the  joyful  reaction  from  the  recent  financial 
unpleasantness.  It  is  quite  proper,  then,  that  we 
should  celebrate.  It  is  sometimes  justifiable  to 
whistle  before  you  get  out  of  the  woods,  if  you  can 
clearly  see  your  way  out.  We  hail,  then,  in  the  spirit 
which  actuates  them,  all  the  celebrations  which  our 
thriving  towns  have  planned.  The  American  eagle 
will  have  a  full  feeling  under  its  wishbone  this  year, 
sure.  A  full  line  of  orators  and  poets  is  preparing 
patriotic  pellets  for  the  regalement  of  this  noble 
bird  next  Thursday.  The  Rural  proposes  to  do  its 
full  duty  in  the  observance  of  the  glorious  day,  and 
to  that  end  this  week's  paper  will  reach  you  a  day 
earlier  than  usual. 


.Inly 


The  Koad 


KxpertH. 


Marsden  Mansen,  J.  L.  Maude  and 
R.  C.  Irvine,  members  of  the  State 
Bureau  of  Highways,  are  still  on 
their  travels.  On  Tuesday  they  were  in  Sonoma 
county,  and  this  week  they  also  are  due  in  San 
Mateo  county.  They  are  consulting  with  supervisors 
and  other  county  officials  about  the  highways.  On 
their  visits  the  commissioners  undertake  to  ascer- 
tain the  number  of  miles  of  road  maintained  in  the 
county  and  the  cost  of  the  same,  what  the  roads  of 
the  county  have  cost  during  the  past  ten  years,  and 
to  obtain  such  suggestions  and  to  give  such  as  may 
result  in  good  for  the  cause  of  good  roads  in  the 
State  of  California.  No  doubt  many  will  be  sur- 
prised when  the  report  of  the  commission  shows  ere 
long  what  a  vast  sum  our  bad  roads  have  cost  and 
how  little  they  are  worth.  We  shall  also  be  told  how 
to  get  good  roads  for  less  money,  it  is  a  grand 
enterprise. 


From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

The  latest  information  respecting  the  Nicaraguan 
canal  is  to  the  effect  that  some  time  during  the  com- 
ing winter  an  international  convention  will  be  held 
at  Washington  to  "  fix  the  status  "  of  the  projected 
work.  It  is  now  a  well  settled  belief  at  Washington 
that  the  canal  will  be  constructed  under  the  auspices 
of  the  United  States  Government;  but  Messrs.  Cleve- 
land and  Olney,  so  it  is  said,  hold  that  the  "  diplo- 
matic questions  surrounding  the  enterprise  "  should 
be  cleared  up  before  there  shall  be  any  declaration  of 
national  policy.  Their  idea  is  that  the  other  maritime 
powers  of  the  world  will  not  consent  that  the  work 
shall  be  wholly  American  but  will  want  assurance 
of  the  absolute  and  permanent  neutrality  of  the 
canal  when  it  shall  be  built.  Messrs.  Cleveland  and 
Olney  have,  therefore,  determined  to  call  the  nations 
of  the  earth  together  and  to  humbly  ask  their  per-, 
mission  to  construct  the  canal;  and  will  consent  to 
such  conditions  as  their  pleasure  or  interest  may 
suggest.  This  proposition  does  not  accord  well  with 
the  Fourth-of-July  sentiments.  The  popular  notion 
has  been  that  the  Nicaraguan  canal  should  be  built 
by  the  United  States  for  the  United  States;  and  that 
the  only  sanctions  needed  in  the  case  were  those  of 
our  own  judgment  and  the  consent  and  approval  of 
the  republic  of  Nicaragua.  It  has  remained  for  Mr. 
Cleveland  and  his  Secretary-of-State  to  discover  that 
this  is  not  purely  an  affair  of  our  own;  and  that  we 
must  seek  the  permission  of  other  nations  before 
undertaking  a  great  national  work,  and  that  we  must 
consent,  in  advance  even  of  the  asking,  that  they 
shall  be  full  sharers  in  the  commercial  and  military 
advantages  of  such  work. 


The  popular  or  national  conception  of  the  Nicara- 
guan canal  is  that  of  a  great  work  to  be  executed, 
owned  and  administered  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  their  sovereign  character — a  facility  of 
legitimate  advantage  to  American  commerce,  and  an 
engine  of  supreme  value  in  its  military  adaptations. 
In  the  hopes  of  the  multitude  it  has  appeared  a  proj- 
ect calculated  to  emphasize  the  authority  and  to 
proclaim  the  power  of  the  sovereign  people — at 
home  a  bulwark  of  defense  against  corporate 
tyranny;  abroad  a  very  tower  of  military  and  naval 
strength.  In  this  large  view  it  has  stirred  the 
national  imagination,  and  the  thought  of  it  has  set 
to  beating  the  drums  of  patriotic  sentiment  in  tens 
of  thousands  of  American  hearts.  Upon  this  state 
of  popular  feeling  the  proposition  of  the  Adminis- 
tration to  submit  the  canal  project  to  foreign  dicta- 
tion comes  like  a  dash  of  cold  water.  The  sentiment 
of  the  country — and  its  judgment  as  well — will  re- 
ject it  as  unnecessary  and  unpatriotic.  Having 
obtained  the  sanction  of  Nicaragua,  we  have  no 
more  need  to  ask  the  views  of  the  miscellaneous  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  or  to  submit  to  their  interests, 
than  we  should  have  with  reference  to  a  proposition 
to  dredge  the  Sacramento  river.  It  is  our  business 
and  none  of  theirs;  and  we  shall  go  far  out  of  our 
way  in  asking  their  advice  or  in  submitting  to  their 
demands. 

Not  even  in  this  matter  do  we  lose  sight  of 
Mr.  Cleveland's  manifest  good  purpose,  but  it  is 
very  clear  that  he  is  being  used  by  the  interests 
naturally  opposed  to  the  canal  project.  The  capital 
invested  in  railroads  is  opposed  to  the  canal — 
first,  because  it  will  be  a  powerful  competitor  in 
the  carrying  business;  second,  because  its  execution 
and  administration  as  a  national  work  would  go  far 
toward  establishing  the  principle  of  public  owner- 
ship of  public  utilities.  The  first  effort  of  the  large 
capitalistic  interests  which  center  at  New  York  and 
Boston  was  to  defeat  the  project  absolutely.  That 
failing,  they  undertook  to  so  complicate  its  ownership 
and  management  as  to  make  it  essentially  a  private 
rather  than  a  public  enterprise,  subject  to  condi- 
tions and  liable  to  the  confusions  common  to  other 
factors  in  transportation.  Since  it  is  now  clearly 
evident  that  the  people  will  not  have  it  so,  this  new 
scare  of  "diplomatic  liabilities  "  has  been  trumped 
up;  and  Mr.  Cleveland,  going,  as  is  his  habit,  to  the 
centers  of  capitalistic  interest  for  his  inspirations, 
has  fallen  into  the  trap.  Nevertheless  we  do  not 
believe  the  projected  convention  will  be  called,  for 
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the  country  will  not  allow  a  proceeding  so  unneces- 
sary and  so  humiliating  to  the  national  spirit. 

The  effort  to  make  the  Stanford  estate  liable  for 
a  share  of  the  debt  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  to 
the  United  States  has  practically  failed.  On  Saturday 
last,  U.  S.  Judge  Ross  sustained  Mrs.  Stanford's  de- 
murrer to  the  Government's  plea;  and  while  this  does 
not  formally  end  the  case,  it  is  understood  that  nothing 
more  will  be  done  about  it.  The  suit  grew  out  of 
facts  so  familiar  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to 
them  in  the  broadest  outline.  Stanford,  Huntington, 
Hopkins  and  Crocker  organized  the  Central  Pacific 
Co.,  and  got  the  Government  to  give  its  endorsement 
to  a  large  issue  of  bonds  from  the  proceeds  of  which 
they  built  the  road.  It  directly  became  a  large 
earner  of  money;  but  instead  of  putting  aside  some 
of  it  to  pay  the  debt  when  it  came  due,  Messrs. 
Stanford,  Huntington,  Hopkins  and  Crocker 
applied  all  they  could  lay  hands  on  to 
their  personal  uses.  In  course  of  time,  the 
Central  Pacific  became  bankrupt,  but  its  builders 
and  managers  had  contrived  to  amass  among  them 
prii-atc  property  close  upon  two  hundred  millions  of 
dollars.  Of  the  four,  Huntington  alone  is  living  and 
is  reputed  to  be  worth  fifty  millions.  The  other 
three  died  prodigiously  rich.  The  estates  of  Hop- 
kins and  Crocker  were  long  ago  divided  among 
heirs  and  the  estate  of  Stanford  is  now  in  the  courts 
for  settlement.  The  bonds  for  which  the  Govern- 
ment stands  pledged  as  security  are  about  to  come 
due  and  since  there  has  been  no  provision  made  for 
their  payment  and  since  the  Central  Pacific  Co.  is 
bankrupt,  the  Government  will  soon  be  called  upon 
to  pay.  In  this  situation  the  agents  of  the  Govern- 
ment undertook  to  prevent  the  dissipation  of  the 
Stanford  estate  on  the  plea  that  in  equity  Mr.  Stan- 
ford was  liable  for  his  share  of  the  debt.  Mrs. 
Stanford,  as  executor  of  the  estate,  demurred  to  the 
Government's  plea  and  the  Court  has  just  decided  in 
her  favor.  There  has  been  little  doubt  that  this 
would  be  the  outcome  of  the  matter.  The  "big 
four  "  were  as  crafty  as  they  were  dishonest,  and  so 
complicated  every  movement  in  their  career  of 
plunder  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
fix  a  legal  responsibility  upon  them.  But, 
while  the  case  has  come  to  nothing,  it  has  had  the 
effect  to  expose  widely  the  methods  by  which  the 
Stanford  millions  were  acquired.  The  public  has 
been  made  to  comprehend  the  truth  that  there  never 
was  a  more  infamous  conspiracy  than  that  by  which 
the  railroad  millionaires  acquired  their  fortunes. 
An  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  the  case  just 
decided  is  its  effect  upon  the  Stanford  University  at 
Palo  Alto.  The  "  tying  up  "  of  the  estate  left  the 
University  almost  without  funds.  By  hook  and  by 
crook,  at  immense  personal  sacrifice,  Mrs.  Stanford 
has  kept  it  going;  but  it  was  recently  announced  ; 
that  her  resources  were  about  exhausted.  Under  ] 
Judge  Ross'  decision,  it  is  believed  that  the  ample 
funds  of  the  estate  will  soon  be  released  and  made 
available  for  University  purposes  under  the  direc- 
tions of  Mr.  Stanford's  will.  There  is  a  measure  of 
satisfaction  in  the  reflection  that  so  much  wealth — 
even  though  it  were  acquired  in  illegitimate  ways — 
is  to  be  used  for  so  good  a  purpose. 


There  has  just  been  put  on  its  feet  at  Los  Gatos  a 
movement  which  should  have  its  counterpart  in 
every  village  and  closely-settled  district  in  Califor- 
nia. It  is  called  "The  Local  Improvement  Club  " 
and  its  purpose  is  to  promote  the  beautification  and 
sanitation  of  the  village.  It  looks  to  the  creation  of 
one  or  more  parks,  to  the  abolition  of  fences,  to  the 
improvement  of  styles  in  domestic  architecture,  to 
the  planting  of  trees,  to  the  cleanliness  of  the 
streets,  and  to  a  score  or  more  projects  similar  in 
kind.  It  is  rightly  believed  that  in  such  matters  a 
little  attention  in  the  co-operative  spirit  will  accom- 
plish much  at  very  small  cost  in  money.  There  is  not 
a  neighborhood  in  any  of  the  more  thickly  populated 
parts  of  California  which  would  not  be  benefited  by 
such  an  organization.  Every  country  road  might 
be  made  beautiful  and  attractive,  and  every  dwelling 
might  be  beautifully  surrounded  and  shaded  if  a  little 
intelligence  and  care  were  given  to  the  matter.  It 
is  very  largely  through  such  efforts  that  the  counties 
of  Los  Angeles  and  Riverside  have  gained  their 
world-wide  fame  as  beauty  spots. 


Gleanings. 


At  Colusa  Mr.  George  Hall  has  recently  moved  a  number  of 
17-year-old  orange  threes  with  entire  success. 

It  is  impossible  to  keep  track  of  the  new  creameries.  They 
are  being  established  all  over  the  State  and  are  driving  old- 
fashioned  "  dairy  "  butter  out  of  the  markets. 

Sacramento  Bee :  The  menace  to  white  labor  by  the  Chinese 
was  never  any  greater  than  is  the  danger  now  from  the 
Japanese.  As  reducers  of  wages  the  Chinese  are  not  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  same  breath  with  their  island  conquerors. 

Dixon  Tribune:  Some  of  our  farmers  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  joint  worm  has  done  more  damage  to  the  wheat  crop  than 
the  north  wind.  It  is  certain  that  there  would  not  have  been 
even  an  average  crop  if  there  had  been  no  north  wind,  as  a 
large  number  of  the  heads  in  every  field  of  summer-fallowed 
grain  were  entirely  empty.  It  is  possible  that  this  was  the 
work  of  the  worm. 

Tremont  (Solano  Co. )  letter:  The  general  opinion  among 
our  farmers  is  that  the  short  crop  was  caused  by  something 
else  besides  the  north  wind.  It  is  thought  that  the  early 
rains  of  last  fall  had  considerable  to  do  with  it,  as  it  started 
the  early-sown  grain  to  growing  and  the  drouth  following  had 
the  effect  of  killing  off  a  portion  of  it.  Even  while  grain  was 
sowed  after  the  rain  we  note  the  same  trouble,  but  this  is 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  ground  was  in  such  a  moist 
condition  that  it  sprouted  the  grain,  and  no  rain  following 
within  a  reasonable  time,  the  tender  sprouts  died  out.  We 
do  not  like  to  be  too  hard  on  the  north  wind,  as  it  does  not  do 
so  much  damage  as  people  imagine. 

EscoNDiDO  Adxmrate  :  The  honey  crop  in  this  locality  is  re- 
ported this  season  as  much  below  that  of  ordinary  years. 
This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  bees  died  last  year 
from  lack  of  food  and  to  the  long  continued  cold  spell.  In  some 
instances,  however,  individual  bee  men  have  done  well,  as  is 
the  case  with  Mr.  Stauffer,  who  lives  two  and  a  half  miles 
south  of  Escondido.  His  crop  this  season  will  amount  to  about 
ten  tons,  while  his  neighbor's  crop  will  fall  far  short  of  pre- 
vious yields.  Mr.  Stauffer  attributes  his  success  to  the  fact 
that  he  fed  those  of  his  colonies  that  were  short  of  feed  dur- 
ing the  winter,  and  that  every  colony  was  strong  and  healthy 
and  went  to  work  early  in  the  season. 

A  VERY  timely  and  interesting  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  the  California  fruit  industry  has  just  been  made  by  Mr. 
W.  C.  Anderson  of  San  Jose,  a  well  known  fruit  grower  and 
manufacturer  of  horticultural  supplies.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
pamphlet,  entitled  the  "  Whi/s  and  Whereforex  nf  Prune 
ruruio,''  and  di.scusses  the  matter  very  fully  and  clearly. 
Mr.  Anderson  is  the  manufacturer  of  the  prune  dipper  which 
bears  his  name,  and  he  frankly  admits  that  one  of  his  objects 
in  discussing  curing  methods  is  the  advertisement  of  his  busi- 
ness. The  pamphlet,  which  is  full  of  interest  to  every  prune 
grower,  will  be  sent  free  to  all  who  will  write  for  it  to  W.  C. 
Anderson,  44.1  West  Santa  Clara  street,  San  Jose. 

Willows  Journal:  As  for  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  fruit- 
growing neighborhoods,  their  trouble  is  that  they  are  not 
taught  to  work.  Few  Western-born  people  have  ever  been 
taught  to  work  persistently  and  steadily  all  day  long,  year  in 
and  year  out.  They  can  work  by  fits  and  spurts,  work  killing 
hard  for  a  week  or  two  and  lay  up  for  repairs  for  a  month,  but 
to  work  reasonably  and  faithfully  ten  hours  a  day  and  all  the 
days  in  the  season — no  one  can  do  that  who  has  not  been 
trained  to  do  it,  and,  for  the  most  part,  .voung  people  outside 
of  factory  districts  are  not  trained  in  the  habits  of  persistent 
industry.  But  employers  should  be  patient  with  these  young 
people.  They  are  the  stuff  our  nation  is  to  be  made  of,  and 
whoever  loves  his  country  and  honors  his  flag  will  do  his  utter- 
most to  help  our  boys  and  girls  to  be  useful  men  and  women. 

Gonzales  Tci/^Hiir :  Ben  Gould  of  Hollister  has  completed 
negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the  Old  Mission  ranch  near 
Soledad.  The  deal  was  consummated  this  week  by  Mr. 
Gould,  who  represents  a  syndicate  interested  in  Monterey 
county  lands.  The  syndicate  intends  to  go  into  the  land 
business  on  a  large  scale,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
before  many  more  months  have  elapsed  it  vrill  revolutionize 
the  land  business  in  this  valle.y.  First  of  all  the  syndicate 
will  tap  the  Salinas  river  about  a  mile  above  Soledad  and 
ditch  the  water  into  the  natural  lake  at  the  Mission,  put  in  a 
$10,000  pump  with  a  capacity  of  .5.5,000  gallons  per  minute,  di- 
vide the  land  into  small  tracts,  which  will  be  placed  upon  the 
market,  and  then  irrigate  the  entire  amount  at  $1..50  per  acre. 
The  work  will  be  commenced  as  soon  as  the  present  crop  is 
harvested,  and  by  next  year  the  ideas  of  the  syndicate  will 
probably  be  in  force.  The  amount  of  water  kept  on  hand  will 
be  sufficient  to  supply  the  consumer  with  almost  any  quantity 
and  at  any  time. 

The  San  Jose  Mercurtj  of  Sunday  last  quotes  Col.  Philo  Ker- 
sey as  follows  :  "In  regard  to  sales  of  green  fruit  informa- 
tion comes  to  me  that  there  are  quite  a  number  of  buyers  in 
the  valley  who  are  looking  for  apricots,  peaches  and  pears. 
The  cherries  are  about  all  gone.  From  $30  to  $35  is  being  paid 
for  apricots  for  canning  purposes,  the  price  varying  with  the 
size  and  quality.  I  have  heard  that  from  $35  to  $30  per  ton 
has  been  paid  for  a  good  quality  of  Bartlett  pears.  This  crop 
is  light,  and  in  some  localities  there  is  complaint  of  some  kind 
of  smut  or  mould  on  the  fruit.  There  have  been  some  sales 
of  pears  at  the  prices  I  have  quoted.  There  has  been  some 
call  for  peaches,  but  as  yet  no  price  has  been  fixed  upon  them. 
Buyers,  however,  I  understand,  have  offered  $20  a  ton  for 
them,  but  no  important  sales,  if  any  at  all,  have  yet  been 
made  in  the  valley.  The  yield  of  peaches  will  be  excellent  in 
quality,  but  not  as  large  as  the  growers  had  reason  to  expect 
from  indications  earlier  in  the  season.  In  the  past  month 
there  has  been  an  extensive  dropping  of  both  early  and  late 
varieties  of  peaches.  The  clingstones,  and  especially  the 
lemon  clings,  a  valuable  variety  for  canning  purposes,  have 
dropped  seriously,  the  fruit  falling  being  large  in  size,  in  some 
instances  nearly  full  size.  There  is  no  way  of  accounting  for 
this  condition  of  affairs  both  as  regards  peaches  and  pears. 
Some  believe  that  it  is  on  account  of  the  excessive  moisture 
during  the  past  season.  Neither  growers  nor  buyers  as  yet 
speak  with  confidence  as  to  what  prices  may  be  asked  or 
or  offered  on  different  grades  of  peaches.  For  green  prunes 
from  $25  to  $30  has  been  offered,  but  only  two  sales  at  these 
prices  have  been  reported,  and  the  lots  that  have  been  sold 
are  very  small.  The  legitimate  buyer  does  not  as  yet  know 
what  he  can  afford  to  pay  for  the  product,  and  the  grower  is 
still  in  the  dark  as  to  what  he  can  afford  to  take.    The  market 


price  for  apricots  for  1895  has  also  not  yet  been  fixed.  It  is 
thought  from  the  general  outlook,  and  from  the  very  great 
shortage  in  most  if  not  all  localities,  that  the  prices  will  be 
fair  and  the  market  reasonably  active.  For  the  new  crop  of 
dried  apricots  8  cents  per  pound  is  being  offered  for  choice 
goods.  The  prices  that  are  now  being  paid  for  canning  pur- 
poses, however,  will  not  warrant  a  sale  for  8  cents  if  they  can 
be  disposed  of  for  canning  purposes,  as  in  order  to  meet  the 
canners'  price  of  $30  to  $35  per  ton  from  10  to  11  cents  should 
be  secured  for  the  dried  product.  It  is  now  generally  con- 
ceded that  the  dried  product  will  not  vary  much  from  one- 
fourth  of  what  it  was  last  season.  Those  who  are  it  a  situa- 
tion to  know  best  place  the  output  at  300 carloads,  as  compared 
with  1200  for  last  year.  The  prices  quoted  upon  green  fruit 
always  means  for  the  fruit  in  boxes  delivered  at  the  nearest 
railway  shipping  point." 

The  Winters  E.rpress  thus  contrasts  fruit  and  grain  farm- 
ing: Last  week  we  mentioned  the  fact  of  a  combined  har- 
vester at  work  on  the  "West  Side"  in  San  Joaquin  county 
that  harvested  and  put  in  the  sack  100  acres  of  wheat  each 
day,  with  a  crew  of  six  men.  This  is  rapid  work  and  would 
enable  a  man  to  operate  a  great  many  acres  in  one  farm.  But 
is  this  what  the  country  needs*  Is  it  of  more  benefit  for  one 
man  to  own  and  operate  a  large  tract,  or  for  more  men  to  own 
and  work  small  farms?  We  will  not  discuss  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  the  question  just  now,  but,  rather,  will  draw  a  com- 
parison and  leave  our  readers  to  judge  the  case.  Last  Mon- 
day we  drove  out  to  the  Sackett  Brothers  fruit  farm  on  Putah 
creek,  five  miles  west  of  Winters.  These  gentlemen  own 
two  hundred  acres  of  land  between  them,  125  to  1.50  of  which 
is  bearing.  They  have  a  great  variety  of  fruit,  and  this  sea- 
son, up  to  Wednesday  morning,  have  shipped  east  exclusively. 
On  Monday  they  had  102  hands  employed,  (mostly  women  and 
girls),  in  picking,  packing  and  hauling  the  fruit  to  the  station 
here.  They  put  up  1.300  packages  of  fruit  a  day,  and  paid  out 
to  their  employees  for  their  services  alone  $1T5  a  day.  Their 
total  outlay  each  day  for  wages,  box  lumber,  freight,  commis- 
sions, etc.,  footed  up  close  to  $700. 

The  strawberry  growers  of  the  Pajaro  valley  have  gone  into 
a  combine  for  the  protection  of  mutual  interests.  The  pur- 
poses of  this  movement  have  been  well  set  forth  by  Mr.  Bar- 
bieri,  who,  addressing  his  fellow  growers  at  their  meeting 
last  week,  declared  that  at  the  present  time  the  Pajaro  valley 
supplied  three-fourths  of  the  berries  shipped  into  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  in  a  week  or  two  the  amount  would  reach  four- 
fifths.  A  few  yoars  ago  this  time  the  daily  strawberry  re- 
ceipts amounted  to  1.300  chests  and  they  sold  at  an  average  of 
$6  per  chest.  Now  the  daily  receipts  are  about  700  chests  and 
the  price  realized  was  about  $2.50  per  chest.  Therefore,  in 
his  opinion,  the  low  price  realized  was  not  a  result  of  over- 
supply,  but  was  simply  caused  by  a  lack  of  unity  on  the  part  of 
the  growers  and  commi-ssion  men  in  placing  themselves  at  the 
mercy  of  the  street  peddlers  and  canners.  He  strongly  ad- 
vocated the  union  of  the  berry  growers  and  the  selection  of  a 
limited  number  of  commission  men  to  handle  the  fruit.  This 
proposition  carried,  and  hereafter  Pajaro  berries  will  onl.v  be 
handled  by  seven  houses  in  the  city.  By  this  means,  it  is 
hoped  to  fix  the  price  from  day  to  day. 

San  Jose  3/erc»/|/ :  A  memorial  will  be  presented  to  the 
coming  Congress  setting  forth  the  evil  consequences  of  un- 
restricted Japanese  immigration  to  the  United  States  and 
urging  the  enactment  of  an  exclusion  law  that  will  make  it 
impossible  for  orchardists,  vineyardists  and  other  employers 
of  labor  to  import  Japanese  coolies  for  the  purpose  of  working 
under  contract,  to  the  exclusion  of  white  labor.  The  inquiry 
recently  made  by  Labor  Commissioner  Fitzgerald  covered  only 
a  small  part  of  the  State— the  sections  contiguous  to  Pleasan- 
ton  and  Vacaville.  But  it  was  ample  to  bring  out  the  un- 
pleasant fact  that  there  are  many  horticulturists,  grape 
growers  and  farmers  in  California  who  uniformly  employ 
Japanese  and  Chinese  in  their  orchards,  vineyards  and  fields 
in  preference  to  white  men;  that  there  are  bureaus  in  Japan 
which  are  engaged  in  supplying  labor  for  this  State ;  that 
there  are  Japanese  contractors  here  whose  business  it  is  to 
import  coolies,  from  whose  labor  they  make  a  big  profit;  and, 
in  short,  that  the  system  of  contracting  for  and  importing 
coolie  labor  is  in  perfect  running  order,  there  being  a  secret 
understanding  between  the  fruit  grower,  the  contractor  and 
the  bureau  in  Japan.  This  is  a  bad  state  of  affairs.  It  is  the 
Chinese  question  over  again. 


Sorghum  Syrup. 


To  THE  Editor: — Where  and  to  what  extent  has  sorghum 
for  syrup  been  raised  in  the  State  ?  With  what  success  ?  Is 
the  syrup  as  good  in  quality  as  that  raised  in  the  East  ? 
What  market  price  will  good  syrup  bring  '. 

Fresno,  June  26th.  C.  Jorgensen. 

[Sorghum  syrup  has  been  made  successfully  in  this 
State.  There  is  no  trouble  whatever  about  making 
a  sea  full  of  it;  and  if  it  is  well  evaporated  and  defe- 
cated, it  is  just  as  fine  as  sorghum  syrup  can  be. 
This  has  been  shown  by  experience.  The  trouble 
with  the  business  is  that  there  is  no  market  for  the 
syrup  except  such  as  the  maker  can  himself  develop 
in  the  country  or  in  interior  towns.  San  Francisco 
does  not  want  a  barrel  of  it.  Diligent  effort  two 
years  ago  failed  to  find  any  market  for  the  syrup 
here.  There  is  too  much  cane-sugar  syrup,  grape 
syrup  and  glucose  syrup  which  consumers  prefer  be- 
cause of  its  blander  flavor.  The  only  money  made 
out  of  sorghum  syrup  so  far  has  been  done  in  a  small 
way,  where  the  makers  have  peddled  the  syrup  on 
farms  or  camps  out  of  their  wagons  or  sold  through 
country  storekeepers.  There  is  no  quotable  price. 
We  have  heard  of  sales  in  the  country  from  50  to  75 
cents  per  gallon. 

From  present  indications  the  sorghum-syrup  busi- 
ness seems  to  be  worth  attention  on  a  small  scale  for 
home  sweetening  and  for  sale  at  interior  points 
where  the  demand  is  assured,  but  beyond  this  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  anything  in  it  at  present.] 
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Weather  and  Crops. 


Report  for  the  Week  by  the  Director  of  the  State  Weather 
Service. 

Director  Barwick  of  the  Weekly  Weather  and  Crop 
Service  summarizes  as  follows; 

Harvesting  is  being  carried  on  all  over  the  State, 
and  the  reports  are  very  variable,  some  ranchers  re- 
porting good  crops,  others  fair,  while  again  some 
report  their  crops  as  the  poorest  in  years. 

The  cool  weather  has  had  a  tendency  to  keep  fruit 
from  ripening  very  fast.  The  percentage  going  East 
is  the  smallest  since  this  State  began  growing  fruit 
for  export. 

Sacramento  Valley. 

Tehama  (Red  Bluff)— The  weather  fine  for  harvesting  and 
fruit  drying.     Early  peaches  and  prunes  are  coming  in. 

Bi  TTE'iChico)— The  fruit  crop  is  pretty  good.  There  is  a  full 
crop  of  peaches ;  the  nut  trees  are  well  filled  and  the  prune 
crop  is  heavier  than  many  thought  it  would  be.  (Palermo)— 
Prunes  and  oranges  are  dropping  badly  and  a  small  crop  is  ex- 
pected.   (Honcut)— Fruits  are  not  up  to  the  standard. 

Gi.ENN— Wheat  light  and  lots  of  it  shrunken  badly;  fruit 
ripening  slowly  and  is  not  of  good  quality. 

SuTTEK  ( Yuba  City)— The  fig  crop  promises  to  be  a  large 
crop  and  is  now  ripening. 

YriiA— The  apricot  crop  has  been  marketed,  the  result 
showing  not  one-lifth  of  an  ordinary  crop.  The  peach  crop 
seems  to  grow  less  as  estimators  give  their  opinions.  Grapes 
and  plums  show  well  and  promise  a  fair  crop.  Wheat  is  not 
turning  out  even  as  much  as  was  expected  and  considerable  of 
that  is  shrunken. 

Sacramento  (Folsom)— The  hot  spell  has  cau.sed  fruit  to 
ripen  rapidl.v.  (Sacramento)— Shipments  of  fruit  East  are  not 
heavy  at  the  present  time,  as  the  fruit  is  coming  along 
slowly  on  account  of  the  cool  weather  which  has  prevailed  for 
the  week  past.  Fruits  of  all  kinds  need  warmer  weather. 
(Clay) — Summer-fallowed  vrheat  sown  in  October  is  very 
badly  sunburned,  while  that  shown  in  November  shows  no 
shrinkage  at  all.  The  yield  is  very  poor  to  the  acreage  sown. 
(Union  House)— Grain  is  not  turning  out  as  well  as  expected ; 
the  barle.v  has  considerable  smut. 

Yoi,o  (VVinters) — Crop  roports  are  more  discouraging  every 
day.  Wheat  and  barley  are  falling  short  fully  one-half  in 
some  localities,  while  entire  fields  will  .scarcely  pay  the  ex- 
pense of  harvesting.  On  the  adobe  lands,  however,  the 
loss  from  shattering  is  trifling. 

Solano— The  wheat  crop  is  turning  out  only  about  half  a 
crop  in  Rio  Vista  district,  and  the  grain  is  very  poor  at  that. 
%  Sonoma  ^'alley. 

Sonoma  (Forestville)— The  early  peaches  are  rii)ening  and 
the  crop  is  light.  (Petaluma)— The  grasshoppers  are  very 
destructive  in  this  vicinity  just  at  the  present  time. 

Santa  Clara  Valley. 

Santa  Clara  (Cupertino)— The  fruit  driers  in  this  district 
are  somewhat  bothered  with  the  (Jia'jnir/ica  lUimtrcrm  putictaln. 
Both  fruit  and  vegetables  are  being  destroyed  by  this  worm. 
(Campbell)— The  fearful  dropping  of  apricots  has  brought  that 
variet.v  of  fruit  well  up  in  price,  and  peaches  are  now  dropping 
quite  badly.  The  crop  of  prunes  will  not  if  at  all  exceed  that 
of  last  year.  In  fact  many  of  the  orchards  the  crop  will  be 
lighter,  and  the  young  trees  which  did  not  bear  last  .vear  are 
not  bearing  any  this  year.  Apricot  picking  will  begin  next 
week. 

San  Joaquin  Valley. 

San  Joaqcin  (Lodi)— Barley  harvest  about  ended ;  crop  light 
and  quality  fair;  wheat  harvest  begun  but  the  grain  shows  a 
shrunken  condition;  all  crops  doing  well. 

Merced  (IjOS  Banos)— The  wheat  crop  west  of  the  Fresno 
slough  is  the  best  known  in  the  history  of  this  county.  The 
damage  done  by  smut  or  rust  or  both  is  confined  to  certain 
districts  or  localities.  Eveninthe.se  the  volunteer  crop  and 
the  early  sown  grain  has  done  well,  while  the  late  sown 
was  absolutely  destroyed  by  rust.  In  -some  localities  the  rust 
did  not  effect  the  late  sown  grain. 

Fresno— An  early  grape  crop  is  now  certain,  and  the  crop 
will  be  heavy.    Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  10!t  and  .56. 

TiTLARE  (Tulare)— The  grain  yield  is  good  beyond  expecta- 
tions. 

Kern  (Bakersfield)— All  crops  except  fruits  are  abundant, 
and  the  raisin  grape  promises  to  be  large  and  fine. 

.Southern  California. 

Los  Angeles  (Los  Angeles) — Damp,  cloudy  nights  and  clear 
days,  with  the  daily  average  temperatures  below  the  normal, 
have  greatly  benefitted  the  root  crop;  warmer  weather  is 
needed  to  ripen  fruit  more  rapidly.  (Pomona) — Apricot  dry- 
ing is  progressing  under  difficulties,  owing  to  the  damp  atid 
foggy  nights.  Bees  are  not  making  much  honey,  as  the 
weather  seems  to  be  unfavorable  for  flowers. 

San  Dieoo  (Pall brook)— Apricot  picking  and  drying  will  be- 
gin in  a  few  days.  (San  PasquaD— Apricot  drying  begun  and 
the  crop  is  a  good  one.  (Valley  Center)— The"prune  crop  will 
be  extra  good  this  season.  (San  Marcos)— The  oat  crop  is  not 
turning  out  so  well  as  was  expected.  The  bee  owners  report 
a  heavy  crop  of  honey. 

CoaHt  Counties. 

San  Benito— The  grain  crop  promises  a  heavy  yield. 

MoNTERET  (San  Lucas)— The  grain  in  the  Oa.sis'  district  was 
never  better  than  now  ;  heading  has  commenced. 

San  Li  is  Onispo  (Cambria) -Grasshoppers  are  doing  con- 
siderable damage  in  different  lo<5alities.  In  Green  V^alley 
they  have  entirely  destroyed  the  late  grain.  The  bean  rais- 
ers are  very  much  alarmed  lest  the  grasshoppers  eat  up  the 
beans. 

Foothill  and  Mountain  CountieR. 

MoDoc  (Adin)— Grasshoppers  arc  numerous  on  Butte  creek; 
they  are  very  small  yet  but  large  enough  to  damage  grain. 

Placer  (Kocklin)— Plums  and  pears  will  be  a  light  crop. 
Among  the  vineyards  there  are  fewer  gnats  or  vine  hoppers 
than  have  been  seen  for  years,  and  therefore  the  outlook  for 
the  grape  crop  is  very  good.  Highest  and  lowest  tempera- 
tures, 100°  and  82°. 


Sowing  Sorghum. 


As  it  is  still  early  enough  to  get  a  good  crop  of 
sorghum  on  moist  or  irrigated  land,  we  give  an  ac-  ! 
count  of  sowing  methods  employed  by  an  Eastern 
grower  which  may  be  interesting  to  compare  with 
methods  used  here: 

There  is  really  no  need  of  a  wheat  drill  to  sow 
sorghum  seed  for  a  forage  crop,  as  broadcasting 
will  answer  just  as  well.  The  best  crop  I  have 
grown  was  drilled  in  at  the  rate  bf  one  bushel  of 
seed  to  the  acre,  using  all  the  hoes.  This  was  very 
satisfactory,  as  growing  closely  all  over  the  land  it 
shaded  it  so  that  no  weeds  grew. 

Last  year  I  tried  using  half  the  quantity  of  seed 


and  stopped  every  other  drill  hoe,  making  the  rows 
sixteen  inches  apart,  and  it  was  not  nearly  so  satis- 
factory, as  weeds  grew  between  the  rows  and  the 
stalks  were  large  and  coarse,  so  as  to  be  hard  to 
handle.  When  sown  thickly  the  canes  were  from 
the  size  of  a  pencil  to  that  of  my  finger,  and  when 
cut  and  partly  cured  it  could  be  handled  with  a  four- 
tined  fork  quite  easily.  I  shall  either  broadcast  or 
drill  thickly  all  I  put  in  this  year,  and  shall  try  a 
small  plot  with  seed  at  the  rate  of  two  bushels  to 
the  acrt^,  and  try  curing  it  for  winter  feeding. 

The  crop  I  grew  in  1893  was  sown  .June  17th,  and 
two  months  later  stood  five  feet  high,  and  was  head- 
ing, and  we  began  feeding  from  it  the  1st  of  August. 
I  see  in  looking  over  my  former  article  that  I  say 
the  1st  of  September,  which  is  a  mistake.  I  shall 
feed  enough  of  it  to  hogs  this  fall  to  test  its  value 
for  that  purpose.  I  intend  also  to  try  both  early 
and  late  sowing,  as  well  as  medium,  this  year;  shall 
put  in  some  this  week  (I  write  May  9th),  and  some 
as  late  as  .July,  after  digging  potatoes,  as  I  believe 
that  it  will  mature  in  my  locality  when  sown  the 
middle  of  July,  as  we  rarely  have  killing  frost  until 
well  in  October. 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 


A  Veteran's  Idea  of  Sheep. 

R.  M.  Bell,  the  veteran  wool  grower  of  Illinois, 
gives  a  note  on  recent  revolutions  in  sheep  hus- 
bandry in  that  State,  which  is  interesting  and  sug- 
gestive: 

The  mutton  flocks  prior  to  and  during  the  war 
shared  in  the  general  wreck.  There  was  not  much 
demand  for  mutton  and  the  millions  of  valueless 
Merinos  supplied,  yes,  oversupplied  all  the  demand 
for  mutton.  There  came  a  demand  for  long,  lustrous 
fleeces,  and  the  Cotswold  and  Leicester  sheep 
seemed  to  be  in  luck,  but  this  was  only  temporary. 
The  using  of  these  grand  breeds  for  wool  growing 
was  not  sufficient  to  make  them  profitable. 

While  the  Merinos  had  their  ups  and  downs  from 
1870  to  1885,  sometimes  away  up  and  again  away 
down,  a  suspicion  existed  that  there  would  never  be 
any  permanence  to  wool  growing  st;  in  Illinois. 
Men  went  into  the  business  as  a  speculation,  ready 
to  let  go  at  any  time  if  the  bottom  threatened  to 
drop  out  of  the  wool  market.  Nobody  had  better 
sheep;  nobody  had  better  feed;  nobody  knew  better 
how  to  raise  wool;  but  the  cost  of  producing  a 
pound  of  wool  was  too  great  to  compete  with  the 
cheapness  of  the  West.  Lands  were  too  high- 
priced;  the  cost  of  living  was  too  great;  they  could 
make  money  faster  in  raising  corn,  and  that  settled 
the  sheep  question,  for  all  was  for  wool. 

The  mutton  industry  in  the  meantime  continued  to 
gain  in  interest,  and  when  the  wool  no  longer  gave 
a  living  to  farmers  and  the  National  Government 
seemed  no  longer  to  afford  protection  from  foreign 
competition,  the  demand  for  mutton  was  equal  to 
the  supplies  and  saved  the  sheep  industry  from 
utter  despondency  and  ruin.  The  flocks  of  British 
herds  that  had  long  been  established  were  found  to 
be  as  good  as  there  were  in  the  world,  and  Illinois 
was  as  famous  for  mutton  sheep  as  it  had  formerly 
been  for  Merino  sheep. 

Merino  flocks  had  years  ago  cut  loose  from  the 
little,  wrinkly,  greasy  Vermont  type,  and  were 
found  to  be  larger  with  desirable  meat  qualities,  and 
took  up  the  claim  of  a  mutton  and  wool  sheep. 
Here,  then,  were  English  mutton  breeds  opposed  by 
Merino  mutton  types.  And  in  1894  and  1895,  the 
pivotal  period,  American  sheep  husbandry  is  be- 
lieved to  be  entering  upon  what  wc  may  call  the 
mutton  era.  This  will  prove  to  be  a  com))ieted,  well- 
rounded,  well-balanced  sheep  husbandry,  exactly 
suited  to  the  conditions  of  a  declining  fertility, 
which  threatens  to  reduce  the  rich  prairies  of  our 
State  to  an  equality  with  the  hills  of  New  England 
and  the  valleys  of  Virginia. 

If  you  doubt  the  correctness  of  this  statement 
compare  the  yields  of  grain  now  obtained  with  what 
the  siunr  land  produced  twenty-five  years  ago  and 
you  will  be  convinced.  Along  this  line  are  conflict- 
ing views  and  various  plans  for  preventing  the  de- 
pletion of  soil  are  hinted  at.  When  Illinois  farmers 
shall  awake  to  the  dangers  of  impoverished  farms 
and  to  the  importance  of  sheep  in  maintaining  and 
reclaiming  the  richness  of  their  soils  there  will  be 
reached  an  interest  in  sheep  akin  to  what  now  exists 
in  the  older  nations  of  Europe:  and  that  time  has 
nearly  come.  Sheep,  as  we  think,  belong  to  agri- 
culture, and  agriculture  must  have  the  help  of  sheep 
or  decline. 

Ill  inois  farmers  are  giving  more  and  more  atten- 
tion each  year  to  feeding  sheep  for  the  market.  It 
is  possible  that  the  great  corn  bolt,  with  its  center 
where  we  stand  to-day,  shall  become  the  great  feed- 
ing region  where  Western  sheep,  as  well  as  Western 
cattle,  shall  be  furnished  for  the  markets.  Some 
farmers  with  the  requisite  skill  and  facilities  are 
experimenting  with  raising  early  mutton  lambs.  To 
some  this  promises  large  and  quick  profits.  With 


some  such  incidental  sheep  enterprises  the  Illinois 
farmer  can  convert  his  crops  of  grain  and  forage 
into  mutton,  market  his  corn  at  home,  secure  valu- 
able manure  and  not  be  required  to  lay  down  his 
land  to  pasturage  and  give  his  time  to  breeding  the 
sheep  he  feeds. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Disease  of  the  English  Walnut. 

There  is  a  disease  of  the  English  walnut  which  is 
now  occasioning  growers  loss  and  anxiety.  The 
chief  outward  manifestation  is  a  black  spot,  gener- 
ally at  the  apex  of  the  nut,  of  irregular  outline,  and 
various  in  size.  Cutting  into  the  substance  of  the 
immature  nut  the  discoloration  is  seen  to  entend  in- 
wards generally  to  the  center  of  the  nut,  but  some- 
times obliquely  toward  the  outside  of  the  hull.  The 
nut  is  destroyed  by  the  disease,  and  in  some  cases  it 
occurs  in  such  quantity  that  the  crop  is  materially 
reduced.  This  trouble  was  first  reported  to  us  from 
Yolo  county  last  year.  It  also  occurs  in  the  walnut 
regions  of  southern  California,  and  has  there  re- 
ceived the  attention  of  Newton  B.  Pierce,  the  special 
agent  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  who  has 
been  studying  plant  diseases  for  several  years  in 
this  State.  In  a  letter  which  Mr.  Pierce  writes  to 
John  Scott,  Horticultural  Commissioner  of  Los  An- 
geles county,  we  find  the  following: 

The  disease  to  which  you  call  attention  has  not,  to 
my  knowledge,  been  thoroughly  worked  out.  It  has 
been  more  or  less  common  in  the  Santa  Ana  valley 
for  several  years.  There  appears  to  be  two  causes 
for  the  loss  of  nuts  from  this  trouble,  if  not  three. 

First — There  appears  to  be  some  organism — fun- 
gus or  insect — which  is  capable  of  piercing  and  de- 
stroying the  tissues  of  the  nut  hull,  and  perhaps  the 
tender  twig  as  well.  The  mycelium  of  some  fungus 
has  been  observed  by  me  in  the  black  tissue,  but 
thus  far  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  remove  all 
doubt  about  its  being  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  No 
spores  appear  to  be  present,  and,  of  course,  without 
them  no  determination  of  the  fungus  could  be  made. 
It  is  still  possible,  however,  that  a  fungus  is  the 
prime  cause  of  the  local  black  spots,  but  that  the 
form  fruits  on  some  other  host.  It  resembles  the 
work  of  some  shot-hole  fungus.  Still  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  an  insect  or  mite  piercing 
the  rind  of  the  nut  might  start  such  a  spot — as  all 
spots  upon  the  young  growth  of  the  walnut  will 
turn  black  owing  to  the  oxidation  of  the  large 
amount  of  tannic  acid  in  the  walnut,  e&pecially  in 
its  3'oung  growth. 

Second — After  the  rind  of  the  nut  husk  is  pene- 
trated it  admits  of  the  entrance  of  a  species  of  ba- 
cillus common  in  this  country.  If  the  nuts  are  soft 
and  green  when  it  obtains  entrance  it  rapidly  multi- 
plies and  disorganizes  the  tissue  of  the  husk  or 
shuck,  especially  next  to  the  forming  shell  of  the  nut 
proper.  In  this  way  we  often  see  a  small  exterior 
spot  which  enlarges  as  we  cut  inward,  and  often 
spreads  over  a  considerable  surface  of  the  nut  shell, 
turning  all  black  next  to  the  nut.  In  cases  where 
this  takes  place  so  early  in  the  season  that  there  are 
still  soft  spots  in  the  shell  of  the  nut  the  bacillus  de- 
composes the  tissue  and  enters  into  the  meat  proper 
of  the  nut  while  it  is  still  soft.  Here  it  multiplies  to 
immense  numbers  and  decomposes  the  meat  or  pulp 
of  the  nut.  Afterwards  what  remains  dries  down 
to  a  black  skin  within  the  shell.  Pure  cultures  of 
the  bacillus  doing  this  work  have  been  obtained  by 
me  a  year  or  two  since,  and  inoculations  made  for 
the  purpo.se  of  reproducing  the  disease  so  far  as  its 
secondary  effects  are  concerned,  but  probably  owing 
to  the  lateness  of  the  season  when  the  work  was 
done,  and  the  consequent  hardness  of  the  hull  and 
nut,  I  obtained  no  conclusive  results.  It  is  my  hope 
to  continue  this  investigation  when  the  time  and  op- 
portunity will  permit. 

Third — There  are  soil  conditions  and  those  of 
moisture  which  appear  to  directly  influence  the  seri- 
ous development  of  this  walnut  trouble.  It  appears 
more  common  at  roadsides  and  on  streaks  of  light 
or  dry  soil  than  where  moisture  and  soil  conditions 
are  combined  for  the  best  growth  of  foliage  and 
wood,  and  on  trees  on  dry  and  sandy  streaks  of  light 
or  dry  soil  than  where  moisture  and  soil  conditions 
are  combined  for  the  best  growth  of  foliage  and 
wood.  Trees  on  dry,  sandy  streaks  of  soil  often 
have  a  large  percentage  of  affected  nuts.  If  the 
first  cause — the  entering  wedge,  so  to  speak — of  the 
disease  is  a  fungus,  then  I  would  recommend  the 
winter  spraying  of  the  affected  trees  with  a  Bor- 
deaux mixture  made  of  six  pounds  copper  sulphate, 
four  pounds  quicklime  and  forty-five  gallons  of 
water.  This  spray  may  be  applied  three  weeks  or 
so  before  the  buds  open  in  the  sprinir.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  one  or  two  of  the  three  affected  trees  you 
mention  be  sprayed  this  coming  winter,  leaving  the 
other  for  comparison  next  summer.  This  line  of 
treatment  is  suggested  only  as  an  experiment,  for 
thus  far  I  have  not  treated  the  matter  personally. 
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FRUIT  riARKETINQ. 


Outlook  for  Dried  Fruit  in  1895. 


By  A.  W.  Porter  at  June  meeting  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Society. 

Growers  and  dealers  can  look  back  to  the  fruit 
season  of  1894  as  dragging,  unsatisfactory,  and,  in 
the  main,  unprofitable.  Though  prices  opened  com- 
paratively low,  the  wage  earners  of  the  United 
States  had  no  money  to  spend  for  anything  but  the 
actual  necessities  of  life,  among  which  dried  fruits 
can  hardly  be  classed  as  yet,  though,  with  the  low 
prices  prevailing  and  their  general  introduction, 
they  are  rapidly  becoming  such. 

With  the  enormous  yield  of  most  varieties  and  the 
absolute  failure  of  none,  high  prices  were  not  ex- 
pected by  the  growers  of  this  State  last  year,  but 
they  had  a  right  to  expect  that  better  prices  would 
rule  than  prevailed  during  a  greater  part  of  the 
year.  The  railway  strike  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season  prevented  a  large  quantity  from  finding  a 
market  East  in  a  fresh  state,  and  as  a  consequence 
nothing  remained  for  the  producer  but  to  dry  his 
fruit,  and  it  seems  to  most  dealers  that,  commencing 
from  last  June,  they  have  been  drying  continuously 
ever  since,  judging  from  the  amount  of  the  dried 
product  placed  upon  the  market. 

This  season  has  opened  more  auspiciously  for  all; 
transportation  facilities  are  good,  the  whole  country 
is  in  a  more  prosperous  condition,  wages  East  are 
being  advanced  and  there  is  a  prospect  that  the 
laborers  of  that  section,  who  are  our  great  consum- 
ers of  dried  fruit,  will  eat  something  besides  "  hog 
and  hominy  "  this  year. 

We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  only  at  reas- 
onable prices  can  the  immense  quantity  annually  pro- 
duced in  this  State  find  a  market,  and  if  any  par- 
ticular line  opens  at  a  high  figure  but  a  limited 
quantity  of  that  article  will  be  consumed.  Prices  on 
many  varieties  that  a  few  years  ago  were  considered 
low  would  be  high  to-day,  and  we  must  not  delude 
ourselves  with  the  thought  that  because  a  few  years 
since  we  produced  but  300  carloads  of  apricots  and 
they  brought  a  certain  price  we  can  market  a  like 
quantity  this  year  at  equal  prices. 

Not  only  is  the  condition  of  the  buyers  entirely 
different  fi-om  three  to  four  years  ago,  but  we  are 
confronted  with  a  carry-over  stock  of  last  year's 
goods  of  an  amount  which  of  itself  would  be  consid- 
ered a  large  quantity  to  market  a  comparatively 
few  years  ago.  I  speak  particularly  of  apricots,  as 
they  are  known  to  be  an  extremely  short  crop,  and  I 
believe  that  every  pound  produced  this  year  will  be 
wanted  at  fair  prices — prices  that  will  show  a  profit 
to  the  producer  and  will  also  be  within  reach  of  the 
average  consumer;  better  prices  than  prevailed  last 
year,  but  not  such  extreme  prices  as  it  was  the  good 
fortune  of  growers  to  receive  in  years  gone  by. 

From  best  information  received,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  peaches,  the  crop  of  fruit  is  not  large 
throughout  the  Eastern  States,  still  a  small  crop  at 
the  present  time  will  yield  an  enormous  amount  as 
compared  with  the  crop  of  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago. 
Fruit  planting  has  been  carried  on  in  many  of  the 
Eastern  States  to  nearly  as  great  an  extent  as  it 
has  in  California,  so  that  it  is  not  as  easy  to  figure 
what  the  output  will  be  as  it  was  ten  years  ago  when 
we  consider  that  but  a  few  States  were  then  produc- 
ing the  bulk  of  the  fruit  for  that  section. 

We  can  all  remember  when  the  apple  crop  of  the 
country  was  gauged  by  the  amount  produced  in  New 
York  and  New  England,  but  to-day  Michigan,  Mis- 
souri and  Arkansas  are  factors  recognized  through- 
out the  world,  and  the  short  crop  in  New  York 
means  but  a  little  with  the  prospects  of  good  crops 
elsewhere. 

I  mention  these  facts  because  I  believe  it  for  the 
best  interests  of  our  State  that  fair  prices  rule  from 
year  to  year  rather  than  that  figures  be  named  at 
the  beginning  of  the  season  which  will  prevent  the 
goods  going  into  consumption,  as  the  stock  that  is 
carried  over  always  has  to  be  sold  at  extremely  low 
prices.  This  is  evidenced  from  the  fact  that  old 
apricots  from  the  same  localities  from  which  new 
goods  are  now  being  shipped  can  be  bought  from  two 
to  three  cents  per  pound  less  than  the  price  at 
which  new  goods  are  selling,  and  the  same  is  equally 
true  of  other  fruits. 

I  believe  the  low  price  of  last  year  will  not  prove 
an  unmixed  evil,  for  our  fruit  has  been  introduced 
to  nearly  every  city  in  the  United  States,  and  a 
demand  has  been  created  which  will,  in  the  future, 
pay  the  grower  for  his  losses  of  last  year.  Already 
inquiries  are  being  received  for  fruit  in  car-lots  from 
cities  which,  a  few  years  ago,  used  practically  none: 
The  American  consumer  may  be  patriotic  about  this 
time  of  the  year  when  the  evidences  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  anniversary  of  our  independence  are  so 
apparent,  but  prune  growers  must  not  forget  that 
when  a  consumer  buys  prunes  his  patriotism  will  not 
prevent  his  buying  French  prunes  instead  of  Cali- 
fornia if  the  French  are  the  cheaper. 

This  was  so  conclusively  proven  last  year  and, 
though  the  experience  was  dearly  bought,  it  may  be 
worth  all  it  has  cost  the  State,  if  it  shall  teach  us 


that  the  time  to  market  our  prunes  (and  in  fact  all 
our  dried  fruit)  is  when  the  trade  wants  to  buy  and 
not  after  they  have  bought  somewhere  else,  for  any 
goods  sold  at  such  a  time  must  be  sold  at  a  sacrifice. 

Present  indications  are  that  we  shall  have  a  good 
market  for  this  article  at  fair  prices;  our  own  crop 
is  not  large,  the  foreign  crop  is  reported  a  trifle  less 
than  last  year,  but  still  a  good  one,  and  if  reasonable 
prices  are  named  at  the  beginning  of  the  season 
every  pound  produced  in  this  State  and  Oregon 
should  go  into  consumption  during  the  next  twelve 
months,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  prices  will  be 
named  by  the  growers  in  this  State  that  will  put  the 
goods  where  they  belong. 

Many  reports  are  sent  to  this  country  from 
France  that  are  entirely  misleading,  some  of  them 
emanating  from  speculators,  who,  owning  large 
blocks  of  stock  there,  are  interested  in  disseminating 
information  which  will  cause  the  California  grower 
to  hold  for  higher  prices,  under  the  delusion  that 
the  foreign  crop  is  a  short  one,  the  Frenchman  in 
the  meantime  unloading  his  goods  on  the  American 
buyer  at  prices  considerably  under  the  quotations 
named  as  ruling  there. 

The  peach  crop  East  is  conceded  by  all  to  be  a 
large  one,  but  as  they  are  all  either  used  in  the 
fresh  state  or  the  canned  we  have  no  competition  as 
far  as  the  dried  product  is  concerned,  except  that 
with  cheap  canned  peaches,  or  cheap  canned  fruit  of 
any  kind;  we  cannot  expect  high  prices  for  dried 
peaches,  nor  do  we  wish  for  it,  for,  with  the  enor- 
mous acreage  that  will  soon  be  in  full  bearing,  we 
cannot  expect  high  prices  to  be  maintained.  Taken 
one  year  with  another  our  peach  crop  is  the  surest 
of  any  fruit  produced,  and  both  in  the  canned  and 
dried  state  is  popular  with  the  trade  East. 

There  is  another  fact  that  we  should  keep  con- 
tinually before  us  and  that  is  that  an  estimate  of  the 
stock  remaining  on  this  coast  is  of  but  little  value  in 
determining  values  that  will  or  should  rule.  The 
mere  fact  of  shipping  fruit  East  does  not  necessarily 
imply  that  it  has  reached  the  consumer,  as  the  hun- 
dreds of  carloads  of  dried  fruit  now  in  cold  storage 
East  will  testify. 

We  are  apt  to  make  the  remark  that  there  are 
but  so  many  cars  of  peaches  and  so  many  cars  of 
apricots  remaining  here,  overlooking  the  fact  that 
they  are  simply  moved  from  California  to  Chicago  or 
New  York  and  have  the  same  effect  upon  the  mar- 
ket there  that  they  would  have  upon  this  did  they 
remain  at  this  end.  I  am  not  a  pessimist  as  regards 
the  dried  fruit  business  nor  do  I  believe  that  we 
have  reached  the  era  of  overproduction,  as  so  many 
claim.  With  due  diligence  in  the  preparation  and 
marketing  of  our  product  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
grower  should  not  receive  a  fair  remuneration  for 
his  labor. 

Twenty  years  ago  I  remember  talking  to  J.  Lusk, 
the  pioneer  canner  of  this  State,  regarding  this  very 
matter.  He  was  operating  his  cannery  in  Oakland 
at  the  time  and  had  just  returned  from  this  city, 
where  he  had  purchased  large  quantities  of  fresh 
fruit.  Naming  the  prices  paid  by  him  that  day  for 
canning  peaches  (if  my  memory  is  not  at  fault  it  was 
from  15  to  25  cents  per  basket),  he  said  to  me, 
"  Young  man,  orchard  planting  has  been  carried  on 
to  such  an  extent  in  this  State  that  inside  of  five 
years  they  will  be  cutting  down  their  trees  and 
using  them  for  firewood,  for  already  we  have 
reached  a  point  when  fruit  growing  is  not  profit- 
able." That  was  twenty  years  ago,  and  there  have 
been  but  few  seasons  from  that  time  to  this  when 
fruit  could  be  purchased  at  anything  like  the  prices 
paid  then. 

We  often  hear  enormous  yields  prophesied  by  the 
growers  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  and  occa 
sionally  they  materialize,  but  oftener  the  result  is  a 
disappointment.  For  some  reason,  to  me  unknown, 
nature  steps  in  and  evens  up  matters,  though  not 
always  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  grower,  still  in  a 
manner  probably  for  his  best  interest. 

I  believe  that  the  season  just  opening  will  prove  a 
satisfactory  one  to  the  growers  and  handlers  of  Cali- 
fornia fruit,  and,  believing  that  the  interest  of  the 
producer  and  the  seller  are  identical,  I  hope  that 
closer  union  may  be  established  between  them,  as 
we  are  both  working  for  the  same  end,  namely,  fair 
prices  and  a  profit  on  our  business. 


THE  FIELD. 


Danger  in  5orgiium. 

The  season  is  approaching  again  when  people  will 
be  puzzling  themselves  over  the  apparently  poisonous 
effect  of  second-growth  sorghum.  F.  D.  Coburn,  of 
the  Kansas  Board  of  Agriculture,  has  given  the  sub- 
ject attention,  and  in  a  letter  to  the  Brerder.i'  Gazefti' 
he  says  :  According  to  my  observation  there  ap- 
pears pretty  good  evidence  to  establish  either  side 
of  the  case  preferred  as  to  second-growth  sorghum. 
One  thing  is  certain  :  many  cattle  have  died  within 
an  hour,  or  even  a  half-hour,  after  being  given  ac- 
cess to  growing  second-growth  sorghum  or  Kaffir 
corn,  their  owners  finding  to  their  sorrow  that  these 
were  as  deadly  as  the  "  didn't-know-it-was-loaded  " 


gun.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  apparently  just 
as  many  owners  who  will  testify  that  they  have 
raised  sorghum  for  years,  and  their  cattle  have  had 
free  access  to  it  in  well-nigh  all  its  various  stages 
and  conditions,  only  to  thrive  and  wax  fat. 

Sometimes  it  kills  and  sometimes  it  doesn't.  Why 
it  kills  or  why  it  doesn't  kill  no  fellow  has  yet  found 
out. 

A  Mississippi  man,  after  twenty  years'  experience 
and  losing  more  or  less  stock,  says:  ''I  do  not 
believe  it  poisonous  in  any  stage  of  its  growth,  yet 
if  hungry  cattle  are  allowed  to  go  into  a  sorghum 
patch  and  eat  their  fill  at  any  stage  of  its  growth, 
either  ripe  or  unripe  cane,  early  in  the  spring  or 
late  in  the  fall,  they  will  be  as  dead  as  the  proverbial 
door  nail  in  from  four  to  eight  hours." 

A  Nebraska  man  writes  :  "  October  7th  and  8th 
we  had  quite  a  frost.  A  neighbor  turned  his  stock  on 
the  sorghum  on  the  8th.  Ten  to  fifteen  minutes 
later  ten  of  his  cows  were  dead.  After  a  few 
mouthfuls  they  commenced  to  stager  and  tum.ble  as 
if  poisoned." 

Another  man  says  :  "We  have  fed  sorghum  to 
cattle  at  any  and  all  stages  of  growth — first  growth, 
second  growth  and  frost-bitten — and  always  with 
apparent  benefit  except  once.  This  exception  was 
with  a  yearling  sucking  calf.  When  the  sorghum 
was  about  knee  high  armfuls  of  it  were  given  to  the 
calf,  beginning  in  the  morning.  At  one  o'clock  it 
had  a  symptom  of  bloat  and  at  four  o'clock  was 
dead." 

I  never  heard  of  any  losses  by  cattle  pasturing  on 
first-growth  sorghum,  nor  from  eating  the  second 
growth  after  it  was  cured.  I  would  have  no  partic- 
ular fears  of  the  latter;  but  as  to  the  green  stuff,  I 
have  seen  enough  to  convince  me  of  its  being  "  bad 
medicine "  sometimes — in  fact  many  times.  I  sus- 
pect that  really  much  of  the  trouble  arises  from 
turning  hurgry  cattle  wholly  unaccustomed  to  it 
where  they  eat  too  much  and  too  ravenously,  espe- 
cially soon  after  a  frost  or  about  the  season  of  frosts. 


California  Tobacco  Growing. 

We  alluded  recently  to  the  action  of  the  Manu- 
facturers' Association  in  urging  the  possible  profit 
in  tobacco  growing  in  this  State,  and  mention  the 
fine  display  of  thirty  varieties  of  tobacco  now  gi-ow- 
ing  on  the  University  grounds  in  Berkeley.  Mr.  J. 
D.  Culp,  who  has  for  years  urged  tobacco  growing 
in  this  State,  and  on  whose  showing  the  Manufac- 
turers' Association  relies,  has  given  an  interview  to 
a  Chronicle  reporter  in  which  he  speaks  more 
definitely  of  California  adaptations  to  the  crop  : 

"I  am  quite  confident,"  said  Mr.  Culp,  "that 
it  will  not  be  long  before  California  supplies 
the  United  States  with  tobacco  leaf.  There  are 
many  difficulties  to  overcome  in  the  growing  of 
tobacco  in  the  East  which  nature  has  not  put  in  our 
way  out  here.  For  instance,  a  heavy  rain  at  a  cer- 
tain stage  of  the  plant's  growth  will  destroy  the 
entire  harvest.  A  late  frost  will  kill  the  plant.  A 
heavy  wind  will  break  it  down  and  ruin  it.  While 
rain  will  injure  the  plant,  it  must  have  sufficient  moist- 
ure to  make  it  grow  properly.  Now,  in  California, 
the  long  dry  season,  together  with  irrigation,  gives 
us  the  very  conditions  that  are  needed  for  the  suc- 
cessful cultivation  of  the  tobacco  plant.  Many 
attempts  have  been  made  in  California  to  grow 
tobacco,  but  few  of  them  have  been  successful,  be- 
cause growers  here  failed  to  attend  properly  to  the 
plant.  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  the  cultivation 
of  tobacco  in  California  can  be  carried  on  very  suc- 
cessfully. There  are  a  great  many  localities  suit- 
able for  its  growth. 

"  At  San  Felipe  the  soil  is  alluvial,  a  little  sandy, 
and  I  think  a  similar  soil  in  any  of  the  valleys  will  do 
as  well  as  that  at  my  place.  I  look,  too,  to  see  a 
very  fine  tobacco  raised  in  the  hills  of  the  State. 
The  foothills  of  the  coast  range  and  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  mountains  I  think  highly  suitable  to  the 
cultivation  of  tobacco. 

"  An  acre  will  yield  about  1000  to  1500  pounds  of 
cured  tobacco,  and  I  sell  my  product  at  fifty  cents 
a  pound.  I  raise  all  the  plants  from  seed  and  set 
them  out  in  February  or  March,  and  by  the  end  of 
June  the  picking  of  the  leaves  begins  and  continues 
until  about  November.  In  planting,  I  set  the  plants 
about  three  feet  apart  one  way  and  about  one  foot 
apart  another  way.  The  merchants  here  have 
agreed  to  take  all  the  tobacco  that  can  be  grown 
here  for  twenty-five  cents  a  pound. 

"  As  to  the  quality  of  the  tobacco  grown  in  Cali- 
fornia, I  will  say  that  it  is  superior  to  that  produced 
in  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  I  plant  the  Havana 
tobacco,  and  I  think  it  is  quite  as  good  as  the  Cuba 
article.  In  fact,  I  have  sold  my  tobacco  to  people 
who  required  me  to  keep  quiet  about  where  it  was 
grown,  so  that  they  could  use  it  as  Havana  tobacco. 
We  have  the  conditions  here  to  grow  the  best  to- 
bacco in  the  world,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  some  day 
the  tobacco  crop  of  California  will  be  more  profitable 
than  the  wheat  crop.  I  am  told  that  there  are 
365,000.000  pounds  of  tobacco  used  in  making  plugs 
in  the  United  States  every  year.  That  is  an  enor- 
mous quantity.    If  we  can  produce  the  finest  qual- 
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itv  in  this  State  and  the  area  is  practically  un- 
imited  for  its  growth,  we  can  successfully  compete 
with  the  Eastern  States  to  supply  this  enormous 
demand.  . 

"  The  one  diffkulty  in  the  way  of  growing  tobacco 
is  in  knowing  how  to  cultivate  and  cure  it.  It  is  a 
difficult  plant  to  grow  unless  one  is  familiar  with  its 
needs  and  habits.  The  cultivation  here  is  different 
from  the  cultivation  in  Kentucky  or  in  Connecticut, 
and  men  from  both  these  States  who  have  tried  to 
grow  it  here  in  the  same  way  as  they  did  back  in 
their  own  States  have  failed.  A  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  made  an  attempt  to  grow  tobacco  in 
Fresno  county  last  year,  but  did  not  succeed  because 
he  did  not  go  about  it  right.  He  failed  to  irrigate 
at  the  proper  time,  and  the  ground  got  dry  and 
baked  the  life  out  of  the  plants.  I  am  sure  that  the 
land  he  cultivated  can  be  made  to  yield  handsomely 
if  properly  attended  to. 

"The  manufacture  of  tobacco  in  to  plugs  and  cigars 
will  be  a  big  industry  in  San  Francisco  again.  At 
one  time  there  were  12.000  workmen  employed  here 
to  manufacture  tobacco  into  the  forms  for  use;  now 
there  are  not  1400  in  the  whole  State.  But  if 
can  grow  the  best  tobacco  in  the  United  States  right 
here  in  California,  and  that,  too,  in  large  quantities. 
I  think  San  Francisco  will  be  the  center  of  the 
tobacco  manufacturing  industry  of  the  country.  It 
ought  to  be." 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  subject  of 
tobacco  cultivation  in  California  among  the  farmers. 
Inquiries  are  being  made  daily  at  the  State  Board  of 
Trade  for  information  as  to  how  it  should  be  grown. 
It  has  already  been  established  that  the  very  highest 
quality  of  American  tobacco  can  be  produced  in  Cali- 
fornia'. It  will  not  be  long  before  the  industry  will 
be  fully  understood  through  hundreds  of  experi- 
ments.  

Steady  Farming. 


While  our  readers  seem  disposed  to  urge  diversi- 
fied farming  as  the  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  recent  ex- 
perience in  low  prices  and  hard  times,  we  add  to  their 
tenets  the  following  exhortation  from  the  German- 
town  Tihtjraph  to  a  steady  course  of  production 
rather  than  too  much  splurging  after  this  and  that 
and  the  other  thing  which  seem  at  the  moment  prom- 
ising but  are  frequently  a  disappointment.  Of 
course  the  crops  mentioned  by  the  writer  are  not  al- 
ways the  best  for  California,  but  the  idea  is  right. 
What  crops  constitute  steady  farming  depends  upon 
the  adaptations  of  the  locality.  Each  must  deter- 
mine that  for  himself. 

Steady  farming,  with  a  good  rotation  of  crops  per- 
sistently followed,  is  the  surest  way  to  success  for 
farmers.  Abrupt  changes  in  order  to  meet  high  prices 
for  some  farm  product  are  dangerous  practices.  It  is 
within  the  remembrance  of  every  farmer  when  hay 
was  so  low  that  it  hardly  paid  to  raise  it  for  market, 
but  since  then  farmers  have  been  making  more 
profit  off  hay  than  almost  any  other  crop.  To  suit 
the  change,  a  great  many  dropped  hay  from  their 
list  of  farm  crops,  and  tried  to  get  along  without  it. 
The  steady  farmers  continued  to  give  grass  a  place 
in  their  crop  rotation,  turning  it  under  when  it 
would  not  pay  to  cut  and  sell  it  as  hay,  and  when 
prices  went  up  again  for  hay  they  were  the  only  ones 
who  had  good  crops  to  sell.  Besides  enriching  their 
soil  with  the  grass,  they  found  themselves  prepared 
to  reap  a  good  harvest  when  prices  came  around 
again  to  their  normal  condition. 

Just  now  sheep  have  been  at  a  discount,  and  thou- 
sands have  been  selling  off  to  raise  .something  else 
more  profitable.  But  sheep,  both  for  wool  and  mut- 
ton, will  be  profitable  in  the  future.  Several  times 
in  the  past  the  sheep  industry  has  been  at  its  lowest 
ebb,  but  it  revived  in  time.  Steam  and  electricity 
are  said  to  be  driving  horses  out  of  the  market,  and 
that  it  will  no  longer  pay  to  raise  fine  colts.  There 
never  was  a  time,  and  probably  never  will  be,  when 
it  did  not  pay  to  raise  good  horses.  Underbred 
stock  is  too  plentiful,  and  will  be  at  a  greater  dis- 
count in  the  future  than  now;  but  fine  driving  road 
horses  or  heavy  draft  horses  will  never  lose  their 
value  permanently.  It  is  within  the  remembrance 
of  the  writer  when  many  farmers  paid  $5  and  $6  per 
head  for  ordinary  sheep  because  a  boom  in  that  line 
was  sending  everything  upward. 

There  are  too  many  farmers  engaged  in  this  indus- 
trj'  who  wait  for  high  prices,  and  then  they  rush  in- 
to that  particular  line  of  work.  If  sheep  are  high 
priced  they  pay  exhorbitant  prices  for  stock  in  order 
to  raise  others  to  sell.  If  corn  is  the  leading  farm 
product  that  pays  well,  they  turn  their  farms  into 
enormous  corn  fields,  unmindful  of  the  fact  often  that 
they  do  not  understand  its  culture  nor  the  expenses 
attached  to  it.  Frequently  they  have  to  make  an  in- 
itial outlay  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  abrupt  change, 
which  alone  will  take  away  all  prolits. 

Just  now  more  farmers  are  preparing  for  abrupt 
changes  than  ever  before.  It  has  been  a  disastrous 
year  with  most  of  us.  Many  have  lost  money,  and 
are  generally  dissatisfied  with  their  conditions. 
Each  one  is  looking  around  at  those  who  seem  to  be 
raising  something  more  profitable.  Very  often  these 


profitable  products  are  only  temporarily  so,  and  by 
the  time  the  change  is  made  they  will  no  longer  pay 
good  prices.  Good,  steady  farming,  with  a  fair 
rotation  of  crops,  is  the  only  sure  way  for  any 
farmer  to  make  farming  a  sure  thing.  Grass,  hay, 
oats,  wheat,  potatoes,  corn,  sheep,  cows  and  horses 
cannot  always  be  unprofitable.  A  proper  system  of 
diversified  farming  will  make  profits  a  certainty  on 
some  of  the  crops.  It  is  at  any  rate  good  farming. 
The  land  is  kept  up,  not  run  down.  Expenses  are 
normal  and  outlays  not  increased  by  such  violent 
changes.  The  pigs,  chickens,  cows  and  sheep  will 
]  all  yield  some  incidental  profits,  while  the  main  farm 
crops  may  fluctuate  from  year  to  year,  but  not  more 
so  than  manufactured  articles.  Fluctuation  is  char- 
acteristic of  every  business,  and  farmers  have  no 
more  than  their  share.  The  shoe  manufacturer 
does  not  take  up  pin  making  because  shoes  happen 
to  be  unprofitable  for  a  season  or  two. 


Why  Prison  Grain  Bags  Are  High. 


Perhaps  no  subject,  next  to  the  maarhet , price  for 
the  product,  interests  the  grain  growers  more  just 
at  this  time  than  the  price  of  bags.  The  spectacle 
of  the  State  making  bags  with  convict  labor,  selling 
the  product  higher  than  the  importers  of  East  In- 
dian bags  asked  for  it,  has  been  a  wonder  to  bag 
!  buyers.  How  cheap  labor  in  Hindoostan  could 
undersell  free  labor  at  the  State's  prison  has  been 
much  of  a  mystery.  To  get  an  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion a  reporter  for  the  Exdmliifr  has  secured  the 
views  of  the  prison  directors.  It  seems  that  the 
State  Prison  Commissioners  insist  they  are  offering 
grain  bags  at  less  than  their  cost,  even  with  the 
advantage  of  unpaid  convict  labor  at  their  com- 
mand. Last  Saturday  they  quietly  met  and  reduced 
the  price  of  sacks,  that  they  say  have  cost  them  4.86 
cents,  from  5  cents  to  4A  cents  apiece.  In  doing  so 
they  merely  met  the  market  quotations.  While  the 
importers  had  been  selling  large  quantities  of  sacks 
at  4i  and  4s  cents,  the  prison  authorities  had  been 
able  to  dispose  of  but  205,500  sacks  out  of  their 
;i, 000,000  stock  since  January  1st,  while  for  the  first 
six  months  of  last  year  their  sales  amounted  to 
2.51:5,000  sacks.  A  limit  of  500,000  was  placed  on 
their  sale  at  the  reduced  figures,  in  the  hope  that 
the  outside  stock  might  become  reduced,  and  an  ad- 
vance on  the  balance  on  hand  might  be  made  suf- 
ficient to  recoup  losses. 

Critics  of  the  present  l)oard  assert  that  there 
have  been  injudicious  purchases  of  the  raw  material 
and  to  thpm  are  to  be  tittributed  the  condition  of 
affairs.  This  statement  is  denied  by  President  de 
Pue.  He  says  that  since  the  duty  of  \h  cents  was 
removed  from  jute  bags  it  is  impossible  to  compete 
with  cheap  Indian  labor,  were  it  not  for  the  disci- 
plinary effect  of  the  work  on  the  1400  convicts  at 
San  Quentin  it  would  be  better  to  shut  down  the 
jute  factory  there. 

In  regard  to  the  purchases  of  jute  he  said  that  the 
prices  had  been  effected  by  the  depreciation  of  sil- 
ver, which  could  not  be  foreseen,  and  if  they  had 
fallen  a  cent  a  pound  after  a  large  purchase  (though 
he  would  not  admit  such  to  be  the  fact)  there  was 
no  help  for  it.  Jute,  he  said,  had  to  be  bought  in 
the  fall  or  early  winter  in  order  to  secure  its  trans- 
portation on  sailing  vessels  which  leave  Calcutta 
during  the  months  of  November,  December  and 
January  of  each  year,  while  steamers  sail  in  the 
months  of  August  and  September. 

The  jute  purchases  of  the  Prison  Commission  for 
the  last  two  seasons  have  been  as  follows,  and  show 
the  break  in  the  market: 

CROP  OF  189S. 

Dole.  HdleK.  I'ricf. 

September  13,  1893   500  .0315 

December  -M,  1893   BOO  .0840 

December  a-i.  1893  1,000  .0350 

January  3-1,  1894  4,000  .Wi<^ 

CROP  OP  1884. 

Date.  Jialtii.  Prire. 

August  10,  1894  1,000  .oaWH 

August  14,  1894   1,000  .0^93 

Septem  berl  1 ,  1 894  1 ,000  .0870 

November  14,  1894  3,(XI0  .(J23;i 

Since  the  last-named  date  no  jute  has  been  bought 
by  the  prison  directors.'  President  de  Pue  stated 
that  the  bags  offered  for  sale  this  year  were  mostly 
manufactured  from  the  high-priced  raw  material  of 
the  old  crop  of  189^^,  while  the  bags  imported  were 
probably  made  from  the  cheap  jute  of  1894.  The 
heavy  purchase  of  4,000  bales  of  jute  in  January, 
1894.  at  a  figure  higher  than  that  which  has  since 
prevailed,  is  given  as  the  cause  of  the  importers 
being  able  to  undersell  the  product  of  the  San  Quen- 
tin factory.  The  apologists  for  the  board  say  the 
mistake  appears  to  have  been  in  ordering  a  larger 
supply  than  was  necessary  by  cheap  freight  sailing 
vessels  rather  than  to  await  arrivals  of  the  1894  crop 
by  the  steamers  seven  or  eight  months  later. 

"  I  do  not  recall  the  price  of  jute  declining  1  cent 
in  a  month."  said  Mr.  de  Pue  recently,  "but  there 
was  a  heavy  fall  between  the  two  crops,  as  the  fig- 
ures of  the  purchases  that  I  handed  you  show.  The 
cost  of  the  prison  bags  has  been  4.86  cents  on  the 
basis  of  jute  at  3.62i  cents  a  pound.  We  have  always 
asked  for  bids  from  importers  during  the  jute  sea- 
son, and  have  invariably  given  the  order  to  the 
lowest  bidder.    The  decline  of  silver  had  much  to  do 


with  the  sudden  falling  off  of  the  price  of  raw  jute. 
The  removal  of  the  tariff  of  li  cents  on  bags,  how- 
ever, makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  compete  with  the 
cheap  labor  of  India.  Jute  manufacture  is  the  only 
employment  which  the  law  permits  us  to  give  the 
San  Quentin  prisoners,  and  to  keep  them  out  of  idle- 
ness the  plant  must  be  kept  going  even  at  a  loss. 

"It  may  not  turn  out  so  bad  as  it  looks,  how- 
ever. At  the  beginning  of  the  season  it  was  esti- 
mated that  41,000,000  bags  would  be  required.  The 
north  wind  then  came  along  and  reduced  the  pros- 
pective demand  to  35,000,000  bags.  That  changed 
the  situation,  and  to  recoup  the  $100,000  revolving 
fund  from  which  the  purchases  of  next  season's  jute 
must  come  the  directors  reduced  the  price  of  grain 
sacks  from  5  to  4<  cents.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
purchases  have  been  made  by  country  dealers,  and 
that  when  the  supply  of  the  importers  has  been  ex- 
hausted there  will  be  an  ad  vance.  That  is  the  rea- 
son that  the  offerings  of  sacks  at  the  reduced  price 
of  4i  cents,  involving  a  loss  of  .36  of  a  cent  on  each 
bag,  was  made." 

Meanwhile  the  fact  remains  that  the  prison 
directors  have  held  the  price  of  jute  bags  at  a  figure 
that  has  allowed  outsiders  to  largely  supply  the  de- 
mand at  a  profit  to  themselves,  and  which  the  State 
can  onlv  meet  at  a  loss. 


THE  DAIRY. 


A  Rational  Review  of  Tuberculosis. 


The  tuberculosis  sensation  seems  to  be  about  over, 
as  cool-headed  dairymen  expected.  Dr.  W.  L.  Zuill 
recently  addressed  the  Guernsey  breeders  on  the 
subject,  and  made  statements  which  our  dairymen 
will  be  glad  to  know  for  their  own  comfort  and  pro- 
tection. He  says  there  is  no  question  but  that  the 
danger  scare  which  has  been  given  to  the  public 
concerning  the  use  of  milk  has  been  greatly  ex- 
aggerated. Statistical  experimentation  has  proven 
this  over  and  over  again,  and  it  is  conclusively 
shown  that  the  milk  from  a  cow  with  chronic  or  en- 
cysted tubercular  centers  is  not  necessarily  dan- 
gerous or  unfit  for  food,  as  it  may  contain  neither 
the  spore  nor  the  germ  of  the  disease,  and  that 
tuberculin  is  far  from  being  the  infallible  diagnostic 
agent  that  some  claim  for  it.  He  continues:  The 
first  investigation  in  the  United  States  to  determine 
the  diagnostic  value  of  this  medicament  in  tubercular 
disease  of  cattle  was  made  by  a  committee  of  the 
veterinary  faculty  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
of  which  I  was  chairman.  The  conclusions  reached 
by  that  committee  have  been  corroborated  by  every 
similar  investigation  since  that  time.  They  all  show 
that  tuberculin  will  not  give  a  reaction  in  every  case 
of  the  tubercular  disease,  and  that  it  will  give  a  re- 
action where  there  is  no  tuberculosis,  in  cases  of 
chronic  pneumonia,  actinomycosis,  sarcoma,  con- 
tagious pleuro-pneumonia,  etc.  Therefore,  it  is  not 
reliable  in  diagnosis. 

In  addition  to  its  unreliability,  it  is  positively  dan- 
gerous, inasmuch  as  it  may  change  the  milk  of  a 
dairy  which  was  perfectly  pure  and  harmless  into  a 
noxious  product  by  changing  a  chronic  and  encysted 
tubercular  center  into  an  acute  miliary  tuberculosis, 
thus  filling  the  milk  with  germs  and  spores,  render- 
ing it  dangerous,  virulent  and  unfit  for  food. 

This  form  of  the  disease  is  probably  never  seen  in 
cattle,  except  as  a  result  of  a  tuberculin  injection, 
as  the  natural  course  of  the  disease  is  always  chronic, 
and  it  is  only  when  it  has  progressed  until  there  is 
a  general  infection,  including  a  tubercular  mam- 
mitis,  that  the  milk  becomes  dangerous.  This  con- 
dition may  easily  be  recognized  by  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  udder,  or  by  bacteriological  examina- 
tion of  the  milk. 

We,  as  veterinarians,  have  no  right  to  jeopardize 
a  man's  property  by  injecting  his  cattle  with  tuber- 
culin, nor  to  slaughter  his  animals  in  an  endeavor  to 
prove  that  they  produce  diseased  milk,  as  the  find- 
ing of  the  tubercular  lesion  is  not  proof  of  this  fact. 
Does  the  law  allow  a  building  inspector  to  tear  down 
and  to  destroy  a  man's  house  in  order  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  it  is  properly  built,  and  then  ask  him 
to  rebuild  it '/  Then  why  should  the  law  allow  a 
dairy  inspector  to  kill  a  cow  in  order  to  prove  that 
her  milk  product  was  unwholesome  ?  Would  it  not 
be  more  reasonable,  more  logical,  more  in  accord 
with  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  to  first  examine 
that  product  microscopically  and  chemically,  and 
thereby  prove  that  it  is  unfit  for  food  and  dangerous 
to  human  life.  Such  an  examination  can  be  made 
with  less  loss  of  time,  with  more  certainty  and  less 
expense;  and  when  made,  has  a  more  definite  and 
fixed  value  than  any  test  to  which  the  animal  could 
be  subjected. 

It  is  agreed  that  milk  is  not  likely  to  contain  bacilli 
unless  the  udder  is  affected  with  the  disease,  and 
the  percentage  of  cows  with  tubercular  mammitis  is 
very  small.  The  most  recent  experiments  go  to 
prove  that  milk  containing  tubercular  bacilli,  when 
diluted  with  other  milk  to  the  extent  of  one  part  to 
fifty,  is  rendered  innocuous  as  an  article  of  food,  or 
at  least  reduces  the  danger  to  a  minimum. 

There  are  hundreds  of  human  beings  who  would  be 
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alive  to-day,  so  far  as  the  disease  of  tuberculosis 
(which  they  had)  is  concerned,  if,  in  the  excitement 
following  the  announcement  of  Koch's  cure,  they  had 
not  submitted  themselves  to  the  treatment.  The 
inoculation  broke  down  the  chronic  and  encysted 
centers  in  their  lungs,  and  they  died  within  a  few 
months  after  receiving  the  injection. 

My  position  is  this:  I  cannot,  do  not  and  will  not 
endorse  the  indiscriminate  use  of  tuberculin  as  an 
agent  for  diagnosing  tuberculosis  in  dairy  cattle. 
Every  new  report  we  get  of  the  general  arbitrary 
use  of  this  substance  proves  it  unreliable.  It  is  not 
used  by  law  in  any  country  of  the  Old  World,  as  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  learn. 

Dilution  is  a  safeguard.  The  practice  of  ordering 
one  cow's  milk  for  children  is  a  mistake,  and  has  no 
sound  logical  reason  to  support  it.  I  would  very 
much  prefer  for  my  children  the  mixed  milk  of  the 
herd  than  the  product  of  any  one  animal. 


Keeping  flilk  by  Pasteurization. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  heating  milk  post- 
pones the  time  of  its  souring.  Recent  progress  shows 
that  heating  systematically  to  just  sufficient  degree 
to  destroy  germs  of  fermentation  does  not  injure  the 
flavor  of  the  milk,  as  was  the  case  in  the  old  style  of 
boiling  or  "  scalding,"  as  it  was  called.  Pasteuriza- 
tion is  coming  into  wide  use,  especially  in  the  treat- 
ment of  milk  for  sale  as  food.  The  Wisconsin 
Experiment  Station  has  just  issued  a  bulletin  of  48 
pages,  going  very  thoroughly  into  the  philosophy  and 
practice  of  pasteurization,  of  which  we  give  a  gen- 
eral summary  of  conclusions. 

Milk  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  food  that  is 
known.  Its  different  elements  are,  however,  of  such 
a  character  that  they  usually  undergo  profound 
chemical  changes  under  the  influence  of  bacterial 
germs.  As  secreted  in  the  healthy  animal  it  is  free 
from  any  forms  of  life  capable  of  changing  its  nature. 
If  it  were  possible  to  secure  it  in  this  condition,  its 
nutritive  value  would  remain  unimpaired  for  an  in- 
definite length  of  time,  but  it  is  inevitably  contami- 
nated with  numerous  forms  of  bacteria  and  moulds 
during  and  subsequent  to  the  process  of  milking. 

Its  high  temperature  at  time  of  withdrawal  and 
its  chemical  composition  facilitates  the  growth  of  the 
microbes  that  find  their  way  into  it,  so  that  it  always 
contains  a  very  large  amount  of  germ  life  by  the  time 
it  reaches  the  consumer. 

By  far  the  larger  number  of  germs  belong  to  the 
harmless  types,  and  although  they  may  render  milk 
unfit  for  ordinary  purposes  by  the  decomposition 
changes  that  they  induce,  yet  they  are  not  especially 
detrimental  in  a  hygienic  sense.  Milk  is,  however, 
so  admirably  adapted  for  the  growth  of  all  kinds  of 
bacteria  that  many  of  the  disease-producing  organ- 
isms flourish  in  it  with  vigor  if  they  once  gain  access 
to  it.  Not  onl}'  have  diseases  like  consumption, 
typhoid  and  scarlet  fevers,  diphtheria,  etc.,  been 
traced  in  numerous  instances  to  a  contaminated  milk 
supply,  but  much  evidence  is  accumulating  that  indi- 
cates that  a  large  percentage  of  the  gastric  and 
enteric  troubles  (dysentery,  fluxes,  summer  diarrhoea, 
etc.),  that  are  peculiar,  especially  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  to  young  infants  whose  main  food  is 
milk,  are  due  to  toxic  (poison)  producing  bacteria 
that  are  taken  into  the  alimentary  tract  with  the 
food. 

We  may  say,  then,  first,  from  an  economic  stand- 
point, second,  from  a  hygienic  point  of  view,  the 
elimination  of  living  germs  from  milk  is  very  de- 
sirable. 

Scrupulous  cleanliness  and  strict  supervision  will 
undoubtedly  do  much  to  lessen  the  danger  from  any 
source,  although  it  is  not  possible  to  prevent  infec- 
tion entirely  unless  the  milk  is  treated  by  some 
process  that  will  certainly  accomplish  this  result. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  no  better 
method  has  been  suggested  than  the  use  of  heat,  and 
of  the  different  methods  of  applying  this  agent  pas- 
teurization and  sterilization  are  the  most  practi- 
cable. As  any  milk  to  come  into  general  use  must 
closely  approximate  the  normal  fresh  product  in 
certain  essential  particulars,  and  as  pasteurized  ma- 
terial conforms  to  this  condition  much  more  nearly 
than  sterilized,  it  follows  that  the  first  method  is, 
on  the  whole,  more  practical  and  better  adapted  for 
general  purposes. 

The  pasteurization  of  milk  (or  cream)  consists  in 
heating  the  liquid  to  a  temperature  that  is  fatal  to 
the  vegetating,  growing  bacteria,  and  still  not  high 
enough  to  materially  change  the  physical  character- 
istics (taste  and  smell)  of  the  product. 

In  actual  practice  the  operation  will  differ  some- 
what, depending  upon  the  special  purpose  for  which 
the  milk  is  used.  If  cream  is  pasteurized  for  butter- 
making,  it  is  not  essential  that  the  process  should 
be  carried  out  as  it  would  be  where  it  is  intended  to 
keep  the  milk  or  cream  sweet  for  direct  use. 

The  pasteurizing  process  is  extremely  simple,  but 
it  must  be  thoroughly  done  in  order  to  be  efficient. 
Milk  treated  by  this  process  can  not  be  handled  in  a 
careless  way  and  good  results  expected.  "Short 
cuts  "  and  rapid  methods  of  pasteurizing  are  desira- 
ble, but  to  secure  unifornj  ;-esults  and  succeed  under 
ftU  pirpiaijQst^OCgs  certalQ  conditions  must  be  ob> 


served.  Pasteurized  milk  will  invariably  remain 
sweet  for  a  longer  period  than  raw  milk  of  same  age, 
but  its  keeping  qualities  are  largely  dependent  upon 
the  way  it  is  handled  after  it  reaches  the  consumer. 
It  must  be  kept  in  a  cold  place  to  secure  the  best  of 
results. 

In  pasteurizing  milk  it  is  essential  that  every  par- 
ticle of  the  material  should  be  subjected  to  a  proper 
temperature  for  a  proper  length  of  time.  This  con- 
dition precludes  the  use  of  devices  that  have  a  con- 
tinuous flow  and  necessarily  limits  the  output  from 
any  apparatus. 

The  minimum  limit  for  pasteurizing  should  be  a 
point  at  which  the  tubercle  bacillus  is  killed.  This 
is  chosen  on  account  of  the  possibility  of  the  danger 
that  may  exist  in  milk  from  tuberculous  animals,  and 
also  because  it  is  the  most  resistant  disease  organ- 
ism in  its  growing  condition  that  has  yet  been  found. 
The  maximum  temperature  that  can  be  employed  is 
determined  by  that  degree  of  heat  that  is  sufficient 
to  give  the  milk  a  ■permanently  cooked  or  scalded 
taste.  These  limits  vary  in  connection  with  length 
of  exposure,  but  in  general  an  application  of  heat 
for  twenty  minutes  at  155°  F.  has  been  chosen  as  a 
medium  standard. 

To  gain  the  best  effect  in  pasteurizing  it  is  neces-. 
sary  that  the  heated  material  should  be  chilled  as 
quickly  and  thoroughly  as  possible,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  germination  of  those  bacteria  in  a  spore  condi- 
tion that  are  unaffected  by  the  heating  process. 

Pasteurized  milk  is  not  subject  to  the  same  fer- 
mentation as  raw  milk.  It  usually  curdles  in  time, 
but  it  rarely  has  as  much  acid  as  is  found  in  ordinary 
milk.  The  curd  is  formed  by  the  rennet  that  is 
excreted  by  those  bacteria  remaining  in  the  milk 
that  are  not  kifled  by  the  pasteurizing  process. 

So  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes  pasteurized 
material  is  adapted  to  any  use  for  which  normal 
milk  and  cream  are  suitable.  For  general  domestic 
purposes  it  gives  excellent  satisfaction,  and  ice 
cream  made  from  it  has  a  smoother  texture  than 
when  the  raw  material  is  used.  It  has  met  with 
favor  as  an  invalids'  and  children's  food,  and  is  re- 
ceiving the  recommendation  of  medical  men. 


How  to  riake  a  Concrete  Floor. 

No  doubt  some  readers  will  be  glad  to  put  in  leis- 
ure time  this  fall  in  preparing  a  thoroughly  good 
concrete  floor  in  some  of  their  buildings.  Professor 
Roberts  of  Cornell  University  gave  recently  the  fol- 
lowing directions  at  the  Wisconsin  Dairyman's  Con- 
vention for  making  cement  floors: 

Make  sure  by  drainage  or  otherwise  that  water 
cannot  stand  underneath  where  the  floor  is  to  be 
laid;  excavate  and  make  a  foundation  from  four  to 
six  inches  thick  of  durable  broken  material,  as  stone 
or  brickbats;  pound  them  down  so  firmly  that  they 
can  never  settle  any  more;  mix  while  dry  one  part 
fresh  cement  with  two  parts  clean,  sharp  sand  (wash 
sand  if  necessary)  take  a  small  quantity  of  this 
mixture  and  add  only  just  water  enough  to  make  it 
possible  to  spread  and  trowel  down  the  mortar; 
moisten  the  surface  of  broken  stone  and  apply  the 
mortar,  which  should  fill  all  the  interstices  between 
the  broken  material;  trowel  and  pound  the  mortar, 
leaving  the  surface  rough.  Go  over  the  entire  sur- 
face in  this  way,  mixing  only  so  much  mortar  at  a 
time  as  can  be  conveniently  laid  and  finished  before 
it  commences  to  set.  Let  this  first  coat  become 
hard  and  dry  before  app'iying  the  second  and  finish- 
ing course.  In  dry  weather  it  will  be  necessary  to 
sprinkle  to  surface  occasionally,  or  keep  it  covered 
with  a  damp  cloth,  in  order  to  preserve  uniformity 
in  setting.  Lay  the  second  course  in  the  same  man- 
ner, except  that  the  pounding  is  omitted  and  more 
troweling  is  used,  and  the  surface  is  made  smooth. 

Such  floors  should  not  be  used  for  thirty  days  after 
being  laid.  Although  they  may  seem  firm  and  hard, 
the  mortar  has  not  set  firmly  enough  to  resist  con- 
cussion. Sprinkle  or  cover  with  damp  cloth  as  be- 
fore. 

Professor  Roberts  added  that  most  mortar  made 
from  cement  is  greatly  injured  and  sometimes  ruined 
by  using  two  or  three  times  as  much  water  as  is 
necessary.  The  less  water  the  mortar  contains,  up 
to  the  point  where  it  can  be  spread  out  with  some 
difficulty,  the  better. 

Another  recipe,  which  uses  less  cement,  is  given 
\i)  UoaixVx  Dairyman  by  a  gentleman  who  had  many 
years'  experience  as  a  civil  engineer  in  railway 
building,  where  many  hundreds  of  tons  of  cement 
had  been  used  under  his  supervision: 

If  you  use  concrete  floor  mix  one  part  Portland 
cement,  four  parts  sharp,  clean  sand  and  five  parts 
broken  stone — stone  broken  so  as  not  to  be  over  two 
inches  in  any  measurement — or  good  clean  gravel 
will  do,  but  is  not  so  good.  Mix  sand  and  cement 
first,  then  wet  and  thoroughly  mix,  then  add  broken 
stone  or  gravel  and  thoroughly  incorporate  and  put 
in  place,  and  thoroughly  tamp  with  a  tamper  having 
a  surface  of  at  least  eighty  or  one  hundred  square 
inches.  Make  this  three  or  four  inches  thick.  The 
next  day  top  coat  with  Portland  cement  and  sand, 
half  and  half.    Trowel  thoroughly,  and  when  set,  in 

twelve  to  tyyenty-fQur  bovirg,  oover  jvitb  gftud,  ol^ 


sacks  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  keep  moist  for 
a  week,  and  keep  your  stock  off  it  for  a  month. 

The  above  are  for  stable  floors.  Of  course  in 
dairy  rooms  a  less  thickness  of  concrete  will  be  per- 
fectly serviceable.  That  matter  must  be  arranged 
according  to  the  uses  to  which  the  floor  is  to  be  put. 
As  cement  is  now  cheap,  it  is  a  very  good  time  for 
such  improvements. 


THE  STOCK  YARD. 

The  Future  of  the  San  Joaquin  on  an  Alfalfa 
Basis. 

We  have  previously  alluded  to  the  enterprise  of 
finishing  of  range  cattle  on  the  rich  alfalfa  fields 
of  the  San  Joaquin  valley.  Mr.  W.  D.  Dike,  whom 
the  Kern  county  Cah'fornlan  describes  as  an  expert 
cattle  raiser,  gives  that  journal  a  sketch  of  his  ex- 
perience and  conclusions  which  will  be  suggestive  to 
others  in  that  region.  He  says  that  that  locality  is 
without  an  equal  in  the  entire  West  for  the  maturing 
of  range  cattle,  but  even  here  great  caution  must  be 
exercised,  particularly  with  cattle  brought  from  a 
distant  district;  shipment  at  the  wrong  time  of  the 
year,  and  a  sudden  change  in  the  character  or  quan- 
tity of  the  food,  may  cause  a  very  grave  loss.  The 
same  stock  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  man  familiar 
with  the  cattle  business  and  competent  to  handle 
them  to  the  best  advantage,  will  not  only  save  all, 
but  add  quite  a  handsome  increase  to  their  value. 
There  is  no  great  secret  that  leads  to  this  success — 
it  requires  only  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  effects 
of  climate  and  feed.  They  must  be  taken  into  the 
country  during  the  winter  months,  immediately  after 
the  first  frosts,  and  must  be  placed  on  dry  feed  (to 
give  them  green  alfalfa  at  once  is  most  disastrous), 
pumpkins,  beets,  or  similar  vegetables  that  will  act 
as  a  general  laxative,  and  fresh  water.  The  last 
is  particularly  essential,  as  nothing  will  disease  un- 
acclimated  cattle  quicker  than  impure  water.  After 
about  two  months  on  dry  feed  they  are  in  proper 
condition  for  any  rich  food  that  can  be  provided,  and 
the  process  of  fattening  can  begin  without  delay  or 
fear  of  disease  or  death  from  any  cause. 

Three-year-old  steers  can  be  bought  in  Arizona  or 
New  Mexico  at  $16  per  head,  and  be  transported  to 
Bakersfield  for  $4.00;  they  may  be  fed  for  one  year 
and  will  dress  at  600  pounds,  for  which  the  butcher 
will  pay  five  cents  per  pound  net.  There  is  certainly 
left  a  very  profitable  increase  on  the  investment, 
even  after  the  cost  of  feed  and  sundry  expenses  have 
been  deducted. 

I  once  sold  two  train  loads  of  steers  to  cattlemen 
in  Kern  county,  and  they  fed  the  stock  one  year 
before  selling;  after  deducting  all  cost  of  feeding  and 
handling,  there  remained  a  profit  of  over  $10,000; 
although  I  had  done  fairly  well  on  my  sale,  I  was 
surprised  to  find  so  large  a  profit  still  remaining. 

We  are  all  monopolists  at  heart,  and  when  a  nickel 
slips  by  that  might  have  been  clutched,  it  makes  one 
feel  as  though  he  lacked  ordinary  business  shrewd- 
ness. I  do  not  want  any  concern  to  handle  my  cat- 
tle, and  be  able  to  operate  on  as  large  a  margin  as 
in  the  instance  which  I  have  cited,  so  in  the  fall  of 
1894  I  shipped  a  train  load  of  cattle  to  Bakers- 
field,  and  held  them  there  for  two  months  to  see  if 
I  had  solved  the  question  of  keeping  them  alive,  and 
making  the  difference  lost  to  me  before.  There 
were  just  600  head  in  the  herd  when  I  counted 
them  into  the  pasture  November  16,  1894,  and  the 
same  number  was  tallied  out  to  their  buyer  on 
January  16,  1895.  As  I  did,  others  can  do.  These 
cattle  were  handled  according  to  the  rules  outlined 
above,  with  the  exceptions  that  they  were  fed  neith- 
er on  pumpkins  nor  beets,  but  were  held  simply 
on  dry  feed  and  running  water.  My  experience  in 
the  cattle  business  extends  over  twelve  years  of 
active  life  in  the  saddle  and  on  the  range.  During 
that  time  I  have  handled  cattle  in  nearly  every 
State  and  Territory  in  the  West,  yet  have  never 
seen  results  equal  to  those  produced  by  Kern  county's 
hay  and  feed  for  the  production  of  tallow  on  cattle. 
An  authority  on  beef  cattle  assures  me  that  it  is  far 
superior  to  the  bottom  lands  along  the  Sacramento 
river. 

We  judge  people  by  their  success,  and  I  here  in- 
stance the  single  case  of  Mr.  Henry  Miller;  he  is  the 
cattle  king  of  the  West  to-day,  and  owns  more  cattle 
than  any  other  man  in  California;  he  is  also  the 
greatest  cattle  owner  in  Oregon  and  Nevada.  I 
speak  intelligently  in  this  matter,  as  I  was  for  years 
in  Mr.  Miller's  employ,  and  am  familiar  with  all  his 
properties.  He  is  many  times  a  millionaire,  and 
every  dollar  of  that  fortune  was  accumluated  in 
the  legitimate  handling  of  cattle.  And  what  has 
this  most  successful  of  our  cattle  men  been  doing 
during  the  past  winter  months  ?  Scouring  Arizona 
for  cattle  and  purchasing  them  by  the  train  load  for 
shipment  to  Bakersfield.  To  the  observant,  there 
is  a  practicial  lesson  from  a  practical  man. 

Next  fall,  if  I  am  still  in  the  cattle  business,  I  ex- 
pect to  have  my  maturing  pastures  in  Kern  county 
ready  to  support  all  the  cattle  I  can  place  upon  them, 
a.n(i  the  itQCl?,  wheo  offered  for  sale,  will  be  in  the 
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very  best  condition  that  it  is  possible  to  place  it  on 
the  market,  and  for  such  I  am  certain  of  my  reward, 
—the  very  best  of  prices,  a  pronounced  success  m 
business;  and  the  proud  consciousness  of  having  my 
judgment  sustained  with  many  dollars. 

Home  Cured  Meats. 

We  have  frequently  urged  the  chance  for  moderate 
profit  by  careful  home  slaughtering  and  curing  of 
meats  for  local  markets  which  are  now  supplied  by 
importation  from  the  great  packing  establishments 
outside  of  the  State.  Some  have  done  well  in  this 
line  of  enterprise;  others  can  do  well  if  they  study 
up  the  subject  well  and  put  out  a  choice  article.  A 
writer  in  the  Germantown  Trlrpmph  reviews  the  sub- 
ject so  forcibly  that  we  desire  to  bring  his  points  to 
the  attention  of  our  readers  : 

There  is  no  part  of  the  hog  industry  that  pays 
better  than  curing  the  meat  at  home  for  the  market, 
and  yet  it  is  a  phase  of  the  business  sadly  neglected. 
Nearly  every  one  who  raises  hogs  for  market  cures 
enough  hams  and  bacon  for  home  use,  and  probabl> 
for  a  neighbor  or  two.  Enough  sausage  meat  is  also 
ground  for  the  home  use,  but  all  that  thf  general 
market  gets  is  received  generally  from  middlemen, 
who  prepare  the  meat  in  their  establishments 
erected  for  this  special  purpose. 

The  work  of  curing  the  meats  at  home  is  compar- 
atively simple,  and  the  extra  prices  received  for 
them  more  than  pays  for  this.  In  the  markets  there 
is  a  demand  for  home-cured  meats  that  does  not  pre- 
vail for  those  that  have  been  cured  in  the  large  pack- 
ing houses.  A  great  many  consumers  to-day  are 
afraid  to  eat  pork,  hams,  bacon  and  sausage  unless 
they  know  where  the  meat  has  been  raised.  Dis- 
eases have  been  too  frequent  among  the  large  droves 
of  hogs  to  tempt  consumers  to  eat  the  meat  unless 
forced  to. 

The  advantages  farmers  have  over  the  packing 
houses  are  consequently  decided  ones.  Fresh  sausage 
properly  made  out  of  lean  and  fat  meat,  packed  in 
neat,  convenient  sizes,  and  delivered  to  the  consum- 
ers with  a  guarantee  and  name  attached,  will  com- 
mand several  cents  a  pound  more  than  the  sausage 
that  comes  direct  from  the  large  packing  houses.  A 
majority  of  the  city  consumers  get  their  sausages  in 
this  way,  and  they  will  take  no  other.  The  trouble 
with  the  cheap  sausage  is  that  it  is  made  almost 
entirely  of  fat  meat.  This  is  not  by  any  means  the 
highest  grade,  and  cannot  compete  with  sausage 
made  from  lean  and  fat  hogs. 

Fat  bacon  and  hams  are  likewise  at  a  discount  in 
the  market.  Even  the  packing  houses  discriminate 
against  the  excessively  fat  hogs  for  this  purpose. 
The  farmer  who  raises  the  old-fashioned  fat  hog  is 
finding  his  market  narrowed  every  year.  For  pork 
the  fat  hogs  are  not  so  desirable,  nor  for  bacons, 
hams  nor  sausage.  Such  meat  may  do  for  salting 
down  to  ship  to  some  of  the  far-off  countries,  but 
the  prices  paid  for  such  packing  stock  are  always  a 
trifle  lower  than  the  regular  quotations. 

The  leading  brands  of  bacon  and  hams  have  estab- 
lished names  for  themselves  that  tempt  customers  to 
buy.  These  names  alone  will  sell  thousands  of  hams 
and  bacon  every  year  at  good  prices.  In  the  first 
place,  the  quality  of  the  meats  brought  trade,  and 
then  many  people  bought  them  because  they  thought 
that  the  trademarks  were  a  guarantee  of  quality  and 
cleanliness.  It  is  impossible,  however,  for  large 
packing  houses  to  prepare  their  meat  in  as  neat  and 
clean  a  way  as  the  farmer  can  on  his  farm.  The 
packer  must  get  his  hogs  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  many  of  them  brought  to  the  packing 
establishment  must  have  disease,  and  these  few  will 
contaminate  all  the  others.  There  is  no  reason  why 
a  farmer  should  have  any  kind  of  disease  among 
his  droves,  if  they  are  properly  fed  and  have  clean, 
grassy  ranges. 

There  is  a  wide  field  for  profit  in  hog  growing  yet, 
and  when  farmers  learn  to  cure  their  own  meats  for 
market,  and  establish  a  trade  of  their  own,  they  will 
gather  in  more  profits  than  they  do  to-day.  A  small 
packing  factory  attached  to  the  farm  would  cost 
little,  and  in  the  end  it  would  pay  well.  Meats  can 
be  cured  at  home  on  a  large  scale  almost  as  easily 
as  on  a  small  one,  and  what  farmer  does  not  make 
his  sausage,  bacon  and  hams  for  his  own  use  ? 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


How  riuch  Water  Is  Needed  ? 


How  far  can  a  certain  amount  of  water  be  profit- 
ably extended,  or  how  much  land  can  a  certain  1 
amount  of  water  bring  into  profitable  production —  ! 
this  is  one  of  the  most  important  questions  in  an  j 
arid  region.  The  "  Duty  of  Water  "  is  the  engineer's  ' 
term  for  it.    Mr.  T.  S.  Van  Dyke,  the  writer  of  the  i 
following  article,  which  we  find  in  the  Bakersfield  ' 
<'<ili'/iiriiiiiii,  is  one  of  the  highest  authorities  on  such 
subjects  in  the  Slate,  and  speaks  from  long  practical 
experience. 

The  amount  of  water  needed  for  irrigation  is  com- 


monly estimated  by  dividing  the  number  of  acres 
served  by  the  number  of  cubic  feet  a  second,  or  min- 
er's inches,  supposed  to  be  running  in  the  canal. 
This  debits  the  duty  of  water  with  all  waste,  and  all 
errors  about  the  amount  of  water  flowing.  Both 
these  are  very  great,  especially  the  waste,  where 
the  whole  capacity  of  the  ditch  is  not  yet  called  for 
by  the  rate  of  settlement,  and  loss  of  water  is  imma- 
terial. 

While  this  is  about  the  only  available  way  of  get- 
ting general  averages,  it  gives  a  sorry  conception  of 
the  duty  of  water  as  it  will  be  in  the  future,  when 
settlement  is  so  dense  that  no  waste  can  be  allowed. 

This  uncertainty  as  to  the  actual  duty  of  water  is 
increased  by  the  common  mode  of  estimating  it  f>y 
tlir  rule  at  which  water  is  used  during  a  certain 
period,  called  "the  irrigating  season,"  instead  of  by 
the  actual  quantity  put  upon  the  land  during  the 
year.  We  find,  for  instance,  on  the  books  of  a  water 
company  that  Mr.  A.,  whose  water  right  is  an  inch  to 
ten  acres,  has  used  on  his  ten  acres,  during  the  year, 
thirty  inches,  twenty-four  hours'  run,  once  a  month, 
for  six  months.  This  makes  180  twenty-four-hour 
inches,  whereas  under  his  water  right  he  was  en- 
titled to  365  twenty-four-hour  inches.  Had  he  put 
on  the  whole  of  this  by  using  during  the  other  six 
months  the  other  185  twenty-four-hour  inches  to 
which  he  was  entitled,  but  which  he  let  run  to  sea. 
it  would  have  been  equal  to  about  one  and  one-half 
foot  of  rain  on  his  ten  acres.  The  180  inches  actually 
used  were  equal  to  a  trifle  less  than  three-quarters 
of  a  foot,  and  the  amount  used  for  the  year  was  only 
half  a  miner's  inch  for  the  ten  acres,  or  an  inch  to 
twenty  acres,  estimated  by  the  year.  But,  as  dur- 
ing the  six  months  it  was  applied  at  the  rate  of  an 
inch  to  ten  acres,  it  was  called  an  inch  to  ten. 

This  makes  great  confusion,  because  what  is  called 
the  irrigating  season  varies  so;  and  the  indifference 
of  irrigators  to  anything  like  statistics  of  their 
work  is  very  general  and  very  great.  Generally  in 
the  southern  counties  of  California  "  the  season"  is 
considered  two-thirds  of  a  year,  though  few  use  water 
as  long  as  that.  Thirty  twenty-four-hour  inches 
once  a  month  for  eight  months  would  be  240  twenty- 
four-hour  inches,  which  would  cover  ten  acres  one 
foot  deep.  They  therefore  call  this  an  inch  to  eight 
acres.  Two-acre  feet  would  thus  be  an  inch  to  four, 
and  four-acre  feet  an  inch  to  two;  the  same  with 
estimates  by  cubic  foot  a  second,  a  cubic  foot  being 
fifty  inches  under  four-inch  pressure. 

The  water  due  for  the  rest  of  the  year  thus  runs 
away.  Suppose,  in  the  absence  of  some  place  above 
ground  in  which  to  store  it,  it  were  stored  in  the 
ground.  Three  times  in  the  last  twenty  years,  nota- 
bly in  1884-85,  what  would  have  been  a  bad  dry  year 
was  made  a  fairly  good  one  by  the  excessive  rain  of 
the  preceding  winter,  which  so  filled  the  porous  sub- 
soil that  it  could  not  dry  out  in  one  season.  In  none 
of  those  seasons  was  the  quality  of  any  fruit  injured 
by  the  heavy  winter  rains.  Therefore,  if  the  water 
running  to  waste  in  winter,  because  the  irrigator 
expects  the  clouds  to  do  their  duty,  were  put  in  the 
ground,  the  water  used  in  summer  would  serve  a 
larger  acreage.  Until  this  is  generally  done,  we  are 
yet  far  from  knowing  the  full  duty  of  water. 

The  quantity  of  water  needed  for  any  given  crop 
is  so  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  crop,  the  soil, 
the  climate,  the  amount  of  rainfall,  the  time  of  its 
coming,  the  manner  of  its  distribution,  the  skill  of 
the  irrigator,  the  perfection  to  which  he  wishes  to 
bring  the  crop,  and  so  many  other  points,  as  to  make 
the  deduction  of  any  reliable  rule  from  the  vast  mass 
of  data  quite  hopeless.  The  conclusions  of  our 
department  of  agriculture  are  worthless,  even 
ridiculous,  because  these  data  are  all  it  has  to  reason 
from. 

Owing  to  loss  by  direct  run-off,  the  coming  of 
rain  when  not  needed,  and  the  loss  by  evaporation 
from  the  top  soil  of  quantities  too  small  to  be  of 
service,  it  will  take  on  an  average  two  feet  of  rain 
to  e(iual  in  results  one  foot  of  water  applied  properly 
at  the  right  times. 

On  thousands  of  farms  last  year  California  proved, 
as  it  has  several  times  before  in  seasons  of  short  rain- 
fall, that  crops  equal  to  the  average  of  the  best 
prairie  States  can  be  raised  on  one-fourth  the  mois- 
ture inferred  necessary  by  the  authorities,  reason- 
ing from  the  data  afloat.  Large  crops  were  raised 
on  a  third  of  it,  and  over  a  vast  area  it  was  plain  that, 
had  the  ground  lain  fallow  the  preceding  summer, 
and  the  rain  been  under  control,  the  largest  crops 
ever  seen  could  have  been  raised  on  eight  inches  of 
water;  and  this  not  upon  fog  or  underground  w^ter, 
but  far  fi'om  the  coast,  and  on  dry  upland. 

The  amount  of  water  used  in  irrigation  in  southern 
California  is  less  than  half  that  supposed  necessary 
twenty  years  ago.  The  difference  is  mainly  due  to 
fine  cultivation.  By  greater  care  and  winter  irriga- 
tion it  is  certain  that  it  will  go  still  farther  in  the 
future. 

Subject  to  the  above  qualifications,  and  some  others 
too  long  for  mention,  the  amounts  used  south  of 
Tehachapi  are  about  as  follows: — 

Under  an  averge  rainfall  of  twenty  inches,  for 
deciduous  fruits,  from  six-acre  inches  to  one  foot  (on 
this  rainfall  many  do  not  irrigate  at  all);  citrus  fruits 
in  full  bearing,  one  to  three-acre  feet;  corn  and  garden 
stuff,  six  inches  to  one-acre  foot;  alfalfa  in  small 
patches  for  home  use,  one  to  two-acre  feet,   In  large 


fields,  heavy  crops  for  profit,  three  to  five-acre  feet. 
Where  the  rainfall  averages  but  ten  inches  these 
amounts  are  increased  twenty  per  cent  in  many 
places,  except  for  alfalfa. 

Strawberries  and  similar  stuff  need  water  often  at 
a  rate  in  excess  of  this,  but  no  one  keeps  any  account 
of  the  amount  used  on  them.  The  larger  figures 
above  given  represent  great  waste.  Except  on  very 
porous  soil,  in  a  very  hot  and  dry  locality,  the  aver- 
age of  the  two  sets  of  figures  is  enough.  On  may 
soils,  where  the  air  is  not  too  hot  and  dry,  the 
smaller  figures  are  enough  where  the  water  is  care- 
fully used  and  good  cultivation  kept  up.  The  whole 
subject  is  full  of  qualifications  that  render  deductions 
from  one  place  worthless  often  for  the  very  next. 
Nineteen  years'  study  of  the  subject,  with  unusual 
facilities  for  travel  and  investigation,  and  most  of 
the  time  with  a  direct  pecuniary  interest  in  the 
results,  satisfy  me  that  we  shall  always  be  very  far 
from  anything  like  a  rule  that  will  be  of  value  in  all 
parts  of  a  State,  and  that,  even  in  a  single  township, 
it  may  have  forty-nine  exceptions  to  fifty-one  cases 
of  accuracy. 

Irrigation  Congress. 


Fred  L.  Alles  of  Los  Angeles,  secretary  of  the 
National  Irrigation  Congress,  has  issued  the  call  for 
the  meeting  of  the  Fifth  Irrigation  Congress  to  be 
held  in  the  city  of  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  for 
the  four  days  beginning  September  16,  1895. 

The  present  year  is  proving  to  be  the  most  re- 
markable in  the  history  of  American  irrigation.  It 
has  seen  a  wonderful  awakening  of  popular  interest 
in  the  cause  throughout  the  East,  resulting  in  the 
organization  of  most  potential  forces  for  the  pur- 
pose of  co-operating  with  the  Western  people;  the 
enactment  of  well  considered  irrigation  laws  in  eight 
States,  and  the  creation  of  administrative  systems 
in  five  of  them;  the  recognition  of  the  pressing 
nature  of  the  problem  by  the  Departments  of  In- 
terior and  Agriculture,  under  whose  direction  a 
National  Board  of  Irrigation  has  been  formed  from 
officials  in  various  departments  of  the  Government. 

These  splendid  evidences  of  the  triumphant  prog- 
ress of  the  irrigation  cause  demand  a  large,  repre- 
sentative and  effective  session  of  the  Irrigation  Con- 
gress in  1895.  A  further  reason  for  such  a  gathering 
is  the  fact  that  the  presidential  campaign  of  1896 
will  be  inaugurated  previous  to  the  assembling  of 
another  session  of  this  body,  and  it  is  thus 
necessary  to  formulate,  at  Albuquerque,  the  de- 
mands which  the  friends  of  irrigation  will  deeire  to 
make  upon  the  great  political  parties  of  the  nation. 

In  view  of  the  nature  of  the  opjwrtunity,  a  pro- 
gramme of  extraordinary  variety,  interest  and  im- 
portance will  be  arranged,  and  it  is  anticipated  that 
this  session  of  the  Congress  will  be  more  widely  use- 
ful and  influential  than  the  previous  conventions  at 
Salt  Lake  in  1891,  at  Los  Angeles  in  1898  and  at 
Denver  in  1894.  The  friends  of  irrigation  through- 
out the  United  States — for  to-day  the  movement  is 
national  in  its  scope  and  interest — should  unite  in  an 
effort  to  obtain  a  worthy  result  at  Albuquerque. 

Bniih  of  Re.presrnliitlfni. — In  accordance  with  a  reso- 
lution of  the  Third  National  Irrigation  Congress  at 
Denver,  Colorado,  September  8,  1894,  the  Fourth 
National  Irrigation  Congress  will  be  composed  as 
follows: 

1.  All  members  of  the  Natiohal  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

2.  All  members  of  State  and  Territorial  Irrigation 
Commissions. 

3.  Five  delegates  at  large,  to  be  appointed  by 
their  respective  Governors,  for  each  of  the  following 
States  and  Territories:  Arizona,  California,  Colo- 
rado. Idaho,  Kansas,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada, 
New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma.  Oregon, 
South  Dakota,  Texas,  Utah,  Washington  and  Wyom- 
ing. 

4.  Three  delegates  at  large  for  each  State  and 
Territory  not  heretofore  enumerated,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governors  of  said  States  or  Terri- 
tories, or.  in  the  case  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  by 
the  President. 

5.  One  delegate  each  from  regularly  organized 
irrigation,  agricultural  and  horticultural  .societies, 
and  societies  of  engineers,  irrigation  companies, 
agricultural  colleges  and  commercial  bodies. 

6.  Duly  accredited  representatives  of  any  foreign 
nation  or  colony,  each  member  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  and  each  Gov- 
ernor of  a  State  or  Territory  will  be  admitted  as 
honorary  members. 


—Macaroni  is  made  of  wheat.  We  have  so  much  wheat  that 
we  have  been  feeding  it  to  the  American  hog.  But  in  spite  of 
this  we  bought  last  j'ear  over  t;j,00(),000  worth  of  macaroni 
from  a  single  district  in  Italy.  It  gave  work  to  hundreds  of 
men  in  that  district.  But  why  should  the  work  not  have 
been  done  in  America  from  American  wheat  by  American 
workmen  for  American  wages  ? 

—A  oontract  for  ti,000,000  feet  of  hemlock,  to  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper,  has  been  let  to  parties  on  the  Lower 
Columbia,  It  is  claimed  that  hemlock  makes  a  suix^rior  quality 
of  pulp,  owing  to  the  whiteness  of  the  fibre  and  freedom 
from  pitch.  Hemlock,  hithertoconsidered  worthless  for  almost 
any  purpose,  will  now  t^lte  rank  with  cottonwood  or  spruce  tts 
a  pulp  msterial, 


July  6,  1895. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Observations  by  Mr.  Ohieyer. 


Hon.  T.  R.  Smith,  Master  of  the 
Ohio  State  Grange,  writes  thus  of  the 
Order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  and 
no  DQore  appropriate  sentiments  were 
ever  spol<en.  They  were  written  for 
the  Gmiu/r  BiiJliiin,  an  Ohio  paper; 

The  work  done,  and  the  results  fol- 
lowing, by  the  Grange  organization 
were  never  studied  more  closely  than 
now.  As  a  factor  in  higher  education 
among  the  farmers  the  public  is  placing 
a  higher  estimate  on  our  organization. 
The  great  city  dailies  and  public  mien 
no  longer  speak  sneeringly  of  "gran- 
gers." They  recognize  the  fact  that 
we  have  come  to  stay,  and  that  our 
possibilities  of  growth  are  unlimited 
and  our  power  for  good  untold.  Preju- 
dice is  gone  and  there  is  now  a  dispo- 
sition to  extend  a  helping  hand  in  our 
efforts  for  "  equity  and  fairness,  justly 
distributed  burdens  and  justly  distrib- 
uted powers." 

Ours  has  been  a  "  campaign  of  edu- 
cation," and  evidences  of  our  work  are 
to  be  seen  in  every  community,  in  bet- 
ter tillage,  better  care  of  tools,  better 
crops,  more  home  comforts,  more  agri- 
cultural papers,  closer  scrutiny  of 
public  men  and  the  results  of  their 
official  acts. 

The  probe  has  been  applied  and  the 
seat  of  the  difficulty  located,  and  all 
intelligent,  progressive  farmers  are 
now  appealed  to  to  help,  by  coming 
into  our  organization  and  making  their 
power  available. 

Every  reader  of  the  Rural  will  have 
observed  Bro.  A.  P.  Martin's  defense 
of  the  co-operative  buying  system  in 
last  week's  Press.  I  am  glad  he  came 
to  its  rescue,  for  the  reason  that  he 
has  shed  more  light  on  the  subject  than 
has  heretofore  been  seen,  all  due  to  a 
friendly  review  of  the  system. 

The  success,  as  explained  by  Bro. 
Martin,  is  solely  due  to  the  cash  .system 
in  vogue  at  Two  Rock,  and  one  is  sur- 
prised at  the  course  of  the  local  mer- 
chants who  thus  allow  the  cream  of  the 
country  to  elude  their  grasp,  for  it  ap- 
pears they  were  given  the  opportunity 
to  catch  the  "nimble  sixpence."  The 
cash  trader  can  turn  over  his  capital  a 
dozen  times  a  year,  and  on  the  smallest 
possible  margin  will  come  out  ahead  of 
the  credit  methods. 

The  merchants  hei-eabouts  are  on  the 
ajert  for  cash  business  and  meet  their 
customers  more  than  half  way,  prob- 
ably induced  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
power  of  co-operation  as  practiced  here 
these  twenty  years. 

The  local  conditions  are  probably 
different  from  those  at  Two  Rock. 
Nothing  so  warps  the  judgment  of  the 
counti-y  dealer  so  much  as  to  imagine 
he  has  a  corner  on  the  country  buyer, 
and  I  judge  he  is  being  enlightened  by 
the  force  of  Two  Rocks. 

Here  we  have  navigable  rivers,  sev- 
eral railroads  and  a  host  of  competing 
merchants  who  ship  our  produce  in  all 
directions,  and  much  of  it  beyond  the 
mountains  to  the  "  old  folks  at  home." 
Competition  makes  broad-minded  and 
liberal  merchants. 


haps  never  larger  nor  of  better  quality. 
The  fruit  crop,  while  as  a  whole  is  not 
large,  is  pronounced  satisfactory,  and 
the  early  varieties  are  being  gathered 
and  marketed.  It  is  proper  to  add 
that  there  are  no  unemployed  except 
from  choice,  and  that  the  man  who 
earns  a  living  and  something  more  is 
doing  quite  as  well  as  the  farmer  who 
owns  his  land  and  bears  his  share  of 
the  cost  of  civil  government. 


Referring  again  to  crop  conditions 
spoken  of  elsewhere,  and  which  applies 
to  the  entire  Sacramento  valley  and 
can  be  put  down  at  not  over  thirty- 
three  per  cent,  of  an  average,  we  find 
the  United  States  report  for  June 
gives  the  State  an  average  of  104  per 
cent,  which  means  four  points  above 
an  average,  100  meaning  an  average. 
Now,  if  the  figures  I  have  named  for 
the  Sacramento  valley  are  approxi- 
mately correct,  the  crop  conditions  in 
the  San  Joaquin  valley  must  be  enor- 
mously above  the  100  mark  to  give  the 
State  a  104  credit.  Recent  State  re- 
ports, however,  do  not  go  above  100 
anywhere,  the  San  Joaquin  valley  in 
many  localities  far  below,  so  that  it 
would  seem  that  somebody  has  greatly 
overestimated  conditions. 

This  error,  which  is  misleading,  may 
be  more  apparent  than  real  and  may 
have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  often 
comparisons  are  made  between  the 
current  year  and  the  last.  Thus,  the 
San  Joaquin  valley  having  had  a  very 
light  crop  a  year  ago,  could  easily  show 
200  per  cent,  more  or  less,  over  that, 
which  per  cent  would  swell  fictitiously 
the  entire  wheat  product  of  the  State. 
I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  this 
undoubted  overestimate  was  made  as 
above  indicated  and  without  any  inten- 
tion of  overstating  conditions.  Those 
having  our  crop  statistics  in  charge 
should  be  more  careful  in  future,  for  it 
is  obvious  that  a  104  wheat  crop  in 
the  State  would  mean  from  one  and  a 
half  to  two  million  tons  of  exportable 
wheat,  when  in  reality  it  is  barely  half 
that  amount.  And,  the  amount  would 
swamp  our  market  clean  out  of  sight. 


The  grain  harvest  is  progressing 
rapidly,  and  by  the  time  these  lines  be- 
come public  little  more  grain  will  re- 
main standing.  The  short  harvest  is 
due  to  reduced  acreage,  and  this  is  due 
to  a  prolonged  rainy  season  in  Decem- 
ber and  January,  when  the  plows  were 
wont  to  run  and  the  grain  to  sprout. 
The  cold,  damp  condition  of  the  soil 
was  discouraging  to  the  growth  of 
wheat  and  encouraging  to  the  growth 
of  oats  and  native  grasses  up  to  the 
time  the  heads  appeared;  then  came 
the  battle  for  a  change,  and  instead  of 
the  customary  cool  and  dry  May,  the 
delayed  north  winds  took  possession 
for  a  fortnight,  and  whose  drying  pro- 
pensity the  soft  growth  of  the  grain 
was  unable  to  withstand,  hence  it  filled 
lightly  which  is  now  painfully  apparent 
in  the  diminished  yield.  This  condi- 
tion, however,  applies  to  wheat  chiefly, 
barley  being  a  fair  if  not  an  average 
crop,  and  so  of  corn  and  vegetables  of 
ftU  kinds,  s.nd  the  bay  crop  was  per' 


entire  Grange  department  of  the  Rural 
would  not  sufiBce  to  give  it  space.  Let 
us  emulate  their  example. 


The  Programme. 


Following  is  the  official  programme  | 
of  the  coming  meeting  on  the  Santa 
Cruz  mountains: 

Saturday,  July  27th,  2:30  p.   m.— Formal 
opening.    Address  by  Hon.   A.  P.   Roaehe,  | 
Worthy  Master  of  the  State  Grange.  Re- 
marks by  invited  guests.    Such  musical  pro- 
gramme as  may  be  arranged. 

Monday,  July  29th,  9:80  a.  m.— Agriculture. 
"Origin and  Formation  of  Soils,"  Prof.  E.  W. 
Hilgard,  University  of  California. 

2:30  p.  M.— Economics.  "Changes  Taking 
Place  in  the  Condition  of  the  American 
Farmer,"  Prof.  E.  A.  Ross,  Stanford  Univer- 
sity. 

Tuesday,  July  30th,  9  :ao  a.  m.— Agriculture. 
"The  Soil  and  the  Plant,"  Prof.  Hilgard. 

2  :.30  p.  M.— Economics.  "Present  Condition 
and  Complaints  of  the  Farmer,"  Prof.  Ross. 

Wednesday,  July  31st,  9:.30  a.  m.— Agri- 
culture. "Grasses  and  Forage  Plants  in 
Arid  Countries,"  Prof.  E.  J.  Wickson,  Univer- 
sity of  California. 

2:.S0  p.  M.— Economics.  "The  Farmer  as 
Buyer;  the  Trust  Problem,"  Prof.  Ross. 

Thursday,  August  1st,  9:30  a.  m.— Agri- 
culture. "What  California  Has  Done  for 
Horticulture,"  Prof.  Wickson. 

2:30  p.  M. — Economics.  "The  Farmer  as 
Transporter;  the  Problemof  Country  Roads," 
Prof.  Ross. 

Friday,  August  2d,  9. -.30  a.  m.— Agriculture. 
"  Progress  of  Floral  Art  and  Industry,"  Prof. 
Wickson. 

2:.30  p.  M.— Economics.  "The  Farmer  as 
Transporter;  the  Railroad  Problem,"  Prof. 
Ross. 

Sadurday,  August  3d.— Some  entertainment 


The  Worthy  Master  of  the  State 
Grange  gives  notice  of  the  coming 
vState  meeting,  and  that  he  will  require 
written  reports  from  his  deputies  cov- 
ering his  jurisdiction,  concerning  the 
work  under  his  (the  deputy's)  imme- 
diate charge. 

The  writer  is  one  of  the  Master's 
servants  and  hopes  to  file  his  report  in 
due  time.  But  his  task  has  been 
meager  and  the  work  he  performed 
has  been  done  in  company  with  such 
Grange  veterans  as  Deputies  Shoema- 
ker and  Frisbie,  who  have  already  re- 
ported progress,  and  who  doubtless 
will  supplement  what  may  transpire 
down  to  date  of  the  stated  meeting. 
However,  the  chief  authority  is  ac- 
knowledged and  shall  not  be  disre- 
garded. In  looking  over  the  list  of 
deputies  I  find  great  talent  arrayed 
in  the  interest  of  the  order,  and  if  all 
give  their  views  and  experience  during 
the  current  year,  not  verbally,  but  in 
writing,  we  shall  have  a  most  profit- 
able session. 

Grange  matters  are  of  necessity  dull 
now  owing  to  the  busy  harvest  time, 
but  as  this  will  be  short  this  year, 
enough  time  will  remain  wherein  some 
effective  work  can  be  done. 

The  State  encampment  will  have 
taken  place,  and  from  that  new  light 
and  vigor  will  be  cast  over  the  Califor- 
nia Grange  field. 

The  Merced  convention  ought  to  be 
the  best  in  the  histoi-y  of  the  Order  in 
this  State. 

The  writer  is  in  receipt  of  several  of 
the  best  and  foremost  farmers'  and 
Grange  papers  published  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains;  and,  !>iuce  they  ap- 
pear unsolicited,  the  donors  will  please 
accept  thanks  for  the  favor.  These 
journals  all  indicate  such  an  awakening 
in  the  Grange  cause  as  has  not  been 
heard  of  for  a  decade.  It  is  marvelous 
how  the  rural  people  flock  to  the 
Granges  to  be  enrolled  as  members, 
and  how  all  take  a  hand  to  make  the 
meetings  interesting  and  profitable.  I 
have  heretofore  quoted  from  their  pro- 
grammes and  discussions,  and  3nd  tb@ 


arranged  by  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  Com- 
mittee. 

Monday,  August  5th,  9:30  a.  m.— Agricult- 
ure. "Relation  of  Water  to  Plant  Dis- 
eases," Prof.  C.  W.  Woodworth,  University 
of  California. 

2:30  p.  M.— Economics.  "The  Farmer  as 
Seller;  Speculation  in  Farm  Products,"  Prof. 
Ross. 

Tuesday,  August  6th,  9 :30  a.  m.— Agricult- 
ure. "Parasites  for  Insect  Control,"  Prof. 
Woodworth. 

2:30  p.  M.— Economics.  "The  Farmer  as 
Debtor;  the  Money  Problem,"  Prof.  Ross. 

Wednesday,  August  7th,  9:.30  a.  m.— Agri- 
culture. "Our  Insect  Campmates,"  Prof. 
Woodworth. 

2:30  p.  M. — Economics.  "The  Farmer  as 
Taxpayer;  the  Tariff  Problem,"  Prof.  Ross. 

Thursday,  August  8th,  9 :30  a.  m.— Apricult- 
ure.  "The  Olive  and  Its  Products,"  A.  P. 
Hayne,  University  of  California. 

2:.30  p.  M. — Economics.  "The  Farmer  as 
Taxpayer;  State  and  Local  Taxation,"  Prof. 
Ross. 

Friday,  August  9th,  9:30  a.  m.— Agriculture. 
"California  Forests,"  C.  H.  Shinn,  Univer- 
sity of  California. 

2:30  p.  M. — Economics.  "The  Farmer  as 
Co-operator;  the  Problem  of  Self  Help,"  Prof. 
Ross. 

(An  extra  lecture  is  promised  by  Mr.  Shinn 
on  the  Experiment  Stations  of  the  Univer- 
sity. ) 

Saturday,  August  10th. — Some  entertain- 
ment arranged  by  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  Com- 
mittee. 

Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  August 
13th,  14th  and  15th. — Grand  farmers'  picnic 
and  camp  meeting  at  Santa  Cruz,  with 
daily  addresses  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
men  in  the  State.  The  details  will  be  an- 
nounced later. 

The  site  of  the  projected  meeting 
has  been  named  "Camp  Roache,"  in 
honor  of  Mr.  A.  P.  Roache,  Worthy 
Master  of  the  State  Grange. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE: 

No.  14— Agrricultural  Machinery. 
No.  lo— Pumps  and  Engines. 


Jackson's  "Light  Weight"  Horse  Forlfs, 

 Made  and  sold  under  the  follow- 
ing Letters  Patent: 

No.  210,458  Dec.  3,  1878 

No.  306,667  Oct.  14,  1884 

No.  403,019  May  7,  1888 

Other  patents  pending. 

The  purpose  of  this  notice  is 

to  inform  both  farmers  and  mer- 
chants, who  use  or  sell  Horse 
Forks,  that  they  must  not  pur- 
chase Horse  Forks  that  infringe 
the  above  Patents;  and  to  call 
their  attention  to  the  fact  that 
certain   horse   forks,  manufac- 
tured by  F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro,  Ash- 
land, O.,  and  imported  and  sold 
by  the  Deere  Implement  Com- 
pany, of  San   Francisco,  are 
direct   infringements    of  the 
above  patents,  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  infringing  forks 
having  admitted  in  Court  that 
their  forks  were  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  above  patents,  and 
are   now   paying  royalty  for 
manufacturing  and  selling;  and 
they  have  agreed  not  to  sell 
any  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. 

All  parties  selling  or  using 
these  infringing  Horse  Forks 
will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 

r^r~kl/-»r~'     r^r^rAI  T/^r~*r^     (S-foot,  with  4  tines,  each  »20  00 

Extra  Fork  Tines,  S2.50  each. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

625  Sixth  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


P.  &  B.  FRUIT  DRYING  PAPER, 

★★★★FIFTH  SEASON. ★★★★ 


UNEQUALED  FOR  DRYING  RAISINS  AND  PRUNES! 

If  you  have  not  used  it,  TRY   IT  ! 


SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  FURNISHED  ON  APPLICATION. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO. 

116  Battery  Street  San  Francisco. 


Olive  Trees  for  Sale 


GEO.  H.  KUHZ,  Sacramento. 

Mission,  3  years  5  to  6  feet. 

Mission,  2  years  3to4  feet. 

Maozanillo,  2  years.   2  to  3  feel. 

NevadlUo,  2  and  3  years, ,  4to6  feet. 

pjebpjlne,  a  years  8t<>8  fwti 


OUvc  Trees. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  NURSERY  STOCK.   Send  for 
our  Bock  on  Olive  Culture. 

Howla^d  Bros., 

POMONA,  CAL. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

Orient  Bound. 


We're  Orient  bound,  my  soul  and  I 

The  straining  sails  are  wide  unfurled : 
We  seek,  beneath  a  stainless  sky. 

The  morning  of  the  world. 
Blow  up,  ye  west  winds,  keen  or  bland, 

Our  bark  of  fancy  shall  not  veer 
Until  o'er  Egypt's  dunes  of  sand 

We  see  the  Pharaohs  rear. 

Now,  amid  wafts  of  myrrh  and  nard. 

We  voyage  the  mighty  stream  that  thrids 
Where  the  unsleeping  sphinx  keeps  guard 

Beside  her  pyramids. 

Or  listen  vainly,  rapture  mute. 

In  dreams  of  old  afar  withdrawn. 
For  Memnon's  accents  like  a  fiute 

Vibrating  down  the  dawn. 
And  now  our  footsteps  reverently 

Upon  that  sacred  soil  are  set. 
Where  rise  o'er  sad  Gethsemane 

The  slopes  of  Olivet. 
Prom  old  Damascus  garden  bowers 

We  wati-'h  the  sunset  ro.se  fiush  fall. 
And  lounge  through  long,  unfettered  hours 

'Mid  the  prone  shrines  of  Baal. 

All  life  .shall  wear  a  richer  dye. 
Of  doubts  and  narrow  passions  shorn. 

When  we  have  quaffed,  my  soul  and  I, 
These  golden  springs  of  morn. 

—Clinton  SeoUard. 


A  Model  Child. 


Her  temper's  always  sunny,  her  hair  is  evi 
neat : 

She  doesn't  care  for  candy— she  says  it  is  too 
sweet  ! 

She  loves  to  study  lessons  —  her  sums  are 

always  right; 
And  she  gladly  goes  to  bed  at  eight  every 

single  night  ! 
Her  apron's  never  tumbled,  her  hands  are 

alwavs  clean ; 
With  buttons  missing  from  her  shoe  she  never 

has  been  seen. 
She  remembers  to  say  "Thank  you,"  and 

"Yes,  ma'am,  if  you  please;  " 
And  she  never  •ries,  nor  frets,  nor  whines; 

she's  never  been  known  to  tease. 

Each  night  upon  the  closet  shelf  she  puts 
away  her  toys ; 

She  never  slams  the  parlor  door,  nor  makes 
the  slightest  noise ; 

But  she  loves  to  run  on  errands  and  to  play 
with  little  brother. 

And  she's  never  in  her  life  been  known  to  dis- 
obey her  mother. 

"  Who  is  this  charming  little  maid  ! 
I  long  to  grasp  her  hand  !  " 
She's  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Nobody, 
And  she  lives  in  Nowhereland  ! 

— Helen  Hopkins. 


Dolph's  Prize. 


The  Perkinses  wer«  all  remarkable 
excepting  Dolph;  he,  poor  fellow,  was 
remarkable  for  nothing,  unless  for 
being  the  homeliest,  most  ungainly, 
stupid  fellow  that  ever  breathed. 
Dick  was  the  best  scholar  in  the 
Academy,  and  great  things  were  ex- 
pected of  him  by  his  fellow  towns- 
people. "  I  reckon  he'll  be  an  M.  C:,  to 
say  the  least,"  said  Dr.  Goodrich,  the 
chairman  of  the  school  committee. 
Joe  was  a  natural  orator,  and  the  vil- 
lage wit;  no  gathering  or  entertain- 
ment was  considered  complete  without 
him,  while  everybody  said  that  Harry 
was  the  handsomest  fellow  in  town, 
and  had  such  perfect  manners.  "A 
regular  Chesterfield,"  said  outsiders, 
and  none  of  the  family  disputed  them, 
whatever  they  thought.  But  the  flower 
of  the  family  was  Dot,  dear,  sweet 
dainty,  beautiful  little  Dot.  "  She  is 
too  beautiful  to  live,"  her  mother  said 
a  dozen  times  or  more  every  day  of  her 
life,  ''  My  white  dove,"  her  father 
whispered  to  himself  when  his  eyes 
rested  on  her. 

But  strange  as  it  may  seem,  Dot 
gave  her  warmest  love,  and  bestowed 
her  sweetest  smiles  and  tenderest 
caresses  upon  uncouth,  stupid  Dolph, — 
Dolph,  who  no  one  else  seemed  to  love 
or  care  for,  who  was  the  butt  of  ridicule 
at  home  and  school.  "My  nice  booful 
Dolph,"  she  called  him  lovingly  as  she 
followed  kim  wherever  he  went,  or  sat 
contentedly  by  his  side  out  in  the  old 
carriage  house,  which  place  the  family 
christened  Dolph's  Sanctum,"  No  one 
dreamed  how  the  poor  fellow  worshiped 
his  dainty  little  sist»r,  nor  how  her 
love  was  the  one  bright  spot  in  his  life. 

It  was  the  last  day  of  the  term  in 
AUenford  Academy,  and  a  great  day  in 

tow^,  AW  tb§  fon^  mothers,  prou^ 


fathers  and  admiring  sisters,  attired 
in  their  best,  gathered  at  the  Academy 
hall  to  listen  to  the  closing  exercises, 
and  witness  the  distribution  of  prizes. 
Dick,  as  usual,  would  take  the  first 
prize  for  scholarship,  Joe  the  first  for 
declamation.  Harry  did  not  stand  so 
high  in  his  lessons,  but  then  he  made 
such  a  good  impression  that  people 
forgot  whether  he  was  wise — or  other- 
wise. But  Dolph,  Mrs.  Perkins  grew 
red  in  the  face,  and  Mr.  Perkins  said 
"  Confound  it"  quite  audibly,  when  he 
appeared,  the  biggest  boy  in  the  lowest 
class,  and  stumbled  very  clumsily 
through  his  recitations. 

Dolph  saw  it  all,  he  knew  that  they 
were  ashamed  of  him,  his  intuitions 
were  ([uick  and  his  sensibilities  keen, 
though  no  one  suspected  it;  and  when 
one  of  the  smaller  boys  gave  a  little 
derisive  titter  at  one  of  his  blunders, 
the  hot  angry  blood  surged  all  over  his 
face  and  neck.  "  I'll  go  away,"  he  said 
to  himself.  ''They  shall  never  be 
ashamed  of  me  again  like  this,  never, 
nor  laugh  at  me:  I've  done  my  best, 
I've  tried  hard,  but  nobody  gives  me 
any  credit  for  that  and  nobody  cares 
for  me."  He  heard  Dick's  name  called, 
and  knew  the  first  prize  was  being 
awarded  to  him;  he  glanced  at  his  father 
and  mother,  and  saw  how  proud  and 
pleased  they  looked.  "  They'll  never 
look  so  for  me,"  he  thought  bitterly; 
"  they'd  be  glad  if  I  was  out  the  way." 
He  heard  them  all  applauding  Joe,  and 
wondered  vaguely  how  he  should  feel  if 
it  were  him. 

A  sullen,  defiant  look  crept  into  his 
face  but  no  one  thought  of  him,  except 
Dot;  she  was  watching,  and  her  sweet 
face  grew  anxious  and  troubled.  It 
was  not  quite  clear  to  her  mind  what  it 
was  that  the  "  man  with  the  spekles 
on,"  as  she  called  the  professor,  was 
giving  the  boys,  but  she  could  see  that 
the  recipients  seemed  much  pleased, 
and  her  loyal  little  heart  desired  Dolph 
to  share  in  the  pleasure.  She  was  sure 
that  he  was  disappointed,  and  she 
wondered  how  he  came  to  be  forgotten 
or  overlooked — that  he  was  undeserving 
in  the  least  never  once  entered  her 
mind.  Her  mother's  head  was  turned 
away  from  her  for  a  moment  and  slip- 
ping down  from  her  she  made  her  way 
quietly  to  the  principal's  desk.  Where's 
Dolph's",  she  queried,  standing  on  tip- 
toe in  front  of  his  desk.  "  Where's 
Dolph's  ?  He  hasn't  dot  anfing  yet,  i 
and  he's  a  drate  deal  the  bestest. "  The 
grave  absent-minded  professor  peered 
through  his  spectacles  in  a  startled  ! 
manner  at  the  vision  before  him. 
"Dolph — Dolph  who?  he  asked  in 
amazement.  "My  Dolph — my  dood  ' 
Dolph;  hasn't  you  dotanyfing  for  him  ?" 
piped  the  sweet  childish  voice,  but  the 
little  mouth  quivered  and  the  blue  eyes 
filled  with  tears. 

Mrs.  Perkins  looked  distressed,  and 
Mr.  Perkins  rose  from  his  seat  and 
started  after  the  child.  But  the  Pro- 
fessor seemed  suddenly'  roused  from  a 
dream;  he  looked  over  at  Dolph,  and 
saw  the  bitterness  and  misery  on  his 
face;  he  understood  it  as  the  child  could 
not.  as  the  father  and  mother  did  not. 
He  remembered  like  a  flash,  the  days 
of  long  ago  when  he  himself  had  been  a 
dull,  heartsick,  discouraged  boy;  he 
remembered,  too,  how  but  for  a  few 
words  of  kindly  encouragement  and 
held,  he  should  have  given  up  in  despair. 
A  sudden  inspiration  told  him  that  this 
boy  stood  sorely  in  need  of  having  just 
such  a  helping  hand  reached  out  to 
j  him.  Like  a  flash,  too,  he  remembered 
]  that  not  a  boy  in  the  whole  Academy 
worked  more  faithfully,  persistently 
and  untiringly  than  Dolph.  "  He's  no 
fool,  though,"  was  the  professor's  next 
thought.  "  He  has  a  good  head  on  his 
shoulders  and  there  is  something  in  it, 
or  else  I  am  greatly  mistaken.  I'll 
find  out  what  it  is,  too;  but  what  am  I 
going  to  do  now  ?  "  Dot  was  just  turn- 
ing away  sorrowful  and  disappointed, 
when  the  professor,  put  out  hishand 
to  detain  her. 
I  "  Wait  a  moment,  my  child,"  he  said, 
"  and  you  shall  carry  Dolph's  prize  to 
him  yourself  "—and  taking  from  his 
desk  the  Alienford  Medal,  which  was  to 
bo  awarded  to  the  pupil  who  was  the 
most  worthy  in  all  respects,  he  handed 
it  to  Dot,    It  was  a  sudden  change  of 

pyrpps^,  byti  the  good  man  felt  gyre 


that  it  was  a  wise  change.  "Tell 
Dolph,''  he  said  to  little  Dot,  "  that  he 
has  fairly  and  honestly  earned  this  me- 
dal, which  is  the  highest  prize,  for  he 
has  striven  faithfully,  persistently  and 
nobly.  His  labor  has  not  been  wasted, 
I  am  confident;  for  it,  and  his  real 
worth  of  character,  I  award  him  the 
AUenford  Medal."  Down  the  aisle 
tripped  Dot,  her  face  fairly  radiant. 

"It's  for  you,  Dolph,"  she  said,  hand- 
ing him  the  medal.  "It's  for  you, 
tause  " — here  she  paused  dismayed,  all 
that  the  professor  had  said  had  vanish- 
ed from  her  mind — "  tause  you's  so 
dood,"  she  concluded  triumphantly. 
Poor  Dolph;  prosperity  was  almost 
harder  to  bear  than  adversity.  He 
looked  up,  and  meeting  the  kindly  gaze 
of  his  teacher,  broke  down.  "  I  have 
tried,  sir.  I  have  indeed,  and  I'll  try 
harder.  I  will  truly,  I'll  be  something 
worthy  of  this,  if  it  is  any  way  possible, 
sir,  I  will." 

Yes,  the  Perkinses  were  all  remark- 
able, but  it  turned  out  that  Dolph  was 
the  most  remarkable  of  them  all,  Joe 
kept  the  grocery  store  in  AUenford, 
Dick  became  a  third  or  fourth-rate  law- 
yer, and  Harry  presided  at  the  rib- 
bon counter  in  a  fancy  goods  store,  but, 
Dolph  became  a  great  machinist  and 
inventor.  You  see  the  wise  professor 
kept  his  eyes  open,  and  penetrated  even 
into  Dolph's  "Sanctum."  There  he 
found  what  talent  was  stored  away  in 
the  great  head  that  seemed  so  empty 
to  them  all.  All  AUenford  was  proud 
of  him — very  proud  indeed.  "  It's 
surprising,"  said  Dr.  Goodrich,  how  he 
turned  out — nobody  expected  anything 
of  him.  '  But  there  the  doctor  was 
mistaken;  there  was  one  who  expected 
much  of  him,  and  that  one  was  Dot. 
"  I  owe  all  my  success  to  Dot  and  the 
professor,"  Dolph  himself  was  wont  to 
say,  and  among  his  most  precious 
treasures,  carefully  preserved,  was 
his  first  prize,  the  highly  prized  Allen- 
ford  Medal.  He  had  proved  himself 
abundantly  worthy  of  it. 


Repose  of  flanner. 


Our  great-grandmothers  taught  their 
daughters  that  "repose  of  manner  " 
was  the  first  requisite  of  true  propri- 
ety. No  well-bred  lady  would  fidget  in 
company,  put  her  hands  to  her  face, 
toss  her  head,  or  finger  her  buttons.  If 
she  talked  she  did  it  in  a  soft  voice  and 
without  gesticulation,  no  matter  how 
many  rings  she  wore  or  how  pretty  her 
hands  might  be.  She  was  taught  even 
to  control  her  features;  that  squinting 
and  winking  the  eyes  and  twitching  the 
mouth  were  not  "nice,"  and  that  they 
could  and  should  be  intermitted  in  po- 
lite society.  In  sitting  neither  the 
knees  nor  the  feet  were  to  be  crossed, 
rocking  was  odiously  vulgar,  yawning 
and  stretching  were  unspeakable  of- 
fenses, and,  above  aU,  the  hands  must 
be  crossed  or  folded  in  the  lap  and  kept 
there. 

We  plead  for  at  least  a  partial  re- 
sumption of  the  old  forms.  Let  moth- 
ers once  more  teach  their  girls  to  sit 
still  in  company,  to  cultivate  calmness. 
Let  our  women  learn  to  carry  on  an 
earnest  conversation  in  subdued  tones 
and  without  gesticulation. 
!  We  used  to  be  told  that  lying  in  bed 
with  hands  folded  and  eyes  shut  was 
half  as  good  as  sleep  when  sleep  was 
impossible.  It  is  quite  credible  that 
flouncing  and  tossing  about  largely  in- 
crease the  loss  of  strength  from  sleep- 
lessness, as  we  know  that  the  sleep 
which  is  accompanied  with  much  toss- 
'  ing  and  turning  is  not  as  refreshing  as 
!  that  which  is  taken  quietly.  Just  so  if 
i  a  reposeful  manner  is  acquired  early  in 
life  an  enormous  expense  of  nervous 
movement  is  spared,  and  a  correspond- 
ing amount  of  power  may  be  saved. — 
Outlook. 

A  traveler  coming  to  an  inn  late  at 
night,  roused  the  landlord:  "Can  I 
have  a  bed  here?"  "No;  the  beds 
are  all  full."  "  WeU,  can  I  have  a 
shakedown  ?  "  "  No;  every  shakedown 
in  the  house  is  used  up."  "  Well,  have 
you  a  pole  in  the  house?"  "Yes." 
"WeU,  etiok  it  out  o(  the  window,  and 

I'll  roost  on  it," 


Fashion  Notes. 


Batistes  wUl  be  worn  during  the 
summer;  also  lawns,  ginghams,  linens 
and  Swiss  and  embroidered  crepes. 
Satin  skirts  are  fashionable,  and  when 
made  are  very  elegant,  with  the  fancy 
waists  of  crepe  lisse  or  of  velvet. 

Ribbon  sashes  will  be  worn  with  the 
Swiss,  organdie  and  lighter  summer 
gowns.  Flowered  ribbons  and  those  in 
stripes  are  pretty.  Those  in  Roman 
and  plaid  designs  are  also  seen.  The 
sunburst  patterns,  in  delicate  colors, 
are  very  handsome  and  effective, 

A  very  pretty  way  of  making  a  good, 
serviceable,  washable  frock  is  to  have 
the  entire  bodice  of  white  gathered 
Swiss  needlework,  and  the  skirt  and 
sleeves  only  of  the  gingham,  a  ribbon 
coUar  and  belt  with  pretty  bows  being 
the  only  trimming.  Insertion  of  white 
embroidery  looks  particularly  well 
with  yellow  cambric. 

Many  of  the  newest  goods  show  black 
and  white  in  combination.  This  effect 
will  be  popular  during  the  coming  sea- 
son. Basket  cloth  is  much  used,  some- 
times in  two  colors.  Organdies  with 
flowers  are  made  over  silk  skirts,  the 
sleeves  full  and  unlined.  The  wave- 
fluted  crepe  lisse  is  used  for  evening 
gowns  over  silk  foundations. 

Little  French  gowns  for  girls  be- 
tween five  and  eight  have  long  waists 
and  very  short  skirts,  reaching  just  be- 
low the  knee,  and  little  yoke  dresses 
for  infants  are  a  little  shorter  than 
they  were  last  year.  Large  collars 
are  a  feature  of  children's  fashions  this 
season,  and  they  are  made  of  lawn, 
linen  or  pique,  according  to  the  gown 
they  adorn. 

A  pretty  bodice  has  insertion  placed 
in  five  or  six  stripes  diagonally  at 
equal  distances  from  neck  to  belt.  The 
present  fashion  of  balloon  puff  elbow 
sleeves  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of 
percales.  These  may  very  easily  be 
kept  in  place  and  also  keep  their  shape 
if  a  band  is  buttoned  just  above  the 
elbow,  letting  the  fullness  of  the  sleeve 
fall  slightly  below. 

In  the  woolen  materials  a  double- 
tissued  stuff  is  a  novelty;  a  loose 
thread  covering  a  woolen  crepe  of  con- 
trasting color.  Some  of  the  woolen 
crepons  have  a  lace  stripe,  others  are 
in  Japanese  design.  Most  of  the 
woolen  goods  have  a  chine  effect  in 
their  weave.  Plain  woolen  materials 
are  much  worn,  even  for  the  more 
dressy  house  occasions.  Tweeds,  mo- 
hairs and  poplins  are  seen  — 'also 
bareges  and  serges. 

The  new  silks  are  in  brocade  effect, 
and  some  of  them  are  very  handsome. 
Taffetas  are  the  sUks  most  used.  The 
very  latest  designs  in  stuffs  show  an 
all-over  cashmerq  pattern  in  many 
beautiful  designs.  Taffetas  are  the 
silk  used,  and  the  chine  effects  are 
preferred  to  the  moire,  which  are 
somewhat  out  of  date.  The  chines  are 
printed  with  flower  designs  and  Japan- 
ese patterns;  a  few  plaids  are  seen. 
Chiffons  are  for  dressy  waists,  and  for 
draping  evening  gowns.  Nets,  how- 
ever, are  a  little  newer. 

There  are  two  hundred  thousand  fac- 
tory   girls    in    London — one-twenty- 
icond  of  the  whole  population. 

Awarded 
l^ighest  Honors— World's  Fait 
Gold  Medal,  Midwinter  Fair. 
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Gems  of  Thought. 


That  some  men  think  they  can  still  do 
what  they  have  been  able  to  do  is  natu- 
ral enough;  that  others  think  they  can 
do  what  they  have  never  been  able  to 
do  is  singular,  but  not  rare. — Goethe. 

The  very  exercise  of  industry  imme- 
diately in  itself  is  delightful,  and  hath  an 
innate  satisfaction  which  tempereth  all 
annoyances,  and  even  ingratiateth  the 
pains  going  with  it. — Barrow. 

Good  and  friendly  conduct  may  meet 
with  an  unworthy,  with  an  ungrateful 
return;  but  the  absence  of  gratitude  on 
the  part  of  the  receiver  cannot  destroy 
the  self  approbation  which  recom- 
penses the  giver;  and  we  may  scatter 
the  seeds  of  courtesy  and  kindness 
around  us  at  so  little  expense!  Some 
of  them  will  inevitably  fall  on  good 
ground,  and  grow  up  into  benevolence 
in  the  minds  of  others;  and  all  of  them 
will  bear  fruit  of  happiness  in  the  bosom 
whence  they  spring.  Once  blest  are  all 
the  virtues;  twice  blest  sometimes. — 
Jeremy  Bentham. 

There  are  cas  h  a  man  would 

be  ashamed  not  to  have  been  imposed 
on.  There  is  a  confidence  necessary  to 
human  intercourse  and  without  which 
men  are  often  more  injured  by  their  own 
suspicions  than  they  would  be  by  the 
perfidy  of  others.  But  when  men  whom 
we  know  to  be  wicked  impose  on  us,  we 
are  something  worse  than  dupes. 
When  we  know  them,  their  fair  pre- 
tences become  new  motives  for  distrust. 
There  is  one  case,  indeed,  in  which  it 
would  be  madness  not  to  give  the  full- 
est credit  to  the  most  deceitful  of  men — 
that  is,  when  they  make  declarations  of 
hostility  against  us. — Burke. 


Popular  Science. 


Icebergs  sometimes  last  a  great  many 
years. 

The  waters  of  North  America  are 
stocked  with  1800  different  varieties  of 
fish. 

The  huge  guns  of  modern  navies  can 
be  fired  only  seventy-five  times,  when 
they  become  worn  out. 

The  gnat  is  provided  with  a  regular 
set  of  lancets  and  a  cupping  glass, 
from  which  the  air  may  be  withdrawn. 

Vinegar  and  yeast  should  never  be 
kept  in  stone  jars,  for  there  is  an  acid 
in  them  which  attacks  the  glazing,  and 
mixing  with  it  has  a  poisoning  prop- 
erty. 

Sir  Robert  Bau  says  that  going  at 
the  rate  of  the  electric  telegraph — 
that  is,  186,000  miles  a  second — it 
would  take  seventy-eight  years  to  tele- 
graph a  message  to  the  most  distant 
telescopic  stars,  but  the  camera  has 
revealed  stars  far  more  distant  than 
these,  some  of  which,  if  a  message  had 
been  sent  in  the  year  A.  D.  1 — that  is 
to  say  1894  years  ago — the  message 
would  only  just  have  reached  some  of 
them,  and  would  be  still  on  the  way  to 
others,  going  at  the  rate  of  186,000 
miles  a  second. 


The  Terrible  Mouse. 


Those  ladies  who  have  an  indescrib- 
able dread  of  the  harmless  and  timid 
mouse  may  derive  some  satisfaction 
from  the  knowledge  that  their  weak- 
ness is  sometimes  shared  by  the  "  king 
of  beasts."  A  writer  in  McClures 
Magazine  establishes  this  fact  beyond  a 
doubt.  A  mouse  was,  he  states,  one 
day  introduced  into  the  cage  of  a  full- 
grown  Nubian  lion.  The  lion  saw  the 
little  fellow  before  it  was  fairly  through 
the  bars,  and  was  after  it  instantly. 
Away  went  the  mouse,  scurrying 
across  the  floor  and  squeaking  in 
fright.  When  it  had  gone  about  ten 
feet  the  lion  sprang,  lighting  a  little  in 
front  of  the  mouse;  it  turned,  and  the 
lion  sprang  again.  This  was  repeated 
several  times,  the  mouse  traversing  a 
shorter  distance  after  each  spring  of 
the  lion.  It  was  demonstrated  that  a 
lion  is  too  quick  for  a  mouse,  at  least 
in  a  large  cage.  Finally  the  mouse 
stoed  still,  squealing  and  trembling. 
The  lion  stood  over,  studying  it  with  in- 
terest. Presently  he  shot  out  his  big 
paw  and  brought  it  down  directly  on 


the  mouse,  but  so  gently  that  the 
mouse  was  not  injured  in  the  least, 
though  held  fast  between  the  claws. 
Then  the  ligp  played  with  it  in  the 
most  extraordinary  way,  now  lifting 
his  paw  and  letting  the  mouse  run  a 
few  inches,  and  then  stopping  it  again 
as  before.  Suddenly  the  mouse 
changed  its  tactics,  and  instead  of 
running  when  the  lion  lifted  his  paw, 
sprang  into  the  air  straight  at  the 
lion's  head.  The  lion,  terrified,  gave  a 
great  leap  back,  striking  the  bars 
with  all  his  weight,  and-  shaking  the 
whole  floor.  Then  he  opened  his  great 
jaws  and  roared  and  roared  again, 
while  the  little  mouse,  still  squealing, 
made  its  escape.  Of  the  two  the  lion 
was  certainly  the  more  frightened. 
The  ladies  need  no  longer  feel  ashamed 
of  their  antipathy  to  the  modest 
rodent. 


The  Kind  of  a  Woman  to  Know. 


The  woman  with  a  loving  heart  is 
sure  to  look  upon  the  bright  side  of 
life,  and  by  her  example  induce  others 
to  do  so.  She  sees  a  good  reason  for 
all  the  unwelcome  events  which  others 
call  bad  luck.  She  believes  in  silver 
linings,  and  likes  to  point  them  to 
others.  A  week  of  rain  or  fog,  an 
avalanche  of  unexpected  guests,  a  dis- 
honest servant,  an  unbecoming  bonnet, 
or  any  other  of  the  thousand  minor  in- 
flictions of  every-day  life,  has  no  power 
to  disturb  the  deep  calm  of  her  soul. 
The  lovelight  is  still  in  her  eyes, 
whether  the  days  be  dark  or  bright. 
It  is  she  who  conquers  the  grim  old 
uncle  and  the  dyspeptic  aunt.  The 
Grossest  baby  reaches  out  its  arms  to 
her,  and  is  comforted.  Old  people  and 
strangers  always  ask  the  way  of  her  in 
the  crowded  street.  She  has  a  good 
word  to  say  for  the  man  or  woman  who 
is  under  the  world's  ban  of  reproach. 
Gossip  pains  her,  and  she  never  volun- 
tarily listens  to  it.  Her  gentle  heart 
helps  her  to  see  the  reason  for  every 
poor  sinner's  misstep,  and  she  condones 
every  fault.  She  might  not  serve  with 
acceptance  on  the  Judge's  bench,  but 
she  is  a  very  agreeable  person  to  know. 
Harper's  Bazaar. 


What  Keeps  Women  Young. 


A  woman  is  happy  just  in  the  pro- 
portion as  she  is  content.  The  sun  has 
a  way  of  changing  the  spots  upon  which 
it  shines.  Especially  is  this  true  of  our 
land,  where  one  is  up  to-day  and  down 
to-morrow,  and  vice  versa.  The  wisest 
woman  is  she  who  trusts  in  a  to-mor- 
row, but  never  looks  for  it.  To  sit 
down  and  wish  that  this  might  be,  that 
that  would  be  different,  does  a  woman 
no  good.  It  does  her  harm  in  that  it 
makes  her  dissatisfied  with  herself,  un- 
pleasant to  her  friends,  and  makes  her 
old  before  her  time.  Happiness  is  not 
always  increased  in  proportion  to  en- 
larged success.  This  may  sound  like 
an  old  saw,  and  it  is,  I  think,  but  there 
is  a  world  of  wisdom  in  many  an  old 
proverb  just  the  same.  Contentment 
is  a  wonderful  thing  to  cultivate.  There 
would  be  fewer  prematurely  old  women 
in  the  world  if  it  were  given  more  of  a 
trial  and  it  became  a  more  universal 
quality  in  womanhood.  —  Farm  and 
Fireside. 


Tribute  to  a  flother. 


Children,  look  in  those  eyes,  listen 
to  that  dear  voice,  notice  the  feeling  of 
even  a  single  touch  bestowed  upon  you 
by  that  hand  !  Make  much  of  it  while 
yet  you  have  that  most  precious  of  all 
good  gifts — a  loving  mother.  Read  the 
unfathomable  love  of  those  eyes,  the 
kind  anxiety  of  that  tone  and  look, 
however  slight  your  pain.  In  after 
life  you  may  have  friends,  but  never 
will  you  have  again  the  inexpressible 
love  and  gentleness  lavished  upon  you 
which  none  but  a  mother  bestows. 
Often  do  I  sigh  in  the  struggles  with 
the  hard,  uncaring  world,  for  the 
sweet,  deep  security  I  felt  when,  of  an 
evening,  nestling  in  her  bosom,  I 
listened  to  some  quiet  tale  suitable  to 
my  age,  read  in  her  untiring  voice. 
Never  can  I  forget  her  sweet  glances 
cast  upon  me  when  I  appeared  asleep; 


never  her  kiss  of  peace  at  night. 
Years  have  passed  away  since  we  laid 
her  beside  my  father  in  the  old  church 
yard;  yet  still  her  voice  whispers  from 
the  grave,  and  her  eye  watches  over 
me,  as  I  visit  spots  long  since  hallowed 
to  the  memory  of  my  mother. — Lord 
Maculay. 

Humorous.. 

"You  were  embarrassed  when  you 
proposed  to  me,  George,  were  you 
not?"  "Yes,  I  owed  over  $20,000."— 
Life. 

O'Toole  (seeing  a  deer  for  the  first 
time) — "  Oi  shall  come  back  a  couple  of 
weeks  later  to  have  a  look  at  that 
baste."  Mrs.  O'Toole —  "  Phwoy  ? '" 
O'Toole — "  Oi'd  loike  to  see  how  he 
looks  whin  th'  leaves  come  out  on  that 
tree  he's  wearin'  on  bis  head." — Puck. 

Tommy — "  May  I  have  some  bread 
and  sugar,  mamma  ?  "  Mamma — 
"  Why  do  you  always  want  bread  and 
sugar,  and  never  bread  and  butter  ?  " 
Tommy — "Because,  mamma,  sugar's 
only  worth  five  cents  a  pound,  and 
butter's  about  forty."  —  Harper's 
Bazar. 

"Oh,  look  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Sassa- 
fras, of  Hemlock  Corners,  as  she  and 
her  husband  gazed  for  the  first  time  on 
a  bearded  lady  at  a  dime  museum. 
" 'Sh,  Lindy  !  Don't  speak  so  loud," 
replied  her  husband  in  a  whisper. 
"  Mebbe  that's  one  of  the  emancipated 
women  we've  read  about." — Harper's 
Bazar. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

To  clean  brass  and  copper,  apply  a 
mixture  of  oil  and  rottenstone  with  a 
chamois  cloth  and  rub  bright. 

Keep  the  stove  or  range  free  from 
soot  in  all  its  parts.  A  hot-air  passage 
clogged  up  with  soot  will  prevent  the 
oven  from  baking  well. 

To  keep  tortoise-shell  combs  bright, 
rub  them  after  each  wearing  with  soft 
leather.  When  they  become  dim,  clean 
with  rottenstone  and  oil  applied  with 
chamois. 

Wall  papers  that  are  soiled  or  that 
one  feels  are  dirty,  though  the  grime 
is  not  visible,  should  be  brushed  or 
wiped  with  a  dry  cloth  and  rubbed  with 
bread  crumbs. 

If  one  wishes  to  cool  a  hot  dish  in  a 
hurry  it  will  be  found  that,  if  the  dish 
be  placed  in  a  vessel  full  of  cold,  salty 
water,  it  will  cool  far  more  rapidly 
than  if  it  stood  in  water  free  from  salt. 

Delicately  colored  goods  of  any  kind 
should  never  be  washed  without  a  salt- 
water bath  first,  but  care  should  be  ex- 
ercised in  reference  to  materials  which 
are  likely  to  shrink  when  immersed  in 
water. 

A  boiling-hot  liquid  may  be  safely 
poured  into  a  glass  jar  or  tumbler  by 
first  putting  a  silver  spoon  in  the 
vessel.  Be  careful,  however,  that  a 
draught  of  cold  air  does  not  strike  the 
vessel  while  hot. 

It  is  said  that  cut  flowers  will  keep 
very  fresh  if  a  small  pinch  of  nitrate  of 
potash,  or  common  saltpetre,  is  put  in 
the  water  in  which  they  stand.  The 
ends  of  the  stems  should  be  cut  off  a 
little  every  day  to  keep  open  the  ab- 
sorbing pores. 

Rubber  can  rings  which  have  become 
hardened  can  be  made  pliable  and 
elastic  by  soaking  them  fifteen  to  thirty 
minutes  in  two  parts  of  water  and  one 
of  ammonia.  Sometimes  there  are 
ridges  in  the  glass  which  prevent  cans 
being  hermetically  sealed  with  rubber 
rings.    Apply  over  the  place  a  little 


putty  or  a  cold  paste  of  flour  and 

water. 

Some  of  the  old-fashioned  methods  of 
cooking  and  preparing  food  are  not  to 
be  despised,  even  in  these  days  of 
much-advanced  kitchen  chemistry. 
Ham,  that  good  or  bad  relish,  as  the 
cook  elects,  according  to  her  manipu- 
lation before  serving  of  the  slices  of 
smoked  pig,  can  be  made  deliciously 
nutty  by  soaking  over  night  in  butter- 
milk. Almost  any  dairy  will  supply 
that  rarity  of  the  city  kitchen  if  the 
request  is  wide,  but  in  its  absence 
sweet  milk  does  it  as  well.  The  slices 
should  be  washed  before  being  placed 
in  the  milk  batb  and  be  washed  again 
afterward  and  dried  before  cooking. 
This  treatment  takes  away  the  smoky 
as  well  as  the  salty  taste  of  ham  and 
gives  it  almost  a  new  flavor. 


Kitchen  Lore. 

Whips. — A  poimd  of  sugar,  half  a 
pint  of  wine,  the  juice  of  four  lemons, 
mix  all  together,  add  a  quart  of  rich 
cream,  whip  it  to  a  strong  froth  and 
serve  in  glasses. 

Saute  of  Oyster  Crabs. — Put  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter  in  a  small 
saucepan;  when  melted,  add  four  table- 
spoonfuls  of  thick  cream.  Season  with 
salt  and  cayenne;  and  when  very  hot, 
add  a  pint  of  oyster  crabs.  Cook  one 
minute  and  serve. 

Radishes.— A  little  while  before  us- 
ing lay  them  upon  ice  or  put  them  in 
ice  water.  To  prepare  them  for  the 
table,  cut  off  the  leaves,  cut  the  red 
part  into  petals,  in  order  to  have  them 
look  like  a  rose,  put  them  into  a  small, 
fancy  cut-glass  dish  with  pieces  of 
cracked  ice  and  serve. 

Beets. — When  they  are  washed  the 
little  fibers  and  ragged  excrescences 
should  not  be  broken  off,  as  the  juices 
of  the  root  will  thus  be  lost.  Young 
beets  boil  in  an  hour,  but  in  the  winter 
they  require  from  two  to  three  hours. 
When  tender,  put  them  for  a  minute  or 
two  into  cold  water,  take  them  in  your 
hands  and  slip  off  the  skins.  This  is  a 
much  better  and  easier  way  than  to  re- 
move the  skin  with  a  knife.  Cut  them 
in  slices,  lay  them  into  a  kot  dish, 
sprinkle  them  with  salt  and  pepper, 
and  a  little  butter,  and,  if  you  choose, 
vinegar  also.  It  is  a  very  good  way  to 
cut  up  all  that  remain  after  dinner. 
Put  on  salt  and  vinegar  and  set  them 
aside  to  be  used  cold  another  day. 

Strawberry  Shortcake. — One  pint 
of  milk,  one  quart  of  flour,  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt,  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking  powder,  two  heaping  table- 
spoonfuls  of  butter,  one  quart  of 
strawberries.  Put  the  flour,  baking 
powder  and  salt  together  and  sift. 
Rub  the  butter  into  the  flour  with  the 
hands  or  a  spoon,  and  when  well  mixed 
add  the  inilk.  The  dough  should  be 
i  only  thick  enough  to  roll  out;  and  if  it 
is  too  stiff,  add  a  little  more  milk. 
Flour  varies  so  much  in  its  properties 
I  that  the  amount  of  milk  named  will 
sometimes  be  found  insufficient.  Roll 
the  dough  out  an  inch  and  a  half  thick, 
and  place  it  on  an  ungreased  tin  plate 
to  bake.  The  cake  should  bake  slowly 
three-quarters  of  an  hour;  and  when 
done,  should  be  twice  its  original  size 
and  deliciously  light.  Remove  the 
cake  from  the  pans  and  split  it  in  two 
with  a  long  and  very  sharp  knife.  Lay 
the  steaming  halves  side  by  side  on  a 
platter  with  the  cut  sides  upward, 
butter  them  and  sift  on  a  little  sugar. 
Divide  the  berries  between  the  two 
cakes,  sift  a  little  more  sugar  over 
them,  put  whipped  cream  over  the  top 
and  serve  with  a  pitcher  of  cream. 
This  is  an  old-fashioned  New  England 
receipt  and  needs  only  to  be  eaten  to  be 
appreciated. 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power. — Latest  U.S.  Gov't  Report 
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Some  Vestigial  Structures  in  Man. 

By  W.  E.  RoTZEiiL,  M.  D.,  Karberth,  Pa.,  in 
Hahvemnnnian  Monthly. 

The  term  vestigial  is  used  in  anatomy 
as  being  more  convenient  in  describing 
those  parts  generally  known  as  rudi- 
mentary, aborative,  atrophied,  or  use- 
less. There  are  many  vestigial  struc- 
tures in  man,  and  an  attempt  to  more 
than  mention  some  of  the  most  interest- 
ing of  them  far  exceed  the  limits  of 
this  article. 

The  appendix  vermiformis  is  a  vestig- 
ial structure,  and,  like  all  such  struc- 
tures, has  no  function  to  perform  in 
the  organism.  ' "  Not  only  is  it  useless, ' ' 
says  Darwin,  "but  it  is  sometimes  the 
cause  of  death." 

The  vermiform  appendix  is,  doubt- 
less, the  remains  of  the  much  elongated 
caecum  that  is  found  in  the  majority  of 
the  herbivorous  mammals.  The  use- 
fulness of  the  tonsils  is  also  doubtful. 
They  are,  as  we  all  know,  frequently 
the  seat  of  disease,  and  after  removal 
the  individual  realizes  no  inconvenience 
from  the  loss.  Of  what  utility  are  the 
cervical  auricles  that  occasionally  occur 
in  man.  or  the  supernumerary  legs, 
fingers,  and  toes,  as  well  as  all  the 
other  abnormalitities  that  frequently 
occur  ? 

Among  the  lower  animals  there  are 
numerous  instances  of  useless  organs, 
such  as  the  clavicle  of  the  cat,  the  teeth 
of  a  whale,  or  the  sting  of  a  bee  or 
wasp,  which  when  used,  as  a  rule, 
causes  the  death  of  its  owner.  Refer- 
ring to  insects.  Professor  Graber  says: 
"  There  are  also  numerous  structures 
and  organs  which  may,  with  absolute 
certainty,  be  pointed  to  as  perfectly 
useless.  '  "But  seeing  that  so  enor- 
mous a  number  of  specific  peculiarities 
are  in  the  same  predicament,  it  surely 
becomes  the  reverse  of  reasonable  so 
to  pin  our  faith  to  natural  selection  as 
to  conclude  that  all  these  peculiarities 
must  be  useful,  whether  or  not  we  can 
perceive  their  utility.  For  by  doing 
this  we  are  but  reasoning  in  a  circle. 
The  only  evidence  we  have  of  natural 
selection  is  furnished  by  the  observed 
utility  of  innumerable  structures  and 
instincts  which,  for  the  most  part, 
are  generic,  family,  or  highc  order  of 
taxonomic  value.  Therefore,  unless  we 
reason  in  a  circle,  it  is  not  competent 
to  argue  that  the  apparently  useless 
structures  and  instincts  of  specific 
value  are  due  to  some  kind  of  utility 
which  we  are  unable  to  perceive." 

The  third  molars,  or  wisdom  teeth, 
are  becoming  vestigial  in  civilized  man. 
These  teeth  are  now,  as  a  rule,  the 
last  to  come  and  the  first  to  disappear; 
they  are  smaller  and  more  variable 
than  the  other  molars  and  have  only 
two  separate  fangs. 

The  body  of  adult  man  is  always 
more  or  less  covered  with  hair;  this 
hair  is  the  remains  of  the  more  exten- 
sive hairy  covering  possessed  by  his 
ancestors.  An  interesting  fact  in  re- 
lation to  this  hairy  covering  is  that  the 
hair  on  the  arm  and  forearm  is  directed 
toward  the  elbow — a  characteristic 
which  occurs  only  in  the  anthropoid 
apes  and  the  American  monkeys.  The 
explanation  of  this  has  been  given  by 
Wallace  who  states  that  the  orang,  when 
resting,  holds  its  long  arms  upward  over 
its  head,  so  that  the  rain  flows  down 
both  the  arm  and  forearm  to  the  long 
hair  which  meets  at  the  elbow.  In  oc- 
cordance  with  this  principle,  the  hair  is 
always  longer  or  more  dense  along  the 
spine,  often  rising  into  a  crest  of  hair 
or  bristle  on  the  ridge  of  the  back. 
In  the  entire  series  of  the  mammalia, 
from  the  monotremata  to  the  quadru- 
mana,  this  character  is  very  prominent. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  in  embryology, 
that  at  about  the  sixth  monlh  the 
human  f(jetus  is  frequently  covered  with 
rather  long  dark  hair  over  the  entire 
body,  except  the  soles  of  the  feet  and 
the  palms  of  the  hands.  This  cover- 
ing of  hair  is  shed  before  birth,  and  so 
it  isapparently  useless  except  as  being 
an  evidence  of  evolution. 

Other  vestigial  structures  are  the 
muscles  of  the  external  ear,  and  the 
panniculus  carnosis,  subcutaneous  mus- 
cles by  which  a  large  number  of  the 
mammalia  are  able  to  freely  move  their 
■^kin,  thus  protecting  themselves  from 


insects.  The  plica  semilunaris,  or 
nictitating  membrane,  the  semitrans- 
parent  eyelid,  is  rudimentary  m  man 
and  other  mammals,  while  in  the  other 
members  of  the  vertebrata  the  function 
of  this  structure  is  to  sweep  over  the 
external  surface  of  the  eye,  apparently 
to  keep  the  surface  clear. 

The  bones  of  man  present  such  ves- 
tigial peculiarities  as  the  supracondy- 
loid  foramen,  which  occasionally  oc- 
curs; it  is  normal  in  the  lower  qua- 
drumana.  There  is  also  the  intercon- 
dyloid  foramen,  which  occurs  in  man 
and  the  anthropoid  apes,  but  is  not  con- 
stant in  either.  These  peculiarities 
are  found  to  be  more  common  in  the 
bones  of  the  ancient  races  of  mankind, 
and  also  in  some  savage  races. 

The  anatomy  of  man  presents  a  large 
number  of  vestigial  structures,  each  of 
which  throws  some  light  on  the  long 
line  of  his  ancestral  history,  and  that 
can  only  be  accounted  for  as  explained 
by  evolution. 

A    New    "Natural"    Method  of 
Wood-Preserving. 


The  Railroad  Kidney. 


Hitherto,  the  seasoners  of  wood  have 
relied  almost  entirelj'  on  the  extraction 
of  the  sap,  either  by  the  natural  proc- 
ess of  dessication  by  time  and  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  or  by  some  artificial 
process,  such  as  kiln-drying,  steaming, 
washing,  etc.  In  the  curing  of  tim- 
ber by  the  extraction  of  the  sap, 
a  great  proportion  of  the  material  is 
depreciated  by  reason  of  sun-shakes 
and  cracks,  or  by  warping,  twisting, 
shrinking  and  other  similar  evils.  To 
these  objections  may  be  added  many 
others  of  a  serious  nature  from  a  com- 
ercial  point  of  view,  such  as  waste  of 
time  in  seasoning,  necessity  to  hold 
large  stocks,  unproductive  outlay  of 
capital,  loss  of  interest,  rent,  taxes  and 
insurance,  risk  of  destruction,  deteriora- 
tion in  quality,  expense  of  priming  and 
filling,  shrinking  of  knots  and  liabiltiy  to 
rot  and  decay.  It  is  proposed  to  take  a 
short  cut  of  all  this  costly  tangle  and 
trouble  by  simply  emulating  nature,  and 
retaining  within  wood  its  sapor  "life- 
blood."  This.  Colonel  Haskins,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  new  "natural"  wood- 
preserving  process,  maintains,  is  the 
only  true  principal  of  wood-preser- 
vation. The  sap  should  be  treated  so 
that  the  whole  of  its  life-preserving 
properties  are  retained  and  solidifled 
within  the  substance  itself.  The  sap  of 
wood  contains  large  proportions  of  cer- 
tain albuminous,  glutinous,  resinous 
and  oleaginous  compounds  in  a  state  of 
solution,  and  it  is  of  these  compounds 
that  nature,  in  the  growth  of  the  tree,  by 
her  laws  of  heat  and  pressure,  gradually 
creates  theha\;d,  sound,  fibrous  portion 
of  the  wood.  Trie  new  process  is  to  take 
the  wood  in  its  green  state  and  so  treat 
it  withair  pressure  and  great  heat  that 
the  various  compounds  in  the  sap  are 
distilled  and  retained  within  the  wood, 
without  losing  their  antiseptic  and 
preservative  properties.  The  various 
essential  compounds  become  coagulated 
in  the  pores  and  impregnate  the  whole 
substance.  The  soluble  sap  becomes 
insoluble,  binding  the  fibers,  and  form- 
ing a  homogeneous  mass  incapable  of 
absorbing  moisture,  impervious  to  at- 
mospheric change,  unshrinkable,  easily 
worked  and  practically  indestructible. 
Thus  the  process  clinches  in  a  few  hours 
what  nature  has  taken  years  to  eflfect. 


A  new  story  is  of  a  tiny  girl  who 
spoke  very  scornfully  of  babies.  ' '  Don't 
speak  that  way  ! "  said  her  mother; 
"it  isn't  very  long  since  you  were  a 
baby,  yourself.'  "I  know  it,"  she 
said,  looking  what  she  felt;  "and  I'm 
shamed  enough  of  it!" — The  Tran- 
script. 

SlOO  Kewarcl.  IgilOO. 

The  readers  of  this  paper  wiU  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  there  is  at  least  one  dreaded  disease 
that  science  has  been  able  to  cure  in  all  its  stages 
and  that  is  Catarrh.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  the 
only  positive  cure  now  known  to  the  medical 
fraternity.  Catarrh  being  a  constitutional  dis- 
ease, requires  a  constitutional  treatment.  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting  directly 
upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system, 
thereby  destroying  the  foundation  of  the  disease, 
and  giving  the  patient  strenjrUi  by  building  up 
the  constitution  and  assisting  nature  in  doing  its 
work.  The  proprietors  have  so  much  faith  in  its 
curative  powers  that  tbi-y  offer  One  Hundred 
Dollars  for  any  case  that  it  fails  to  cure.  Send 
for  list  of  Testimonials. 

Address         F.  J.  CHEN  EY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

WSold  by  Druggists,  75c. 


This  complaint  is  now  recognized  by 
medical  men.  It  is  caused  by  an  arti- 
ficial stoppage  of  the  pores  of  the  skin, 
the  dirt  of  the  railroads  being  re- 
sponsible for  such  stoppage.  If  any 
person  will  examine  his  hand  after 
riding  for  two  or  three  hours  in  a 
train — and  this  is  especially  true  if  he 
be  perspiring — he  will  find  his  hand  is 
dirty.  But  a  closer  examination  will 
show  the  existence  of  a  fine  grime,  the 
particles  of  which,  so  soon  as  the  per- 
spiration ceases,  act  as  minute  corks, 
stopping  up  the  orifices  of  the  pores. 
How  deeply  the  grime  works  into  the 
skin  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  after  a 
railroad  trip  one  washes  one's  hands 
two  or  three  times  before  they  become 
clean.  It  is  this  grime  which  pro- 
duces railroad  kidney.  Of  course  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  an  ordinarily 
healthy  person  will  contract  this  dis- 
ease in  any  trip  of  a  day  or  two.  But 
where  a  person  is  already  a  sufferer 
from  chronic  disease  of  the  kidneys,  it 
is  possible  that  a  week  on  railroad 
trains  would  aggravate  his  malady  to  an 
appreciable  extent. — Scientific  Ameri- 
can. 


Model 
Farm  1 
House  I 

I  is  kept  in  model  order  by  a  9 
C  model  farmer's  wife  —  she  C- 

0  cleans  the  dairy  and  kitchen  g 
Q  Utensils  ;  cleans  the  floors  § 
S  and  -windows — cleans  every-  5 
^  thing  cleanable  with  ^ 

Cold  DUST  I 

Washing  Powder.  | 

This  famous  preparation  S 
'  quickly  removes  dirt  of  a  g 
I  c^reasy  nature  or  any  nature.  1 
Every  farmer's  wife  as  well  i 
I  as  every  other  wife  should  ( 
'  have  a  supply  of  GOLD  ] 
DUST.   Sold  everywhere  in  \ 
large  packages.    Price  25c.  \ 

Goi.D  Dr-sT  Washino  Powder  has 
an  additional  value  to  the  fHrmer  for 
de?<troyiniC  insects.  Send  usynur  name 
and  address  and  we  will  mall  you  an 
important  booklet  containing  recipes 
for  making  kerosene  eniulBions,  for 
spraying  crops  and  trees  and  Uvv  stock. 

^'  THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY,  Z 

S    Cblcago,    New  York,     St.  Louis, 

X  Boston,     Philadelphia.  ^ 

©OOOQQOOQQQOtaOQQQQQQOOOCg 

CHOICE  FRUIT  ORCHARD^ 

Will  be  sold  cheap;  near  Los  Gatos;  40  acres; 
the  best  laid  out  and  best  cared  for  orchard  (three 
years  old)  in  Santa  Clara  Valley ;  prunes,  peaches, 
pears  and  almonds. 

New  House,  8  rooms,  lot  50x1124,  town  Palo 
Alto,  $1700.  Al.so  some  choice  building  lots  in  the 
town. 

.JOHN    F.  BYXBEK, 
No.  43  Market  St.  San  FranclsPO. 

DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 

The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society, 

.'>-.i6  Calirornia  St. 

For  the  half  year  ending  June  M,  IK)^,  a  dividend 
has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four  and  eight- 
tenths  (4  K  IO)  per  cent  per  annum  on  Term  De- 
posits, and  four  (4)  per  cent  per  annum  on  Ordinary 
Deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after 
MONDAV,  ,Julv  1,  1895. 

r,EO.  TOURNV,  Secretary 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

31«  MONT(JO>lK.KV  STKKET. 

r»et.  California  and  Pine.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CaI. 

CD  II  IT  EVAPORATOR 

1  11  W  I    I     THE  ZHVIMCRMAN 

■  The  Standard  Hartalne 

Dlffertnt  slzei  and  prlcei.  IlloBtrated  CatAlogne  frea. 
TU£  BLrHTBU  IltON  WOBK8  oo.,  ClaoUnaU,  O. 


MONARCH  CAR  PRESS 

10  TONS  BOXCAR  $800 

MONARCH  JRoKiun-ilu.o&sao 

l«TH£f)|£TS«WU. 
flM.ECAR  PRESS  imtS 


Monarch  and 

Junior  Monarch 

H/\V  PRESS. 

Patented  by  Jacob  Price. 

 ALSO  

Double-End  HURRICANE  Press 

(T«o  Sizes). 
 FOR  SALE  BY  

L.  C.  nOREHOUSE, 

8AN  I.EANUKl).  CAI.. 
Wn.  H.  ORAV  General  Agent. 


r|j&HTNING  HAY  pRESSS 


FULL 

TWO  rEEDS 


CIRCLE,  ■ 

TO  CIRCUE 


STEEL.  MOST  RAPID  AND  POWERFUL. 


\   K.C.HAY  PRESS  CO. 

*fSS      KANSAS  C1TV  MO. 


Price's  Traction 
Engine. 


We  have  one  of  these  engines  that  was  used 
about  one  month  last  season  and  was  taken  back 
by  us  by  reason  of  Illness  of  purchaser.  Engine  is 
In  perfect  order,  and  in  better  working  order  than 
when  tirst  sent  from  the  factory.  A  BARGAIN. 
Indicated  power,  ai>-horse;  Cylinders,  8x8;  Wheels, 
Sft.  high,  28  in.  wide;  weight,  less  than  10  tons. 
Price  when  new,  $4500. 

HOOKER  &  CO.. 

16  aud  IK  Drumm  Street,  San  FranrlHco. 


At  7  Price 


'J  rlcjrir*.  «>uuiau-l  Pl^toU,  {'uvty 


1 


•wlnr  .^.irhlD'Si  A'^or-l^fiTHi,  <lrr;^nt,  PI»nfi<,  Cider  HlII*^ 

Lib  llr»wrr%  mils  Stn***,  R'ttlr^  R»nc  HHIh 

■ttfr  rrrvtrt>  Jiii-k  <t<T^<Ta,  T-it-l.<,  An*iN,  linrf  "Urn, 

■«u  Ntan.t.  d'nnv  Da-.L..  \  1u>.._  •■••Ml.  Rnart  PlaW«. 


BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 

  DKAI.KRS  IN  

RARER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  PrancUco,  Cal. 


BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNK  1.08  Angeles 

RLAKK.  McFAI.r,  *  CO   Poriland,  Or, 

XREE  -  \A//\SH. 

Oli\/e>  Dip. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potash.  * 

T .    \AJ .  dfc  CO. 

Sole  Agents.      -      -      No.  326  Market  Streit, 
SAN  FRANCISOO.  CAL. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Market  Review. 


SAN  Francisco,  Ju1,v;2,  1895. 

FLOUR— We  quote :  Net  cash  prices  for  Family 
Extras,  $3  50(33  60  ^  bbl;  Bakers'  Extras,  $3  40® 
$3  50;  Superfine,  $2  ^50)2  60  1*  bbl. 

WHEAT— No.  1  Shipping  Wheat  is  quotable  at 
93%c  per  ctl  for  new  and  91Hc  for  old.  Mill- 
ing Wheat,  97»4c@$l  per  ctl. 

BARLEY— Feed,  fair  to  good,  60o;  choice,  6S%c; 
Brewing,  70@75c. 

OATS  — We  quote:  Milling,  $l@t  05;  Sur- 
pri.se,  $10.1  12^4;  fancy  feed,  9.5c(ajl ;  good  to 
choice,  87V5(a'90c;  poor  to  fair,  80@i82Hc;  Black, 
nominal;  Gray,  80@85c  ctl. 

CORN— We  quote :  Large  Yellow,  »1  10(®1  17i4; 
small  Yellow,  $1  15@1  20  V  ctl;  White,  $1(5. 
$1  10. 

RYE— Quotable  at  85c  "#  ctl  for  New,  and  9Hic 
for  Old. 

BUCKWHEAT— Quotable  at  85(g'95c  f(  ctl. 

CRACKED  CORN— Quotable  at  $25@26  1*  ton. 

OILCAKE  MEAL— Quotable  at  $25  per  ton  from 
the  mill.   Jobbing  lots,  $27  50. 

COTTON  SEED  OILCAKE— Quotable  at  $24 
per  ton. 

MIDDLINGS— Quotable  at  $18  50@19  50  *  ton. 

BRAN— Quotable  at  $13  50@14  50  f.  ton. 

GROUND  BARLEY— Quotable  at  $14  50  ton. 

HAY— New  Wild  Oat  selling  at  $B  50@8; 
Wheat,  $7(3  10;  Alfalfa,  $6  50(n  7  50  per  ton.  We 
quote  old:  Wheat,  $7@,10  .50;  Wheat  and  Oat,  $7® 
10  50;  Oat,  tS^lO;  Alfalfa,  $7(3)8  .50;  Barley,  $7® 
8  50;  Clover,  $7®8;  Compressed,  $7@9;  Stock,  $5 
@,6  ton. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  40@70c  V  bale. 

BEANS— We  quote  as  follows  :  Bayos,  $1  25 
®1  50;  Butter,  $1  50@2  for  small  and  $2@ 
2' 50  for  large;  Pink,  $1  2.5®1  45;  Red,  $1 
(nil  25;  Lima,  $5® 5  25;  Pea,  $2  75®2  90;  Small 
White,  $2  7.5@2  85;  Large  White,  J2  60@$2  95; 
Blackeye,  $3@3  50;  Horse,  $1  15@,1  40^  ctl. 

SEEDS— We  quote  as  follows:  Mustard.  Brown, 
$1  50@1  75;  Yellow,  $2®2  25;  Trieste,  $1  90®2  00; 
Canary,  S'/iBSY^c;  Hemp,  SVic;  Rape,  l%(S>.2}^c\ 
Alfalfa,  7fai7'/2C      fti;  Flax,  $2  2.i(n:2  .50®  ctl. 

POTATOES— Early  Rose,  40(n  60c  IS*  ctl  in  boxes 
and  40®50c  i>  ctl  in  sacks.  Burbanks,  50@90c  ^ 
ctl  in  boxes  and  40(qi60c  i?  ctl  in  sacks. 

(JREEN  CORN— Quotable  at  40®75c  per  sack 
for  Vacavil le ;  Berkeley,  small  crates,  75c@$l ;  large 
crates,  $1.2.5®1.50. 

ONIONS— Quotable  at  60®70c  ctl.  for  Red  and 
75®90c  for  Silver  Skin. 

VARIOUS  —  We  quote;  Bay  Squash,  large 
box,  40(3'65c;  Cucumbers,  20® 35c  box  for  Marys- 
ville;  Bay,  60@85c  f.  box;  Asparagus,  $l@$l  50  "# 
box  for  ordinary,  and  $2®2  50  ¥  box  for  choice  and 
fancy;  Rhubarb, 2.5@50c  1*  box;  Tomatoes,  40@65; 
Bay,  large  boxes.  $2  50@3;  Winters,  6-inch  boxes, 
60@75c;  String  Beans,  1@2c  f,  lb  for  common;  Ref- 
ugee, 3@3c  ^  lb;  Wax  Beans,  WiCtfZy^c  1?  ft;  Green 
Peas,  $1®1  25  per  sack  for  garden;  Green  Pep- 
pers, 5^i7c  tb,  and  50@65c  ^  small  box;  Green 
Okra,  20c tb;  Turnips,  50c  Tf*  ctl;  Beets,  .50®60c 
K  sack;  Carrots,  50@60c;  Cabbage,  65@75c  *  ctl; 
Garlic,  new,  2@3c  ^  ft;  Cauliflower,  !j0®60c  ^ 
dozen;  Dried  Peppers,  13@15c  *  tb. 

FRESH  FRUIT— Apples— Quotable  at  35@50c  ^ 
large  box  for  Green  and  50(o  90c  IP  box  for  Red. 

Apricots— Quotable  at  30@60c  per  box  and  30@50c 
*t>  basket  for  Royals. 

Berries  —  Strawberries,  Sharpless,  $2  ^  chest; 
Longworth,  $.S®4i/2;  Raspberries,  $2@3  ^  chest; 
Blackberries,  $1  75®2  *  chest. 

Plums— Quotable  at40@75c  as  to  quality  and  va- 
riety. 

Pears— Quotable  at  25®40c  ^  box. 

Canteloupes— Quotable  at  $4@4  50  crate. 

Cherries— Quotable  at  60(3)75c  box  for  red  and 
black,  and  35@40c  for  white;  Royal  Anne,  60@75c. 

Currants— Quotable  at  $3@3  50  f.  chest. 

Figs— Black,  single  layers,  20®;Wc  *  box;  double 
layers  35®50c  per  box.  White,  single  layers,  20® 
2.5c;  double  layers,  40@50c. 

Peaches— Quotable  at  20@50c  in  boxes  and  30@50c 
in  baskets ;  30-ft>  open  boxes,  50®75c. 

CITRUS  PRUIT—We  quote:  California  Navels, 
$1  50@3;  Seedlings,  $75@1;  Mexican  Limes, 
$4  50  TP  box;  California  Lemons,  $1@2  00  for 
common  and  $2@3  for  good  to  choice. 

DRIED  FRUIT— Following  are  the  prices  fur- 
nished by  the  San  Francisco  Fruit  Exchange.  The 
figures  presented  represent  carload  lots,  smaller 
parcels  occasionally  selling  at   slightly  lower 

Apricots— Fancy  Moorpark,  8c;  choice,  do,  7c ; 
fancy,  7c;  choice,  6c;  standard,  o^c;  prime,  5c. 

Apples— Evaporated,  43ii@.5Ho;  sun-dried, 4(d4'/4c. 

Peaches  — Fancy,  6Hc;  choice,  .5c;  standard, 
i'Ac;  prime,  4c;  peeled.  In  boxes.  12®13c. 

Pears— Fancy, halves,  5c;  quarters,  4!4c;  choice, 
4c;  standard,  3!4c;  prime,  3c. 

Dried  Grapes— lV4c  T?  lb. 

Plums— Pitted,  3@4c;unpitted,  l@2c. 

Prunes— Four  sizes,  4c. 

Nectarines— Fancy,  6c;   choice,  .5c;  standard, 
i',ic  ;  prime.  4c. 
Figs— White,  choice,  3@5c. 

Raisins— In  sacks  (.50-lb.  boxes  selling  at  i^c  ^ 
lb.  higher):  4-crown,  loose,  3(^c;  3-crown,  2Hc;  2- 
crown,  2c;  seedless  Sultanas,  3c;  seedless  Mus- 
catels, 2c  ^  fc;  3-crown  London  Layers,  $1  40 
1?  box  in  20-lb.  boxes;  clusters.  $2;  Dehesa  clus- 
ters, $2  .50;  Imperial  clusters,  $3;  4-crown,  loose,  $1 ; 
4-crown,  loose,  faced,  $1  15  ^  box. 

NUTS— Walnuts,  6@7c  for  hard  shell,  7@10c  for 
paper  shell;  California  Almonds,  6@7c  for  soft 
shell;  3f3  4c  for  hard  shell  and  8®  10c  for  paper 
shell;  Peanuts,  3i4®4'/sC  for  California  and5@6'/^e 
for  Eastern;  Pecans,  6c  for  rough  and  8c  for 
polished:  Brazil  Nuts.  KnlViC  lb;  Cocoanuts, 
U  50@5  50  ■#  100;  Pino  Nuts,  20c  1?  lb, 

HONEY— We  quote:  Comb,9@10c;  water-white, 
extracted,  5'/j®6c;  light  amber,  extracted,  5@5!4c; 
dark  amber,  4®.5c  'f.  tb. 

BEESWAX— Quotable  at  26®28c  lb. 

BUTTER— Is  temporarily  scarce,  supplies  just 
barely  meeting  demands.  Creamery- Fancy,  15%^. 
16c;  seconds,  13®14c¥  lb.  Dairy— Fancy,  ISVt® 
I4c;  fair  to  choice,  12@l3c;  store  lots,  nominal. 

CHEESE— We  quote:  Choice  to  fancy,  5i4®6c; 
fair  to  good.  3Vi®.5c;  Eastern.  ll®l2Hc ft. 

EGGS— Quotable  at  12@13c  f.  dozen  for  store 
and  15(o  16  for  ranch;  Eastern,  14®  1.5c. 

POULTRY— We  quote  as  follows :  Live  Turkeys 
—  Gobblers,  11®  12c;  Hens,  ll®12c  f.  ft;  Roosters. 
$4(a  4  50  for  old,  and  $5  hufax  for  young;  Broilers.  %t 
(it-i  .50  for  small  and  tM"  3  .50  lor  large;  Fryers,  J3  .5fl 
(ai  .50;  Hens,  $4@5;  Ducks,  $3(n3  .50  for  old  and 
$2  .50"!  4  .50  tor  young;  Geese,  75c(o  $1  1»  pair;  Gos- 
lings, 7.5c(3$l  25;  Pigeons,  $1  25("  1  50  dozen  for 
old  and  $1  2.5@1  50  for  young. 

WOOL— We  quote  spring : 

Year's  fleece,  San  Joaquin,  ^  B)  6®ftV4c 

6  to  8  months  do  6®8o 

6  to  8  months  Calaveras  and  foothill,  tree  8(g*lOe 

Do,  defective  6@8o 

Northern,  good  to  choice  12@13c 

Do.  defective    


We  quote  Nevada  spring: 

Light  and  choice  9@llc 

Heavy  6@8c 

HOPS— Quotable  at  4@6o  f»  ft. 

HIDES  AND  SKINS— Quotable  as  follows : 

Sound.  Culls. 
Heavy  Steers,  56  lbs  ^ip,  ^  lb. .  .10  @— c    9  @— 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs  814®9  7H®8 

Light,  42  to  47  pounds   8   @—      7  @— 

Cows,  over  50  lbs   8   ®8'/5     7  @— 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs   8   @—      7  @— 

Stags   — ®6         — @4 

Kips,  17  to  30  lbs   — @7        — @6 

Veal  Skins,  10  to  17  lbs   — ®8         — @6 

Calf  skins,  5  to  10  lbs   — @9         — @7 

Dry  Hides,  over  16  lbs  19   @20     14  @— 

Dry  Kips  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs  .  14   ®15     10  ®— 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   — @20     14  ®— 

Pelts,  Shearlings,  10®20c  each;  do,  short,  2.5@3.5c 
each;  do.  medium,  .30(a,4.5c  each;  do,  long  wool,  40® 
60c  each;  Deer  Skins,  summer,  30c;  do,  good 
medium,  1.5®25c;  do,  winter,  10®  15c  lb;  Goat 
Skins,  20®3.5c  apiece  for  prime  to  perfect,  10®20c 
for  damaged,  and  .5c  each  for  Kids. 


California  Fruit  Sales. 


Chicago,  III.,  July  1  —The  Earl  Fruit  Com- 
pany sold  to-day :  Simoni  Prunes,  $2.55;  Tragedy 
Prunes,  $2.25@2..35;  Burbank  plums,  $1,7.5(3  2.25; 
Peach  Plums,  $1. 6.5ft  1.75;  Abundant  Plums,  $1.60fti 
1.65;  Royal  Hative  Plums,  $1.5fl(3  1.60;  Clyman 
Plums,  $1.65;  Royal  Apricots,  $1.30((/ 1.40;  Alexan- 
der Peaches.  $1.25;  Hale's  Early  Peaches,  $1.15(3 
1.20. 

New  York,  July  1. — The  National  Fruit  Asso- 
ciation sold  to-day:  Alexander  Peaches,  65c® 
$1.70;  Hale's  Early  Peaches,  60cft$2.25;  Royal 
Apricots,  $1.1.5®1. 20;  Royal  Haiive  Plums,  $1. 25ft 
2.05;  Peach  Plums,  .$3.05®3.40;  Koenig  Claude 
Plums.  (i5cfti$1.25;  Tragedy  Prunes,  $1.40ft'2.65; 
Figs,  in  10-pound  boxes,  40c®$2.05. 


List  of  U.  5.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Keported  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Pacifle  Coast. 


FOB  WEEK  ENDING  JUNE  18.  1895. 

541.145.— Paper  Wrapping  Machine— J.  Arnott, 
Jr.,  Comptonville,  Cal. 

.541,261.— Swinging  Window— C.  M.  Berry.  S.  F. 

541,22,3.— Dredger— A.  F.  Carroll,  Portland,  Or. 

541,267.— Change  Handler— G.  E.  Crump,  S.  F. 

541, .345.— Lifting  Jack— J.  W.  Currier.  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

541,318.— PAPER  Wrapping  Machine  —  Davies  & 

Thomas,  Oswego,  Or. 
541,164  — Joint  Packing— J.  L.  Holland,  Nevada 

City,  Cal. 

541,328.— Tire  Tightener— J.  N.  Jennings,  Port- 
land, Or. 

541,09.3  —Harvester— A.  J.  Johnson,  Arbuckle,Cal. 
.541,36.3.— Measuring  Fadcet— L.  &  V.  Konopinski, 
S.  F.,  Cal. 

541,368.  —  Preserving  Foods  —  Leak,  Hayford, 

Pflster  &  Meyer,  S.  F. 
541,384.— Napkin  Holder- B.  F.  Pascoe,  Globe, 

A.  T. 

541,193.— Excavator— C.  F.  Warren,  S.  F. 

Note.— Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  patents  fur- 
nished by  Dewe.v  &  Co.  in  the  shortest  time  possible 
b.v  mall  or  teleg"raphic  order).  American  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained,  and  general  patent  business 
for  P,aclflc  Coast  inventors  transacted  with  perfect 
security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in  the  shortest 
possible  time. 


The  Kiel  ship  canal  opened  last 
week,  and  is  about  61  miles  long,  20 
feet  deep  at  dead  low  water  an(3  229 
feet  wide.  In  numerous  places  the 
canal  widens  out  to  428  feet  to  allow 
the  largest  vessels  to  pass  each  other. 
Work  will  be  continued  until  vessels 
of  any  depth  can  pass  at  low  water. 
The  embankment  is  stone  lined  to  a 
depth  of  six  feet  below  the  water.  The 
locks  at  the  North  Sea  end  of  the  canal 
are  the  largest  in  the  world  with  the 
exception  of  that  at  Bremerhaven. 
While  no  high  hills  interfered  with  the 
work,  considerable  difficulty  was  ex- 
perienced in  leading  the  railroad  across 
the  canal.  Two  of  the  bridges  span 
the  canal  at  a  height  of  137  feet  above 
the  water,  besides  which  there  are  six 
opening  bridges  and  sixteen  ferries. 
The  canal  cost  $39,000,000. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  S.ifo  Speedy  and  Positive  Cnro 
The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  linimenta  tor  mild  or  eovere  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.   ItnpossihH  to  vroduoe  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $l.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  drugKists,  or 
Bent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars,,'* 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


CABLED  POULTRY  and  GARDEN  FENCE. 

Also  C.il.U-ci  Fk-lil  .iiHl  HoR  F.  nciiif,',  .'SH'i  l  Web  Ticket 
Lawn  Fence,  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  Steel  Gates.  Steel 
Posts,  Steel  Rail,  Tree,  Flower  and  Tomato  Guards. 
Cataloifue  Free. 

DeKalb  Fence  Co.,33High  St.,  DeKalb,  III* 

JOHN  WOODLOCK,  General  Agent, 

86  Beale  Street  San  FrancUcQ,  Cal, 


Breeders'  Directory. 

six  lines  or  less  in  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  IJUKKE,  (i26  Market  St.,  S.  P.  Al  Prize  Hol- 
steins;  Grade  Milch  Cows.   Fine  Pigs. 


UUI..IjS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singl.v  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins.  Sac.  Co..  Cal.  Breederof 
Shorthorn  Cattle,  Poland-China  &  Berkshire  Hogs. 


M.  D.  HOPKIN.S,  Petaluma.  Registered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.   Both  sexes  tor  sale. 


PETER  .SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Ira- 
porters  and  Breeders,  for  past  21  vears,  of  everv 
variet.v  of  Cattle.  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solieiied. 


.lERSEYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  b.v  Henr.v  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 


Poultry. 


?f '^S^Si;  ON  POSTALCARD<.o 

travT^m^TtPr'i'TXnT  gANCH.WESTRIVERSIDE.CAt 
R r o^.^.' Si-ol^ N D YO U  SOMETHINC  USEFUL 
BY  DECEMBER  IS':  NEXT.,<""»S  CW  LE&HORNS!;;SCJ. 


IN  THESE  TIMES 

You  Can  Largely  Increase 

Your  Income  by  buying  an  Incu- 
bator and  engaging  in  the  chicken 
business.  Send  stamp  for  our 
catalogue  of  Incubators.  Wire 
Netting,  Blooded  Fowls  and  Poul- 
try Appliances  generally.  Remem- 
ber the  Best  is  the  Cheapest.  PACIFIC 
INCUBATOR  CO.,  1317  Castro  St., 
Oakland,  Cal. 


HERCULES 


GEARED  WINDMILL. 


IMPROVED  DAVIS 


WINDMILL. 

Patent  Non=Shrinkable  Tanks, 
Deep-Well  Pumps, 
  All  Kinds  of  Pumps. 

A.  Bl'SCIIKK,  Tracy,  Cal..  breeder  of  Thorough- 

sSr?  Leghorns.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks;  Qo  not  buy  an  Eastern  machine  when  you  can 

.5(K1  head  young  stock  to  select  from:   single  birds                    /    l              ^-  .         j  . 
from  $2  up:  trios  from  $.5  up;  eggs  $1.50  per  setting.  ~"    "  — —  ■-  


WELLINGTON'.S   IMPROVED    EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton.  Cal. 
Send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


Swine. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  B26  Market  St.,  S.  F.— BERKSHIRES. 


CHAS.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton,  Berkshire  and 
Poland-China  Hogs. 


M.  MILLER,  Elislo,  Cal.   Registered  Berkshires. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Poland-China,  Essex  and  Yorkshire  Swine. 


TYLER  BEACH,  San  Jose.  Cal.   Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  B.  HOYT.  Bird's  Landing,  C;il.  Importer  and 
n  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Shi'ep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
:  bred  Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
G  Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


J.  H,  GLIDE,  Sacramento.  Very  large  choice  Span- 
ish, French  and  Shropshire  rams.  Bedrock  prices. 


R.  H.  CRANE,  Petaluma,  Cal.  Southdown  Sheep. 


Short-Horn  BULLS 


ROBERT  ASHBURNER, 

Baden  Station,  San  Mateo  Co.,  Cal. 

The  Baden  Farm  Herd  was  established  in  1867, 
with  cows  from  then  recent  importations  of  the 
best  English  Milking  Shorthorns,  since  which 
time  improvement  in  dairy  qualities  has  been 
steadily  kept  in  view. 


1000  SHROPSHIRES. 

Lareest   Mutton  Ram 
Breeding  Farm  in 
America. 

Range  trade  a  specialty. 
Also  fitted  show  stock 
in  season. 
Come  or  write — 

A.  O.  FOX.  Owner. 
Oregon,  Dane  Co.,  Wis. 


FARMERS,  ATTENTION ! 

DO  YOD  WANT  TO  EMPLOY  ANYBODY? 

If  so,  we  furnish  Farm  Hands,  Teamsters,  Men 
and  Wives,  etc.,  promptly.   No  charges  to 
employers.   Send  in  your  orders  to 

J.  F.  CROSETT  &  CO., 

Employment  Agency, 

6'!8  Sacramento  Street,         San  Francisco,  Cal. 

SAMPLE  American  Bee  JouniaL 

(Established  1801). 
Weekly,  *l    ye:n-.  VEditors. 
I  BO -page  ^•■i 
Bee-Book 

  ,  Free! 

All  about  Hees  and  Honey 

G.W.YORK&CO. 

.56  Fifth  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  IIjIjINOIS. 


get  a  better  article  made  at  home 
for  less  money. 


The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  San  Joaquin  county 
are  using  about  twenty  of  my  windmills  for  road 
sprinkling. 

Write  for  Prices 


R.  F.  WILSON— Dear  Sib:— You  sold  me  in  1892 
two  windmills  {the  Hercules) :  one  at  Fowler, 
Fresno  Co.,  and  one  at  Antelope  Valley,  Tulare  Co. 
They  have  been  in  constant  use  ever  since  and  not 
a  dollar  of  expense  thus  far.  When  a  mechanic 
builds  a  meritorious  machine,  I  think  it  proper  he 
should  receive  credit.   Yours  truly, 

JUDGE  S.  J.  NYE,  Oakland. 


R.  R.  WILSOIN, 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 

Works  Cor.  W.  Main  and  Lincoln  Sts. 

Office  17  N.  Commerce  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Incorporated  April.  1874 


Capital  Paid  Up  » 1.000,000 

Reserve  Fund  and  Undivided  Fronts,  130,000 
Dividends  Paid  to  Stockholders....  832,000 

 OFFICERS  

A.  D.  LOGAN  President. 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vice-President. 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIER.... Cashier  and  Manager. 
PRANK  Mcmullen  secretary. 

General  Banking.  Deposits  Received,  Gold  and 
Silver.  Bills  of  Exchange  Bought  and  Sold.  Loans 
on  Wheat  and  Country  Produce  a  Specialty. 

January  1,  1894.       A.  MONTPELLIER,  Manager. 


FREE 


"INDURINE"  COLD  WATER  PAINTS. 

A  Most  Remarkable  Material  is  the 
OUT.SIDE  IINDURIISE. 

It  stands  rain  and  exposure  as  well  as  oil  paint, 
and  costs  only  a  fraction  as  much. 

It  is  just  the  thing  for  fences,  outbuildings,  fac- 
tories, etc.,  being  cheap,  durable  and  easily  ap- 
plied by  an.yone. 

It  has  no  equal  as  a  light  reflector  for  light- 
shafts  and  court-yards  of  large  buildings.  It  Is 
supplied  in  a  thick  paste,  to  be  diluted  with  cold 
water.   It  is  made  in  white  and  several  colors. 

IINSIDE  IINDURIINJE 
Is  designed  especially  for  factories,  stables,  and 
general  inside  work,  as  a  substitute  for  white- 
wash, Ualsomine  or  oil  paint. 

/t  will  not  rub  or  Kciilf,  soften  or  darken  with 
age,  and  works  well  over  old  whitewash.  A  dry 
powder  to  be  mixed  with  cold  w.ater. 

Both  Indurines  arc  perfectly  lire-proof. 

Send  for  circular  and  prices  to 

WM.  BlIRI),  MANUFACTURER, 
IMills  Buil<ling,      -       -      San  Kraiirlsco.  Cal. 


lAT  •  FOLKS  • 


oslng  "ANTI-CORPUI.KNR  PILI.R'Moso  16  lt)s:  8 
noDth .  Caufle  no  Ri''kTH'a».rtnntain  no  poi.on  nnil  never 
fall.  Sold  hv  PruitKl.ti  rvrrvwtiore  or  "nt  hi  mall.  Par- 
tloal«r8( sealed)  40.  WILCOX  SPECIFIC  CO.  Phila.  P*. 


SESSIONS  &  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

p.  O  Box  680,  Lob  Angeles,  Cal. 

We  have  Berkshires  of  the  most  fashionable  strains. 
They  are  from  Prize  Winners  and  are  Prize  Win- 
ners themselves.  We  can  furnish  pigs  three  to  six 
months  old.  Correapoodence  soUclted. 
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Coast  Industrial  Notes. 

—From  Stockton  southward  are  surveyed 
thirty-three  miles  of  the  route  of  the  San 
Francisco  and  Sau  Joaquin  Valley  Railway. 

—The  S.  P.  Co.  is  building  an  .?.SO,000  wagon 
and  railroad  bridee  across  the  Sacramento 
river  at  Sacramento,  to  be  completed  Novem- 
ber 1st. 

—A  daily  paper  reports  the  sale  of  $500,000 
6  per  cent  bonds  S.  P.  R.  R.  of  Arizona  at 
par.  Another  daily  paper  asserts  that  83  was 
the  selling  price. 

— W.  B.  Carr  has  turned  over  to  Tevis  & 
Haggin  all  his  interest  in  Kern  county,  re- 
ceiving *1,000,0()0  and  10,tXH)  acres  of  swamp 
land  in  Tulare  county  therefor. 

-The  famous  Heidelberg  tun,  long  the 
largest  wine  cask  in  the  world,  is  now  ex- 
ceeded by  one  at  the  Barton  winery,  at 
Fresno,  which  holds  2000  gallons  more. 

—A  report  prepared  by  a  Peruvian  commis- 
sioner shows  "  that,  by"  the  guano  contract, 
the  Government  has  been  defrauded  to  the 
extent  of  more  than  ,£180,000.  In  twenty  car- 
goes it  lost  :W),000  tons." 

— The  money  is  ready  in  London  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  "Gila  Beiid  or  VVolfloy,  Arizona, 
canal  and  dam.  A  syndicate  with  a  capital 
stock  of  i':$00,(KX)  is  organized,  and  sufficient 
subscribed  to  redeem  every  thingoutstanding. 

—Lumber  freight  rates  are  advancing. 
Puget  Sound  quotes :  To  Shanghai  52s  lid ;  to 
Cork  70s ;  to  Sydney,  3(is  3d ;  to  Port  Pirie, 
42s  6d;  to  Valparaiso,  45s  ;  to  Payta,  47s  t>d. 
The  average  rates  to  this  city  are  *3.50  and 
$3.75. 

— The  sugar-beet  crop  in  the  southern  part 
of  Alameda  county  promises  well.  Two  hun- 
dred carloads  will  be  produced.  The  active 
season  begins  about  the  15th  of  September. 
Fifteen  cents  per  hour  is  paid  instead  of  day's 
wages. 

— All  the  grain-carrying  vessels  in  San 
Francisco  are  chartered.  Last  year  the  dis- 
engaged tonnage  at  this  time  was  71,511  tons. 
There  are  now  vessels  on  the  way  from  San 
Francisco  totaling  a  tonnage  of  344,070,  and 
more  than  half  of  it  has  already  been  engaged. 

— L.  S.  J.  Hunt,  formerly  one  of  the  owners 
of  the  Seattle,  Wa.sh.,  Pi'ist-Iutdlinencer.  but 
now  in  the  Orient,  has  secured  from  the 
Shanghai  municipal  council  the  right  to  con- 
struct an  electric  street-car  system  at  a  cost 
of  *2,000,(H)0  in  gold.  The  overhead  trolley 
system  is  to  be  used. 

—  In  the  suit  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment against  the  Southern  Pacific,  to  obtain 
possession  of  700,000  acres  in  Ventura  and  Los 
Angeles  counties,  a  decision  against  the  rail- 
road was  made  last  Tuesday  by  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  aflirming  the 
decision  of  United  States  .fudge  Ross. 

— The  total  acreage  of  beets  planted  this  sea- 
son on  the  Chino  ranch  is  fi720  gross,  or  about 
»>400  net.  The  Anaheim  crop  amounts  to  about 
2700  acres,  making  in  the  neighborhood  of 
;tUK)  acres  to  be  worked  in  the  factory  this 
year.  The  Chino  fields  will  yield  an  average 
of  12  tons  per  acre  this  year.  If  the  Anaheim 
fields  do  as  well,  the  factory  will  receive  at 
least  100,000  tons. 

—J.  Treadwell,  R.  D.  Fry,  E.  B.  Pond,  J.  D. 
Brown  and  B.  M.  Bradford  have  incorporated 
here,  capital  stock  $.500,000,  of  which  *;W,000 
has  been  subscribed,  to  construct  a  railroad 
from  a  point  at  or  near  the  coal  mines  of  the 
San  Francisco  and  San  Joaquin  Coal  Company 
in  Alameda  county  to  a  ix)int  at  or  near  the 
city  of  Stockton  in  San  Joaquin  county.  The 
estimated  length  of  the  road  is  thirty  miles. 

—Labor  Commissioner  Fitzgerald  of  Califor- 
nia has  found  proof  that  the  majority  of  the 
Japs  in  the  State  are  virtually  slaves  to  the 
contractors.  He  will  prepare  a  memorial  to 
Congress  asking  for  strict  exclusion  of  the 
brownies.  He  will  also  open  a  free-labor  bu- 
reau in  San  Francisco  in  July,  amd  is  confi- 
dent of  finding  work  for  a  large  number  of 
men.  He  likewise  thinks  that  he  can  locate 
a  good  many  men  on  wage-paying  placer 
claims. 

— The  pilot  chart  for  July  of  the  North  Pa- 
cific ocean  gives  a  table  of  ocean  distances,  in 
which  is  shown  that  the  route  to  Yokohama 
from  the  western  terminus  of  the  projx)sed 
Nicaragua  canal  is  shorter  by  way  of  San 
Francisco  than  by  Honolulu.  The  shortest 
practical  route  from  Brito,  Nicaragua,  to 
Yokohama  is  7141  knots;  by  way  of  San  Fran- 
cisco it  is  eighty-nine  knots  more,  while  by 
way  of  Honolulu  the  distance  is  :!74  knots 
more  than  by  San  Francisco.  The  shortest 
practical  route  from  Brito  to  Hong  Kong  is 
8740  knots;  by  way  of  San  Francisco  it  is 
twenty  knots  farther,  while  that  by  way  of 
Honolulu  is  368  knots  more  than  by  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

—The  Lick  trust,  organized  in  18T5,  is 
ended.  The  Society  of  California  Pioneers 
and  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  residuary 
specified  by  James  Lick  in  the  original  trust 
deed,  will  receive  S>(>00,000  each.  The  receipts 
of  the  trust  have  been  about  $5,(100,000  from 
the  sales  of  real  estate,  stocks  and  bonds  and 
the  collection  of  rents.  Lick's  trust  deed  be- 
queathed $1,!»41,000  worth  of  property  for  vari- 
ous objects.  This  property  increased  in  valu- 
ation during  twenty  years  nearly  100  per  cent. 
The  principal  public  legacies  in  Lick's  will 
were;  Lick  Observatory,  on  Mount  Hamil- 
ton, $70O,O(MI;  School  of  Mechanical  Arts,  $540,- 
(XK);  Old  Ladies'  Home  of  San  Franci.seo,  $100,- 
000;  Lick  Free  Baths,  $1.50,000;  monuments  at 
the  Citv  Hall  and  the  Park,  $ir,0,000. 


An  Automatic  Typesetter. 


A  new  typesetting  machine,  called 
the  Plectrotype,  for  which  wonderful 
qualities  are  claimed,  is  announced 
from  Berlin.  Its  operations  are  auto- 
matic, the  copy  being  fed  into  it  in  the 
form  of  a  specially  prepared  slip  of 
paper.  A  small  electric  motor  drives 
each  machine,  which  easily  turns  out 
20,(100  ems  an  hour.  An  ordinary  com- 
positor seldom  sets  more  than  one- 
tenth  of  this  amount.  A  single 
boy  can  attend  to  several  of  these 
machines  at  once,  as  his  duties  are 
merely  supervisory.  Not  only  does 
the  strip  operate  the  keys  of  the  ma- 
chine, but  the  spacing  is  also  done 
automatically,  so  that  the  lines  come 
out  exactly  even,  or  justify,  as  a 
printer  would  say,  without  manual 
labor.  The  type,  after  being  used,  is 
distributed  automatically.  Copy  for 
the  plectrotype  is  prepared  on  a  type- 
writer, which  punches  in  the  paper 
holes  something  like  those  required  by 
the  Wheatstono  and  other  automatic 
systems  of  telegraphy;  and  corrections 
may  be  made  in  the  matter  by  the 
editor  before  it  goes  to  the  machine. 
However,  this  punching  of  a  tape  is 
handwork,  and  can  hardly  be  per- 
formed any  more  rapidly  than  the 
operation  of  one  of  Mergenthaler's 
linotypes  by  an  expert.  In  both  cases 
there  is  the  same  limitation — a  human 
operator's  skill  at  a  keyboard.  The 
Mergenthaler  machine  (an  American 
invention)  casts  a  line  of  type  from 
little  brass  moulds,  which  are  assem- 
bled by  touching  the  keys;  the  new 
German  apparatus  sots  old-fashioned 
type.  It  is  claimed,  however,  that  the 
latter  machine  will  handle  all  of  the 
ordinary  sizes  of  type  equally  well, 
while  a  Mergenthaler  is  specially 
manufactured  to  mould  brevier,  minion, 
nonpareil  or  agate,  and  separate  ma- 
chines are  therefore  required  for  the 
various  styles. 

In  an  article  in  the  (  'l  uinri/  Mafjazine, 
Mr.  Maxim  says  that,  before  selecting 
his  motive  power  for  his  Hying  ma- 
chine, he  went  carefully  into  the  sub- 
ject of  weights  of  all  kinds  of  motors. 
He  found  that  the  weights  per  in- 
dicated horse  power  were:  Hot  air 
engine,  200  pounds;  oil  engine,  75 
pounds;  electric  motors,  fed  by  second- 
ary batteries,  130  pounds;  Otto  sys- 
tem, 50  pounds;  marine  engines,  with 
condenser  pump  and  everything  com- 
plete, from  25  to  50  pounds  per  horse 
power.  He  uses  a  steam  engine  with 
boiler,  gas  generator,  pump  and  200 
pounds  of  water,  which  weighs  only  5.6 
pounds  to  the  indicated  horse  power. 


From  the  top  of  the  cathedral  spire 
in  Mexico  you  can  see  the  entire  city, 
and  the  most  striking  feature  of  the 
view  is  the  absence  of  chimneys.  There 
is  not  a  chimney  in  all  Mexico,  not  a 
grate,  not  a  stove  nor  a  furnace.  All 
the  cooking  is  done  with  charcoal  in 
Dutch  ovens. 


Berlin  is  the  most  cosmopolitan  of 
large  European  cities.  Only  thirty- 
seven  per  cent  of  its  inhabitants  are 
German  by  birth. 
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SENSATION  OF  DROWNING. 

Some  pfopltr  contf.-nd  that  if.s  (luili-  pU':is;mt.  but 
.vou  will  notice  they  keep  up  a  vltforoiiB  kicking, 
and  stnijrKlinjf  to  ffel  out.  :iii<l  will  even  "frrasp  at 
straws. 

It  18  the  same  way  with  those  who  make  or  sell 
wire  fence  without  elasticity.  They  try  to  appear 
happ.v  but  Hop  from  one  scheme  to  another.  After 
beln^  swept  nnder  by  a  bie  colled  Hprlni.'  wave,  they 
come  np  HpUitterin^  "can  swim  as  well  ;i8  the 
Patre."  End  sprlntra  and  r.itchets  are  the  ■straws 
that  iJeeeive  them. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


THE  "SIVIALLEY" 

FAMILY  OF   ^  ^ 

"FEED  SAVERS" 


power, 
iwer. 
Ear 


KnailnKP  Kml<ler('mter»,  fi.rhnnd  andpo' 
Konl  Cullers  A.  ^  en'llde  SHcith,  hiiiul  li  ixr 
Fnrm  Feed  .Hills,  for  t'l'iir  or  pulley  ilriit.  I 
f'orii  (Jriiiilers,  A:  Shellrrs.    .„_  . 

IT*.-''!!/,,.- tn  n..iit  jt  nnmt  li."  (Mir 'fij*  hn IKl  n< 


 aers,  li:  :sin.in-rs,  . 

t^""llowto  Heat  a  Drnut  ii,"  our '!>5  hniKl  book 
forr*tock  Feoilern  anil  Price  l.ixt  mailed J'rtc. 
S.lIAI.i.EV   :1IFC;.  fO.,  .>lauitowoc,  Wis. 


♦♦♦♦  CUINININGH/\yV\»S  ♦♦♦♦ 

Prune  Dipping  Machine. 


Patented  December  8tb,  1891. 

A  Machine  lor  Scalding  in  Hot  Lye  Water  and  Rinsing  in  Cold  Water,  Pluma,  Prunes  aud  Grapes  o1 

all  kinds. 

We  also  manufacture  and  deal  in 

CUNNINGHAM  PRUNE  SPREADERS.  GALVANIZED  IRON  GRADER 
ELEVATORS  AND  FRUIT  CONVEYORS 

For  both  Green  and  Dried  Fruit. 

UIPPKK  CAI  KDRONS,  <;ALVANI7.KI>  C*>M)   W.ATKlt  C.Ari.DKONS.  FUK>ACK  IKONS, 
DIPPING  BA8KKTS,  FLOOR  TRUCKS.  FIKLD  CARS,  TKAN8FKK  CARS, 
TCRN  TAIiLES.  and  a  General  Line  of 

F-RUIX    DRYERS'    SUPPLIES,  ♦♦♦♦♦-f 

L.  CUNNINGHAM, 

440  Went  Santa  Clara  St   SAN  .lOSE.  CAL. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Fruit  Dryers'  Supplies. 


THE  BURRELL  PRUNE  MACHINE. 

A  New   Process  for 
Cutting  the  Skins 
of  Prunes. 

NO  FIRE;  NO  HOT  WATER;  NO  LYE. 

Cleans.  Cuts  and  Spreads  tlie 
fruit  at  one  operation. 

SIMPLE,  STRONG.  DURABLE, 
CHEAPER  AND  BETTER. 

Letters  from  Persons  who 
have  used  the  Burrell 
Prune  Machine: 

Oak  Bi.cfi'.  Santa  Cm-z  Co.  Cai...  April  l.").  isin. 

Mil.  Bi  KHEl.l,— Dear  Sir:  Allow  me  to  s.a.v  that  .vour  pricker  has  elven  me  more  than  satlsfaetlon  in 
itH  work,  being  a  preat  improvement  on  the  old  method  of  dipping,  both  In  the  greater  amount  of  work 
done  in  a  given  tinu'.  and  the  f.acllit.v  with  which  it  Is  done.  And  I  feel  assured  that  where  there  Is  a 
large  quantity  of  prnm  s  to  be  handled.  It  will  pa.v  for  Itself  In  a  ver.v  short  time,  as  well  as  leaving  the 
prune  in  a  far  more  health.v  condition :  it  not  having  been  treated  with  lye.  Wishing  yon  every  success 
with  your  really  valuable  Invention.  I  remain.  Respectfully  yours,  ROBT.  MOORE. 

Firm  of  Mattern  &  Moore.  25  New  Montgomery  St.,  S.  P. 

Sa.v  Jose.  April  30.  18%. 

Mil.  J.  B.  BtTiiRELL— We  have,  during  the  past  season,  received  man.v  lots  of  "  pricked  "  prunes.  They 
have  in  all  Instances  been  mingled  with  dipped  prunes  and  no  distinction  made. 

SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY  FRUIT  EXCHANGE,  by  Pmi.o  HEiiSEY.  Manager. 

POHTEKVII.LE.  Feb.  1.  18%. 

Mu.  J.  B.  BfUHELL— Dear  Sir:  The  past  year  being  my  first  experience  in  drying  prunes,  I  looked  for- 
ward to  the  work  with  some  degree  of  fear  as  to  the  result.  My  crop  weighed  out  26  tons  when  cured,  and 
was  handled  with  perfect  satisfaction.  After  curing  my  crop.  I  had  occasion  to  visit  at  a  neighboring 
ranch,  where  the.v  were  using  the  diiiping  machine,  .md  I  waul  to  sa.v  right  here,  my  pricking  machine  Is 
not  for  sale.   I  sold  my  prunes  ungraded  for  4^  cts.  f .  o.  b..  sacks  furnished.   Yours  triiiv, 

[Other  letters  in  next  week  s  Kf  kai,  Pkkss.]  GEORtiE  T.  FROST. 

The  Burrell  Prune  Machine  Is  mainif.'ictured  and  sold  by 

J.  B.  BURRELL,  449  West  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


Patented 

Feb.  .S. 
I8«5. 


THE  "AC/VVE." 


Patented 

Feb.  S, 
1895. 
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t\    /VlrtCHlPME    \  D\-e  F'ERFORrt'TIING 
MIND  GF*rtDlNG  

FACTORY  AND  SALESROOM  : 

573  SOUTH  FIRST  STREET  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 

H.  M.  BARNGROVER,  Proprietor.      (Write  for  Circulars.) 
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PRUNES. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  It  greatly  to  their  advantage  co  consult  this  old  experienced, 
lirst-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  OfBce,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us.  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
have  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.    Address  DBWHV  &  CO.,  Patent  AKcnts,  220  Market  St..  S.  F. 


July  6,  1896. 
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A  Word  About  Binders  »nd  Mowers. 

The  annual  harvest  season  suggests  the 
wealth  of  experience  that  has  befallen  the 
McCormick  Harvesting  Machine  Company  of 
Chicago,  manufacturers  of  the  McCormick 
line  of  grain  and  grass  cutters.  The  encyclo- 
pedias state  that  the  first  successful  i-eaper 
was  invented,  built  and  operated  by  Cyrus  H. 
McCormick  in  1«;J1.  This,  then,  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  history  of  the  modern  binder 
and  mower,  and  although  followers  of  the 
McCormick  come  and  go,  they  fail  to  bring 
any  innovations  of  real  and  lasting  merit,  just 
as  they  fail  to  dispense  with  the  underlying 
principles  of  Mr.  McCormick' s  old  "Virginia 
Reaper"  of  64  years  ago;  in  fact,  these  prin- 
ciples cannot  "be  dispensed  with  "  without 
wiping  every  reaping  machine  out  of  exist- 
ence," is  the  forcible  recognition  accorded 
Mr.  McCormick's  invention  by  Knight's  New 
Mechanical  Dictionary.  With  all  this  practi- 
cal experience,  reaching  from  1831  down  to 
the  present  time,  there  is  nothing  strange  in 
the  fact  that  McCormick  machines  hold  the 
highest  rank.  In  every  country  where  grain 
and  grass  are  grown  the  McCormick  is  a 
favorite,  and  the  manufacturers  assert  that 
of  all  harvesting  machines  sold  annually, 
more  than  one-third  are  of  the  McCormick 
make.  It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  at  every 
World's  Pair  they  have  won  the  highest  hon- 
ors, and  at  those  expositions  where  field 
trials  have  been  held,  the  value  of  these  hon- 
ors has  been  especially  enhanced,  as  it  is  in 
the.  fleld— in  actual  work— that  the  McCormick 
experience  is  seen. 

Experience  has  taught  them  the  practical 
requirements  of  the  grain  and  grass  grower. 
Their  machines  are  therefore  simple  in  con- 
struction, most  perfect  in  operation,  light, 
yet  strong  and  durable,  and  for  lightness  of 
draft  are  unexcelled.  All  manufacturers  are 
prone  to  make  extravagant  claims  for  their 
machines,  but  the  McCormick  Company's 
readiness  to  prove  all  claims  at  all  times  is  a 
well-known  exception  to  the  general  rule— an 
exception  which  was  peculiarly  emphasized  at 
the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  in  1808, 
when  the  awarding  committee  asked  all  manu- 
facturers to  operate  their  machines  in  the 
field  ;  the  McCormick  Company  complied— the 
others  did  not.  It  is  easy  to  make  claims  in 
an  advertisement,  and  easy  for  agents  to 
talk  about  the  particular  binders  and  mowers 
represented  by  them,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
prove  claims,  and  that  the  McCormick  Com- 
pany should  have  done  .so  in  these  World's 
Fair  field  tests,  is  a  striking  illustration  of 
their  watchword,  "What  we  say  we  do  we 
do  do."  The  McCormick  Company  are  build- 
ing a  corn  harvester  and  binder,  which  is  as 
great  a  success  as  their  grain  harvester.  It 
is  highly  commended  by  practical  farmers 
who  have  seen  it  work,  and  although  thou- 
sands of  them  will  be  built  this  season,  the 
demand  promises  to  out-run  the  supply.  Those 
interested  will  do  well  to  make  further  in- 
quiry at  once,  either  of  the  neai'est  local 
agency  or  at  the  general  offices  in  Chicago.  * 


Now  THAT  Chicago's  $25,000,000 
drainage  canal  approaches  completion, 
a  commission  makes  the  curious  state- 
ment that  the  shallowing  of  the  lakes 
occasioned  by  the  diverted  flow  will 
diminish  the  annual  earnings  of  the 
lake  fleet  over  $1,700,000. 


In  the  fiords  on  the  Norway  coast 
the  clearness  of  the  water  is  wonderful. 
Objects  the  size  of  a  half  dollar  may  be 
seen  at  a  depth  of  twenty-five  fathoms. 


—  AIND  — 

HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A  Manual  of  Methods   which  have  Tlelded 
Cireatest  Success;  with  Lists  ot  Varieties 
Best  Adapted  to  the  Dltterent 
Districts  of  the  State. 

Practical,  Explicit.  Comprehensive.  Embodying 
the  experience  and  methods  of  hundreds  of  success- 
ful growers,  and  constituting  a  trustworthy  guide 
by  which  the  Inexperienced  ma.v  successfully  pro- 
duce the  fruits  for  which  California  is  famotis. 
Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  By  Edward 
J.  WiCKSON,  A.  M.,  Ahhoc.  Prof.  Horticulture  and 
Entomolog,v,  University  of  California;  Horticultural 
Editor  Pacific  Itural  Press,  San  Francisco;  Sec'y  Cali- 
fornia State  Horticulttiral  Society;  Pres.  California 
State  Floral  Society,  etc. 

Large  Octavn,  599  vagea,  fully  illustrated,  price,  83*00. 
postpaid. 

PGR  8ALB  BY 

Publishers  Pacific  Rural  Press, 


220  Market  Street. 


San  Francisco,  Cal 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Curing. 


BY  GUSTAV  EISEN. 


This  is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
in  C:ilifornia.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hil- 
gard  Prof.  Wickson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
niultiiiide  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Soldi>nlyby  The  Dewky  Piihi.ishino  Co.,  or  Its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  #3.00,  postage  pre- 
paid.  Orders  should  be  addressed : 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 
aao  atarltet  street,  San  FraocUco,  Cal. 


W.  C.  ANDERSON, 

Horticultural  Supplies. 


-MANUFACTURER  OF- 


Anderson  Prune  Dipper, 

Dried  Prune  Processer, 
Orchard  Brush  Rake, 
Ready = Reckoner  Time  Book. 


it 


FACTORY  AND  SALESROOM: 


445  West  Santa  Clara  St  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON, 

RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


DECIDUOUS     RRUIX  TREES 

OUR  SF*EdrtU.TY. 

The  most  Complete  Assortment  ot  General  Nursery  Stock  grown  on  the  Pacifle  Coast 


1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894=95  in  Stock. 

O"  Acknowledged  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  the  best.  Guaranteed  to  be  healthy  and  free  from 
eale  or  other  pests 

Send  for  CalaloKuc  and  Prices.    Correspondence  solicited.  Address: 

Alexander  Sc  Hammon, 

Qtgrga,  Butte  Countv.  Oal. 


Ta.nk:s! 

When  you  buy  a  Water  Tank  get  one  that  will  not 
dry  out  and  shrink. 


Paiat  Non-Shrinking  Water  Tank, 

The  only  one  suitable  for  dry,  hot  climates, 
COSTS  NO  MORE  THAN  COMMON. 
.\sk  your  dealer,  or  write  to 

PACIFIC  TANK  CO., 

(Sole  Manufacturers), 
City  Offices  33  liKALE  STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


HHA.NCHKS  AT 

Washington, 
London,  ^ 
Paris, 
Berlin, 
Vienna, 
Melbourne,  Etc. 


SANFIiANCIS<^0\GAL\ 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO.  I  ALMOND  HULLERS 


WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

Ht  General  Commission  Merchants,  4* 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  .S.  V. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange 

WPersonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 


 For  Sale  by  

A.  O.   RIX,  Irvington,  Alameda  County,  Cal 


1/   I681I8  DRUMMST  S.F.^ 


THE 

OWEN 
ELECTRIC 
BELT 


Trade  Mark— Dr.  A.  Owen 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

The  latest  and  only  scientific  and  practical 
Electric  Belt  made,  for  general  use,  producing 
a  genuine  current  of  Electricity,  for  the  cure 
of  disease,  that  can  be  readily  felt  and  regu- 
lated both  in  quantity  and  power,  and  applied 
to  any  part  of  the  body.  It  can  be  worn  at  any 
time  during  working  hours  or  sleep,  and 

WILL  POSITIVELY  CURE 

RHEUMATISM 
LUMBAGO 

GENERA  K.  DEBILITY 
liAME  BACK 
NERVOUS  DISEASES 

CHRONIC  DISEASES 
AND  FUNCTIONAL 
DERANGEMENTS 

WITHOUT  MEDICINE 

Electricity,  properly  applied,  is  fast  taking 
the  place  of  drugs  for  all  Nervous,  Rheumatic, 
Kiduey  and  Urinal  Troubles,  and  will  effect 
cures  in  seemingly  hopeless  cases  where  every 
oUicr  known  means  has  failed. 

Any  sluggish,  weak  or  diseased  organ  may 
1  y  this  means  bo  roused  to  healthy  activity 
I'cfore  it  is  too  late. 

Leadini?  medical  men  use  and  recommend  the 
)wen  Belt  in  their  practice. 

OUR  LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

-  ontnins  fullest  information  regarding  the  cure 
')f  aeuto,  chronic  and  nervous  diseases,  prices, 
aiul  liciw  lo  onlcr,  in  English,  German,  Swedish 
iMul  Norwegian  Languages,  will  be  mailed,  upon 
^'.pplication,  to  any  address  for  6  cents  postage. 

1I18  Owen  ElQotric  Belt  and  Appliance  Go. 

3IAIN  OFFICE  AND  ONLY  FACTORY, 

riie  Owen  Electric  Celt  Hldr].,  201  (0  211  State  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
he  Largest  Electric  Belt  Establishment  in  the  WorW 


The  Williams  Standard  Typewriter 


Is  a  great  improvement  over  the  old  "  lift  and 
peek"  machines.  You  see  your  writing  while 
writing  it.  No  lifting  of  platen.  No  dirty  ribbon. 
Perfect  alignment.  Weighs  but  16  pounds  Does 
the  finest  work.  Easiest  learned.  No  experiment. 
In  use  3  years.  Adopted  by  British  War  Depart- 
ment over  all  the  old-fashioned  'blind "  machines. 
Write  for  sample  work  and  illustrated  catalogue 
and  testimonials. 

PACIFIC  STATES  TYPE  FOUNDRY, 

409  Washington  St  San  Francisco. 

Sole  .\gents  for  California. 


HEALDS 


Business  CoIle>ge«, 

24  Post  Street,      -      -      -      San  Francisco. 
FOR  SEVENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  College  instructs  in  Shorthand,  Type- Writing 
Bookkeeping.  Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing, 
all  the  English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining 
to  business,  for  full  six  months.  We  have  sixteen 
teachers  and  give  individual  Instruction  to  all  our 
pupils. 

A  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering 

Has  been  established  under  a  thoroughly  qualified 
Instructor.  The  course  is  thoroughly  practical. 
Send  for  Circular.  C.  S.  HALEY,  Sec. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
-723  /Vl/\RK.ET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.  :   A.  VAlf  DER  NAILLEM,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  t25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  »10.  Full  course  of 
assaying, 150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


WAGON  AND 
PLATFORM 


SCALES 

HOOKER  &  CO. 


OITK  ELECTKIC  BELTS  CURE 
Kldnev  Troubles.  Kheumatisni, 
General  Debility,  etc.  Circulars 
Free.  Want  Agents.  Address  E. 
TAYLOR  &  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Sr[WELLMACHINERYw»rks. 

A 11  kintiB  of  tool».  Fortune  f«r  the  driller  by  usinff  our 
Adaraftntine  proceBfl;  can  take  aoore.  Perfected  Eeononi. 
loal  Artesian  Pumping  RlR"  to  work  by  Steam  Air,  etc. 
LetuBhilpTou.  TIIE  AMERICAN  WELLWOBK8, 
Amrars,  111.)  Chlcsco,  lU.)  DbUii*,  Tex,  . 
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Walter  A.  Wood  Tubular  Steel  Mower. 


Steel  Drive  Wheels,  Steel  Frame,  Stei'l  Sbafts,  Steel  Knife  Head,  Steel  Jaws  for  Pitman,  adjustable; 
Steel  Wrist  Pin,  self-oiling:  Brass  bearings;  E.ve-Winker  Oilers,  dust  proof;  Serrated  Guard 
Plates;  "Wobbler"  Track  Board;  Spring,  Foot  Lift  and  Cutter  Bar,  acts  when  wanted,  at  other 
time  resting.  Adds  no  extra  weight  to  right  hand  drive  wheel.  Other  improvements  described  In 
catalogue.   Send  for  it. 


ALL  GOOD. 


Walter  A,  Wood  Hay  Rake. 

Walter  A.  Wood  Reaper. 

Walter  A.  Wood  Binder. 

Walter  A.  Wood  Repairs. 


If  you  want  the  GENUINE  -'3C' 
Wood  Goods  address 


Straight  Business. 


ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO.,  San  Francisco. 

B.  HAYMAN,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


TREES  of  GOLD  p'K^,r,!l!!"e''T» 

HurlMiik's  20  Million  "lu-w  crcittions."  STARK 
Trees  PREPAID  i  vnywhrrc.  SAFE  ARRIVAL  guar, 
anteed.  The  ••t;rc:iluursfri>'s"s:ive  yon  over  HALF. 
Milliousof  tile  hi-st  treesTO  years'  exjicrii'iici'  <-,m 
grow;  tliey  "live  longer  anil  bear  belter."  S><: 
ilurUm.  STARK, B44, Louisiana. Mo., Rockport. III. 


California 

till.  lies!  IlliiHlr.-iti 
l<-iiliural  W.'ckly 
lor  :t  iiios.  Two  ^ 
Piililishliit;  ('(>.. 


If  .you  want  to  know 
about  Calilornla  and  the 
Patltic  .Slates,  semi  for 
rarili<>   liiiral  I'ress, 

ilaiiil  Lo.adluK' Farmlnsr  and  Hort- 
of  the  Far  Went.  Trial.  .W  cents 
imijile  eopies.  Ule.  The  Deivey 
!20  Market  St..  Sau  Pr.uiclsoc 


The  Sharples  Russian  Cream 
Separator  is  sold  squarely  on  its 
merits.  There  is  no  baby  about  it, 
either  in  its  name  or  its  business 
methods.  For  ten  years  a  so-called 
separator  company,  which  frequently 
changes  its  name,  has  brought  law 
suits  for  one  reason  and  another,  and 
for  no  reason  at  all,  against  the 
Sharpies  people,  and  while  these  suits  have  been  very  numerous 
no  one  of  them  was  ever  successful  They  contain  none  of  the 
elements  of  success.  Now  these  fellows  have  brought  trivial  libel 
suits  against  our  agents.  They  arc  annoying  in  the  same  way 
that  a  little  dog  is  annoying  as  he  snaps  at  your  heels.  Such 
trifling  methods  are  no  argument  against  the  superiority  of  the 
Russian,  neither  will  they  keep  the  other  machines  from  explod- 
ing.    If  you  want  to  escape  disaster  use  a  Russian.    Send  for 

illustrated  catalogue.  P.  M.  SHARPLES. 

West  Chester,  Pa., 
Elgin,  111. 
Rutland,  Yt. 

Baker  &  Hamilton, 

Sole    F*oclflc    Coast  Ag^ents, 

SAN  FRANCISCO.    SACRAMENTO.     LOS  ANGELES.    NEW  VORK. 


THE  "OLD  RELIABLE"  SCHUHLER  WAGON! 


rm 


««««  ancJ  »»»» 


Header. 


irm 


««««  and  »»»» 


Header. 


THE  SCHUTTLER  IMPROVED  TUBULAR  AXLE  WAGON.  ^ 


THIS  REPRESENTS  THE  VERY  LATEST,  and,  in  many  respects,  the  most  important 
improvement  that  has  ever  been  effected  In  metal  axle  wagons,  whether  with  solid  iron  axles, 
or  hollow  steel  tubes. 

The  cut  shows  its  application  to  the  popular  "  National  Ttibular  Axles,"  in  which  it  en- 
tirely supersedes  the  grooved  wooden  axle-stock,  and  in  its  stead  Insures  an  even  bearing,  as 
well  as  a  firm,  direct  and  POSITIVE  CONNECTION  between  bolster  and  axle. 


THE  SCHUTTLER  IMPROVEMENT  consists  patent  re-enforcing  sleeve  driven 

onto  each  end  of  the  axle,  leaving  flat  bearings,  to  ivlii.^ 'he  bolster  on  hind  gear,  and  the 
sand  board  on  front  gear,  are  firmly  clipped,  thus  doing  >fit\y  with  the  wooden  axle-stock,  and 
making  a  perfect  truss,  thereby  insuring  nearly  double  t^Httrength  of  the  old-style  Tubular 

Axles. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 


Deere  Implement  Company, 

305    AND    307    m  A  RFC  EX    SX    SAN    F"R  AN  CISCO,  CAL. 


AND  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  L.    No.  2. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY.  JULY  13,  1895. 


TWENTY-FIFTH  YEAR. 

Office,  220  Market  Street. 


On  the  Road." 


110^ 


In  the  long  series  of  wayside  views  given  through 
the  Rural  there  has  been  nothing  prettier  than  the 
two  scenes  which  adorn  this  page.  Both  breathe 
the  very  spirit  of  the  outing  season  and  are  strictly 
characteristic  of  California.  The  snnaller  view  rep- 
resents a  party  of  Oakland  cyclers  halted  on  the  road 
to  Lake  Tahoe,  in  one  of  the  immediate 

valleys  of  the  Sierra   Nevada  moun-      ,  , 

tains.  The  journey  from  San  Fran- 
cisco bay  to  Tahoe  is  a  long  one — as 
the  roads  wind,  scarcely  less  than 
threi'  fiundred  miles — but  it  is  never- 
theless a  favorite  trip  for  the  riders 
of  the  silent  steed.  A  "seasoned" 
rider  will  cover  the  distance  easily 
in  three  or  four  days  in  spite  of  bad 
roads,  dust  and  heavy  grades;  and  one 
party,  so  we  are  told,  in  which  there 
were  two  women,  made  the  trip  from 
Sacramento  to  the  southern  shore  of 
the  lake  in  two  days.  Pretty  tall 
cycling,  that;  but  these  are  days  of 
tall  cycling  and  we  have  ceased  to  be 
surprised  at  anything  in  the  wheeling 
line.  The  sturdy  figures  in  the  group 
illustrate  the  physical  advantages  of 
the  wheel.  By  its  use  thousands  of 
young  men  and  women  of  our  cities 
are  made  daily  partakers  of  the  bless- 
ings of  fresh  air,  sunshine  and  wholesome  exercise — 
advantages  which  formerly  were  almost  monopolized 
by  dwellers  in  the  country. 

The  lower  view  is  just  an  ordinary  "turn  in  the 
road  "  in  the  Mendocino  redwoods.  The  stage,  with 
its  regular  load  of  "mixed  freight" 
— passengers,  U.  S.  mail  and 
Wells-Fargo  express  —  is  swing- 
ing through  one  of  those  forest 
aisles  whose  beauty  and  majesty 
may  be  felt  but  never  described. 
Here — far  away  from  the  rail- 
road— may  be  found  Nature  in 
one  of  its  most  winning  aspet  ts. 
Many  city  people  seek  their  out- 
ing each  year  in  these  splendid 
solitudes;  but  we  never  cease  to 
wonder  why  their  number  is  not 
many  times  multiplied.  For  rest- 
fulness  there  is — to  our  way  of 
thinking — nothing  like  it  in  all  the 
wide  world. 


wards  securing  the  million  acres  of  land  within 
their  borders.  California  has  not  yet  acted  in  this 
important  matter. 


A  New  Raisin  Proposition. 


Like  the  bicycle  the  gelding  produces  nothing, 
while,  unlike  the  bicycle,  he  eats  up  his  work.  But 
the  mare,  if  a  good  one,  will  raise  a  fine  colt  every 
year,  do  the  work  of  the  gelding  and  be  the  better 


ON  the:  road  to  tahoe. 

for  it  as  a  brood  mare.  In  the  one  there  is  profit,  in 
the  other  very  little  or  none  as  a  rule. 


A  dispatch  from  Fresno  (9th  inst.)  reports  that 
the  raisin  growers  of  Kingsburg  have  held  a  mass 
meeting  and  that  they  are  going  to  make  a  deter- 
mined eflort  to  get  control  of  the  marketing.    It  is 
generally  believed  there  that  the  reason  for  low 
prices  prevailing  for  raisins  is  the  competition  among 
brokers,  who  glut  the  Eastern  market; 
and  to  prevent  this  they  propose  a  new 
method  of  marketing.    The  plan  is  that 
only  one  firm  of  brokers  be  allowed  to 
handle  the  raisins  shipped  to  any  one 
city,  and  that  such  a  firm  be  required 
to  handle  the  consignment  from  any 
packing  company.    The  Association  of 
Raisin  Growers  is  to  be  notified  at 
short  intervals  of  the  state  of  the  mar- 
ket in  each  city  and  advised  by  their 
agents  when  to  sell.    No  goods  except 
those  sent  by  the  association  are  to  be 
handled  by  the  agents,  nor  must  mem- 
bers of  the  association  ship  to  other 
than  the  agents  of  the  combine.  Raisins 
are  to  be  packed  under  the  special 
brand  of  the  grower  and  are  to  be 
strictly  graded,  but  the  price  of  one 
grade  is  not  to  be  equalized  with  an- 
other, and  the  returns  for  raisins  from 
different  districts  are  to  be  kept  sepa- 
rate.   One  representative  from  each 
district  is  to  have  a  place  on  the  board  of  directors. 
The  Kingsburg  growers  ask  all  raisin  men  in  the 
county  to  hold  meetings  and  unite  with  them. 


The  Ayrshire  Breeders'  Association  believes  the  | 
success  of  the  breed  in  the  future  demands  a  cow 


The  annual  election  of  the  San 
Francisco  Fruit  Exchange  was 
held  on  Tuesday.  The  regular 
ticket  was  elected,  as  follows: 
President,  Frank  Dalton;  vice- 
president,  A.  T.  Hatch;  treas- 
urer, A.  E.  Castle.  Board  of 
directors — D.  E.  Allison,  A.  E. 
Castle,  P.  D.  Code,  Frank  Dalton, 
A.  T.  Hatch,  A.  W.  Porter,  H.  A. 
Williams.    Committee  on  appeals- 


!\t  .\  meetino  of  fruit  growers  at  San  Jose  last 
week  Col.  Weaver  said:  "Dur- 
ing an  extended  sojourn  in  the 
East  last  fall  I  made  it  my  busi- 
ness to  inquire  of  a  great  many 
people  in  regard  to  our  dried 
fruits,  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
it  was  the  fewest  number  with 
whom  I  came  in  contact  that  had 
ever  used  any  of  these  fruits. 
This,  too,  was  among  a  class  of 
people  who  were  able  to  have 
every  day  in  the  year  anything 
they  desired  to  eat.  The  retail 
grocers  were  also  entirely  unin- 
formed on  this  subject  and  knew 
nothing  about  what  a  pound  of 
California  dried  fruit  repre- 
sented." 


-E.  M.  Cofer,  A. 


D.  Cutler,  C.  B.  Jennings,  C.  W.  Pike,  B.  F.  Stone. 


Millions  of  acres  of  land  are  to  be  added  to  the 
great  areas  of  the  West.  The  last  Congress  enact- 
ed a  law  providing  that  the  general  government 
shall  donate  to  each  State  in  which  there  are  arid 
lands  one  million  acres  of  such  lands,  on  condition 
that  the  reclamation  is  done  by  the  States.  Already 
Idaho  and  Wyoming  have  complied  with  all  the 
formalities  of  the  law,  and  have  taken  steps  to- 


rn  THE    MENDOCINO  REDWOODS. 

that  shall  be  not  only  a  large  milker  and  an  econom- 
ical producer,  but  shall  also  have  the  ability  to  pro- 
duce a  larger  percentage  of  butter  fat  and  total 
solids. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  Oregon,  Washington,  Mon- 
tana, Nevada  and  Idaho  there  are  at  present  2,000,- 
000  of  half-breed  wild  horses,  for  which  no  market 
can  now  be  found. 


The  farmers  and 
ber  over  4,000,000. 


planters  of  this  country  num- 


San  Fkancisco  ought  to  be  the 
manufacturing  and  distributing 
point  of  many  raw  products  which 
are  available  from  the  vast  ex- 
panse of  the  Pacific.  This  is  now 
done  to  some  extent,  but  could 
probably  be  much  extended.  We 
are  reminded  of  the  fact  by  the 
announcement  that  a  well-known 
fruit  dealer  of  San  Francisco — L.  G.  Sresovich — has 
just  succeeded  in  inventing  a  new  cocoanut  machine. 
It  is  claimed  to  produce  the  best  cut  cocoanut  in  the 
world;  it  is  just  like  strings,  is  pure  white  and  is 
much  superior  to  shredded  or  any  other  in  the 
market. 


In  shoeing  a  horse,  Prof.  Gleason  says,  the  shoe 
should  be  made  no  thicker  at  the  heel  than  at  the 
toe,  leaving  the  frog  to  come  down  even  with  the 
shoe,  so  that  when  the  shoo  strikes  the  ground  the 
frog  strikes  the  ground  at  the  same  time. 
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The  Week. 


Horticulturists  at 


Santa  Kosa. 


The  State  Horlicullural  Society 
will  hold  its  July  meeting  on  the 
26th  at  Santa  Rosa.  The  Santa 
Rosa  Horticultural  Society,  of  which  G.  N.  Whitaker, 
so  well  known  to  readers  of  the  Rural  for  his  long 
career  as  a  progressive  horticulturist,  is  president, 
will  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  the  visiting  fruit 
growers.  There  will  be  a  general  rally  of  Sonoma 
county  horticulturists  and  a  full  liyt  of  addresses, 
which  will  show  the  achievements  and  the  needs  of 
the  rich  regions  adjacent  to  the  county  seat  of 
Sonoma  county.  Other  matters  will  pertain  to  the 
general  situation  and  outlook  of  the  fruit  industries 
of  the  State.  We  expect  to  publish  before  the  meet- 
ing an  outline  of  the  topics  to  be  presented.  We 
trust  this  preliminary  announcement  will  attract 
the  attention  of  our  readers  generally  and  that 
many  of  them  may  arrange  to  be  in  Santa  Rosa  on 
the  last  Friday  in  July. 


Foe  for  the 


Potato  Bug. 


The  overland  wires  have  been 
somewhat  warm  during  the  week 
with  questions  from  anxious  East- 
ern people  about  the  insect  which  Mr.  Koebele  is 
reported  to  have  discovered  in  Japan,  and  which  he 
believes  will  Vedaliaize  the  Colorado  beetle,  which 
has  wrought  such  havoc  in  Eastern  potato  fields 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  It  seems  that 
Mr.  Albert  S.  Smith,  of  this  city,  who  has  been  in 
Japan  during  the  war  for  one  of  our  dailies,  met 
Mr.  Koebele  in  Japan,  and,  becoming  tired  of 
human  strife,  he  caught  from  Mr.  K.  a  note  of  a 
possible  insect  war  which  would  save  the  Eastern 
potato  growers  much  anxiety  and  Paris  green. 
Ever  since  the  striped  pest  from  Colorado  went 
East  the  potato  grower  has  had  to  save  his  crop 
e'en  at  the  point  of  poison,  and  what  a  blessing  it 
would  be  to  have  some  bug  do  all  this  murdering. 
As  soon  as  Mr.  Smith  returned  to  San  Francisco  he 
telegraphed  Mr.  Koebele's  pointer  to  the  Eastern 
associated  press  in  a  very  brief  message,  and  now 
the  Eastern  people  are  telegraphing  frantically  for 
further  information  to  all  Californians  who  are  sup- 
posed to  know  anything  about  bugs.  It  has  not 
been  possible  to  give  our  Eastern  friends  much  more 
information  thaa  this  paragraph  has  already  pre- 
sented. It  is  not  the  insect  but  the  report  about 
the  insect  which  has  come  to  California.  Mr. 
Koebele  is  not  likely  to  send  them  here  unless  it  be 
for  repacking,  because  he  knows  we  have  no  Colo- 
rado potato  beetles  in  California,  consequently  his 
foe  of  that  pest  would  find  no  sanguinary  business 


Experiment 
Stations. 


here.    Mr.  Koebele  is  now  in  the  employ  of  the 

Hawaiians  on  a  special  hunt  for  insects  likely  to  be 
beneficial  to  their  planters,  but  if  he  really  finds 
something  he  thinks  good  for  the  Colorado  pest  he 
will  not  be  long  in  sending  it  to  some  of  his  corre- 
spondents in  the  Eastern  States.  We  hope  it  may 
all  be  true. 

Prof.  Hilgard  expects  to  leave  on 
July  18th  for  Denver  to  represent 
the  experiment  stations  of  the 
University  of  California  at  a  general  convention  of 
station  workers  to  open  in  that  city  July  1(5 th.  This 
week  there  has  been  a  grand  educational  congress 
in  Denver  in  which  the  whole  country  has  been  rep- 
resented. As  most  of  the  experiment  stations  are 
connected  with  the  agricultural  colleges,  it  is  nat- 
ural that  their  special  meeting  should  follow  the 
general  convocation.  There  has  been  a  freely  ex- 
pressed desire  throughout  the  States  west  of  the 
Missouri  river  that  Prof.  Hilgard  should  personally 
attend  this  meeting,  as  his  work  at  Berkeley  be- 
ginning in  1875  is  clearly  the  pioneer  experiment 
station  effort  of  the  West,  and  his  work,  pertaining 
as  it  has  to  western  problems  and  conditions,  com- 
mands the  special  admiration  of  the  other  western 
station  men.  It  is  probable  that  there  will  be  a 
large  attendance  at  the  meeting,  and  conference 
among  these  leaders  in  agricultural  science  will  be 
of  much  value  to  them  in  the  future.  Prof.  Hilgard 
will  carry  to  the  meeting  the  latest  results  of  his 
alkali  soils'  investigation,  and  these  are  very  strik- 
ing and  will  be  found  to  add  greatly  to  the  under- 
standing of  alkaline  conditions  and  their  effects  on 
vegetation.  The  points  will  soon  be  prepared  for 
publication  and  thus  be  available  to  our  readers. 

The  home-grown  tea  proposition 
is  an  old  one,  but  it  is  impressive 
nevertheless.  During  1892  the 
United  States  imported  8!), 610, 741  pounds  of  tea, 
valued  at  $14,167,411.  This  represents  a  per  capita 
consumption  of  1.37  pounds.  The  per  capita  con- 
sumption in  1887  was  1.49.  All  this  money  for  an 
imported  product,  which  can  be  grown  in  the  United 
States  perfectly  so  far  as  natural  conditions  go  ! 
But  there  has  always  been  an  impossible  barrier  to 
the  enterprise  in  the  cost  of  labor.  No  invention  has 
yet  replaced  hand  labor.  Wage  rate  has  never 
dropped  low  enough  to  allow  its  engagement  to  pick 
tea  leaves.  And  yet  we  are  paying  out  all  these 
millions  and  at  the  same  time  thousands  are  going 
about  saying  that  they  can  find  no  work. 


Millions 
for  Tea. 


Dairy 
Bureau. 


We  publish  on  another  page  some 
information  about  the  progress  of 
the  California  State  Dairy  Bureau 
and  its  appeal  to  the  dairymen  of  the  State  for  sta- 
tistics, which  it  will  be  very  important  to  all  pro- 
ducers to  have  compiled  in  available  form.  We  hope 
there  will  be  a  general  response  to  the  requests  of 
the  Bureau.  During  its  short  life  the  agents  of  the 
Bureau  have  been  very  active  in  pursuing  the  demon 
of  adulteration,  but  experience  has  shown  that  that 
demon  is  hard  to  find  just  at  this  time.  The  low 
price  of  pure  butter  of  course  makes  the  trade  in  the 
bogus  article  less  profitable.  The  experts  of  the 
Bureau  believe  that  the  varmint  has  been  at  least 
least  scotched  by  the  new  law.  The  butter  they 
have  taken  at  numerous  places  for  examination  has 
been  found  to  be  pure.  The  reputed  dealers  and 
makers  of  the  imitations  seem  to  have  none.  In  one 
case  an  imitation  butter  outfit  near  "  butchertown, " 
in  this  city,  seems  to  have  been  dismantled,  and 
those  who  had  it  claim  that  the  new  law  has  knocked 
them  out  and  that  henceforth  they  will  only  make 
"  oleo  oil  "  to  send  to  Germany.  We  imagine  that 
the  new  law,  coupled  with  the  low  price  of  butter, 
has  brought  these  adulterators  into  a  somewhatcon- 
trite  mood  and  they  are  putting  forth  woi'ks  mete 
for  repentence,  while  the  prosecutors  of  the  law  are 
on  the  warpath.  But  let  the  watchfulness  relax  a 
little  and  the  price  of  butter  tighten  a  little  and  we 
would  not  answer  for  the  law-abiding  character  of 
these  quondam  imitators. 

No  doubt  some  of  our  dairy  read- 
ers will  wonder  whether  the  low 
price  of  butter  is  the  cause  of  the 
absence  of  bogus  butter  or  whether  the  low  price  is 
due  to  the  abundance  of  the  bogus.  The  latter  view 
has  certainly  widely  prevailed  in  dairy  circles  and  is 
the  basis  upon  which  dairy  legislation  has  been 
urged  and  secured.  In  view  of  this  fact  many  will 
be  surprised  that  the  agents  of  the  Bureau  find  no 
imitations  current  now.  We  are  aware  that  the 
search  has  been  diligently  made,  and  if  the  bottom 
facts  have  been  reached  it  must  be  concluded  that 
we  are  making  too  much  butter  for  local  consump- 
tion. If  not  there  should  have  been  a  far  better 
average  value  than  has  ruled  during  the  last  few 
months.  And  if  production  in  excess  of  local  needs 
is  conceded,  then  it  is  clear  that  California  must 
prepare  to  enter  larger  and  somewhat  distant  mar- 
kets. To  do  this  our  butter  production  must  come 
fairly  on  a  creamery  basis,  because  creamery  butter 
is  now  a  dairy  standard  and  nothing  else  will  go,  ex- 


Cause  and 
Effect. 


cept  in  local  markets  and  is  at  a  disadvantage  even 
there.  Very  gratifying  progress  has  been  made 
during  the  last  few  years  in  the  introduction  of  ad- 
vanced dairy  policies  and  appliances  in  California 
but  there  is  much  to  be  done  yet.  And  this  does 
not  mean  "creamery  booming"  by  any  means.  This 
speculative  dairying,  or  creamery  organization 
where  there  are  no  eows  to  speak  of  and  amid  con- 
ditions naturally  unfavorable,  is  a  curse  to  the  in- 
dustry and  a  snare  to  investors.  Sound  progress 
upon  a  sound  basis  is  the  only  thing  which  will  make 
our  dairy  interest  prosperous  and  the  lower  prices 
are  the  more  imperative  it  becomes.  Work  and  in- 
vest wisely  in  this  line. 

T«  M  ill     I        We  have  not  seen  any  millionaires 

No  Millionaires 

whose  business  was  primarily 
In  Farming.  farming,  though  there  are  of 
course  quite  a  number  who  own  land  and  have  it 
worked.  But  to  evolve  or  develop  a  millionaire  by 
farming — it  would  be  the  hardest  crop  ever  under- 
taken. A  student  of  the  last  census  of  the  United 
States  shows  that  of  the  farmers  of  this  country 
one-fourth,  or  25  per  cent,  have  property  valued  at 
less  than  $1000;  73  per  cent  have  holdings  rated  at 
from  $1,000  to  $10,000,  and  only  2  per  cent  have 
property  valued  at  from  $10,000  to  $100,000.  The 
number  of  millionaires  among  the  farmers  is  so  inap- 
preciably small  that  it  does  not  appear  in  the  census 
returns. 

The  French  propose  to  get  all  the 
he.p  they  can  from  the  whole 
world  in  advancing  their  indus- 
tries. The  French  Society  for  the  Encouragement 
of  National  Industry  has  published  a  list  of  prizes 
and  prize  subjects  for  the  year  1896  that  may  be 
profitably  studied  by  American  inventors.  The 
grand  prize  of  12,000  francs,  or  say  $2400,  will  be 
given  this  year  to  the  author  of  the  discovery  most 
useful  to  French  industry.  The  list  for  1896  is  very 
comprehensive,  and  covers  almost  every  branch  of 
industry.  There  are  sections,  each  ottering  a  large 
number  of  prizes.  In  the  agricultural  section  some 
of  the  subjects  inviting  competition  are  the  best  va- 
rieties of  barley  for  brewing,  the  re-establishment  of 
vineyards  on  chalk  soil,  a  new  forage  plant,  study  on 
the  culture  of  wine,  and  a  work  on  the  influence  of 
various  processes  on  vinification  on  the  quality  of 
wine.  Here  is  a  chance  for  some  Californian  to 
teach  the  French  how  to  make  wine. 


Prize 
Products. 


The  Marketing  Problem  Again. 


To  THE  Editor: — As  a  grower,  having  a  considerable  stake 
in  the  fruit  interests  of  this  State,  I  have  been  watching 
with  a  good  deal  of  interest  the  different  moves  made  in  dif- 
ferent sections  for  the  purpose  of  bettering  the  conditiou  of 
the  fruit  interests,  and  I  have  regretted  to  see  so  many  years 
and  seasons  spent  in  the  vain  effort  for  something  better.  I 
had  hoped  years  ago  that  the  fruit  business  had  passed 
throught  its  experimental  stages,  and  yet,  after  vain  waiting 
of  years,  I  lind  the  same  old  discussion  going  on.  In  the  mean- 
tiine  the  market  prices  of  everything  have  dropped,  and  I  find 
my  dried  fruit  is  just  as  expensive  to  produce,  as  far  as  labor 
and  manipulation  are  concerned,  as  ever  before.  I  have  tried 
all  kinds  of  ways  to  market  my  fruit,  with  more  or  less  suc- 
cess. Sometimes  the  most  criticised  channels  of  distribution 
have  proven  to  me  the  best,  as  far  as  results  are  concerned, 
and  again  sotne  of  the  most  lauded  efforts  on  the  part  of  grow- 
ers to  provide  selling  machinery,  officered  by  themselves, 
have  shown  uie  the  poorest  results.  I  do  not  claim,  however, 
that  growers'  efforts  always  result  disastrously  and  that  ef- 
forts on  the  part  of  some  merchants  are  always  satisfactory, 
for  .sometimes  positions  are  reversed.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
whole  subject  is  one  that,  perhaps,  we  can  gain  some  light  on 
through  the  valuable  columns  of  your  paper.  It  is  with  this 
spirit  of  inquiry  that  I  address  you. 

Some  of  my  neighbors  have  requested  me  to  join  them  in  an 
effort  to  concentrate  all  our  products  in  an  exchange  and  ap- 
point agents  all  over  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  sellihg 
our  dried  fruit.  I  must  confess  that  I  am  not  a  merchant,  and 
I  look  back  with  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  to  the  early  days  of 
the  dried  fruit  business,  when  I  could  sell  my  fruit  for  cash, 
generally  at  .satisfactory  prices  and  almost  invariably  to  the 
merchant.  I  confess  that  I  know  nothing  about  the  mercan- 
tile portion  of  the  business,  and  I  do  not  believe  my  neighbors 
are  any  wiser  than  I  am,  and  a  combination  of  growers  gener- 
ally results,  as  far  as  my  observation  goes,  in  our  holding  our 
fruit  while  growers  not  in  the  exchanges  sell,  and  we  thus 
make  a  marliet  for  them  at  considerable  expense  to  us.  Yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  not  some  kind  of  a  combination 
of  growers,  will  not  the  weaker  ones  make  the  market;  Will 
not  the  necessities  of  the  poorest  grower  force  him  to  sell  at  a 
price  that  will  cause  a  break  and  force  a  grower  who  is  well 
off  and  able  to  hold,  to  sell  at  these  low  figures !  So  a  com- 
bination to  a  limited  extent  seems  a  good  thing  to  me ;  but  a 
lot  of  growers  turned  merchants  is  not,  in  my  present  opinion, 
wise,  as  it  seems  to  me  that,  perhaps,  we  are  on  the  right 
track  but  our  path  was  carrying  us  too  far;  that  if  we  would 
stop  at  some  intermediate  point  and  meet  the  merchants  and 
these  distributors  at  some  half-way  house  we  could  come  to- 
gether, and  each  doing  his  part  a  greater  success  could  be 
made  of  the  business. 

I  cultivate,  prune,  pick,  dry  or  pack  nearly  the  whole  year 
through,  and  I  find  all  this  toil  rewarded  by  only  one  crop  a 
year,  and  naturally  after  twelve  months  of  hard  labor  the  re- 
sult of  this  work,  "coming  as  it  does  but  once  a  year,  is  the 
subject  of  great  concern  to  me.  A  merchant  has  a  hundred 
ventures  in  a  year,  the  farmer  only  one,  and  he  must  not  be 
blamed  if  he"  looks  most  carefully  into  this  subject.  The 
question  with  me  is  :  Shall  I  join  one  of  these  co-operative 
movements  or  shall  I  remain  free  to  take  advantage  of  the 
market  that  will,  no  doubt,  be  largely  the  result  of  these  co- 
operative exchanges  ;  If  I  could  enter  an  exchange  for  the 
purpose  of  combining  my  product  with  those  of  my  neighbors, 
and  then  sell  mv  product  to  the  highest  mercantile  bidder,  I 
should  feel  no  hesitation  ;  but  to  place  my  supplies  with  those 
of  ray  neighbors  in  the  hands  of  an  exchange,  then  to  elect 
officers  from  my  neighbors,  who  are  empowered  to  go  into  an 
agency  business  and  compete  with  the  brightest  minds  in  the 
dried  fi'uit  trade ;  to  sell  goods  all  over  the  East  at  a  distance ; 
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to  run  the  risk  of  untried  brokers  (and  I  assume  we  would  not 
pet  the  pick,  for  we  have  not  the  wide  range  of  goods  to  give 
them);  to  run  the  risk  of  bad  debts  and  many  other  contin- 
gencies is  a  grave  question. 

I  commenced  by  saying  we  are  yet  in  an  experimental 
stage.  I  then  referred  to  our  efforts  in  this  State.  To  carry 
our  efforts  still  further,  and  attempt  to  do  business  all  over 
the  Eastern  States,  seems  to  me  to  be  inviting  disaster.  I 
was  in  hopes  that  our  aims  would  have  been  more  moderate 
and  that  we  would  have  been  content,  at  least  for  the  pres- 
ent, to  gather  our  fruit,  to  dry  it  economically,  to  grade  it 
and  then  stop  short  of  anything  else.  If  we  could  concentrate 
our  supplies  in  the  most  economical  way,  and  grade  to  the 
best  advantage,  it  seems  to  me  we  would  be  doing  our  part, 
and  with  intelligent  management  we  would  be  able  to  market 
all  our  supplies  without  attempting  to  go  East.  I  understand 
that  lately  our  San  Jose  exchanges  have  sent  representatives 
East  for  the  purpose  of  working  up  a  direct  connection  with 
the  trade,  and  that  a  large  number  of  agents  have  been  ap- 
pointed, and  it  is  the  avowed  policy  of  the  exchanges  to  sell 
direct  to  Chicago,  New  York,  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  all 
through  the  South  and  the  Western  States.  I  believe  we 
will  be  beaten  at  this  game.  I  believe  we  are  doing  business 
at  too  great  a  distance.  I  do  not  believe  we  have,  first,  the 
organization;  second,  the  experience;  and  third,  the  capacity. 
I  do  not  desire  to  express  too  great  disbelief  in  an  organiza- 
tion and  scheme  of  this  character,  yet  I  should  like  to  inquire 
if  there  is  any  one  authorized  by  the  exchanges  to  shed  light 
on  this  important  question.  A  Fruit  Grower. 

Santa  Clara  Co.,  July  6,  189.5. 

While  the  letter  printed  above  is  written  from  a 
standpoint  somewhat  outside  the  lines  from  which 
we  have  viewed  the  dried  fruit  marketing  question, 
we  print  it  with  pleasure  because  it  is  representa- 
tive of  views  very  common  amonj^  fruit  gfrowers  of 
this  State  at  this  time.  Candor  requires  that  the 
declaration  of  the  writer,  namelv — that  the  whole 
business  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage — be  frankly 
admitted.  Experiments  in  the  way  of  marketing 
have  been  many  during  the  past  three  or  four  years, 
but  no  one  of  them  has  fully  met  the  hopes  which 
hailed  its  beginnings.  The  record  of  the  raisin 
effort  during  three  seasons,  the  history  of  the  State 
Fruit  Exchange  effort,  the  well  known  facts  of  the 
San  Jose  movement — all  these  efforts  leave  still 
undetermined  the  question  as  to  whether  the  business 
of  distributing  our  dried  fruits  to  those  who  consume 
them  in  the  Eastern  States  can  better  be  done 
through  the  established  mercantile  channels  or  by 
agencies  directly  representing  those  who  produce 
the  fruits. 

Experience  thus  far  has  done  much,  but  that  it  has 
not  settled  the  question  is  shown  by  the  state  of  per- 
plexity in  which  the  writer,  whose  letter  is  printed 
above,  finds  himself.  That  there  are  many  others  in 
the  same  state  of  mind  is  unquestionably  true.  The 
editor  of  the  Rural,  whose  home  is  in  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  advanced  fruit  districts  in  the  State 
and  who  comes  daily  into  contact  with  producers  who 
have  been  personally  interested  in  every  experiment 
thus  tar  made,  finds  doubt  and  uncertainty  every- 
where. He  meets  many  times  each  week  the  ques- 
tions put  by  the  writer  in  the  letter  printed  above, 
with  such  inquiries,  as  follows  :  "When  trade  gets 
established  in  definite  channels  can  it — without 
radical  change  in  conditions — be 'diverted  without  the 
employment  of  more  experience,  more  capital,  and 
by  all  means  more  inducements  than  are  employed  in 
promoting  and  sustaining  the  original  and  established 
forces  ?  "  "  Is  it  better  for  co-operative  associations 
to  go  directly  into  competition  with  the  merchants, 
or  to  limit  their  efforts  to  economical  administration 
of  the  drying  process,  to  the  grading  and  to  the  con- 
centration of  supplies  ?  "  "Which  is  the  better  pol- 
icy for  an  organization — say  the  West  Side  or  the 
Campbell — to  endeavor  to  compete  with  the  mercan- 
tile interest  or  to  make  use  of  it;  or,  in  other  words, 
is  it  better  to  use  the  merchant  or  to  fight  him  ?  " 

These  are  questions  worth  considering,  for  they 
involve  the  vital  problems  of  the  fruit  business  in 
California.  Not  everything,  indeed,  but  much  may 
be  done  by  frank  and  friendly  discussion;  and  to 
such  discussion  the  Rural  Press  opens  its  columns 
and  invites  participants.  But  here  let  us  say  that 
cnntrovcrKii  is  not  discussion  and  that  it  convinces 
nobody.  That  which  may  be  useful  at  this  time  will 
be  candid  presentations  of  facts  and  arguments. 
There  are  many  persons  qualified  from  the  basis  of 
practical  experience  to  write  on  these  subjects;  and 
these,  especialUy,  we  ask  to  give  to  the  fruit  inter- 
ests of  California  the  benefits  of  their  counsel. 


Watsonville  Pajaronian:  The  daily  berry  shipments  to 
San  Francisco  are  averaging  180()  chests.  The  Pajaro  valley 
is  shipping  about  700  chests  daily— .500  of  strawberries  and 
200  of  blackberries  and  raspberries.  The  daily  receipts  of 
strawberries  in  San  Francisco  arc  about  700  chests.  Stockton 
and  the  islands  are  sending  down  big  shipments  of  black- 
berries and  raspberries.  The  season  there  will  be  over  in  a 
few  weeks,  and  the  Pajaro  will  have  the  small-fruit  market 
in  the  fall.  The  berry  farmers  have  had  a  discouraging  year, 
but  there  are  hopeful  signs  of  a  better  time  ahead.  Their 
persistency  deserves  success- 


From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

In  the  matter  of  the  lease  of  a  tract  of  State  land 
on  the  San  Francisco  water  front  to  the  Valley 
Railroad,  the  final  papers  were  duly  signed,  sealed 
and  delivered  on  Monday  of  this  week.  The  pro- 
jected road  has  now  assured  to  it  for  fifty  years 
ample  terminal  facilities  in  this  city,  and  will  be  able 
to  compete  with  the  Southern  Pacific  for  San  Fran- 
cisco traffic  upon  equal  terms.  The  adjustment  of 
this  matter  coincides  practically  with  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  more  serious  preliminary  work. 
The  first  ship-load  of  rails  is  now  in  San  Francisco 
harbor,  grades  have  been  fixed  for  the  first  section 
beginning  at  Stockton,  timber  is  ready  for  delivery 
as  it  is  wanted,  and  bids  for  grading  are  in  hand. 
By  the  time  this  paper  reaches  its  readers  it  is  ex- 
pected that  ground  will  have  been  broken  at  Stock- 
ton and  that  thousands  of  men  and  hundreds  of 
teams  will  be  busy  at  work.  The  directors  have 
made  a  good  rule,  namely,  of  dealing  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable with  the  localities  through  which  their  line 
will  go.  Thus,  in  seeking  bids  for  grading  the  first 
section,  application  was  limited  to  the  counties 
in  which  the  work  is  to  be  done.  This  principle  will 
be  applied  throughout  the  progress  of  the  work.  In 
the  matter  of  buying  general  supplies,  it  is  proposed 
to  favor  California  houses  and  California  industry 
wherever  it  may  be  done  without  violating  business 
principles. 

Athletics,  while  they  have  clearly  "  captured  "  the 
rising  generation,  have  not  yet  won  the  entire  ap- 
proval of  older  heads.  The  sobered  man  of  mature 
years,  in  whom  the  fight  of  life  has  developed  strictly 
utilitarian  ideas,  is  likely  to  see  in  the  football  field 
and  on  the  boating  course  little  else  than  a  silly 
waste  of  time  and  force.  Another  view  is  chiefly 
concerned  with  the  dangers  of  accident  and  dwells 
with  horror  upon  reports  of  broken  bones,  smashed 
noses  and  miscellaneous  mishaps.  But  in  spite  of 
the  sneers  of  one  class  of  critics  and  the  fears  of  the 
other,  out-door  sports  continue  to  grow  in  popu- 
larity. This  has  been  plainly  evident  during  the  past 
week  when  half  the  country  has  been  waiting  eagerly 
to  see  how  an  American  college  crew  (Cornell)  would 
carry  itself  in  a  boat  race  in  English  waters  with  a 
combination  crew  from  the  two  English  universities. 
The  event  was  fixed  for  Tuesday  of  this  week  and  the 
Americans  were  declared  the  victors,  but  under  cir- 
cumstances which  rob  the  victory  of  anything  better 
than  a  purely  technical  honor.  When  the  word  was 
given  to  go,  the  Americans  started  and  rowed  over 
the  course,  but  the  Englishmen  claimed  to  misunder- 
stand the  signal  and  did  not  start.  The  umpire 
awarded  the  race  to  the  Americans  and  they  were 
unquestionably  entitled  to  it,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  it  was  no  race  at  all.  Of  course,  this  sort  of 
triumph  is  not  what  the  Cornell  boys  were  after; 
and  it  is  presumed  that  they  will  ask  to  have  judg- 
ment in  their  favor  suspended  and  that  there  may 
actually  be  a  trial  of  merit. 


The  interest  which  this  event — a  contest  between 
Eastern  and  foreign  crews — has  created  in  California 
is  in  strange  contrast  with  the  indifference  manifest 
in  the  matter  of  the  recent  victories  of  the  Berkeley 
team  of  athletes  in  the  East;  and  it  illustrates  a 
curious  dominance  of  National  above  State  pride. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  success  of  the  Berkeley  boys 
was  a  thing  of  much  greater  significance.  They  met 
the  best  men  who  could  be  pitted  against  them  in  a 
dozen  States  in  a  round  of  contests,  and,  excepting 
in  a  single  instance,  came  off  winners.  The  youths 
were  almost  all  native  sons;  they  were  from  every 
part  of  the  State  and  they  represented  California 
strength,  hardihood  and  method.  Their  unexampled 
success  is  a  complete  answer  to  those  who  have  been 
fond  of  asserting  that  a  strong  generation  of  men 
cannot  be  reared  under  our  climatic  conditions. 


Fourth-of-July  doings  appear  to  have  turned  the 
thoughts  of  the  country  toward  national  affairs,  and 
there  is  a  sudden  increase  in  the  volume  of  Presi- 
dential gossip.  The  most  notable  fact  in  the  present 
situation  is  the  persistent  effort  of  the  friends  of  Ex- 
President  Harrison  to  withhold  his  name  from  the 
preliminary  discissions,  Scarcely  a  day  passes  in 
which  somebody  supposed  to  be  close  to  the  Ex- 
President  does  not  assure  the  public  that  he  is  not 


and  will  not  be  a  candidate  for  the  Republican  nomi- 
nation; but  it  is  a  notable  fact  that  Mr.  Harrison  has 
himself  not  a  word  to  say.  It  would  seem  that  if  he 
were  really  annoyed,  as  he  is  declared  to  be,  at  the 
reports  in  which  his  name  is  used,  he  might  easily 
stop  the  talk.  That  he  is  quietly  a  candidate  there 
is  practically  no  doubt;  and  the  general  opinion,  so 
far  as  it  can  be  gauged  at  this  time,  is  that  he  will 
have  to  make  the  fight  against  McKinley  in  the  con- 
vention. On  the  Democratic  side  matters  are  not 
nearly  so  far  advanced.  The  practical  divorce 
between  Cleveland  and  the  rank  and  file 
of  his  party  prevents  anything  like  a  frank 
discussion  of  party  affairs.  Then  the  silver 
split  makes  another  cause  for  uncertainty  and 
for  reserve  on  the  part  of  that  large  mass  who  never 
speak  until  they  think  they  see  how  matters  are  go- 
ing to  turn.  The  only  Democrat  of  national  promi- 
nence who  has  dared  speak  out  his  mind  is  Judge 
Garland,  who,  in  an  interview  on  Tuesday,  declared 
that  he  thought  the  party  would  split  wide  open  on 
the  silver  question  and  that  each  faction  would  nom- 
inate a  Presidential  ticket.  He  thinks  there  will 
be  a  corresponding  break  in  the  Republican  organ- 
ization, and  looks  to  see  no  less  than  seven  Presi- 
dential tickets  in  the  field  next  year. 


Gleanings. 


It  is  proposed  to  establish  a  line  of  steam  freight  vs^agons 
between  Redding  and  Tehama  to  connect  with  Sacramento 
river  steamers  at  the  latter  point. 

Fifty  Napa  Valley  wine  makers  propose  to  form  a  corpora- 
tion for  leasing  the  Greystone  wine  cellar.  A  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  capital  subscription  is  called  for. 

It  is  estimated  that  Dr.  Prosek's  fine  olive  orchard,  near 
Guerneville,  Sonoma  Co.,  will  this  year  yield  thirty  tons  of 
fruit.  He  has  8.500  trees,  representing  thirty-five  varieties. 
All  are  now  in  bearing. 

Sacramento,  July  8. — Fruits  are  ripening  very  rapidly  since 
the  return  of  the  warm  weather  and  shipments  to  the  East 
are  large.  Thirty-four  carloads,  destined  for  Chicago  and 
New  York,  were  sent  out  Saturday,  and  thirty-one  on  Sun- 
day. 

At  Redwood  City  on  the  8th  inst.,  Mr.  McSweeney,  the 
agent  for  W.  O'B.  Macdonough,  appeared  before  the  Board  of 
Equalization  and  asked  that  the  assessment  on  Ormonde  be 
reduced  from  S25,000  to  $.5000.  He  gave  as  a  reason  that  Or- 
monde had  turned  out  to  be  a  very  poor  foal-getter.  Ormonde 
is  the  famous  English  running  horse,  for  which  Mr.  Mac- 
donough paid  11.50,000.  The  matter  will  be  considered  at  the 
next  meeting. 

Fresno  Exposifor :  As  long  as  California  imports  butter, 
hams,  bacon,  lard,  eggs,  chickens  and  turkeys  by  the  carload 
from  the  effete  East,  while  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  the 
most  productive  soil  in  the  world  lying  idle  within  easy  reach 
of  markets,  on  which  these  things  can  be  produced  cheaper 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  world  by  intelligent  effort,  so  long 
will  a  large  element  of  the  population  remain  unthrifty 
grumblers. 

GiLROY  Gazette:  The  seed  farms  and  vegetable  gardens  at 
the  south  and  east  of  town  are  doing  well,  but,  sad  to  relate, 
the  well  doing  is  done  by  Chinamen.  Why  should  not  white 
men  take  hold  of  such  enterprises  ?  To  assure  success  only 
brains,  diligence,  economy  and  frugality  are  needed.  It  is  an 
undesirable  comment  to  make,  but  unfortunately  true  to  say 
that,  apparently,  the  Mongol  is  superior  to  the  Caucasian  in 
the  possession  of  these  desirable  qualities. 

SoNOMAFnrm.fr:  Arpad  Haraszthy  knew  the  value  of  the 
standard  Hungarian  grape,  hence  he  has  ever  urged  its  plant- 
ing in  California,  with  the  result  that  to-day  from  75  to  85  per 
cent  of  all  the  claret-wine  producing  grapes  in  California  are 
of  the  Zinfandel  variety.  As  a  rule  this  grape  will  yield  very 
light  this  year  in  Sonoma  and  a  number  of  other  counties  ; 
hence,  as  the  wine  cellars  will  be  almost  entirely  empty 
when  the  new  vintage  come  in,  a  liberal  price  should  be  fixed 
for  grapes. 

By  the  last  steamer  from  .lapan  there  came  a  small  lot  of 
Japanese  orange  trees,  designed  for  an  ornamental  garden 
near  San  Francisco;  but  upon  being  inspected  by  Quarantine 
Officer  Craw,  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture,  they  were 
found  to  be  infested  with  the  scale  known  as  "  the  orange 
chronaspis."  This  is  one  of  the  most  destructive  scales  known 
to  the  orange  grower  and  one  of  the  hardest  to  destroy.  So 
far  as  known  there  is  none  in  the  State.  The  trees  were,  of 
course,  destroyed. 

Watsonville  Pajaronian:  San  Jose  canners  are  offering 
from  $.35  upward  for  Moorpark  apricots,  and  yet  Eastern  trade 
papers  report  that  the  New  York  market  is  glutted  with 
California  canned  apricots  of  the  pack  of  1804,  and  that  poor 
quality  of  fruit  and  low  prices  have  ruined  the  market  for 
1805.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  reconcile  these  conditions.  A 
large  portion  of  the  San  Jose  apricot  extra  pack  goes  to 
Europe,  and  is  not  effected  by  the  New  York  quotations  on 
second-grade  fruit. 

The  Traver  Advocate  grows  indignant  over  the  reports  of 
Eastern  egg  arrivals  at  San  Francisco.  It  says:  "  We  have 
the  best  country  in  the  world  for  poultry  industry  and  do  not 
produce  enough  eggs  each  day  for  our  breakfast  the  next 
morning.  We  know  a  few  people  who  give  care  to  this  busi- 
ness as  one  of  the  important  side  issues  of  the  farm  ;  and  as  a 
help  in  keeping  down  the  running  expenses  their  merchants' 
account  will  attest.  The  low  price  of  eggs  is  no  excuse.  If 
Eastern  farmers  can  afford  to  ship  them  3000  miles  or  more  to 
market  it  will  surely  pay  us;  and  now  that  we  are  assured  of 
lower  freight  rates  by  reason  of  a  competing  line,  there  would 
be  no  better  time  or  better  business  for  a  man  of  small 
means  than  to  start  a  poultry  ranch." 
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Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  foUowintj  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  M., 
July  10,  1895,  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Maximum  Temperature 
for  the  Week  

Minimum  Temperature  I 

Eureka  

.01 

.01 

T 

.05 

66 

46 

Red  BluB  

.06 

06 

T 

T 

104 

58 

.04 

.04 

T 

96 

54 

San  Francisco  

.01 

.01 

T 

S3 

54 

Fresno   

T 

103 

56 

T 

T 

T 

.01 

84 

54 

San  Diego  

T 

86 

56 

T 

T 

106 

6^ 

Weather  and  Crops. 


Rt-imtt  for  the  Week  by  the  Director  of  the  State  Weather 
Service. 

Director  Rarwick  of  the  Weekly  Weather  and  Crop 
Service  summarizes  as  follows: 

The  average  temperature  for  the  week  ending 
Monday,  July  8th,  was  for  Eureka  56°,  Independ- 
ence 74°,  Los  Angeles  68°,  Red  Bluff  74°,  Sacramento 
70°,  San  Francisco  60°,  San  Luis  Obispo  60°  and  San 
Diego  64°. 

As  compared  with  the  normal  temperatures,  there 
is  a  heat  deficiency  at  all  points  named  excepting 
Eureka,  which  reports  an  excess  of  heat  of  1°.  The 
deficiencies  at  the  other  stations  are  as  follows: 
Fresno  4",  Los  Angeles  3°,  Red  Bluff  5°,  Sacramento 
2°  and  San  Diego  3°,  while  San  Francisco  reports 
normal  conditions  to  have  prevailed. 

There  were  a  few  sprinkles  during  the  Fourth  of 
July  in  the  Sacramento  valley  and  in  portions  of  the 
coast  counties,  but  no  damage  was  done  as  the 
amount  precipitated  was  too  small. 

Grasshoppers  are  damaging  crops,  etc.,  along  the 
foothills  of  the  Livermore  valley  and  in  the  foothill 
regions  of  upper  Sonoma  county. 

The  army  worm  has  made  its  appearance  in  por- 
tions of  El  Dorado  and  Yuba  counties,  but  does  not 
as  yet  appear  to  be  doing  any  great  amount  of  dam- 
age. 

Fruit  is  beginning  to  come  in  quite  freely,  and  the 
canneries  and  driers  are  getting  in  proper  shape  to 
handle  it  as  fast  as  it  may  arrive.  It  is  generally  j 
reported  that  peaches  will  be  a  pretty  good  crop 
both  in  quantity  and  quality,  but  most  other  fruits 
will  be  rather  short  in  yield,  although  the  quality  is 
reported  as  being  unusually  good  and  the  fruit  of  a 
larger  size.  Beans  are  doing  only  fairly  well  as  yet, 
while  hops  are  slowly  advancing  towards  maturity.  \ 

Sacramento  A'alley,  j 

Tehama  (Red  BluiT) — Peaches  are  plentiful;  apricots  arc 
scarce;  blackberries  are  plentiful,  while  prunes  are  a  medium 
crop. 

Bi  TTE  (Pentz) — Rain  on  the  4th,  vchich  did  no  damage  ex- 
cept to  dry  feed.    (I'alermoi — Raiu  on  the  4th  did  no  harm. 

Com  SA  (Gi'and  Island) — Rain  on  the  4th  did  no  harm. 

Yi  RA  (Marysville) — The  rain  on  the  4th  appears  not  to  have 
done  any  damage.  Wheal  is  turuinfj  out  poorly.  Many  i 
farmers  will  not  have  overono  half  what  they  expected.  The  j 
peach  crop  will  be  light;  two-thirds  of  a  crop  was  at  first  ex- 
pected, but  now  only  about  half  of  a  crop  will  be  gathered. 
The  curl  leaf  is  what  has  done  the  damage.  Barley  yield 
short,  although  the  acreage  is  large.  ( Wheatland  )--Army 
worms  made  their  appearance  at  places  along  the  Bear  river 
this  week:  no  damage:  they  are  now  diminishing  in  numbers.  [ 

Sacuamkxto  (Union  House) — Grain  is  not  turning  out  more 
than  iialf  what  was  expected.    (Trask) — Weather  favorable  ! 
for  all  kinds  of  fruit,  and  heavy  shipment  will  soon  begin. 
The  army  worm  has  appeared  and  is  doing  considei'able  dam- 
age to  tomatoes,  beans  and  alfalfa. 

SoLAXo  (Briggs  Vineyard) — The  southwest  winds  have  been 
of  great  good  to  the  fruit  crop.    The  only  good  the  rain  did 
was  to  cool  the  air.    (Batavia)  -There  will  not  be  more  than 
half  as  much  grain  stored  here  as  usual.    (Maine  I'rarie) — 
Grain  is  coming  into  the  warehouses,  but  the  yield  is  so  light  ( 
that  the  quantity  stored  will  be  much  less  than  usual.    (Tre-  j 
mont)  -  It  is  generally  conceded  now  that  the  sevei'e  frosts  of 
the  past  spring  had  considerable  to  do  with  the  shortage  of 
the  grain  i-rop.    It  has  always  been  considered  that  frost  had 
no  effect  on  growing  grain,  but  from  the  experience  of  this  , 
and  previous  years  the  conclusion  has  been  arrived  at  that,  if 
frost  strikes  the  grain  late  in  the  season  or  when  the  first 
joint  is  formed,  it  is  bound  to  be  more  or  less  damaged. 

Contra  Costa  (Byron) — The  grain  in  this  vicinity  is  not 
turning  out  as  well  as  expected,  there  appearing  to  be  too 
much  straw. 

Santa  Clara  Valley. 

Ai.AMEDA  (Livermore)  —  Grasshoppers  are  literally  eating 
everything  in  sight  at  various  points  in  and  near  the  foothills 
around  the  valley.  Near  the  old  coal  mine,  after  destroying 
all  other  vegetation,  they  have  been  eating  the  leaves  of  the 
gum  and  pepper  trees.  (Decota)— Weather  cool  and  cloudy, 
with  a  light  shower  on  the  4th.  Grain  is  about  all  out.  1 
( Irvington) -Apricots  and  prunes  will  probably  yield  from  aj 
third  to  a  half  crop.  Strong  northwest  winds  have  prevailed 
during  the  week. 

Santa  ("i. AHA — Weather  cool  and  foggy  at  San  .lose.  Apri- 
cots have  had  a  pretty  severe  drop,  which  reduces  the  already 
light  crop.    Prunes  increasing  in  size  verj'  fast.    Salways  not 
much  more  than  one-fourth  of  a  crop.    Grain  is  a  pretty  fair  : 
i;rop.    (Campbell)— Some  fruit  has  already  been  brought  to  ' 


the  drier  and  there  is  a  promise  of  splendid  fruit  this  season. 
Apricots  are  very  fine  and  smooth,  while  prunes  are  already 
as  large  as  they  frequently  are  at  maturity. 

.San  .Joaquin  Valley. 

San  .JoAQt'iN  (Lodi)  — Grain  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
county  is  not  turning  out  .so  well  as  was  promised  early  in  the 
season.  Frost  which  nipped  it  in  the  milk,  followed  by 
heavy  winds  which  whipped  it  out  badly,  have  very  ma- 
terially reduced  the  output,  until  there  vrill  not  be  anything 
like  a  full  crop  this  year.  Apricots  and  almonds  are  light,  but 
peaches  are  very  good  and  grapes  will  be  a  heavy  crop. 

Khksno  (Easton)— The  weather  has  been  remarkably  cool 
for  the  season  and  grapes  do  not  seem  to  be  making  much 
headway.  Api-icot  drying  is  done.  Pears  are  scarce  but 
poaches  promise  well. 

Ti  LAKi;  ( Woodville)— Farmers  are  complaining  of  rust  in 
their  wheat.    In  all  the  vineyards  noticed  there  appears  to  be 
a  better  crop  set  on  the  vines  than  there  was  last  year. 
Sonoma  Valley. 

Sonoma  (Healdsburg) — In  some  places  next  to  the  foothills 
the  crop  has  been  entirely  destroyed  by  grasshoppers.  The 
hoppers  are  more  numerous  on  the  hillsides  than  ever  before 
and  seem  to  be  moving  westward. 

Southern  California. 

Venti  ka  (Fremontville)  -There  has  been  -some  fog  during 
the  week  and  beans  are  making  a  satisfactory  growth  in 
heavy  land.  Api-icot  picking  and  drying  is  getting  under 
good  headway,  and  there  will  be  only  about  half  a  crop.  Pears 
and  apples  will  yield  better;  some  orchards  will  produce  fine 
crops.    Beans  and  corn  are  looking  splendid. 

ORAN(iE  (Tustin) — Apricot  drying  is  at  its  height,  the  season 
of  which  will  he  short  and  the  crop  small.  Prunes  continue  to 
promise  a  tine  .yield.  Bee  men  are  gathering  honey  and  with 
varying  results.    Corn  is  doing  well. 

Coast  Counties. 

Hi  miku.dt  (Eureka)— The  rain  was  of  no  benefit  to  the  hay 
or  the  cherry  crop;  other  fruit  and  grain  is  turning  out  well. 

Sax  Lns  Oiusro  (San  Luis  Obispo)~Barley  is  turning  out 
as  well  as  was  expected.  Beans  on  bottom  lands  are  doing 
well.  Fruit,  excepting  grapes,  will  be  much  less  than  an 
average  crop. 

Foothill  and  Mountain  Counties. 

Lassen  (Susanville)— The  apple  crop  will  be  a  large  one. 
All  crops  are  fair. 

SrsKiYoi- (Yreka)^Rains  during  the  forepart  of  the  week 
were  of  great  benefit  to  the  grain.  Considerable  wheat  in 
this  county  is  being  cut  for  hay. 

Pi.ACEK  "(Newcastle)— Fruit  is  coming  in  in  large  quantities. 

Ei,  Doha  IK)  (Georgetown) — The  army  worm  has  made  its 
appearance  in  this  vicinity  and  gardens  are  suffering  from 
its  depredations. 


Auction  of  War  Still  On. 


Sacramento,  .July  8. — The  attempt  made  recently  to  com- 
promise the  present  difficulties  between  the  rival  auction 
houses  of  New  York,  on  the  Erie  and  West  Shore  docks,  has 
fallen  through.  H.  A.  Fairbanks,  who  repi-esents  the  Nation- 
al P''ruit  Assoi'iatiou  here,  suggested,  with  the  idea  of  ascer- 
taining which  of  the  two  docks  is  the  most  convenient  to  the 
trade  of  New  York,  and  to  prevent  the  loss  to  growers,  con- 
sequent upon  auctions  taking  place  in  both  rooms  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  sales  of  California  fruits  be  held  on  alternate 
weeks  on  each  dock.  By  telegram,  he  obtained  from  Sgobel 
&  Day,  representing  the  opiKisition  auction  room  on  Erie  dock, 
an  indorsement  of  this  arrangement  and  an  agreement  that,  if 
the  Erie  people  would  not  consent  to  it,  they  would  leave  the 
Erie  Road  and  make  arrangements  with  some  other. 

The  proposition  was  finally  submitted  to  the  ("alifornia 
Fruit  Growers  and  Shippers'  As.sociatiou  over  a  week  ago  and 
it  was  supposed  would  be  accepted,  but  a  final  answer  was 
given  by  the  association  on  Saturday  declining  to  enter  into 
the  arrangement,  as  it  is  deemed  impracticable.  E.  L.  Sum- 
mers, general  Western  fruit  agent  of  the  West  Shore  railroad, 
on  whose  dock  the  auction-rfK)m  of  the  Fruit  Growers'  Asso<'ia- 
tion  is  located,  is  in  this  city  and  states  that  the  Hoats,  or 
lighters,  of  the  railroad  companies  differ  in  size  and  shape, 
and  the  floats  of  the  Erie  cannot  di.scharge  on  the  West  Shore 
do<-k.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  each  of  the  rival  railroad  companies 
is  averse  to  any  arrangement  which  might  cause  it  the  loss  of 
business  or  prestige. 

The  rivalry  between  the  auction  firms  of  Sgobel  &  Day  and 
Brown  &  Seccomb  is  great,  and  the  fruit  of  the  California 
grower  is  being  slaughtered  in  order  that  rival  roads  and 
rival  auction  houses  may  make  good  their  respective  claims  of 
merit. 

News  came  this  morning  that  the  Buyers'  Association  walk- 
ed out  of  the  Union  auction  room  in  Chicago  and  declined  to  bid 
on  California  fruit  because  the  California  Fruit  Growers  and 
Shippers'  Association  declined  to  exclude  the  peddlers  from 
the  auction.  The  Fruit  Buyers'  As.sociatiou  has  sent  a  repre- 
sentative to  California,  and  he  is  now  on  the  ground  making, 
or  attempting  to  maKe,  contracts  for  fruit.  The  only  way  by 
which  he  may  succeed  is  by  offering  cash  f.  o.  b.  or  by  making 
cash  advances  on  contracts. 


Fresh  Fruit  Prices  in  Santa  Clara. 


The  San  Jose  Mercury  of  the  7th  inst.  reports  the 
following  interview  on  fruit  subjects: 

During  the  past  week  or  ten  days  a  large  amount  of  apri- 
cots were  bought  in  this  county,  said  Colonel  T.  Weaver  yes- 
terday. The  apricots  were  contracted  for  for  canning  pur- 
poses," and  for  choice  fruit  as  high  as  per  ton  was  given  a 
week  ago.  No  such  price  is  offered  to-day,  but  .$:3(l  can  be 
readily  secured  for  good  fruit.  The  apricots  are  very  thin  on 
the  trees  this  year,  and  for  that  reason  a  good  percentage  of 
them  ai-e  large  and  fine.  This  is  especially  desired  by  cauners, 
and  they  are  willing  to  pay  $:!•">  a  ton  for  such  fruit.  The  top 
prii-e  last  year,  when  there  was  a  much  larger  crop  of  apri- 
cots, was  i!;^0  per  ton.  I  sold  all  my  crop  to  the  canners  this 
year.  The  prices,  hovrever,  were  "not  as  good  as  they  should 
be  for  the  very  light  crop.  Not  much  is  being  done  in  peaches, 
although  they"  are  ripening  fast.  .  Good  prices  are  being  real- 
ized by  those  who  are  making  shipments  of  early  peaches 
East.  It  was  thought  six  weeks  or  two  months  ago  that  there 
would  be  a  tremendous  crop  of  peaches,  but  so  many  fell  since 
that  time  that  the  crop  is  only  a  medium  one.  It  is  a  little 
early  to  get  definite  figures  upon  peaches.  There  is  talk  of 
prices  ranging  all  the  way  from  ^'ZO  to  $40  per  ton  according  to 
quality.  The  top  pri<'c,  .?40,  is  said  to  be  offered  for  fancy 
clings!  There  is  talk  of  offers  of  $:<0  for  clings.  This  is  not 
sufHcient,  as  it  means  only  about  four  cents  a  pound  for  the 
dried  article.  The  average  price  realized  for  the  dried  fruit 
is  much  higher  than  that  usually. 


The  Santa  Clara  people  are  endeavoring  to  spread 
the  gospel  of  dried  fruits  in  the  East  and  have 
named  a  committee  to  prepare  and  send  out  litera- 
ture. It  has  been  planned  to  raise  $20,000  for  the 
work  this  season. 


Forest  Waste  in  America. 


Baron  Michling,  a  cultured  and  wealthy  gentleman 
of  Germany,  was  in  Chicago  recently,  and  when  ask- 
ed by  a  reporter  what  he  did  not  like  about  the 
United  States  replied:  "The  destruction  of  your 
forests.  In  every  other  way  the  keenest,  most  far- 
sighted  nation  the  world  has  ever  seen,  the  people  of 
the  United  States  seem  to  have  been  blind  to  the  con- 
sequences of  the  wholesale  destrution  of  their  timber 
lands.  The  matter  does  not  interest  the  public  as  it 
should.  In  some  States  now  the  original  forests 
have  already  been  exterminated,  and  practically 
nothing  is  being  done  in  the  way  of  planting.  The 
people  of  America  will  find  themselves  obliged  before 
many  years  to  pass  forestry  laws,  such  as  Germany 
has  had  for  years.  Already  you  have  practically 
exterminated  several  varieties  of  the  most  valuable 
woods.  Let  me  tell  you  this:  Within  twenty  years 
you  will  be  bringing  American  woods  fromGermany. 
For  years  we  have  been  systematically  planting 
American  walnut,  maple,  cherry  and  other  trees. 
When  your  supply  is  exhausted  we  can  supply  you. 
I  now  have  growing  on  my  estate  in  Hesse-Thuringen 
thousands  of  American  trees  which  I  secured  mainly 
through  the  kindness  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Fernow,  who 
is  the  head  of  your  forestry  division  of  the  agricultu- 
ral department.  Pardon  me  for  saying  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  ungrateful.  God  gave  to  them 
the  grandest  trees  on  the  face  of  the  earth — the 
giant  sequoia  of  Mariposa.  I  now  have  quite  a 
number  of  them  growing  in  Germany  which  I  sent 
from  California.  They  are  about  four  feet  high,  and 
I  am  very  proud  of  them.  You  have  not  learned  to 
love  the  trees  for  themselves,  as  we  do.  To  the 
average  American,  the  first  question  about  a  nice 
tree  is,  How  many  feet  of  lumber  can  I  get  out  of  it  ?" 

It  is  often  the  case  that  others  see  us  more  clearly 
than  we  see  ourselves.  We  may  not  fully  appreciate 
the  truth  of  Baron  Michling's  remarks,  says  the 
Nortlnirsttrrn  IjKmlii  rmnn,  but  our  children  will  ex- 
perience it,  and  wonder  why  their  progenitors  were 
so  wasteful  of  material  which  is  so  slowly  produced. 


Preserving  the  Forests. 

The  question  of  preserving  our  forests  from  de- 
struction by  tire  is  certainly  one  of  National  impor- 
tance and  it  is  time  the  Government  at  Washington 
has  taken  hold  of  it.  Poorest  property  which  has 
required  frotn  one  to  two  hundred  years  to  make 
merchantable  is  sacrificed  at  the  rate  of  $25,000,000 
I  a  year.  The  cause  and  the  remedy  are  serious 
problems. 

I  Carelessness  in  clearing  lands,  escape  of  locomo- 
tive sparks,  burning-over  marshy  grounds,  careless- 
ness with  matches  and  gun  wads,  escape  of  fire  from 
coal  pits,  incendiarisms  to  hide  timber  steals,  light- 
ning strokes  and  possibly  friction  and  spontaneous 
combustion  are  all  sources  of  fires  in  our  woods. 

j  Whether  by  accident,  carelessness  or  evil  intent, 
the  spread  of  many  of  our  fires  might  be  prevented 
by  the  systematic  guarding  of  our  forests.  Spark  ar- 
resters upon  our  locomotives,  non-combustible  gun 
wads,  common  prudence  on  the  part  of  individuals 
and  a  general  vigilance  such  as  is  exercised  in  F^u- 
rope,  would  make  our  loss  much  less. 


War  is  being  waged  in  England  against  the  use  of 
the  word  scientist.  The  Duke  of  Argyll,  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  fjord  Rayleigh,  Lord  Kelvin  and  Professor 
Huxley  unreservedly  condemn  the  word:  Sir  .lohn 
Lubbock  proposes  philosopher  instead;  TiOr-ds  Ray- 
leigh and  Kelvin  ])refer  naturalist.  Professor  Hux- 
ley thinks  that  scientist  must  be  about  as  pleasing  as 
electrocution  to  any  one  who  respects  the  J^nglish 
language.  Grant  Allen,  while  disapproving  of  the 
word,  thinks  it  is  pedantry  to  object  to  a  new  word 
when  it  is  used  by  a  majority  of  the  persons;  after 
the  camels  of  altruism  and  sociology,  scientist  is 
comparatively  a  gnat.  Alfred  Wallace  alone  is  not 
disturbed  by  the  word;  he  describes  it  as  useful,  and 
argues  that,  since  we  have  biologist,  geologist, 
chemist,  physicist  and  specialist,  we  might  as  well 
use  scientist,  nnd  he  further  asks,  "  What  i>  there 
to  use  instead  ?  '  Scinin-  (,'o.sxip  says  the  word  was 
first  invented  and  used  by  Whewell  in  his  "  Philoso- 
phy of  the  Inductive  Sciences." 


The  right  of  a  man  to  defend  himself  on  his  own 
premises  has  been  vindicated  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  an  Arkansas  case,  A  man  with 
two  others  came  on  the  premises  of  his  brother-in- 
law  to  seize  a  cow.  He  drew  a  revolver  to  intimi- 
date the  owner  of  the  animal,  and  was  thereupon 
struck  and  killed.  The  court  at  the  trial  held  that 
this  killing  was  not  justifiable,  as  the  man  must  re- 
treat inside  his  dwelling-house  before  he  had  a  right 
to  fire  in  self-defense.  The  Supreme  Court  over- 
rules this  decision.  It  holds  that  a  man  on  his  own 
premises  is  where  he  has  a  right  to  be.  If  he  did  not 
provoke  an  assault,  and  believed  his  life  in  danger, 
he  was  not  obliged  to  retreat,  and  was  justified  in 
meeting  force  with  force.  This  is  common-sense 
doctrine,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the 
highest  court  has  affirmed  ii  to  be  good  law. 
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HORTICULTURE. 

What  a  Redlands   Man   Thinks  of  the 
Future. 

W.  M.  Tisdale,  of  Redlands,  San  Bernardino 
county,  writes  an  interesting  letter  to  Garden  and 
Forest  about  fruits  which  will  become  of  greater  im- 
portance than  they  are  at  present.  Many  readers 
will  be  pleased  to  compare  Mr.  Tisdale's  ideas  with 
their  own.    We  quote  as  follows  : 

The  chances  for  pioneering  in  California  fruits  are 
not  entirely  in  the  past.  What  has  been  true  of  the 
lemon,  olive  and  orange  is  true  to-day  of  the  pomelo, 
pineapple,  the  fig,  and  possibly  other  popular  and 
expensive  fruits,  all  of  which  can  be  readily  marketed 
if  they  can  be  grown  of  good  quality. 

The  pomelo  is  still  regarded  in  California  as  an 
uncertainty,  dependent  for  its  popularity  upon  a  fad 
that  may  not  last.  The  sudden  growth  of  the  fruit 
in  favor  found  California  unprepared  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  unexpected  demand.  The  shaddock, 
a  larger  and  coarser  fruit,  was  grown  to  a  very 
limited  extent  and  as  a  curiosity.  Its  quality  was 
poor,  the  fruit  being  thick  of  rind,  full  of  "  rag  " 
and  deficient  in  flavor.  Since  it  was  discovered 
that  pomelos  sell  readily  in  Eastern  cities  improve- 
ments have  been  made.  The  bud  of  the  shaddock 
has  been  grafted  upon  orange  roots,  and  the  result 
is  a  tree  which  produces  the  nearly  spherical  pomelo, 
which  is  far  superior  to  the  huge,  coarse,  pear- 
shaped  shaddock.  This  nomenclature  is  the  popular, 
if  not  the  scientific,  method  of  distinguishing  these 
fruits.  Some  quite  extensive  orchards  of  the  im- 
proved variety  have  been  planted  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia, and,  with  the  rapid  growth  that  all  such 
fruits  make,  the  growers  will  soon  know  whether 
they  are  to  reap  large  rewards  in  advance  of  prob- 
able competition.  [As  ^rown  in  Florida  the  pomelo 
and  the  shaddock  are  quite  distinct. — Ed.] 

The  pineapple  has  been  successfully  grown  in  some 
sheltered  nooks  of  San  Diego  county.  The  fruit  has 
been  marketed  at  high  prices  and  the  growers  are 
confident  of  success  with  it.  They  claim  that  it  is  of 
superior  quality.  It  would  seem  that  so  high  priced 
a  fruit  would  repay  unusual  care,  even  to  the  extent 
of  growing  it  under  glass,  if  necessary.  The  markets 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  cities  have  never  been  over- 
burdened with  pineapples,  and  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  limited  area  adapted  to  them  will  produce 
enough  even  for  local  consumption  for  many  years  to 
come. 

As  a  commercial  factor  the  fig  has  been  of  little 
importance  among  California  fruits,  although  it  has 
been  an  incumbent  of  almost  every  rancher's  door- 
yard  since  the  padres  taught  their  Indian  peons 
horticulture.  As  a  fresh  fruit  it  is  luscious,  and 
invaluable  for  its  medicinal  qualities.  Eaten  with 
sugar  and  cream  it  is  as  grateful  for  dessert  as  the 
strawberry,  and  more  wholesome.  But  as  it  is  good 
only  when  perfectly  ripe,  it  will  not  bear  transporta- 
tion under  existing  conditions,  and  the  fresh  figs 
offered  in  Eastern  markets  are  a  delusion  and  a 
snare.  As  a  dried  fruit  it  has  also  been  a  failure  in 
the  market. 

Quantities  of  dried  figs  are  sold  in  California, 
although  they  are  usually  small  and  shriveled  in  ap- 
pearance and  lack  the  rich,  aromatic,  nutty  flavor 
of  the  imported  fig.  The  latter  commands  in  Cali- 
fornia, as  everywhere,  a  high  price,  usually  twenty- 
five  cents  a  pound.  The  home  product  sells  for  ten 
cents.  It  has  been  the  dream  of  fig  culturists  for 
years  so  to  improve  the  quality  that  the  California 
fruit  may  compete  with  the  imported.  To  this  end 
soils,  climates  and  varieties  have  been  patiently 
studied. 

The  nearest  approach  to  success  that  I  have  seen 
is  the  product  of  an  orchard  grown  on  very  deep, 
sandy  loam,  in  an  interior  county,  where  the  heat  of 
sum.mer  usually  hovers  between  80  and  110  degrees. 
Moisture  is  fatal  to  the  successful  curing  of  the  fig. 
Even  an  adjacent  field  of  alfalfa,  with  its  necessary 
frequent  and  copious  irrigations,  has  been  found  to 
cause  sufficient  moisture  in  the  air  to  turn  the  fruit 
sour  upon  the  tree  before  it  could  be  picked  and 
cured.  The  fig  tree  is  almost  a  continuous  bearer 
during  the  producing  season,  and  figs  in  all  stages  of 
development  grow  upon  the  same  tree.  Under  the 
conditions  above  mentioned  only  a  day  or  two  suffices 
to  spoil  the  successive  relays  of  fully  ripened  fruit. 

The  soil  above  referred  to  permits  of  very  exact 
and  careful  irrigation  in  whatever  quantity  it  may 
be  desired,  the  less  the  better.  After  irrigation  it 
is  easily  cultivated.  It  does  not  bake,  and  a  careful 
pulverizing  of  the  surface  keeps  the  moisture  sus- 
pended by  capillary  attraction  in  the  deep,  porous 
silt,  where  the  roots  of  the  tree  find  it,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  gives  a  gleaming  surface  that  reflects 
the  full  vigor  of  the  sun.  As  I  rode  on  horseback 
through  a  three-year-old  orchard  grown  on  this  soil 
the  branches  were  above  my  head,  and  had  a  spread 
of  twelve  feet  at  the  top.  The  lai-gest  of  the  trees 
were  seven  inches  in  diameter  a  foot  above  the  roots, 
and,  standing  without  a  symptom  of  scale  or  any  dis- 
ease, seemed  personifications  of  thrift.  The  branches 
were  crowded  with  growing  fruit. 

The  product  of  this  orchard  has  so  far  been  sold 


at  fifteen  cents  a  pound,  dried,  to  the  wholesale 
grocers  of  Los  Angeles.  Packed  in  fancy  boxes,  the 
figs  resemble  the  imported  article,  with  a  thin, 
transparent  skin  and  a  greater  development  of  sugar 
than  is  common  in  the  California  fig.  The  variety  is 
the  White  Adriatic,  which  is  very  large  and  has  the 
excellent  quality  of  drying  upon  the  tree  instead  of 
falling  to  the  ground  when  ripe. 

There  are  still  other  uses  to  which  the  fig  may 
profitably  be  put.  It  is  well  adapted  to  crystallizing, 
but  in  this  process  there  are  trade  secrets  not  yet 
understood  here,  consequently  the  French  crystal- 
lized fruit  sells  readily  at  fifty  cents  a  pound,  while 
the  California  article  goes  begging  at  half  that  price. 
Delicious  marmalades,  preserves  and  sweet  pickles 
may  be  made  from  the  fresh,  fully  ripened  fig.  These 
are  especially  fine  when  given  a  home-made  flavor. 
The  process  of  picking  and  either  drying  or  preserv- 
ing this  fruit  requires  great  care,  skill  and  delicacy 
in  handling.  It  should  seem,  therefore,  that  women, 
if  possessed  of  health,  courage  and  perseverance, 
might  make  a  success  of  this  industry.  The  tree  is 
hardy  and  is  not  usually  afflicted  with  scale  or  other 
pests.  Only  a  moderate  capital  would  be  required 
for  an  orchard  and  the  market  is  a  wide  one.  There 
is  much  less  risk  than  in  growing  oranges  or  olives. 
The  greatest  uncertainty  would  be  in  the  cost  of  the 
finished  product,  which  might  make  it  too  high 
priced;  but,  with  the  constantly  increasing  demand 
for  delicacies  of  this  sort,  there  ought  to  be  a  satis- 
factory market  for  meritorious  goods. 


The  Cicada  in  the  Orchard. 

We  recently  mentioned  the  cicada  as  sent  us  by  a 
reader  in  Santa  Cruz  county  and  noted  the  char- 
acter of  its  work  in  fruit  trees  at  Dutch  Flat.  A 
very  good  account  of  the  cicada  and  its  operations 
on  fruit  trees  comes  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  C.  V. 
Piper,  entomologist  of  the  Washington  Experiment 
Station.  The  cicadas  belong  to  the  same  order  as 
grasshoppers,  but  they  are  readily  distinguished  by 
their  broad  heads,  the  large  and  very  convex  eyes 
on  each  side  and  the  three  eyelets  on  the  crown,  by 
the  transparent  and  veined  wing  covers  and  wings, 
and  by  the  elevation  on  the  back  part  of  the  thorax 
in  the  form  of  the  letter  X.  The  females  are  fur- 
nished with  a  curiously  contrived  piercer,  for  per- 
forating the  limbs  of  trees,  in  which  they  place  their 
eggs.  These  insects  have  been  noticed  more  largely 
in  Washington  and  Oregon  the  past  season  than 
formerly. 

The  piercer  of  the  female  consists  of  three  parts,  in 
close  contact  with  each  other,  namely:  Two  outer 
ones  grooved  on  the  inside  and  enlarged  at  the  tips, 
which  externally  are  beset  with  small  teeth  like  a 
saw,  and  a  central  spear-pointed  borer  which  plays 
between  the  other  two.  Thus  this  instrument  has 
the  power  and  does  the  work  both  of  an  awl  and  of 
a  double-edged  saw,  or  rather  of  two  key-hole  saws 
cutting  opposite  each  other.  No  species  of  cicada 
possesses  the  power  of  leaping. 

The  duration  in  the  winged  state  is  comparatively 
very  short,  seldom  exceeding  two  or  three  weeks  in 
extent. 

After  pairing,  the  females  proceed  to  prepare  a 
nest  for  the  reception  of  their  eggs.  They  select  for 
this  purpose  branches  of  moderate  size,  which  they 
clasp  on  both  sides  with  their  legs;  then  bending 
down  the  piercer  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  de- 
grees, they  repeatedly  thrust  it  obliquely  into  the 
bark  and  wood  in  the  direction  of  the  fibers,  at  the 
same  time  putting  in  motion  the  lateral  saws,  and  in 
this  way  detach  little  splinters  of  the  wood  at  one 
end  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  fibrous  lid  or  cover  to  the 
perforation.  The  hole  is  bored  to  the  pith,  and  is 
gradually  enlarged  by  a  repetition  of  the  same  opera- 
tion till  a  longitudinal  fissure  is  formed  of  sufficient 
extent  to  receive  from  ten  to  twenty  eggs.  The  fe- 
male is  about  fifteen  minutes  in  preparing  a  single 
nest  and  filling  it  with  eggs;  but  it  is  not  unusual  for 
her  to  make  fifteen  or  twenty  fissures  in  the  same 
limb.    They  may  attack  any  kind  of  trees  or  shrubs. 

Remedy. — The  punctured  limbs  should  be  cut  off 
and  burned,  thus  destroying  the  eggs.  The  young 
insects  if  hatched  out  in  about  forty  to  fifty  days 
(some  say  fourteen  days)  are  very  lively.  After  a 
few  moments  they  run  to  the  side  of  the  limb,  de- 
liberately lose  hold  and  fall  to  the  earth,  where  they 
seem  to  follow  the  roots  of  plants,  imbibing  vege- 
table juices.  Here  they  have  many  enemies  which 
contribute  to  diminish  their  numbers.  Their  eggs 
are  also  eaten  by  birds.  The  young,  when  first 
hatched  from  the  shell,  are  preyed  upon  by  ants. 
Blackbirds  eat  them  when  turned  up  by  the  plough 
in  fields,  and  hogs  are  excessively  fond  of  them,  and 
sometimes  devour  immense  numbers  when  at  large 
in  the  woods  to  root  them  up.  Many  also  perish  in 
the  egg  state  by  rapid  growth  of  wood  and  bark. 


A  Sonoma  County  Olive  Mill. 


Near  Guerneville  and  on  the  Forestville  road  is 
the  largest  olive  orchard  in  Sonoma  county,  and 
probably  one  of  the  largest  in  the  State.  It  is  owned 


by  Dr.  Prosek.    There  are  100  acres  of  orchard  \ 
8o00  trees,  all  in  bearing.    The  crop  last  year  wu. 
ten  tons,  and  this  year  will  be  about  thirty  tons. 

Dr.  Prosek  built  the  first  olive  mill  in  Sonoma 
county  m  1894.  The  building  is  forty  feet  wide  and 
sixty  feet  long,  with  an  engine-house  14x20.  An 
eight-horse  power  engine  generates  the  pressure. 

Immediately  on  picking,  the  olives  are  put  into  a 
novel  crusher,  the  first  of  the  kind  in  the  State.  In 
the  crusher  are  two  granite  wheels  which  weigh  1500 
pounds  each,  and  revolve  on  a  flat  granite  slab.  The 
wheels  are  reversible,  and  can  be  raised  or  lowered 
according  to  the  size  of  the  olive.  Latest  improved 
scrapers,  which  keep  the  paste  under  the  wheels, 
have  supplanted  much  work  in  that  operation — an 
arrangement  has  been  made  whereby  it  empties  it- 
self by  two  or  three  revolutions  of  the  wheel.  The 
crusher  has  a  capacity  of  two  or  three  tons  daily, 
both  first  and  second  grinding. 

A  hydraulic  press  receives  the  paste  and  the  juice 
that  comes  out  goes  into  a  separator,  which  sepa- 
rates the  oil  from  the  water  of  the  vegetation.  When 
settled  and  clear  the  oil  is  filtered  and  bottled  and  is 
then  ready  for  market. 

Last  year  was  a  disastrous  one  for  olives  and  yet 
the  output  of  oil  was  250  gallons.  Dr.  Prosek  has 
in  his  grove  thirty-five  different  varieties  of  olives 
and  will  bud  from  those  that  do  best  in  the  locality. 
The  earliest  and  best  bearers  are  the  Nevadillo 
Blanco,  Rubra  and  Manzanillo,  while  the  Polymorpha 
produces  the  largest  olives  and  the  best  for  pickling. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Mid-Summer  in  the  Poultry  Yard. 

I.  K.  Felch  gives  a  mid-summer  exhortation  to 
watchfulness  and  labor  in  the  poultry  yard  quite  as 
vigorously  as  though  he  were  preaching  in  the  early 
spring  time.  See  what  a  host  of  things  must  be  done 
in  the  hottest  weather.  If  we  fail  to  lime  wash  our 
houses  this  month;  if  we  fail  to  have  on  hand  a  lice 
dust — made  by  fine  pulverized  carbolic  lime  and 
tobacco  dust  in  proportion  of  one-third  tobacco,  two- 
thirds  carbolic  lime — which  can  be  used  upon  the 
fowls  as  a  louse  exterminator,  and  about  the  house 
as  a  deodorizer  and  germ  destroyer,  then  we  are 
giving  up  a  percentage  of  our  profits.  If  the  droopy 
ones  are  left  to  the  vermin  then  your  laziness  is  rob- 
bing you  and  you  are  bringing  reproach  upon  your 
calling. 

If  you  have  failed  up  to  this  time  to  hatch  the 
number  you  should,  and  now  desist  on  the  plea  that 
the  season  is  too  late,  instead  of  hatching  the  requir- 
ed number,  and  by  extra  care  assisting  them  to 
make  up  for  the  time  lost,  then  you  are  making  a 
compromise  with  laziness — losing  part  of  the  year's 
income.  Poultry  meat  costs  so  much  per  pound; 
produce  all  you  can  to  four  months  of  age  and  take 
your  pay  for  it.  The  pullets  will  come  to  productive 
age  in  from  five  to  seven  months,  and  for  the  fol- 
lowing sixteen  months  earn  you  money  and  convert 
your  labor  into  a  bountiful  supply  of  eggs — which 
means  cash. 

But  you  say  it  is  hot.  All  the  more  need  that  your 
flocks  should  be  made  comfortable.  Put  every  chicken 
coop  in  the  shade,  if  you  have  to  make  shade  coops 
over  them  of  brush.  If  you  are  "  short  "  on  brush, 
then  go  to  the  store  and  buy  muslin  at  six  cents  per 
yard  and  make  shade  that  way  that  will  keep  the 
sun  off  the  ground  surrounding  the  coops,  and 
sprinkle  down  that  it  may  evaporate,  thereby 
cooling  the  surroundings.  Peed  early  and  late  and, 
with  the  shade  between  ten  and  four  o'clock,  it  will 
result  in  the  very  best  development  and  ultimately 
paying  results. 

White- wash  —  shade  —  cleanliness  —  meat  —  vege- 
table— grain — corn  only  as  a  seed  grain,  cracked  fine, 
as  twenty  percent  only  of  the  food  furnished.  Nor 
think  your  labor  done  till  all  this  is  supplied.  It  is 
taken  for  granted  the  mulch  litter  and  gravel  and 
lime  put  into  the  hen  house  last  fall  is  now  taken 
out  and  a  fresh  supply  put  in  and  three  pounds  of 
sulphur  for  every  ten  feet  square  of  floor  space  raked 
onto  it.  This,  with  the  liberal  use  of  lice  prepara- 
tions, will  make  the  house  comfortable  and  free  from 
lice  and  thereby  the  flock  freed  from  the  evils  of 
nervous  prostration.  Do  you  believe  hens  do  not 
have  nervous  prostration  ?  Well  if  they  do  not  they 
ought  to  if  confined  in  some  houses  I  have  seen. 

Do  not  be  afi-aid,  one  each  week,  to  add  a  dessert- 
spoonful of  saturated  carbolic  acid  to  two  gallons  of 
pure  water  and  force  the  flock  to  drink  it  for 
one  day  of  each  seven.  Furnish  charcoal  without 
limit,  and  next  fall  tell  me  if  you  have  had  any  cholera 
or  aggravated  diarrhcKa.  All  this  is  labor,  more  than 
money,  for  you  to  furnish.  Therefore  does  it  convert 
your  labor  to  a  greater  percentage  in  cash,  and  the 
sweat  of  your  brow  becomes  converted  into  cash  to 
bring  you  pleasure  and  profit. 

While  our  prairies,  as  a  rule,  are  bare  of  shade, 
they  are  sure  of  a  breeze,  and  a  current  of  cooling  air 
can  be  secured  any  time  by  a  frame  covered  with 
cloth  and  fixed  to  four  posts. 

I  once  had  a  cow  entirely  exhausted  and  was 
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obliged  to  unload  her,  when  a  yeoman  came  along 
saying:  "  I  will  help  you  out  of  your  trouble."  He 
then  'drove  four  stakes  into  the  ground  and  drew 
the  corners  of  a  blanket  over  them  the  same  being 
over  the  cow,  then,  sprinkling  the  blanket,  and  the 
ground  about  the  cow,  there  was  a  cooling  influence 
created  which  induced  the  cow  to  drink,  get  up  on 
her  feet  and  go  to  grazing.  How  much  labor  was 
there  in  all  that  V  By  that  amount  of  labor  you  keep 
fifty  or  seventy-five  chickens  comfortable  and  grow- 
ing throughout  the  hot  days  before  us.  Will  it  not 
pay  ?  Remember,  from  shell  to  griddle;  from  shell 
to  show  pen  will  take  you  clear  through  June,  July 
and  August,  when  the  sun  scorches  the  chicks,  pro- 
duces lice,  and  if  the  chicks  are  to  grow  they  are 
to  be  protected  from  both.  Your  labor  will  do  it. 
So  convert  that  labor  into  cash.  The  labor  that 
yesterday  you  did  not  render  you  can  not  collect  for 
in  poultry  culture.  The  mill  will  never  grind  with 
the  water  that  is  past."  Poultry  culture  is  manual 
labor,  the  fulfillment  of  the  divine  injunction,  but  if 
cheerfully  done  becomes  a  means  of  pleasure  and  of 
profit.   

Goose  Farming. 


They  often  do  damage  to  pastures,  and  destroy  and 
waste  much  that  they  should  not  disturb. 

The  best  breeders  are  the  Toulouse  and  Embden, 
the  latter  being  entirely  white  in  color,  thus  render- 
ing their  feathers  more  valuable.  A  cross  of  the 
Toulouse  gander  on  the  Embden  goose  makes  the 
largest  product  for  the  market.  A  goose  will  lay 
from  twenty  to  forty  eggs,  but  seldom  hatches  more 
than  one  brood.  The  goslings  should  not  be  allowed 
near  water  until  fully  feathered,  as  dampness  is  in- 
jurious to  them,  the  down  being  no  protection. 
They  should  be  fed  for  the  first  six  or  eight  weeks  on 
a  mixed  diet,  and  may  then  be  left  to  their  parents 
altogether.  Old  geese  make  the  best  breeders,  but 
only  the  young  ones  are  marketed.  Eggs  from 
geese  under  two  years  old  do  not  hatch  well. 


THE  SWINE  YARD. 

Wheat  for  Pork  flaking. 


It  is  a  matter  of  curious  study,  says  the  Southern 
Farm,  that  geese  are  bred  only  in  such  limited  num- 
bers. They  are  hardy.  They  require  only  the 
cheapest  of  shelter.  For  many  months  in  the  year 
they  will  obtain  the  whole  or  a  greater  part  of  their 
living.  Goslings  are  easily  and  cheaply  reared.  The 
flesh  sells  readily  and  brings  a  good  price.  The 
birds  are  handsome,  on  water  rivaling  the  beauty  of 
the  swan,  but  yet  few  breed  them. 

One  reason  why  so  few  breed  them  is  doubtless 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  aquatic  fowls.  They 
love  the  water,  yet  water  is  not  an  absolute  neces- 
sity.   We  are  not  sure  that  as  large  a  proportion  of 
the  few  who  do  keep  geese  have  no  water  for  thern 
to  swim  in  as  those  who  have  a  pond  or  creek  near 
at  hand.    We  have  known  many  who  raised  them 
successfully  where  water  was  not  to  be  had  for  such 
purposes.    Another,  and  perhaps  the  most  influen- 
tial reason,  is  that  farmers,  rightly  or  wrojigly,  are 
prejudiced  against  geese.    They  say  that  they  de- 
stroy more  value  than  they  create;   that  a  flock 
which  would  produce  $50  worth  of  flesh  and  feathers 
would  destroy,  by  eating  and  trampling  down,  $50 
worth  of  hay;  in  a  word,  they  do  not  think  they  are 
profitable.    T5ut  geese  do  not  need   to  run  in  a 
meadow.    They  need  grass,  but  they  can  feed  in  a 
pasture  as  well  as  a  cow.    Kept  in  a  hay  field  a  cow 
might  destroy  as  much  hay  as  her  income  would 
equal.    Regarded  in  this  light  cows  would  not  be 
profitable.    The  fact  is,  geese  properly  managed 
will  pay  a  handsome  profit.    During  the  summer 
they  can  be  turned  into  a  pasture,  and  so  long  as 
the  feed  is  good  will  get  their  own  living.    They  can 
be  plucked  several  times  in  a  season,  and  their 
feathers  sell  readily  at  a  high  price.    The  eggs  can 
be  set  either  under  hens  or  under  geese,  the  best 
method  being  to  set  the  earlier  eggs  of  the  litters 
under  large  hens,  and  the  latter  under  the  goose 
which  lays  them.    They  do  not  lay  a  large  number 
of  eggs,  although  we  recall  one  instance  where  a 
common  gray  goose  laid  over  fifty  eggs.    The  eggs 
are  almost  always  fertile  and  hatch  well.    The  gos- 
lings are  easily  reared,  their  teuderest  age  being 
when  they  begin  to  feather.    For  the  first  few  weeks 
of  their  existence  they  make  very  rapid  growth  and 
then  comes  the  additional  strength  of  not  only  feed- 
ing their  bodies,  but  also  that  of  clothing  them.  At 
this  time  they  need  a  little  extra  care  and  feeding, 
and  giving  to  them,  in  addition  to  all  the  grass  they 
eat,  corn  meal  thoroughly  scalded  and  seasoned  with 
a  little  salt. 

They  should  also,  at  this  stage  of  their  growth,  be 
protected  against  drenching  rains,  as,  having  out- 
grown their  downy  covering  and  not  yet  having 
grown  their  feathered  coat,  their  bodies,  and  espe- 
cially their  backs,  are  nearly  bare,  and  they  are  un- 
fitted to  withstand  the  wet.  But  once  feathered 
they  become  extremely  hardy,  and  are  almost  abso- 
lute strangers  to  disease.  Foxes  and  extreme  old 
age  are  their  chief  enemies.  Fifty  years  is  reckoned 
as  the  average  age  of  the  goose,  although  some 
manage  to  reach  threescore  and  ten. 

Goslings,  after  attaining  their  growth,  can  be 
quickly  fattened,  and  as  there  is  ready  sale  for  such 
j)oultry,  and  as  the  prices  realized  are  generally 
satisfactory,  the  fowl  which  has  cost  almost  nothing, 
except  the  exercise  of  a  little  common  sense  to  rear, 
affords  a  very  handsome  profit. 

It  is  strange  that  in  this  land,  where  the  dollar  is 
said  to  be  almighty  and  the  people  regard  it  as  a 
very  moving  argument,  that  so  few  geese  are  kept. 
Geese  are  profitable  or  unprofitable,  according  to 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  kept.  If  given  the 
use  of  a  pond,  on  which  they  may  enjoy  themselves, 
and  dive  down  in  search  of  minnows  and  tadpoles, 
they  can  supply  themselves  with  all  the  animal  food 
they  require.  They  should  also  have  plenty  of  grass. 
When  geese  are  kept  in  abandoned  fields  and  have 
access  to  ponds  they  are  profitable;  but  if  they  are 
to  be  fed  altogether  they  will  be  kept  at  a  loss. 


Bulletin  No.  85  of  the  Cornell  Experiment  Station 
is  a  record  of  a  careful  experiment  made  to  test  the 
economic  value  of  various  feeding  stuffs,  including 
wheat.  That  portion  of  the  bulletin  showing  the 
comparative  value  of  wheat  and  corn  as  a  pork 
maker  will  prove  of  interest  to  many  of  our  readers. 
We  quote: 

In  order  to  make  a  comparative  test  of  the  value 
of  the  wheat  product  with  that  of  corn  as  a  food  for 
pigs,  the  food  was  so  mixed  that  the  grain  fed  to 
each  kind  had  the  same  chemical  composition,  so  far 
as  the  nutritive  ratio  was  concerned.  It  was  found 
by  mixing  twenty-six  pounds  of  gluten  feed  with  100 
pounds  of  corn  meal  that  the  nutritive  ratio  of  the 
mixture  was  practically  the  same  as  that  of  wheat. 
This  mixture  was  fed  to  one  lot  of  pigs  and  ground 
wheat  to  another.  Each  lot  received  equal  amounts 
of  skim  milk. 

Two  lots  of  pigs  were  selected  as  nearly  uniform 
as  possible,  and  fed  with  the  following  results: 

RECORD  OF  flROWTH  AND  GAIN. 
LOT  I— WHB.AT. 

Total  Average  Average 

Date  of  weigliing.                                    weight,  weight.  gain. 

October  18                                                    387  61.1 

November  9                                                 628  104  6  43  5 

December  10                                                968  161  56.4 

January  10  1,294  215.8  M.6 

February  11  1,5M  259.3  33  9 

Total  gain  1,189 

LOT  II— CORN  MEAL  AND  GLUTEN. 

Total  Average  Average 

Date  of  weighing.                                    weiglit.  weight.  gain. 

October"  10   394  85.7 

November  9                                                 TM  117.3  .W.8 

December  10  1,082  180.3  63 

January  10  1,413  235.5  55.2 

February  11  1,701  283.5  48.0 

Total  gain  1,307 

The  difference  of  growth  of  these  two  lots  is  most 
marked  in  the  difference  of  gain;  the  time  when  the 
greatest  growth  was  made  was  nearly  the  same  for 
the  two  lots.  During  the  time  of  feeding  each  lot 
consumed  8110  pounds  of  milk,  or  about  ten  pounds 
per  head  per  day  for  the  whole  time.  Lot  I  con- 
sumed 3473  pounds  of  ground  wheat,  and  lot  II  2876 
pounds  of  corn  meal  and  735  pounds  of  gluten  feed. 

The  grain  food  of  these  two  lots  was  fed  with  the 
milk;  the  meal  and  ground  wheat  was  stirred  in  the 
mild  and  fed  as  a  slop.  The  grain  was  given  in  as 
large  quantities  as  would  be  readily  consumed,  and 
varied  somewhat  from  day  to  day,  no  record  being 
kept  of  the  amount  consumed  daily.  Water  was 
kept  before  each  lot  all  the  time,  no  record  being 
kept  of  the  amount  drank. 

The  total  dressed  weight  of  lot  I  was  1331  pounds, 
and  the  average  loss  in  dressing  was  14.4ti  per  cent. 
The  cost  of  the  grain  fed  this  lot  was  $38.20,  that  is, 
allowing  60  cents  per  bushel  for  the  wheat,  and  10 
cents  per  cwt.  for  grinding.  Allowing  the  milk  to 
be  worth  15  cents  per  cwt.,  the  total  cost  was 
$50.37,  or  $.049  per  pound  for  the  pork. 

During  the  same  time  and  on  the  same  basis  lot  II 
produced  1120.20  pounds  of  pork  at  a  cost  of  $.0456 
per  pound.  The  corn  meal  was  computed  at  $23  per 
ton;  gluten  meal  was  purchased  at  $17.50  per  ton. 
These  calculations  are  made  on  the  market  prices 
of  grain  during  the  experiment;  the  price  of  wheat 
was  unusually  low,  while  the  price  of  corn  was  con- 
siderably above  the  average  for  the  last  four  or  five 
years,  but  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  corn  pro- 
duced pork  at  a  less  cost  per  pound  than  did  the 
wheat. 


may  need  all  the  skill  of  a  breeder.    I  put  water  in  a 
clean  trough  a  few  hours  after  the  sow  has  farrowed; 
that  is  all  the  first  day.    The  next  day  all  the  feed  I 
give  her  is  a  handful  of  shorts  in  water,  and  increase 
from  day  to  day  until  she  has  had  shorts  five  days. 
1  then  take  mother  and  pigs  to  a  one-eighth-acre  lot 
of  grass,  in  which  there  is  a  nice  house,  8x7  feet,  dirt 
floor.    Now  is  a  critical  time,  and  no  iron-clad  rule 
will  do;  of  a  dozen  sows,  no  two  are  exactly  alike, 
hence  the  necessity  of  having  them  in  lots  by  them- 
selves.   One  may  have  a  voracious  appetite  and  will 
need  holding  in,  or  you  will  soon  have  a  patient  on 
your  hands  with  dyspepsia.    Another  may  have  but 
little  appetite,  generally  occasioned  by  fever  in  bag. 
She  will  need  close  attention.   1  bathe  the  belly  with 
cold  water,  and  have  a  bottle  of  flaxseed  oil  with  a 
little  carbolic  acid  in  it,  and  with  a  turkey  feather 
put  this  over  her  teats.    The  washing  with  water 
cleans  off  all  dirt  and  allays  fever;  the  oil  and  acid 
preserves  the  pigs  from  sore  mouths.    I  try  to  coax 
up  an  appetite  sometimes  with  little  scraps  of  meat, 
milk,  mush,  etc.    I  now,  if  they  have  good  appetites, 
increase  the  food;  clear  fresh  water,  shorts  and  a 
little  oil  meal  mixed,  as  food,  and  give  all  they  can 
eat  up  clean.    At  this  time  1  commence  on  one-half 
ear  of  dry  corn,  increase  from  day  to  day  until  on  a 
full  feed.    I  keep  on  in  this  way.    At  about  three 
weeks  old  the  pigs  will  begin  to  come  up  to  the 
trough.    It  is  fixed  low  so  they  can  eat  all  they  will. 
Then  soak  oats  and  corn  and  put  it  in  a  shut-off  cor- 
ner.   Stand  and  look  at  them  eat  and  grow,  and  feel 
happy.    At  five  weeks  of  age  1  open  the  doors  of 
each  pen  or  lot,  and  have  the  sows  from  six  or  eight 
come  up  to  a  common  feeding  place.    Of  course  the 
pigs  come  too.    Toll  the  pigs  into  a  clean-floored 
house  and  feed  slops  as  heretofore,  and  soaked  oats 
and  corn,  all  they  will  clean  up— always  sweet.  At 
eight  or  nine  weeks  old  I  turn  the  sows  in  back  pas- 
ture and  leave  the  pigs  in  their  pasture,  and  keep 
right  on  giving  same  food  and  care.    When  fair  time 
comes  we  select  what  we  want  to  exhibit.  After 
the  round-up  of  the  fairs  we  separate  the  sexes, 
castrate   what   males  appear    to    be    below  the 
standard,  put  them  with  such  of  the  sow  pigs  as  we 
do  not  want  to  retain  either  in  our  own  herd  or  to 
ship  for  breeders,  push  them  as  fast  as  possible  and 
try  to  have  them  in  Chicago  before  the  1st  of  Febru- 
ary, at  from  200  to  250  pounds.    After  selecting 
what  I  want  to  retain,  I  try  to  have  the  rest  in 
other  hands  by  the  time  they  are  six  months  old. 

This  year  1  have  had  the  personal  care  and  over- 
sight of  130  pigs.  There  has  not  been  a  single  case 
of  scours,  but  one  case  of  thumps,  and  only  three  or 
four  with  sore  mouths.  There  is  not  an  unhealthy 
looking  pig  in  the  bunch.  They  are  in  five  groups 
and  kept  separate. 


THE  APIARY. 


Converting  Old  Comb  for  a  New  Hive. 


How  to  Feed 


and  Manage  Pigs 
Montlis  Old. 


up  to  Six 


The  following  paper  was  read  by  W^m.  Roberts  at 
the  Iowa  Swine  Breeders'  meeting:  For  two  weeks 
before  farrowing  I  feed  the  sows  as  near  the  kind  of 
food  as  possible  I  intend  to  feed  afterwards.  I  have 
well  arranged,  roomy  breeding  pens  with  good 
feeders,  in  which  I  put  the  sow  a  few  days  before 
farrowing  time.  When  the  time  is  up  for  her  to 
travail  I  am  on  hand,  but  to  tell  you  just  what  I  do 
I  will  not  attempt,  for  my  doings  are  various,  to 
suit  the  case.    One  may  need  no  attention;  another 


During  the  past  season  an  Eastern  beekeeper,  W. 
Little,  succeeded  in  working  over  old  brood  combs  to 
his  complete  satisfaction,  and  he  gives  this  account 
of  his  experience  in  Bn-  Culture: 

I  had  about  200  old  combs  that  had  been  in  con- 
stant use  for  twelve  years  and  tried  rendering  them, 
but  could  secure  only  little  wax  as  the  cocoons  and 
other  substances  absorbed  all  of  it,  and  1  had  nothing 
left  for  my  labor.  So  I  began  to  experiment  a  little. 
With  a  sharp  honey-knife  I  trimmed  down  the  cells 
of  these  old  combs  (some  of  them  were  old  trans- 
ferred combs  taken  from  old  box  hives  ten  years 
ago),  and  soon  found  I  could  cut  through  the  cocoons 
down  to  the  septum  by  care,  and  leave  the  base  of 
the  cell  intact;  then,  turning  the  L  frame  over  on  a 
board,  cut  the  right  side  to  fit  the  frame,  thus  sup- 
porting the  comb,  and  I  could  trim  down  the  other 
side  in  like  manner,  leaving  a  sheet  with  the  base  of 
the  cells  defined. 

The  bottom  of  each  cell  will  be  filled  with  the  base 
of  the  cocoons  of  all  the  past  generations  bred  in 
them;  these,  however,  the  bees  remove  in  a  short 
time,  leaving  the  septum  much  like  the  sheet  of 
foundation  at  the  first.  If  the  sheet  is  torn,  or  if 
there  are  patches  of  drone  comb  that  I  desire  to  dis- 
pense with,  I  cut  it  out  and  patch  it  with  brood 
foundation,  using  melted  wax  to  hold  the  patch  in 
place  until  the  bees  fasten  it  permanently. 

I  succeeded  in  getting  150  combs  of  this  kind  built 
in  a  few  days  in  the  early  part  of  June  last,  before 
the  honey  dew  began  to  be  gathered  by  my  bees, 
when  they  would  not  build  comb  of  any  kind.  These 
combs  were  mostly  built  on  wired  foundation  in  the 
first  place,  and,  having  been  rebuilt,  are  firmer  and 
stronger  than  those  built  first  on  foundation.  After 
working  at  cutting  these  combs  down  I  became  quite 
expert;  at  it.  It  takes  a  keen,  stiff  knife,  using  wa- 
ter to  keep  the  septum  stiff  so  that  it  will  not  stick 
to  the  blade  and  tear. 

With  a  little  experience  at  the  business  one  can 
trim  them  down  quite  rapidly  and  can  make  brood 
combs  much  more  rapidly  and  with  less  waste  of  wax 
than  by  rendering  the  combs  and  molding  thi>ni 
again.  The  bees  seem  to  delight  in  pulling  out  the 
base  of  the  old  swaddling  clothes  of  former  genera- 
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tions  of  bees,  and  mending  the  rents  and  patches  in 

the  old  comb  and  working  them  over. 

If  my  health  permits  and  the  bees  have  work  to 
the  coming  season,  I  will  work  over  a  large  number 
of  my  old  combs  this  year,  as  I  am  well  pleased  with 
the  result  of  my  experiment  last  year. 


Dividing  Colonies  for  Increase. 

A  California  writer  sends  the  American  Bee  Journal 
a  note  which  may  be  useful  to  some  of  our  beginners 
in  the  business.    He  says: 

There  are  many  people  in  our  midst  who  keep 
bees,  but  the  practical  and  scientific  apiarists  of 
modern  development  are  few.  They  are  composed 
chiefly  of  that  element  which  never  looks  into  or 
reads  a  bee  paper  and  knows  nothing  whatever  of 
the  progress  of  modern  apiculture.  Their  anxiety 
and  ambition  is  in  the  direction  of  increase,  foster- 
ing the  idea  that  bees  must  issue  first,  before  their 
propensity  leads  them  to  store  surplus  honey,  divid- 
ing and  subdividing  without  the  introduction  of 
queens,  or  mature  cells,  being  practiced  indiscrim- 
inately, resulting  in  the  end  by  a  degeneration  of 
their  colonies.  Subdividing,  by  allowing  each  sub- 
division to  rear  a  queen  from  their  own  larva,  takes 
away  all  energy  and  vigor  from  the  working  force, 
and  produces  a  queen  of  inferiority;  such  queens  are 
longer  in  hatching  and  seldom  prolific. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  requires  nearly 
one  month  to  mature  a  perfect  queen  and  fit  her  for 
egg-laying  duties.  It  will  be  remembered  also  that 
it  fequires  thirty-seven  days  to  develop  a  worker- 
bee  for  field  duty,  in  a  normal  condition,  hence  it 
will  be  seen  that  two  months  have  elapsed  before  the 
progeny  of  the  subdivision  are  able  to  sustain  the 
colony,  in  which  time  all  old  bees  have  passed  out  of 
existence.  While  a  queen  in  a  populous  hive  will  lay 
2000  and  .3000  eggs  every  twenty-four  hours,  this 
one,  under  such  conditions,  will  not  exceed  so  many 
hundred  for  the  next  month  to  follow. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  inexperienced,  I  would  sug- 
gest a  method  of  increase  which  will  be  in  accord 
with  nature,  producing  queens  of  standard  value, 
and  with  but  little  intermission  on  their  part,  com- 
pared with  subdivision. 

First,  reduce  the  space  of  the  colony  to  the  ca- 
pacity of  five  Langstroth  frames,  by  means  of  a  di- 
vision board,  and  allow  only  two  queen  cells  to  be 
constructed  at  a  time.  The  incapacity  of  the  hive 
restricting  the  queen  from  performing  her  full  duty 
will  compel  an  issue.  Hive  them  in  like  manner,  and 
so  continue  until  towards  the  end  of  the  season,  when 
plenty  of  room  should  be  given,  allowing  each  colony 
ample  opportunity  to  prepare  their  winter  stores. 

In  a  good  season,  where  nectar  secretions  are  in 
abundance,  it  is  astonishing  to  note  the  rapidity  in 
which  new  colonies  will  be  formed. 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 


Buying  Rams. 

In  a  paper  read  by  Ex-President  J.  B.  Geddis, 
before  the  South  Dakota  Sheep  Breeders  Meeting  at 
Mitchell,  last  month,  we  find  the  following:  When 
men  invest  their  money  in  the  sheep  and  wool  growing 
business,  they  do  so  with  the  expectation  that  they 
are  going  to  make  money.  But  if  they  do  they  must 
use  great  care  in  the  selection  of  their  sheep.  They 
must  first  decide  the  kind  of  sheep  they  wish  to  raise, 
whether  for  wool,  or  both.  If  for  wool,  then  select 
those  that  will  produce  the  largest  and  heaviest 
fleece.  If  for  mutton  alone,  then  that  which  will 
give  you  the  largest  carcass  and  the  most  pounds 
mutton.  But  if  for  both  wool  and  mutton,  then  select 
that  which  will  produce  a  fair  medium  fleece  and 
carcass. 

The  most  important  thing  to  be  considered  in  going 
into  the  sheep  business  is  the  selection  of  rams.  No 
one  can  make  a  success  of  the  business  unless  that 
one  point  is  strictly  guarded.  Many  people  neglect 
that  most  important  part  of  the  business,  and  instead 
of  using  only  thoroughbred  rams,  will  buy  something 
cheaper,  not  knowing  from  what  stock  they  come, 
and  then  wonder  why  they  have  no  luck  raising  lambs, 
and  in  a  few  years  become  disgusted  with  the  business, 
sell  their  sheep  for  what  they  can  get,  and  say  there 
is  no  money  in  the  sheep  business.  No  one  can  make 
a  success  of  the  sheep  business  unless  they  use  good, 
thoroughbred  rams.  And  then  after  they  select  the 
kind  and  breed  of  rams  they  intend  to  use,  stick  to 
that  breed  until  their  sheep  are  as  near  thoroughbred 
as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be  made.  It  does  not 
matter  what  breed  you  select;  all  are  good  and  will 
pay  you  good  profit  on  the  investment  if  they  are  only 
given  a  fair  chance. 

Not  only  is  it  importan  t  that  you  should  be  careful  in 
the  selection  of  your  rams,  as  to  well  bred  stock  (with 
a  register  attachment),  showing  them  to  be  pure 
blood,  but  it  is  just  as  important  that  you  should 
not  select  rams  for  breeding  purposes  that  have  been 
fed  and  fitted  for  the  ring.  I  am  not  here  for  the 
purpose  of  advertising  q,ny  breeder  of  thoroughbred 


sheep  in  South  Dokota,  neither  am  I  interested  in 
any  breeding  establishment.  But  having  had  several 
years  experience  in  raising  sheep,  and  having  seen 
the  mistakes  of  several  new  beginners  in  the  business, 
I  believe  you  cannot  be  too  careful  in  the  selection  of 
your  rams.  Buy  your  rams  at  home,  where  they 
are  acclimated  and  are  accustomed  the  same  feed 
and  care  that  you  can  give  them  on  your  own  farm. 


Shearing  in  flontana. 

The  sheep  industry  in  Montana,  the  one  gigantic 
enterprise  in  which  one- third,  possibly,  of  the  people 
are  interested,  is  the  principal  attraction  for 
strangers  at  Foston.  One  flock  near  there  has 
12,000  sheep  in  it.  They  are  subdivided  and  on  the 
ranges  kept  apart,  there  being  a  man  to  watch  each 
flock.  These  men  seldom  come  to  town,  their  wants 
being  supplied  by  a  superintendent,  who  carries 
their  food  and  other  necessaries  to  them. 

Sheep  shearing  is  a  business.  Some  of  these 
shearers  come  all  the  way  from  California.  A  writer 
gives  this  account  of  his  observation  of  the  shearing: 
If  you  or  I  were  to  shear  a  sheep  we  might  take  him 
upon  a  table  so  we  would  not  have  to  bend  our 
backs.  That  would  show,  however,  how  green  we 
were.  The  back  of  the  professional  shearer  is  bent 
nearly  the  whole  time.  The  shearer  catches  a  sheep 
by  the  hind  leg,  throws  him  so  nicely  that  he  does 
not  appear  to  know  that  he  has  had  a  fall,  thrusts 
the  big  shears  into  the  wool,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  sheep  gets  up  and  shakes  himself  and  steps  off 
lightly.  A  sheep  when  being  sheared  is  very  meek. 
There  is  no  struggling,  the  look  on  its  face  is  one  of 
surprise  and  submission.  An  expert  shearer  will 
turn  off  100  head  a  day.  The  men  work  in  pairs  in 
little  pens  which  will  hold  about  twenty-five  sheep, 
and  get  seven  cents  a  head. 

The  strain  on  the  muscles  of  the  lower  arm  is 
severe,  and  even  professionals  are  sometimes  obliged 
to  resort  to  rest  and  liniment.  Every  shearer  has  a 
whetstone  fastened  to  the  fence,  and  after  sheai-ing  a 
sheep  gives  his  shears  a  riTb  on  the  stone.  In  work- 
ing so  fast  the  sheep  are  sometimes  cut,  occasionally 
so  badly  that  it  is  necessary  to  transform  them  into 
mutton.  The  sheep  are  not  washed,  and  as  a  result 
the  wool  is  filled  with  dirt.  After  being  sheared  a 
letter  is  marked  on  the  sheep's  side  with  red  paint, 
and  it  is  turned  out  to  raise  another  crop  of  wool. 

The  wool  is  packed  in  sacks,  which  hold  about  400 
pounds  each,  and  is  ready  for  shipment.  What  it 
brings  is  a  subject  for  political  economists  to  talk 
about. 


Sheep  Of  The  World. 

In  order  to  hold  out  a  ray  of  hope  to  the  man  who  is 
still  holding  on  to  his  sheep  in  the  belief  that  a  better 
day  is  coming,  and  to  him  who  has  not  entered  into 
the  mad  rush  to  get  out  of  the  business,  which  resulted 
in  the  depleting  of  our  flocks  to  the  something  more 
than  six  million  of  sheep  in  the  past  year,  we  quote 
the  following  from  the  Montana  Stockman:  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  United  States  is  not  the  only 
country  of  the  world  where  a  shortage  exists,  and  if 
these  conditions  of  themselves  are  not  suflBcient  to 
produce  an  increased  interest  and  demand  for  the 
animal  of  the  "golden  hoof  "  then  we  are  sadly  mis- 
taken in  our  judgment  of  the  situation. 

The  decline  in  sheep  husbandry  from  the  low  price 
of  wool  is  meet  with  similar  decline  in  the  other  sheep 
breeding  countries.  While  our  wool  breeds  are  being 
so  rapidly  reduced,  our  mutton  breeds  are  being 
developed  as  an  important  change  in  the  modern 
sheep  breeding  interest.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  United  States  reports  42,294,064  sheep, 
January,  1895,  a  decline  of  nearly  three  millions. 
The  wool  clip  for  1894  was  298,057,384  pounds,  with 
an  average  of  fleece  of  5.42  pounds  as  against  5.33 
pounds  in  1893. 

Australia,  the  largest  sheep  breeding  country,  has 
]  18,438,063  sheep,  a  decline  of  two  million  heads  from 
the  year  before.  Their  sheep  are  chiefly  of  native 
scrub  and  fine  wool  sheep  raised  in  large  flocks  on 
wild  ranches.    Such  wool  must  always  be  cheap. 

The  Argentine  Republic  has  100,000,000  sheep, 
showing  a  decline  of  3,000,000  since  the  last  report; 
these  sheep  also  are  of  inferior  native  and  fine  wool 
breeds  on  the  wild  ranches. 

Great  Britain  reports  30,037,818  sheep,  showing  a 
decrease  of  1,737,000  head  the  past  year.  England 
and  Scotland  have  developed  the  mutton  breeds  to 
the  highest  perfection,  and  on  their  high-priced  rich 
islands  raise  chiefly  the  large  mutton  sheep  of  the 
pure  breeds  specially  adapted  to  the  different 
localities. 

France  and  Germany  are  also  developing  the  mutton 
sheep  industry  to  supply  the  increasing  home  demand 
for  more  meat,  leaving  cheaper  lands  of  other 
countries  the  production  of  cheap  wool. 

The  marked  decline  in  the  great  sheep  breeding 
countries  must  soon  improve  the  price  of  wool,  while 
the  great  markets  of  the  world  eagerly  call  upon 
America  for  more  good  pnutton  sheep, 


THE  DAIRY. 


Work  of  the  Dairy  Bureau. 


The  State  Dairy  Bureau  of  California,  provided 
for  by  the  last  Legislature,  and  of  the  organization 
of  which  information  has  already  been  given  in  the 
Rural,  has  been  conducting  an  active  campaign  in 
the  interest  of  pure  dairy  products.  The  members 
of  the  Bureau  are  L.  Tomasini,  Dr.  Thomas  Flint 
and  Geo.  W.  Burbank.  Wm.  Vanderbilt  is  secre- 
tary and  S.  E.  Watson  inspector  and  examiner. 
Good  offices  are  fitted  up  at  113  Davis  street, 
adjacent  to  the  establishment  of  the  California 
Dairymen's  Union.  Secretary  Vanderbilt  has  just 
issued  the  following  circular  : 

The  State  Dairy  Bureau  was  established  to  prevent  decep- 
tion in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  butter  and  cheese,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  dairy  interests  of  the  State ; 
and  it  is  imperative  that  the  Bureau  should  have  correct 
statistics  to  report  to  our  State  government  at  the  proper 
time,  so  as  to  show  an  actual  and  honest  representation  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  dairy  industry  of  the  State. 

The  Bureau  has  decided  to  ask  the  dairymen  and  creamery- 
men  of  the  State  to  co-operate  with  it  in  its  endeavor  to 
obtain  all  the  information  possible  for  that  purpose.  The 
Bureau  deems  it  necessary  to  ask  all  parties  to  fill  out  the 
enclosed  detailed  questions  accurately,  as  a  correct  state- 
ment only  will  benefit  the  dairy  interests  of  the  State,  and 
be  proper  to  submit  in  our  report  to  the  State  officials,  in 
order  that  the  dairymen  of  the  State  will  receive  the  proper 
and  necessary  support  which  is  justly  due  them. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  Bureau' has  been  unable  to  find 
any  imitation  butter  or  cheese  in  the  market. 

In  accordance  with  the  above,  we  would  ask  you  to  kindly 
fill  out  the  enclosed  blank  within  fifteen  days  and  forward  it 
to  the  State  Dairy  Bureau.  The  Bureau  has  not  a  complete 
list  of  creamerymen  and  dairymen.  Should  you  find  any  who 
do  not  receive  circular,  please  send  their  address  on  enclosed 
blank. 

The  effort  for  correct  statistics  of  the  California 
dairy  industry  is  one  of  the  most  important  that 
could  be  made,  and  we  hope  all  our  dairy  readers 
will  assist  the  Bureau  in  its  undertaking.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  lists  of  questions  to  which  answers  are 
desired  : 

FOR  OWNERS  OP  PRIVATE  DAIRIES. 

Name  of  owner  of  dairy  

Postofljce  address  

Location  

How  many  cows  in  dairy  

Do  you  make  butter  only  

Or  do  you  make  butter  and  cheese  

If  you  make  both  butter  and  cheese,  state  the  proportion  of 

butter  and  cheese  made  monthly  

Do  you  furnish  milk  to  creamery  

If  so,  to  what  creamery  

Do  you  use  separator  

Any  other  information  will  be  thankfully  received. 

FOR  MANAGERS  OF  CREAMERIES. 

Name  of  creamery  

Location  and  postoffice  address  

Is  your  creamery  individual  

Is  your  creamery  co-operative  

Or  is  the  creamery  a  stock  company  

How  many  separators  have  you  in  use  

How  many  patrons  furnish  milk  to  your  creamery  

How  many  cows  represented  by  your  creamery  

How  many  pounds  of  milk  do  your  monthly  receipts  average. . . 

How  many  pounds  of  butter  do  you  average  monthly  

How  many  pounds  of  cheese  do  you  average  monthly  

How  many  persons  employed  in  your  creamery  

Amount  of  capital  invested  in  creamery  

State  date  your  creamery  began  operation  

Any  other  information  will  be  thankfully  received. 

Answers  to  the  above  questions  may  be  written 
on  the  above  form  clipped  from  the  Rural  and  sent 
to  Wm.  Vanderbilt,  Secretary,  113  Davis  St.,  S.  F., 
or  a  blank  will  be  sent  for  answers  to  any  who  ask 
for  it.  The  Bureau  desires  the  interest  and  co- 
operation of  the  dairymen  to  the  fullest  extent. 


Poisonous  Cheese. 


Occasionally  we  hear  of  bad  results  from  poisonous 
cheese.  This  is  called  by  an  element  in  the  cheese 
called  tyrotoxicon,  which  Prof.  Vaughan,  of  the 
Michigan  University,  declares  to  be  of  bacterial 
origin.  Quite  an  outbreak  of  this  difficulty  has 
occurred  the  present  season  in  certain  factories  in 
northern  Ohio.  Prof.  Vaughan  gives  the  following 
method  for  the  detection  of  this  poison  in  cheese: 

If  a  piece  of  blue  litmus  paper  be  applied  to  the 
freshly  cut  surface  of  a  cheese  and  the  paper  turns 
an  intensly  red  appearance,  the  cheese  should  be  re- 
garded with  suspicion.  While  all  green  cheese  will 
slowly  redden  blue  litmus  paper,  the  poisonous  arti- 
cle alone  will  give  the  intense  and  instantaneous  re- 
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action.  If  the  cheese  is  dry,  a  bit  of  it  may  be 
moistened  with  water  and  the  paper  then  apphed. 
The  paper  may  be  obtained  at  any  drug  store. 


Cause  for  Kicking. 

A  cow  never  kicks,  says  H.  B.  Gurler,  without 
cause.  She  is  either  hurt  or  frightened  when  she 
kicks.  An  instance  comes  to  my  mind  now  that 
illustrates  this  point.  Several  years  ago,  when  liv- 
ing on  my  farm,  I  was  in  DeKalb  and  the  mayor 
spoke  to  me  about  his  cow.  He  had  an  excellent 
one  and  had  talked  with  me  frequently  about  her  be- 
fore. At  this  particular  time  he  was  in  trouble 
with  her.  He  said  she  had  contracted  a  habit  of 
kicking  and  he  could  do  nothing  with  her.  and 
thought  he  would  be  compelled  to  sell  her.  I  told 
him  there  must  be  a  cause,  but  he  said  he  could  find 
none.  T  insisted  there  must  be  some  good  cause  for 
it  and  it  should  be  discovered,  and  talked  with  him 
for  some  time  about  the  cow  and  her  surroundings. 
I  asked  him  if  her  teats  were  not  chapped  and  he 
said  not.  I  told  him  to  get  some  linseed  oil  and 
apply  a  little  after  milking  to  her  teats.  He  did  so, 
aad  the  next  time  I  saw  him  he  told  me  his  cow  was 
all  right.  The  oil  had  performed  the  cure  and 
helped  him  to  discover  what  the  cause  of  the  trouble 
was.  This  was  during  August  when  the  flies  were 
troublesome,  and  the  cow  to  get  rid  of  the  flies  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  getting  into  a  pond  of  water  in 
the  pasture,  where  she  kept  her  teats  wet  fighting 
the  flies,  and  caused  them  to  chap,  but  not  enough 
so  the  owner,  who  milked  her,  had  discovered  it 
until  they  commenced  to  heal,  when  he  discovered 
the  trouble.  When  you  have  a  kicking  cow  study 
the  case  and  learn  the  cause,  and  if  you  cannot  learn 
and  remove  the  cause  you  should  remove  the  cow,  as 
a  kicking  cow  is  too  severe  a  test  on  the  milker's 
patience  and  the  effect  is  not  good  in  the  stable,  as 
affects  the  whole  surrounding  atmosphere. 


What  About  Low  Dairy  Prices  ? 


Prof.  W.  J.  Spillman,  of  the  Washington  Experi- 
ment Station,  writes  for  the  Northuxxt  Horticulturist 
a  very  forcible  comment  upon  the  dairy  situation, 
which  will  interest  California  dairymen  as  well  as  their 
brother  producers  farther  up  the  coast.  He  puts 
the  case  in  this  way:  One  serious  phase  of  the  ques- 
tion is  low  prices  and  an  overstocked  market.  Elgin 
prices  have  gone  down  to  an  unprecedented  figure 
this  spring.  Butter  has  been  a  drag  on  the  market. 
There  are  two  causes  for  this.  The  amount  of  butter 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  is  very  large, 
and  is  increasing;  and  millions  of  pounds  of  oleo, 
costing  only  a  few  cents  a  pound,  is  being  .sold  as 
butter.  The  market  would  probably  be  ample  for  all 
butter  made  if  so  large  a  part  of  the  market  were  not 
absorbed  by  oleo.  This  is  the  most  serious  phase  of 
the  butter  situation  to-day.  In  a  future  article  I 
hope  to  discuss  the  relation  of  oleomargarine  to  the 
butter  trade.  The  subject  is  too  broad  to  be  taken 
up  here. 

Looking  at  dairying  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
farmer,  one  thing  may  be  mentioned  briefly:  A  cow 
that  makes  less  than  250  pounds  of  twenty-cent  but- 
ter a  year  is  not  profitable.  This  estimates  her  food 
for  one  year  at  $35,  and  cost  of  milking,  feeding, 
etc.,  $15  a  year.  This  does  not  mean  that  a  farmer 
is  losing  actual  dollars  and  cents  when  he  keeps  cows 
that  fall  below  the  above  figure,  but  it  does  mean 
that  he  would  make  more  by  hiring  out  to  his  neigh- 
bor at  ordinary  wages  and  selling  the  feed  at  ordi- 
nary prices,  than  by  feeding  and  caring  for  such  a 
cow.  In  other  words,  the  man  who  puts  in  his  time 
raising  feed  for  such  cows,  and  in  tending  them,  is 
working  for  less  than  ordinary  wages.  This  is  far 
above  the  average  cow  of  the  State,  and  means  that 
many  of  our  dairy  farmers  are  working  for  very 
poor  wages.  We  must  improve  the  quality  of  our 
cows. 

How  To  Air  a  nilk=Room. 


A  great  mistake  is  sometimes  made  in  ventilating 
cellars  and  milkhouses.  The  object  of  ventilation  is 
to  keep  the  cellars  cool  and  dry,  but  this  object  often 
fails  of  being  accomplished  by  a  common  mistake, 
and  instead  the  cellar  is  made  both  warm  and  damp. 
A  cool  place,  according  to  the  Xniinunl  Builder, 
should  never  be  ventilated  unless  the  air  admitted  is 
cooler  than  the  air  within,  or  is  at  least  as  cool  as 
that  or  a  little  warmer.  The  warmer  the  air  the 
more  moisture  it  holds  in  suspension.  Necessarily 
the  cooler  the  air  the  more  this  moisture  is  condensed 
and  precipitated.  When  a  cool  cellar  is  aired  on  a 
warm  day,  the  entering  air,  being  in  motion,  appears 
cool,  but  as  it  fills  the  cellar  the  cooler  air  with 
which  it  becomes  mixed  chills  it,  the  moisture  is  con- 
densed and  dew  is  deposited  on  the  cold  walls  and 
may  often  be  seen  running  down  them  in  streams. 
Then  the  cellar  is  damp  and  soon  becomes  moldy.  To 
avoid  this  the  windows  should  only  be  opened  at 
night  and  late— the  last  thing  before  retiring.  There 


is  no  need  to  fear  that  the  night  air  is  unhealthful. 
It  is  as  pure  as  the  air  of  midday  and  is  really  drier. 
The  cool  air  enters  the  apartment  during  the  night 
and  circulates  throughout.  A  cellar  may  often  be 
thoroughly  dried  by  placing  in  it  a  peck  of  fresh  lime 
in  an  open  box.  A  peck  of  lime  will  absorb  seven 
pounds  or  more  than  three  quarts  of  water,  and  in 
this  way  a  cellar  or  milkhouse  may  soon  be  dried. 


Appearances  Were  Deceitful. 


Twenty-five  cows  condemned  at  Rutland,  Vt.,  by 
the  tuberculin  test  were  all  found  affected  with 
tuberculosis.  The  Rutland  Ilrnihl  says:  Many  of 
the  sick  beasts  were  so  sleek  in  appearance  that 
farmers  who  were  present  were  ready  to  vouch  for 
their  .soundness  until  they  saw  them  opened.  On  the 
I  other  hand,  a  cow  that  was  old  and  emaciated  in  ap- 
pearance was  declared  to  be  ill,  although  both  Dr. 
Rich  and  Mr.  Winslow  decided,  from  a  physical  ex- 
amination, that  she  was  all  right.  As  an  object  les- 
son she  was  appraised  and  killed,  and  when  examined 
was  found  to  be  perfectly  well. 


THE  FIELD. 


Washing  Out  Alkali. 

About  two  and  a  half  miles  southeast  of  Bakers- 
field  is  the  place  of  J.  F.  Buckles,  who  lost  two  plant- 
ings of  trees  on  the  alkali  patches  of  his  land,  and 
only  lately  began  to  flood  and  fertilize.  The  Cali- 
foriiiiiu  says  he  leveled  and  checked  his  land  and  then 
flooded  and  allowed  the  water  to  stand  until  thor- 
oughly saturated  and  nearly  as  black  as  ink.  After 
the  land  was  dry  enough  he  hauled  on  six  inches  of 
well  rotted  manure  and  turned  it  under.  Then  he 
flooded  again  and  ran  off  another  lot  of  alkali  in  the 
water.  After  this  he  piowed  and  seeded  to  barley 
and  alfalfa,  with  a  result  of  a  vigorous  and  uniform 
stand  of  both  plants. 

Adjoining  this  check  on,  the  east  the  salt-grass 
roots  are  thick  as  hairs  on  a  dog,  and  on  the  west  is 
alkali  as  black  as  your  hat.  It  has  been  well  known 
for  a  long  time  tlfiat  alkali  could  be  washed  out 
wherever  there  is  drainage  as  well  as  facilities  for 
flooding,  but  here  is  a  convenient  object  lesson  easy 
of  reference  for  visitors  who  will  generally  have  the 
impression  that  such  land  is  worthless  by  the  time 
they  have  driven  that  far.  The  truth  is  that  most 
of  it  can  be  reclaimed  if  there  is  a  chance  to  flood 
and  drain,  and  these  conditions  largely  determine 
the  value  of  such  land.  Here  and  there  along  the 
road  one  can  see  a  strip  of  rank  alfalfa,  with  salt 
grass  and  alkali  spots  so  located  as  to  prove  that 
the  land  now  producing  so  well  was  once  as  barren 
as  the  rest.  When  once  set  to  alfalfa,  it  is  the  gen- 
erel  testimony  that  soil  not  too  heavily  charged  with 
alkali  produces  the  best  growth  and  requires  the 
least  water. 


Good  Roads  Literature. 

Now  that  our  State  Road  Bureau  is  actively  at 
work  many  may  desire  to  read  up  the  subject  as  it 
is  being  presented  by  the  general  Government.  The 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  printed  for 
free  circulation  a  line  of  bulletins  on  road  building 
and  the  question  of  better  roads,  which  will  be  sent 
free  to  all  who  write  for  them. 

The  Bureau  for  Road  Inquiry  was  organized  under 
an  Act  of  Congress  of  1805.  and  is  maintained  by  the 
U.  S.  Government  in  connection  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Gen.  Eoy  Stone,  of  New  York, 
an  engineer  and  road  builder  of  long  experience,  is 
an  officer  at  the  head  of  the  Bureau.  The  work  of 
the  Bureau  is  to  collect  information  about  roads  and 
the  best  methods  of  their  improvement,  and  to  pub- 
lish the  same  for  general  distribution.  One  of  these 
bulletins  contains  the  proceedings  of  the  National 
Road  Conference  held  at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  on 
July  5th  and  6th,  1804,  and  attended  by  delegates 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Another 
bulletin  contains  a  number  of  excellent  addresses  by 
Gen.  Stone  upon  the  methods  of  obtaining  better 
roads.  Other  bulletins  contain  full  information 
about  the  splendid  roads  recently  built  in  New  Jer- 
sey, and  about  earth  roads,  their  construction  and 
repair.  Some  eighteen  or  twenty  different  bulle- 
tins have  been  issued  so  far,  and  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  copies  of  each  have  been  sent  to  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

We  advise  every  farmer  and  every  road  officer  to 
.send  his  name  to  the  "Bureau  of  Road  Inquiry, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C," 
requesting  that  he  be  sent  free  the  publications  of 
that  office.    They  will  find  all  of  them  full  of,  interest. 


Hints  on  Small^Reservoirs. 


C.  C.  Hutchinson  writes  to  the  Irrigation  Age  con- 
cerning Kansas  experience,  and  states  that  it  is 
becoming  known  that  reservoirs  are  needful  to  fur- 
nish sufficient  head  to  carry        irrigating  stream 


I  where  it  is  needed,  and  to  warm  water  in  the  sun 
j  before  applying  to  growing  crops.  Few  of  these 
I  reservoirs  are  built  with  sufficient  care  to  make  them 
tight.  The  top  soil  should  be  removed  to  a  depth  of 
six  or  eight  inches,  entirely  outside  the  foundations 
of  the  banks.  Then  plow  around  where  the  banks 
are  to  stand,  and  harrow  the  same,  pump  water  into 
it  and  puddle  by  plows  or  scrapers;  or,  better  yet, 
by  tramping  of  stock.  Now  scrape  inside  of  this 
ring  and  commence  the  banks,  wetting  the  same  as 
you  build  up.  When  the  banks  are  high  enough, 
plow  and  harrow  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir,  and 
after  wetting  it  a  foot  or  more  in  depth  thoroughly, 
puddle  it  by  tramping  of  stock.  It  the  soil  is  sandy, 
haul  clay  and  spread  it  in  the  trough  through  which 
water  flows  from  the  pump,  stirring  the  clay  with  a 
rake  that  it  may  be  worked  into  the  sandy  soil  on 
the  bottom.  If  the  reservoir  leaks  after  completion, 
keep  a  supply  of  clay  or  clayey  soil  in  a  long  trough, 
carrying  the  pump  water  into  different  portions  of 
the  reservoir,  and  these  fine  particles  of  clay  will  be 
carried  by  the  leaks  and  percolations  in  the  bottom 
or  sides  of  the  reservoir  and  finally  make  it  as  tight 
as  a  jug.  For  fish  breeding,  the  water  standing 
below  the  surface  of  natural  soil  is  desirable,  and 
breeding  black  bass,  perch,  croppie,  etc.,  is  profit- 
able and  agreeable. 

Of  course,  if  you  have  a  naturally  good  bottom,  do 
not  go  through  it  into  sand.  Bore  down  with  an 
auger  and  find  out. 


TRACK  AND  FARM. 


The  Latest  Sulky. 

A  one-wheel  bicycle  sulky  is  a  possibility  of  the 
1895  trotting  season,  says  the  New  York  World. 
Should  it  fulfill  the  hopes  of  its  inventors  the  light- 
harness  horse  will  undoubtedly  pass  the  long  antic- 
ipated two-minute  mark.  The  fastest  miles  of  the 
past  season,  Queen  Alix's  2.0.3}  and  Robert  J's 
champion  pacing  record  of  2.01},  are  within  a  short 
space  of  the  coveted  speed,  but  in  such  low  figures 
fractions  are  as  big  as  pyramids. 

Flying  Jib,  hitched  with  a  running  mate,  has  paced 
the  mile  in  l..o81,  but  this,  while  a  phenomenal  per- 
formance, does  not  count  in  these  calculations,  for  a 
team  could  not  be  used  to  the  one-wheel  sulky  under 
any  circumstance.  If,  as  it  is  claimed,  the  one-wheel 
will  be  as  much  faster  over  the  ordinary  bicycle  sulky 
as  that  invention  was  over  the  high-wheel  type,  a 
straight  trotting  or  pacing  record  under  two  minutes 
may  be  expected. 

The  new  sulky  has  a  pneumatic  tire  wheel,  with  a 
high  seat  resembling  the  ordinary  bicycle  seat  in  its 
mechanism.  It  is  attached  by  solid  steel  rods  to  the 
shafts.  The  traces  are  short  and  the  shafts  are 
given  no  play  at  all,  so  the  wheel  will  run  smoothly 
and  be  as  easy  to  ride  as  an  ordinary  sulky.  There 
is  no  danger  of  the  hoofs  striking  the  wheel,  and  it 
is  claimed  that  the  sulky  helps  the  horse  to  keep  an 
even  and  well  balanced  gait.  The  axle  has  ball 
bearings  like  a  bicycle. 

The  principle  is  a  small,  rubber-tire  wheel,  hitched 
close  to  the  horse,  with  the  drivers'  seat  well  forward, 
so  that  his  feet  will  be  on  either  side  of  the  horse's 
quarters,  it  is  claimed  that  when  the  horse  is  speed- 
ing the  wheel,  horse  and  man  will  be  so  perfectly 
balanced  by  the  rigid  shafts  and  the  foward  seat  as 
to  make  a  perfect  union.  The  inventors  claim  that 
there  will  be  no  danger  of  an  upset  or  of  the  horse 
being  thrown  out  of  his  stride  at  the  turns;  in 
fact,  that  it  will  increase  the  speed  of  both  trotters 
and  pacers  fully  two  or  three  seconds  to  the  mile. 


Injury  to  Horses'  Eyes. 


How  a  horse's  eye  was  injured  is  thus  described  by 
a  writer  in  the  London  Live  Stock  Journal :  A  riding 
horse  doing  but  little  work,  and  kept  in  a  box,  was 
frequently  afflicted  with  a  very  bad  cold  in  one  eye, 
but  never  in  both.  One  day  I  had  been  looking  at 
him,  and  after  closing  the  door  heard  him  turn  from 
the  manger,  and  heard  his  head  against  the  door.  I 
happened  to  turn  around  and  look  towards  the  door, 
and  caught  sight  of  the  light  falling  upon  his  eye 
through  a  small  round  hole  which  was  under  the  latch 
to  allow  of  a  finger  being  passed  through  to  lift  the 
the  latch  from  the  inside.  The  mystery  was  solved; 
the  horse,  having  little  to  do  and  being  loose,  had 
been  playing  the  part  of  "  Peeping  Tom,"  and  watch- 
ing what  went  on  outside  the  stable  by  standing  with 
his  eye  to  this  small  hole.  I  had  the  hole  filled  up, 
and  the  eyes  were  henceforth  all  right.  The  other 
case  was  a  very  short  time  since,  in  which  similar 
symptoms  appeared  in  a  hackney  stallion.  On  hear- 
ing from  my  man  that  the  horse  had  a  bad  cold  in  one 
eye,  I  at  once  examined  his  stall  box  and  found  that 
a  bolt  with  a  knob  running  in  a  slit  in  the  door  had  been 
taken  away  when  a  better  fastening  had  been  sup- 
plied, but  the  slit  had  been  left  unstopped.  I  watched 
the  horse,  found  his  eye  placed  to  the  slit,  which  I 
had  filled  up  at  once  and  had  no  more  trouble  witt) 
cq]^  \n  t.}i§  eye. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


The  Oregon  State  Orange. 


The  Oregon  State  Grange  held  its 
annual  session  last  month  at  Oregon 
City.  Some  of  its  transactions  have 
been  published,  showing  a  healthy  con- 
dition of  the  Order  in  our  northern 
neighbor.  Membership  is  increasing, 
and  the  objects  of  the  Order  are  be- 
coming the  subject  of  inquiry  and  are 
being  taught  and  better  understood. 

We  submit  herewith  extracts  from 
Worthy  Master  Voorhees'  annual  ad- 
dress. It  contained  much  valuable  in- 
formation for  the  guidance  of  the 
Order,  not  only  in  Oregon  but  in  all 
States. 

He  called  attention  to  our  Declara- 
tion of  Purposes,  and  the  principles 
therein  laid  down  for  our  guidance, 
instead  of  a  few  of  them,  when  we 
would  be  familiar  with  every  part  of 
the  Grange  field  and  all  its  lanes  would 
bear  the  imprint  of  our  footsteps, 
with  the  result  of  mailing  the  Grange 
a  bright  light  among  the  many  fra- 
ternal organizations  incur  State. 

He  contended,  and  very  properly  so, 
that  the  necessity  for  organization 
among  farmers  is  as  great  to-day  as  it 
ever  has  been. 

There  is  no  fraternal  society  better 
suited  for  the  farmers'  needs  than  the 
Grange.  It  has  been  an  important 
factor  in  educating  the  agriculturist  in 
the  past  and  will  be  of  great  use  in  the 
future  if  we  but  exercise  our  privilege. 
The  best  things  are  not  going  to  drop 
into  our  laps  while  we  sit  idly  waiting 
for  something  to  turn  up.  The  world 
is  not  built  that  way.  We  must  work 
for  what  we  get.  *  *  *  In  the 
financial  crisis  that  has  come  to  us  the 
past  two  years,  the  Grange  has  been 
tried  as  by  fire,  the  result  of  which 
will  be  a  strengthening  of  our  borders, 
a  uniting  of  our  forces  to  give  battle  to 
the  foes  who  are  trying  to  bring  de- 
struction to  our  fair  land. 

The  address  contended  that  under 
the  low  price  of  staple  productions 
our  farmers  cannot  long  maintain  them- 
selves. We  must  search  out  the  cause, 
then  unite  in  applying  the  remedy,  for 
in  no  other  way  can  we  hope  to  obtain 
what  justly  belongs  to  us— a  comfort- 
able Uving. 

While  we  are  doing  this  we  must  try 
to  bring  our  expenses  within  our  in- 
comes, even  though  we  have  to  go 
without  all  the  luxuries  and  some  of 
the  necessities  of  life.  There  is  no  more 
effectual  way  to  break  up  trusts  and 
combinations  than  by  not  using  their 
goods.  We  will  get  the  assistance  of 
other  callings  when  they  realize  that 
the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg  is 
being  killed. 

The  address  recommends  the  creation 
of  an  officer  whose  duty  shall  be  to 
collect  information  for  the  use  of  the 
members  where  they  may  buy  and  sell 
their  commodities  to  best  advantage. 
*  *  *  He  contended  that  we  shall 
always  remain  at  the  mercy  of  the 
trader  if  we  do  not  try  to  get  reliable 
information  within  our  own  ranks  as 
to  what  we  raise  and  where  to  market 
it.  *  *  *  With  a  Grange  in  every 
community  that  has  a  statistical  agent 
to  report  to  a  State  Grange  agent,  our 
information  as  to  our  products  should 
be  as  complete  as  any  Board  of  Trade 
i-eport,  and  result  in  great  saving  to 
our  membership. 

The  speaker  then  dwells  on  the 
alleged  causes  of  hard  times,  with  most 
of  which  he  disagrees;  then  follows 
these  words  of  rare  wisdom  : 

"  Should  I  give  my  opinion,  it  would 
simply  be  another  doctor  with  his 
diagnosis.  Yet  I  will  venture  to  say 
prosperity  will  never  come  to  the 
American  farmer  so  long  as  the  dispo- 
sition exists  to  bond  everything  in 
sight.  No  people,"  says  he,  "can  be 
prosperous  and  happy  that  are  com- 
pelled to  pay  high  taxes  to  liquidate 
bonds  for  State,  county,  municipal  and 
school  purposes." 

Then,  questioning  the  theory  of  rad- 
ical reform  in  the  shortest  possible 
time,  the  address  proceeds  : 

"But  would  it  not  be  wiser  for  us  to 
unite  on  that  proposition  for  reforma- 
tion to  which  we  can  bring  the  most 


support  and  carry  it;  then  move  on  to 
the  next  that  we  can  bring  most 
strength  to,  until  we  have  restored 
prosperous  conditions  on  our  whole 
country." 

Continuing,  the  speaker  very  truth- 
fully contends  • 

"  We  do  not  have  the  influence  that 
our  numbers  entitle  us  to  or  we  should 
have,  because  we  are  not  united  in  our 
work  of  bettering  the  condition  of  the 
agriculturist  as  we  should  be,  appar- 
ently caring  more  to  have  our  own  in- 
dividual way  than  to  be  working  col- 
lectively for  the  good  of  the  whole." 

The  address  highly  recommends  co- 
operative trading,  which,  however,  can 
only  result  successfully  when  the 
utmost  good  faith  is  observed. 

A  flattering  business  proposition  was 
before  the  Grange,  which  would  be 
given  Masters  and  Secretaries  to 
execute. 

All  members  are  conjured  to  do  their 
share  in  rendering  the  sessions  inter- 
esting and  profitable.  Too  many  think 
all  they  have  to  do  is  to  sit  back  and 
enjoy  themselves.  "  If  the  Master  or 
some  other  officer  does  not  furnish  in- 
teresting themes  to  discuss,  we  are  apt 
to  criticise  the  manner  in  which  the 
Grange  is  conducted;  call  it  unprofit- 
able and  a  failure."  *  *  *  "Let  us, 
then,  show  our  good  sense  and  strength 
by  laboring  together  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  agriculturist  in  all  the 
various  departments  that  affect  his 
welfare." 

Continuing,  the  essayist  discussed 
the  agitation  for  improved  wagon 
roads;  that  it  should  be  the  business  of 
every  Patron  to  lead  in  the  movement 
in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  bankrupt 
the  generation,  yet  accomplish  the  end 
desired.  Grading  and  drainage  would 
improve  the  roads;  and  the  width  of  tire 
should  be  regulated  by  law  on  freight 
wagons.  In  France  they  do  these 
things;  besides  the  tire  being  wide  the 
wheels  are  not  permitted  to  run  in  the 
same  track,  the  hind  axle  being  as 
much  longer  than  the  front  as  the  com- 
bined width  of  the  rear  tire.  He 
thinks  with  proper  care  in  the  use  of 
our  roads  they  could  be  improved  100 
per  cent,  without  additional  cost.  The 
most  expensive  and  unnecessary  tax 
we  pay,  he  contends,  is  using  bad  roads 
and  allowing  them  to  be  so  for  years, 
when  a  little  labor  at  a  season  when 
our  time  is  not  required  in  regular 
farm  work,  in  draining  and  grading  the 
roads  would  avoid  it  all. 

Take  it  altogether,  this  is  the  most 
practical  and  business  message  that 
has  appeared  for  some  time  in  Grange 
circles. 

Grange  Celebration. 


Independence  Day  was  kept  in  Visalia 
with  extra  ceremonies  and  festivities. 

There  was  a  parade,  with  floats,  for 
the  first  time;  the  Fourth  of  July  com- 
mittee preparing  fioats  for  the  Goddess 
of  Liberty, California  and  Tulare  county. 
Tulare  Grange  prepared  its  own  float, 
as  did  the  Good  Templars  and  Visalia 
firemen.  The  Grange  float  represented 
a  Court  of  Pomona.  On  the  floor  was 
a  raised  platform.,  having  on  each  side 
"Tulare  Grange."  In  the  center  of 
the  platform  was  a  raised  seat  for 
Ceres,  Flora  on  her  left,  Pomona  on 
her  right.  Sister  Gill,  representing 
Ceres,  was  dressed  in  cream  color, 
with  a  garland  artistically  made  of 
grain  and  holding  a  sickle  and  sheaf 
of  wheat,  her  dress  being  further 
decorated  with  oats. 

Flora  had  a  garland  of  flowers  and 
carried  a  basket  of  the  same,  her  dress 
being  white.  Pomona  wore  a  garland 
of  fruit  and  was  dressed  in  pink;  at 
her  feet  was  a  cornucopia  overflowing 
with  fruits. 

Over  the  platform  was  an  arched 
canopy,  supported  by  four  columns, 
canopy,  platform,  sides,  columns  and 
seats  being  covered  with  cream- 
colored  cloth,  looped  up  at  the  sides, 
where  it  hung  over.  The  columns  were 
decorated  with  the  various  cereals,  all 
producing  a  pleasing  and  harmonious 
effect. 

The  Grange  float  was  the  only  four- 
horse  float  in  the  procession,  a  brother 
of  Tulare  Grange  walking  by  the  side 
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PRUNES. 


.OUT„  P.RST  STRBBT  ^AN  .OSB, 

H.  M.  BARNGROVER,  Proprietor.      (Write  for  Circulars.) 


CUrNINIINGI-I/\/VV©  ♦♦^^ 

Prune  Dipping  Machine. 


Pateuti'd  JJecemlier  Slh, 

A  Machine  for  Scalding;  in  Hot  Lye  Water  and  Rinsing  in  Cold  Water,  Plumg,  Prunes  aud  Grapes  of 

all  kinds. 

Wc  also  manufacture  and  deal  in 

CUNNINGHAM  PRUNE  SPREADERS,  GALVANIZED  IRON  GRADER 
ELEVATORS  AND  FRUIT  CONVEYORS 

For  both  Green  and  Dried  Fruit. 

DIPPEK  CAULDRONS,  GALVANIZED  COLD   WATEK  CAULDRONS.   FURNACE  IKONS, 
DIPPING  BASKETS.  FLOOR  TRUCKS,  FIELD  CARS,  TRANSFER  CARS, 
TURN  TABLES,  and  a  General  Line  of 

♦♦♦♦♦♦  FRUIT    DRYERS'    SUF»F»LIES.  4-f»^-f 

L.  CUNNINGHAM, 

446  West  Sauta  Clara  St  SAN  .JOSE,  CAL. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Fruit  Dryers'  Supplies. 


-f-f-f  DRIED  APRICOTS  AND  PEACHES  can  be  graded  by  the  -f-f-f 

HAMILTON  FRUIT  GRADER 


-f-f ■♦■  As  well  as  PRUNES  and  WALNUTS,  -f^-f 

THE  ONLY  MACHINE  ADOPTED  BY  THE  CAL.  FRUIT  EXCHANGE. 

W.  C.  HAMILTON,  Patentee  and  Manufacturer, 

Factory,  451  W.  Santa  Clara  St  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


RR/\INCIS 


(ContinwA  on  page  30.) 


FOR    TO\A/IS    Vl//\TER  W/ORK.S. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

L?0  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asohaltum. 

DEVS^EY&CO.,  PATENT  SOLICITORS. 

IWa.t-i^&t  St..  S^n  F'r^ncisco,  Cal. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Forty  Years  After. 


We  climbed  to  the  top  of  Goat  Point  Hill, 

Sweet  Kitty,  my  sweetheart,  and  I, 
And  watched  the  moon  make  stars  on  the 
waves 

And  the  dim  white  ships  go  by : 
While  a  throne  we  made  on  a  rough  stone  wall, 

And  the  King  and  the  Queen  were  we, 
And  I  sat  with  my  arm  about  Kitty, 

And  she  with  her  arm  about  me. 

The  water  was  mad  in  the  moonlight, 

And  the  sand  like  gold  where  It  shone, 
And  our  hearts  kept  time  to  the  music. 

As  we  sat  in  that  splendor  alone. 
And  Kitty's  dear  eyes  twinkled  brightly, 

And  Kitty's  brown  hair  blew  so  free, 
While  I  sat" with  my  arm  about  Kitty, 

And  she  with  her  arm  about  me. 
Last  night  we  drove  in  our  carriage. 

To  the  wall  at  the  top  of  the  hill. 
And  though  we're  forty  years  older. 

We're  children  and  sweethearts  still. 
And  we  talked  again  of  that  moonlight. 

That  danced  so  mad  on  the  sea. 
When  I  sat  with  my  arm  about  Kitty, 

And  she  with  her  arm  about  me. 

The  throne  on  the  wall  was  still  standing. 

But  we  sat  in  the  carriage  last  night. 
For  a  wall  is  too  high  for  old  people 

Whose  foreheads  have  linings  of  white. 
And  Kitty's  waist  measure  is  forty. 

While  mine  is  full  fifty  and  three. 
So,  I  can't  get  my  arm  about  Kitty, 

Nor  can  she  get  both  hers  about  me. 


Old  Friends. 


I'll  nerer  go  back  on  my  old  friends,  my  dear 
friends. 

Those  who  have  proved  to  be  faithful  and 
true ; 

1  never  will  forget  them,  but  cherish  them 
ever, 

For  such  friends  I've  found  in  this  world  to 
be  few. 

Many,  ah !  many,  have  passed  on  from  earth- 
"  life. 

To  their  rest  beyond  that  remaineth  for 
aye; 

A  few  linger  here  awaiting  the  summons. 
That  .sooner  or  later  we  all  must  obey. 

I'll  never  find  now,  as  my  years  are  declining, 
As  dear  friends  as  those  of  the  long,  long 
ago; 

Their  memory  to  me  is  more  precious  than 
rubies, 

'Twill  cheer  me  along  down  life's  pathway 
I  know. 

I'll  never,  no  never,  in  sunshine  or  shadow. 

Go  back  on  such  friends  as  some  people  do ; 
But  as  the  years  roll  treasure  them  as  my 
jewels, 

I'll  never  forget  them,  no  never,  will  you  ? 
Bay  State  Garden,  Ira  W.  Adams. 

"  Calls  toga.  Gal.,  July  2,  1895. 


How  They  Named  the  Baby. 


They  talked  of  Medora,  Adora  and  Flora, 
Of  Mabel  and  Marcia  and  Mildred  and  May ; 

Debated  the  question  of  Helen,  Honora, 
Clarissa,  Camilla,  and  Phyllis  and  Fay. 

They  thought  of  Marcella,  Estella,  and  Bella: 
Considered  Cecilia,  Jeannette  and  Pauline; 

Alicia,  Adela,  Annetta.  Arabella. 
And  Ethel  and  Eunice,  Hortense  and  Irene. 

One  liked  Theodora,  another  Lenora ; 

Some  argued  for  Edith  and  some  for  Elaine, 
For  Madeline,  Adeline,  Lily  and  Lora; 

And  then,  after  all,  they  decided  on  Jane. 
 —Judge. 


A  Railroad  Story. 


Miss  Polly  Ward  had  a  grievance. 
Tears  of  angry  disappointment  stood 
in  her  eyes  as  she  sat  under  the  spread- 
ing branches  of  the  old  elm  tree  in  the 
front  yard  of  her  pretty  little  home. 
And  all  this  had  be«n  caused  by  the 
big,  broad-shouldered  young  fellow  who 
was  now  making  his  way  across  the 
open  prairie  toward  the  "Q"  round- 
house, dinner-basket  in  hand,  and  with 
the  usual  roll  of  underclothes  under  his 
arm. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Fire- 
men were  to  give  the  first  entertain- 
ment of  the  season  that  night,  and  Joe 
Quinn,  the  bright  young  engineer,  with 
whom  Polly  had  been  "  keeping  com- 
pany "  for  over  a  year,  had  promised 
to  take  her;  and  now,  just  as  the  even- 
ing shades  were  falling,  and  it  was 
nearly  time  to  don  the  pretty  dress 
made  with  such  loving  care  for  the  oc- 
casion, he  had  come  to  the  house  and 
told  her  it  would  be  impossible  for  him 
to  keep  his  engagement.  He  had  been 
called  to  go  out  onNo.  5,  the  "limited," 
and  could  not  get  off.  It  was  enough  to 
vex  a  saint,  Polly  thought. 

The  mellow  tones  of  the  engine  t>ell, 


softened  by  the  intervening  distance, 
floated  across  the  plain,  rousing  Polly 
from  her  reverie,  and  telling  her  that 
her  lover  had  started  for  the  passenger 
depot  in  the  city,  two  miles  away.  She 
watched  the  headlight  until  it  disap- 
peared around  the  curve,  and  was 
about  to  start  for  the  house  when  her 
attention  was  attracted  by  voices  on 
the  other  side  of  the  high  tight  board 
fence  that  inclosed  one  side  of  the  lot, 
scarcely  ten  feet  from  where  she  sat. 

"  I  tell  you  it's  a  dead  sure  go  if  we 
only  hustle.  That's  Quinn,  now.  back- 
ing down  on  the  57.  He'll  run  the  life 
out  of  'em  here,  and  a  couple  of  good 
oak  stuck  in  that  trestle  will  do  the  job 
slick  enough.  After  the  tumble  they'll 
get,  nobody  will  be  watching  very 
close,  'n'  we  can  grab  the  safe  and  make 
a  sneak  for  the  woods." 

"  God,  Bill !  "  said  a  second  voice,"  I 
don't  just  fancy  killing  such  a  lot  of 
people  as  that'll  do.  Can't  we  flag  "em 
at  the  trestle  n'  go  through  the  car 
same  as  the  other  gangs  do  '?  There's 
six  of  us,  'n'  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
bluff  that  express  man  easy  enough." 

"  It's  no  use  talking  about  that  now, 
Hank."  responded  the  first  speaker. 

"The  boys  have  sot  the  thing  all 
fixed  now,  'n'  we  can't  change  it.  Come 
on — we'll  have  to  run  if  we  want  to  get 
to  Rock  Creek  before  Quinn  does." 

As  they  finished  their  low-toned, 
hurried  talk,  two  men  came  from  be- 
hind the  fence  and  started  on  a  run 
down  the  road  toward  the  railroad 
track. 

Polly  was  a  bright,  quick-witted 
girl,  and  very  self-reliant,  but  now  she 
stood  in  the  black  shadows  of  the  big 
tree  completely  paralyzed  by  the  atroc- 
ity of  the  awful  plaii  these  men  had 
revealed. 

They  were  going  to  wreck  No.  5,  to 
rob  the  express  safe. 

How  could  she  give  the  alarm  in 
time  to  avert  this  awful  sacrifice  of 
human  life  It  was  over  half  a  mile 
from  her  house  across  the  prairie  to  the 
shopSj  and  from  thorn  it  was  nearly  as 
far  to  the  main  track,  to  reach  which 
one  would  have  to  cross  the  great 
switching  yards,  which,  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  were  crowded  with  grain 
cars.  Could  she  get  to  the  shops,  find 
some  one  trustworthy,  tell  her  story, 
and  still  have  time  enough  for  her  mes- 
senger to  reach  the  main  track  and 
stop  the  train  ? 

While  these  questions  were  flashing 
through  her  brain  the  little  clock  in 
the  hall  chimed  the  half  hour.  It  was 
8:30  and  at  9  the  train  left  the  city. 
Suddenly  she  started  to  the  house  on  a 
run,  crying  : 

"  I  can  do  it !    I  know  I  can  !  " 

On  Joe's  last  trip  she  had  given  a 
little  lawn  party,  and  Quinn,  with  the 
characteristic  love  of  a  railroad  man 
for  light  and  color,  had  brought  over 
from  the  shops  a  lot  of  railroad 
lanterns,  green,  blue,  red  and  white, 
to  hang  on  the  trees,  and  now  they 
were  stacked  in  the  hall  awaiting  their 
return  to  the  storeroom.  In  a  second 
Polly  was  beside  the  pile,  holding  first 
one  and  then  another  between  her  eyes 
and  the  great  arc  light  at  the  shops. 
She  soon  found  what  she  wanted — a 
red  one — and  with  it  clasped  in  her 
arms  ran  to  the  kitchen  for  matches 
with  which  to  light  it.  Match  after 
match  was  struck,  only  to  go  out;  but 
at  last  success  crowned  her  efforts, 
and  the  light  burned  bright  and  clear. 
In  another  moment  she  was  speeding 
down  the  road  bare-headed,  thinking 
only  of  Joe  and  the  awful  fate  that 
awaited  him  if  she  were  not  on  time. 
****** 

Down  in  the  city  Engineer  Quinn 
had  looked  over  the  train  register  and 
bulletin  boards  in  the  train  dispatch- 
er's office,  and  was  back  where  his 
engine  was  standing  just  outside  the 
passenger  shed.  Torch  in  hand,  he 
was  taking  one  last  look  at  the  massive 
machinery  before  starting  on  this,  his 
first  passenger  run.  The  train  was 
reported  ten  minutes  late,  and  he  had 
in  his  pocket  an  order  from  the  division 
superintendent  to  make  up  that  lost 
time  over  his  division. 

"Hello!  here  she  comes!"  called 
Joe,  as  the  bright  headlight  of  an  ap' 
proaching  train  shot  into  the  farther 
end  pf  t^fi  big  passenger  station,  ' '  (ret 


her  hot,  Tim,  I'm  going  to  nail  her  to 

the  cross  out  of  here." 

The  engine  was  soon  coupled  to  the 
train,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  huge 
machine  was  drawing  its  long,  heavily 
laden  train  out  of  the  depot.  Joe  at 
the  throttle,  vigilant  and  cautious, 
carefully  watching  the  little  vari- 
colored lights  on  the  semaphores,  and 
running  slowly  until  the  crowded  con- 
fusion of  the  city  .should  be  passed.  All 
the  worry  and  vexation  of  the  wait  at 
the  station  for  the  delayed  train  had 
vanished,  and  now,  with  the  cool  night 
air  blowing  in  his  face,  the  engineer 
was  filled  with  that  exhilaration  known 
only  to  those  hardy  fellows  who  drive 
the  iron  horse — that  knowledge  of 
mastery  over  the  powerful  machine, 
which  seems  almost  human  in  its  work, 
obeying  the  slightest  touch. 

Soon  the  city  is  left  behind,  and,  as 
he  nears  the  long  curve  at  the  outer 
yards  and  sees  the  last  semaphore  sig- 
nals at  "  safety,"  he  gives  the  throttle 
lever  a  light  pull.  Under  the  increased 
pressure  the  iron  giant  leaps  forward 
like  a  living  thing.  With  his  body  half 
out  of  the  cab  window,  the  little  cap 
pulled  down  over  his  eyes,  every  nerve 
and  muscle  in  his  athletic  frame  at  its 
highest  tension,  Joe  is  closely  watching 
the  track  ahead  for  the  danger  that 
may  arise  at  any  moment. 

Meanwhile,  how  fared  it  with  the 
little  woman  we  left  flying  down  the 
street  ? 

Polly  reached  the  road  crossing  out 
of  breath  and  trembling  like  a  leaf. 
She  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  track 
and  listened.  The  train  had  not 
passed,  of  this  she  was  sure;  she  would 
have  seen  it  from  the  road  if  it  had. 

Ah  !  a  bright  light  was  dancing  on 
the  rails  at  the  end  of  the  curve,  and 
now  she  could  plainly  hear  the  rumble 
of  the  heavy  train  on  the  rails.  A  mo- 
ment later  the  brilliant  electric  head- 
light was  throwing  its  powerful  rays 
down  the  line,  and  now,  for  the  first 
time  since  she  left  the  house,  she 
thought  to  look  at  her  lantern,  and  was 
almost  frozen  with  horror  to  find  it  had 
gone  out.  A  little  glowing  coal  still 
on  the  wick  told  its  own  story. 

There  was  no  oil  in  it. 

"God  help  me  now!  What  shall  I 
do  ?  "  cried  the  girl  in  an  agony  of  dis- 
tress as  she  held  the  lantern  at  arm's 
length  and  could  see  no  sign  of  light 
within  the  dark  globe. 

Then,  even  as  the  hoarse  note  of  the 
duplex  whistle  broke  on  the  night  air 
giving  the  crossing  signal,  less  than 
eighty  rods  away,  there  came  to  her 
mind,  as  plainly  as  if  she  had  seen  the 
very  incident,  a  story  told  her  by  her 
engineer  lover,  which  might  save  his 
life  now. 

*         *         »  »  *  * 

On  the  engine,  Joe,  as  soon  as  he  got 
out  on  the  straight  track,  could  see 
something  on  the  crossing.  A  few 
seconds  brought  him  near  enough  to 
see  who  it  was,  and  knowing  full  well 
that  it  could  be  no  trifling  matter  that 
had  brought  his  little  sweetheart  there 
at  that  time  of  night,  and  alone,  he 
shut  off  steam  and  applied  the  air 
brake.  Then,  as  he  got  down  on  the 
step,  prepared  to  get  off  as  soon  as  the 
train  slackened  sufficiently,  he  said  to 
the  fir«man: 

"Stop  her,  Tim,  and  back  up  for 
me." 

Murphy  had  hardly  straightened  up 
on  the  footboard  when  there  came  a 
crash  of  broken  glass,  a  blow  on  the 
shoulder  from  some  heavy  object,  and 
a  shattered  red  lantern  lay  on  the  deck 
at  his  feet. 

A  glance  at  the  bent  frame  and 
broken  glass  lying  in  the  bright  light 
of  the  open  fire  box  told  him,  and  the 
reverse  lever  of  the  powerful  locomo- 
tive went  back  with  a  jump,  a  stream 
of  sand  was  pouring  down  on  the  rails 
beneath  the  big  driving  wheels,  and 
the  little  Irishman  at  the  throttle  was 
giving  the  big  ten-wheeler  the  full 
benefit  of  the  100  pounds  of  steam  she 
carried. 

Hearing  the  crash  as  the  lantern 
went  through  the  window  Quinn  took 
desperate  chances,  and,  as  the  engine 
cleared  the  crossing,  jumped  to  the 
ground.  The  speed  of  the  engine  was 
so  great  that  he  was  unable  to  keep 
bis  feet,  ^nd  he  rolled  jn  tbf  ditoh  be- 


side the  track.  He  was  on  his  feet 
again  in  a  moment  and,  running  back 
to  the  crossing,  found  Polly's  slender 
form  lying  in  the  road. 

When  she  opened  her  eyes  her  head 
was  on  Joe's  broad  breast,  and  the  blue 
and  gold  conductor,  lantern  in  hand, 
was  eying  her  severely,  while  a  small 
but  rapidly  growing  crowd  of  passen- 
gers stood  around  and  wondered  what 
had  happened. 

Her  story  was  soon  told,  and  as  she 
was  on  her  way  home  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  baggage  master,  Quinn 
went  thundering  down  the  hill  with  his 
light  engine,  her  cab  and  tender 
crowded  with  an  armed  posse  recruited 
from  the  passengers  and  led  by  that 
muscular  little  Irishman,  Murphy,  who 
sported  a  murderous-looking  Winches- 
ter he  had  borrowed  from  the  express 
messenger. 

The  engineer  knew  when  to  stop 
now,  and  as  they  slipped  to  the  end  of 
the  trestle  they  saw  a  skulking  figure 
make  for  the  woods.  Murphy  sent  a 
shot  or  two  after  him,  but  when  the 
party  searched  the  woods  in  the  bot- 
tom there  were  none  of  the  wreckers 
to  be  found.  In  the  timbers  of  the 
bridge,  firmly  fixed  between  the  rails, 
they  found  four  big  ties,  so  placed  that 
they  surely  would  have  thrown  the 
train  to  the  rocks  below. 

What  became  of  Polly,  do  you  ask  ? 

A  short  time  ago  I  received  a  copy 

of  a  paper  published  at   ,  which 

contained  among  the  marriage  notices 
that  of  Joseph  Quinn  and  Miss  Polly 
Ward,  and  in  another  column  I  found  a 
notice  of  the  event,  including  a  long 
list  of  the  valuable  presents  given  the 
two. 

But  the  gifts  which  seemed  almost 
holy  in  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Polly  were  a 
beautiful  little  watch  from  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
inscribed:  "To  Polly  Quinn,  from  B. 
of  L.  E.,  in  memory  of  Rock  Creek;" 
and  a  watch  charm  in  the  shape  of  a 
shield,  made  of  solid  gold,  on  one  side 
of  which  was  traced:  "Polly  Ward, 
Flagman;  "  on  the  other  side  wore  the 
crossed  red  and  green  flags,  the  in- 
signia of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Trainmen,  who  had  elected  the  young 
lady  an  honorary  member  of  the 
largest  organization  of  railroad  men  in 
the  world. 


rianners  for  Boys. 


The  boy  in  the  family  seems  to  call 
for  every  one's  espec  ial  attention.  He 
is  always  doing  something  he  should 
not  do,  and  his  rollicking,  thoughtless 
manners  are  always  getting  him  into 
trouble.  From  father  to  youngest 
sister  he  is  scolded  and  admonished  as 
to  his  behavior.  All  think  it  their 
duty  to  add  something  to  the  polish 
which  most  boys  so  sadly  need. 

We  are  sure  a  boy  would  rather  be 
polite  than  otherwise.  He  would  much 
rather  know  that  people  said,  "What 
a  perfect  little  gentleman,"  than  to 
have  them  say  the  reverse.  And  he 
would  only  have  to  be  particular  about 
a  few  things  to  accomplish  this  object. 
The  following  are  a  few  rules  which 
well-bred  boys  always  observe: 

Take  your  hat  off  on  saying  "How 
do  you  do,"  or  "Good-bye." 

Take  your  hat  off  on  entering  any 
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room,  whether  it  be  office,  church  or 
private  dwelling,  and  also  in  elevators. 

When  walking  with  a  lady,  always 
keep  her  at  your  right  hand,  whether 
she  be  on  the  outside  of  the  walk  or 
not.  In  meeting  people  you  turn  to 
the  right,  and  you  would  thus  save  her 
from  being  brushed  against  by  the 
passing  crowd. 

When  opening  a  door  for  a  lady,  hold 
it  open  with  the  hand  and  permit  her 
to  pass  in  first. 

Precede  a  lady  when  you  must  go 
single  file. 

When  walking  with  a  lady,  always 
carry  her  bundles.  She  may  say  "no," 
but  she  will  think  more  of  you  if  you 
insist. 

Should  you  meet  a  gentleman  you 
know  with  a  lady  you  don't  know, 
raise  the  hat  in  passing. 

When  passing  a  lady  on  the  street, 
coming  from  behind  her,  raise  the  hat 
in  passing.  She,  of  course,  will  see 
who  it  is  when  you  get  ahead  of  her. 

When  necessary  to  pass  in  front  of 
any  one  always  beg  pardon  for  doing 
so. 

Precede  a  lady  in  going  upstairs. 
At  the  table: 

If  napkin  rings  are  provided  fold 
your  napkin  and  put  it  in  ring.  Other- 
wise do  not  fold  it,  but  leave  it  lying 
loosely  on  the  table. 

Never  eat  with  the  knife. 

Never  turn  liquids  into  saucer  to 
drink  them. 

Eat  desserts  with  a  fork  when  possi- 
ble. 

Do  not  toy  with  the  knife,  fork  or 
tumbler. 

Do  not  rest  the  elbows  on  the  table. 
Sit  erectly  and  lift  the  food  to  the 
mouth. 

When  dining  with  a  lady  at  the 
restaurant,  seat  her  opposite  to  you. 
If  not  possible  to  do  that,  let  her  sit 
around  the  corner  of  table.  If  she 
must  sit  beside  you,  place  her  at  your 
right  hand. 


Gems  of  Thought. 

The  truths  we  least  wish  to  hear  are 
those  which  it  is  most  to  our  advantage 
to  know. — Gems  of  the  Orient. 

Life  is  good,  and  the  highest  life  is 
God;  and  wherever  man  grows  in 
knowledge,  wisdom  and  strength,  in 
faith,  hope  and  love,  he  walks  in  the 
way  of  heaven. — J.  L.  Spaulding. 

Everything  of  an  abstract  or  sym- 
bolic nature,  as  soon  as  it  is  challenged 
by  realities,  ends  by  consuming  them 
and  itself.  So  credit  consumes  both 
money  and  itself. — Goethe. 

If  the  devil  ever  laughs  it  must  be 
at  hypocrites;  they  are  the  greatest 
dupes  he  has;  they  serve  him  better 
than  any  others,  and  receive  no  wages; 
nay,  what  is  still  more  extraordinary, 
they  submit  to  greater  mortifications 
to  go  to  hell  than  the  sincerest  Chris- 
tian to  go  to  heaven.— Colton. 

It  behooves  us  always  to  bear  in 
mind  that  while  actions  are  always  to 
be  judged  by  the  immutable  standard 
of  right  and  wrong,  the  judgment 
which  we  pass  upon  men  must  be  qual- 
ified by  considerations  of  age,  country, 
station  and  other  accidental  circum- 
stances, and  it  will  then  be  found  that 
he  who  is  most  charitable  to  his  judg- 
ment is  generally  the  least  unjust. — 
Southey. 

The  great  duty  of  life  is  not  to  give 
pain,  and  the  most  acute  reasoner  can- 
not find  an  excuse  for  one  who  volun- 
tarily wounds  the  heart  of  a  fellow 
creature.  Even  for  their  own  sakes 
people  should  show  kindness  and  re- 
gard to  their  dependents.  They  are 
often  better  served  in  trifles,  in  propor- 
tion as  they  are  rather  feared  than 
loved;  but  how  small  is  this  gain  com- 
pared with  the  loss  sustained  in  all  the 
weightier  affairs  of  life  !  Then  the 
faithful  servant  shows  himself  at  once 
as  a  friend,  while  one  who  serves  from 
fear  shows  himself  an  enemy. — Fred- 
erika  Bremer. 

Health  is,  indeed,  so  necessary  to  all 
the  duties  as  well  as  pleasures  of  life 
that  the  crime  of  squandering  it  is 
equal  to  the  folly;  and  he  that  for  a 
short  gratification  brings  weakness 
and  disease  upon  himself,  and  for  the 
pleasure  of  a  few  years  passed  in  the 


tumults  of  diversion  and  clamors  of 
merriment  condemns  the  maturer  and 
more  experienced  part  of  his  life  to  the 
chamber  and  the  couch,  may  be  justly 
reproached,  not  only  as  a  spendthrift 
of  his  happiness,  but  as  a  robber  of  the 
public;  as  a  wretch  that  has  voluntarily 
disqualified  himself  for  the  business  of 
his  station,  and  refused  that  part 
which  Providence  assigns  him  in  the 
general  task  of  human  nature. — Dr. 
Johnson. 

Fashion  Notes. 


Stylish  suits  of  tan  and  gray  duck 
have  heavy  white  vests. 

The  tartan  craze  has  attacked  para- 
sols as  well  as  shirt  waists. 

The  newest  materials  for  costumes 
are  alpacas  and  bareges  of  the  old  kind 
revived. 

Blue  serge  suits  are  made  with  box- 
plaited  bodices,  the  plaits  edged  with 
detachable  needlework  frills. 

Corsets  made  especially  for  cycling 
are  fitted  out  with  elastic  on  the  hips 
and  in  the  fastenings  back  and  front, 
so  that  they  give  perfect  freedom  to  the 
figure. 

A  stunning  boating  costume  is  made 
of  blue  and  white  striped  canvas,  with 
a  box- plaited  blouse  waist  open  to  show 
a  shirt  of  tucked  lawn  trimmed  with 
narrow  lace. 

Black  silk  muslin  and  chiffron  flow- 
ered in  soft  colors  and  large  patterns 
make  lovely  summer  gowns  for  matrons. 
They  are  made  up  over  black  tafleta 
and  require  very  little  trimming. 

Another  novelty  in  black  silk  has  a 
narrow  yoke  of  green  velvet,  and  the 
satin  is  cut  in  a  deep  point  at  the  back, 
on  the  shoulders,  with  two  points  in 
front  and  covered  with  spangles  to 
match  the  velvet. 

Pretty  flowered  lawns  and  muslins 
for  young  girls  are  trimmed  with  two- 
inch  striped  ribbons,  as  neck  band, 
holding  a  puff  in  the  sleeve  above  the 
elbow,  and  in  smart,  perkish  bows  each 
side  of  the  slight  fulness  in  the  bodice 
front.  The  lovely  Dresden  and  chine 
ribbons  are  u,sed  with  plain  materials. 

The  latest  capes  for  summer  wear  are 
triumphs  of  color  and  decoration.  One 
example  is  made  of  glace  silk,  that 
with  three  colors  to  it  has  a  chameleon 
eflect.  It  is  slashed  to  the  neck  at 
intervals  all  the  way  round,  and  cream 
guipure  is  inserted  in  the  openings, 
while  the  whole  is  spangled  with  small 
black  sequins  and  lined  with  white  silk. 

A  charmingly  simple  design  for  a  very 
young  girl's  frock  is  of  the  very  popular 
tartan  materials.  This  is  intended  for 
a  cool-day  gown  always  useful  in  the 
summer  wardrobes  of  children.  The 
yoke  and  sleeves  are  made  of  plain 
goods,  or  may  be  white  tucking  or  mus- 
lin, the  hanging  pocket  is  a  pretty  addi- 
tion when  the  frock  is  intended  for 
more  dressy  wear. 

Tan,  brown  and  dark-blue  mixed 
tweeds,  whipcords  and  checked  chevi- 
ots, soft  in  texture  and  light  in  weight, 
are  also  used  for  summer  traveling  and 
outing  suits,  and  for  these,  in  addition  to 
the  Eton  and  blazer  coats,  there  are 
Norfolk  jackets,  box-plaited  and  belted 
with  tan  leather  or  a  belt  of  the  same 
cloth.  Another  variety  of  jacket  is 
short  in  front,  like  the  Eton  coat,  and 
has  a  short  fluted  basque  at  the  back. 

Observing  Citizen — "The  needless 
waste  in  a  great  city  is  simply  dread- 
ful. Think  of  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  garbage  which  are  de- 
stroyed annually,  and  then  reflect 
what  a  blessing  it  could  be  to  the  agri- 
cultural districts."  Real  Estate  Man 
(sadly)— "  Yes,  it's  too  bad.  Whole 
mountains  of  it  go  to  waste  every 
year,  when  if  I  had  it  out  to  Frog  Hol- 
low I  could  fill  in  the  whole  guUey,  call 
the  place  Zephyr  Terrace,  and  sell  off 
the  lots  at  $1000  apiece." — New  York 
Weekly.   

A  young  widow  who  raised  a  magnifi- 
cent monument  over  her  late  husband 
inscribed  upon  it;  "  My  grief  is  too 
great  for  me  to  bear."  After  her  mar- 
riage to  a  second  husband,  upon  her  at- 
tention being  called  to  the  inscription, 
she  amended  it  by  adding  the  word 
' '  alone. " — Boston  Bulletin. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Grease  spots  may  be  removed  from 
wall  paper  by  putting  clean  blotting 
paper  over  them  and  pressing  it  with  a 
hot  flat-iron. 

To  clean  the  railings  of  balusters, 
wash  off  the  dirt  with  soap  and  water; 
and  when  dry,  rub  with  two  parts  of 
linseed  oil  and  one  of  turpentine. 

Linseed  oil,  thickened  with  resin,  is  a 
good  mixture  for  making  fly  papers;  or 
boil  to  a  thick  paste  1  lb.  of  resin,  3j  oz. 
of  treacle,  and  the  same  of  linseed  oil. 

When  your  face  and  ears  burn  terri- 
bly bathe  them  in  very  hot  water — as 
as  hot  you  can  bear.  This  will  be  more 
apt  to  cool  them  than  any  cold  applica- 
tion. 

In  eating  oranges  cut  the  fruit  in  half 
on  your  plate,  then  in  quarters, and  then 
cut  the  pieces  of  orange  out  of  the  peel 
with  the  knife  and  fork  (still  on  your 
plate,  not  holding  it  up  to  peel). 

Papered  walls  are  cleaned  by  being 
wiped  down  with  a  flannel  cloth  tied 
over  a  bi'oom  or  brush.  Then  cut  off  a 
thick  piece  of  stale  bread  and  rub  down 
with  this.  Begin  at  the  top  and  go  I 
straight  down. 

Powdered  starch  will  take  stains  out 
of  linen  if  applied  immediately.  Tea 
stains  may  be  removed  from  a  table- 
cloth by  immersing  it  in  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  sugar  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  rinsing  it  in  soft  water. 

Bits  of  toilet  soap  which  are  very 
small  may  be  utilized.  Make  a  bag  of 
Turkish  towelling  about  9  in.  square, 
and  put  in  it  all  the  small  pieces  of  soap. 
When  three-quarters  filled,  sew  up  the 
end  and  use  it  the  same  as  if  it  were  a 
cake  of  soap. 

Black  kid  gloves  are  sometimes  a 
source  of  annoyance  on  account  of  little 
white  streaks  at  the  seams.  This 
trouble  will  be  diminished  by  coloring  a 
little  salad  oil  with  black  ink,  then  rub 
this  over  the  white  places  with  a 
feather;  dry  quickly  outside  the  win- 
dow. 

Here  is  an  excellent  preparation  for 
polishing  brass:  Pound  fine  and  then 
sift  half  pint  of  rotten  stone.  Add  to 
this  half  a  gill  of  turpentine  and  enough 
sweet  oil  to  make  a  thick  paste.  Wash 
the  brass  first  in  soap  and  water;  wipe 
dry,  and  then  rub  with  the  paste.  Rub 
with  a  soft,  clean  rag,  and  finish  with 
a  piece  of  chamois  skin. 

Flowered  or  brocaded  silk  may  be 
cleaned  by  having  sifted  upon  it  some 
crumbs  of  stale  bread,  which  must  be 
rubbed  over  the  silk  with  the  hands. 
If  a  very  little  powdered  blue  be  mixed 
with  the  crumbs  it  will  be  advantageous 
to  those  shades  of  white  that  are  not 
creamy  in  tone.  But  great  care  must 
be  taken  in  using  the  blue. 

When  putting  on  new  gloves,  an  au- 
thority says,  begin  by  buttoning  the 
second  button  first;  then  take  the  first, 
which  is  thus  fastened  with  less  danger 
of  tearing  the  kid.  To  remove  the 
gloves,  do  not  pull  them  off  by  the 
fingers,  but  draw  the  top  of  the  glove 
over  the  hand.  Never  roll  gloves  when 
putting  them  away,  but  lay  them 
lengthwise. 

A  mother  recommends  numbers  six- 
teen and  twenty  cotton  for  sewing  but- 
tons on  children's  waists  in  those  cases 
where  the  eye  of  the  button  is  not  large 
enough  to  admit  the  large  eyed  needle 
that  will  carry  linen  thread.  In  order 
to  make  a  shank  to  the  button,  and  not 
to  strain  it  too  closely  to  the  cloth 
underneath,  put  a  pin  across  the  top 
of  the  button  and  pass  your  thread  over 
it  into  the  holes  of  the  button,  binding 


the  doubled  thread  in  your  needle 
around  the  button  once  after  each 
stitch.  When  the  pin  is  taken  out  the 
button  will  be  firmly,  but  not  too 
tightly,  fastened  in  place.  Coarse 
black  twist  like  that  used  by  tailors 
wears  better  than  linen  thread  for  sew- 
ing on  coat  and  shoe  buttons. 

Mysterious  rust  spots  on  clothes  are 
caused  by  Prussian  blue  which  is  substi- 
tuted for  indigo  in  some  kinds  of  laun- 
dry bluing.  To  test  bluing,  drop  a 
piece  of  washing  soda  in  a  mixture  di- 
luted with  cold  water.  If  the  compound 
turns  to  a  reddish  hue,  Prussian  blue 
has  deen  used. 

One  of  the  simplest  means  of  clean- 
ing silver  that  has  become  badly  black- 
ened is  to  mix  a  teaspoonfulof  ammonia 
with  a  cup  of  water,  and  use  a  little  of 
this  liquid  to  form  a  paste  with  whiting. 
Polish  the  article  to  be  cleaned  with  the 
paste,  using  a  soft  chamois  leather  to 
apply  it  and  another  to  dry  it. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Chocolate. — Put  one  quart  of  milk 
into  a  double  boiler.  Moisten  two 
ounces  of  cocoa  and  a  tablespoonful  of 
rice  flour  with  a  little  cold  milk,  then 
stir  them  into  scalding  milk;  stir  con- 
tinually until  it  thickens,  add  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  sugar  and  a  teaspoonful  of 
vanilla.  Then,  with  an  egg  beater,  or 
whisk,  beat  rapidly  over  the  fire  until 
light  and  smooth.  Serve  with  whipped 
cream. 

Rolls. — Take  two  quarts  of  flour, 
two  ounces  of  butter,  one  tablespoon- 
ful of  sugar,  one  pint  of  boiled  milk 
(cooled)  and  one-half  cup  of  yeast.  Put 
the  flour  into  a  big  earthen  bowl  and 
make  a  hollow  in  the  center;  put  in  the 
butter,  sugar,  milk  and  yeast,  not  rub- 
bing in  the  butter  separately.  Mix 
at  night,  cover,  and  set  in  a  warm 
place,  where  the  temperature  will  be 
even,  but  do  not  put  it  where  it  will  be 
hot  enough  to  scald,  or  where  you 
would  not  hold  your  hand  for  an  indefi- 
nite length  of  time.  In  the  morning 
knead  for  at  least  fifteen  minutes.  Set 
away  to  rise  again,  and  do  not  hurry 
the  process.  When  the  rolls  are 
wanted  for  a  New  England  tea  at  6  p. 
SI.,  the  dough  is  generally  kneaded 
again  at  2  p.  m.  Then  it  is  rolled  out 
about  a  half-inch  thick,  is  cut  with  a 
biscuit  cutter  and  folded  over,  roll 
fashion,  with  a  small  fleck  of  butter  in- 
serted in  each  one.  They  are  placed  in 
a  baking  pan,  are  covered  to  keep  from 
draft,  and  are  allowed  to  rise  slowly 
and  then  baked. 

Pineapple  Shortcake. — Beat  three 
eggs,  whites  and  yolks  together,  till 
they  are  very  light.  Add  one  and  a 
half  cupful  of  powdered  sugar,  the  juice 
of  half  a  lemon  and  beat  again  till  it  is 
frothy;  then  stir  in  a  scant  half  cupful 
of  cold  water,  still  keeping  up  the  beat- 
ing process.  Meantime,  having  put 
two  cupfuls  of  flour  in  a  sieve  with  a 
teaspoonful  of  cream  of  tartar  and  half 
as  much  soda,  now  sift  the  same  into 
the  egg  mixture.  Mobile  it  is  baking 
the  pineapple  is  prepared  by  peeling, 
removing  all  the  eyes  and  core,  pound- 
ing the  pulp  to  a  paste,  and  adding  the 
right  quantity  of  sugar  for  sweetening. 
This  is  spread  over  the  sponge  cake  to 
a  thickness  of  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch,  and  upon  it  is  poured  a  meringue, 
made  by  beating  the  whites  of  three 
eggs  to  a  stiff  froth  with  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  lemon  juice.  After  the 
meringue  is  spread  over  the  pineapple, 
the  cake  is  set  back  in  the  oven  and  al- 
lowed to  cook  slowly  for  ten  minutes, 
when  it  is  taken  out,  allowed  to  cool, 
and  is  then  ready  for  the  table.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  delicious  ways  in 
which  a  pineapple  can  be  used. 
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Dimensions  of  the  Universe. 


While  it  is  interesting  to  know  the 
distance  of  some  of  the  stars  in  miles, 
when  stated  in  that  way  the  nmnbers 
are  so  large  that  they  convey  very 
indistinct  conceptions  to  the  mind.  For 
this  reason  it  is  customary  to  estimate 
star  distances  in  "light  years."  A 
light  year  is  the  distance  that  light 
moving  at  the  rate  of  l.SC.HOO  miles  per 
second  travels  in  one  year.  _  This 
amounts  in  round  numbers  to  5,880,- 
000,000,000  miles.  The  distance  of 
Alpha  Centauri  is  4.35  light  years; 
that  of  Sirius,  the  Dog  Star,  is  almost 
exactly  twice  as  great,  or  8.0  light 
years;  that  is,  light  requires  8.9  years 
to  come  to  us  from  Sirius.  And  these 
are  among  the  very  nearest  of  the 
stars.  Some,  whose  parallaxes  have 
been  rather  estimated  than  measured, 
appear  to  be  situated  at  a  distance 
which  light  could  not  traverse  in  less 
than  one  or  two  centuries.  The  great 
star  Arcturus,  for  instance,  has,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Elkin.  a  parallax  of 
only  eighteen  one-thousands  of  a 
second.  Its  distance  must,  in  that 
case,  be  about  181  light  years,  or  more 
than  a  thousand  million  million  miles. 
And  if  its  distance  is  so  great,  then 
since  light  varies  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance  from  its  source, 
it  can  be  shown  that  Arcturus  must 
actually  give  forth  5000  or  6000  times 
as  much  light  as  the  sun  yields.  Yet 
Arcturus  is  evidently  much  nearer  than 
the  vast  majority  of  the  stars  are. 
Not  one  in  a  million  is  known  to  have 
a  parallax  large  enough  even  to  be  in- 
telligently guessed  at.  There  may  be 
stars  whose  light  requires  thousands 
instead  of  hundreds  of  years  to  cross 
the  space  separating  them  from  us. 

We  thus  see  that  only  a  few  points 
on  the  nearer  shores  of  the  starry 
universe  lie  within  reach  of  our  meas- 
urements; here  and  there  a  jutting 
headland,  while  behind  stretches  the 
vast  expanse  over  which  the  hundreds 
of  millions  of  stars  known  to  exist  are 
scattered. 


A  Powerful  Projectile. 


Horseless  Road  Carriages. 

For  several  years  inventors  and 
manufacturers  have  been  trying  to  de- 
vise vehicles  for  common  highways 
which  might  be  propelled  by  steam, 
gas,  compressed  air  or  electricity  for 
several  liours  without  interruption. 
There  is  a  growing  demand  for  such 
carriages,  and  in  time  it  will  be  met  in 
a  satisfactory  manner.  In  a  competi- 
tive trial  held  in  France  last  year, 
there  were  twenty-six  entries.  Tests 
of  speed  were  made  on  roads  running 
out  of  Paris  in  various  directions,  and 
the  honors  were  divided  between  steam 
and  gasoline  engines  as  propelling 
agents.  However,  it  should  be  added 
that  there  was  only  one  carriage  rely- 
ing on  electricity  derived  from  a  stor- 
age battery  in  that  contest.  So  great 
was  the  interest  developed  that  a  fresh 
competition  was  soon  arranged  for  this 
year;  it  was  held  last  week.  A  race 
in  which  fifteen  carriages  took  part, 
and  extending  over  the  common  high- 
way from  Paris  to  Bordeaux  and  re- 
turn, afforded  a  more  thorough,  though 
by  no  means  conclusive,  test  of  the 
various  systems.  The  distance  trav- 
eled was  730  miles  altogether.  The 
best  time  both  ways  was  made  by  a 
carriage  driven  by  a  "  petroleum  mo- 
tor," and  making  an  average  speed  of 
fifteen  miles  for  forty-nine  hours.  The 
next  three  carriages  to  arrive  were 
also  propelled  by  the  same  means. 
Definite  information  regarding  the 
mechanism  used  this  year  is  not  at 
hand,  but  the  "petroleum  motors"  last 
year  were  really  gasoline  engines, 
arranged  either  in  front  of  the  dash- 
board or  under  the  rear  seat.  The 
smell  of  the  escaping  vapor  was  un- 
pleasant, and  the  carriage  had  a  per- 
ceptible vibration  while  stopping  on 
the  road,  owing  to  the  action  of  the 
flywheel.  Efficient  as  the  storage  bat- 
tery is  in  propelling  boats,  its  struc- 
ture does  not  at  present  seem  to  be 
proof  against  the  jar  of  highway 
travel.  However,  it  is  reasonable  to 
believe  that  it  will  be  perfected  in  this 
respect  ere  long,  and  it  should  then 
surpass  all  rivals. 


At  Indian  Head  proving  grounds  on 
the  Potomac,  the  Ordance  Bureau  of 
the  Navy  Department  is  making  the 
first  complete  test  of  the  most  power- 
ful projectile  yet  contrived  for  modern 
naval  warfare — the  Wheeler- Sterling 
semi-armor  piercing  projectile;  each 
of  these  shells  weighs  1000  pounds. 
The  projectiles  are  thirteen  inches  in 
diameter,  two  feet  long,  and  have  a 
conical  head  of  chrome  steel.  They 
are  supposed  to  pierce  the  toughest 
nickeled  steel  armor  to  a  depth  of 
seven  inches  and  then  explode.  There 
is  no  end  to  the  havoc  they  will  cause. 
One  of  them  successfully  shot  is  sup- 
posed to  tear  the  biggest  battle  ship  to 
pieces.  The  projectiles  carry  sixty 
pounds  of  highly  explosive  powder  in 
their  heads.  The  Ordnance  Bureau 
has  ordered  400  of  these  projectiles 
and  two  selected  at  random  from  each 
hundred  are  put  to  the  test.  In  order 
to  make  the  shells  conform  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  navy  these  eight 
shells  must  perform  successfully  the 
work  claimed  for  them.  A  charge  of 
(i50  pounds  of  powder  is  required  for 
each  shot.  The  gun  from  which  they 
are  fired  is  thirteen  inches  in  inside 
diameter  —  the  largest  bore  used  on 
modern  battle  ships.  The  test  ar- 
ranged is  to  be  conducted  under  all  the 
conditions  as  nearly  as  possible  as  they 
would  exist  in  naval  engagements.  A 
ship's  side  in  facsimile  of  the  battle 
ship  Iowa  has  been  built  at  the  navy 
yard  at  Norfolk  and  sheathed  with  the 
armor  plate  to  be  used  on  this  great 
battle  ship.  This  has  been  brought  to 
Indian  Head  and  the  eight  lOOO  pound 
projectiles  will  be  fired  into  it  from  a 
distance  of  2000  vards. 


SCIENCE  CONFIRMS  HORSE  SENSE. 


A  m;i,iiM-ity  of  the  6ist  class  Ballroads of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  are  uslnt:  The 
Page  feiu-e.  Scientjlio  t*'sts  and  comparisons 
led  to  this  result.  Strange  to  say  tlie  best 
prairtlcal  farmers  of  l)otli  countries,  led  only 
by  e.xperlence  and  good  common  sense,  liad 
already  decided  In  its  favor,  and  now  Park 
Commissoners  and  I'emetery  Offlclals  seem 
bound  to  make  the  decision  unanimous.  We 
have  sold  double  the  amount  of  park  fence 
this  season  than  heretofore  in  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  business. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


"  -   -  - 

of  Bees,  Wasps,  Hornets,  Centipedes  or 
Scorpions — bites  of  animals,  reptiles  or 
insects,  are  instantly  soothed  and  quickly 
cured  with  Pain-Killer.    It  cotmtcracLs 
th«  effect  of  the  poison,  allays  the  irrita- 
tion, reduces  the  swelling  and  stops  the 
pain.    When  )  ou  go  fishing,  on  a  picnic 
or  on  any  otiting  trip,  be  sure  and  take  a  bottle  of 

Pain -Killer 

For  all  pain — internal  or  external — it  has  no  equal,  and 
for  Cholera  IVIorbus,  Diarrhoea  and  Dj  sentery,  it  is  almost 
a  .specific.  Sold  everj'where  at  25c.  a  bottle.  (Quantity 
has  been  doubled.)  Accept  no  imitation  or  substitute. 
The  genuine  bears  the  name — Perry  D.wi.s  &  Sox. 


P.  &  B.  FRUIT  DRYING  PAPER. 

★★★★FIFTH  5EAS0N.^^^^ 


UNEQUALED  FOR  DRYING  RAISINS  AND  PRUNES! 

If  you  have  not  used  it,  XRV"    IX  ! 


SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  PUKNISHED  ON  APPLICATION. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO. 

116  Battery  Street   5aii  Francisco. 


CHICAGO  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 


I     The  Williams  Standard  Typewriter 

I  Is  a  great  improvcmcut  over  thct  old  "lift  and 
'  peek"  machiues.  You  see  your  writing  while 
I  writing  it.  No  liftiuK  of  platen.  No  dirty  ribbon. 
Perfect  alignment.  Weighs  but  16  pounds  Does 
the  finest  work.  Kasiest  learned.  No  experiment. 
In  use  <i  years.  Adopted  by  British  War  Depart- 
ment over  all  the  old-fashioned  '  blind  "  machines. 
Write  for  sample  work  and  illustrated  catalogue 
and  testimonials. 

PACIFIC  STATES  TYPE  FOUNDRY, 

409  WashinKtuD  St  Sau  Kraiiclsco. 

Sole  Agents  for  California. 

ALMOND  HULLERS 

 For  Sale  by  

A.  O.  RIX,  Irvlngton,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 


UTRUMRN 


^  ..r  tl  ';T  MIllV.'SiJ 


MONARCH  CAR  PRESS 

lOTONS  goxCARSftOO 

MONARCH  J  Ro.,„AKv 

.THE      ,nCM  J— 

ISTMEbClTVtMX 

uu-ECAiipREasirniB 
WORUX. 


Monarch  and 

Junior  Monarch 

HMY  F»RESS. 

Patented  by  Jaob  Price. 

 ALSO  

Double-End  HURRICANE  Press 

(Two  Sizes). 
 FOR  SALE  BY  

L.  C.  nOREHOUSE, 

8.\N  I.K.VNOKO.  CAI.. 
wn.  H.  QRAV   General  Agent. 


VEHICLES 

ALL  KINDS. 


SAVED. 


HARNESS 

ALL  KINDS, 


No.  600.   Prxe.  $65. 

Top  Bai^gieH   S7Stuflll3S 

Road  WaRons  ,   45  to  00 

Two  !Seat  Wasons   46  to  110 

Phaetons   100  to  ISO 

Snrrles  and  Carriages   126  to  '.iOO 

Harueas   8  to  36 

WE   SHIP  EVERYWHERE. 
SoDd  2c  stamp  for  Catalogue  or  call. 

CALIFORNIA  WAGON  AND  CARRIAGE  CO. 

:ui'i  KKi-;.>io> r  sr..  san  fk.xncisco- 


Price's  Traction 
Engine. 


I 


We  have  one  of  these  engines  that  was  used 
I  about  one  month  last  season  and  was  taken  back 
I  by  us  by  reason  of  illness  of  purchaser.  Engine  is 
in  perfect  order,  and  in  better  working  order  than 
when  first  sent  from  the  factory.  A  BARGAIN. 
Indleated  power,  80-horse;  Cylinders,  8x8:  Wheels, 
8  ft.  high,  28  in.  wide;  weight,  less  than  10  tons. 
Price  when  new,  J4500. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

16  anil  IK  iJriimm  Street,  San  FraurUro. 


At  i  Price 


am]  Sllvrr  Waff  hct,  ftlfrrlM^ 

rtrjrt....  Ouusar.-I  I'i.lolH  I'mtf 


Orcwis,   PilBos  Cider  BlITl^ 


lirtllr.,  (Iniir  null, 
An,\l-i,  llnjl.itlrn, 
rrlll..  Hnnct  riowl, 
ttfnttrru  Il'.mprarl^ 

Skwi,  f-l'^l  SlnW<, 
~  ll^      RM  nmfrt. 


The  most  uuccessful  college  on  this  continent.   For  fall  particalars  address  the  .Secretary. 

JOS.  HUGHEH,  .■«.  R.  C.  V.  S.,  •.j337-25J9  .Stale  St.,  Cbicaso, 


III. 


Ouh  I>m«rr«,  IVpcl  mitt.  Si 
U*Ui>r  Prf«e«t  Jurk  s.r...«,  T— rki, 
frm  Klanili,  f^p?  Ilnnk.,  Ti.,-., 
hnnSlow'rs  <'>.(r>«  Mills  l.'>>>i'«> 
Com  PhnMerf,  IlamI  Curl^,  FnrcM, 
Fanning  Mills  Wrlnl»r«,  FnrinM, 
flrniii  nnmrts         C>.,w  Hnrtf    |t,>Il..r«,    .  .  - 

ILiT,  Hf...|i,  Klualnr.  ICnl'.  nad,  Pl.ir.rm       ri.nii(«r  ."I  .ILSS. 
S»r.l  for  rr"i.  .  iilol  .riic  nii'l  cm     hnw  In  Mi>n,-. 

UlBo.  JeKersoaBc.  ciiIQAiiO  Ki;  ^i.E  ro..  Rhicaao, III. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Cominissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGO.MEKY  8TRKKT, 
Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CaL.. 


July  13.  1895. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Market  Review. 


SAN  Francisco;  July  9,  1895. 

FLOUR— We  quote:  Net  cash  prices  ror  Family 
Extras,  in  .VlwS  «1  bbl;  Bakers'  Extras,  $3  40® 
$3  50;  Superfine.  U  3.5(5-2  60  ii*  bbl. 

WHEAT— No.  1  Shipping  Wheat  is  quotable  at 
87'4c  per  ctl  for  No.  1  and  »H%c  for  choice.  Mill- 
ing Wheat,  97i4o@$I  per  ctl.' 

BARLEY— Feed,  fair  to  good,  60c;  choice,  63=^0 ; 
Brewing,  67!4@70c. 

OATS  — We  quote:  Milling,  S1(®1  05;  Sur- 
prise, $1(®1  12'/^;  fancy  feed,  95c®81;  good  to 
choice,  S7vi@90c;  pooi*  to  fair,  80@82'/4c;  Black, 
nominal;  Gray,  8n@85c  *  ctl. 

CORN— We  quote:  Large  Yellow,  SI  10@1  U'A; 
small  Yellow,  $1  15<ffil  20^  ctl;  White,  $1®. 
$1  10. 

RYE— Quotable  at  85c  V  ctl  for  New,  and  nOc 
for  Old. 

BUCKWHEAT— Quotable  at  87!4®90c  ¥  ctl. 

CRACKED  CORN— Qviotable  at  $2.5@26  ¥  ton. 

OILCAKE  MEAL— Quotable  at  $25  per  ton  from 
the  mill.   Jobbing  lots,  $27  .50. 

COTTON  SEED  OILCAKE— Quotable  at  $24 
per  ton. 

MIDDLINGS— Quotable  at  $18  UXn'  lS  50  ^  ton. 

BRAN— Quotable  at  $13  .50@!4  50  f,  ton. 

GROUND  BARLEY— Quotable  at  $14  .50  T?.  ton. 

HAY— New  Wild  Oat  selling  at  $«  flOft'S; 
Wheat.  $8(3,10;  Alfalfa,  $fi('/'8  per  ton.  We  quote 
old:  Wheat,  $7  50@10  .50;  Wheat  and  Oat,  $7  .50(a 
10  50;  Oat,  $7®!);  Alfalfa,  $6@8  OO;  Barley,  $7(5) 
8  50;  Clover,  $7@8;  Compressed,  $7(®9;  Stock,  $5 
@6  ton. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  40(?«60c  IB  bale. 

BEANS— We  quote  as  follows  :  Bayos,  $1  40 
(^1  .50;  Butter,  $2(5(2  25  for  small  and  $2  2.5(ffi 
2' .50  for  large:  Pink,  $1  25(^1  05;  Red,  $1 
(ai  25;  Lima.  $.5(5)5  25;  Pea,  $2  fi0(S)2  80;  Small 
White,  $2  H0(«1,2  95;  Large  White,  $2  70(a),$2  80; 
Blackeye,  $.S(a).3  50;  Horse,  $1  I5(a>:l  40^  ctl. 

SEEDS— We  quote  as  follows:  Mustard,  Brown, 
$1  bt)m  75;  Yellow,  $2^2  25;  Trieste,  $1  90(a2  25: 
Canary,  3^(a:3i4c;  Hemp,  S'/jC:  Rape,  l%®2Hc; 
Alfalfa,  7c  ^  ft;  Flax,  $2  25("  2  M@  i>  ctl. 

POTATOES— Early  Rose,  60f"i70c     ctl  in  boxes 
and  5fX"-60c  fi  ctl  in  sacks.    Burbanks,  60(ff,85c 
ctl  in  boxes  and  .5()(f;:6.5c  i?  ctl  in  sacks. 

GREEN  CORN— Quotable  at  50c(6i,$l  per  sack 
for  Vacaville;  Berkeley,  small  crates,  8.5c@$l ;  large 
crates,  $1.50fgi2. 

ONIONS— Quotable  at  65c  ^  ctl.  for  Red. 

VARIOUS  —  We  quote:  Bay  Squash,  large 
box,  60(</  7.5c;  Cucumbers, —(n'—c  f,  box  for  Marys- 
ville;  Bav,  7.5r"90c  'f,  box;  Asparagus,  .50Si$l  00  V 
box  for  ordinary,  and  $1  .50(g.),2  1*  box  for  choice  and 
fancy;  Rhubarb, 25@.50c  1^  box;  Tomatoes.  20(840; 
Bay,  large;  boxes.  $1  50(SiI  75;  Winters, 6-lnch  boxes, 
.50c;  String  Beans,  2c  1?  lb  tor  common;  Ref- 
ugee, 3c  1?  ft:  Wax  Beans,  -i'/iCaHc  fh;  Green 
Peas,  7.5(a$l  per  sack  for  common  and  ^V^fff^V^c 
if(  ft  tor  garden ;  Green  Peppers,  .SO(6)40c  ^  small 
box  and  75c(a'$l  for  large  boxes;  Green  Okra,  1.5(ai, 
17c  ft;  Turnips,  .50c  ctl;  Beets,  .50(5i'60c  f,  sack; 
Carrots,  M^mc;  Cabbage,  7.5c  ctl;  Garlic,  new, 
2(g,3c  fi  ft;  Cauliflower,  U)@lf>c  1*  dozen;  Dried 
Peppers,  1,3®  15c  *  ft. 

FRESH  FRUIT— Apples— Quotable  at  25(56.50  1* 
large  box  for  Green  and  40rn  75c  ^  box  for  Red. 

Apricots — Quotable  at  40(5!60c  per  box  and  .30("  ■50c 
f  basket  for  Royals. 

Berries— Strawberries,  Sharpless,  $2(<ii3  ^  chest; 
Longworth,  $3rgi4;  Raspberries,  $1  75(5(3  ^  chest; 
Blackberries,  $1  .50@2  .50  f,  chest. 

Plums — Quotable  at2.5(a50c  as  to  quality  and  va- 
riety. 

Pears— Quotabk!  at  25(a'.50c  in  baskets  and  boxes. 

Canteloupes— Quotable  at  .$3@3  .50  f.  doz. 

Cherries— Quotable  at  Hmihc  f<  box. 

Currants— Quotable  at  $2  M@Z  50  chest. 

Pigs — Black,  single  layers,  15fcft25c  V  box;  double 
layers  .30(S40c  per  box.  White,  single  layers,  20(5' 
2.5c;  double  layers,  .•iO(5J4()c. 

Peaches- Quotable  at ;«(« fMlc  in  boxes  and  3.5@65c 
in  baskets ;  30-ft  open  boxes,  6.5(5'7.5c. 

CITRUS  FRUIT— We  quote:  California  Navels, 
$1  .50(^2;  Seedlings,  5()('ai7.5c;  Mexican  Limes, 
$4@4  .50  :p  box;  California  Lemons,  $1@2  for  com- 
mon and  $2(S\3 .50  per  box  for  good  to  choice. 

DRIED  FRUIT— Following  are  the  prices  fur- 
nished by  the  San  Francisco  Fruit  Exchange.  The 
figures  presented  represent  carload  lots,  smaller 
parcels  occasionally  selling  at  slightly  lower 
rates: 

Apricots — Fancy  Moorpark,  8c:  choice,  do,  7c ; 
fancy,  old,  7c:  new,  89ic:  choice,  old,  fic;  new,  8>4c; 
standard,  old,  5'/jC;  new,  7!4c;  prime,  old,  ,5c; 
new,  7c. 

Apples— Evaporated,  43i(a5'/ic;  sun-dried, 4(3i4Hc. 

Peaches  — Fancy.  6!4c;  choice.  .5c;  standard, 
4i4c;  prime.  4c:  peeled,  in  boxes.  l2(5M.3c. 

Pears— Fancy, halves,  .5c;  quarters,  4!4c ;  choice, 
4c;  standard,  3i4c:  prime,  3c. 

Dried  (Jrapcs— I'/Sc  1?  lb. 

IMums— Pitted,  3a)4c;unpitted,  \(<fic. 

Prunes— Four  sizes,  4c. 

Nectarines — Fancy,  6c;   choice,   5c;  standard, 
4i4c:  primi'..  4c. 
Pigs— White,  choice,  .3(5\5c. 

Raisins— In  sacks  (.Vl-Tb.  boxes  selling  at  J^c  V 
lb.  higher):  4-crown.  loose.  3'/4c;  3-crown,  2Hc;  2- 
crown,  2c;  seedless  Sultanas,  3c;  seedless  Mus- 
catels, 2c  ^  ft;  3-crown  London  Layers,  $1  40 
1»  box  in  20-Ib.  boxes:  clusters,  $2:  Dehesa  clus- 
ters, $2  .50;  Imperial  clusters.  $3;  4-crown,  loose,  $1 ; 
4-crown,  loose,  faced,  $1  15  f,  box. 

NUTS— Walnuts.  6(6)7c  for  hard  shell,  l&  Wc  for 
paper  shell;  California  Almonds,  6(ai.7c  for  .soft 
shell;  3(a4c  for  hard  shell  and  8(»10c  for  paper 
shell;  Peanuts,  3'/2(5  414c  for  California  and  .5rni6'/jc 
for  Eastern:  Pecans,  6c  for  rough  and  8c  for 
polished;  Brazil  Nuts.  7r*7!4c  f,  ft;  Cocoanuts, 
$4  .50(6)5  .50  ^  100;  Pine  Nuts,  20c  ft. 

HONEY— We  quote:  Comb,10(nmc;  water-white, 
extracted,  h^h%c:  light  amber,  extracted,  5; 
dark  amber,  4@4^c  *  tb. 

BEESWAX— Quotable  at  26@38c  ¥  lb. 

BUTTER— Creamery— Fancy,  15i4@16c;  seconds, 
14®I.5c  ^  lb.  Dairy— Fancy,  ISfflH^c;  fair  to 
choice,  ll@12'/4c;  store  lots,  nominal. 

CHEESE— We  quote:  Choice  to  fancy.  5H('>>6c; 
fair  to  good,  4(a.5c;  Eastern.  11®  12^0  1*  ft. 

EGGS— Quotable  at  12i4®13"4c  'f.  dozen  for 
store  and  1.5®  16  for  ranch;  Eastern,  14®  1.5c. 

POULTRY— We  quote  as  follows :  Live  Turkeys 
—  Gobblers,  12®  13c;  Hens.  ll®12c  ^  ft;  Roosters. 
$4  .5()(ai5  for  old,  and  $B®H  .50  for  young;  Broilers.  $2 
(a\3  tor  small  and  $3.50®4  for  large;  Fryers, $4  .50 
®5;  Hens,  $4  .50® 6;  Ducks,  $.3(n3  .50  for  old  and 
$2  .50("5  for  young;  Geese.  7.5(®$1  ^  pair;  Gos- 
lings, $I®1  25;  Pigeons,  $1(«  1  25  f,  dozen  for  old 
and$l(ail  25  for  young. 

WOOL— Following  is  the  Wool  review  of  Thomas 
Denigan,  Son  &  Co. :  The  bulk  of  the  California 
spring  Wools  has  come  forward  and  there  remain 
but  a  few  clips  from  the  remote  sections  of  Hum- 
boldt and  Meadocino  counties,  wblcb  will  arrive 


here  before  August.  The  Northern  Wools  this 
spring  have  been  particularly  tine,  and  therefore 
the.y  have  attracted  special  attention  and  brought 
very  satisfactory  prices  as  far  as  they  have  been 
marketed.  The  Wools  from  eastern  Oregon  are 
coming  to  this  market  only  in  limited  quantities, 
for  the  reason  that  a  large  share  of  them  have 
been  marketed  at  home,  chiefly  for  Boston  account. 
These  Wools  are  also  reported  in  better  than  usual 
condition,  and  the  competition  up  there  has  been 
very  sharp,  with  prices  at  least  2c  higher  than 
last  year's  average.  The  outlook  for  a  continua- 
tion of  Wool  activity  is  good,  with  every  hope  of 
getting  good  prices  for  our  coming  fall  clip.  The 
London  market  reported  10  to  15  per  cent  stronger 
than  last  April. 

We  quote  spring : 

Year's  fleece,  San  Joaquin,  ^  ft  6@6i4c 

6  to  8  months  do  6@8c 

6  to  8  months  Calaveras  and  foothill,  free  8®10c 

Do,  defective  6@8c 

Northern, good  tocholce  12@13Hc 

Do.  defective  8@10c 

We  quote  Nevada  spring : 

Light  and  choice    9@llc 

Heavy    

HOPS— Quotable  at  4®6c  ^  ft. 


California  Fruit  Sales. 


Chicago,  III.,  July  9.— The  National  Fruit 
Association  sold  California  fruit  to  day  as  follows : 
Hale's  Early.  $1.0.5®l.85;  Royal  Apricots,  $1..3.5(n> 
1.60;  Peach  Plums.  $l.7.5@1.85;  P.  D.  Plums,  $1.70; 
Simoni  Plums,  $1.85@2.05;  Bartlett  Pears,  $2..35® 
2..50;  half-pound  boxes.  $1.15;  Tragedy  Prunes, 
$I.R0fr;2;  Figs,  .3.5c;  Fontainbleau  Grapes,  $1.35. 

Porter  Bros.  Company  sold  at  open  auction  to- 
day :  Tragedy  Prunes,  $1.95;  Royal  Anne  Cherries, 
60c®$l.35;  Peaches,  J1.05@1.25;  Royal  Hative 
Plums,  $1.10@1.15. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  July  9.— The  National  Fruit 
Association  sold  California  fruit  to-day  as  follows : 
Hale's  Early,  $1®1.25;  McKevitt's  Early,  $1.10® 
1.60;  Royal,  'cots,  $1.2.5(;i'l.30;  Montgamet  Apricots, 
$I.25®2.35;  Royal  Hative  Plums,  $1.10(5  1.30;  Peach 
Plums,  $1  40(i-/ 2..S0;  Satsumas,  $2.20;  Tragedy 
Prunes,  $1.6.5@3;  Figs,  7.5c(S$1.35. 

The  California  Green  and  Dried  Fruit  Company 
sold  at  the  Erie  pier  to-day:  Pears,  $2. lOfr/ 2.6.5 ; 
Tragedy  Prunes,  $l.6,5(o'1.75;  Peaches,  7.5c(o$1.65; 
Plums,  $2.7.5®3.05;  San  Jose  Cherries,  85cfo$1..55; 
Walsonville  Cherries,  40(5  80c. 

Porter  Bros.  Company  sold  to-day  at  open  auc- 
tion: Clapp's  Favorite  Pears,  $2.45®2.75;  Ogon 
Plums, $2.20;  Satsumas,  $1.85ra'2.20;  Simonis,  $2.15; 
California  Reds,  -$2  10;  Tragedys,  $1.40fr/  2.05;  Peach 
Plums,  $1.4li@2;  (Jerman  Prunes,  $1.95;  Abundance, 
$1.40®l.95;  Burbanks,  $I..55®I.»0;  Royal  Hatlves, 
$1.70;  Purple  Duanes  Plums,  $1.65;  Sweet  Botans, 
$1.55;  Apricots,  $1.65;  St.  John  Peaches,  $1.25(5  1.55; 
Hale's  Early,  65c®$2.a5;  Pigs,  f)0c@$1.0.5. 

Boston,  Ma.ss.,  July  8.— Porter  Bros.  Company 
sold  at  open  auction  to-day:  Tragedy  Prunes, 
$2.2.5@3;  German  Prunes,  $2.62;  Royal  Hatlves, 
$1.50@2.25;  Peach  Plums,  $1..30(o  1.77;  Bartlett 
I>ears,  $2.62("'2.87;  Hale's  Early  Peaches,  $1.35® 
1.75. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  July  9.— Porter  Bros.  Com 
pany  sold  at  open  auction  to  day ;  Bartlett  Pears, 
$2.25;  in  half-pound  boxes,  $1.15@1.25;  Hale's  Early 
Peaches,  85(5)90c. 

Pittsburg,  July  9.— Porter  Bros.  Company  sold 
to-day:  Bartlett  Pears,  $.S@3.25;  Peach  Plums. 
$1.7,5(52.90;  Tragedys,  $2  30®2.75;  Royal  Hative 
Plums,  $1.85;  Peaches,  $1.10@1.40. 

Ci-EVELAND,  Ohio,  July  9.— The  National  Fruit 
As.sociation  sold  California  fruit  to-day  as  follows: 
Hale's  Early,  $1.2.5f'/ 1..^5;  Royal  Apricots,  $1.55(n 
1.75;  Bartlett  Pears,  $2.70r"2.85;  Tragedy  Prunes, 
$2.75;  other  Plums,  $1.. 50(5  2.25. 


An  incomplete  House. 

We  run  wil(i  over  the  furnishings  of  a 
house — its  furniture,  carpets,  hangings,  pic- 
tures and  music — and  always  forget  or  neg- 
lect the  most  important  requisite.  Some- 
thing there  should  be  always  on  the  shelf  to 
provide  against  sudden  casualties  or  attacks 
of  pain.  Such  come  like  a  thief  in  the  night, 
a  sprain,  strain,  sudden  backache,  toothache 
or  neuralgic  attack.  There  is  nothing  easier 
to  get  than  a  bottle  of  St.  Jacobs  Oil.  and 
nothing  surer  to  cure  quickly  any  form  of 
pain.  The  house  is  incomplete  without  it. 
Complete  it  with  a  good  supply. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT^S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe  Spfcdy  and  Positive  Cnre 
The  Safest,  Bent  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  BIcraiahes  from  If  orses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.   Impossible  to  vroduce  scar  or  Memish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $l,50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  drugBlsts,  or 
sent  by  express,  charees  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  u^e.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars.,' 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  t'O.,  Cleveland  O. 


One  Man  P  P  P 
30  Tons. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  drying-ground  force 
one  man  can.  with  the  Pacific  Prune  Perforator, 
clean  and  perforate  the  skins  of  thirty  tons  of 
fresh  prunes  or  any  other  fruit  in  a  day,  the  work 
all  being  done  on  ihe  drying  ground  or  in  the 
orchard.  No  fuel;  no  tire;  no  lye;  no  hot  water; 
but  little  cold  water;  no  bloat'M-s.  It  is  hy  far  the 
cheapest  machine  on  the  market  and  ei]ual  to  the 
best.   Four  sizes.    Send  for  circular  to 

Sperry  Wire  Works, 

715  nission  Street  5an  Francisco. 


I  bLCO  A*  fjni  n  plioii.  SPLENDOR  prune,  Van 
I  nfctO  OT  bULU      OEMAN  .,uin.  e-c/io,V,r  of 

r.urliaiili's  20  Million  •■new  creations."  STARK 
Treas  PREPAID  evi  rvwliere.  SAFE  ARRIVAL  guar, 
anloed.  'I  lie-great  inirr<erles"s:ive  yoii  over  HALF. 
Will  inns  of  the  best  trees"!)  years' experience  can 
grow;  they  •'live  longer  and  bear  better."— Sec. 
MurUm.  STARK, B^4,  Louisiana, Mo.,Rockport, III. 


Warm  Weather  Separators. 


During  the  hot,  sticky  -weather  of 
midsummer,  when  the  pastures  are 
short  and  flies  bother  the  cows,  is 
when  cream  separators  show  their 
quaHty.  The  milk  gets  thick  and 
ropy,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  skim.  The 
Sharpies  Russian  Cream  Separator 
brings  the  butter  fat  out  under  these 
conditions  clean  as  a  whistle.  It  is  also  one  of  the  meritorious 
points  of  this  machine  that  is  capacity  does  not  need  to  be  de- 
creased in  order  to  do  clean  skimming.  In  fact  it  does  better 
work  to  be  kept  right  up  to  its  full  capacity  all  the  time.  What  a 
Russian  needs  is  a  tablespoonful  of  oil  and  to  be  let  alone  w  hen  it 
is  at  work.  Then  it  keeps  right  down  to  business.  It  is  a  hard 
machine  to  clog  up,  and  with  average  good  milk  will  run  six  or 
seven  hours  continuously  before  the  bowl  needs  washing.  Send 
for  handsomely  illustrated  catalogue  and  testimonial  sheets. 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

West  Chester,  Pa., 
Elgin,  111. 
Rutland,  Vt. 


THE  BURRELL  PRUNE  MACHINE. 

A  New   Process  for 
Cutting  the  Skins 
of  Prunes. 

NO  FIRE;  NO  HOT  WATER;  NO  LYE. 

Cleans,  Cuts  and  Spreads  the 
fruit  at  one  operation. 

SIMPLE,  STRONG,  DURABLE, 
CHEAPER  AND  BETTER. 

Letters  from  Persons  who 
have  used  the  Burrell 
Prune  Machine: 

Mu  W.  H.  AiKKX.  of  Wris-'lits.  saya:  ■■  I  :i.iii  i)lea.seri  to  reeoinnieiiii  the  use  of  the  liurrell  Pi'une  Ma- 
chine, wliieli  does  Oelter  work,  a:  less  lahor  and  e.'ipense.  than  the  dippinfr  machines  now  in  use  My 
prune  crop  of  IK'.e  as  perforated  by  needl  s  in  the  Burrell  Machine.  In.stead  of  being  cut  by  lye  as  lii 
former  y.-ars.  and  the  crop  was  dried  to  niy  entire  satisfaction,  and  was  sold  at  full  prices.  The  prunes 
had  a  (.'lossy  anpearanee.  were  heavy  for  their  size,  and  no  obieetion  was  ursed  against  them  by  expert 
bu.Vfrs  but  iliey  were  reco  nni^nded  for  welsrht.  fruit  substance  and  appearance." 

Mn.  H  C.  MoiiiiKl.i,.  of  Wriprhts.  says:  "  I  put  out  the  (rrealer  piirt  of  my  crop  of  1S92  (about  100  tons) 
Machine,  because  it  w-as  more  coiivcnleiii.  did  better  work,  and  cost  less  to 
altlioujrh  I  have  a  flist-cbiss  dl)i|)intr  apiiaratus.  I  dried  perforated  and  l.ve- 
ile.  and  found  that  the  perforated  primes  dried  as  quickl.v.  were  of  better  Quality. 


with  the  liurrell  Prim 
lhan  ni.\'  dipper 


diinie  prunes  side  t)y  side,  and  found  that  the  pertorateu  primes  dried  as  quickly,  were  of  better  Quality, 
and  (rave  more  than  tivf  per  cent  greater  weight  of  dried  fruil  lli.iii  the  lye-dipped  prunes:  the  advantage 
in  the  season  s  output  beintr  alto(rether  ..bout  $1(HI0,' 


What  E.  J  WicKsoN  says  of  a  sample  of  perforated  prunes  scut  to  the  University  of  California  by  W. 
H.Aiken:  ■  Of  the  table  Quality  of  your  prunes  I  can  Only  say.  that  they  are  the  most  delicious  I  ever 
used,  and  they  have  a  richness  and  frnlly  flavor  which  I  have  never  seen  surpassed.  They  area  product 
to  hv  proud  of." 

[Other  letters  in  next  week's  Ritual  Pkess.] 

The  Burrell  Prune  Machine  is  m.aniifaclured  and  sold  b.v 

J.  B.  BURRELL,  449  West  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


Send  for 
CATALOGUE 
Mailed  free. 


NKVKll 
KKQtllRKS 
OILING 
-OH 
CLIMHlNt;  OP 
TOWERS. 


O  E  m    SXEEL    \A/  I  N  D  m  I  L  L 

WITH   iiKArHITK  BO.XKS. 

Guaranteed  more  durable  without  oil  than  oilier 
mills  that  are  oiled.  Practlcall.v  these  mills  re- 
quire no  attention.  Trul.v  a  Gem,  and  worth  its 
weight  In  gold.  It  combines  beaiit.v,  strength, 
durabllit.v  and  simplicity.  Governs  Itself  per- 
fectly, is  easily  erected,  and  is  sold  on  its  nierlt><: 
in  iacl.it  is  the  best  on  earth.  They  .'ire  gi'arcd 
l);ic-k  three  tu  (uir  the  wheel  making  them  run  in 
thr  liclitesl  wind  or  breeze.  The  mill  Is  ni:ide  eii- 
lirely  of  Steel  and  f'ast  Iron.  Each  one  of  ourGeni 
Windmills  Is  warranted.  If  not  satisfactory,  freight 
will  be  paid  b  th  ways  .aL.d  mone.v  refunded. 

We  carry  a  full  line  of  all  kinds  of  pumps  - for 
h:ind.  wiiidniill  :iiid  power  use.  .\d;ipted  for  all 
depths  of  wells.  Pipe.  Pipi- Fittings.  Brass  Goods, 
Hose.  Tanks.  el(\  Send  for(';ita]ogiie.  mailed  free. 
WOOUI  N&  I.ITTLK,  ;jl        4  itlnrkel  ^t.,S.I<-. 


NiLKS'  manual  and  reference  book  on  subjects 
connected  with  successful  Poultry  and  Stock  Rais- 
ing on  the  Pacitie  Coast.  Over  100  pages,  profusely 
Illustrated  with  handsome,  lifelike  Illustrations  of 
the  dlCferent  varieties  of  Poultry  and  Live  Stock. 
Price,  postpaid.  50  cents.  Address  PACIFIC  RURAL 
PRBSS  Office,  Sbd  Francisco,  Cai. 


SrfWELLMACHINERYwork.. 

All  kiiiilg  of  tools-.  Koi  tiine  for  tlic  ilri  Her  by  using  our 
,4dam>intine  proc.  sK;  cun  take  a  cor,-.  I'  Tfected  Econom. 
lc«l  Artesian  I'liinnlnK  RIkh  to  work  bv  Steam,  Air,  etc. 
r,etushelpT'>u.  THE  AMKKKXAN  WELL  WOKK8. 
Aiirar*,  III.)   OUeaso,  Ill.i  9bUm, 
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Grange  Celebration. 

(Continued  from  page  24.) 


and  near  the  head  of  each  horse.  Bro. 
A.  Showers  was  the  driver  of  the  float. 

The  Grange  float,  from  its  artistic 
effect  and  from  being  the  only  repre- 
sentative in  the  ceremonies  of  the  day 
of  the  great  agricultural  interest  of  a 
great  agricultural  people,  attracted 
much  attention  and  received  many 
favorable  comments  for  float  and 
Order. 

The  participation  by  Tulare  Grange 
in  the  ceremonies  and  exercises  of  In- 
dependence Day  may  seem  an  innova- 
tion, but  nevertheless  it  was  from 
pure  patriotism  and  good  citizenship. 

It  was  an  object  lesson  that  love  of 
country  and  freedom  is  a  distinguish- 
ing tenet  of  the  Order  of  Patrons  of 
Husbandry,  that  earnestness  and  zeal 
are  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
its  members,  that  the  Order  is  still 
laboring  for  the  good  of  the  farmer 
and  mankind,  that  Tulare  Grange  is  in 
full  sympathy  with  the  objects  and 
teachings  of  the  Order  and  is  now,  and 
ever  will  be,  ready  to  aid  and  promote 
its  mission  of  civilization.  J.  T. 


Mr.   Adams    Writes    of  the 
Summer  School. 


To  THE  Editor: — Possibly  some 
gossip  about  our  Summer  School  at 
Camp  Roache  may  not  be  uninterest- 
ing. By  this  time  doubtless  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  school  rather  than  the 
camp  is  what  we  most  think  of.  So 
much  was  said  at  first  about  a  camp 
and  so  little  about  the  school  that  I 
have  feared  that  our  enterprise  would 
be  considered  a  nK  ir  place  of  recrea- 
tion rather  than  what  we  hope  to 
make  it — a  great  center  of  influence. 
By  what  I  have  just  said  do  not  think 
I  undervalue  the  recreation  idea.  I 
only  think  that  will  take  care  of  itself, 
while  the  school  idea  needs  pushing 
because  not  yet  well  understood. 


The  general  publication  of  our  pro- 
gramme has  now  made  most  intelligent 
farmers  acquainted  with  the  scope  of 
our  work.  Now  we  all  very  well 
understand  what  Prof.  Hilgard  and 
Prof.  Wickson  and  the  others  from 
Berkeley  can  do  for  us,  because  we 
have  heard  them  and  know  that  we 
make  money  by  attending  to  what  they 
say,  but  whether  or  not  the  value  of 
the  work  of  Prof.  Ross  in  economics  is 
as  well  understood  I  cannot  tell;  if  not, 
it  will  be  in  due  time.  But  take  up 
any  one  of  the  lectures  at  random  and 
see  what  we  are  likely  to  learn  from 
it;  take  that  on  the  money  question, 
for  example,  where  Prof.  Ross  will 
doubtless  discuss  the  effect  of  changes 
in  the  form  of  currency  on  the  ability 
of  farmers  to  pay  debts;  will  free  coin- 
age of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1 
drive  gold  out  of  circulation  and  give 
us  silver  monometallism,  or  will  it 
not  ?  If  it  does,  will  that  help  or 
hinder  the  farmer  to  pay  debts  ?  Of 
course,  as  to  what  would  happen  in 
such  a  case  we  can  only  judge  by  know- 
ing what  has  heretofore  happened  in 
similar  cases.  What  Prof.  Ross'  opin- 
ions are  on  this  subject  I  do  not  know, 
and  I  doubt  if  he  makes  them  promi- 
nent, but  I  am  pretty  sure  he  will  tell 
us  some  things  which  we  have  not 
before  thought  of,  because  I  know  the 
man;  above  all,  I  am  sure  he  will  set 
U8  an  example  of  not  being  too  .sure 
that  we  have  nothing  to  learn  on  these 
subjects.  He  told  me  that  he  was 
very  anxious  indeed  to  meet  the  farm- 
ers who  are  practically  dealing  with 
the  every-day  problems  which  he  has 
to  lecture  to  young  men  and  women, 
and  to  talk  these  things  over  with 
them.  He  tells  me  that  he  expects  to 
learn  more  than  any  one  else  present. 
Prof.  Ross,  by  the  way,  is  a  strapping 
six-foot-and-three-inch  (or  thereabouts) 
farmer  boy,  who  has,  by  his  own  hard 
knocks,  attained  his  present  position. 
He  will  not  meet  us  as  a  stranger  and 
a  theorist,  but  as  one  just  gone  out 
from  among  us  and  perfectly  acquainted 
with  what  ails  us. 


until  three  o'clock  (by  the  way  not  all 
the  time  on  the  size  of  one  tent),  and, 
although  on  a  steep  southerly  slope, 
the  sun's  direct  rays  did  not  reach  me. 
I  wish  I  could  describe  the  spot.  On 
the  east  and  south  is  a  dense  shade  of 
second-growth  redwood;  a  comfortable 
trail  leads  from  the  new  road  a  few 
rods  distant  to  the  rear  of  the  tent 
platform,  which  for  this  particular  tent 
will  be  12x16  feet  and  have  on  it  a 
10x12  or  12x14  tent.  The  front  door  of 
the  tent  will  be  on  the  back  side  next 
the  hill,  while  at  the  other  end  the 
platform  will  project  some  feet  beyond 
the  tent,  permitting  the  camper  to  sit 
thereupon  in  his  camp  chair  and  look 
out  upon  the  sea  through  a  peep- 
hole which  he  will  cut  through  the  red- 
wood branches.  The  ground  being 
steep,  the  down-hill  end  of  the  plat- 
form will  be  about  six  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  of  course  have  a  stout 
railing.  This  is  the  steepest  spot  that 
will  be  used  for  tenting,  but  it  was  the 
first  to  come  to  and  one  of  the  prettiest. 
It  is  the  spot  I  would  choose,  and  there 
is  room  for  three  tents  behind  that 
redwood  clump.  The  water  will  be 
delivered  by  a  pipe  at  the  front  door, 
and  there  will  be  a  platform  adjoining, 
about  four  feet  square,  for  a  stove.  As 
I  cleared  away  the  spot  I  wondered 
what  brother  Granger  would  be  the 
first  to  occupy  it,  and  thought,  God 
bless  him,  anyhow. 


By  the  way,  as  we  go  on  we  dis- 
cover that  there  are  many  kinds  of 
campers.  In  proposing  a  farmers' 
camp  we  supposed  we  were  providing 
for  a  vigorous  lot  of  folks  who  would 
readily  enjoy  doing  just  what  I  did 
yesterday — and  1  never  did  a  more  en- 
joyable day's  work — clearing  up  and 
bringing  out  the  beauty  of  a  beautiful 
spot;  but  while  there  are  plenty  of 
these,  we  find  there  are  others  who 
wish  to  go  and  camp  somewhere  where 
they  can  press  a  button  and  have  some 
one  else  do  the  rest.  Well,  these  are 
excellent  people,  and  in  due  time  we 
shall  be  able  to  provide  for  them  and 
make  them  happy,  but  they  are  not 
the  men  and  women  who  will  move  the 
world.  Those  whose  influence  will  go 
out  from  here  and  be  felt  among  their 
fellow  men  will  be  sturdy  souls  who 
can  cut  their  own  trails.  But  we 
shall  be  glad  to  see  the  others. 


1  write  in  this  way  because  I  wish 
the  farmers  of  the  State  represented 
in  the  Grange  to  own  this  spot  and 
take  in  it  the  interest  which  one  takes 
in  his  own.  In  arranging  for  this  we 
have  struck  a  legal  snag  which  we 
don't  wish  to  cut  out  until  the  State 
Grange  meets.  We  find  that  under 
our  State  law  there  can  be  no  trust 
created  for  such  a  purpose;  and  while 
we  are  ready  to  deed  absolutely  to  the 
State  Grange,  we  cannot  do  so  until  it 
incorporates.  Meanwhile  we  are  im- 
proving the  property,  which  is  worth 
$1000  more  than  it  was  two  months 
ago.  By  the  end  of  this  week  we  shall 
have  done  upon  it  nearly  double  the 
work  that  a  few  of  us  paid  $1100  for 
two  years  since  on  another  road. 


Yesterday  I  cleared  away  the  brush 
for  the  first  tent.    I  worked  all  day 


There  will  be  this  year  no  charge  of 
any  kind  except  the  lecture  fees  of  $2 
to  those  who  bring  their  own  tents. 
For  lack  of  money  we  cannot  buy  tents 
to  rent,  and,  for  lack  of  experience,  we 
would  not  if  we  could.  Accommodat- 
ing ourselves  as  we  shall  to  the  size 
and  situation  of  the  suitable  spots, 
hardly  two  tents  will  be  alike,  and  the 
economical  way  will  be  to  buy  the  ma- 
terial and  bring  a  tent-maker  here  to 
make  them  as  we  set  them  up.  Hence 
we  must  rent  them  and  charge  for 
their  use  just  what  we  pay,  which  will 
be  from  $5  to  $8  for  a  month  or  any 
part  thereof.  This  will  be  for  the  tent 
alone.  Campers  must  bring  what  they 
need.  If  they  bring  stoves,  there  is  no 
end  of  dry  wood  for  the  gathering,  but 
oil  stoves  will  of  course  be  handier. 
Next  year  we  hope  to  have  stoves  for 
rent.  Those  preferring  to  do  so  can 
bring  tents  and  obtain  day  board 
near  by. 

We  shall  have  a  profitable  meeting, 
although  probably  a  small  one,  and 
Highland  Grange  pledges  itself  that 


all  who  come  shall  have  plenty  of  fun 
with  the  serious  work.    Come  and  see. 

Edward  F.  Adams. 
Wrights,  July  7th. 


Spry  at  Sixty. 

THE  REMARKABLE  VITALITY 
AN  AGED  CALIFORNIAN. 


OF 


stands  To-day  UiiKcathed  by  OiHeaMe.  How 
He  Conquered   RheumatlHui.  HIg 
Story   Will   Interest  and 
Benefit  All  Old  Folks. 

From  the  Hraminer,  San  Franeinco,  Cal. 

There  is  at  least  one  happy  man  in  San 
Francisco  to-day — one  man  who  can  enjoy,  de- 
spite the  fact  of  his  being  sixty  years  of  age 
and  of  corpulent  build,  the  full  and  free  use  of 
all  the  powers  of  mind  and  body. 

James  Keenan  is  a  prominent  liquor  dealer 
at  2.5(5  Brannan  Street,  and  it  is  he  who  is  now 
lauding  those  who  have  restored  him  from  a 
bed  of  pain  to  his  former  youthful  activity. 
Mr.  Keenan  had,  to  within  a  year  ago,  been 
blessed  with  the  enjoyment  of  almost  perfect 
health.  He  had  never  known  what  it  was  to 
be  confined  for  weeks  at  a  time  upon  a  couch 
of  painful  disease,  nor  even  to  lose  the  vigor- 
ous action  of  mind  or  limb  which  had  enabled 
him,  through  the  many  years  of  his  bu.siness 
life,  to  perform  his  daily  tasks  unaided  and 
unadvised. 

It  was  a  year  ago  that  Mr.  Keenan  first 
suffered  the  hand  of  disease  to  take  hold  upon 
him.  At  that  time  he  was  stricken  down  by 
an  aggravated  attack  of  rheumatism,  which 
robbed  him  of  the  use  of  his  lower  limbs  and 
of  both  his  hands.  For  fully  six  weeks  he  lay 
on  his  couch,  a  helpless  victim  of  the  dread 
disease,  and  all  the  time  he  suffered  intense 
pain  in  the  affected  jxtrtions  of  his  body.  He 
could  not  move  himself  upon  his  bed,  and  all 
that  he  ate  had  to  be  fed  to  him  by  those  in 
attendance.  He  had  about  despaired  of  ever 
gaining  release  from  the  clutches  of  the 
frightful  disease  when  one  morning  his  atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  an  advertisement,  in  a 
morning  paper,  of  a  remedy  for  rheumatism. 
The  story  of  what  succeeded  this  casual  glance 
at  a  medicine  advertisement  can  best  be  told 
in  the  words  of  Mr.  Keenan  himself,  who, 
when  asked  for  an  explanation  of  his  seem- 
inglj'  miraculous  cure,  gave  the  following 
account: 

"It  seemed  to  me  that  after  all  the  weeks  of 
terrible  suffering  that  I  had  endured  there 
could  not  possibly  be  a  relief.  I  had  no  faith 
in  patent  medicines,  and  when  I  saw  in  a 
paper  the  advertisement  of  Williams'  Pink 
Pills,  I  was  induced  to  try  them  only  in  .sheer 
de.speration.  I  did  not  feel  any  relief  until  I 
began  taking  the  second  box  of  the  pills,  but 
then  the  pain  began  gradually  to  leave  me, 
my  appetite  became  better,  and  I  could  sleep 
soundly  throughout  the  night  without  experi- 
encing any  of  the  jerking  pains  that  had  be- 
fore kept  ine  awake.  I  continued  to  take  the 
pills,  and  it  was  only  a  short  time  until  the 
rheumatism  had  entirely  left  my  hands,  and 
I  had  so  far  recovered  the  use  of  my  legs  as  to 
be  able  to  walk  about  the  house  without  as- 
sistance. In  about  two  weeks  more  I  was  en- 
tirel.v  free  from  the  disease,  but  I  took  two 
more  boxes  of  the  pills  as  a  precaution  against 
a  return  of  the  rheumatism.  From  the  time 
that  the  last  trace  of  the  disease  left  me  I 
have  not  felt  the  least  sign  of  its  return,  and 
I  can  truthfully  say  that  I  now  enjoy  as  free 
use  of  my  limbs  as  ever  I  did  before  the^rheu- 
matism  attacked  me. 

"I  have  taken  the  pains  to  recommend 
Williams'  Pink  Pills  to  a  number  of  my 
friends  who  are  suffering  from  rheumatism. 
I  think  I  know  of  no  other  remedy  that  will 
afford  such  quick  and  permanent  relief  from 
rheumatism  as  do  Williams'  Pink  Pills,  and  I 
only  hope  that  many  others  may  be  brought  to 
see"  and  feel  the  high  curative  powers  that 
the  pills  possess." 

The  foregoing  is  but  one  of  many  wonderful 
cures  that  have  been  credited  to  Dr.  Williams' 
Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People.  Diseases  which 
heretofore  have  been  supposed  to  be  incur- 
able, such  as  locomotor  ataxia  and  paralysis, 
succumb  to  this  wonderful  medicine  as  readily 
as  the  most  trifling  ailments.  In  many  cases 
the  reported  cures  have  been  investigated  by 
the  leading  newspapers  and  verified  in  every 
possible  manner,  and  in  no  case  has  the  least 
semblance  of  fraud  been  discovered.  Their 
fame  has  spread  to  the  far  ends  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  there  is  hardly  a  drug  store  in  this 
country  or  abroad  where  they  cannot  be  found. 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  contain,  in  a  con- 
densed form,  all  the  elements  necessary  to 
give  new  life  and  richness  to  the  blood  and 
restore  shattered  nerves.  They  are  an  un- 
failing specific  for  such  diseases  as  locomotor 
ataxia,  partial  paralysis,  St.  Vitus'  dance, 
sciatica,  neuralgia,  rheumatism,  nervous 
headache,  the  after  effect  of  la  grippe,  palpi- 
tation of  the  heart,  pale  and  sallow  com- 
plexions, all  forms  of  weakne.ss  either  in  male 
or  female.  Pink  Pills  are  sold  by  all  dealers, 
or  will  be  sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of  price 
(50  cents  a  box,  or  six  boxes  for  $2.50— they 
are  never  sold  in  bulk  or  by  the  100)  by  ad- 
dressing Dr.  Williams'  Medicine  Company, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


TREE  -  W/\SH. 

Olive*  Dip. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    WJ .    JACKSON    iSk  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      Mo.  826  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCX).  CAL. 


VAOP  CAlwIPORINIA.VA 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
iNCOaPORATXO  APBIL.  1«74 


Capital  Paid  Up  •1.000,000 

Reserve  Fund  and  Undivided  Profits,  130,000 
Dividends  Paid  to  Stockholders....  832,000 
— orpicEKS  

H.  M.  LaRITK  President. 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vice-President. 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIER. . .  .Cashier  and  Manager. 
C.  H.  Mccormick  secretary. 

General  Banklnir.  Deposits  Received,  Gold  and 
Silver.  Bills  of  Exchanfre  Bought  and  Sold.  Loans 
on  Wheat  and  Country  Produce  a  Specialty. 

January  1.  1894.       A.  MONTPELLIER.  Manager 


The  Oriental  Gas  Engine 


IS  THE  BEST  be- 
cause it  combines 
simplicity  of  con- 
structloD  with  power 
and  economy  of  space. 
It  can  be  run  with 
natural  or  manufac- 
tured gas  or  gasoline. 

It  can  be  used  for 
pumping  purposes,  as 
well  as  for  all  pur- 
poses where  a  perfect 
engine  is  required, 
with  the  advantage 
of  lessening  the  risk 
of  explosions.  No 
licensed  engineer  at 
a  high  salary  needed 
to  operate  it. 

Send  for  circulars 
and  prices  if  a  good 
safe  engine  Is  what 
you  need. 


The  Oriental  Launch  is  Perfection. 
M.  A.  GRAHAM, 

Inventor  and  Manufacturer, 
105  lieale  Street  San  Francisco. 


Porteous  Improved  Scraper. 

Patented  April  3.  1883.    Patented  April  17,  1883. 


Mannfactared  by  O.  LISSKNDKN. 

The  attention  of  the  public  Is  called  to  this 
Scraper  and  the  many  varieties  of  work  of  which  it 
Is  capable,  such  as  Railroad  Work,  Irrigation 
Ditches,  Lievee  Building.  Leveling  Land.  Road  Mak- 
ing, etc. 

This  Implement  will  take  up  and  carry  its  load  to 
any  desln-d  dislance.  It  will  distribute  the  dirt 
evenly  or  deponit  its  load  In  bulk  as  desired.  It 
win  do  the  work  of  Scraper.  Grader,  and  Carrier. 
Thousands  of  these  Scrapers  are  In  use  In  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

|y  This  Scraper  Is  all  Steel— the  only  one  manu- 
factured In  the  St.ate. 

Price,  all  Steel,  four-horse.  »4(»:  Steel,  two-horse, 
*31.   AddreHB  all  orders  to 

G.  LISSEHDEH.  STOCKTOH,  CAL. 


"INDURINE"  COLD  WATER  PAINTS. 

A  Most  Rcmark.ible  Material  is  the 
OUTSIDE  IfSDURIINE. 

It  stands  rain  and  exposure  as  well  as  oil  paint 
and  costs  only  a  fraction  as  much. 

It  is  just  the  thing  for  fences,  outbuildings,  fac- 
tories, etc.,  being  cheap,  durable  and  easily  ap- 
plied by  anyone. 

It  has  no  equal  as  a  light  reflector  for  light- 
shafts  and  court-yards  of  large  buildings.  It  Is 
supplied  in  a  thick  paste,  to  be  diluted  with  cold 
water.   It  is  made  In  white  and  several  colors. 

IMSIOE    I  IN  D  U  R  I  IN  E 
Is  designed  especially  for  factories,  stables,  and 
general  Inside  work,  as  a  substitute  for  white- 
wash, kaLsomine  or  oil  paint. 

/(  niU  not  rub  or  ecale,  soften  or  darken  with 
age,  and  works  well  over  old  whitewash.  A  dry 
powder  to  be  mixed  with  cold  water. 

Both  Indurines  are  perfectly  lire-proof. 

Send  for  circular  and  prices  to 

WM.  mJKl),  MANUFACTUKKK, 
Mills  KulIdinK.      -       -      San  Franclxco,  Cal. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 
ifi  General  Commission  Merchants,  ifi 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

49*Per80nal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
Interest. 
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Picked  Up  Here  and  There. 


AccoRinNo  to  the  statistics  of  the 
tenth  census,  the  agricultural  la- 
borers of  this  country  numbered  3,- 
321^,876. 

Native-born  farmers  of  this  coun- 
try  form  26  per  cent  of  its  population; 
farmers  of  foreign  birth  number  17.6 
per  cent. 

A  Hungarian  penman  residing  at 
Vienna  exhibits  a  grain  of  wheat  upon 
which  he  has  plainly  written  308  words, 
all  properly  punctuated. 

The  people  of  the  United  States 
drink  about  25,000,000  bushels  of  grain 
annually.  They  do  not  exactly  take  it 
in  the  form  of  grain. — Los  Angeles 
Herald. 

This  is  evidently  an  awful  year  for 
insects.  Between  the  Hessian  fly  and 
the  gold  bugs  and  the  Presidential  bees 
the  summer  will  be  lively  enough. — 
New  York  Journal. 

"I'm  afraid  I  sha'nt  like  this  place," 
said  the  summer  girl,  as  she  surveyed 
the  broad  verandaed  hotel,  where  not 
a  man  was  to  be  seen.  "There's  too 
much  balcony  and  not  enough  Romeo." 
— New  York  Evening  Sun. 

The  great  Vina  farm,  belonging  to 
the  Stanford  estate,  comprises  about 
56,000  acres.  Besides  the  immense 
vineyards,  the  farm  supports  40,000 
sheep,  200  blooded  horses  and  400  work 
horses,  besides  1200  head  of  cattle. 

Miriam — Now  you  are  out  here  at 
Lonesomehurst,  you  must  fairly  revel 
in  fresh  vegetables,  dear. 

Millicent  (rapturously) — We  do. 
Would  you  believe  it  (impressively), 
we  can  buy  them  almost  as  cheaply 
here  as  we  could  in  the  city. — Puck. 

Twenty  acres  of  celery  in  Orange 
county,  Gal.,  will  produce  twenty-five 
carloads.  A  carload  of  celery  will  sell 
for  1400  in  the  Chicago  market.  At 
this  rate  the  total  product  of  the 
twenty  acres  would  be  $10,000,  or  $500 
an  acre,  less  freight  charges.  The 
celery  is  raised  on  peat  lands. 

With  festivals,  laughter,  music  and 
song,  Californians  are  celebrating  the 
new  era  of  prosperity,  which,  like 
gentle  dew  from  heaven,  is  spreading 
over  the  land.  He  must,  indeed,  be  a 
misanthropist  who  does  not  see  in  these 
joyous  gatherings  a  harbinger  of  the 
glorious  future  of  our  State. — Santa 
Rosa  Star. 


WlOO  Keward,  ISIOO. 

The  reader.s  of  this  paper  will  be  plea.sed  to 
learn  that  there  is  at  least  one  dreaded  disease 
that  science  has  been  able  to  cure  in  all  its  stages 
and  that  is  Catarrh.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  the  ! 
only  positive  cure  now  known  to  the  medical 
fraternity.  Catarrh  being  a  constitutional  dis- 
ease, requires  a  constitutional  treatment.  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting  directly 
upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system, 
thereby  destroying  the  foundation  of  the  disease, 
and  giving  the  patient  strength  by  building  up 
the  constitution  and  assisting  nature  in  doing  its 
work.  The  proprietors  have  so  much  faith  in  its 
curative  powers  that  they  offer  One  Hundred 
Dollars  for  any  case  that  it  fails  to  cure.  Send 
for  list  of  Testimonials. 

Address         F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

«S-Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 


One  way  to  make  times  good  and 
money  easy  is  to  get  to  work  produc- 
ing something  that  can  be  sold,  at  the 
same  time  developing  the  resources  of 
this  great  valley,  where  the  increase  in 
the  value  of  all  property  in  the  next 
ten  years  will  make  every  man  who 
owns  a  piece  of  land  independent  if  he 
lives  within  his  means. — Fresno  Ex- 
positor. 

List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOB  THE  WEEK  ENDING  JONE  25,  1895. 
541,.5»6.— HoseC  oupling— W.  Curlett,  S.  F. 
541,725.— Bkick  Machine— W.  E.  Damon,  Pomona, 
Cal. 

.541,539.— Steam  Genkhatoh- A.  Heberer,  Alameda 
Cal. 

541,621.— Tuning  Pin— H.  Muller,  S.  F. 
541,496.— Car  Coupling— J.  C.  Parrott,  Pullman, 
Wash. 

541,790.— Elevator— S.   M.  Philbrick,  Portland, 
Ogn. 

54 1, .500.— Electric  Contkoller— O.  H.  &  A.  F. 

Pieper,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
541.681.— SusPENUKKS—H.  Putz,  S.  F. 
541.792.— Safety  Pin— J.  Schary,  S.  F. 
54l,.'Sl()  — Roll  Paper  Printer- Sullivan  &  Ma- 
thews, Seattle,  Wash. 
24.432 —BADtiE  Design— W.  N.  Brunt,  S.  F. 
Note.— Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  patents  fur- 
nished oy  Dewey  &.  Co.  in  the  shortest  time  possible 
(by  uiall  fur  telegraphic  order).     American  and 
rorelgii  pait  ius  obtained,  and  general  patent  busi- 
ness for  Pailtie  Coast  Inventors  transacted  with 
perfect  seciirliy.  at  reasjuable  rates,  and  lu  the 
shortest  possible  time. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  less  lu  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
iiionth. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  ItUKKK,  H2B  Market  St.,  S.  P.    Al  Prize  Hol- 
stelns;  Urade  Milch  Cows.   Fine  Pigs. 


HULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  DanvUie,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MUKPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle,  Poland-China  &  Berkshire  Hogs. 


M.  D,  HOPKINS,  Petaluma.  Registered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.   Both  sexes  for  sale. 


PKTER  .SAXK  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence soUciied. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
la  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 


Poultry. 


A.  BU.SCHKE,  Traoy.  Cal.,  breeder  of  Thorough- 
bred White  Leghorns.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks; 
.OUO  head  young  stock  to  select  from;  single  birds 
from  $2  up;  trios  from  S.'j  up;  eggs  $1.50  per  setting. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED    EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


Swine. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  «26  Market  St.,  S.  F.— BERKSHIRES. 


CIIAS.   A.   .STOWE,    Stockton,   Berkshire  and 
Poland-China  Hogs. 


M.  MILLER,  EUslo,  Cal.    Registered  Berkshlres. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Poland-China,  Essex  and  Yorkshire  Swine. 


TYLER  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.   Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  H.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
1  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
.  bred  Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
□  Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


J.H.iiiLIDK,  Sacr;imento.  Very  large  choice  Span- 
ish. French  and  Shropshire  rams.  Bedrock  prices. 


R.  H.  CRANE,  Petaluma,  Cal.  Southdown  Sheep. 


1000  SHROPSHIRES. 

I..arifeRt   Mutton  Ram 
Hreeding:  I'arm  ill 
America. 

Range  trade  a  specialty. 
Also  atted  show  stock 
in  season. 
Come  or  write — 

A.  O.  FOX.  Owner. 
Oregon.  Dane  Co.,  AVls. 


FARMERS,  ATTENTION ! 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  EMPLOY  ANYBODY? 

If  so,  we  furnish  Farm  Hands,  Teamsters,  Men 
and  Wives,  etc..  promptly.   No  charges  to 
employers.   Send  in  your  orders  to 

J.  F.  CROSETT  &  CO., 

Employment  Agency. 


628  Sacramento  Street, 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SAMPLE  American  Bee  Journal. 

(Eetablished  1861 ). 
Weekly,  *i  a  year.  7  Editors. 


1  (iO  -  page 
Bee-Book 
Free! 


FREE 


All  about  Bees  and  Honey 

G.W.YOEK&CO. 

56  Fifth  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  Ilil^INOIS 


SENDYOURNAMEaAOORESS  ON  POSTAL  CAPO^o 
LE  CRAND  POULTRY  RANCH,WE5T  RIVERSIDE  CAt 
"auCEHi'UHEY  WILL  SEND  YOU  SOMETHINd  USe'fUL 
aY  DECEMBER  IS!"  N  EX  T.>'">"  SCW  UECHORNSSJJiSr. 


IN  THESE  TIMES 

You  Can  Largely  Increase 

Your  income  by  buying  an  Incu- 
bator and  engaging  In  the  chicken 
business.  Send  stamp  for  oui 
catalogue  of  Incubators,  Wire 
Netting,  Blooded  Fowls  and  PouJ 
try  Appliances  generally.  Remem- 
ber the  Best,  m  the  Cheapest.  PACIFIC 
INCUBATOR  CO.,  1317  Castro  St. 
Oakland,  Cal. 


THE 


OWEN 
ELECTRIC 
BELT 


DETOY  &  GO'S 

Patent  Agency. 


Trade  Mark— Dr.  A.  Ovvet 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

The  latest  and  only  scientiflc  and  practical 
Electric  Bolt  made,  for  general  use,  producing 
a  genuine  current  of  Electricity,  for  the  cure 
of  disease,  that  can  bo  readily  felt  and  regu- 
lated both  ill  quantity  and  power,  and  applied 
to  any  part  of  thobody.  It  can  bo  worn  at  any ' 
time  during  workiug  hours  or  sleep,  and 

WILL  POSITIVELY  CURE 

IIHEUMATISM 

GENER.t  L,  REBILiITY 
LAITIE  B.\€K 
N^'RVOUS  DISEASES 

CHRONK;  diskasks 
AND  FUNCTIONAL 
DE  It  A  Mi  K  ,>I  K  NT.S 

WITHOUT  MEDICINE 

Electricity,  properly  applied,  is  fast  taking 
theplncoof  drugs  for  all  Nervous,  Rheumatic, 
Kidney  and  Urinal  Troubles,  and  will  effect 
cures  in  Bcjmingly  hopeli  I  s  (  .-t.es  where  every 
other  known  moans  has  failed. 

A!iy  slug  ■i'-h,  weal£  or  diseased  organ  may 
\y  this  I-'?,  ns  lie  roused  to  healthy  activity 
■jc.'ore  it  is  t  'O  Ute. 

Leading  i  .cjieal  men  uao  and  recommend  the 
Owen  Belt  In  tlieir  practice. 

OUR  LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

('ontainsfullest  information  regarding  the  cure 
.if  acute,  rhr  niic  and  nervous  diseases,  prices, 
md  how  I  )  (1-  Icr,  in  English,  German,  Swedish 
ind  NorwoGlan  1  mguages,  will  be  mailed,  upon 
ipplication,  to  dnyrddress  for  G  cents  postage. 

I  he  Owen  ElGctric  Belt  and  Appliance  Co. 

MAIX  llFrU  "  AMD  O.NLY  FACTORY, 

The  Owen  Elec.ric  Coll  rid>,  201  to  211  State  Slreet, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
he  Largest  Electric  Rnll  rstihhshmentin  the  Woett 


*  C.  H.  EVANS  &  CO.,  * 

(Successors  to  THOMSON  &  EVANS.) 

110  &  118  BEALE  >STKEET,  .S.  I'' 

MACHINE  WORKS, 

Stsam  Pumps.         Steam  Engines. 

All  Kinds  nf  MACHINERY    .  . 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign-  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  important  advantages  a^a 
Home  Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of 
long  establishment,  great  experience,  thor- 
ough system,  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
subjects  of  inventions  in  our  ovi^n  connnuuity, 
and  our  most  extensive  law  and  reference 
library,  containing  ofiicial  American  reports, 
with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  patents  since  1873. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dew- 
ey &  Go's  Patent  Agency  will  have  the  bene- 
fit of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and  Scientiflc 
Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of  patent 
business,  and  obtain  patents  in  all  countries 
which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents 
issued  to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have 
been  obtained  through  our  agency.  We  can 
give  the  best  and  //lost  reUalile  advice  as  to  the 
patentability  of  new  inventions.  Our  prices 
are  as  low  as  any  first-class  agencies  in  the 
Eastern  States,  while  our  advantages  for 
Pacific  Coast  inventors  are  far  superior. 

Advice  and  Circulars  free. 

DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents, 

220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

GEO.  H.  STROr" .  Manaeer. 


Business  College, 


24  Post  Street, 


San  Francisco. 


OUR  ELECTRIC  BELTS  CURE 
Kidney  Tronbles,  Bhenmatlsni, 
Reneral  Debility,  etc.  Circnlars 
Free.  Want  Agents.  Address  E. 
TAYLOR  &  CO.,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


FOR  SEVENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  Coilepre  Instructs  In  Shorthand,  Type- Writing 
Bookkeeping.  Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing, 
all  the  Enjjlish  branches,  and  everything  pertaining 
to  bnslness.  for  full  six  months.  We  have  sixteen 
teachers  and  give  individual  Instruction  to  all  our 
pupils. 

A  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering 

Has  been  established  under  a  thoroughly  qualified 
Instructor.  The  course  Is  thoroughly  practical. 
Send  for  Circular  C.  S.  HALEY.  Sec. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 

V  -2  3  /V1«RK.ET  STREET, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.  :   A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEH,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  82.5;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  S25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  of 
assaying, ISO.  Established  ise^l.  Send  for  Circular. 


SESSIONS  <&  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 


p.  O  Box  I 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


We  have  Berkshires  of  the  most  fashionable  strains. 
They  are  from  I'rize  Winners  and  are  Prize  Win- 
ners themselves.  We  can  furnish  pigs  three  to  six 
months  old.  Correspondence  solicited. 


JOHNSON 

CORNER  CALIFORNIA  AND  FRONT  STREETS  


LOCKE    MERCANTILE  CO. 


.SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 
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-DF.ALKR  IN- 


Horticultural 


Supplies. 


Anderson  Prune  Dipper  No,  1 

Dips,  washes  and  spreads  the  fruit  upon  the  trays  with  a  mini 
mum  amount  of  labor  and  expense,  besides  doin;;  the 
work  more  thoroughly  than  any  other  dipper. 


Dippers, 

Rrooessers, 
Ceirs, 

Xransfe-r  Cars, 
XL4rntafc>Ies, 

F'ruiit  F*resse^s, 
Lye^,  Eto.,  Etc 


Anderson  Prune  Dipper  No.  3 

Is  the  only  successful  processcr  or  redipper 
manufdctured.  It  is  the  machine  adopted 
by  all  the  unions  and  packers  throughout 
the  country. 


Speaking  of  Dippers — Did  you  know  that  three=fourths  of  the  prunes  raised  on 

the  Coast  pass  through  Anderson  Dippers  ?  it  is  a  fact,  easily  demonstrated. 


Send  for  Our  New  Catalogue 


-CONTAFNING- 


WHYS  AND  WHEREFORES 

OF   PRUNE  CURING, 


Write  for  Prices  and  Terms. 


W.  C.  ANDERSON, 


Factory 


45S  West  Santa  Clara  St. 


BY    W.    C.  ANDERSON. 


Anderson  Field  and  Transfer  Cars. 


p.  O.  Box  ^70. 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 

No.  1-)— Agricultural 
Machinery. 


These  Stackers  and  Rakes 
are  California  made  and  are 
specially  adapted  to  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


Jackson's  Improved  "Eclipse"  Stacker  and  "Acme"  Rake. 

NOTICE.— We  have  disconllnuea  our  Sole  Agency  for  the  "  Eclipse  "  Stacker  and  "Acme" 
Rake,  heretofore  controlled  tiy  the  Deere  Implement  Company,  of  San  Francisco;  and  they  will  no 
longer  represent  us. 

Henceforth  we  will  supply  these  Stackers  and  Rakes  direct  to  the  trade.  We  carry  a  large  stock 
on  hand:  and  all  orders  will  receive  prompt  attention.  Send  your  orders  direct  to  us,  or  through  your 
local  dealiT. 

\J\Jf\Ft  IN  I  NG.— These  Slackers  and  Rakes  are  fully  protected  by  Letters  Patent.  BEWARE 
of  infringements,  and  inferior,  imported  machines. 

Byron  Jackson  Hachine  Works, 

625  SIXTH  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 

The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society, 

n^G  California  St. 

For  the  half  year  ending  June  30,  189.5,  a  dividend 
has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four  and  eight- 
tenths  {4  Ml))  per  cent  per  annum  on  Term  De- 
posits, and  four  (4)  percent  per  annum  on  Ordinary 
Deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after 
MONDAY,  July  1,  189!i. 

GEO.  TOURNY.  Secretary. 

BLAKE.  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 

 DEALERS  IN  

PAPER, 

SI2to  516  Sacramento  St.,  5an  Francisco.  Cal. 

BLAKR:,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles 

BLAKE.  McFALL  &  CO   Portland,  Or. 


Olive  Trees. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  NURSERY  STOCK.    Bend  for 
our  Book  on  Olive  Culture. 

l-Io\A/lanci  Bros., 

POMONA,  CAL. 

Olive  Trees  for  Sale 

GEO.  H.  KUnI,  Sacraoieiito. 

Mission,  ,S  years  5  to  6  feet 

Mission,  2  years  to  4  feet. 

Manzanillo,  2  years   a  to  .S  feet. 

Nevadillo,  2  and  3  years  4  to  6  feet. 

Plcbollne,  2  years  2  to  8  feet. 


IRRIGATION. 


W.W.  mOlNXAGUE  &  CO 


ARE    .MANUFACTUKKKS  OF  


RIWEXED    IRON    AND  STEEL 

Water  Pipe 

l-Ntr  Irri^at  ion.  IflyilrHulir  Miningf,  .>!  Ills  uml  k  IMaiii  s. 

IRON,  CUT,  PUNCHED  AND  FORMED,  AND  TOOLS  SUPPLIED  i  \  K' I  NO  PIPE  ON  THE 

GROUND  WHERE  Ri;yUIRED.  *► 

309  to  317  Market  Street,  San  Fra^  isco. 

ALEXANDER  &  HMMON. 

RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  Bifgs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


DECIDUOUS     F^RUIX  TREES 

OUR  SF'ECIrtLTAf'. 

The  most  Complete  Assortment  of  General  Nursery  Stock  grown  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894-95  in  Stock. 
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5anta  Clara  County  Highways. 


Now  that  the  State  Road  Commission  consisting 
of  three  engineers  appointed  by  Governor  Budd  are 
on  their  tour  of  investigation  into  road  work  in  the 
different  counties  it  will  be  pertinent  to  allude  to  the 
roads  of  the  county  which  has  the  reputation  of 
maintaining  the  best  avenues  for  public  travel. 
Santa  Clara  county  holds  the  palm  for  good  roads, 
and  though  the  county  has  been  liberal  in  expend- 
itures in  this  direction,  the  ratio  of  benefit  to  cost 
has  probably  been  greater  than  in  any  other  county 
of  the  State.  This  fact  is  due  first  to  a  prevailing 
sentiment  in  favor  of  good  roads  and  second  to  the 


the  year.  The  annual  expenditure  for  road  pur- 
poses in  Santa  Clara  county  is,  in  round  numbers, 
$100,000.  There  are  seventeen  road  districts  in  the 
county,  and  the  money  raised  for  road  purposes  is 
expended  within  the  district  from  which  it  is  col- 
lected. The  roads  vary  in  width  from  forty  to  a 
hundred  feet,  the  minimum  being  fixed  by  law. 
There  are  many  beautiful  avenues. 

In  pursuance  of  the  policy  of  sprinkling  the  public 
highways  the  county  has  acquired  numerous  water 
stations  including  water  and  machinery  and  appar- 
atus for  raising,  storing  and  applying  it  to  the 
roads.  The  expense  of  nearly  all  this  property  has 
been  paid  out  of  the  annual  revenue  for  road  pur- 


Our  engravings  give  glimpses  of  the  country/ 
roads  to  which  we  allude.  They  are  not  the  most 
picturesque  but  are  selected  especially  to  show  the 
liberality  in  the  sprinkling  arrangements  which  are 
really  the  secret  of  the  wonderfully  satisfactory  de- 
gree of  maintenance  which  has  been  attained.  One 
of  the  views  shows  one  of  the  outfits  for  water  sup- 
ply, which  may  be  seen  at  convenient  intervals 
throughout  the  county.  All  the  views  show  the 
sprmkling  wagons  which  are  as  abundant  on  the 
country  roadways  in  Santa  Clara  as  they  usually  are 
on  a  city's  streets.  Residents  of  other  counties  who 
are  now  dropping  in  chuck  holes  or  choked  with  dust 
should  go  to  Santa  Clara  county  this  or  next  month 


SANTA   CLARA   COUNTY   ROADS— THE   SPRINKLING  SYSTEM. 


election  of  supervisors  who  have  proved  enterpris- 
ing, wise  and  economical  in  road  expenditures.  Con- 
ditions also  contributing  to  the  result  have  been 
possession  of  much  good  road  material  and  soils 
favoring  road  construction  and  maintenance.  But 
even  with  these  conditions  Santa  Clara  might  have 
as  poor  roads  as  one  could  hate  to  see,  had  it  not 
been  for  correct  public  sentiment  and  good  work 
from  the  county  supervisors. 

The  public  highways  in  the  valley  portions  of 
Santa  Clara  county  are  level,  and  free  from  dust  in 
the  summer  and  mud  in  the  winter.  In  the  moun- 
tains they  are  constructed  on  the  best  system  of 
engineering  and  have  no  very  steep  grades.  There 
is  no  frost  to  disturb  the  foundation,  while  the  best 
of  material  for  construction  is  abundant  and  of  con- 
venient access.  During  the  summer  season  the  main 
roads  are  sprinkled  and  kept  solidly  packed,  render- 
ing them  not  only  easy  for  the  passage  of  vehicles, 
but  pleasant  for  travelers.  The  result  is  a  system 
of  public  highways  over  which  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  hauling  the  heaviest  loads  at  any  season  of 


poses  and  is  included  in  the  amount  given  above.  The 
roads  are  all  named  and  provided  with  substantial 
bridges  at  creek  and  river  crossings.  The  thickly 
settled  condition  of  the  country  districts  has  caused 
the  opening  of  so  many  public  highways  that,  in 
many  localities,  they  are  nearly  as  numerous  as  the 
streets  in  the  city.  The  system  on  which  the  public 
highways  are  constructed  and  maintained  will  be 
more  readily  understood  from  the  amount  and  char- 
acter of  the  expenditures  for  that  purpose.  Follow- 
ing is  a  statement  covering  twelve  months  ending 
June  30,  1894.  The  item  given  as  "damages"  is 
money  paid  for  land  used  in  opening  new  roads  : 
Labor,  $01,161.20;  implements,  repairs,  etc.,  $7,209.- 
75;  sprinkling,  $19,185.70;  lumber,  $6,273.90;  survey- 
ing, $746.20;  viewing,  $98.00;  gravel,  $2,098.40;  water, 
$5,018.30;  damages,  $2,802.30;  bridge  work,  $8,357.- 
15.  While  the  matter  of  country  roads  is  a  serious 
and  pressing  problem  in  other  communities,  it  seems 
to  have  been  satisfactorily  solved  in  Santa  Clara  and 
it  is  freely  claimed  that  no  county  in  the  Union  has 
better  roads  than  Santa  Clara  county.  j 


to  see  how  much  better  their  own  highways  could  be 
made. 

The  Dairymen's  Association  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia held  its  annual  meeting  Saturday  last  in  Los 
Angeles,  at  which  the  following  Board  of  Directors 
was  elected  :  D.  Durkee,  Riverside  county;  C.  E. 
Mitchell,  Clearwater;  W.  H.  Smith,  Norwalk;  P.  F. 
Cogswell,  El  Monte;  G.  E.  Piatt,  Los  Angeles.  C. 
H.  Sessions  was  made  President,  George  H.  Peck 
Vice-President,  and  R.  R.  Risdon  Secretary  and 
Treasurer.  Col.  W.  H.  Holabird,  representing  the 
Chino  Ranch  Company,  explained  to  those  present 
the  advantages  of  sugar  beet  pulp  for  food  for  dairy 
stock,  and  upon  the  latter's  invitation  the  members 
of  the  association  will  have  an  excursion  to  Chino  to 
examine  the  sugar  factory  and  investigate  further 
the  merits  of  beet  pulp  as  food  for  stock. 

The  longest  American   railroad   tunnel  is  the 
Hoosac  tunnel,  on  the  Fitchburg  Railroad,  four  and 
three-quarters  miles.    The  St.  Gothard  tunnel  in 
i  Europe  is  over  nine  miles  long. 
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The  Week. 


To  Advertise 
Santa  Clara  Fruit. 


A  very  interesting  meeting  was 
held  at  San  Jose  last  Saturday  to 
devise  ways  and  means  of  extend- 
ing the  reputation  and  widening  the  consumptive  de- 
mand for  Santa  Clara  dried  fruit.  About  a  hundred 
fruit  growers  and  half  as  many  business  men  came 
together  in  l.he  rooms  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
after  an  e.xtended  discussion  it  was  determined  to 
ask  subscriptions  to  the  e.vtent  of  one  dollar  for 
each  acre  in  bearing  orchard,  tlie  money  to  be  spent 
under  the  direction  of  a  committee  to  advertise 
Santa  Clara  dried  fruits.  Within  fifteen  minutes 
after  the  adjournment  of  the  meeting  $200  was  sub- 
scribed and  the  list  is  growing  hourly.  Following 
are  the  subscriptions  up  to  Saturday  evening:  H. 
W.  Wright,  $tiO;  S.  P.  Sanders,  $55;  T.  K.  W'eaver, 
$30;  Will  A.  Coulter,  *25;  A.  S.  McKenzie,  $20; 
M.  Madden,  $20;  R.  V.  Diedrich,  $15:  J.  S.  Selby, 
$15;  A.  W.  Hudson,  $20;  O.  Haberdier.  $10;  Piatt 
Cregorv,  $10;  George  S.  Wells,  $10:  C.  H.  Allen, 
$10;  J.  S.  B.  Shnari  $10.  It  is  hoped  to  raise  a  fund 
of  $20,000. 

Six  days  of  Farmers'  Institutes 
under  the  auspices  of  the  State 

Institutes.  TT   •  1-  1  1   ■  »i. 

University  were  held  in  southern 
California  last  weeic.  The  meetings  were  equally 
distributed  between  San  Diego,  Escondidoand  Santa 
Ana,  and  were  notably  satisfactory,  the  attendance 
at  some  of  the  sessions  at  Escondido  being  upwards 
of  800.  At  each  place  there  were  two  representa- 
tives of  the  University  present  and  a  good  corps  of 
visiting  speakers  as  well  as  local  talent.  We  pub- 
lish on  other  pages  this  week  selections  from  the 
papers  presented,  and  shall  have  more  in  later 
issues.  These  Institutes  are  serving  a  grand  pur- 
pose not  only  in  instructing  those  who  participate, 
but  in  focussing  the  results  of  observation  and  ex- 
perience for  those  who,  in  distant  parts,  read  the 
proceedings.  Southern  California  is  doing  more  in 
the  Farmers'  Institute  line  than  any  other  portion 
of  the  State. 

It  seems  clear  that  unless  some 
good  scheme  of  co-operation  can 
be  made  to  prevail  in  the  handling 
of  the  raisin  crop  a  large  share  of  the  producers 
will  be  crushed  out.  On  all  theoretical  grounds  co- 
operation would  meet  the  evils,  but  this  cannot  be 
done  practically  because  producers  either  cannot  or 
will  not  combine.  Some  allege  that  the  trouble  lies 
with  small  producers  who  have  to  mortgage  their 
coming  crop  for  money  to  grow  it  and  thus  the  pro- 
duce passes  out  of  their  control  before  it  even  exists. 
One  Fresno  man  ])roposes  that  these  small  growers 
be  allowed  to  fall  as  soon  as  possible  under  the  weight 
of  their  mortgages  and  when  they  are  out  of  the  way 
the  large  producers  can  co-operate  and  get  fair 
prices.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  this  as  a  practical  scheme 
for  operation  because  you  could  not  get  growers  to 
combine  on  this  any  better  than  you  could  on  any 
other  scheme  that  has  been  advanced.  As  this  is  the 
case  it  hardly  seems  worth  while  to  denounce  the 
devilish  inhumanity  in  it.  Those  small  farmers  came 


to  Fresno  because  the  raisin  industry  was  boomed 
as  the  best  of  all  the  horticultural  arts  and  now  the 
very  men  who  did  most  to  get  them  there  propose  to 
ruin  them  to  get  them  out  again.  It  is  a  horrid  prop- 
osition, but  not  worth  denouncing  at  any  length  be- 
cause it  is  not  within  the  power  of  the  proponents  to 
carry  it  out.  The  proper  scheme  would  be  to  help 
these  small  producers,  to  stand  between  them  and  the 
men  who  advance  money  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
trolling their  produce.  We  are  aware  that  this  has 
been  tried  without  success,  but  it  is  a  good  line  to 
move  along  upon  and  it  may  lead  somewhere  some 
day. 

We  have  given  several  items  re- 
cently about  California  tobacco. 
We  are  aware,  as  we  have  stated, 
that  there  have  been  many  disappointments  in  the 
business  in  the  past  and  there  is,  no  doubt,  much 
misapprehension  still  prevailing  about  it.  This  fact 
is  clearly  shown  by  the  following  letter  just  received: 

To  THE  EiiiTdK  : — Your  estimable  paper  published,  at  several 
times,  some  notes  on  tobacco  growing  in  California.  That  the 
soil  and  the  climate  of  certain  areas  in  California  are  highly 
adapted  to  a  product  of  superior  quality,  we  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt.  Having  raised  tobacco  in  Europe,  and  being 
familiar  with  the  agricultural  requirements  of  the  plant  and 
the  curing  of  the  leaves,  we  thought  that  very  favorable  con- 
ditions could  be  found  in  this  Stale  to  make  tobacco  growing 
a  success.  So,  in  September  of  last  year,  we  inquired  of  three 
different  merchants — cue  iu  Santa  Clara  and  two  in  San  Jose. 
We  were  told  by  all  of  them  that  tobacco  was  grown  on  a 
small  scale  near  Gilroy,  that  its  quality  was  unsatisfactory, 
as  the  product  would  not  burn,  and  that  thej-  would  not  be 
able  to  pay  more  than  ten  cents  a  pound  for  it.  Lately,  being 
in  San  Francisco,  we  tried  to  get  more  information,  but  we 
learned,  to  our  great  surprise,  that  most  likely  no  home  mar- 
ket would  be  found  for  California-grown  tobacco.  Neither  in 
Santa  Clara  nor  in  San  Jose  could  we  obtain  any  information 
as  to  how  the  tobacco  was  rai.sed  in  Gilroj',  for  it  is  manifest 
that,  if  the  tobacco  was  incombustible,  the  grower  was  to  be 
blamed  for  it.  But  what  was  most  discouraging  of  all  was 
the  price.  Evidently  at  ten  cents  a  ix)und  it  would  be  far 
from  paying  for  labor,  and  even  at  twentj'-tive  cents  a  pound 
we  believe  the  farmer  would  not  meet  labor  expenses.  We 
would  be  pleased  if  the  Ki  uai,  could  give  more  definite  in- 
formation as  to  the  market  that  might  be  found  in  San  Fran- 
cisco for  California-grown  tobacco  and  at  what  prices. 

SUBSCUIBES. 

This  is  not  a  matter  which  can  be  answered  on 
the  moment.  W"e  believe  that  the  information  given 
our  correspondent  was  from  those  who  do  not  know 
California  tobacco  as  it  is  now  produced.  We  under- 
stand that  there  are  parties  who  take  quite  a  diH'er- 
ent  view  of  the  matter,  as,  for  instance,  Mr.  J.  D. 
Gulp  of  Gilroy,  whose  views  we  have  already  pub- 
lished. The  leaves  of  upwards  of  thirty  kinds  of 
tobacco  grown  on  the  State  University  grounds  at 
Berkeley  are  now  being  cured.  When  iu  proper 
condition,  this  tobacco  will  be  given  to  expert  manu- 
facturing tobacconists  in  San  Francisco  that  they 
may  try  and  give  judgment  upon  it.  The  foreman 
at  the  University  — Capt.  Emil  Kellner — has  had 
much  experience  in  handling  tobacco  at  the  South, 
and  he  expects  to  be  able  to  show  samples  which 
will  be  acceptable  even  for  the  higher  manufactures. 
Capt.  Kellner  may  be  found  at  Berkeley,  and  will 
show  his  operations  to  any  one  who  is  interested. 


Shipping. 


respectfully  to  Major  Weinstock,  through  whose 
efforts,  chiefly,  this  combination  has  been  brout^ht 
about.  ° 

Fruit  seems  to  be  going  eastward 
in  refrigerator  cars  in  spite  of  the 
arrangements  made  by  the  rail- 
ways for  quick  time  in  ventilator  cars.  The  reason 
is  that  the  refrigerator  cars  reduced  their  charge 
from  $125  to  $!>0,  and  at  the  lower  rate  the  shippers 
preferred  to  go  it  on  ice.  The  Southern  Pacific  has 
sent  out  less  than  50  ventilator  cars,  while  some- 
thing like  900  refrigerators  have  gone.  There  is 
much  risk  with  the  ventilators,  and  shippers  do  not 
like  to  take  it.  The  ventilators  may  serve  well  for 
less  perishable  fruit  later.  The  issue  between  the 
Eastern  auction  rooms  is  still  on,  though  all  Califor- 
nia shippers'  meetings  we  have  seen  reported  have 
declared  plainly  for  the  open  auctions,  as  provided 
by  the  California  Growers'  and  Shippers'  Associa- 
tion. Near  Sacramento  the  opposition  auction  firms 
have  some  influence,  but  at  one  meeting  they  at- 
tended the  discussion  held  until  1  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  the  open  auction  won. 


(»rowerH  aikd 


Shippers. 


Crash  or 
Co-operate. 


We  have  received  the  following 
note  from  a  reader  of  the  Rur.vl 
Press  who  describes  his  own 
standing  as  a  fruit  grower.  His  questions  are  per- 
tinent and  direct  and  he  addresses  himself  squarely: 

TO  TUE  KRIIT  tiROWEKS. 

Mr.  H.  Weinstock  said;  "The  California  growers  and 
shippers  have  suffered  most  di.sastrously  in  the  past  in  the 
city  of  Chicago  and  elsewhere  because  of  the  existence  of  two 
or  more  auction  house.",  which  divide  the  fruit  and  divide  the 
buyers."' 

Who  made  and  controlled  the.se  two  auction  houses  ;  Porter 
Bros.  Company,  a  fruit  shipper  and  commission  merchant,  con- 
trolled one  and  the  Earl  Fruit  Company,  a  shipper  and  com- 
mission merchant,  made  and  controlled  the  other. 

Can  it  be  these  two  fruit  shippers  that  Mr.  Weinstock  has 
reference  to  when  he  says ;  "  California  growers  and  shippers 
have  suffered  most  disastrously?"  I  have  been  informed 
that  these  two  fruit  shippers  and  commission  companies  have 
made  millions  of  dollars  out  of  the  fruit  growers  of  California 
within  the  last  fifteen  years,  while  the  fruit  growers  are  no 
better  off  than  they  were  fifteen  years  ago. 

H.  Weinstock,  N.  U.  Salsbury  of  Porter  Bros.  Comp.inj'  and 
E.  T.  Earl  of  the  Earl  Fruit  Company  are  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  and  Shippers' 
Association.  These  two  companies  are  a  majority  of  that 
Board,  and  is  it  not  probable  that  they  will  manage  the  busi- 
ness so  as  to  make  all  the  money  they  can  out  of  it  for  them- 
selves and  not  for  the  fruit  growers  i 

When  the  Horticultural  Convention  met  last  November, 
and  spoke  of  forming  a  fruit  growers'  and  shippers'  associa- 
tion to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  growers  and  shippers  of 
California  fruits,  they  had  no  thought  of  protecting  such  com- 
panies as  Porter  Bros.  Company  and  the  Earl  Fruit  Company 
any  more  than  they  had  of  protecting  the  transportation  com- 
panies. All  three  of  these  companies  make  all  they  can  out  of 
the  fruit  growers  of  this  State.  In  fact,  they  get  about  all 
the  money  the  fruit  growers  make. 

The  growers  and  shippers  that  that  convention  referred  to 
were  those  who  grew  and  shipped  their  own  fruit. 

J.  B.  BUADFORD, 

July  10.  1895.  A  grower  for  iiS  years. 

As  to  the  points  advanced,  the  FIttrai,  Prkss  has 
no  interest  or  prejudice.  We  are  aware  that  the 
bulk  of  the  money  from  a  score  of  years  of  fruit 
shipping  has  gone  to  the  railways  and  dealers.  W^e 
do  not  know  how  much  they  have  made,  but  they 
have  taken  the  most  there  has  been  in  the  traffic — 
that  has  often  been  clearly  shown  in  our  columns. 
Now,  our  correspondent  asks  what  the  grower  can 
gain  by  combining  with  the  dealers  who  have  shorn 
him  so  close  in  the  past.    This  question  we  refer 


From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

Commenting  upon  the  possibility  of  Mr.  Harri- 
son's election   to   the   Senate  —  for   which,   it  is 
declared,  he  is  ambitious — a  good  many  newspapers 
have  spoken  of  it  sneeringly  as  "a  come-down." 
It  appears  to  be  the  notion  of  these  critics  that  be- 
cause Mr.  Harrison  has  been  President  he  is  in  some 
way  disqualified  from  public  service  in  any  less  con- 
spicuous capacity.    This   is  both  stupid  and  mis- 
chievous ;  it  is  stupid  because  nothing  can  be  said  in 
rational  support  of  it,  and  it  is  mischievous  because 
it  tends  to  promote  a  foolish  and  unpatriotic  idea. 
It  is  a  very  cheap  man  who  would  decline  a  dut^', 
either  public  or  private,  because  at  some  time  past 
he  may  have  held  some  post  assumed  to  be  of  higher 
importance  or  dignity.    That  there  are  such  men 
we  all  know,  and  we  know  them  as  poor  creatures  in 
whom  the  spirit  of  vanity  has  consumed  the  infin- 
itely better  quality  of  self-respect.    No  really  manly 
man  ever  becomes  disqualified  for  any  service  which 
may  be  right  and  proper  from  him  by  reason  of  past 
dignities,  while  many  a  weak  man  goes  through  life  a 
miserable  failure,  due  to  some  unfortunate  tempo- 
rary promotion  in  his  youth.    Whatever  may  be  said 
about  Mr.  Harrison,  he  is  not  that  sort  of  a  man. 
When  he  left  the  White  House  he  returned  to  his 
home  and  his  business  like  a  sensible  American  citi- 
zen.   A  little  later  we  saw  him  .in  California  doing 
with  ability  and  with  evident  satisfaction  to  himself 
the  work  of  instructing  a  college  class.    In  these 
duties  he  was  no  less  dignified  a  figure  than  in  the 
Presidential  office ;  and  if  now  he  should  return  to 
the  Senate — which  he  left  to  go  into  the  Executive 
office — it  will  be  in  the  same  simple  and  manly  char- 
acter, and  nobody  save  those  wanting  in  sense  and 
in  respect  for  genuine  things  will  call  it  "a  come- 
down." 

The  Republicans  of  Iowa,  in  their  State  conven- 
tion, held  last  Wednesday,  put  up  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidential  nomination  in  the  person  of  Senator 
Allison.  Called  on  for  a  speech,  in  response  to  the 
mention  of  his  name  for  the  Presidential  office,  Mr. 
Allison  declared  that  he  was  entirely  satisfied  to 
represent  the  people  of  Iowa  in  the  Senate  ;  that  he 
had  no  ambitions  for  any  other  place.  Proceeding, 
however,  he  declared  his  unaltered  support  of  the 
Protective  principle  as  applied  to  tariff  legislation  ; 
that  he  favored  international  bimetallism,  but  ap- 
proved the  free  coinage  of  silver  by  this  country 
alone.  Later  the  convention  incorporated  these 
views  in  its  formal  platform.  In  this  declaration  we 
have  another  intimation  of  the  Republican  policy  in 
the  forthcoming  Presidential  campaign.  It  is  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  that  the  National  Republican  Con- 
vention will  follow  the  lead  of  Ohio  and  Iowa  in  their 
stand  for  international  bimetallism. 


There  are  intimations  from  Nicaragua  that  the 
local  government  is  tired  of  the  long-drawn-out 
fooling  of  the  American  Canal  Company,  and  that 
abrocation  of  the  grant  made  to  it  some  years  ago 
is  under  consideration.  It  is  undeniable  that  the 
terms  upon  which  the  "concession"  was  granted 
have  not  been  fulfilled,  and  nobody  could  blame 
Nicaragua  if  it  should  back  out  of  the  bargain  and 
offer  its  great  opportunity  to  some  other  set  of  capi- 
talists or  to  some  other  Government.  England 
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would,  of  course,  jump  at  the  chance,  and  after  our 
own  course  in  the  affair,  the  enforcement  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  would  come  with  a  very  sour  grace. 
Every  fact  in  connection  with  this  project  points  to 
the  United  States  as  its  natural  and  legitimate  pro- 
motor.  This  is  even  better  known  in  Nicaragua 
than  here,  therefore  it  is  not  likely  that  any  steps 
will  be  taken  just  now  which  will  make  it  impossible 
for  us  to  retrieve  our  mistake.  We  shall,  without 
doubt,  be  given  another  chance,  but  it  will  be  the 
"  last  call,"  and  if  we  don't  accept  it  we  will  have 
no  right  to  complain  if  the  whole  thing  is  turned 
over  to  the  English  or  the  French.  Everything  de- 
pends upon  the  coming  session  of  Congress. 

The  English  Parliamentary  elections  during  the 
week  give  the  government  to  the  Conservatives  by 
a  heavy  majority — a  fact  interesting  in  this  country 
chiefly  in  its  relations  to  Irish  home  rule.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  late  Parliament  under  Mr. 
Gladstone's  leadership  passed  a  home  rule  bill  and 
that  it  was  beaten  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
inference  from  the  present  election  is,  that  a 
majority  of  the  voters  of  Great  Britain  side  with  the 
Lords  in  opposition  to  Irish  claims.  Thus,  again,  the 
hopes  of  the  green  isle  are  postponed  indefinitely. 
Home  rule  will  come  of  course,  as  every  just  princi- 
ple finally  triumphs  ;  but  it  will  not  be  until  English 
sentiment  is  revolutionized.  The  Irish  are  them- 
selves to  blame  for  the  recent  decline  of  their  politi- 
cal power  and  credit  in  Parliament,  for  they  have 
been  broken  into  factions  whose  petty  fights  have 
put  their  cause  in  contempt.  Since  Mr.  Parnell's 
fall  there  has  been  no  recognized  leadership;  and  it  is 
upon  leadership  and  party  dicipline  that  success  de- 
pends in  Parliamentary  politics.  The  English  party 
which  champions  the  Irish  cause — the  Liberal — is  as 
badly  off  for  leadership  as  the  Irish  themselves.  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  no  longer  to  be  considered;  and  he  has 
no  successor.  In  all  the  great  Liberal  party  there 
is  not  a  man  who  combines  the  personal  ascendency 
and  the  political  skill  essential  to  party  leadership. 
This  is  a  situation  which  commonly  follows  the  falling 
off  of  great  leaders.  A  man  like  Gladstone  so  com- 
pletely fills  his  place  and  so  dwarfs  all  others  that 
when  he  lays  down  his  sword  there  is  no  man  to  bear 
it,  for  all  his  supporters  have  became  habited  to  sub- 
ordination and  want  the  temper  and  the  skill  for  the 
leading  place.  Of  course,  the  Liberal  party  will 
again  get  a  leader  and  will  in  course  of  time  come 
into  power  again;  but  until  then  Ireland  and  her 
cause  will  have  to  wait. 


Yellow  Scale  Killer  at  Work. 


George  W.  Harney,  Horticultural  Commissioner  of 
Yuba  county,  has  written  to  the  State  Board  of 
Horticulture  that  the  yellow  scale  parasites  are 
quite  numerous  in  his  section  of  the  country. 
Orange  trees  that  were  badly  infected  last  year  show 
but  little  scale  on  the  new  growth,  nor  is  the  pest  as 
prevalent  as  in  previous  years.  The  parasite  re- 
ferred to  is  a  minute  insect  known  as  the  Chalcid 
fly,  which  destroys  the  larva  of  the  yellow  scale. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  State  the  yellow  scale 
thrived.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  around 
Sacramento,  Marysville  and  Oroville,  many  trees 
were  affected  with  it.  The  colonies  of  flies  were  sent 
out  about  two  years  ago  and  now  are  propagating 
rapidly.  The  work  of  the  fly  is  most  apparent  on 
leaves  and  young  fruit,  which  is  the  favorite  point 
of  attack  for  the  yellow  scale. 


What  Is  the  Flatter  With  the  Rhubarb? 


To  THE  Editor: — Will  some  reader  of  the  Rural 
Press  kindly  advise  me  as  to  the  garden  cultivation 
of  rhubarb  ?  Several  years  ago  I  set  several  roots 
in  holes,  with  about  half  a  bushel  of  manure  in  each. 
The  plants  did  well  the  first  year,  but  have  not  done 
better  since.  Wet  or  dry  it  is  all  the  same.  The 
stalks  do  not  grow  large  enough  for  cooking.  Just 
as  they  get  to  a  promising  size  they  fade  and  wither. 

Mulfontes.  W.  C. 


On  Thursday  of  last  week,  at  Stockton,  the  City  and  County 
Veterinary,  Dr.  Orvis,  killed  and  dissected  a  fine  looking  cow 
in  the  presence  of  the  Council  and  Board  of  Health.  The  cow 
was  a  family  animal  and  appeai-ed  perfectly  healthy,  but  had 
a  cough.  The  tuberculin  test  was  made  by  the  veterinarian 
and  showed  that  the  animal  was  diseased.  Her  appearance 
and  general  looks  were  against  the  test,  but  on  opening  the 
body  it  was  found  that  there  was  a  large  tumor  on  the  lungs, 
which  was  found  tilled  with  pus.  Tubercules  were  dis- 
covered throughout  the  viscera.  The  kidneys  and  heart  were 
not  affected,  but  the  liver  showed  the  disease.   The  disease 

was  so  far  advaijced  that  the  Officer  directed  that  the  body  be 
ilegtroyed. 


The  Marketing  Problem. 


Col.  Philo  Hersey  in  Response  to  "Fruit  Grower's" 
Inquiries. 


To  THE  Editor  I  have  read  with  much  interest  a  com- 
munication from  a  fruit  grower  of  Santa  Clara  countv,  in  your 
issue  of  July  .30th.  His  topic  is  mainlv  the  "  Marketing  Prob- 
lem," one  which  invites  the  thoughtful  attention  of  us  all. 
But  by  way  of  side  issues  and  explanations,  supplemented  by 
criticism  and  denial  of  efficacy  of  all  present  and  past  efforts 
of  his  brother  growers  for  '•  lietterino  the  condition  nf  the  fruit 
interests,"  he  evidently  desires  and  has  even  invited  an\i  one 
authorized  to  xhcd  light  on  this  important  ftnh.iccf."  Your  cor- 
respondent shows  such  intelligence  that  in  his  short  communi- 
cation he  suggested  enough  to  require  several  to  make  suita- 
ble reply;  and  with  your  permission  I  will,  from  week  to 
week,  send  communications  on  the  following  items  found  in 
your  correspondent's  contribution : 

I. 

"  I  have  Iicen  watching  with  a  good  deal  of  interest  the  different 
moves  made  in  different  sections  for  the  purpose  of  liettering  the 
condition  of  the  fruit  interests,  and  I  have  regretted  to  see  so 
many  years  and  seasons  spent  in  the  vain  effort  for  something  bet- 
ter. I  had  hoped  years  ago  that  the  fruit  business  had  passed 
through  its  experimental  stages." 

n. 

"  Some  of  my  neighbors  ha  ve  requested  me  to  join  tftem  in.  an 
effort  to  concentrate  all  our  products  in  an  exchange  and  apyxriiit 
agents  all  over  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  selling  our  dried 
fruit.  A  lot  of  growers  turned  merchants  is  not,  in  my  present 
opinion,  wise.    Shall  I  join  one  of  these  co-operative  movements  or 

*  *    remain  free  to  take  advantage  of  the  market  that  will  be 

*  *    the  result  of  these  co-operative  exchanges  7  " 

HI. 

"  To  carry  our  efforts  still  further,  and  attempt  to  do  liusiness 
all  over  the  Eastern  States,  seems  to  me  to  lie  inviting  disaster.  I 
was  in  hopes  that  our  aims  would  have  been  more  moderate  and 
that  we  would  have  been  content    *    *    to  gather  our  fru.it,  dry  it, 

*  *   grade  it  and   *   stop  short  of  anything  else.''' 

IV. 

"  I  understand  that  lately  our  San  Jose  exchanges  have  sent  rep- 
resentatives East  for  the  purpose  of  working  up  a  direct  connection 
witli  the  trade,  and  thai  a  large  number  of  agents  have  been  ap- 
pointed, and  it  is  the  avowed  policy  of  the  exchanges  to  sell  direct 
to  Chicago,  New  York,  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  and  all  through  the 
Southern  and  Western  States.  I  believe  we  will  br  beaten  at  the 
game.  I  do  not  believe  we  have:  first,  the  organization  ;  second, 
the  experience ;  and  third,  the  capacity."' 

I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Editor,  for  quoting  so  extensively, 
but  I  wish  to  place  before  your  readers  just  the  spirit  among 
some  of  our  growers  ({)  that  we  have  to  contend  with,  and 
further  that  it  might  be  fully  understood  to  what  the  several 
communications  apply. 

The  fruit  season  of  'O.i  being  now  upon  us  an  immediate  re- 
ply seems  appropriate  to  item  IV.  It  is  true  that  four  of  the 
Santa  Clara  County  associations  have  sent  a  representative 
East,  not  to  establish  a  "direct  trade,"  but  to  establish  agen- 
cies to  work  directly  with  the  trade.  That  representative 
has  returned  after  a  most  satisfactory  and  successful  trip, 
during  which,  contrary  to  the  belief  of  your  "Fruit  Grower," 
he  did  not  find  it  neces.sary  "  (o  run  llie  rislt  of  untried  brokers" 
but  the  very  best  and  most  desirable  everywhere  ready  and 
anxious  to  take  our  account.  They  regarded  our  account  as 
the  best  and  most  desirable  in  its  line.  One  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult things  then  for  our  representative  to  do  was  to  decide 
what  should  be  his  "  pick  "  among  the  many  good  men  offer- 
ing. Agencies  have  been  created  from  Denver  to  Boston  and 
from  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Milwaukee  to  New  Orleans 
and  Atlanta.  All  things  being  equal,  these  agencies  are  cap- 
able of  selling  to  responsible  merchants  a  very  large  amount  of 
our  product,  much  larger  in  fact  than  our  brother  growers  will 
concentrate  for  us  to  sell.  This  plan  is  the  only  one  in  which 
the  business  is  done.  All  commission  houses  have  agencies 
created  in  the  same  way  and  could  not  do  their  business  other- 
wise, except  to  keep  selling  representatives  on  the  road  at 
all  times  and  a  great  number  of  them.  We,  having  so  far  es- 
tablished ourselves  at  home  as  to  concentrate  a  large  amount 
of  our  product,  the  question  for  us  to  solve  was  whether  we 
would  use  the  direct  and  business-like  method  of  establishing 
closer  relations  with  the  trade  and  keep  in  every-day  touch 
with  the  people  who  are  to  buy  from  us,  or  connect  ourselves 
with  some  home  house  who  should  do  this  for  us,  and  we 
thus  receive  our  knowledge  of  markets  and  market  conditions 
in  this  mire  round-about  way,  after  such  delays  as  should 
seem  to  suit  the  convenience  of  our  home  commission  house. 
By  the  direct  method  we  constantly  feel  the  nerve  and  pulse 
of  business.  Every  hour  and  day  telegrams  and  lettars  ar- 
rive showing  the  exact  condition  and  wants  of  the  trade  We 
know  within  an  hour  after  it  is  done  who  i.s  "  selling  short " 
or*ryui(;  to  "  sell  short "  on  prunes  and  at  once  we  can  set 
ourselves  at  work  for  self  preservation  against  this  piracy 
upon  the  fruits  of  our  toil.  AH  our  home  commission  house 
would  do  for  us  would  be  to  make  contracts  for  us  to  till  and 
guarantee.  We  would  have  the  same  responsibility,  the 
same  watchful  care  to  guard  ourselves  against  loss  or  dis- 
aster. But  our  method  being  to  own  the  goods  till  paid  for, 
our  losses  will  necessarily  be  rare  if  they  occur  at  all.  If 
these  statements  be  true,  and  I  think  no  one  will  doubt  them, 
how  are  "  icc  to  be  beaten  in  this  game/"'  How  "are  we  inviting 
fii.sos/(;r"  in  our  present  undertaking?  Surely,  I  see  no  way 
except  that  suggested  by  your  "  Fruit  Grower  "  correspond- 
ent when  he  says  we  "/mcr  not  first,  the  organization,  second, 
the  erperirtirc,  and  third,  the  capacitn."  If  this  should  be  ad- 
mitted as  true,  we  are  indeed  "beaten'^  before  we  begin  and 
would  act  wisely  to  abandon  our  enterprise  at  once. 

But  what  can  be  .said  of  our  organization;  There  are  six 
associations  here  duly  incorporated,  embracing  about  900  mem- 
bers, with  a  capital  in  plant  of  $1.50,000.  Their  entire  product 
would  have  a  value  of  $1,. 500,000,  and,  if  all  concentrated, 
would  make  a  very  large  business  that  could  well  afford  the 
best  and  most  complete  service  in  its  behalf.  Four  of  these 
associations  are  united  for  the  purpose  of  combining  their 
efforts  and  dividing  the  expenses  of  selling  their  products, 
and  have  established  all  the  requisite  privileges  therefor.  In 
a  single  season  these  four  as.sociations  have  concentrated  and 
sold,  of  themselves,  at  satisfactory  prices — as  good  as  those 
obtained  by  any  house  or  houses  in  the  country — $110,000 
worth  of  dried  fruit,  and  were  obliged  to  "  turn  down  "  orders 
for  more  than  $.50,000  more.  To  me  it  does  not  appear  that  an 
enterprise,  even  though  made  up  of  growers,  lacks  '■'■first  the 
organization."  necessary  for  successful  business  that  has 
organization  for  such  accomplishment. 

But  how  about  '■'experience'!"  One  of  these  associations  has 
been  established  four  years,  having  the  same  board  of  direct- 
ors, and  henco  one  continuous  government,  that  planned, 
bought  and  constructed  all  its  plant,  of  the  value  of  $;S0,000, 
and  has  evolved  and  maintained  its  policy.  It  has,  during  all 
this  period,  had  the  same  manager,  who  had  had  four  years' 
experience  in  the  work  of  preparing  and  marketing  raisins 
and  fruit.  In  all  the  essentials  of  curing  and  packing  fruit  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  trade  he  may  be  called  "  crprrt." 

For  the  four  years'  existence  of  the  association  of  which  he 
has  been  manager  he  has  had  fuil  control  of  the  selling  for  the 
past  three  years,  and  joint  control  for  the  first  year.  He  has 
peooffle  ftcquftinted  >vit)i  tfie  trade  by  visiting  it.  This  man 


has  been  made  manager  for  the  joint  associations.  One  other 
of  the  associations  has  been  established  three  years,  and  has 
sold  $350,000  worth  of  goods;  another  two  years,  and  has  suc- 
cessfully disposed  of  its  product.  The  County  Exchange,  the 
fourth  association  in  the  union,  has  been  established  two 
years  and  has  sold  $5.50,000  worth  of  dried  fruit.  Its  manager 
has  had  four  years'  experience  in  selling  fruit  and  nine  years 
in  growing  and  preparing  it.  One  of  his  associate  directors 
has  had  twenty  years'  experience  in  selling  fruit,  and  some 
years  to  the  extent  of  .$500,000.  All  other  members  of  the 
board  have  business  education  and  business  experience,  and 
are  men  of  mature  years,  without  superannuation.  Out  of  this 
combination  of  men  the  union  of  the  associations  is  made,  its 
manager  selected,  its  connections  made,  and  seems  to  have 
been  done  as  by  men  of  '^experience.''''  Additional  experience 
may  be  valuable,  but  it  would  appear  that  sufficient  had  been 
received  to  take  us  out  of  the  "experimental  stage." 

But  even  with  organization  and  experience,  "aiidhnvc  not 
'capacity,'  we  are  as  nothing."  In  ordinary  affairs  the 
fruit  grower  of  Santa  Clara  valley  does  not  "seem  to  lack 
capacity.  He  knows  how  to  plant  and  cultivate  an  orchard. 
He  seems  to  have  capacity  "  to  pick,  dry  and  pack  fruit  "  in  a 
manner  very  generally  acceptable  to  the  broker,  commission 
house,  dealer  and  cousuuier.  He  has  capacity  to  understand 
that  he  has  not  arrived  even  yet  to  perfection,  and  feels  he 
has  capacity  still  left  that  will  bring  a  higher  degree  of  per- 
fection in  all  these  things.  He  believes  he  has  capacity, 
coupled  with  desire,  to  compass  his  salvation  and  save  him 
from  misfortune.  He  has  capacity  for  work  and  counsel. 
From  the  history  of  his  industry  he  discovers  he  has  had  ca- 
pacity to  accumulate  and  invest  many  millions  of  dollars  in 
lands,  homes,  planted  orchards  and  implements  to  establish 
the  fruit  industry.  He  finds  that  his  canacitv  has  led  to  the 
product  of  40,000,000  pounds  dried  prunes,  '5,000,000  pounds 
dried  peaches,  7,000,000  pounds  dried  apricots,  I, .3.50, 000  pounds 
other  dried  fruits,  39,087,2(50  pounds  green  fruits,  besides  all 
consumed  at  home  and  shipped  to  local  points,  and  green  fruit 
for  21,4(51,655  pounds  of  canned  fruit,  besides  other  fruits 
shipped  out  of  this  valley  for  other  canners,  and  all  this  in  a 
single  season.  And  still  he  is  thought  to  have  insufficient 
"capacity"  to  sell  either  individually  or  unitedly  more  than 
his  individual  product  of  one  box,  one  sack,  one  ton  or  one  car, 
and  then  only  to  sell  that  to  the  "  merchant  "  "  of  the  brightest 
mind,"  who,  represented  by  a  bright  young  man,  comes  to  his 
door  and  talks  trade  and  values.  Our  people,  nearly  all  of 
whom  are  directly  interested  in  fruit  culture,  have  estab- 
lished banks  and  run  them,  manufactories  and  maintain  them, 
founded  -schools,  colleges,  observatories  and  universities  and 
support  them  with  great  efficiency  and  success,  build  cities 
and  towns  and  make  them  hives  of  industry,  growth  and 
accumulation,  and  now  can  it  be  possible  that  none  among 
them  can  be  found  of  sufficient  capacity  to  sell  a  few  carloads 
of  fruit,  and  do  it  successfully  and  in  the  interest  and  to  the 
profit  of  the  grower  ?  The  glory  and  i-hide  I  have  in  my 
home  in  this  valley,  to  establish  which  I  came  :i500  miles,  rests 
largely  in  the  fact  that  I  am  among  the  most  intelligent, 
earnest,  devoted  and  capahle  men  unth  the  lirightcst  minds  of 
any  community  that  can  be  found  on  the  globe.  If  we  haven't 
organization,  let's  make  it ;  if  we  haven't  experience,  let's 
get  it;  if  we  haven't  capacity,  let's  build  it  and  hr  somebody. 
But  we  have  all  these  things  at  hand  and  actively  at  work  in 
the  interest  of  the  fruit  growers.  Now  let  us  add  to  these 
confidence  and  good  will,  and  a  prouder  aud  grander  success 
will  follow. 

Mr.  Editor,  your  "  Fruit  Grower  "  correspondent  is  under 
cover.  If  he  should  read  this,  I  very  sincerely  hope  he  will 
make  himself  known  by  visiting  me  or  permitting  me  to  visit 
him,  which  I  will  do  gladly.  I  believe  he  is  a  bright,  thinking 
man  and  will  be  of  great  help  to  us.  Even  if  he  cannot  ".join" 
us,  he  can  forcibly  and  intelligently  criticise  us,  and  such 
criticism  is  of  great  advantage.  I  earnestly  hope  to  meet  him 
in  the  utmost  friendliness  of  feeling  before  my  next  communi- 
cation. Sincerely,  Phiuj  Hek.sey. 
San  Jose,  July  ISth. 


Mr.  Edward  F.  Adams  on  Co-operation. 

To  THE  Editor : — Why  on  earth  the  "Fruit  Grower  "  who 
contributed  the  sensible  and  good-tempered  article  on  "Mar- 
keting" to  the  last  Rural  did  not  sign  his  name  I  cannot  see. 
It  is  so  much  more  pleasant  to  know  the  names  of  those  with 
whom  we  have  discussion. 

As  one  very  active  in  co-operation  for  three  years,  and  now 
permanently  retired  from  responsibility  therein,  I  feel  that  I 
can  discuss  it  understandingly.  My  business  life  has  now 
extended  over  thirty  years.  The  three  years  I  spent  in  co- 
operative service  were  the  hai'dest  three  years'  work  I  ever 
did,  and  in  those  years  I  met  with  more  annoyance  and  dis- 
agreeable experience  than  in  all  my  previous  business  life  put 
together,  and  I  can  conceive  of  no  circumstances  under  which 
I  would  again  engage  in  it  in  any  responsible  way,  so  that 
when  I  say  that  I  still  believe  the  work  begun  in  this  State 
should  be  followed  up  and  perfected  I  can  hardly  be  supposed 
moved  by  anything  but  my  conviction  of  the  general  interest. 

We  have  not  yet  sufficient  conceded  facts  to  form  a  basis  of 
intelligent  discussion.  My  object  in  this  letter  is  to  try  and 
clear  away  a  little  ground  that  we  may  see  more  plainly  what 
our  exact  object  is  and  what  we  need  to  know  and  do  in  order 
to  accomplish  it. 

The  problem  of  co-operative  marketing  of  fruit  involves  the 
study,  first,  of  the  nature  of  the  business  and,  second,  of  the 
limitations  of  human  nature.  Is  the  fruit  business  as  con- 
ducted in  California  capable  of  being  organized  and  controlled 
in  the  interest  of  the  producers  J  As  to  this,  we  must  con- 
sider the  location  and  character  of  our  markets,  the  availa- 
bilitj'  of  the  product  as  security,  the  financial  condition  of 
growers  and  the  details  of  the  labor  and  attendant  expense  of 
organization.  Does  the  residuum  of  mankind  left  after  the 
natural  selection  of  the  fittest  to  engage  in  competitive  mer- 
cantile business  contain  within  itself  the  necessary  mercan- 
tile ability  to  properly  transact  large  commercial  affairs,  and 
has  it  the  capacity  to  so  organize  itself  as  to  discover  and  se- 
cure fit  men  for  responsible  positions  and  keep  them  there  ? 

Co-operation  is  the  organization  of  one  class  for  more 
effective  competition  with  all  other  classes.  It  is  naturally 
first  looked  to  by  those  least  able  to  stand  alone.  It  is  not 
socialism  but  it  is  encouraged  by  socialists  as  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  the  abolishment  of  all  competition.  It  has  been 
for  many  years  the  resource  of  the  ablest  business  men  to 
rescue  from  ruin  an  overworked  industry.  I  remember  when 
'  the  possession  of  an  oil  well  was  simplv  a  temptation  to  ex- 
pense which  never  came  back ;  out  of  this  condition  came,  by 
co-operation,  the  Standard  Oil  Company;  the  combination  of 
bankrupt  competing  railroads  into  profitable  railway  systems 
is  familiar  to  all;  when  the  distillers  and  sugar  refiners 
have  lost  money  long  enough  by  competition  they  combine 
and  co-operate.  Effective  co-operation  by  capitalists  we  call 
trusts,  and  how  we  farmers  cuss  them ;  we  all  hate  trusts 
that  we  don't  belong  to.  In  so  far  as  we  i^o-operate,  however, 
we  simple  imitate  them,  and  the  effectiveness  of  our  co-opera- 
tion depends  wholly  on  the  closeness  of  the  imitation.  The 
principle  involved  in  the  sugar  trust  and  the  citrus  fruit  ex- 
changes and  the  often  attempted  "raisin  combine"  are 
identical.  The  object  desired  in  each  is  to  secure  the  highest 
possible  price  for  the  product  involved;  the  operations,  prop- 
erly conducted,  assure  the  same  theoretical  saving;  they 
differ  in  that  the  sugar  trust  is  the  combination  of  a  few  with 
the  financial  strength  and  commercial  ability  to  reduc*  the 
theoretical  saving  to  practice,  while  fruit  associations  are  the 
combination  of  a  large  number  with  less  available  flnanclai 
strength,  ^ij^  g,  yet  wdeterraiDed  mercantile  capacity,  Tb6 
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sugar  trust  mav  be  dangerous  to  society,  not  from  the  princi- 
ple involved,  but  from  its  mere  strength;  if  a  strong  steer 
pots  a  weak  one  in  a  corner  he  will  gouge  him;  a  hnanciaUy 
siionp  man  will  do  the  same  with  a  weaker  one;  co-operation 
(if  fruit  producers  is  r.ot  dangerous  to  society  because  it  does 
nnt  deal  in  an  essential  of  life,  and  be(^ause  it  can  never  be 
strong  enough  to  do  damage.  Co-operative  farmers  dislike  in- 
tenselv  to  be  called  membei-s  of  trusts,  but  to  deny  the  iden- 
tiiv  of  principle  and  object  is  to  simply  befog  the  issue  and 
make  discussion  protitless.  We  are  no  better  than— Claus 
.Spreckels.  for  example,  who  is  really  a  good  fellow  although 
he  co-operates  most  effectively  in  sugar:  it  is  my  belief  that 
if  we  could  get  the  power  to  cinch  mankind  we  should  do  it 
more  thoroughlv  than  anv  trust  now  existing.  I  for  one  say 
that  the  oiilv  reason  whv  I  do  not  exact  ten  cents  a  iwund  for 
all  mv  fresh' fruit  is  because  I  can't  get  it,  nor  do  I  believe 
there  is  a  farmer  in  the  State  who  would  sell  for  nine  cents  if  he 
could  get  ten,  which  would  be  extortion,  and  our  greater  num- 
ber would  render  us  less  responsive  to  public  opinion,  just  as 
a  board  of  twelve  Supervisors  will  do  what  no  one  of  them 
would  dare  as  Mayor.  .  .  » 

Now  with  a  clear  understanding  of  what  we  really  wish  to 
do.  we  are  prepared  to  discuss  more  intelligently  our  chances 
(■f  doing  it.  To  accomplish  what  we  wish  we  have  first  to 
consider  whether  our  product  can  be  controlled,  and  here  we 
have  some  experience  to  guide  us.  Our  most  successful  co- 
operative societv  is  the  Wine  Makers'  Corporation.  They 
have  created  a"  really  solid  trust  actually  controlling  the 
greater  part  of  our  output.  They  attained  suc<-ess  easily,  be- 
cause there  are  but  two  or  three  hundred  of  them  with  con- 
centrated capital  and  business  ability  and  experience  easily 
available,  and  hatulling  a  product  of  staple  and  non-perishable 
character  and  hence  highly  available  as  security,  with  no  se- 
rious American  competition— our  wines  being  far  better  than 
Eastern  wines— and  with  the  world  for  a  market  whenever 
our  protected  home  market  is  filled.  The  next  best  example 
in  this  State  is  the  southern  citrus  organization.  Oranges 
are  perishable,  and  hence  available  as  security  only  in  a  very 
limited  degree,  and  the  number  of  growers  is  large:  but  they 
are  compactly  situated  in  a  few  counties  and  along  irrigation 
svstems  where  they  can  be  reckoned  up  and  got  at,  and  the 
movement  from  the'  start  has  had  the  support  and  guidance  of 
able  men  who  devoted  time  and  money  to  it  for  the  .same  rea- 
son that  induced  San  Francisco  capitalists  to  build  the  valley 
railroad— because  they  believed  that  they  could  rent  build- 
ings and  collect  interest  better  by  doing  so.  Both  these  or- 
ganizations have  already  accomplished  immense  things  for  the 
producers  interested.  The  raisin  industry  is  susceptible  of 
organization,  but  at  the  cost  of  much  more  preliminary  work 
than  was  required  by  the  wine  and  orange  industries,  and  it 
has  never  yet  secured  the  support  of  the  strongest  men  in 
the  business  nor  provided  funds  for  a  proper  organization. 
Whenever  the  strong  raisin  growers  will  unite  as  growers 
simply,  and  not  as  packers,  they  can  make  a  very  good  raisin 
trust. 

We  now  come  to  the  organization  of  the  deciduous  fruit 
growers,  which  is  a  tenfold  more  difficult  task  than  any  of 
the  others,  and  that  is  what  your  correspondent  and  I  are 
interested  in.  To  discuss  its  possibilities  would  make  this 
letter  too  long.  There  is  no  more  question  of  the  value  of  the 
results  thus  far  achieved  than  there  is  that  serious  mistakes 
have  been  made  in  practice.  Few  people  know  how  much 
fruit  growers  have  gained  by  the  cx>-operative  efifort  of  the 
last  few  years.  The  gain,  however,  has  been  made  at  the  ex- 
pense of  great  effort  by  a  few.  This  cannot  continue,  and  we 
are  now  fai-e  to  face  with  the  question  whether  mankind  at 
large  is  a  co  operating  animal  or  not.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  wi.se  and  able  are  co-operators :  the  undetermined  matter 
is  what  brains  and  energy  the  rest  of  us  have.  A  few  men 
can  start  the  work  but  the  community  must  carry  it  on. 
Having  begun,  however,  it  is  folly  to  stop  now.  Let  us  go  on 
until  we  see  just  how  much  brains  and  vigor  we  have.  If  we 
have  not  the  ability  we  shall  at  least  rest  more  content  when 
it  is  proven.  When  the  good  monk  wanted  to  know  his 
strength  he  subjected  himself  to  temptation:  when  he  found 
his  strength  not  equal  to  the  strain  upon  it,  he  settled  down 
contentedly  to  his  lot.  I  hope  your  corre.spondent  will  sustain 
the  exchanges  until  he  .sees  what  they  will  workout.  Mistakes 
are  inevitable  in  starting  any  business.  Did  not  .vour  corre- 
spondent make  errors  in  planting  his  orchard  J    I  did. 

The  ix)ssibilities  of  co-operation  is  one  of  the  subjects  set 
down  for  si-ientitic  discussion  at  our  summer  school  which 
begins  July  27th.  1  hope  to  see  "Fruit  Grower"  there  with 
others.      "  Edw.xrd  F.  Adams. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  followinfj  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
July  17,  1895,  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Peess: 
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Weather  and  Crops. 

Kt'port  for  the  Week  by  the  Director  of  the  State  Weather 
Servire. 

Director  Barwick  of  the  California  Weather  and 
Crop  Service  summarizes  as  follows  : 

The  average  temperature  for  the  week  ending 
.Inly  15th  was  for  Eureka  56°;  Fresno  and  Red  Bluff, 
Hi":  Independence  80°;  Los  Angeles  68°;  Sacramento, 
7:5°;  San  Francisco  58°;  San  Luis  Obispo  and  San 
Diego  66°  each. 

A*  compared  with  the  normal  temperatures,  the 
following  places  were  found  to  have  enjoyed  normal 
weather  conditions  during  the  week,  vig. ,  Eureka 


and  Sacramento,  while  an  excess  of  heat  of  two 
degrees  at  Fresno  and  four  at  Red  Bluff  were  re- 
ported. Heat  deficiencies  prevailed  at  Los  Angeles 
of  three  degrees  and  San  Francisco  and  San  Diego 
two  degrees  each. 

There  was  a  trace  of  rain  at  Eureka  and  Los 
Angeles. 

The  weather  during  the  past  seven  days  has  been 
tjuite  favorable  for  summer  crops. 

Threshing  is  going  on  and  the  fact  becomes  more 
potent  each  day  that  the  grain  crop  will  be  the 
shortest  in  years  in  quantity  as  well  as  the  poorest 
in  quality,  it  being  very  much  shrunken  from  the 
excess  of  north  winds  during  June. 

The  fruit  crop  is  generally  short,  but  the  quality 
is  most  excellent  and  prices  are  encouraging,  so  that 
the  shortness  in  the  fruit  crop  will  be  made  up  in  its 
better  quality  and  better  prices.  The  wheat  crop 
being  poor  in  quality  will  tend  to  lessen  its  money 
value  and  thereby  reduce  its  intrinsic  worth  consider- 
ably over  that  which  will  be  lost  by  the  shortness  in 
the  (luantity  of  the  crop.  Hops  will  not  be  an  aver- 
age crop,  and  beans  are  not  doing  well  except  on 
bottom  or  stiff  lands;  those  on  sandy  lands  will  be 
almost  a  total  failure  for  the  want  of  moisture 
enough  to  bring  them  to  proper  maturity. 

Sacruniento  Valley. 

Tehama  (Red  Bluff  )— Fruit  arriving  in  large  quantities, 
the  size  and  quality  being  excellent. 

Coi.i  sA  (Colusa)— Complaint  of  short  crops  and  poor  yield 
are  being  heard  on  all  sides.  The  season  for  handling  early 
fruits  is  about  over,  and  has  been  fairly  good  with  the  excep- 
tion of  pears,  which  will  be  short. 

Yi  iiA  Cdi  N'TV — Shortest  crop  of  wheat,  barley  and  oats  in 
years;  this  complaint  is  general  in  Sutter,  Yuba  and  southern 
Butte  counties.  The  army  worm  has  made  its  appearance 
along  the  bottom  lands  of  the  Feather  river,  but  in  most  cases 
is  checked.  Early  peaches  are  mostly  gone,  and  about  the  20th 
of  the  month  will  see  the  later  varieties  come  in.  The  peach 
crop  is  small,  and  that  half  a  crop  will  be  harvested  is  the 
general  opinion  of  most  all  the  growers. 

Wheatland — There  is  disapiwintment,  both  as  to  yield  and 
quality,  especially  wheat.    Hops  promise  a  good  average. 

Sutter  (Yuba  City) -The  cannery  has  begun  on  the  plum 
pack.  The  run  will  not  be  long  and  the  principal  variety 
canned  is  the  Washington  plum,  which  is  of  good  quality  but 
not  plentiful.  In  a  week  or  ten  days  the  peach  pack  will  com- 
mence and  will  continue  until  the  end  of  the  season.  A  big 
pack  of  this  fruit  will  be  made.  (Sutter  City) — Grain  is  not 
yielding  up  to  what  was  expected.  (Southwest  Sutter) — 
Several  of  our  river  farmers  report  large  damage  from  army 
worms ;  prospects  for  a  good  crop  of  buckwheat  and  beans. 

Sackame.vto  (Folsom)— Grapes  are  ripening  rapidly  and  the 
crop  will  be  a  good  one.  (Clay) — Wheat  is  turning  out  poorly; 
hay  is  not  turning  out  near  as  well  as  was  expected. 

Yoi.o  ( Woodland)— It  was  not  until  lately  that  farmers  ap- 
preciated to  its  full  extent  the  damage  done  by  the  violent 
north  winds  which  prevailed  when  the  wheat  was  just  at  the 
point  of  turning.  Thousands  of  acres  of  grain  have  not  pro- 
duced a  crop  within  two-thirds  of  the  yield  which  was  esti- 
mated. 

8an  Joaquin  Valley. 

San  JoAQViN  V^ALLEV  (Lotli) — Grain  output  is  in  most  cases 
disappointing,  melons  are  ripening  and  a  few  have  been  put  on 
the  market  ljut  they  are  not  yet  plentiful  enough  to  ship  in 
car  load  lots.  The  army  worm  has  made  its  appearance  in  or 
near  the  alfalfa  fields  and  have  done  some  damage  to  pump- 
kins and  late  corn.  (New  Hope)--Crops  are  full  a  half  short  in 
weight  and  the  quality  is  below  the  average. 

Stanislai  s  (Oakdale)— The  early  wheat  is  turning  outabout 
eight  sacks,  and  barley  about  fourteen  to  sixteen  sacks,  late 
wheat  is  not  turning  out  as  well. 

Madeka  (Madera) — Barley  yield  and  quality  is  up  toexpecta- 
tions  in  most  instances,  but  so  far  wheat  is  falling  far  below 
the  estimate,  it  is  now  thought  that  wheat  crop  will  fall  short 
from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  estimated  yield.  Kust  is 
thought  to  have  been  the  cause. 

Fresno  (Reedley) — Grain  is  not  yielding  as  well  as  was  ex- 
pected. ( Fresno)— Grapes  from  one  to  twelve  weeks  earlier 
than  last  season. 

Solano  (Isleton)— The  army  worm  is  doing  considerable 
damage  to  crops. 

Contra  Costa  (San  Pablo)— Oats  turning  out  poor.  The 
squiwels  are  doing  great  damage  to  the  barley  and  oat  fields, 
and  the  ranchers  say  they  were  never  known  to  be  so  nu- 
merous before.  Crops  in  the  vicinity  of  Sobranteare  reported 
to  be  very  good. 

Sonoma  Valley. 

Sonoma  (Sebastoixil)— Crops  of  fruit  and  grapes  are  light 
this  year.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  Bartlett  pears  have 
been  contracted  for  and  will  be  put  up  at  the  cannery  in  this 
place.  Over  a  hundred  thousand  cans  will  be  filled  with 
pears.  (Forestville) — Fogs  are  beneficial  to  all  growing  crops, 
but  may  cause  mildew  on  the  grapes,  which  crop  will  not  be 
as  large  as  reported.  Many  berries  have  dropped  from  the 
vines.  (Freestone)— Hay  is  a  short  crop.  (Healdsburg)— The 
hop  crop  is  growing  well  now,  but  is  behind  the  usual  growth 
at  this  time  of  the  year.  The  stand  is  irregular  and  uneven 
in  yield.  The  growth  of  the  vines  is  generally  weak,  and  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  hop-producing  year;  yield  will  be  below 
the  average.  Prunes  are  falling  some  from  the  trees.  There 
are  plenty  of  peaches,  but  the  prune  crop  will  be  short,  though 
of  a  very  fine  quality.  Grain  yield  is  excellent  and  the  qual- 
ity good. 

Santa  Clara  Valley. 

Alameda  (San  Leandro)- Apricot  picking  is  in  full  blast. 

Santa  Clara  (Gilroy)- Crops  better  than  expected,  par- 
ticularly prunes.  The  peaches  show  a  full  crop  of  most  excel- 
lent quality ;  pears,  apples  and  other  fruits  will  also  be  good 
crops,  while  grapes  promise  excellent  results.  (Santa  Clara) 
—A  ride  among  the  fruit  orchards  this  weak  has  revealed  a 
very  satisfactory  condition  of  the  prune  crop.  Trees  in  many 
orchards  are  loaded  almost  to  breaking  down.  The  size  of  the 
fruit  is  very  satisfactory  and  promises  a  heavy  return  to  the 
owners  of  prune  orchards.  (Campbell) — Foster,  Salway  and 
Crawford  peaches  are  looking  well  and  there  will  be  a  full 
crop.  Prunes  are  unusually  large  at  this  period  of  growth, 
and  will  be  something  immense  at  maturity.  Moorpark  apri- 
cots are  ripening  up  slowly. 

Ti  LARE  (Harmony)— The  hay  and  grain  crop  is  a  large  one, 
but  the  grain  is  not  as  large  as  was  expected  on  account  of  the 
rust  and  weeds.  The  fruit  crop  is  smaller  than  expected. 
Peaches,  pears  and  plums  are  a  short  crop,  while  grapes  will 
turn  out  large. 

Southern  California. 

Santa  Barbara  (Los  Alamos)— Wheat  will  be  light.  Barley 
and  mustard  crops  good.  (Cat  Canyon) — Mustard  is  harvested 
and  will  be  a  pa.ving  crop.  Beans  looking  well,  but  the  squir- 
rels are  getting  away  with  a  great  many  of  them  and  are 
more  numarous  than  ever  before. 

Vbnti.'«4  (Santa  Paula)— Cot  drying  is  about  flflisbed-  (Fre- 


montville)— Beans  on  sandy  land  in  this  vicinity  will  be 
almost  a  failure. 

Orange  (Orange)— The  walnut  trees  have  hitherto  been  ex- 
empt from  insect  pests  or  disease  in  any  form,  but  a  disease 
has  appeared  in  some  groves  in  this  countv  that  is  causing  the 
growers  much  alarm.  A  black  speck  appears  on  the  young 
nuts,  which  soon  drop. 

,0]^"?  Angeles  ( Pomona)— The  apricot  crop  of  this  district  for 
189.5  is  estimated  at  seven  hundred  and  fiftv  tons,  as  against 
twenty-eight  hundred  tons  in  18'J4.  (Los  Angeles)— Apricot 
drying  is  at  its  height,  and  is  a  short  crop,  but  the  quality  is 
excellent.  1  j 

Coast  Counties. 

Mendocino  (Ukiah)— Blackberries  are  ripe  and  plentiful 
along  the  coast.  The  hop-growers  report  the  crop  of  the 
county  this  year  as  far  below  the  average.  (Philo)— Peaches, 
prunes  and  plums  are  nearly  a  failure ;  apples,  pears,  etc.,  very 
fine. 

Santa  Crlz  (Aptos)— Foggy  mornings  and  clear  afternoons 
make  fruit  ripen  gradually,  but  retards  the  curing  of  the  hav 
crop  and  the  ripening  of  grain,  the  latter  being  somewhat 
damaged  by  rust.  Small  fruit  of  all  kinds  is  very  abundant. 
Grapes  do  not  promise  a  heavy  yield. 

S*N  Luis  Obispo  (San  Luis'Obispo)— Beans,  corn  and  pota- 
toes are  doing  as  well  as  was  expected. 

Siskiyou  (Montague)— The  grasshoppers  are  destroying  the 
gardens  and  crops  in  some  parts  of  this  (Little  Shasta")  valley. 

Placer  (Newcastle)— Crawford  peaches  and  many  kinds  of 
prunes  and  plums  are  being  marketed  now  in  large  quantities 
and  the  quality  was  never  better.  (Rocklin)— Grapes  are  from 
ten  to  twenty  per  cent  better  crop  this  year  than  last.  (Rose- 
ville)— Fruit  is  mo\nng  pretty  lively,  but  the  crop  is  a  little 
short.  Grapes  still  promise  a  good  yield ;  early  grapes  will 
be  ripe  in  another  week. 


Gleanings. 


Gilroy  has  organized  a  local  improvement  club  after  the 
plan  recently  adopted  at  Los  Gatos. 

The  Woolen  mills  at  Woodland  are  being  operated  by  Mr. 
Shepherd,  who  has  taken  a  lease. 

Last  year  the  almond  product  of  the  Yolo  orchard  was 
hulled  by  machinery,  but  this  year  all  the  work  will  be  done 
by  hand. 

The  Ashurst  ranch  of  6119  acres  in  Tehama  county  is  to  be 
sold  in  subdivisions.  This  makes  the  fourth  large  Tehama 
ranch  recently  put  on  the  market. 

A  RURAL  electric  railway  is  soon  to  be  built  between  Sac- 
ramento and  Oracgevale.  The  distance  is  30  miles,  and  the 
current  will  be  supplied  from  the  Folsom  water  power. 

The  Plumas  I ndr pendent  reports  that  the  farmers  of  Indian 
Valley  have  under  discussion  a  project  involving  the  forma- 
tion of  a  company  with  the  object  of  erecting  a  mill  for  the 
production  of  rolled  oats. 

On  the  10th  inst.  at  Marion,  Indiana,  Dr.  W.  B.  Wallace 
entertained  a  number  of  veterinary  surgeons  with  a  dinner, 
the  principal  wurse  of  which  was  horse  flesh  served  in  var- 
ious ways.  A  two-year-old  colt  had  been  procured  for  the 
purpose.  The  guests  were  emphatic  in  their  praise  of  the  ar- 
ticle, and  decided  to  have  a  similar  feast  at  their  next  meet- 
ing in  December. 

The  three  California  sugar  refineries— at  Alvarado,  Watson- 
ville  and  Chino— will  draw  tfiOO,000  in  bounty  money  this 
year.  Last  year,  of  the  $900,000  distributed  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  beet-sugar  industries,  nearly  Jtit)0,000  was  paid  to 
Californians,  as  follows :  To  the  Western  Beet  Sugar  Refin- 
ery *30.5,000,  to  the  Chino  $'ifiO,000,  and  to  the  Alameda  |iSii,000, 
the  average  yield  being  SSilS  pounds  to  the  acre. 

Supervisor  Hall,  of  Sonoma  county,  reports  the  hop  crop  as 
growing  well  now,  but  is  behind  the  usual  growth  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  The  stand  is  irregular  and  uneven  in  yield, 
some  vines  being  reasonably  good  and  some  little  or  no  yield. 
The  growth  of  the  vines  is  generally  weak,  and  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  hop  producing  year,  and  from  present  indications 
he  is  forced  to  conclude  that  the  yield  will  be  below  the  av- 
erage. 

Santa  Rosa  Democrat :  A.  and  G.  Meacham,  who  have  a 
large  ranch  near  Fulton,  had  two  cows  die,  one  on  Monday  and 
the  other  on  Tuesday  night  under  rather  peculiar  circum- 
stances. The  grasshopper  pest  had  made  a  considerable 
onslaught  on  the  vineyard,  and  in  order  to  stop  further  damage 
Messrs.  Meacham  put  some  bran  and  arsenic  at  the  root  of 
ea(-h  vine.  This  proved  a  successful  remedy,  many  grass- 
hoppers being  slain.  Monday  night  some  of  their  cattle 
broke  through  the  vineyard  fence  and  ate  of  the  poisoned  bran 
with  fatal  results. 

The  Lodi  watermelon  crop  has  been  injured  greatly  by  an 
insect  new  in  that  section  and  thought  to  be  the  same  that 
attacked  the  grain  earlier  in  the  season.  The  rootlets  of  the 
affected  grain  were  incased  in  a  wooly  mesh,  and  from  this 
fact  it  was  supposed  that  the  trouble  had  been  caused  by 
some  ground  species  of  the  wooly  aphis.  The  roots  of  the 
watermelon  vines  are  similarly  affected,  and  the  vines  are 
stunted  and  partly  killed,  as  was  the  case  with  the  grain.  The 
disease,  or  whatever  it  is,  attacks  the  x-ines  in  very  much  the 
same  manner  as  stone  fruits  are  attacked  by  the  gum  disease; 
there  is  an  exudation  of  the  sap  on  the  stems,  which  hardens, 
and  a  deadening  of  the  parts  around,  and  the  roots  when  cut 
show  dark-colored  rings.  The  disease  affects  the  circulation 
of  the  sap. 

A  LETTER  from  Healdsburg  says :  Last  season  many  tons  of 
grapes  rotted  on  the  vines  in  this  district,  growers  being  un- 
able to  sell  them  at  all.  This  year  conditions  have  changed. 
W.  D.  Sink  of  Cloverdale  is  putting  up  a  cellar  of  .50,000  gal- 
lons capacity ;  Napa  wine  makers  are  building  a  cellar  in 
Alexander  valley  of  200,000  gallons  capacity;  P.  and  G.  Simi 
of  Healdsburg  are  putting  an  addition  to  a  cellar  of  7.5,000  gal- 
lons ;  Miller  &  Hotchkiss  of  Windsor  are  increasing  their 
cellar  capacity  to  150,000  gallons ;  the  Wine  Makers"  Associa- 
tion is  enlarging  the  Huntington-Hopkins  cellar  at  Windsor 
300,000  gallons;  G.  O.  B.  Gunn,  of  the  same  place,  is  putting 
an  extension  to  his  cellar  of  50.000  gallons.  As  will  be  noted 
this  increase  of  the  cooperage  of  northern  Sonoma  is  nearly 
700,000  gallons.  Besides  this,  many  wineries  not  operated 
last  season  are  being  put  in  shape  for  a  heavy  season's  run. 
During  the  past  four  months  over  400  carloads  of  wine  have 
been  shipped  out  of  this  section.  Wine  makers  are  offering 
♦  10  per  ton  for  grapes,  but  at  these  figures  no  sales  have  been 
made.  S.  L.  Osborne  of  Alexander  valley  to-day  sold  500  tons 
of  choice  wine  grapes  for  *15.  The  crop  is  hardly  an  overage 
one,  ^infandels  being  light, 
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Gov.  Budd  on  the  Board  of  Horticulture. 


He  Charges  It  With  Gxtravagance  and  Denies  That  His 
Veto  Impairs  Its  Usefulness. 

The  following  letter  was  addressed  by  Governor 
Budd  to  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  on  Satur- 
day last  : 

Executive  Department,  I 
Sacramento,  Cal.,  July  13,  1895.  ( 

To  the  Executive  Committee,  California  State  Board  of  Horti- 
culture, 220  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Caf.— Gentlemen  : 
At  the  request  of  your  late  vice-president,  the  lamented  L. 
W.  Buck,  I  called  at  your  office,  230  Sutter  street,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  needs  of  your  Board.  There  I  was 
furnished  three  pupers,  copies  of  which  are  attached  as  ex- 
hibits A,  B  and  C.  It  appeai-s  from  these  that  the  necessary 
expenses  of  conducting  the  work  of  your  commission  per 
annum  is  $5000,  not  including  salaries,  and  that  you  criticise 
my  action  in  vetoing  your  appropriation  bill  for  130,000.  You 
say  that  my  act  will  "work  a  practical  abandonment  of  all 
means  to  protect  the  largest  single  Industry  in  this  State 
after  the  30th  day  of  June,  189.5." 

I  take  issue  on  this  proposition ;  but  let  us  examine  and  see 
whether  your  financial  statement  shows  this  dire  distress, 
when  viewed  in  connection  with  known  facts,  and  if  so 
whether  there  is  a  remedy.  One  of  the  items  of  your  esti- 
mated necessary  expenses  is  for  rent  at  $135  per  month,  aggre- 
gating In  two  years  $3010.  While  I  concede  the  rooms  are 
elegant,  and  the  rent  none  too  high  therefor,  I  question  the 
necessity  of  hiring  rooms  in  the  central  portion  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  in  a  most  expensive  location.  The  law  provides  for 
but  two  meetings  per  year  of  your  Board,  and  two  extra 
meetings  of  your  Executive  Committee.  Certainly  the  work 
of  your  secretary  and  of  your  quarantine  officer  could  hardly 
require  rooms  aggregating  $135  per  month. 

More  than  this,  San  Francisco  is  not  a  fruit-raising  center. 
Sacramento  is  the  center  of  the  fruit-raising  belt  of  the  north- 
ern portion  of  our  State.  It  is  easy  of  access  and  the  State 
provides  there  sufficient  accommodations  for  your  Board.  The 
Secretary  of  State  informs  me  that  he  will  furnish  your 
Board  with  all  the  room  in  the  Capitol  required ;  that  he  will 
furnish,  if  necessary,  if  in  the  basement,  as  large  and  com- 
modious a  cellar  as  the  one  for  which  you  have  in  the  past 
paid  $100  per  month,  making  your  aggregate  rent  at  times 
$235  per  month.  Labor  Commissioner  Fitzgerald  will  furnish 
free  sufficient  room  in  San  Francisco  for  your  quarantine 
officer. 

In  your  estimate,  "Exhibit  B,"  was  included  the  sum  of 
$1200  for  postage  for  two  years— a  rate  of  $600  per  year.  This 
is  in  excess  of  your  needs,  as  I  find  from  looking  over  your 
past  report.  On  April  33d  of  the  present  year,  and  but  a  few 
days  after  the  passage  of  your  resolution  of  April  17th,  your 
secretary  purchased  $1000  worth  of  stamps,  being  3000  two- 
cent  stamps,  3000  one-cent  stamps  and  a  large  number  of  five- 
cent  stamps,  which  postage  will  undoubtedly  be  sufficient  to 
carry  you  through  the  ensuing  fiscal  years,  or  nearly  so. 

In  the  same  estimate  you  have  "for  sketches,  drawings, 
wood  cuts  and  electrotypes,  $1810."  I  find  by  looking  over 
your  past  reports  that  you  have  expended  each  year  consider- 
able sums  of  money  for  this  purpose.  This  expenditure  by 
your  Board  is  unnecessary,  as  the  law  of  the  State  contem- 
plates that  such  work  shall  be  procured  by  the  Superintendent 
of  State  Printing  and  not  by  yourselves.  Section  538  of  the 
Political  Code  says :  "  When  any  charter,  map,  drawings  or 
other  engravings  shall  be  required  to  illustrate  any  document 
ordered  to  be  printed,  such  charter,  map,  diagram  or  engrav- 
ing shall  be  furnished  by  the  Superintendent  of  State  Print- 
ing. No  bills  for  engraving  or  lithographing,  or  lithograph 
printing,  other  than  the  above  shall  be  allowed  by  the  Board 
of  Examiners,"  etc. 

Allowing  $300  additional  for  postage,  and  not  interfering 
with  your  other  items,  we  find  that  $ti0.50  of  your  items  may 
be  omitted  from  the  list,  leaving  but  $3950  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  carrying  on  your  work  for  the  next  two  years,  or 
$1875  annually.  This  does  not  include  salaries,  which,  as  you 
know,  are  drawn  under  the  law. 

I  have  always  favored  horticultural  work  and  the  protection 
of  our  orchards  in  a  proper  manner.  There  is  a  vast  difference, 
however,  between  quarantine  remedies  for  the  protection  of 
the  people  or  property  and  a  special  means  furnished  by  the 
State  to  a  private  individual  for  the  latter' s  profit. 

I  am  in  favor  of  maintaining  a  strict  quarantine  against  the 
introduction  of  scale  and  other  pests,  and  would  be  pleased  to 
see  the  good  work  continued  with  sufficient  means  for  that 
purpose.  But  I  believe  that  the  furnishing  of  parasites  and 
like  instrumentalities  to  fruit  men  ought  to  be  paid  for  by 
such  as  can  afford  it. 

The  State,  from  1880  to  June  30,  1894,  made  appropriations 
for  your  use  and  furnished  printing  to  you  in  the  sum  of  $297,- 
083.30.  When  you  say  in  your  resolution  that  "  the  failure  to 
provide  said  funds  will  work  a  practical  abandonment  of  all 
means  to  protect  the  largest  single  interest  and  industiy  in 
this  State,"  you  are  mistaken.  As  a  Board  you  are  charged 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  creating  and  continuing  in 
force  your  Board  and  the  County  Boards  of  Horticulture. 
You  are  also  charged  with  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  if  you 
do  not  attend  a  single  meeting  of  the  State  Board  or  expend 
one  dollar  of  appropriations  therefor,  your  secretary  has  power 
to  protect  the  fruit  interest. 

You  will  perceive  that  the  county  boards  can  cause  an  in- 
spection to  be  made  of  orchards,  nurseries,  trees,  plants,  veg- 
etables, vines,  fruits,  packing  houses,  salerooms,  or  any  other 
places,  whether  railroad  depots,  shipping  points  or  not ;  and  if 
they  are  found  in  any  manner  affected,  by  giving  notice,  they 
may  cause  the  owner  to  destro.v  the  injurious  pest,  or,  if  he 
does  not  destroy  it,  they  may  cause  him  to  destroy  his  trees. 
The  maintenance  of  such  places  or  orchards,  or  articles,  is  de- 
clared to  be  a  public  nuisance,  and  if  the  owners  fail  to  abate 
the  same  the  Commissioners  may.  The  expenses  of  these 
protections  are  not  made  a  tax  upon  the  people  who  do  not 
own  such  trees,  but  "any  or  all  sum  or  sums  (spent)  shall 
become  a  lien  upon  the  property."  (See  Exhibit  D.)  The 
owner  thus  notified  is  compelled  to  destroy  these  pests,  which 
he  must  do  either  by  spraying  the  same  or  by  procuring  para- 
sites such  as  your  Board  has  imported  and  increased. 

Is  there  any  more  reason  that  you  should  furnish  parasites 
without  a  charge  to  the  individual  specially  benefited  than 
that  you  should  furnish  the  spraying  material  to  the  same 
end?  It  not,  then  a  very  small  charge  placed  on  parasites 
furnished  by  you,  and  on  extra  work  done  by  you  for  the  pro- 
tection of  particular  orchards,  will  undoubtedly  raise  more 
than  sufficient  money  to  meet  all  the  expenses  of  your  organi- 
zation. Your  organization  might  do  incalculable  good  and  yet 
be  self-sustaining. 

As  I  have  stated,  you  have  on  hand  a  large  number  of 
stamps— some  60,000  odd.  The  salary  of  your  secretary  and 
clerk  are  both  payable  out  of  the  general  appropriation.  Light, 
fuel,  office  rent  and  printing  can  be  furnished  at  the  Capitol, 
and  under  Section  7,  Act  of  March 7,  1887,  whether  your  Board 
meter  not.  We  find  "  the  said  Board,  and  in  case  of  neces- 
sity, during  the  recess  of  the  Board,  the  said  clerk  of  the 
Publishing  and  Quarantine  Bureau  may  appoint  such  quar- 
antine guardians  as  may  be  needed  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  whose  duties  it  shall  be  to  see  that  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Board  and  the  instructions  of  the  clerk  of  the 
Publishing  and  Quarantine  Bureau  are  enforced  and  carried 
out.    Said  clerk  may  appoint,  in  case  of  emergency,  a  deputy. 


who  shall  have  the  same  power  as  his  own.  The  said  quaran- 
tine guardians  shall  report  to  said  clerk,  or  to  the  State 
Board,  all  infractions  and  violations  of  said  direction,  regula- 
tions and  of  the  law  in  regard  to  quarantine  disinfection  and 
destruction  of  insects  and  pests  injurious  to  fruit,  fruit  trees 
or  vines,  and  precautions  against  the  spreading  of  all  the 
aforesaid  named  pests  and  diseases.  The  salary  of  the  quar- 
antine guardian  shall  not  exceed  $3  per  day  and  shall  be  paid 
by  the  owners  of  orchards  and  other  places  and  localities 
under  quarantine  re.solutions." 

This  is  your  own  law.  See,  also.  Section  4,  Act  of  March 
19,  1889  (Exhibit  E).  From  the  law  you  will  see  that  without 
a  dollar's  tax  against  the  State  there  is  power,  notwithstand- 
ing the  failure  of  the  appropriation  to  fully  protect  the  fruit 
industries  of  the  State.  You  have  office,  you  have  clerks,  you 
have  printing,  you  have  quarantine  guardians  to  assist  you, 
and  other  means  to  carry  on  the  proper  operations  of  your 
Board  fully  and  absolutely. 

From  the  above  I  hope  you  will  see  that  my  veto  was  not  so 
far  unreasonable  as  to  require  criticism  of  it  to  be  sent  to  the 
press  of  the  State,  to  the  members  of  the  Legislature  and  to 
each  county  board  of  supervisors. 

I  will  be  pleased  to  unite  my  efforts  with  yours,  however. 
In  any  proper  method  to  further  the  fruit  interest.  Nay, 
more,  if  your  Board  will  throw  off  its  traveling  expenses  of 
$600  per  year,  or  under  $70  each  per  member,  I  will  contribute 
a  like  sum,  $70,  thus  reducing  the  amount  needed,  according 
to  your  own  figures,  to  a  little  more  than  $100  per  month.  If 
the  fruit  industry,  valued  at  "hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars,"  does  not  contribute  this,  the  same  can  undoubtedly 
be  raised  by  the  sale  of  pest  destroyers.  I  will  be  pleased 
also  to  unite  with  you  in  an  endeavor  to  secure  free  quarters 
in  San  Francisco  if  you  deem  the  same  necessary.  Yours 
truly,  James  H.  Budd. 

THE  BOARD  ACCEPTS  THE    SITUATION  AND  WILL  jMOVE 
TO  SACRAMENTO. 

With  reference  to  the  foregoing  letter  it  is  an- 
nounced that  the  Executive  Committee  has  accepted 
the  situation,  and  that,  in  accordance  with  the  Gov- 
ernor's suggestions,  they  will  move  their  headquar- 
ters to  Sacramento.  "They  accept  the  situation," 
said  Secretary  Lelong,"  and  now  whenever  the 
Governor  says  to  move  the  headquarters  to  Sacra- 
ment or  into  cheaper  rooms  it  will  be  done.  The 
members  of  the  Board  are  in  entire  accord  with  Gov- 
ernor Budd,  and  after  their  conference  had  with  him 
at  Sacramento  Friday  last  the  utmost  good  feeling 
existed  between  the  committee  and  the  Governor." 

Secretary  Lelong  further  explained  that  in  future, 
when  the  State  Board  furnished  colonies  of  Austra- 
lian ladybugs,  or  other  scale-destroying  insects,  the 
cost  of  procuring  or  propagating  the  insects  would 
be  assessed  pro  rata  upon  those  directly  benefited. 
In  a  word,  everything  that  Governor  Budd  had  sug- 
gested to  the  Executive  Committee  would  be  fol- 
lowed. 

State  Labor  Commissioner  Fitzgerald  was  asked 
if  he  could  provide  the  Board  of  Horticulture's  quar- 
antine officer  with  office  room  free  of  cost,  as  sug- 
gested in  Governor's  Budd's  letter.  "Of  course  I 
will,"  responded  the  Commissioner.  "I  should  be 
glad  to  do  so  if  it  will  save  them  expense,  and  it  will. " 
Then  he  added:  "In  the  course  of  my  investigation 
of  the  Japanese  labor  question  in  the  fruit  districts 
I  found  that  some  of  the  horticultural  Directors  had 
spread  reports  attacking  Governor  Budd.  I  found 
that  many  orchard  and  vineyard  owners  had  gained 
the  impression  from  these  reports  that  the  State 
administration  was  withholding  its  support  from  the 
horticultural  interests,  and  that  thus  Governor 
Budd  was  placed  in  a  false  light.  These  matters 
were  brought  to  his  attention,  and  I  am  glad  that  he 
has  set  himself  right,  as  I  see  he  has  by  his  letter  in 
to-day's  Ej-aminer.'^ 

Governor  Budd  expressed  himself  as  highly  pleased 
upon  learning  that  the  Board  had  so  gracefully  ac- 
cepted his  counsel. 

"I  had  heard  that  the  Board  felt  sore,"  he  said, 
"and  had  sent  copies  of  their  April  17th  resolutions 
to  county  boards  all  over  the  State.  So  when  I  went 
up  to  Klamath  Hot  Springs  I  took  their  annual  re- 
ports and  other  data  along  with  me.  I  wrote  the 
original  letter  to  the  Executive  Committee  then. 
But  I  withheld  it  until  last  Friday,  when  I  sent  for 
Directors  Frank  A.  K  mball,  EUwood  Cooper  and 
J.  L.  Mosher.  When  I  had  finished  explaining  mat- 
ters they  agreed  that  I  was  right  and  they  were 
wrong.  Mr.  Kimball,  who  prepared  the  resolution 
of  April  17th,  said  he  should  take  pleasure  in  as  pub- 
licly stating  that  I  was  a  friend  of  the  horticultural 
interests  of  the  State  as  he  had  publicly  intimated 
otherwise.  The  State  Board  and  the  County  Boards 
of  Horticulture  are  clothed  with  ample  power  under- 
the  laws  to  protect  their  interests.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary for  the  State  Board's  reports  to  be  filled  with 
costly  lithographs  of  individual's  orchards,  or  of  the 
board  rooms,  and  I  told  them  so.  Why,  nearly 
$300,000  has  been  expended  by  the  State  Board 
from  1880  to  June,  1895,  and  much  of  this  has  gone 
to  preserve  the  property  of  individuals,  who  were 
making  a  profit  on  their  investment.  The  State  has 
no  more  right  to  furnish  free  insects  to  individual 
orchardists  than  it  has  to  furnish  free  whitewash. 
But  the  County  Boards  have  ample  authority  under 
the  law  to  guard  against  horticultural  pests,  and  the 
importation  of  such  pests  can  be  guarded  against 
and  made  a  charge  upon  the  importer  or  the  ware- 
houseman harboring  the  infected  trees  or  vines.  I 
showed  the  Executive  Committee  all  this,  and  shook 
them  up  pretty  lively.  But  I  remodeled  my  original 
letter.  I  drew  a  pen  through  portions  of  it  that 
were  rather  drastic,  and  then  I  sent  them  a  copy.  I 
am  pleased  that  it  has  opened  the  eyes  of  the  State 
Board's  Executive  Committee  to  the  fact  that  the 
horticultural  interests  of  the  State  are  not  doomed 
to  destruction  at  my  hands." 


5anta  Clara  Fruit  Exchange  Bulletin. 

The  Santa  Clara  Fruit  Exchange,  through  its  man- 
ager, Col.  Philo  Hersey,  opens  the  fruit  drying  sea- 
son with  a  bulletin  of  general  advice.  Col.  Hersey 
says: 

Curing  Fruif.—The  apricot  season  is  at  hand. 
Every  grower  is  interested  in  doing  the  best  for 
himself  and  the  industry  in  which  he  is  engaged. 
Four  years'  experience  in  putting  fruit  on  the  mar- 
ket has  taught  your  manager  that  it  is  wisdom  and 
profit  to  fully  and  properly  cure  fruit  when  the  pro- 
cess is  once  begun,  and  in  no  way  to  limit  the  time 
or  process  for  any  small  percentage  of  gain  that 
might  under  such  conditions  be  possible.  Well  cured 
fruit  of  every  kind  will  keep  for  one  or  two  years 
without  injury  or  deterioration,  while  partially  cured 
fruit  will  hardly  keep  through  the  first  few  months 
of  the  selling  season.  We  must  make  90  per  cent  of 
our  fruit  first  class  with  perfect  curing,  and  we 
need  have  no  fear  of  injury.  Partially  cured  fruit 
will  oftentimes  change  before  it  can  be  packed  and 
sold. 

Apricot.^. — Apricots  should  be  picked  when  ripe 
but  firm,  smoothly  cut,  and  evenly  placed  on  the 
tray,  so  that  when  they  soften  and  yield  in  the  sua 
the  pieces  will  be  round,  smooth  and  flat,  and  wlieii 
dry  retain  shape.  They  should  be  sulphured  from 
11  to  li  hours  with  the  best  of  sulphur.  The  French 
sublimed  has  generally  proved  best,  although  the 
California  sublimed  oftentimes  has  proved  etfectual, 
but  contains  more  impure  substance.  An  apricot 
when  cured  properly  will  not  yield  to  a  firm  pressure 
of  the  thumb  and  finger.  Should  the  pulp  yield  and 
the  thumb  and  finger  meet  at  the  skin,  the  fruit  is 
not  cured  and  should  have  a  little  more  sun.  It  is 
not  proper,  however,  to  make  c/t/>.s,  but  to  give  your 
fruit  a  soft,  leathery  texture  and  a  bright  appear- 
ance. 

PeacJies. — Observe  all  the  rules  for  curing  apricots. 

Silver  Prunes. — Pick  when  Jinn.  Do  not  allow  the 
Silver  prune  to  become  soft  before  picking,  as  it  will 
be  "mushy  "  and  almost  useless  as  a  dried  product. 
Dip  in  lye  as  you  do  the  French  prune,  using  plenty 
of  clean  water  to  rinse  with.  Surphur  for  two  hours, 
or  over  night  when  possible,  using  sulphur  freely. 
This  fruit  is  gaining  in  favor,  or  rather  its  former 
prestige,  lost  by  the  mixture  of  egg  plums  with  it 
when  the  parties  manipulating  had  left  their  honor 
in  their  Sunday  clothes  and  assumed  their  fruit  sal- 
vation to  be  based  on  a  few  cents  of  present  gain. 
This  policy  nearly  destroyed  the  value  of  our  Silver 
prune  orchards.  When  honesty  will  pay  as  good  a 
dividend  as  in  this  case  it  is  well  to  keep  it  with  us. 

Pruiie.f. — There  are  two  processes  in  preparing 
prunes  for  the  tray,  viz:  dipping  and  pricking. 
Prunes  should  be  ripe.  In  the  usual  season  five 
pickings  are  best — the  first  picking  when  but  very 
few  are  on  the  ground  ;  the  second  to  follow  in  a  few 
days,  picking  only  those  which  have  dropped,  tak- 
ing care  to  remove  during  these  two  pickings  all 
worthless  or  immatured  fruit  that  has  fallen,  and 
tlirtiu-  it  away^  or  eat  it  yourselves  if  it  must  be  eaten. 
At  the  third  and  fourth  pickings  the  trees  may  be 
jarred,  hut  not  slialcen.  The  fifth  is  simply  to  get  the 
few  scattering  prunes  that  usually  have  to  be  taken 
off  by  hand  shaking  and  the  use  of  a  light  pole.  If 
the  process  of  dipping  is  used  do  not  cut  the  fruit 
too  heavily  with  lye,  as  this  will  give  a  dull,  dead 
color  to  the  dried  product.  A  light  cutting  with  lye 
leaves  the  fruit  bright  and  smooth  and  in  the  best 
possible  condition.  Use  water  very  freely  in  the 
rinsing  tub.  Do  not  allow  it  to  become  "  syrupy," 
but  keep  up  a  constant  flow  of  pure,  clean  water. 
Finally,  cure  the  fruit  thoroughly  on  the  trays  before 
it  is  "dumped."  Fully  cured  fruit  will  not  "mush" 
in  the  bin,  and  will  not  sugar  till  the  following  May 
or  June,  and  then  but  little;  and  when  one  or  two 
years  old  may  be  made  to  appear  and  actually  be  as 
good  as  when  first  cured.  This  I  know  from  actual 
experience  in  using.  Cured  fruit  is  firm  when  taken 
from  the  trays,  never  soft.  All  soft,  uncured  prunes 
should  be  picked  out  before  "dumping;"  otherwise 
they  will  ferment  and  gather  bugs  and  worms. 

Prospects. — The  outlook  for  1895  is  much  better 
than  it  was  for  1894.  We  believe  the  market  will  be 
more  active  and  confident.  Sales  can  be  made  more 
promptly,  and  prices,  while  not  high,  will  be  firmer 
and  less  fluctuating. 

Apricots  will  be  very  scarce  as  a  dried  product. 
Good  judges  estimate  the  output  of  the  State  at 
only  one-fourth  of  that  of  last  year.  I  believe  this 
estimate  correct.  Canners  have  bought  very  freely. 
The  prices  paid  have  tempted  those  who  usually  dry 
to  sell  green. 

The  peach  product  will  be  about  one-fourth  less 
than  last  season,  as  the  late  varieties  in  many  places 
are  very  light  and  the  frost  has  injured  others. 
While  cots  green  have  sold  from  $30  to  $35,  the  price 
of  peaches  has  not  been  established,  but  will  vary 
from  $l(j  to  $25,  according  to  quality  and  kind. 

Prunes  are  the  same  in  quantity  as  last  year,  and 
if  we  can  be  spared  the  hot  wave  of  last  August  it  is 
thought  they  will  average  one  size  larger.  This, 
however,  cannot  be  determined  at  this  early  date. 
As  the  French  are  reported  20,000,000  pounds  short 
of  last  year,  it  is  expected  that  our  product  will  all 
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be  required,  and  if  the  usual  conditions  of  trade  are 
recognized  we  shall  hope  to  obtain  a  living  price  for 
our  product  and  to  have  a  steady  trade  and  a  healthy 
consumptive  demand.  Offers  of  $25  have  beem  made 
for  green  prunes,  but  we  have  heard  of  no  sales. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Olive  Varieties  in  California. 


Extracts  from  an  essay  by  Rev.  C.  F.  Loop,  of  Pomona,  at  Escon- 
dido  Farmers'  Institute,  last  week. 

In  the  lists  of  California  nurserymen  you  will  find 
about  fifty  olives  used  for  the  press.  It  may  be  ex- 
pedient in  the  future  to  import  one  or  two  varieties 
from  southern  Italy,  which  ripen  for  the  press  early 
lu  September.  When  our  oil  makers  get  well  settled 
in  their  bu.siness  methods  in  working  up  the  crop  of 
the  season,  they  may  consider  it  desirable  to  have 
the  crushing  season  begin  with  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber, and  may  desire  another  kind  to  work  with  the 
Uvaria. 

Among  those  already  in  bearing  I  found  those 
which  are  highly  desirable,  on  account  of  the  habit  of 
ripening  the  crop  uniformly  on  the  tree,  to  be  the 
Morinello,  Bellmonte,  Piengente  and  Uvaria. 

In  the  lists  of  imported  olives  for  the  press  you 
will  find  those  which  have  yielded  the  oils  which  won 
the  honors  at  the  Columbia  Exposition  and  the  Mid- 
winter Fair.  You  will  find  the  olive  yielding  the 
delicate  light  green  oil,  made  in  the  foothills  of  the 
Alps  of  southern  France;  the  rich  amber-colored  oil 
of  Lucca,  the  almost  colorless  oil  made  in  Italy  from 
the  Corregiolo  and  Pendulier,  used  by  perfumers  as 
a  vehicle  to  carry  the  sweet  perfumes  of  flowers  in 
exportation.  The  oil  made  by  Mr.  Goodrich  at  Quito 
olive  farm,  near  Santa  Clara,  from  the  Corregiolo 
would  command  a  high  price  in  the  market  of  south- 
ern France,  for  that  purpose. 

No  doubt  we  shall  find  certain  olives  well  adapted 
to  the  various  locations  and  conditions  in  the  olive 
belt  of  California,  and  having  such  a  list  to  select 
from  serious  mistakes  may  be  avoided.  In  our  pres- 
ent conditions,  when  a  variety  has  been  in  fruit  four 
or  five  years  and  has  given  satisfactory  results,  I 
think  you  undergo  no  great  risk  in  putting  it  in  your 
orchards. 

The  olive  growers  of  California  are  highly  favored 
in  having  Mr.  A.  P.  Hayne  in  charge  of  the  olive  de- 
partment of  the  State  University  at  Berkeley.  His 
residence  for  years  in  southern  France  while  pursu- 
ing his  studies  in  horticulture;  his  observations  in 
extensive  journeys  in  the  olive  belt  of  southern  Eu- 
rope, qualify  him  for  the  work  to  which  he  is  now 
devoting  his  energies.  The  reports  of  the  work  at 
the  Experiment  Stations  of  the  State  University  will 
show  you  just  what  he  is  trying  to  do  for  the  olive 
grower.  A  part  of  his  work  is  to  render  just  such 
practical  assistance  as  you  need  in  selecting  varieties 
for  your  soil  and  exposure  in  suggesting  best  meth- 
ods of  planting,  pruning,  and  bringing  trees  to 
fruition. 

In  the  last  report  of  the  Experiment  Station  (page 
331)  Mr.  Hayne  says,  in  discussing  the  leading  Italian 
varieties,  that  he  is  led  to  conclude  that  these  new 
varieties  will  be  of  great  importance  in  the  future. 
Two  of  the  varieties  named,  the  Razza  and  Morinello, 
were  furnished  from  my  imported  trees,  and  Mr. 
Hayne's  report  of  the  yield  of  oil  is  fully  up  to  the 
Italian  standard. 

You  are  no  doubt  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  Tus- 
cany the  Razza  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  list  of 
press  olives,  as  it  yields  the  largest  per  cent  of  high- 
grade  oil.  To  secure  this  result  the  Tuscan  plants 
this  variety  on  the  "  half  hillside,"  which  he  regards 
as  his  very  best  location — not  on  the  hilltop  in  the 
wind,  nor  at  the  bottom  in  the  wash,  but  about  half 
way  up.  My  trees  are  on  gravelly  loam,  exposed  to 
a  strong  breeze  from  the  west,  and  so  far  have  shown 
sensitiveness  to  this  wind  by  setting  fruit  only  on  the 
east  side  of  the  tree.  As  the  trees  are  only  five 
years  old,  I  believe  this  abnormal  condition  will  be 
corrected  by  the  protection  on  the  west  afi'orded  by 
the  growth  of  the  other  trees  already  planted.  I 
have  no  fear  of  the  Razza  being  a  shy  bearer  in  first- 
class  locations. 

According  to  my  observation  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Pomona  the  Rubra,  Uvaria,  Oblonga,  Piengente 
and  Morinello  come  into  bearing  early  and  are  noted 
for  remarkable  prolificness  as  well  as  high  grade  of 
oil  which  the  fruit  yields_^  under  the  press.  These 
qualities  are  desirable  when  the  grower  wishes  a  re- 
turn from  his  orchard  as  early  as  possible. 

Olicts/or  PicklliKj. — Naturally  I  am  interested  in 
the  twenty  varieties  of  the  olive  which  I  imported 
and  have  propagated  in  my  greenhouse.  Among 
these  were  six  varieties  of  large  olives  for  pickling. 
The  Sevilliano,  formerly  called  Hispania,  I  place  at 
the  head  of  the  list  on  "account  of  the  rare  beauty 
and  symmetry  of  the  tree,  the  unusual  size  of  the 
fruit,  and  its  general  distribution  on  all  the  branches. 
So  far  it  has  not  shown  sensitiveness  to  cold  but  ap- 
pears hardy.  This  tree  originated  in  southern  Spain 
and  takes  its  name  from  Seville,  its  native  province. 
This  in  Spain  is  the  highest  type  of  the  olive  used  for 
pickling.  In  1894  my  imported  trees  and  those  im- 
ported by  Mr,  John  Rock  of  Niles,  Alameda  county, 


came  into  bearing  for  the  first  time  and  we  are  more 
than  satisfied  with  the  fruit. 

Next  in  importance  is  the  Ascolana,  the  white 
olive  of  Ascoli,  in  Italy,  and  the  true  Picholine  of 
southern  France,  which  takes  first  ptace  in  the  mar- 
ket there.  The  St.  Agostino,  Santa  Catarina  and 
Regalis  are  desirable  also.  The  marked  features  of 
these  olives  are  the  pure  white  pulp  and  the  freedom 
with  which  the  bitterness  is  discharged  from  the 
pulp  in  treatment. 

To  the  six  which  I  have  named  for  table  use"  may 
be  added  at  least  a  dozen  others  already  imported 
and  available  to  the  planter  at  very  reasonable 
prices.  The  Mission,  on  account  of  its  size  and 
abundance,  has  been  more  extensively  used  than  any 
other. 

As  the  olive  oil  from  California  has  been  success- 
fully introduced  in  the  east  so  have  our  cured  ripe 
olives  also  been  sent  forward  but  not  in  quantities 
corresponding  to  the  shipment  of  the  oil.  Mr.  Pack- 
ard, of  Pomona,  in  the  early  part  of  this  year 
shipped  a  carload  of  pickled  olives  to  Chicago. 

Under  the  light  of  our  experience  during  the  last 
few  years  it  seems  reasonable  to  look  with  confidence 
upon  the  success  of  the  olive,  guided  by  intelligent 
foresight  in  selecting  location,  in  selecting  varieties 
to  meet  out  highest  hopes,  and  applying  well  known 
principles  of  vegetable  physiology,  we  shall  cause 
the  tree  to  grow,  develop  and  reproduce  under  the 
infiuence  of  ligiit,  heat,  moisture  and  appropriate 
food.  It  is  not  necessary  to  always  follow  the  wind- 
ings of  the  beaten  path.  We  live  under  conditions 
favorable  for  departures  and  improvements,  and  the 
olive  grower  should  turn  to  the  best  account  every 
opportunity  to  aid  nature  in  the  work  of  develop- 
ment and  reproduction.  Hints  and  suggestions  upon 
arrangement,  symmetry  and  utility  we  can  glean 
from  the  olive  belt  of  the  old  world. 


Deciduous  Fruits  in  San  Diego  County. 


An  essay  by  G.  M.  Hawley  of  El  Cujon  at  the  Fanners'  Institute  in 
San  Diego. 

In  this  age  of  active  competition  the  horticulturist 
to  be  successful  must  employ  intensive  methods. 
There  is  little  profit  in  raising  anything  but  the 
best,  and  in  order  to  do  this,  will  require  thorough 
cultivation,  proper  pruning  and  thinning  of  the  fruit 
and  irrigation  on  most  lands  in  this  region. 

It  is  customary,  where  irrigation  is  not  practiced, 
to  cultivate  during  the  rainy  season  to  keep  down 
the  weeds  and  prevent  the  baking  of  the  soil,  and 
discontinue  as  soon  as  that  season  is  over — "laying 
it  by,"  is  the  expression  used.  Now  I  believe  this  is 
a  mistake.  The  moment  we  stop  stirring  the  soil  it 
begins  to  lose  its  power  to  act  as  a  mulch  for  the 
prevention  of  evaporation  of  moisture  from  below. 
The  cultivator  should  be  kept  going  during  the  dry 
season.  Irrigation  without  cultivation  is  worse 
than  cultivation  without  water. 

Thorough  pruning  is  essential  to  prevent  the  trees 
from  breaking,  to  secure  a  thrifty  growth  for  next 
year's  crop,  and  to  lighten  the  expense  of  thinning 
and  spraying. 

Deciduous  fruits  do  not  require  the  water  that 
citrus  fruits  do,  and  by  winter  irrigation  they  can 
be  carried  through  the  greater  part  of  the  summer 
season  by  thorough  cultivation,  and  the  water  in  the 
early  spring  can  be  devoted  to  the  propagation  of 
small  fruits. 

In  small  fruits  I  would  recommend  the  blackberry, 
raspberry  and  strawberry.  Of  blackberries,  the 
Crandalls,  Kittatinny  and  Lawton  are  all  good 
berries  and  will  give  a  succession  of  fruits,  each 
ripening  about  from  one  to  two  weeks  after  the  pre 
ceding.  The  Cuthbert  raspberry  has  given  good  re- 
sults this  year.  Of  strawberries,  I  have  had  good 
results  with  the  Wilson,  Sharpless  and  Monarch 
mixed,  but  from  all  reports  I  should  recommend  the 
Arizona  Everbearing  and  Australian  Crimson. 

To  be  successful  with  small  fruits  the  ground 
should  be  kept  thoroughly  moist,  and  for  big  returns 
should  be  watered  once  a  week. 

On  your  trees  the  water  can  be  used  in  the  order 
of  their  ripening.  By  putting  water  on  my  early 
Wilder  pears  I  was  able  to  get  them  in  market  a 
week  earlier  than  I  otherwise  would,  thus  securing 
a  better  price.  My  peaches  along  a  ditch  line  will 
ripen  from  one  to  two  weeks  earlier  than  others  do. 

One  of  the  great  mistakes  planters  make  is  in  get- 
ting too  great  a  variety  of  fruit.    For  peaches  I 
i  would  have  but  about  three  or  four  varieties,  ripen- 
'  ing  in  succession,  and  tho.se  would  be  Foster,  Muir, 
j  W^heatland  and  Salway,  giving  a  long  season  of  cut- 
ting in  drying. 
I     Of  pears  1  would  recommend  principally  theplant- 
;  ing  of  Bartletts  for  fall,  and  the  P.  Barry  and 
I  Buerre  Easter  for  winter.    The  Bartlett  pear  is 
I  coming  in  favor  very  fast  as  a  dried  fruit. 
I     In  apples  I  would  recommend  the  Red  Astrachan, 
\  Red  June,  Early  Harvest  and  Gravenstein  for  early; 
Jonathan,  W.  W.  Pearmain,  Bellflower,  Skinners 
Pippin  and  Rhode  Island  Greening  for  late. 
The  Royal  apricot  has  been  the  most  successful 
i  with  us. 

I     I  would  not  recommend  planting  prunes  in  El 

I  Cajon,  except  on  the  river  bottom. 

1    Of  the  raisin  grapes  I  have  nothing  to  say,  they 


have  used  me  so  badly;  yet  I  am  holding  on,  hoping 
they  will  serve  me  better. 


Apple  Growing  in  Southern  California. 


By  S.  Penfold,  Santa  Ana,  Orange  county,  at  Farmers'  Institute 
last  week. 

The  first  things  to  consider  in  apple  culture  are 
the  soil  and  climate.  You  must  have  good  rich  soil; 
the  best  with  us  is  that  chiefly  formed  of  decomposed 
granite.  Our  mountain  valleys  and  the  low  bottom 
lands  are  best,  and  only  lands  that  are  adapted  to 
apple  culture  should  be  planted  to  this  fruit.  Also 
the  climate  must  be  cool  and  moist  to  produce  a  per- 
fect apple,  which  must  be  juicy,  of  fine  flavor  and 
keeping  quality. 

l'l)iut!u(i  aiul  Pruning. — The  first  thing  of  impor- 
tance in  culture  is  to  have  the  land  well  cultivated 
and  laid  off  perfectly  square  and  the  rows  from  25  to 
30  feet  apart.  The  trees  should  not  be  planted  any 
deeper  than  they  stood  in  the  nursery  and  the  hole 
should  be  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  roots  spread 
out  as  they  naturally  grew  in  the  nursery.  I  believe 
much  depends  upon  the  proper  planting  of  the  trees. 

Pruning  is  a  most  important  part  of  apple  grow- 
ing. There  can  be  no  set  rule  laid  down  for  pruning, 
for  I  find  that  every  variety  of  apple  must  be 
pruned  according  to  its  own  habit  of  growth,  and  a 
young  orchard  needs  more  care  than  an  older  one,  as 
the  trees  should  be  properly  balanced  and  grown  to  a 
uniform  height.  I  prefer  more  pruning  in  summer 
and  less  in  winter,  as  you  get  a  more  thrifty  growth 
and  the  tree  is  not  so  badly  marred. 

Varieties. — I  do  not  think  it  advisable  to  plant  too 
many  early  and  summer  varieties,  as  we  have  an 
abundance  of  other  fruit  in  market  at  the  time  that 
these  apples  are  ready,  which  reduces  values.  Early 
varieties  are  somewhat  perishable  in  shipping.  Con- 
sequently winter  varieties  are  most  profitable,  and 
we  have  a  greater  number  of  varieties  to  choose 
from.  In  this  we  have  to  study  the  wants  of  the 
market  rather  than  the  quality  of  the  fruit.  If  you 
can  produce  a  pretty  red  apple  of  large  size  it  will 
sell;  the  flavor  is  a  secondary  consideration. 

The  best  early  varieties  are  the  Early  Harvest, 
Strawberry  and  Red  June. 

The  best  summer  and  fall  varieties  are  the  Spitzen- 
bergs,  Belleflower,  Pound  Pippin,  Smith's  Cider, 
Lady  Sweet  and  Gravenstein. 

The  best  winter  varieties:  W^hite  Winter  Pear- 
main,  Yellow  Newton  Pippin,  Vandevere,  Romanite, 
and  Stone's  Eureka.  These  I  consider  a  few  of  the 
best,  hardiest  and  most  profitable  to  grow  in  this 
climate.  Stone's  Eureka  I  have  not  fully  tested,  as 
it  is  a  new  variety.  If  they  prove  hardy  and  good 
bearers  I  think  they  will  be  the  coming  apple  for  the 
market. 

Gathering  and  Keeping. — Too  much  care  cannot  be 
used  in  gathering  winter  apples.  I  make  bins  of 
corn  stalks,  about  two  feet  high  and  six  feet  wide, 
under  the  trees.  I  find  apples  keep  best  in  the  open 
air  in  this  climate.  They  should  be  covered  in  the 
day  time  and  uncovered  in  the  evening,  to  keep  them 
as  cool  as  possible  while  ripening.  When  the  dry 
north  winds  blow,  as  we  generally  have  in  the  fall,  I 
keep  them  sprinkled  with  water. 


Orange  Conditions  and  Varieties. 


Extracts  from  an  essay  by  Wm.  C.  Fuller,  of  Colton,  at  San  Diego 
Farmers'  Institute. 

What  qualities  shall  we  seek  in  an  orange  ?  We 
must  obtain  the  sum  of  qualities;  several  must  be  of 
high  average;  a  number  must  be  excellent.  The  size 
should  be  medium;  the  form  pleasing  to  the  eye;  the 
color  a  prophecy  of  internal  excellence.  The  fruit 
should  be  heavy.  The  peel  should  have  a  pleasant 
touch,  with  a  rich,  uniform  bloom,  firm  and  elastic 
when  we  cut  it;  the  septa  delicate  and  translucent; 
the  grain  fine,  firm  and  compact.  Above  all  other 
qualities  the  fruit  must  have  that  indescribable  com- 
bination of  sweetness,  citrus  quality'  and  an  aroma 
that  is  "  pronounced,  pervasive  and  agreeable." 

Ynrieties. — What  variety  has  the  best  sum  of  ex- 
cellent qualities  to  grow  as  a  commercial  proposi- 
tion ?  Where  can  I  grow  an  orange  in  its  highest 
type  with  the  least  expense  ?  Except  a  few  varie- 
ties grown  as  single  trees  for  home  use,  a  ranch  of 
twenty  acres  should  have  but  two,  or  at  most  three, 
varieties.  If  you  have  courage  and  strong  moral 
fiber,  plant  only  one  variety.  You  can  then  give 
your  trees  a  uniform  treatment  in  culture,  irrigation, 
pruning  and  marketing.  Your  product  will  be 
better;  your  labor  will  be  less. 

Suppose  we  decide  upon  one  of  the  following  de- 
scribed varieties :  Washington  Navel,  Paper-rind 
St,  Michael,  Mediterranean  Sweet.  The  cultivation 
of  these  varieties,  with  climatic  conditions  best 
suited  to  each  variety,  has  proved  successful.  With- 
out proper  conditions  they  fail. 

Wiixliingttin  Xnrrl. — This  is  the  most  popular  and 
undoubtedly  the  best  orange  grown  at  this  time  in 
California.  It  matures  at  a  time  when  the  fruit  is 
most  acceptable.  Seedless,  it  is  desirable  to  the  old 
and  young.    At  its  best  it  is  a  happy  blending  of 
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sweetness  and  citrus  qualities.  A  strong  and  rapid 
grower,  and  when  younij  it  fruits  evenly  and  yearly. 
It  ships  well,  having  good  protective  qualities.  It 
can  be  marketed  early  and  is  well  advertised. 

St.  Michdel. — The  Paper-rind  St.  Michael  is  a  late 
variety.  It  outranks  the  Navel  in  thinness  of  rind, 
in  acidity  and  the  albuminoids,  ranks  well  in  sweet- 
ness, is  of  good  flavor  and  has  seeds  galore.  The 
tree,  like  the  Navel,  is  a  strong,  rapid  grower,  and 
requires  about  the  same  treatment  in  culture  and 
fertilization.  It  succeeds  best  in  the  same  climatic 
conditions.  The  albuminoids  are  more  largely  dis- 
tributed in  the  flesh  of  the  St.  Michael  than  in  other 
varieties.  It  is  rich  in  sweetne.ss  and  is  winning  its 
way  to  popular  favor  upon  its  intrinsic  merits. 

Mrdltcrranean  Sweet. — This  variety  is  nearly  seed- 
less. The  form  is  oval  and  the  fruit  grows  to  an 
even  size.  It  is  good  in  sugar  and  in  citrus  quality. 
The  tree  is  less  vigorous  in  growth  than  either  of  the 
other  varieties,  both  in  root  and  leaf.  The  position 
of  the  leaves  and  short  iaternodal  spaces  cluster  the 
fruit,  which  is  usually  evenly  distributed  over  the 
tree.  It  ripens  before  the  St.  Michael  and  after  the 
Washington  Navel. 

Wliere  ShaU  These  Oranf/ci  Be  Grown  ? — Where  can 
we  grow  oranges  of  such  undoubted  excellence  from 
year  to  year  as  to  make  their  culture  a  profit  ?  I 
consider  the  area  suitable  for  the  successful  growing 
of  the  Washington  Navel  more  limited  than  for  either 
of  the  other  varieties,  as  this  orange  matures  its  fruit 
early  in  the  season  and  changes  its  acids  to  sugars 
earlier  in  the  season  of  heat  than  either  the  other 
varieties  named.  It  is  a  law  of  growth  that  an 
absolute  equivalent  of  heat,  light  and  actinic  power 
is  required  to  produce  a  given  amount  of  sugar, 
starch  and  cellulose  and  to  impart  to  the  leaf  an 
energy  to  build  the  carbon  compounds  in  vegetable 
tissues.  I  am  aware  that  the  energy  expended  in 
producing  the  seed  in  the  Paper-rind  St.  Michael 
and  Mediterranean  Sweet  (to  a  limited  extent),  is 
expended  in  the  Navel  in  cell  addition  and  to  hasten 
the  formation  of  sugar,  starch  and  allied  compounds 
and  the  increase  of  sap  circulation,  the  feeding  root 
and  vigorous  leaf,  and  this  activity  in  making  avail- 
able the  elements  of  soil  and  air  will  somewhat  ex- 
tend the  area  of  the  successful  culture  of  the  Navel 
under  somewhat  adverse  climatic  conditions. 

The  other  varieties  extend  the  season  of  maturity. 
The  constructive  energy  of  the  plant  has  a  longer 
time  to  perform  its  functions  and  the  area  of  culture 
is  extended. 

Where  can  we  grow  a  luscious  orange  with  the 
least  expense  compared  with  its  market  value  ?  It 
is  where  the  long  summer  heat  comes  pouring  down 
upon  it  at  about  100°  Fahr;  where  there  is  little  mois- 
tuT-e  in  the  atmosphere  to  obstruct  the  sun's  rays; 
where  the  nights  are  cool  to  give  strength  and  vigor 
and  strong  protective  qualities  to  the  rind  and 
tissues;  where  frost  touches  lightly;  where  irriga- 
tion is  scientifically  applied;  where  the  husbandman 
intelligently  fertilizes  his  soil,  and  with  a  happy 
heart  and  joyous  will  cultivates,  cares  for  and  loves 
his  trees. 


FRUIT  riARKETINQ. 


Who  5toIe  the  Onions? 

To  THE  Editor: — The  story  of  the  darkey  boy  who 
thought  to  clear  his  name  of  unjust  suspicion  by  pro- 
ducing a  skunk  as  the  real  culprit,  suggests  a  few 
thoughts  on  the  wide  margin  existing  between  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  of  farm  products.  Efforts  of 
San  Jose  Board  of  Trade  to  inaugurate  a  common- 
sense  method  of  co-operative  advertising  and  mar- 
ket-seeking mark  this  as  an  appropriate  time  for 
such  discussion. 

Years  ago  the  writer's  attention  was  drawn  to 
this  subject,  when  he  was  charged  a  quarter  for 
three  pounds  of  Bartlett  pears  and  found  better 
fruit  rotting  under  the  trees  at  Santa  Rosa,  only  a 
few  days  after,  because  they  would  not  pay  to  ship. 
We  are  accustomed  to  charge  every  such  thing  to 
monopoly  in  transportation. 

In  the  good  Old  Testament  days  the  goat  was 
probably  as  full  of  mischief  as  he  is  to-day,  and  so 
was  made  to  bear  the  sins  of  the  whole  caravan 
under  the  title  of  the  scapegoat.  The  Octopus  is 
our  scapegoat.  At  Upper  Lake  a  merchant  charged 
me  ten  cents  for  a  pencil,  usually  retailing  at  a 
nickel  and  wholesaling  at  twenty  cents  per  dozen, 
because  freight  was  so  high.  It  amounted  to  about 
one-quarter  of  a  cent  per  dozen  and  he  added  sixty 
cents  to  a  profit  already  large. 

In  the  files  of  the  Rural  Press  will  be  found  a 
statement  where  I  interviewed  many  San  Francisco 
retail  fruit  dealers  and  compared  their  prices  with 
the  wholesale  prices  paid  the  same  day  for  similar 
goods,  and  found  the  lowest  profit  at  which  any- 
thing was  offered  was  75  per  cent  and  the  highest 
566  per  cent.  The  reason  for  this  profit  was  that 
not  less  than  four  establishments  were  being  kept 
up  to  do  the  business  that  should  easily  be  done  by 
one,  and  rent,  service,  bad  bills  and  decayed  fruit 
absorbed  most  of  the  receipts.    If  farmers  should 


deliver  fruit  free  to  the  dealers  the  chances  are  that 
enough  more  would  go  into  the  business  so  that 
many  would  starve  out  at  it. 

Probably  there  is  no  market  in  America  where  the 
margin  between  what  the  consumer  pays  and  what 
the  producer  gets  is  so  great  as  in  San  Francisco, 
and  yet  a  great  share  of  the  supply  is  brought  on 
river  boats  from  the  ranch  to  the  city  at  a  cost  of 
about  a  dollar  a  ton. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  every  man  should 
follow  his  own  trade  and  that  competition  can  be  de- 
pended on  for  a  proper  adjustment  of  profits,  but  we 
have  been  waiting  for  them  to  adjust  these  twenty 
years  and  they  seem  to  be  getting  no  better  very 
fast.  Indeed,  there  is  no  apparent  rea.son  why  they 
should  until  producers  take  the  matter  into  their 
own  hands.  Then  they  would  have  to  fight  the  com- 
bined forces  of  those  already  in  the  trade.  It  seems 
that  they  might  do  that  successfully  by  forming  a 
company  in  which  producers  and  consumers  should 
be  interested  in  proportion  to  their  trade,  buy  out 
some  well-established  retail  trade,  supply  the  con- 
sumers who  owned  stock  at  a  price  about  half  way 
between  wholesale  and  retail,  and  interest  each  of 
them  to  extend  the  trade  of  the  company.  They 
should  retain  the  services  of  employes  of  good 
acquaintance  and  experience,  and  one  of  the  pro- 
ducers most  largely  interested  should  devote  his 
time  to  seeing  that  consumers  were  served  to  best 
advantage. 

It  could  be  so  well  managed  that  little  stock  would 
become  stale,  and  that  employes  would  be  comforta- 
bly busy,  instead  of  waiting  an  hour  for  a  minute's 
work  They  would  live  at  prices  that  the  present 
system  could  not  compete  with  and  still  realize 
more  satisfactory  returns  than  from  the  present 
system  of  taking  what  is  left  after  all  others  are 
satisfied.  Producer. 

Bakersfield. 


FRUIT  PRESERVATION. 


Best  Methods -of  Drying  Fruits. 


By  Maurice  Reidy  of  Escondido,  and  read  before  the  Farmers'  In- 
stitute held  at  Escondido  last  week. 

Now  that  the  dried-fruit  products  of  California  are 
assuming  such  large  proportions,  any  discussion  of 
methods  of  curing  is  both  timely  and  profitable. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  gather  the  fruit  when  full, 
ripe,  but  not  over-ripe,  and  above  all,  not  green. 
Green  fruit  dries  to  nothing — dark  little  chips  with- 
out value  or  weight — yet  vile  enough  in  appearance 
to  lower  the  grade  and  lessen  the  value  of  the  pack. 
Over-ripe  fruit  spreads  out  and  presents  an  untidy 
appearance;  and  while  not  unwholesome  like  the  un- 
ripe fruit,  yet  like  it,  it  injures  the  selling  value  of 
the  whole. 

I  have  not  seen  what  I  consider  a  perfect  pitting 
machine  yet,  and  recourse  must  still  be  had  to  hand 
pitting.  The  fruit  should  be  cut  entirely  around  and 
the  pit  lifted  out,  not  squeezed  out  nor  pushed 
through  the  end.  Careless  pitters  sometimes  adopt 
this  method  and  injure  the  fruit  in  appearance,  so 
treated. 

Drying  grounds  should  be  kept  clean  and  free  from 
dust  and  strips  1x3  laid  on  the  ground  and  the  trays 
laid  on  them.  I  have  found  this  gives  better  satis- 
faction than  laying  the  trays  on  the  ground. 

Proper  thinning  of  the  fruit  should  be  done  so  as 
to  produce  fair-sized  fruit,  as  I  consider  it  more 
profitable  for  drying  purposes  than  over-large  or 
small  fruit. 

Probably  the  most  important  item  in  drying  is  the 
bleaching.  The  trade  demands  a  bleached  fruit,  and 
the  producer  must  furnish  it  or  he  will  soon  go  to  the 
wall;  but  he  should  certainly  furnish  it  in  the  least 
objectionable  form.  Any  more  sulphur  than  is  re- 
quired to  properly  bleach  the  fruit  is  useless  and 
probably  injurious. 

After  several  experiments,  I  concluded  that  one 
pound  of  sulphur  to  seventy  fruit  trays,  two  and  one- 
half  and  three  feet  and  holding  about  twenty  pounds 
of  fruit  each,  was  amply  sufficient,  and  I  have  not 
used  more  than  that  amount  for  the  past  four  years, 
and  I  leave  the  fruit  in  the  sulphur  box  from  three  to 
four  hours,  or  until  it  shows  signs  of  sweating. 

Properly  ripe  fruit  requires  less  time  to  bleach 
than  over-ripe  or  green  fruit.  Thoroughly  ripe  fruit 
sulphured  in  this  way  immediately  after  it  is  cut  is 
not  strong  acid;  it  retains  its  strength,  it  looks 
better,  and  I  think  is  better  than  unsulphured  fruit. 

Time  required  for  drying  varies  according  to  the 
fruit  and  condition  of  the  weather.  Apricots  dry  in 
three  to  four  days;  peaches  from  four  to  six  days. 
When  the  fruit  is  about  two-thirds  dry,  it  should  be 
stacked  up  and  allowed  to  cure  in  the  shade  from 
two  to  three  days.  The  fruit  should  be  taken  from 
the  trays  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  as  worms  are  less 
Uable  to  bother  than  when  taken  from  the  trays  in 
the  morning  or  evening. 

The  fruit  should  be  put  in  the  sweat  boxes  and  al- 
lowed to  remain  for  about  ten  days;  then  it  is  ready 
for  packing. 


THE  FIELD. 

Barnyard  flanure,  Green  ilanuring  and 
Commercial  Fertilizers. 

Read  at  Southern  California  Farmers'  Institute  at  San  Diego, 
last  week. 

Farmers'  Bulletin,  No.  21,  issued  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  entitled  "Barnyard 
Manure,"  is  authority  for  the  estimate  that  if  all  the 
horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  in  the  United  States 
were  kept  in  stables  or  pens  throughout  the  year, 
and  the  manure  carefully  saved,  the  approximate 
value  of  the  fertilizing  constituents  thereof  would 
amount  to  more  than  two  thousand  millions 
(2,000,000,000)  of  dollars,  this  estimate  being  based 
on  the  values  usually  assigned  to  phosphoric  acid, 
potash  and  nitrogen  in  commercial  fertilizers.  The 
same  bulletin  is  also  authority  for  the  statement  that 
no  other  fertilizer  has  so  great  a  power  to  give  last- 
ing fertility  to  the  soil  or  to  increase  its  water- 
absorbing  and  water-holding  capacity.  This  latter 
quality  makes  barnyard  manure  particularly  valu- 
able in  this  land,  where  "  water  is  king." 

Investigations  made  at  the  Cornell  University  Ex- 
periment Station  showed  that  the  value  of  manure 
produced  by  horses  and  cows,  fed  liberally  and  given 
sufficient  bedding  to  keep  them  clean,  amounted  to 
nearly  thirty  (.30)  dollars  per  annum  for  each  thou- 
sand (1000)  pounds  weight  of  animal.  Combining  the 
results  of  these  Cornell  investigations  with  data 
given  in  Report  of  California  Experiment  Station 
work  for  year  1894,  I  find  that  the  manure  produced 
in  one  year  by  two  horses  and  one  cow  of  medium 
size,  cared  for  as  above  indicated,  contains  .as  much 
nitrogen  as  is  taken  from  the  soil  in  the  growing  of 
2400  boxes  of  seedless  oranges  and  as  much  phos- 
phoric acid  as  is  taken  from  the  soil  in  the  growing 
of  5000  boxes  of  such  oranges.  Dr.  Hilgard  has  told 
us  that  usually  these  two  elements — nitrogen  and 
phosphoric  acid — are  all  that  need  be  at  present 
supplied  to  California  soils. 

Cerrc  of  Manure. — Bulletin  No.  21,  above  referred 
to,  says  that  from  75%  to  90%  of  the  value  of  barn- 
yard manure  can  be  and  should  be  utilized.  That 
the  results  above  indicated  are  not  even  approxi- 
mated by  our  orange  growers  is,  in  large  measure, 
due  to  wasteful  methods  in  the  care  and  use  of  barn- 
yard manure.  Much  can  be  done  toward  improving 
such  methods  by  using  absorbents,  such  as  straw, 
peat,  sawdust,  dry  earth,  gypsum,  etc.  Wheat 
straw  ranks  high  as  an  absorbent  of  liquids  and  dry 
earth  as  an  absorbent  of  ammonia;  a  mixture  of 
these  two  materials  as  litter  is  therefore  of  much 
advantage.  It  may  be  estimated  that  each  ton  of 
straw  so  used  should,  by  absorbing  the  liquids,  add 
from  seven  to  ten  dollars  to  the  value  of  the  manure 
saved. 

Some  writers  recommend  that  barnyard  manure  be 
applied  at  frequent  intervals  and  at  once  plowed 
under.  Its  fermentation  will  then  assist  in  render- 
ing soluble  the  hitherto  insoluble  constituents  of  the 
soil,  and  the  earth  will  absorb  the  ammonia  as  it  is 
evolved. 

In  many  cases  the  frequent  application  and  plow- 
ing under  would  be  impracticable.  Such  would  be 
the  case  during  the  dry  season  with  the  fruit  growers 
of  this  region.  Another  way  is  to  have  the  manure 
from  the  horse  stable  and  that  from  the  cow  stable 
thrown  into  one  common  pile,  and  let  the  whole  be 
trodden  down  by  the  feet  of  the  animals,  at  the  same 
time  keeping  it  sheltered  from  rain  and  hot  sun.  The 
treading  down  limits  access  of  air,  thus  retarding 
decomposition  and  the  resulting  loss  of  ammonia.  It 
is  also  well  to  keep  it  moist  without  leaching. 

ApjiUcotion  of  Manure. — Much  loss  results  from  ap- 
plying decomposed  manure  to  porous  soils  at  times 
when  the  trees  or  other  crops  are  not  hungry— that 
is,  not  growing.  Thus,  when  it  is  applied  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  rainy  season,  should  a  large  rainfall 
ensue,  no  growing  crops  being  on  the  ground,  more 
or  less  of  the  soluble  portions  of  the  manure  will  be 
carried  down  through  the  porous  soil  and  subsoil  and 
beyond  reach  of  the  plant  roots.  Hence  it  is  very 
desirable  to  apply  manure  during  the  growing 
season. 

As  to  how  deep  the  manure  should  be  covered  by 
the  plow,  opinions  of  practical  men  differ  widely.  In 
any  compact  soils  a  deep  manure  may,  by  excluding 
the  air,  unduly  retard  decomposition.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  contended  that  shallow  covering  of  the 
manure  in  orchards  encourages  growth  of  feeding 
roots  too  near  the  surface,  where  they  are  likely  to 
perish  during  our  long,  dry  summers.  If  there  be  no 
hardpan  to  make  deep  plowing  necessary,  I  should 
favor  shallow  plowing,  rather  than  destroy  many 
tree  roots.  It  can  hardly  injure  the  tree  more  to 
let  some  surface  roots  form,  to  perish  in  August  by 
drying  out,  than  to  destroy  many  more  of  them  by 
the  plow  early  in  the  growing  season. 

Distrilmtinr)  Mamire  hy  Irrigation. — On  some  farms 
in  England  and  Scotland,  marked  success  has  been 
achieved  by  applying  barnvard  manure  and  other 
fertilizers  by  means  of  irrigation,  even  where  large 
suras  of  money  have  been  expended  for  pipes,  en- 
gines, pumps,  etc.    We  are  told  that  plants  can 
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make  use  of  food  only  when  diluted  with  water,  and 
they  can  absorb  it  much  more  readily  when  largely 
diluted.  Take,  for  example,  the  enormous  growth  of 
fibrous  roots  which  often  obstruct  the  water  pipes 
of  this  region,  a  striking  instance  of  the  capacity 
which  plants  have  for  making  use  of  such  food  as  is 
largely  diluted  with  water.  In  this  connection  the 
question  arises,  why  may  not  the  fruit  growers  of 
this  region  profitably  adopt  some  method  of  apply- 
ing barnyard  manure  by  irrigation  ?  The  stable 
floors  might  be  of  cement,  or  well-joined  plank, 
made  to  drain  into  a  small,  cement-lined  tank.  The 
manure  pile  might  be  underlaid  with  a  floor  of 
cement,  also  made  to  drain  into  the  tank.  A  limited 
quantity  of  water  run  on  the  pile  at  frequent  inter- 
vals would  leach  the  soluble  portions  into  the  tank. 
The  residue  would  be  carted  out  at  the  proper  sea- 
son to  be  plowed  under.  Then,  when  crops  are  to 
be  irrigated,  a  gate  at  the  outlet  of  the  tank  would 
])crmit  the  contents  to  flow  out  at  the  desired  rate, 
to  be  largely  diluted  with  water  in  the  head-ditch, 
and  to  he  carried  by  gravity  to  the  roots  of  the 
growing  plants.  Such  a  method,  properly  applied, 
should  be  made  to  sas'c  labor,  as  well  as  to  utilize  a 
much  larger  percentage  of  the  fertilizing  elements  of 
the  manure.  I  hope  that  some  of  our  practical  fruit 
growers  will  think  of  this  matter. 

(iREEN  MANPRINO. 

By  this  is  meant  plowing  under  green  crops  to  en- 
rich the  soil.  It  is  said  to  have  been  advocated  by 
Roman  writers  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago, 
and  has  been  extensively  practiced  ever  since  that 
time.  It  not  only  adds  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
but  improves  its  physical  condition  as  well.  By 
means  of  green  manuring  very  poor  soils  may  be 
brought  up  to  produce  good  crops.  Fifty  years  ago 
it  was  believed  that  leguminous  plants  possessed  a 
superior  power  of  reliance  upon  the  atmosphere  for 
their  nitrogen;  and  recent  discoveries  prove  that 
they  can  take  up  the  nitrogen  of  the  air,  and  can 
grow  without  receiving  any  other  supply  of  this  ele- 
ment, if  supplied  with  other  elements  necessary  to 
their  growth.  Nitrogen,  bought  in  the  form  of  com- 
mercial fertilizers,  is  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  10  to  20 
cents  per  pound,  and  is  by  far  the  most  expensive  of 
the  fertilizing  elements  which  it  is  necessary  to 
supply. 

Some  of  our  orchardlsts  are  hoping  to  find  some- 
thing which  can  be  grown  among  the  trees  during 
the  rainy  season,  when  water  is  plenty,  to  be  plowed 
under  before  the  irrigating  season  begins.  Among 
the  plants  which  have  been  suggested  for  this  pur- 
pose are:  cow  peas,  bur  clover,  crimson  clover, 
peas  and  vetch.  The  writer  has  tried  cow  peas  and 
finds  that  they  arc  killed  by  a  slight  frost.  Crimson 
clover  has  been  tried  by  several  Claremont  people, 
and  has  so  far  proven  a  failure.  A  serious  objection 
to  peas  is  the  great  expense  of  seed.  Bur  clover 
grows  well  in  the  neighborhood  of  Claremont,  even 
on  land  that  is  quite  dry  and  stony;  it  is  said,  how- 
ever, to  be  of  little  value  for  hay. 

During  the  last  five  years  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  tested  28  varieties  of  vetches,  as 
forage  plants  for  the  South,  and  in  Bulletin  No.  18 
recommend  the  hairy  vetch  as  being  by  far  the  best, 
and  as  being  the  most  valuable  winter  forage  plant 
which  the  Department  has  imported,  and  unhesitat- 
ingly recommend  it  for  cultivation  on  all  rich  soils. 
It  also  bears  the  heaviest  winter  frosts  (of  the 
South)  without  injury,  and  is  one  of  the  few  plants 
which  can  be  grown  during  the  winter  for  green 
manuring.  It  should  be  sown  in  August  or  Septem- 
ber in  the  South,  and  here  should  probably  be  sown 
early  enough  to  become  well  established  before  the 
end  of  the  warm  season. 

Green  Mnnttn'ug  vs.  Ihirin/nrd  Mnnure. — The  author 
of  Bulletin  No.  16  says:  "Green  manuring  on  good 
soils  can  only  be  recommended  when  the  conditions 
of  farming  do  not  admit  of  the  careful  preservation 
of  manure.  The  crops  should  be  fed  to  animals,  and 
the  manure  carefully  returned  to  the  soil."  He 
further  says  that  "  leguminous  plants  do  not  draw 
their  nitrogen  from  the  air,  so  long  as  there  is  an 
ample  supply  in  the  soil  itself.  They  must  first  be- 
come hungry  for  nitrogen  before  they  acquire  the 
power  to  make  use  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  air;  hence 
in  medium  rich  soils  green  manuring  has  much  less 
to  recommend  it  than  on  poor  soils."  It  is  found  to 
be  sometimes  necessary,  in  growing  a  leguminous 
crop  on  a  piece  of  land  for  the  first  time  in  several 
years,  to  "inoculate"  the  soil  before  the  plants  can 
make  use  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  air.  This  is  done  by 
applying  a  light  dressing  of  soil  in  which  the  kind 
of  plants  it  is  wished  to  grow  have  been  previously 
grown.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of  stocking  the  soil 
with  the  bacteria,  or  microbes,  whose  presence  en- 
ables the  plants  to  make  use  of  the  nitrogen  of  the 
air. 

There  are  some  objections  to  plowing  under  green 
crops  among  orchard  trees,  because  of  the  difficulty 
experienced  in  cultivating  the  ground  for  some  time 
afterward.  If  the  ground  be  plowed  no  more  than 
six  to  eight  inches  in  depth,  some  of  the  vines  or 
stalks  are  apt  to  be  dragged  out  by  the  cultivator. 

The  author  of  Bulletin  No.  18  says:  "While 
leguminous  crops  are  restorative  in  the  highest  de- 
gree for  a  few  years,  their  long  continued  cultiva- 
tion on  the  same  ground  finally  renders  the  soil  in- 
capable of  reproducing  them  profitably."  This  might 


lead  us  to  infer  that  these  microbes,  like  most  other 
living  things,  need  sometimes  to  rest,  or  a  change  of 
scene. 

COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZERS. 

While  these  must,  generally  speaking,  rank  in  im- 
portance after  barnyard  manure  and  green  manur- 
ing, they  may  be,  in  many  cases,  recommended. 
They  may  often  be  used  with  advantage  to  promote 
the  growth  of  a  green  manure  crop  where  the  soil  is 
deficient  in  phosphoric  acid  or  potash,  and  also  where 
the  supply  of  barnyard  manure  is  not  sufficient  and 
green  manuring,  for  any  reason,  impracticable.  Re- 
cently we  have  been  warned  that  the  use  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  in  connection  with  barnyard  manure,  is 
likely  to  result  in  great  loss  of  nitrogen.  I  do  not 
quite  understand  why  that  need  take  place  if  the 
two  materials  be  not  mixed  before  being  plowed 
under  the  soil.  Many  farmers  have  concluded  that 
it  does  not  pay  to  buy  commercial  fertilizers  with 
which  to  grow  wheat.  We  will  be  likely  to  come  to 
the  same  conclusion  when  we  consider  that  each 
bushel  of  wheat  removes,  from  the  soil,  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash  that  cost  about  27  cents 
to  replace  by  means  of  commercial  fertilizers;  and  if 
the  straw  be  not  utilized,  the  cost  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizers necessary  to  replace  these  three  elements 
would  be  about  57  cents  for  each  bushel  of  wheat 
produced.  It  does  not,  however,  necessarily  follow 
from  this  that  it  will  not  pay  to  buy  commercial  fer- 
tilizers with  which  to  grow  some  other  crops.  Chem- 
ical analyses  of  seedless  oranges  indicate  that  the 
growing  of  one  box  of  such  oranges  removes  from 
the  soil  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  to  the  value  of 
about  2J  cents  only. 

If  one  decides  to  use  commercial  fertilizers  to  any 
considerable  extent,  it  becomes  then  quite  important 
to  know  what  elements  are  lacking  in  his  particular 
soil.  Authorities  agree  that  phosphoric  acid  is,  in 
most  soils,  likely  to  be  needed  as  soon,  at  least,  as 
any  element.  This  may  be  supplied  by  ground  bone. 
Some  experiments  made  during  the  present  season 
in  the  growing  of  mangel  wurzel  beets  lead  the 
writer  to  conclude  that  nitrogen  is  needed  in  our 
Claremont  soil,  and  also  that  potash  is  not  needed  at 
present.  The  application  of'iron  to  orange  orchards 
has  been  tried  and  advocated  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing the  fruit  better  color.  The  magnet  shows  that 
our  Claremont  soil  contains  large  quantities  of  iron 
already. 

It  has  been  found  that,  in  using  nitrate  of  soda  for 
the  growing  of  wheat  and  other  grain  crops,  it  should 
be  applied  at  an  early  stage  of  the  growth  of  the 
plant,  also  that  it  should  be  used  sparingly,  espe- 
cially on  light  soils,  otherwise  there  is  apt  to  be  a 
fine  growth  of  straw  with  little  grain. 

Applied  to  fruit  trees,  nitrate  of  soda  in  excessive 
quantities  stimulates  a  large  growth  of  wood  and 
leaves,  with  but  little  fruit.  This  is  said  to  be  the 
case  with  citrus  fruits  esiiecially.  The  use  of  com- 
mercial fertilizers  alone  for  a  number  of  years  on 
porous  soils,  no  barnyard  manure  nor  green  manure 
crops  being  applied,  would  probably  leave  those  soils 
in  poor  condition  to  hold  water. 

SUMMARY. 

First — Barnyard  manure  is  decidedly  the  most  im- 
portant of  fertilizing  materials,  and  most  farmers,  in 
this  region  at  least,  are  very  wasteful  in  their  man- 
agement of  it.  If  practicable,  it  should  be  applied 
to  the  soil  during  the  early  part  of  the  growing  sea- 
son, and  by  means  of  irrigation.  The  soluble  por- 
tions will  then  be  carried  most  quickly  to  the  roots 
of  the  plants,  and  at  a  time  when  they  are  ready  to 
make  use  of  plant  food.  Applied  at  the  end  of  the 
growing  season,  as  is  largely  the  practice  here, 
much  of  it  is  likely  to  stray  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
feeding  roots  before  they  are  again  in  condition  to 
use  it.    Especially  is  this  the  case  in  porous  plants. 

Second — If  the  supply  of  barnyard  manure  is  not 
sufficient,  then  green  manuring  is  probably  the  next 
best  thing,  where  the  conditions  allow  of  plowing 
under,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  cultivation.  Bur 
clover  seems  to  be  the  best  thing  for  that  purpose 
so  far  tested  here;  but  I  think  we  should  look  for 
something  better,  something  that  will  make  good 
hay  if  desired. 

Third — Where  commercial  fertilizers  are  to  be  used 
ground  bone,  together  with  limited  quantities  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  will  probably  be  sufficient  at  present 
for  our  Claremont  soils.  The  nitrate  of  soda  should 
be  used  carefully,  and  may  be  wasted,  or  worse  than 
wasted,  on  some  soils.  E.  Squire. 

Claremont,  Los  Angeles  Co. 


THE  VINEYARD. 


Late  Pruning  of  Grape  Vines. 


To  the  Editor: — It  may  be  that  others  have  dis- 
covered that,  in  pruning  grape  vines,  conditions  are 
not  the  same  everywhere.  What  is  right  in  one  sec- 
tion does  not  prove  so  in  all.  I  was  told  when  I 
came  to  California  that  vines  should  be  pruned  be- 
fore the  buds  began  to  swell.  I  followed  the  advice 
until  I  found  out  that  it  did  not  prove  to  be  the  best 
time  in  my  case.  Three  years  ago  I  left  four  rows  of 
vines  that  I  intended  to  graft,  and  when  the  time 
came  to  graft  I  was  sick.    Before  I  was  well  enough 


to  get  around,  the  vines  that  I  intended  to  graft  had 
put  out  leaves  about  one  inch  broad.  Then  I  pruned 
the  four  rows,  not  caring  whether  they  lived  or  died, 
as  I  thought  I  would  dig  out  part  of  the  vines  and 
sow  alfalfa  next  year.  Judge  of  my  surprise  when 
the  four  rows  began  to  set  fruit  and  I  found  there 
were  more  grapes  on  the  four  rows  than  on  the  vines 
pruned  earlier,  and,  when  picking  time  came,  the 
four  rows  that  were  pruned  after  the  leaves  had 
grown  to  one  inch  in  diameter  had  three  times  more 
grapes  than  any  other  four  rows  in  the  two  acres  of 
vines.  The  reason  for  it  was,  I  think,  that,  in  prun- 
ing early,  the  buds  started  before  the  last  frost 
came;  and  when  the  frost  struck  the  vines,  the  buds 
were  all  killed,  and  it  took  a  long  time  before  the 
vines  set  new  buds.  When  the  new  buds  came,  they 
were  not  healthy  and  could  not  set  as  much  fruit  as 
the  vines  that  were  pruned  after  the  leaves  were 
grown,  as  stated  before. 

The  next  year  I  waited  for  the  leaves  to  grow  be- 
fore pruning  and  will  do  so  hereafter,  as  I  find  it 
pays  with  my  vines  to  do  so.  Others  can  make  the 
experiment  on  a  small  scale  to  prove  the  statement. 
I  would  advise  not  to  prune  or  cut  the  vines  after 
3  p.  M  nor  before  9  a.  .m.,  neither  would  I  prune 
during  cloudy  weather.  Between  these  hours  the 
vines  do  not  bleed;  before  and  after  these  hours  the 
sap  will  run  and  may  do  harm  to  the  vines.  Any 
one  can  soon  learn  the  proper  time  of  day  for  this 
work.    Can  others  give  information  or  experience  ? 

Riverside,  Cal.  A.  H.  Free.man. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Weight  of  Butter  Rolls. 


To  THE  Editor: — In  your  paper  lately  you  are  devoting  a 
good  deal  of  space  to  the  wrongs  and  rights  of  the  dairymen— 
a  very  good  subject  verily.  The  dairymen  have  our  sympathy, 
but  from  a  butter  consumer's  point  of  view  we  have  some- 
thing against  the  dairymen. 

In  time  past,  when  we  first  came  to  this  Golden  State,  we 
were  informed  that  butter  was  sold  in  two-pound  rolls — "  not 
exactly  two-pounds,  you  know  ;  they  really  weigh  about  two 
ounces  short  of  that.''  That  seemed  to  us  a  little  queer,  but 
as  it  was  the  custom  we  accepted  it,  only  remembering  our 
old  objection  when  we  were  called  upon  to  explain  it  to  new- 
comers, who  in  their  turn  thought  it  "a  little  queer."  The 
valley  rolls  we  would  get  from  neighbors  often  weighed  full 
two  pounds. 

This  season  dairy  butter  has  been  very  low — 30  to  35  cents  a 
roll  for  some  time.  But  how  light  and*  small  the  rolls  are 
getting  to  be.  And  where  will  it  end,  and  why  is  it  so  ?  The 
last  roll  I  got  weighed  one  pound  ten  ounces. 

If  there  is  no  standard  for  a  "  roll"  of  butter  the  next  may 
be  two  ounces  shorter,  and  they  may,  in  their  competition, 
get  it  down  to  one  pound.  Is  there  no  real  standard,  and,  if 
not,  why  not  !  There  should  be,  surely.  Won't  you  agitate 
the  subject  !  All  of  your  patrons  do  not  live  on  the  dairy  side 
of  the  fence.  We  believe  in  the  fight  for  pure  butter.  We 
believe  in  fighting  fraud  of  all  kinds.  Butter  selling  by  the 
"roll"  with  no  standard  weight  is  a  fraud.  What  is  the 
remedj-  ;  Kay. 

Santa  Clara. 

COMMENTS    BY    THE    .MANAGER    OF    THE  DAIRYMEN's 
UNIO.N. 

To  THE  Editor  : — The  above  communication,  which 
was  handed  to  u.'i  a  few  days  ago  by  a  representative 
of  your  paper,  has  been  given  careful  consideration, 
and  we  wish  to  offer  a  few  words  of  explanation  in 
reference  to  the  same. 

The  communication  in  question  refers  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  butter  is  put  up  at  the  present  time, 
being  put  up  short  weight  by  the  different  individual 
creamerymen  an  dairymen  throughout  the  State.  It 
seems  that  certain  consumers  find  fault  with  this, 
and  the  communication  which  you  handed  us  was 
evidently  received  from  one  of  the  said  parties.  In 
reference  to  this  we  would  state  that  we  find  the 
consumers  themselves  are  directly  re.«ponsible  for 
the  short  weight  in  butter,  owing  to  the  following 
facts  : 

The  dairyman  does  not  care  how  he  puts  up  his 
butter  so  long  as  it  is  marketable,  and  so  that  it  is 
put  up  in  shape  to  satisfy  the  retailer  and  the  con- 
sumer. The  general  make-up  and  the  general  ap- 
pearance are  the  first  points  to  be  considered.  If 
the  dairyman  makes  his  butter  in  two-pound  squares 
for  the  San  Francisco  market,  for  instance,  and 
ships  it  to  this  market,  the  retailer  purchases  this  at 
the  market  price,  say  14  cents  per  pound.  He  in 
turn,  finding  the  butter  costs  him  28  cents  per 
square,  has  to  sell  it  at  35  cents  per  square  at  least 
to  make  a  reasonable  amount  of  profit,  but  when  he 
finds  that  his  next-door  neighbor  is  selling  the  same 
grade  of  butter  for  30  cents  per  square,  irrespective 
of  the  fact  that  his  neighbor's  butter  weighs  only 
1}  pounds,  and  that  the  consumers  will  patronize 
his  neighbors  in  preference  to  him,  thinking  they  are 
getting  their  goods  cheaper,  it  becomes  necessary 
for  the  said  groceryman  to  purchase  butter  weighing 
1;1  pounds  or  less,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  sell  his 
butter  at  the  same  price  as  his  neighbor  and  make 
a  reasonable  profit.  Thus  it  is  easily  seen  that  the 
consumer  himself,  by  insisting  upon  getting  two 
pounds  of  butter,  or  as  near  two  pounds  to  the 
square  as  possible,  and  by  paying  the  groceryman 
for  what  he  gets  only,  can  force  the  dairymen  into 
making  two-pound  squares. 

The  dairyman,  on  the  other  hand,  is  just  as  willing 
to  put  up  his  butter  in  this  manner,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  his  butter  /.v  Kohl  hi/  the  pound  to  the  whole- 
saler, and  it  makes  no  difference  to  him  whether  it 
is  full  weight  or  short  weight,  for  if  the  box  contains 
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only  20  rolls  weighing  80  pounds,  or  50  rolls  weigh- 
ing 100  pounds,  he  gets  his  price  per  pound,  and  in 
some  cases  he  saves  cotsiderable  in  freight  by  having 
the  butter  weigh  two  pounds  to  the  square,  because 
the  rate  is  often  made  by  the  box. 

It  is  simply  through  the  competition  in  the  retail 
grocery  business  and  the  inability  of  the  consumer 
to  see  where  he  would  be  benefited  by  insisting  upon 
receiving  two  pounds  of  butter  for  his  money  that 
the  dairyman  is  forced  to  make  his  butter  light 
weight.  We  think  the  party  writing  the  communica- 
tion had  better  begin  at  home  to  remedy  matters 
and  not  throw  rocks  at  the  dairymen  when  they  are 
not  at  fault. 

A  great  number  of  the  dairymen  throughout  the 
State  for  several  years  after  light-weight  butter 
was  being  sold  upon  this  market  insisted  upon  mak- 
ing their  butter  full  weight,  but  when  they  found 
retailers  would  pay  from  one  to  two  cents  per 
pound  more  for  light-weight  butter  than  they  would 
for  the  heavy  weight,  it  was  necessary  for  the  dairy- 
men to  act  accordingly. 

Consumers,  as  a  rule,  look  for  goods  where  they 
can  get  them  cheapest,  the  grocerymen  in  turn  look 
for  goods  that  they  can  sell  cheapest,  and  the  mer- 
chants have  goods  made  up  by  the  respective  dairy- 
men to  suit  the  trade.  The  dairymen  in  turn  manu- 
facture their  goods  to  suit  the  merchants,  but  re- 
ceive no  more  money  for  their  stock.  In  other 
words,  the  dairyman  is  paid  for  nothing  but  what  he 
ships.  Dairymen's  Union  of  California, 

San  Francisco.        per  L.  Tomasini,  Manager. 


Alfiierilla. 


To  THE  Editor:— In  the  Press  of  May  18th,  under 
the  heading  "  Dairy, "  your  description  of  the  plant 
was  substantially  correct,  but  am  inclined  to  think 
the  spelling  is  wrong. 

The  Standard  Dictionary  gives  the  spelling  thus  ; 
al-fi-le-ril-la  (alfiierilla),  and  denominates  it  as  a 
Spanish-American  word.  I  do  not  know  how  other 
dictionaries  spell  it,  and  it  may  seem  a  small  matter, 
but  as  we  look  to  the  Press  always  to  be  right  it 
might  be  well  for  all  the  many  readers  of  the  Press 
to  know  the  right  way  to  spell  a  word  that  not  one 
person  in  a  thousand  in  California  or  elsewhere  can 
write  or  spell  correctly.  M.  C.  Winchester. 

Williamsville,  Vt. 


FORESTRY. 


Forestry  in  California. 

To  THE  Editor: — Have  we  systematic  forestry  in 
California?  I  am  fully  aware  that  our  Legislature 
established  a  Board  of  Forestry  years  ago,  and  after- 
ward the  Legislature  turned  over  the  grounds  and 
part  of  the  funds  to  the  care  of  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege of  the  State  University,  and  since  Prof.  Hilgard 
has  taken  hold  of  it  with  his  characteristic  energy 
we  may  expect  some  valuable  results.  But,  valuable 
as  this  may  be,  it  can  hardly  be  more  than  experi- 
mental work,  showing  our  farmers  the  way  and 
what  they  should  plant,  and  how  to  take  care  of 
what  they  have  already. 

But  if  we  have  no  peally  systematic  forest  culture, 
controlled  by  the  government,  every  farmer  can  do  a 
great  deal  to  further  it  on  his  own  grounds.  If  he  is 
fortunate  enough  to  own  a  piece  of  forest,  especially 
of  redwood,  he  should  take  care  of  it  as  the  apple  of 
his  eye,  cut  down  the  old  trees,  if  he  needs  them  for 
fence  posts,  grape  stakes  or  anything  else,  but  care- 
fully foster  the  young  growth  from  the  roots,  which 
will  not  only  be  a  delight  to  the  eye,  in  its  symmet- 
rical and  vigorous  growth,  but  also  give  him  useful 
timber  again  in  the  next  ten  or  twenty  years.  I 
know  of  no  other  resinous  tree  which  has  the  same 
quality  of  reproducing  itself  from  the  roots,  and  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  Almighty  had  given  it  to  our 
people  as  an  everlasting  inheritance,  if  rafi'onalJi/ 
used.  But,  instead  of  this,  what  do  we  see,  gener- 
ally? The  veterans,  which  it  may  have  taken  a  thou- 
sand years  to  assume  their  present  dimensions  of  12 
to  15  feet  in  diameter  and  250  feet  in  height,  are 
ruthlessly  cut  down.  Their  timber  alone  should  be 
enough  to  satisfy  the  most  greedy.  But  if  he  can 
realize  an  extra  sum  from  the  stumps  and  roots  for  I 
veneering  they  are  dug  up  and  sold  across  the 
waters,  to  furnish  the  finest  furniture  the  world 
knows.  The  branches  and  twigs  are  pulled  up  and 
burnt,  with  very  little  care  whether  the  first  spread 
any  further,  and  thus  the  young  growth  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  is  often  destroved  in  a  few  hours. 

These  forest  fires  are  one  of  the  greatest  draw- 
backs to  a  healthy  aftergrowth  of  young  trees,  and 
it  should  be  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen  to  prevent 
their  too  frequent  occurrence.  Most  of  them  are 
caused  by  negligence.  Either  a  campfire  is  not  fully 
extinguished  when  left,  or  a  match,  used  in  lighting 
a  cigar  or  pipe,  is  carelessly  dropped,  and  fires  the 
grass  and  dry  leaves.  If  our  young  men  must  make 
smokestacks  of  themselves,  they  should  at  least  take 
care  how  they  kindle  them  for  others. 

In  any  of  our  woodlands  much  could  be  done  to  fur- 


ther the  growth  of  young  timber  by  thinning  out, 
cutting  down  the  old,  decaying  trees  first,  and  leav- 
ing only  the  most  promising  of  the  young  growth, 
which  will  grow  twice  as  fast,  if  they  have  room  to 
develop.  The  oaks  of  California  are  not  of  much 
utility,  except  for  firewood,  and  some  of  the  species 
for  tanbark,  but  if  the  old,  decaying  trees  are  cut 
out  in  midsummer  they  make  good  firewood,  and  the 
black  oak,  live  oak,  and  chestnut  oak  can  be  peeled 
of  their  bark,  which  gives  valuable  tanning  mate- 
rial, always  brings  a  high  price  at  the  tanneries. 
Everything  can  be  utilized,  and  better  growth  en- 
couraged in  the  young  trees.  The  same  will  apply 
to  any  of  our  native  woods,  our  magnificent  spruces, 
firs  and  pines,  madronas,  mountain  laurels,  etc.  All 
of  them  are  available  for  some  useful  purpose,  and 
will  be  benefited  greatly  by  judicious  thinning  and 
systematic  treatment.  If  the  area  is  too  large  to 
handle  in  one  year,  divide  it  into  districts  and  take 
part  every  year.  You  will  thus  have  the  full  benefit 
of  the  timber,  and  encourage  the  growth  and  beauty 
of  all,  as  it  will  give  them  a  chance  to  develop. 

But  there  are  immense  tracts  in  the  State  which 
are  bare  of  trees,  and  which  could  be  made  im- 
mensely more  valuable,  attractive  and  healthy  by 
judicious  planting.  For  this  purpose  I  know  of  no 
better  tree  than  the  blue  gum,  or  Eiicalyptm  glohn- 
lus,  which  is  entirely  at  home  here.  How  much  bet- 
ter would  the  vast  plains  of  the  San  Joaquin  and 
other  valleys  look  if  the  fields  were  divided  off  by 
lines  of  these  trees,  which  can  be  planted  from  the 
seed  boxes  when  one  year  old,  and  in  a  few  years 
would  be  large  enough  to  serve  as  fence  posts,  be- 
sides furnishing  all  the  firewood  needed  on  the  ranch, 
if  topped  say  15  feet  from  the  ground.  One  of  the 
best  instances  of  such  culture  I  know  of  is  on  the 
magnificent  ranch  of  Judge  Stanley,  near  Napa.  All 
the  fields,  vineyards,  orchards,  etc.,  are  divided  off 
by  double  lines  of  eucalyptus,  some  of  them  15  years 
old,  of  which  part  is  topped  every  year.  Besides 
these,  the  judge  has  several  lots  planted  for  forest 
culture,  6  to  8  feet  apart,  from  which  he  cut  one 
tree  among  many,  12  years  old,  which  measured  120 
feet  from  bottom  to  top,  and  made  one  of  the 
straightest  and  handsomest  sticks  of  timber  I  ever 
saw.  From  these  every  other  tree  could  be  cut  out 
and  used  ;  they  would  sprout  again  from  the  roots, 
and  yield  the  same  amount  again  in  a  few  years.  By 
thus  alternating  every  few  years  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  firewood  and  fencing  could  be  realized,  and 
yield,  perhaps,  a  greater  income  than  many  a  grain 
and  fruit  farm  produces. 

I  know  of  a  tract  of  eucalyptus,  planted  on  the 
Nadeau  farm,  not  far  from  Los  Angeles,  which  was 
cut  when  8  years  old  and  yielded,  sold  as  firewood, 
over  $300  per  acre  net,  and  would  realize  the  same 
amount  again  in  a  very  few  years.  That  these  great 
valleys  would  also  become  much  healthier,  if  the 
eucalyptus  was  planted  more  frequently,  has  been 
proven  by  experience.  Judge  Stanley  also  contends 
that  they  are  a  great  preventive  of  late  frosts,  as 
his  vineyards  do  not  suffer,  when  those  of  his  neigh- 
bors, not  similarly  protected,  are  damaged  by  frost. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many  useful  trees  we  could 
plant.  Prof.  Hilgard  has  already  called  attention 
repeatedly  to  the  value  of  the  black  wattle  (Acarttt 
clcoirrens)  as  tanning  material.  This  tree  is  almost  as 
rapid  a  grower  as  the  eucalyptus,  and  highly  orna- 
mental besides,  and  plantations  of  it  would  no  doubt 
pay  well.  It  is  in  this  direction  that  we  may  expect 
the  largest  benefit  from  the  Experiment  Stations, 
to  show  us  what  we  should  plant ;  and  while  these 
experiments  will  hardly  apply  to  every  part  of  the 
State,  which  has  a  different  climate  in  almost  every 
little  valley,  and  such  a  variety  of  soils,  yet  they  will 
indicate  which  we  should  try,  and  awaken  the  love 
of  trees  and  tree  planting  so  much  needed. 

George  Husmann. 

Napa,  July  9,  1895. 


Young  Oalcs  for  Ornament. 


To  THE  Editor: — The  people  of  California  would  do 
well  to  give  more  attention  to  native  California 
trees  and  shrubs  for  ornament.  Some  of  them  re- 
quire but  little  attention  and  trouble  in  order  to  ob- 
tain very  satisfactory  results.  The  California  wal- 
nut, in  some  sections  at  least,  grows  very  thriftily 
and  becomes  a  beautiful  tree.  The  maple  does  well. 
The  Monterey  pine  and  Monterey  cypress  are  both 
native  trees,  and  their  merits  are  extensively  recog- 
nized. The  madrone  and  manzanita  may  be  more 
difficult  to  establish,  but  are  well  worth  the  effort. 
The  toyone  thrives  well  under  cultivation  and  is  a 
beautiful  evergreen  plant  even  when  the  berries  are 
not  in  color,  but  when  they  are  !  They  are  then 
things  of  great  beauty  for  two  or  three  months. 

The  California  oaks  have  scarcely  been  thought  of 
as  cultivated  ornamental  plants  or  trees.  "They 
grow  so  slowly '. "  Of  course  they  do,  but,  like  all 
life — both  animal  and  plant  life — they  are  beautiful 
and  enjoyable  during  the  time  of  their  immaturity. 

While  some  of  them  will  germinate  and  grow  if  no 
care  is  bestowed  upon  them,  cultivation  and  care 
will  be  appreciated  and  shown  by  them  as  much  as 
any  kind  of  a  plant.  Notice  the  small  growth  they 
make  in  the  forest  or  field  where  they  stand  on  the 
hard,  dry,  uncultivated  ground,  and  notice  the  dif- 


ference where  one  has  escaped  the  plow  and  culti 
vator  m  the  orchard.  While  the  tops  show  but  little 
activity,  the  roots  are  following  the  retreating 
moisture  into  the  depths  below  and  are  preparing  to 
live,  thrive  and  grow  during  the  long  dry  California 
summers  without  any  attention  whatever.  Out  of 
curiosity,  one  having  a  top  of  about  thirteen  inches 
in  the  orchard  was  partly  dug  and  partly  pulled  out 
and  the  root  was  found  to  be  some  four  feet  long  and 
extending  almost  directly  downwards. 

The  oaks  will  hardly  bear  transplanting  at  any 
stage.  Plant  the  acorns  where  you  want  the  tree 
to  stand.  Prepare  the  ground  by  digging  deeply 
and  fertilizing  and  pulverizing  and  mixing  the  soil 
well.  Plant  the  acorns  about  two  inches  deep  in  the 
rich,  mellow  soil— a  lot  of  them;  they  will  not  all 
make  trees.  Give  them  about  the  same  care  and 
cultivation  at  first  that  you  would  your  roses  and 
they  will  show  an  appreciation  of  it.  As  they  grow 
and  crowd  each  other,  it  is  very  little  work  to  thin 
them  out,  and  in  the  meantime  you  have  had  the  en- 
joyment of  them.  The  foliage  of  the  black  oak  is  a 
rich,  deep  color,  which  is  retained  during  the  entire 
summer.  They  can  be  cut  back,  not  like  a  Cyprus 
hedge,  but  more  like  a  fruit  tree,  and  can  be  shaped 
up  and  controlled  to  a  considerable  extent  and  can 
be  made  useful  as  a  shelter  or  to  hide  unsightly 
objects. 

It  will  soon  be  time  to  gather  the  acorns  if  this 
suggestion  is  to  be  acted  upon.  Gather  all  the 
kinds  within  reach  and  send  to  your  friends  at  a  dis- 
tance for  others  or  offer  to  exchange  with  others. 
Try  all  the  kinds  obtainable;  and,  while  at  it,  try 
other  forest  tree  seeds  as  well.  The  principal  kinds 
of  oaks  are  white  oak,  black  oak,  chestnut  or  tan- 
bark  oak,  live  oak,  besides  others  of  less  prominence. 

Pomagadel. 


Coast  Industrial  Notes. 


—A  prune  crop  of  10,000,000  pounds  is  the  estimate  for  Ore- 
gon, Washington  and  Idaho  this  season. 

—Seven  ostrich  farmers  in  southern  California  have  sold 
$90,000  worth  of  feathers  during  the  last  year. 

—The  Golden  Gate  Woolen  Mills  have  a  government  con- 
tract for  6000  blankets,  to  be  sent  to  Philadelphia. 

— The  Columbia  river  salmon  pack  Is  reported  in  the  usual 
state  of  collapse ;  still,  at  the  close  of  the  season,  the  aggre- 
gate will  probably  be  about  as  in  former  years. 

— In  about  a  month  one  of  the  largest  blasts  ever  fired  in 
California  will  be  exploded  at  the  Otay  dam,  where  a 
granite  cliff  over  100  feet  high  and  several  hundred  feet 
long  will  be  removed  by  five  tons  of  giant  powder.  Workmen 
are  sinking  a  shaft  eighty  feet  deep  100  feet  back  from  the 
face  of  the  cliff.  At  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  tunnels  will  be 
run  the  required  length,  the  powder  planted  and  fired  by 
electricity. 

— Prom  a  source  deemed  reliable  it  is  learned  that  the  Cuya- 
maca  and  Eastern  railroad  in  San  Diego  Co.  has  been  secured 
by  the  Southern  Pacific.  The  plans,  so  far  as  ascertained, 
are  that  the  Cuyamaca  will  be  made  the  terminus  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  in  San  Diego  city,  the  road  traversing  the 
most  fertile  portions  of  the  county.  The  point  of  connection 
with  the  Southern  Pacific  system  is  not  yet  known,  whether 
the  line  will  extend  southward  from  Tustin  or  from  Riverside. 

— The  importance  of  the  China  and  Japan  trade,  and  the  im- 
mense amount  of  money  it  annually  brings  into  the  country,  is 
shown  by  the  value  of  the  cargo  of  the  last  Northern  Pacific 
steamer,  the  Tacoma.  The  value  of  the  dutiable  merchan- 
dise which  passed  through  Tacoma  to  its  various  destinations 
was  $290,084,  while  the  goods  consigned  to  parties  in  that  city, 
upon  which  duty  will  be  paid,  was  $129,87.5.84.  The  total 
value  of  the  cargo  upon  which  duty  is  collectable  was  $419,- 
959.84. 

—A  big  $.30,000  dredger  is  being  finished  at  Hay  &  Wrights 
yard,  in  Alameda,  for  use  on  the  San  Joaquin  levees.  The 
bucket  weighs  five  and  a  half  tons;  the  flexible  steel  cables 
have  each  a  tensile  strength  of  sixty  tons ;  the  boom  on  which 
the  bucket  swings  is  20  inches  square,  1.30  feet  long,  and  was 
hewn  out  of  one  piece  of  timber.  It  has  a  400-foot  swing  and 
will  work  in  60  feet  of  water.  The  dredger  is  110  feet 
over  all,  50  feet  beam,  10  feet  deep.  Its  capacity  is  calculated 
at  4000  yards  per  day. 

—The  Railway  Age,  being  duly  sworn,  doth  solemnly  aver 
that  "  out  in  San  Francisco  they  are  laughing  at  one  of  the 
amateur  directors  of  the  company  of  merchants  that  has  re- 
solved to  build  a  competing  railway  into  the  San  Joaquin  val- 
ley. The  story  is  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  to  discuss 
the  question  of  buying  material,  one  director  inquired,  'How 
much  will  fish  plates  cost?'  Whereupon  he  was  rebuked  by  a 
brother  director  for  irrelevancy,  because  the  time  had  not 
come  to  discuss  'the  cost  of  dining  car  equipment !'  "  The  rail- 
way journals  published  east  of  the  Rockies  have  pooh-poohed  the 
Valley  Road  right  along,  and  have  pretended  to  consider  it  a 
good  joke. 

— The  oldest  olive  tree  in  the  United  States  is  at  the  Mis- 
sion of  San  Juan  Capistrano  in  San  Diego  county.  The  seed 
of  this  tree  was  brought  from  Barcelona,  Spain,  126  years  ago. 
The  purpose  of  the  Franciscan  friars  in  planting  olive  trees  in 
southern  California  was  to  pi'ovide  food  for  the  priests  who 
came  from  the  olive-growing  districts  of  Europe.  This  vet- 
eran olive  tree  is  fifty  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  five  feet  in 
diameter.  Since  the  first  planting  of  olive  trees  in  California 
the  industry  has  extended  so  that  it  to-day  embraces  700,000 
trees,  of  which  400,000  were  planted  in  18913.  Six  years  ago 
there  were  only  700  acres  of  olive  groves  in  California.  To- 
day there  are  21,000  acres,  .5000  of  which  arc  in  bearing. 

— The  Tehuantepec  railroad  is  an  important  factor  in 
isthmuslan  transportation.  Transportation  from  San  Fran- 
cisco by  fast  freight  line  to  New  York  via  Southern  Pacific  to 
New  Orleans,  and  thence  by  water  to  New  York,  covering  a 
distance  of  about  4600  miles,  is  accomplished  in  fourteen  days. 
It  takes  140  days  to  cover  by  sail  the  distance  of  15,420  miles 
around  Cape  Horn,  60  days  by  steam  along  a  route  of  1:3,000 
miles  via  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  25  days  via  transcontinental 
line,  fast  freight,  over  a  distance  of  'S.m  miles,  and  only  20 
days  via  the  Tehuantepec  railroad,  a  distance  of  4280  miles. 
A  comparison  in  respect  to  time  and  distance  of  all-rail  routes 
with  the  half  rail  and  half  ocean  routes  via  New  Orleans  at 
once  demonstrates  the  importance  of  this  new  Tehuantepec 
route  as  a  competitor  for  a  large  class  of  traffic,  and  suggests 
why  the  Southern  Pacific  and  Morgan  line  via  New  Orleans 
have  been  able  to  obtain  from  75  to  90  per  cent  of  the  entire 
transcontinental  traftic  and  dictate  their  own  terms  to  com- 
peting lines. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


An 


Old  Favorite- 
Breeches." 


Little 


(A  Ptkc  county  view  of  Special  Providence.) 

I  don't  go  much  on  religion, 

I  never  ain't  had  no  show  ; 
But  I've  got  a  middlin'  tight  grip,  sir, 

On  the  handful  of  things  I  know. 
1  don't  pan  out  on  the  prophets 

And  free-will,  and  that  sort  of  thing— 
But  I  believe  in  God  and  the  angels, 

Ever  since  one  night  last  spring. 

I  come  into  town  with  some  turnips. 

And  mv  little  Gabe  came  along— 
No  four-year-old  in  the  country 

Could  beat  him  for  pretty  and  strong. 
Pert  and  chippy  and  sassy, 

Alwavs  readv  to  swear  and  fight — 
And  I'd"  larnt  him  to  chaw  tobacker, 

.Just  to  keep  his  milk  teeth  white. 

The  snow  came  down  like  a  blanket 

As  I  passed  by  Taggart's  store ; 
I  went  in  for  a  jug  of  molasses 

And  left  the  team  at  the  door. 
They  scared  at  something  and  started— 

I  heard  one  little  squall. 
And  hell-to-split  over  the  prairie 

Went  team.  Little  Breeches  and  all. 

Hell-to-split  over  the  prairie  ! 

I  was  almost  froze  with  skeer ; 
But  we  roused  up  some  torches. 

And  searched  for  them  far  and  near, 
At  last  we  struck  bosses  and  wagon, 

Snowed  under  a  soft  white  mound, 
Upsot,  dead  beat— but  of  little  Gabe 

No  hide  nor  hair  was  found. 

And  here  all  hope  soured  on  me, 

Of  mv  fellow  critter.s'  aid— 
I  jest  flopped  down  on  my  marrow  bones. 

Crotch  deep  in  the  snow,  and  prayed. 
*»»»*• 
By  this,  the  torches  was  played  out. 

And  me  and  Isrul  Parr 
Went  off  for  some  wood  to  a  sheep  fold 

That  he  said  was  somewhar  thar. 

We  found  it  at  last,  and  a  little  shed 

Where  thev  shut  up  the  lambs  at  night. 
We  looked  in,  and  seen  them  huddled  thar. 

So  warm  and  sleepy  and  white. 
And  thar  sot  Little  Breeches  and  chirped 

As  peart  as  ever  you  see, 
"  I  want  a  chaw  of  tobacker. 

And  that's  wat's  the  matter  of  me." 

How  did  he  git  thar  ;  Angels. 

He  could  never  hare  walked  in  that  storm : 
They  jest  stoopsd  down  and  toted  him 

To  whar  it  was  safe  and  warm. 
And  I  think  that  saving  a  little  child, 

And  bringing  him  to  his  own, 
Is  a  derned  sight  better  business 

Than  loafing  around  the  Throne. 

—John  Ha  J'. 


Harry  ncDougall's  Conversion. 


By  Belle  Field. 

"What!" 

The  astonishment  in  the  word  was 
simply  indescribable,  as  Harry  Mc- 
Dougall  dropped  his  paper  and  regard- 
ed his  cousin  in  dignified  amazement. 

A  prettier  cousin  than  usual  she  was 
just  then,  her  blue  eyes  and  pink  cheeks 
a  little  bluer  and  pinker,  as  she  viewed 
her  surprised  relative,  who  soon  found 
voice  to  remonstrate: 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you, 
whose  sole  ambition  should  be  the  en- 
hancing of  woman's  chief  virtue,  retir- 
ing modesty,  are  really  proposing  to 
enter  my  mill  as  bookkeeper  ?  If  so, 
you  are  either  very  ignorant  of  what 
would  be  expected  of  you  in  that  cap- 
acity or  you  are  forgetting  what  is  due 
your  own  womanhood.  Henrietta  Mc- 
Dougall,  I  am  ashamed  of  you  1 " 

The  subject  of  this  tirade  merely  gave 
her  decided  chin  a  lift,  and  made  answer: 

"  You  need  not  flatter  yourself  that 
are  going  to  extinguish  me  with  your 
heroics,  Harry,  for  I  most  certainly  do 
intend  to  go  into  an  office,  even  if  the 
shock  should  prove  serious  to  your  con- 
servative organization.  As  you  refuse 
my  offer,  I  shall  take  a  position  with 
the  Big  Salt  Lumber  Company;  but  1 
thought  it  would  be  pleasant  to  work 
with  you." 

The  young  man  cleared  his  throat 
two  or  three  times  before  he  found  voice 
for  expostulation. 

"  But,  Henrietta,  it  is  not  a  woman's 
place.  Contact  with  men  in  business 
life  disarms  woman  of  her  best  weapon, 
and  withal  her  greatest  charm.  She 
wrecks  her  own  matrimonial  chances; 
for,  you  see,  when  men  marry,  they  do 
not  choose  the  girls  who  have  thrust 
themselves  forward,  but  tie  for  life  to 
the  home  girl.  Then,  too,"  continued 
he,  with  a  touch  of  pomposity,  "woman's 
brain  is  of  such  different  calibre  that 
she  is  never  a  success  in  the  business 
world.  While  I  esteem  you  very  highly 
as  a  friend  and  cousin,  I  could  not  give 
you  a  place  in  my  ofiBce,    I  must  have 


the  broader  outlook  of  a  man,  and  do 
not  feel  that  I  could  trust  any  woman 
with  such  a  responsible  position  as  that 
held  by  my  bookkeeper.  ' 

This  time  there  was  no  mistaking  the 
real  indignation  in  the  girl's  face  and 
voice. 

"  Harry  I  xhonld  be  very  angry  with 
your  insinuations,  but  I  really  only  pity 
one  who  holds  such  warped  views.  I 
want  you  to  understand  that  girls  now- 
adays are  not  compelled  to  go  about  on 
tiptoe  and  with  bated  breath  for  fear 
of  spoiling  their  matrimonial  chances. 
Talk  about  trustworthiness !  Who 
absconds  with  the  employer  s  money  ? 
Not  the  woman.  Talk  about  the 
'broader  outlook!'  Wait  until  your 
crosseyed  bookkeeper  goes  to  South 
America  with  the  contents  of  your  safe, 
and  you  will  wish  you  had  one  of  the 
untrustworthy  women  in  his  place." 

"Don't  let  us  quarrel,  my  dear." 
patronized  Harry,  "  for  I  did  not  wish 
to  offend  you.  I  was  shocked  that  you, 
so  young,  so  pretty,  wished  to  do  man's 
work." 

"  It  is  not  man's  work,  Harry,"  said 
the  girl,  quickly.  "  Work  is  classified 
according  to  its  excellence,  and  not  the 
sex  of  the  worker.  But  there  is  no 
arguing  with  you,"  turning  to  leave 
the  room.  "  On  second  thought,"  and 
she  paused  on  the  threshold,  "let  me 
predict  that  you  will  fall  hopelessly  in 
love  with  one  of  this  class  of  women, 
marry  her,  and  become  a  thorough  con- 
vert to  the  idea  of  women  in  business." 

"Marry  a  creature  of  that  stamp  ? 
Not  until  I  become  an  imbecile,  /shall 
marry  for  a  companion;  a  woman  who 
will  know  her  sphere  and  keep  it." 

"Ah,  it  will  certainly  happen,  my 
sapient  cousin,  and  how  I  will  gloat 
over  you  and  remind  you  of  these  spicy 
conversations  of  ours  !  " 

With  a  merry  laugh  the  girl  closed 
the  door  and  ran  lightly  down  the  hall, 
leaving  behind  her  a  much  beruffled 
young  man. 

Harry  McDougisll  was  not  at  heart 
an  intolerant  man,  but  his  whole  life 
environment  has  been  conservative  in 
the  highest  degree. 

His  residence  in  the  West  had  been 
but  short,  and  he  was  daily  surprised 
at  the  freedom  accorded  women  about 
him.  He  marveled  at  the  unconscious- 
ness with  which  business  men  accepted 
into  their  precincts  the  entrance  of 
businesswomen,  and  abhorred,  through 
ignorance  of  the  thought  of  the  times, 
their  "intrusion,"  as  he  called  it. 

His  disposal  of  "  the  superfluous 
woman "  had  been  by  matrimony,  or 
relegation  to  her  own  roof-tree,  not 
considering  that  the  superfluous  woman 
had  no  one  to  marry  her,  nor  some- 
times a  male  relative  to  provide  a  roof- 
tree,  or  support  it  beneath  its  shelter, 
even  did  the  bread  of  dependence  taste 
sweet  to  her. 

But  a  few  months  before  young  Mc- 
Dougall  had  come  to  Kansas  from  Con- 
necticut, to  take  charge  of  a  flouring 
mill  lately  purchased  by  his  father,  a 
properity  situated  in  a  small  town  some 
thirty  miles  west  of  EUiston,  Henriet- 
ta's home. 

The  business  was  prospering,  and 
prosperity  does  not  make  an  intolerant 
man  tolerant;  so  upon  his  visits  to  El- 
liston  his  altercations  with  Henrietta 
had  become  more  spirited,  culminating 
in  the  application  by  the  girl  for  posi- 
tion as  bookeeper  in  his  mill,  and  his 
pompous  refusal  of  it. 

The  next  morning,  before  breakfast, 
a  telegram  informed  Harry  that  his 
father  had  been  the  victim  of  an  acci- 
dent in  the  old  mill  at  home,  and  desired 
the  immediate  presence  of  his  son.  He 
had  barely  time  to  write  instructions 
to  his  bookkeeper,  placing  necessary 
funds  at  his  disposal,  before  the  next 
train  for  the  East. 

"What  a  pity  you  did  not  accept  my 
offer  of  yesterday,"  said  Henrietta, 
jokingly,  as  they  stood  beside  the  wait- 
ing train.  "Just  think  how  well  I 
could  have  taken  care  of  your  interests 
during  your  absence." 

"  Pouf  ! "  ejaculated  Harry,  with  ex- 
aggerated contempt.  "When  I  want 
a  shortage  in  my  accounts,  I  will  em- 
women  to  manage  my  affairs." 

And  he  swung  himself  aboard  in  time 
to  escape  his  cousin's  just  wrath. 

But  DO  sooner  had  he  taken  up  the 


familiar  duties  at  home  than  the  dis- 
tracting news  came  from  the  West 
that  his  trusted  bookkeeper  (Henriet- 
ta's detestation),  had  left  suddenly, 
with  the  contents  of  the  safe. 

The  young  man's  state  of  mind  can 
be  imagined.  His  father  was  not  yet 
out  of  danger,  and,  even  had  he  been, 
the  business  required  him  to  stay  in  the 
East.  His  money — a  considerable  sum 
was  gone;  the  mill  was  not  running, 
and  orders  already  in  could  not  be  filled. 
It  meant  ruin  for  him. 

After  several  days  of  distracted 
writing  and  telegraphing,  he  received 
a  letter  from  Elliston,  which  ran: 

"  Mr.  Henry  McD<)L-o.m.l— 

"  Dear  Sir:  I  have  Wsitedyour  mill,  looked 
over  the  premises,  examined  the  books,  and,  if 
satisfactory  to  you,  am  willing  to  take  charge 
of  the  business  during  your  absence,  advanc- 
ing the  necessary  money.  This,  providing 
you  will  sell  me  a  one-half  interest  in  the  prop- 
erty, at  the  price  asked  by  the  former  owner, 
and  will  accej)t  the  money  I  shall  advance  as 
part  purchase  money. 

"  Awaiting  your  decision,  I  am 

"Very  truly  yours,      D.  P.  Boaruman." 

His  first  sense  was  one  of  relief,  fol- 
lowed by  wonderment.  David  Board- 
man  was  senior  member  of  the  firm 
owning  one  the  largest  mills  in  Elliston, 
and  his  check  could  be  drawn  for  a 
larger  amount  than  that  of  any  other 
man  in  the  city.  What  could  he  want, 
Harry  asked  himself,  with  an  interest 
in  a  mill  in  a  little  country  town,  where 
such  a  financial  disaster  had  occurred 
as  had  happened  to  his  own  business  ? 

But  the  letter  was  evidently  in  good 
faith,  and  Harry  telegraphed  his  ac- 
ceptance immediately,  knowing  that  a 
partnership  with  Mr.  Boardman  would 
insure  his  future. 

Three  months  later,  Harry  alighted 
from  the  train  at  his  Western  home. 

In  the  intervening  time,  his  partner 
had  not  only  made  up  the  loss  the  busi- 
ness had  sustained,  but  had  brought 
profits  higher  than  ever  before.  Mr. 
Boardman  had  remained  constantly  on 
the  ground,  however,  but  had  signified 
his  intention  of  returning  to  Elliston 
as  soon  as  Harry  returned. 

A  farmer  drove  past  Harry,  as  he 
walked  to  the  mill.  He  could  not  stop 
his  loaded  wagon  on  the  river  bank, 
but  he  called  out  cheerily: 

"Glad  ter  see  yer  back,  Mr.  Mc- 
Dougall.  Mighty  fine  partner  o'yours 
in  thar  ! " 

With  a  light  heart,  Harry  pushed 
open  the  office  door,  then  stopped, 
aghast.  He  saw,  busily  writing  at  the 
desk,  not  the  bent  form  of  David  Board- 
man,  but  a  young  lady.  For  a  moment 
he  stood  staring  at  the  trimly-attired 
figure  and  sleek,  dark  head.  Then  a 
low,  yet  decisive  voice  said: 

"  Were  there  any  letters  for  us  to- 
night, John  ?  " 

Before  Harry  could  frame  a  reply, 
the  young  woman,  turning,  met  his 
gaze.  She  rose  and  advanced,  a  trifle 
of  color  coming  to  her  cheek,  yet  her 
demeanor  cool  and  unruffled,  and  asked: 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.  I  thought 
it  was  the  janitor.  Is  there  anything 
I  can  do  for  you  ?  " 

Harry  pulled  himself  together,  and 
replied: 

"I  should  like  to  see  Mr.  Board- 
man." 

The  girl  looked  puzzled  for  a  moment, 
then  answered: 

"  I  fear  you  have  made  a  mistake. 
Mr.  Boardman  lives  in  Elliston,  the 
next  town  east." 

"I  certainly  have  made  no  mistake," 
returned  Harry,  decidedly.  ' '  I  have 
letters  in  my  pocket  dated  at  this 
place,  and  settling  the  details  of  a 
transaction  by  which  he  becomes  part 
owner  of  this  property." 

"  Mr.  Boardman  certainly  has  no  in- 
terest here,"  stated  his  informant.  "  I 
am  Miss  Boardman,  and  have  bought 
half  this  mill,  which  I  am  managing 
until  Mr.  McDougall  arrives  from  the 
East." 

For  an  instant  Harry  felt  as  though 
he  were  on  a  toboggan  slope  several 
miles  long,  not  knowing  where  the  end 
might  be;  but  he  pulled  himself  together 
and  handed  the  young  lady  one  of  his 
cards. 

At  sight  of  the  piece  of  pasteboard, 
the  young  lady  looked  wonderstruck, 
and  again  flushed  a  trifle.  Then  she 
looked  up,  and  ventured: 

"  And  you  thought — " 


"Yes,  I  thought  so,"  he  answered 
comprehensively.  "  But  I  am  so  be- 
wildered now  that  I  am  past  all  think- 
ing. Will  you  please  explain  some 
things  that  I  cannot  understand  ?  " 

Within  a  few  moments  Harry  dis- 
covered that  instead  of  selling  an  in- 
terest in  his  mill  to  Mr.  David  B.  Board- 
man,  he  delivered  it  over  to  a  Philistine 
in  the  person  of  Dorothy  P.  Boardman, 
the  aforesaid  gentleman's  niece  and 
junior  partner;  that  she,  having  extra 
funds  on  her  hands,  and  hearing  of  Mc- 
Dougall's  trouble,  had  felt  sorry  for 
him,  investigated,  found  that  the  in- 
vestment would  be  a  good  one,  and 
made  him  an  offer. 

She  had  an  idea,  from  what  her  uncle 
had  told  her  of  Harry's  being  a  woman- 
hater,  that  he  was  an  elderly,  cross- 
grained  old  bachelor,  and  found  him  to 
be  a  young  Adonis,  over  six  feet  tall, 
with  an  expression  in  his  blue  eyes  as 
he  looked  on  her  that  belied  the  name 
of  woman-hater. 

She  had  not  intended  to  deceive  him, 
but  had  merely  signed  her  name  as  she 
was  in  the  habit  of  doing  in  her  busi- 
ness relations,  without  dreaming  of 
being  confused  with  her  uncle,  not 
taking  into  account  Harry's  short  resi- 
dence in  the  State. 

It  was  astonishing  to  see  how  readily 
the  young  man  reconciled  himself  to 
having  for  a  partner  this  young,  busi- 
ness-like woman,  with  the  bright,  gray 
eyes  and  quiet  voice. 

Miss  Boardman  went  back  to  Elliston 
at  once,  and  Harry  took  up  his  work 
alone.  His  bookkeeper  was  never  found, 
perhaps  because  the  amount  of  his  em- 
bezzlement was  not  large  enough  to 
make  much  stir,  but  Henrietta  said  it 
was  because  of  his  "broader  outlook." 

That  young  lady  also  made  frequent 
remarks  about  the  number  of  times 
that  Harry  found  it  necessary  to  seek 
his  partner's  advice,  and  her  triumph 
was  complete  when,  a  few  months  after 
the  first  partnership  was  consummat- 
ed, Dorothy  Boardman,  upon  much 
persuasion,  consented  to  enter  into 
another  partnership  with  the  house  of 
McDougall,  the  papers  to  be  made  out 
for  life. 

All  this  was  five  years  ago.  Now 
the  little  country  station  threatens  to 
be  quite  a  town,  and  Harry's  prosper- 
ity has  grown  along  with  it.  He  gives 
his  wife  credit  for  his  prosperity,  as 
for  his  happiness,  and  has  come  to  glory 
in  having  married  one  of  the  class  once 
so  obnoxious  to  him. 

David  Boardman  McDougall,  aged 
three,  is,  in  spite  of  his  long  name, 
quite  the  most  intelligent  child  in  ex- 
istence, so  his  parents  aver,  and  Hen- 
rietta McDougall  is  head  bookkeeper 
in  her  cousin's  mill,  having  come  to 
see  the  working  out  not  only  of  her 
hopes  but  of  her  prophecy. 

Summer  Dresses. 


Ginghams  of  the  best  Scotch  qualities 
are  now  advertised  as  zephyrs,  but  are 
to  some  extent  replaced  by  other 
fabrics.  Those  who  still  prize  their 
fineness  and  durability  make  them  up  in 
the  simplest  manner,  with  the  belted 
waist  shirred  around  the  neck,  or  else 
quite  plain  at  the  top,  and  buy  one  of 
the  large  yoke  collars  of  white  nainsook 
embroidery  in  open  designs  to  wear  with 
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them.  The  plan  is  a  good  one,  as  the 
collarette  soils  soonest,  and  when  kept 
separate  can  be  sent  to  the  laundry 
without  the  dress.  Others  prefer  a 
stock  of  ribbon  to  match  the  belt,  and 
add  to  this  the  little  Paquin  points  of 
creamy  batiste  bordered  with  narrow 
yellow  Valenciennes  that  are  now  sold 
in  the  shops — one  pair  of  points  for 
turning  down  on  the  collar,  another  for 
turning  up  from  the  wrist  on  the  mut- 
ton-leg sleeves.  The  skirt,  five  yards 
wide,  deeply  hemmed,  has  a  gored  front 
and  side  breadth  and  straight  gathered 
back  breadths.  This  skirt  should  hang 
separate  from  the  belt  of  a  closely  gored 
foundation  skirt  of  the  same  gingham, 
or  one  of  a  solid  color  to  correspond. 
— Harper's  Bazaar. 


Gems  of  Thought. 


Of  all  combats  the  sorest  is  to  conquer 
ourselves. — Thomas  a  Kempis. 

A  friend  may  well  be  reckoned  the 
masterpiece  of  nature. — Emerson. 

If  hours  did  not  hang  heavy,  what 
would  become  of  scandal  ?—  Bancroft. 

Faith  is  the  root  of, all  good  works. 
A  root  that  produces  nothing  is  dead. — 
Bishop  Wilson. 

Simplicity  is  that  grace  which  frees 
the  soul  from  all  unnecessary  reflections 
upon  itself. — Fenelon. 

Habits,  soft  and  pliant  at  first,  are 
like  some  coral  stones,  which  are  easily 
cut  when  first  quarried,  t^ut  soon  become 
hard  as  adamant. — Spurgeon. 

Habit  is  the  deepest  law  of  human 
nature.  It  is  our  supreme  strength,  if 
also,  in  certain  circumstances,  our 
miserablest  weakness.  Let  me  go  once, 
scanning  my  way  with  any  earnestness 
of  outlook,  and  successfully  arriving,  my 
footsteps  are  an  invitation  to  me  a 
second  time  to  go  by  the  same  way;  it 
is  easier  than  any  other  way.  Habit  is 
our  primal  fundamental  law;  habit  and 
imitation,  there  is  nothing  more  peren- 
nial in  us  than  these  two.  They  are  the 
source  of  all  working  and  all  appren- 
ticeship, of  all  practice  and  all  learning 
in  the  world. — Carlyle. 

I  have  always  preferred  cheerfulness 
to  mirth.  The  latter  I  consider  as  an 
act,  the  former  as  a  habit  of  the  mind. 
Mirth  is  short  and  transient,  cheerful- 
ness fixed  and  permanent.  Those  are 
often  raised  into  the  greatest  trans- 
ports of  mirth  who  are  subject  to  the 
greatest  depressions  of  melancholy. 
On  the  contrary,  cheerfulness,  though 
it  does  not  give  the  mind  such  an 
exquisite  gladness,  prevents  us  from 
falling  into  any  depth  of  sorrow.  Mirth 
is  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  that  breaks 
through  a  gloom  of  clouds,  and  glitters 
for  a  moment ;  cheerfulness  keeps  up  a 
kind  of  daylight  in  the  mind,  and  fills  it 
with  a  steady  and  perpetual  serenity. — 
Addison. 

Infidelity  gives  nothing  in  return  for 
what  it  takes  away.  What,  then,  is  it 
worth?  Everything  to  be  valued  has 
a  compensating  power.  Not  a  blade  of 
grass  that  withers,  or  the  ugliest  weed 
that  is  flung  away  to  rot  and  die,  but 
reproduces  something.  Nothing  in 
nature  is  barren.  Therefore,  every- 
thing that  is  or  seems  opposed  to 
nature  cannot  be  true  ;  it  can  only  exist 
in  the  shape  that  a  diseased  mind  im- 
parts to  one  of  its  coinages, — a  mass 
of  base  money  that  won't  pass  current 
with  any  heart  that  loves  truly,  or  any 
head  that  thinks  correctly.  And  in- 
fidels are  poor,  sad  creatures ;  they 
carry  about  them  a  load  of  dejection 
and  desolation,  not  the  less  heavy  that 
it  is  invisible.  It  is  the  fearful  blind- 
ness of  the  soul. — Chalmers. 


Popular  Science. 

The  planet  Saturn  has  eight  moons. 
One  of  these,  Titan,  is  bigger  than  our 
own  moon. 

Farthest  of  all  the  planets  from  the 
sun,  save  only  Neptune,  is  Uranus. 
This  is  another  gigantic  orb,  its  mass 
being  equal  to  sixty  earths  like  ours. 

Ninety-nine  of  every  hundred  human 
beings,  says  Dr.  Cyrus  Edson,  are  un- 
conscious for  several  hours  before  death 
comes  to  them.  All  the  majesty  of 
intellect,  the  tender  beauty  of  thoughts 
or  sympathy,  or  charity,  the  very  love 


of  those  for  whom  love  has  filled  all 
waking  thoughts,  disappear.  As  a 
little  baby  just  born  into  the  world  is 
but  a  little  animal,  so  the  sage,  the 
philosopher,  the  hero,  the  statesman, 
becomes  but  a  dying  animal  at  the  last. 
A  merciful  unconsciousness  sets  in,  as 
the  mysterious  force  we  call  life  lowly 
takes  leave  of  its  last  citadel,  the 
heart,  and  what  is  has  become  what 
was.    This  is  death. 


Curious  Facts. 


Diamonds  so  small  that  1500  go  to 
the  karat  have  been  cut  in  Holland. 

There  is  something  like  forty  thou- 
sand public  schools  in  Japan.  The 
buildings  are  comfortable  and  educa- 
tion is  compulsory. 

Charles  Dudley  Warner  says  that 
the  difference  between  faith  cure  and 
mind  cure  is  that  mind  cure  requires  no 
faith  and  faith  cure  requires  no  mind. 

A  newspaper  has  just  been  started  in 
London,  which  is  printed  on  a  postal 
card.  'The  first  number  has  four  illus- 
trations, a  comic  tragedy,  a  few  jokes 
and  puzzles  and  some  advertisements. 

The  healthiest  spot  in  the  world  ap- 
pears to  be  a  little  hamlet  in  France, 
named  Aumone.  There  are  only  forty 
inhabitants,  twenty-three  of  whom  are 
eighty  years  of  age  and  one  is  over 
one  hundred. 

Farmers  in  Mexico  use  oxen  of  one 
color  in  the  morning  and  of  another 
color  in  the  afternoon.  They  have  no 
reason  for  doing  so  beyond  the  fact 
that  their  forefathers  did  it,  and  they 
conclude  it  must  be  the  right  thing  to 
do. 

The  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  is  not 
confined  to  man.  Col.  Spohr,  in  a 
German  military  newspaper,  points  out 
how  frequent  is  the  case  in  his  country 
of  horse  trainers  forcing  their  animals 
to  indulge  in  alcoholic  "pick-me-ups." 
The  writer  declares  that  the  effect  of 
alcohol  on  horses  is  of  a  highly  injurious 
nature. 

Condensed  milk  is  exported  from 
Switzerland  to  all  countries  of  the  world. 
South  America  and  India  take  large 
quantities,  and  among  the  Chinese  the 
milk  is  becoming  popular  as  a  jam,  and 
eaten  with  bread.  Since  the  commence- 
ment of  1890  an  enormous  impetus  has 
been  given  to  the  Swiss  condensed-milk 
industry  by  the  allowance  of  drawback 
of  the  duty  on  the  sugar  used  in  its 
manufacture.  The  immediate  effect  of 
this  concession  was  an  increase  in 
the  exports  of  over  twenty  per  cent. 

Facts  About  Precious  Stones. 


The  emerald  is  now  one  of  the  rarest 
of  precious  stones. 

'The  black  diamond  is  so  hard  that  it 
cannot  be  polished. 

An  uncut  diamond  looks  very  much 
like  a  bit  of  the  best  gum  arabic. 

The  diamond,  in  a  sufficient  heat  will 
burn  like  a  piece  of  charcoal. 

The  Island  of  Ceylon  is  the  most  re- 
markable gem  deposit  in  the  world. 

Every  gem  known  to  the  lapidary  has 
been  found  in  the  United  States. 

The  carat,  used  in  estimating  the 
weight  of  gems,  is  a  grain  of  Indian 
wheat. 

The  Orloff  diamond  is  believed  to  have 
been  responsible  for  sixty-seven  mur- 
ders. 

The  diamond,  if  laid  in  the  sun  and 
then  carried  into  a  dark  room,  shows 
distinct  phosphorescence. 

When  a  fine  ruby  is  found  in  Burmah, 
a  procession  of  elephants,  grandees,  and 
soldiers  escort  it  to  the  king's  palace. 

The  sapphire  which  adorns  the  sum- 
mit of  the  English  crown  is  the  same 
that  Edward  the  Confessor  wore  in  his 
ring. 

When  Pizzaro  sacked  Puru  many 
gems  were  obtained,  but  a  monstrous 
emerald,  as  large  as  an  ostrich  egg, 
called  the  "  Great  Mother  "  was  hidden 
by  the  natives  and  has  never  been 
found 

It  is  said  that  if  two  tuning  forks  of 
the  same  pitch  are  placed  facing  each 
other,  the  one  sounding,  the  other 
silent,  in  a  few  seconds  the  the  silent 
one  will  be  giving  out  a  distintly  audible 
tone. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Household  Hints. 


Matting  should  not  be  washed  with 
soap  and  water.  Lift  it  from  the  floor, 
dust  well  on  both  sides,  and  wipe  it 
carefully  with  a  fairly  strong  solution 
of  salt  water. 

To  drive  away  flies:  Brush  over  the 
windows  every  morning  with  a  little 
oil  of  sassafras,  and  provide  a  way  of 
escape  for  the  flies,  who  dislike  sassafras 
and  will  not  settle  on  or  even  near  it. 

If  a  fruit  jar  cover  will  not  readily 
come  off,  invert  the  jar  and  put  the 
top  in  hot  water  for  a  minute  or  two, 
and  you  will  be  surprized  to  find  how 
easily  the  cover  yields  to  a  very  slight 
effort. 

A  simple  remedy  for  neuralgia  is  to 
apply  grated  horseradish,  prepared  the 
same  as  for  table,  to  the  temple,  when 
the  face  or  head  is  affected,  or  to  the 
wrist  when  the  pain  is  in  the  arm  or 
shoulder. 

Before  a  woolen  garment  is  put  away 
it  should  be  quickly  pressed  with  a  hot 
iron.  Heat  will  destroy  the  egg.  Then 
the  odoriferous  moth  ball  and  the 
penetrating  camphor  will  do  their  work 
of  keeping  out  more  moths. 

Bags  which  are  in  frequent  demand 
should  be  made  in  circular  form  and 
hemmed  around  the  edge,  to  which  cur- 
tain rings  should  be  attached  every 
two  inches.  They  are  to  be  hung  from 
a  tape  run  through  the  rings,  and  it  is 
only  the  work  of  a  moment  to  spread 
open  the  bag. 

In  cooking  green  vegetables,  such  as 
peas,  beans  and  asparagus,  it  will  be 
found  that  by  soaking  them  for  an  hour 
or  two  in  cold  water  they  will  regain 
much  of  that  fresh,  delicious  flavor 
vv  hich  is  the  principal  charm  of  conn  try 
vegetables.  Also  a  spoonful  of  salt  in 
the  boiling  water  in  which  they  are 
cooked  will  preserve  their  green  color. 

A  very  simple,  safe,  and  useful  tonic 
to  be  used  in  cases  of  indigestion  is  an 
infusion  of  rhubarb,  gentian,  carbonate 
of  iron,  and  Spanish  licorice.  This  is 
prepared  by  pouring  a  pint  of  boiling 
water  upon  twenty  grains  of  each  of 
the  ingredients,  mixed.  Allow  it  to 
cool,  and  of  this  infusion  take  two  or 
three  teaspoonfuls  three  times  everv 
day.  ^ 

To  take  stains  of  acids  from  black 
woollen  garments  apply  to  the  place  a 
sponge  dipped  in  strong  hartshorn, 
wetting  the  stain  thoroughly.  If  the 
color  is  not  then  restored,  repeat  the 
operation  in  twenty-four  hours.  Should 
that  fail,  dip  the  sponge  in  black  ink 
and  thoroughly  saturate  the  stain  or 
discoloration,  twice  on  successive  days. 
This  never  fails. 

An  Easy  Way  to  Take  Castor  OU.— 
Pour  water  into  a  glass  to  the  height 
of  about  half  an  inch;  then  add  the 
castor  oil,  which  will  float  on  the  top 
of  the  water,  and  drop  into  the  oil  a 
teaspoonful  of  any  home-made  wine. 
This  causes  the  oil  to  run  together  in 
the  middle  in  a  compact  globe,  which 
is  poured  quickly  down  the  throat,  and 
goes  down  as  easily  as  an  oyster. 

Every  article  of  food  should  be  kept 
covered  until  it  appears  on  the  table. 
Milk  and  butter  should  be  kept  in  air- 
tight covered  vessels.  They  take  up 
every  odor  flying  in  the  air,  and  are 
positively  harmful  to  the  stomach  after 
standing  uncovered  for  an  hour  or  two. 
Not  only  odors,  but  the  animalcula; 
that  fill  the  air  are  attracted  to  butter 
and  milk.  Uncovered  jelly  is  a  menace 
to  family  health,  yet  in  iwo-thirds  of  the 
pantries  in  the  city  will  be  found  half- 
used  dishes  of  jelly  standing  uncovered. 


Domestic  Recipes. 


Graham  Gems. — Two  cupfuls  gra- 
ham flour,  one  cup  of  white  flour,  one 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  heaping  tea- 
spoonful  of  soda,  one  and  one-half  cup- 
fuls of  sour  milk  or  cream,  and  one  egcr 
beaten  light.  Beat  hard  for  five  min- 
utes. Bake  in  a  moderately  hot  oven. 
One  teaspoonful  of  sugar  may  be  added 
if  desired. 

Pearl  Barley  and  Apples. —Pick 
and  wash  four  ounces  of  pearl  barley, 
and  let  it  stand  in  water  twelve  hour.s| 
drain  and  put  it  into  a  pan  with  three 
pints  of  water;  add  a  little  salt  and 
boil  for  two  hours;  pour  this  into  a  pie- 
dish  which  has  been  well  buttered; 
add  half  a  pound  of  peeled  and  cored 
apples  and  two  ounces  of  sugar.  Bake 
in  a  moderate  oven  for  one  hour.  Serve 
with  sugar  and  cream. 

Dre.ssed  Potatoes.-  Take  some 
large,  smooth  potatoes,  wash  thorough- 
ly and  roast  in  the  oven.  When  done, 
cut  off  the  tops,  and  carefully  scoop 
out  the  inside.  Rub  this  through  a  fine 
sieve  and  add  a  teaspoonful  of  grated 
cheese,  a  dash  of  cayenne  and  salt. 
Melt  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter  in  a 
stew  pan,  put  in  the  potato  and  make 
it  hot,  fill  the  skins  of  the  potatoes  with 
this  mixture.  Set  them  in  the  oven  for 
a  few  minutes  and  serve. 

Almond  Filling.— Pour  a  gill  of  wa- 
ter over  half  a  pound  of  granulated 
sugar,  mix  together  aud  heat  in  a 
saucepan.  Boil  until  the  syrup  forms 
a  thread  from  the  tine  of  a  fork  when 
you  dip  it  in  and  out  quickly.  Have 
the  whites  of  two  eggs  beaten  to  a 
stiff'  froth,  pour  the  boiling  syrup  slow- 
ly over  the  eggs,  and  beat 'until  cold 
and  stiff'.  Have  two  dozen  Jordan  al- 
monds blanched  and  grated,  and  stir 
them  into  the  mixture.  Spread  this 
between  the  layers  of  cake,  ice  the  top 
and  cover  with  blanched  almonds. 

Curried  Eggs.- First  boil  hard  the 
number  of  eggs  you  intend  to  curry, 
and  cut  each  when  cold  into  four  pieces 
lengthwise.  Slice  an  apple  and  an 
onion  finely,  and  fry  in  butter;  stir  in 
a  desertspoonful  of  curry  powder,  ditto 
flour,  and  one  gill  of  stock,  or  more  if 
the  curry  is  too  thick,  and  stir  till  the 
whole  is  well  mixed,  simmer  slowly  for 
ten  minutes.  Take  half  the  pieces  of 
eggs  and  warm  in  the  curry,  and  warm 
the  other  pieces  in  the  oven.  To  serve, 
arrange  the  curry  on  a  silver  dish,  place 
a  border  of  nicely  boiled  rice  round  it, 
and  garnish  the  dish  prettily  with  the 
plain  pieces  of  egg. 


"Maudy,"  said  Farmer  Corntossel, 
as  he  set  down  a  bucket  of  spring 
water  and  leaned  against  the  door- 
post, "ain't  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  a 
female?"  "'Course."  "Ain't  Queen 
Victoria  a  lady  ?  '  "  Certainly.  " 
"Ain't  all  our  ships  called  she?" 
"Invariably."  "Ain't  the  statoo  of 
freedom  in  the  feminine  gender  ? " 
"It  is."  "Well,  what  do  you 'manci- 
pated  women  want,  anyhow  —  the 
earth  ? " 


There  were  whole  streets  in  Tyre 
entirely  occupied  by  glass  works,  and 
it  is  stated  that  the  first  glass  houses 
were  erected  in  Tyre.  The  glass 
houses  of  Alexandria  were  highly  cele- 
brated for  the  ingenuity  and  skill  of 
their  workmen  and  the  extent  of  their 
manufactures. 


Pans,  umbrellas,  kites,  spectacles, 
gongs,  bank  notes,  postage  stamps  are 
all  the  inventions  of  the  Chinese. 
Hanway  was  the  first  to  introduce  the 
umbrella  into  England,  and  he  bor- 
rowed the  idea  from  China. 
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HERCULES 

GEARED  WINDMILL 
mPROVED  DAVIS 

WIN  DM  ILL. 

Patent  Non-Shrinkable  Tanks, 
Deep-Well  Pumps, 

All  Kinds  of  Pumps. 

Do  not  buy  an  Eastern  machine  when  you  can 
get  a  better  article  made  at  home 
for  less  money. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  San  Joaquin  county 
are  using  about  twenty  of  my  windmills  for  road 
sprinkling.  „  . 

Write  for  Prices. 

R.  F.  WILSON— Dear  Sir:— You  sold  me  in  1892 
two  windmills  (the  Hercules):  one  at  Fowler, 
Fresno  Co..  and  one  at  Antelope  Valley,  Tulare  Co. 
They  have  been  in  constant  use  ever  since  and  not 
a  dollar  of  expense  thus  far.  When  a  mechanic 
builds  ii  meritorious  machine,  I  think  it  proper  he 
should  receive  credit.   Yours  truly. 

•JUDGE  S.  J.  NYE,  Oakland. 

R.  E.  WILSOIN, 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 

■Vforks  Cor.  VV.  Main  and  Lincoln  Sts. 

OfBce  N.  Commerce  St. 
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Patented  by  Jacob  Price. 

 ALSO  

Double-End  HURRICANE  Press 

(Two  Sizes). 
 FOR  SALE  BY  

L.  C.  nOREHOUSE, 

S.\N  I.EANDRO,  «  AL, 
Wn.  H.  QRAV  (ieneral  Agent. 


li&HTNING  HAY  RRESS 

FULL  CIRCLE. 
TWO  FEEDS  l^-'l^M  TO  CIRCLE 


STEEL.  MOST  RAPID  AND  POWERFUL.: 
K  C  HAY  PRESS  CO. 

*<ys      KANSAS  9ITV  MO. 


VEHICLES 

ALL  KINDS. 


HARNESS 

ALL  KINDS. 


No.  600.    Fr  ce.  $65. 

Top  Buggies   ®75  to  »136 

Koad  AVagons   4B  to  60 

Two  .Seat  Wagons   45  to  llO 

Phaetons   lOOto  150 

Snrries  and  Carriages   12Sto  200 

Harness   8  to  35 

WE   SHIP  EVERYWHERE. 

Scrd  -if  stamp  for  Catalogue  or  call. 

CALIFORNIA  W4G0N  AND  CARRIAGE  CO., 

3(>!/j  I'HK.MONT  ST..  SAN  l'K.\  N  f  I  SCO 
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FRUIT^VAPORATOR 

I     II  V  I    I     "^^^  ZIMMERMAN 
Th«.  Htandnrd  MMblne 
Dllferent  slzei  *nd  pricei.  Xllnstrated  Catalogue  free, 
THE  BLYMTCU  IltON  WORKS  OU.,  CIucIbbMI,  O. 


Fertilizers  containing  a  high  percentage  of  potash  pro- 
duce the  largest  yields  and  best  quality  of 

Wheat,  Rye,  Barley,  Oats, 

and  all  winter  crops. 

Send  for  our  pamphlets  on  the  use  of  potash  on  the  farm.  They  are  sent  Iree. 
It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  read  ihem,  and  they  will  save  you  dollars.  Address, 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS.  93  Nassau  Street,  New  Yorl;. 


Prune  Dipping  Machine, 


VAOP    C/A  I_  I  FOR  rM  I « 

SAN  FKANCI.SCO,  CAL. 
iNCORPOHATEi)  April.  1874 


F'alciited  December  Hth,  IWi. 

A  Machine  lor  Scalding  In  Hot  Lye  Water  and  Rinsing  in  Cold  Water,  Plums,  Prunes  aud  Qrapes  ol 

ail  l(lnds. 

We  also  mauufacture  and  deal  in 

CUNNINGHAM  PRUNE  SPREADERS,  GALVANIZED  IRON  GRADER 
ELEVATORS  AND  FRUIT  CONVEYORS 

For  both  Green  and  Dried  Fruit. 

DIPPER  CAl'LURONS,  GALVANIZED  COLD   WATER  CAULDRONS,  FURNACE  IRONS, 
DIPPING  BASKKTS.  FLOl>R  TRUCKS.  FIELD  CAR8,  TRANSFER  CARS, 
TURN  TABLES,  and  a  General  Line  of 

F^RUIT    DRYERS*    SUF»F»LIES.  -♦-f-M-^-f 

L.  CUNNINGHAM, 

44«  West  Santa  Clara  St  SAN  JOSE.  CAL. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Fruit  Dryers'  Supplies. 

ALEXANDER  &  HMMON, 

RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


DECIDUOUS     RRUIT  TREES 

OUR  SF'ECIrtLT'V. 

Tbe  most  Complete  Assortment  of  General  Nursery  Stock  grown  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894-95  In  Stock. 

49"  Acknowledged  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  the  best.  Guaranteed  to  t>e  beultlij  and  free  from 
cale  or  other  pests. 

Send  for  Calalogue  and  Prices.  Correspondence  solicited.  Address: 

Alexander  &  Hammon, 

BISSS,  Butte  Countv,  Cal. 


VV  R  I  T  K 
F  O  1{ 
CATALOGUE 
NO.  1.5. 


Jackson's 

Cross -Compound  Engines  anS'^^^Whirlpoor'  Centrifugal  Pumps 

FOR  EVERY  DUTY  AND  CAPACI  f  Y. 

BYROIN    JMCK-SOIN    mMCHIINE  \A/ORKS. 

625  Sixth  Street    ^an  Francisco. 


When  you  buy  a  Water  Tank  get  one  that  will  not 
dry  out  and  shrink. 


THE 


PaJPJJ  Non-Shrinking  Water  Tank, 

The  only  one  suitable  for  dry,  hot  climates, 
COSTS  NO  MORE  THAN  COMMON. 
Ask  your  dealer,  or  write  to 

PACIFIC  TANK  CO., 

(Sole  Manufacturers), 

City  Omcet  33  HEALB  STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


^^^^ 

Capital  i'alil  U|>   Vl.UOW.UUO 

Reoervf  FuucI  Hiiil  llnillvlilcct  l'roHt>,  130,000 
DIvldeufU  Paid  tu  Storkliulilem   H3a,OO0 

 OFFICE  Its  

II.  M.  L.*RUE  Presideni. 

1.  C.  STEELE  Vice-Prestdeni 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIER.... Cashier  and  Manairer. 
C.  H.  Mccormick  Secretary. 

General  Banklni;  Deposits  Received.  Gold  and 
Silver.  Bills  of  Exohanfre  Boutrht  aud  Sold.  Lohuh 
on  Wheat  and  Country  Product?  a  Specially. 

January  1.  I8»4        A  MONTPKLLIRR  Mauairer 

Price's  Traction 
Engine. 


We  have  one  of  these  engines  that  was  used 
about  one  month  last  season  aud  was  taken  back 
by  us  by  reason  of  illness  of  purchaser.  Engine  is 
in  perfect  order,  and  in  better  working  order  than 
when  Orst  sent  from  the  factory.  A  BARGAIN. 
Indicated  power,  80-horse;  Cylinders,  8x8;  Wheels, 
8  ft.  high,  28  in.  wide;  weight,  less  than  10  tons. 
Price  when  new,  I45U0. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

16  and  IH  Uramm  Stret-t.  Shu  Francisco. 


The  Williams  Standard  Typewriter 

Is  a  great  improvement  over  the  old  "  lift  and 
peek"  machines.  You  see  your  writing  while 
writing  it.  No  lifting  of  platen.  No  dirty  ribbon. 
Perfect  alignment.  Weighs  but  10  ix)unds  Does 
the  finest  work.  Easiest  learned.  No  experiment. 
In  use  3  years.  Adopted  by  British  War  Depart- 
ment over  all  the  old-fasbioned  "  blind  "  machines. 
Write  for  sample  work  and  illustrated  catalogue 
aud  testimonials. 

PACIFIC  STATES  TYPE  FOUNDRY, 

409  WaslilnKtun  St  S»u  ITancisco. 

Sole  Agents  for  California. 


the  "smalley" 
"feed""§aVers" 


KnNilaKP  >V  Fodder  Cult  IT-.,  fMrhsndund  power. 
Rool  CiitliTH  A-  Vl-K'Iblr  Slii  iTK,  hand  4  power. 
Farm  Feed  .»llll.<,  f  r  conr  ..r  pulley  drive.  Ear 
Corn  <;rind<Tf.,  &:  .•<li<-lli.r!,.  .      ^,  , 

tj*'-"llow  to  Kent  ii  Dr..utli,"  our  'Oo  band  book 
r<ir  Slock  Fordern        Price  l.ii>t  mniUJ/rer. 
.'«>.>IAI,I.EV    .IIFIJ.  !'«».,  .»laiiltowoc.  Win. 


TREE  -  WASH. 

011\/»  Dip. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potasli. 

T.    lA/.    JrtCK-SOIN    «fc  CO. 
8ole  Agents.     -      -       No.  226  Market  Stre*  t. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 
Bet.  Callforoia  and  Pine.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CaL. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 

Market  Review. 

San  Francisco.  July  17,  1895. 

FLOUR— We  quote:  Net  cash  prices  for  Family 
Extras,  $.3  SOfi'S  (Mi  bbl ;  Bakers'  Extras,  $3  40® 
83  50;  Superfine,  «2  35(2)2  (30  bbl. 

WHEAT— No.  1  Shipping  Wheat  is  quotable  at 
WJ^c  per  ctl  for  No.  1  and  90c  for  choice.  Mill- 
ing Wheat,  97i4c@$l  per  ctl. 

BARLEY— Feed,  fair  to  good,  60c;  choice,  &\Mc\ 
Brewing,  67i4(a72!/2C. 

OATS  — We  quote;  Milling,  $l(ai  05;  Sur- 
prise, $1®1  10;  fancy  |feed,  95c(a$l  05;  good  to 
choice,  85ffl92Hc:  poor  to  fair,  80(a'85c;  Black, 
nominal ;  Gray,  80@85c  *  ctl. 

CORN— We  quot-^:  Laree  Yellow,  »1  10@1  15; 
small  Yellow,  $1  15011  20  ¥  ctl;  White,  %\@ 
$1  10. 

RYE— Quotable  at  81 '/ic  ^  ctl  for  New,  and  90c 
for  Old. 

BUCKWHEAT— Quotable  at  87!4(o  90c  £tl. 

CRACKED  CORN— Quotable  at  $25  f,  ton. 

OILCAKE  MEAL— Quotable  at  $25  per  ton  from 
the  mill.   Jobbing  lots,  $27  .50. 

COTTON  SEED  OILCAKE— Quotable  at  $24 
per  ton. 

MIDDLINGS— Quotable  at  $16  50(Sil8  ,50  1?  ton. 

BRAN— Quotable  at  $12  50(®13  50  f.  ton. 

GROUND  BARLEY— Quotable  at  $14  ton. 

HAY— New  Wild  Oat  selling  at  $6  00(?,8; 
Wheat.  $8@10;  Alfalfa,  $6(S  8  per  ton.  We  quote 
old:  Wheat,  $8  00(2)10  50;  Wheat  and  Oat,  $7  .50® 
n  .50;  Oat,$7®9  50;  Alfalfa,  $6@8  00;  Barley, 15  .50® 
7  .50;  Clover,  $7@8;  Compressed,  $7@9  50;  Stock,  *5 
@6  f(  ton. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  45®60o  14  bale. 

BEANS— We  quote  as  follows  :  Bayos,  $1  25 
(SI  .50;  Butter,  $2® 2  25  for  small  and  $2  2.5® 
2  50  for  large;  Pink,  $1  2.5®  1  50:  Red,  $1 
®1  25;  Lima,  $.5®  5  50;  Pea,  $2  6()®2  80;  Small 
White,  $2  75@2  90;  Large  White,  «2  79@$2  80; 
Blackeye,  $.S®3  25;  Horse,  $1  25®1  40  If*  ctl. 

SEEDS— We  quote:  Mustard  seeds,  nominal; 
Canary,  3<4@3'Ao:  Hemp,  S'/^c;  Rape,  \%@ilHc\ 
Alfalfa,  7c  |4  tb;  Flax,  $2  2.5®2  5f»@  *  ctl. 

POTATOES— Early  Rose,  55®65c  ctl  in  boxes 
and  40ft'50c  ctl  in  sacks.  Burbanks,  50®75c  f, 
ctl  in  boxes  and  .5(lfti70c  i?  ctl  in  sacks. 

GREEN  CORN— Berkeley,  small  crates,  75@85c ; 
Alameda,  large  crates,  $1  5U@I  75. 

ONIONS— Quotable  at  50@60c  ctl.  for  Red, 
and  .t(I®7.5c  for  Silver  Skin. 

VARIOUS  —  We  quote:  Bay  Squash,  large 
box,  2.5(<'n40c;  Cucumbers,  Bay,  2.5rni40c  ¥  box; 
Tomatoes,  40®65c;  Bay,  large  boxes.  $1  50@2; 
String  Beans,  2®4c  ^  lb;  Green  Peas,  2rrA214c  1* 
tt)  for  garden;  Green  Peppers,  1.5®20c  *  small 
box  and  25®40c  for  large  boxes;  Green  Okra,  $1® 
$1  25  f(  box;  Turnips,  50c  *  ctl;  Beets,  .50c  *  sack; 
Carrots,  50c;  Cabbage,  75c  *  ctl;  Garlic,  2@3c  f, 
It);  Cauliflower,  50@75c  ^  dozen;  Dried  Peppers, 
1.3®15c  *  ft. 

FRESH  FRUIT— Apples— Quotable  at  25®40c  V 
large  box  for  Green  and  .3.5(;/  75c  ^  oox  for  Red. 

Apricots— Quotable  at  35®50c  per  box. 

Berries— Strawberries,  Sharpless,  $2®3  f,  chest; 
Longworth,  $3®4;  Raspberries,  $1  75®3 'S*  chest; 
Blackberries,  $1  50®2  50  f,  chest. 

Crab  Apples— Quotable  at  .35®50c  box. 

Canteloupes— Quotable  at  $2@3  50  'it*  crate. 

Cherries— Quotable  at  65@75c  ^  box. 

Currants— Quotable  at  $3  50®5  00  f,  chest. 

Figs— Black,  single  layers,  40®Wc  ^  box;  double 
layers  $1®1  25  per  box.  White,  single  layers, 
.30@40c;  double  layers,  a5@50c. 

Grapes— Quotable  at  50@65c  ^  box  for  Foutaine- 
bleau  and  65®75c  a  box  for  Muscat. 

Nectarines— Quotable  at  40£/'50c  box  for  white 
and  ,50(a'75c  for  red. 

Plums— Quotable  at  25@.50c.  Prunes,  35@60c  Tft 
box. 

Pears— Quotable  at  .35®60c  in  baskets  and  35®40c 
in  boxes.    Bartlett,  $1("  1  25  a  box. 

Peaches— Quotable  at  30(g!.50c  in  boxes  and  25@50c 
in  baskets. 

Watermelons— Quotable  at  $10®  15  if*  hundred. 

CITRUS  FRUIT— We  quote:  California  Navels, 
$1  2.5® 2;  Seedlings,  75c@$l;  Mexican  Limes, 
$3  50® 4  ^  box;  California  Lemons,  $2@3  for  com- 
mon and  $4(g  5  50  per  box  for  good  to  choice. 

HONEY— We  quote:  Comb,10@Ilc;  water-white, 
extracted,  5(a5'/4c;  light  amber,  extracted,  5c; 
dark  amber,  4@4Vic  f.  ft. 

BEESWAX— Quotable  at  26®27c  f.  lb. 

BUTTER— Creamery— Fancy,  1.5@16c;  seconds, 
14®14'/ic  ft.  Dairy- Fancy,  13!^@14c;  fair  to 
choice,  ll@12i/jc;  store  lots,  nominal. 

CHEESE— We  quote :  Choice  to  fancy,  5H®6c; 
fair  to  good,  4®5c;  Eastern.  ll@12!4c^ft. 

EGGS— tiuotal)le  at  12@14c  f,  dozen  for  store 
and  17®18c  for  ranch;  Eastern,  13^®  1.5c. 

POULTRY— We  quote  as  follows :  Live  Turkeys 
—  Gobblers,  13@14c;  Hens,  12®13c  f,  ft;  Roosters, 
$4  50® 5  for  old,  and  $5  .5()@7  for  young;  Broilers, 
$1  hi)Cw2  50  for  small  and  $.3@3  .50  for  large;  Fryers, 
J3  .50(0)4;  Hens,  $4  .50@5  50;  Ducks,  $3@3  .50  for  old 
and  $2  .50(rt5for  young;  Geese,  75c®$I  pair;  Gos- 
lings, $1®1  25;  Pigeons,  $1  12!4®1  25  Tf*  dozen  for 
old  and  for  young. 

WOOL— We  quote  spring : 

Year's  fleece,  San  Joaquin,  ^  ft  6@6Hc 

6  to  8  months  do  6@8c 

6  to  8  months  Calaveras  and  foothill,  free  —  8@10c 

Do,  detective  6@8c 

Northern, good  toohoice  12@13!4c 

Do.  defective  8@10c 

We  quote  Nevada  spring: 

Light  and  choice  9@llc 

Heavy  6@8o 

Thomas  Dcnigan,  Son  &  Co.'s  wool  report  is  as 
follows ; 

While  the  wool  trade  of  the  past  week  has  been 
fairly  good,  it  was  mostly  confined  to  one  or  two 
large  transactions  in  Northern  wool.  There  is  no 
continued  inclination  to  purchase  wool— merely  to 
have  some  stock  on  hand,  as  was  the  desire  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago.  Operators  have  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  prices  are  as  high  as  they  will 
reach  for  the  present,  therefore  the  tone  of  the 
local  business  has  quieted  down.  Our  quotations 
are  full,  and  it  would  take  extra  choice  wool  to 
reach  outside  flgures.  The  bulk  of  spring  business 
has  been  done,  therefore  increased  values  are  not 
hoped  for  in  our  local  market. 

HOPS— ©.uotable  at  4®6c  f.  ft. 


Heavy  Steers,  56  lbs  up,  1*  lb 


Review  of  tlie  Dried  Fruit 
Market. 


Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs  

Stags  

Kips,  17  to  30  lbs  

Veal  Skins,  10  to  17  lbs  

Calf  skins,  5  to  10  lbs  

Dry  Hides,  over  16  lbs  

Dry  Kips  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs. 
Dry  Calf,  uoder  4  lbs  ,  


Sound. 

Culls. 
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S.  F.,  July  17th,  mo. 

In  the  local  dried  fruit  market  interest  has 
been  chiefly  centered  during  the  last  few 
days  upon  apricots.  As  the  reports  of  a  short 
crop  have  been  confirmed,  there  has  been  a 
stead.y  upward  tendency  in  prices.  The  fall- 
ing off  for  this  season,  as  compared  with  the 
season  of  1894,  is  even  greater  than  has  been 
reported.  Whereas  last  year  the  total  prod- 
uct was  approximatel.v  1200  carloads,  it  will 
this  year  not  exceed  800  carloads.  Half  of 
this  quantit.y — or  from  135  to  175  carloads- 
will  come  from  the  southern  California  coun- 
ties, including  Ventura.  The  market  opened 
a  month  ago  at  seven  cents,  and  has  ad- 
vanced to  nine,  the  last-named  figure  hav- 
ing been  paid  on  Tuesday  of  this  week  at 
Vacaville  for  a  strictly  choice  stock.  The 
ideas  of  man.y  well-informed  persons  are  in 
advance  even  of  this  latter  figure,  and  predic- 
tions of  10  cents  and  upward  are  freely  made. 
The  Eastern  market  opened  at  10  cents,  de- 
clined to  9'4,  and  has  again  advanced,  to-day's 
figures  being  9^4  to  10. 

The  market  for  green  stock  for  canning  has 
weakened  under  pressure  to  realize  on  the 
part  of  growers  in  the  Haywards-Niles  dis- 
trict. The  quantity  thus  forcing  itself  upon 
canners  and  still  unsold  is  estimated  at  1500 
tons,  available  for  canning  purposes  onl.v  as 
the  growers  have  no  facilities  for  drying.  For 
some  of  this  fruit  $30  per  ton  has  been  refused, 
but  sales  could  not  now  be  made  at  125.  Pur- 
chases at  $35  and  $40,  recentl.y  made  (presum- 
ably for  Moorparks),  were  only  warranted 
where  the  fruit  was  of  such  quality  that 
"  extra  "  grade  goods  could  be  made  from  it. 
Canners  this  year  are  carrying  large  lots  of 
"standards"  and  "seconds,"  and  have  had 
in  instances  to  pay  high  for  green  stock  to 
even  out  their  pack  with  "extras"  in  order 
to  make  their  "standards"  and  "seconds" 
salable.  This  demand  has  reduced  the  antici- 
pated dried  product  of  the  bay  counties  to 
below  the  requirements  of  the  trade  when  the 
actual  demand  sets  in.  The  situation  appears 
to  warrant  the  confidence  placed  in  it  by  local 
dealers  and  by  holders  of  dried  stock.  At  the 
advanced  prices  sales  arc  likely  to  be  slow  and 
demand  small,  since  the  Eastern  trade  is  as 
yet  unwilling  to  accept  as  true  the  reports  of 
our  short  crop.  As  soon,  however,  as  they  can 
be  convinced  of  the  truth,  there  is  not  a  doubt 
that  they  will  la.v  in  their  requirements  at 
the  best  terms  available. 

Prunes. 

We  hear  of  a  .sale  of  prunes— the  four  sizes, 
Santa  Clara  stock— at  4%  cts.  for  September 
shipment.  The  crop  now  on  the  trees  is  of 
extra  fine  quality,  and  in  tons  will,  in  the 
judgment  of  well-informed  persons,  about 
equal  the  product  of  last  year. 

Peaches. 

There  is  a  fair  demand  for  canning  peaches 
at  about  $20  per  ton  for  the  best  varieties. 
There  will  be  a  large  quantity  of  this  fruit 
dried.  Growers  cannot  too  often  be  urged  to 
spare  no  pains  or  labor  to  make  this  fruit  at- 
tractive and  desirable.  They  should  dry 
thoroughly  and  use  sulphur  freely  in  order 
that  their  product  will  be  in  proper  condition 
!  to  carry.  The  peach,  especially,  is  menaced 
I  by  loss  of  reputation  from  the  Chinese  ele- 
ment, which  has  recently  been  intruded 
largely  into  the  dried-fruit  business.  From 
now  on  their  influence  is  likely  to  be  mani- 
fest in  serious  injury.  Their  method  is  to 
handle  fruit  in  the  cheapest  and  quickest  way 
possible  and  to  take  what  they  can  get.  Our 
observation  is  that  they  ruin  trees  left  to 
their  care,  owing  to  slovenly  methods  of  cul- 
tivation. Their  drying  methods  are  so  nasty 
that  whoever  has  seen  them  is  likely  to  swear 
off  permanently  from  the  practice  of  eating 
California  dried  fruit. 

Pears. 

As  previously  reported  pears  are  a  short 
crop  and  prices  realized  for  green  fruit  ship- 
ment up  to  the  present  time  are,  generally 
speaking,  satisfactory.  It  looks  now  as  if  this 
crop  would  net  growers  handsome  returns. 
Canners  are  practicall.y  out  of  pear  stock  and 
■sales  of  blocks  of  this  fruit  can  be  made  at 
about  $25  per  ton,  though  for  green  shipment 
we  have  heard  of  .sales  at  2  cts.  per  lb.,  of 
course,  from  favored  localities. 

Aliiif>ii<ls. 

In  marketing  this  season's  almond  crop 
growers  should  remember  the  lesson  taught 
by  the  experience  of  last  year,  namely,  that 
the  early  market  must  always  be  the  best 
market.  If  California  goes  into  the  eastern 
market  early  this  year  it  will  be  easier  sailing 
bgreafter.    The  competition  wljjcli  our  al- 


monds meet  is  that  of  the  Terragona  almond 
of  Spain.  This  Spanish  nut  has  already  been 
sold  in  the  New  York  market  for  future  de- 
livery at  a  price  equivalent  to  Sy^c  per  lb. 
The  New  York  spot  market  for  from  5  to  25  lb. 
lots  is  9  to  9^4C.  The  almond  is  a  seasonable 
product  and  the  heavy  demand  begins  before 
Thanksgiving  and  declines  after  New  Year. 
After  the  holida.ys  there  is  practically  no 
trade  for  other  than  confectioner's  purpose, — 
hence  the  necessity  of  getting  in  early  in  the 
season.  Our  growers  last  year  accepted  lower 
prices  than  ever  before  for  the  reason  that 
their  knowledge  of  the  selling  part  of  the  nut 
business  did  not  permit  them  to  place  them- 
selves in  a  position  to  meet  foreign  competi- 
tion. The  eastern  trade  was  stocked  with 
foreign  nuts  by  the  time  ours  was  ready  for 
sale.  Under  a  more  intelligent  plan  of  opera- 
tion California  can  easily  take  the  market  for 
standard  varieties.  The  views  of  the  local 
San  Francisco  trade  at  this  time  is  8  to  8%c 
for  Languedocs  f.  o.  b.  in  carload  lots  and  9  to 
10c  for  I.  X.  L.,  and  the  fancy  varieties.  The 
large  acreage  of  this  fruit  now  coming  into 
bearing  will  of  necessity  compel  California 
growers  to  adopt  a  radical  selling  policy  in 
order  to  get  the  market.  The  crop  for  this 
season  will  be  rather  less  than  for  the  season 
of  1894.   

The  Qutta  Percha  Supply. 


Whatever  electricity  may  eventually 
prove  to  be,  it  has  some  qualities  about 
which  there  is  little  doubt.  One  of 
these  is  its  readiness  to  take  a  short 
cut,  and  run  to  ground  at  the  slightest 
opportunity,  instead  of  continuing 
along  the  conducting  wire  and  finish- 
ing the  work  intended  for  it.  The 
greatest  care  has,  therefore,  to  be 
taken  in  insulating  wire — that  is,  cov- 
ering it  with  some  material  which  is  a 
bad  conductor  of  electricity,  and  will 
prevent  its  escape.  As  water  is  some- 
times used  under  very  high  pressure, 
so  electricity  is  now  employed,  espe- 
cially for  transmission  over  long  dis- 
tances, and  with  the  consequent  heavy 
strain  comes  the  need  for  insulating 
material  of  the  highest  efficiency. 
Gutta  percha  has  been  one  of  the  in- 
sulating mainstays  of  the  electric  engi- 
neer, but  disquieting  rumors  have  been 
for  some  time  prevalent  as  to  the  com- 
ing failure  of  the  supply.  Mons. 
Hourant,  a  French  cutch  merchant 
of  Sarawak,  has  discovered  that  gutta 
percha  can  be  extracted  from  the 
dried  leaves  of  the  gutta  tree.  The 
old  native  plan,  which  threatened  to 
ruin  the  industry,  was  to  cut  down  a 
tree  to  get  the  sap.  A  tree  of  thirty 
years  of  age  would  give  only  one  catty 
of  pure  dry  gutta;  the  same  cjuantity 
is  now  obtained  from  two  pluckings  of 
the  leaves.  These  pluckings  are  said 
not  to  injure  the  tree,  which  goes  on 
s'eeding  and  reproducing  its  species. 
The  millions  of  trees  already  cut  down, 
and  apparently  destroyed  by  the  native 
gutta  hunters,  will  now  come  into 
service,  as  their  stumps  have  sprouted 
out,  much  as  an  osier  does,  and 
although  the  shoots  are  too  small  to 
produce  gutta,  their  leaves  are  as  good 
for  the  purpose  as  those  of  an  adult 
tree. 

Statistics  show  that  an  inch  of  rain 
falling  upon  an  area  of  one  square  mile 
is  equivalent  to  nearly  16,000,000 
gallc)ns,  weighing  145,200,000  pounds, 
or  72,000  tons.  Assuming  this  water 
to  have  fallen  from  clouds  about  half  a 
mile,  or  say  BOOO  feet  above  the  earth, 
we  have  for  the  energy  represented  by 
it  about  28,000  horse  power.  With 
pumping  machinery  working  at  the 
low  rate  of  consumption  of  two  pounds 
of  coal  per  horse  power  per  hour,  it 
would  take  200  gross  tons  of  coal  to 
raise  the  water  represented  by  an  inch 
of  rain  on  a  square  mile  to  the  assumed 
height  of  3000  feet. 

miOO  Reward,  «100. 

The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  there  is  at  least  one  dreaded  disease 
that  science  has  been  able  to  cure  in  all  its  stages 
and  that  is  Catarrh.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  the 
only  positive  cure  now  known  to  the  medical 
fraternity.  Catarrh  being  a  constitutional  dis- 
ease, n^q'uires  a  constitutional  treatment.  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting  directly 
upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system, 
theretiy  destroying  the  foundation  of  the  disease, 
and  giving  the  patient  strength  by  building  up 
the  couKlitution  and  assisting  nature  in  doing  its 
work.  The  proprietors  have  so  much  faith  in  its 
curative  powc^rs  that  thev  offer  Ope  Hundred 
DoUarK  for  any  case  that  it  fails  to  cure.  Bend 
for  Ilsi  of  Testimonials. 

Address        F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toleap,  0, 

4W"6oW  by  Prugglsts,  76c. 


n'acks 


The  farmer  who  comes  froin  the 
barn,  from  the  field,  from  the  stock- 
yard, can't  help  making  tracks,  and 
his  wife  must  make  the  best  of  it. 
The  way  to  do  this  is  to  wash  them 
away  with 

dOlDDUST 

This fatnotis  preparation  will  make 
the  steps,  the  porch,  and  the  kitchen 
floor  as  white  as  it  was  when  the 
house  was  built.  It  makes  every- 
thing clean.  The  grocer  will  sell 
you  a  large  package  for  25  cents. 

Gold  Dust  Washing  Powder  hasl 
an  additional  value  to  the  farmer  fori 
destroying  insect's.  Send  us  yourname  I 
and  urtdress,  and  we  will  mail  you  an  1 
important  booklet  containing  recipcsl 
for  making  kerosene  emulsions,  fori 
spraying  crops  and  treesand  live  stock.  | 

THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY, 

Chicago.        St.  Lotns.        New  York 
Boston.  Philadelphia. 


FREE  G0INA6E-I6t0l. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  that  this  would  give 
us  a  double  selt-rcgulatiiig  standard,  while 
others  believcit  would  simply  change  the 
standard  from  one  metal  to  another.  There 
is  no  such  uncertaint  y  iiircgiird  to  the  fence 
standard.  The  Coiled  Spring  remains  the 
universal  unapproachablesolf-rcgulator  for 
farm,  railroad,  and  p:irk  purpost^s.  IfEliAS- 
TiriT"*  can  do  for  the  currency  what  it  has 
done  for  The  Page,  there'll  bo  no  opposition. 

PAGE  WOVEN  IVIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

One  Man  P  P  P 
30  Tons. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  drying-ground  force 
one  man  can,  with  the  Pacific  Prune  Perforator, 
clean  and  perforate  the  skins  of  thirty  tons  of 
fresh  prunes  or  any  other  fruit  in  a  day,  the  work 
all  being  done  on  the  drying  ground  or  in  the 
orchard.  No  fuel;  no  fire;  no  lye;  no  hot  water; 
but  little  cold  water;  no  bloaters.  It  is  by  far  the 
cheapest  machine  on  the  market  and  equal  to  the 
best.  Pour  sizes.   Send  for  circular  to 

Sperry  Wire  Works, 

71s  nission  Street  San  Francisco. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

4i  General  Commission  Merchants,  if) 

.310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

49~Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
Interest. 


FARMERS,  AnENTION ! 


DO  m  WSKT  TO  EMPLOY  AKTODY? 

If  SO,  we  furnish  Farm  Hands,  Teamsters,  Men 
and  Wives,  etc..  promptly.   No  charges  to 
employers.    Send  in  your  orders  to 

J.  F.  CROSETT  &  CO., 

Employment  Agency, 

628  Sacramento  Street,        San  Francisco,  Cal. 

NiLKS'  manual  and  reference  book  on  subjects 
connected  with  successful  Poultry  and  Stock  Kais- 
Insr  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Over  100  papres,  profuBely 
Illustrated  with  handsome,  lifelike  lUustrations  of 
the  different  varieties  of  Poultry  and  Live  Stock. 
Price,  postpaid.  60  centa.  Address  PACIFIC  RURAL 
PBRSS  QlBpe,      Francisco,  Cai. 
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California  Fruit  Sales. 


Chicago,  111.,. July  IB— The  Earl  Fruit  Company 
sold  California  fruit  at  open  auction  to  day  realiz- 
ing tlie  following  prices:  Prunes— Tragedy.  $1 
(SI  a5;  German,  $1  .30(<>  1  40.  Plums— Purple  Du- 
ane.  Jl  2U("  I  .5(1;  liurbank,  $1  ."a:  Mystery,  |l  -M; 
Bradshaw.  *1  ^i.  Hartlett  pears,  ii  30m.2  4.t:  iou- 
tainebleau  grapes,  $1  40.  Peaches— Early  Craw- 
ford, 90c;  St.  JohneSfSSSic:  Hale's  Early,  55®60c: 
Foster.  85c;  Pansy  Pabor,  "5@80c;  Gaister,  $1  15(« 

1  25. 

Porter  Hros.  Co.  sold  at  open  auction  today :  Bart- 
lett  pears,  $•,•  40;  half  Iwxes,       1  25;  Mikado 

and  peach  plums,  *1  55;  Burbauks,  *1  .50(8)1  55; 
Tragedys.  $1  1.5(3)1  55:  Bradshaws,  $1  45;  egg 
plums,  .Jl  45;  Purple  Duane  plums,  $1  1.5(S  1  35; 
Washlngtons.  $1  25;  C^olumbia  and  Norman  plums, 
$1  10;  other  plums,  80c(i..*l  15;  single  crates, 
grapes,  60c<ffi$l  20:  peaches,  40c@$l  10;  nectarlniis, 
45@90c. 

The  National  Fruit  Association  sold  California 
fruit  at  open  auction  to-day  as  follows:  Craw- 
fords,  6.5(a)!>5c :  Hales.  4.5(" Side;  Strawberry,  40(a70c: 
St.  Johns,  5()(ni)0c:  Fosters, fi,5c:  McKivitts,  55(n  75c; 
Nectarines,  75c(nJI  45:  Washiugtons,  <i5c(n$l  15; 
Silver  prunes,  $1  25;  Egg  prunes.  *!  25;  Burbanks, 
*1  25;  Peach  plums,  .Jl  4.5(<i  1  50;  (ierman  prunes, 
$1  ,■»:  Purple  Duane  plums,  $1  .lOoa*!  35;  other 
plums,  80cfn$l  10;  Grapes,  TOcfoJl  15;  Apricots, 
$1  40;  Bartletts,  $2(<i2  35. 

MiNNEAroLrs,  Minn..  July  16.— Porter  Bros. Com- 
pany .sold  at  open  auction  to-day  Tragedy  prunes 
at  SI  70(S2»»5;  peach  plums,  $1  95:  Hale's  Early 
peaches,  7.5(a85c. 

Boston,  Mass.,  July  16.— Porter  Bros  Company 
sold  at  open  auction  to-day  a  ventilated  car  of  Sac- 
ramento River  Bartletts  at  $2  80(a,S;  Tragedy 
prunes,  II  62H(er'2  12^;  Hale's  Early  peaches,  8Uc@ 
II  25:  figs,  62c@$l  I2Vs. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  July  16.— The  Earl  Fruit  Com- 
pany sold  California  fruit  at  open  auction  at  the 
West  Shore  dock,  realizing  the  following  prices: 
Ogou  prunes.  *3:  Gross,  $1  85;  Tragedy,  $1  6.56.195; 
Royal  Anne  cherries,  12  :)5:  Bartlett  pears,  $1  75# 

2  75:  Beurre  Giftord,  JI  25;  Washington  plums, 
$2  20(n2  35;  Peach  plums,  60:  some  in  bad 
condition,  87c :  Purple  Uuane,  $1  10@1  55;  Abun- 
dance, $1  9.5(S,2  30:  Royal  Hatlves,  $1;  Hale's 
Early  peaches,  75c. 

Porter  Bros.  Company  sold  at  open  auction  to- 
day: Bartlett  pears,  *2fr>3  20:  Japan  plums,$l  10<gi 
3;  Burbanks,  $1  .'i.5<'i 2  .■■ii);  Tragedys,  $1  I0(a2  05: 
Abundance,  $1  85;  Washlngtons,  $1  50;  Ger- 
mans, $1  2.5r'i  1  50:  Purpli^  Duane  plum.-?,  $1  asw 
1  50;  peach  pluius,  $1  15@1  6(1;  Barry  prunes. 
$1  45;  Magnum  Bonum  plums,  $1  25:  Royal  na- 
tives, $1  115;  Early  Crawford  and  Foster  peaches, 
$1  25;  St.  Johns,  7(lc(tti$l  25:  Hales's  Early,  ,5.5c(a; 
$1  ft5:  single  crates  grapes,  4.5c;  half  boxes  sum- 
mer pears,  50c. 

The  National  Fruit  Association  sold  California 
fruit  at  open  auction  to-day  as  follows:  Hales, 
55c@$1.18:  Tragedy,  $1.40(5.1.60;  Peach  Plums,  $1.15 
(S  1..35;  St.  Johns,  9Uc;  Royal  Apricots,  $115fa  l.25; 
other  Apricots,  $1.25:  Royal  Hatives,  85cfo.|1.05: 
Burbanks,  $1.70((i  1.85;  Figs  (in  ten-pound  boxes), 
25cfn$1.05. 

List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  I>ewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
.Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


KOK  THE  WEEK  ENDING  JULY  2,  1895. 
541,913.— Piano— A.  N.  Adams,  Stockton,  Cal. 
.Ml,828.— Tike  Reg0latok— W.  A.  Beebe,  King 
City,  Cal. 

54I,a32.— Camera— Max  Boelte,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

.5-11,920.— Horseshoeing  Machine- S.  Cunning- 
ham, Sacramento,  Cal. 

.541,926.— Call  BELi^Evans  &  Tomkin,  S.  F. 

542,0H7.— Crushing  Mill— Lightner  &  Ncwsom, 
S.  F. 

512,088.— Brake  Lever— W.  H.  Masterman,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

.542,089.— Car  Brake— W.  H.  Masterman,  Oakland, 
Cal 

541,872.— Cot  Bottom— B.  F.  Noely,  Colton,  Cal. 

542,099.— Grinding  apparatus— Nichols  &  Bloom- 
heart,  S.  F. 

.542,'203  — BuiLDiNG.s— -J.  C.  Pelton  Jr.,  S.  F. 

.542,204.— BuiLDiNG.s— J.  C  Pelton  Jr.,  S.  F. 

542,1(6.— Electric  Railway— L.  C.  Pressley,  S.  F. 

543,029.— Sprinkler  Stand— N.  L.  Rigby,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

Note.— Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  p,Ttents  fur- 
nished by  Dewey  &  Co.  in  the  shortest  time  possible 
by  mail  or  telegraphic  order).  American  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained,  and  general  patent  business 
for  Pacific  Coast  inventors  trans-icted  with  perfect 
security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  In  the  shortest 
possible  time. 


For  five  years  Michigan  has  been 
under  the  rule  of  farmer  Governors 
who  have  attentJed  to  the  business  in- 
terests of  the  State  instead  of  delegat- 
ing the  work  to  clerks  and  using  their 
position  for  show  and  the  display  of 
wealth  as  some  of  their  predecessors 
had  done.    The  people  like  the  change. 

In  many  European  countries  the  prac- 
tice has  been  adopted  of  planting  nut 
and  fruit  trees  in  place  of  merely  shade 
trees  along  the  highways. 

Michigan  capitalists,  headed  by 
Congressman  Linton,  have  bought 
300,000  acres  of  Florida  land  to  form  a 
coUmv. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 

'Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safe  Spf fdy  and  Poiltive  Cure 
The  Saf-eat,  BeKt  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
tne  place  or  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Ilomeii 
oiSiiUilfA  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.    Impossible  to  produce  sair  or  hlemUh. 

Every  bottle  pold  Is  warrantetl  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  f  I.SO  per  bottle,    gold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  chaPKes  paid,  with  full  directions 
lor  Ita  use.    Send  for  dcscriptlvo  circulars.* 
THE  LAWRBNCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O 


Breeders'  Directory. 


six  lines  or  less  in  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  ISURKE,  K2B  Market  St..  S.  F.  Al  Prize  Hol- 
steins:  Grade  Milch  Cows.   Fine  Pigs. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm.  Danville.  Cal. 


P.  H.  MURTHY,  Perkins.  Sae.  Co..  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle,  Poland-China  ii  Berkshire  Hogs. 


M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma.  Registered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.   Both  sexes  for  sale. 


PETER  S.-\XE  &  SON,  Lick  House.  S,  F..  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle.  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


JEKSEY8— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce.  S.  F.   Aniuials  for  sale. 


Poultry. 


A.  mTS<;HKE,  Tracy.  Cal..  breeder  of  Thorough- 
bred White  Leghorns,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks; 
.')()()  head  .voinig  stock  to  select  from:  single  birds 
from  J2  up;  trios  from  J.i  up;  eggs  $1.5(1  pi'r  setting. 


WELLINOTON'S   IMPROVKI)    KGG  FOOI> 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  descri  ptive  catalogue,  free. 


Swine. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  62t!  Market  St.,  S.  P.— BERKSHIRES. 


CHAS.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton,  Berkshire  and 
Poland-China  Hogs. 


M.  MILLER,  Elisio,  Cal.   Registered  Berkshires. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Poland-China,  Essex  and  Yorkshire  Swine. 


TYLER  BEACH,  San  Jose.  Cal.   Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  B.  m)YT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.   Importer  and 
."Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  R<ams  for  sale, 
n  Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


J.  II.  GLIDE,  Sacramento.  Very  l.irge  choice  Sp.an- 
ish.  French  and  Shropshire  r;im8.  Bedrock  prices. 


R.  H.  CRANE,  Petaluma.  Cal.  Southdown  Sheep. 


Short-Horn  BULLS 


ROBERT  ASHBURNER, 

Baden  Station,  San  Mateo  Co.,  Cal. 

The  Baden  Farm  Herd  was  established  in  1867, 
with  cows  from  then  recent  importations  of  the 
best  English  Milking  Shorthorns,  since  which 
time  improvement  in  dairy  qualities  has  been 
steadily  kept  in  view. 


1000  SHROPSHIRES. 

Larsrest    Mutton  Ram 
Breeding  Farm  in 
America. 

Range  trade  a  specialty. 
Also  fitted  show  stock 
in  season. 
Come  or  write — 

A.  O.  FOX,  Owner. 
Oregon,  Dane  Co.,  Wig. 


SAMPLE  American  Bee  Journal. 

FREE 


All  about  Bees  and  Honey 

G.W.YORK&CO. 

.50  Fifth  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  IliUNOIS, 


(Established  1«()1). 
Weekly,  *1  a  year.  7  Editors. 
160 -page 
Bee-Book 
Free! 


SENDYOUHNAMEaADDHESS  ON  POSTAL  CARDs" 
LE  GRAND  POULTRY  PAN CH,W£  5T  Rl VE  RS I  DE  CAL 

■aaaaB'-THEY  will  send  you  sohethino  useful 


IN  THESE  TIMES 

You  Can  Larf;eiy  Increase 

Your  Income  by  buying  an  Incu- 
bator and  eng,aglng  in  the  chicken 
business.  Send  stamp  for  our 
catalogue  of  Incubators,  Wire 
Netting.  Blooded  Fowls  and  Poul 
try  Appliances  generally.  Knnnn- 
her  the  Re.il  in  the  Cheapent.  PACIFIC 
INCUBATOR  CO..  i:fl7  Castro  St.. 
(mkland.  Cal. 


THE 

OWEN 

ELECTRIC 

BELT 


"INDURINE"  COLD  WATER  PAINTS. 

A  Most  Remarkable  M;uerial  is  the 
OUTSIDE    I  IN  O  U  F?  I  IN  E  . 

It  stands  rain  and  exposure  as  well  as  oil  paint 
and  costs  only  a  fraction  as  much. 

It  is  just  the  thing  for  fences,  outbuildings,  fac- 
tories, etc.,  being  cheap,  durable  and  easily  ap- 
plied by  anyone. 

It  has  no  equal  as  a  light  reflector  for  light- 
shafts  and  court-yards  of  large  buildings.  It  is 
supplied  in  a  thick  paste,  to  be  diluted  with  cold 
w^ater.   It  is  made  in  white  and  several  colors 

IINSIDE    I  IN  D  U  Ft  I  IN  E 
Is  designed  especially  for  factories,  stables,  and 
general  inside  work,  as  a  substitute  for  white- 
wash, kalsomine  or  oil  paint. 

It  will  not  rub  or  scale,  soften  or  darken  with 
age,  and  works  well  over  old  whitewash.  A  dry 
powder  to  be  mixed  with  cold  water. 

Both  Indurines  are  perfectly  fire  proof. 

Send  for  circular  and  prices  to 

WM.  BURl),  MANUFACTURER, 
Mills  Building;,      -       -      ,San  Francisco,  Cal. 


At  i  Price 


r,„U\  and  NlUrr  tVnlrliri.  RltnlM, 
■IrWjtin.  l.uiKaud  |-|>lol>,  (  •ntt 


Trade  Mark— Or.  A.  Ower 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

The  latest  and  only  scieutlOc  and  practical 
Blectrle  Belt  made,  for  general  use,  producing 
agenuiiie  current  of  Blcctrlcity,  for  the  cure 
or  disease,  that  can  bo  readily  felt  and  regu- 
lated both  in  quautity  and  power,  and  applied 
to  any  part  of  the  body .  It  can  be  worn  at  any 
time  during  working  hours  or  sleep,  and 

WILL  POSITIVELY  CURE 

RHEIJMATIS.TI 
LfmBAGO 

CENEHAL  DEBILITY 
liAItlE  BACK 
NERVOUS  IIISEASES 

CHRONIC  niSE.VSE.S 
AND  FUNCTIONAL 
DERANGEMENTS 

WITHOUT  MEDICINE 

Electricity,  properly  Applied,  is  fast  taking 
the  place  of  drugs  for  ail  Nervous,  Rheumatic, 
Kidney  and  Urinal  Troubles,  and  will  efifect 
cures  in  Beemingly  hopelcFS  cases  where  every 
other  known  means  has  failed. 

Any  sluggish,  weak  or  diseased  organ  may 
by  this  moans  be  roused  to  healthy  activity 
before  It  is  too  late. 

Leading  medical  men  use  and  Tecommend  the 
Owen  Belt  lu  their  practice. 

OUR  LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

Contains fullejst  information  regarding  the  cure 
of  acute,  chronic  and  nervous  diseases,  prices, 
and  how  to  order,  in  English,  German,  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  languages,  will  be  mailed,  upon 
application,  to  any  address  for  G  cents  postage. 

The  Owen  Electric  Belt  and  Appliance  Co. 

MAIS  OPFK  E  .\SD  ONLY  KACTOEY, 

The  Owen  Electric  Belt  CIdg.,  201  to  211  State  Street, 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 
he  Largest  Electric  Bell  rstablishmentin  the  WorM 
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,  Omni,  Pianoq,  Clii^r  nill«, 
K'M  Jlllli,  SIxTM,  K'MUi,  Bnnp  nillt, 
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Ilmd  r.irti,  F'lrc.-s,  Straiten, t^Irr  Vtnrtf 
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fir  fr.-*  rjtal'ifii..  and  wn  bnw  l.i   r,, 

UlBo.  JeHeraoaBc.,  L^ICAOO  6CAI.E  CO.,  CtiicagD,  lU. 


Olive  Trees. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  NURSERY  STOCK.    Send  for 
our  Book  on  Olive  Culture. 

Hovi/land  Bros., 

POMONA,  CAL. 


CABLED  POULTRY  and  GARDEN  FENCE. 

AlsoCiilili-l  I'l.  l'l  :lim1  11"^  F.iiciiju;,  .-^l.rl  Wfl.  I'icket 
Lawn  K.  Tic  c,  si^  il  \\  ire  I'Vuie  Hoard,  .'^H-i  l  (iates,  Steel 
Post.s,  Steel  Rail,  Tree,  Flower  and  Tomato  Guards. 
Catalogue  Free. 

DeKalb  Fence  Co. ,33  High  St.,  DeKalb,  III. 

JOHN  WOODLOCK,  General  Agent, 

36  Beule  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WACON  AND 
PLATFORM 


SCALES 

HOOKER  &  CO.  Ift-ia  OBUHM  STREET.  S.r 


Olive  Trees  for  Sale 

GEO.  H.  mi,  Sacramento. 

I  Mission,  3  years  5  to  8  feet. 

I  Mission,  2  years  3  to  4  feet. 

I  Manzanillo,  2  years   2  to  3  feet. 

Nevadillo,  2  and  3  years  4  to  6  feet. 

Plchollne,  2  years  2to3  feet. 


Business  Oolle>ge, 

I  84  Post  Street,      ...      San  Francisco. 

j  FOR  SEVENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  College  instructs  in  Shorthand,  Type-Writing 
;  Bookkeeping.  Telegraphy.  Penmanship.  Drawing, 
all  the  English  branches,  and  ever.vthing  pertaining 
to  business,  for  full  six  months.  We  have  sixteen 
teachers  and  give  individual  Instruction  to  all  our 
pupils. 

A  Department  of  Electrical  Engfineering 

Has  been  established  under  a  thoroughly  qualified 
Instructor.  The  course  Is  thoroughly  practical. 
Send  for  Circular.  C.  S.  HALEY,  Sec. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  l*Iining  Engfineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 

723  /Vl/\RK.ET  STREET, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.  :   A.  VAN  DER  HAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  t2S:  Bullion  and  Chlorinatlon 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Pull  course  of 
assaying, 150.  Established  i"«4.  Send  tor  Circular. 


SESSIONS  <&  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

p.  O  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

We  have  Berkshires  of  the  most  fashionable  strains. 
They  are  from  Prize  Winners  and  are  Prize  Win- 
ners themselves.  We  can  furnish  pigs  three  to  six 
months  old.  Correspondence  solicited. 


JOHNSON 

t'OBNBB  P/ILIFOBMA  ANP  FRONT  ^TBKIiiTM  


LOCKE    MERCANTILE  CO. 


,  SAN  FBANCISCO,  QAl. 
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W.  C.  ANDERSON, 


-DEALER  IN- 


Horticultural 


Supplies. 


Dippers, 

Prooe-sse-rs, 
Cars, 

Xrciolcs, 


Anderson  Prune  Dipper  No.  1 

Dips,  washes  and  spreads  the  fruit  upon  the  trays  with  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  labor  and  expense,  besides  doing  the 
work  more  thoroughly  than  any  other  dipper. 


Transfer  Cars, 
Xurntafc>les, 

F'rijit  F^resses, 
Lye,  Eto.,  Etc. 


Anderson  Prune  Dipper  No.  3 


Is  the  only  successf 
manufactured.    It  i 
by  all  the  unions 
the  country. 


ul  processer  or  redipper 
s  the  machine  adopted 
nd  packers  throughout 


Speaking  of  Dippers — Did  you  know  that  three=fourths  of  the  prunes  raised  on 

the  Coast  pass  through  Anderson  Dippers?   it  is  a  fact,  easily  demonstrated. 


Send  for  Our  New  Catalogue 

 CONTAINING  

WHYS  AND  WHEREFORES 

OF   PRUNE  CURING, 

BY    W.    C.  ANDERSON. 


Anderson  Field  and  Transfer  Cars. 


Write  for  Prices  and  Terms. 


W.  C.  ANDERSON, 

Factory   455  West  Santa  Clara  St 

P.  O.  Box  970. 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA. 


Patented 
Feb.  5, 
18^5. 


2^ 


THE  "AC/WE.'' 


Oh 

0U 


Golden  Gate 

Gas  jDT^asoline 
Engine. 


The  cheapest  and  simplest  to  operate  of  any.  For  irrigation  pur- 
poses has  no  equal. 

Start  it  and  oil  it;  then  go  about  your  other  work  and  it  will 
attend  strictly  to  business  without  any  other  attention. 

Is  adapted  to  any  work  where  motive  power  from  1  to  50  H.  P.  is 
required. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

Adam  Schilling  &  Sons, 

211-213  Main  Street,  San  Francisco, 


PRUNES. 


f\    /WftCHIINE    FOR  PERFORATING 
rtIND  GRADllNG  

FACTORY  AND  SALESROOM; 
573  SOUTH  FIRST  STREET  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 

H.  M.  BARNGROVER,  Proprietor.      (Write  for  Circulars.) 


4C  A.T.DEWEY. 


W.  B.  EWER. 


O.  H,  STRONG.  |ir 


DEWEY  &  CO. 

AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN 

Patent  Solicitors. 

220  IVIARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Elevator,  12  Front  St. 


P.  &  B.  FRUIT  DRYING  PAPER. 

FIFTH  SEASON.  ★★★★ 


UNEQUALED  FOR  DRYING  RAISINS  AND  PRUNES! 

If  you  have  not  used  it,  XRV"    IX  ! 


SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  FURNISHED  ON  APPLICATION. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO. 

116  Battery  Street  San  Francisco. 


AT  IMftNn  HTTT  T  PR^  u«aEr[WELLMACHINERYworks 

rtl      /flllllll     OIJLLCIVlI  AUkln.lsortool,.  Fortu„erortlledrillerbyu»iD?ou, 

±  JLM^  1.  '  M.  \^  A.  ^  M-^M-^M^M.^K^  ,      AdamHntine  orocfss:  can  take  acorp.   Hprf^ptprt  F...onom, 


■  -For  Sale  by  

A.  O.  RIX,  Irvington,  Alameda  Coonty,  Cal. 


ilOHTNINQ  I 

lARQEST   

All  kinils  or  tools.  ForturieTor  tlie driller  by  urId?  out 
Adamantine  process;  can  take  acorp.  Pprfected  Econom. 
loal  Artesian  Pumping  RIes  to  work  bv  Steam,  Air,  etc. 
LetuBhelpyou.  THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WOBK8. 
Aurora,  tll.|  Ohlcaco,  Ill.i  DalUa,  Tex. 
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There  is  Money  in  Butter. 

Oleomargarine  has  been  knockctl 
out  all  over  the  country  and  butter  is 
high  priced  this  summer.  Creamery- 
men  who  are  situated  to  take  adv.m- 
tage  of  the  market  are  making  money 
— more  of  it  than  ever  before.  But 
in  the  creamery  business  you  have  to 
stop  the  small  wastes.  One  way  to 
stop  them,  and  the  best  way,  is  to  use 
a  Sharples  Russian  Separator  The  additional  saving  that  a 
Russian  makes  over  an  ordinary  separator  will  amount  to  a  living 
for  a  family.  It  cuts  down  the  oil  bill,  it  cuts  down  the  labor  bill, 
it  wipes  out  the  small  two-tenths  of  butter  fat  other  separators 
waste  under  the  name  of  a  trace.  It  repairs  the  bills  for  a  Rus- 
sian amount  to  cents,  where  with  other  machines  they  are  dollars. 
There  is  money  in  butter;  get  a  Russian  and  be  ready  to  make 
your  share  of  it.  Don't  be  deceived  by  glib  tongued  experts;  use 
your  common  sense. 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

West  Chester,  Pa., 
Elgin,  111. 
Rutland,  Vt. 


TREES  Of  GOLD '^^-EM^'^N^S'^X^r^^^^  j  fnlifArni^ 

linrl.aiiU'-;  2"  IMillion  ••iicwori-atioiis.-'  STARK     I  \  j/llll\JI  lllil 
Trees  PREPAID  <  vi  rywli(  n'.  SAFE  ARRIVAL  guar.     '  ■«-' 
anteed.  'I  lie"j;re;itu"ur.sMri('s"s;iVL' you  over  HALF. 
Millions  of  Hie  host  trees 70  years' exppricnce  can 
grow;  thev  "live  longer  and  bear  better."-  Sec. 
MurOm.  STARK. B  u.  Louisiana. Mo.. Rockport. III. 


If  you  want  to  know 
about  California  and  tlie 
Pacific  States,  send  for 
Pacific  Kural  l*re««. 
the  Best  Ilhislrali-'d  ami  Leadliiir  Farming  and  Hort- 
icultural Wpfkly  of  the  Far  West.   Trial,  50  cents 
for  a  mos.   Two  saniijle  copies.  lUc.    The  Ueirey 
Puljlisliing:  Co..  220  Market  St..  San  Fr.anciscc 


POWDER 


«N  PEflTH  »ALUY- 


^20 MULE  HELP  ""KlTCHEHAx-LAimr 


pAciri:  Coast  Soi^ax  Ca.  SAfi.f«AHv'!ico.OHic>Kio-HEWyoF(^. 


THE  BURRELL  PRUNE  MACHINE. 


A  New  Process  for 
Cutting  the  Skins 
of  Prunes. 

NO  FIRE;  NO  HOT  WATER;  NO  LYE. 

Cleans,  Cuts  and  Spreads  the 
fruit  at  one  operation. 

SIMPLE,  STRONG,  DURABLE. 
CHEAPER  AND  BETTER. 

Letters  from  Persons  who 
have  used  the  Burrell 
Prune  Machine: 

Mr.  I.  A.  Wii-cox  of  Santa  Clara  says:  I  purchased  the  Burrell  machine  last  season  (1H93)  after 
experimenting  with  it,  and  should  not  like  to  do  without  it.  I  find  it  economical  in  several  respects 
besides  doing  better  work  than  lye  does.  It  saves  the  expense  of  lye,  and  does  away  with  the  extra 
labor  of  sorting  out  the  "  bloats,"  or  "  frogs,"  as  they  are  commonly  called.  After  the  machine  process- 
ed fruit  is  dried  it  can  be  turned  out  of  the  trays,  leaving  them  almost  as  clean  as  new  The  fruit  as 
it  comes  from  the  needle  machine,  is  not  only  clean  to  look  at,  but  it  is  free  from  any  foreign  sub- 
stance that  might  detract  from  its  natural  flavor  and  purity." 


Nov.  13,  1894. 

J.  B.  BUKKELL,  Esg.,  Wrights,  Dear  Sir:  I  used  one  of  your  Prune  Pricking  Machines  at  my  or- 
chard, Geyserville,  Sonoma  Co.,  this  season.  I  ran  prunes  and  raisin  grapes  over  it,  and  am  entirely 
satisfied  with  its  work.   I  think  it  cheaper  and  more  convenient  than  the  lye  process. 

Yours  truly,    JOHN  MARKLEY. 

lOther  letters  in  next  week's  RriiAI.  PUKSS.] 

The  Burrell  Prune  Machine  is  niaimfactun-<l  .-uiil  sold  by 

J.  B.  BURRELL,  449  West  5anta  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


BUGGIES,  ROAD  WAGONS,  CARTS  ™  HARNESS 


J\    F-ULL    /VIND    COmPLEXE    STOCK.      *    *  * 


WRITE 

FOR 

CATALOGUE 

AND 

PRICES. 


NO.    103    ROAD  WA'^ 


NO.    8    ROAD  WAQON. 


Deere  Implement  Company, 

305    AND    30T    mARKLEX    SX  SAN    F'RANCISCO,  CAL. 


AND  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  L.    No.  4. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  JULY  27,  1895. 


TWENTY-FIFTH  TEAR. 

OfBce,  220  Market  Street. 


Santa  Clara  Orchards. 


It  will  be  entertaining  and  instructive  to  many 
Rural  readers  to  have  a  glimpse  at  the  orchards  in 
so  famous  a  fruit  region  as  that  tributary  to  San 
Jose.  To  the  ordinary  viewer  these  pictures  will 
suggest  the  vigor  and  thrift  of  the  trees  and  the 
perfect  condition  of  clean  culture  which  is  an  essen- 
tial of  the  California  system  of  fruit  growing.  To 
those  who  are  themselves  starting  young  orchards 
in  distant  regions  the  views  will  comprise  a  good  ob- 
ject lesson  in  shaping  trees  as  it  is  done  in  this  old 
and  successful  fruit  region.    This  is  perhaps  most 


is  a  necessary  treatment  of  the  peach  tree  to  pre- 
serve new  bearing  wood  low  down  in  the  tree.  The 
peach  does  not  behave  as  well  under  long  pruning  as 
the  prune  does,  and  there  is  a  wide  difference  in  the 
proper  handling  of  the  two  trees  after  the  low 
head  is  secured  in  each. 

The  view  of  the  apricot  trees  is  between  the  rows, 
and  is  intended  to  show  the  heavy  bearing  rather 
than  the  general  shape  of  the  trees.  The  apricot 
needs  constant  cutting  back  to  keep  it  within  due 
range  and  to  preserve  strength  enough  to  carry 
such  a  crop  of  fruit  as  this  picture  shows. 

The  Santa  Clara  orchards  are  just  now  in  the  best 


the  other  house  itself  was  worth  $7000.  The  other 
plant  cost  $8500,  and  was  occupied  by  F.  Brooks  for 
a  honey  depot.  The  stock  of  honey,  valued  at  $5000, 
was  destroyed  as  well  as  hundreds  of  dollars  worth 
of  honey  cases.  The  destruction  of  the  honey  depot 
and  stock  of  cases  is  greatly  felt,  as  the  honey  crop 
is  being  gathered  and  will  be  delayed. 


The  arrival  at  New  York  a  few  weeks  ago  of  a 
steamer  from  the  Argentine  Republic  with  a  cargo 
of  120,000  bushels  of  flaxseed  has  brought  to  light 
some  interesting  facts.  It  seems  that  ciuite  a  trade 
has  been  going  on  in  seed  from  that  far-away  coun- 


GLIMPSES   OP   ORCHARDS   OP   DECIDUOUS    FRUIT   TREES    IN    SANTA    CLARA  VALLEY. 


striking  in  the  case  of  the  young  cherry  orchard  i 
which  is  shown.    The  rapid  ascent  which  is  charac-  ] 
teristic  of  an  unpruned  cherry  tree  is  here  seen  to  | 
be  quite  overcome,  and  in  its  place  are  a  host  of  | 
fruit-bearing  branches  of  a  moderate  height  which  | 
will  set  fruit  from  spurs  along  their  whole  length  and  j 
when  heavy  with  ripening  fruit  will  droop  so  that  | 
much  picking  can  be  done  from  the  ground  and  fin-  j 
ished  with  a  low  step  ladder.    Contrast  this  with  the  i 
work  of  gathering  cherries  from  trees  which  are  al- 
lowed to  run  up  like  masts  of  ships;  requiring  long 
ladders  resting  against  the  trees  in  fruit  picking. 
Note  also  the  growth  of  foliage  almost  to  the  ground 
surface  and  the  oblique  rise  of  the  branches  which 
allows  cultivation  quite  as  near  to  the  base  of  the 
tree  as  it  is  desirable  to  go  with  horse  tools. 

The  young  prune  orchard  also  has  a  special  lesson, 
showing  the  longer  growth  of  the  branches  after  the 
head  is  formed,  which  is  characteristic  of  our  latest 
treatment  of  the  prune  tree.  Owing  to  the  strength 
and  toughness  of  the  prune  wood,  these  branches 
are  able  to  carry  much  fruit  without  breaking.  The 
peach  trees  show  a  difterent  growth — a  more  com- 
pact growth,  caused  by  constant  cutting  back  which 


possible  condition  to  show  their  form  and  fruitage  to 
any  one  who  desires  to  study  California  orcharding 
on  the  spot.  It  is  true  that  it  is  not  a  year  of  the 
greatest  yields,  but  for  fine  fruit  and  enough  of  it 
to  pay  well  probably  the  visitor  could  not  choose  a 
better  time  for  inspection  than  the  present. 


Fresno  fruit  and  raisin  growers  al  a  meeting  held 
last  Saturday,  declared  very  positively  in  favor  of 
the  action  taken  by  the  Fruit-growers  and  Shippers' 
Association  in  establishing  union  auction-houses, 
open  to  all  buyers  in  the  principle  Eastern  markets, 
and  call  upon  the  producers  to  give  their  undivided 
support  to  the  union  houses.  They  also  denounce  the 
rival  houses  as  being  operated  in  the  interest  of  job- 
bers and  against  the  interests  of  producers,  and 
pledge  the  support  of  the  growers  of  Fresno  region 
to  the  open  auction-houses  now  being  operated  under 
sanction  of  the  Growers  and  Shippers' Association. 


At  Riverside  on  Tuesday  of  this  week  two  large 
packing  houses  with  their  contents  were  totally  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  One  house  contained  orange-grading 
machinery  and  other  property  valued  at  $2000,  while 


try  for  some  time  past,  about  50l),.000  bushels  of  the 
Argentine  seed  having  already  been  sold  here.  The 
flaxseed,  although  dirty,  is  reported  to  be  very  good 
in  quality,  and  the  price  is  equal  to  $1.28  per  bushel, 
duty  paid,  the  latter  amounting  to  twenty  cents  per 
bushel.  Crushers  get  a  rebate  on  oil-cake  exported, 
which  makes  the  net  price  about  $1.20  paid  for  the 
South  American  article.  American  flaxseed  is 
quoted  at  $1.50  to  $1.55,  nominally.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  two  years  ago  America  exported  large 
quantities  of  flaxseed;  now  she  is  importing. 


At  a  meeting  of  San  Jose  Grange  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  under  the  discussion  of  fruit  crops  and 
prices,  Col.  McGlincy  said  ho  had  been  in  five  school 
districts  and  more  than  IJO  orchards  recently.  From 
close  observation  he  said  he  was  convinced  the  fruit 
crop  was  much  smaller 'than  generally  believed. 
Several  members  present  said  tiieik.  orchards  would 
not  yield  more  than  two  tons  per  acre.  The  highest 
figures  named  by  any  one  reporting  was  by  one  lady 
who  said  her  prune  crop  was  abjut  five  tons  to  the 
acre.  The  average  of  all  reporting  was  just  one  and 
one-half  tons  per  acre. 
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All  BubBcrlbers  paying  J3  In  ?<iv!inee  will  receive  15  months'  (one 
year  and  ifw^ks)  credit  For  In  advance,  10  months.  For  tl  In 
advance,  five  mouths. 

AdvertUinij  rates  made  kiwwn  on  appHcatUin. 

Anv  HQbserlber  sending  an  Inquiry  ou  any  subject  to  the  RrKAL 
PUKS8  with  a  postlle  stanip,  wih  ru'eive  a  reply,  either  ihrouph  the 
couimnrof  tL'^paper  or  by  personal  letter.  The  answer  will  be  given 

as  promptly  as  practicable.   

Registered  at  S.  P.  Postofflce  as  second-class  mall  matter.  


Our  latest  forms  go  to  press  Wednesday  evening.  

ALFRED  HOLMAN  V  i ' " " " f.""'"'- 

K.  J.  WICKSOJi  Special  Contributor. 


San  Francisco,  July  27,  1895. 
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The  Week. 


IrriBation 


Decision. 


We  print  upon  another  paf,'e  an 
outline  of  a  decision  rendered  on 
Monday  of  this  week  against  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Wright  irrigation  law,  under 
which  districts  are  formed  and  water  acquired  and 
distributed  at  the  cxpen.se  of  all  the  property  in- 
cluded. In  the  same  connection  we  give  a  state- 
ment by  an  attorney  who  has  given  much  attention 
to  the  subject,  showing  that  the  law  points  involved 
are  still  to  be  passed  upon  by  a  higher  court,  and  a 
reversal  of  Judge  Ross'  decision  is  hoped  for.  Un- 
questionably this  adverse  decision,  coming,  as  it 
does,  after  numerous  favorable  decisions  have  been 
rendered  by  lower  courts,  .s  a  most  severe  shock  to 
all  interested  in  recent  irrigation  progress,  both  as 
projectors  and  as  bond  buyers.  From  all  financial 
and  industrial  points  of  view-  the  decision  is  unfortu- 
nate, and  seems  to  furnish  another  illustration  of 
the  hardships  resulting  from  applying  the  law  and 
standards  of  right  and  justice  which  have  grown  up 
among  the  people  of  a  humid  region  to  the  condi- 
tions and  needs  of  development  of  an  arid  region. 
This  seems  the  primal  curse  under  which  all  our 
water  questions  have  existed  since  the  beginnings 
in  California.  The  great  issue,  the  irrepressible 
conflict,  seems  to  He  in  what  constitutes  a  public 
use,  and  it  is  natural  that  this  should  be  different  in 
a  humid  from  what  it  is  an  arid  region. 

Judge  Ross"  decision  holds  that  a  public  use  is  a 
very  restricted  institution.  Those  who  oppose  him 
hope  that  the  highest  court  will  take  a  broader  view 
of  it.  It  is  clear  that  the  present  condition  of  the 
proposition  will  work  great  embarrassment  and 
hardship.  It  will  stop  work  ;  it  will  discourage  all 
concerned  ;  it  will  impair  our  credit  seriously  for  the 
time  being  at  least,  in  some  cases  it  means  a  longer 
sojourn  in  the  desert  down  which  they  thought  they 
saw  refreshing  streams  about  to  How.  It  will 
weaken  confidence  and  arrest  progress  in  what 
seemed  a  most  promising  direction.  It  is  important, 
however,  that  even  those  most  interested  in  the  pro- 
jected enterprises  are  not  wholly  cast  down.  Even 
if  the  decision  is  not  reversed,  the  lawyers  see  a  new 
field  of  litigation  opened  in  the  effort  to  secure  for 
the  bond  buyers  their  (jiimititm  nn niit,  and  the  bond 
holders  hope  thereby  to  get  their  value  and  interest 
by  some  other  ])lan  of  operation.  The  burden  will 
unfortunately  come  a1  last,  perhaps,  upon  those  who 
have  the  land  to  be  benelitefl,  and  they  may  have  to 
carry  not  only  their  own  but  their  neighbors'  bur- 
dens— a  point  which  the  Wright  law  was  especially 
designed  to  prevent.  Some  financiers  are  disposed 
to  regard  the  decision  as  a  valuable  check  to  the 
wildcat  element  which  has  intruded  in  this  as  it 


always -does  in  progressivfi_Enterprise9.  There  re- 
main, then,  two  lines  of  hope  for  the  sanguine  :  one 
that  the  higher  court  will  take  a  higher  view  of  the 
matter  and  approve  its  harmony  with  the  constitu- 
tion ;  the  other,  that  the  decision,  even  if  it  holds, 
will  point  the  way  to  more  conservative  progress. 
This  seems  to  be  the  best  that  can  be  made  out  of 
it ;  and  still  it  remains  a  bad  affair  for  California 
progress,  and  suggests  that  if  Judge  Koss'  decision 
is  law  our  peculiar  conditions  demand  some  higher 
law  with  reference  to  public  rights  and  uses. 

This  year's  experiments  in  ship- 
ping fruit  to  London  are  beginning 
well.  We  have  a  note  from  G.  H. 
Appel,  agent  of  the  C.  F.  T.  Company  at  Sacra- 
mento, as  follows  : 

I  am  in  reeoipt  of  telegraphic  advices  confirming  cables  from 
W.  N.  White  &  Co.,  London,  Eng.,  aunounciug  the  arrival 
and  sale  of  the  first  shipment  of  California  deciduous  fruit, 
which  left  Sacramento  July  M.  connecting  in  New  York  with 
the  steamship  Paris.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this 
fruit  was  among  the  first  shipmoiils  from  tlie  Sacramento 
Kiver  .section,  the  results  are  such  as  to  warrant  continuous 
shipments,  as  can  only  infer  from  the  prices  received  that  the 
demand  is  good  and  that  fruit  will  sell  at  good  prices  right 
through  the  season.  VV" ith  the  rate  of  per  hundred  pounds, 
which  includes  freight  and  refrigeration  from  initial  point  of 
loading  to  London,  it  will  be  shown  that  the  prices  received 
of  ib.M  per  whole  box  for  pears,  per  half-box  pears,  •*"2.40  per 
crate  for  Tragedy  prunes  and  $:1  to  #3  per  crate  for  assorted 
plums,  will  leave  a  very  nice  balance  fur  the  grower.  Figur- 
ing that  the  cost  ou  a  box  of  pears  will  be  *1. .">(),  on  half-boxes 
j  75  cents,  on  crates  of  plums  7;')  cents,  and  on  '30-iX)und  boxes  of 
peaches  00  cents,  with  commission  at  five  per  cent,  should 
surely  prove  entirely  .satisfactory  to  the  shippers.  When  j'ou 
consider  that  the  rate  for  freight  and  refrigeration  to  Boston 
is  about  $1. 1.5  ou  pears  and  profxjrtionatcly  on  other  fruits,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  slight  ditTerence  is  much  in  favor  of  the 
London  shipments,  considering  the  distance.  The  California 
Fruit  Transportation  Company  is  not  operating  this  i)lan  with 
a  view  of  actual  profit,  but  is  endeavoring  to  open  up  the 
English  markets,  which  will  allow  quantities  of  delicious  Cali- 
fornia deciduous  fruit  to  be  distributed  through  Great 
Britain,  and  perhaps  the  whole  continent,  and  at  the  same 
time  relieves  the  domestic  markets  .so  that  prices  are  belter, 
and  we  feel  that  this  will  be  shown. 

Cable  advices  say  the  fruit  ofTered  consists  of  245 
boxes  of  Bartlett  pears,  'Ml  boxes  of  plums  and  206 
half-boxes  of  pears.  There  was  a  large  crowd  of 
buyers,  and  when  the  auctioneer  said,  "'Now  place 
the  California  fruit  in  market,"  there  was  a  mad 
rush  for  all  available  places.  So  eager  were  bidders 
there  were  frequent  disputes  and  the  fruit  brought 
extraordinary  ])rices.  The  fruit  was  in  excellent 
condition — hard  and  firm.  Only  one  case  was  dam- 
aged, and  that  was  not  sound  when  placed  on  board. 
On  the  whole,  the  fruit  was  pronounced  to  be  much 
better  than  any  of  the  1894  shipments. 


Slii|)s 


That  Fair  wheat  still  haunts  our 
commerce.  It  is  now  said  that 
s<ar<e.  ^j^^  heirs  propose  to  overhaul  the 
transaction.  Fortunately,  they  cannot  stop  the 
wheat,  for  it  is  going.  The  trouble  is  that,  while  it 
is  going,  there  are  no  ships  for  any  other  purpose. 
Last  year  at  this  time  the  harbor  was  full  of  unem- 
ployed vessels.  This  year  there  are  no  vessels  to  be 
obtained.  The  cause  is  the  unloading  of  the  Fair 
wheat  upon  the  European  market.  There  was  no 
apprehension  of  a  lack  of  tonnage  before  that.  But 
the  shipping  of  the  wheat  took  every  vessel  in  port 
and  even  then  only  three-quarters  of  the  grain  was 
disposed  of.  The  dearth  of  tonnage  is  especially  an- 
noying because  of  the  high  rate  of  freights.  This 
year  the  rate  is  10  shillings  a  ton  more  than  last 
year — a  raise  of  40  per  cent.  The  scarcity  of  ton- 
nage will  not  last  niori^  than  a  fortnight.  iShips  are 
en  route  in  large  numbers  from  Liverpool  and  Aus- 
tralia. It  will  be  nearly  two  months  before  all  the 
Fair  wheat  gets  away.  The  people  who  are  sulTei'- 
ing  most  from  lack  of  shi[)S  are  the  canning  com- 
panies. These  have  large  English  orders  to  fill.  The 
lack  of  ships  forced  them  to  store  their  goods  and  has 
prevented  them  from  drawing  on  the  English  cus- 
tomers, as  they  had  antici|jated.  The  iticrease  in 
the  English  demand  for  California  canned  goods  is 
something  phenomenal.  It  is  fully  four  times  what 
it  was  last  year. 

„,   ,  Lambs  wool  is  now  coming  into 

Wool  " 

this  market  and  the  fall  clip  will 
Aetue.  follow,  as  shearing  is  now  going  on 
at  the  south.  San  Francisco  dealers  report  prices 
well  sustained  and  believe  that  fall  wools  will  bring 
a  better  price  than  last  fall  and  many  will  be  encour- 
aged to  shear  who  did  not  shear  a  year  ago.  The 
outlook  is  more  encouraging  for  the  sheep  man,  the 
price  of  wool  being  higher,  and  if  the  mutton  market 
would  improve,  sheep  raising  would  still  be  profit- 
able. At  the  I..ondon  wool  sales,  July  2Hrd,  there 
was  a  large  attendance  and  the  demand  strong  from 
everywhere.  In  Boston  wool  continues  active,  al- 
though immense  amounts  have  been  disposed  of  dur- 
ing the  last  month.    The  sheep  is  looking  up. 

The  Southern  Pacific  is  showing 
its  good  faith  in  urging  the  venti- 
iraiiiR.  lated  fruit  cars  on  fast  time  as  a 
means  of  escape  from  cost  of  refrigerators  by  run- 
ning a  fast  train  of  ventilators  out  of  Sacramento 
every  night  this  week.  Heretofore  the  departure  of 
the  ventilated  trains  has  been  so  uncertain  that 


Fruit 


shippers  could  not  rely  on  the  service,  and  as  a  re- 
sult, up  to  a  week  ago  the  Southern  Pacific  has  han- 
dled only  twenty-three  carloads  of  fruit  to  Chicago, 
against  about  850  loandled  by  the  refrigerator  com 
panics.    Mr.  Smurr  attributes  the  poor  patronage 
I  of  the  ventilator  lines  to  the  timidity  of  the  shippers 
)  and  the  fact  that  early  fruit  will  not  stand  trans- 
]  portation  in  ventilator  cars  as  well  as  it  will  in  re- 
frigerators,   lie  thinks  the  company  has  now  dem- 
onstrated that  the  ventilated  trains  land  the  fruit  in 
Chicago  in  good  condition,  and  expects  shippers  will 
be  more  liberal  in  their  patronage  from  now  until  the 
close  of  the  green  fruit  season.    The  company  ex- 
pects to  handle  between  1500  and  2000  carloads  of 
I  fruit  in  ventilator  cars  this  season. 


I'ork  I'ackiiiK 
Prospect. 


We  have  often  urged  more  alfalfa, 
more  hogs,  more  hominy  and 
more  self  reliance  upon  local  food 
supplies  for  the  great  valley.  We  are  interested  to 
read  that  at  Fresno  a  plan  to  organize  a  pork -pack- 
ing company  is  being  enthusiastically  followed  up. 
Leading  business  men  have  subscribed  for  stock,  and 
the  money  will  be  ready  when  needed.  It  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  projectors  to  raise  the  full  amount  re- 
quired for  building  a  packing-house  and  putting  in  a 
plant  in  time  to  begin  work  for  this  year.  A  large 
number  of  hogs  are  raised  in  Fresno  county.  Here- 
tofore they  have  been  shipped  .several  hundred 
miles,  and  the  cured  meat  has  been  shipjied  back. 
Alfalfa  grows  abundantly,  and  corn  can  be  raised 
cheaply.  Raisin  and  fruit  men  are  looking  around  for 
new  enterprises  in  which  to  invest,  and  if  a  market 
for  hogs  is  opened  the  farmers  will  raise  a  greater 
number  of  them.  This  would  relieve  the  raisin  mar- 
ket, as  many  vineyards  would  be  abandoned.  This 
is  all  in  the  right  direction.  Diversify,  produce 
more,  and  buy  less. 

RaiiHav         Really,  these  great  companies  are 
reaching  down  to  these  days  of 
small  things.     It  is  telegraphed 
from  San  Jose  as  follows  : 

A  new  inetliiid  of  handling  through  freight  from  California 
to  the  Easteiii  market  has  been  inaugurated  over  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific  and  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  railroads. 
The  essential  feature  ot  the  plan  is  to  have  the  cars  put 
through  from  starting  ^>oint  to  destination  iu  as  quick  time  as 
possible,  and  to  keep  track  of  the  shipincnl  every  day  while 
it  is  eii  itiiiti',  so  that  in  case  the  shipper  should  desire  lo  have 
the  consignment  diverted  to  another  point  it  will  simply  be 
necessary  for  him  to  notify  the  Santa  Fe  agent  of  lii.s  city, 
who  will  know  exactly  at  what  point  on  tlu;  line  the  car 
should  be  on  that  date,  and  will  then  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  have  the  diversion  made. 

This  is  nice.  It  is  really  encouraging  to  lind  that 
a  railway  man  is  able  to  find  out  where  anything  is 
while  it  is  rmifi-.  Usually  it  is  neither  here  nor 
there  until  it  turns  up  somewhere.  About  this  diver- 
sion proposed,  perhaps  other  roads  are  also  doing 
that.  If  the  Santa  Fe  wants  to  do  something  new, 
let  it  arrange  to  deliver  fractional  parts  of  carloads, 
as  has  often  been  proposed,  but  pronounced  not 
feasible  by  the  managers.  It  ought  to  be  found 
practicable  to  auction  out  of  a  car  as  much  as  can 
be  sold  at  fair  prices  at  every  considerable  town  as 
it  is  reached. 

caierpiiiar  If  jt  were  not  for  the  diseases  and 
Disease.  confiict  in  the  insect  world  the 
earth  would  not  continue  in  its  present  course.  Foi'- 
tunately  nature  has  provided  for  that.  William 
Ingalls,  who  farms  one  of  the  largest  tracts  of  land 
in  the  Russian  River  Valley,  brings  the  encouraging 
report  that  army  worms  are  drying  up  by  the  tiiou- 
sands,  and  tlial  tlie  danger  from  the  pest  is  past  in 
the  region  between  Healdsburg  and  (Jueriieville. 
'"I  never  saw  anything  like  the  manner  in  which 
those  pests  are  disappearing,"  said  Ingalls.  '  In 
looking  over  my  potato  patch  this  luorning  1  noticed 
that  the  worms  have  disappeared.  Closer  investiga- 
tion showed  that  thousands  were  lying  on  the  ground 
dead."  Of  course,  larvte  disappear  as  though  by 
magic  when  the  time  comes  for  their  transformation, 
and  people  who  think  them  gone,  are  deceived  there- 
by. But  if  one  finds  the  true  corpus  ililit  ti,  it  means 
disease  and  death. 


Of  the  11,()21,.")30  square  miles  that  Africa  com- 
prises, England  now  holds  2,194,880.  France  has 
H,H2(),790  square  miles,  including  Algeria,  Tunis,  and 
a  large  part  of  the  Sahara;  Germany,  884.S10,  the 
greater  part  acquired  since  1884;  Portugal,  which  at 
one  time  had  almost  a  monopoly  of  Africa,  now  owns 
only  826,780  S(|uare  miles;  Spain  holds  158,834, 
chiefly  on  the  Sahara  coast,  and  Italy  548,880.  The 
Congo  Free  State  contains  905,09(1  s(|uare  miles,  and 
the  Boer  Republic  177,750.  Europe  has  already 
seized  upon  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  conti- 
nent. 

The  beet  crop  of  the  Pajaro  and  Salinas  valleys 
says  the  P<ij<intiilait  never  looked  better.  It  is  a 
beauty  and  promises  to  be  a  record  breaker.  If  the 
favorable  aspect  continues  to  the  close  of  the  sea- 
son the  Watsonville  sugarie  will  stack  up  some 
figures  for  its  cotnpetitors  at  home  and  abroad  to 
shy  at. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 


The  directors  of  the  Valley  road  decided  very  wise- 
ly that  it  would  be  time  enough  to  celebrate  when 
the  work  was  done ;  and  so,  the  beginning  of 
constructive  operations  last  Friday  was  without 
fuss  or  feathers.  Melville  Clark,  grade  con- 
tractor for  the  first  section,  just  loaded  up  his  wagon 
with  earth  and  emptied  it  in  the  place  designated  by 
the  engineers  ;  three  hundred  other  wagons  fell  into 
line — and  that  was  all  there  was  to  it.  Naturally 
enough  the  occasion  was  made  a  good  deal  of  by  the 
people  of  Stockton.  They  as.sembled  in  large  num- 
bers to  see  the  first  blow  struck,  and  later  let  off 
steam  in  a  torch-light  procession,  explosions  of  fire- 
works and  speech-making.  Throughout  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  and  in  this  city  the  event,  while  un- 
marked by  special  ceremonies,  was  felt  to  be  one  of 
profound  importance.  From  this  time  on  progress 
will  be  rapid.  All  the  men  who  can  profitably  be 
employed  will  be  put  on,  and  as  fast  as  the  roadbed 
is  made  ready,  rails  will  be  laid.  A  vast  quantity  of 
materials — tools,  rails,  timber,  etc. — has  been  massed 
at  Stockton. 


The  range  of  Democratic  Presidential  gossip  is 
limited  by  circumstances  which  keep  the  candidates 
out  of  sight.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  Mr. 
Cleveland's  ambitions  for  another  term,  but  it  all 
seems  to  us  very  idle.  In  the  first  place,  the  tradi- 
tions which  oppose  a  third  term  are  so  strong  that 
nobody  could  reasonably  hope  to  overcome  them. 
Again,  Mr.  Cleveland  is  so  out  of  accord  with  his 
party  that  he  could  not,  probably,  be  nominated  even 
if  the  third -term  bugbear  were  out  of  the  way. 
After  Mr.  Cleveland,  nobody  is  so  much  talked  about 
in  connection  with  next  year's  chances  as  Ex- 
Secretary  Whitney,  who  has  both  strong  and  weak 
points.  His  standing  in  the  party  is  unsurpassed 
and  his  abilities  are  unquestioned;  but  he  is  un- 
fortunately associated  with  the  Standard  Oil 
monopoly  and  with  Wall  street,  and  is  fairly  repre- 
sentative of  those  interests  against  which  Demo- 
cratic traditions  stand  opposed.  He  is  as  staunch 
for  the  gold  standard  as  Mr.  Cleveland.  Secretary 
Carlisle  is  scarcely  more  available.  Prior  to  his 
recent  efforts  in  advocacy  of  the  gold  standard  he 
was  esteemed  a  very  probable  compromise  candi 
date;  but  now  he  is  almost  as  cordially  hated  by  free- 
coinage  advocates  as  Cleveland  or  John  Sherman. 
There  are  several  strong  free-coinage  leaders  in  the 
Democratic  party,  but  they  are  from  the  South,  and 
therefore  hardly  available  as  Presidential  timber. 
As  yet  no  name  has  been  brought  forth  which 
inspires  any  assurances  of  success  before  the  Demo- 
cratic convention. 


Those  Republican  statesmen  whose  names  have 
become  associated  with  next  year's  Presidential 
chances  are  singularly  forward  in  letting  the  people 
know  where  they  stand  on  the  money  issue.  Major 
McKinley,  Mr.  Allison  and  Mr.  Hariison  have  each 
announced  himself  in  plain  terms  as  an  advocate  of 
bimetallism,  subject  to  international  agreement. 
Mr.  Reed  has  not  recently  dealt  publicly  with  finan- 
cial subjects,  but  from  his  somewhat  sensational 
outgivings  last  year,  he  is  assumed  to  be  a  more  rad- 
ical friend  of  the  white  metal,  though  still  falling 
short  of  the  free  coinage  ideal.  Mr.  Morton  is  for 
the  gold  standard,  as  is  Mr.  Depew.  Up  to  this  time 
no  Republican  aspirant  of  open  and  decided  free 
silver  views  has  been  named  ;  and  it  is  questionable 
if  there  is  in  the  ranks  of  the  party  a  man  who  com- 
bines with  such  views  other  qualities  calculated  to 
command  notice  in  the  nominating  convention.  On 
the  whole  it  appears  very  unlikely  that  free  coinage 
Republicans  will  have  the  chance  to  vote  for  a  Pres- 
idential candidate  just  to  their  liking,  for  they  will 
probably  have  to  go  either  against  their  silver 
notions  or  against  their  party. 


With  reference  to  what  was  said  in  this  column 
last  week  concerning  Mr.  Harrison's  possible  election 
to  the  Senate,  the  case  of  John  Quincy  Adams  is 
very  much  in  point.  Following  his  service  in  the 
Presidential  ofRce,  Mr.  Adams  entered  the  House  of 
Representatives— choosing  the  lower  chamber  in- 
stead of  the  Senate  because  it  was  more  congenial  to 
his  temperawput — a^nd  served  for  seventeen  years. 


or  until  his  death.  It  was  in  this  long  congressional 
career  that  he  did  his  most  notable  work  and  made 
the  better  part  of  his  fame.  His  experience  in  public 
life  at  home  and  abroad,  coupled  with  the  distinction  of 
his  Presidential  service,  made  him  at  once  the  best 
equipped  and  most  considered  member  of  Congress; 
and  these  advantages  he  put  to  admirable  account. 
The  judgment  of  his  fellow-countrymen  has  approved 
his  course  as  one  of  eminent  value  and  of  real  dig- 
nity. Mr.  Adams  was  too  earnest  and  too  genuine 
a  man  to  allow  small  vanities  based  on  past  political 
rank  to  send  him  into  a  picturesque  but  unprofitable 
retirement  while  he  had  still  good  work  in  him.  If, 
as  it  is  reported,  Mr.  Harrison  feels  the  same  way, 
it  appears  to  us  a  fact  highly  creditable  to  his 
common  sense  and  to  his  patriotic  instinct.  He  is 
still  in  full  vigor  of  life,  splendidly  equipped  for 
public  service;  and  if  the  people  of  his  State  would 
like  him  to  serve  them  in  the  Senate  there  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  do  it. 


There  is  in  progress  at  Chicago  as  we  write,  an 
eight-day  joint  discussion  of  the  currency  question 
between  Mr.  Harvey,  author  ofi;"  Coin's  Financial 
School,"  and  Mr.  Horr,  a  widely  known  ex-member 
of  Congress.  Mr.  Horr's  undertaking  is  to  break 
do  wn  the  statements  and  reasonings  of  the  "Finan- 
cial School,"  and  Mr.  Harvey,  of  course,  is  on  the  de- 
fensive. The  discussion  is  attracting  wide  atten- 
tion, and  the  daily  papers  print  long  columns  of 
more  or  less  tedious  dialogue.  In  this  connection  it 
is  interesting  to  note  the  effects  of  partisan  bias. 
All  the  gold  papers  declare  that  Horr  is  beating 
Harvey  at  every  point,  while  the  free  silver  papers 
are  just  as  positive  that  Harvey  is  driving  Horr  to 
the  wall.  This  is  always  the  way  with  such  discus- 
sions. They  never  convince  anybody — never  do  any- 
thing more,  in  fact,  than  to  illustrate  the  forensic 
qualities  of  the  disputants,  and  promote  the  spirit  of 
controversy.  So  far  as  practiiial  results  are  con- 
corned,  Messrs.  Harvey  and  Horr  might  as  well  put 
their  personal  qualities  to  the  test  of  a  foot  race  or  a 
boxing  bout. 

Great  preparations  are  being  made  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  for  a  series  of  yacht  races  to  again 
determine  the  ownership  of  the  famous  "America" 
cup  which  for  so  many  years  has  been  held  in  this 
country  against  British  efforts  to  reclaim  it.  Lord 
Dunraven,  who  in  1893  sailed  his  yacht,  the  Val- 
kyrie, unsuccessfully  against  the  American  Vigilant, 
is  again  the  challenger  and  will  sail  a  new  boat 
named  for  the  original  Valkyrie  which  was  sunk  in  a 
collision  shortly  after  her  return  home  two  years 
ago.  The  American  interest  will  be  represented  by 
a  new  boat  especially  built  for  the  purpose  and  ap- 
propriately called  the  Defender.  Of  this  boat  great 
work  is  expected.  As  a  test  of  her  (juality,  she  was 
!  sailed  last  week  against  the  Vigilant — the  winner  of 
1893 — and  fairly  beat  her  twice.  The  great  contest 
is  to  come  off  in  October  over  a  course  just  outside 
New  York  harbor,  and  it  is  bound  to  excite  the 
wildest  enthusiasm  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean.  The 
facts  connected  with  the  "America"  cup — the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  gift  by  Queen  Victoria  and  the  long 
series  of  contests  by  which  its  possession  has  been 
maintained — appeals  to  patriotic  sentiment  both 
here  and  in  England,  and  the  fight  for  it  has  almost 
the  interest  of  a  naval  battle. 


The  sensibilities  of  the  Sacramento  RrronJ- (lu'on 
have  been  grievously  shocked  by  the  interest  ex- 
pressed by  the  American  people  in  the  matter  of  the 
new  baby  Cleveland.    It  says  : 

"It  is  simply  siekeningr,  this  twaddle  and  gush  on  the  part 
of  certain  alleged  newspapers  over  the  birth  of  a  baby  to  Mrs. 
Grover  Cleveland.  She,  like  any  other  good  woman  and  wife, 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  safe  delivery  of  a  child;  and  the 
father.  President  Cleveland,  is  to  be  congratulated,  as  is  any 
other  good  man  and  husband  who  becomes  a  father.  But 
beyond  that  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  treating  the 
birth  of  this  child  out  of  the  common." 

Now,  the  interest  which  the  public  has  shown  in 
this  event  appears  to  us  to  have  a  very  different  and 
an  altogether  wholesome  significance.  We  have 
looked  upon  it  as  a  demonstration  of  the  sound- 
heartedness  of  the  American  people,  that  they  turn 
with  warm  interest  from  the  sensational  froth  of  the 
time  to  a  very  natural,  very  simple  and  very  human 
event  related  to  the  domestic  life  of  the  chief  magis- 
trate. The  time,  we  trust,  may  never  come  when 
the  women  of  America — ^and  the  men,  too — will  not 


be  profoundly  interested  in  such  a  happy  incident  as 
the  birth  of  a  child  to  the  household  of  their  President. 
There  are,  unquestionably,  more  important  matters 
as  related  to  public  affairs,  but  there  can  be  no 
wholesomer  or  sweeter  subject  of  general  gossip. 
And  if,  in  giving  the  President  our  congratulations, 
we  forget,  for  the  moment,  whether  he  is  a  Demo- 
crat or  a  Republican,  whether  he  stands  for  gold  or 
silver  money,  whether  or  not  we  approve  of  all 
his  official  acts — why,  so  much  the  better.  May 
Fortune  bless  Baby  Marian — and  may  she  grow  up 
as  sweet  and  true  a  woman  as  her  charming  mother! 


The  Marketing  Problem. 


Ijetter  Xo.  3  from  Col.  Hergey. 

To  THE  Editor:— Before  discussing  item  I  of  quotations 
made  from  your  "  Fruit  Grower"  correspondent,  I  wish  to 
correct  a  misprint  of  my  communication  in  last  week's  issue 
wherein  your  "dcrH,"  I  presume,  caused  me  to  say  that  the 
four  united  associations  concentrated  and  sold  in  a  single  sea- 
son $110,000  worth  of  fruits.  It  should  have  been  }!710,000 
worth.  , 

I. 

"  [  liifrr  U,-i  t]  fpiilchUiij  irith  a  (/oofi  (Irnl  (if  intrrexf  tjic  di^errnt 
moms  in, I, I,  ill  iliirnciil  xrrlioiia  for  ilic.  pin-iiiixr  iif  hrtteriini  the 
condition  111  llir  Ji  iiit  iiilriTHlK,  anil  I  have,  regretted  Id  .see  .so  many 
\ie.ar»  and  ariisiins  spe/tt  in  the  vain  effort  for  somethina  hetter.  I 
had  hoped  i/cars  ago  that  the  fruit  bustnens  had  passed  the  experi- 
mental stage." 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  some  of  the  people  are  watch- 
ing what  others  engaged  in  the  same  industry  are  doing  to 
enhance  the  interests  of  that  industry.  Wise  people  can 
profit  from  the  failures  of  others  when  they  are  made,  and 
carefully  observed,  ft  is  one  of  the  best  phases  of  our  efforts, 
that  they  are  watched  with  interest.  It  is  true  "(nnrc.-i " 
have  been  made,  having  for  their  object  the  bettering  of  the 
conditions  of  the  fruit  industry.  Not  many  years  ago  the  en- 
tire product  of  our  State  was  required  for  canners  use  and 
home  consumption.  "  rencs  (f(/i("this  must  have  been  the 
conditions  and  presumably  the  time  when  your  correspondent 

hoped  the  fruit  business  had  passed  tliroiir/li  its  experimental 
stages.'''' 

Changed  conditions  required,  however,  additional  experi- 
ments, and  they  are  being  made.  These  changed  conditions 
are  the  production  of  ()0,0()(l,()OU  pounds  of  one  kind  of  dried 
fruit  as  against  two  or  three  million  a  few  years  ago,  and 
thousands  of  acres  still  planted  and  not  yet  producing.  All 
of  the  old  methods  and  machinery  of  former  times  are  as  inade- 
quate as  the  sickle  is  to-day  for  harvesting  our  grain  crop  or 
the  "  two-horse  team  "  for  sending  the  same  to  the  consuming 
market.  There  were  very  many  small  growers  and  many 
large  ones,  and  both  rapidly  increasing.  Capitalists  invested 
in  lands  and  planted  orchards  by  the  square  mile.  Syndi- 
cates were  formed,  concentrating  capital  for  a  like  purpose. 
Canner's  and  merchant  driers  formed  associations  and  fixed 
prices  for  the  growers'  fruit  while  the  trees  were  yet  in 
bloom. 

The  small  grower,  and  in  not  a  few  instances  the  large  one, 
thought  the  time  had  come  for  them  to  begin  to  do  something 
looking  to  continued  welfare  and  protection.  Meetings  were 
held,  discussions  had,  and  the  growers'  wisdom  crystallized 
into  associations,  having  a  beginning  in  Santa  Clara  valley. 
Their  unexpected  (;)  success  attrai^ted  the  interest  and  at- 
tention of  all  sections  of  the  State,  and  efforts  have  been 
made  and  successful  results  obtained  in  the  several  branches 
of  the  fruit  industry  throughout  the  State.  And  "»ic  condi- 
tiiiiis  of  llic  fruit  inlrre.'its  are  Jietterrir'  thereby.  The  orange 
ind  stry  has  been  carefully  and  successfully  managed  in  this 
way.  The  wine  industry,  so  closely  akin  to  ours,  has  arisen 
to  its  feet  and  seems  to  have  strength  and  firmness.  The 
fruit  industry  is  now  placed  in  a  position  that  it  can  better 
care  for  itself  and  the  individual  grower.  He  need  no  longer 
compete  with  his  neighbor  nor  against  himself.  He  need  no 
longer  be  obliged  to  pledge  his  crop  or  take  whatever  neces- 
sity compels  in  time  of  distress.  He  is  no  longer  obliged  to 
sell  when  the  buyer  is  supplied  and  the  speculator  or  "con- 
signment dump"  are  the  alternatives.  He  can  manage  his 
product  IF  HE  wn,i.,  as  other  products  are  managed,  and  sell 
them  when  the  trade  demands  them  or  wlU  take  them  at 
reasonable  values.  He  need  not  send  his  gnods  :tO()0  miles 
away,  totally  ignorant  of  the  conditions  where  they  are  sent, 
unless  he  wishes  to.  He  has  become  and  is  becoming  more  in- 
telligent at  every  stage  of  his  industry  from  the  selection  of 
soil  to  the  sale  of  his  product.  This  is  all  very  largely 
attributable  to  " //le  j/iorex  mrt((e  In  different  seetions  for  *  '* 
hrttering  the  condition  of  the  fruit  interests  '" 

If  this  be  true,  and  I  don't  think  it  can  be  reasonably 
doubted,  your  "fruitgrower"  has  no  reason  to  regret  that 
these  moves  have  been  made.  He  cannot  truthfully  say  that 
he  "  has  regretted  to  see  so  maiin  ni  ars  and  seasons  spnit  in  vain 
effort.''  He  may  well  say  that  he  regrets  that  the  ''growers" 
are  not  "  renihi-ninde  "  business  men  and  that  they  sometimes 
try  to  accomplish  great  things  too  quickly,  but  we  desire  to 
assure  him  that  when  the  farmer  gets  ''settled  down  to  Inisi- 
iie.s.s"  the  ordinary  "character"  may  as  well  stand  aside. 
Your  correspondent  said,  "[  had  hoped  years  ago  that  the  fruit 
business  liad  passed  through  its  crperimenlal  stages."  This  hope 
surely  is  '•  in  rain  "  if  it  was  intended  to  cover  the  whole  sit- 
uation. The  fruit  industry  and  the  fruit  product  are  still  in 
their  infancy.  Millions  of  pounds  will  soon  be  added  to  our 
product,  and,  to  live,  wo  must  dispose  of  it.  Our  ability  to 
carry  when  not  wanted  must  be  increased,  our  consuming 
markets  broadened  and  our  knowledge  of  methods  must  be 
extended.  We  must  become  more  expert  in  all  things.  Shall 
we  do  this  ourselves,  educate  our  children  to  do  it  and  be- 
come a  force  and  power  in  our  own  behalf,  or  shall  wo 
"gather  *  *  dru  *  *  grade "  a,m\  "  tie  content ."  The  farm 
produces  brains  as  well  as  muscle,  and  it  is  a  notable  fact  that, 
the  best  business  houses  in  our  busy  country  are  established 
and  maintained  by  the  "  hogs  from  the  farm"  grown  into  busi- 
ness service.  Why  not,  then,  continue  our  "  mores,"  accumu- 
late force  and  ability  with  experience,  and  do  in  a  measure 
for  ourselves  what  otherwise  we  shall  be  obliged  to  compen- 
sate others  for  doing  '.  We  must  move  with  the  moving 
masses  and  be  not  always  "plodders."  Piiilo  Heksey. 


C.  S.  SwBNsoN,  in  the  Salinas  Index,  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  wonderful  development  of  orchard  interests  in 
the  San  Miguel  canyon.  He  reports  that  .")!),400  trees  have 
been  planted  in  the  canyon  to  date,  the  total  of  each  variety 
being  as  follows:  16,.');i()  apple,  l~,Ki'J  prune,  10,177  apricot. 
.tIOI  pear,  001.')  peach,  KiiMJ  cherry,  3187  almond,  lUO  plum, 
walnut,  285  olive,  103  chestnut,  70  orange,  30  lemon,  and  21,:i ,(» 
grape  vines. 
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Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
July  24,  1895,  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Dale  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal  Raic- 

Maximum  Temperature 
for  the  Week  

Minimum  Temperature  | 
for  the  Week    j 

Eureka  

11 

.02 

10 

68 

48 

Red  Bluff  

.16 

.02 

.01 

102 

66 

Sacramento  

.04 

T 

T 

94 

54 

San  Francisco  

.01 

T 

.01 

64 

51 

T 

T 

108 

60 

Los  Angeles  

T 

T 

82 

56 

San  Diego  

T 

74 

00 

36 

.12 

112 

70 

Weather  and  Crops. 


Report  of    the  State   Weather   Servire   for    Week  Ending 
•Hid  Inst. 

Director  Barwick  of  the  California  Weather  and 
Crop  Service  summarizes  as  follows  : 

The  averaf^e  temperature  for  the  week  endinff 
July  22d  was  for  Eureka  54°;  Independence,  7S°;  F^os 
Angeles  68°;  Red  Bluff,  84°;  Sacramento,  72°;  San 
Francisco  58°;  Diego  66°. 

Compared  with  the  normal  temperatures  there 
was  a  deficiency  at  all  points  of  from  one  to  three 
degrees,  except  at  Red  Bluff. 

The  weather  during  the  week  has  been  abnormally  j 
cool  at  all  points  in  the  State  except  Red  Bluff, 
which  shows  an  excess  of  heat  over  the  normal  of 
three  degrees. 

Crops  are  in  the  same  condition  as  was  reported 
last  week — that  is,  poor.  The  weather  has  been  ex- 
ceptionally cool  for  July,  and  has  therefore  retarded 
the  ripening  of  fruits  of  all  kinds. 

fSacraiiieiito  Valley. 

Tehama  (Ked  Bluff)— Grain  reported  very  much  shriveled ; 
gardens  on  bottom  lands  doing  fine,  and  melons  are  ripening 
fast. 

Bi'TTE  (Penlz)— Good  crop  of  peaches,  plums  iind  pears,  while 
grapes  promise  a  good  .yield. 

CoLi'SA  (Sites)— Yield  is  a  light  one  in  wheat,  but  barley  is 
turning  out  quite  well.  (Grand  Island)— Yield  of  barley  is 
good,  but  wheat  is  short.  Farmers  are  plowing  in  the  tules 
as  the  water  recedes. 

Yi)i,o — The  river  farmers  are  about  completing  the  putting 
in  of  their  crops  as  the  water  recedes  in  the  vicinity  of 
Knight's  Landing. 

Soi.AXo  (CoUinsvillel —Yield  as  shown  b.v  the  grain  alread.v 
threshed  is  at  least  one-third  less  than  last  year.  The  short- 
age is  attributed  to  the  north  winds  of  June.  A  good  deal  of 
grain  was  shelled  out  by  the  winds  and  man.v  of  the  stalks  of 
grain  were  broken  off  and  fell  down  so  low  that  the  heads 
could  not  be  reached  b.v  the  machine.  (Dixon) — Many  things 
conspired  to  cause  the  shortage  in  the  grain  crop  of  thi.s  sec- 
tion. In  some  lethalities  all  the  damage  was  done  by  the  north 
winds,  in  others  the  late  frosts  seem  to  have  blighted  the 
grain,  and  one  locality  south  of  town,  which  escaped  both  of 
the  others,  succumbed  to  the  ravages  of  the  joint  worm.  All 
these  causes  combined  reduced  the  yield  to  considerably  less 
than  halt  a  crop,  or  the  iKwrcst  yield  on  record  except  the  dry 
season  of  Ixi'A. 

San  Joaquin  Valley. 
Loni — The  alfalfa  crop  will  be  short.    Corn  and  beans  are 
doing  well. 

Fresno  (Reedley)— Peaches  are  getting  ripe;  grains  will  be 
.several  weeks  earlier  than  last  year.  (Kaston)— All  varieties 
of  grapes  have  made  rapid  progress.  Zinfandels  promise  a 
big  crop.  Generally  speaking,  muscats  will  also  make  a  good 
crop. 

KiN<;s  (Hanfordi— The  grape  crop  this  season  will  average 
with  the  best  of  previous  years.  There  will  bo  more  drying — 
that  is,  more  care  will  be  exercised  in  the  drying  process-- 
than  usual,  and  none  of  the  second  crop  will  bo  made  into 
raisins. 

Southern  California. 

Sasta  B.Mii!AHA--The  wheat  crop  in  this  county  is  a  failure. 
The  mustard  crop  around  Lompoc  is  inferior  in  quality,  owing 
to  its  getting  scorched  by  a  few  days  of  hot  sun  just  after  go- 
ing out  of  bloom. 

Ventcka— The  mornings  have  been  foggy.  Beans  are 
growing  rapidly.  Fruit  is  ripening  fast,  and  in  the  young 
orchards  is  of  a  fair  quality. 

Los  An(;ei.ks  (Los  Angeles) — The  damp,  cloudy  and  foggy 
nights  are  a  detriment  to  summer  crops. 

San  Die(;(>  (Poway)— Peaches  are  ripening  in  commercial 
((uantities,  hut  t  he  crop  is  light  and  the  quality  good.  (Otay) — 
Threshing  has  begun  and  the  quality  is  poor. 


California  Forest  Tree  Literature. 


To  THE  EniTOK  :— I  am  desirous  of  obtaining  a  text-book  on 
Forestry  of  California— a  work  treating  directly  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  pei'uliarities  of  each  kind  of  forest  trees,  so  that  by 
its  aid  1  ma.v  be  able  to  identify  trees  at  present  unknown  to 
me.  Will  you  kindly  recommend  some  publications  on  the 
subject  ;  .loiix  A.  VoGi.Esox. 

Neenach,  Los  Angeles  Co. 

There  is  no  text-book  of  Californian  forestry,  but 
the  works  by  which  the  trees  of  the  State  may  be 
identified  are:  Prof.  Greene's  '"Illustrations  of 
West  American  Oaks,"  the  same  author's  books  of 
descriptive  botany,  namely,  tho  "  Bay  liegion 
Manual"  and  the  ''Flora  Franciscana,"  also  the 
volume  upon  our  pines  by  Prof,  l.enunon,  wliieh  was 
put»Ushe(i  spine  years  since  by  tb©  State  Bo^rcl  of 


Forestry.  The  "West  American  Oaks"  is  not  for 
sale,  but  may  be  found  in  some  public  libraries.  The 
books  by  Prof.  Greene  which  can  be  purchased  are 
as  follows: 

"Flora  Franciscana."  An  attempt  to  classify  and  describe 
the  Vascular  Plants  of  Middle  California.  Parts  i,  ii  and 
iii.    (pp.  ;i5-2,  isni-!)2l  finished.    Price  *2. 00. 

"  Manual  of  the  Botan.v  of  the  Region  of  San  Francisco  Ba.v." 
A  systematic  arransement  of  the  higher  plants  growing 
spontaneously  in  the  counties  of  Marin,  Sonoma,  Napa,  So- 
lano, Contra  Costa.  Alameda,  Santa  Clara.  San  Mateo  and 
San  Francisco,  in  the  State  of  California.  One  volume,  8vo. 
pp.  xiii,  328,  lSf»4.  Price  of  library  issue,  $2.00;  of  school 
issue,  single  copy,  ?1..50. 

Though  the  Manual  treats  primarily  of  the  Bay 
Region  botany,  the  plants  have  of  course  a  wide 
range  up  and  down  the  coast.  The  books  may  be 
ordered  from  this  office  postpaid. 


Qieanings. 


Nai'a  has  a  local  improvement  club.  It  is  giving  its  first 
attention  to  the  beautification  of  the  city  streets  and  the 
roads  leading  to  town. 

Two  WOMEN  were  arrested  on  Saturda.v  last  for  taking  two 
small  apples  from  a  tree  in  the  grounds  of  D.  A.  Cohen  in 
Alameda.  They  pleaded  guilty,  but  the  judge  declined  to 
impo.se  a  penalty. 

Work  on  a  big  raisin  warehouse  wa.s  begun  at  San  Jose  last 
week.  The  warehouse  will  be  controlled  by  Fresno  capital- 
ists, chief  among  whom  is  A.  B.  Butler.  Raisins  and  dried 
prunes  will  be  the  principal  products  handled. 

The  boiler  of  a  threshing  engine  belonging  to  the  outfit  of 
Hanford  Bros,  exploded  on  the  17th  inst.,  about  ten  miles 
from  Tulare.  Engineer  McCornish  and  Clarence  Torre.v  were 
instantly  killed  and  eight  other  men  were  so  badly  scalded 
and  otherwise  injured  by  flying  scraps  of  iron  that  some  of 
them  will  die. 

Watsonville  Pajarittiiini :  The  little  man  from  .lapaii  is  be- 
coming as  much  of  a  bother  in  labor  fields  as  was  the  Mon- 
golian in  the  days  of  Dennis  Kearney's  prominence.  He  is  a 
tnore  troublesome  fellow  to  handle  than  the  Mongolian.  He 
fights  back,  and  he  crowds  himself  into  all  fields  of  employ- 
ment. A  demand  for  the  restriction  of  Japanese  immigration 
j  is  going  to  be  quite  loud-toned  in  California  in  the  near  future, 
and  it  promises  to  be  a  big  issue  in  the  next  general  State 
election. 

The  Western  Packing  Co.'s  works  at  Portland,  Oregon, 
have  started  up  canning  horse  flesh.  A  dispatch  from  Port- 
land dated  10th  inst.,  says :  The  first  batch  of  horses  were 
shipped  from  Arlington  a  few  days  ago.  They  are  just  off  the 
range  and  are  in  good  condition.  About  ten,  it  is  said,  were 
killed  to-day.  The  railroad  campanies  have  been  asked  to 
make  a  rate  on  canned  horse  meat  in  carload  lots  to  the  East 
at  $1  per  hundred.  Special  rates  have  been  quoted  on  live 
horses  from  Idaho  and  Arizona  to  Portland. 

Orange,  July  lit.— The  Orange  County  Fruit  Exchange  will 
end  its  season's  .shipping  this  week.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  standard  seedlings,  for  which  it  is  impossible  to  find  a 
market,  the  Exchange  will  have  made  a  clean  sweep  of  all 
fruit.  The  executive  committee  will  receive  about  $lfi,0(X) 
rebate  from  the  refrigerator  car  service.  Of  this  amount 
Orange  county  will  receive  about  f2000.  Heretofore  these 
rebates  have  gone  into  the  pockets  of  the  commission  men.  It 
is  claimed  that  growers  who  marketed  their  oranges  through 
the  association  will  realize  more  than  those  who  sold  through 
commission  men. 

Nai'A  RruMr.r  :  The  vineyard  industry  "  up  valley  "  is  by 
no  means  dead.  The  phylloxera  has,  in  years  gone  bj',  de- 
stroyed thousands  of  acres  of  once  flourishing,  productive  and 
valuable  vineyards.  In  numerous  instances  these  vine.vards 
will  not  be  renewed,  but  many  will  be  replanted  to  resistant 
vines,  the  acreage  of  which  is  annually  increasing.  There  is 
a  brighter  prospect  for  better  prices  for  grapes  in  the  future 
than  have  for  some  time  ruled.  Now  that  the  way  has  been 
found  to  succossfull.v  prevent  the  destructive  work  of  the 
phylloxera,  parties  interested  in  vine  growing  have  more 
courage  to  plant  than  they  have  had  for  many  years. 

Fkesno,  July  19. — The  books  of  the  County  Assessor  show  a 
falling  oft  of  14,801  in  the  raisin  vineyards  acreage  of  the  coun- 
ty during  the  fiscal  year  ended  July,  I8!I5.  In  the  correspond- 
ing term  of  1894  the  following  was  the  acreage  in  vines: 
Table  grapes,  '23;  wine  grapes,  l,;i:ifi;  raisin,  51,7S1.  This  year 
the  figures  are :  Table  grapes,  99;  wine,  l,'20l;  raisin,  .3ti,980. 
The  raisin  vineyards  representing  the  difference  have  been 
plowed  up  and  planted  in  fruit  or  .sown  with  alfalfa.  The 
number  of  fruit  trees  in  the  county  shows  an  increase  from 
048,827  to  702,001.  The  prospective  effect  on  raisin  prices,  due 
to  the  falling  off  in  the  raisin  acreage,  is  beginning  to  cause 
considerable  speculation  among  growers,  but  the  general  feel- 
ing is  that  the  raisin  industry  is  practically  ruined  at  the 
present  time. 

Nai-a  Reginter:  Farmers  and  stockmen  in  this  county  who 
in  past  years  have  found  it  to  their  interest  to  raise  sheep  in 
greater  or  less  numbers  long  ago  became  discouraged,  and  the 
industry  here,  as  elsewhere  in  this  State,  has  dwindled  to 
small  proportions.  Some  stockmen  have  kept  their  wool  over 
from  year  to  year,  thinking  that  better  prices  would  rule,  but 
continued  disappointment  has  fallen  to  their  lot.  It  is  an  in- 
disputable fact  that  as  long  as  the  present  tarifl  is  in  force 
there  will  be  no  inducement  for  parties  to  engage  in  raising 
sheep,  either  for  the  wool  or  for  mutton.  In  this  valley  few 
sheep  are  to  be  found.  Only  two  thousand,  in  round  numbers, 
were  reported  to  the  county  asses.sor  last  March.  Seldom 
does  one  hear  of  a  large  flock.  The  greatest  numbers  in  any 
one  locality  are  raised  in  Berryessa  valley. 

Mr.  Arthtr  R.  Brioos  of  Fresno  thus  writes  of  the  raisin 
industry:  "I  firmlj' believe  that  small  vine.vards  largely,  if 
not  wholly,  worked  by  the  owners,  without  employment  of 
hired  laborers,  are  most  profitable  to  the  owners.  The  great 
menace  to  this  industry  is  the  non-resident  holdings,  and 
other  holdings  controlled  by  men  without  adequate  means  to 
properly  oonduct  the  business.  Raisins  produced  by  both 
these  classes  are  too  often  improperly  cured  and  handled. 
Undor  consignment  thoy  are  generally  found  on  the  market 
at  any  price  obtainable,  to  the  serious  detriment  of  the  indus- 
try,  I  beljeve  in  prptecting  tUe  small  produper,  aad  »m  §ft^ 


isfied  this  can  best  be  done  by  establishing  the  rule  of  selling 
raisins  for  cash— in  the  sweat  box— as  fast  as  the  product  is 
cured.  If  packers  were  buyers  they  would  be  loth  to  slaugh- 
ter the  product  under  any  conditions." 

The  California  Poultry  Co.,  a  corporation,  will  soon  go  into 
the  chicken  and  egg  business  on  a  great  scale  near  this  city. 
The  company  will  have  a  capital  stock  of  *2.5,00O.  The  farin, 
which  is  to  be  located  near  Petaluma  or  Napa,  will  begin 
operations  November  1st,  and  the  first  chickens  will  be  puton 
the  market  the  first  of  January.  During  the  first  year  30,000 
fowls  will  be  marketed,  HO.OOO  the  .second  and  the  third  .vears. 
When  the  full  capacity  of  the  plant  is  reached,  90,000  chickens 
will  be  marketed.  The  plant  of  the  new  industry  will  consist 
of  an  incubator-house  ;20x3t  feet,  from  either  side  of  which 
will  extend  a  wing  40x13.5  feet,  to  be  known  as  the  boiler- 
houses,  and  a  feed  and  store  house  28x.")0  feet  and  two  stories 
high.  The  rest  of  the  farm,  which  is  to  be  of  forty  acres,  will 
be  devoted  to  breeding-houses  and  pons  for  the  fowls  which 
lay  the  eggs  for  the  incubator  and  for  the  market.  The 
breeding  pens,  in  which  are  kept  solely  the  hens  which  lay 
the  eggs  for  the  incubators,  will  be  18x700  feet,  divided  into 
sections  18x'20  feet,  with  an  out-of-door  court  •2Ox'20O  feet.  The 
building  will  occupy  about  a  quarter  of  the  farm,  aside  from 
that  occupied  by  the  main  buildings,  and  the  rest  will  be  de- 
voted to  pens  and  courts  similar  to  the  breeding  pens,  in 
which  the  fowls  which  lay  for  the  market  will  be  kept.  Each 
pen  accommodates  thirty  hens,  making  a  total  of  900  laying 
for  the  incubators  and  10,000  laying  for  the  market.  These 
latter,  as  stated,  furnish  an  output  of  2,000,000  eggs  annually. 
The  eggs  are  to  be  hatched  in  two  mammoth  incubators  of  a 
capacity  of '2040  eggs  each.  J.  A.  Finch,  late  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  is  the  loading  spirit  in  the  enterprise. 


Pacific  Coast  Hop  Report. 


We  are  indebted  to  Lillenthal  &  Co.  for  the  follow- 
ing statistical  hop  review: 

Crtiji  iif  1SH4—                                             Arrm.  RaleK. 

California                                                  8,fi00  77,.500 

Oreiron                                                     15.0(Mi  rt:i,(KK) 

Washington                                                 10,000  49,000 

British  Columbia                                         400  1,000 

Totals                                                      .34.4<K)  lOO.-'iOO 

Distribution  of  stock  from  June  30th,  18;t4,  to  July 


1st,  1895: 

CALIFORNIA. 

Unlff.  Bales. 

stock  from  1893  on  hand  June  .■«),  1804   2,.tO0 

Received  from  Oregon  and  Washington  

Returned  from  New  York   4(X) 

Crop  of  1894    77,500—  80,800 

Shipped  overland  by  rail   (56,200 

Shipped  to  foreign  ports  by  water   3,800 

Home  consumption   5,000 

Shipped  eastward  by  water   lOO —  74,100 

On  hand  July,  1,  1S<.».5   6,700 

OHEOON. 

Stock  from  1893  on  hand  June  30,  1894   .500 

Crop  of  1894    6.3,000—  63,500 


Shipped  overland  by  rail   00,850 

Shipped  to  California   400 

Home  consumption   7.50 —  62,000 

On  hand  July  1,  1895   1,500 

WASHINGTON. 

Stock  from  1893  on  hand  June  30.  1894   1,300 

Crop  of  1894    49,000—  .50,:«X) 

Shipped  overland  by  rail   4.5,.300 

Home  consumption   1,000—  46,300 

Oh  hand  July  1,  1895    4,000 

IIRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

Shipped  eastward   1,000 

RECAPITULATION. 

Total  stot'k  on  hand  June  -M).  1894    4.300 

Total  returned  from  New  York   400 

Total  Pacific  Coast  crop,  1894  190, .500—1 95, 200 

Total  rail  shipments  173,:i50 

Total  water  shipments   2,900 

Total  consumed  by  local  brewers   6,750—183,000 

Total  stock  o:i         J:i'y  1,  l-<'r,   12,200 


How  We  Go  to  Sleep. 


"  Order  is  Heaven's  first  law,"  and  the  truth  is 
manifested  even  in  the  process  of  going  to  sleep. 
When  a  man  drops  otT  to  sleep,  says  the  Cincinnati 
Medical  Jiiiinidl,  his  body  does  not  do  so  all  at  once, 
so  to  speak.  Some  senses  become  dormant  before 
others,  and  iihMiys  in  the  same  order.  As  he  be- 
comes drowsy  the  eyes  close  and  the  sense  of  seeing 
is  at  rest.  It  is  quickly  followed  by  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  sense  of  taste.  He  next  loses  the  sense 
of  smell,  and  then,  after  a  short  interval,  the  tym- 
panum becomes  insensible  to  sound,  or  rather,  the 
nerves  which  run  to  the  brain  from  it  fail  to  arouse 
any  sense  of  hearing.  The  last  sense  to  leave  is 
that  of  touch,  and  in  some  hypersensitive  people  it 
is  hardly  ever  dormant.  Even  in  their  case,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  discriminating  power  or  sense  of 
what  touched  them.  This  sense  is  also  the  first  to 
return  upon  awakening.  Then  hearing  follows  suit, 
after  that  taste,  and  then  the  eye  becomes  able  to 
flash  impressions  back  to  the  brain.  The  sense  of 
smell,  oddly  enough,  though  it  is  by  no  means  the 
first  to  go,  is  the  last  to  come  back.  The  same 
gradual  loss  of  power  is  observed  in  the  muscles  and 
sinews  as  well  as  in  the  senses.  Slumber  begins  at 
the  feet  and  slowly  spreads  up  the  limbs  and  trunk 
until  it  reaches  the  brain,  when  unconsciousness  is 
complete  and  the  whole  body  is  at  rest.  This  is  why 
sieep  i§  impossible  when  the  feet  are  eold, 
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AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE. 

Distribution  of  5alts  in  Alkali  Soils. 


By  E. 


An  Acconnt  of  the  Latest  Investigrs^tlons. 

W.  HiLGARD,  Director  of  Experiment  Stations  of  State 
University,  at  Santa  Ana  Farmers'  Institute. 

As  time  progresses  the  importance  of  the  alkali 
question — i.  c,  dealing  successfully  with  the  cultiva- 
tion of  lands  more  or  less  impregnated  with  soluble 
mineral  salts — becomes  more  and  more  obvious.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  mistaken  efforts  of  land 
owners  to  suppress  or  at  least  to  ignore  this  matter, 
for  fear  of  injuring  the  selling  value  of  their  lands, 
interpose  additional  difficulties  in  dealing  with  an 
intrinsically  sufficiently  difficult  problem.  In  view 
of  this  circumstance,  we  bear  patiently  the  disap- 
pointment we  have  undergone  in  finding  that,  unex- 
pectedly, one  of  our  geographically  most  important 
culture  experhnent  stations  is  located  upon  ground 
subject  to  all  the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  alkali  land,  since  we  are  thus  enabled  to 
study  the  problem  independently  of  any  private  in- 
terests. 

The  University  s  Facilities  for  the  Study.— The 
culture  experiment  station  near  the  town  of  Tulare, 
originally  intended  to  represent  the  Upper  San 
Joaquin  valley,  has  thus,  instead,  become  the  station 
for  the  study  of  the  alkali  problem  in  all  its  phases, 
from  the  mildpst  to  the  worst.  Until  this  problem 
is  solved,  no  certain  conclusions  for  the  region  at 
large  can  be  drawn  from  the  cultural  results  ob- 
served I  here,  since  we  know  that  all  the  vegetation 
on  the  station  grounds  is  under  more  or  less  stress 
from  the  alkali  in  the  soil.  If,  however,  we  shall  be 
successful  in  overcoming  this  influence — as  we  hope 
to  be — the  station  will  have  rendered,  not  only  to 
the  San  Joaquin  valley  and  the  State  at  large,  but  to 
the  entire  region  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  a 
most  important  service. 

Charnctcristic  Btltavior  of  Alkali  Soils. — For  an 
understanding  of  the  situation,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  re-state  here  that  in  their  vatural  condition  the 
lands  for  several  miles  around  the  station,  as  in 
hundreds  of  localities  elsewhere  in  the  valley  and  the 
State,  show  only  occasional  alkali  spots,  while  out- 
side of  these  spots,  during  the  spring  months,  the 
country  is  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  native 
(largely  annual)  herbaceous  plants,  many  being 
showy  Hovvers  and  aftordiog  a  most  attractive  sight, 
also  proving  beyond  question  the  great  inherent 
fertility  of  the  land.  As  the  season  advances,  from 
April  to  June  these  plants  go  to  seed  or  dry  up, 
leaving  the  land  more  or  less  bare,  or  with  only  a 
sparse  growth  of  hardy,  drouth-resisting,  partially 
perennial  jjlants.  There  is  not,  in  ordinary  seasons, 
any  perceptible  increase  or  decrease  in  the  area  of 
the  iuter.spersed  alkali  spots. 

When  such  land  is  put  under  cultivation  mitfiont  ir- 
rigation, it  will  in  years  of  unusual  moisture  bring 
very  heavy  crops  of  grain,  which  easily  make  up  for 
at  least  one  other  season  of  almost  total  failure  when 
the  rainfall  is  light  or  unfavorably  distributed.  It  is 
this  "fighting  chance"  of  a  highly  remunerative 
crop  that  has  in  so  many  cases  induced  the  invest- 
ment of  entire  fortunes  in  such  ventures,  frequently 
with  a  total  loss  and  financial  ruin  as  the  result — a 
kind  of  agricultural  gambling  little  better  in  itself, 
and  with  as  many  chances  against  success,  as  that 
at  the  faro  table,  but  now  happily  almost  a  thing  of 
the  past. 

Effect  of  Irrigaiion  upon  Allcali  Soils. — With  the 
advent  of  the  irrigation  ditch,  the  heavy  grain  crop 
becomes  for  a  few  years  a  matter  of  certainty.  Then 
there  is  a  gradual  change  for  the  worse.  First  it  is 
noticed  that  the  alkali  spots  increase  their  area  out- 
ward, often  merging  neighboring  small  spots  into  one 
large  one.  Then  new  ones  begin  to  appear,  at  first 
"  no  larger  than  a  man's  hand,"  but  enlarging  each 
year,  and  finally  often  so  cutting  up  and  reducing 
the  producing  area  that  the  land  is  abandoned  in 
disgust. 

The  "  rise  of  the  alkali  "  thus  brought  about  by  ir- 
rigation was  very  generally  at  first  attributed  (and 
sometimes  justly)  to  the  saline  character  of  the  irri- 
gation water  used.  But,  as  in  time  it  became  ap- 
parent that  even  the  purest  waters,  such  as  those  of 
Kings  and  Kaweah  rivers,  would  produce  the  same 
result,  the  conclusion  that  the  alkali  salts  ai'e  simply 
brought  up  by  evaporation  from  the  soil  itself  forced 
itself  upon  the  most  superficial  observers. 

The  Point  To  Be  Dcterniined. — Then  arose  the  ques- 
tion, "  How  much  of  these  salts  does  the  soil  con- 
tain, or  where  do  they  come  from  ?"  If  it  could  be 
shown  that  the  soil,  subsoil  and  substrata  were 
equally  impregnated  with  alkali,  and  would  continue 
to  supply  indefinite  amounts,  the  reclamation  of  such 
lands  for  permanent  cultivation  would  be  almost 
hopeless. 

We  at  first  approached  the  problem  by  the  exam- 
ination of  "bottom  waters"  in  cases  where  the 
latter  had  risen  from  a  considerable  depth  in  conse- 
quence of  a  filling  up  from  leaky  ditches.  It  was 
found  that,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  such  water 
contained  relatively  small  amounts  of  alkali  salts 
only — not  mpre  than  many  waters  successfully  used 


for  irrigation.  It  thus  became  evident  that  the  main 
mass  of  these  salts  exists  in  the  soil  and  subsoil  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  surface.  The  chemical  examination  of 
the  "alkaU"  moreover  showed  that  it  consists,  as  a 
rule,  of  such  compounds  as  are  known  to  be  formed 
in  all  soils  in  consequence  of  weathering,  and  that  it 
contains  all  the  ingredients  useful,  as  well  as  those 
useless,  to  plant  growth — substances  which  in  raiay 
countries  are  currently  leached  out  and  carried  out 
into  the  country  drainage  and  finally  into  the  ocean, 
but  in  regions  of  scanty  rainfall  remain  in  the  soil 
mass. 

We  are  thus  led  tcvthe  vitally  important  conclu- 
sion that  the  amount  of  the  salts  in  these  lands  is  hut 
limited,  and,  if  once  removed  or  rendered  innocuous 
to  crops  in  some  other  way,  it  will  take  thousands  of 
years  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  before  another 
such  accumulation  can  occur  from  the  very  gradual 
weathering  of  the  soil  mass. 

The  Method  of  Investigation. — In  view  of  the 
extraordinary  intrinsic  and  permanent  fertility  of 
alkali  lands  when  once  reclaimed,  it  has  seemed 
desirable  to  study  in  detail  the  manner  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  soluble  salts,  as  well  as  their  kind, 
at  different  depths  in  the  soil  and  at  different  sea- 
sons, so  as  to  gain  an  insight  into  their  migrations 
and  transformations,  and  thus  determine  the  best 
and  cheapest  methods  of  dealing  with  them. 

The  problem  is  a  very  complex  one  and  involves  a 
great  deal  of  labor,  hence  cannot  be  solved  in  one  or 
a  few  seasons  because  of  the  great  diversity  of  soil 
conditions.  The  investigation  has,  however,  yielded 
such  striking  and  practically  important  results  that 
it  seems  best  to  bring  them  to  public  notice  at  once. 

For  more  ready  understanding,  these  results  are 
tabulated  so  as  to  show  by  actual  determination  the 
increase  and  decrease  of  the  total  soluble  alkali,  as 
well  as  of  the  several  salts  composing  it.  The  soil 
samples  were  taken  (by  means  of  post-hole  augur)  so 
that  each  represented  a  vertical  column  of  three 
inches  of  soil,  continuing  thus  to  the  depth  of  four 
feet.  Each  of  these  samples  was  then  leached  of  its 
salts,  and  every  leaching  analyzed  separately. 


TABLE  r.— ALKALI  SALTS  AT  VARIOUS  DEPTHS  IN  UN- 
IRRIGATED  ALKALI  LAND,  COVERED  WITH 
NATURAL  HERBAGE. 


Depth  of  Soil  Columns 


The  predominance  of  carbonate  of  soda  seen  in 
these  diagrams  shows  at  once  that  the  Tulare  alkali 
is  very  "  black,"  so  that  the  use  of  gypsum  is  the 
first  thing  needful  in  attempting  any  reclamation  or 
preventive  measures;  but,  aside  from  this,  the 
diagrams  suggest,  very  instructively,  the  explana- 
tion of  many  points  not  well  understood  heretofore. 

Effect  of  the  Rainfall. — It  is  well  known  to  residents 
that  in  Tulare  and  northern  Kern  counties  the  great- 
est depth  to  which  the  soil  is  wetted  by  the  winter 
rains  rarely  exceeds  three  feet.  This,  then,  is  the 
depth  to  which  the  soluble  salts  in  the  soil  may  be 
washed  each  successive  year  by  the  natural  rainfall, 
and  from  this  depth  it  may  partially  or  wholly  re- 
ascend  toward  or  to  the  surface  during  each  dry 
season.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  near  the 
lower  limit  there  will  be  a  gradual  accumulation  of 
the  saline  matters,  which  reach  it  in  the  form  of 
strong  solutions.  Table  1  illustrates  this  strikingly. 
It  shows  the  condition  of  the  natural,  unirrigated 
land  at  a  point  half  a  mile  north  of  the  Experiment 
Station,  which  was  at  the  time  (May,  1895)  covered 
by  the  native  spring  growth  of  herbage  and  flowers, 
and  which  during  the  dry  season  shows  no  sign  of 
alkali  on  the  surface.  Evidently,  at  the  time  repre- 
sented here,  the  winter  rains  had  washed  the  alkali 
salts  so  far  down  into  the  subsoil  that  the  seeds  had 
no  difficulty  in  germinating  near  the  surface;  and  as 
the  growing  herbs  covered  the  surface,  practically 
all  the  evaporation  took  place  through  the  roots  and 
leaves,  and  the  alkali  did  not  move  upward  to  any 
great  extent.  The  roots  only  reached  to  the  level 
(18  to  24  inches)  where  the  impregnation  is  not 
strong  enough  to  hurt  them.  The  soil  moisture 
being  pretty  nearly  exhausted  by  the  evaporation 
through  the  plants  during  their  growth,  evaporation 
from  the  soil  could  not  thereafter  bring  any  percep- 
tible amount  of  salts  to  the  surface.  Thus  the  first 
rain  would  next  season  again  enable  the  seeds  to 
germinate  without  injury  from  the  alkali,  despite  the 
heavy  impregnation  farther  down,  which  is  seen  to 
be  greatest  about  the  last  half  of  the  third  foot. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  not  only  the  native  growth. 


but  also  any  crop  of  which  a  good  stand  has  been  ob- 
tained on  an  alkali  soil,  will  similarly  tend  to  di- 
minish or  prevent  the  rise  of  the  alkali.  Hence  a 
crop  of  alfalfa,  once  established,  may  flourish  for 
years  on  ground  that,  so  soon  as  it  is  left  bare  dur- 
ing the  dry  season  for  the  fall  sowing  of  a  grain  crop, 
may  prove  altogether  too  strong  and  may  kill  the 
grain. 

From  the  fifteen-inch  level  down  we  see  a  sudden 
and  very  rapid  decrease  of  the  salts,  so  that  toward 
the  end  of  the  fourth  foot  they  are  reduced  to  little 
more  thau  is  shown  at  the  end  of  the  first  foot  from 
the  surface. 

Those  familiar  with  "black  alkali"  lands  will  at 
once  recognize  the  three-foot  depth  as  the  one  at 
which,  in  punching  or  digging  post-holes  or  ditches, 
a  very  tough,  intractable  clay  hardpan  is  frequently 
encountered,  which,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  soon 
becomes  covered  with  abundance  of  white  salts. 
This  is  the  cause  of  the  thick  layer  of  salts  often  seen 
alongside  of  irrigation  ditches  in  the  alkali  regions. 

We  see  thus  demonstrated,  beyond  any  possible 
cavil,  the  correctness  of  the  conclusion  we  have  pre- 
viously drawn  from  the  examination  of  the  bottom 
waters,  viz.,  that  the  bulk  of  the  alkali  salts  is  even 
in  natural  alkaU  lands,  accumulated  within  easy 
reach  of  the  surface  and  underdrains,  and  that  if  this 
accumulation  is  once  removed,  no  more— or  at  least 
not  enough  to  do  any  harm— will  come  from  below. 
This  points  to  underdrainage  as  the  ready  and  com- 
plete corrective  of  all  alkali,  as  has  been  long  ago 
recommended  by  us.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
indiscriminate  use  of  underdrainage  is  to  be  recom- 
mended, since,  as  we  have  abundantly  shown,  enor- 
mous amounts  of  valuable  soil  ingredients  would  thus 
run  to  waste.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  other  means, 
presently  to  be  referred  to,  will  accomplish  the 
reclamation. 

Effects  of  Irrigation. — Let  us  now  see  what  effect 
irrigation,  or  the  establishment  of  leaky  ditches  in 
a  pervious  soil,  will  produce  in  land  circumstanced  as 
shown  in  PI.  1. 

As  regards  the  latter  case,  any  one  can  see  for 
himself  that  as  the  ditch  water,  filling  up  the  land 
from  below  upward,  comes  in  contact  with  the  alkali- 
sodden  subsoil  or  hardpan  layer,  it  will  dissolve  the 
salts  and  carry  them  up  toward  the  surface.  Evap- 
oration from  the  moistened  surface  will  then  go  on 
all  the  year  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  the  al- 
kali will  keep  steadily  moving  upward  until  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  the  maximum  will  be  found,  not 
three  feet  below,  but  right  at  the  surface.  This  is 
one  phase  of  the  "rise  of  the  alkali,"  very  easily 
understood  in  the  light  of  Table  1,  and  its  outcome 
is  graphically  shown  in  Table  2,  which  scarcely  re- 
quires comment. 


TABLE  11.— ALKALI  SALTS  AT  VARIOUS  DEPTHS  IN  IRRI- 
GATED ALKALI   LAND,   ON   WHICH  NO 
VEGETATION  WOULD  GROW. 


Am't  ingredients  in  100  of  soil. 


Depth  of  Soil  Columns. 


First  foot 


Second  foot. 


Third  foot 


Fourth  foot. 


0—  3  ins. 

3—  6  " 

6—  9  " 

U— 12  " 

12—15  " 

15—18  " 

18—21  " 

21—24  " 

24—27  " 

27— 3U  " 

30— :«  " 

33-36  " 

36—39  " 

39—42  " 

42—45  " 

45—18  " 


Total 
Salts... 

Glauber's 
salts... 

m 

m  O  P 
O  -1  " 
G 

:  5& 

Common 
salt. , ,  , 

Saltpeter 

.773 

.351 

.351 

.144 

.087 

.449 

.170 

.233 

.035 

Oil 

.436 

.164 

.225 

.037 

.010 

.318 

.099 

.184 

0.S3 

.002 

.332 

.076 

.229 

.027 

.286 

.065 

.199 

.014 

.008 

.223 

.026 

.170 

.027 

.109 

.016 

.093 

.U80 

.007 

068 

.005 

.058 

.018 

040 

.040 

.010 

.025 

.005 

.036 

.010 

021 

.005 

.034 

.019 

.013 

.002 

.019 

.013 

.004 

.002 

.023 

.017 

.004 

.002 

.027 

.018 

.002 

.007 

This  table  shows  the  condition  of  land  originally 
similar  to  that  represented  by  table  1,  which  has 
been  irrigated  for  four  or  five  years,  and  quite  lately 
has  also  been  influenced  by  a  neighboring  leaky 
ditch,  outside  of  the  Station  inclosure.  Here  we  see 
that  the  alkali  has  moved  bodily  upward  and  has  ac- 
cumulated near  the  surface  to  such  a  degree  that  any 
useful  growth  of  ordinary  crops  has  become  impos- 
sible. Seeds  sown  (except  those  of  salt  bushes)  are 
quickly  corroded  or  "  rotted  "  by  such  alkali  as  this, 
and  fail  to  sprout.  Anything  set  out,  ready  grown, 
may  live  while  the  rains  last,  but  will  be  promptly 
killed  by  the  corrosion  of  the  root-crown,  or  lower 
end  of  the  stem,  from  the  effect  of  the  strong  solu- 
tion formed  around  it  whenever  a  light  rain  or  heavy 
dew  falls,  even  if  the  root  should  be  able  to  resist  the 
action  of  the  alkali  in  the  soil  itself. 

Why  Irrigation  Brings  Up  More  Alkali. — It  is  not 
quite  so  easy  to  understand  why  surface  irrigation 
should  produce  the  same  general  result  as  the  rise  of 
the  bottom  water  from  below;  and  yet  a  little  con- 
sideration readily  explains  it.  Under  irrigation  the 
land  receives  many  times  more  water  than  in  its 
natural  condition,  but  rarely  enough  to  leach  the  al- 
kali salts  into  the  country  drainage.  Practically  all 
this  irrigation  water  therefore  evaporates  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  As  it  penetrates  the  soil  to  a 
greater  depth  than  the  natural  rainfall  ever  goes,  it 
completely  dissolves  the  alkali  salts  in  the  subsoil 
and  in  the  progress  of  its  evaporation  throughout  the 
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season  it  carries  them  toward  the  surface  instead  of 
leaving  most  of  them  accumulated  at  between  two 
and  three  feet  depth,  as  in  their  natural  state.  In 
the  course  of  time,  especially  in  orchards  where  the 
soil  remains  bare,  therefore  exposed  to  evaporation 
throughout  the  season,  the  accumulation  near  the 
surface  becomes  so  great  as  to  injure  even  the  bark 
of  full-grown  trees  and  vines,  while  ordinary  herba- 
ceous vegetation  becomes  impossible.  If  the  alkali 
should  be  of  the  "black"  kind— i.  e.,  carbonate  of 
soda — the  soil  will  soon  begin  to  settle,  and  puddles 
of  inky  water  will  remain  for  some  time  after  rains 
or  irrigation,  sometimes  forming  permanent  "alkali 
ponds,"  with  a  bottom  of  tough,  impervious  hardpan. 

Treatments  to  Rediwf  Alkali.— That  these  worst  ef- 
fects can  be  suppressed  by  the  conversion  of  "  black  " 
alkali  into  "  white,  '  by  ineans  of  gypsum,  I  have  al- 
ready sufficiently  explained  In  former  publications. 
The  "  white  "  or  neutral  alkali  is  many  times  less  in- 
jurious than  the  "  black,"  which  is  so  corrosive  that 
it  dissolves  not  only  the  humus  of  the  soil  but  also  the 
bark  of  plants,  always  excepting  the  wonderful 
"salt  bushes  "  and  their  kind.  But  thei-e  are  limits, 
varying  for  different  plants,  beyond  which  even  the 
white  alkali  becomes  incompatible  with  cultivation, 
so  that  its  accumulation  near  the  surface  must  be 
prevented  as  near  as  possible.  The  table  No.  2 
shows  the  conditions  of  bare  irrigated  land  in  May. 
At  the  end  of  the  dry  season  we  find  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  alkali  concentrated  within  less  than  a  foot  of 
the  surface,  and  if  we  could  afford  to  remove  that 
first  foot  of  soil  we  would  have  no  more  trouble  from 
alkali,  but  we  would  have  seriously  damaged  the 
land's  productiveness. 

(■iiHiileractliiy  Eiaporation. — From  what  has  been 
said  it  is  obvious  that,  since  evaporation  from  the 
soil  surface  is  the  cause  of  any  "rise  of  the  alkali," 
one  of  the  chief  preventive  measures  must  be  the  re- 
duction of  surface  evaporation  to  the  lowest  possible 
point.  This  can  be  done  either  by  mulching  or,  less 
effectually,  by  shading. 

The  best  mulch,  available  in  all  cases,  is  a  w  U  and 
ihiplji  tilled  surface  soil,  on  which  a  crust  is  never 
allowed  to  form.  Then  evaporation  will  be  reduced 
to  the  minimum,  and  whatever  does  take  place 
leaves  the  alkali  distributed  through  the  whole  of 
the  tilled  layer,  instead  of  at  the  surface,  where  the 
bulk  of  the  damage  is  usually  done,  for  a  loosely 
tilled  soil  will  take  up  little  or  no  moisture  from  a 
denser  or  more  compact  subsoil,  which  it  protects 
quite  as  effectually  as  would  a  straw  mulch. 

Of  course  the  depth  or  thickness  of  this  protective 
tilled  layer  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  not  only  for 
the  sake  of  preventing  evaporation  and  accumula- 
tion, but  also  because,  since  the  maximum  of  alkali 
in  irrigated  land  at  the  end  of  the  dry  season  is 
always  near  the  surface,  the  intermixing  of  the 
strong  surface  alkali  with  as  large  a  mass  of  subsoil 
as  possible,  is  important  in  order  to  dilute  and 
diffuse  it,  so  that  it  may  not  be  strong  enough  any- 
where to  hurt  the  root  or  root  crown.  After  such 
an  intermixture,  say  to  the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve 
inches,  it  takes  some  time  to  bring  the  salts  to  the 
surface  again  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  hurt  the  crop. 
An  instinctive  recognition  of  this  principle  has  led 
cultivators  of  alkali  .soil  in  in  some  cases  to  resort  to 
sanding  the  surface,  and  with  temporary  good  re- 
sults. 

But  the  mainstay  in  the  cultivation  of  alkali  land 
must  always  be  the  maintenanee  of  deep  and  loose  tilth 
throughout  the  timi's  vhen  eraporafioii  is  act  ice.  This 
implies  the  growing  on  them  of  hoed  rather  than 
grain  crops,  unless  drill  culture  (which  at  present 
prices  would  hardly  pay)  were  resorted  to.  The 
growing  of  corn,  beans,  beets,  and  possibly  of 
canaigre,  always  choosing  preferably  the  deep- 
rooted  crops,  is  therefore  indicated;  and  experience 
at  Chino  has  conclusively  shown  that  the  best  of 
beets  may  be  grown  on  light  alkali  soils  in  which 
common  salt  is  not  too  prominent. 

''^  Black"  and  "  While"  Alkali. — Deep  and  loose 
tillage,  however,  is  practically  impossible  on  lands 
tainted  with  any  considerable  amount  of  "black" 
alkali.  It  will  remain  cloddy,  and  will  crust  over 
even  with  dew,  despite  all  cultivating,  harrowing 
and  clod-crushing.  The  first  need  is  the  neutraliza- 
tion of  the  black  alkali  with  gypsum,  by  which 
operation  other  important  benefits  are  also  secured. 
The  saving  in  cost  of  cultivation  on  heavier  lands 
will  alone  soon  pay  for  the  purchase  of  the  gypsum, 
aside  from  increased  and  improved  products.  It 
must  always  be  remembered  that  little  or  no  benefit 
is  to  be  expected  from  it  in  cases  of  purely  "  white," 
neutral  alkali;  but  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  alkali  land  now  lying  idle,  lightly  tainted 
with  "  black "  alkali,  that  would  be  definitely  re- 
claimed and  rendered  profusely  productive  by  the 
use,  once  for  all,  of  a  ton  of  gypsum  per  acre.  But 
it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  use  the  entire  amount 
at  once;  it  can  also  be  done  by  annual  installments 
of  say  500  pounds  per  acre,  put  in  some  time  before 
the  seed.  The  latter  will  thus  be  protected  from 
being  killed  by  the  black  alkali,  and  secure  a  stand 
to  shade  the  ground,  preventing  an  injurious  rise  of 
salts  for  the  season  at  least.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  gypsum  cannot  act  on  alkali 
without  water,  and  that  the  action  itself  takes  several 
weeks  for  completion  before  immunity  is  secured. 

Berkeley,  July,  1895.  E.  W.  Hiloabd. 


!  THE  IRRIGATOR. 

A   Decision   Against   the   Wright  Irrigation 
Law. 

Judge  Ross  of  the  United  States  District  Court 

rendered  a  decision  in  Los  Angeles  on  July  22d, 
which  declares  the  Wright  irrigation  law  unconsti- 
tutional. 

The  decision  was  on  a  demurrer  in  which  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  Wright  act  was  involved.  The 
main  points  on  which  Judge  Ross  decided  the  case 
were,  that  under  the  Wright  act,  land  was  taken 
from  private  owners  without  due  process  of  law,  and 
that  it  was  not  for  a  public  purpose.  It  was  not 
like  the  taking  of  property  for  a  highway,  but  was 
the  taking  of  property  for  the  benefit  of  property 
owners,  whether  they  be  few  or  many. 

The  decision  involves  the  determination  of  several 
constitutional  provisions  relating  to  property  rights 
and  the  duties  of  Legislatures  in  framing  laws  per- 
taining thereto.  Referring  to  the  fact  that  the 
Supreme  Court  of  California  had  already  determined 
the  validity  of  the  act  of  the  Legislature  upon  which 
defendants  based  their  demurrer,  and  in  answer  to 
the  argument  that  the  Federal  Court  was  bound  to 
regard  such  adjudication.  Judge  Ross  recalled  the 
dictum  already  established  upon  the  point  to  the 
effect  that  the  solution  of  the  question  "must  be 
sought  not  in  the  decisions  of  any  State  tribunal  but 
in  general  principles  common  to  all  courts." 

Proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  questions 
involved,  the  Court  first  took  up  the  general  propo- 
sition of  the  appropriation  of  private  property  for 
public  use  as  provided  in  certain  cases,  comparing 
the  present  case  with  adjudicated  cases.  The  broad 
proposition  established  by  precedent  and  approved 
by  the  wisdom  and  prudence  of  successive  tribunals 
was  not  questioned,  but  it  was  insisted  that  the  case 
at  bar  did  not  come  under  the  classification.  The 
mere  fact  that  the  language  of  the  act  stated  that 
under  its  provisions  property  under  delinquent 
sales  and  for  other  contemplated  purposes  could  be 
taken  for  public  purposes  in  compliance  with  the 
fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution, 
was  declared  to  be  insufficient  to  establish  beyond 
question  the  real  purpose  and  import  of  the  legisla- 
tion, but  that  it  was  competent,  and  even  obligatory, 
upon  courts  to  pass  upon  the  question  whether  or  not 
the  proposed  legislation  was  in  fact  prosubservative 
to  a  public  use. 

The  Wright  law  contemplated  the  organization  of 
certain  irrigation  districts,  and  provided  that  upon 
a  certain  petition  their  existence  should  be  declared 
to  obtain.  It  also  provided,  among  other  things, 
that  the  property  of  individuals  within  the  area  of 
irrigation  should  be  taxed  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  plant  and  for  the  payment  of  bonds  and  interest 
for  the  money  required  in  its  establishment. 

The  purpose  for  which  money  could  be  realized 
was  the  establishment  of  plants  and  canals  and  the 
expenses  of  organization;  only  such  purposes  as  were 
subservient  to  the  proposed  operations  within  a 
limited  area.  When  completed  the  plant  was  to 
belong  exclusively  to  the  irrigation  district,  and  its 
officers  were  to  determine  whether  applicants  for 
the  use  of  the  service  established  were  entitled  to 
such  privileges.  In  short,  the  act  contemplated  the 
establishment  of  a  plant,  not  for  the  use  of  the  gen- 
eral public,  but  for  only  such  as  resided  and  owned 
lands  within  the  district.  This,  the  court  decided, 
was  not  such  a  public  use  as  would  justify  the  appro- 
priation of  private  property. 

In  support  of  its  position  the  court  made  an  ex- 
haustive review  of  the  cases  already  passed  upon,  in 
which  the  right  of  eminent  domain  had  been  invoked 
for  the  purpose  of  condemning  private  property.  It 
was  not  enough  that  the  public  would  receive,  inci- 
dentally, benefits  such  as  usually  spring  from  the 
improvement  of  lands  in  the  establishment  of  pros- 
perous private  enterprises;  but  the  public  use  con- 
templated by  law  meant  possession,  occupation  and 
enjoyment,  and  it  must  be  construed  to  include  the 
entire  public,  and  not  the  few  within  a  narrow  dis- 
trict. 

Passing  to  the  next  point  raised  in  the  case  the 
court  asserted  that  if  the  act  in  question  could  be 
maintained  at  all,  it  must  be  under  the  power  of 
assessment  for  local  improvements  or  the  power  of 
the  legislature  to  establish  regulations  by  which  ad- 
joining lands,  held  by  various  owners  in  severalty, 
and  in  the  improvement  of  which  all  have  a  common 
interest,  but  which,  by  reason  of  the  peculiar  natu- 
ral condition  of  the  whole  tract  cannot  be  improved 
or  enjoyed  by  any  without  the  concurrence  of  all, 
may  be  reclaimed  and  made  useful  to  all  at  their  joint 
expense.  But  in  this  case  no  moi-c  than  any  other 
could  property  be  taken  from  the  individual  without 
due  process  of  law. 

In  the  present  case  the  court  held  that  "not  only 
does  the  legislation  in  question  provide  for  the 
assessment  and  selling,  and  thus  the  taking,  of  pri- 
vate property  in  order  to  supply  water  for  irriga- 
tion to  specific  persons  within  the  district,  and  to 
these  only,  but  all  of  this  is  authorized  to  be  done 
without  affording  the  owner  any  opportunity  to  be 


!  heard  in  opposition  to  the  validity  of  the  proceed- 
ings. In  these  provisions  no  opportunity  is  contem- 
plated whereby  any  property  owner  within  the 
district  may  have  a  hearing,  either  as  to  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  petition  which  forms  the  basis  of  the 
district  organization  or  as  to  any  act  which  it  may 
do.  It  is  thus  provided  that  no  due  process  of  law 
was  required  by  the  act,  as  a  condition  precedent, 
for  the  condemnation  and  sale  of  private  property." 

In  this  the  act  was  found  to  be  in  direct  violation 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  and  of  every  recognized 
canon  of  justice  and  equity.  Not  only  was  it  not 
provided  that  any  landowner  within  the  district 
might  have  a  hearing,  but  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
were  expressly  prohibited  from  making  any  inquiry 
as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  fundamental  petition  be- 
fore declaring  the  existence  of  the  irrigation  district. 
The  petition  might  not  contain  the  required  number 
of  names  of  landlords  within  the  district,  and  thus 
was  left  open  a  chance  to  fully  allow  any  wrongly 
disposed  persons  controlling  a  district  to  force  the 
sale  of  lands  within  that  district  in  direct  violation 
of  law  and  public  policy.  This  would  clearly  be  a 
case  of  depriving  the  individual  of  his  property  with- 
out due  process  of  law. 

Apart  from  the  two  foregoing  questions  involved 
in  the  controversy,  the  Court  expressed  itself  ad- 
versely upon  the  proposition  of  constructing  an  irri- 
gation district  as  in  this  case,  when  no  natural  wa- 
ter supply  existed  for  purposes  of  irrigation,  and 
where,  as  was  revealed  upon  the  trial,  it  was  con- 
templated to  take  private  property  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  dams  and  reservoirs  in  which  to  catch 
rain  and  flood  water.  The  case  was  declared  not  to 
come  within  the  cases  contemplated  by  the  Wright 
act,  but  to  be  rather  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment. 

And,  too,  within  the  proposed  district  there  were 
certain  lands  belonging  to  the  United  States  and  to 
the  State  of  California  besides  those  of  the  com- 
plainant, for  the  admission  of  which  to  the  benefits 
of  irrigation  no  petition  was  ever  signed,  and  yet  by 
reason  of  the  existence  of  such  lands  the  bonds  issued 
by  the  district  officers  were  raised  $9000. 

Regarding  the  question  of  public  policy  involved  in 
the  adjudication  of  the  controversy,  the  Court  said: 
"  The  fact  that  vast  sums  of  money  have  been  in- 
vested in  works  constructed  under,  and  in  pursuance 
of,  this  legislation,  and  that  bonds  running  into  the 
millions  have  been  issued  and  sold  thereunder,  and 
that  many  individuals  may  not  be  able  otherwise  to 
secure  water  for  the  irrigation  of  their  respective 
tracts  of  land,  and  that  the  validity  of  the  legisla- 
tion has  been  several  times  sustained  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State,  while  demanding  on  the  part  of 
this  Court  great  care  and  caution  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  case,  and  casting  upon  it  a  very  grave 
responsibility,  cannot  justify  it  in  failing  to  declare 
invalid  legislation  which,  in  its  judgment,  violates 
those  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  which  protect  the  private  property  of  every 
person  against  forcible  taking  without  due  process 
of  law  and  for  any  other  than  a  lawful  purpose.  Such 
questions  are  not  to  be  determined  by  questions  of 
expediency  or  hardship. 

"  Unfortunate  as  it  will  be  if  losses  result  to  in- 
vestors, and  desirable  as  it  undoubtedly  is  in  this 
section  of  the  country  that  irrigation  facilities  be 
improved  and  extended,  it  is  far  more  important 
that  the  provisions  of  that  great  charter,  which  is 
the  sheet  anchor  of  safety,  be  in  all  things  observed 
and  enforced. 

"The  views  above  expressed  render  it  unneces- 
sary to  consider  other  objections  urged  on  the  part 
of  the  complainants." 

It  is  probable  that  a  case  involving  the  questions 
in  this  controversy  will  be  taken  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

■JUDHK    W.W.MIRE    DOES    NOT    BELIEVE    THE  DECISION 
WILL  HOLD. 

Judge  James  A.  Waymire,  when  interviewed  con- 
cerning the  decision  of  Judge  Ross,  had  this  to  say  : 
"The  Wright  act  was  passed  by  our  Legislature 
away  back  in  1887,  and  was  amended  in  1889,  1891 
and  1898.  More  than  a  dozen  times  has  its  consti- 
tutionality been  questioned  in  our  Supreme  Court 
and  twenty  or  more  times  in  the  Superior  Courts. 
In  every  case  the  opinion  rendered  has  been  unani- 
mous, and  upheld  the  law.  In  the  first  case,  Tur- 
lock  Irrigation  District  vs.  Williams,  decided  May 
81,  1888,  the  present  Chief  Justice  of  our  Supreme 
Court,  Judge  Beatty,  argued  for  the  law  and  was 
opposed  by  ex-Attorney-General  A.  L.  Hart.  There 
were  three  lawyers  to  assist  Beatty  and  five  to 
assist  Hart.  The  opinion  was  written  by  Court 
Commissioner  Foote,  and  concurred  in  by  the  two 
other  commissioners  and  the  full  Supremo  Court.  '  In 
the  second  case.  Central  Irrigation  District  vs.  De 
Lappe,  there  were  three  attorneys  on  each  side. 
In  the  third  case,  Krall  vs.  Poso  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict, Judge  Rhodes  argued  for  the  district  and 
Beatty  was  then  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  joined  in  the  decision.  Judge  Rhodes  appeared 
also  in  the  fourth  case,  Modesto  Irrigation  District 
vs.  Gregea,  and  Chief  Justice  Beatty  wrote  the 
opinion.  There  were  three  attorneys  on  each  side 
of  that  case,  and  it  is  now  pending  and  will  be  de- 
cided in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  October 
next. 

"The  opinion  in  the  fifth  case,  in  re  Madera  Irri- 
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gation  District,  was  written  by  Justice  Harrison 
and  covered  forty  pages.  There  are  several  later 
cases,  but  they  are  all  alike;  they  show  that  over 
twenty  Supreme  Court  Justices  have  considered  the 
law  constitutional.  I  think  an  appeal  to  the  United 
States  vSupreuie  Court  will  result  in  a  reversion  of 
Judge  Ross'  decision. 

"  Judge  Ross' decision  that  the  establishment  of 
irrigation  districts  is  the  taking  of  property,  not  for 
public  use,  but  for  private  use,  is  apparently  incon- 
sistent. Why  should  not  the  inhabitants  of  a  sec- 
tion which  needs  water  in  order  to  farm  be  permitted 
to  organize  irrigation  districts  ?  Cities  build  water- 
works and  furnish  water  to  their  inhabitants.  School 
districts  are  formed  for  the  benefit  of  certain  sec- 
tions, and  trustees  are  appointed  to  carry  out  the 
plan.  There  is  no  question  ever  raised  about  the 
constitutionality  of  an  act  authorizing  the  organiza- 
tion of  .school  districts  or  water  works,  and  yet  the 
principle  is  just  the  same.  Of  course  the  establish- 
ment of  an  irrigation  district  is  not  a  public  use  in 
the  strictest  sense,  but  neither  are  schools  nor 
water  works.  They  are  necessary,  however,  and 
the  same  considerations  which  call  for  them  justify 
the  establishment  of  means  whereby  the  farmers 
may  make  their  lands  productive." 


METEOROLOGICAL. 


Sunshine  in  California. 


To  THE  Editor:— The  Weather  Bureau  makes 
record  of  all  meteorologic  phenomena,  among  which 
is  the  record  of  the  number  of  hours  and  minutes 
each  day  that  the  sun  shone.  This  record  is  made 
by  a  photographic  process  or  by  an  electrical  regis- 
ter; each  possesses  merit,  and  both  give  very  accur- 
ate results.  Records  of  sunshine  have  been  made  at 
San  Francisco  since  April,  1890,  and  a  record  has 
also  been  made  at  San  Diego.  At  the  other  Weather 
Bureau  offices  in  California  no  sunshine  record  has 
been  made.  However,  as  a  record  of  the  clear, 
partly  cloudy  and  cloudy  days  have  been  made  at  all 
stations  in  California  as  elsewhere,  the  approximate 
amount  of  sunshine  can  be  ascertained  for  all  places 
in  California  in  conjunction  with  the  absolute  sun- 
shine record  now  made.  This  paper  is  for  the  purpose 
of  disseminating  such  information  concerning  the 
record  of  sunshine  in  California  as  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau has  so  far  collated.  The  rays  of  the  sun  are 
the  life-giving  properties  to  all  living  things.  The 
existence  of  ourselves,  our  health,  the  germination, 
growth  and  development  of  all  vegetation  is  depend- 
ent upon  sunshine.  The  presence  or  absence  of  sun- 
shine regulates,  to  a  very  great  degree,  the  condition 
of  the  invalid  and  controls  the  actions  of  the  healthy. 
Especially  is  the  sunshine  of  value  to  the  people  of 
California  in  their  vineyards  and  fruit  drying.  It  is 
true  that  an  excess  of  sunshine  makes  a  country 
arid,  a  deficiency  makes  a  country  humid,  but 
favored  indeed  is  the  country  of  a  medium  between 
these  extremes.  The  records"  of  San  Francisco  show 
that  it  enjoys  on  an  average  58  per  cent  of  the  pos- 
sible sunshine;  that  the  month  of  June  has  the  great- 
est amount  of  sunshine  when  the  per  cent  of  the 
possible  amount  is  70,  and  that  December  has  the 
least,  with  43  per  cent.  The  amount  of  sunshine 
at  San  Francisco  in  December,  43  per  centum,  is, 
however,  1  per  cent  more  than  the  average 
amount  of  sunshine  that  occurred  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
during  the  year  of  1893.  The  average  amount  of 
sunshine  at  San  Francisco  in  the  various  months  of 
the  year,  based  on  the  past  five  years'  record,  is  in 
per  cent  of  the  possible: 


January  52. 

February  52. 

March  52. 

April  63. 

May  59. 

June  70. 


July  69. 

AugUM.  57. 

September.  61. 

October  64. 

November  57. 

December  43. 


The  average  annual  being  58,  it  is  seen  that  from 
April  to  November,  inclusive,  there  is  more  than  the 
average  sunshine,  and  less  than  the  average  from 
December  to  March,  inclusive.  These  latter  months 
are  practically  the  months  of  the  rainy  season,  yet 
the  average  sunshine  for  these  rainy  months  is  50 
per  cent,  and  this  average  is  more  than  the  average 
annual  sunshine  over  the  New  England  and  Middle 
States,  and  over  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  the 
region  of  the  Great  Lakes,  or  more  in  San  Francisco 
during  the  period  of  least  sunshine  than  prevails  on 
an  average  throughout  the  year  over  that  portion  of 
the  United  States  where  the  population  is  the 
densest.  It  should  be  remembered  that  San  Fran- 
cisco is  on  the  immediate  coast,  and  that  naturally 
more  cloudy  or  foggy  weather  will  there  prevail 
than  at  places  farther  removed,  hence  a  greater 
amount  of  sunshine  prevails  in  the  interior. 

At  San  Diego  there  was  68  per  cent  of  the  possible 
sunshine  during  1893,  according  to  the  figures  taken 
from  the  latest  report  of  the  chief  of  the  Weather 
Bureau.  This  report  shows  that  August  had  76  per 
cent  of  possible  sunshine,  April  and  October  75  per 
cent,  July  73  per  cent,  November  71  per  cent,  Feb- 
ruary 70  per  cent,  September  69  per  cent,  January, 
May  and  December  66  per  cent,  June  61  per  cent 
and  March  56  per  cent ;  or  that  at  San  Diego  the 
least  amount  of  sunshine  in  any  month  is  in  March, 
when  56  of  the  possible  prevails.  And  this  is  a 
larger  amount  of  sunshine  than  the  average  annual 


amount  which  prevails  over  all  that  portion  of  the 
United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  river  and 
north  of  a  line  drawn  on  the  latitude  of  Omaha.  On 
an  average  throughout  the  year  80  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  possible  sunshine  prevails  at  San  Diego 
from  11  A.  M.  to  5  p.  m.  At  San  Francisco  from  70 
to  78  per  cent  of  the  possible  sunshine  prevails  from 
11  A.  M.  to  5  p.  M.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there 
are  no  absolute  sunshine  records  at  Red  Bluff,  Sac- 
ramento, Fresno  and  Los  Angeles.  However,  con- 
sidering the  number  of  clear  and  partly  cloudy  days 
at  the  various  places,  the  approximate  sunshine  for 
each  place  is  obtainable,  and  hence  it  can  safely  be 
assumed  that  at  Los  Angeles  the  per  cent  of  pos- 
sible sunshine  is  70,  at  Fresno  66  per  cent,  at  Red 
Bluff  65  per  cent,  at  Sacramento  60  per  cent,  and  at 
Keeler  64  per  cent.  The  sunshine  at  Los  Angeles, 
70  per  cent,  is  the  greatest  in  the  United  States 
save  over  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Southern  Kansas 
and  contiguous  sections,  where  it  amounts  to  from 
74  to  77  per  cent  of  the  possible,  the  greatest  amount 
being  at  Tucson,  where  it  amounts  to  77  per  cent. 

The  following  data  obtained  from  the  annual 
report  of  the  chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  for  the 
year  1893,  the  latest  published,  may  in  this  connec- 
tion prove  of  interest  and  of  value,  for  it  shows  the 
main  climatic  conditions  for  the  greater  portion  of 
California,  as  well  as  for  the  principal  portion  of  the 
United  States.  The  table  is  full  of  interesting  deduc- 
tions, which  can  be  made  by  the  reader. 

DATA  FOR  1893. 


Place. 


San  Francisco  

Red  Bluff  

Sacramento  

Fresno  

San  Diego  

Los  Angeles  

Eureka  

Boston  

BufTalo  

Chicago  

Cincinnati  

Cleveland  

Denver  

Detroit   

Dodge  City  

Eastport,  Me  

Galveston  

Kansas  City  

Memphis  

New  Orleans  

New  York  City... 

Philadelphia  

Portland,  Or  

St.  Louis  

Salt  Lake  City 

Santa  Fe  

Savannah  

Tucson  

Washington  City. 
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53 
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77 

316 

49 

13.12 

81.9 
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52 
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36.71 

62.8 
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*  Approximated. 

B.  S.  Pague,  Local  Forecast  Official. 
Weather  Bureau,  San  Francisco,  July  20. 

FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 

Tuberous  Rooted  Begonias  in  California. 


Many  readers  who  have  tried  these  plants  in  the 
open  air  will  be  interested  in  the  following  state- 
ments by  Fred  Rafferty,  of  Santa  Ana,  in  the 
Orange  County  Herald.  He  says  that  none  of  our 
summer  flowers  can  come  up  with  them  in  quantity 
of  gorgeous  coloring  except  perhaps  the  geranium. 
They  have  been  widely  advertised  in  the  East  ac  a 
bedding  plant  to  take  the  place  of  the  geranium,  but 
experience  has  shown  that  they  are  almost  an  entire 
failure  everywhere  in  the  United  States  unless 
planted  in  partial  shade.  In  England,  and  perhaps 
in  some  other  European  countries  where  there  is 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere  and  a  lower  temperature 
in  summer,  tuberous  begonias  are  very  popular  as 
bedding  plants,  and  they  succeed  with  almost  any 
exposure.  But  in  this  country,  and  especially  in 
California,  the  sun  is  too  trying,  and  only  in  sheltered, 
protected  locations  are  they  at  all  satisfactory. 
But  whenever  all  conditions  are  just  to  their  liking, 
there  is  scarcely  a  flower  grown  that  will  attract 
more  attention. 

They  are  very  difficult  to  grow  from  seed,  and 
none  but  experienced  florists  are  apt  to  succeed  in 
raising  them  that  way.  Bulbs  are  very  cheap,  how- 
ever, especially  in  quantity,  and  can  be  had  in 
almost  any  color  except  blue  and  purple.  They  start 
easily  if  placed  in  a  pot  or  box  of  leaf  mold  and  sand 
in  April.  Cover  about  one-quarter  or  one-half  inch 
and  keep  always  moderately  moist.  When  well 
started  put  into  five  or  six-inch  pots  or  set  out  in 
the  ground  outdoors. 

The  soil  should  have  a  large  addition  of  leaf  mold 
for  best  results,  and  frequent  watering  is  necessary. 
The  top  of  the  soil  should  never  be  allowed  to  become 
quite  dry. 

They  do  not  want  a  high  temperature  when  grow- 
ing. Anything  over  70°  is  unnecessary,  and  any- 
thing over  80°  is  more  or  less  harmful;  55°  to  60°  at 
night  is  the  best,  so  that  the  cloudy  nights  and  damp 
mornings  ol  May  and  June  are  just  suited  for  them, 
and  tbey  make  a  strong,  sturdy  growth  of  large, 


crisp,  green  leaves  that  cover  the  ground  sufficiently 
to  materially  lessen  evaporation.  On  this  account  a 
large  plant  will,  during  July  and  August,  seemingly 
require  less  water  than  a  small  one  in  order  to 
thrive  well. 

A  good  strain  of  plants  will  show  very  large  flow- 
ers, four  to  six  inches  across,  on  strong,  upright 
stems,  and  the  colors  will  be  bright  and  pure.  Dull 
colors  are  not  common  among  them,  and  flowers 
shading  from  one  color  into  another  are  not  plentiful 
either. 

Like  many  other  kinds  of  flowers,  double  ones  are 
not  generally  so  pretty  as  the  single  ones,  but  occa- 
sionally a  plant  is  seen  bearing  very  large  double 
flowers  that  are  truly  magnificent.  Those  having 
the  shape  of  a  camellia  are  perhaps  the  best,  though 
some  shaped  like  a  double  hollyhock  are  very  fine 
too.  The  double  ones,  as  a  rule,  are  nothing  like  as 
fine  bloomers  or  as  strong  growers  as  the  singles, 
and  therefore  need  much  more  care  in  their  cultiva- 
tion. 


AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEER. 


The  Good  Roads  Movement. 


The  California  Road  Commission  is  still  risking  its 
life  by  suffocation  in  the  investigation  of  our  dusty 
county  roads.  After  getting  the  dust  out  of  their 
throats  by  such  means  as  the  vicinity  allows,  the 
members  of  the  Commission  usually  meet  the  county 
supervisors  for  conference.  The  following  is  a 
sketch  of  such  a  meeting  in  Alameda  county: 

For  the  information  of  the  Commissioners  County 
Clerk  Jordan  compiled  several  tables  of  statistics, 
showing  the  extent  of  roads  in  this  county  and  their 
cost.  'The  number  of  roads,  including  streets  in  un- 
incorporated towns,  is  about  235,  and  the  total  mile- 
age is  464  miles.  In  the  last  five  years  these  roads 
have  cost  the  county  $388,730.01.  There  are  252 
miles  of  dirt  road  and  212  graveled;  51  miles  are 
watered. 

Mr.  Mansen  addressed  the  Board,  saying  they 
were  present  in  accordance  with  a  law  passed  at  the 
last  session  of  the  Legislature,  which  required  the 
body  of  which  they  were  a  part  to  visit  every  county 
in  the  State  and  learn  what  was  being  done  and  the 
expense  to  the  people  ot  keeping  up  the  highways. 
Not  only  this,  but  they  were  to  inquire  into  all  natu- 
ral formations,  to  find  what  was  of  a  quality  to  be 
used  in  making  public  highways.  They  were  to  visit 
each  county  once  a  year  and  confer  with  the  super- 
visors and  others  interested  in  good  roads. 

"We  ride,"  he  continued,  "  from  one  county  to  an- 
other over  the  roads,  so  as  to  have  a  knowledge  of 
their  construction.  Coming  from  San  Jose  through 
Milpitas,  Irvington,  Niles  and  Haywards,  over  the 
county  roads,  we  entered  your  city.  The  road  is  well 
situated  in  a  valley,  but  it  is  not  well  made.  We 
could  very  nearly  see  the  line  across  the  road  be- 
tween this  county  and  Santa  Clara.  I  do  not 
care  to  say  anything  to  boom  Santa  Clara  county, 
but  their  roads  are  much  better  than  those  on  this  side 
of  the  line.  Your  roads  could  be  much  better  for  the 
money  expended." 

Commissioner  Irvine  addressed  the  Board  next. 
This  county,  like  most  others,  he  found,  still  clung  to 
the  old  road  district  plan,  which  had  been  abolished 
in  1891,  so  as  to  do  away  with  district  road  masters. 
In  Sacramento  there  were  only  two  districts,  one  for 
each  of  the  supervisors  elected  from  outside  the  city. 
The  road  tax  was  divided  in  this  way  and  used  to 
make  permanent  roads.  In  this  way  better  roads 
could  be  secured  than  when  it  was  divided  into  drib- 
lets and  used  in  repairing  the  separate  districts. 

Commissioner  Irvine  said  it  was  something  of  a 
pleasure  to  see  the  progress  Alameda  was  making  in 
the  way  of  working  up  enthusiasm  and  good  intentions 
On  the  subject  of  good  roads.  If  this  feeling  devel- 
oped into  something  definite,  there  was  no  question 
but  that  Alameda  would  eventually  be  in  a  position 
to  boast  of  one  of  the  finest  systems  of  roads  in  the 
country.  The  object  of  the  bureau,  he  said,  was  to 
constantly  agitate  this  question,  and  if  possible  pre- 
vent county  officials,  and  the  people  as  well,  from 
relapsing  into  their  old-time  condition  of  careless- 
ness. 

"  One  thing  I  have  noticed  during  my  inspection  of 
your  roads,"  continued  Mr.  Irvine,  "  and  that  is  that 
you  do  not  sprinkle  your  highways  as  much  as  you 
should.  It  surprised  me,  really.  You  should  know, 
gentlemen,  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
treatments  you  can  possibly  prescribe  for  county 
roads.  Not  only  does  it  render  travel  more  comfort- 
able in  the  summer,  but  it  prevents  the  surface  from 
being  ground  into  dust.  The  latter  is  converted  into 
mud  in  winter  and  your  road  is  impassable.  They 
sprinkle  everything  in  Santa  Clara. 

IN  contra  costa. 

Martinez,  July  19. — Marsden  Mansen  and  R.  C. 
Irvine  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Highways  held  a  meet- 
ing with  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Contra  Costa 
county  to-day  to  consider  the  matter  of  road  build- 
ing and  maintenance.  The  gentlemen  drove  up 
from  San  Pablo  and  said  they  thought  what  roads 
they  bad  seen  in  Contra  Costa  were  about  the  ^VDrst 
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they  had  encountered  in  their  800  miles  of  travel. 
They  had  found  it  impossible,  they  said,  to  obtain 
much  information  in  regard  to  the  system  here,  but 
it  was  evident  that  Contra  Costa's  system  is,  Vike 
that  of  many  more  counties,  shiftless  patchwork, 
which  would  never  result  in  any  permanent  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  roads. 

Contra  Costa's  tax  roll  foots  up  about  $17,000,000. 
There  is  spent  upon  the  roads  about  $50,000  annu- 
ally. The  total  mileage  of  highways  is  381.  and  the 
money  is  always  expended  for  temporary  purposes. 

Messrs.  Mansen  and  Irvine  gave  the  board  and 
citizens  present  much  information,  and  great  inter- 
est was  shown  in  the  meeting,  which  will,  without 
doubt,  develop  a  demand  for  better  roads.  Contra 
Costa  has  no  indebtedness.  She  is  one  of  the  most 
productive  and  wealthy  counties  in  the  State,  and 
already  a  feeling  is  being  shown  in  favor  of  bonding 
the  county  to  build  better  highways. 

FREIOHT  R.ATES  ON  FOLSO.M  ROCK. 

The  .Southern  Pacific  Company  has  finally  decided 
on  its  spoeial  tariff  on  crushed  rock  for  macadamiz- 
ing roads,  and  it  will  take  effect  on  August  1. 

The  rates  are  made  from  the  State  crusher  at 
Folsom  prison  quarries  to  various  points  along  the 
railways  in  California  in  accordance  with  a  reiiuest 
from  the  State  Bureau  of  Highways,  and  were  re- 
cently adopted  by  that  body.  There  are  three  main 
rules  to  be  observed.  Cars  must  be  loaded  to  the 
marked  capacity,  and  in  no  case  will  the  charge  be 
less  than  $5  a  carload.  Side  and  end  boards  for  cars 
must  be  furnished  by  shippers,  and  will  be  returned 
free  at  the  owner's  risk  and  the  company's  con- 
venience. No  mileage  shall  be  asked  on  private 
equipment  engaged  in  handling  crushed  rock,  so  the 
State's  special  macadam  cars  will  pass  free  over 
Southern  Pacific  lines  in  California  between  Folsom 
and  places  where  roads  are  being  either  constructed 
or  improved. 

Rates  are  given  in  cents  for  each  ton  of  2000 
pounds,  and  to  some  of  the  principal  points  are  as 
follows:  Sacramento  25  cents,  Auburn  45,  Colfax 
60,  Dutch  Flat  70,  Marysville  55,  Oroville  75,  Wil- 
lows 85,  Dixon  85,  Vacaville  45,  Winters  50,  Suisun 
45,  Vallejo  (JO,  St.  Helena  75,  Calistoga  85,  Santa 
Rosa  85,  Benicia  60,  West  Berkeley  75,  Oakland  and 
Vicinity  80,  San  Francisco  85,  Stockton  45,  Modesto 
65  cents. 


THE  SWINE  YARD. 


Profit  From  Pig  Pork. 

Each  year  more  of  our  farmers  are  learning, 
writes  Waldo  F.  Brown  in  the  0/iiu  Farmer,  that  200 
pounds  of  pork  can  be  made  much  cheaper  and  with 
less  risk  of  loss  from  a  pig  six  months  old  than  to 
allow  the  pig  to  eat  half  rations  from  spring  to  fall 
and  then  push  it  in  cold  weather 

Give  your  pigs  a  chance  to  exercise  as  soon  as  they 
are  a  week  old.  Thousands  of  pigs  die  each  year  for 
the  want  of  this.  They  get  fat,  and  having  no 
chance  to  run  out,  soon  become  diseased  and  die.  In 
my  younger  days  1  lost  many  entire  litters  from  this 
cause  before  I  knew  what  was  the  trouble.  The  bet- 
ter the  sow  suckles  the  greater  the  danger  of  loss 
from  this  cause.  There  should  be  a  grass  lot  con- 
nected with  each  hog  house  and  when  the  pigs  are  a 
week  old,  open  the  door  and  give  them  a  chance  to 
go  out,  and  you  will  find  them  the  embodiment  of 
activity. 

Both  for  profit  and  to  reduce  the  risk  of  loss  from 
diseases,  you  ought  to  push  your  pigs  so  as  to  have 
them  ready  for  market  at  the  earliest  possible  age, 
and  this  need  not  be  more  than  seven  months,  and 
if  you  keep  a  dairy  and  sell  only  cream  and  butter, 
so  that  milk  can  form  a  good  part  of  the  ration,  this 
can  be  reduced  to  five  months.  Teach  the  pigs  to 
eat  as  early  as  possible,  and  by  the  time  they  are 
four  months  old,  fix  a  place  which  the  sows  cannot 
enter,  and  here  feed  the  pigs  five  times  a  day.  If 
you  want  to  be  sure  that  cholera  will  not  attack 
your  herd,  feed  but  little  corn  before  they  are  four 
months  old,  but  let  the  food  be  bran,  oil  meal,  mid- 
dlings, ground  wheat  and  such  protein  foods,  but 
whichever  of  the  last  three  foods  named  you  use, 
make  the  half  ration  bran,  as  it  contains  more  bone 
and  muscle-forming  material  than  the  others. 

With  these  food  materials  give  about  one-fourth 
ration  of  corn,  and  after  four  months  increase  the 
corn  to  about  one-half  of  the  food  eaten.  Fed  in  this 
way  and  confined  in  lots  where  your  neighbors'  hogs 
cannot  come,  or  water  flow  from  other  farms,  you 
need  have  no  fear  of  the  cholera.  I  consider  pigs  fed 
in  this  way  cholera-proof,  and  would  not  give  25 
cents  a  year  per  head  to  have  them  insured  for  their 
full  value. 

Pigs  managed  in  this  way  can  be  weaned  from 
seven  to  ten  weeks  old,  and  will  not  lose  a  day's 
growth  when  taken  from  their  mothers.  Mature 
mothers  are  worth  much  more  than  young  ones  to 
grow  pigs  for  pig  pork,  for  they  not  only  produce 
larger  and  stronger  pigs,  but  also  suckle  better,  and 
when  you  own  a  sow  that  combines  these  qualities  of 
producing  uniform  large  litters  of  strong  pigs,  has  a 
kind  disposition,  and  carefully  carps  for  her  pigs, 


and  is  a  good  suckler,  keep  her  as  long  as  possible, 
for  she  is  worth  more  than  any  one  is  likely  to  offer 
you  for  her.  It  has  also  been  proven  that  the  use 
of  young  sires  tends  to  early  maturity  in  the  pigs, 
and  I  therefore  recommend  that  young  sires  be  used 
on  mature  mothers.  It  pays  to  breed  up  two  litters 
a  year,  and  I  have  done  it  for  many  years,  and 
found  my  fall  litters  nearly  as  profitable  as  those 
born  in  the  spring. 


HORTICULTURE. 


English  Gooseberries. 

To  THE  Editor: — English  gooseberries  in  America 
have  not  been  cultivated  very  extensively  because  of 
the  mildew.  We  are  pleased  to  state  now  that  the 
mildew  can  be  completely  destroyed  if  the  following 
directions  are  complied  with:  In  early  spring,  as 
soon  as  the  first  leaves  appear  on  the  bushes,  spray 
with  a  solution  of  sulphide  of  potash,  and  repeat 
this  operation  every  twenty  days.  The  sulphide  of 
potash  is  used  at  the  rate  of  one-half  ounce  to  every 
gallon  of  water.  The  cost  of  this  operation  is  very 
light;  and  as  the  demand  for  these  gooseberries  is 
considerable,  it  will  be  quite  a  profitable  business  to 
go  into.  By  raising  a  great  number  of  varieties,  the 
season  can  be  greatly  prolonged.  I  should  judge 
that  they  could  be  shipped  almost  any  distance.  As 
they  are  very  large  in  size  they  can  be  picked  quite 
rapidly,  and  this  is  quite  an  item  when  one  has  to 
hire  pickers. 

The  New  York  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva,  N. 
Y.,  has  done  a  splendid  line  of  work  in  experiment- 
ing with  English  gooseberries,  they  having  imported 
187  varieties  to  test  in  America,  and  to  find  out  the 
best  for  market  purposes.  They  report  that  the 
best  so  far  tested  among  the  large  white  varieties 
are  the  Triumph,  Wellington's  Glory,  Whitesmith, 
and  Roeschos;  the  best  red  variety  being  Crown 
Bob.  The  Crystal  gooseberry  they  report  as  being 
exceptionally  fine  flavored;  this  latter,  however,  is 
of  American  origin. 

We  have  tried  the  Industry  gooseberry  in  Califor- 
nia; it  is  a  very  poor,  weak  grower,  and  we  would 
not  advise  anybody  to  plant  it. 

One  of  the  very  best  large  gooseberries  that  we 
know  of  at  the  present  day  is  the  Corliss  Seedling;  it 
is  really  an  American  variety,  but  it  originated  from 
seeds  of  the  English  gooseberry,  which  were  sown  by 
Mr.  H.  A.  Corliss  of  Oregon.  For  a  vigorous,  rapid 
grower  it  is  unrivaled,  having  a  rich,  brilliant  green 
foliage,  and  it  bears  heavy  crops  of  fruit.  The 
berries  are  quite  large,  of  a  bright  green  color, 
shaded  yellow,  and  the  flavor  is  simply  delicious.  It 
has  never  yet  mildewed  with  us,  and  we  have  never 
heard  of  it  having  a  case  of  mildew  in  any  section;  in 
fact  we  are  sure  it  is  mildew  proof.  It  is  quite  a 
thorny  variety,  but  the  berries,  being  so  large,  are 
quite  easily  picked  without  striking  the  thorns. 

Grizzly  Flats,  El  Dorado  Co.      S.  L.  Watkins. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Weight  of  Butter  Rolls  Again. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  was  very  much  interested  in  the 
query  of  Kay  of  Santa  Clara  in  the  Press  of  July 
20th  and  very  much  amused  at  the  comments  of  the 
manager  of  the  Dairymen's  Union.  How  hard  he 
tried  not  to  answer  Kay,  and  how  hard  he  tried  to 
whitewash  a  fraud!  If  the  query  had  been  referred 
to  me  I  would  have  said :  First,  The  dairyman  is  a 
party  to  a  fraud  and  receives  no  benefit  from  it; 
second.  The  merchant  is  a  party  to  a  fraud  and  gets 
paid  for  it;  third,  The  consumer  is  the  victim  of  a 
fraud  and  pays  for  it. 

This  effort  to  shift  the  responsibility  is  mere  sub- 
terfuge. The  fact  is  the  dairyman  and  the  mer- 
chant are  both  guilty  of  a  crime.  The  statute  is 
plain  and  need  not  be  misunderstood. 

Now  for  the  remedy:  Let  the  dairymen  unite  and 
agree  to  mane  only  full-weight  rolls  or  squares. 
Stick  to  the  agreement  and  the  problem  is  solved; 
or,  let  the  consumers  in  any  town  unite  and  demand 
full-weight  rolls  or  squares  and  the  question  is 
settled. 

Some  one  may  say  this  is  not  practicable.  I  think 
what  one  man  can  do,  another  can.  I  know  a  man 
who  has  been  making  butter  for  forty  years,  begin- 
ning in  1855  with  two  cows  and  is  now  making  from 
100  to  12(1  pounds  per  day,  and  makes  it  every  day  in 
the  year.  In  all  these  years  he  has  insisted  and  still 
insists  upon  making  full- weight  rolls.  He  has  not  to 
his  knowledge  had  a  box  of  butter  weighed  in  ten 
years.  The  rolls  are  counted  and  paid  for  by  the 
roll,  and  the  least  he  has  received  for  a  box  of  fifty 
rolls  this  season  was  $15  net  cash.  When  a  man 
buys  one  of  those  rolls  he  knows  he  is  getting  two 
pounds,  and  the  greatest  trouble  this  dairyman  has 
is  to  supply  the  demand  for  his  butter  at  the  highest 
market  price.  Wm.  Johnston. 

Rospbyd  Rancbo,  Qourtland, 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Experiments  With  Green  Bone. 


The  Agn'cii/titnil  Stmlent  made  an  experiment  in 
green  lx)ne  feeding,  and  the  results  are  interesting 
and  valuable.  The  experiment  began  November 
1st,  to  test  the  value  of  green  bone  as  a  food  for  lay- 
ing hens,  with  four  divisions,  and  two  pens  in  each 
division — one  of  old  hens  and  one  of  pullets,  ten  to 
each  pen: 

First  division  received  fourteen  pounds  of  raw 
ground  bone,  two  pounds  oyster  shells  and  all  the 
gravel  they  wanted. 

Second  division  received  fourteen  pounds  raw 
ground  bone  and  all  the  gravel  they  wanted. 

Third  division  received  six  pounds  oyster  shells 
and  gravel. 

Fourth  division  received  nothing  but  gravel. 

Counting  bone  at  three  cents  per  pound,  and  shells 
at  two  cents,  the  hens  with  bones  more  than 
doubled  in  value  of  eggs  either  those  of  shell  or 
nothing. 

There  was  enough  difference  in  those  fed  shell  to 
more  than  pay  for  the  shell,  but  leaves  a  narrow 
margin  when  fed  with  bone;  while  those  fed  bone 
more  than  doubled  on  those  fed  nothing — or  it  would 
have  been  profitable  to  pay  twenty  cents  per  pound 
for  the  raw  ground  bone.  But  this  is  not  all;  the 
hens  receiving  bone  have  a  much  better  plumage, 
and  stand  the  winter  much  better. 


Fattening  Fowls. 


It  is  an  item  to  send  all  poultry  to  market  in  as 
good  a  condition  as  possible.  While  on  some  farms 
where  they  are  given  a  free  range  they  may  be  able 
to  pick  up  a  sufficient  amount  of  food  to  fatten 
properly,  as  a  rule,  it  will  pay,  and  pay  well,  to 
take  pains  to  feed  with  good  fattening  ration  for  at 
least  ten  days  before  marketing,  and  they  should 
have  all  they  can  eat  five  or  six  times  a  day. 

The  better  plan  is  to  divide  into  as  many  hours 
apart  as  the  times  of  feeding  will  make  best,  and 
then  make  it  an  item  to  feed  regularly  and  give  them 
all  they  will  eat  up  clean  at  each  meal  but  no  more. 
At  no  time,  whether  feeding  for  growth  or  to  fatten, 
can  it  be  considered  advisable  to  give  more  than  can 
be  eaten  up  clean,  readily. 

It  requires  more  careful  feeding  to  fatten  a  grow- 
ing animal  or  fowl  than  it  does  a  matured  one.  Corn 
meal  and  sweet  milk  can  always  be  made  the  principal 
ration,  with  a  sufficient  variation  of  other  materials 
to  keep  in  good  appetite.  A  fowl  can  fatten  quicker 
if  kepi  quiet,  and  for  this  reason,  in  nearly  all  cases, 
the  fowls  will  fatten  quicker  if  reasonably  closely 
confined.  Even  growing  fowls,  if  in  a  good  condition, 
can  be  greatly  improved  by  ten  days  of  liberal  feed- 
ing with  a  good,  fattening  ration;  and  the  better 
the  condition,  the  better  the  price,  while  the  better 
feeding  will  add  materially  to  the  weight. 


Mr.  Pressey  on  Broiler  Raising. 

One  of  the  most  successful  broiler  raisers  in  Ham- 
monton,  N.  J.,  is  G.  W.  Pressey.  The  following  ex- 
tract from  a  recent  lecture  of  his  is  full  of  meat: 

Very  much  depends  upon  the  kind  of  food  given 
chickens,  how  prepared  and  when  given.  Of  course, 
the  principal  food  must  be  the  different  grains.  Corn 
alone  will  not  make  a  good  chicken;  it  is  most  valu- 
able for  its  fattening  and  warming  qualities.  Wheat 
contains  the  material  for  bone,  feathers,  etc.,  oats 
for  muscle.  So  we  feed  corn,  two  parts;  wheat,  one 
part;  oats,  one  part;  and  we  have  a  fast  growing 
chicken.  Feed  either  of  these  grains  alone  and  we 
have  all  kinds  of  monstrosities — weak-legged,  sore- 
eyed,  no  feathers,  and  every  conceivable  deformity. 
Add  to  these  rains  a  quantity  of  meat  to  take  the 
place  of  insects,  which  form  a  part  of  their  natural 
food. 

See  that  they  have  plenty  of  sand  or  gravel.  They 
have  no  teeth,  and  must  have  the  gravel  to  grind 
the  food  in  the  gizzard.  Give  oyster  or  clam  shells 
ground  or  powdered  as  fine  as  wheat.  Keep  by  them 
also  powdered  charcoal;  it  prevents  the  digestive 
organs  from  becoming  clogged  with  a  sour  food  if 
they  have  eaten  too  much. 

If  all  these  things  are  provided  for  them,  the 
sheds  kept  clean,  occasionally  sprinkled  with  car- 
bolic acid,  and  once  a  month  given  a  coat  of  white- 
wash, the  chickens  should  keep  in  perfect  health. 
But  if  any  signs  of  roup  or  other  diseases  to  which 
they  are  subject  should  appear,  we  use  a  liberal  sup- 
ply of  Douglas  mixture,  which  is  simply  one  pound 
of  sulphate  of  iron  (copperas)  and  one  ounce  of  sul- 
phuric acid  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  water.  Dose, 
two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  to  each  one  hundred 
chickens,  in  their  food  or  dripk,  for  eacli  day  until 
tbey  are  Ijetter, 
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THE  FIELD. 


The  Ramie  Fiber  Problem. 

Wm.  Rutherford,  superintendeat  of  the  California 
Cotton  Mills,  East  Oakland,  has  written  to  Edwin  F. 
Smith,  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  an  inter- 
esting statement  on  the  present  standing  of  the 
ramie  fiber  industry  in  this  State.  We  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  Smith  for  the  opportunity  of  presenting  the 
following  quotations  : 

I  have  pleasure  in  telling  you  what  I  know  about 
ramie  and  ramie  culture  in  this  State.  There  was 
an  attempt  made  som^^  short  time  ago  to  introduce 
ramie  culture  inti)  California.  A  good  deal  was 
written  and  spoken  about  the  matter  and  a  few 
acres  were  planted  in  ditlerent  sections  of  the  State 
with  imported  plants.  A  good  crop  was  raised  on  a 
considerable  patch  on  the  Newhall  lands  in  the  south- 
ern section  of  the  State.  This  ci-op  was  good,  and 
proved  beyond  question  that  excellent  ramie  fiber 
could  be  produced.  Why  its  cultivation  was  not 
persevered  in  was  just  why  most  other  industries 
are  not  persevered  in  on  this  coast.  The  promoters 
were  not  encouraged  in  their  work  in  any  way. 
There  was  no  financial  aid  given  in  any  way  to  sup- 
port it.  Private  enterprise  and  capital  would  not 
venture  on  an  experiment  which,  if  successful,  would 
benefit  the  whole  people  and  State,  but  if  not  suc- 
cessful would  result  in  loss  to  those  only  who  were 
eno'a''ed  in  the  venture.  Decortication  has  been 
onFy  partly  successful  in  this  State;  the  more  ad- 
vanced aiid  scientific  methods  tried  elsewhere  in 
ramie-producing  countries  were  not  available  here. 
Indeed,  this  process  at  best  is  not  yet  perfect,  and 
much  has  to  be  done  yet  before  a  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory method  is  reached  in  making  the  fiber  ready  for 
the  spinning  machine  and  loom.  The  dry-process 
machines  are  practicable,  but  it  is  difficult  retaining 
the  strenr/fh  tcMnre  and  ailh-y  fiucnrss  ot  the  fiber  if  sub- 
jected to  the  dry  process.  The  market  price  of  the 
tow  lint  or  ramie  fiber  after  decortication  varies 
greatly.  The  finest  qualities  are  nearly  as  valuable 
as  raw  silk — may  be  worth  several  dollars  a  pound; 
the  poorer  qualities  might  not  be  worth  over  ten 
cents  per  pound.  The  interest  in  ramie  culture  in 
this  State  is  almost  dead.  Indeed,  I  do  not  think  it 
possible  to  revive  it  without  national  or  State  aid. 
It  is  too  much  of  an  experiment  and  no  local  market 
available  for  even  the  finest  decorticated  fiber. 
Then  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  industry  is 
being  pushed  with  more  or  less  energy  and  varying 
success  in  low-paid  countries — Italy,  France,  Aus- 
tria, India  and  China.  Now  those  countries  afford  a 
better  field  for  experimenting  in,  as  labor  is  cheap, 
taxes  low  and  State  aid  is  given,  or  rewards,  of  a 
substantial  nature  to  the  most  successful  pioneer 
in  a  new  field  of  enterprise  which  promises  im- 
portant national  benefits.  There  is  always  a  great 
loss  to  some  one  in  connection  with  all  new  or  ex- 
perimental fields  of  labor  or  investigation,  and  few 
private  persons  arc  found  with  public  spirit  enough 
or  patriotism  to  stand  it. 

When  raw  jute  fiber  was  first  imported  to  London  i 
and  Dundee  from  Calcutta,  about  forty  years  ago, 
no  one  could  work  it.  The  first  consignment  lay  for 
years  rotting.  At  length,  by  perseverance  in 
trying  various  methods  of  softening  it  and  several 
kinds  of  machines  for  breaking,  carding  and  spinning 
it,  success  was  attained,  but  several  fortunes  were 
spent  in  the  attempt  to  work  the  fiber.  It  came  in 
long  stalks  about  ten  feet  in  length,  and  it  was  a  long 
time  before  the  manufacturer  found  out  that  the 
first  thing  he  had  to  do  was  to  break  down  the  long 
fiber  to  about  twelve  inches  length  and  soften  it 
with  oil,  etc.,  with  special  machinery.  The  losses 
thus  sustained  in  the  experimental  stages  have  been 
more  than  ten  thousand  limes  repaid  to  England 


and  Scotland,  where  the  jute  trade  took  deep  and 
permanent  root  and  where  nearly  all  the  machinery 
is  made  for  this  manufacture  for  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Our  State  prisons  are  filled  with  machinery 
nearly  all  made  in  Great  Britain.  What  holds  true 
with  respect  to  jute  holds  true  concerning  ramie  and 
all  new  enterprises,  and  it  will  always  be  so  in  new 
fields  of  investigation. 


Prison  Grain  Bags  Reduced. 

The  price  of  prison-made  grain  bags  has  been  re- 
duced to  $4.20  a  hundred.  The  cut  was  made  at  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  State  Prison  Direc- 
tors, held  in  Chairman  De  Pue's  office  in  this  city 
Saturday  night,  after  the  Board's  return  from  San 
Quentin. 

At  the  new  rate  the  State  is  underselling  the  deal- 
ers in  imported  bags  from  18  to  .30  cents  a  hundred. 
To  hold  their  business  the  dealers  will  have  to  meet 
the  cut,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  the  present  re- 
duction is  but  the  forerunner  of  a  merry  war,  by 
which  the  husbandman  will  profit. 

The  State  now  has  on  hand  many  thousands  of  the 
prison-made  bags.  Those  on  hand,  owing  to  the 
high  price  of  jute  at  the  time  they  were  made,  cost 
$4.86  to  manufacture.  The  cost  per  hundred  now, 
however,  is  only  $4.15,  so  that,  although  there  is  ap- 
parently a  considerable  loss  in  selling  them  at  $4.20, 
that  loss  has  been  suffered  long  ago  from  the  shrink- 
age in  value  and  is  not  a  present  loss  due  to  the  re- 
duction in  price. 

The  only  reason  which  induced  the  directors  to 
keep  the  price  of  their  bags  as  high  as  $5  for  so  long 
a  time  was  the  fear  that  in  the  case  of  a  lack  in  the 
supply  corners  might  be  formed  and  the  farmers 
made  to  suffer.  At  the  beginning  of  the  season  the 
prospects  were  that  at  least  6,000,000  bags  would  be 
needed  more  than  could  be  possibly  supplied.  In- 
juries to  the  growing  crop  from  rust  and  wind  have 
rendered  any  shortage  in  the  supply  of  bags  most 
unlikely. 

"  We  have  reduced  the  price  of  bags,"  said  Direc- 
tor Neff  yesterday,  "  for  the  same  reason  that  we 
kept  it  high  for  so  long — to  benefit  the  ranchers. 
We  feared  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  that  a  com- 
bination of  dealers  would  be  formed  to  make  the 
ranchers  pay  extraordinary  prices.  For  that  reason 
we  kept  our  stock  in  reserve,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  when  the  price  of  Calcutta  bags  dropped,  we 
fixed  the  price  of  ours  12  or  15  cents  higher.  Now, 
however,  we  are  satisfied  that  there  is  nothing  to 
fear  from  combinations,  and  in  order  to  give  the 
farmer  cheap  bags  we  have  reduced  the  price  as  low 
as  we  can." 


Bounty  on  Last  Year's  Beet  Sugar. 


The  bounty  on  beet  sugar  manufactured  prior  to 
August  28,  1894,  is  to  be  paid.  A  bounty  of  2  cents 
a  pound  is  to  be  paid  on  all  sugars  testing  not  less 
than  90  degrees  by  the  polariscope  and  1]  cents  a 
pound  on  all  testing  less  than  90  and  not  less  than 
80  degrees.  The  time  up  to  which  application  for 
bounty  could  be  made  was  to  have  expired  on  the 
first  inst.,  but  owing  to  the  government's  delay  the 
time  has  been  extended. 

There  are  three  beet  sugar  factories  in  California 
that  will  be  directly  benefited  by  the  new  law.  They 
are  the  Western  Beet  Sugar  Company  of  Watson- 
ville,  the  Chino  Beet  Sugar  Company  of  San  Ber- 
nardino county,  and  the  Alameda  Beet  Sugar 
Company  of  Alvarado.  The  beet  growers  are  also 
directly  interested,  as  the  understanding  between 
the  farmer  and  the  company  was  that  so  much  of  the 
bounty  was  to  go  to  the  farmer  if  it  was  paid. 

The  amount  provided  by  Congress  to  pay  the 
bounty  is  $238,239.08.  There  are  only  seven  beet 
sugar  factories  in  the  United  States,  and  of  these 


three  are  in  California.  The  total  amount  of  bounty 
paid  last  year  was  $852,174.84,  and  of  that  sum 
$655,768  came  to  this  State.  Our  three  factories 
produced  35,065,479  pounds  of  sugar,  working  on  an 
average  of  100  days  each  during  the  year.  They 
employ  on  an  average  125  men  each. 

Of  the  bounty  paid,  the  Western  factory  received 
$305,773.90,  the  Chino  factory  $263,197.66,  and  the 
Alameda  factory  $86,797.28.  Since  that  time  the 
Chino  factory  has  doubled  its  output  and  the  West- 
ern factory  is  producing  more  and  more  each  season. 

The  back  amount  to  be  paid  the  three  factories 
will  amount  to  about  $180,000. 


The  Game  Laws. 

The  many  twists  and  turns  in  the  State  game  law 
in  reference  to  the  closing  and  opening  dates  of  the 
game  season  have  been  a  puzzle  to  many  sportsmen. 
H.  T.  Payne  of  Field  Sports  had  a  very  interesting 
intei'view  recently  with  an  assistant  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  and  from  that  gentleman  he  gleaned  infor- 
mation which  will  prove  of  much  interest  to  sports- 
men and  also  to  the  Supervisors  of  the  counties  of 
the  State. 

It  is  a  general  belief  that  deer  can  be  killed  in  any 
of  the  counties  between  July  15  and  October  15, 
excepting  in  such  counties  where  the  Supervisors 
have  shortened  the  time  for  the  killing  of  deer  to 
please  the  wishes  of  the  sportsmen  of  their  respective 
localities.  The  State  law  provides  that  it  shall  be 
unlawful  to  kill  male  deer  between  the  15th  day  of 
October  and  the  15  day  of  July  and  repeals  all  laws 
or  ordinances  in  conflict  therewith,  but  only  such  as 
are  in  conflict.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  any 
ordinance  passed  by  the  Boards  of  Supervisors  of  the 
several  counties  of  the  State  that  is  not  in  conflict 
with  the  State  law  is  not  repealed.  It  must  there- 
fore be  remembered  that  the  State  law  provides  that 
it  shall  be  unlawful  to  kill  deer  between  October  15 
and  July  15,  not  that  it  shall  be  lawful  to  kill 
between  July  15  and  October  15.  The  Supervisors 
therefore  have  the  authority  to  say  that  it  shall  also 
be  unlawful  to  kill  deer  any  other  time  between  July 
15  and  October  15. 

The  new  game  law  repealed  only  such  acts  and 
parts  of  acts  as  were  in  conflict  with  it.  Section  29J 
of  the  county  government  act  gives  the  Supervisors 
power  to  pass  ordinances  for  the  protection  of  game 
and  fish  and  that  power  has  not  been  taken  from 
them  any  further  than  to  prevent  a  conflict  with  the 
State  law. 

All  ordinances  passed  by  the  Supervisors  a  year 
ago  or  since  that  provide  for  an  open  season  on  deer 
whose  limits  are  within  the  three  months  between 
the  15th  of  July  and  the  15th  of  October,  and  have 
not  been  repealed  by  the  board,  are  not  in  conflict 
with  the  general  law,  and  are  consequently  still  in 
force.  The  county  ordinances  that  are  still  in  force 
are: 

Contra  Costa— July  20  to  September  2. 

Los  Angeles,  Marin,  Monterey,  San  Mateo,  Shasta 
and  Ventura— July  15  to  September  1. 

Sonoma — July  25  to  September  5. 

San  Benito,  Santa  Barbara  and  Santa  Cruz — 
August  1  to  September  15. 

Lake — August  1  to  October  1. 

Colusa,  Glenn  and  Orange — August  15  to  October  1. 

Amador  and  San  Joaquin — September  1  to  Oc- 
tober 1. 

In  other  counties  where  ordinances  have  been 
passed  either  the  opening  dates  have  been  set  previ- 
ous to  July  15  or  the  closing  dates  later  than  October 
15.  Such  ordinances  have  been  repealed  by  the 
general  law.  The  ordinance  in  Mendocino  County 
prohibiting  the  killing  of  deer  until  August  25,  1895, 
is  of  course  in  force  unless  it  has  been  repealed  this 
year,  and  if  so  the  present  season  in  that  county  will 
be  from  August  25  to  October  15. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 

'Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safo  Speed;  and  Positive  Cora 

The  Safent,  Bent  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  f'.r  milti  or  severe  action. 
Ilemoves  all  Bunches  or  Blenilsliea  from  lIorneH 
and  Cuttle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.   Impossible  to  produce  near  or  blemUh. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price   $1.50  PC  bottle.    Sold  by  drucEists,  or 
sent  by  express,  cha-rcen  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.    Send  fur  descriptive  circulars.* 
TUE  LAWRENCB-WIIJ.IAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

ft  General  Commission  Merchants,  it 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Bxcbange. 

49*Personal  attention  given  to  tales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  conRlenrQentR  at  low  rfttei  of 


^^SJCAGO  VETERINARY  COLLEGE.  AtiPrice 


The  most  saccessful  college  on  this  continent.   For  full  particulars  address  the  Secretary, 

JOS.  UUGUKS,  M.  II.  C.  V.  S.,  '2537-'^S39  State  St„  Chicago,  III. 

ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON, 

RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 
DECIDUOUS     F^RUIX  TREES 

OUR  SPEdrtl-TY. 

The  most  Ck)mplete  Assortment  of  General  Nursery  Stock  grown  on  the  Pacific  Co&si 


Gold  nad  Bllver  Wniehex,  RleT«1efl^ 
TrlejcleB,  Ouusautl  Pii>tul>,  tuntf 
Buggies,  Wa(;oD9,t»rriii<r-.,  Si.fei, 
Sletght,  UaruvaSftarfc'i SVidfy 


1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894-95  in  Stock. 

W  Acknowledged  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  the  best.  Quaranteed  to  be  healthy  ani)  (rpP  (roflP 
cale  or  other  pests. 

8PB^  for  RftlftloguB  and  Prices,   Correspondence  solicited.  Address: 

Alexander  &  Hammon, 


Sewing  ffflfhlDeft  AMord^om,  Ormns,  Fianoi,  CI(I«r  nilify 
Club  Drawer*,  Te^ii  Mills,  Stn«^s  Retllci,  Bone  nillt* 
L«tt«r  PrCMeVy  Jack  Nrr#w«,  Tmr Ls,  AnrlN,  Hnyl'itttf r>, 
PresH  NUd(1«,  i'npjr  Ttnnht,  VUps  Prillo,  Rond  FlowSy 
Lano  Mowfi-Sy  4'i>rrre  MUtHf  ■■nlhos*  Itrnd^rt,  DtimpCarUy 
Corn  Shflkrii,  lliind  TnrtSf  Fircfs.  firraponi,WIrf  Fenfe» 
Fanning  Klill*,  Wrlne;fni,  Knirines,  Rans,  Sli>el  8inbs 
Grala  l>nmp<i,  Crow  HnrSf  Itntltrs  TnoU,  RU  Braces, 
Ua/y  Kfot-k,  Rf«ntor.  Hfil'.-nad,  Ptal  rorm  and  rnnntor  SCALES* 
Pond  Tnr  free  rntBloruA  nnd  hco  how       bhvc  dliinej* 

t51  Bo.  JeflerBoa  Bt.»  CHICAQO  £:CALC  CO.,  Chicago,  tU* 


ALMOND  HULLERS 

 For  Sale  bv  • 

A.  O.  RIX,  Irvlngton,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 


U   I6&I8  DRUMMST  S.F.  ^. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


New  Every  Morning. 


Every  day  is  a  fresh  beginning: 
Every  morn  is  a  world  made  new. 

You  who  are  weary  of  sorrow  and  sinning, 
Here  is  a  beautiful  hope  for  you, 
A  hope  for  me  and  a  hope  for  you. 

All  the  past  things  are  past  and  over. 
The  tasks  are  done  and  the  tears  are  shed. 

Yesterday's  errors  let  yesterday  cover; 
Yesterdav's  wounds  which  smarted  and  bled 
Are  healed  with  the  healing  which  night 
has  shed. 

Yesterday  now  is  part  of  forever, 

Bound  iip  in  a  sheaf  which  God  holds  tight, 
With  glad  days,  and  sad  days,  and  bad  days 
which  never 
Shall  visit  us  more  with  their  bloom  and 

their  blight. 
Their  fullness  of  sunshine  or  sorrowful  night. 

Let  them  go,  since  we  cannot  recall  them. 

Cannot  undo  and  cannot  atone. 
God  in  His  mercy  receive,  forgive  them! 

Only  the  new  days  are  our  own. 

To-day  is  ours  and  to-day  alone. 

Here  are  the  skies  all  burnished  brightly; 
Here  is  the  spent  earth  all  reborn ; 

Here  are  the  tired  limbs  springing  lightly 
To  face  the  sun  and  to  share  with  the  morn 
In  the  chrism  of  dew  and  the  cool  of  dawn. 

Every  day  is  a  fresh  beginning, 
Listen,  my  soul,  to  the  glad  refrain. 

And,  spite  of  old  sorrow  and  older  sinning, 
And  puzzles  forecasted  and  possible  pain. 
Take  heart  with  the  day  and  begin  again ! 

—Susan  Coolidge. 


A  Whaleman's  Adventure. 


"Say,  Han'some,"  said  Fa'-mer  Joe, 
' '  was  yeou  ever  on  the  Greenland 
whalin'-graoun's  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  was,"  replied  Handsome, 
"  and  I  don't  care  very  much  about  go- 
ing there  again. " 

"Why?  " 

"Why?  Beacuse  it's  the  meanest 
country  on  the  face  of  the  civilized  globe, 
that's  why.  ' 

"What's  the  matter  with  it  ? '' 

"Ice — that's  what." 

"But  I  alius  heerd  tell  as  how  there 
were  a  open  sea  up  there." 

"  Maybe  there  is,  but  I  didn't  see  it. 
All  1  saw  was  ice  and  ice,  and  then 
some  more  ice.  I  lived  on  ice,  and  I 
came  pretty  near  dying  on  it." 

"That  saounds  like  the  interduction 
to  a  yarn,"  said  Farmer  Joe,  stretching 
himself  on  his  back  and  squinting  at  a 
small  white  cloud  which  was  soaring 
above  the  foretruck. 

"Well,"  said  Handsome,  "I  suppose 
1  may  as  well  set  to  work  to  tell  you  all 
about  it." 

"That's  what,"  responded  Farmer 
Joe  laconically. 

"Then  here  goes,"  said  Handsome, 
disposing  his  limbs  in  a  more  comforta- 
ble position  along  the  sloping  deck.  "  I 
won't  say  how  long  ago  this  was,  be- 
cause it's  none  of  your  business  how  old 
I  am.  I  shipped  at  New  Bedford  on 
the  whaler  America.  The  captain, 
Joshua  Coffin  of  Nantucket,  said  that 
he  was  bound  for  the  northern  whaling 
grounds,  and  I  had  always  had  a  sneak- 
ing sort  of  a  notion  that  I'd  like  to  see 
a  polar  bear  or  a  walrus  at  home  instead 
of  stuffed  or  in  a  cage.  So  I  up  and 
shipped  with  him  then  and  there.  I've 
told  you  fellows  all  about  the  fitting 
out  and  sailing  of  a  whaler,  so  I  won't  go 
over  it  again.  We  cleared  on  a  beau- 
tiful morning  in  February,  it  being  the 
skipper's  idea  to  get  up  north  in  the 
spring,  hunt  whales  all  summer  and  in 
the  early  fall,  and  then  make  for  low 
latitudes.  He'd  been  up  there  before, 
and  had  vowed  he  would  never  go  again, 
but  I've  noticed  that  most  men  who've 
been  in  the  arctic  once  go  back.  They 
can't  help  it.  It's  a  kind  of  disease. 
The  only  way  to  get  cured  of  it  is  to 
get  such  a  dose  as  we  did.  That  either 
cures  or  kills.  Now,  Capt.  Coffin — but 
we'll  get  to  that  after  a  while. 

"We  got  across  the  Nantucket  shoals 
and  right  well  out  to  sea  while  the 
pleasant  weather  lasted.  Then  we 
ran  into  a  nor'westerly  gale.  Capt. 
Coffin  hove  the  American  to  on  the  port 
tack,  and  there  we  stayed  for  two  days, 
drifting  like  a  chip.  However,  when  it 
cleared  off  the  wind  came  in  from  the 
south'ard,  and  we  bowled  along  at  a 
ten-knot  gait.  The  weather  was  good 
enough,  though  the  winds  weren't  al- 
ways the  way  we  would  have  liked 
them;  but,  anyhow,  WP m&^P  Cape  Race 


a  week  afer  the  gale,  and  by  the  middle 
of  March  we  were  in  the  entrance  of 
Davis  Strait.  Here  we  found  ice 
altogether  too  plenty  for  comfort,  so 
the  skipper  headed  her  to  the  southward 
and  eastward  for  clear  open  water. 
But,  say,  the  whaling  was  about  the 
poorest  I  ever  saw.  We  cruised  and 
cruised,  till  I  thought  the  men  would 
go  crazy  for  the  want  of  something  to 
do.  But  at  last  the  welcome  cry  of, 
■  There  blows  ! '  broke  from  the  mast- 
head, and  we  got  our  first  kill,  a  splen- 
did Greenland  right  whale. 

"  And  now  the  ice  began  to  break  up 
in  the  North,  and  we  just  had  our  hands 
full  dodging  bergs,  and  as  for  calving — 
say,  did  you  ever  see  an  iceberg 
calve  ?  No  ?  Well,  it's  a  very  fine 
sight  to  see — at  a  good  distance.  The 
warm  water  melts  away  the  under  part 
of  the  mountain  of  ice  tiU  there's  a  great 
overhanging  piece  the  size  of  one  of 
those  big  office  buildings  in  New  York. 
First  thing  you  know  that  breaks  off 
and  falls  into  the  sea  with  a  roar  like 
thunder.  It  raises  a  mountainous 
wave  that  almost  throws  a  ship  on  her 
beam  ends,  and  pretty  nigh  rolls  the 
masts  right  out  of  her.  We  were 
lying  becalmed  less  than  half  a  mile 
from  a  monster  berg,  when  it  dropped 
off  one  of  those  pieces,  and  I  tell  you 
if  we  hadn't  luckily  been  head  to  the 
sea  it  raised  we'd  have  been  sent  to 
the  bottom  then  and  there.  However, 
that  isn't  exactly  what  I  started  out 
to  tell  you. 

"Capt.  Joshua  Coffiin  was  pretty 
well  disgusted  with  the  kind  of  luck 
we'd  been  having — out  now  two  months 
and  only  one  whale — so  he  decided 
that  we  must  push  further  north.  So 
away  we  went  right  up  to  Upernavik, 
where  we  put  in  for  a  fresh  supply  of 
water  and  some  fresh  meat.  Now,  that 
was  where  the  skipper  made  the  mis- 
take of  his  life.  For  when  he'd  got  to 
Upernavik  nothing  would  do  but  he 
must  cruise  to  the  northward  of  that 
place  for  whales.  Now,  every  one 
knows  that  Baffin's  Bay,  and  much  less 
Smith's  Sound,  is  no  place  for  whal- 
ing. But  as  luck  would  have  it  we 
hadn't  got  twenty  miles  north  of 
Upernavik  when  we  killed  a  whale, 
and  the  captain  said,  '  See  that  ? 
We're  right  in  the  middle  of  luck  up 
here.' 

"  We  stood  on  the  northward.  Two 
or  three  days  later  we  ran  into  a  dead 
flat  calm.  Then  there  set  in  a  long,  un- 
earthly swell  from  the  southward. 
The  ship  rolled  like  something  mortal 
in  great  agony.  Her  top  masts  swayed 
and  bent  like  long  whips,  and  the 
swinging  of  her  yards  filled  the  air 
over  our  heads  with  a  horrid  groaning. 
The  sky  turned  a  sort  of  sickly  yellow, 
like  a  heavy  fog  with  sunlight  behind 
it,  except  around  the  horizon,  where 
it  had  a  reddish  tinge,  as  if  blood  had 
been  spilled.  There  was  not  a  breath 
of  air,  and  from  the  shore  came  echo- 
ing across  the  oily  water  all  kinds  of 
strange  cries  of  birds  and  beasts. 
After  a  time  the  air  filled  with  rushing 
of  wings,  and  looking  up  we  saw  thou- 
sands of  birds  flying  around  and 
around  over  the  ship  like  vultures  hover- 
ing over  their  prey.  There  were 
gloomy-tinted  gulls  and  frittering  ptar- 
migans and  broad-winged,  solemn  alba- 
trosses. And  now  a  new  noise  arose. 
The  rising  swell  began  to  make  havoc 
among  the  loose  ice  along  the  shores. 
Great  pieces  were  tossed  into  the 
air,  and  hurried  together  with  terrific 
force,  and  the  crashing  of  them  filled 
our  ears  with  a  noise  like  that  of  a 
battle. 

"  'If  this  keeps  on,"  muttered  the 
skipper,  '  the  ice  to  the  north'ard  of 
us'll  begin  to  drift  down,  and  then, 
unless  we  get  a  breeze  we'll  be  in  a 
serious  position.' 

"Well,  sure  enough,  it  wasn't  very 
long  before  we  all  saw  what  looked  to 
be  white  vapor  under  the  edges  of  the 
reddish  gloom  along  the  northern 
horizon. 

"  '  That's  the  ice,'  said  the  skipper. 
'  It  s  coming  down.' 

"  The  vapor-looking  line  seemed  to 
hang  up  there  on  the  horizon,  but  after 
a  time  I  saw  some  white  spots  that 
seemed  to  grow  in  size  and  come  nearer 
and  nearer.  As  they  approached  they 
took  o»  a  le^pipg  motion,  and  then  I 


knew  that  they  were  large  pieces  of  ice 
tossed  by  the  swell.  Say,  it  was  a  sort 
of  ghastly  sight  to  see  those  pieces 
coming  down  slowly  and  steadily 
in  the  teeth  of  a  swell  that  ought  to 
have  driven  them  back.  As  the  first 
piece  drew  near  us  we  discovered  a  lot 
of  black  spots  on  it.  and  we  began  to 
heai-  a  most  direful  roaring. 

"  '  Lord  save  us  ! '  cried  young  Billy 
Butt.    '  What  is  it  ?  ' 

"  As  it  drew  nearer  and  nearer  we 
saw  that  the  piece  of  ice  was  covered 
with  sea  lions,  which  were  lifting  their 
heads,  showing  their  white  fangs,  and 
fairly  shrieking  at  the  ship  in  their 
anger. 

"'Well,'  said  Billy,  'if  that  ain't 
a  warnin'  to  git  out  o'  here,  I  never 
seed  one  in  my  life.' 

"  It  was  all  very  well  to  talk  about 
warnings  to  get  out,  but  we  couldn't. 
All  day  long  and  all  through  the  night 
this  deathly  calm  prevailed,  and  the 
air  was  full  of  the  crashing  and  grind- 
ing of  the  ice,  the  shrieking  of  wild 
birds  and  the  demon  like  yelling  of 
wild  beasts.  Just  before  dawn  there 
came  a  little  puff  of  wind.  It  was  from 
the  northward. 

"'Now,  lads,'  cried  the  captain, 
'  here  comes  the  breeze  just  where 
we  want  it.    Clap  the  cloth  on  her.' 

"  We  made  sail  at  once,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  had  the  tops'ls  and  to'gallants 
loosed.  But  bless  you,  the  puff  died 
out  and  left  us  rolling  worse  than  ever. 
I  tell  you,  lads,  she  dipped  her  tops'l 
yard  arms  into  it.  Suddenly  we  heard 
a  great  moaning  to  the  south'ard,  as  if 
the  great-grandfather  of  all  seals  was 
being  killed.  The  moaning  grew  into  a 
cry  and  the  cry  into  a  scream. 

"  ■  Here  it  comes  ! '  shouted  Billy 
Butt;  '  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  us  ! ' 

"The  next  minute  the  gale  came 
howling  out  of  the  south.  The  America 
went  over  on  her  beam  ends  like  a  man 
struck  with  a  club.  For  a  moment  we 
thought  it  was  all  over  with  us,  but 
the  stout  canvas  of  the  tops'ls  and 
to'gallants  yielded  to  the  strain.  With 
reports  like  cannon  the  sails  burst 
from  their  bolt  ropes,  and  went  swirl- 
ing away  to  leeward.  The  ship  righted, 
and  we  set  to  work  at  once  to  get  a 
bit  of  the  spanker  set  to  hold  her  head 
to  the  seas,  which  were  now  something 
awful  to  look  at.  Our  effort  was  suc- 
cessful, and  we  managed  to  bring  her 
to  on  the  port  tack.  But  that  didn't 
ease  our  minds  any.  We  knew  well 
enough  what  was  under  our  lee.  And 
still  large  humps  of  ice  kept  making 
their  way  to  the  southward.  It  was 
terrifying  to  see  them  hurled  away  aloft 
at  sea  when  we  were  down  in  the  trough. 
They  loomed  over  us  every  now  and 
then,  threatening  instant  destruction. 
We  were  perfectly  helpless  and  could 
only  wait  in  silence  to  see  what  would  j 
happen.  Suddenly  a  loud  cry  burst 
from  the  men  who  were  away  forward,  ' 
and  they  rushed  aft  with  frantic  haste. 
A  gigantic  block  of  ice  weighing  hun-  | 
dreds  of  tons  was  poised  on  the  brow 
of  a  great  black  sea.  Then  down  it 
came  and  struck  the  vessel  just  beyond 
her  knightheads,  breaking  the  bowsprit 
short  off,  and  causing  the  fore-to'gal-  | 
lant  mast  to  go  by  the  board.  At  once  ! 
the  captain  gave  the  carpenter  orders 
to  sound  the  pump  and  see  if  it  were 
taking  in  any  water,  while  a  lot  of  us 
were  set  to  work  to  clear  away  the 
wreck  forward.  A  few  minutes  later 
the  carpenter  reported  six  inches  of 
water  in  the  hold,  and  we  were  set  to 
work  to  pump  her  out.  And  now  we 
noticed  that  the  ice  no  longer  came 
down  from  the  north,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  began  to  come  up  from  the 
south. 

"  '  It's  the  tide,  that's  what  it  is,' 
said  the  captain. 

"  And  then  we  all  realized  that  all 
that  had  kept  us  from  driving  bodily  lee- 
ward against  the  mass  of  ice  to  the 
north  was  a  tremendous  ebb  tide.  Now 
it  was  running  flood,  and  with  tide, 
wind  and  sea  we  were  tearing  at  an 
awful  rate  straight  to  destruction. 
Some  of  the  men  began  to  lose  their 
wits.  Some  sang,  some  laughed,  some 
danced,  some  raved  in  the  most  reck- 
less manner.  Others  sat  down  on  the 
decks,  and,  supporting  their  pale  faces 
in  their  hands,  stared  with  vocapteyes 
at  the  reeling  wflrVes. 


"'Come,  lads,  come!'  cried  the 
Captain,  '  this  won't  do;  while  there's 
life  there's  hope.' 

"  Now  some  set  to  work  at  the  pumps 
again,  but  it  was  in  a  half-hearted  man- 
ner. Suddenly  a  terrible  cry  arose 
forward: 

"  '  Breakers  on  the  lee  bow  ! ' 

"With  that  Billy  Butt  just  fell 
down  on  the  deck  .senseless.  We  all 
saw  the  breakers  dashing  against  the 
ice  pack,  which  was  leaping,  groaning, 
grinding  and  crashing  with  a  deafen- 
ing noise.  I  tell  you,  lads,  it  was  a 
sight  to  make  the  boldest  lose  heart. 
At  that  instant  a  wild  flurry  of  snow 
broke  loose,  and  it  seemed  as  if  a  ghost- 
ly curtain  of  white  had  been  let  down 
between  us  and  our  doom.  But  that 
only  made  it  more  terrible,  for  we  could 
not  see  it,  but  we  could  hear  the  dread- 
ful grinding  of  the  ice.  There  was  no 
way  known  to  a  sailor  of  checking  the 
frightful  drift  of  the  vessel. 

'  '  We  must  be  pretty  close  to  it  ! ' 
I  shouted,  for  you  had  to  shout  in  that 
din. 

"'Yes,' the  captain  shouted  back; 
'  and  when  we  strike  good-by  to  us  all.' 

"  It  seemed  an  hour,  yet  it  could  not 
have  been  more  than  a  minute,  before 
the  ship  was  swung  thirty  feet  high 
upon  a  mountainous  wave,  and  hurled 
bodily  down  upon  the  ice  pack  with  a 
heart-rending  crash.  Every  man  of  us 
was  thrown  down,  and  some  were  badly 
hurt.  The  fact  is,  the  ship  had  struck 
squarely  on  her  bottom  on  top  of  the 
ice,  and  the  next  moment  the  cakes 
separated  and  let  her  down  between 
them.  Then  they  came  toward  one 
another,  squeezing  her  between  them. 
Say,  lads,  I  never  want  to  hear  any- 
thing again  like  the  rending  and  crash- 
ing of  her  sides.  It  sounded  as  if  she 
were  a  big  human  thing  in  awful  agony. 
If  the  crew  had  been  deprived 
of  their  wits  before,  they  went  quite 
mad  now.  Billy  Butt  came  to,  grabbed 
a  life  preserver  and  jumped  overboard. 
Of  course  he  was  never  seen  atrain. 
The  captain  he  called  to  the  two  or  three 
of  us  who  still  had  some  control  of  our 
senses,  and  told  us  to  jump  below,  and 
get  what  provisions  we  could  lay  hands 
on.  Of  course  we  didn't  waste  much 
time  at  it,  for  we  didn't  know  at  what 
moment  the  ice  might  open  and  let  go 
of  the  America,  and  we  knew  that 
when  it  did  she'd  go  to  the  bottom.  In 
a  few  seconds  we  were  back  on  deck 
with  a  small  stock  of  food  and  some 
condensed  coffee.  The  captain  slung 
a  line  over  the  side,  and  climbing  down, 
bade  us  follow.  We  did  so  with  great 
haste,  for  we  could  feel  the  ship  begin- 
ning to  heave  again.  We  went  down 
away  forward,  and  even  then  we  were 
almost  swept  away  by  the  wash  of  a 
big  sea  that  broke  upon  the  ice.  For- 
tunately the  snow  stopped,  it  had  been 
only  a  squall,  and  we  were  able  to  see 
where  we  were  going.  We  pushed 
further  inland,  or  in  ice,  and  we  hadn't 
gone  two  hundred  yards  before  the 
cakes  separated,  and  we  heard  a  few 
screams  as  the  America  went  down 
bodily  and  the  loose  ice  closed  over  her. 

"  We  camped  out  on  the  heaping  ice 
that  night,  but  of  course  no  one  went 
to  sleep.  The  gale  broke,  however, 
and  we  had  some  comfort  in  our  misery. 
It  was  summer,  you  know,  so  there 
wasn't  much  night  to  speak  of,  and  at 
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2  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  began  to 
take  counsel  among  ourselves  as  to 
what  we  should  do.  But  our  debate 
was  cut  short  by  several  terrific  re- 
ports, like  the  firing  of  heavy  cannon. 

"'Why,  the  ice  is  cracking  !' ex- 
claimed the  captain. 

"Sure  enough,  it  seemed  that  the 
ebb  tide  had  set  in  again,  and  that  the 
ice  along  the  edges  of  the  pack  was 
breaking  off  and  starting  southward. 
We  started  up  and  moved  forward,  but 
we  were  too  late.  The  piece  on  which 
we  were  had  already  begun  to  float 
down,  and  we  found  it  was  surrounded 
by  an  impassable  channel.  And  now 
comes  the  strangest  part  of  my  story. 
This  particular  cake  of  ice,  which  was 
about  fifty  yards  square,  got  out  of  the 
tidal  current  and  into  an  eddy,  which 
kept  it  in  one  place,  while  the  tide  was 
running  flood  again.  When  the  ebb 
returned  it  moved  off  slowly,  and  after 
that  it  continued  to  make  a  little  steady 
progress  southward. 

"'We've  got  into  the  regular  cur- 
rent,' said  the  captain;  '  the  same  one 
that  carries  the  big  bergs  down  into 
the  path  of  the  transatlantic  steamers. 
There's  hope  for  us  now,  if  we  don't 
starve.' 

"  Well,  it  didn't  look  so  very  encour- 
aging, for  we  had  only  food  enoufjh  for 
about  a  week.  And  for  a  week  we 
drifted  and  drifted  on  that  cake  of  ice. 
The  supply  of  food  began  to  get  short. 
Hank  Moore,  one  of  our  party,  began 
to  talk  sort  of  wild,  and  we  were  afraid 
he  was  going  to  go  crazy.  Next  day 
the  captain  fell  sick,  and  refused  to 
eat  the  Uttle  bit  of  a  share  of  food  we 
had  for  him.  Day  after  that  the  other 
two  fellows  gave  up  hope,  and  stretch- 
ed themselves  on  their  backs  to  wait 
for  the  end.  I  don't  know  what  was 
the  reason  of  it,  but  I  couldn't  make  up 
my  mind  that  we  were  going  to  perish, 
so  I  kept  on  my  feet,  and  walked  up 
and  down,  all  the  time  watching  the 
horizon  for  a  sign  of  land  or  a  sail. 
Twenty-four  hours  passed  without  food, 
and  I  began  to  feel  weak  and  dizzy. 
All  of  a  sudden  I  saw  a  ship.  I  made 
up  my  mind  I  was  crazy,  for  I  hadn  t 
seen  a  sign  of  a  sail.  But  the  next 
minute  I  saw  that  she  had  just  come 
out  from  behind  a  berg  which  had  con- 
cealed her.  Then  I  gave  a  great  ]ump, 
and  called  out  as  loudly  as  I  could, 
'  Sail  ho  ! ' 

"The  poor  fellows  lying  on  the  ice 
looked  at  me  and  smiled  with  pity,  for 
they  thoucrht  I  had  lost  my  senses. 
But  I  leaped  about  and  waved  my 
hands,  hoping  thus  to  attract  atten- 
tion aboard  the  ship,  which  was. not 
more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  away.  The 
next  instant  I  saw  her  swing  her  fore 
yard  and  alter  her  course. 

"  '  Hurrah  ! '  I  yelled,  '  we're  saved.' 

"Then  I  fell  in  a  swoon.  When  I 
came  to  we  wei-e  all  aboard  the  whaler 
Andrew  Jackson,  homeward  bound. 
And  that  was  the  end  of  all  the  arctic 
experience  I  ever  want." — W.  J.  Hen- 
derson. 

Fashion  Notes. 


toilette,  the  dift'erence  in  the  dress  skirt 
being  rather  in  the  cut  than  in  the 
material.  Fancy  silk  and  velvet  waists 
are  worn  with  these  skirts,  both  for 
the  street  and  for  the  house.  Velvet 
waists  are  too  warm  for  summer. 

Skirts  without  trimming  are  the  rule 
for  all  gowns  except  thin  muslins. 
Some  of  these  made  recently  are  trim- 
med with  two  or  three  bands  of  insertion 
arranged  in  a  deep  point  on  either  side. 
The  full  blouse  waist  and  sleeves  are 
like  the  skirt,  and  shoulder  revers  of 
lace  over  a  collar  and  satin  ribbon 
rosettes  are  the  only  trimming.  The 
insertion  on  the  skirt  is  also  over  a  band 
of  colored  ribbon. 

Economical  women  are  arranging 
pretty,  light-colored  wash  dresses,  that 
so  easily  become  soiled  about  the 
bottom,  in  a  decidedly  protective  and 
attractive  manner,  with  a  band  of 
darker  material  about  the  hem. 

In  the  new  washing  fabrics  the  variety 
is  endless.  The  marine  twills,  with  red 
and  white  striped  patterns  on  light 
blue  and  navy  grounds,  suggest  seaside 
and  yachting  dresses  which  would  last 
well.  The  spotted  brocades  might  be 
taken  for  silk,  and  so  might  many  of 
the  printed  cambrics. 

The  heavier  materials,  such  as  piques, 
drills  and  ducks,  are  made  plain,  or  are 
trimmed  with  white  wash  braids,  which 
are  shown  in  many  beautiful  designs. 
Often  great  wash  buttons  patch  tbese 
braids,  but  where  the  gown  is  untrim- 
med  the  buttons  are  of  pearl  or  bone. 


Qem5  of  Thoug^ht. 


Pedestrianism  in  Germany. 


Pretty,  cool-looking  hats  for  mid- 
summer are  white,  transparent  straw, 
shaped  somewhat  like  a  sailor,  except 
that  the  brim  narrows  toward  the  back, 
and  trimmed  with  rosettes  of  white 
chiffon,  white  wings  which  spread  out  at 
each  side,  and  bright  pink  roses  with 
many  leaves. 

White  Leghorns,  caught  up  twice  in 
the  back  with  bows  or  rosettes  of  ribbon, 
and  trimmed  lavishly  with  flowers,  are 
also  worn,  and,  more  dainty  than  all, 
are  the  pure  white  Neapolitan  hats, 
faced  with  shirred  white  chiffon  and 
decked  around  the  crown  with  fine 
white  flowers  and  a  bunch  of  green 
miroir  velvet. 

Alpine  hats  of  soft  felt,  in  shades  ot 
brown  and  black,  and  trimmed  with  a 
bow  of  silk  ribbon  and  stiff  quill  or  cock 
feathers,  are  worn  by  young  ladies  and 
matrons  tor  traveling  and  use  in  the 
mountains. 

A  very  large  bow  placed  at  the  waist- 
line in  the  front  of  a  bodice  is  very  good 
style,  and  a  series  of  bows  from  the 
bust  to  the  waist  is  even  newer,  and 
expresses  an  idea  borrowed  fi'om  the 
Marie  Antoinette  period. 

Cloth  skirts  are  in  favor  for  demi- 


A  German  friend  of  mine  (he  is  some- 
what of  a  humorist)  was  bantering  me 
about  the  notorious  aversion  of  Ameri- 
cans to  walking,  and  he  remarked  that 
he  had  heard  it  said  that  the  average 
American  did  not  walk  more  than  a  mile 
a  day.  Of  course  I  resented  this  gross 
libel,  and  I  asserted  that  the  average 
American  thought  nothing  of  starting 
out  for  a  walk  of  five  miles.  1  cited 
with  a  good  deal  of  pride  the  habitual 
practice  of  Julian  Hawthorne  of  taking 
a  mere  stroll  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
whenever  he  had  a  few  minutes  to  de- 
vote to  exercise.  I  spoke,  too,  of  your 
townsman,  Mr.  Slason  Thompson,  editor 
of  the  America,  who  is  in  the  habit  of 
walking  ten  miles  a  day  and  running  fif- 
teen or  twenty  more. 

My  friend  thereupon  became  personal, 
and  ventured  to  intimate  that  I  could 
not  walk  five  miles.  Of  course  1  accept- 
ed the  challenge  implied,  and,  peacefully 
doddering  imbecile  that  I  was,  1  actual- 
ly walked  for  four  consecutive  hours  be- 
fore I  learned  (upon  remonstrating  with 
my  humorous  friend)  that  a  German 
mile  was  equal  to  four  and  a  half  Eng- 
lish miles  and  that  in  order  to  accom- 
plish the  feat  I  had  undertaken  I  should 
have  to  cover  twenty-two  and  a  half 
miles. 

Germany  would  be  a  veritable  para- 
dise, methinks,  for  Julian  Hawthorne 
and  Slason  Thompson.  They  would  be 
elected  to  the  Reichstag  at  the  first 
congressional  election. — Eugene  Field 
in  Chicago  News. 


Curious  Facts. 


Every  man  is  the  architect  of  his  own 
fortune. — Appius  Claudius. 

Much  tongue  and  much  judgment 
seldom  go  together;  for  talking  and 
thinking  are  two  quite  different  facul- 
ties.— L' Estrange. 

If  you  wish  success  in  life,  make  per- 
severance your  bosom  friend,  experi- 
ence your  wise  counsellor,  caution  your 
elder  brother  and  hope  your  guardian 
genius.  —  Addison. 

That  is  true  Symbolism,  where  the 
more  particular  represents  the  more 
general,  not  as  a  dream  or  shade,  but 
as  a  vivid,  instantaneous  revelation  of 
the  Inscrutable. — Goethe. 

As  we  ascend  in  society,  like  those 
who  climb  a  mountain,  we  shall  find 
that  the  clime  of  perpetual  congelation 
commences  with  the  higher  circles,  and 
the  nearer  we  approach  to  the  grand 
luminary  the  court,  the  more  frigidity 
and  apathy  shall  we  experience. — 
Colton. 

It  will  often  happen,  therefore,  that 
when  a  man  of  very  great  real  excel- 
lence does  acquire  great  and  general 
esteem,  four-fifths  of  this  will  have  been 
bestowed  on  the  minor  virtues  of  his 
character  ;  and  four-fifths  of  his  admir- 
ers will  have  either  quite  overlooked 
the  most  truly  admirable  of  his  quali- 
ties, or  else  regarded  them  as  pardon- 
able weakness. — Whately. 

The  child  is  to  the  father  and  mother, 
who  imparted  life  to  him,  and  who  see 
his  youth,  the  most  excellent  consolation 
that  nature  can  afford  them  for  the  loss 
of  their  own  youth,  and  for  the  short- 
ness of  life  in  themselves ;  but  if  the 
mother  is  therefore  convinced  that  her 
child  is  a  consoler  to  those  who  have 
none,  he  is  sure,  at  some  time  or  other, 
to  be  considered  an  unmitigated  bore. 
— Jean  Ingelow. 

The  passion  caused  by  the  great  and 
sublime  in  nature,  when  those  causes 
operate  most  powerfully,  is  astonish- 
ment; and  astonishmerat  is  that  state 
of  the  soul  in  which  all  its  motions  are 
suspended,  with  some  degree  of  horror. 
In  this  case  the  mind  is  so  entirely  filled 
with  its  object  that  it  cannot  entertain 
any  other  nor  by  consequence  reason  on 
that  object  which  employs  it.  Hence 
arises  the  great  power  of  the  sublime, 
that,  far  from  being  produced  by  them, 
it  anticipates  our  reasonings,  and 
hurries  us  on  by  an  irresistible  force. 
Astonishment,  as  I  have  said,  is  the 
effect  of  the  sublime  in  the  highest 
degree  ;  the  inferior  effects  are  admira- 
tion, reverence  and  respect. — Burke. 

In  order  to  be  enabled  to  enjoy  all 
the  happiness  of  which  his  present 
state  is  capable,  the  sensitive  part  of 
man  needs  to  be  combined  with  another, 
which,  upon  a  comparison  of  the  pres- 
ent with  the  future,  shall  impel  him 
towards  that  mode  either  of  gratifica- 
tion or  of  self-denial  which  shall  most 
promote  his  happiness  upon  the  whole. 
Such  is  self  love.  We  give  this  name 
to  that  part  of  our  constitution  by 
which  we  are  incited  to  do  or  forbear. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Domestic  Hints. 


To  Warm  over  Beefsteak.— If  pieces 
of  beefsteak  are  left  over  from  break- 
fast or  dinner,  keep  them  in  the  refriger- 
ator until  you  have  enough  for  a  meal. 
Then  cut  them  into  neat  little  pieces, 
put  them  into  a  saucepan,  cover  them 
with  hot  water  and  let  them  simmer 
gently  for  an  hour  or  two.  Add  an 
onion  minced,  with  plenty  of  salt  and 
pepper  and  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon. 
Thicken  the  gravy  with  a  little  flour 
browned  in  a  tablespoonful  of  butter. 
Add,  if  you  choose,  a  tablespoonful  of 
Worcestershire  sauce  and  your  effort 
to  economize  will  be  crowned  with 
success. 

Soups. — Soups  are  often  made  with- 
out resource  to  the  stock  pot,  but  with 
much  help  in  the  way  of  milk  and  cream. 
These  soups  are  easily  made,  form  a 
delicious  first  course  to  any  dinner,  and 
are  especially  acceptable  in  summer 
weather. 

Creaji  of  Tomato  Soup. — Add  to  a 
pint  of  water  ten  medium-sized  toma- 
toes, or  a  quart  of  canned  tomatoes,  a 
tablespoonful  of  sugar,  a  bay  leaf,  a  slice 
of  onion  and  two  or  three  springs  of 
I  parsley.  Boil  all  together  fifteen  or 
j  twenty  minutes,  add  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  soda  and  strain.  Put  one  quart  of 
milk  into  double  boiler,  thicken  with  a 
heaping  tablespoonful  of  corn  starch, 
and  boil  ten  minutes,  stirring  constant- 
ly. Then  add  a  little  salt,  a  sprinkling 
of  cayenne  pepper,  a  heaping  table- 
spoonful of  butter  cut  in  small  pieces 
and  tomato  mixture.  Let  it  get 
thoroughly  heated  through,  but  do  not 
allow  it  to  boil,  as  it  would  be  apt  to 
curdle.  Serve  with  toasted  bread. 
This  bread  should  first  be  cut  in  thin 
slices,  then  buttered,  cut  into  little 
squares,  placed  in  a  pan  butter 
side  up,  and  browned  in  a  quick  oven. 

Swiss  Soup.— One  quart  milk,  a  little 
chopped  onion,  one  tablespoonful  of 
flour,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  two 
eggs.  Put  the  milk  on  to  boil  with  the 
onion  ;  rub  the  flour  smooth  with  a  little 
cold  milk  reserved  from  the  quart,  and 
add  to  the  milk.  Boil  for  about  ten 
minutes,  stirring  often ;  season  with 
salt  and  a  sprinkling  of  cayenne.  Beat 
the  eggs  light  and  put  into  the  tureen, 
pour  the  boiling  soup  over  it,  and  serve 
at  once  with  sippets  of  toast. 


One  Point  of  Difference. 


The  skeleton  of  an  average  whale  is 
said  to  weigh  no  less  than  fifty  thousand 
pounds. 

Some  of  the  condors  shot  in  the  Andes 
Mountains  have  a  spread  of  wing 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet. 

Copper  wires  are  used  for  Mexican 
telegraph  lines,  so  that  they  will  hold 
the  weight  of  the  birds  and  monkeys 
that  crowd  them  at  night. 

The  gum  on  the  back  of  the  postage 
stamps  of  the  United  States  is  made 
from  alcohol  one  part,  acetic  acid  one 
part,  dextrine  two  parts  and  water 
five  parts. 

The  military  workshop  of  Puteaux, 
in  France,  is  turning  out  leather  tires 
for  the  army  cycles  in  place  of  India 
rubber  ones  which  are  difficult  to  re- 
pair when  they  break  down.  Leather 
tires  can  be  sewn  without  much  trouble 
by  the  cyclist  or  a  neighboring  shoe 
maker.  Moreover  they  are  lighter 
than  rubber  ones,  and  less  apt  to  slip 
on  wet  pavement  or  asphalt. 


"Yes,  indeed,"  said  the  old  man 
thoughtfully  after  his  wife  had  delivered 
a  dissertation  upon  the  progress  of  the 
sex,  "  the  new  woman  is  vastly  differ- 
ent from  the  old." 

"  I  thought  you  would  realize  that  in 
time,"  she  returned  rather  sharply. 

"  I  have  just  been  reading,"  he  went 
on,  "how  girls  used  to  be  sold  by  their 
parents,  and  some  of  them  brought 
fancy  prices." 

"But  there's  none  of  that  now,  thank 
heaven!"  exclaimed  the  new  woman 
proudly.    "  Woman  has  asserted  her- 

to  gratify  or  to  deny  our  desires,  simply  I  77      ,  .  . 

-    -   V   .  .      .     '       I  J       "No,    there  s  none  of  that  now, 

interrupted  the  old  man.    "That's  all 

past.    A  man  does  not  buy  a  wife  in 


on  the  ground  of  obtaining  the  greatest 
amount  of  happiness  for  ourselves,  tak- 
ing into  view  a  limited  future,  or  else 
our  entire  future  existence.  When  we 
act  from  simple  respect  to  present 
gratification,  we  act  from  passion. 
When  we  act  from  a  respect  to  our 
whole  individual  happiness,  without 
regard  to  the  present  only  as  it  is  a 
part  of  the  whole,  and  without  any 
regard  to  the  happiness  of  others, 
only  as  it  will  contribute  to  our  own, 
we  are  then  said  to  act  from  self-love. 
— Wayland. 


these  days." 

"  I  should  think  not!" 
"Certainly  not.  It's  all  changed, 
all  changed.  Now  he  has  to  be  paid 
to  take  her,  and  the  poor  old  father 
has  to  wreck  his  bank  account  to  pro- 
vide the  dowry.  Yes,  I  admit  that  the 
new  woman,  Maria" — 

Then  the  door  was  slammed  as  she 
indignantly  left  the  room. — Chicago 
Tunes  Herald. 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power.— Latest  U.  S.  Gov't  Report 
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HARNESS 
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No.  600.    Price,  ICS. 

Top  Boggieg   »76  to  »125 

Road  Wagrong   46  to  60 

Two  Seat  Wagons   46  to  110 

Phaetons   100  to  150 

Sorrfes  and  Carriages   126  to  300 

Harness   8  to  36 

WE   SHIP  EVERYWHERE. 

Send  2c  stamp  for  Catalogue  or  call. 

CALIFORNIA  WAGON  AND  CARRIAGE  CO., 

FKKMONT  ST.,  SAN  FK.ANCISC'O 

★  C.  H.  EVANS  &  CO.,  * 
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Business  College, 

94  Pfnt  street,      .      -      -      san  Francisco. 

FOR  SEVENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  Coilcpe  inatriiotB  in  Shorthand,  Type- Writing 
Bookkeeping.  Teletrraphy,  PenmaDShip,  Drawing, 
all  the  English  branches,  and  everythinfr  pertaining 
to  business,  for  full  six  months.  We  have  sixteen 
teachers  and  gire  individual  Instruction  to  all  our 
pupils. 

A  Department  of  Electrical  Engfineering 

Has  been  CHtablished  under  a  thoroughly  qualified 
Instructor.  The  course  is  thoroughly  practicaL 
Send  for  Circular.  C.  S.  HALEY,  Sec. 

"INDURINE"  COLD  WATER  PAINTS. 

A  Most  Remarkable  Mainrial  in  the 
OUTSIDE    I  IN  D  U  R  I  IM  O  . 

It  stands  rain  and  exposure  as  well  as  oil  paint 
and  costs  only  a  fraction  as  much. 

It  is  just  the  thlnK  for  fences,  outbuildings,  fac- 
tories, etc.,  being  Cheap,  durable  and  easily  ap- 
plied by  anyone. 

It  has  no  equal  as  a  light  reflector  for  ligbt- 
shufts  and  couit  yards  of  large  buildings.  It  is 
supplied  in  a  thick  paste,  to  be  diluted  with  cold 
water.    It  is  made  in  white  and  several  colors. 

inside:  I  rs  n  i_j  r  I  pm  e 

Is  designed  espi-rially  for  factories,  stables,  and 
general  Inside  work,  as  a  sui.stilute  for  white- 
wash, kalsomine  or  oil  paint. 

//  uill  not  rub  or  mule,  soften  or  darken  with 
age,  and  works  well  over  old  whitewash.  A  dry 
powder  to  lie  mixed  with  cold  water. 

Both  ludurlnes  are  perfectly  fire-proof. 

Send  for  circular  and  prices  to 

\VM.  KI  KI).  MAM  F.VCTI  KEK, 
isiill.liiii:,      -       -      Shd  KranriHcn,  Cal. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Eleciricai  and  Mining:  Engineering, 

Survt-Miig,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
•7-2  3  /V1/*I^K.ET  STREET. 
Sas  Franciscu,  Cai.. 
Open  All  Year       A.  VAH  DER  HAILLEll,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  tv£;  Bullion  and  Cblorinatlon 
Assay,  %■&,  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
»sBuy;cg,|50.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


Fertilisers  for  Fall  Crops 

should  contain  a  high  percentage  of  Potash  to 

insure  the  largest  yield  and  a  permanent  enrichment 
of  the  soil. 

Write  for  our  "Farmers'  Guide,"  a  142-page  illustrated  book.  It 
is  brim  full  of  useful  information  for  farmers.  It  will  be  sent  free,  and 
w-ill  make  and  save  you  money,  .•\ddress, 

(GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


MEYEK,  WILSON  &  CU., '.ilO  liattery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Sole  Agents  for  the  I'acitic  Coast' 
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HAMILTON  FRUIT  GRADER 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

INCOBPORATID  APRIL.  1874 
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Capital  Paid  Dp    Vl.OOO.OOO 

Reserve  Fund  and  Undivided  Prottts,  130,000 
Dividends  Paid  to  Storkholders   833,000 

— orpiciKS — 

II.  M  I,.\UI'F.  President. 

I.  C.  STKKLE  Vice-President. 

ALBERT  -MONTPELLIER.... Cashier  and  Manager. 
C.  H.  .M<(  ()R.MICK  Secretary. 

General  Banking.  Deposits  Received,  Gold  and 
Silver.  Bills  of  Exchange  Uought  and  Sold.  Loans 
on  Wheat  and  Country  Produce  a  Specialty. 

January  1,  isii4        A  MONTPELLIER.  Manager 


♦       As  well  as  PRUNES  and  WALNUTS. 

THE  ONLY  MACHINE  ADOPTED  BY  THE  CAL.  FRUIT  EXCHANGE. 

W.  C.  HAMILTON,  Patentee  and  Manufacturer, 

Factory,  451  W.  Santa  Clara  St.   SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


Price's  Traction 
Engine. 


IRRIGATION. 


I 


W.W.  mONTAGUE  Sc  CO. 

  ARE   MANUFACTORERS  OF   

RIWETED    IRON    /AND  STEEL 

Water  Pipe 

For  Irrigation,  Hydraulic  Mining,  Mills  and  I'uwer  Plants. 

IRON,  CUT,  PUNCHED  AND  FORMED,  AND  TOOL.S  SUPPLIED  FOR  MAKING  PIPE  ON  THE 
GROUND  WHERE  REQUIRED. 

309  to  317  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


We  have  one  of  these  engines  that  was  used 
about  one  month  last  .season  and  was  taken  back 
by  us  by  reason  of  Illness  of  purchaser.  Engine  Is 
in  perfect  order,  and  in  better  working  order  than 
when  first  sent  from  the  factory.  A  BARGAIN. 
Indicated  power,  80-horse;  Cylinders,  8x8;  Wheels, 
Sft.  high,  28  in.  wide;  weight,  less  than  10  tons. 
Price  when  new,  ^Hf). 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

10  anfl   IS  Drnmni  Street.  San  Francisco. 


NEVEH 
REQUIRES 
OILING 
-OR- 
CLIMBING  OF 
TOWERS. 


GEm    STEEL    VA/  I  N  D  /V\ 

WITH  <1KAFHITF:  BOXES. 

Gu;irantefd  niorf*  durable  without  oil  than  other 
mills  that  are  oiled.  Practically  these  mills  re- 
quire no  attention.  Truly  a  Gem,  and  worth  lits 
weight  In  gold.  It  combines  beauty,  strength, 
durability  and  simplicity.  Governs  Itself  per- 
fectly, is  easily  erected,  and  is  sold  on  its  merits: 
lnfact.lt  is  the  best  on  earth.  They  are  gt-ared, 
back  three  to  one  -the  wheel  making  ihem  run  in 
thf  lightest  wind  or  breeze.  Tlw  mill  Is  m:ide  en 
ilrely  of  Steel  and  Cast  Iron.  E:iclt  one  of  oui-Geiu 
Windmills  is  warranted.  If  not  satisfactory,  freight 
will  be  paid  both  waj's  and  money  refunded. 

We  carry  a  full  line  of  all  kinds  of  pumps— for 
hand,  windmill  and  power  use.  Adapted  for  all 
deiJilis  of  wells.  Pipe.  Pliie  Fittings.  BrassCioods. 
Hnni..  Tanks,  t-tc.  Si-nd  for falaliigue.  mailed  free. 
WOOUIN*  LITTLE,  .'{12-314. Market  St..S.F. 


LL 


The  Williams  Standard  Typewriter 

I  Is  a  (.'real  iiuprovemi ut  over  the  old  "  lift  and 
j  peek"  machines.  You  see  your  writing  wMle 
I  writing  it.  No  lifting  of  platen.  No  dirty  ribbon. 
I  Perfect  alignment.  Weighs  but  IB  pounds  Does 
I  the  finest  work  Easiest  learned  No  experiment. 
■  In  use  3  years.  Adopted  by  British  War  Depart- 
;  ment  over  all  tlie  old  fasriioned  "blind"  machines. 

Write  for  sample  work  and  illustrated  catalogue 

and  testimonials. 

PACIFIC  STATES  TYPE  FOUNDRY, 

40»  (Vashingtoii  .St   San  Francisco. 

Sole  .\gents  for  California. 


SESSIONS  &  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

p.  O  Box  686.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

We  have  Berksbires  of  the  most  fashionable  strains 
'I'hey  are  from  I'rize  Winners  and  are  I'rize  Win- 
ners themselves.  We  can  furnish  pigs  three  to  six 
months  old.  Correspondence  solicited 


UNION 

8ACRAMKNTO, 


IRON  WORKS. 

CALIFORNIA. 


ROOT,  NEILSON  &  C0.,«^ 

—  MASnFACTfREKS  OF— 

STEAH  ENGINES,  BOILERS, 

And  lilt  kill  lis  of 
♦    ♦    MACHINERY  FOR  MINING  PURPOSES. 
Floor  Mills,  Saw  Mills  and  Quartz  Mills;  Machin- 
ery Constrncted,  Fitted  Up  and  Repaired. 
FROINT  STREET, Bet.  1M<«:0 
SACRAMENTO.  CAL 


JOHNSON 

CORNER  CALIFORNIA  AND  FRONT  STREETS  


LOCKE    MERCANTILE  CO. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


July  27,  1895. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  July  24.  1895. 

FLOUR— We  quote;  Net  cash  prices  for  Famil.v 
Extras,  $3  .S.i(ai3  4h  bbl;  Bakers'  Extras,  $3  2b@ 
$3  35;  Superdne,  $2  a5(8'2  60  bbl. 

WHEAT— No  1  Shipping  Wheat  is  quotable  at 
OOc  per  ctl  for  No.  1  and  flp/jc  for  choice.  Mill- 
ing Wheat,  97'4c@.$l  per  ctl. 

BARLEY— Feed,  fair  to  good,  6lyc;  choice, 
62(4c:  Brewing,  70@7.ic. 

OATS  — We  quote;  Milling,  Jl(ai  05;  Sur- 
prise, Sltai  10;  fancy  feed,  05:  good  to 
choice,  85@95c:  poor  to  fair,  80@85c;  Black, 
nominal;  Gray,  80®85c  f,  ctl. 

CORN— We  quote:  Large  Yellow,  *1  I0@1  15; 
small  Yellow,  *1  15@1  20  f*  ctl;  White,  $1(& 
$1  10. 

RYE— Qu'jtable  at  81'4c  ctl  for  New,  and  !)0c 
for  Old. 

BUCKWHEAT— Quotable  at  8'!4(fi90c  ¥  ctl. 

CRACKED  CORN— Quotable  at  $25  ton. 

CORNMEAL— Millers  quote  feod  at  $24@25  per 
ton;  line  kinds  for  the  table  in  large  or  small 
packages,  3@3'/ic  per  lb. 

OILCAKE  MEAL— Quotable  at  $25  per  ton  from 
the  mill.   Jobbing  lots,  $27  .50. 

COTTON  SEED  OILCAKE— Quotable  at  $24 
per  ton. 

RICEMEAL— Quotable  at  $12@I5  per  ton,  ex 
mill. 

MIDDLINGS— Quotable  at  $16  50Co>18  50  ^  ton. 

BRAN— Quotable  at  $12  .50@13  *  ton. 

GROUND  BARLEY— Quotable  at  $1-1  1?  ton. 

HAY— Wheat,  $7(ff.l0;  Wheat  and  Oat,  i7@9  .50 
Oat, $5  50®7  .50;  Alfalfa,  $6  .50@7  50;  Barley, $5  .50® 
$7:  Clover,  *6@7  50;  Compressed,  $6@8;  Stock,  $.5® 
5  .50  iP  ton. 

STRAW— Quotable  at.30(n'50c  V  bale. 

BEANS— We  quote  as  follows  :  Bayos,  $1  25 
®l  5(J;  Butter,  $2@2  25  for  small  aiid  $2  2.5® 
2  .50  for  large;  Pink,  $1  2.5®  1  40;  Red,  $1 
®l  25;  Lima,  *.5fal5  50;  Pea.  $2  60@  2  80;  Small 
White,  $2  75-32  90;  Large  White,  $2  70@$2  80; 
Blackeye,  $2  25@3;  Horse,  $1  2.5@1  40^  ctl. 

DRIED  PEAS— We  quote:  Green,  $1  35®  1  55; 
Nile.s,  $1  2.5®1  .50  'fi  ctl. 

SEEDS— We  quote :  Mustard  seeds,  nominal; 
Canary,  3H(g>S'ic:  Hemp,  S'/jc;  Rape,  {^(S^-iiic; 
Alfalfa,  7c  V  lb;  Flax,  $2  2.5®2  50®  *  ctl. 

POTATOES— Early  Rose,  40(n'mc  ~f,  ctl  in  boxes 
and  30r<j  40c  ctl  in  sacks.  Burbanks,  .50®60cl?i 
ctl  in  boxes  and  .SOf"  40c  t"  ctl  in  sacks.  Swoet 
Potatoes,  $3  25(n  3  .50  ^  ctl. 

GREEN  CORN— Berkeley,  small  crates,  7.5@85c : 
Alameda,  large  crates,  $1.  Sack  corn,  25® 
60c. 

ONIONS— Quotable  at  50(Vi60c  ^  ctl.  for  Silver 
Skin. 

VARIOUS  —  We  quote:  Bay  .Squash,  large 
box,  3(l((i40c;  Cucumbers,  Bay,  10(n'25c  '#  box; 
Tomatoes,  75c(n$l;  Bay,  large  boxes.  $1  75®2  25; 
String  Beans,  2®4c  B);  Green  Peas,  2(n2Hc 
lb  tor  garden;  Green  Peppers,  2.5® 50c  ordinary, 
40(ri 60c  for  Bell;  Egg  Plant,  7.5c(" $1  Vbox:  Green 
Okra,  "5c@$l  1;'  box;  Turnips,  50c  f,  ctl;  Beets,  50c 
^  sack;  Carrots,  .50c;  Cabbage,  75c  1^  ctl;  Garlic, 
2®3c  V  tb;  Cauliflower,  50@75c  ^  dozen;  Dried 
Peppers,  t3®15c  *  tt>. 

FRESH  FRUIT— Apples— Quotable  at  30@50c  fi 
box  for  Green  and  40@75c     box  for  Red. 

Apricots— Quotable  at  30®50c  per  box. 

Berries— Strawberries,  Sharpless,  $1  25®2  .50  fl 
chest;  Longworth,  $2..50@3;  Raspberries,  $1  25®4 
chest;  Blackberries, $I@2  ^  chest ;  Huckleberries, 
6®8c  lb. 

Crab  Apples— Quotable  at  2.5®35c  ^  box. 

Canteloupcs— Quotable  at  $1  50®2  ^  crate. 

Cherries— Quotable  at  6.5@75c  ^  box. 

Currants— Black  Currants,  40®.50c  'i^  drawer. 

Grapes— Quotable  at  60@75c  box  for  black, 
.30(.i  40c  for  Sweetwater,  and  75c®$I  for  Muscat. 

Nectarines — Quotable  at  35(rt  45c  y<  box  for  white 
and  50((i  75c  for  red. 

Plums— Quotable  at  20@35c.   Prunes,  50®60o 
box. 

Pears— Quotable  at  25@40c  in  boxes.  Bartlett, 
.50cfi  $1  a  box. 

Peaches— Quotable  at  15®30c  in  boxes  and  15@30c 
in  baskets. 

Watermelons— Quotable  at  $7®10^  hundred  for 
Lodi,  and  $7ft  12  for  Fresno. 

CITRUS  FRUIT— We  quote:  California  Navels, 
$1  25®2;  Seedlings,  .50@75c;  Mexican  Limes, 
$3®4  box;  California  Lemons,  $2®3  for  com- 
mon and  $3  50@4  .50  per  box  for  good  to  choice. 

NUTS— Walnuts,  6®7c  for  hard  shell,  10®llc  for 
paper  shell;  California  Almonds,  6@7c  for  soft 
shell,  3®4c  for  hard  shell  and  7®8c  for  paper  shell ; 
Peanuts,  4(o'5c  for  California  and  a(aW/iC  for  East- 
ern; Pecans.  6c;  polished,  8c;  Brazil  Nuts,  8@9c 
Tfl  lb.:  Cocoanuts,  .$4  50®5  50  per  100;  Pine  Nuts, 
20c  ■#  lb. 

HONEY— We  quote :  Comb,  10® He;  water-white, 
extracted,  b@hy^c;  light  amber,  extracted,  5c; 
dark  amber,  4®4Hc  i?  tb. 

BEESWAX— Quotable  at  26®27c  ¥  lb. 

BUTTER— Creamery— Fancy,  15@16c;  seconds, 
14®14!4c  ^  B)  Dairy— Fancy,  1.3®  14c;  fair  to 
choice,  10H@12Hc;  store  lots,  nominal. 

CHEESE— We  quote:  Choice  to  fancy,  5H@6c; 
fair  to  good,  4@5c;  Eastern.  ll@12V4c  l^'ft. 

EGGS— Quotable  at  12@14c  ^  dozen  for  store 
and  16®  18c  for  ranch:  Eastern,  12!4@14c. 

POULTRY— Wo  quote  as  follows :  Live  Turkeys 
—  Gobblers,  I3@I4c;  Hens,  I2®l,3c  f(  tb;  Roosters, 
$4  50@5  for  old,  and  $4  .5(i®6  for  young;  Broilers. 
$1  .50@2  (X)  for  small  and  $2  .50®3for  large;  Fryers, 
«3  .50® 4;  Hens,  $4  0fl@5  IX);  Ducks,  $3®3  25  for  old 
and  $2  .50®.4  .50  for  young;  Geese,  75c®$I  f(  pair; 
Goslings,  $1®1  25;  Pigeons,  $1  ]2Y~(ii  i  25  ^  dozen 
for  old  aud  for  young. 

WOOL— We  quote  spring: 

Year's  fleece,  San  Joaquin,  ^  lb  6®6Hc 

6  to  8  months  do   6@8c 

6  to  8  months  Calaveras  and  foothill,  free  8®10c 

Do,  defective  6®8c 

Northern, good  tochoice  12®13V4c 

Do.  defective  8®  10c 

We  quote  Nevada  spring: 

Light  and  choice  9®llc 

Heavy  6@8c 

HOPS— Quotable  at  4@6c  ^  B>. 

HIDES  AND  SKINS— Quotable  as  follows : 

Sound.  Culls. 
Heavy  Steers,  56  lbs  up,  If*  lb. .  .10'/4®llo  9'/2@10 

Medium  Steers.  48  to  56  lbs  9i4@10       — @9 

Light,  42  to  47  pounds   9   @—       — @8 

Cows,  over  50  lbs   9   ®—       — ®8 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs   .    9   ®—       — @8 

Stags   — ®7  -^@5 

Kips,  17  to  30  lbs   — ®7         — @6 

Veal  Skins,  10  to  17  lbs   — @8  — @7 

Calf  skins,  5  to  10  lbs   ^@10       — ®9 

Dry  Hides,  over  16  lbs  19   ®19H  14  @14V5 

Dry  Kips  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs.  .14   ®I5     10  ®— 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   —©20     14  ®15 

Pelts,  Shearlings,  10@20o  each;  do,  short,  35®35o 
eaol);  do,  medium,  30^45o  wii;  do,  long  wool,  40® 


eOceach;  Deer  Skins,  summer,30;  do,  good  medium, 
t.5@25c:  do,  winter,  10@15c  ^  tb;  Goat  Skins,  20@ 
3.5c  a  piece  for  prime  to  perfect,  10®20c  for  dam- 
aged, and  5c  each  for  Kids. 


Review  of  the  Dried  Fruit  Market. 


San  Fit.^Ncisco,  July '24,  189.5. 
It  is  questionable  if  last  week's  estitnate  of 
;^00  car  loads  of  Dried  Apricots  was  not  too 
high.  Up  to  this  date  the  crop  in  sight  will 
not  exceed  '2.50  car  loads.  In  spite  of  this  state 
of  fact  there  is  little  Eastern  interest,  and 
the  market  for  Eastern  shipment  is  slow  at 
about  yc,  altliough  sales  have  been  made  at  as 
high  as  9^/4c.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  at 
nearly  all  ternimal  points  or  commercial  cen- 
ters in  the  East  there  is  a  large  carry-over  of 
last  year's  stuff,  which  is  going  out,  and  in 
many  instances  is  being  sold  for  new  crop. 
The  crop  now  unsold  remains  in  the  Santa 
Clara  valley,  where,  we  are  reliably  informed, 
there  will  not  be  enough  to  go  round.  In 
southern  California  growers  are  excited  and 
nothing  can  be  secured  for  less  than  9c,  and 
many  are  holding  out  for  10  and  11c.  The  can- 
ners  have  practically  withdrawn  from  the 
market,  having  bought  sufficient  to  cover  their 
requirements.  In  northern  California  the  crop 
of  Dried  Apricots  is  practically  cleaned  up. 
The  condition  of  Apricots,  the  crop  prospects 
and  statistics  concerning  them  are  such  as  to 
warrant  some  in  the  trade  backing  their  opin- 
ion by  buying  in  anticipation  of  future  wants. 
Peaches. 

There  have  been  actual  sales  made  for  Aug- 
ust shipment  at  ti'ic,  f.  o.  b.,  although  it  is 
freely  predicted  by  those  interested  in  the 
trade  that  lower  prices  will  have  to  be  m;ide 
to  move  the  bulk  of  the  crop. 

I*earft 

Are  in  good  demand  for  canning  and  ship- 
ping at  $^0  per  ton  for  canning  and  §40  for 
shipping. 

Prunes. 

We  are  unable  to  locate  at  this  writing  a 
sale  reported  last  week  as  having  been  made 
by  one  of  the  prominent  houses  of  San  Fran- 
cisco on  the  basis  of  4'/4C  for  the  four  sizes  and 
at  this  time  such  a  sale  would  be  purely  a 
gambling  proposition  on  the  part  of  the  buyer. 
Actual  requirements  of  tiie  trade  do  not  ne- 
cessitate their  purchasing  at  these  or  any 
prices  now,  in  view  of  the  recent  heavy  sales 
made  on  the  basis  of  8%  and  3^4  cents,  f.  o.  b., 
for  old  stocl5,  which,  we  fear,  will  materially 
work  against  large  sales  of  futures  at  any- 
thing like  the  growers'  ideas,  which  are  in 
the  neighborhood  of  4^+  to  5c. 

AlmondH. 

The  crop  of  Tarragona  Almonds  has  been 
offered,  and  sales  have  been  made  in  the  N.Y. 
market  at  9-'4C  delivered.  It  is  reported  that 
California  Languedocs,(the  ordinary  Standard 
Soft  Shell),  will  have  to  meet  this  price, 
unless  freight  rates  are  in  their  favor.  This 
would  be  equivalent  to  about  8c  in  this  market 
for  choice  Languedocs. 

Raisins. 

The  latest  information  from  Fresno  is  that 
the  raisin  crop  for  189.5  will  be  very  large  and 
very  fine  in  quality.  One  estimate  places  the 
season's  product  for  shipment  at  5000  car 
loads.  There  is  a  carry-over  from  last  year  of 
about  .50  car  loads  remaining  at  Fresno. 
Growers  are  not,  as  a  rule,  so  vye  are  in- 
formed, tying  up  to  the  commission  packer. 
There  is  little  talk  of  combination  to  fix 
prices,  and  it  is  not  expected  that  there  will 
be  any  movement  corresponding  to  the  effort 
of  last  season.  The  story  widely  printed  to 
the  effect  that  14,000  acres  of  vines  in  the 
Fresno  district  had  been  dug  up,  is  a  fiction. 
Some  tracts  which  ought  never  to  have  been 
planted  to  vines  have  been  abandoned,  and  a 
few  tracts  have  been  dug  out,  but  there  has 
been  no  such  wholesale  abandonment  as  re- 
ports would  make  it. 


California  Fruit  Sales. 


Cnir;AGo,  111.,  July  23 —The  Earl  Fruit  Company 
sold  to-day:  Bartlett  pears.  $1  25(o  l  90;  Burbank 
Plums.  $1  150/1  45;  Egg  Plums,  7,5c('i$l  ;iO;  Purple 
Duane,  $irn  1  25;  Fontainebleau  grapes,  5.5®80c; 
Nectarines.  6.5c(fi  $l  20;  Crawford  Peaches,  65(S  8.5c. 

Porter  Bros.  Co.  sold  to-day ;  Half  crates  Tokay 
Grapes.  $2;  Fontainebleaus,  30®80c:  Bartlett 
Pears,  $1  10®  1  70;  half  boxes,  60@75c;  Tragedy 
Prunes,  $1  2.5(</ 1  .50;  Burbanks,  .$1  lOfr/ 1  40;  Egg 
Plums,  $1  10((i  i  3i);  Comedy  Plums,  $1  15;  Wash- 
ington, $1  10;  other  Plums,  70e@$l  10;  Nectarines, 
75c(o$l  20;  Peaches,  45®85c. 


By  GUSTAV  EISEN. 


This  is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Balsln  Industry 
In  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hll- 
gUTii.  Prof.  Wlekson.  Mr.  Chas.  A,  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  The  Dkwky  Pi'ui.it»iiiNO  Co..  or  its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  ISIJ.OO,  postage  pre- 
paid   Orders  should  be  iiddiessed: 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

899  NArfc«t  Street,  San  FrSPcliOQi  C»lg 


You  Can't 
Beat  Elasticity, 


Manufacturers  of  soft  wire  fences  have  tried 
It  for  years.  Unruly  bulls,  runaway  horses, 
and  all  kinds  of  farm  stock  have  tired  them- 
selves out  on  it,  and  still  it  'waves'  alMve  all 
competition.   For  full  particulars  address 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

TRCPQ  nf  fini  n  pliiiii.  SPLENDOR  prune.  Van 
I  nCLO  Ul  UULU      OEMAN  <iunice-c)).<ice  of 

Biai);inl;'s  2<»  Million  ••new creations."  STARK 
Trees  PREPAID  evi  rywliere.  SAFE  ARRIVAL  guar, 
antecd.  '1  lie^^fireai  uurseries"save  you  over  KALF. 
.MilliDijs  of  til,'  best  trees  70  ye;irs'  experience  can 
Kr(>\v;  tliev  "live  longer  and  bear  better."— Sec. 
^'■■'Ui'i.  STARK. R  14. Louisiana. Mo., Rockoort. III. 


California 


If  you  want  to  know 
about  California  and  the 
Pacific  States,  send  for 
Pacific  Kural  Press, 
the  Best  Illustratt^d  and  Leadin?  Fanning  and  Hort- 
icultural Weekly  of  the  Par  West.  Trial,  .50  cents 
for  3  nios.  Two  sample  copies,  10c.  The  Ueirey 
Publishing  (;<>..  220  Market  St.,  Sau  Pranclscc 


ONE  MAN  P  P  P 
30  TONS. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  drying-ground  force 
one  man  can,  with  the  Pacific  Prune  Perforator, 
clean  and  perforate  the  skins  of  thirty  tons  of 
fresh  prunes  or  any  other  fruit  in  a  day,  the  work 
all  being  done  on  the  drying  ground  or  in  the 
orchard.  No  fuel;  no  fire;  no  lye;  no  hot  water; 
but  little  cold  water;  no  bloaters.  It  is  by  far  the 
cheapest  machine  on  the  market  and  equal  to  the 
best.  Four  sizes.   Send  tor  circular  to 

Sperry  Wire  Works, 

715  nission  Street  San  Francisco. 

WACON  AND  An  A  I  CO 
PLATFORM 

HOOKER  &  CO.  IS-ta  OBUMM  STREET.  S.F 


K°^WELLMACHINERYw«rks. 

All  liinds  of  tool^.  Fortune  fort  lie  driller  by  UBing  our 
Adamantine  process;  can  take  acore.  Perfected  Econom. 
ical  Artesian  Pumping  Riirs  to  work  bv  steam.  Air.  etc, 
I^etuB  help  you.  TIIE  AMERIOAN  WELL  WOBE8, 
4aror*,   III.:    ChlcSKO.  IlLl    Dallaa.  T«x. 


♦♦♦♦  CUNININGH/\m'S 

Prune  Dipping  Machine, 


Palrntcd  l)tccmlii-r  sih.  Ih'.H. 

A  Machine  tor  Scalding  in  not  Lye  Water  and  Rinsing  in  Cold  Water,  Plums,  Prunes  aud  Urapes  of 

all  kinds. 

We  also  manufacture  aud  deal  in 

CUNNINGHAM  PRUNE  SPREADERS,  GALVANIZED  IRON  GRADER 
ELEVATORS  AND  FRUIT  CONVEYORS 

For  both  Green  and  Dried  Fruit. 

DIPPER  CAULDRONS,  GALVANIZED  COLD   WATER  CAULDRONS,   FCRNAt'E  IRONS, 
DIPPI>G  BASKKTS,  FLOOR  TRUCKS,  FIELD  CARS.  TRANSF'ER  CARS, 
TURN  T.ABLES.  and  a  General  Line  of 

F"RUIX    DRYERS'    SUF»F»LIES.  ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

L.  CUNNINGHAM, 

446  West  Santa  Clara  St  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Fruit  Dryers'  Supplies. 


H  E  **AC7VVE:.** 


A  machine  for  perforaliiiff  and  grMdiUf,'  prunes.  It  cuts  the  skins  witliout  the  use  of  lye.  grades 
accurately  into  two  or  three  sizes,  and  spreads  them  onto  the  trays  at  one  operation.  The  fruit  Is  not 
mashed  or  bruised  b.v  too  much  handling,  and  there  are  no  bloaters  to  waste  time  and  money  with. 

The  tendency  is  toward  lower  prices,  and  growers  must  use  economical  methods  if  the.v  would  suc- 
ceed.   The  "  Acme  "  Increases  profits  by  reducing  expenses.    Excellent  for  silver  prunes  and  plums. 

The  Following:  are  a  Few  of  the  Testimonials  from  Parties  Who  I  sed  the  machine  Last  Year: 

Mk.  H.  M.  Bahnghover.  Sax  Jose,  Cat,.— Dear  Sir:  I  have  used  your  perforator  with  the  greatest 
success.  I  find  it  ^ivlufr  better  satisfaction  than  the  old  w,iy  of  dipping  in  lye.  I  most  cheerfully  recom- 
mend it  to  all  parties  who  may  need  a  machine  of  the  kind.   Very  respectfully, 

E.  S.WHi'r.NKY',  Los  Gatos.  Cal. 

Mh.  H.  M.  Bahngkovbii— Dear  Sir:  Having- used  your  machine  all  last  season,  I  can  cheerfully 
recommend  it  to  prune  growers.  It  pricks  the  fruit  evenl.v  aud  rapidly,  and  al.so  grades  \ery  correctly. 
The  fruit  goes  to  the  drying  ground  graded  and  in  excellent  shape,  and  cures  quickly  and  evenly.  There 
are  no  bloatei^s.  consequently  no  sortitig  ia  needed.  The  machine  is  well  constructed  and  durable,  and  I 
am  well  pleased  with  it.   Yours  truly. 

J.  L.  MosiiER,  Member  State  Board  of  Horticulture. 
Mk.  H.  M.  Baknohoveh— Dear  Sir:   I  have  used  your  perforator  and  grader,  and  can  cheerfully 
recommend  it  to  prune  growers.     It  pricks  the  fruit  thoroughly,  grades  It  very  evenly,  and  does  away 
with  bloaters.  Yours  truly. 

H.  A.  VAN'  DousTEN,  San  Jose.  Cal. 

FACTORY  AND  SALESROOM: 
573  SOUTH  FIRST  STREET  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 

H.  M.  BARNGROVER,  Proprietor,      (Write  for  Circulars.) 


DEWEY  &  CO.,  PATENT  SOLICITORS. 

/Vlarket  St.*  San  p'ronoisco*  C^ol* 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Observations  by  Hr.  Ohieyer. 


To  THK  Editor: — I  am  sure  that  any 
su^ifjestion  that  is  calculated  to  benefit 
the  farmers  at  lartje  is  appropriate  lor 
the  Grantje  Department,  for  the  reason 
that  whatever  benefits  the  one  cannot 
fail  to  reach  all  alike.  And  since  the 
sjjecial  secret  features  of  our  organiza- 
tion are  enjoying  a  vacation  just  in 
advance  of  the  recreation  to  be  had  at 
Camp  Roache;  and  since  the  harvest 
season  is  about  over  so  far  as  grain  is 
concerned,  and  all  products  of  the 
fields  and  orchards  are  seeking  a  mar- 
ket, I  may  be  excused  for  craving  a 
little  space  under  the  above  topic. 

Of  course,  it  is  a  big  question,  and 
one  that  cannot  be  handled  in  one 
article  or  in  a  dozen ;  but  we  may  be 
able  to  see  that  California,  if  not  a  ma- 
jority of  the  States,  are  sadly  in  want 
of  a  market  for  even  the  meager  sur- 
plus that  is  likely  to  appear  this  year 
after  home  demands  shall  have  been 
supplied.  It  is  most  singular  that  a 
nation  such  as  ours,  with  70,000,000 
people,  is  begging  for  a  market  for  its 
products.  We  buy  and  consume  the 
products  of  all  the  world,  and  yet  take 
little  Or  no  advantage  of  the  circum- 
stance to  enlarge  the  markets  for  what 
we  produce.  There  seems  to  have  been 
too  much  politics  and  too  little  patriot- 
ism practiced  by  our  leaders,  and  be- 
tween the  two  the  interests  of  the  pro- 
ducers have  been  lost  sight  of.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  when  the  Mc- 
Kinley  bill  was  under  consideration  by 
Congress,  and  when  it  was  thought  to 
be  perfect  and  subserved  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  country,  it  was  sub- 
mitted to  that  broad-minded  states- 
man. Secretary  Blaine,  for  approval. 
He  very  quickly  told  them  that,  as  the 
bill  then  read,  it  failed  to  provide  a 
market  for  one  additional  barrel  of 
flour  or  of  pork.  This  omission  was  at 
once  recognized  and  gave  rise  to  the 
reciprocity  features  in  the  act,  and  un- 
doubtedly had  the  elTect  of  enlarging 
the  farmers"  opportunity.  Singular  as 
it  may  seem,  the  world  is  governed  very 
largely  by  the  same  sentiment  that 
governs  individuals — "You  tickle  me 
and  I  tickle  you.  "  Mr.  Blaine's  object 
undoubtedly  was  to  play  our  markets 
against  the  exporting  world  for  all  the 
"  traffic  would  bear."  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  Blaine's  policy  of  reci- 
procity was  not  retained  in  the  present 
revenue  act. 

These  remarks  ari>  not  made  in  the 
interest  of  any  political  party,  as  they 
disagree  with  them,  but  are  suggested 
by  a  review  of  a  pamphlet  just  issued 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture entitled  "  The  World's  Markets." 

It  is  wonderful  to  observe  how  the 
nations  of  the  globe  protect  and  foster 
their  home  markets,  and  it  is  still  more 
remarkable  to  see  how  they  push  their 
products  into  foreign  countries  by  legis- 
lation, reciprocity  and  other  methods. 
Take,  for  example,  the  German  nation. 
The  report  observes;  "The  great 
factor  in  the  wonderful  increase  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  Germany  is  its  system 
of  commercial  unions.  The  following  is 
compiled  in  part  from  a  recent  report 
of  the  United  States  Consul  at  Chem- 
nitz, Germany,  and  in  part  from  the 
lirltixh  liodiil  of  Traill- Journal :  "The 
efforts  of  Germany  to  secure  foreign 
markets  for  its  products  is  shown  in 
the  great  interest  taken  by  it  even  to 
its  inland  cities.  All  over  the  Empire 
societies  are  organized  to  encourage 


colonization  and  the  export  trade  of 
the  country  and  promote  practical 
schemes  to  iit  young  men  for  business 
and  afterwards  help  them  to  get 
places.  *  *  *  German  emigrants 
and  residents  in  foreign  countries  arc 
enlisted  in  the  encouragement  of 
foreign  trade  by  the  rccciipt  of  al- 
manacs and  other  put)lications  contain- 
ing the  names  of  German  firms  with 
illustrations  of  their  productions  and 
manufactures." 

Commercial  schools  are  maintained 
to  educate  young  men  in  this  direction, 
and  during  the  past  forty  years  no  less 
than  40,000  young  men  have  been  fur- 
nished situations  abroad.  It  is  the 
subject  of  English  and  French  emula- 
tion, and  is  doing  a  work  that  deserves 
the  highest  praise.  Notwithstanding 
this  "push"  of  the  Germans  into  the 
business  of  the  world,  they  carefully 
discriminate  against  and  prohibit,  as 
much  as  possible,  foreign  importations. 

No  other  (country  perhaps  feels  this 
more  than  the  United  States.  Her  im- 
port duties  against  us  practically,  if 
not  wholly,  shuts  out  our  wheat,  flour, 
beef,  pork,  dried  fruits  and  a  long  list 
of  minor  products.  Other  countries 
are  doing  the  same  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  and  apparently  our  legislation 
is  such  as  to  render  our  numbers  help- 
less, with  the  balance  of  trade  against 
us,  while  tied  down  to  a  home  market. 
Let  us  adopt  the  mutual  tickling 
process. 

With  the  close  of  the  grain  harvest 
the  customary  camping  fever  is  seen 
approaching  and  the  advance  guard 
has  already  taken  to  the  roads  leading 
to  the  various  mountain  resorts  sur- 
rounding the  Sacramento  valley.  Many 
of  these  are  already  i-eported  crowded, 
while  a  large  number  are  moving 
toward  the  seaside  on  every  passing 
train,  and,  judging  from  the  prevalence 
of  the  migratory  fever,  no  more  people 
will  remain  at  home  than  will  be  re- 
quired to  hold  the  odds  and  ends 
together  on  the  farm. 

This  is  not  so  with  the  fruit  men. 
Their  harvest  is  just  on  and  will  last 
two  or  three  months,  hence  the  lads 
and  lassies  engaged  therein  have  to 
assuage  their  fever  in  the  shades  of 
the  peach  and  pear  trees  or  in  the 
canneries.  And  to  their  credit,  be  it 
said,  they  meet  the  situation  not  only 
willingly  but  anxiously.  Only  yester- 
day, in  conversation  with  one  of  the 
belles  of  Yuba  City,  I  ventured  to  ask 
which  of  the  State's  pleasure  resorts 
she  expected  to  visit,  when  she  said  : 
"Neither;  I  am  going  to  work  in  the 
cannery."  So,  instead  of  the  popula- 
tion diminishing  in  this  vicinity,  it  is 
actually  increasing.  All  the  cottages 
of  the  cannery  company  are  full  to 
overflowing  and  many  others  are  camp- 
ing in  the  vicinity  awaiting  their  turn 
at  the  tables,  the  trays  or  the  or- 
chards. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  work  is 
becoming  quite  popular  with  all  classes. 
Here  we  find  the  matron  with  her 
family  of  sons  and  daughters  contest- 
ing successfully  with  the  bearded 
humanity  for  a  share  of  the  income 
made  possible  by  the  fruit  industry, 
practically  all  created  within  a  decade, 
the  limit  of  which  no  one  dare  foretell. 

As  a  resort  for  labor,  the  presence 
of  people  from  the  great  plains,  from 
the  adjacent  foothills  and  the  more  dis- 
tant mountains  amply  testify.  As  I 
passed  the  cannery  grounds  the  other 
day  there  drove  up  a  four-horse  team 
hitched  to  one  of  those  great  long 
vehicK'S  with  side  seats  and  canopy  to 
shelter  the  travelers  who  filled  every 


IN  pEATH  VAoey- 


space  available,  the  aisle  being  stacked 
up  almost  to  the  roof  with  household 
articles.  They  had  evidently  come 
from  a  distance,  as  their  appearance 
matched  the  appearance  of  the  early 
immigrant  yet  fresh  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer,  although  forty-three  years  in 
the  rear.  The  occupants  were  mostly 
in  their  teens  and  the  feminine 
humanity,  yet  they  had  a  determined 
and  plucky  appearance,  and  will 
doubtless  make  their  way  in  the  rush 
for  places. 

Yuba  City  Grange  meets  regularly, 
but  owing  to  the  camping  fever  and 
orchard  work  the  last  meeting,  July 
6th,  was  slimly  attended,  and  yet  it 
was  one  of  the  most  interesting  had 
for  a  long  time.  It  would  have  done 
that  august  body,  theS.  G.,  good  to 
have  heai-d  the  remarks  on  the  good  of 
the  Order.  The  members  having  worked 
themselves  to  a  high  pitch  of  enthu- 
siasm, it  re(|uired  a  barrel  of  ice  cream 
and  an  armful  of  delicious  cake,  sup- 
plied by  a  good  sister,  to  reduce  the 
aggregated  effulgence  to  a  sober  coun- 
try standard. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on 
Friday  evening,  August  2d,  at  which 
time  we  are  promised  a  rare  literary 
treat  by  the  Lecturer,  provided,  of 
course,  that  our  young  people  are  not 
all  carried  off  by  the  prevailing  fever 
or  forget  themselves  in  the  sociabilities 
of  the  fruit  harvest. 

The  question  of  "  Who  is  going  to 
Camp  Koache  and  the  Farmers' 
School?"  is  beginning  to  gain  atten- 
tion, but  owing  to  circumstances  over 
which  at  present  we  have  no  control 
very  few  affirmative  answers  are 
given.  It  is  true  that  we  are  con- 
tributing our  full  quota  to  the  seashore 
exodus,  and  we  hope  they  will  visit  the 
camp,  load  up  with  the  best  things 
there  to  be  dispensed,  then  return  to 
enlighten  those  less  fortunate.  And, 
by  the  way,  one  by  one  the  days  pass 
to  the  rear,  and  presently  we  shall 
stand  face  to  face  with  the  next  State 
Grange.     To  my  mind    the  Merced 


I  meeting  will  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
i  portant  ever  held  in  California,  and. 
I  owing  to  the  prevailing  depression,  is 
i  not  likely  to  be  well  attended.  When 
the  public  press  desires  to  be  informed 
about  certain  questions  it  invites  ex- 
pressions from  leading  m(>n  for  publica- 
tion. Why  not  all  the  leading  (J rangers 
send  in  their  opinions  and  ])lans  for  the 
i  Merced  meeting,  so  far  as  they  can  be 
j  made  public  and  are  in  the  interest  of 
I  Patrons  of   Husbandry   and  farmers 
1  generally  ?  Georoe  Oulever. 

Yuba  City,  July  18,  189.5. 


Next  Week's   Farmers'  Camp  

Crops  Wanted. 


To  THE  Editor:— One  of  the  great 
wants  of  our  time  is  to  have  our  citi- 
zens look  squarely  at  the  issues  of  the 
day  without  the  intervention  of  party 
goggles.  To  give  our  farmers  a  chance 
to  do  this  is  evidently  one  object  of  the 
promoters  of  Camp  Roache.  One  of 
the  best  crops  a  farmer  can  raise  is  a 
crop  of  good,  sound  ideas.  There's  no 
(■rop  so  valuable  in  a  cash  point  of 
view,  or  so  satisfactory  as  a  life's 
achievement. 

Now,  Camp  Roache  wants  every 
farmer  to  bring  along  the  very  best  of 
his  idea  crop.  Camp  Roache.  as  I  un- 
derstand, expects  to  give  a  chance  to 
every  farmer  there  to  plant  his  very 
best  idea  in  the  breast  of  every  other 
California  farmer  who  is  there  to  re- 
ceive it. 

The  great  thing  in  life  is  to  know 
what  you  want.  If  we  farmers  can 
bring  our  ideas  into  harmony,  and  all 
manage  to  want  the  same  thing,  we 
can  unitedly  put  our  shoulders  to  the 
wheel  and  get  the  old  political  coach 
out  of  the  mud.  As  a  rule  we  half 
shove  one  way,  and  half  the  other,  and 
we  wonder  she  don't  move. 

If  we  can  bring  ourselves  all  to  real- 
ize that  party,  '/.s  pmti/,  is  mischievous, 
because  it  tends  to  divide  rather  than 
unite  mankind,  it  will  be  a  step  to 


Cramps  may  assail  you  at  any  time,  without  warning.  You  are  at 
a  complete  disadvantage — so  sudden  and  A  iolent  is  thei»-  attack — 
unless  you  are  provided  with  a  sure  cure. 

Pain -Killer 

is  the  surest  cure,  the  quickest  and  the  safest  cure.  It  is  sold  cvervwhcre  at 
25c.  a  bottle.  See  that  you  get  the  genuine — has  "Perry  Davis  &  Sou"  ou  bottle. 

P.  &  B.  FRUIT  DRYING  PAPER. 

★★★★FIFTH  SEASON. ★★★★ 


UNEQUALED  FOR  DRYING  RAISINS  AND  PRUNES! 

If  you  have  not  used  it,  XRV    IX  ! 


20  MULE  HELP  ■'""KITCHEHA-^LAUHDRir 

pAC'inr  (-oAsr  bof\Ki  Co  SANfRABtJISCO-CHIC/lBp-HeWVO^^^  


SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  FURNISHED  ON  APPLICATION. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO. 


116  Battery  Street 


■San  Francisco 


July  27, 1896. 


THE  42n(l  GREAT  STATE  FAIR  OTCAUFORNIA 


TWO  WEEKS 


Will  be^  he^ld  at  SACR/\mENTO, 

SEPTEMBER  2nd  to  14th, 


1  e  Q  s . 


IT  WILL  EMBRACE  a  most  comprehensive  exhibit  of  the  soil  products  of 
the  greatest  agricultural  State  in  the  Union;  a  collection  of  mechanical  prod- 
ucts; an  aggregation  of  live  stock  that  will  challenge  any  State  in  comparison, 
and  a  racing  priifiramme,  of  unusual  t'xcrj/nirr. 

A  DISPLAY  OF  ELECTRIC  MOTIVE  POWER,  whereby  machinery  will 
run  with  power  generated  at  Folsom,  22  miles  distant,  will  be  a  leading  feature 
of  this  year's  exhibition. 

POWER  AND  SPACE  WILL  BE  FURNISHED  FREE  to  all  factories, 
thereby  enabling  experiments  to  be  made  upon  any  class  of  machinery  with  but 
little  cost. 

EDWIN  F.  SMITH,  Secretary. 


THE  NATIVE  SONS  WILL  CELEBRATE  ADMISSION  DAY  this  vear 
at  the  State  Fair. 

ATHLETIC  SPORTS,  BARBECUES  AND  THE  ELECTRIC  CARNIVAL 
will  be  leading  amusement  features. 

THE  MANUFACTURER  CANNOT  AFFORD  to  miss  this  opportunity, 
whereby  thousands  of  visitors  may  view  and  inspect  his  goods. 

Roncovieri's  great  AMERICAN  CONCERT  BAND  has  been  engaged. 

Free  transportation  for  exhibits,  and  reduced  rates  of  fare  will  be  given  on 
all  railroads.  Address  the  secretary  for  information  of  any  character.  Pre- 
mium lists  now  ready. 

C.  M.  CHASE,  President. 


union;  and,  as  we  all  know,  "union  is 
strength."  "United  we  stand,"'  and 
united  we  can  boost  the  political  coach 
out  of  ruts  and  mire,  and  start  it  on 
the  high-road  of  Progress.  Though 
not  a  granger,  I  hope  to  visit  Camp 
Roache,  and  trust  that  not  only  as 
many  progressive  farmers  as  possible, 
but  as  many  hitherto  unprogressive 
farmers  as  possible  will  be  there. 
There  will  be  enough  good  seed  on  hand 
to  go  all  around  to  ensure  such  a  har- 
vest of  mental  development  as  shall 
make  not  only  more  fruitful  farms,  but 
(which  is  of  more  importance)  worthier 
and  moi-e  intelligent  men  of  our  Cali- 
fornia farmers.    So  mote  it  be! 

Edward  Berwick. 
Monterey,  July  21,  '95. 


Now  for  Camp  Roache. 


Wrights,  July  22,  1895. 

To  THE  Editor  : — Camp  Roache  is 
now  ready  for  visitors,  and  we  are  pre- 
l)aring  tho  ground  for  the  lectures. 
There  are  comfortable  seats  at  the 
station  and  will  be  in  place  next  Satur- 
day, when  we  hope  for  a  good  attend- 
ance to  hear  the  opening  address. 
Certificates  ensuring  one-third  return 
fare  can  be  had  of  the  Secretary  of  any 
G  range.  The  rent  of  tents  unfurnished 
will  be  $4  for  the  two  weeks — just  what 
they  cost  us.  The  bus  fare  from 
station  to  camp  is  fifty  cents.  Any 
number  of  people  can  be  fed  and 
"slept"  somehow  at  small  expense. 

A  two-horse  wagon,  with  ladies  on 
the  high  driver's  seat,  was  driven  over 
1  he  road  last  Saturday  and  was  enjoyed. 
T  have  ridden  over  it  many  times — on  a 

scraper — and  dliln't  enjoy  it,  espe-  | 
cially  when  we  struck  a  rock. 

Edward  F.  Adams. 


A  Man  of  Titles. 


"Giving  the  devil  his  due"  is  no 
light  undertaking  in  Turkey.  When- 
ever the  name  of  the  Sultan  is  men- 
tioned, it  must  be  after  the  manner  of 
the  following,  which  is  literally  trans- 
lated from  a  Turkish  paper  ; 

To-day  our  paper  reaches  the  thir- 
teenth year  of  its  existence;  and  we 
celebrate  this  anniversary  in  the  reign 
of  the  finest  pearl  of  the  age,  and  the 
esteemed  center  of  the  universe;  at 
whose  grand  portal  stand  the  camels 
of  justice  and  mercy,  and  to  whom  the 
eyes  of  the  kings  and  the  people  in  the 
West  have  been  drawn;  the  rulers  there 
finding  an  example  of  political  prowess, 
and  the  classes  a  model  of  mercy  and 
kindness;  it  is  our  Lord  and  Master, 
the  Sultan  of  the  two  Shores  and  the 
High  King  (Khakan)  of  the  two  Seas; 
the  crown  of  ages,  and  the  pride  of  all 
countries,  the  greatest  of  all  Khalifs; 
the  shadow  of  God  on  earth;  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  Apostle  of  the  Ijord  of  the 
Universe,  the  Victorious  Conqueror 
(Al-Ghiz)  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  Kahn; 
ma  v  God  protect  his  kingdom  and  place 
his  glory  above  the  Sun  and  Moon,  and 
may  the  fjord  supply  all  the  world  with 
the  goodness  which  proceeds  from  His 
H.ily  Majesty's  good  intentions." 


Hard  times  feed  on  the  man  that 
growls  and  bemoans  his  fate,  but  soon 
gets  away  from  the  presence  of  the 
man  that  gets  up  and  rustles.  Just  so 
with  communities.  Those  where  the 
people  get  a  move  on  soon  laugh  at 
hard  times. — Hanford  Sentinel. 


How's  This! 

We  offer  One  Huudi-ed  Dollars  reward  for  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hail's 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHKNEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
We,  the  undersifjned,  have  known  F.  .1.  Cheney 
for  the  last  Ih  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly 
honorable  in  all  business  transactions  and  finan- 
cially able  to  carry  out  any  obligations  made  by 
their  firm. 

Wkst&Truax,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 
Wai-I)Ing,  Kinn.a.n  &  M.\uviN,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo,  O. 

Hail's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system.  Testimonials  senf  free.  Price  T.5c. 
per  bottle.   Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


Vassar  sent  out  this  last  commence- 
ment the  largest  class  in  the  history 
of  the  institution,  a  hundred  young 
women  receiving  the  degree  of  B.  A. 


17V//\NXED  ! 

By  a  young  man— Orrman,  small  family— a  posi- 
tion as  foreman  or  manager  of  an  orchard.  ISi  si  of 
references.  Nine  years  at  last  place.  Address, 
MAX  A.  THKILK;,  Novato,  Mariu  County,  Cal. 


M. 

«).  Box  -i','. 


D. 


ESHLEMAN, 

 KKKSNO,  CAL. 


IN  TH  ESE  TIMES 

You  Ciin  Largely  Increase 

Your  Income  b.v  buylni:  an  Incu- 
bator and  eu^agiufrin  the  chicken 
biislness.  Send  stamp  for  our 
catalogue  of  Incubators,  Wire 
Netting,  Blooded  Fowls  aud  Poul- 
try Appliances  generall.v.  Rement- 
ber  thf  Best  i.s  thf  (meapest.  PACIFIC 
INCUBATOR  CO.,  1317  Castro  St., 
Oakland,  Cal. 


1000  SHROPSHIRES. 

Largest   Mutton  Kam 
Breeding  Farm  in 
America. 

Range  trade  a  specialty. 
Also  fitted  show  stock 
in  season. 
Come  or  write — 

A.  O.  FOX,  Owner. 
Oregon,  Dane  Co.,  Wis. 


Porteous  Improved  Scraper. 

Patented  April  3.  ISS.'i.   Patented  April  1",  I.SSS. 


FOR  SALE. 


Three  registered  IIolstein-Friesian  Hulls.  Extra 
individuals,  with  best  of  pedigrees. 

Fourteen,  eleven  and  six-montbs-old  Dams. 
Large  producers  of  but ti'r.  Certilicale  of  health 
and  soundness  furnished.  .\d(lress: 


Manufacture<l  by  (i.  LISSICNDBN. 

The  attention  of  the  public  Is  called  to  this 
Scraper  and  the  many  varieties  of  work  of  which  it 
is  capable,  such  as  Railroad  Work,  Irrigation 
Ditches.  Levee  Building.  Levellnfj  Land,  Road  Mak- 
ing, etc. 

This  implement  will  take  up  and  carry  Us  load  to 
any  desired  distance.  It  will  distribute  the  dirt 
evenly  or  deposit  Its  load  in  bulk  as  desired.  It 
will  do  the  work  of  Scraper,  Grader,  and  Carrier. 
Thousands  of  these  Scrapers  are  in  use  In  all  parts 
of  tlie  country. 

BIfThis  Scraper  is  all  Steel— the  onl.y  one  manu- 
factured in  the  Slate. 

Price,  all  Steel,  four-horse,  IW40;  Steel,  two-horse, 
St31.   Address  all  orders  to 

G.  LISSENSER,  STOCKTON.  CAL. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  less  in  this  directory  at  !>0c  per  line  per  ] 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  liUKKK,  t;2ti  Market  St..  S.  F.  Al  Prize  Hol- 
stelus;  Urade  Milch  Cows.    Fine  Pigs. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Sliorthfjrns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  P.-irk  Stock  h'arni.  DanvUle,  Cal. 


H.  H.  MUKf  HY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breederof 
Shorthorn  Cattle,  Poland-China  &  Berkshire  Hogs. 

M.  U.  IIOl'KINS,  Petaluina.  Registered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.   Both  sexes  for  sale. 


PETKK  SAXK  *  SON,  Lick  House,  S  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  '^1  .years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle.  Horses,  Shei'P  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence Holleiied. 

J  KKSK  YS— The  best  A.  .1.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  P.    Animals  for  sale. 


Poultry. 


S'vvrine. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


A.  HirsCllKK,  Tracy.  Cal.,  breeder  of  Thorough- 
bred Whlti-  Legliorns.  Barred  Plynioulh  Rocks; 
.5U0  head  .voting  Slock  to  Sf'lect  from:  single  binla 
from  $2  u^»;  trios  from     up:  eggs  $l.ju  per  setting. 

WKLLINCiTON'S    LMI»III>VK1)    K<JG  FOOD 

for  poultry-    Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 

CALIFOKNIA  POULTRY  FAKM,  Stockton.  Cal. 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


P.  H.  BUKliE,  (>2B  Market  St..  S.F.—BERKSHIRES.  | 

  i 

.^I.  nirLLKIi,  Elislo,  Cal.    Registered  Berkshlres.  | 


J.  P.  ASIILHV,   Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Poland-China,  Essex  and  Yorkshire  Swine. 


TYLEK  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.   Breeder  of  Thor- 
otighbred  Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


J.  B.  IIOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.    Importer  and  I 
(  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep:  also  breeds  Cross-  I 
bred  Merino  and  Shropshire  .Sheep.  R;iins  for  sale,  i 
cPrices  to  suit  tlie  limes.  Correspondence  solicited.  | 

  i 

J.  II.  4>l..f  I>K,  S.UTaiiieiito.  Very  iarjre choice Spuu-  i 
ish.  French  and  Shropsliire  rams.  Bechock  prices. 

K.  H.<.:KANE.  Petalunia.  Cal.  Southdown  Sheep. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

310  MONTGOIVIEKY  STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Pine.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CaL 


SEND  YOUR  NAME  &  ADDRESS  ON  POSTAL  CARO<.<> 
LEXRAND  POULTRY  RANCH.WE  ST  Rl  VE  RSI  OE  CAL 
3EKID.'UHEY  WILL  SEND  YOU  S0METHIN4  USEFUL 
8Y  DECEMBER  l5'-NEXT,."»c,.scwLEGH0RNs5:"sf. 


THE 


Trade  Mark— Or.  A.  Owel 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

The  latest  and  only  scientiQc  and  practical 
Electrio  Bolt  made,  tor  general  use,  producing 
agenuiuo  curront  of  Electricity,  for  the  cure 
of  disease,  tb;it  can  bo  readily  felt  and  regu- 
lated both  in  quantity  and  power,  and  applied 
to  any  i)?.rt  of  the  body .  It  can  bo  worn  at  any 
time  during  working  hours  or  sleep,  and 

WILL  POSITIVELY  CURE 

ItHElIMATISM 
L.CJinBAGO 

GENERAL.  DEBILITY 
^IjAME  BA€K 
NERVOUS  DISEASES 

CHRHM«    DlM.v  H> 
AND  FUNl  TIONAL 
DEllANliKM  KNTS 


WITHOUT  MEDICINE 

Electricity,  properly  applied,  i.s  fast  taking 
the  place  of  drugs  for  all  Nervou.-!,  Rheumatic, 
Kidney  and  Urinal  Troubles,  and  will  effect 
cures  in  b(2emiu;;ly  hopeh  f  .s  ca^jcs  where  every 
other  known  mean?  has  failed. 

Any  sluggish,  weak  or  diseased  organ  may 
by  tliis  noans  be  roused  to  healthy  aetlvlty 
before  it  is  too  late. 

Leading  medical  men  use  and  recommend  the 
Owen  Belt  in  their  practice. 

OUR  LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

Contains  fullest  information  regarding  the  cure 
of  acute,  chronic  aud  nervous  diseases,  prices, 
and  how  l  o  order,  in  English,  German,  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  languages,  will  be  mailed,  upon 
application,  to  any  address  for  6  cents  postage. 

The  Owen  Electric  Helt  and  Appliance  Co. 

MAIN  OFFICE  A  ;i)  ONLT  FACTORY, 

The  Owen  Electric  Belt  r  IJ ;..  ZQ\  to  211  State  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
''he  Largest  Electrif.  Belt  rstablisltmentin  the  WorM 


SAMPLE  Anierican  Kce  Jounial. 

(Established  181111 
Weekly,  *1  a  yen  r.  7  Editors. 


160 -page 
Bee-Book 
Free! 


FREE 


All  about  Bees  and  Honey 

G.W.YORK&CO. 

56  Fifth  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  IIiIilNOIS. 


Si.       A.  T.  DEWfiY. 


W.  B.  EWER. 


a.  H.  STRONG. 


DEWEY  &  CO. 

AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN 


Patent  Solicitors. 


220  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Elevator,  12  Front  St. 
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A  5ure  Winner. 


The  SiiARPLEs  Russian  Separator 
is  advertised  all  over  the  United  States, 
and  is  well  known  wherever  there  an^ 
dairy  cows  But  we  find  the  best  ad- 
vertisement that  is  ever  put  out  by  us 
is  to  recommend  intending  purchasers 
to  go  and  see  a  Russian  in  operation. 
When  one  of  these  machines  gets  into 
a  neighborhood  more  are  sure  to  fol- 
low. Some  of  our  competitors  know  this  and  they  tried  a  pretty 
sharp  trick  on  some  Kansas  farmers  recently.  They  took  one  of 
their  own  old  style  machines  and  painted  it  like  a  Russian  and  put 
a  Russian  name  plate  on  it.  Of  course  the  machine  wouldn't  work. 
It  never  would.  Then  they  brought  in  their  customers  to  see  the 
"  Russian."  But  Kansas  farmers  were  too  smart  for  them.  The 
trick  worked  about  as  poorly  as  their  new  machines  do.  If  you 
want  to  know  how  a  Russian  works  send  for  our  catalogue. 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

West  Chester.  Pa., 
Elgin,  111. 
Rutland,  Vt. 

THE  BURRELL  PRUNE  MACHINE. 


A  New   Process  for 
Cutting  the  Skins 
of  Prunes. 

NO  FIRE;  NO  HOT  WATER;  NO  LYE. 

Cloans,  Cuts  and  Spreads  the 
fruit  at  one  (iperation. 

SIMPLE,  STRONO.  DURABLE, 
CHEAPER  AND  BETTER. 

Letters  from  Persons  who 
have  used  the  burrell 
Prune  Machine: 


Red  Bi.ufk,  Cal..  March  17,  1895. 
J.  B.  BuitKELL,  E?q.,  Wrights,  /><"«/•  .Si';-.-  I  used  your  Needle  Machine  last  summer  in  curing 
my  prunes,  and  I  am  pleased  to  express  to  you  my  belief,  that  it  is  a  valuable  invention,  and  must 
come  into  general  use.  I  find  I  can  handle  my  prunes  more  rapidly,  and  in  a  much  more  cleanly  man- 
ner by  using  It  in  lieu  of  the  old  lye  dip.  I  move  il  around  the  yard  to  my  prunes,  instead  of  carrying 
them  all  to  one  place  to  be  dipped  Where  the  fruit  is  soiled  or  gathers  dirt  from  th«  ground,  I  have 
used  water  on  the  machine  to  good  advantage,  cleansing  the  fruit  and  making  it  run  over  the  machine 
better  than  without  the  use  of  water  at  the  same  time.  I  took  part  in  the  discussion  upon  the  merits 
of  your  machine  at  the  horticultural  convention.    I  heard  nothing  there  to  shako  my  faith  in  its  utility. 

Very  truly  yours,      N.  P.  CHIPMAN. 


HlLLSDAI-E,  Feb.  16,  1895. 

Mb.  J.  B.  BURRELi,,  Wrights,  nenr  sir:  The  Prune  Pricking  Machine  does  all  you  claim  for  it,  and 
I  am  well  satisfied  with  its  work.  Truly  yours,  C.  CRANZ. 

(Other  letters  in  next  week's  RruAI,  Press.] 

The  Burrell  Prune  Machine  Is  manufactured  and  sold  by 

J.  B.  BURRELL,  449  West  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


F"R/\INCIS  SmiTHI 


F^OR    TO  WIN    WMTER  W/ORK-S. 

Hj^draulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130  BHALK  STREET    SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut.  punched  and  forini  il.  for  m»'-'  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup 
plied  fii  •  M  aking  Pipe.    Esi';p.:itus  gi"  -  required.    Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 

with  A^.'lial'uro.  -A 


TRE       -  \A//\SH. 

<L>\\\je-  Dip. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Fotasli. 

T.    \A/.    J«CK.SON    «fc  CJO. 
Sole  AgrentH.      -      -       No.  326  Market  8tre»t. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


9?L 


Olive  Trees. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  NURSERY  .STOCK.    Send  for 
our  Book  on  Olive  Culture. 

Hovi/land  Bros., 

POMONA,  CAL. 


Patronize  California  Manufacturers! 


THE  ONLY  GEARED  STEEL  WIND  MILL  WITH  ' 


THE  ONLY  STEEL  MILL  WITH  PARTED  BOXES. 
PUMPS,  TANKS  AND  BRASS  GOODS. 


-MANUFACTURED  BY-- 


PACIFIC  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

575  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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ANUBRSON  PKU.Nb  UlPPck  Nu. 


When  preparing  prunes  for  drying,  the  best  results  are  ob- 
tained by  giving  ihem  a  quick  dip  in  scalding  lye  and  rinsing  in 
clean  water.  This  is  best  obtained  by  using  an  Anderson  Dipper. 
It  is  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  operator  and  scalds  the  fruit 
uniformly,  while  the  rinsing  and  spreading  facilities  are  unequaled. 

WHITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES  TO 

W.  C.  ANDERSON, 

Dealer  in  Horticultural  Supplies, 

455  W.  SANTA  CLARA  STREET, 

f.  O.  Box  970  SMN    JOSE,  CrtL. 


STANDARD  GOODS! 

Zim/V1ER/V\/\IM    h  IV  U I  I     E\/«  F*OR«TORS; 
BIymyer    Churoh,    Sohool    and    l='lre    Bells;      L-eader  W/Ind- 
mllls;        INon  -  Sh  r  In  Ic  Ing    W/ater  TanUs: 
^^^-^^.^^ — N^EOLDIING    SrtW/IING    /VI P*  C  H  I  IN  E  S  : '>'>'*~N^^'N^ 
Cider    /Vinis;      \A/lne    F=«resses:      Grape  Grushers; 

Sorghum,    Coffee,    Rice    and    Butcher   /V\ac- h  I  n  e  ry ; 
Gentrlfueal    F»ijmps,    X/andiizene    Steam    Jet  F»ump», 
Syphons,  Eto. 
Write  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  (ioods  you  oeed  lo 

JAMES  LINFORTH,  37  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Importer  and  Manufacturer's  Agent. 


AND  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  L.    No.  5. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  3,  1895. 


TWENTY-FIFTH  YEAR. 

Office,  220  Market  Street. 


A  Valley  of  Varied  Resources. 


We  give  herewith  the  third  of  our  series  of  views 
illustrating  the  agriculture  of  Santa  Clara  valley. 
This  plate  intimates  the  variety  of  the  resources  and 
industries  of  the  region  in  soil  products,  and  in  this 
respect  what  is  shown  for  this  valley  is  characteristic 
also,  in  a  general  way,  of  most  of  the  fertile  valleys  of 
California.  Santa  Clara  has,  it  is  true,  special  lines  of 
development,  which  have  been  secured  by  the  energy 
and  enterprise  of  her  people,  and  in  this  direction 
she  is  an  ensample  and  typical  of  what  progress  has 
in  store  for  other  parts  of  the  State  which  have  simi- 
lar natural  adaptations. 

Adaptation  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance 


enviable  place  in  the  cereal  records.  Hay  has  long 
been  a  great  crop,  and  vast  shipments  of  hay  are 
still  made,  though  the  local  demand  for  the  feeding 
of  orchard  teams  has  created  a  new  local  demand  of 
grand  proportions.  Two  of  our  pictures  illustrate 
the  hay  industry — the  stacking  and  the  baling. 
These  lines  of  work  call  for  many  hands  and  they  are 
well  disposed  of  before  the  weight  of  the  fruit  har- 
vest is  reached. 

The  scene  in  the  lower  right  hand  corner  is  rather 
dreary  in  aspect,  yet  is  anything  but  dreary  in  fact. 
Five  hundred  acres  of  lettuce  might  be  taken  to  sig- 
nify that  the  residents  of  the  region  are  great  for 
salad,  but  its  real  significance  is  far  different.  This 
area  of  lettuce  is  grown  for  seed  not  for  foliage. 


Zante  Currants. 


It  seems  hard  to  convince  the  Government  offi- 
cials at  the  East  that  the  Zante  currant,  so  called, 
is  a  raisin.  The  wily  importers  do  not  seem  loth  to 
represent  to  the  authorities  that  the  fruit  grows  on 
some  sort  of  a  measly  bush — is  in  fact  a  riles  and  not 
a  vitix.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  importers  should 
encourage  this  idea,  but  it  is  surprising  that  East- 
ern inquiries  should  not  have  brought  to  light  some 
traveler  who  has  been  on  the  Grecian  islands  and  has 
seen  the  small  seedless  grapes  and  the  vines  on 
which  they  grow.  Every  Californian  who  knows 
aught  of  viticulture  is  perfectly  aware  that  the  fruit 
is  produced  on  a  grape  vine  and  when  cured  is  a 


GLIMPSES   OF   DIVERSIFIED   FARM    INDUSTRIES   OF   THE    SANTA    CLARA  VALLEY. 


in  California,  and  much  time  and  money  have  been 
lost  by  failure  to  look  closely  enough  into  the  natural 
fitness  of  localities  chosen  for  special  lines  of  produc- 
tion. Adaptation  and  industry  are  almost  sure  of 
success;  either  by  itself  is  almost  as  sure  of  failure. 
Santa  Clara  county  has  the  widest  range  of  adapta- 
tions through  her  varied  soils,  elevations  and  ex- 
posures. The  little  sectional  view  in  the  center  of 
the  plate  gives  a  suggestion  of  this.  From  low  moist 
meadow,  with  unlimited  water  supply  by  flowing 
wells,  through  the  higher  alluvial  plains  and  slopes 
where  her  vast  orchard  interests  lie,  up  to  the  mesas 
and  the  worn  hillsides,  also  famous  places  for  fruit, 
up  to  the  mountain  tops  where  the  hardier  fruits 
find  a  cooler,  slower  season  to  bring  them  to  the 
highest  qualities— Santa  Clara  has  everything  in  the 
line  of  productive  soil  that  can  be  desired. 

As  we  have  formerly  shown  orchard  scenes,  we 
take  this  week  quite  a  different  line  of  cultures. 
Santa  Clara  valley  was  once  a  famous  grain  region, 
and  though  her  grain  area  has  been  much  reduced  by 
more  profitable  orchard  planting  she  has  still  a  most 


Santa  Clara  county  is  perhaps  the  greatest  seed- 
growing  county  in  the  country,  and  the  vegetable- 
seed  product  of  Santa  Clara  goes  not  only  to  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  but  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  greatest  commercial  seedsmen  now 
place  their  contracts  with  California  seed  .growers. 
One  firm,  whose  location  is  near  the  town  of  Santa 
Clara,  has  2500  acres  devoted  to  the  growth  of  seeds 
and  about  200  acres  of  this  is  in  sweet  peas — the 
greatest  sweet-pea  seed  farm  in  the  world.  This  is 
one  of  the  special  directions  in  which  Santa  Clara  has 
developed  astonishingly. 

The  foothills  of  California  are  all  picturesque  and 
charming,  and  Santa  Clara  has  large  areas  of  such 
lands  which  are  being  rapidly  improved.  The  lower 
left  hand  picture  gives  a  typical  foothill  scene,  show 
ing  large  expanse  of  orchard  and  the  high  class  of 
improvements  which  home  makers  are  able  to  secure. 


The  people  of  the  United  States  consumed  63i 
pounds  of  sugar  per  capita  for  the  year  ending  1S93 
and  1894. 


dried  grape — that  is,  a  raisin.  We  know  that  not 
only  because  our  people  have  been  there  and  seen 
the  fruit  growing,  but  because  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  cuttings  of  these  vines  were  brought 
to  California  and  the  fruit  from  them  made  into 
"currants."  The  literature  of  the  subject  is  also 
very  full  and  explicit.  We  understand  that  Mr. 
Wise  and  Col.  Irish  propose  to  have  the  truth  of  this 
matter  officially  set  forth  by  the  courts  at  this  port. 
Recently  in  New  York  150  barrels  of  currants  were 
imported  for  consumption,  and  fifty  barrels  for  ware- 
house storage. 

The  duties  on  these  500  barrels,  according 
to  the  law,  was  U  cents  per  pound,  but  the 
Board  of  General  Appraisers  remitted  the  duty  and 
passed  the  whole  free.  Mr.  A.  B.  Butler,  of  Fresno, 
has  been  interested  in  this  decision,  and  he  says  : 
"  If  this  decision  is  not  reversed  it  means  the  loss  of 
over  a  million  of  dollars  annually  to  the  raisin  grow- 
ers of  California.  All  we  pray  for  in  this  matter  is 
simple  justice  and  the  bona  fide  execution  of  the 
spirit  of  the  law." 
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The  Week. 


Government 


Seeds. 


Si'crt'tary  Morton  evidently  be- 
lieves that  the  way  to  stop  the 
Government  seed  shop  is  to  stop. 
He  asked  Congress  to  stop  it,  but  they  wanted  it  to 
go  on  some  more — in  fact,  more  than  before.  Now 
the  telegraph  says  that  Secretary  Morton  has  issued 
an  order  abolishing  the  division  in  October,  and  di- 
recting the  division  to  have  its  work  wound  up. 
Secretary  Morton  instructs  Supt.  Fagan  that  his  re- 
port for  the  fiscal  year  ending  .June  30,  18!I5.  must 
state  in  detail  the  work  of  the  division,  giving  the 
number  of  packages  of  seed  sent  out,  by  whom  sent 
and  where,  and  the  aggregate  weight  of  all  seed 
transmitted  gratuitously  by  the  United  States  mail. 
The  Secretary  further  directed  him  to  include  in  the 
report  e.xtracts  from  the  newspapers  of  the  country 
giving  their  opinions  of  the  useless  extravagance  of 
gratuitous  distribution  of  seeds  through  members  of 
Congress  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
trouble  with  the  Government  seed  enterprise  has 
lain  in  the  abuse  of  it.  Instead  of  introducing  new 
seeds  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  which  was  in- 
tended at  the  beginning,  it  has  degenerated  into  a 
disti  ibution  of  poor,  cheap  seed  in  large  quantities 
by  Congressmen  for  the  purpose  of  tickling  their 
constituents.  The  Government  introduction  has 
done  some  grand  things,  as  for  example  the  introduc 
tion  of  the  Washington  Navel  orange  to  California. 
Introduction  and  trial  should  go  on,  but  not  upon 
the  basis  of  distribution  by  Congressmen. 

We  give  on  another  page  the  opin- 
ions of  several  experts  in  finance 
upon  the  bearings  of  Judge  Ross' 
decision  on  the  Wright  Irrigation  Law,  as  recited  in 
last  week's  RruAi..  We  now  have  the  judgment  of 
Hon.  C.  C.  Wright,  of  Modesto,  the  author  of  the 
law  in  question.  Mr.  W^right  has  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  decision  would  be  reversed  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  "If  the  decision  should  finally  be 
affirmed  it  would  mean  good-by  to  irrigation  by  the 
public,"  he  said.  "The  ultimate  result  would  be 
that  the  land  owner  would  have  to  buy  water  as  he 
would  merchandise  at  such  prices  as  would  give  such 
a  profit  to  the  seller  as  he  may  choose  to  make.  To 
illustrate  the  great  difference  it  would  make  to  the 
land  owners,  Mr.  Wright  gives  this  example:  A 
private  corporation  has  constructed  a  canal  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Stanislaus  river  to  furnish  water 
for  irrigation.  They  charge  for  a  water  right  $10 
per  acre,  and  in  addition  charge  an  annual  rental  of 
SL.'^O  per  acre.  The  cost  of  water  for  twenty  years 
would  be  *40  per  acre,  to  say  nothing  of  interest  on 
the  sums  paid.  Compare  that  with  the  Tipton  irri- 
gation district,  where  the  original  cost  of  the  works 
was  less  than  $ij  per  acre,  and  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance less  than  twenty  cents  per  acre.  Other  dis- 
tricts would  show  similar  great  advantages  over  the 


Mr.  WrlRht's 
Opinion. 


private  ownership  of  water  for  irrigation.  But  Mr. 
Wright  does  not  believe  it  will  come  to  the  loss  of 
these  advantages.  Later  court  decisions,  he  thinks, 
will  overturn  Judge  Ross.  We  shall  have  to  wait 
and  see. 

...^   .  .    *  A   very  interesting  meeti»g  of 

Horticulturists  at  m  r> 

fruit  growers  was  held  in  Santa 
'  Rosa  on  Friday  of  last  week,  when 
the  State  Horticultural  Society  met  with  the  Santa 
Rosa  Society.  The  busy  time  in  the  orchards  pre- 
vented the  attendance  of  many  from  a  distance,  but 
the  presence  of  a  good  concourse  of  Sonoma  county 
fruit  men  atoned  for  the  absence  of  others,  and  a 
very  profitable  afternoon  was  spent.  President 
Lelong  being  detained  by  imperative  business,  Mr. 
B.  N.  Rowley  presided.  Papers  were  read  from 
Messrs.  Lelong,  Sanborn,  Burbank,  Sweetser,  and 
Judge  Barham  gave  a  stirring  talk  upon  fruit  trans- 
portation and  the  importance  of  the  Isthmus  canal 
to  our  fruit  interests.  Discussion  of  the  various 
topics  presented  was  quite  active.  Messrs.  M.  L.  Mc- 
Donald, Whitaker,  Hart,  Hall,  Flock,  Sanborn, 
Coulter  and  Rowley  chiefly  participating.  The  Santa 
Rosa  Horticultural  Society  is  a  very  active  and  ener- 
getic body  and  is  accomplishing  a  very  satisfactory 
work.  The  supervisors  have  provided  a  "  Horticul- 
tural Hall"  in  the  Court  House,  and  the  society  will 
install  therein  a  permanent  exhibit  of  the  products 
of  the  region.  Supervisors  of  other  counties  could 
take  a  hint  from  this  and  provide  at  county  seats 
convenient  places  where  assemblies  of  producers 
could  be  held.  Many  court  houses  have  available 
space  for  fiuch  purposes  which  should  not  be  allowed 
to  lie  vacant.  There  will  always  be  enough  interest 
to  arrange  a  good  exhibit  if  space  is  provided  for  it, 
and  free  intercourse  among  wealth  makers  would  be 
a  public  benefit. 

Telegraphic  advices  speak  of  the 
sale  of  the  second  shipment  of 
fruit  from  Sacramento  to  London. 
It  started  on  July  10th  and  reached  London  in  about 
fifteen  days.  The  following  prices  are  reported: 
Pears,  whole  boxes,  averaged  13s  ($3.25);  pears, 
half  bo.xes,  7s  !M  ($l.it3);  plums,  8s  6d  ($2.12); 
peaches,  6s  fid  ($l.(i2).  There  seems  to  be  some  va- 
riance between  difTercnt  reports  of  sale  of  the  first 
lot  of  fruit  as  given  in  last  week's  Rural.  We  can- 
not say  how  much  ground  there  is  for  the  discord 
among  reporters.  The  shippers  at  Sacramento  seem 
disposed  to  send  forward  (considerable  quantities,  as 
Mr.  Appel  stated  that  ten  carloads  could  be  sent 
this  week  if  growers  desired.  The  experiment  is  a 
very  interesting  one  and  significant.  It  will  demon- 
strate whether  we  are  to  have  a  profitable  outlet  in 
that  direction  or  not. 


.More  Fruit 


In  I.oiiilon. 


Shropshire 
Enterprise. 


Evidently  the  various  mutton 
sheep  breeders  propose  to  pursue 
their  present  advantage  with 
much  enterprise  and  we  must  commend  it.  The 
American  Shropshire  Sheep  Association  has  pro- 
vided very  handsome  and  costly  ribbons  for  the 
sheep  which  win  the  special  prizes  it  offers  this  year, 
and  they  will  be  sent  for  distribution  to  the  secre- 
taries of  the  several  fairs  at  which  these  specials  are 
offered.  This  association  has  named  a  list  of  expert 
judges  of  Shropshires  and  will  pay  the  expenses  of 
these  judges  at  all  fairs  where  it  offers  special  prizes. 
This  is  a  unique  proposition,  and  indicates  that  the 
association  is  dotermined,  if  possible,  to  have  the 
judging  of  Shropshires  at  leading  fairs  done  by  men 
who  are  thoroughly  conversant  with  Shropshire 
form  and  character.  A  list  of  these  judges  may  be 
obtained  from  Secretary  Mortimer  Levering,  La- 
fayette, Ind.  We  presume  Secretary  Smith  of  our 
State  Fair  has  arranged  for  the  visit  of  sucli  judges 
to  California  if  it  is  feasible  to  do  so.  Our  Shrop 
shire  interest  may  not  be  great  now,  but  there  is  an 
immense  Held  for  the  sheep  on  this  coast. 

.,      .         ,       It  would  not  be  at  all  surprising 

<ione  to  Ura'/.ine  ^  " 

to  see  a  considerable  part  of  the 
San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  val- 
leys remanded  to  grazing  —  virtually  returning  to 
the  uses  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  It  will  be 
remarkably  good  for  the  land  and  possibly  better  for 
its  owners*  pockets  than  wheat  growing  or  waiting 
for  sale  to  fruit  planters.  A  straw  in  this  direction 
takes  the  wind  in  the  form  of  an  announcement  that 
the  great  area  of  the  Crocker-Huffman  Land  and 
Water  Co.  in  Merced  county  is  to  be  turned  into  a 
great  cattle  range.  J.  D.  Bradley,  an  experienced 
cattle  raiser,  who  is  now  superintending  a  cattle 
ranch  in  Utah  belonging  to  Goo.  Crocker,  will  arrive 
in  Merced  the  first  of  the  month  and  take  charge  of 
the  company's  interests,  relieving  O.  F.  Giffin,  Jr., 
the  present  superintendent,  who  says  that  he  has 
favored  this  change  for  a  couple  of  years;  that  the 
company's  receipts  had  not  warranted  the  continu- 
ance of  wheat  raising  and  that  the  present  price  of 
this  product  had  convinced  the  company  that  cattle 
would  be  better  property  than  grain.  At  the  same 
time  the  restoration  of  .soil  fertility  by  grazing, 
bring  it  into  fine  shape  for  future  wheat  growing  or 
horticulture  whenever  changed  conditions  warrant 
such  new  uses. 


From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  in  San  Francisco  within 
the  past  week  that  there  is  power  in  the  law  to  sup- 
press indecency  in  one,  at  least,  of  its  extreme  forms. 
A  local  judge  has  succeeded  in  preventing  a  theatri- 
cal representation  of  the  incidents  of  the  Emmanuel 
Church  murders  and  in  reproving  those  who  had  the 
shameless  business  in  hand.  On  Saturday  it  was  an- 
nounced that  "  The  Crime  of  a  Century,  "  a  tragedy 
founded  upon  the  Durrant  case,  would  be  given  on 
Monday  night  at  the  Alcazar  theater.  On  Monday 
Judge  Murphy,  in  whose  court  Durrant  is  now  on  his 
trial,  made  an  order  directing  the  managers  and 
actors  to  desist.  In  contempt  of  this  injunction  the 
play  began ;  but  before  it  has  gotten  fairly  into  its 
theme  the  Sheriff  arrested  the  whole  theatrical  crew 
and  carried  them  off  to  the  City  Prison,  where  the 
masculine  contingent  were  held  for  the  night.  The 
women  were  allowed  to  go  to  their  homes  upon  prom- 
ising to  appear  on  Tuesday  for  trial  on  a  charge  of 
contempt  of  court.  Upon  it  being  shown  that  the 
actors  were  mere  employes,  under  the  control  of  & 
manager,  they  were  dismissed  with  a  sharp  repri- 
mand; but  the  manager  was  held  for  further  pro- 
ceedings; and  it  is  surmised  that  he  will  be  made  to 
feel  the  weight  of  an  outraged  judicial  dignity.  Al- 
ready he  has  learned  how  it  feels  to  live  behind  bars. 


Again. 


When  the  manager  was  notified  by  the  sheriff  that 
the  play  could  not  go  on,  he  asked  leave  to  say  a 
few  words  to  the  audience  by  way  of  dismissal,  and 
of  course  was  allowed  to  do  so.  After  setting  forth 
the  circumstances  making  it  imperative  that  the 
performance  should  stop,  he  declared  that  he  had 
disregarded  the  mandate  of  Judge  Murphy  because  : 

I  hiM  that  u<e  have  as  murh  right  to  depict  lift  in  our  way  ok 
the  iieu'cpiipcro  hare  in  theirf. 

Now,  the  source  of  this  remark  and  the  bad  cause 
in  which  it  was  uttered,  in  no  wise  limits  the  logical 
suggestiveness  of  it.  There  can  be  no  question 
about  the  quality  of  a  discrimination  which  shuts  up 
the  sensational  theater  but  allows  the  widest  license 
to  the  sensational  press.  And  the  fault,  as  we  view 
it,  lies  not  in  the  prohibition  of  the  theater,  but  in 
the  allowance  of  the  printed  indecency.  Here 
indeed — in  the  open  shamelessness  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco daily  press — is  there  need  of  a  restraining 
hand.  On  the  morning  following  the  arrest  of  the 
actors,  one  of  the  city  papers  gave  a  series  of  pict- 
ures illustrating  the  prohibited  play — thus  putting 
into  graphic  form  and  spreading  broadcast  the  very 
offense  for  which  the  actors  were  arrested.  Another 
paper  contained  pictures  of  certain  "exhibits"  in 
the  Durrant  case— a  broadside  page  of  suggestive 
horrors  too  sickening  to  be  described.  Now,  the 
moral  effect  of  such  publications — with  others  relative 
to  the  same  case  which  have  preceded  them — is  un- 
questionably and  immeasurably  bad.  Every  thoughtful 
man  and  woman  in  California  resents  it  and  protests 
against  it;  but  none  have  the  power  to  prevent  it. 
Now,  is  there  not  in  principle  of  law  which  shut  the 
doors  of  the  Alcazar  theater  force  enough  to  check 
this  other  and  even  more  widely  demoralizing 
infamy  ?  Is  there— or  is  there  not — a  way  to  stop 
such  shocking  and  wicked  abuse  of  the  liberty 
of  the  press  as  is  witnessed  almost  daily  in  San 
Francisco  ? 

In  his  opening  remarks  at  the  "summer  school" 
in  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains  last  Saturday,  Prof. 
Ross  of  Stanford  University  alluded  pleasantly  to 
the  Californian  fruit  grower  as  a  new  type  of  farmer. 
I  grew  up,  he  said,  in  the  upper  Mississippi  river 
country  and  know  something  from  personal  experi- 
ence about  the  sort  of  farmer  who  inhabits — or  who 
did  inhabit — that  fine  region.  He  arose  early  and 
he  toiled  the  day  long,  and  if  anybody  had  suggested 
that  he  "  resort "  somewhere  for  his  pleasure  or  to 
improve  his  knowledge  or  refresh  his  spirits,  he 
would  have  thought  it  a  great  joke.  There  was  no 
time  for  resorting;  no  time  for  anything  but  work, 
and  it  was  a  hard,  monotonous  and  ill-paid  work. 
Here  in  California,  the  speaker  went  on,  I 
find  a  type  of  farmer  whose  methods,  ideals 
and  opportunities  of  life  are  strikingly  differ- 
ent; and  it  is  to  me  one  of  the  attractions  of 
this  meeting  that  I  shall  have  the  chance  to 
study  him  at  close  range.  All  this  sounds  casual 
enough,  as  it  was  spoken,  but  it  is  really  an  acute 
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observation.  It  puts  into  organic  form  facts  with 
which  we  are  all  familiar  in  a  loose  sort  of  way,  for 
when  we  hear  it  stated  in  words  that  California  con- 
ditions are  rapidly  making  a  new  type  of  rural  popu- 
lation we  recognize  at  once  that  it  is  profoundly  true. 
"Within  the  month  a  gentleman  of  eastern  expe- 
rience attended,  in  company  with  the  editor,  a  meet- 
ing of  fruit  growers  at  San  Jose  and  spent  a  day  in 
casual  visitation  in  the  valley.  His  surprise  at  what 
he  saw  and  heard  was  absolute.  Apparently  he  had 
expected  to  meet  a  community  of  "clod-hoppers," 
for  when  he  found  everywhere  men  who  talked  of 
horticulture  in  scientific  terms,  who  were  inquisitive 
about  world-wide  facts  and  conditions  affecting  the 
fruit  trade,  who  spoke  in  meeting  with  the  address 
and  discretion  of  practiced  intelligence,  and  whose 
appearance  was  in  keeping  with  these  circum- 
stances, he  could  not  refrain  from  marveling 
at  it  all.  "Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,"  he  asked, 
"that  these  men  are  actual  farmers  ?  "  And  when 
assured  that  they  were,  he  remarked:  "Well,  Cali- 
fornia is  truly  wonderful  in  many  ways." 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  know  that  California  is 
evolving  a  type  of  farmer  peculiar  to  itself —  a  farmer 
who  is  at  once  a  tiller  of  the  soil,  a  student  of  a  great 
branch  of  productive  science,  and  a  practical  man  of 
business.  Such  a  farmer  is  bound  to  be  a  more  intel- 
ligent and  a  better  man  than  the  old-fashioned  East- 
ern farmer;  but  the  latter  had  virtues  which  could 
ill  be  spared  from  rural  character.  It  was  the  old 
type  of  farmer  who  developed  the  old  East  and  the 
great  West,  and  from  whose  loins  have  come  the 
captains  in  American  thought  and  life.  Wherever  to- 
day is  found  a  potent  leader— in  industry,  in  trans- 
portation, in  the  professions,  in  literature — he  is  the 
son  of  an  old-type  farmer.  If  this  be  doubted,  just 
call  the  American  roll  of  honor,  from  the  days  of 
Washington  to  the  days  of  Cleveland,  and  see  how 
many  were  the  sons  of  farmers — of  old-type  farmers. 
Let  us  see  to  it  that  the  hardihood  and  the  virtues  of 
the  old-type  farmer  be  not  lost  in  the  process  of 
evolving  the  new  type. 


Gleanings. 


Rev.  a.  T.  Perkins,  the  inventor  of  the  sterilized  air 
process  for  preserving  fresh  fruit,  has  resigned  from  the 
pulpit  and  will  devote  his  time  hereafter  to  the  interests  of 
his  invention. 

At  Ventura  on  August  3d  a  mass  meeting  of  bean  growers 
will  be  held  to  consider  matters  of  mutual  interest  related  to 
the  marketing  of  this  year's  crop.  N.  M.  Blanehard,  T.  A. 
Tice,  Jno.  G.  Hill  and  J.  M.  Sharp  are  leaders  in  the  move- 
ment. 

The  Red  Bluff  Sentinel,  in  describing  harvesting  operations 
on  the  Warmouth  place,  near  Henleyville,  says  that  one  day 
last  week  Miss  Lizzie  Warmouth  took  the  driver's  seat  on 
the  combined  harvester  and  piloted  the  thirty  mules  and 
horses  which  hauled  the  big  machine  entirely  around  the 
field,  while  her  sister  Nettie  run  the  header,  and  both  did 
their  work  like  veterans. 

Ventuka  Democrat:  The  apricot  is  not  uniform  this  season. 
Some  orchards  are  bearing  abundantly,  while  others  in  the 
same  locality  are  unusually  light.  Major  Finney  has  one  of 
the  heaviest  crops  he  ever  raised,  while  many  of  his  neighbors 
will  have  very  scant  yields,  though  the  quality  of  the  fruit 
generally  is  fully  up  to  the  average  of  any  former  year.  This 
inequality  of  the  apricot  crop  seems  to  prevail  in  every  sec- 
tion of  the  county,  and  we  have  not  heard  any  explanation  of 
its  cause. 

Last  season  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Paige  ranch,  near 
Tulare,  to  give  work  to  all  comers,  although  it  might  be  only 
a  fractional  day  to  each.  This  year  only  such  hands  will  be 
put  on  as  are  actually  needed  and  to  whom  full  time  may  be 
given.  For  cutting  apricots  two  cents  a  tray  is  being  paid,  at 
which  rate  some  cutters  make  as  high  as  $1.40  a  day.  This  is 
four  cents  for  thirty  pounds,  while  the  ruling  rate  in  Visalia 
district  is  three  cents  for  fifty  pounds.  Applicants  for  work 
are  registered  as  they  come  and  notice  is  given  from  day  to 
day  of  how  many  will  be  needed. 

Byron  letter  in  Contra  Costa  ffatctte:  Harvesting  is 
nearly  done,  and  the  farmers  are  all  hauling  their  grain  to 
the  warehouse,  consequently  the  roads  are  again  in  a  dis- 
graceful condition,  being  badly  cut  up  and  dusty.  Why  don't 
our  people  do  as  the  country  folks  at  San  Jose  have  done,  viz.  : 
Ask  the  supervisors  to  levy  a  small  tax  on  them  and  start  a 
couple  of  road  sprinklers.  The  tax  on  each  one  would  not  be 
more  than  they  now  pay  every  year  to  have  the  roads  re- 
paired, and  we  would  have  the  benefit  of  it  all  summer,  in- 
stead of  having  to  ride  through  dust  a  foot  deep. 

FnESHO  Expositor :  The  future  that  is  opening  to  the  Cali- 
fornia farmer  is  one  that  presents  holdings  of  from  twenty  to 
two  hundred  acres  each,  scientifically  tilled  in  diversified 
effort,  where  the  waste  of  one  operation  may  furnish  the  basis 
of  a  new  productive  undertaking,  so  that  from  one  year's  end 
to  another,  in  this  climate  where  all  seasons  are  virtually 
summer,  there  is  continuous  production  and  harvest  and 
marketing  of  crops.  What  is  needed  in  this  part  of  the  San 
Joaquin  valley,  and  what  is  sure  to  come  in  time,  is  intensive 
agriculture,  which  makes  every  opportunity  count  in  the  pro- 
duction of  some  useful  crop  or  in  the  raising  of  stock  for 
markets.  There  are  too  many  farmers  who  buy  their  butter, 
aad  eggs,  and  poultry,  and  bacon,  hajn  and  lard,  and  their 


vegetables,  and  who  place  their  whole  stake  upon  one  crop- 
wheat,  or  wool,  or  raisins,  or  fruit,  or  cattle.  If  their  one 
crop  fails,  they  are  "  broke  "  for  a  year. 

The  Healdsburg  Enterprise  says  :  That  the  grape  industry 
has  taken  a  new  lease  of  life  can  be  no  longer  doubted.  With 
wine  going  out  of  this  district  at  the  rate  of  from  one  to  ten 
carloads  per  day,  the  cellars  will  soon  be  empty.  Payments 
for  wine  will  soon  begin  and  ere  long  money  will  be  coming 
into  the  Russian  River'  valley  in  goodly  sums.  That  the  vine- 
yardist  will  receive  a  fair  price  for  grapes  is  almost  certain. 
Not  alone  are  all  the  cellars  of  northern  Sonoma  empty,  but 
by  the  time  grapes  are  ready  for  the  crusher  nearly  700,000 
gallons  of  additional  cooperage  will  be  available.  This  will 
mean  that  the  producer  will  be  able  to  unload  his  crop  rapidly — 
a  great  advantage. 

Fresno  Enterprise:  The  boiler  explosion  which  occurred 
nine  miles  from  Tulare  Wednesday  morning  was  one  of  those 
"  accidents  "  that  is  no  accident  at  all,  but  the  logical  result 
of  a  compelling  cause.  It  was  known  when  the  machine  was 
in  the  Tulare  shop  being  repaired  that  it  was  unsafe.  It  was 
condemned,  but  the  owner,  Goldman  of  Tulare,  said:  "Use 
it  any  way,"  and  it  went  into  the  field.  The  steam  gauge 
would  not  register  over  130.  Nobody  knew  after  that  what 
the  pressure  was.  A  man  who  knew  nothing  about  his  work 
was  stuffing  in  straw  ;  the  machine  was  still,  and  just  what 
other  conditions  prevailed  nobody  seems  to  know.  But  it  is 
certain  that  no  omission  can  be  noted  of  anything  that  might 
be  a  sure  disaster-bringer.  These  things  can  hardly  be  called 
accidents. 

Sacramento  Bee  :  Local  marketmen  are  complaining  of  the 
difficulty  they  are  having  in  getting  vegetables  to  supply  the 
wants  of  their  customers.  There  is  particularly  a  scarcity  of 
tomatoes  and  string  beans.  A  local  dealer  said  to  a  Bee  re- 
porter to-day  that  many  acres  of  vegetables  had  been  ruined 
by  army  worms,  which  are  invading  the  country  in  countless 
numbers.  Entire  fields  of  green  vegetables  have  been  wiped 
out.  One  grower,  it  is  said,  who  had  a  crop  of  about  forty 
acres  of  tomatoes  to  deliver  to  a  local  cannery,  is  desparing 
because  the  worms  have  almost  ruined  the  entire  lot.  He 
tried  the  plan  of  digging  trenches  around  the  field  and  driv- 
ing the  worms  into  them.  The  trenches  filled  up  so  rapidly 
with  the  pests  that  he  was  compelled  to  hire  a  force  of 
Chinese  and  Japanese  to  shovel  them  out.  It  was  his  inten- 
tion to  get  the  worms  into  the  trenches,  cover  them  with 
straw,  and  then  set  fire  to  the  straw. 

San  Jose  Mercii.ru:  For  some  reason  or  other  the  fruit 
growers  and  packers  are  not  extensively  patronizing  the  ven- 
tilated car  service.  At  the  beginning  of  the  season  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company,  relying  upon  the  general  dissatis- 
faction with  the  refrigerator  cars  for  a  liberal  patronage,  had 
several  hundred  new  ventilated  cars  built  expressly  for  the 
California  trade,  but  only  a  few  of  them  so  far  have  been 
called  into  service.  Whether  this  is  the  fault  of  the  service 
itself  or  the  result  of  an  unaccountable  indifference  on  the 
part  of  the  growers  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  When  the 
first  shipment  was  made  by  these  cars  there  were  very  con- 
flicting reports  concerning  the  condition  of  the  fruit  upon 
reaching  Chicago.  The  officials  of  the  company  declared  that 
the  (fruit  had  its  flavor  and  firmness,  but  certain  Chicago 
dealers  were  equally  emphatic  in  the  statement  that  much  of 
it  was  too  badly  damaged  to  be  placed  on  the  market.  How- 
ever, several  shippers  have  placed  themselves  on  record  as 
being  pleased  with  the  service,  among  them  Porter  Brothers 
and  Frank  H.  Buck.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the  ventilated 
cars  are  as  yet  practically  dead  property  on  the  hands  of  the 
.Southern  Pacific  Company. 


Poultry  at  the  State  Fair. 

The  members  of  the  California  State  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation have  a  grievance  against  the  directors  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society.  They  claim  that  their 
interests  have  been  unjustly  discriminated  against 
in  the  State  fairs  in  that  they  have  not  been  afforded 
the  same  opportunity  to  exhibit  that  has  been 
accorded  those  interested  in  horses,  cattle,  swine, 
sheep  and  goats. 

A  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  associatioo  was 
held  at  the  Grand  Hotel  on  the  17th  inst.,  at  which 
were  present;  President  J.  A.  Scholefield,  Vice- 
President  E.  A.  Noyes,  Secretary  E.  H.  Freeman 
and  Directors  O.  J.  Albee,  C.  W.  Hansen,  A.  Arm- 
strong, W.  A.  French,  Benjamin  WoodhuU,  H. 
Lewellyn,  H.  F.  Whitman  and  C.  Nisson.  The  mat- 
ter of  the  grievance  was  discussed  at  length  and  the 
following  resolutions  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  First — We  demand  that  the  poultry  interests  of 
our  State  receive  the  same  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
directors  of  the  Agricultural  Society  as  other  interests. 

Second — We  demand  that  all  varieties  recognized  by  the 
American  standard  of  perfection  be  entitled  to  compete  for 
ample  premiums. 

Thii'd — We  demand  the  employment  of  competent  judges  to 
pass  on  our  stock  on  exhibition  and  entered  in  competition,  to 
the  end  that  true  merit  may  be  accorded  its  just  due. 

Fourth — We  demand  that  as  much  of  the  people's  money 
appropriated  for  the  State  Fair  be  set  apart  for  the  poultry 
department  as  for  any  other  live  stock  department,  claiming 
as  we  do  that  our  particular  industry  is  of  vital  importance  to 
the  State,  of  which  we  are  citizens  and  taxpayers. 

Fifth — That  this  amount  of  money  so  set  apart  shall  be 
under  the  control  of  the  State  Poultry  Association,  to  be 
placed  according  to  their  best  judgment  and  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  industry. 

Sixth — That  we  request  the  Hon.  James  H.  Budd,  Governor 
of  our  great  State,  to  appoint  a  prominent  poultry  fancier  of 
the  State  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society,  to  the  end  that  the  poultry  industry  re- 
ceive the  recognition  to  which  it  is  in  justice  entitled. 

Copies  of  the  resolutions  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
Governor  and  the  directors  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society.  We  supposed  there  was  less  ground  for 
complaint  this  year  than  formerly,  as  announcement 
was  made  some  weeks  ago  of  a  great  increase  in 
poultry  premiums  and  improved  facilities  for  dis- 
play. However,  it  will  do  good  to  have  the  subject 
agitated  and  the  reply  of  the  Fair  Directors  will  be 
awaited  with  interest. 


California  Husbandry. 

To  THE  Editor:— No  occupation  in  these  United 
States  gets  so  much  gratuitous  advice  and  criticism 
as  do  the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  This  comes  chiefly 
from  journals  whose  editors  may  or  may  not  have 
vegetated  .upon  a  farm,  but  if  they  have  they  are 
seeking  to  apply  Eastern  methods  to  California 
agriculture,  for  it  is  the  California  editor  who  seeks 
to  guide  the  California  farmer  into  more  prudent 
and  profitable  ways.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
tiller  of  the  soil  meets  with  more  complex  problems 
than  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  large  majority  of  mankind. 
Other  occupations  have  fixed  rules,  rules  that  are 
not  swayed  by  the  weather  or  temporary  conditions 
of  markets  that  cannot  be  foreseen  at  seedtime; 
hence  it  is  that  he  is  always  making  mistakes  and  is 
always  so  kindly  reminded  of  them  by  his  country 
paper  and  occasionally  by  the  city  press. 

The  last  shot  at  supposed  California  agricultural 
negligence  comes  from  the  Fresno  Expos t'tor,  con- 
demning the  importation  from  the  "  effete  East  "  of 
butter,  hams,  bacon,  lard,  eggs,  chickens  and  tur- 
keys by  the  carload,  "  while  thousands  of  acres  of 
the  most  productive  soil  in  the  world  are  lying  idle 
within  easy  reach  of  markets,  on  which  these  things 
can  be  produced  cheaper  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world  by  intelligent  effort."  It  is  to  be  presumed 
that  the  importation  was  made  by  Fresno  mer- 
chants, although  the  editor  don't  say  so,  but  con- 
tents himself  by  the  remark  "so  long  as  it  is  done." 

I  assume,  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction, 
that  the  California  farmers,  as  a  class,  are  as  intelli- 
gent and  enterprising  as  those  of  any  country  on 
earth  and  their  surplus  products  go  farther  from 
home  than  those  of  almost  any  other  country,  and 
this  is  done  in  the  face  of  conditions  that  do  not  ob- 
tain elsewhere  to  anything  like  the  degree  that  con- 
fronts us  here.  In  the  matter  of  the  product  from 
swine  our  farmers  have  to  compete  with  Chicago 
prices.  No  farmer  to-day  can  even  gi^t  Chicago 
quotations  for  his  produce  while  the  Eastern  product 
and  prices  control  the  California  market.  Foi'  some 
unexplained  reason  Mr.  Armour  of  Chicago  can  lay 
his  hog  product  down  in  our  market  as  cheaply  as 
he  sells  it  in  Chicago,  while  the  California  producer 
has  to  pay  his  own  freight  and  possibly  that  of  Mr. 
Armour. 

As  to  butter  and  eggs,  there  are  a  few  months  in 
summer  beyond  the  Rockies  when  there  is  an  abso- 
lute glut  and  the  market  is  relieved  at  a  sacrifice, 
and  the  same  manner  as  to  transportation.  We  alt 
remember  how  our  hens  showered  eggs  into  the 
Denver,  Chicago  and  other  Eastern  markets  when 
their  hens  were  in  a  comatose  state;  and  how  we 
rushed  potatoes,  cabbage  and  other  garden  truck  to 
Chicago  when  their  soil  lay  in  the  grip  of  ice  and 
snow.  Our  farmers  are  as  (juick  to  take  advantage 
of  a  favorable  outlook  as  any  in  the  world.  In  a  re- 
cent interview  with  Secretary  Morton  of  the  U.  S. 
Agricultural  Department,  by  Mr.  Frank  G.  Carpen- 
ter, the  noted  writer,  and  published  in  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  covering  a  multitude  of  agricultural 
topics,  the  Secretary  is  quoted  as  saying,  in  remark- 
ing on  the  depressed  condition  of  the  farmers:  "  The 
truth  is  that  the  farmers  are  doing  business  on 
borrowed  capital,  and  now  and  then  one  of  them 
fails.  The  majority  of  merchants  do  their  business 
the  same  way,  and  ninety  per  cent  fail  at  some  time 
in  their  lives. 

"  I  believe  the  percentage  of  failures  in  the  dry 
goods  business  is  fully  as  high  as  ninety-seven  per 
cent.  The  majority  of  farmers  succeed.  They  pay 
their  expenses,  and  in  the  end  own  their  farms." 
Thus  speaks  one  of  the  most  critical  men  of  the 
time,  the  interview  being  replete  with  friendly 
criticisms  of  farm  topics  and  sound  advice. 

Now,  believing  that  the  California  farmer  is  the 
equal  in  every  respect  of  men  of  his  calling  any- 
where, he  is  entitled  to  more  credit  than  he  receives 
for  belonging  to  a  class  of  citizens  and  business  men 
who  fail  least  of  all  others. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  long  years  of  success 
with  wheat  in  a  manner  spoilt  our  farmers;  it  would 
have  spoilt  the  New  England  Yankee,  just  from  his 
truck  farm,  as  it  would  and  did  the  western  corn 
grower.  The  climate  and  labor-saving  machinery 
joined  forces,  and  the  combination  obliterated  farm 
boundaries.  The  propi  ietor  opened  an  office  in  the 
city  and  managed  his  farm  by  telephone,  and  the 
schoolhouse  went  down  before  the  steam  plow  and 
harvester.  But  our  California  farmer  is  learning. 
Look  at  the  already  famous  orchards  and  vineyards, 
the  hop  fields,  the  bean  farms,  the  sugar-beet 
farms  and  enterprises,  and  the  many  other  indus- 
tries that  are  taking  the  place  of  wheat. 

The  spirit  that  raised  wheat  growing  to  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  success  may  be  depended  upon  to 
take  every  advantage  of  climate,  soil  and  natural 
conditions  to  make  of  California  the  most  renowned 
country  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  All  these  things 
are  a  portion  of  our  Declaration  of  Purposes  as 
taught  in  the  Grange  to  diversify  and  to  make  our 
farms  more  profitable.  The  expert  is  wanted  in  the 
I  Order  as  well  as  the  novice,       George  Ghleyer. 
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August  3,  1895. 


The  Marketing  Problem. 


Letter  No.  3  from  Col.  Hergey. 

To  THE  Editor; — It  seem.s  wisest  that  I  shall  close 
these  communications  replyin<^  to  your  "Fruit 
Grower  "  correspondent  with  this  issue. 

IT. 

"  Sotne  of  my  neighbors  have  requested  me  to  join  them 
ill  an  fffort  to  conrentratr  all  our  proJucts  in  an  Ex- 
change, and  appoint  agatts  all  over  the  country  for  the 
2mrpose  of  selling  our  drli  il  fruit.  Shall  I  join  one  of 
these  eo-operative  uKnenunts  or  *  *  remain  free  to 
fake  advantage  of  tin  markef  that  will  he  *  *  the  re- 
sult of  these  co-opi  rative  E.rchanges 

I  think  your  correspondent's  neighbors  wererif^ht 
in  askini;  him  to  join  and  concentrate  his  fruit.  This 
would  be  best  even  if  some  coast  commission  house 
were  employed  to  do  all  the  selling.  The  fruit,  by 
concentration,  could  be  more  uniformly  prepared  in 
large  quantities,  better  graded  in  quality  and  size. 
There  would  be  less  "  odds  and  mds  "  to  be  disposed 
of  and  the.se  could  be  combined  in  car  lots  of  the 
same  quantity  and  grade  and  have  some  fixed  rela- 
tive value.  There  would  be  less  opportunity  for 
mi.srepresentation  to  the  grower  of  what  each  other 
was  doing  and  more  uniformity  in  the  prices  re- 
ceived. The  grower  would  have  a  place  where  he 
would  be  at  liberty  and  have  the  right  to  ask  for  and 
receive  the  best  information  as  to  markets  and  mar- 
ket conditions,  and,  if  at  all  times  loyal,  his  product 
would  be  available  to  be  used  when  the  market  was 
most  active  and  the  opportunities  for  selling  best. 
In  our  present  ^'go-as-you-please"  methods  we  find  a 
few  buyers  about  who  have  solicited  orders  from 
their  ''agents  all  over  the  country,"  seek'inir  to  obtain 
stock  to  fill  these  orders.  As  soon  as  orders  are 
filled,  the  buyer  disappears  or  solicits  consignments, 
sending  to  the  same  markets  where  our  product  has 
been  sold,  and  it  immediately  goes  into  competition 
and  generally  at  a  reduced  price  and  largely  in- 
creased expense.  The  carload  buyer  in  the  East 
becomes  discouraged  and  disgusted  and  ceases  to 
have  any  interest  in  the  handling  of  or  dealing  in  our 
goods,  and  justly  seeks  every  opportunity  and  means 
for  redress.  This  is  the  experience  that  we  have 
every  year  by  present  unorganized  methods  or  as  a 
result  of  incomplete  organization.  In  order  to  be 
successful,  the  E^astern  buyer  needs  protection  as 
well  as  ourselves,  otherwise  he  is  not  our  helper  or 
friend. 

As  to  the  ''  .ijipiiiiitnu  ut  of  agents  all  over  the  coiiu- 
try"  it  must  be  said  that  this  is  the  plan  universally 
adopted  at  present,  and  if  we  cease  to  have  agents 
of  our  own  throughout  the  East,  and  employ  a  com- 
mission house  on  this  coast  to  do  our  selling,  then  we 
have  Ihe  same  system  of  "agents  all  over  the  country  " 
whom  we  reach  "  second  hand  "  and  from  whom  we 
get  all  information  in  the  same  way,  with  the  addi- 
tional pleasure  of  doubling  the  expense  so  far,  at 
least,  as  our  ''A'.f''//'<;(.yr.s- '' are  concerned.  The  Ex- 
changes cannot  afford  to  do  their  business  in  this 
way,  and  must  call  to  their  management  ability 
enough  to  do  business  in  the  usual  way  or  cease  to 
exist.  I  judge  your  correspondent  does  not  wish 
them  to  cease,  but  finds  himself  awaiting  a  conclu- 
sion as  to  whether  he  will  join  and  help  make  a 
stable  and  reliable  market,  or  remain  outside  and 
reap  the  benefit  of  a  market  made  by  them.  This  is 
his  privilege,  to  be  sure;  but  the  spirit  seems  ex- 
tremely narrow  and  selfish.  It  is  more  than  possible 
that  one  or  two  years  more  of  experience  will  help 
him  settle  the  (|uestion  in  our  favor.  The  E.xchanges 
may,  as  they  gather  wisdom  from  experience,  take- 
to  themselves  some  of  the  benefits  that  they  help  to 
create. 

I  am  well  aware  that  we  ''farmers  "  are  twitted  of 
not  having  much  "brains,''  and  that  all  we  are  "  fit 
for  "  is  "to  work;"  that  we  have  no  "business 
sense  "  and  should  be  "  content  "  to  leave  business 
alone,  no  matter  what  "disaster  "or  "  ruin  "  stared 
us  in  the  face.  I  do  not  think  this  was  ever  true, 
much  less  is  it  now  when  every  facility  of  knowledge 
of  all  kinds  is  at  our  command,  and  no  small  minor- 
ity have  been  successful  business  men. 

In  our  efforts  I  do  not  think  we  are  inviting  dis- 
aster. "All  over  the  Kostern  Stales  "  our  "  Exchanges  " 
are  becoming  well  known,  have  established  for  them- 
selves a  reputation  for  responsibility,  fair  dealing 
and  good  intent.  Their  pioduct  will  be  taken  in 
preference  to  that  of  the  individual,  when  offered  on 
the  same  basis.  Our  "i/isasfer"  will  come,  if  it 
comes  at  all,  from  the  "  I'IR-atical  outraues"  com- 
mitted by  one  or  more  men  who  assume,  with  noth- 
ing in  hand,  to  make  markets  and  market  conditions 
with  speculators  when  neither  product  nor  the  legiti- 
mate trade  are  ready  for  business  transactions. 
Our  "aims,"  sustained  by  our  united  and  entire; 
energies,  should  be  to  bring  this  UN.MrriiiATED  evil 
to  an  end,  and  we  must  not  "  he  content  to  stop  short  of 
anythiug  el.se."  If  those  are  to  do  the  business  whom 
your  correspondent  recommends,  there  must  be 
more  mutuality  of  interest.  I  am  exceedingly  happy 
to  note  the  increase  of  mutual  interest  and  I  attrib- 
ute it  almost  wholly  to  the  strength  and  influence  of 
our  "  cii-operah're  movement."  During  the  past. week 
a  traveling  buyer  said  to  a  fruit  grower  not  in  full 
harmony  with  us:  "  We  ovTSiUKiiti  must  stand  together 
and  knock  oiU  t/wse  Excluinges."  If  the  Exchanges  are 


a  bad  institution  they  will  "knock  out"  themselves; 
if  a  good  one,  why  "  knock  them  out  ?  " 

Mr.  Editor,  I  again  ask  your  pardon  for  using  so 
much  of  your  paper.  I  have  not  yet  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  meeting  your  correspondent,  whose  communi- 
cation drew  out  these  letters,  but  hope  he  will  not 
ignore  the  invitation  to  call  upon  me. 

Philo  Hersey. 


are  making  a  remarkable  growth  of  foliage  but  the  grapes 
don't  set  well.  Already  complaints  are  being  beard  of  a  short 
crop,  if  we  except  Tokays,  which  never  looked  better.  (Santa 
Kosa)— Prunes  are  much  less  in  number  and  the  crop  will  not 
be  over  seventy  per  cent:  the  young  trees  have  nothing;  all 
the  fruit  seems  to  be  on  trees  six  and  eight  vears  and  up- 
wards. Grapes  will  certainly  be  a  light  crop.  Apples  promise 
a  full  crop.  Pears  about  twenty-five  per  cent  of  a  full  crop. 
Peaches  good,  but  only  one-foufth  of  a  crop. 

Santa  Clara  Valley. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
July  31,  1895,  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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Weather  and  Crops. 


Report  of    the  State   Weather   Service   for    Week  Ending 
.July  2!)th. 

Director  Barwick  of  the  California  Weather  and 
Crop  Service  summarizes  as  follows  : 

The  average  temperature  for  the  week  ending 
July  2!tth  was  for  Eureka  56°;  Fresno  82°;  Independ- 
ence 80°;  Los  Angeles  70°;  Red  Bluff  82°;  Sacra- 
mento 74°;  San  Francisco  58°;  San  Tjuis  Obispo  and 
San  Diego  66°.  As  compared  with  the  normal  tem- 
peratures, there  is  a  deficiency  shown  at  Fresno  of 
1°,  San  Francisco  2°,  and  fiOs  Angeles  :^°,  while  Eu- 
reka, Red  Bluff  and  Sacramento  show  that  normal 
temperatures  have  prevailed  during  the  past  week. 
No  precipitation  has  been  reported  from  any  point 
in  the  State.  The  conditions  of  crops  remain  about 
the  same,  practically  speaking.  All  grain  crops  are 
reported  short  as  compared  with  the  average  yield. 
The  great  wheat-growing  belt  in  Butte,  Sutter  and 
Yuba  reports  the  shortest  and  poorest  crop  of 
cereals  in  twenty-five  years,  while  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  reports  the  shortest  crop  of  cereals  this  sea- 
son for  many  years.  The  fruit  crop  is  also  short, 
but  the  silver  lining  (higher  prices)  attached  to  that 
depressing  cloud  brings  hope  and  joy  to  the  pro- 
ducers or  growers  in  the  great  fruit  belts  of  the 
State. 

Sacraiiieikto  Valley. 

Teiia.m.v  (Corning)  "Wheat  has  been  coming  in  lively  during 
the  past  week,  but  nolhiiifj  like  what  passed  here  two  years 
ago  or  even  last  year.  Comparatively  speaking,  very  little 
wheat  was  sown  for  this  year'.s  crop,  and  two-thirds  of  the 
winter-sown  was  ruined  by  the  continued  north  winds. 

Cor.i  sA  (Grimes I— Harvesting  will  be  closed  b.v  the  last  of 
next  week.  (Williams) — The  large  ranchers  lost  much  of 
their  grain  by  the  big  blow  in  June.  (Maxwell) — Harvesting 
in  this  section  has  been  about  completed.  (Colusa) — Harvest 
about  completed  and  yield  about  thirty  per  cent  less  than  was 
looked  for  up  to  the  time  of  the  north  winds  in  June.  Water 
on  land  that  was  overflowed  last  winter  is  now  receding  and 
the  farmers  are  plowing  for  late  crops. 

Si  TTEK  (Nicolaus)— The  hop  crop  is  the  latest  we  have  ever 
had,  and  it  will  be  quite  a  while  before  picking  begins. 
Grapes  are  rijiening. 

YriiA  (Marysville) — Wheat  harvest  is  nearly  over;  the  re- 
sults are  very  poor,  there  being  gathered  but  from  three  to 
five  sacks  per  acre,  except  on  very  choice  lauds,  which  have 
yielded  from  five  to  eight  sacks.  This  is  the  poorest  crop 
raised  in  this  district  for  twenty  .vears,  the  unfavorable 
winter  and  the  unseasonable  spring  with  the  continuous 
northerly  winds  all  contributing  to  this  bad  result.  The 
peach  crop  also  is  turning  out  light,  but  the  quality  is  good 
and  the  fruit  is  large.  Other  fruits,  such  as  plums,  almonds, 
etc.,  are  a  good  crop. 

Sackamento  (Clay) — The  wheat  crop  will  be  about  half  what 
was  expected.  The  wheat  straw  seems  to  be  of  no  account 
for  feed  this  year,  owing  to  its  hardness  and  lack  of  any  nutri- 
ment. The  turkey  crop  promi.ses  to  be  a  large  and  fat  one,  as 
the  grasshoppers  are  just  about  plentiful  enough  to  keep  them 
in  a  fine  and  fat  condition.  (Trask) — The  early-sown  beans 
are  heavily  set  with  full  looking  pods.  Later  sown  are  not 
setting  yet,  but  promise  well.  The  bulk  of  fruit  for  Eastern 
shipments  is  about  over.  Late  pears  very  wormy.  The  dry- 
ing of  peaches  has  commenced  and  the  crop  is  large.  (Folsom) 
The  hop  crop  will  not  be  half  as  large  this  year  as  it  was  last. 
(Orangevale) — Fruit  drying  commenced  and  the  peach  crop  is 
a  good  one. 

Yolo  (Winters)— The  fruit  shipments  now  will  not  aggre- 
gate more  than  two  or  three  carloads  a  day.  Growers  are  dry- 
ing the  rest  of  the  crop.  (Dunnigam— The  grape  ci-op  is 
promising  in  this  vicinity.  (Capay)— The  peach  crop  is  turn- 
ing out  well.  (Grafton  or  Knights  Landing)— The  late  crops 
are  coming  up  and  give  promise  of  doing  very  well. 

Cd.VTHA  Costa  (Martinez I— The  Bartlett  pear  crop  is  turn- 
ing out  much  better  than  expected  and  is  of  superior  quality. 
Apricots  and  cherries  were  a  light  crop  but  of  good  quality, 
and  brought  very  satisfactory  prices.  The  almond  crop  around 
Mount  Diablo  is  good,  but  light  in  other  sections. 

Sonoiua  Valley. 

Sovo.M  A  (Sonoma)— Generally  the  fruit  crop  will  be  short, 
and  tUe  se»son  for  bftpdling  wUl  soon  be  over.  The  vineyards 


Alameda  (Niles) — Apricots  were  less  than  one-half  of  last 
year's  crop.  Peaches,  pears  and  apples  a  full  crop.  Almonds 
and  prunes  will  be  about  two-thirds  of  the  crop  of  last  year, 
but  all  the  fruit  this  year  is  of  excellent  quality. 

Sa.vta  Claka  (Santa  Clara)— The  apricot  harvest  is  now  in 
full  blast.  Prunes  are  growing  very  fast  and  will  be  of  an 
extra  large  size.  It  now  looks  as  thoiigh  peaches  would  ripen 
earlier  than  usual.  Apricot  crop  is  not  proving  any  larger 
than  was  anticipated ;  in  fact,  it  is  rather  shorter."  (Camp- 
bell)—Apricots  are  being  rushed.  The  first  Crawfords  came 
into  the  drier  a  day  or  two  ago.  Prunes  are  beginning  to 
color  up  in  some  places. 

San  Joatiuin  Valley. 

Sajj  Joaquin  (Lodi)— Grain  harvest  about  over  and  results 
have  proved  that  not  half  a  crop  has  been  harvested,  and  that 
of  an  inferior  quality.  The  melon  business  is  very  active,  as 
many  carloads  are  being  shipped.  Peaches  are  ripening  and 
are  fair  to  middling.  (Stockton)— Grain  crops,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  west  side,  the  poorest  known  for  many  years,  in 
many  places  not  paying  for  the  harvesting.  Various  causes 
are  assigned,  and  in  all  probability  they  jointly  affected  the 
grain.  Some  sa.v  the  aphis  did  incalculable  damage,  while 
others  declare  that  it  was  rust  that  wrought  the  mischief. 
Still  others  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  early  hot  days  scorched 
the  growing  grain,  while  there  are  still  others  who  say  the 
whole  trouble  is  due  to  the  cold  spring.  Whatever  may  be 
the  cause,  the  fact  is  that  the  crop  is  very  light,  and  at  best 
will  do  little  more  than  pay  expenses  of  putting  it  in  and  of 
harvesting  it.  The  grain  looked  very  promi.sing  all  along,  and 
it  was  a  bitter  disappointment  to  the  farmers  when  it  did  not 
head  out  as  was  expected.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  count.y 
the  crop  is  especially  jwor.  The  grain  in  the  tules  is  better, 
and  barley  around  Woodbridge,  and  in  fact  throughout  the 
whole  county,  did  considerably  better  than  the  wheat.  The 
reason  is  that  it  does  almost  as  well  when  sown  late  as  when 
planted  earlv.  The  report  from  Linden  is  that  the  farmers 
are  very  downhearted  at  the  scanty  yield  of  their  lands.  The 
average  harvest  of  wheat  will  not  exceed  three  or  four  sacks 
to  the  acre,  and  in  several  places  the  crop  will  not  justify 
harvesting.  The  barley  yield  is  more  encouraging,  although 
that  also  is  disappointing.  In  the  southern  part  of  the 
county  the  condition  of  the  crop  is  more  favorable.  The  west 
side  farmers  expected  an  exceptionally  heavy  yield,  but  the 
grain  did  not  do  quite  as  well  as  they  thought  it  would.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Tracy  the  barley  crop  will  run  from  seven  to 
as  high  as  thirty  sacks  to  the  acre.  Near  Graj-son.  it  is  said, 
the  yield  will  average  that  much.  The  wheat  did  not  come 
up  to  expectation,  but  in  some  cases  it  will  yield  twelve  bags 
to  the  acre.  The  hay  is  exceptionally  fine.  The  Lathrop 
farmers  do  not  expect  their  wheat  to  yield  them  more  than 
two  or  three  sacks  to  the  acre.  Not  very  much  wheat  was 
raised  in  this  vicinity  (Stockton),  most  of  it  having  been  cut 
for  hay.  At  French  camp  the  crop  is  just  about  half  what  it 
usually  is. 

Staxislai  s  (Turlock)— Crops  have  not  turned  out  one-third 
of  what  was  expected  ;  quality  generally  poor.  Careful  esti- 
mates place  the  crop  below  last  year,  and  that  was  not  more 
than  half  an  average  crop. 

Meui  ri)  (Livingston)— Crops  have  turned  out  very  poor  in 
this  section. 

Kekn  (Bakersfleld)— Wheat  crop  on  Pose  this  year  is  large. 
Southern  California. 

Santa  Bauhara  (Los  Alamos)— There  are  several  mustard 
machines  in  the  valley,  harvesting  the  crops,  which  are  gen- 
orall.y  very  good.  Three  threshing  machines  are  i-unning  in 
the  valley  and  harvest  will  soon  be  over.  Barley  is  turning 
out  pretty  fairly,  but  the  wheat  crop  is  below  the  average. 

CoaMt  ConntleH. 

Santa  Ckuz  (Santa  Cruz) — The  fruit  crop  will  be  smaller 
than  last  year.  Of  prunes  there  will  be  two-thirds  of  a  crop. 
A  full  crop  of  apples  will  be  harvested,  medium  of  peaches, 
good  of  grapes  and  thin  of  apricots. 

San  Benito  iHollister) — Neither  the  wheat  nor  barley  crop 
are  yielding  as  well  as  expected.  The  fruit  crop  is  a  promis- 
ing one.  Although  there  is  a  light  crop  of  apricots,  the  su- 
perior size  and  qualit.v  make  up  for  the  deficiency.  Ther^ 
will  be  a  good  yield  of  Barllett  pears. 

San  Lcis  Obispo  (Santa  Margarita) — Wheat  which  looked 
to  be  so  very  favorable  only  a  few^  weeks  ago  is  now  proving 
to  be  almost  a  failure.  In  some  localities  wheat  is  badly 
rusted  and  shrunken  and  oats  likewise.  Barley  will  turn  out 
well.  The  prune  crop  will  be  of  average  quantity  and  the 
quality  will  be  very  good. 


Sunflower  Meal. 


Sunflower  cake  has  been  found,  especially  in  Rus- 
sia, one  of  the  best  auxiliary  cattle  foods.  As  early 
as  the  year  1866  about  100,000  centners  of  sunflower 
oil  (oil  of  the  seeds  of  Jlelianthus  annnu.s)  were  manu- 
factured in  Russia,  and  its  amount  has  increa.sed 
year  by  year,  it  being  esteemed  as  a  very  palatable 
alimentary  oil.  Th.-  oil  was  formerly  obtained  by 
hydraulic  means;  the  residual  cake  is  harder  than 
any  other  variety  of  oilcake,  and  for  this  reason  ap- 
parently it  has  not  found  a  wider  application.  Den- 
mark and  the  northern  countries  import  large  quan- 
tities annually,  as  do  also  the  eastern  provinces  of 
Germany,  and  the  probl(>m  of  its  disintegration  has 
been  successfully  solved  by  several  manufacturers 
there.  It  is  still  unknown  in  southern  and  western 
Germany;  now,  however,  that  it  is  put  on  the  mar- 
ket in  the  form  of  meal,  it  will  doubtless  soon  find 
general  application,  suited,  as  it  is,  both  on  account 
of  its  composition  and  pleasant  taste,  for  fattening 
cattle.  The  percentage  of  proteid  varies  about  30  to 
44  per  cent,  the  fat  between  about  9  to  18  per  cent. 
It  is  possible  to  prepare  two  qualities,  one  rich  in 
proteid  and  poor  in  fat,  and  the  other  rich  in  fat  and 
poor  in  proteid.  When,  for  example,  the  somewhat 
finely  ground  meal  is  sifted,  employing  a  mesh  of 
1mm.,  that  which  passes  through  is  much  richer  in 
proteid  and  poorer  in  fat  than  the  original,  while  the 
reverse  is  true  of  that  which  remains  in  the  sieve- 
London  Farmer, 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Lemon  Growing. 


Extract  from  an  essay  by  James  Boyd,  of  Riverside,  at  San  Diego 
Farmers'  Institute. 

To  show  how  lemons  may  be  successfully  grown  we 
will  have  to  begin  at  the  bottom — the  starting  of  the 
tree;  and  the  first  thing  to  see  to  is  that  the  tree  of 
the  variety  selected  is  grown  on  orange  stock,  sweet 
stock  mostly  preferred.  Get  those  that  are  budded 
so  that  the  lemon  bark  shall  be  clear  of  the  ground, 
for  there  the  gum  disease  first  becomes  apparent, 
although  it  is  the  writer's  opinion  from  observations 
made  that  the  disease  first  shows  itself  in  the  roots 
underground,  and  the  exudation  of  gum  is  merely  an 
evidence  of  the  disease  in  the  root,  for  on  digging  up 
one  of  these  trees  it  is  generally  found  that  the  roots 
are  completely  rotted,  while  the  tops  show  some 
few  signs  of  vitality.  Ordinarily  the  trees  ought  to 
be  two-year  buds  when  planted,  as  they  are  more 
likely  to  survive  a  cold  winter  than  buds  that  are 
younger.  The  lemon  will  not  stand  as  great  a  degree 
of  cold  as  the  orange,  hence  the  mildest  localities 
should  be  sought  for  planting.  Great  heat  in  sum- 
mer is  not  so  essential  as  freedom  from  severe  frosts 
in  winter,  and  any  degree  of  cold  below  28°  is  likely 
to  be  injurious,  to  the  young  trees  especially.  In 
mild  situations  they  will  blossom  and  form  fruit  all 
the  year  round,  although  for  good  keeping  qualities 
the  lemons  picked  say  from  November  to  February 
and  March  are  the  best.  Summer-grown  lemons 
can  be  cured  in  a  week  or  two,  and  must  not  be  kept 
too  long  for  fear  of  loss  by  rotting. 

There  are  three  leading  varieties  of  lemons — the 
Lisbon,  Eureka  and  Villa  Franca,  and  some  claim  a 
fourth,  the  Koyal  Messina;  but  others  say  that  the 
Eoyal  Messina  and  the  Villa  Franca  are  the  same 
lemon.  As  to  that,  time  will  soon  prove  the  matter. 
Claims  and  tests  have  been  made  determining  one 
and  another  in  turn  to  be  richest  in  acid,  but  nothing 
certain  has  so  far  been  settled  and  no  difference  is 
made  in  price  in  market,  for  all  that  is  asked  is  that 
the  lemon  shall  conform  to  certain  standards  as  to 
size,  color,  etc. 

In  some  localities  the  lemon  does  well  for  a  few 
years  with  but  little  water,  like  the  orange,  but 
when  the  trees  get  up  to  bearing  size  and  age  plenty 
of  water  is  needed  to  produce  abundant  crops.  As 
the  lemon  is  a  much  faster  grower  than  the  orange, 
it  comes  into  profitable  bearing  much  sooner,  but 
budding  on  orange  roots  has  a  tendency  to  more  or 
less  retard  growth,  so  that  the  difference  is  not  as 
marked  as  when  grown  on  its  own  root.  The  habit 
of  growth,  too,  is  different,  for  if  left  to  grow  with- 
out any  attention  as  to  pruning  the  shoots  grow  too 
long,  and  when  bearing  time  comes  the  limbs  are  apt 
to  break  down  unless  propped  up.  The  wood,  too, 
is  more  brittle  and  breaks  down  under  the  load  much 
more  easily.  When  the  young  trees  are  growing 
vigorously,  wherever  a  shoot  shows  a  tendency  to 
get  too  long  to  support  the  burden  of  fruit  expected, 
they  should  be  shortened,  causing  them  to  put  forth 
side  branches;  especially  is  this  the  case  with 
the  Eureka,  which  not  only  has  a  greater  ten- 
dency to  grow  sprawling  branches,  but  in  a 
greater  degree  to  produce  fruit  on  the  extremities 
of  the  limbs. 

The  Villa  Franca  is  nearly  thornless  and  has  a 
tendency  to  produce  fruit  near  the  body  of  the  tree. 
If  the  trees  have  been  properly  tended  to  when 
young  and  in  vigorous  growth,  they  will  seldom  need 
props  to  support  bearing  branches,  and  the  aim 
should  be  to  discard  props  entirely  as  being  expen- 
sive and  unnecessary.  The  budded  varieties  of 
lemons  are  early  bearers,  and  those  who  plant  young 
groves  will  not  have  long  to  wait  for  returns.  The 
lemon  is  also  a  regular  bearer,  having  no  specially 
off  year,  for  if  the  spring  blossoming  fails  to  set  fruit 
blossoms  come  on  later  on  which  will  set  fruit  which 
will  mature  early  enough  for  February  picking. 

The  lemon  can  be  grown  profitably  in  conjunction 
with  the  orange,  for  picking  should  mostly  be  over 
before  the  bulk  of  the  orange  crop  is  ripe  enough 
for  market.  One  of  the  essentials  in  picking  lemons 
is  that  they  must  be  picked  carefully,  because  any 
bruises  arising  from  rough  handling  will  interfere 
very  materially  with  the  keeping  qualities  of  the 
lemon.  Experienced  growers  claim  that  they  should 
be  handled,  while  green,  as  carefully  as  eggs. 

In  regard  to  the  curing  process,  which  was  so 
mysterious  before  the  formula  became  known,  there 
are  several  methods  which  embrace  substantially  a 
calm,  still  atmosphere  where  evaporation  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  as  if  evaporation  goes  on  in  any 
marked  degree  the  skin  will  dry  out  hard.  Doubtless 
a  properly  constructed  curing  house  presents  the 
best  results,  but  good  lemons  have  been  cured  suc- 
cessfully under  sheds  by  putting  in  boxes  stacked 
on  top  of  one  another  with  layers  of  paper  between. 
For  convenience  they  should  be  warehoused  so  that 
easy  access  can  be  had  to  them  to  cull  them  over 
and  throw  out  all  decayed  fruit.  Curing  is  largely  a 
matter  of  personal  experience,  although  some  grow- 
ers still  affect  mystery  and  claim  special  secrets  in 
the  process. 

Marketing  the  lemon  is  one  of  the  most  important 
proceedings  in  lemon  growing — to  get  the  proper 


sizes  demanded  by  the  trade  and  to  secure  the  color- 
ing that  is  most  attractive  to  the  eye.  Size  is  com- 
pletely within  the  control  of  the  grower,  as  lemons 
are  usually  picked  without  regard  to  coloring,  size 
being  the  determining  factor,  and  an  experienced 
picker  can  tell  at  a  glance  just  when  they  are  large 
enough  to  bring  the  best  prices.  Owing  to  occasional 
risks  from  frosts,  the  aim  of  the  grower  should  be  to 
have  the  bulk  of  his  crop  picked  before  the  coldest 
weather,  as  even  when  no  perceptible  injury  arises 
from  frost  a  severe  chill  will  often  impair  the  keep- 
ing qualities,  as  was  quite  noticeable  of  the  crop  of 
1893-94. 


Orange  Growing  in  Escondido. 

Read  by  B.  F.  Dixon  before  the  Farmers'  Institute. 
To  grow  oranges  here  in  southern  California  is  not 
as  grave  a  question  as  to  successfully  market  them 
after  they  are  ready  for  shipment.  It  is  neverthe- 
less true  that  in  orange  culture  there  are  many  de- 
tails necessary,  as  in  the  production  of  other  fruits. 

When  we  came  to  Escondido  valley,  over  seven 
years  ago,  the  first  thing  claiming  our  attention 
was  to  ascertain  the  locations  that  were  clear  of 
frost,  to  insure  success  in  growing  the  orange. 
After  we  had  spent  two  years  in  these  investiga- 
tions, we  became  fully  satisfied  that  within  a  radius 
of  five  miles  of  Escondido  there  were  at  least  10,000 
acres  of  as  fine  land  for  orange  culture  as  could  be 
found  in  southern  California.  In  an  article  which 
we  wrote  for  the  Times  several  years  ago  we  took 
the  position  that  with  water  Escondido  valley  would 
soon  produce  oranges  equal,  if  not  better,  than  the 
famous  Riverside  country,  and  we  believe  that,  now 
the  valley  having  secured  the  water,  it  will  not  be 
long  until  she  will  be  as  much  noted  for  her  fine 
oranges  and  lemons  as  she  is  now  noted  for  her 
plucky  citizens,  especially  her  noble  ladies. 

The  orange  is  not  over  choice  as  to  whether  the 
soil  is  granite,  sandy,  loam  or  red  land.  Either  of 
the  above  kinds  of  soil  will  stand  watering 
thoroughly,  and  can  be  kept  in  good  condition  with- 
out an  extra  amount  of  culture.  The  "  adobe  "  land 
has  probably  more  strength  or  richness  than  either 
of  the  other  soils  named,  but  we  should  prefer  it  to 
be  some  other  fellow  that  would  successfully  grow 
orange  groves  on  "dobe." 

While  our  soil  here  in  Escondido  valley  is  probably 
as  fertile  as  any  part  of  southern  California,  yet  the 
growers  who  begin  to  fertilize  their  groves  as  soon 
as  they  come  into  bearing,  and  continue  to  furnish 
more  to  the  soil  than  their  trees  take  from  it,  by 
the  time  their  groves  are  ten  years  in  bearing, 
they,  if  there  are  any  who  may  be  so  fortunate,  will 
realize  an  income  far  beyond  the  extra  expense  in- 
curred. We  would  like  to  suggest  that  each  grower 
who  doubts  our  statement  take  one  or  two  acres 
of  their  orange  groves  and  each  season  thoroughly 
fertilize,  and  compare  notes  with  that  part  of  the 
grove  and  the  part  grown  without  fertilization. 

The  question  is  often  propounded  to  us  how  to 
prepare  the  land  before  planting  the  orange  tree. 
Our  advice  to  all  contemplating  planting  is  to  first 
have  a  thorough  survey  of  the  land  to  be  planted 
and  thoroughly  grade  same,  so  water  can  be  suc- 
cessfully carried  to  every  tree.  Here  is  where 
many  make  a  fatal  mistake;  they  undertake  to  grade 
the  land  by  the  "eye"  and  find  after  they  have 
planted  their  grove  that  it  is  impossible  to  properly 
water  all  trees  in  the  grove  alike;  then  their  life 
trouble  begins.  So  we  would  say  most  emphatically 
to  always  have  your  land  well  graded;  when  this  is 
properly  done,  then  plow  the  land  at  least  twelve 
inches  deep;  let  land  lay  until  it  has  been  thoroughly 
settled  by  rains  or  by  irrigation,  then  plow  again,  if 
possible  some  deeper  than  the  first  plowing. 
Thoroughly  pulverize  same  by  harrowing.  Go  to 
the  nursery  and  see  that  your  trees  are  dug  with 
good  roots,  and  tops  well  cut  back  and  all  leaves  re- 
moved from  the  trees  before  they  are  lifted  from 
nursery  rows;  have  roots  immediately  puddled,  then 
packed  so  as  to  retain  all  moisture  and  exclude  sun- 
shine and  winds.  As  fast  as  the  trees  are  planted 
in  orchard  form,  each  tree  should  receive  at  least 
twenty-five  gallons  of  water  to  thoroughly  settle  the 
soil.  As  soon  as  the  soil  is  in  good  condition  culti- 
vate thoroughly. 

If  orange  trees  are  properly  handled  from  the  time 
they  are  dug  in  the  nursery  until  they  are  planted 
in  orchard  form,  there  should  be  no  loss.  We  have 
found  in  our  own  experience  in  planting  that  if  the 
above  plan  is  properly  followed  we  do  not  lose  any 
trees,  but  if  orange  tree  roots  are  exposed  to  sun- 
shine or  wind  for  a  short  time  only  the  planter  will 
lose  a  large  per  cent  of  his  trees,  and  those  that 
grow  will  have  such  a  sickly  growth  he  would  be 
better  off  it  they  had  died  with  the  others. 

We  know  it  is  possible  to  pack  and  ship  trees  to 
long  distances  and  nearly  all  live,  but  from  observa- 
tion of  the  experiences  of  various  planters  we  have 
concluded  the  only  safe  plan  is  to  buy  your  trees 
from  the  nearest  nursery  and  superintend  the  dig- 
ging of  them  yourself.  After  your  trees  are  planted 
in  orchard  form  they  should  be  watered  and 
thoroughly  cultivated  every  thirty  days  during  the 
dry  season;  during  the  rainy  season  cultivate 
enough  to  keep  down  all  weeds. 
The  orange  tree  needs  less  pruning  probably  than 


any  other  fruit  tree.  Cut  out  all  cross  limbs,  and 
when  there  is  disposition  to  send  out  an  extra 
strong  growth  in  certain  parts  of  trees  more  than 
others,  pinch  off  the  ends  of  the  branches  manifest- 
ing such  abnormal  growth.  Never  water  your 
orange  trees  when  in  full  bloom,  if  you  wish  them  to 
retain  their  fruit.  We  find  the  Washington  Navel 
probably  more  disposed  to  drop  its  fruit,  if  not 
properly  watered,  than  any  other  variety. 

We  prefer  the  hexagonal  plan  of  planting  out 
out  orange  groves.  Our  grove  at  "  Orange  Glen  " 
was  set  out  on  this  plan  twenty  feet  apart  every 
way,  every  other  way  citrus  Washington  Navel  and 
Mediteranean  Sweets,  these  being  dwarfish  in  their 
growth,  the  other  rows  being  of  larger  growing 
varieties,  such  as  Joppa,  Homosassa,  Valencia 
Late,  etc.  Planted  as  above  we  get  126  trees  to 
the  acre,  while  the  old  square  system  only  gives  108 
to  the  acre. 

We  prefer  trees  with  tops  of  medium  height; 
there  are  various  reasons,  among  which,  the  trees 
come  into  bearing  sooner,  top  does  not  break  when 
heavily  loaded  with  fruit,  is  not  so  expensive  for 
props,  and  you  do  not  have  to  climb  tall  ladders  to 
gather  your  fruit. 

We  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  kind  of  stock 
most  suited  for  a  successful  grove.  After  thoroughly 
trying  both  sweet  and  sour  stock,  we  have  become 
fully  convinced  that  the  sour  stock  is  the  only  safe 
stock  to  plant. 

The  latter  is  wonderfully  hardy,  almost  equal  to 
the  Osage  hedge  plant;  it  never  has  "  mal  degoma," 
or  foot  rot,  which  is  a  fatal  disease  caused  by  heavy 
irrigation,  and  the  sweet  stock  is  very  susceptible 
to  this  disease.  The  "pesky  gopher,"  one  of  the 
greatest  enemies  the  orange  tree  has,  never  girdles 
the  sour  stock,  but  if  he  once  gets  a  taste  of  the 
sweet  stock  he  never  lets  up  until  he  girdles  the 
tree.  In  our  grove  of  2000  trees  at  "  Orange  Glen  " 
there  were  a  few  of  the  sweet  seedling  stock,  and  in 
four  years  we  have  lost  nearly  all  of  them  by  being 
gophered. 

We  have  the  following  varieties  of  oranges  in 
bearing:  Washington  Navel,  Thompson  Improved 
Washington  Navel,  St.  Augustine  Navel,  Mediterra- 
nean Sweet,  Homosassa,  Valencia  Late,  Beaches 
No.  5,  Sweet  Sevill,  Malta  Blood,  Dancy  Tangerine, 
Joppa  and  Parson  Brown,  all  of  which  are  good 
bearers,  and  we  have  oranges  all  the  year  round. 
Thompson  Improved  Navel  and  Joppa  we  consider 
ahead  of  the  noted  Washington  Navel,  and  it  has 
been  conceded  by  good  competent  judges  that  we 
have  produced  as  fine  Navel  oranges  as  those  grown 
in  the  Riverside  country.  The  Joppa  we  have  mar- 
keted three  years  now,  and  they  have  brought  us 
twenty-five  cents  per  box  more  than  our  fancy 
Navels  and  always  sell  on  sight,  and  the  quality  of 
the  Joppa  is  just  as  good  as  it  looks.  We  predict 
that  the  persons  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  plant 
Thompson's  Improved  Navel  and  Joppa  in  the  near 
future  will  reap  a  golden  harvest  not  to  be  excelled 
by  any  other  industry. 

In  conclusion  we  desire  to  say,  without  any  boast- 
ing, that  the  pluck  and  energy  of  the  people  now  in 
the  Escondido  region,  and  of  those  who  are  being 
attracted  here  by  our  varied  advantages,  will  soon 
put  them  in  front  seats  in  the  orange  procession, 
and  we  doubt  not  Escondido  will  be  as  greatly  noted 
for  its  fine  oranges  as  any  place  in  California. 


The  Life  of  the  Peach. 


By  G.  N.  Sanborn,  of  Sebastopol,  at  meeting  of  State  Horticultural 
Society  in  Santa  Rosa  last  weeU. 

Every  organic  body,  whether  animal  or  vegetable, 
has  a  period  of  growth,  maturity  and  decay,  and  the 
duration  of  the  two  last  stages,  maturity  and  decay, 
have  a  corresponding  ratio  to  the  period  of  growth, 
and  conclusively  prove  that  the  first  to  mature 
soonest  decays.  Let  us  apply  this  general  law  and 
see  if  what  we  so  often  hear  stated,  that  the  peach 
is  short  lived,  be  necessarily  true. 

Nearly  all  of  our  estimates  are  based  on  com- 
parison. The  horse  is  termed  old,  while  at  the  same 
age  the  youth  is  just  entering  upon  manhood.  The 
peach  would  be  termed  old  when  the  oak  and  red- 
wood of  the  same  age  would  be  mere  saplings. 

When  the  wood  that  is  pruned  from  a  tree  is  not 
more  than  replaced  the  succeeding  year  the  tree 
has  reached  maturity  and  its  maximum  capacity  for 
producing  fruit. 

The  peach  arrives  at  that  stage  usually  in  from 
seven  to  nine  years,  while  many  other  varieties  of 
fruit  will  continue  to  grow  many  years  longer,  and 
hence  we  would  naturally  expect  them  to  be  longer 
lived  than  the  peach. 

While  most  varieties  of  fruit  are  produced  year 
after  year  on  the  same  fruit  spurs,  the  peach  never 
produces  fruit  but  once  on  the  same  wood,  and  that 
is  on  the  wood  grown  the  preceding  year.  We 
readily  perceive  that  the  peach  must  not  only  mature 
a  crop  of  fruit  each  year,  but  also  new  wood  and 
fruit  buds  for  the  next  year's  crop. 

The  question  naturally  arises  :  Does  this  unusual 
expenditure  of  energy  impair  the  vigor  and  shorten 
the  life  of  the  tree  ?  We  think  it  does  not;  reason- 
able activity  has  a  tendency  to  promote  health  and 
thus  to  prolong  life. 

Essentials  to  Longevity. — I  will  state  some  of  the 
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conditions,  according  to  my  observation,  that  the 
peach  imperatively  demands  for  a  prolonged  and 
profitable  life. 

We  would  select  healthy  stock  grown  from  well- 
ripened  seedling  pits,  budded  to  a  variety  not  sub- 
ject to  curl  leaf,  and  carefully  plant  with  due  care 
with  regard  to  the  proper  depth  in  well -drained 
sandy  or  alluvial  soil. 

The  adaptation  of  climate  must  also  be  considered. 
Some  of  the  best  soil  for  the  peach  is  found  on  the 
peninsula  west  of  Bodega  bay,  and  yet  it  would  be 
impossible  to  produce  a  basketful  of  peaches  there 
on  account  of  exposure,  cold  wind  and  fog. 

The  tree  should  \n'  headed  low,  not  above  fifteen 
inches,  to  protect  the  trunk  from  the  sun.  A  jieach 
tree  branched  four  feet  from  the  ground  is  equally 
as  undesirable  as  a  four-story  farmhouse. 

Thorough  and  judicious  pruning  each  year  has  a 
tendency  to  prolong  the  life  of  the  peach.  A  tree 
should  never  be  permitted  to  carry  dead  wood  at 
any  stage  of  its  existence. 

We  have  often  been  accused  of  butchering  our 
peach  trees  while  young,  and  yet  many  of  those 
same  abused  trees  now  twelve  years  old  are  eighteen 
feet  high  and  have  produced  HOO  pounds  of  fruit  per 
tree  with  but  one  per  cent  of  it  below  cannery  size. 

When  the  peach  begins  to  show  signs  of  decay  by 
producing  a  diminished  amount  of  fruit  of  inferior 
ciuality  the  greater  portion  of  them  may  be  renewed 
and  given  a  new  lease  of  life  by  removing  most  of 
the  top  and  thus  securing  new  growth.  Those  not 
possessing  sufficient  vitality  to  do  this  should  not, 
like  the  old  horse,  be  retained  for  the  good  deeds 
already  done,  but  be  removed  and  others  put  in  their 
places. 

Heroic  thinning  of  the  fruit  next  claims  our  atten- 
tion The  most  exhaustive  process  of  nature  is  in 
the  eftort  to  reproduce  the  species.  A  large  peach 
exhausts  the  energy  of  the  tree  but  little  more  than 
a  scrub  with  just  enough  meat  to  cover  the  pit, 
the  exhaustive  process  being  in  forming  the  pit.  for 
therein  lies  the  germ  of  life;  hence  the  folly  of  allow- 
ing a  tree  to  mature  an  unnecessary  number  of  pits. 

Thorough  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  at  the  proper 
time  is  also  indispensable. 

When  we  consider  the  amount  of  fruit  and  wood 
that  is  removed  from  the  orchard  each  year,  we 
realize  the  necessity  for  applying  some  form  of  fertil- 
izers, for  trees  require  food  as  well  as  animals. 

If  all  the  conditions  above  outlined  are  faithfully 
adhered  to,  we  believe  that  the  period  of  maturity 
may  be  considerabh'  prolonged,  and  the  peach  tree 
at  twenty,  or  even  thirty  years  of  age,  may  still  be 
a  thing  of  beauty  as  well  as  a  source  of  profit  to  the 
owner. 

In  caring  for  our  fruit  trees  let  us  ever  cultivate  a 
zeal  for  their  welfare  equalled  onl.y  by  the  mother 
who  intuitively  anticipates  the  every  want  of  the 
tender  babe  before  it  can  articulate  a  woi'd.  Let 
us  strive  to  understand  and  work  in  harmony  with 
the  laws  of  nature,  ever  remembering  that  for  every 
infraction  of  those  laws  we  must  surely  pay  the 
penalty. 

Kerosene  Emulsion. 


haps  many  valuable  suggestions  will  be  made.  We 
will  merely  remark  that,  though  we  are  growing 
some  fruits  which  they  cannot,  and  may  be  much 
advantaged  thereby,  we  cannot  think  for  a  moment 
of  giving  up  the  peach.  We  can  grow  a  finer  peach 
than  they  can  and  our  peach  season  is  much  longer 
than  theirs.  If  we  give  way  at  all  on  the  peach  it 
would  be  to  grow  less  of  the  mid-season  peaches, 
which  come  just  at  the  time  when  theirs  are  on 
sale.  We  are  not  likely  to  lose  our  advantage  in 
both  early  or  late  peaches. 

We  have  no  exclusive  right  to  the  pear  market 
except  that  ours  are  better.  In  plums,  however, 
we  have  a  decided  advantage  in  their  lack  of 
hardiness  and  subjection  to  curculio  at  the  East. 


Competition  in  Fruit  Growing. 

To  THE  Editor  : — We  fruit  growers  hear  a  good 
deal  about  the  competition  of  the  South,  and  partic- 
ularly of  Georgia,  in  our  business.  When  added  to 
that  of  the  older  States  in  the  East  it  is  said  to 
shut  us  out  of  the  peach  market  entirely  except  in 
their  off  years.  Now  it  would  be  a  guide  to  those 
who  wish  to  enlarge  their  orchards  to  know  in  what 
varieties  of  fruit  they  would  be  safe  from  the  com- 
petition of  our  Georgian  friends.  They  have  ad- 
vantages in  nearness  to  market  and  cheaper  labor, 
which,  other  things  being  equal,  enables  them  to 
undersell  us.  Hitherto  they  have  not  yet  succeeded 
with  the  apricot,  the  European  vine  and  Bartlett 
pear,  but  if  there  are  no  soil  or  climatic  disabilities 
to  hinder  them  it  would  not  be  safe  to  conclude  that 
we  have  these  fruits  all  to  ourselves.  If  any  of  your 
readers  can  inform  us  on  these  points  it  would  doubt- 
less be  useful  to  many  as  well  as  to 

Diamond  Springs.  J.  P.  Dunlop. 

This  would  be  a  good  subject  to  discuss,  and  per- 


Perkins  Process  Goes  to  Georgia. 

Rev.  Alfred  T.  Perkins,  the  Alameda  clergyman 
who  invented  the  condensed  air  process  of  preserving 
fruit  in  shipment,  left  Oakland  lately  for  the  East. 
The  first  practical  use  of  the  Perkins  patent  cars 
will  be  made  by  the  Southern  States  and  not  by  the 
Pacific  coast,  although  it  is  California  capital  that  is 
backing  the  enterprise.  It  was  originally  intended 
that  the  new  process  should  be  used  with  California 
fruit,  as  its  first  tests  from  here  were  perfectly  suc- 
cessful. But  the  refrigerator  interest,  which  is  very 
strong,  and  the  desire  of  the  railroad  company  to 
get  its  new  ventilated  car  service  in  operation,  de- 
cided the  hackers  to  work  in  a  new  territory. 

Charles  Webb  Howard  and  Henry  Parrott  are 
among  those  who  are  backing  the  enterprise. 

"  We  have  chosen  Macon,  Ga.,"  said  Mr.  Perkins, 
"for  several  reasons." 

"For  one  thing  it  is  the  center  of  a  large  fruit 
and  vegetable  growing  region — one,  by  the  way, 
which  is  going  to  give  California  pretty  lively  compe- 
tition. But  the  principal  reason  why  we  go  there  is 
that  we  will  take  over  the  business  of  a  refrigerator 
car  line,  which  will  sell  out  to  us.  At  first  we  will 
take  their  cars  and  alter  them  so  much  as  is  neces- 
sary for  our  purposes,  but  eventually  we  will  build 
our  own  cars.  We  will  begin  running  to  New  York, 
and  as  soon  as  that  service  is  fairly  inaugurated  we 
will  start  the  line  to  Chicago.  Boston  parties  also 
have  been  after  us,  and  we  will  probably  cover  that 
market  also. 

Of  course  I  would  have  been  glad  to  commence 
shipping  fruit  from  California,  but  small  inducements 
were  offered  us  here  and  very  large  inducements  in 
the  East,  and  consequently  that  seemed  to  be  the 
place  for  us  to  go.  Why.  one  railroad  man  offered 
me  the  handling  of  40,000  carloads  which  he  person- 
ally controls  upon  certain  conditions." 

THE  APIARY. 


The  Honey  Bee  in  California. 


Following  is  Prof.  Cook's  formula  for  making 
kerosene  emulsion,  as  given  in  his  lecture  before  the 
Escondido  Farmers'  Institute  : 

Dissolve  from  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  pound  soap 
in  two  quarts  water.  Remove  from  fire  and  add 
one  pint  of  kerosene.  Stir  very  vigorously,  either 
by  use  of  an  egg-beater  for  small  quantity  or  a  force 
pump  in  case  of  large  amount.  In  the  latter  case 
use  a  small  single  opening  for  nozzle  and  pump  the 
liquid  back  into  itself.  An  emulsion  will  look  like 
rich  cream,  and  the  kerosene  will  be  permanently 
mixed.  Now  add  seven  pints  of  water  and  it  is 
ready  for  use.  The  application  should  be  made  with 
a  force  pump  and  should  be  very  thorough,  as  it 
must  touch  every  insect. 

FRUIT  riARKETINQ. 


By  C.  A.  McDoU(i.\l.i.,  at  the  E.-scoudido  Farmers'  Institute. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  old  missionaries  had 
failed  to  introduce  the  honey  bee  in  California,  for 
instead  of  the  early  pioneers  finding  every  hollow 
tree  teeming  with  busy  bees,  they  found  this  vast 
natural  honey  pasture  devoid  of  bees.  Early  in  1853 
some  enterprising  New  Yorker — name  unknown — 
conceived  the  idea  of  colonizing  the  honey  bee  in 
CaUfornia,  and  sailed  for  San  Francisco  with  twelve 
colonies  of  bees.  Arriving  at  Aspinwall  he  became 
disgusted  with  the  venture  and  sold  out  to  a  Mr. 
Shelton,  who  brought  them  to  San  Jose.  All  died 
save  one  colony;  it  threw  off  three  swarms  the  first 
season.  Two  colonies  sold  at  auction  to  Major  Jas. 
W.  Patrick  for  $105  and  $110  each.  William  Buck, 
of  San  Jose,  imported  seventy-three  colonies  of  bees 
in  November.  1855,  and  February,  185ti,  and  of  those 
he  saved  twenty-five.  He  formed  a  partnership  with 
F.  G.  Appleton,  who  had  three  colonies,  and  from 
these  twenty-eight  they  had  an  increase  of  seventy- 
three  colonies  and  produced  400  pounds  of  comb 
honey  in  boxes  that  sold  for  $1.50  to  $2  a  pound — 
what  we  would  call  rather  a  fancy  price. 

The  first  successful  attempt  to  introduce  bees  in 
the  interior  of  the  State  was  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Harbison, 
who  on  February  1,  1850,  received  one  colony  direct 
from  his  home  in  Lawrence  county,  Pennsylvania. 
Finding  it  did  fairly  well  he  returned  and  on  Novem- 
ber 5th  of  the  same  year  sailed  from  New  York  with 
sixty-seven  colonies  of  bees,  arriving  at  Sacramento 
December  2od,  after  a  trip  of  5!t00  miles.  Of  these 
sixty-seven  colonies  he  saved  fifty,  and  these  he  in- 
creased, after  selling  quite  a  number,  to  130,  the 
next  season  selling  nearly  all  of  them.  Again  in 
1858  Mr.  Harbison  imported  114  colonies  of  bees  from 
Pennsylvania  and  Illinois,  and  of  these  he  saved 
sixty-two,  which,  with  six  colonies  he  had  left,  he  in- 
creased during  1859  to  422  colonies,  in  fair  condition. 
From  Octoljer  1,  1858,  to  the  spring  of  1860  there 
were  shipped  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  7000 
colonies  of  bees,  most  of  which  proved  disastrous  to 
the  shipper  and  those  who  bought  them,  as  many 
were  affected  with  the  disease  known  as  foul  brood. 


Fully  one-half  of  them  died,  besides  leaving  the 
apiarist  a  legacy  of  a  much  dreaded  disease,  that 
still  remains  with  us  to  some  extent. 

The  most  novel  importation  of  bees  to  California 
was  by  J.  Grady,  of  Michigan,  who  brought  four  col- 
onies of  bees  in  the  rear  end  of  his  spring  wagon, 
arriving  in  good  condition  at  Sacramento  August  3, 
1859,  after  their  long  trip. 

The  enormous  prices  paid  for  bees  and  honey  from 
1854  to  18t)0  had  stimulated  the  artificial  increase  of 
bees  to  such  an  extent  that  apiarists  soon  found 
their  business  ruined  by  overproduction  and  a  very 
limited  market.  The  busine.ss  was  generally  aban- 
doned except  by  a  few  thorough  practical  bee  men 
who  had  unbounded  faith  in  the  future.  They  still 
cared  for  their  bees  and  in  a  few  short  years  were 
reaping  a  bountiful  harvest. 

In  1860  Mr.  R.  G.  Clark  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Harbison,  of 
Sacramento,  formed  a  partnership  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  the  bee  business  in  San  Diego  county 
on  an  extensive  scale.  Mr.  Clark  came  to  San  Diego 
with  about  200  colonies  of  bees.    While  landing  them 

on  the  wharf  he  often  heard  the  remark,  "D  d 

fool  !  They  will  all  starve  to  death  in  this  desert 
country.''  He  made  his  first  location  at  Mr.  Pardee's 
ranch  on  the  Sweetwater,  near  what  is  now  known 
as  the  H.  M.  Higgins  far-famed  Bonnie  Brae  ranch. 
His  keen  judgment  soon  told  him  he  must  get  farther 
back  from  the  coast,  and  he  finally  located  the  Moun- 
tain, Sweetwater,  Sacatara  and  Kimball  apiaries,  in 
the  mountains  twenty  to  thirty-two  miles  from  San 
Diego.  They  all  proved  excellent  locations.  Harbi- 
son and  Dowling  soon  established  several  apiaries  in 
the  Campo  direction  from  San  Diego.  During  the 
first  four  years  while  the  business  was  still  in  its  in- 
fancy, it  was  fairly  prosperous. 

During  the  great  honey  season  of  1874  each  colony 
of  bees  the  apiarist  had  in  the  spring  returned  him  a 
clear  profit  of  over  $50  each,  or  over  500  per  cent  on 
their  cash  value.  You  will  not  wonder  that  bankers, 
doctors  and  lawyers  all  made  a  rush  to  have  a  hand 
in  such  a  prosperous  business.  Even  Major  Mer- 
riam,  away  in  Topeka,  Kansas,  caught  the  fever 
and  shipped  a  carload  of  bees  to  San  Diego  to  estab- 
lish himself  in  the  business  here.  Unfortunately  for 
him,  the  bees  did  not  stand  the  long  journey  in  the 
close  cars  and  all  died.  Every  suitable  nook  and 
corner  in  the  county  was  taken  up  and  apiaries 
established. 

During  1875-^76  the  business  was  fairly  prosperous 
and  had  a  wonderful  growth.  Then  came  the  drouth 
of  1877,  when  the  honey  crop  was  a  complete  failure 
and  fully  one-third  of  the  bees  died;  1878  proved  an 
exceptional  honey  season  and  brought  renewed  inter- 
est in  the  business.  At  the  end  of  the  season  Mr.  J. 
S.  Harbison  and  his  associates  had  over  5000  colonies 
of  bees.  The  drouth  of  1879,  following  so  soon  after 
the  disaster  of  1877,  proved  a  serious  drawback  to 
the  business.  The  year  1880  proved  very  prosper- 
ous, both  as  to  quantity  of  honey  produced  and  price 
received.  Then  came  dry  seasons  of  1881,  1882  and 
1883.  During  those  three  years  the  hone\'  crop  was 
a  complete  failure,  and  fully  one-half  of  the  bees  in 
the  county  died.  This  was  a  great  blow  to  the 
business,  from  which  it  has  never  fully  recovered, 
as  many  sold  out  what  few  bees  they  had  left  and 
drifted  into  other  pursuits.  Since  1884  the  business 
has  been  fairly  prosperous  until  last  season,  when 
the  honey  crop  was  a  complete  failure  and  fully  one- 
half  of  the  bees  in  the  county  died.  The  present 
season  has  been  a  very  favorable  one,  both  for  honey 
and  increase  in  bees.  Owing  to  the  numerous  fail- 
ures we  have  had  in  the  past,  bee  men  as  a  rule  have 
become  rather  careless  and  do  not  give  the  bees  the 
care  and  attention  they  deserve. 

Prior  to  1873  all  the  honey  produced  in  this  country 
was  consumed  by  the  San  Francisco  market  at  good 
fair  prices.  That  fall  Clark  and  Harbison  shipped 
the  first  carload  of  honey  ever  shipped  from  this 
coast.  It  was  purchased  by  a  T'hicago  dealer  for  28 
cents  a  pound.  In  1874  comb  honey  brought  the 
producer  from  15  to  20  cents  a  pound  in  San  Diego. 
By  the  fall  of  1878  the  product  had  increased  .so  rap- 
idly that  prices  declined  to  six  and  eight  cents  per 
pound  for  comb  honey  and  four  to  four  and  one-half 
cents  per  pound  for  extract.  The  product  of  the 
county  was  about  1,500,000  pounds.  Harbison  A 
Dowling  shipped  that  fall  twenty  carloads  of  honey 
from  San  Diego. 

In  1880  the  product  of  San  Diego  county  amounted 
to  about  2,500,000  pounds;  still  the  condition  of  the 
market  was  much  better  than  two  years  previous. 
Comb  honey  sold  for  9  to  121  cents  and  extract 
5  to  02  cents  a  pound.  The  large  crop  and  good 
prices  made  it  a  very  prosperous  year.  In  1884 
Klauber  &  Levi  shipped  1200  cases  of  extract  honey 
to  Havre,  France — the  largest  single  shipment  of 
honey  ever  made  from  San  Diego  county. 

The  wine  grape  crop  will  be  short  this  year.  At 
the  outset  of  the  season  it  seemed  as  though  this 
would  be  a  year  of  a  very  abundant  yield,  and  it  was 
estimated  that  probably  22,000,000  gallons  of  wine 
would  be  made.  But  lately  the  berries  have  not 
matured  as  well  as  was  expected.  In  many  vine- 
yards they  have  not  filled  out,  and  it  is  now  thought 
that  fully  25  per  cent  of  the  first  estimate  must  be 
deducted.  It  is  now  believed  that  the  vintage  this 
year  will  not  exceed  16,000,000  gallons. 
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THE  VINEYARD. 


The  Raisin  Industry. 


Kcad  by  Lewis  E.  Kent  of  Poway  before  the  Fanners'  Institute  at 
Escondido. 

In  the  few  thoughts  here  stated,  we  presuppose  a 
class  of  vineyardists  whose  returns  for  the  products 
of  their  vines  are  not  comnaensurate  with  the  labor 
put  upon  them,  and  endeavor  to  suggest  some 
methods  which  may  tend  to  make  raisin  growing  a 
more  remunerative  industry. 

Let  .us  first  consider  the  staple  itself.  The  quality 
of  the  raisin  may  depend  on  or  be  influenced  by  sev- 
eral factors.  Limited  space  precludes  more  than 
allusion  to  a  few  of  these,  often  overlooked,  namely: 
Location  as  to  soil  and  climate;  situation  for  con- 
venience to  be  irrigated,  if  necessary;  pruning, 
suckering  and  cultivation. 

In  pruning,  care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  short 
spurs  equally  distributed  so  as  to  have  the  vine  well 
balanced,  looking  forward  to  the  growth  of  wood  for 
the  succeeding  year. 

Suckers  and  non-fruit  producing  growth  should  be 
removed — a  "  weeding  out"  operation,  as  it  were — 
two  or  three  times  during  the  season. 

That  often  abused  tool,  but  nevertheless  the 
farmer's  best  friend — the  cultivator — should  be  in 
continual  demand  until  prevented  by  the  growth  of 
the  vine. 

In  all  the  varied  operations,  none  seem  to  require 
more  thought  and  judgment  than  to  know  when  to 
pick  the  grape.  A  few  days  more  on  the  vine  would 
often  make  not  only  more  weight  to  the  raisin,  but 
an  immense  difference  in  the  quality.  Our  cupidity 
quite  often  overrides  our  otherwise  better  judgment, 
and  our  inordinate  haste  to  be  the  first  in  the  mar- 
ket ruins  our  prospects  of  future  success. 

Whether  the  output  of  one's  vineyard  is  to  consist 
of  layers  or  loose  raisins,  or  partly  of  each,  depends 
upon  conditions  that  can  only  be  decided  by  each  in- 
dividual grower,  and  requires  more  thought  than  is 
usually  conceded.  The  extra  cost  of  picking,  hand- 
ling and  packing  layers,  additional  time  in  curing, 
but  more  especially  the  call  of  his  individual  market, 
all  have  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  demand  no 
little  attention. 

A  condition  of  things  most  earnestly  desired  is  a 
uniformity  of  grades — at  least,  each  brand  should 
honestly  represent  the  intention  of  the  grower  to 
continue  to  put  up,  year  by  year,  the  same  quality 
of  rai.sins.  It  goes  without  saying  that  many  of  our 
brother  raisin  producers  have,  in  times  past,  been 
careless  and  negligent  both  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
raisin  and  the  manner  of  packing,  and  in  some  cases 
almost  criminally  negligent  in  the  grading.  The 
presumption  of  some  in  labeling  a  package  "  three 
crown,"  when  three-fourths  or  two-thirds  of  the 
contents  are  "two  crown,"  would  put  to  blush  even 
a  Chinaman,  and  is  bound  to  eventually  ruin  that 
one's  prospects.  In  a  word,  we  should  use  the  same 
business  sagacity  as  in  any  other  occupation,  where 
not  only  our  fortune,  but  our  good  name,  is  at  stake; 
and,  by  and  by,  speaking  of  a  good  name,  do  not  be 
afraid  of  printing  or  stenciling  your  name  conspicu- 
ously on  each  and  every  package.  It  is  often  better 
than  a  brand. 

The  prices  received  by  the  raisin  producer  at  the 
present  time  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  what  the 
consumer  has  to  pay  in  the  Eastern  States.  Could 
there  be  found  some  way  of  equalizing,  between  pro- 
ducer and  consumer,  the  profits  and  costs  necessary 
in  handling,  and  moreover  if  more  business  acumen 
were  used  in  choosing  the  centers  of  distribution,  we 
believe  the  average  raisin  man  would  hold  his  own 
until  such  time  as  the  country  shall  be  out  of  the 
cycle  of  financial  depression. 

The  placing  of  an  entire  year's  output  on  the  mar- 
ket in  two  months  would  of  necessity  tend  to  "  bear" 
the  market.  Especially  would  this  principle  hold 
true  where  the  quantity  of  the  staple  was  liable  to 
exceed  the  amount  consumed  in  a  year.  Then, 
again,  the  consigning  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
total  crop  to  a  few  large  cities  tends  in  the  same  di- 
rection. We  were  told  by  a  merchant  living  near 
Mobile,  Alabama,  that  that  citv  of  82,000  inhabitants 
received  its  raisins  from  New  York  City. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  as  though  a  partial  remedy, 
at  least,  would  be  to  make  more  direct  consignments 
to  small  cities — say  those  of  20,000  or  30,000  popula- 
tion. There  are  many  cities  of  this  size  scattered 
from  Maine  to  Texas  that  have  never  as  yet  received 
a  carload  of  raisins  direct  from  the  packer. 

To  recapitulate:  The  present  conditions  of  the 
raisin  industry  are  to  be  partly  ameliorated  by  at- 
tention to  quality  (obtained  through  proper  pruning 
and  thorough  cultivation),  standard  grading,  honest 
labeling,  a  more  even  geographical  distribution,  and 
then  I  would  add  co-operation  first,  last  and  all  the 
time. 

Nevertheless  it  will  require  the  keenest  intelli- 
gence and  best  business  enterprise,  coupled  with  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  that  is  being  done  along 
this  line  in  other  localities,  to  bring  to  a  satisfactory 
solution  the  many  problems  now  before  us.  In  the 
words  of  another:  "Our  literature,  both  periodical 
and  in  book  form,  compares  most  favorably  with 


that  of  kindred  pursuits.  In  short,  modern  horti- 
culture has  attained  to  a  dignity  of  a  profession,  in 
which  ignorance  and  slipshod  management  have  been 
supplanted  by  scientific  knowledge  and  methods  that 
bring  certain  and  profitable  results." 


AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEER. 


Hints  on  Tile  Drainage. 

As  the  post-harvest  leisure  time  approaches,  some 
of  our  readers  may  desire  to  undertake  improve- 
ments in  draining  lands  for  removal  of  alkali  or  sur- 
plus water.  Of  course,  it  would  be  cheaper  to  do 
some  draining  when  the  soil  is  moistened  somewhat 
by  the  early  rains,  so  that  digging  is  easier.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  some  places  which  can  be  best 
handled  in  the  dry  season.  In  the  former  case  the 
information  we  offer  will  be  not  much  out  of  time, 
and  in  the  latter  it  will  be  just  to  hand.  We  shall 
condense  the  matter  from  a  treatise  on  the  subject 
by  William  Wheeler,  a  Massachusetts  engineer; 

Laying  Out  and  Conxtriictinn  of  Drains. — The  laying 
out  of  drains,  especially  at  flat  grades,  can  be  prop- 
erly done  only  with  the  aid  of  accurate  leveling  in- 
struments, which  work  can  be  done  by  an  engineer 
or  surveyor  of  ordinary  skill  and  capacity.  The  ex- 
pense of  such  services  is  trifling  compared  with  the 
facility,  convenience  and  certainty  of  successful  re- 
sults thereby  insured  in  the  work. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  best  time  in  which 
to  construct  a  system  of  land  drainage,  other  condi- 
tions being  equal,  is  during  seasons  of  long-continued 
drouth,  such  as  have  occurred  during  the  open  sea- 
son of  1894  and  up  to  July  of  this  year.  Then  the 
level  of  the  ground  water,  or  the  water  table,  is  re- 
duced to  its  lowest  natural  limits,  and  the  work  can 
be  carried  on  at  less  cost  and  done  in  a  more  thor- 
ough manner  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  water. 
Moreover,  as  a  rule,  the  drains  may  be  laid  at  a 
greater  depth  at  such  times  than  when  the  ground 
is  full  of  water. 

J)e}>ih  and  Distance. — Under  drains  should  be  deep 
enough  to  encourage  the  fullest  development  of  root 
growth,  to  avoid  any  disturbing  and  disintegrating 
effects  from  freezing  and  to  escape  the  danger  of  be- 
ing obstructed  by  roots  entering  at  the  joints. 
Lowering  the  water  table  much  below  the  greatest 
depth  of  root  action  diminishes  the  moisture  raised 
by  capilarity,  and  is,  therefore,  disadvantageous. 
Subject  to  these  considerations  and  to  such  varia- 
tions as  the  necessities  of  the  grade  of  the  drain  and 
the  inequalities  of  the  surface  of  the  ground  may  in- 
volve, from  three  and  one-half  to  four  and  one-half 
feet  is  a  fair  average  depth  to  adopt.  Less  may  be 
used  where  a  low  or  deep  outfall  cannot  be  had,  as 
in  the  case  of  flat  lands  situated  at  a  slight  elevation 
above  an  adjacent  pond  or  stream  which  fixes  the 
level  at  which  the  main  drain  may  discharge. 

The  distance  between  drains  is  governed  chiefly  by 
the  greatest  depth,  within  the  limits  already  stated, 
at  which  they  can  be  laid,  and  by  the  permeability  of 
the  soil  and  subsoil  to  be  drained  thereby.  In  clayey 
soils,  through  which  water  percolates  but  slowly  and 
with  the  greatest  difficulty,  the  drains  should  be 
placed  at  a  distance  of  about  six  to  seven  feet  for 
every  foot  of  their  depth;  while  for  loamy  soils,  un- 
derlaid by  sand,  equally  good  drainage  may  be 
secured  if  the  drains  are  laid  at  nearly  double  that 
distance  apart,  or  ten  to  fifteen  feet  for  each  foot  of 
depth,  depending  upon  the  porosity  of  the  under- 
lying material.  Thus  in  clay  or  hardpan  drains 
three  to  four  feet  in  depth  should  be  laid  from  twenty 
to  thirty  feet  apart,  and  for  soils  underlaid  by  sand 
the  distance  (for  the  same  depth)  may  be  forty  or 
fifty  or  sometimes  sixty  feet,  while  in  material  of  in- 
termediate character  or  porosity  a  distance  of  thirty 
to  forty  feet  would  be  suitable. 

Size  of  Tile. — Without  discussing  the  various  con- 
siderations affecting  the  sizes  of  tile  to  be  used,  it 
may  be  said  that  one  thousand  feet  laid  forty-five 
feet  apart  will  drain  an  acre  of  land  underlaid  by  a 
permeable  soil,  and  that  the  maximum  amount  of 
ground  water  collected  and  discharged  thereby  would 
rarely  exceed  the  full  capacity  of  a  two-inch  tile 
with  round  bore,  laid  at  such  a  grade  or  fall  that  the 
water  flowing  through  the  same  will  carry  along 
such  fine  silt  as  may  unavoidabl.y  enter  at  the  joints, 
say  not  flatter  than  three  to  four  inches  in  a  hundred 
feet.  With  a  fall  of  six  inches  in  a  hundred  feet  the 
same  size  of  tile  will  carry  the  water  collected  by 
about  fifteen  hundred  feet  of  drains,  and  will  there- 
fore be  sufficient  for  an  acre  and  one-half  of  land; 
while  with  a  fall  of  twelve  inches  in  a  hundred  feet 
two-inch  tile  will  serve  about  two  thousand  feet  of 
drains,  or  two  acres  of  porous  land. 

.1  Perfect  Scour. — The  flattest  grade  at  which  tile 
drains  should  be  laid  should  be  sufficient  to  insure  a 
perfect  scour — that  is,  the  carrying  along  by  the 
water  flowing  therein  of  all  silt  which  may  enter  at 
the  joints.  With  care  in  laying  at  true  grade,  a  fall 
of  three  inches  in  a  hundred  feet  is  as  little  as  may 
be  safely  adopted  for  two-inch  tile,  and  where  the 
topography  or  surface  contour  allows,  steeper 
grades  should  be  used.   Where  the  declivity  is  very 


great  the  lateral  drains  should,  as  a  rule,  run  diag- 
onally with  the  slope  instead  of  in  the  direction  of 
most  rapid  descent,  so  as  to  more  effectually  cut  off 
springs  and  underground  water  veins,  which  other- 
wise might  appear  at  the  surface  between  the 
laterals. 

The  larger  the  volume  of  the  flow,  and  conse- 
quently the  greater  the  size  of  the  drain  to  carry  it, 
the  flatter  may  be  the  grade  at  which  it  may  safely 
be  laid.  Thus,  while  the  fall  of  two-inch  and  three- 
inch  drains  should  rarely  be  less  than  three  inches 
per  hundred  feet,  a  four-inch  drain  may  with  equal 
safety  have  a  fall  of  two  and  one-half  inches  only, 
and  six-inch  and  eight-inch  drains  of  two  inches  per 
hundred  feet.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  an  obstruction  in  a  large  or  main  drain  is  a 
more  serious  matter  than  in  a  lateral,  and  conse- 
quently such  flat  grades  should  be  permitted  only  in 
cases  of  actual  necessity. 

Iloto  the  Water  Gets  In. — There  is  a  popular  im- 
pression that  ground  water  enters  a  tile  drain 
through  the  porous  bodies  of  the  tiles  themselves. 
This  is  essentially  wrong.  Indeed,  the  best  tiles  are 
those  that  are  uniformly  hard  burned  to  such  a  de- 
gree (just  short  of  vitrification)  that  nearly  all 
physical  porosity  has  disappeared.  In  point  of  fact, 
at  all  times,  excepting  when  the  amount  of  water 
seeking  to  enter  a  drain  exceeds  its  maximum 
capacity  when  running  full,  the  water  enters  at  the 
bottoms  of  the  joints  and  at  the  sides,  as  far  up  only 
as  the  surface  of  the  stream  flowing  in  and  through 
the  drain.  One  should  not  be  tempted,  therefore,  to 
purchase  tile  for  which  is  claimed  the  virtue  of  ad- 
mitting water  through  the  porous  material  com- 
prising them,  as  such  porosity  serves  no  practical 
purpose,  and  can  result  only  from  insufficient  burn- 
ing, with  consequent  want  of  durability. 

Make  Close  Joints. — The  joints  of  any  land  tile 
(however  accurately  molded,  however  well  their 
shape  may  be  retained  in  the  process  of  burning, 
and  however  closely  fitted  in  laying)  afford  not  only 
ample  but  practically  the  sole  means  for  the  ad- 
mission of  water  from  the  soil  around  them.  Indeed, 
the  key  to  success  in  tile  drainage,  after  securing  a 
suitable  outfall  and  adequate  grades  leading  down- 
ward thereto,  lies  in  making  such  close-fitting  and 
well-protected  joints  at  the  abutting  ends  of  the 
tiles  that  clay  and  fine  sand  cannot  be  carried  into 
the  drain  by  the  water  as  it  enters  through  the 
joints.  The  subsoils  of  lands  which  best  repay 
drainage  are  usually  composed  so  largely  of  clay,  or 
of  very  fine  sand  with  or  without  a  clay  admixture, 
that  not  even  the  closest  joints  that  can  be  made 
are  thin  or  close  enough,  without  special  protection, 
to  prevent  some  silt  being  carried  into  the  drain, 
whence  it  becomes  necessary  to  provide  further 
means  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  such  particles. 
This  is  usually  done  by  laying  a  strip  of  tarred 
paper,  oil  cloth  or  heavy  burlap  (about  an  inch  and  a 
half  wide  for  small  tile  and  two  inches  or  more  for 
the  larger  sizes)  over  the  top  and  sides  of  each  joint, 
in  close  contact  with  the  outer  surface  of  the  tiles. 
Strong,  tough  turf,  with  most  of  the  soil  shaken  out, 
may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Comments  on  the  Ross  Decision. 

Isaias  W.  Hellman,  president  of  the  Nevada  Bank, 
said  to  a  Chronicle  reporter  that  the  decision  of 
Judge  Ross  would  be  a  blow  to  legitimate  enter- 
prises which  the  Wright  law  had  caused  to  be  under- 
taken. It  would  at  the  same  time  put  an  end  to 
fraudulent  irrigation  districts,  by  which  many  men 
have  been  swindled  out  of  their  property.  Owing 
to  doubts  about  the  validity  of  the  bonds  issued 
under  the  law,  but  a  small  amount  of  San  Francisco 
capital  has  been  invested  in  them. 

"  I  do  not  think,"  said  Mr.  Hellman,  "that  the 
decision  will  interfere  with  the  investment  of  foreign 
capital.  The  lawyers  of  this  city  have  invariably 
opposed  loans  on  these  bonds,  and  this  has  had  a 
tendency  to  check  trading  in  them.  A  way  will 
doubtless  ultimately  be  devised  to  arrange  matters 
legally  so  that  irrigation  can  be  obtained  for  land 
where  it  is  necessary." 

William  H.  Crocker  held  that  the  effect  of  the  de- 
cision would  be  injurious  to  the  standing  of  Ameri- 
can securities  abroad,  particularly  in  Europe,  where 
many  of  the  irrigation  bonds  are  held.  "  Our  own 
capitalists,"  he  said,  "have  been  timid  about  invest- 
ing in  the  securities." 

President  J.  K.  Wilson  of  the  Sather  Banking 
Company  said:  "  When  foreign  capitalists,  after  in- 
vestigating as  thoroughly  as  possible  and  with  the 
knowledge  of  legal  decisions  already  given,  and  seem- 
ing to  indicate  that  the  security  is  first-class,  invest 
their  money  in  these  bonds  and  then  have  a  decision 
like  this  come  along  afterward — why,  it  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  that  this  must  more  or  less  seriously 
decrease  the  confidence  which  moneyed  men  abroad 
have  in  the  stability  of  our  California  securities." 

S.  G.  Murphy,  president  of  the  First  National 
Bank,  has  always  held  that  the  Wright  irrigation 
law  was  uacoQstitutional,  but  is  of  the  oplQion  that  a 
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law  permitting  the  safe  investment  of  capital  in  irri- 
gation bonds  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  State. 

All  are  agreed,  says  the  Cull,  that  the  whole  irri- 
gation matter  is  now  in  a  frightful  muddle,  and  what 
the  outcome  will  be  no  one  can  surmise.  It  is  not 
only  a  question  with  the  local  capitalists  as  to  what 
will  become  of  their  expensive  plants,  nor  of  how 
the  foreign  bondholders  will  come  out  in  their 
financial  difficulties,  but  it  is  the  large  agricultural 
population  throughout  the  various  districts  in  the 
lower  San  Joaquin  valley  and  farther  south,  whose 
very  existence  depends  upon  the  supply  of  water, 
that  will  feel  the  effects  of  the  matter.  It  may  even 
come  to  a  desperate  struggle  between  the  land 
owners  and  the  water  users.  As  to  the  bonds  which 
were  issued,  it  may  be  stated  on  good  authority  that 
about  $8,000,000  of  the  §1 '.1,000. 000  issu'ed  have  been 
disposed  of.  Although  the  majority  of  the  pur- 
chasers are  in  Europe  there  is  much  local  capital  in- 
vested. Of  the  Central  district  bonds  T.  P.  Drexel 
of  this  citv  owns  about  S40,000  worth.  W.  F.  Goad, 
the  capitalist,  purchased  $00,000  worth  and  then  in- 
vested another  $100,000.  He  afterwards  disposed  of 
them  all  and  is  not  now  interested.  The  remainder 
of  the  $5(iO,000  worth  which  was  issued  is  distributed 
around  in  small  lots.  R.  W.  Gorrill,  of  the  Pacific 
Bridge  Company,  owns  $250,000  worth  of  Modesto 
district  bonds. 

In  the  other  districts  the  greater  part  of  the 
capital  interested  is  foreign.  It  was  drawn  into  in- 
vestment after  considerable  difficulty.  Some  of  the 
local  banks  are  interested  also,  but  to  what  extent 
is  not  known,  and  the  officials  of  the  institutions  de- 
cline to  make  any  statements. 


What  the  Decision  Cannot  Do. 


The  Escondido  Times,  published  in  a  region  which 
has  proceeded  under  the  Wright  law,  has  secured 
from  Frank  P.  Willard.  a  local  attorney,  some  re- 
marks on  the  decision  which  are  very  interesting: 

In  answer  to  another  question,  Mr.  Willard  said: 
"Most  certainly  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the 
court  has  confirmed  the  proceedings  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  district  and  subsequent  acts  of  the  di- 
rectors or  not,  for,  in  confirming  the  proceedings, 
the  judge  has  to  assume  that  the  act  under  which  he 
is  proceeding  is  valid,  and  that  the  proceeding's  have 
been  in  accordance  with  it.  The  act  being  void  (un- 
constitutional) the  judgment  of  confirmation  cannot 
put  life  into  it." 

"  As  to  the  effect  of  the  decision  on  this  district," 
continued  the  attorney,  "the  decision  can't  sweep 
the  dam  away,  nor  wipe  out  the  ditch  line,  nor  burst 
all  the  pipes,  nor  dry  up  the  water;  neither  can  any 
person  pick  up  those  things  and  carry  them  away, 
neither  has  that  decision  given  them  to  any  partic- 
ular person.  They  were  acquired  for  the  use  of  the 
people  owning  lands  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
district,  and  I  guess  those  people  still  own  them, 
subject,  it  may  be,  to  some  liability.  Just  what  that 
liability  is,  is  a  question  for  the  future.  Of  one 
thing  the  people  may  rest  assured — that  the  tangible 
reality  that  we  have  some  water,  and  that  one  year 
in  advance  of  our  expectations,  is  a  thing  of  too  sub- 
stantial proportions  to  be  swept  away  with  the  act 
under  which  it  was  acquired. 

"As  to  the  bondholders,  I  am  sorry  for  them. 
The  men  who  furnished  the  materials  and  did  the 
work  presumably  are  paid.  Our  law  gives  to  no 
other  class  of  persons  a  lien.  There  was  no  legally 
constituted  authority  to  issue  any  bonds  (promises 
to  pay)  binding  upon  the  lands  of  the  district. 

"As  to  the  owner  of  the  reservoir  site,  Von  Seg- 
gern  has  received  cash  for  it;  he  has  no  title.  The 
irrigation  district  does  not  exist;  but  the  deed  from 
Von  Seggern  was  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
of  the  district.  The  fact  that  those  who  were  act- 
ing for  the  district  were  not  a  legal  body  simply  re- 
moves them  as  an  agent  for  those  for  whom  they 
acted." 

Concluding,  Mr.  Willard  said:  "Of  course  there 
is  a  muddle  consequent  upon  the  change  from  the 
usual  run  of  things  and  pending  the  new  adjustment, 
and  the  future  calls  for  thought  more  than  the 
present  for  hasty  expressions  of  opinion.  Judge 
Ross  has  single-handed  knocked  out  our  State  Su- 
preme Court  of  seven  judges,  who  have  at  five  dif- 
ferent times  held  this  act  constitutional  in  the  verj' 
liarticular  in  which  Judge  Ross  says  it  is  not." 


than  ever  before.  The  changing  of  wool-growing 
flocks  to  those  that  will  produce  mutton  first  and 
wool  secondly  presents  a  grand  opportunity  for 
Southdown  breeders.  There  is  no  question  as  to  the 
superiority  of  their  mutton.  Their  claims  for  a  fine- 
ness of  wool  next  to  the  Merino,  their  prolificacy, 
their  early  maturity,  their  healthfulness,  are  well 
founded;  and  for  hardiness,  the  Merino,  heretofore 
claiming  the  first  place,  must  give  way  to  the  South- 
down. Wherever  they  have  been  tried,  either  on 
the  Merino,  native  or  other  sheep,  the  good  qualities 
of  the  Southdowns  make  them  favorites. 

In  regard  to  them,  Mr.  R.  E.  Fitzgerald,  Shiner, 
Texas,  says:  "I  use  all  my  thoroughbred  lambs  on 
my  Merino  flocks  and  the  cross  is  perfectly  splendid. 
In  1800  I  saw  that  we  could  not  longer  raise  sheep 
as  wool  for  a  profit  only,  so  I  concluded  to  try  thor- 
oughbred Shropshires  and  Southdowns.  I  have 
nothing  to  say  against  the  Shropshire,  and,  if  I  had 
not  tried  them  alongside  with  the  Southdown,  I  am 
sure  I  would  have  been  satisfied  with  them  and 
thought  that  they  were  good  enough.  The  South- 
down is  the  hardiest  sheep  in  the  world.  It  was 
thought  that  no  sheep  could  withstand  our  hot,  dry 
climate  like  the  Merino,  but  the  Southdown  will  stay 
fat  where  the  Merino  will  die  of  poverty.  1  saw  that 
thoroughly  tested  the  past  winter." 

Mr.  C."  H.  Nimson,  in  addressing  the  Sheep 
Breeders'  and  Wool  Growers'  Association  of  Mitchell 
county,  North  Carolina,  speakingof  the  sheep  owned 
by  the  Bellevue  Farm  Co.,  said:  "At  Bellevue  we 
selected  the  Southdown,  because  we  believed  that 
these  sheep  were  better  adapted  to  the  climate,  soil 
and  the  surroundings  we  could  afford  them  than  any 
other.  We  commenced  five  years  ago  with  poor,  un- 
selected,  native  ewes  of  all  ages,  sizes  and  shapes — 
good,  bad  and  indifferent— crossing  them  with  pure- 
bred, registered  Southdown  rams.  The  first  cross 
made  a  wonderful  change  in  the  general  appearance 
of  the  lambs,  and  in  course  of  time  they  developed 
the  characteristics  of  the  Southdowns  in  other  re- 
spects to  an  extent  we  had  not  been  looking  for. 
The  second  and  third  crosses  have  developed  a 
mutton  sheep  that  handles  with  case  and  fattens 
readily.  Our  flock  of  grade  and  thoroughbred  South- 
down lambs  will  turn  out  a  large  proportion  of  good, 
profitable  feeders,  weighing  from  70  to  100  pounds 
by  the  1st  of  December.  We  have  at  Bellevue  now 
more  demand  for  our  Southdown  ewes  than  we  could 
begin  tn  supply,  even  if  we  had  our  breeding  flock 
up  to  the  fullest  capacity  we  could  carry  on  the 
farm." 

The  experience  of  these  two  flockmasters  is  that 
of  others  who  have  introduced  the  Southdown  for 
the  betterment  of  their  sheep.  This  cross  has  been 
so  successful  that,  as  Mr.  Nimson  says,  "  after  five 
years  experience  with  a  flock  numbering  from  500  to 
700,  graded  up  from  the  native  sheep,  we  could  not 
be  induced  to  even  experiment  with  other  breeds." 


THE  DAIRY. 


England  Behind  America  in  Applying  a  Use- 
ful Invention. 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 


Southdown-Merino  Cross. 


We  recently  gave  some  accounts  of  crossing  mut- 
ton sheep  upon  Merinos  in  which  the  Horned  Dorsets 
and  Shropshires  had  the  preference.  It  is  now  the 
Southdown's  turn  at  the  public  eye.  In  a  report  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Southdown  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion, which  we  have  just  received,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing claims  and  instances: 

Reports  from  breeders  are  of  an  encouraging  na- 
ture, and  lead  to  the  belief  that  during  the  coming 
season  the  demand  for  Southdowns  will  he  greater 


The  English  agriculturist  is  slow  to  take  advan- 
tage of  modern  scientific  discoveries  and  inventions. 
Even  the  cream  separator,  the  principal  and  utility 
of  which  are  universally  understood,  has  not  yet 
come  into  general  use  in  this  country.  As  for  the 
milk  tester,  is  very  name  is  unknown  to  thousands 
of  English  farmers.  Yet  the  value  of  this  simple  and 
inexpensive  appliance  to  every  one-  who  owns  milch 
cattle  is  incalculable,  and  its  employment  is  doing 
more  to  advance  the  dairying  industry  in  America  and 
elsewhere  than  perhaps  even  the  separator  itself. 
Mere  quantity  of  milk  does  not  give  any  clew  as  to  the 
butter-producing  capacity  of  a  cow.  But  by  the 
tester  the  percentage  of  butttr  fat  in  each  cow's 
milk  is  ascertained,  with  hardly  any  labor  and  with 
absolute  accuracy,  before  the  milk  is  poured  into 
the  common  receptacle  for  butter-making  purposes. 

The  dairyman  who  has  no  tester  merely  knows  the 
quantity  of  butter  his  cows  produce  in  the  aggre- 
gate: he  has  no  clew  as  to  the  value  of  each  indi- 
vidual cow  in  the  herd.  With  the  tester,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  knows  exactly  how  much 
butter  each  individual  cow  produces  from  every 
gallon  of  its  milk.  By  this  means  he  is  en- 
abled to  cull  his  herd,  replacing  poor  butter  pro- 
ducers by  good  ones.  The  poor  cow  costs  just  as 
much  for  food  and  attention  as  the  good  one,  but 
the  annual  monetary  returns  of  the  two  animals 
show  a  wide  margin  of  diflerence.  Moreover,  a  good 
butter  cow  produces  good  butter  stock,  and  .so,  from 
his  knowledge  acquired  from  the  use  of  the  milk 
tester,  the  breeder  of  dairy  stock  is  enabled  to 
select  the  proper  calves  to  rear  and  the  proper  ones 
to  reject. 

In  this  way  it  becomes  perfectly  pos.sible,  as  has 
been  actually  done  on  farms  in  Vermont  and  else- 
where in  the  United  States,  to  grade  up  a  dairy 
herd  from  an  actual  production  per  cow  of  150 
pounds  of  butter  per  annum  to  an  average  of  300 
pounds  and  over.  With  these  figures  before  him 
even  the  layman  will  grasp  the  value  of  such  an  in- 


vention to  each  individual  farmer  who  uses  it.  But 
let  us  reflect  what  are  the  money  advantages  of  the 
system  when  spread  over  the  1000  farms  that  con- 
tribute to  such  a  creamery  as  that  at  St.  Albans, 
Vt. ;  what  the  gain  to  the  whole  of  that  great  dairy- 
ing State;  what  the  enhanced  profit  to  the  vast 
dairying  industry  of  America.  Were  the  milk  tester 
in  universal  use  throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, the  capitalized  value  of  our  dairy  herds  might 
be  increased  in  a  few  years'  time  fully  twenty- five 
per  cent.  If,  then,  the  British  farmer  does  not 
eagerly  avail  himself  of  such  an  invention,  can  he 
fairly  grumble  at  being  ousted  from  his  own  markets 
by  his  foreign  competitor  ? — Westminster  Review. 

Granular  Butter. 


There  seems  to  be  an  impression  here  and  there, 
says  a  writer  in  the  Practknl  Farmer,  that  what  is 
known  as  granular  butter  can  only  be  made  by  the 
few  who  possess  the  "  know  how,"  and  have  pur- 
posely constructed  machinery.  Such  is  not  the  case. 
There  is  no  make  of  churn  that  granulates  butter 
better  than  another,  if  we  discard  the  dash  churn. 
The  only  secret  in  the  matter  is  to  stop  the  churn  at 
the  right  stage,  and  add  the  water,  so  to  harden 
these  little  granules  of  fat  and  give  the  fluids  free 
exit  from  the  churn.  In  hot  weather  the  granula- 
tion of  butter  is  all  the  more  important,  as  there  is 
the  greater  need  of  getting  the  buttermilk  out  of 
the  mass.  Summer  butter  wants  to  be  churned  as 
cool  as  possible,  and  it  is  here  that  the  owners  of 
separators  have  the  advantage,  that  they  can  cream 
the  fresh-drawn  milk  down  to  .33"^  of  actual  fat,  and 
churn  this  cream  exhaustively  at  52°,  which  is  the 
actual  crystalizing  stage  of  butter,  and  get  separa- 
tion with  little  or  no  washing.  By  the  ordinary  way 
of  churning,  at  about  (10°,  the  churn  would  be  stopped 
as  soon  as  the  cream  shows  signs  of  breaking,  and  a 
half  gallon  or  so  of  fair  brine  added  to  the  cream, 
when  the  butter  will  come,  and  more  water  is  again 
added  before  there  is  any  attempt  to  remove  the 
buttermilk.  Then  the  butter  granules  float  on  the 
surface  of  the  54°  cold  water,  and  one  has  granular 
butter  without  an  effort.  Where  the  cream  from  any 
cause  is  very  sour,  it  is  a  good  practice  to  put  a 
quantity  of  brine  into  the  cream  at  the  start,  and 
have  this  act  as  a  sort  of  a  solvent  of  the  casein,  and 
will  be  a  great  help  in  preventing  specks  in  the  but- 
ter. One  thing  about  granular  butter  is  its  varying 
content  of  water,  and  no  maker  can  work  it  down  to 
a  uniformity  every  time;  even  experts  will  vary  as 
much  as  five  pounds  in  100  pounds  of  butter.  '  The 
larger  the  granules  the  less  water  will  be  held  in  the 
butter  when  it  is  packed. 


Harvesting  Beans. 


A  San  Luis  Obispo  bean  grower  gives  an  exchange 
his  idea  of  bean  harvesting  in  this  way:  Pull  the 
beans  after  they  shed  their  leaves.  Instead  of  leav- 
ing them  six  or  eight  days  exposed  to  the  weather, 
they  should  be  threshed  the  second  or  third  day. 
This  is  usually  done  by  selecting  a  piece  of  smooth, 
sandy  ground  and  wetting  the  surface,  then  putting 
on  a  light  litter  of  straw  and  driving  from  three  to 
ten  horses  abreast  over  the  ground,  describing  a 
circle  all  the  time.  After  the  horses  have  thoroughly 
packed  the  ground  the  straw  is  raked  off  and  the 
floor  is  leveled  with  a  large  mall,  then  swept  with  a 
broom  and  allowed  to  stand  a  couple  of  days,  when  it 
is  ready  for  use,  and  is  nearly  as  hard  as  a  wood 
floor.  This  floor  is  usually  about  fifty  feet  in  diam- 
eter, although  many  are  much  larger.  The  beans  are 
then  hauled  to  the  floor  to  the  depth  of  about  three 
feet,  and  the  horses  put  on  the  same  as  when  build- 
ing the  floor.  The  vines  have  to  be  turned  a  couple 
of  times  and  shaken  up,  then  tram.ped  again,  when 
they  will  be  clean.  The  beans  are  screened  by 
throwing  them  up  against  the  wind.  They  are  usu- 
ally put  in  sacks  of  eighty  pounds  each,  and  sell  by 
the  pound,  the  price  ranging  from  one  and  one-half 
to  four  cents,  according  to  kind  and  quality.  The 
southwest  portion  of  San  Luis  Obispo  county  is  de- 
voted almost  entirely  to  this  crop,  and  the  yield  runs 
from  ten  to  forty  sacks  per  acre,  and  good  bean  land 
readily  sells  for  $200  to  $300  per  acre. 


The  report  of  wine  exports  and  imports  of  San 
Francisco  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  current 
year  makes  a  wonderful  showing.  Its  leading  feat- 
ures are  these  :  Comparing  this  period  of  1805  with 
that  of  1894,  our  shipments  to  New  York  were 
nearly  doubled;  to  Central  America,  increased  by 
(50  per  cent;  to  Germany,  increased  6  per  cent;  to 
Mexico,  Tahiti  and  Hawaii  they  have  decreased  5  to 
7  per  cent.  Our  total  outgoing  shipments  of  wine 
were  8,500,000  gallons  for  1805,  against  6,600,000 
gallons  for  1894.  Our  outgoing  brandy  for  1895  was 
9,500,000  gallons,  against  6,800,000  gallons  for  1894, 
and  our  imports  of  brandy  were  90,000  for  1895 
against  460,000  for  1894.  A  most  astonishing  dis- 
closure is  that  whereas  in  1894  we  imported  5,800,000 
gallons  of  wine,  in  1895  the  importations  were  9,500,- 
000.  All  these  figures  refer  to  the  first  si^C  month? 
respectively  of  1894  and  1895. 
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THE  42n(l  GREAT  STATE  FAIR  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Will  be^  he^ld  at  SACRATWENXO, 

TWO  WEEKS::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::-:::^  2nd  to  I4th, 

18  9  5. 


IT  WILL  EMBRACE  a  most  comprehensive  exhibit  of  the  soil  products  of 
the  greatest  agricultural  State  in  the  Union;  a  collection  of  mechanical  prod- 
ucts; an  aggregation  of  live  stock  that  will  challenge  any  State  in  comparison, 
and  a  racing  programme  of  unusual  excellence. 

A  DISPLAY  OF  ELECTRIC  MOTIVE  POWER,  whereby  machinery  will 
run  with  power  generated  at  Folsom,  22  miles  distant,  will  be  a  leading  feature 
of  this  year's  exhibition. 

POWER  AND  SPACE  WILL  BE  FURNISHED  FREE  to  all  factories, 
thereby  enabling  experiments  to  be  made  upon  any  class  of  machinery  with  but 
little  cost. 

EDWIN  F.  SMITH,  Secretary. 


THE  NATIVE  SONS  WILL  CELEBRATE  ADMISSION  DAY  this  year 
at  the  State  Fair. 

ATHLETIC  SPORTS,  BARBECUES  AND  THE  ELECTRIC  CARNIVAL 
will  be  leading  amusement  features. 

THE  MANUFACTURER  CANNOT  AFFORD  to  miss  this  opportunity, 
whereby  thousands  of  visitors  may  view  and  inspect  his  goods.  ' 

Roncovieri's  great  AMERICAN  CONCERT  BAND  has  been  engaged. 

Free  transportation  for  exhibits,  and  reduced  rates  of  fare  will  be  given  on 
all  railroads.  Address  the  secretary  for  information  of  any  character.  Pre- 
mium lists  now  ready. 

C.  M.  CHASE,  President. 


JOHNSON  =  LOCKE    MERCANTILE  CO., 

CORNER  CALIFORNIA  AND  FRONT  .STREETS    


Price's  Traction 
Engine. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


We  have  one  of  these  engines  that  was  used 
about  one  month  last  season  and  was  taken  back 
by  us  by  reason  of  illness  of  purchaser.  Engine  is 
in  perfect  order,  and  in  better  working  order  than 
when  first  sent  from  the  factory.  A  BARGAIN. 
Indicated  power,  80-horse;  Cylinders,  8x8;  Wheels, 
8  ft.  high,  28  in.  wide;  weight,  less  than  10  tons. 
Price  when  new,  84500. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

16  and  18  Drumm  Street,  San  Francisco. 


♦♦♦♦  CUININirSGHAM'S  ♦♦♦♦ 

Prune  Dipping  Machine. 


A  Machine  lor  Scalding  in  Hot  Lye  Water  and  Rinsing  in  Cold  Water,  Plums,  Prunes  aud  Grapes  of 

all  kinds. 

We  also  manufacture  aud  deal  in 

CUNNINGHAM  PRUNE  SPREADERS,  GALVANIZED  IRON  GRADER 
ELEVATORS  AND  FRUIT  CONVEYORS 

For  both  Green  and  Dried  Fruit. 

DIPPER  CAULDRONS,  GALVANIZED  COLD  WATER  CAULDRONS,  FURNACE  IRONS, 
DIPPING  BASKETS,  FLOOR  TRUCKS,  FIELD  CARS,  TRANSFER  CARS, 
TURN  TABLES,  and  a  General  Line  of 

F^RUIT    DRYERS'    SUPPLIES,  ♦♦♦♦♦"f 

L.  CUNNINGHAM, 

446  West  Santa  Clara  St  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Fruit  Dryers'  Supplies. 


The 


Golden  G&ti 

Gas  or  Gasoline 

Engine. 


The  cheapest  and  simplest  to  operate  of  any.  For  irrigation  pur- 
poses has  no  equal. 

Start  it  and  oil  it;  then  go  about  your  other  work  and  it  will 
attend  strictly  to  business  without  any  other  attention. 

Is  adapted  to  any  work  where  motive  power  from  1  to  50  H.  P.  is 
required. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

Adam  Schilling  &  Sons, 

211-213  Main  Street,  San  Francisco. 


DEWEY  &  CO.,  PATENT  SOLICITORS. 


THE  **A.C7VVE." 


A  machine  for  perforating  and  grading  prunes.  It  cuts  the  skins  without  the  use  of  lye.  grades 
accurately  into  two  or  three  sizes,  and  spreads  them  onto  the  trays  at  one  operation.  The  fruit  is  not 
mashed  or  bruised  by  too  much  handling,  and  there  are  no  bloaters  to  waste  time  and  money  with, 

Tho  tendency  is  toward  xower  prices,  and  growers  must  use  economical  methods  if  they  would  suc- 
ceed.  The  "  Acme"  increases  profits  by  reducing  e.xpen8e8.   Excellent  for  silver  prunes  and  plums. 

The  FolloH-ing  are  a  Few  of  the  Testimonials  from  Parties  Who  Used  the  Maclilne  Last  Year: 

Mr.  H.  M.  Baknguoveb.  San  Jose,  Cal.— Dear  Sir:  I  have  used  your  perforator  with  the  greatest 
success.  I  find  it  giving  better  satisfaction  than  the  old  way  of  dipping  in  lye.  I  most  cheerfully  recom- 
mend it  to  all  parties  who  may  need  a  machine  of  the  kind.   Very  reapectftilly. 

E.  S.Whitney,  Los  Gates.  Cal. 
Mr.  H.  M,  Barnouover— Dear  Sir:  Having  used  your  machine  all  last  season,  I  can  cheerfull.v 
recommend  it  to  prune  growers.  It  pricks  the  fruit  evenly  and  rapidly,  and  also  grades  very  correctly. 
The  fruit  goes  to  the  drying  ground  graded  and  In  excellent  shape,  and  cures  quickly  and  evenly.  There 
are  no  bloaters,  consequently  no  sorting  is  needed.  The  machine  is  well  constriicted  and  durable,  and  I 
am  well  pleased  with  it.   Yours  truly. 

J.  L.  MosHEB,  Member  State  Board  of  Horticulture. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Barngkover— Dear  Sir:  I  have  used  your  perforator  and  grader,  and  can  cheerfully 
recommend  it  to  prune  growers.  It  pricks  the  fruit  thoroughly,  grades  It  very  evenly,  and  does  away 
with  bloaters.  Yours  truly, 

H.  A.  Van  Dorsten,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

FACTORY  AND  SALESROOM: 
573  SOUTH  FIRST  STREET  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 

H.  M,  BARNGROVER,  Proprietor.      (Write  tor  Circulars,) 


the  "swialley" 
«feed""§aVers" 


EnHilnse  iV  FodilrrCiilterH,  for  hand  and  power. 
Hool  CiHKTsiVVeK'IblcSlicrrM,  hand  &  power. 
Knrin  Fcrd  iUiIIn,  for  irnar  or  pulley  drive.  Ear 
Corn  4iriiMl<TN,  JL- Slu-ller.s.  , 

|i?""How  to  Beat  a  Drontli,"  our  '95  hand  book 
for  fSIocU  Feeilerw  aud  I'i  iec  Lint  maiUd/ree. 
»MM,l,¥iY   MFC.  tl>.,  ^auitowoc,  Wis, 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Johnny  on  Easy  Writing. 


I  don't  believe  'twas  hard  to  do, 
When  Homer  wrote  of  Troy; 

There  were  no  rules  for  him  to  watch. 
No  grammars  to  annoy. 

He  had  no  slang  to  guard  against, 

He  spelt  the  easiest  way ; 
The  subjects  were  not  threadbare  then 

Because  he  had  lirst  say. 

And  Dante  had  it  easy,  too. 
In  Florence  when  he  wrote ; 

He  made  each  phrase  as  he  went  on— 
There  were  no  words  to  quote. 

The  common  talk  of  every  day 

Was  good  enough  to  use ; 
'Too  trite"  was  something  never  heard. 
There  were  no  terms  to  choose. 

Old  Chaucer  had  no  task  at  all : 

He  wrote  what  came  along ; 
He  put  down  just  what  people  said 

And  couldn't  spell  words  wrong. 

You  see  no  one  had  tried  before 
To  write  this  brand  new  speech. 

So  Chaucer  fixed  it  his  own  way 
For  all  the  schools  to  teach. 

It  wasn't  bad  when  Shakespeare  lived. 
The  right  no  one  could  tell ; 

There  were  no  dictionaries  then- 
No  wonder  he  wrote  well. 

Now  it  gets  harder  all  the  time- 
Each  word  must  mean  just  so; 

The  very  turn  you'd  like  the  best 
Is  one 'that  will  not  go. 

—Anna  C.  Murphy. 


Who's  so  Busy  as  1  ? 


Down  in  the  grassy  meadow 

Where  the  men  are  raking  hay, 
There  you  can  hear  me  humming 

On  many  a  summer's  day. 
Or,  sometimes  along  the  roadside, 

Where  red  and  white  clover  bloom. 
You'll  find  me  often  working 

Till  twilight's  fitful  gloom 
Steals  over  field  and  meadow 

And  sends  each  worker  home. 

Then  as  I'm  one  of  the  workers. 

Though  dearly  I  like  to  stray, 
Now  with  the  birds  in  the  orchard, 

Now  with  the  butterflies  gay. 
Swiftly  I  turn  me  homeward 

To  mv  six-sided  chamber  neat. 
Heavily  laden  with  juices, 

Sipped  from  the  flowers  sweet. 

Perhaps  bv  and  by,  in  the  winter. 
When  you  taste  my  sweet  store  with  your 
bread, 

You  will  think  of  me,  wee  little  insect. 

And  the  busy  life  I  have  led  ; 
While,  perhaps,  you  may  learn  a  lesson 

From  some  of  the  things  that  I've  said. 

—Anna  B.  Badlam. 


Six  Little  Pansies. 


The  first  little  pansy  has  a  very  black  face ; 

(Some  pansies  have,  you  know.) 
The  second  little  pansy  has  ragged  lace. 

Brought  home  for  its  mother  to  sew. 
The  third  little  pansy  has  two  white  cheeks ; 

(Bleached  by  the  sun,  I'm  told.) 
The  fourth  little  pansy  shyly  peeks 

Through  a  veil  of  mauve  and  gold. 
The  fifth  little  pansy  looks  wilted  and  sad ; 

(The  effects  of  a  fearful  fright.) 
For  the  sixth  little  pansy  some  one  had 

Stolen  in  broad— day— light. 

— Indianapolis  Journal. 


The  Story  of  "  Highflyer." 

"Highflyer"  was  not  a  race-horse 
or  a  steam-tug  or  a  greyhound  or  a 
locomotive  or  a  windmill  or  an  Ameri- 
can flag.  It  was  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  sled,  and  Roy  Haynes  was 
the  happy  owner  of  it. 

He  had  the  name  painted  on  it  him- 
self, for  it  had  no  name  when  it  came 
that  bright  Christmas  morning.  That 
suited  him  all  the  better.  He  lingered 
long  in  deciding  between  "  Speedaway" 
and  "Highflyer."  None  of  your  com- 
mon, clippy  names,  like  "  Eagle," 
"Dart,"  "Victor,"  "Prancer,"  or 
"Stag,"  would  do  for  a  sled  like  that. 
At  last  he  made  up  his  mind;  and  the 
wagon-maker  painted  "  Highflyer" 
beautifully,  with  a  flourish  before  and 
a  flourish  behind  and  two  flourishes 
under. 

There  was  not  a  sled  like  it  on  the 
coasting  hill.  Even  the  boys  who  did 
not  like  Roy  said  that.  Any  boy  who 
has  had  the  finest  sled  in  a  crowd  of 
one  hundred  boys,  more  or  less,  can 
tell  how  Roy  felt  as  he  started  down 
hill  with  a  long 

"  Hi-i-i-i-i  !  Track  !  Track  !  Track  !  ' 

The  hill  was  as  good  as  the  sled.  It 
was  in  a  suburb  of  the  lively  town — a 
long  stretch  down  the  bluff,  with  two 
or  three  zigzags  to  it.     It  required 


skill  to  round  these  zigzags  successfully. 
At  the  last  one  there  was  a  turn  in  two 
directions — one,  which  was  usually 
taken,  leading  off  into  a  large  vacant 
space,  the  other  into  one  of  the  busi- 
ness streets. 

"  Say,  let  me  have  just  one  ride." 

A  boy  of  his  own  size  said  it  to  Roy, 
a  very  pleading  expression  on  his  face, 
as  he  laid  his  hand  on  "Highflyer's" 
rope. 

"On  my  new  sled  !  "  exclaimed  Roy, 
in  surprise  and  indignation,  giving  a 
jerk  to  the  rope.  "  No,  sir.  This  is 
for  me  to  ride.    Ride  your  own  sled." 

"  Mine's  broke,"  said  the  boy,  whose 
name  was  Tony  Lee. 

"  Mend  it  then." 

"  I  have,  lots  of  times.  But  it  always 
breaks  again.    It's  no  good." 

"  Hi !    Isn't  that  a  stunner  '/  " 

Along  the  street  which  crossed  the 
coasting  hill  at  the  top  came  a  pair  of 
horses  on  a  swift  gallop.  A  chorus  of 
sleigh-bells  kept  time  with  the  light 
feet,  and  the  tails  of  the  fur  robes  in 
the  sleigh  behind  them  flew  out  with 
the  quick  motion. 

"  Hur— rah  !  ' 

A  shout  of  admiration  arose  as  the 
coasters  paused  to  watch  the  gray  out- 
fit. 

All  but  one.  Quick  as  a  flash  Tony 
Lee  saw  his  chance.  Roy  had  dropped 
his  rope;  and,  with  one  swift,  noiseless 
movement,  Tony  had  slipped  on  the 
sled,  and  away  under  its  owner's  very 
nose. 

The  coasters  watched  the  sleigh 
around  the  corner,  then  turned  to  their 
sport. 

"  Why  "~ 

Roy  stared  in  bewilderness  at  the 
empty  spot  which  "Highflyer"  had 
brightly  filled  but  a  moment  before. 

"  Why,  where's  my  sled  ?  " 

Plenty  of  boys  were  starting  down, 
plenty  more  coming  up.  Very  little 
attention  was  paid  to  Roy. 

"  I  say,"  he  called  moi-c  loudly,  "who's 
seen  my  sled  ?    White  and  gold. " 

"Seen  it  a  dozen  times,"  came  in 
careless  reply. 

"  Where  ?    Just  now  ?  " 

"Oh,  may  be  so.    Or  a  while  ago." 

It  was  plain  that  no  boy  had  troubled 
himself  much  over  even  such  a  sled  as 
"Highflyer," — white  and  gold  and  big 
name  notwithstanding. 

"Thought  I  saw  you  on  it  near  the 
foot  of  the  hill  just  now." 

"  It  wasn't  me.  It  must  have  been 
that  Tony  Lee.  Wasn't  it  ?  His  ulster 
and  his  fur  cap  are  'most  like  mine." 

But  no  one  waited  to  answer;  and 
Roy,  full  of  wrath,  started  down  the 
hill  at  full  speed,  watching  all  the  way 
for  a  cap  and  ulster  like  his  own  mount- 
ed on  a  white  and  gold  sled.  Of  course, 
it  must  be  somewhere  on  the  hill. 

He  was  interrupted  by  boys  going 
and  coming,  sometimes  obliged  to  wait 
to  let  merry  loads  pass  him,  every 
moment  expecting  to  see  Tony  coming 
up  with  "Highflyer.  " 

"  He's  a  mean  fellow.  How  dare  he 
take  my  sled  !  "  Roy's  anger  grew 
the  longer  he  watched  in  vain  for  his 
sled,  much  helped  on  by  the  feeling 
away  down  in  his  heart  that  he  him- 
self had  been  very  mean  and  selfish  in 
refusing  a  ride  to  the  boy  whose  sled 
was  no  good. 

Up  and  down  hill  went  "  Highflyer's" 
owner,  more  and  more  dismayed  and 
bewildered  as  the  minutes  went  on. 
Again  he  asked,  but  asked  in  vain.  No 
one  could  give  any  news  of  Tony  Lee  or 
of  "  Highflyer."  The  sun  set.  twilight 
was  closing  in.  One  party  after  another 
of  jolly,  shouting  boys  took  their  last 
slide  and  went  home.  Quiet  had  fallen 
on  the  coasting  hill  by  the  time  that 
Roy,  with  tears  nearer  his  eyes  than 
he  would  be  willing  to  confess,  went 
home. 

"  Where  does  the  boy  who  took  your 
sled  live  ?  "  asked  his  mother. 

"I  don't  know.  I  only  see  him  at 
school." 

"  Well,"  she  said  comfortingly,  "you 
will  be  sure  to  find  him  on  the  hill  with 
it  in  the  morning.  Forgive  him,  dear. 
Don't  quarrel  with  him." 

Roy  was  there  early,  on  the  eager 
watch;  but  no  Tony  Lee  waited  to  be 
forgiven.    Hour  after  hour  passed. 

"There  would  be  no  school  for  a  week, 
and  he  could  not  find  Tony. 


The  next  day  Roy,  meek  and  deject- 
ed, was  on  the  hill  with  his  old  sled. 
"  Who-o-o-o-o-p  ! "' 

Tony  did  not  dare  to  give  his  hilari- 
ous shout  until  he  had  turned  the  fir.st 
zigzag  on  "  Highflyer,  "  Then  he  let  it 
out  with  a  will,  as  he  scudded  down  the 
white  surface. 

"  Who-o-o-o-op  !  "  again.  "I'm  a 
steam-engine !  I'm  lightning  !  I'm 
the  wind  !  " 

What  delight  was  in  the  crisp  air 
cutting  his  cheek  !  What  enjoyment 
crowded  into  the  few  moments  before 
reaching  the  zigzag  from  which  the 
two  ways  turned  ! 

There  was  something  of  a  crowd  of 
the  larger  boys  there,  and  the  track 
was  impeded.  The  little  fellows  always 
had  to  look  out  about  getting  into  the 
way  of  the  big  ones.  It  took  Tony  but  a 
moment  to  decide  upon  the  turn  down  to 
the  busy  street. 

It  was  a  little  risky;  and,  if  a  police- 
man clianced  to  be  about,  he  always 
frowned  at  such  a  thing.  But  Tony 
was  just  in  the  mood  for  taking  risks. 

Out  into  the  middle  of  the  street  he 
flew.  There  was  a  prancing  team  of 
horses  coming  down  the  hill;  but  he 
knew  he  could  get  out  of  their  way, 
and  he  did. 

.lust  as  he  leaped  oft'  "  Highflyer,  " 
and  stood  to  see  them  pass,  a  lady  had 
crossed  the  street  in  front  of  them. 
Behind  her  walked  a  boy  smaller  than 
Tony,  leading  a  pug  dog.  The  lady 
was  turning  to  hurry  the  boy,  when 
the  dog.  appearing  to  take  fright,  set 
his  pudgy  feet  firmly  before  him,  pull- 
ing back  on  the  string,  refusing  to  go 
on. 

With  a  whimper  the  boy  stopped  and 
jerked. 

The  lady  gave  a  little  exclamation, 
and  started  towards  him;  but  Tony  was 
before  her.  He  dashed  toward  the 
dog,  now  exactly  in  front  of  the  horses, 
and  with  a  huge  jerk  fairly  flung  him 
out  of  the  way. 

But,  alas  ! 

In  his  haste  he  had  forgotten  his 
sled.  Without  thinking,  he  had  kept 
hold  of  the  rope;  and,  just  as  the  pug 
was  landed  beyond  danger,  the  white 
and  gold  flashed  directly  at  the  horses' 
feet.  They  reared,  shied  then,  at  a 
sharp  word  from  the  driver,  flew  on; 
and  "  Highflyer  "  lay  in  their  track — 
a  heap  of  shining  splinters. 

Tony  gazed  in  blank  despair.  Roy's 
sled— the  finest  one  on  the  hill — smash- 
ed beyond  all  hops  of  mending  !  and  he 
had  done  it  ! 

The  lady  touched  his  arm,  and  he 
looked  up. 

'You  are  a  brave  boy,  "  she  said, 
"  a  real  little  hero.  If  it  hadn't  been 
for  you,  poor  little  Tip  would  have  been 
killed.  And  your  sled  is  spoiled.  Come 
this  way  and  I'll  get  you  another." 

She  led  the  way  to  a  store  near  by, 
the  small  boy  following  them,  hugging 
his  pug  all  the  way. 

"  Take  your  choice,"  she  said.  "  This 
is  the  nicest,  I  think." 

"The — nicest!"  Tony  caught  his 
breath.  He  had  believed  that  never 
before  had  been  such  a  sled  as  "  High- 
flyer;" but  this  was,  if  possible,  even 
finer.  Swans'  necks  arched  up  in  front, 
and  the  gold  was  mixed  with  pale  blue. 

A  perfect  buzz  of  thought  filled  Tony's 
brain,  as,  after  many  more  thanks 
from  the  lady,  he  drew  it  away.  What 
a  sled  for  a  boy  to  own  ! 

But  it  was  Roy's.  No;  was  it,  though? 
It  had  been  given  him  for  saving  the 
dog's  life. 

But  it  had  been  given  to  take  the 
place  of  Roy's  sled. 

"  I  should  have  done  it  just  the  same 
if 'Highflyer'  hadn't  there.  It  didn't 
have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

"But  if  I  hadn't  taken  Roy's  sled, 
perhaps  I  shouldn't  'a'  been  there." 

"If  I  hadn't  taken  Roy's  sled,  this 
would  'a'  been  mine." 

It  was  a  dreadful  muddle,  and  grew 
more  muddled  with  every  thought,  as 
in  despair  and  misery  Tony  went  slow- 
ly home. 

He  could  not  go  to  the  hill  the  next 
day. 

He  went  to  one  away  off  in  another 
direction.  There  was  little  fun  sliding 
among  strange  boys,  although  they 
admired  his  sled  tUl  is  became  more 
and  more  of  a  torment. 


The  next  day  and  the  next  he  tried 

j  it,  and  the  burden  became  too  heavy. 
Toward  night  ho  turned  his  face  toward 
,  the  street  on  which  he  knew  Roy  lived. 

'■P'r'aps  he'll  be  so  glad  to  get  it 
back,  he'll  let  me  have  some  rides 
sometimes.  Or — p'r'aps  he'll  be  so 
mad  with  me  he  never  will." 

He  found  Roy  near  his  own  gate. 
Roy  looked  sharply  at  him,  then  with 
surprise  at  the  sled. 

"  That's  a  dandy  of  a  sled  you've 
got,"  he  remarked,  caressing  one  of 
the  swans'  head. 

"  It's  yours,'"  said  Tony. 

"  No,  it  ain't"  said  Roy.  confidently. 
"  That  ain  t  the  one  I  lost.  ' 

"It's  yours  all  the  same,  though,  " 
persisted  Tony.  "  I  took  'Highflyer" 
that  day,  yes,  I  did.  A  I  slid  down  on 
to  Grand  street;  and  there  was  a  pug 
getting  foul  of  some  horses — just 
skitin",  they  were  !  And  I  slung  the 
dog  out  of  the  way,  but  '  Highflyer" 
got  smashed  into  kindling  wood.  And 
the  lady  that  the  dog  belonged  to,  she 
took  me  to  the  store  and  bought  this 
sled;  and  — I've  brought  it  back." 

"  Phe-w-w-w  !  "  whistled  Roy,  seem- 
ing to  think  the  story  a  most  remark- 
able and  interesting  one.  "  You  did 
that  well,  Tony.  I'd  like  to  been  there 
to  see.    Right  in  front  of  the  horses  '' 

"Yes,"  said  Tony. 

"  Rearing  and  plunging  and  prancing 
—hey  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Here's  your  sled.  I'm —  real 
sorry — " 

W^ith  a  wistful  look  at  the  swans' 
heads  and  the  blue  and  gold,  he  turned 
and  walked  quickly  away. 

"Stop,"  said  Roy,  hurrying  after 
him.    "  That's  you  sled." 

"  No,  tisn't.  "    Tony  shook  his  head. 

"  I  say  'tis.  Wait  till  I  tell  you.  My 
Uncle  George  came  yesterday,  and  he 
thought  it  was  too  bad  I'd  lost  my  new 
sled  so  soon  after  Christmas:  and  he 
thought  it  wasn"t  my  fault,  so  he 
bought  me  another.   Come  and  see  it." 

What  a  torrent  of  delight  swelled  in 
Tony's  heart  as  he  looked  at  the  other 
sled  !  It  was  not  quite  so  handsome 
as  the  blue  and  gold,  but  Roy  declared 
he  would  not  change. 

"Won't  we  have  rip-roaring  jolly 
times  on  the  hill  !  "  he  exclaimed,  as 
Tony  at  length  said  good-by.  "Only 
— see  here — your  sled  hasn't  got  any 
name  yet.  Would  you  just  as  lief  name 
her  '  Pleetaway  ?  '  " 

"  Just  exactly." 

"Don't  you  think  it's  a  good  name  ?  " 
"  Tiptop,"  said  Tony. 


What  He  Did. 


Professor  Blank,  although  a  very 
dignified  and  courtly  gentleman,  has 
fits  of  absentmindedness  amounting  al- 
most to  mental  aberration.  This  failing 
has  placed  him  in  many  embarrassing 
positions.  It  seemed  to  the  Professor 
and  his  family  that  the  climax  had  been 
reached  one  evening  when  the  Profess- 
or, after  filling  his  bath-tub  for  a  bath 
plunged  in  with  all  his  clothes  on  !  But 
a  deeper,  because  public,  mortification, 
soon  followed  this  alarming  mental 
lapse.  The  Professor  sometimes  speaks 
in  public,  and  a  few  days  after  the  bath- 
room episode  lie  was  asked  to  be  one  of 
three  or  four  speakers  at  a  public 
meeting.    His  brief  address  was  re- 
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ceived  with  great  applause,  which,  to 
the  Professor's  surprise  and  chagrin, 
was  followed  by  broad  grins,  and  even 
unrepressed  tittering  on  the  part  of 
many  in  the  audience.  No  sooner  was 
the  Professor  out  of  the  house  after 
the  meeting  than  he  turned  to  his  wife 
and  asked,  "My  dear,  what  was  the 
occasion  of  all  that  smiling  and  actual 
giggling  after  the  generous  applause 
that  followed  my  address?" 

"  Don't  you  know?"  asked  his  wife, 
a  little  sharply.  "I  never  felt  so  morti- 
fied in  my  life.  Why  don't  you  keep 
your  wits  about  you  when  you  are  in 
public?    It  was  dreadful!" 

"  Why,  Helen,  what  did  I  do?" 

"  Do?  You  sat  up  thereon  that 
platform  before  all  that  great  audience 
and  applauded  your  own  speech! 
That's  what  you  did." — Harper. 

New  View  of  China. 


After  reading  all  about  China  by 
twenty-five  autiiors,  1  supposed  that 
few  travelers  go  there  because  of  its 
filthy  cities,  terribly  bad  inns,  and  the 
hostility  of  the  people  toward  foreign- 
ers. I  supposed  that  if  any  one  did  go 
there  he  would  certainly  be  hooted  at 
and  hustled,  if  not  stoned,  as  so  many 
of  the  heroic  authors  say  they  were; 
he  would  risk  catching  the  chol- 
era, the  small  pox  or  the  black 
death,  and  he  would  sustain  himself 
upon  a  diet  of  rats  and  cats  amid  a 
dirty,  poverty-stricken  people  swarm- 
ing upon  a  wretched  country.  Even 
after  I  reached  China  I  found  that 
there  were  plenty  of  Europeans  in  the 
treaty  ports  who  knew  no  more  of  the 
land  on  whose  edge  they  live  than  to 
repeat  these  calumnies. 

In  spite  of  everything,  I  traveled 
about  two  of  the  eighteen  provinces; 
and  in  choosing  the  best  part  of  the 
empire,  by  carrying  a  large  stock  of 
that  good-nature  which  works  the 
greatest  magic  with  the  Chinese,  and 
by  being  properly  counselled,  I  enjoyed 
the  most  delightful  of  all  my  journeys — 
one  so  completely  delightful  that  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  recommend  it  to  the 
great  army  of  globe-trotters,  even  to 
the  most  fastidious  ladies  and  the  ten- 
derest  children  among  them. 

I  saw  filthy  cities — though  few  more 
dirty  than  I  have  seen  in  other  parts 
of  the  world — notably  Cuba — therefore 
I  avoided  all  of  them  except  Ka-din, 
which  proved  that  not  all  are  especially 
dirty.  I  did  not  trouble  the  inns,  and 
am  not  even  certain  that  I  saw  a  single 
one  of  them.  I  was  terribly  cursed  by 
an  old  hag  in  Soo  Chow,  but  that  gave 
her  pleasure  and  me  no  harm.  I  was 
otherwise  charmingly  entertained  by  a 
very  good-natured,  playful  people,  who 
never  failed  to  grin  at  me,  and  who 
always  got  heartily  laughed  at  in  re- 
turn, because  we  were  both  so  funny 
looking  in  each  other's  eyes.  As  for 
the  small  pox,  cholera  and  black  death, 
I  have  no  doubt  that,  as  Mr.  England 
of  Foo  Chow  told  me,  "  these  epidemics 
grow  wearisome  when  the  funerals 
become  incessant,"  but  I  did  not  see 
one  European  who  dreaded  them,  or 
more  than  one  who  had  ever  caught 
one  of  these  every-day  luxuries.  I 
made  my  longest  journey  in  the  Swallow 
house-boat,  with  every  European  com- 
fort, eating  as  if  I  were  a  very  rich 
man  in  London  or  in  Paris,  waited  on 
by  eleven  servants,  at  an  average 
daily  cost  of  about  five  dollars  each  for 
two  of  us,  enjoying  as  rich,  as  fertile 
and  as  beautiful  a  country  as  the  sun 
is  able  to  visit  in  his  rounds,  and 
being  amused  and  informed  by  a  con- 
stant succession  of  the  liveliest,  the 
funniest,  the  strangest  and  the  most 
interesting  experiences  that  I  am  able 
to  imagine  with  my  Occidental  intel- 
lect.—Julian  Ralph  in  Harper's  Mag- 
azine. 


If  by  gaining  knowledge  we  destroy 
our  health,  we  labor  for  a  thing  that  will 
be  useless  in  our  hands  ;  and  if  by 
harrassing  our  bodies  (though  with  a 
design  to  render  ourselves  more  useful) 
we  deprive  ourselves  of  the  abilities  and 
opportunities  of  doing  that  good  we 
might  have  done  with  a  meaner  talent, 
which  God  thought  sufficient  for  us  by 
having  denied  us  the  strength  to 
improve  it  to  that  pitch  which  men  of 


stronger  constitutions  can  attain  to,  we 
rob  God  of  so  much  service,  and  our 
neighbor  of  allthat  help  which  in  a  state 
of  health,  with  moderate  knowledge,  we 
might  have  been  able  to  perform.  He 
that  sinks  his  vessel  by  overloading  it, 
though  it  be  with  gold  and  silver  and 
precious  stones,  will  give  his  owner 
but  an  ill  account  of  his  voyage. — 
Locke. 

Fashion  Notes. 


A  quaint  gown  of  white  crepe  de 
chine,  flowered  in  pink  roses  with  green 
foliage,  is  cut  with  an  almost  straight 
skirt,  which  is  finely  shirred  around  the 
hips  in  the  eighteenth  century  style, 
and  trimmed  at  the  hem  with  a  wide 
flounce  of  fine  yellow  lace  caught  up  at 
intervals  with  rosettes  of  white  satin 
ribbon.  The  bodice  of  white  silk  is 
covered  with  yellow  lace  and  finished 
at  the  neck  and  belt  with  white  stain 
ribbon. 

French  women  make  their  most 
simple  costumes  very  chic  by  wearing 
a  hat  in  decided  contrast  of  color,  and 
all  black  hats  trimmed  with  black 
feathers  and  loops  of  white  tulle  are 
worn  with  very  light  pink,  blue,  and 
white  gowns. 

Black  and  white  are  certainly  in 
fashion  but  in  stripes  and  not  in  checks. 

The  fullness  in  gigot  sleeves  is  dis- 
posed in  gathers  or  plaits  at  the  shoul- 
ders, the  distended  effect  being  attained 
equally  well  by  both  modes  of  adjust- 
ment. 

In  a  charming  blouse  waist  the  pouch 
falls  from  pointed  yoke,  and  the  close 
back  is  relieved  by  a  box  plait.  Box 
plaits  are  just  now  conspicuous  attri- 
butes of  blouses. 

The  full  sleeves  should  have  the  lining 
cut  of  the  same  size  to  insure  them  to 
lay  in  artistic  folds.  Inexperienced 
dressmakers  do  not  realize  what  a 
dilTerence  this  will  make  to  the  fit  and 
correct  droop  of  the  sleeves. 

The  demand  for  shirt  waists  exceeds 
that  of  any  other  season  on  record,  and 
they  are  made  in  a  greater  variety  of 
materials  than  ever  before,  the  latest 
of  which  is  dimity,  made  up  with  white 
linen  collars  and  cuffs. 


To  be  Read  Aloud  Quickly. 


As  I  was  going  down  the  street  I  saw 
two  bootblacks.  One  was  a  black  boot- 
black and  the  other  a  white  bootblack, 
and  both  had  black  boots,  as  well  as 
blacking  and  brushes.  The  black  boot- 
black asked  the  white  bootblack  to 
black  his,  the  black  bootblack's  black 
boots  with  blacking.  The  white  boot- 
black consented  to  black  the  black 
boots  of  the  black  bootblack  with  black- 
ing, but  when  he,  the  white  bootblack, 
had  blacked  one  black  boot  of  the  black 
bootblack  with  blacking,  he,  the  white 
bootblack,  refused  to  black  his,  the 
black  bootblack's,  other  black  boot 
with  blacking  unless  he,  the  black  boot- 
black, paid  him,  the  white  bootblack, 
the  same  as  what  he,  the  white  boot- 
black, got  for  blacking  other  people's 
black  boots,  whereupon  the  blaik  boot- 
black grew  still  blacker  in  the  face,  call- 
ed the  white  bootblack  a  blackguard, 
at  the  same  time  hitting  the  white 
bootblack  with  the  black  boot  that  he, 
the  white  bootblack,  had  already  black- 
ed with  blacking. 

The  poor  drunkard  lay  in  the  gutter, 
while  the  thoughtless  crowd  jeered. 

Along  came  the  good-hearted  citizen 
and  placed  the  unfortunate  in  a  stand- 
ing position. 

"  Ah,"  said  the  crowd,  "  he  has  been 
there  himself." 

So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty 
world. — Indianapolis  Journal. 

Great  Pugilist  —  If  he  means  busi- 
ness, if  there  is  any  fight  in  him,  if  he 
wants  to  fight  me  here,  he  must  be 
here  on  the  10th — 

President  Athletic  Club  —  Why  on 
the  10th?" 

Great  Pugilist — Because  I  leave  here 
on  the  8th  ! — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Vaseline  makes  the  best  dressing  for 
russet  shoes. 

Moderately  strong  salt  and  water 
taken  by  the  teaspoonful  at  intervals 
is  a  cure  for  catarrhal  cold. 

A  level  teaspoonful  of  boracic  acid 
dissolved  in  a  pint  of  freshly  boiled 
water  and  applied  cool  is  the  best  wash 
for  inflamed  sore  eyes  or  granulated 
lids,  and  an  excellent  gargle  for  inflam- 
ed sore  throat. 

Soft  newspaper  is  excellent  to  cleanse 
windows  or  any  glassware. 

Cold  tea  cleanses  paint  better  than 
soap  and  water  unless  the  paint  is 
white,  when  milk  is  better. 

If  meat  is  tough,  or  if  you  have  any 
doubt  of  its  tenderness,  put  a  table- 
spoonful  of  vinegar  over  it  when  put 
on  to  cook  ;  you  will  find  it  very  tender 
when  done. 

Sweetmeats,  such  as  jellies,  jams, 
and  pound  for  pound  preserves,  must 
be  saved  for  luncheon  or  dinner,  and 
spiced  fruits,  as  a  rule,  do  not  belong 
on  the  breakfast  table  ;  but  a  glass  of 
cool  fruit  juice  is  refreshing  in  the 
morning,  and  decoys  one  through  the 
doubtful  pleasure  of  eating  bread  and 
steak. 

If  the  hair  is  thin  and  dry  rub  well 
two  or  three  times  a  week  with  a 
mixture  of  sixty  grains  of  quinine.  For 
cleanliness  wash  it  over  twice  a  month 
with  good  tar  soap,  and  wipe  occasion- 
ally with  a  damp  towel. 

It  is  advisable  that  one  should  have 
one  petticoat  to  be  used  exclusively 
for  walk!:ig,  and  this  may  be  faced  for 
some  distance  from  the  bottom  with  a 
waterproof  cloth.  There  will  then  be 
almost  perfect  protection  for  the  feet 
and  ankles  in  wet  weather.  It  is  the 
swishing  of  damp  clothes  about  the  feet 
that  constitutes  most  of  the  discomfort 
of  a  rainy-day  expedition,  and  the  water- 
proof lining  does  away  with  this. 

Fighting  Flies. 


"Will  you  celebrate  the  Fourth  of 
July  ?  "  she  asked  of  the  young  surgeon 
who  has  a  future. 

"  No,"  he  replied;  "I  celebrate  the 
5th." — Washington  Star. 


Housekeepers  are  always  glad  of  any 
information  which  will  help  them  to  con- 
quer those  enemies  of  their  summer's 
peace — flies.  Here  are  two  items 
which  experience  has  proved  of  use  in 
the  battle. 

We  all  know  how  flies  settle  upon  a 
screen  door  in  rainy  weather,  or  upon 
those  of  the  kitchen  in  any  weather, 
waiting  for  au  apportunity  to  slip  in  as 
soon  as  it  is  opened.  If  a  cloth  dipped 
in  kerosene  is  rubbed  over  the  outer 
side  of  the  wire  and  frame  of  the  screen, 
the  flies  will  not  settle  upon  it.  They 
do  Tiot  like  kerosene.  One  application 
will  usually  prove  effectual  for  several 
days. 

The  other  agent — oil  of  lavender — is 
for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  such  of 
the  enemy  as  have  already  gained  an 
entrance  to  the  house. 

Darken  all  the  windows  but  one. 
The  flies  will  soon  congregate  upon 
that,  for  flies  enjoy  sunshine  as 
thoroughly  as  moths  detest  it.  Now 
with  au  atomizer  spray  the  window 
casing  with  the  oil  of  lavender,  and 
either  leave  the  open  bottle  upon  the 
sill  or  saturate  a  small  cloth  with 
some  of  it.  The  flies  will  soon  become 
stupified  and  then  can  be  brushed  down 
and  disposed  of.  If  an  atomizer  is  not 
at  hand,  rub  the  casing  with  the  sat- 
urated cloth.  It  is  also  a  good  plan  to 
rub  the  oil  over  any  place  that  the  flies 
particularly  like  to  light  upon.  The 
hanging  lamp  has  often  a  great 
attraction  for  them,  but  if  the  shade 
and  chains  are  rubbed  over  with  the 
oil  they  will  not  light  upon  it. 


Almond  Frosting.— Almond  frosting 
makes  a  delicious  addition  to  a  loaf  of 
white  cake.  Beat  the  whites  of  two 
eggs  to  a  stiff  froth,  stir  in  a  half  pound 
of  powdered  sugar  and  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  almonds,  blanched  and  powder- 
ed to  a  paste.  Flavor  with  orange 
flower  water,  and,  if  you  choose,  a  few 
drops  of  almond  extract. 

To  Warm  Over  Mutton.— Cut  some 
nice  slices  of  cold  roast  mutton,  season 
slightly  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  broil 
quickly.  Put  the  slices  on  a  hot  platter 
while  you  make  the  following  sauce  or 
gravy:  Put  one  tablespoonful  each  of 
butter,  currant  jelly  and  sherry  into  a 
saucepan,  stir  until  the  jelly  is  melted 
and  the  sauce  is  thoroughly  hot,  when 
pour  over  the  slices  of  mutton  and 
serve  at  once. 

How  To  Cook  Peas.— Peas  should  be 
carefully  picked  over  but  not  washed, 
as  in  washing  them  that  Httle  sweet 
stem  that  connects  the  pea  to  the  pod 
is  lost.  Put  them  into  fresh  boiling 
water  and  boil  them  thirty  minutes. 
Then  drain  them  in  a  colander,  put 
them  into  a  hot  dish  and  season  with 
plenty  of  sweet,  fresh  butter,  a  little 
salt  and  if  you  choose,  a  little  pepper, 
and  put  the  dish  of  peas  in  the  oven 
for  not  over  two  minutes. 

Chicken  Curry.— One  good-sized 
chicken,  one  tablespoonful  of  salt,  two 
small  onions,  one  heaping  teaspoonful 
of  curry  powder,  three  eggs,  half  a  cup 
of  rice,  one  bay  leaf,  two  sprigs  of 
parsley,  a  sprig  of  thyme,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  butter  and  one  of  flour,  the 
juice  of  half  a  lemon.  Singe  and  draw 
the  fowl,  and  cut  it  into  pieces,  the 
same  as  for  a  frica.ssee  ;  put  the  chicken 
in  just  boiling  water  enough  to  cover 
it,  and  add  the  salt,  parsley,  bay  leaf 
and  thyme.  Fry  the  onions  in  one 
tablespoonful  of  butter,  and  when  ten- 
der add  them  to  the  chicken.  Let  the 
chicken  simmer  slowly  three-quarters 
of  an  hour,  or  until  tender.  Then  take 
it  up  and  set  it  in  a  warm  place.  There 
should  be  about  a  pint  of  broth  rema  n- 
ing  in  the  saucepan,  and  this  should  be 
strained  and  returned  to  the  pan.  Put 
the  remaining  tablespooful  of  butter 
into  a  saucepan,  and  when  it  has  melted 
stir  in  a  generous  tablespoonful  of 
flour,  making  a  smooth  paste  and  being 
careful  not  to  brown.  Stir  this  into  the 
strained  broth  and  add  the  curry 
powder.  Simmer  for  fifteen  minutes. 
Draw  the  saucepan  to  the  back  of  the 
stove  and  stir  in  slowly  the  eggs  which 
have  been  mixed  with  the  lemon  juice. 
The  broth  must  not  boil  after  the  eggs 
are  added,  but  must  be  thoroughly 
stirred  and  poured  at  once  over  the 
pieces  of  chicken  and  the  platter.  The 
rice  in  the  meantime  should  have  been 
boiled  and  drained  in  a  colander,  and 
should  now  be  heaped  in  a  border 
around  the  chicken.  The  amount  of 
curry  used  in  this  receipt  gives  a  deli- 
cate flavor  ;  if  a  stronger  flavor  is 
preferred  use  a  tablespoonful  of  curry. 
All  delicate  meats  and  fish  are  suitable 
for  curry.  Chicken,  veal,  lamb,  sweet 
breads,  lobsters  and  oysters  are  more 
often  servedwith  curry  than  anything 
J  else. 

Sunday  School  Boy — Isn't  there  lots 
I  of  Ufe  in  ginger,  teacher  ? 
]     Teacher — Yes. 

"And  bread  is  supposed  to  be  the 
I  staff  of  life,  teacher  ?  " 
j     "  Yes,  my  boy." 

I  "  Well,  then,  it  has  occurred  to  me 
j  that  perhaps  Methuselah  lived  on 
I  gingerbread." — Yonkers  Statesman. 

j  Spirits  of  turpentine  is  the  thing 
I  with  which  to  cleanse  and  brighten 
I  patent  leather. 
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The  Wheel. 


A  wheel  is  a  contrivance  to  utilize 
some  of  the  principles  of  motion  of  a 
ball  or  sphere. 

A  ball  or  sphere  moves  upon  a  level 
surface  easier  than  any  other  form  of 
solid  matter.  This  is  because  its  center 
of  gravity  is  not  changed  in  its  prog- 
ress. If  a  ball  moves  upon  a  level 
surface  its  center  of  gravity  describes 
a  line  parallel  to  its  surface.  If  a  ball 
is  balanced  in  every  direction  when  it 
is  at  rest,  the  power  required  to  set 
it  in  motion  is  just  enough  to  un- 
balance it.  Like  a  pair  of  scales 
balanced  with  a  ton  weight  on  each  end 
of  the  beam,  a  few  ounces  added  to 
either  end  will  move  them. 

A  carriage  wheel  in  principle  is  a 
slice  from  the  center  of  a  ball.  So 
long  as  such  a  wheel  moves  uprightly 
upon  its  rim,  it  has  the  facility  of  a 
ball  to  move  in  two  directions  only. 
To  keep  it  in  this  position  an  axle  is 
put  through  its  center.  This  adds 
friction  to  it  and  also  shortens  the 
leverage  by  which  it  is  propelled,  from 
its  rim  to  its  center. 

A  carriage  wheel  has  to  do  duty 
generally  upon  a  common  road.  A 
wheel  sinks  some  in  the  loose  material 
upon  the  surface  which  it  has  to  sur- 
mount in  its  progress.  This  is  called 
traction  or  rolling  friction. 

The  rubbing  of  two  substances  to- 
gether causes  friction.  It  is  the  re- 
sistance to  the  motion  of  one  substance 
bearing  upon  another.  It  increases 
with  the  weight  or  presence  of  objects 
at  their  frictional  contact,  but  not 
with  the  extension  of  the  frictional  sur- 
faces. 

If  four  blocks  of  wood  or  other  ma- 
terial of  one  kind  and  of  a  similar 
weight  be  placed  one  upon  the  top  of 
the  other  and  dragged  upon  a  board  or 
other  smooth  surface,  and  the  weight 
or  force  noted  that  is  required  to  pull 
them,  then  if  the  same  four  blocks  are 
spread  side  by  side  and  dragged  upon 
the  same  surface,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  same  weight  or  force  will  pull  them, 
showing  that  if  the  surface  in  frictional 
contact  be  extended,  but  the  pressure 
upon  them  not  increased,  the  resistance 
called  friction  is  not  increased.  This 
law  applies  to  axles. 

Friction  does  not  increase  with  the 
size  of  an  axle,  but  a  wheel  loses  power 
or  leverage  with  such  increase,  also  by 
increased  weight. 

The  actual  friction  going  on  within 
an  axle  box  is  more  than  eight  per 
cent,  because  we  have  not  taken  into 
consideration  the  rubbing  of  the  wash- 
ers on  the  axle  end  and  collar  and  the 
gather  of  the  axle;  but  as  these  are  so 
little  in  good  running  wagons,  they 
may  be  neglected. 

Traction,  or  the  resistance  to  the 
progress  of  a  wheel  upon  a  macad- 
amized road  has  been  practically  proved 
to  be  about  one  thirtieth  of  the  load. 
The  power  required  to  move  500 
pounds  would  be  seventeen  pounds 
upon  a  good  hard  road;  therefore  a 
horse  will  be  required  to  pull  at  the 
rate  of  40  +  17  =  57  pounds  to  draw 
500  pounds  on  free  running  wheels. 

If  an  obstacle,  say  four  inches  high, 
be  in  the  way  of  a  "  four-foot  "  wheel, 
the  center  of  gravity  will  have  to  be 
raised  four  inches  to  overcome  it.  The 
lever  to  do  this  with  is  just  half  the 
height  of  the  wheel,  viz.,  two  feet. 
This  lever  is  of  the  third  order  of 
levers — that  of  having  the  power  come 
between  the  load — which  is  lifted,  not 
pried,  and  the  fulcrum.  Neglecting 
any  momentum  the  wagon  may  have, 
and  calling  it  a  dead  lift,  by  the  law  of 
virtual  velocities,  "  the  power  multi- 
plied by  the  distance  it  moves  virti- 
cally  or  in  a  right  line  equals  the  load 
or  weight  multiplied  by  the  distance  it 
moves  virtically  or  in  a  right  line. " 

Now,  by  adding  the  friction  of  the 
axles  and  traction — found  to  be  57 
pounds — to  158,  we  have  215  pounds, 
which  is  the  force  a  horse  will  require 
to  exert  to  haul  500  pounds  up  such  a 
slope  of  a  macadamized  road.  This 
500  pounds  means  all  that  bears  upon 
the  axle  boxes;  that  is,  the  total 
weight  of  wagon  and  load  minus  the 
weight  of  the  wheels. 

That  the  part  of  a  carriage  wheel 


above  the  axle  moves  faster  or  through 
more  space  than  the  part  below  it  is 
because  this  kind  of  a  wheel  is  a  lever 
of  the  third  order.  Such  a  lever  has 
the  power  applied  between  the  weight, 
which  is  to  be  pushed,  pulled  or  lifted, 
and  the  fulcrum,  the  same  as  in  raising 
a  ladder.  Imagine  two  spokes  in  a 
line  to  be  a  ladder,  the  lower  end  on 
the  ground,  the  force  on  hand  being 
used  at  the  hub,  the  front  on  the 
ground,  which  is  the  fulcrum,  remains 
stationary,  while  the  upper  end  moves 
through  a  space  which  will  be  double 
the  distance  that  the  middle  or  hub 
goes.  The  rim  being  endless,  each 
point  as  it  touches  the  ground  becomes 
a  new  fulcrum.  A  carriage  wheel  is 
thus  called  a  perpetual  lever  of  the 
third  order. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOIVIBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


A  Suh  Speedy  and  Positi?e  f nra 
The  Sufcut,  Beat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniiiienis  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Itcmoves  all  Bunoho'*  or  Blemishes  from  Homes 
and  (  little.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING'    liiipi'ssilile  lo  I'mduce  si-arur  blemish. 

Every  bottle  solil  is  w!irraiil<''l  to  civo  satisfaction 
Price   $1.50  per  i)ottie.    Koid  bv  dru^Kists,  or 
oent  by  express,  chamoi  paid,  with  fulldirecttooa 
for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars/ 
THE  LAWIIENCE-WII.T-IAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


ONE  MAN  P  P  P 
30  TONS. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  drying-ground  force 
one  man  can,  with  the  PaeiHo  Prune  Perforator, 
clean  antl  perforate  the  skins  of  thirty  tons  of 
fresh  prunes  or  any  other  fruit  In  a  day,  the  work 
all  being  done  on  the  drying  ground  or  in  the 
orchard.  No  fuel;  no  tire;  no  lye;  no  hot  water; 
but  little  cold  water;  no  bloaters.  It  is  by  far  the 
cheapest  machine  on  the  market  and  equal  to  the 
best.   Four  sizes.   Send  for  circular  to 

Sperry  Wire  Works, 


715  nission  Street 


5an  FrancLsco. 


There  Must  Be 
Something  In  It 

remarked  a  frisky  yonne  horse  as  he  picked 
himself  up  after  a  brief  arirument  with  our 
COILKU  SPRING  FENCif>;.  Every  liivcstl- 
pator  I'omes  to  the  same  <:(>ni'ltisii)n  and  ad- 
mits the  truth  of  our  claim  for  Kla.sUt'it}'. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich, 


CABLED  POULTRY  and  GARDEN  FENCE. 

Also  (  Vil.lecl  Kielil  Hor  Ki  ncing,  .Slii'l  Web  Picket 
Lawn  KriicG.  steel  Wire  Fence  Ituard,  Steel  (intes.  Steel 
Posts,  Sieel  Rail,  Tree,  Flower  and  Tomato  Guards. 
Catalogue  Free. 

DeKalb  Fence  Co. ,73  High  St.,  DeKalb,  III, 

JOHN  WOODLOCK,  General  Agent, 

26  Beale  .Street  San  Kranrlsco,  Cal. 


At  4- Price 


CoI.UmlBilf^rWftlrhfS  Wlrrelea, 
'i  rirvrl*-*.  (.uiilsu'l  PUml-.,  (  arrt. 


Ouh  l)rawr>r% 

lawn  Mowf  r% 
Cora  Hh^1|or4» 
Panntnc  Mills 
Onin  DomTt*. 

RiTiil  for  frfn 

Ul  Bo.  JeffersoD 


AfroM^ons,  Orrftniy  Pliinot,  CIdfr  nilliy 
(Wi]  MUla,  Sr^vM,  Kctdct,  Bone  Hlllt, 
j!i<-fc  «:rr^wl^  TnifV*,  AnriU,  Hnvrntten, 
(  npj  rtonks  Vl*^«,  Drills  F<*ad  I'lowt, 
<v.fT#*  SlilU,  l.n)h»»s  Bcniler*.  nampCurti, 
Ifnnil  <'nrts  F<ire^«.  B4>riiprr«,WIr»  Fpim, 
Urtnr^rs  Fntinf*,  Raws  Pl^*lSlnk«, 
Trow  tti\r*f  Bnllcrf,  TonU,  BU  Bn»*-*i, 
RAl'.-oaJ,  I'rrt(r<>rmBn(l(-nnDl«-r  HCAtESa 

Bt..  CHIOAQOBCALECO.,  Chicago,  Xll* 


ALMOND  HULLERS 


Results  prove  conclusively  that  by  the  use  of  fertilizers 
rich  in  potash  the  crops  of  ^ 

Wheat  and  Rye 

and  all  winter  crops  are  largely  increased  and  the  soil  is  positively  enriched. 
We  will  cheerfully  mail  our  pamphlets  on  Potash,  its  Use  and  Abuse  on  the 
TiTm,/ree  of  Cosi,    They  will  cost  you  nothing  to  read,  and  will  save  you  dullar». 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


MEYEK,  WILSON  &  CO.,  210  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON, 

RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


DECIDUOUS     R  R  U  I  X  TREES 

OUR  SF»ECIrtl_TY. 

The  most  Complete  Assortment  of  General  Nursery  Stock  grown  on  tbe  Pacific  Coast. 


1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894-95  in  Stock. 

W  Acknowledged  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  the  best.  Guaranteed  lo  be  healthy  and  free  from 
cale  or  other  pests. 

Send  for  Calalogue  and  Prices.  Correspondence  solicited.   Address : 

Alexander  &  Hammon, 

BliZSCS«  Butte  County,  Cal. 


WRIT  E 
FOR 
CATALOGUE 
XO.  1.5. 


JacksorTs 

Cross -Compound  Engines  and'^^^^Whirlpool"  Centrifu§:al  Pumps 

FOR  EVERY  DUTY  .VXD  CAPACI  TY 

BYROrsi    JACK-SOIN    mMCH  IINE  WORKS. 

625  Sixth  Street   5an.  Francisco. 


P.  &  B.  FRUIT  DRYING  PAPER. 

★★★★FIFTH  SEASON. ★★★★ 


UNEQUALED  FOR  DRYING  RAISINS  AND  PRUNES! 

If  you  have  not  used  it,  TJRY   IX  I 


SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  FURNISHED  ON  APPLICATION. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO. 

116  Battery  Street    .'^an  Francisco 

STANDA^D^  GOODS 


.ZI/V\/VIER/V\«1N        R  U  I T    E\/rt  F«0  R     TO  RS : 
Blymv^*'    Churc-h,    School    and    F^Ire    Bells;      L-eader  \A/lnd- 
mllls;       INon-ShrlnltIng    lA/ater  Tanks: 

 .FOLDING    SMW/IING    /VI «  C  H  I  IN  E  S  : 'v'x^^'^'n^^ 

Cider    /V\llls:      \A/lne    Presses:      Crape  Crushers: 

Sorghum,    Coffee,    Rice    and    Butcher  Wlachinery; 
Centrifugal    Pumps,    \/anduzene    Steam    Jet  Pumps, 
S-yf3Y\onm,  Etc 
Write  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Goods  you  need  to 

JAMES  LINFOKTH,  37  Market  Street,  Sao  Francisco,  Gal.,  Importer  and  Manufacturer's  Agent. 


A.  O.  RIX, 


 For  Sale  by  

IrvinEton,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 


Olive  Trees. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  NURSERY  STOCK.   Send  fo 
our  Book  on  Olive  Culture. 

Hovi/land  Bros., 

POMONA,  CAL. 

iC^oEr;WELLMACHINERYwork,. 

'  li  kin.'«  ..r  t"ol.-.  Kuri  uiu-  lor  iJiL-driller  >>y  unlnff  our 
.\ii!iinniilirit-  proCfsK;  can  takf  a  core.  Perfected  Kc«»nf>»D- 
irni  Art<^laa  Piimpinsr  RIsth  to  work  be  steam,  Air,  etc. 

uitbelpTou.  THE  AMEHICAN  WELLWOBKB, 
Aarorft,  t\\.\   Chlcsffo,  Ill.i   Dallai,  Tex. 


TREE  -  \A//\SH. 

Olive.  Dip. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    VA/.    J/\CK.SOIN    «fc  CO. 
Hole  AgentR.     -      -      No.  226  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

WACON   AND  a  I 

PLATFORM  ^^Jll^l^^ 

HOOKER  &  CO. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Market  Review. 

SAN  Francisco,  July  31,  1895. 

FLOUR  We  quote :  Net  casli  prices  for  Family 

Extras,  $3  35@3  45  1?  bbl;  Bakers'  Extras,  25® 
J3  35;  Superfine,  $2  35@2  60  ^  bbl. 

WHEAT— No.  1  Shipping  Wheat  is  quotable  at 
93^c  per  ctl  tor  No.  1  and  95c  for  choice.  Mill- 
ing Wheat,  $1@$1  02V2  per  ctl. 

BARLEY— Feed,  fair  to  good,  61'4c;  choice, 
62Hc ;  Brewing,  70@75c. 

OATS  —  We  quote:  Milling,  95c ©$1  05;  Sur- 
prise, JKffil  10;  fancy  teed,  97V4c(a)$l ;  good  to 
choice,  85@90c;  poor  to  fair,  75@80c;  Black, 
nominal;  Gray,  80@.82i4c  9  ctl. 

CORN— We  quote :  Large  Yellow,  ¥1  12i4@l  15; 
small  Yellow,  $1  15@1  17'/j  1*  ctl;  White,  SKgi 
$1  10. 

RYE— Quotable  at  80c  ctl  for  New,  and  90c 
for  Old. 

BUCKWHEAT— Quotable  at  87^@90c  *  ctl. 

CRACKED  CORN— Quotable  at  $25  f,  ton. 

CORNMEAL— Millers  quote  fe-d  at  $24(325  per 
ton;  fine  kinds  for  the  table  in  large  or  small 
packages,  3@3Hc  per  ft. 

OILCAKE  MEAL— Quotable  at  $25  per  ton  from 
the  mill.   Jobbing  lots,  $27  50. 

COTTON  SEED  OILCAKE— Quotable  at  $24 
per  ton. 

MIDDLINGS— Quotable  at  $16  50(».18  50  *  ton. 

BRAN— Quotable  at  $12@13  |»  ton. 

GROUND  BA  RLEY— Quotable  at  $14  TP  ton. 

VARIOUS— We  quote:  Rye  Flour,  S^c;  Rye 
Meal,  3c;  Graham  Flour,  .3c;  Oatmeal,  4Mc;  Oat 
Groats.  5c;  Cracked  Wheat,  3!4c;  Buckwheat 
Flour,  4V^c;  Pearl  Barley,  4ii(g:iUc. 

HAY— Wheat,  $7@10;  Wheat  and  Oat,  $7@10; 
Oat,  $5  50'»7  50;  Alfalfa,  $5  50@7  50;  Barley,  $5® 
$7;  Clover,"  $6@7  50;  Compressed,  $7@9;  Stock,  85® 
6  V  ton. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  25®40c  bale. 

BEANS— We  quote  as  follows  :  Bayos,  II  35 
©1  50;  Butter,  $2@2  25  for  small  and  $2  25® 
2  50  for  large;  Pink,  $1  2.5®  1  40;  Red,  $1 
@1  25;  Lima,  $5  50@6;  Pea,  $2  60®2  80;  Small 
White,  «2  70@2  90;  Large  White,  $2  60@$2  80; 
Blackeye,  $2  25@3;  Horse,  $1  2,5@1  iO  ^  ctl. 

SEEDS— We  quote:  Mustard  seeds,  nominal; 
Canary,  3i4@3'/jc;  Hemp,  3'/2c;  Rape,  lM®2Mc; 
Alfalfa,  7c  f«  ft;  Flax,  $2  25@2  50®  *  ctl. 

POTATOES— Early  Rose,  50®60c  ^  ctl  in  sacks; 
Salinas  Burbanks,  8O@-90c  f>  ctl  and  40®65c  f,  ctl 
tor  River  Burbanks  in  sacks;  Sweet  Potatoes,  $225 
@2  50  ctl. 

ONIONS— Quotable  at  55®75c  *  ctl. 

GREEN  CORN— Berkeley,  small  crates,  6.5®75c ; 
Alameda,  large  crates,  $1  50®2;  Sack  corn,  50®75c. 

VARIOUS  —  We  quote:  Bay  Squash,  large 
box,  30@45c;  Cucumbers,  Bay,  10®25c  Ift  box; 
Pickles,  50@60c  per  box  for  No.  1  and  25®35c  for 
No.  2;  Tomatoes,  —ft — ;  Bay,  large  box.  40@75c; 
String  Beans,  2@4c  ^  ft;  Green  Peas,  2®2(4c  "# 
ft  for  garden;  Green  Peppers,  20@40c  for  Chile, 
50(S'60c  for  Bell;  Egg  Plant,  50®75c  IP  box;  Green 
Okra,  50c®$l  ^  box;  Turnips,  .50c  V  ctl;  Beets,  50c 
Vsack;  Carrots,  50c;  Cabbage,  7.5c  1*  ctl;  Garlic, 
3@3y2C'pft;  Cauliflower,  50@75c  dozen;  Dried 
Peppers,  13®15c  ft. 

FRESH  FRUIT— Apples— No.  1  grades  35®50o  fi 
box  for  Green  and  .'j0®75c  box  tor  Red.  No  2 
grades,  20®35c     box.  Crab  Apples,  aO@30c  box. 

Apricots— Quotable  at  25@50c  per  box,  and  $20® 
25  *  ton. 

Berries  —  Strawberries,    Sharpless,    $2®3  per 
chest;  Longworth,  $3@5;  Raspberries,  $3@5 
chest;  Blackberries, $1@2  f,  chest;  Huckleberries, 
3@5c  IS^  ft. 

Canteloupes  —Quotable  at  75c@$l  75  crate. 
Nutmeg  melons,  50@75c  a  box. 

Currants— Black  Currants,  40@50c  ^  drawer. 

Figs— Black,  double  layers,  $1@1.25;  single 
layers,  50®75c  Tf<  box. 

Grapes— Quotable  at  40@50c  f.  box  for  black, 
30® 45c  for  soft  white  varieties,  and  50@6.5c  for 

Nectarines— Quotable  at  30@50c  box  for  white 
and  5f}®70c  for  red. 

Plums— Quotable  at  30®40c.  Prunes,  35®e0c; 
Japanese  Plums,  50@75c  crate. 

Pears— Bartlett,  50c®$l  a  box  for  No.  1  and  40® 
60c  for  No.  2  grades. 

Peaches— Quotable  at  20@40c  in  boxes  and  20®35e 
in  baskets. 

Watermelons— Quotable  at  $8®12  ^  hundred. 

CITRUS  FRUIT — We  quote:  California  Navels, 
$1@2;  Seedlings,  .50@75c;  Mexican  Limes,  $3@4 
^  box;  California  Lemons,  $1  50@2  for  com- 
mon and  $2  50@3  per  box  for  good  to  choice. 

HONEY— We  quote :  Comb,  10@,l2c;  water-white, 
extracted,  5@5V4c;  light  amber,  extracted,  5c; 
dark  amber,  4@4!4c  V 

BEESWAX— Quotable  at  24®25c  1^  lb. 

BUTTER— Creamery— Fancy,  15®  16c;  seconds, 
1314®14c  1*  ft.  Dairy— Fancy,  13@15o;  fair  to 
choice,  10@12!4c;  store  lots,  nominal. 

CHEESE— We  quote:  Choice  to  fancy,  5H@6c; 
fair  to  good,  5e;  Eastern.  ll@12i/tc^ft. 

EGGS— Quotable  at  12@14c  dozen  for  store 
and  17®  19c  for  ranch;  Eastern,  12@14c. 

POULTRY — We  quote  as  follows  :  Live  Turkeys 
—  Gobblers,  14@15c;  Hens,  I4@15c  ^  ft;  Roosters, 
$4  50@5  for  old,  and  $3  50@5  for  young;  Broilers, 
$1  50@2  50  for  small  and  $2®3  for  large;  Hens, 
$4@5  .50;  Ducks,  $3@  3  25  for  old  and  $2  50@5  for 
young;  Geese,  $1@1  25  Impair;  Goslings,  $1@1  25; 
Pigeons,  $1  12H®1  25  ^  dozen  tor  old  and  young. 

WOOL— We  quote  spring : 

Year's  fleece,  San  Joaquin,  ^  ft  6@6i4c 

6  to  8  months  do  6@8c 

6  to  8  months  Calaveras  and  foothill,  free — 8@10c 

Do.  defective   •  .6®8c 

Northern, good  tochoice  12@13'/5c 

Do.  defect! ve  8®  10c 

We  quote  Nevada  spring: 

Light  and  choice  9@llc 

Heavy  6@8c 

HOPS— Quotable  at  4@6c  1*  ft. 

HIDES  AND  SKINS— Quotable  as  follows: 

Sound.  Culls. 
Heavy  Steers,  56  lbs  up,  *  lb. .  .10y2@llc  9y2®10 

Medium  Steers.  48  to  56  lbs  9!4®10  — @9 

Light,  42  to  47  pounds   9   @—       — @8 

Cows,  over  50  lbs   9  @—       — ®8 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50 lbs  ;..9  @—       — @8 

Stags   — ®7         — @5 

Kips,  17  to  30  lbs   — @7         — @6 

Veal  Skins,  10  to  17  lbs   — ®8        — @7 

Calf  skins,  5  to  10  lbs   -@10       — @9 

Dry  Hides,  over  16  lbs  19   ®19H  14  @14^ 

Dry  Kips  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs.  .14  @15     10  ®— 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   — ®20    14  @I5 

Pelts,  Shearlings,  10®20c  each;  do,  short,  25@35c 
each;  do,  medium,  30@45c  each;  do,  long  wool.  40® 
60c each;  Deer  Skins,  summer, .30c;  do,  good  medium, 
15@25c;  do,  winter.  10®I.5c  1*  ft;  Goat  Skins,  20® 
35c  a  piece  for  prime  to  perfect,  10@80c  tQV  dam- 
pged,  fmCl&cpachfprKids.  .  . 


Review  of  the  Dried  Fruit  Marlcet 


San  Francisco,  July  31,  1895. 
Apricots. 

There  is  a  slight  lull  in  the  movement  of 
Apricots,  but  it  is  a  quietness  that  sometimes 
prevails  before  a  strong  movement.  It  is  yet 
too  early  to  make  any  large  shipments  of  Apri- 
cots into  the  Eastern  States,  as  they  would 
undoubtedly  arrive  there  in  the  vyarm  weather 
and  be  forced  to  go  into  cold  storage.  Lead- 
ing operators  look  for  a  large  demand  about 
the  first  of  September,  and  some  confidently 
predict  that  Apricots  will  touch  from  10  to  12c. 
Peaches. 

Some  sales  of  strictly  choice  unpeeled 
Peaches  have  been  made  all  the  way  from  :>y^ 
to  6c  per  pound,  September  shipment. 

Are  being  freely  offered  at  4/4  to  4!;^c  for  the 
four  sizes.  At  the  present  moment  the  latter 
price  prevails.  Claims  of  a  short  prune  crop 
are  being  stringently  made  by  leading  agents 
of  California  growers  in  the  Eastern  States, 
who  fear  another  stock-jobbing  operation  on 
the  part  of  holders  of  French  prunes,  holdeis 
minimizing  the  coming  crop  there,  with  a  view 
of  inducing  California  holders  to  raise  their 
prices  and  thus  make  it  possible  to  largely  im- 
port foreign  prunes  this  coming  season. 

I'ears. 

There  will  be  very  few  dried  this  year,  and 
those  dried  will  undoubtedly  command  good 
prices. 

Respecting  other  lines  of  goods,  there  is 
nothing  to  report,  there  being  no  changes 
since  last  week. 


THE  WORLD'S  WASHER. 

The  regular  weekly  laundry  work  of  the 
average  housekeeper  assumes  great  propor- 
tions when  considered  for  a  moment.  It 
means  fully  one-fifth  of  all  the  housework  in 
most  families.    Most  people  found  it  great 


drudgery  until  they  procured  the  World's 
Washer,  manufactured  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Ross, 
Lincoln,  111.  This  is  a  genuine  labor  saver 
and  preserves  the  clothes  too.  Many  good 
men  and  women  are  doing  well  selling  this 
washer,  and  Mr.  R.  offers  liberal  inducsments 
to  many  others.  An  illustration  appears  in 
our  columns. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  WBEK  ENDING  JULY  16,  1895. 

542,920 —Rotary  Engine— D.  Berry,  Fish  Rock, 
Cal. 

542,701.—  BITUMINOUS   Rock  Machine  —  E.  F. 

Badgley,  S.  F. 
542,821.— Hop-trellis— Boughton  &  Briggs,  Cly- 

mer.  Or. 

542.796.  — Coin  Receptacle— A.  W.  Coffin,  S.  F. 

542.797.  — Ash  and  Soot  Pan— H.  Colman,  S.  F. 

542.798.  — Faucbt—W.  Curlett.  S.  F. 

542.730.  — Animal  Trap— C.  Fliedner,  Portland,  Or. 
542,679.— Telephone— Hopkins  &  Elsom,  Spokane, 

Wash. 

542.731.  — Dish  Drainer— C.  N.  Johnson,  S.  F. 
.542,856.— Saw— J.  W.  Johnson,  Truckee,  Cal. 
542,861.— Broom— T.  H.  Palmer.   San  Bernardino, 

Cal. 

Note.— Copies  of  tJ.  S.  and  Porelg-n  patents  fur- 
nished by  Dewey  &  Co.  in  the  shortest  time  possible 
(by  mall  for  telegraphic  order).  American  and 
Foreign  patents  obtained,  and  general  patent  busi- 
ness for  Pacific  Coast  inventors  transacted  with 
perfect  securit.v,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  In  the 
shortest  possible  time. 


A  whale  when  struck  by  a  harpoon 
cannot  swim  faster  than  nine  miles  an 
hour. 


Baker  &  Hamilton. 


SAN  FRANC  I. SCO. 

LOS  ANGELES. 


SACRAMENTO. 
NEW  YORK. 


TDCCC  nf  nni  n  plnm.  splendor  prune,  van 
I  nCLO  Ul  UULU     DEMAN  i\umce-c)u,ice  of 

Hur hank's  20  ni  illion  '-new creations."  STARK 
Trees  PREPAID  everywhere.  SAFE  ARRIVAL  guar- 
anteed, 1  he  "great  nnrserips"saveyoii  over  HALE. 
Millions  of  tile  best  trees70  years' experience  can 
grow;  they  "live  longer  and  bear  better."— Sec. 
morion,  $TARK,B44iLoulslana,Mo.,Rockport,|l|, 
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ANDERSON  PRUNE  DIPPER  No. 


When  preparing  prunes  for  drying,  the  best  results  are  ob- 
tained by  giving  them  a  quick  dip  in  scalding  lye  and  rinsing  in 
clean  water. ,  This  is  best  obtained  by  using  an  Anderson  Dipper. 
It  is  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  operator  and  scalds  the  fruit 
uniformly,  while  the  rinsing  and  spreading  facilities  are  unequaled. 

WRITE  FOK  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES  TO 

W.  C.  ANDERSON, 

Dealer  in  Horticultural  Supplies, 

455  W.  SANTA  CLARA  STREET, 

F».  O.  Bo  X  5»70  SrtIN    JOSE,  C/\L. 

THE  BURRELL  PRUMmACHINE. 


A  New   Process  for 
Cutting  the  Skins 
of  Prunes. 

NO  FIRE;  NO  HOT  WATER;  NO  LYE. 

Cleans,  Cuts  and  Spreads  the 
fruit  at  one  operation. 


SIMPLE,  STRONG,  DURABLE. 
CHEAPER  AND  BETTER. 

Letters  from  Persons  who 
have  used  the  Burrell 
Prune  Machine: 

Wrights,  Cal.,  Feb.  1,  189.5. 

Mb.  J.  B.  Bhbrbll,  Dear  Sir:  I  have  used  your  Prune  Pricking  Machine  for  two  seasons.  As  to 
the  comparative  cost  of  pricking  and  the  lye  process,  I  have  never  kept  any  account,  but  I  know  this, 
that  when  I  used  lye,  I  always  felt  an  undetinable  dread  as  the  prune  season  came  on,  and  a  decided 
relief  when  it  was  over;  while  we  dislike  the  pricking  process,  only  as  we  hate  all  work,  because  it  is 
always  ready  for  business.  It  punctures  every  prune,  pretty  much  spreads  them  over  the  tray,  and 
does  It  as  fast  as  two  men  can  carry  the  trays  off  and  supply  empties;  leaves  the  fruit  free  from  dust- 
catching  stickiness,  produces  no  bloaters,  leaves  the  trays  easy  to  wash,  and,  in  general,  makes  a 
decent,  cleanly  business,  producing  a  cleanly  and  wholesome  article  of  food.  It  is  said  they  dry 
heavier,  and  1  see  reasons  why  that  is  likely. 

All  talk  about  "  fermentation  "  is  nonsense;  ''bloaters"  are  badly  fermented  prunes,  and  since 
the  lye  process  p  oduces  so  many  bloaters,  it  must  produce  many  more  which  are  fermented  so  badly 
that  we  cannot  sell  them:  while  a  process  that  produces  practically  no  bloaters  must  produce  a  cor- 
respondingly less  number  of  those  fermented  a  little. 

Others  riiust  speak  of  the  comparative  economy  in  large  establishments,  but  for  the  grower  of  from 
one  to  five  carloads,  I  recommend  it  unhesitatingly  from  my  own  experience.      Yours  truly, 

EDWARD  P.  ADAMS. 

[Other  letters  in  next  week's  Riirai>  Press.] 

The  Burrell  Prune  Machine  is  niaiuifactured  ,ind  sold  b.v 

J.  B.  BURRELL,  449  West  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

B.  T.  BABBin'S  BEST  LYE. 

We  call  Prune  Growers'  Particular  Attention  to  this  Lye.  It  is 
Stron§:er  and  Goes  Further  than  any  other  manufactured,  and 
has  the  endorsement  of  all  the  larg:est  packers  and  growers  on 
the  Coast.   WE  GUARANTEE  EVERY  CASE. 

JOHNSON  =  LOCKE  HERCANTILE  CO.,  San  Francisco. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

4i  General  Coounission  Merchants,  ifi 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

«r-PersoDal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  OD  coDSignveDtg  at  U>w  rates  of 
Interest, 


jtit  li/ii^iH  ifibli^jliY. 

This  la  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
In  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  HU- 
gard.  Prof.  Wlckson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  The  Dewey  Publishing  Co.,  or  Its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  W3.00,  postage  pre- 
paid. Orders  should  be  addressed: 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 
990  Market  §trpet,  Ban  FraocUco,  Oai. 
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August  3,  1895. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


The  Summer  School. 


The  summei-  school,  inauj^urated  by 
Highland  Grange,  opened  under  the 
pleasantest  auspices  on  Saturday  last. 
The  day  was  perfect — neither  too  warm 
nor    too  cold— and    there   were  no 
"hitches"  or  annoyances  of  any  kind. 
At  an  early  hour  everything  was  in 
complete    readiness.     A  prodigious 
amount  of  labor  has  been  done  by  the 
hospitable  mountaineers,  and  there  is 
now  ready  for  all  comers  a  camping 
place  as  beautiful  and  as  accessible  as 
could  possibly  be  wished.    For  the  pur- 
poses of  the    present   session,  Mr. 
Adams  has  given  up  a  beautiful  forest 
tract,  on  a  sheltered  hillside  to  the  east 
of  his  home;  and  in  the  midst  of  it  in  a 
natural  amphitheater  guarded  by  red- 
woods, and  shaded  by  a  lacework  of 
foliage,  has  been  established  the  audi- 
torium—a temple  as  beautiful  and  as 
inspiring  as  nature  herself.     In  this 
place  in  the  early  afternoon  some  two 
hundred  or  more  persons  assembled  for 
the  opening  ceremonies.    Mr.  Adams, 
as  president  of   the   day,  explained 
briefly  the  purposes  and  scope  of  the 
movement  and  was  followed  by  Worthy 
Master  Roache  in  a  dedicatory  address. 
It  was  in  his  best   style   and  dealt 
largely  with  the  character  and  career 
of  the  Grange  in  its  relations  to  the 
mental,  moral  and  material  progress  of 
the  American  farmer  during  the  past 
twenty  years.    Following,  there  were 
some  informal  remarks  by  Prof.  Ross 
of  Stanford  University,  Mr.  Holman  of 
the  Rua.vL  Press  and  others,  with  ex- 
cellent music  by  local  talent. 

Up  to  Saturday  night  there  had  been 
comparatively  few  arrivals  of  camp- 
ers, but  many  had  signified  their  in- 
tention of  coming — and  this  week  has 
witnessed  the  growth  of  a  goodly  tent 
population.  The  greater  number,  how- 
ever, prefer  the  hospitable  .shelter  of 
farmhouses  which  on  every  side  have 
been  thrown  open  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  visitors.  Rates  are  very  reason- 
able; the  fare  is  universally  good,  and, 
taken  all  in  all,  this  is  the  most  com- 
fortable plan.  But  for  those  who  prefer 
the  freedom  and  economy  of  camp  life 
amid  perfect  conditions,  there  is  ample 
space.  A  very  pleasant  feature  of  the 
grounds  is  a  sort  of  public  dining  hall 
within  a  fine  circle  of  redwood  trees. 
Here  tables  have  been  set  up  for  the 
accommodation  of  those  who  bring 
lunches;  a  stove  just  at  hand  enables 
coffee  drinkers  to  have  their  mid-day 
comfort,  and  each  day  witnesses  a  gen- 
eral picnic  lunch  with  such  gaities  as 
such  occasions  always  promote. 

The  exercises  of  the  "Summer 
School  "  will  terminate  in  a  monster 
meeting  at  Santa  Cruz,  at  the  end  of 
next  week,  when  President  Kellogg  of 
the  State  University,  President  Jordan 
of  Stanford,  Congressman  Maguire, 
Hon.  Morris  M.  Estee  and  Col.  John  P. 
Irish  will  be  the  special  oratorial  at- 
tractions. 


Observations  by  Mr.  Ohieyer. 


To  THE  Editor: — Camp  Roache,  one 
of  Nature's  universities,  is  now  an  as- 
sured creation,  and,  doubtless,  as  I 
write,  every  passing  train  is  landing 
its  quota  of  enthusiastic  tillers  of  the 
soil  at  Wrights  on  their  way  to  "Sky- 
land."  Do  we  envy  the  fortunate  ones 
for  getting  there?  No,  indeed;  but 
we  pity  those  whose  burden  and  cares 
prevent  their  coming.  How  I  would 
like  to  "shake"  the  Worthy  Master 
and  the  Worthy  Matron  of  the  S.  G. 
with  a  patron's  greeting  as  they  stand 
at  the  outer  gate  to  receive  the  labor- 
ers of  the  several  farms.  Methinks  I 
see  their  outstretched  hands  to  wel- 
come their  children  to  the  happy  camp- 
ing grounds  so  generously  provided  by 
the  Highland  members  of  our  noble 
Order. 

After  them  we  shall  see  the  Worthy 

Overseer  and  his  good  helpmeet  strug- 
gling to  make  everybody  happy  and  at 
home.    And  then  the  Lecturer,  who  is 
Goodenough  for  any  occasion,  will  meet 
you,  clothed  with  his  blandest  smile 
and  ready  to  teach  a  useful  lesson. 
Then,  too,  I  imagine  Brother  Coulter 
making  his  way  through  the  crowd  to 
greet  the  batch  of  newcomers  with  a 
fervent  grip  and  a  sincere  "  How  do  de 
doo  !  "  and  possibly  a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 
Then  here  comes  Webster  with  a 
smile  and  a  grip  that  you  remember 
having  seen  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
and  which  seems  to  have  improved  and 
strengthened  with  age.    He  deserves 
to  be  Governor,  if  he  didn't  quite  get 
there.   Then  appears  in  our  mind's-eye 
Brothers  Flint,  Johnston,  Davis,  the 
two  Steeles  and  the  two  Adams,  all 
arrayed  in  their  brightest  smiles  and 
best  clothing.    And  as  we  persevere 
we  find  Father  Overhiser,  as  earnest 
and  cordial  as  he  was  in  the  sweet  dis- 
tant past.    And  then.  Oh  !  the  sisters, 
the  greater  and  by  far  the  better  half 
of  any  congregation,   overcome  you 
with  kindness,  with  questions,  with 
bloomers,  and  the  latest  cut  in  bikes. 
To  enumerate  all  one  hopes  to  see  is 
like  counting  the  stars  when  they  first 
appear;  for  awhile  it  seems  possible, 
but  presently  they  are  too  numerous 
to  be  counted  and  the  effort  has  to  be 
abandoned.     Already  I  see  I  have 
omitted  Greer.  Beecher,  Shoemaker, 
Walton,  Saunders,  Sprague,  Frisbie, 
Dewey,  and  a  host  of  other  stars. 

It  is  an  experiment,  do  1  hear  '/  It 
is  nothing  of  the  kind;  the  true  granger 
grit  and  sociability  and  fellow-feeling 
have  long  since  passed  the  experimental 
stage.  Our  principles  are  as  lasting  as 
the  eternal  hills  or  so  long  as  men  till 
the  soil  for  sustenance.  For  it  is 
written  that  our  truer,  better  and 
higher  civilivation  came  with  the  plow 
and  the  harvester,  and  always  recedes 
when  these  are  left  in  disuse.  Now, 
what  shall  the  harvest  be  at  Skyland  ? 
We  shall  not  have  long  to  wait  for  the 
answer.  Let  our  fondest  anticipations 
be  more  than  realized. 


They  literally  create  the  market  for 
the  wares  they  manufacture. 

I  observe  that  there  is  talk  of  organ- 
izing a  pork-packing  establishment  at 
Fresno.  If  true,  it  is  a  movement  in 
the  right  direction.  But  in  order  to 
do  the  growers  of  the  raw  material  the 
most  good,  each  farmer  should  take  at 
least  as  many  shares  of  stock  as  his 
custom  warrants,  then  the  more  money 
made  by  the  association  the  better 
price  he  would  get  for  his  hogs.  The 
co-operation  should  incorporate  to  gain 
a  legal  standintr  and  power,  and  of 
course  will  act  like  any  other  "soul- 
less corporation  " — it  will  want  to  make 
all  the  money  the  traffic  will  bear.  As 
the  world  goes  these  days,  individual 
effort  pales  before  combination,  even 
before  a  combination  of  farmers. 


I A  Mountain 


of  Dishes 

confronts  the  average  farmer  s  wife 


One  of  the  best  things  I  have  seen  in 
the  RuR.M,  in  a  long  time  is  the  letter 
in  last  week's  paper  of  Edward  Ber- 
wick of  Monterey.  It  has  the  merit  of 
brevity,  which  few  can  imitate,  but 
every  word  counts.  1  am  glad  he  is 
goin*  to  Camp  Roache,  because  his 
presence  will  be  of  value  to  the  as- 
sembled farmers,  and  his  able  pen  will 
enlighten  the  absent,  I  hope,  on  the 
important  events  of  the  camp. 


Haflerall  the  family  andlhe ftirni  hands 
•  have  dined.  They  are  yreaty  dishes, 
2  too,  and  hard  to  get  per/ec«,i/ clean  with 
9  ordinary  soap  and  water.  A  good  many 
O  farmers"  wives  and  other  men's  wives, 
g  too,  have  discovered  that  the  hetl,  \ 

Onickest  and  easitsl  way  to  wash  dishes 

is  to  use 


San  Jose  Grange. 

The  secret  of  the  success  of  San 
Jose  Grange  is  the  very  simple  one 
that  it  takes  hold  earnestly  of  the 
matters  immediately  related  to  local 
community  life  and  interests.  At  the 
last  meeting,  for  example,  the  session 
was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  fruit 
prices;  to  consideration  of  rival  pro- 
cesses in  prune  curing;  to  ways  of 
warding  off'  certain  diseases  of  cattle; 
to  the  Lubin  export  bounty  project, 
and  to  consideration  of  the  legislative 
needs  of  the  American  merchant 
marine.  Whoever  attends  a  meeting 
of  this  kind  is  bound  to  gain  increase 
of  knowledge  from  it — not  to  mention 
other  advantages.  Such  a  Grange  can 
never  be  dull. 


HERCULES 


I  Washing:  Powder 

9  in  the  dish  waiter,   tr  -.ictA  \\\ztt  iiino-i 


^  in  the  dish  water.  It  acts  like  inngi 
9  cuts  the  erea.-e  and  m  vkes  the  dishes 
Z  -Iran.  Ail  cleaning  is  made  easier  by 
J(  this  great  cleanser.  It  is  cheap,  too— 
that's  the  best  oi  It.  2.ic.  foralarge  pke- 

Ollt.D  Dim  W  l-^IIiNO  POWDKK  lia.s 

nil  aililltloiial  value  to  the  (armer  for 
dpstroylna  lns<-i-t.s.  Sondusyoar  name 
and  aildresM  and  we  will  ta>\\\  you  an 
imporiHiii  t>(M>klet  contniiiiiiK  recipes 
for  makinK  kerosene  emulsions,  for 
•"iraying crops  and  treesaiid  livestock. 

^  THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY, 

S        Chicago.  St.  Louis,  New  York. 
Z  Bostiin,  Philadelphia 


s 


MONARCHCAR  PRES5 

10  TON»  BOX  CAR  S«00  ■ 
[MONARCH  JR/nDiunviLuiSOIk 

^  Thc  ,..nCV*  ■  ■ 

^6*'  ISTHeilSTSiUU. 

'  WLECAs  racs«  iim» 


GEARED  WINDMILL 
IMPROVED  DAVIS 


WINDMILL. 

Patent  Non-Shrinkable  Tanks, 
Deep-Well  Pumps, 

All  Kinds  of  Pumps. 

Do  not  buy  an  Eastern  machine  when  you  can 
get  a  better  article  made  at  home 
for  less  money. 


The  IJoard  of  Supervisors  of  San  Joaquin  county 
are  usinf?  about  twenty  of  my  windmills  for  road 
sprinkling. 

Write  for  Prices. 


R.  F.  WILSON— Dear  Sir:— You  sold  me  in  1898 
two  wiodmilis  (the  Hercules):  one  at  Fowler, 
Fresno  Co.,  and  one  at  Antelope  Valley,  Tulare  Co. 
They  have  been  in  constant  use  ever  since  and  not 
a  dollar  of  expense  thus  far.  When  a  mechanic 
builds  a  meritorious  machine.  I  think  it  proper  be 
should  receive  credit.   Yours  truly, 

.lUUGK  S.  J.  NYE,  Oakland. 


An  Oregon  paper  seeks  to  palliate 
the  charge  against  the  sensational  San 
Francisco  press  for  depicting  and  pub- 
lishing the  horrid  occurrences  in  that 
city,  on  the  ground  that  the  depraved 
taste  of  the  people  demand  the  stuff. 
Is  it  not  a  good  deal  more  likely  that 
the  press  is  vicing  with  each  other  in 
the  creation  of  an  appetite  they  are 
striving  all   their  might  to  satiate  ? 


In  Uath  Vauey- 


lOMULE  HELP  "xKlTCH^AUNDRr 


R.  E.  WILSON, 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 

Works  Cor.  W.  Main  and  Lincoln  Sts. 

Office  1"  N.  Commerce  St. 

The  World's  Washer 

In  Its  washing  principle  Is  like  the  Humboldt,  but 
it  is  "chock  full"  of  improvements.  Child  can 
use  it.  Clothes  clean,  sweet  and  white  as  snow. 
Lasts  a  lifetime.  Sent  freight  paid.  Circulars 
free. 

C.  v..  KOSS.  10  McLean  St.,  Linroln.  111. 

The  Horse  and  H  s  Diseases. 

Thirly-five  fine onerraviu^s 
Hlio\vin»r   pOHttlons  and  ac- 
tions of  sick  horBeH.  Gives 
1^  t)te    cauae.  symptoms  and 
the  beat  treatment  of  dis- 
y  WL^k  cases.    Has  a  table  giving 

i^^jlBl^B  doses,  effects  and  antl- 
'X/r^^L^jVH^y  dotes  of  all  the  principal 
j^^^^^mBi^lm'  iitedlcineH  used  for  the  hor^e 
and  a  ffw  pagew  on  the  ac- 
tion and  UKes  of  medicines. 
Rules  for  telling  the  age  of  a 
lujrse.  with  a  tine  engraving 
showing  tlie  appearance  of  the  teeth  at  e;w;h  year, 
It  iH  print*-'d  on  fine  paper  and  lias  nearly  IW)  pages, 
"■-s.xo  inches.  Price,  only  2U  cents,  or  five  for  11.  on 
rncelpi  of  which  we  will  send  by  mail  to  any  ad- 
.iresH,    l  arlfio  Kural  yrv»»^  220  Market  street. 


Monarch  and 

Junior  Monarch 

HMY  PRESS. 

Patented  by  Jacnb  Price. 
 AL.SO  

Double-End  HURRICANE  Press 

(Two  Sizes). 
 FOR  SALE  BY  

L.  C.  nOREHOUSE, 

S.VN  I.KANUKO,  CAI.. 
Wn.  H.  GRAY  Oeneral  Agent. 


The  Williams  Standard  Typewriter 

Is  a  f^rcat  improvement  over  the  old  "  lift  and 
peek"  machines.  You  see  your  writing  while 
writing  It.  No  liftint;  of  platen.  No  dirty  ribbon. 
Perfect  alignment.  Weighs  but  16  pounds  Does 
the  finest  work.  Easiest  learned.  No  experiment. 
In  use  .3  years.  Adopted  by  British  War  Depart- 
ment over  all  the  old-fashioned  "blind"  machines. 
Write  for  sample  work  and  Illustrated  catalogue 
and  testimonials. 

PACIFIC  STATES  TYPE  FOUNDRY, 

40t>  WaHhlngton  St  Sau  Franclsro. 

Sole  .\genls  for  California. 

If  you  want  to  know 
atK>ut  California  and  the 
Pacific  Stales,  send  for 
Pacllic  Rural  Premt, 
the  Best  Illustrated  and  LeadiuK  Fanning  and  Hurt- 
louUural  Weekly  of  tlie  Far  West.  Trial.  Mci^nts 
for  3  nios.  Two  sample  copies,  lOc.  The  Deirey 
PubllHhlner  Co..  WO  Market  St..  San  Frauclscc 


California 


lAT  •  FOLKS  • 


^^■i  IMlDt  "AMTI.nORPni.KNIC  riLLB"Ii>iia  K  l>».  I 
mootll.  C«a«4'noit'-kn#i«.eontalDli<i|>ol*no*nilD«Te( 
^1  Ml.  Soil]  br  Dracill>l«  rvrr^vlirrl  or  •rnl  hr  tii«ll  r>r- 
■  tt««lw>tM*M)<»  WILCOX  SPKCiriO  CO.  rhil*.  Pk. 


August  3i  1895. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
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•'Convergence  of  Ancestry." 


It  goes  without  saying  that  a  man 
has  two  parents,  four  grandparents, 
eight  great  grandparents  and  so  on, 
so  that  if  we  go  back  ten  generations, 
doubling  at  each  step,  we  have  2048 
ancestors.  This  sbrt  of  argument  has 
been  used  by  superficial  genealogists 
to  show  that  1000  years  ago  each  of  us 
had  more  ancestors  than  the  total 
population  of  Europe,  heuce  we  must 
each  be  descended  from  every  European 
of  that  day. 

The  absurdity  of  this  sort  of  reason- 
ing has  just  been  pointed  out  by  Prof. 
Brooks.  His  immediate  object  is  to  es- 
tablish a  point  in  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion, but  he  confutes  all  silly  genealo- 
gists at  the  same  time.  While  it  is 
true  that  we  do  have  four  grand- 
parents, they  need  not  be  four  separate 
and  distinct  persons.  First  cousins 
have  not  more  than  three  separate 
grandparents;  if  they  are  doubly  cous- 
ins, they  have  but  two.  So  in  the  tenth 
generation  one's  2048  ancestors  are 
never  2048  separate  persons;  they 
abound  in  "duplicates,"  so  to  speak,  as 
every  one  knows  who  has  tried  to  trace 
his  descent,  not  in  one  line,  but  in  all 
possible  lines.  These  duplicates  abound 
especially  in  small  communities,  whose 
inhabitants  have  intermarried  for 
years. 

Besides  this  the  lines  from  a  given 
pair  of  ancestors  tend  to  become  ex- 
tinct sooner  or  later,  so,  as  ancestry  is 
traced  back,  the  probability  is  that  all 
the  persons  living  in  a  given  community 
will  be  found  to  be  descended,  not  from 
all,  but  from  a  very  few — perhaps  only 
one  or  two — of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
community  as  they  were  centuries  ago. 
So  instead  of  having  all  Europeans  of 
the  year  900  for  our  ancestors,  the 
probability  is  that  we  are  descended 
from  comparatively  few  of  them — the 
number  may  be  technically  many  thou- 
sands, but  one  individual  does  duty  for 
several  scores,  or  even  several  hundreds 
of  these,  the  lines  of  ancestry  converg- 
ing upon  him  from  many  diiferent  direc- 
tions. This  is  what  Prof.  Brooks  calls 
the  "  convergence  of  ancestry." 


Owing  to  the  occasional  damage 
done  to  the  fishermen's  nets  by  what 
appeared  to  be  fragments  of  masonry 
in  the  sea  off  the  Italian  peninsula  of 
Istria,  the  city  authorities  of  Robingo 
sent  down  a  diver  the  other  day  to 
investigate.  At  a  depth  of  ninety  feet 
he  found  himself  in  a  submerged  city, 
with  streets  and  squares  laid  out,  the 
doors  and  windows  of  the  half-ruined 
houses  being  almost  hidden  by  masses 
of  seaweed.  Archaeologists  identify 
this  lost  city  with  the  island  and  city  of 
nissa,  described  by  Pliny,  and  of  which 
no  trace  had  been  found  since  the  days 
of  the  Caesars. 


"  Which  do  you  love  most,  your  papa 
or  your  mamma  ?  " 

Little  Charlie — I  love  papa  most. 

Charlie's  Mother— Why,  Charlie,  I 
am  surprised  at  you;  I  thought  you 
loved  me  most. 

Charlie — Can't  help  it,  mamma;  we 
men  have  to  hold  together. — Jewish 
Times  and  Observer. 


New  Office  Boy — A  man  called  here 
to  thrash  you  a  few  minutes  ago. 

Editor — What  did  you  say  to  him  ? 

"I  told  him  I  was  sorry  you  weren't 
in." — Life. 


"How  long  should  a  widow  wear 
mourning  ?  " 

"That  depends.  A  woman  who 
looks  best  in  black  should  wear  it  until 
she  is  engaged  again." — Life. 


How's  This! 

We  offer  One  Huudred  Dollars  reward  for  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  HallVs 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney 
for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly 
honorable  in  all  business  transactions  and  tiuan- 
cially  able  to  carry  out  any  obligations  made  by 
their  Urm. 

Wkst  &  Truax,  Wholesale  Druggists.  Toledo,  O. 
Waluino,  Kinnan  &  Mahvin,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system.  Testimonials  sent  free.  Price  75c. 
per  bottle.   Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


six  lines  or  leas  in  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  UUKKK,  H2ti  Market  St.,  S.  F.  Al  Prize  Hol- 
stelns;  GraUe  Milch  Cows.   Fine  Pigs. 

IJ  IfLLi.S— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  i.i  carload  lots. 
OakwooO  Park  Stock  Farm,  D.invllle,  Cal. 


Poultry. 


WKLLINGTON'S   IMPROVED    EGG  F001> 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


CALIEOKNIA  POULTllY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


Swine. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  F.— BERKSHIBES. 


.1.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 

□  Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


.1.  II.GI/XUK,  Sacramento.  Very  large  choice  Span- 
ish. French  and  Shropshire  rams.  Bedrock  prices. 


K.  U.  CRANE,  Petaluma,  Cal.  Southdown  Sheep. 


IN  TH  ESE  TIMES 

You  Can  Largely  Increase 

Your  income  by  buying  an  Incu- 
bator and  engaging  in  the  chicken 
business.  Send  stamp  for  oui 
catalogue  of  Incubators,  Wire 
Netting,  Blooded  Fowls  and  Pou) 
try  Appliances  generally,  liemetn- 
ber  the  Best  is  the  Gheapest.  PACIFIC 
INCUBATOR  CO.,  1817  Castro  St., 
Oakland.  Cal. 


Short-Horn  BULLS 

ROR  S/\LE. 


ROBERT  ASHBURNER, 

Baden  Station,  San  Mateo  Co.,  Cal. 

The  Baden  Farm  Herd  was  established  in  1867, 
with  cows  from  then  recent  importations  of  the 
best  English  Milking  Shorthorns,  since  which 
time  improvement  in  dairy  qualities  has  been 
steadily  kept  in  view. 


1000  SHROPSHIRES. 

Largest  Mutton  Ram 
Breeding  Farm  in 
America. 

Range  trade  a  specialty. 
Also  fitted  show  stock 
in  season. 
Come  or  write— 

A.  O.  FOX,  Owner, 
Oregon,  Dane  Co.,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE. 

Three  registered  Holstein-Friesian  Bulls.  Extra 
individuals,  with  best  of  pedigrees. 

Fourteen,  eleven  and  sixmonths-old  Dams. 
Large  producers  of  butter.  Certificate  of  health 
and  soundness  furnished.   Address : 

M.  D.  ESHLEMAN, 

p.  O.  Box  8757  FRESNO,  CAL. 


Blalce,   moffitt    <&  Towne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Si 2  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles, 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


SE  NO  YOUR  NAME  ftADDRESS  ON  POSTAL  CARD^O 
LE;ORAND  POULTRY  BAN  CH  , WE  ST  RIVE  RSI  DE  CAL 
3uCKHi'°THEYV^ILL  SENDYOU  SOMETHINd  USEFUL 
aY  DECEMBER  I5'-NEXT..'"">SCW  LECHORNS^--£«r. 


THE 


p.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breederof 
Shorthorn  Cattle,  Poland-China  <Sc  Berkshire  Hogs. 


M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma.  Registered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.   Both  sexes  for  sale. 


PETER  .SAXK  &  .SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence soliolied. 

JI<;RSI0YS— Thebest  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 


OWEN 
ELECTRIC 
BELT 


VEHICLES 

ALL  KINDS. 


SAVED. 


A.  UrsCHKE,  Tracy,  Cal..  breeder  of  Thorough- 
lircd  White  Leghorns.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks; 
.•jUd  head  young  stock  to  select  from ;  single  birds 
from  t2  up;  trios  from  J5  up;  eggs  $1.50  per  setting. 


.M.  MILLER,  Elisio,  Cal.   Registered  Berkshlres. 


I.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Poland-China,  Essex  and  Yorkshire  Swine. 


TVLER  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.   Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


Trade  Mark— Dr.  A.  Ower 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

The  latest  and  only  scientific  and  practical 
Electric  Belt  made,  for  general  use,  producing 
a  genuine  current  of  Electricity,  for  the  cure 
of  disease,  that  can  be  readily  felt  and  regu- 
lated both  iu  quantity  and  power,  and  applUd 
to  any  part  of  the  body.  It  can  be  worn  at  any 
time  during  working  hours  or  sleep,  and 

WILL  POSITIVELY  CURE 

RHEirmATism; 

LilTinBAGO 

GENERAL  DEBILITY 
LAmE  BACK 
NERVOUS  DISEASES 

CHRONIC  DISKA^Em 
AND  FUNCTI  )NAL 
DERANGEMENT.S 

WITHOUT  MEDICINE 

Electricity,  properly  applied,  ia  fast  taking 
the  place  of  drugs  for  all  Nervous,  Rheumatic, 
Kidney  and  Urinal  Troubles,  and  will  effect 
cures  in  seemingly  hopeless  cases  where  every 
other  known  means  has  failed. 

Any  sluggish,  weak  or  diseased  organ  may 
by  this  means  be  roused  to  healthy  activity 
before  it  is  too  late. 

Leading  medical  men  use  and  recommend  the 
Owen  Belt  in  their  practice. 

OUR  LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

Contains  fullest  information  regarding  the  cure 
of  acute,  rhronic  and  nervous  diseases,  prices, 
and  how  to  order,  in  English,  German,  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  languages,  will  be  mailed,  upon 
application,  to  any  address  for  6  cents  postage. 

The  Owen  Electric  Belt  and  Appliance  Go. 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  ONLY  FACTOKY, 

The  Owen  Electric  Belt  Cldr;.,  20t  to  21t  State  Street 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
fhe  Largest  Electric  Belt  Establishment  In  the  WorM 

THIS  PAPBH. 


No.  600.    Price.  $6.5. 

Top  Bugrgles   $75  to  »125 

Roa<l  Wagrons   45  to  60 

Two  Seat  Wagons   45  to  110 

Phaetons   loo  to  150 

Surries  and  Carriages   135  to  200 

Harness   8  to  35 

WE    .SHIP  EVERYWHERE. 

Send  2c  stamp  for  Catalogue  or  call. 

CALIFORNIA  WAGON  AND  CARRIAGE  CO.. 

.3«i/j  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Business  College., 


24  Post  Street, 


San  Francisco. 


FOR  SEVENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  College  instructs  in  Shorthand.  Type- Writing 
Bookkeeping.  Telegraphy,  Penmanship.  Drawing, 
all  the  English  br.anches,  and  everything  pertaining 
to  business,  for  full  six  months.  We  have  sixteen 
teachers  and  give  individual  instruction  to  all  our 
pupils. 

A  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering 

Has  been  established  under  a  thoroughly  qualified 
Instructor.  The  course  is  thoroughly  practical. 
Send  for  Circular.  c.  S.  HALEY,  Sec. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
7  2  3  /V\  /T,  R  K  E  r  STR  EET, 
San  Fkancisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.  :   A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEH,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  J25;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  12.5;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaylng.lSO.  Established  18«4.  Send  for  Circular. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAI,. 

INCORPORATBD  APRIL.  1874 


w 

Capital  Paid  Up  »1. 000,000 

Reserve  Fund  and  Undivided  ProBts,  130,000 
Dividends  Paid  to  Stociiliolders. . . .  832,000 

 OFFICERS  

H.  M.  LaRUE  President. 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vice-President. 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIER. . .  .Cashier  and  Manager. 
C.  H.  MCCORMICK  Secretary. 

General  Banking.  Deposits  Received,  Gold  and 
Silver.  Bills  of  Exchange  Bought  and  Sold.  Loans 
on  Wheat  and  Country  Produce  a  Specialty. 

January  1,  1894.       A.  MONTPELLIER.  Manager. 

"INDURINE"  COLD  WATER  PAINTS. 

A  Most  Remarkable  Material  is  the 
OUTSIDE    I  IN  D  U  R  I  N  E  . 

It  stands  rain  and  exposure  as  well  as  oil  paint 
and  costs  only  a  fraction  as  much. 

It  is  just  the  thing  for  fences,  outbuildings,  fac- 
tories, etc.,  being  cheap,  durable  and  easily  ap- 
plied by  anyone. 

It  has  no  equal  as  a  light  reflector  for  light- 
shafts  and  court-yards  of  large  buildings.  It  is 
supplied  in  a  thick  paste,  to  be  diluted  with  cold 
water.   It  is  made  in  white  and  several  colors. 

I  IN  S  I  O  E    I  IN  O  U  R  I  IN  E 
Is  designed  especially  tor  factories,  stables,  and 
general  inside  work,  as  a  substitute  for  white- 
wash, kalsomine  or  oil  paint. 

It  will  not  rub  or  scale,  soften  or  darken  with 
age,  and  works  well  ovei* old  whitewash.  A  dry 
powder  to  be  mixed  with  cold  water. 

Both  Indurines  are  perfectly  flre-proof. 

Send  for  circular  and  prices  to 

WM.  BURO,  MANUFACTURKR, 
Mills  Uulldlng,      -       -      San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SESSIOINS  &  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

p.  O  Box  686,  L.OS  Angeles,  Cal. 

We  have  Berkshlres  of  the  most  fashionable  strains 
They  are  from  Prizewinners  Ri^d  are  Prize  Win- 
ners themselves.  We  can  furnish  pigs  three  to  six 
months  old.  Correspondence  solicited. 


—  MIND  — 

HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A  Manual  of  Methods  which  have  Tlelded 
Greatest  Success;  with  Lists  of  Varieties 
Best  Adapted  to  the  Dltterent 
Olstrlcts  of  the  State. 

Practical,  Explicit.  Comprehensive.  Embodying 
the  experience  and  methods  of  hundreds  of  success- 
ful growers,  and  constituting  a  trustworthy  guide 
by  which  the  inexperienced  may  successfully  pro- 
duce the  fruits  for  which  California  i.s  f.amous. 
Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  By  Eoward 
J.  WiCKSON,  A.  M..  Assoc.  Prof.  Horticiilture  and 
Entomology,  University  of  California;  Horticultural 
Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press,  San  Francisco;  Sec'y  Cali- 
fornia State  Horticultural  Society;  Pres.  California. 
State  Floral  Society,  etc. 

Large  Octavn,  599  pages,  fully  illustrated,  price,  IS3.00. 
postpaid. 

FOB  SALE  BT 

Publishers  Pacific  Rural  Press, 


220  Market  Street. 


Sao  Francisco,  Cal. 


DEWEY  &  CO. 

^^^^  Patent  Agents, 


SAMPLE  Aracrican  H«'e  J<iiinial. 


FREE 


All  about  Boob  and  Hmiey 

G  W.YORK  &  CO. 

.56  Fifth  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


(Kslahli-hed  ISiili. 
Weekly,       y'"'  '(Editors. 
1  (iO  -  \>.>v<-  .^-J^ 
Bee-Book        "  ■' 
,  Free! 
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CHEAP  IRRIGATION! 

UF*    XO    DATE  ! 


SAVE 
mOINEV 


T'^ "DANIEL  BEST"  CRUDE  OIL  ENGINE 

I=-OR  PO\A/ER. 
THIS    IS    WHAT    THEY    CAN  DO: 

WiU  furnish  power  for  one-ti-iith  of  a  cent  per  horse  pow«T  per  hour.  It  is  the  cheapest 
power  ever  produced,  as  shown  in  the  follow  inj;  tal)le,  and  which  is  baxed  upon  a  test  of  ten 
hours'  run  with  one  of  oar  flve-horse  power  Gasoline  Kngines,  using  ga«oline  (74").  coal  gas,  com- 
mou  domestic  coal  oil,  crude  peiroUum,  asphaltum  base,  crude  petroleum,  parafflne  base,  as  follows: 

Coal  Gas,  ten  liours'  run.  lOOn  feel   f-  W 

GaHollne  ("4  liefr.i.  ten  hours' nin.  k;i4  gallons  (oi  14c   I 

Coal  Oil.  teti  hours'  run.  Ih  gallons  («  lUc.   lO 

Crude  PelroU-iini.  asplialtuni  base,  1«  gallons  dti  ic   4? 

Crude  Petroleum  (SKdeg.).  i)arafflne  base,  l.'t  gallons  W  He   lo 

On  the  crude  petroleum  with  asphaltum  base  we  had  an  over-product  of  7  gallous  of  asphaltum;  the 
market  price  is  3  cents  per  gallon— ~'l  cents.  This  deducted  from  the  first  cost  of  the  crude  petroleum 
for  ten  hours' run  leaves  a  net  balance  of  27  cents.  And  from  the  crude  oil  with  a  parafflne  base  we 
had  an  over-product  of  3  gallons  of  good  lubricating  oil,  which  we  consider  equal  to  any  we  have  ever 
used  but  will  estimate  its  value  conservatively  at  21)  cents  per  gallon,  making  60  cents ;  this  deducted 
from'the  first  cost  of  the  crude  oil  leaves  a  balauce  of  5  cents,  total  cost  of  running  ten  hours. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  th<!  operation  of  these  Engines  with  crude  petroleum  reduces  the  cost 
of  operation  to  a  minimum.  Crude  petroleum  with  paralllne  base  at  1-lOc  per  horse  power  per  hour;  on 
crude  petroleum,  asphaltum  base,  per  horse  power  per  hour:  on  domestic  coal  oil,  IVjC  per  horse 
power  per  hour;  and  on  gasoline,  2Hc  per  horse  power  per  hour, 

SEND   FOR   CIRCULARS    AND   PRICE  LISTS. 

THE    BEST    yW'E'G  CO., 

San    Loandro,  Cal. 


The  Separator  You  Want. 

 -«  •  •  

There  has  been  much  complaint  dur- 
ing the  past  year  of  what  is  called  the 
"metallic  taste"  in  butter.  It  is  caused 
entirely  by  the  iron  rust  accumulated 
on  the  inside  of  the  very  complex 
bowls  put  out  by  some  separator  mau- 
facturers.  Prospective  buyers  would 
do  well  to  look  to  this  point  when  pur- 
chasing. The  "  metallic  taste  "  de- 
creases the  market  value  of  butter  one  to  three  cents  a  pound.  It 
never  has  been  noticed  in  butter  made  with  a  Sharples  Russian 
Separator,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  Russian  bowl  is  the 
simplest  and  most  easily  cleaned  that  has  ever  been  put  on  the 
market.  There  is  no  more  metallic  surface  exposed  to  the  milk 
than  in  the  old  time  separators,  tho'  the  Russian  is  unquestionably 
the  most  popular  machine  in  every  respect  that  has  ever  been  put 
on  the  market.  More  Russians  have  already  been  sold  this  season 
than  of  all  other  creamery  sized  separators  in  the  United  States 
combined.       Send  for  circulars. 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

West  Chester,  Pa., 
Elgin,  111. 
Rutland,  Vt. 


Deere  Implement  Company. 

A  FULL  LINE  OF  NEW  VEHICLES 

^    ^    ^    /\T    GRE/\XLY    REDUCED    RRICES.   4{i    ^  * 


CMRXS. 
BUGGIES, 
SURREYS, 
ROAD  \A/AGONS, 
SPRING  YA/AGONS, 
HARNESS. 


NEVA/  GOODS, 
LAXE  STYLES, 

EINE  EINISH, 
RRICES  RIGHT, 
TRY  THEm, 
SURE   TO  PLEASE. 


Our  Stock  is  Large  Now^^lC  we  have  Several  More  Carloads  on  the  way. 

ivlTE    us'  FOR    PRICES.      WE    CAN    PLEASE  YOU. 
-5^                   ^  -3-^  ^ 
305    AND    30-7    TVIARFCET    ST  SAN    F^RANCISCO.  GAL. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTUOMERY  STKKET, 
Bet.  California  and  Pine.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CaL. 


\A/ANTED  ! 

By  a  young  man— Germiin,  small  family— a  posi 
tion  as  foreman  or  manager  of  an  orcliard.  Best  of 
references.  Nine  years  at  last  place.  Address, 
MAX  A.  THEILIG,  Novato,  Marin  County,  Cal. 


NH.K8'  manual  and  reference  b6ok  on  subJectB 
connected  with  sueceBSful  Poultry  and  Stock  Rais- 
ing on  the  P.-»cinc  Coast.  Over  100  paeoB.  profviBely 
IlluHi rated  with  handBome.  lifelike  llluHlrallonH  of 
the  dlftereut  varieties  of  Poultry  and  Live  Stock. 
Price,  postpaid.  60  cents.  Address  PACIFIC  RURAL 
PRB8S  Office.  San  rrancisco.  Cal. 


FRIIITEVAPORATOR 

I     II  U  I    I     THE  ZIMMERMAN 

■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ,^1,^  NiMflard  Naclilne 
Difftrent  iU«i  and  prlosi.  IJlottratad  Oataloga,  frt*. 
TIU  BLTHTKB IBON  WOBK»  CO.,  ClaoUmatl,  O. 


Vol.  L.    No.  6. 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  10,  1895. 


TWENTY-FIFTH  TEAK. 

Office,  220  Market  Street. 


eunSiktic  Water  Craft. 


This  generation  seems  to^Tiav©  devised  many  new  and  striking  uses  for  the 
elasticity  and  bouyancy  of  the  air.  From  the  pneumatic-tired  sulky,  which  re- 
duced the  time  required  by  a  horse  to  cover  a  mile  of  distance,  up  to  the  almost 
universally  popular  bicycles,  which  have  proven  even  greater  distance  killers 
and  time  savers  for  bipeds,  we  seem  to  have  profited  greatly  by  the  combination 
of  wind  and  rubber.  It  is  natural  that  this  combination  should  be  employed  in 
giving  man  the  mastery  over  the  waters  without  heavy  floating  appliances. 

Many  devices  have  arisen  for  floating  on  the  water,  hut  we  have  seen  none 
which  are  so  available  and  portable  when  not  is  use  as  that  which  is  shown  in 
the  illustrations  on  this  page.  It  is  an  ingenious  craft  designed  by  H.  D.  Lay- 
man, 853  Broadway,  New  York,  which  is  receiving  extended  notice.  It  is  de- 
scribed by  its  manufacturer  as  a  pneumatic  boat,  made  of  rubber  cloth,  and 
shaped  like  a  horse  collar.  From  the  forward  part  of  the  bottom  depend  two 
boots,  or  leg  cases,  the  ends  of  which  are  provided  with  collapsing  paddles, 
which  open  on  the  back  stroke  and  close  on  the  forward  stroke,  like  a  duck's 
foot.  The  small  end  of  the  oval  is  the  bow,  and  a  stiff  rudder  strapped  in  one 
position  to  the  stern  keeps  the  bow  in  front.  The  boat  is  prepared  for  use  by 
inflating  it  with  air  by  means  of  a  blower.  It  takes  from  three  to  five  minutes 
to  get  it  ready.  The  boatman  puts  his  feet  into  the  cases,  and,  holding  up  the 
boat  by  the  loops,  he  walks  down  to  the  water  and  launches^himself.  It  is 
claimed  there  is  no  danger 
of  capsizing,  as  the  center 
of  gravity  is  always  below 
the  water  line.  The  user 
of  this  strange  craft  may 
paddle  himself  in  any  direc- 
tion at  the  rate  of  two  or 
three  miles  an  hour. 
Ladies  and  children  may 
use  it  with  safety  in  calm 
water. 

One  of  the  accompanying 
illustrations  shows  a  family 
party  on  Narragansett 
bay,  fishing  from  these 
boats.  This  picture  was 
made  from  a  photograph 
taken  from  life.  The  other 
cut  shows  a  passage 
through  Hell  Gate,  East 
river,  which  was  made 
without  difficulty  by  a 
party,  including  a  woman. 

The  boat  seems  to  pos- 
sess practical  value.  The 
arms  and  body  of  the  occu- 
pant are  free  for  the  use  of 
gun  or  rod,  and  in  moving 
about  there  is  no  noise  or 
splash.     In  rough  weather 


UNPACKING    AND    LAUNCHING    THK    PNEUMATIC  BOAT 


PASSING   HELL   GATE   IN    PNEUMATIC  BOATS. 

and  water  a  rubber  storm 
cape  can  be  used,  which  is 
fastened  under  the  break- 
water by  a  cord.  Speed  is 
not  a  factor,  but  two  or 
three  miles  an  hour  can  be 
attained.  The  adult  boat 
measures  44  inches  long  by 
34  inches  in  breadth,  and 
will  draw  from  two  to  five 
inches,  according  to  weight 
imposed;  when  collapsed, 
it  weighs  about  fifteen 
pounds,  and  cau  be  folded 
and  packed  in  a  valise.  In 
yachting  it  can  be  used  to 
f^et  to  or  from  large  boats 
in  deep  water  without  a 
tender,  and  as  a  life  pre- 
server can  quickly  be  made 
ready  for  use. 

The  illustrations  convey 
a  good  idea  of  its  appear- 
ance and  designed  use. 
The  center  picture  shows 
well  how  it  can  be  packed, 
its  position  on  the  wearer 
when  walking  on  land,  and 
its  various  uses  in  wading 
or  floating  on  the  water, 
would  seem  to  be  very  useful  in  many  ways.  It  gives  man  many  advantages 
the  amphibious  animal,  and  it  is  strange  that  it  was  not  invented  long  ago. 


The  Canned  Fruit  Situation. 


A   FAMILY   FISHING   PARTY   ON   NARRAGANSETT  BAY. 


The  canners  seem  to  be  having  their  share  of  the  vicissitudes  of  these  uncer- 
tain times.  In  an  interesting  circular,  dated  August  3d,  the  Cutting  Packing 
Co.  of  this  city  inform  their  correspondents  that  "green  apricots  have  ruled 
fully  50  per  cent  higher  in  price  than  estimates  made  all  through  spring.  Plums 
show  a  still  heavier  advance  in  value;  pears,  too,  have  sympathized  with  both  the 
above  in  and  about  the  same  proportion.  Peaches  are  the  only  variety  that  is 
practically  at  the  same  price  that  the  season  opened  at,  although  in  some  locali- 
ties they  are  held  at  from  $5  to  -IflO  above  opening  prices,  chiefly  for  the  cling 
varieties.  As  a  result,  values  of  the  canned  product  have  advanced  consider- 
ably and  nearly  all  packers  have  advanced  their  opening  prices.  The  chief  fight 
seems  to  be  over  peaches,  which  are  offered  at  very  low  prices,  especially  water 
goods,  which  seem  to  be  a  football  to  be  thrown  to  the  Eastern  jobber  at  any 
price  he  chooses  to  bid." 

In  spite  of  the  short  amount  of  fruit  available  because  of  competition  for  ship- 
ping and  drying,  and  the  necessarily  advancing  market,  the  distant  purchaser 
of  canned  fruits  does  not  seem  disposed  to  buy  ahead  as  he  has  during  the  last 
few  years.  This  naturally  would  interfere  somewhat  with  canners'  calculations, 
for  though  they  do  not  particularly  object  to  carry  the  goods  till  called  for,  they 
protest  against  spasmodic  changes  in  methods  of  dealing. 
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The  Week. 


The  KoHN 
Decision. 


The  local  representatives  of  the 
foreif^n  capitaUsts  are  movinjjr  in 
mutual  defense  a<^ainst  the  Uoss 
decision,  which  virtually  pronounces  the  district 
irrigation  bonds  in  which  they  have  vested  millions 
are  illegal  and  void.  It  is  stated  that  nearly  all  of 
these  securities,  or  at  least  the  great  bulk  of  them, 
are  owned  at  the  East  and  abroad,  but  local  bankers 
are  full  of  interest  in  them,  not  only  because  of  the 
ill  which  their  debasement  will  work,  but  because 
our  bankers,  relying  upon  a  host  of  decisions  of  our 
State  court,  have  advised  distant  clients  to  invest  in 
them.  It  has  been  considered  generally  among 
local  bankers  and  capitalists  that  the  decision  of 
Judge  Ross,  if  sustained,  would  result  in  great  and 
lasting  injury  to  the  State  at  large.  It  is  a  matter 
in  which  the  people  in  the  interior  of  the  State — the 
farmers  and  vitieulturists — are  materially  interested 
as  much  as  are  the  holders  of  bonds,  so  the  final  out- 
come will  be  watched  with  unusual  intiM-est.  Our 
bankers  evidently  propose  to  invoke  all  legal  means 
to  have  the  courts  take  a  truer  and  broader  view  of 
the  matter  than  Judge  Ross  feels  impelled  to  hold. 
The  issue  will  evidently  be  one  of  the  greatest  which 
has  ever  arisen  in  our  industrial  history. 


Poultry 
Protection. 


We  have  had  many  anti-horse- 
and  -  cattle  -  thief  organizations 
in  California  and  they  have 
sometimes  done  very  effective  work.  We  are  not 
aware  that  an  anti-chicken -thief  society  has  been 
undertaken  before,  but  it  is  now  under  way.  The 
poultry  raisers  in  the  vicinity  of  Petaluma  have 
called  a  meeting  for  Saturday  of  this  week  to  con- 
sider ways  and  means  to  get  rid  of  a  class  which  has 
been  annoying  them  the  past  several  months  steal- 
ing poultry.  It  is  understood  that  the  merchants 
will  co-operate  with  the  poultrymen  and  ofTer  large 
rewards  for  the  chicken  thieves.  This  ought  to 
accomplish  something.  Rewards  enough  will  lead  to 
patrol  of  i-oads  and  watch  at  shipping  places  and 
frighten  away  the  thieves.  The  effort  is  quite  like 
that  which  fruit  growers  are  making  to  protect 
their  orchards  from  marauding  tourists  and  pot-boil- 
ing thieves.  The  Penryn  district  has  an  active 
society  of  this  kind  and  their  warning  signs  can  be 
seen  prominently  displayed.  The  plan  is  also  pur- 
sued at  the  South. 


Exposition. 


Secretary  Filcher  of  the  State 
Board  of  Trade  is  a  very  busy  man 
nowadays  with  his  effort  to  fitly 
display  California  productions  at  the  Atlanta  E.\- 
position.  The  counties  are  coming  forward  with 
their  contributions,  and,  if  the  amounts  are  ade- 
quate, a  fine  display  will  be  packed,  forwarded  and 
put  up  in  good  shape.  It  will  certainly  be  a  good 
thing  to  have  California  well  represented  at  a 
Southern  exposition,  where  seekers  after  milder  cli- 


mates will  naturally  assemble  to  take  notes  for  the 
determination  of  their  future  courses,  and,  besides, 
there  are  many  things  which  we  should  sell  in  quan- 
titv  in  the  markets  of  the  cotton  States. 


Hay  Here 
and  Tliere. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that, 
while  we  have  hay  this  year 
cheaper  than  ever  before,  the  cen- 
tral west  is  suffering  for  hay,  and  advance  of  all 
animal  products  is  expected.  The  Bni  Ji  rs  Oazvttc 
of  last  week  says:  "  A  sharp  advance  is  to  be  noted 
in  the  price  of  hay,  and  it  is  now  tjuoted  at  from  $i:5 
to  $20  per  ton.  Two  light  crops  in  succession  have 
reduced  stocks  so  materially  that  prices  bid  fair  to 
mount  still  higher."  It  perhaps  costs  too  much  to 
ship  hay  to  the  East,  but  animal  products  can  be 
shipped.  And  yet  we  in  California  buy  trainloads  of 
provisions  made  from  animals  grown  on  high-priced 
feed  instead  of  producing  our  own.  Not  only  is  this 
wrong,  but  it  is  also  wrong  that  we  do  not  contest 
the  markets  of  the  great  Rocky  mountain  region 
with  California  provisions.  If  they  don't  want  fruit 
at  fair  prices,  give  them  California  hams,  bacon  and 
canned  meats. 


Caiiiplior 
Corner. 


It  is  currently  reported  that  the 
same  English  capitalists  who  made 
such  millions  by  operating  in  ni- 
trate in  South  America  have  now  turned  their  at- 
tention to  the  camphor  product  of  eastern  Asia. 
The  announcement  is  that  Col.  North,  the  nitrate 
king,  heads  the  syndicate  which  has  bought  up 
$1,000,000  worth  of  crude  camphor.  Unless  some- 
thing unforeseen  happens,  it  is  pi-edicted  that  cam- 
phor will  get  dearer  every  day.  Since  the  syndicate 
got  control  of  the  market,  camphor  has  gone  up  fully 
60  per  cent.  The  large  use  of  camphor  in  the  arts, 
such  as  the  making  of  celluloid,  has  created  a  vast 
demand  as  compared  with  the  old  medicinal  call  for 
it.  California  could  just  as  well  produce  camphor  as 
not  if  labor  conditions  can  be  made  propitious.  The 
camphor  tree  grows  here  with  all  the  freedom  of  a 
native  tree,  and  is  a  most  desirable  and  handsome 
evergreen.  Camphor  forests  are  suggested  to  those 
who  are  not  in  too  great  haste  for  returns. 

We  do  not  refer  to  "globe  trot- 
Trotters 

ters,"  they  are  always  abroad.  It 
Ahroa.i.  ^j^^  American  trotting  horse 

who,  according  to  his  friends'  testimony,  should 
shake  the  American  dust  from  his  hoofs  and  go  to 
England.  The  prejudices  against  turf  gambling, 
which  have  found  form  in  laws  in  New  York  and 
Connecticut,  and  perhaps  in  other  States,  restrict 
the  liberties  of  the  trotting  horse  and  his  devotees 
to  such  an  extent  that  a  refuge  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  old-time  high  social  function  of  race  gambling, 
which  is  so  lirmly  embedded  in  the  British  constitu- 
tion that  modern  reforms  are  not  likely  to  reach  it 
for  half  a  century.  The  opinions  of  trotting  grandees 
seem  to  be  divided  between  the  two  resources:  one 
to  take  the  horse  to  P^ngland,  the  other  to  make 
betting  a  good  social  form  in  this  country.  Perhaps 
trotting  enterprise  will  advance  in  both  directions, 
but  the  broadest  road  seems  to  be  toward  England, 
and  it  is  believed  that  trotting  once  well  shown 
there  will  capture  the  English  sporting  mind  com- 
pletely. If  this  is  the  case  we  shall  not  have  to  ex- 
port our  surplus  horses  in  tin  cans,  as  they  are  now 
doing  in  Oregon,  but  will  send  them  on  their  feet 
and  all  their  belongings  with  them.  The  American 
hog  and  the  American  steer  have  established  stand- 
ing abroad.  It  is  evidently  the  American  trotter's 
turn  now. 

Much  interest  is  being  manifested 
in  carrier  pigeons  just  now.  Long 
opuiar.  Hijrhts  are  being  constantly  made. 
A  very  satisfactory  trial  last  week  was  from  Fresno 
to  Mr.  A.  Carlisle's  loft  in  Berkeley.  A  regular 
carrier  service  is  being  arranged  for  between  the 
channel  islands  and  Santa  Barbara,  also  between 
Santa  Catalina  island  and  Los  Angeles.  There  have 
been  several  cases  of  anxious  waiting  recently  to 
hear  from  camping  parties  on  these  islands,  and  the 
pigeon  route  is  to  be  employed  to  remove  cause  for 
anxiety. 

.  The  doubt  about  the  efficacy  of  the 

Kehirtant 

rhizobius  is  still  prevalent  at  the 

Kliizolilus.  1    ii_  i  ' 

south,  and  the  creature  s  career 
in  California  is  not  yet  clearly  defined.  It  is  tele- 
graphed from  San  Bernardino  that  the  County  Com- 
missioners advise  that  the  rhizobius  be  no  longer 
trusted;  that  this  insect  has  proved  a  complete  fail- 
ure in  that  county  as  an  exterminator  of  that  pest  of 
orange  orchards,  the  black  scale.  For  some  reason 
which  cannot  be  explained,  the  parasite  does  not 
thrive  and  the  scale  is  more  abundant  than  ever.  In 
order  to  protect  the  orange  crop  for  the  coming 
year,  the  Commissioners  recommend  a  return  to  the 
old  methods  of  fumigation  at  once.  They  say  the  re- 
sult of  their  investigations,  which  have  been  in  prog- 
ress for  two  weeks  and  have  extended  to  all  parts  of 
the  county,  is  that  the  black  scale  is  much  more  nu- 
merous than  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  the  only  safety 
for  the  orange  grower  is  to  at  once  begin  spraying 


or  fumigating  the  orchards.  It  is  reported  that 
there  is  a  disposition  to  adopt  this  recommendation. 


of  Civilization. 


Hopper 
Klllins. 


Auet  l(»n  War 


The  ii„B  an  in.ie.x  "^ny  tributes  of  apprecia- 

tion of  the  glorious  pig,  but  we 
can  recall  none  at  this  moment 
more  glowing  than  that  which  we  find  in  an  address 
delivered  last  month  before  the  Iowa  Swine  Breeders' 
Association : 

I  think  we  may  say  there  is  a  very  close  relationship  be- 
tween swine  and  civilization.  In  all  'ages  and  countries  the 
herds  of  swine  may  be  taken  as  a  measure  or  gauge  of  the 
civilization  attained  by  the  inhabitants.  Like  hog,  like 
people.  Show  me  the  swine  of  a  country  and  I  will  tell  you 
off-hand  what  sort  of  human  beings  dwell  therein.  Where 
there  is  wildness,  savagery,  disorder  among  the  people,  the 
very  hogs  will  jmrtake  of  that  type  of  character.  Where  the 
people  are  domestic  and  peaceful,  their  swine  will  display  the 
best  domestic  qualities.  In  the  progress  from  barbarism  to- 
ward civilization,  the  swine  has  kept  even  pace  with  the  races 
of  mankind. 

And  yet  we  suppose  that  the  speaker  would  con- 
cede that  the  people  make  the  hog  and  not  the  hog 
the  people. 

Fortunately  we  did  not  get  as 
great  injury  from  grasshoppers 
this  year  as  was  at  one  time 
feared,  but  still  the  hoppers  had  it  too  much  their 
own  way  in  some  places.  The  arsenic-bran-molasses 
treatment  is  still  popular  in  this  State  and  yet  it 
will  be  well  to  hang  up  a  record  of  success  with  me- 
chanical devices  in  case  it  may  be  useful  some  other 
year.    The  following  is  such  a  record: 

Prof,  otto  Lugger,  State  Entomologist  of  Minnesota,  has 
had  in  suct!essful  operation  in  the  Red  River  valley  and  In 
Chicago  and  Pine  counties  40(J  "  hopper-dosers."  The  "hop- 
per-doser"  is  a  machine  about  eight  feet  long  and  two  feet 
wide.  It  is  made  on  the  plan  of  a  dust-pan,  is  of  tin  and  sits 
on  three  runners,  on  which  it  is  pulled  over  the  fields  by  a 
team  of  horses.  At  the  rear  of  the  pan  there  is  a  trough  the 
entire  length  of  the  machine,  in  which  there  is  an  inferior 
grade  of  coal  oil,  while  at  the  back  of  the  machine  there  is  a 
sheet  of  canvas.  The  hoppers  jump  into  the  pan  to  get  out  of 
its  way.  Those  that  fall  into  the  kerosene  and  are  immersed 
in  the  fluid  die  at  once,  while  the  hoppers  that  are  merely 
touched  by  the  oil  may  live  two  or  three  minutes  before  they 
succumb.  It  costs  the  State  #1.50  to  make  each  of  these  ma- 
chines. They  are  given  to  the  farmers  in  hopper-infested 
communities  in  order  to  encourage  them  in  getting  rid  of  the 
pest.  Four  hundred  and  twenty  machines  were  in  operation 
and  Prof.  Lugger  thus  figures  their  destructive  capacity: 
"Each  machine  caujrht  by  actual  measurement  two  to  six 
bushels  of  grasshoppers.  As,  however,  about  leu  times  as 
many  more  hoppers  jump  into  the  oil  and  out  again  to  die 
later,  such  a  machine  killed  from  twenty  to  sixty  bushels. 
We  had -121)  machines  and  there  were  many  days  when  all  of 
them  were  in  oijcration.  Of  course  the  killing  of  such  im- 
mense numbers  of  insects  had  the  desired  effect  and  saved 
the  crops  in  the  regions  infested,  in  all  about  seventy  square 
miles. 

The  issue  between  the  advocates 
of  open  and  closed  fruit  auctions 
""'  in  Chicago  is  still  being  resolutely 
waged.  Meetings  are  continually  being  held  at  Cali- 
fornia points  which  pronounce  strongly  in  favor  of 
Col.  Weinstock's  association  of  growers  and  ship- 
pers and  their  open  auctions.  The  Eastern  buyers 
are  evidently  profiting  by  the  war  and  propose  to 
get  all  there  is  in  it.  It  is  a  new  illustration  of  the 
ruin  in  allowing  the  fruit  to  compete  with  itself. 
The  following  sentences  are  quoted  from  a  Chicago 
broker's  circular  to  his  retailing  customers: 

The  wholesale  fruit  dealers  of  Chicago  are  determined  upon 
a  do.sed  auctidu.  The  shippers  of  fruit  are  determined  upon 
an  open  auction.  The  closed  auction  opened  their  busine.ss 
this  morning  iu  the  Illinois  Central  sheds.  The  open  auction 
will  conduct  its  business  as  formerly  in  the  Northwestern. 
Who  is  right  '.  That  is  to  he  seen  ;  in  short,  we  don't  care. 
What  we  are  after  now  is  to  buy  fruit  as  cheap  as  we  can. 
We  only  wish  the  right  one  to  win.  There  will  certainly  be 
some  sacrifices  of  California  fruit  here  in  the  next  ten  days. 
Come  on  and  place  your  order  with  us.  We  are  in  to  buy  the 
goods  as  cheap  as  we  can  for  you  and  give  you  the  best  obtain- 
able bargains,  and  our  charges  are  but  ten  cents  a  package 
for  buying  them. 

It  is  a  little  discouraging  that  all  along  during  the 
ten  years  that  efforts  have  been  made  for  better 
marketing  of  California  fruits  at  the  East  there  have 
been  vested  interests,  which  have  either  perverted 
promising  measures  or  stamped  them  out  utterly. 
It  is  time  this  cruel  war  was  over.  It  is  fattening 
the  dealers  and  starving  the  producers. 

The  ever-popular  speed  features 
of  the  State  Fair  promise  to  be  un- 
usually attractive  this  year.  It  is 
announced  from  Sacramento  that  the  entries  for  the 
slower  classes  of  trotters  and  pacers  closed  August 
1st,  and  Secretary  Smith  has  been  busily  engaged 
since  in  properly  classifying  them.  In  the  2:25  pace 
there  are  sixteen  entries;  in  the  2:25  trot  nine  en- 
tries; 2:40  trot  eleven  entries;  and  in  the  2:27  trot 
seventeen  entries.  The  two-mile  heat  race  has  six 
entries  and  the  2:1'J  pace  eleven  entries.  The  en- 
tries for  the  faster  classes  will'not  close  until  August 
24th.  The  running  stakes  filled  far  better  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  the  society. 

.  .  The  State  Labor  Bureau  is  doing 

Lalior  ° 

much  to  place  the  unemployed  in 

Bureau.  .         .,      ,.  - 

wage-earning  situations.  Its  free 
information  features  are  proving  popular.  It  is 
stated  that  nearly  5tlO  positions  were  found  for  the 
unemployed  since  the  Bureau  started  three  weeks 
ago.  The  Labor  Commissioner  invites  correspondence 
from  all  those  needing  laborers  of  any  kind. 


KarioB  at  the 
State  Fair. 


August  10,  1805. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

That  in  the  middle  of  the  harvest  season  in  this 
State— a  State  that  is  favored  by  nature  beyond  any 
other  in  the  Union— over  three  thousand  unemployed 
men  should  register  their  names  at  the  employment 
bureau  recently  established  by  the  Labor  Commis- 
sioner in  San  Francisco  is  indicative  of  a  state  of 
things  which,  if  it  should  become  permanent,  bodes 
evil  to  the  State.  Of  a  somewhat  parallel  condition 
of  affairs  Thomas  Jefferson,  writing  from  Fontaine- 
bleau,  France,  October  28,  1785,  in  a  letter  to  Rev. 
James  Madison,  recently  printed  for  the  first  time 
by  Paul  Leicester  Ford,  says:  "Then  comes  the 
most  numerous  of  all  classes,  that  is,  the  poor  who 
cannot  find  work.  I  asked  myself  what  could  be  the 
reason  so  many  should  be  permitted  to  beg  who  are 
willing  to  work,  in  a  country  where  there  is  a  very 
considerable  proportion  of  uncultivated  land  ?  "  In 
view  of  the  labor  situation  here  one  is  tempted  to  re- 
peat the  inquiry  of  the  great  Virginia  statesman 
and  philosopher.  At  the  period  when  JefTerson 
wrote  the  people  of  France  were  the  poorest  and 
most  distressed  in  Europe;  they  are  now  the  hap- 
piest and  most  thrifty.  Then,  the  condition  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States  was  almost  idyllic 
in  its  simplicity  and  comfort;  now,  while  not 
acknowledged  by  the  law,  society  is  stratified  in 
ranks  as  in  Europe,  and  representatives  of  Dives 
and  Lazarus  abound  both  in  city  and  country. 

To  discuss  the  question  as  to  what  has  wrought 
these  changes  would  require  a  volume,  but  it  is 
sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  say  that  it  has 
been  brought  about  in  France  by  the  parcelling  out 
among  the  industrious  and  thrifty  peasants  of  that 
country  of  the  vast  uncultivated  or  partly  cultivated 
dominion  held  by  the  idle  and  profligate  nobility  at 
the  time  when  Jefferson  wrote.    The  altered  condi- 
tion of  affairs  in  the  United  States  may,  in  part,  be 
attributed  to  the  industrial  changes  of   the  past  | 
century.    With  the  mtroduction  of  the  manufactur- 
ing system,  beginning  say  about  the  year  1820,  and 
the  foreign  immigration  thereby  induced,  came  a 
revolution  in  social  and  industrial  affairs.    From  a 
nation  of  small  farmers,  widely  dispersed,  the  United 
States  has  become  one  of  the  greatest  manufacturing 
countries  of   the  world,    subject   to   the  frequent 
periods  of  commercial  depression  which  seem  in- 
separable from  such  a  condition.    Great  cities  have 
multiplied  with  their  immense  industrial  population — 
a  population  which  has  no  knowledge  of  agriculture, 
with  not  only  no  adaptability  to  pursue  it,   but  a 
positive  dislike  for  the  country  and  for  country  life. 
To  be  sure  good  land  is  not  to  be  had  for  the  asking 
in  California  nor  anywhere  else  in  the  country,  as 
was  the  case  at  an  earlier  period,  but  if  it  was  we 
doubt  many  of  the  idle  laborers  in  San  Francisco 
would  submit  to  the    hardship   and  self-restraint 
necessary  to  till  it  and  make  homes  upon  it  as  has 
been  done  by  the  people  of  France.    We  do  not  feel 
called  upon  to  suggest  a  remedy  for  the  state  of 
things  we  have  referred  to,  but  leave  it  to  our  read- 
ers to  draw  their  own  conclusions. 


When  Senator  Gorman  of  Maryland  put  himself  in 
the  way  of  the  Cleveland- Wilson  tariff  bill  last  win- 
ter and  after  a  bitter  fight  succeeded  in  throwing  it 
into  the  ditch,  the  President  was  very  mad  and,  in  a 
public  letter,  denounced  Gorman's  course  as  per- 
fiidious,  treasonable  and  dishonorable.  From  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Gorman  struck  back  in 
terms  extremely  personal  and  nasty;  and  since  that 
time  there  has  been  open  enmity  between  the  house 
of  Cleveland  and  the  house  of  Gorman.  It  was  de- 
termined by  the  President  that  the  Maryland 
Senator  should  feel  the  heaviness  of  the  Executive 
wrath  in  his  own  State,  and  to  that  end,  anti-Gor- 
man men  were  put  into  all  the  Government  offices 
and  in  all  ways  possible  the  anti-Gorman  sentiment 
in  Maryland  was  encouraged  and  promoted.  It  was 
an  effort  openly  made  to  help  the  enemies  of  the 
Senator  to  organize  the  party  against  him.  But, 
like  many  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  political  schemes,  it 
has  failed.  In  the  Maryland  Democratic  State  Con- 
vention, held  last  week  at  Baltimore,  Mr.  Gorman 
had  things  all  his  own  way.  A  resolution  endorsing 
the  Cleveland  administration  was  voted  down;  and 
when  it  came  to  selecting  State  committeemen,  only 


friends  of  the  Senator  were  chosen.  It  was  a  slap 
in  the  face  with  a  cold  hand  by  the  Democrats  of 
Maryland  to  the  Democratic  President. 

In  Missouri — the  home  of  "Silver  Dick"  Bland — 
the  whole  powers  of  the  National  Administration 
have  been  employed  to  overcome  the  f>*ee  silver  senti- 
ment in  the  Democratic  party.  All  recent  appoint- 
ments to  office  have  been  of  pronounced  anti-silver 
men,  and  by  this  and  other  methods  the  party  or- 
ganization has  been  captured  in  the  Cleveland  in- 
terests. But  on  Tuesday  of  this  week  the  State 
Convention  overturned  the  whole  business,  denounc- 
ing the  Cleveland  policy  and  pledging  the  Democratic 
party  of  Missouri  to  free  coinage.  The  currency 
resolutions  are  as  follows: 

nexolvnl,  That  we,  the  Democratic  party  of  Missouri,  in 
convention  assembled,  demand  the  free  and  unlimited  coin- 
age of  gold  and  silver  into  primary  or  redemption  money  at 
the  ratio  of  1(5  to  1,  without  waiting  for  the  action  or  approval 
of  any  other  nation  ;  and,  second, 

lirsolral.  That  we  are  irrevocably  opposed  to  the  substitu- 
tion for  metallic  money  of  a  panic-breeding  corporation  credit 
currency  based  on  a  single  metal,  the  supply  of  which  is  so 
limited  that  it  can  be  <'ornered  at  any  time  by  a  few  banking 
institutions  in  Europe  and  America;  third, 

Rcsidved,  That  we  are  opposed  to  the  policy  and  practice  of 
surrendering  to  the  holders  of  the  obligations  of  the  United 
States  the  option  reserved  by  law  to  the  Government  of  re- 
deeming of  its  obligations  in  either  silver  coin  or  gold  coin ; 
fourth, 

Haitilvril,  That  we  are  opposed  to  the  issuing  of  interest- 
bearing  bonds  of  the  United  States  in  time  of  peace,  and  espe- 
cially are  we  opposed  to  placing  the  treasury  of  the  Govern- 
ment under  the  control  of  any  syndicate  of  bankers  and  the 
issuance  of  bonds  to  be  sold  by  them  at  an  enormous  profit  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  the  Federal  Treasury  with  gold  to 
maintain  the  policy  of  gold  monometallism. 

It  was  further  determined  that  the  Democratic 
party  should  be  officially  represented  in  the  coming 
Silver  Congress  at  Washington  and  the  State  Demo- 
cratic Committee  was  reorganized  on  a  silver  basis. 

These  events  have  a  double  significance — they 
emphasize  the  breach  between  the  President  and 
his  party,  and  they  show  the  tendencies  of  the 
Democratic  party  toward  the  currency  issue.  In 
only  one  of  four  States — Kentucky — in  which  Demo- 
cratic conventions  have  recently  been  held  has 
there  been  a  show  of  favor  for  the  Administration  or 
the  slightest  disposition  to  accept  Mr.  Cleveland's 
money  policy.  The  Democrats  of  Illinois,  Maryland 
and  Missouri  are  openly  in  rebellion  against  their 
national  leader  on  the  silver  question;  and  it  is 
believed  that  all  the  Southern  States  will  join  with 
them.  Even  in  Kentucky,  where  the  personal  in- 
fluence of  Secretary  Carlisle  carried  the  day  for 
Cleveland  and  the  gold  standard,  it  is  declared  that 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  party  are  for  free  silver. 
All  this  makes  it  very  difficult  to  fortell  the  Demo- 
cratic position  next  year.  That  there  will  be  a 
powerful  silver  faction  nobody  can  doubt;  and  it  is 
freely  declared  that  if  it  cannot  force  the  nomination 
of  a  free  silver  man  it  will  withdraw  and  name  an 
independent  silver  candidate.  One  difficulty  is  the 
absence  of  a  really  strong  man.  All  the  present 
leaders — Carlisle,  Whitney,  et  al. — are  pronounced 
gold  standardists.  There  are  silver  men  in  plenty 
beyond  Mason  and  Dixon,  but  probably  it  would  not 
be  deemed  good  politics  to  go  South  for  a  candidate. 


"  Passolina  "  or  "  Zante  Currant"  Qrape. 

A  Striking  Presentation  of  the  Matter. 

To  THE  Editor:— In  your  issue  of  theSdinst.,  I 
notice  an  article  on  the  "Zante  currant,"  in  which 
you  state  that  in  the  East  they  are  trying  to  have 
the  Passolina  or  Zante  currant  raisins  passed  as 
"dried  currants"  instead  of  dried  grapes  or  raisins. 

The  "Passolina" — for  that  is  the  commercial 
name  of  the  Black  Corinth  raisin  grape  when  dried, 
in  the  Orient — is  a  grape,  which  was  first  grown 
about  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  in  Greece,  hence  its  name 
of  Corinth  (by  corruption,  "  currants  "),  the  grapes 
dried  looking  very  much  like  dried  currants;  and  if 
they  were,  by  the  way,  they  would  not  be  smllcss. 
Of  the  three  varieties  of  seedless  Corinth  grapes,  it 
is  the  black  which  is  mostly  planted  and  raised,  and 
is  the  very  one  that  produces  the  Passolina  or  what 
is  known  in  England  and  the  United  States  under 
the  name  of  currants,  or  Zante  curi-ants,  the  island 
of  that  name  growing  immense  quantities  of  them. 

Some  twelve  years  ago,  in  the  columns  of  the 
Press,  I  agitated  the  question  of  the  Zante  cur- 
rants, and  gave  a  description  of  the  cultivating,  cur- 
ing, etc.,  of  that  famous  little  raisin  grape,  and  1 
think  that  the  article  woul(^  ^t£!,nd  being  repybUslietl 


in  your  columns,  since  the  Zante  currant  question  is 
getting  to  be  so  generally  discussed. 

Tlie  Corintii  Grapes. 

(Prom  the  Riikai.  Phess  of  Sept.  I.  lS8:i.) 

The  "  Zante  currant  "  is  known  by  that  name  only  in  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain;  but  in  most  of  Europe,  es- 
pecially in  the  East  or  Orient,  where  that  grape  is  grown,  it 
goes  under  the  name  -'Passolina."  That  word  has  an  Italian 
origin,  Passolino  being  the  diminutive  of  Passa,  from  Ura 
Passa  or  common  raisin  ;  thus  Ura  Passolina.  or  Passolina  for 
short,  means  very  small  raisins.  There  are  three  distinct 
varieties  of- the  seedless  Corinth  grape,  viz.,  White  Corinth, 
Rose  Corinth,  Black  Corinth.  The  White  and  Kose  Corinth 
differ  only  in  color,  so  that  all  that  will  be  said  here  in  regard 
to  the  White  Corinth  will  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  rose 
variety. 

The  White  Corinth  has  been  successfully  grown  in  California 
by  Messrs.  W.  B.  West,  of  Stockton,  E.  Eisen,  of  Fresno,  by 
myself,  and  others.  It  is  a  very  stout  grower  and  <iuite  pro- 
ductive, if  cultivated  right.  The  berries,  like  those  of  all 
Corinth  varieties,  are  very  small,  almost  round,  skin  very 
thin,  perfectly  seedless,  of  an  amber  color  (ruby-like  with  the 
rose  variety ),  thickly  set,  sweet  and  very  juicy. 

The  vines  must  be  given  very  long  pruning,  and  I  should  be 
of  the  opinion  that  a  northern  or  cool  exposure  here  in  Cali- 
fornia is  preferable,  and  that  stakes  ought  to  be  done  away 
with  as  soon  as  the  vines  go  to  bearing,  this  grape,  on  account 
of  its  small  size  and  tender  skin,  needing  all  the  shade  of  its 
large  bluish-green  leaves  to  save  them  being  burned  up  by 
the  sun. 

The  White  Corinth  ripens  very  early,  and  while  all  other 
raisin  grapes,  such  as  Sultana,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and 
others,  are  still  green.  This  is  a  very  important  character- 
istic of  this  as  well  as  all  other  varieties  of  the  Corinth  family. 
When  cured,  the  White  Corinth  is  of  a  light  brownish  color, 
very  sweet,  and  I  was  going  to  add,  delicious. 

The  Black  Corinth,  the  variety  that  produces  the  vrorld- 
renowned  Passolina,  or  Zante  currant,  is  in  all  respects  a 
very  different  grape.  The  vines  are  trained  to  a  height  of 
about  two  feet  and  a  half,  when  they  are  allowed  to  Ijranch 
out.  The  branches  are  of  medium  size  but  very  numerous  and 
well  set.  The  berries  are  black,  round  and  regular  in  form; 
the  skin  is  thin  and  delicate.  The  Black  Corinth  has  the 
name  of  being  one  of  our  best  table  grapes  and  splendidly 
flavored.  Unlike  any  other  grapes  which  thrive  best  on  the 
sides  of  mountains,  this  one  does  best  in  valleys  and  on  land 
on  a  level  with  the  sea,  for  it  requires,  to  be  successfully 
grown,  an  abundant  and  constant  moisture. 

THE  I'ASSOLINA  AT  HOME. 

In  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  and  also  that  of  Patras,  where  the 
sea  is  confined  between  the  mountains  of  Hellades  and  Pelo- 
ponnesus, the  vines,  instead  of  being  planted  on  the  sides  of 
those  mountains,  are  planted  close  to  the  shore,  and  so  close  to 
it  that  in  stormy  weather  the  foliage  of  the  vines  is  sprinkled 
all  over  with  the  very  water  of  the  sea. 

In  those  Passolina  or  Black  Corinth  vineyards  the  land  is 
divided  into  so  many  squares  surrounded  by  canals  or  ditches, 
the  vines  being  planted  in  rows.  At  the  beginning  of  Decem- 
ber the  ground  is  made  loose  around  the  vines,  first  to  destroy 
the  weeds  started  by  the  fall  rains,  then  to  render  more  easy 
the  heeling  up  of  the  vines,  which  is  done  pretty  high  up,  to 
keep  thein  constantly  moist.  In  the  spring  that  dirt  is  taken 
out  from  arovmd  the  vines  and  thruwii  in  the  center  of  the 
space  between  the  rows;  and  at  the  foot  of  each  vine  more 
dirt  is  taken  out  so  as  to  make  a  hole  funnel-like  into  which 
water  may  have  a  chance  to  soak  in  and  remain.  As  soon  as 
the  first  leaves  make  their  appearance  the  irrigation  canals  or 
ditches  are  opened  and  the  ground  flooded.  The  water  is 
allowed  to  stand  two  hours  in  a  square,  and  is  then  run  ofl'  to 
another  square  by  means  of  small  gates.  During  blooming 
time  the  vines  are  not  flooded.  About  two  weeks  after  bloom- 
ing time,  when  the  grapes  have  attained  the  size  of  small 
shot,  the  canals  are  opened  again  and  the  ground  flooded  in 
the  same  manner  as  described  above,  one  square  at  one  time. 
This  flooding  operation  is  renewed  once  a  month  till  the  crop 
of  grapes  is  picked. 

Few  grapes  are  .so  precocious  as  the  Corinth  grapes.  The 
Black  Corinth  is  picked  about  the  middle  of  .luly.  At  that 
time  the  vines  are  so  thickly  covered  with  grapes  that  hardly 
a  leaf  can  be  seen.  Some  vines  bear  as  much  each  as  .")()0  to 
(iOO  bunches  of  grapes.  The  most  productive  vines  are  those 
alongside  walks  and  ditches,  where  air  is  renewed  more 
rapidly  and  the  moisture  more  constant. 

At  vintage  times,  when  the  moment  has  come  to  gather  the 
grapes,  mountain  people,  men,  women  and  children,  descend 
from  their  mountain  homes  to  the  plains  below,  where  they 
build  temporary  abodes  out  of  branches  with  their  green 
foliage;  and  in  these  rude  but  pleasant  huts  those  simple  peo- 
ple pass  the  Passolina  time  more  gayly  than  our  aristocratic 
classes  do  the  summer  season  in  their  Saratogas  and  Long 
Branches. 

THE  OATHEKINO. 

To  gather  the  grapes  they  have  a  basket  hanging  on  the 
left  arm,  while  the  right  hand  is  armed  with  a  small,  crooked- 
point,  sharp  hand-bill,  the  bunches,  as  quickly  as  they  are 
cut,  falling  into  the  basket,  which  is  held  up  right  under  the 
vines.    This  operation  is  done  with  surprising  rapidity. 

After  the  labors  of  the  day,  all  the  people  gather  them- 
selves in  front  of  their  rustic  homes  and  build  large  bonfires 
with  faggots  of  grape  branches,  which  spread  their  vivid  and 
red  light  far  away,  and  all  over  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  from 
Lutraki  to  Elid.  Here  the  light  of  those  thousands  of  bon- 
fires is  reflected  on  the  tranquil  waters  of  the  gulf ;  there  it 
illuminates  the  base  of  the  mountains  of  Peloponnesus,  while 
the  gav  "  roK/ioij/riir.-i "  around  those  fires  of  the  Passolina 
dance,  with  songs  for  music  and  the  clapping  of  hands  to  keep 
time.  Then,  little  by  little,  the  fires  will  cease  cracklitig  and 
sparkling,  till  they  finally  die  out,  leaving  behind  nothing  but 
burning  coals,  over  which  are  roasted  lambs,  and  even  sheep 
and  calves,  more  vine  faggots  being  thrown  on  tlu;  fire,  for 
their  smoke  is  said  to  give  the  meat  a  most  delic^ious  taste. 

Do  not  those  simple  rustic  scenes  of  the  Passolina  bring 
to  mind  those  other  and  primitive  .scenes  of  old  so  beautifully 
described  and  sang  by  Homer  <  Indeed,  Peloponnesus,  during 
the  Passolina  harvest,  gets  back  her  pfietry  of  old. 

The  picking  of  grapes  lasts  about  two  weeks,  the  grapes 
being  put  at  once  to  dry  right  upon  the  ground  which  has  been 
previously  leveled  off  here  and  there,  and  covered  with  very 
dry  and  pulverized  cow  dung,  the  latter  being  a  retainer  of 
heat,  and  facilitates  very  much  the  drying  of  the  grapes.  The 
bunches  are  placed  with  care  side  by  side  on  those  plain  plat- 
forms of  cow  dung,  and  kept  there  for  seven  days.  During 
that  interval,  if  it  rains,  the  crop  of  raisins  is  lost.  The 
bunches  are  turned  over  every  other  day. 

After  the  raisins  are  fully  cured,  they  are  rubbed  with  the 
hands  to  make  them  fall  from  the  stems,  a  very  easy  opera- 
tion. Then  they  are  thrown  into  a  sieve,  through  the  holes  of 
which  pass  dirt 'and  the  stems  of  the  berries,  the  niisins  alone 
remaining  in  the  sieve.  At  Patras  they  use  now  a  kind  of 
machine  that  makes  the  raisins  fall  on  one  side  and  all  other 
substances  on  the  other  side.  After  the  raisins  have  been  so 
cleansed  thev  are  stored  in  large  ro'uns  and  packed  in  them 
from  floor  to  ceiling.  There  thoy  stick  together,  and  when 
ready  to  export  them  they  are  loosened  up  with  a  pick  or  mnt- 
t(x;k.'  Thev  do  not  adhui  e  together  vei-y  much,  and  they  get 
loose  again  by  simply  ruljbing  with  the  hands;  if  having  been 
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wet,  they  stick  together  very  firmly.  These  raisins  are  ex- 
ixirted  in*  sacks  and  hogsheads. 

Now  I  will  add  a  few  more  remarks  on  that  sub- 
ject. That  the  currants  are  raisins  that  is,  dried 
grapes — I  suppose  there  is  no  question  in  the 
minds  of  any  sensible  people;  but  let  me  tell  you 
that  there  is  quite  a  difference  between  the  Black 
Corinth  which  makes  the  currants  of  commerce  and 
the  White  Corinth  and  Sultana,  also  seedless  varieties, 
and  I  know  some  people  who  used  Sultanas  in  lieu  of 
common  currants,  who  have  pone  back  to  the  use  of 
the  latter,  for,  especially  for  cakes,  which  are 
naturally  sweet,  they  found  the  Sultanas  loo  snot 
and  lacking  in  that  picjuancy  which  has  made  the 
Black  Corinth  so  popular;  and  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  our  Sultanas  would  not.  even  with  a  duty  on 
currants,  clean  the  latter  entirely  out  of  the  market. 
In  ray  idea,  it  would  be  more  simple  and  rational  for 
us  to  try  raising  the  Black  Corinth  instead  of  the 
"White  Corinth  and  Sultana,  if  we  want  to  make  a 
serious  opposition  to  the  imported  currants. 

I  believe  that  I  was  the  introducer  of  the  Black 
Corinth  into  California,  having  imported  it  on  my 
place  over  twenty  years  ago  from  upper  Italy,  hav- 
ing been  unable  to  procure  it  from  France.  As  at 
that  time  I  did  not  know  anything  about  its  culture, 
I  planted  it,  like  my  other  grape  varieties,  without 
any  regard  to  its  peculiar  culture,  that  grape  re- 
quiring all  the  year  around  a  constant  moisture, 
which  I  could  not  give  it  on  my  hilly  place.  1  found 
out  that  without  that  extra  moisture  the  vines  bear 
much  fewer  bunches  and  that  the  berries  are  much 
smaller.  Again  I  say  why  not,  in  view  of  the  in- 
creased demand  of  that  very  raisin,  try  to  raise  it  in 
California  in  such  quantities  as  we  are  raising 
Sultanas  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  San  Joaquin 
and  Sacramento  valleys  they  would  be  able  to  give  it 
the  special  culture  and  Hooding  that  that  grape  re- 
quires to  bear  its  wonderful  crops,  and  it  would  be 
the  shortest  way  to  compete  with  the  imported 
article,  and  not  try  to  pass  our  siirn  t  §ultanasfor  the 
jn't/iKiiii  currant.  Felix  Gillet. 

Nevada  City,  Cal.,  Aug.  4,  1895. 
There  has  been  some  disappointment  in  the  bear- 
ing of  the  Black  Corinth  grapes  in  some  parts  of 
California.  It  has  in  some  situations  shown  some 
seeds,  owing,  probably,  to  the  fact  that  our  climate 
is  more  favorable  to  seed-making  than  the  Grecian 
islands.  But  this  does  not  affect  the  main  question, 
which  is  to  show  that  the  so-called  "  Zante  currant" 
is  a  dried  grape  or  raisin.  There  is  no  question 
about  that  fact  in  any  intelligent  mind,  and  raisins 
from  the  Grecian  islands  should  pay  duty  just  as 
other  foreign-made  raisins  have  to. — Ed. 

Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


Omaha  and  Kansas  City  and  to  intermediate  points 
will  remain  at  the  same  figure,  as  well  as  the  rate  of 
7")  cents  per  1(10  pounds  to  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Boston  and  common  points. 


Weather  and  Crops. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. , 
August  7,  1895,  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CAI.IPOKNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

:  age  Seasonal  Raln- 

Maximum  Temperature 
for  the  Week  

Minimum  Temperature 

.11 

OS 

13 

66 

52 

Red  Blufl  

.16 

.03 

.02 

108 

64 

Sacramento  

.04 

T 

T 

100 

58 

San  Francisco 

.01 

T 

.01 

NO 

52 

Fresno   

T 

T 

T 

no 

m 

Los  Angeles 

T 

T 

»'  1 

>^ 

.=)H 

San  Diego 

03  1 

74 

en 

Yuma . . 

.01 

.45 

.19 

114 

74 

5anta  Clara  Valley  Poultry  Association. 


T(i  THK  Editor: — At  the  regular  monthly  meeting 
of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  Poultry  Association,  held 
in  San  Jose  August  3,  1895,  the  following  action  was 
taken: 

Rf«<i(r<(i,  That  as  the  State  Agricultural  Society  refuses  to 
recognize  the  standard  of  perfection,  that  the  "members  of 
this  society  refuse  to  show  their  birds  at  Sacramento. 

Rixnlvetl,  Thai  our  action  in  refusing  to  show  at  Sacramento 
be  communicated  to  all  the  poultry  associations  throughout 
the  State  and  to  the  State  Agricultural  Society. 


San  Jose,  August  6. 


E  W.  Anderson,  Secretary. 


The  Santa  Fe  has  given  notice  of  a  new  rate  on 
canned  goods  of  85  cents  per  100  pounds  to  Cincin- 
nati, Detroit  and  common  points,  while  a  rate  of  90 
cents  per  100  pounds  to  Pittsburg.  Buffalo  and  com- 
mon points  has  been  put  into  effect  over  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  railroad  and  Santa  Pe  system, 
in  connection  with  lines  leading  East  from  St.  Louis 
and  Chicago.  The  rate  of  75  cents  per  100  pounds 
on  canned  goods  to  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Minoeapolis, 


Repot  t  of    the  State  Weather   Service  for    Week  KiKlinK 
nth  Inst. 

Director  Barwick  of  the  California  Weather  and 
Crop  Service  summarizes  as  follows  : 

The  average  temperatures  for  the  week  ending 
Mondav,  Aug.  5,  1895  was  :  For  Eureka,  58°;  Fresno, 
84°;  Los  Angeles,  70°;  Red  Bluff,  82°:  Sacramento, 
7<i;  San  Francisco,  62°;  San  Luis  Obispo,  U8°;  San 
Diego,  08^ 

As  compared  with  the  normal  temperatures,  an 
excess  of  heat  was  reported  of  two  degrees  at 
Eureka,  one  degree  at  Fresno  and  two  degrees  at 
Sacramento  and  San  Francisco.  At  the  same  time 
a  heat  deficiency  was  reported  at  Los  Angeles  of 
three  degrees.  Red  Bluff  one  degree,  and  San  Diego 
one  degree. 

There  was  a  sprinkle  of  rain  reported  to  have 
fallen  at  numerous  places  in  the  lower  San  Joaquin 
valley  and  in  Santa  Barbara,  Ventura  and  Los 
Angeles  counties,  but  the  amount  was  so  small  that 
no  damage  was  done. 

The  hot  weather  has  had  a  tendency  to  rapidly 
ripen  the  fruit  crop,  making  it  come  into  market 
quite  rapidly  and  almost  too  fast  for  the  canneries. 
The  fruit  crop  is  a  light  one,  with  the  exception  of 
peaches,  which  will  be  a  pretty  fair  crop  and  of 
most  excellent  quality. 

Grain  harvest  is  about  completed  and  the  output 
is  the  poorest  in  years.  The  grape  crop  promises  to 
be  a  good  one,  as  is  also  the  raisin  crop.  Beans  are 
improving  under  the  warm  weather  and  hops  are 
doing  fairly  well,  but  there  will  not  be  a  full  crop. 

The  week's  weather  has  been  a  very  favorable  one 
for  all  summer  crops. 

SHeranii-iito  \Hlley. 

Teiiam.\  (lied  Bluff)— The  grain  crop  is  short  and  the  quality 
{loor. 

Si  TTER  lO'Bannonsl— The  drying  season  is  in  full  blast  and 
the  work  will  be  shorter  than  for  several  years  past,  which 
means  a  shorter  crop. 

Y\  K\  (Marysvillel— The  weather  has  been  usual  for  the 
.season.  The  grain  harvest  is  over  and  results  very  poor. 
Peaches  are  ripening  slowly,  and  crop  very  considerably  less 
than  usual.  A  large  canning  pack  is  being  put  up  here,"  both 
canneries  being  run  to  their  fullest  capacities. 

Sa(  UAMUNTo  (Sacramento)  Bartlett  pears  about  all  picked 
and  peaches  are  coming  in  freely.  Grapes  will  be  a  heavy 
crop. 

Yoi.o  (Tancred)— Peach  drying  begun  and  the  crop  is  a  light 
one.  (Uur.nigan)— Thra.shing  about  finished  and  the  output 
was  about  four  sacks  to  the  acre. 

Napa  Valley. 

Nai-a  (Napa)— The  high  winds  of  the  past  few  days  have 
thinned  the  pears  from  ofT  the  trees  in  this  vicinity,  which 
were  already  thin  enough.  (Calistoga)— Threshing  in  this 
valley  is  well  under  way  and  the  yield  will  be  about  average. 

Sonoma  Valley. 

Sonoma  (Stony  Point)  -  Corn  and  potatoes  are  slightly  in- 
jured by  the  grasshoppers.  (Fulton)— The  farmers  are  well 
pleased  with  their  hay  and  grain  crops,  while  the  hops  and 
grapes  look  exceedingly  well.  The  grasshopper  {test  has  some- 
what subsided. 

Santa  Clara'  Valley. 

Ai.AMEDA  (San  Leandro)  —  Apricots  are  nearly  all  picked. 
Tomatoes  are  doing  well.    Harvesting  corn  is  now  in  order. 

Santa  Ci.AKA  (Cupertino) -Apricot  drying  is  nearly  over, 
and  a  much  smaller  amount  of  fruit  was  harvested  than  was 
expected  early  in  the  sea.son.  One  orchard  that  was  expected 
to  yield  sixty  tons  only  produced  six  tons.  Prunes  are  fast 
taking  on  their  royal  colors:  the  old  trees  giving  the  best 
promise  of  good  crop.s,  the  young  trees  showing  but  little 
fruit.  (Santa  Clara)— The  apricot  crop  will  be  pretty  well 
cleaned  up  this  week.  Next  comes  the  peaches.  The  harvest 
of  seeds  on  the  great  seed  farms  will  soon  be  in  full  blast. 
The  yield  in  some  fields  is  reported  to  be  excellent.  (Camp- 
bell)"—The  canneries  and  driers  are  running  full  Ijlast  here. 
Pears  have  begun  to  come  in,  the  earlier  peaches  are  ripening 
very  rapidly  and  prunes  will  come  to  the  drier  next  week. 

.San  .Joaquin  Valley. 

Fkesno  (Easton)— The  whole  county  is  under  a  cloud.  There 
has  been  a  sprinkle  of  rain.  A  rain  now  would  be  very  dis- 
advantageous to  all  tree  fruit  and  grapes.  All  the  finest  of 
our  Muscat  grapes  grow  on  the  ground  and  a  through  wetting 
would  cause  all  the  finest  berries  to  burst  open.  Muscats  and 
Malagas  now  contain  of  saccharine.  Three  weeks  more  of 
hot  sveather  would  probably  make  them  suOiciently  ripe  for 
raisins.  (Fresnoi — Weather  quite  cool  for  the  season. 
Showers  of  rain  fell  on  the  M.  Kaisin  picking  and  curing  will 
commence  on  the  I'.ith.  (Huron) — The  grain  acreage  was  very 
much  larger  than  any  one  had  predicted  and  the  yield  lighter. 

Ti  i.AKK  ((Joshen)— Wheat  and  barley  are  being  delivered  at 
the  warehouses  freely.  Wheat  not  near  as  good  as  was  ex- 
fjected  on  account  of  rust  and  smut.  Alfalfa  not  doing  well. 
(Tulare)— Grain  will  be  short  of  expectations. 

Southern  California. 

Santa  Bakuaka  (Santa  Maria)— Weather  warmer  than  nor- 
mal, but  not  too  much  so  to  injure  beans,  which  are  now  doing 
well.  Wheat  mostly  thrashed  and  the  crop  is  a  poor  one. 
Barley  and  oats  are  a  much  better  crop.  Apricots  all  dried 
but  about  one-third  of  a  crop.  Prunes  and  pears  also  a  light 
crop.  A  sprinkle  of  rain  on  the  3d.  Highest  and  lowest  tem- 
peratures, ■S()°  and  4(i°. 

Vknti  ka  (Fremontville)— The  week's  weather  has  been  fa- 
vorable for  beans.  Peaches  are  ripening,  but  the  quality 
seems  to  be  infcriiir.  The  ground  is  very  dry  and  gardens  are 
IKwr.  The  rainfall  last  winter  (15  inches)  "was  not  sufficient 
on  account  of  the  drought  last  year.  Potatoes  are  poor  in 
quality. 

Los  AxriEi.EH  (Los  Angeles)— Two  clear  mornings  occurred 
during  the  week,  otherwise  foggy  or  cloudy  mornings  pre- 
vailed ;  the  days  were  clear  and  warmer  at  the  close  of  the 
week.  Warm  weather  prevailed  in  the  interior.  Corn  prom- 
ises well.  Crops  are  in  good  condition.  A  sprinkle  of  rain  fell 
on  the  evening  of  the  1st. 

San  Beknariiino  (Cucamonga)— Pear  orchards  are  doing  re- 
markably well  this  year.  The  trees  are  well  loaded  with 
large,  smooth  fruit.     Most  of  the  fruit  has  already  been  sold. 

San  DiEoo  (Ppway)— Highest  and  lowest  temperatures  dur-   to  do  it. 


ing  the  week  were  quite  uniform,  there  being  a  range  of  onlv 
five  degrees  for  the  former  and  three  for  the  latter  Peaches 
are  ripening  rapidly  and  drying  is  in  progress. 

Coast  CouDtleg. 
San  Benito— The  hot  weather  for  the  past  week  has  greatly 
assisted  in  drying  apricots;  the  crop  is  now  about  all  gathered 
and  there  was  only  about  one-third  of  a  crop.    There  will  be  a 
large  yield  of  prunes,  especially  of  the  French  variety. 

San  Lris  Obisi-o  (San  Luis  Obispot— The  week  has  been 
quite  warm,  with  some  heavy  fogs  which  have  been  beneficial 
to  the  bean  crop  on  light  lands.  Beans  on  the  bottom  lands 
require  warmer  weather  now  or  they  will  not  fill  before  cold 
weather  sets  in.  Barley  has  not  turned  out  as  well  as  was 
expected.  Cattle  are  doing  very  well.  Mustard  and  wheat 
threshing  in  progress,  with  good  yield. 

Foothill  and  Mountain  Counties. 
Placer  (Newcastle)  —  Several  varieties  of  midsummer 
peaches  are  coming  into  market  in  large  quantities   The  crop 
is  more  than  an  average  one  here  and  of'good  qualitv  High- 
est and  lowest  temperatures,  07°  and  .50°. 


Tobacco  at  Gilroy. 

There  is  so  much  interest  in  the  possibility  of  a 
profitable  production  of  tobacco  in  California  that 
we  desire  to  give  our  readers  all  available  informa- 
tion which  may  minister  to  a  fuller  understanding  of 
the  proposition.  The  place  where  most  has  thus  far 
been  done  with  tobacco  is  at  San  Felipe,  a  few  miles 
from  Gilroy.  Mr.  J.  D.  Culp  has  for  over  twenty 
years  conducted  a  tobacco  enterprise  there,  and  has 
met  many  failures  which  have  cost  him  and  his  asso- 
ciates much  money.  Evidently  he  is  a  prophet  lack- 
ing something  of  honor  in  his  own  country,  for  the 
Gilroy  Ga.~<  f/i  arraigns  him  severely  and  claims  that 
his  present  agitation  of  the  subject  is  to  promote 
the  sale  of  a  book  which  he  proposes  to  publish.  We 
do  not  know  how  much  of  personal  bickering  there 
may  be  in  this  arraignment  of  Mr.  Culp.  We  must, 
however,  mention  it  as  one  of  the  phases  of  the 
present  situation.  The  (,'>r:<-ti,  holds  that  Mr.  Gulp's 
record  disqualifies  him  for  leadership  in  the  tobacco 
line,  claims  that  his  product  is  defective,  but  also 
claims  that  his  results  do  not  militate  against  the 
success  of  tobacco  in  that  district. 

We  do  not  care  to  go  farther  into  the  issue  be- 
tween the  Oii~(tii  and  Mr.  Culp,  but  we  take  from 
that  journal  what  it  says  of  the  chances  of  the  crop 
under  proper  management: 

Good  tobacco  can  be  raised  near  Gilroj'.  We  believe  that 
the  date  is  not  far  distant  when  large  crops  of  most  excellent 
tobacco  will  be  rai.sed  and  cured  near  Gilroy,  and.  we  hope 
factories  started  here  to  manufacture  the  product  with  a  good 
distinctive  California,  Santa  Clara  county,  (Jilroy  brand 
which  will  be  at  once  a  guarantee  to  the  purchaser  ihat  they 
are  not  only  good  smoking  but  the  very  best. 

Kxiieriments  already  show  that  whatever  may  have  been 
the  drawbacks  at  San  Felipe,  they  do  not  exist  evervwhere 
around  here.  They  also  show  that  tobacco  growing  is"  not  an 
intricate  proposition  requiring  a  teacher  and  a  book. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  no  crop  is  more  profitable  than 
that  of  tobacco  suitable  for  cigar  makers'  demands.  It  is  also 
a  crop  that  has  hardly  any  possibility  of  overproduction.  It 
alone  of  nearly  all  protlucts  has  risen  in  value  vyhile  other 
IK)ducts  have  depreciated.  It  is  also  a  crop  that  requires 
attention  just  when  the  slack  time  of  the  farmer  is  most 
plentiful.  There  are  many  other  reasons  why  tobacco  should 
be  cultivated  about  here. 

The  (liixitti  then  reproduces  a  letter  on  tobacco 
growing  which  appeared  in  the  Ki  kai,  Press  of  July 
20  and  makes  the  following  comments: 

A  fair  minimum  crop  of  tobacco  would  be  1300  pounds  to  the 
acre,  which,  at  even  ten  cents,  would  give  the  grower  iVio 
A  hi{ili  estimate  of  the  cost  of  production,  curing,  etc  would 
be  *T,">.  leaving  a  net  of  *4.5  per  acre.  These  are  fnrf^'  which 
any  one  conversant  with  tobacco  crops  will  verify.  At  twenty- 
five  cents,  a  U>u-  price  for  such  tobacco  as  i  nn  be"grown  here— 
tobacco  which  produces  true  Havana  seed,  something  which  is 
(((  I'd-  done  in  the  Klast—a  crop  is  more  of  a  bonanza  than  even 
fruit.  As  we  said  before,  it  is  the  only  product  in  the  world 
that  has  advanced  in  price  notwithstanding  the  hard  times 
The  Berkeley  experiments  will,  we  hope,  prove  a  success  but 
it  is  ]x)ssible  they  may  not,  for  the  climate  of  Berkeley  is  one 
that  no  tobacco  expert  would  select  as  a  favorable  one.  Here 
we  have  an  ideal  climate  and  soil,  and  have  proved  that 
tobacco  can  be  grown  from  Havana  seed  which  will  reproduce 
seed  of  like  quality.  Our  leaf,  too,  is  large,  hand.some  and 
valuable  for  wrappers,  therefore  likely  to  sell  for  much  higher 
prices.  There  may  have  been,  and  probably  were,  .some  un- 
favorable conditions  that  militated  against  the  San  Feline 
product  which  have  tended  to  give  a  black  eye  to  Gilrov 
tobacco.  That  these  conditions  do  not  prevail  elsewhere 
about  here  is  a  settled  fact,  one  already  demonstrated  even 
if  Mr.  Gulp  does  not  produce  tobacco  sought  after  bv' cigar 
makers.  Others  who  are  familiar  with  tobacco  are  s"o  sure 
from  the  evidence  in  sight,  that  the  best  quality  of  cigar 
tobacco  can  be  grown  here,  that  they  are  readv  and  anxious 
to  plant  to  the  extent  of  their  means  and  induce  others  to  do 
the  same.  The  tobacco  districts  about  here  present  very 
similar  climatic  conditions  to  those  in  Cuba,  where  the  verv 
finest  leaf  in  the  world  is  produced. 


Qleanin£^s. 


Five  THOUSAND  fri  it  trays  worth  $13.50,  belonging  to  the 
Willow  Glen  Fruit  Growers'  Union,  were  burned  last  week. 
Cause,  tramps. 

Monroe  Sai-isbury,  the  great  racing  manager,  telegraphed 
last  week  for  a  carload  of  hay  from  the  Livermore  valley,  stat- 
ing that  he  could  not  get  hay  from  any  other  place  with  so 
much  nourishment. 

Sonoma  Triimm:  It  is  very  doubtful  if  the  hops  at  the 
plantations  around  Healdsburg  will  be  picked  at  all  this  year 
A  few  days  ago  P.  N.  Lilienthal  of  San  Francisco,  who  is  re- 
garded as  the  best  authority  on  hops,  the  value,  fluctuations 
and  prospects,  wrote  to  this  city  advising  the  growers  not  to 
harvest  the  crop,  and  sent  the  information  that  the  market  is 
utterly  demoralized.  It  is  therefore  a  certaintv  that  pro- 
ducers will  be  taking  grave  chances  to  gather  the*  crop;  and 
having  met  reverses  in  the  preceding  year,  they  can  ill  afrorii 
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Flora  and    Landscape   of  South  Australia. 

Our  introduction  of  many  plants  and  trees  from 
Australia  and  the  effect  they  are  producing  upon 
the  California  landscape  in  many  parts  of  the  State 
render  description  of  the  natural  occurrence  of  these 
growths  of  deep  interest.  A  very  interesting  paper 
upon  the  flora  and  landscape  of  South  Australia  was 
recently  read  before  the  California  State  Floral 
Society  by  Dr.  H.  H.  Behr,  of  this  city,  who  was 
many  years  ago  a  resident  among  the  scenes  which 
he  describes,  and  gives  charming  sketches  of  them 
as  follows  : 

The  statements  which  T  am  about  to  make  do  not 
refer  to  all  South  Australia,  but  only  to  the  colony 
called  South  Australia,  and  to  that  district  of  it 
which  was  known  up  to  the  year  1849. 

(ji-dssldiid  and,  Scnih. — The  flora  of  this  district 
produces  two  very  characteristic  forms  of  landscape, 
distinguished  by  the  colonists  by  the  names  of  grass- 
land and  scrub. 

The  grassland  is  generally  studded  with  trees  at 
almost  regular  distances,  creating  a  similar  impres- 
sion as  many  of  our  California  landscapes  studded 
with  live  oak,  Kellogg's  oak,  blue  oak,  etc.,  but  you 
have  to  remember  that  in  Australia  it  is  not  the 
shade-offering  oak  but  the  shadeless  eucalyptus  with 
its  vertical  leaves  that  produces  a  peculiarly  monot- 
onous landscape. 

The  scrub  is  characterized  by  an  inexhaustible 
variety  of  small  trees  and  shrubs  and  an  almost  com- 
plete absence  of  grass  and  other  herbaceous  plants. 
It  is  difficult  to  compare  this  form  of  landscape  to 
anything  analogous  in  California.  The  nearest  to  it 
would  be  the  chaparral  and  chemisal,  only  that  here 
the  landscapes  do  not  exhibit  the  variety  of  species 
which  form  the  Australian  scrub,  but  we  have  the 
advantage  in  the  number  of  species  developed  in  our 
grasslands  and  dense  shady  forests.  There  is  a 
certain  analogy  with  this  formation  in  the  myrtle 
thickets,  called  maquis  in  the  Mediterranean  region, 
or  the  Xerovuni  of  Greece,  but  all  these  formations 
are  considerably  poorer  in  species. 

C/t'iractt'n'.sticK  of  Gra.s.sJdiicL — The  grassland  coin- 
cides as  well  in  its  characteristics  as  a  landscape 
with  analogous  formations  in  California  or  Europe, 
as  it  also  frequently  exhibits  not  only  the  external 
type  of  our  vegetation  but  also  species  of  the  same 
genera ;  Senecio,  Ranunculus,  Ceranium,  Oxalis, 
Campanula  (or,  to  our  modern  views,  Wahlenbergia), 
Malva,  etc.,  represent  genera  in  common  with  the 
same  genera  which  ornament  the  grass  carpets  of 
similar  localities  in  California.  Of  course  there  are  a 
great  number  of  specifically  Australian  genera  enter- 
ing as  component  parts  of  this  carpet. 

There  are  many  terrestrial  orchids  peculiar  to 
Australia  :  Dinris,  Thelymitra,  Caladenia,  etc., 
Melanthacia  and  Liliocea>,  differing  entirely  from 
our  California  types;  the  scarlet  flowers  of  Clianthus, 
etc.,  also  of  low  shrubs,  for  instance  Grevillea, 
spreading  like  scarlet  islands  through  the  green 
carpet.  But  in  general,  if  it  were  only  for  the  low 
forms  of  vegetation,  the  impression  produced  by  the 
grasslands  would  remind  us  pretty  much  of  Cali- 
fornia. Another  considerable  difference  comes  when 
we  look  at  the  park-like  forest,  whose  giant  trees 
dot  in  most  localities  this  carpet  without  ever  form- 
ing a  continuous  roof  of  foliage.  The  parkland  of 
California  is  dotted  with  oaks  which,  though  not 
always,  yet  frequently  shake  hands.  The  Eucalypti 
of  Australia  always  keep  their  distance.  Their 
vertical  leaves  give  very  little  shade,  and  this  is  per- 
haps the  reason  why  pasturage  and  prairie  flowers 
reach  the  very  foot  of  their  trunks,  when  with  us  the 
deep  shade  under  the  luxuriant  foliage  of  our  oaks 
admits  but  a  scanty,  scattered  growth  of  Claytonia, 
Phacelia,  etc. 

The  foliage  also  of  the  Eucalypti  is  very  monot- 
onous. All  these  large  trees  look  from  a  distance 
like  overgrown  willows  with  straggling,  tortuous 
branches  and  a  scanty,  drooping  foliage.  The  leaves 
being  vertical  have  no  differentiation  between  an 
upper  and  lower  surface.  They  have  a  right  sur- 
face and  a  left  one,  which  of  course  are  both  alike, 
so  that  the  rule  of  monotony  may  not  be  interrupted 
by  an  undersurface  of  other  structure. 

A  variation  of  the  grassland  is  the  Bay  of  Biscay- 
land,  a  peculiar  formation  which  received  its  Aus- 
tralian name  from  the  resemblance  of  its  .surface  to 
a  sea  whose  billows  have  been  suddenly  frozen  and 
become  motionless.  The  excavations  resemble  flat 
hollows  and  are  surrounded  by  elevated  rings,  but 
even  the  most  developed  form  does  not  exhibit  a 
depth  of  more  than  five  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the 
hollow  to  the  level  of  the  surrounding  ring. 

These  localities  always  yield  good  pasturage. 
Their  flora  has  some  peculiarities.  In  the  districts 
through  which  I  have  traveled  grassland  without 
trees  is  an  exception,  but  these  Bay  of  Biscay  lands 
are  essentially  treeless;  that  is,  the  eucalyptus  has 
retired  to  the  banks  of  little  water  courses  which 
cross  this  formation,  so  that  it  is  no  more  dotted  but 
streaked  with  trees.  The  eucalyptus  species  them- 
selves of  these  undulating  lines  do  not  belong  to  the 


more  robust  species  like  Leucoxylon,  Amygdalina,  i 
etc.,  but  are  more  of  the  form  of  Eucalyptus  odorata, 
piperita  and  other  species  of  more  moderate  propor- 
tions. 

Toward  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  Colony  the 
grassland  gradually  becomes  poorer  in  trees.  Some 
parts  of  the  mountain  ranges  which  separate  the 
western  parts  of  the  Colony  from  the  eastern  scrubs 
and  swamps  accompanying  the  lower  Murray  river 
are  better  wooded;  for  instance,  the  Mt.  Raker  dis- 
trict, watered  by  the  Oncaparinga,  exhi')its  in  some 
localities  a  growth  of  stringy  bark  eucalyptus  which 
almost  equals  in  luxuriance  our  California  groves  of 
live  oak.  Although  the  eucalyptus  is  the  only  tall 
tree  on  the  grasslands  of  South  Australia,  there  are 
a  number  of  middle-sized  and  undersized  trees  which 
relieve  the  monotony  of  the  formation.  There  are 
several  species  of  Acacia  which  enter  the  formation, 
besides  the  Bursaria  and  the  strange  looking 
Exocarpus,  called  cherry  tree  by  the  colonists,  who 
compare  the  red,  juicy  fruit  stalks  to  cherries.  The 
real  fruit  is  a  dry,  one-seeded  nutlet,  and  the  tree 
altogether,  with  its  scale-like  dark  leaves,  looks 
more  like  a  cypress  than  anything  else. 

All  these  middle-sized  trees  do  not  change  any- 
thing in  the  character-  of  the  landscape.  Overpow- 
ered by  the  number  and  bulk  of  the  predominating 
eucalyptus  they  cannot  become  a  feature  in  the  land- 
scape. There  are  only  two  kinds  of  trees  which  pro- 
duce an  impression  besides  the  eucalyptus — the 
Casuarina,  by  its  paradoxical  antediluvian  appear- 
ance, and  the  Acacia  pycnantha,  by  its  forming  small 
woods  of  a  very  peculiar  character.  The  trees  are 
all  of  the  same  small  size  and  probably  of  the  same 
age.  Their  umbrella-like  tops,  with  their  laurel-like 
but  vertical  leaves,  are  close  enough  to  unite  into  a 
foliage,  which  I  would  compare  to  a  dark  green  ceil- 
ing broken  here  and  there  by  the  blue  sky.  As  the 
bark  of  this  Acacia  is  very  rich  in  tannic  acid,  I  am 
afraid  this  particularly  beautiful  formation  has  be- 
come extinct  with  the  tree  which  formed  it,  as  al- 
ready in  the  year  '49  the  tree  had  to  be  protected  by 
law  against  the  inroads  of  people  peeling  off  the 
bark  of  these  Acacias. 

Rlrei  -  Bcd  Fiord. — Another  variation  of  the  grass- 
land is  formed  by  the  dry  river  beds.  I  have  here 
to  mention  a  peculiarity  of  the  district  visited  by 
me.  With  the  exception  of  the  Murray  river,  fed  by 
the  snowy  ranges  of  the  Australian  Alps,  not  a  sin- 
gle watercourse  is  running  during  the  rainless  sea- 
son. The  water  disappears  altogether  or  the  rivu- 
let disappears  in  a  series  of  bigger  or  smaller  water 
holes,  called  by  the  colonists  a  chain  of  ponds.  The 
newcomer  can  hardly  understand  how  quickly  moun- 
tain streams  disappear  after  the  rainy  season.  I 
have  had  a  very  disagreeable  experience  of  this 
peculiarity  when  I  came  n'ear  dying  from  thirst  in  a 
river  bed  which  a  fortnight  before  I  could  not  cross 
on  account  of  the  rapid  current. 

The  dense,  unbroken  vegetation,  which  covers  the 
greater  part  of  these  river  beds,  is  the  best  proof  of 
their  being  dry  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and 
only  exceptionally  filled  with  water.  It  is  true  the 
peculiarly  mixed  vegetation  owes,  to  a  great  extent, 
to  the  uplands  for  its  component  parts.  Seeds  are 
washed  down  from  arid  hillsides  covered  with  scrub 
into  deep  gulches,  where  shade  and  moisture  favor 
little  instances  of  luxuriance  otherwise  unknown  in 
this  district.  These  mountain  gulches  themselves  do 
not  contain  many  different  species,  tree  ferns,  Correa 
and  some  Myrtacese  being  the  most  striking  forms. 
Their  characteristic  forms  do  not  enter  the  land- 
scape of  the  chains  of  ponds  to  any  extent,  because 
they  lack  the  moist  shade  of  the  towering  banks  and 
high  hills,  and  cannot  stand  the  dry  air  of  an  Austra- 
lian summer.  But  many  of  the  arborescent  growths 
of  the  mountain  scrub  are  washed  down  by  the  tor- 
rents of  the  winter,  and  their  vitality  enables  them 
to  adapt  themselves  to  another  soil  and  different  cir- 
cumstances. 

It  is  on  the  banks  of  these  rivers  where  the 
Eucalypti,  leucoxylon  and  rostrata  attain  their  most 
perfect  development.  Their  trunks  denuded  of  bark 
have  a  metallic  luster  and  shine  like  silver,  and  even 
the  foliage  of  the  tops,  although  drooping,  looks 
healthier  and  more  robust — I  would  say  it  looks  more 
like  that  of  other  trees. 

The  bed  itself  is  chiefly  filled  with  Leptospermum, 
Melaleuca,  Callistemon,  and  all  that  group  of  Myrta- 
ceous  growths  comprised  under  the  name  of  Tea-tree 
by  the  Australians.  The  name  Tea-tree  does  not 
point  to  any  resemblance  of  form  with  the  Chinese 
tree;  it  only  refers  to  its  being  used  as  a  tree,  when 
somehow  or  other  the  real  article  cannot  be  obtained. 

The  herbaceous  growth  consists  chiefly  of  cosmo- 
politan Cyperaceap  and  species  of  Juncus  and  pro- 
duces exactly  the  impression  of  other  localities  tem- 
porarily under  water. 

Char  act  i-riiiHcx  of  the.  Scrub. — The  most  character- 
istic features  in  the  vegetation  of  South  Australia 
are  exhibited  in  the  scrub,   with  its  inexhaustible 
variety  of  small  arborescent  growths.    The  herba- 
,   ceous  vegetation  is  almost  wanting,  the  few  repre- 
I   sentatives  disappearing  abruptly  with  the  last  rains. 
,   At  the  same  time  this  herbaceous  flora  is  of  the 
1   highest  botanical  and  horticultural  interest.  Beauti- 
,   ful  Liliaceas  and  Orchids  appear  on  the  naked  soil 
without  losing  much  time  in  developing  leaves,  spots 
!   covered  with  the  delicate  yellow  of  the  Loudonia 


shine  like  concentrated  sunrays,  the  bluebells  of 
Wahlenbergia  on  their  long,  thin,  threadlike,  almost 
invisible  flower  stalks  soar,  apparently  without  sup- 
port or  attachment,  above  the  barren  soil  of  the 
ground.  But  this  state  of  things  is  of  very  short 
duration.  Without  any  forebodintr  of  green  foliage 
at  the  end  of  the  rainy  season,  the  graceful  forms 
emerge  like  fairy  wonders,  to  disappear  like  phan- 
toms without  leaving  any  trace  above  ground,  retir- 
ing to  their  subterranean  home  and  concentrating 
all  their  vital  powers  in  their  bulbs,  tubers  and  root 
stalks. 

During  the  rest  of  the  year  the  scrub  is  a  mixture 
of  heathlike  foliage,  vertical  leaves,  naked  branches, 
arranged  on  moss-like  interwoven  scrubs,  mostly  of 
globular  outline,  interrupted  frequently  by  divaricate 
rods-without  leaves,  but  which  in  season  are  covered 
with  flowers.  The  predominating  color  is  a  dead 
bluish  green,  almost  gray,  but  the  most  unusual 
shades  frequently  interrupt  the  greenish  hue  of  the 
predominating  foliage.  Frutescent,  Atriplex  and 
Scaevola  have  foliage  of  a  silvery  white,  Leucopogon 
and  other  shrubs  of  the  Epacris  group  exhibit  olive 
green,  Santalum  and  a  species  of  Cassia  break  the 
dullness  of  these  desert  tints  by  the  most  lively 
green  of  our  own  spring. 

Pinnated  or  digitate  leaves  are  the  exception,  but 
every  possible  form  of  simple  leaves  is  represented; 
a  disposition  predominates  to  have  the  outline  of  the 
leaves  entire.  Serrate  or  crenate  leaves  are  the  ex- 
ception. Depauperation  of  the  blade  of  the  leaf  into 
needles  is  frequent.  On  the  other  hand,  develop- 
ment into  thickened  fleshy  forms  like  semper  vivam 
leaves,  occur  in  many  instances.  Their  most  fre- 
quent outline  is  lanceolate,  their  substance  almost 
always  coriaceous.  Their  position  on  the  branches 
moves  in  extremes.  It  is  either  so  crowded  that  no 
stem  becomes  visible  or  so  scarce  that  the  rods  of 
the  scrub  in  a  landscape  are  practically  leafless. 
This  produces  a  contrast,  which  in  California  is  tem- 
porary in  winter  but  which  is  permanent  in  Aus- 
tralia, where  all  woody  vegetation  is  evergreen. 

Lraffcss  Pi(iii/s. — As  a  peculiarity  of  this  formation 
I  have  here  to  mention  a  number  of  plants  with  long, 
thread-like  winding  stems  entirely  without  leaves, 
climbing  through  the  foliage  of  the  shrub  and  fre- 
quently exhibiting  flowers  of  surpassing  beauty,  for 
instance,  a  Liliaceous  plant  of  the  genus  Thysanotus, 
with  delicately  fringed  pink  flowers  and  a  Polygala 
whose  thread-like  yellow  stem  bears  clusters  of  blue 
flowers.  But  the  biggest  and  most  striking  of  these 
leafless  climbers  is  the  Cassytha,  the  only  repre- 
sentative of  the  laurel  group  which  is  not  woody.  It 
is  a  parasite,  most  frequently  on  Myrtaceous  plants, 
but  infesting  also  Papilionacea?  and  others.  The 
flower  of  this  peculiar  growth  is  inconspicuous,  but 
the  intense  yellow  of  the  long  winding  stems,  wrapt 
round  the  bluish  foliage  of  some  young  Eucalyptus 
or  Leptospermum,  produces  a  very  striking  effect. 
I  might  compare  the  Cassytha  to  a  giant  Cuscuta,  to 
which  plant,  although  s.ystematically  very  different, 
it  is  biologically  analogous.  Frequently  it  is  found 
covered  with  berries,  resembling  the  berries  of  the 
grape,  and  eatable  if  you  have  nothing  else. 

The  size  of  the  constituents  of  the  scrub  is  high 
enough  to  prevent  any  distant  view.  Eucalypti  al- 
most as  tall  as  those  of  the  grassland  frequently 
tower  above  the  lower  shrubbery  of  the  scrub. 

Piiif  Fori.st. — A  variety  of  these  landscapes  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  Australians  by  the  name  of  Pine 
forest.  This  name  signifies  no  peculiarity  in  regard 
to  the  landscape.  It  only  refers  to  a  technical  or 
economical  commodity,  namely,  the  growth  of  the 
Frenela,  a  cypress-like  tree,  which  is  good  timber  and 
much  appreciated  in  a  country  whose  arborescent 
growth,  although  luxuriant,  yields  very  little  useful 
wood,  so  that  South  Australia,  to  a  great  extent,  de- 
pends upon  the  importation  of  that  article.  The  tree 
is  called  Pine  by  the  colonists.  I  never  have  found 
it  forming  a  forest  by  itself.  It  is  interspersed  in 
the  vegetation  of  the  scrub  of  the  usual  form. 

Saiidplm'ii.s. — There  exists  a  form  of  the  scrub 
which  more  essentially  differs  from  the  rest  called 
the  Sandplains,  although  their  soil  is  not  always 
sandy.  It  is  characterized  by  the  arborescent  vege- 
tation, being  lower  than  a  man's  height,  so  that 
your  eye  may  wander  to  any  distance  over  the  heath - 
like  landscape.  These  localities,  notwithstanding 
their  apparent  sterility,  are  rich  in  local  types  and 
abound  in  flowering  shrubs  of  great  horticultural 
value,  especially  for  glass  houses  of  countries  which 
are  not  blessed  with  our  mild  California  winters. 
We  cultivate  all  these  beauties  in  the  open  air  and  do 
not  care  if  our  shrubbery  grows  over  our  heads;  but 
in  countries  where  the  introduced  shrubs  have  to  be 
protected  against  cold,  the  size  in  which  they  pro- 
duce flowers  is  very  material. 

Of  course  there  exist  forms  intermediate  between 
scrub  and  grassland,  but,  as  far  as  my  experience 
.  reaches,  they  are  chiefly  found  as  transitional  scen- 
ery between  the  distinct  formations.  Generally, 
even  these  transitions  are  wanting,  and  the  scrub 
begins  with  an  abrupt  change  of  vegetation. 

T/k;  Admit  of  Wi'i'dx. — Now  the  scrub,  I  am  cer- 
tain, has  kept  its  own  to  a  great  extent  to  this  day. 
The  characteristics  of  the  grassland  are  bound  to 
.   disappear  before  agriculture,  as  they  have  done  in 
many  parts  of  California.    Spade  and  ploughshare 
,  will  level  everything.    The  undulating  surface  of  the 
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Bay  of  Biscay  lands  is  the  first  to  disappear,  and  it 
is  not  only  the  human  activity  combined  with  the 
roaminf,'  of  domestic  animals  which  destroy  the 
original  character  of  the  landscape,  but  the  vege- 
table kingdom  itself  does  a  great  deal  to  change  the 
scenery  by  the  invasion  of  foreign  weeds.  Part  of 
them  are  introduced,  others  introduce  themselves. 
Among  the.se  uninvited  guests  Australia  has  two 
common  with  California,  and  by  a  rare  coincidence  I 
have  been  a  witness  to  their  immigration  into  both 
countries,  after  an  interruption  of  my  sojourn  in 
Australia  of  four  years,  in  California  of  a  single 
year.  The  one  of  these  undesirable  immitrrants  is 
aquatic  and  com])aratively  harmless.  It  is  Cotula 
coronopifolia,  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but 
now  a  cosmopolitan  water  pest.  The  other  is  a 
white-spotted  thistle,  Silybum  marianum,  a  native 
of  the  Mediterranean  region,  now  a  pest  which  has 
invaded  the  pasture  lands  of  four  continents,  render- 
ing some  districts  temjjorarily  inaccessible.  The 
same  plant  has  invaded  the  Pampas  of  the  Argentine 
Republic.  There  it  protects  the  settler  during  the 
summer  against  the  inroads  of  the  savage  Pampas 
Indian,  whose  horses  are  unable  to  pass  the  dense, 
spiny  fence  which  extends  between  the  farming  lands 
and  the  desert. 

An  immigration  noticed  by  me  during  my  first  so- 
journ in  Australia  is  that  of  Capsella  bursa  and  of  a 
species  of  Meniocus,  both  of  them  of  the  mustard 
family  and  of  European  origin.  These  weeds  settle 
at  those  places  where  sheep  have  been  kept  in 
hurdles,  and  where  in  consequence  all  native  vegeta- 
tion has  been  destroyed.  The  place  has  been  oc- 
cupied by  these  weeds  a  long  time  after  the  owners 
have  removed  their  herds  farther  north.  Squares 
filled  with  the  peculiar  vegetation  of  these  weeds  are 
still  distinguishable  like  quadrangular  islands  amidst 
the  surrounding  Australian  vegetation. 

I  am  certain  that  this  invasion  of  foreign  weeds  in 
Australia  is  still  going  on,  as  it  is  here.  California 
has  added  but  little  to  the  Australian  flora,  but  Aus- 
tralia has  influenced  considerably  the  scenery  of  our 
rural  districts,  and  most  of  all  the  surroundings  of 
San  Francisco,  whose  scenery  has  undergone  changes 
incredible,  if  their  progress  had  not  been  so  gradual. 
There  are  at  present  but  few  people  who  recollect 
the  old  scenery.  1  am  one  of  them.  Occasionally  I 
see  landscapes  of  the  year  1850.  It  is  at  night  in 
my  dreams. 


FORESTRY. 

On  the  Tanning  Properties  of  tiie  Bark  of 
Two  California  Trees. 

As  is  well  known,  the  bark  of  (^uercus  densitlora, 
of  California,  is  popularly  considered  the  most  valu- 
able tanning  material  produced  in  the  Pacific  States 
of  North  America.  This  oak  is  the  only  American 
representative  of  a  peculiar  group  of  trees  which  in- 
habit southeastern  Asia,  and  are  intermediate  in 
botanical  characters  between  the  true  oaks  and  the 
chestnuts.  There  Is  another  genus,  Castanopsis, 
which  is  also  intermediate  between  the  oaks  and  the 
chestnuts,  and  also  of  southeastern  Asia,  but,  curi- 
ously enough,  with  a  single  representative  in  Ore- 
gon and  California,  Castanopsis  chrysophylla,  a  very 
beautiful  tree,  which  the  Californians  call  the  gold- 
leaved  chestnut,  from  the  bright  golden  scurf  which 
covers  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaves.  Some 
botanists  treat  Castanopsis  as  a  section  of  Castanea, 
while  others,  like  Dr.  King,  of  Calcutta,  who  has 
made  a  special  study  of  the  genus,  although  finding 
no  very  good  characters  by  which  it  can  be  distin- 
guished from  one  of  the  Asiatic  sections  of  Quercus, 
maintain  the  genus  for  purposes  of  convenience. 
The  relationship  of  the  tree  to  Quercus  densiflora  on 
one  hand,  and  to  the  chestnut  on  the  other,  sug- 
gested that  its  wood  and  bark  might  contain  valu- 
able tanning  jiroperties,  and,  at  our  suggestion. 
Professor  Henry  Trimble,  the  professor  of  analytical 
chemistry  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy 
and  the  American  authority  on  tannins,  has  made 
an  examination  of  the  bark  and  wood,  as  well  as  of 
the  bark  of  Quercus  densiflora  and  the  common 
Eastern  hornbeam,  Ostrya  Virginiana,  with  the  re- 
sults which  he  has  set  forth  in  the  following  letter: 
The  follow iiiff  tifcure.s  represent  the  results  obtained  by  me 
on  the  wood  and  baric  of  Castanopsis  and  on  the  bark  of 
Quercus  densiflora  and  (Jsirya  Virginiana,  the  last  collected 
in  June  near  Philadelphia.  As  the  sample  of  Castanopsis 
bark  was  quite  "  green  "  when  received,  I  presume  it  was 
collected  in  the  early  part  of  June. 


Moisture. 

1 

Tannin,  in  ab-:Asb,  in  abso- 
solutely  dry    lutely  dry 
sample.  sample. 

Castaoopsls  bark  

Castanopsis  wood  

Quercus  d(>nsiHora  bark.. 

.  «.72  per  cent 
.  9.75 
.  10.31 
30.41 

18.92  per  cent.  3.70  per  cent. 

.1.67    "  o.rz 

16.12      ••  18.46 
6A9      '•  i8.47 

The  purified  tannins  from  the  Castanopsis  bark  and  from 
the  bark  of  Quercus  densitlora  gave,  on  elementary  analj'sis, 
the  following  results : 


l'iiKl'ini>i>Kiii.  (>'/•■(•<•'/»■  ilfnMJlorn. 

Carbon   60.69  per  cent.      60.71  per  cent. 

Hydrogen   4.05      "  5.21 

Oxygen   .14.36      "  ,34.08  " 


100.00  100.00 
These  results,  when  taken  with  the  fact  that  they  gave 


green  precipitates  with  salts  of  iron  and  precipitates  with 
bromine  water,  indicate  that  the  tannins  from  Castanopsis 
bark  and  wood,  from  the  bark  of  Quercus  densiflora  and  from 
Ostrya  bark  are  identical,  and  that  they  all  belong  to  the  oak- 
bark  group  of  tannins. 

The  Ostrya  bark  contains  nearly  enough  tannin  to  make  it 
valuable  in  the  leather  industry,  and  the  barks  of  Castanopsi6 
and  of  Queries  densiflora  ought  to  be  especially  valuable, 
since  there  are  very  few  barks  that  equal  them  in  percentage 
of  astrigent  principle.  Of  course,  I  do  not  know  how  abun- 
dantly the  trees  occur;  you  undoubtedly  have  that  informa- 
tion. Henky  Thimiii.e. 

College  of  I'harmacy,  Philadelphia. 

Castanopsis.  although  it  does  not  form  forests  in 
California,  is  not  rare  on  the  coast  ranges  of  north- 
ern California,  where  it  grows  to  its  largest  size, 
sometimes  to  the  height  of  more  than  eighty  feet,  so 
that  this  tree  may  be  expected  to  become  a  valuable 
factor  in  the  tannin  supply  of  the  Pacific  States. 

The  specimens  of  bark  of  Castanopsis  and  Quercus 
densiflora  were  obtained  for  Professor  Trunble's 
analysis  by  Miss  Alice  P^astwood,  the  botanical 
curator  of  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences.  The 
wood  of  Castanopsis  analyzed  was  from  a  tree  cut  in 
1880  for  the  Forestry  Division  of  the  Tenth  Census 
of  the  United  States. — Garden  and  Forest. 
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California  Honey  Crop  of  1895. 


A  San  Bernardino  county  correspondent  of  the 
Aiii'  i  icnn  B<c  Joui  iKil  gives  an  interesting  resume  of 
our  honey  product  of  the  present  year,  and  com- 
ments upon  our  position  in  the  honey  industry:  The 
honey  crop  of  California  is  now  nearly  all  harvested, 
and  the  yield  is  variously  estimated  by  those  compe- 
tent to  judge,  all  the  way  from  Mr.  Brodbeck's  one- 
quarter  crop  up  to  half  a  crop,  as  compared  with 
the  yield  in  ISiKJ.  In  this  (San  Bernardino)  county, 
and,  in  fact,  all  along  this  tier  of  counties  sixty  miles 
back  from  the  coast,  the  yield  is  equal  to,  if  not 
greater  than,  18!»8.  Mr.  D.  A.  Wheeler,  of  River- 
.side,  from  about  900  colonies  gets  nearly  fifty  tons; 
H.  E.  Wilder,  with  120  colonies,  gets  twelve  tons; 
M.  Segars,  of  San  Bernardino,  from  about  HOO  col- 
onies, twenty  tons.  These  apiaries  are  making  up 
the  loss  of  18'J3,  and  are  doing  much  better  upon 
honey  production  than  in  that  year.  These  are  not 
the  big  yields  that  we  would  like  to  report,  but  they 
help  to  make  up  a  very  passable  honey  crop. 

All  along  the  coast  the  fogs  and  the  army- worm 
have  no  doubt  greatly  reduced  the  yield,  so  that  the 
general  yield  may  be  about  half  the  18!)3  yield. 
Dealers  understand  this,  and  in  the  San  Francisco 
quotations  Mr.  Schacht,  ar  dealer,  quotes  an  average 
crop.  And  as  another  encouraging  straw  I  would 
mention  the  fact  that  Mr.  Mendleson,  of  Ventura, 
has  recently  sold  his  amber  honey  for  five  cents  per 
pound.  I  shall  claim  that  enthusiastic  utterances  in 
relation  to  prospects,  or  even  the  fact  that  we  have 
a  large  yield,  cuts  but  a  small  figure  in  the  price  of 
honey. 

California  may  be  fortunately  located  for  good 
average  yields  and  good  quality  of  honey,  but  it  is  an 
unfortunate  feature  that  its  product  comes  so  early 
in  the  season — before  the  Eastern  markets  are  estab- 
lished. Local  dealers  take  advantage  of  the  fact, 
and  depress  the  price  to  the  lowest  limit.  The  honey 
that  is  first  sold  in  this  State  comes  largely  from 
those  who  are  obliged  to  sell.  And  why  are  they 
obliged  to  sell  ?  It  is  from  the  simple  fact  that  they 
are  unable  to  pay  for  their  supplies  at  the  opening 
of  the  season.  The  honey  dealer  very  considerately 
supplies  them  and  takes  a  lien  upon  the  honey  for 
security,  and,  when  the  honey  is  harvested,  he  piles 
it  up  in  his  warehouse  at  whatever  price  he  is  dis- 
posed to  name.  This  cla.ss  of  beekeepers  never  at- 
tend beekeepers'  conventions  and  are  seldom  sub- 
scribers to  the  bee  periodicals,  and  this  class  are  the 
real  cause  of  low  prices  early  in  the  season. 

Every  beekeeper  may  set  himself  to  decrying  the 
honey  crop,  still  it  would  make  no  difference  in  the 
advance  of  the  price  of  honey.  Witness  the  fact  that 
the  season  of  1894  was  probably  as  bad  as  southern 
California  will  ever  experience;  still,  as  beautiful 
comb  honey  as  ever  graced  the  table  of  an  epicure 
was  sold  in  Selma,  in  car  lots,  for  only  eight  cents 
per  pound,  and  extracted  honey  at  a  correspondingly 
low  figure. 

Now,  what  is  the  remedy  for  all  of  this  lamentable 
state  of  affairs  V  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  but 
one  resoui  ce  and  that  is,  better  organization.  The 
subject  has  been  in  the  dreams  of  our  leading  bee- 
keepers for  years,  and  has  been  talked  about  and 
written  about.  The  great  need  in  California  is  an 
organization  that  will  enable  every  beekeeper  to 
hold  his  honey  until  markets  are  established.  An  or- 
ganization can  supply  impecunious  beekeepers  with 
supplies  and  take  a  lien  upon  the  honey  as  well  as 
can  an  unscrupulous  dealer,  and  banks  will  ease  up 
the  present  needs  of  the  producer  as  soon  as  the 
honey  is  placed  in  the  warehouse;  then  an  organiza- 
tion could  secure  for  him  the  highest  market  price. 

In  order  to  place  our  honey  where  it  is  needed,  or 
where  it  will  command  the  best  price,  we  need 
National  as  well  as  State  organization.  Some  claim 
that  co-operative  stores  in  various  portions  of  the 
country  would  be  of  the  highest  utility  to  the  honey 


producer.  As  organized  at  present,  our  County, 
State  and  National  societies  well  merit  the  name  of 
"mutual  admiration  societies."  Our  age  is  intensely 
practical,  and  there  will  not  be  a  general  attendance 
to  these  organizations  unless  the  producer  can  see 
some  tangible  evidences  of  benefit.  I  venture  to  say 
that  there  is  not  a  live  society  on  the  continent  to- 
day, speaking  in  a  helpful  and  practical  sense. 

1  have  spent  some  of  my  enthusiasm  upon  our 
State  organization,  so  also  has  Prof.  Cook  and  others; 
but  here  in  the  midst  of  counties  where  there  are 
hundreds  of  beekeepers,  barely  half  a  hundred  take 
an  interest. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


The  History  of  an  irrigation  Venture. 

Kansas  has  a  chapter  of  experience  in  irrigation 
ventures  which  is  of  interest  and  significance  in  all 
arid  regions.  As  told  by  the  Kansas  Fnniu  r  it  forms 
an  intensely  interesting  narrative.  The  remains  of 
the  famous  Eureka  ditch  in  Kansas,  which  cost  the 
investors  an  even  million,  was  sold  under  the  ham- 
mer a  few  days  ago  for  $10,000.  The  ditch  was  pro- 
jected by  the  Arkansas  Valley  Irrigation  Company 
several  years  ago.  It  was  to  be  100  miles  long,  ex- 
tending from  Ingalls,  in  Gray  county,  through  Ford, 
Hodgson  and  Edwards  counties,  to  the  town  of 
Kinsley. 

This  gigantic  scheme  to  reclaim  a  vast  area  of  arid 
lands  and  make  it  one  of  the  richest  agricultural 
districts  on  the  continent,  relates  a  correspondent 
of  the  St.  Louis  /xijnihlic,  was  the  concejjtion  of  J.  C. 
Soule,  a  wealthy  bitters  manufacturer  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  He  had  accumulated  a  large  fortune  in  the 
bitters  business,  and  in  the  early  '80's  went  to  western 
Kansas  to  find  an  investment  for  his  surplus  capital. 
He  became  an  enthusiast  on  the  subject  of  irrigation 
and  made  arrangements  for  utilizing  the  water  of 
the  Arkansas  river  to  make  the  dry  and  worthless 
lands  through  which  it  coursed  valuable  for  farming 
purposes. 

After  extensive  surveys  Mr,  Soule  decided  on 
starting  his  enterprise  in  Gray  county.  Selecting  an 
advantageous  point  on  the  banks  of  the  Arkansas 
river  for  beginning  his  great  irrigation  ditch,  he 
laid  otl"  a  townsite  and  started  a  city,  which,  in  his 
opinion,  was  destined  to  become  the  metropolis 
of  the  plains.  He  christened  it  Ingails,  after  the 
then  senator  from  Kansas.  Gray  county  at  that 
time  was  an  unorganized  prairie  waste,  but  Soule 
caused  the  legislature  to  have  it  regularly  organized, 
bringing  to  Topeka  a  powerful  lobby. 

This  had  not  been  accomplished  before  a  syndicate 
of  speculators  was  formed  to  profi.t  from  the  enter- 
prise of  the  bitters  man,  and  a  rival  town  called 
Cimarron  was  started.  Upon  the  organization  of 
the  county,  Ingalls  and  Cimarron  became  rivals  for 
the  county  seat,  A  county  seat  election  was  held, 
which  was  typical  of  western  Kansas.  The  two 
towns  were  about  equal  in  population,  and  each 
exerted  every  effort  to  secure  voters,  Soule  spared 
no  expense  in  rounding  up  cowboys  and  floaters  of 
all  kinds  to  cast  their  ballots  for  Ingalls,  Large 
sums  of  money  were  expended  in  this  way  by  both 
towns,  but  the  bank  account  of  Soule  was  the  larger 
and  Ingalls  carried  the  day. 

The  county  seat  question  having  been  settled  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  promoter  of  the  ditch,  work 
on  the  canal  was  begun  and  pushed  forward  as 
rapidly  as  men  and  money  could  do  it.  The  first  ex- 
cavation was  commenced  near  Ingalls,  and  it  was  on 
such  a  grand  scale  that  it  amounted  simply  to  chang- 
ing the  course  of  the  river.  At  that  point  the  river 
had  a  fall  of  eight  feet  to  the  mile.  The  fall  of  the 
ditch  was  but  two  feet  to  the  mile,  so  that  a  gain  of 
six  feet  was  made  in  every  mile  of  ditch  dug.  In 
twenty  miles  the  canal  had  reached  a  point  in  the 
hills  120  feet  above  the  river  bed,  and  ten  miles 
further  east  it  had  reached  the  divide  and  proceeded 
eastward  on  its  course,  carrying  life  to  the  parched 
lands,  which  at  once  yielded  to  its  influence  and 
were  transformed  from  a  sterling  waste  to  an  area 
of  wondrous  fertility. 

No  expense  was  spared  in  the  construction  of  the 
great  canal.  A  t  points  on  its  line  immense  reservoirs 
were  constructed  to  hold  the  surplus  water,  and  at 
frequent  intervals,  large  embankments  and  solid 
walls  of  masonry  were  built  to  carry  the  water  over 
obstructing  ravines.  No  enterprise  that  was  ever 
put  under  way  in  the  west  had  brighter  prospects 
than  this  "  Eureka  Ditch,'"  as  Mr.  Soule  delighted 
in  calling  it. 

Many  towns  were  lajd  out  along  its  course  and 
water  works  and  electric  light  and  power  companies 
were  organized  without  number,  all  of  which  were 
to  depend  upon  the  ditch  for  necessary  power.  The 
country  which  it  traversed  gave  promise  of  soon 
becoming  a  new  El  Dorado.  The  population  rapidly 
increased  and  a  boom  was  inaugurated  which  has 
never  before  or  since  had  its  equal  in  the  west. 

About  this  time  the  people  of  Colorado  began  to 
investigate  the  subject  of  irrigation,  and  they,  too, 
tapped  the  Arkansas  river,  the  artery  through 
which  the  melting  snows  of  the  Rockies  were  being 
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carried  on  their  way  to  the  Gulf.  Ditch  after  ditch 
was  cut  through  Colorado  soil,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  supply  of  the  Arkansas  river  was  exhausted 
before  the  Kansas  line  was  reached.  As  a  result 
the  "Eureka  Ditch"  went  dry,  the  land  near  its 
banks  in  Kansas  returned  to  its  original  arid  con- 
dition, Ingalls,  Cimarron  and  other  towns  brought 
into  existence  by  Mr.  Soule's  enterprise  lost  their 
population,  and  the  "  Eureka  Ditch"  filled  up  with 
sand. 

Mr.  Soule  also  built  a  railroad  forty  miles  long  in 
the  desert,  extending  from  Dodge  City  to  Monte- 
zuma. The  only  evidence  that  it  ever  existed  is  the 
two  streaks  of  rust  across  the  cheerless  prairie. 
Soule  started  the  town  of  Spearville  and  made  it  his 
headquarters.  He  organized  a  bank  in  every  town 
that  was  built  along  his  irrigation  ditch.  Three 
miles  north  of  Dodge  City  he  built  a  college,  which 
cost  him  $75,000.  It  was  never  occupied,  and  stands 
there  to  day  deserted,  the  home  of  bats  and  owls. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


The  Poultry  Business. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  trust  that  you,  as  well  as  the 
many  readers  of  the  Rural,  will  pardon  me  for  in- 
troducing the  following  incident  in  connection  with 
this  article,  as  it  seems  to  me  very  applicable  as  well 
as  to  express  in  a  few  words  just  the  poijit  I  wish  to 
make: 

While  I  was  living  in  San  Francisco,  in  the  winter 
of  1870,  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  an  Irishman  wl^o 
was  a  very  excellent  penman.  He  had  a  small  table 
on  the  sidewalk,  near  the  post  office,  where  he  wrote 
cards,  filled  out  diplomas,  etc.,  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  himself  and  family.  Like  many  of  his 
fellow  countrymen  he  was  naturally  very  witty,  and 
it  took  a  pretty  shrewd  man  to  corner  him  in  an 
argument.  One  day  while  I  was  talking  with  him 
an  intelligent  looking  Irishman  came  up,  and  after 
looking  very  intently  at  one  of  the  cards  my  friend 
had  just  written,  as  well  as  to  exavuine  very  care- 
fully the  pen  he  used,  said:  "I  see  you  not  only  have 
mighty  nice  cards  to  write  on,  but  you  have  mighty 
black  ink,  as  well  as  a  mighty  fine  pen  to  write  with, 
and  all  these  things  no  doubt  help  you  out  amaz- 
ingly." The  card  writer  smiled,  and  instantly  said: 
"  You  are  r/V////  my  friend  from  good  old  Erin's  isle; 
everything  I  use  in  my  work  is  mighty  nice  as  you 
say,  but  there  is  one  thing  more  needed  that  you  have 
omitted.  It  takes  a  mighty  nice  man  hacl.-  of  all  that 
to  make  a  success  at  this  business."  His  friend  gave 
a  very  hearty  laugh  and  quickly  left. 

I  thought  then,  and  the  many  intervening  years 
since  have  only  strengthened  me  in  my  opinion,  that 
it  not  only  applied  to  hin  business  but  to  many  other 
occupations  in  life,  and  I  have  thought  lately  that  it 
is  especially  applicable  to  those  who  are  contem- 
plating the  raising  of  poultry  in  this  highly  favored 
State. 

One  may  have  some  of  the  choicest  breeds  of  hens, 
costly  henhouses,  fine  incubators,  plenty  of  good 
range,  excellent  feed  of  many  varieties — in  fact,  all 
the  needed  appliances  for  them,  but,  after  all,  "it 
takes  a  mighty  nice  man  (or  woman  either)  back  of 
all  that  "  in  order  to  make  it  a  financial  success. 

I  am  fully  satisfied  that  very  many,  especially 
newcomers,  whose  means  are  often  quite  limited,  are 
deterred  from  engaging  in  this  business  after  read- 
ing many  of  the  articles  that  are  written  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  causes  them  to  think  a  small  fortune  is 
actually  needed  to  even  make  a  good  start.  I  read 
an  article  not  long  since  in  which  the  writer  said: 
"  It  requires  at  least  an  acre  of  land  for  one  hun- 
dred hens,  and  four  houses,  as  not  more  than  twenty- 
five  hens  should  occupy  one  house,  and  each  hen 
should  have  ten  square  feet  of  space.  I  clean  out 
the  houses  every  morning,  and  then  hang  up  cab- 
bages a  few  feet  from  the  floor  for  the  hens  to  eat; 
jumping  up  is  good  exercise  for  them."  I  will  quote 
no  further  for  I  think  such  articles  (in  the  main)  are 
misleading  and  really  do  more  harm  than  good. 

I  keep  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  hens  in  a  graveled 
yard  16x80  feet  during  the  spring  and  summer 
months.  Their  house  is  lGx8  feet,  with  a  shed  roof. 
I  clean  out  the  house  every  Saturday  and  scald  it 
thoroughly  in  hot  weather,  about  once  a  month,  with 
boiling  lye,  throwing  or  spraying  it  on  the  sides,  un- 
der side  of  roof,  on  the  roosts  (both  sides),  as  well  as 
in  the  boxes  they  lay  in.  I  find  that  nntln'mj  else  is 
really  needed  in  order  to  entirely  destroy  vermin  of 
every  description.  There  are  hundreds  of  persons 
who  will  soon  be  dipping  their  prunes  in  boiling  lye; 
when  through  with  it  for  the  prunes,  apply  it  as  I 
have  here  stated. 

Crrowitif/  Letfiice/or  Fowls. — For  green  feed  in  the 
early  spring  I  feed  lettuce;  young  chickens  are  very 
fond  of  it,  and  it  can  not  only  be  grown  easily  and 
quickly  but  a  vast  amount  can  be  raised  on  a  small 
piece  of  land  by  sowing  the  seeds  immediately  after 
the  first  fall  rain  on  well  raised  beds  (where  the 
ground  is  low  and  heavy),  making  them  very  rich 
with  fine  light  horse  manure.  The  sweepings  of  the 
streets  in  a  town  are  most  excellent  for  this  pur- 


pose. This  keeps  the  beds  somewhat  warmer  than 
they  would  otherwise  be,  and  prevents  them  from 
packing  by  heavy  rains,  as  well  as  from  baking  in 
the  bright  sunshine.  Very  large  heads  of  lettuce 
can  be  raised  by  sowing  the  seeds  broadcast  and 
sparingly  by  the  first  of  September.  Keep  the  bed 
nicely  moist  and  by  the  first  good  soaking  fall  rain 
you  will  have  strong  plants,  which  should  be  set  out 
from  ten  to  twelve  inches  apart. 

I  also  feed  cabbage,  and  melons  of  all  kinds  in 
their  season.  After  these  are  gone  my  main  depend- 
ence is  mangel  V7urzels.  I  pull  them  as  needed  and 
find  it  is  not  necessary  to  even  cut  them  open,  as  the 
hens  know  how  to  help  themselves.  I  found  by  care- 
fully weighing  the  beets  that  my  fifty  hens  consumed 
about  twenty  pounds  a  day  and  therefore  did  not  re- 
quire but  very  little  grain.  This  is  a  great  saving, 
especially  where  one  has  to  pay  a  cent  and  a  half  a 
pound  for  wheat.  I  never  let  a  day  pass  without 
supplying  them  with  plenty  of  green  feed. 

Ot/icr  Provisioun. — I  throw  ashes  and  burnt  bones 
in  their  yard  occasionally,  and  keep  dry  road-dust, 
with  a  little  ashes,  lime  and  sulphur  mixed  in  it,  for 
them  to  wallow  in.  They  are  well  protected  from 
the  sun  by  three  large  French  walnut  trees  on  the 
southwest  side  of  their  yard,  and  fresh  water  is  al- 
ways kept  in  the  shade  for  them.  They  give  us  but 
very  little  trouble,  and  we  get  more  eggs,  according 
to  the  number  of  hens  kept,  than  some  of  our  neigh- 
bors who  (as  they  say)  "have  lots  of  good  range  and 
also  have  Jo/s  of  trouble  hunting  for  eggs."  We  have 
never  had  any  disease  among  our  fowls;  they  are 
ahvays  at  home,  and  we  know  just  irlirrt'  to  find  their 
eggs. 

All  Inxfd.ncf  of  Success. — I  have  a  friend  in  this  State 
who  confines  himself  entirely  to  raising  chickens  and 
eggs  for  the  San  Francisco  market.  He  has  about 
1200  hens,  mostly  Brown  Leghorns,  which  he  keeps 
on  about  five  acres  of  land  which  is  not  of  much  value 
for  anything  else.  He  has,  I  think,  ten  henhouses 
12xlG  feet,  made  similar  to  mine.  There  are  no 
shade  trees  on  his  place,  and  the  only  shade  the 
fowls  get  is  in  their  houses  or  the  very  limited  shade 
made  outside  by  the  houses.  This  man  never  has 
used  to  my  knowledge  an  ounce  of  whitewash  about 
his  place,  but  simply,  as  he  informs  me,  applies  coal 
oil  pretty  freely  on  the  roosts,  nest  boxes,  etc.,  once 
a  week.  He  buys  everything  that  he  feeds,  and  is 
now  grinding  green  beef  bones,  beef  heads  and  cheap 
beef  in  a  bone  cutter  which  is  run  by  steam.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  he  is  not  an  able-bodied 
man  and  has  only  his  aged  mother,  who  can  do  but 
little,  and  an  old  Chinaman  to  assist  him,  he  in- 
formed me  not  long  since  that  he  cleared  annually 
from  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and  a  half  on  a  hen,  not 
counting  his  own  labor  nor  his  mother's.  He  ships 
his  eggs  three  times  a  week  to  San  Francisco,  and 
they  always  command  the  highest  price,  as  the  pur- 
chaser kiioirs  the  eggs  are  fresh  and  he  can  guarantee 
them  as  such  to  those  who  are  able  and  willing  to 
pay  for  them. 

Finally,  to  the  novice  who  is  intending  to  go  into 
the  poultry  business  I  would  say,  commence  on  a 
small  scale,  go  slow;  don't  get  discouraged  at  trifles, 
but  be  patient,  persevering,  economical  and  observ- 
ing, always  keeping  your  eyes  ividc  open,  especially 
when  you  visit  those  who  are  making  money  at  this 
business,  and  success  will  surely  crown  your  efforts. 

Bay  State  Garden,  Calistoga.     Ira  W.  Adams. 


THE  DAIRY. 


The  State  Fair  Butter  Test. 


To  THE  Editor: — I  have  received  notice  from  the 
Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America  that  they 
will  award  one-half  of  the  premiums  offered  by  this 
society  in  the  butter  test,  if  any  of  the  awards  are 
won  by  Holstein-Friesian  cows.  I  send  you,  under 
separate  cover,  premium  list.  You  will  find  schedule 
on  page  35.  Edwin  F.  Smith, 

Secretary  State  Agricultui'al  Society. 

Sacramento,  Aug.  1. 

The  premium  list  to  which  Secretary  Smith  alludes 
is  at  hand.  It  is  a  very  neat  publication,  and  all 
who  have  interest  in  the  State  Fair  should  send  for 
a  copy  to  the  office  of  the  society  in  Sacramento. 
The  following  is  the  announcement  of  the  cow  test, 
which  promises  to  attract  wide  attention: 

CLASS  X — DAIKY  PRIZES. 

Director  DeLong,  Superintendent. 
Cows  five  years  old  and  over — 1st  prize  00 

2d  prize   :^0  00 

Cows  four  years  old  1st  prize   50  00 

2d  prize   2.5  00 

Cows  three  years  old  1st  prize   40  00 

2d  prize   20  00 

Cows  two  years  old  1st  prize   30  00 

2d  prize   15  00 

The  contest  to  be  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  com- 
petent judges  and  experts;  and  to  be  of  seven  days'  duration, 
commencing  Thursday,  September  5th,  at  0  o'clock  a.  m. 
Every  cow  competing  shall  have  been  milked  perfectly  dry  on 
the  previous  day  at  (i  o'clock  i>.  m. 

Any  two-year-old  cow  producing  less  than  0.80  pounds  but- 
ter fat  per  day,  and  any  three-year-old  cow  producing  less 
than  l.O;^  pounds  butter  fat  per  day,  and  any  four-year-o'd 
cow  producing  less  than  1.20  pounds  butter  fat  per  day,  and 
any  live-ycar-old  cow  producing  less  than  .1.49  pounds  butter 


fat  per  day,  shall  be  dropped  after  the  second  day's  trial  and 
excluded  from  the  contest. 

In  the  two,  three  or  four-year-old  class,  when  one  cow  ex- 
ceeds another  in  age,  for  each  day's  difference  in  age  she  shall 
be  required  to  produce  in  excess  of  the  younger  cows  compet- 
ing in  the  class  0.072  of  an  ounce  of  butter  fat  No  increased 
production  of  butter  fat  will  be  required  for  difference  in  ages 
of  cows  when  five  years  old  and  over. 

When  cows  are  milked  only  twice  a  day,  the  hours  of  milk- 
ing shall  be  6  o'clock  a.  m.  and  (i  o'clock  p.  m.  ;  when  milked 
three  times,  the  hours  shall  be  0  a.  m.,  and  2  and  9  p.  m. 

The  contest  shall  be  for  butter  fat  as  determined  by  the 
Babcock  tester,  or  other  equally  accurate  testing  machine. 
Eighty  per  cent  of  pure  butter  fat  shall  be  taken  as  a  basis 
for  determining  the  yield  of  marketable  butter. 

Samples  of  each  milking  for  testing  shall  be  taken  as  soon 
as  milked,  and  from  the  whole  amounts  of  such  milking,  after 
being  thoroughly  stirred  and  mixed. 

For  a  composite  test  the  samples  of  milk  shall  be  taken  as 
for  a  separate  test,  and  the  quantity  taken  shall  be  graduated 
in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  each  milking,  and  be  placed  in  a 
vessel  suBiciently  large  to  contain  the  samples  of  milk  for  the 
seven  days'  test.  The  vessel  shall  be  labeled,  aud  bear  the 
name  of  the  cow,  and  be  kept  closed  (except  while  adding 
fresh  supplies  of  milk),  and  in  a  cool  place. 

No  cows  will  be  permitted  to  compete  in  this  class  unless 
thoroughbreds  and  registered  in  the  books  of  their  respective 
bi-eeds. 

The  owner  of  any  animal  competing  will  be  permitted  to 
feed  the  same  according  to  his  own  ideas,  but  the  rations,  as 
to  kind  and  quantity,  must  be  given  and  made  part  of  the  in- 
spector's report. 


METEOROLOGICAL. 


The  Wet  and  Dry  Seasons  in  California. 


To  THE  Editor:— The  periods  of  the  year  in  Cali- 
fornia are  more  generally  spoken  of  as  the  wet  and 
dry  seasons  rather  than  by  the  name  of  one  of  the 
four  seasons  in  vogue  in  the  greater  portion  of  the 
world.  The  term  "  wet "  does  not  in  this  sense  mean 
continuous  wet,  nor  does  the  term  "dry"  mean  no 
rainfall.  They  are  used  in  a  comparative  sense  and 
mean,  the  wet  season  that  rain  is  more  probable,  and 
the  dry  season  that  no  rain  is  more  probable,  than 
the  reverse.  This  paper  is  based  entirely  on  the 
rainfall  at  San  Francisco,  which  is  very  close  to  the 
mean  between  the  heavy  and  light  rainfall  of  the 
State;  hence  it  represents  very  largely  the  whole 
State.  Rain  has  fallen  every  month  of  the  year  at 
San  Franci.sco.  August  has  a  mean  rainfall  of  0.01 
of  an  inch,  July  0.02,  September  0.22,  June  0.25, 
May  0.73,  October  1.25,  and  the  other  months  have 
averages  of  from  2  to  5  inches.  From  May  1st  to 
October  1st,  five  months,  have  an  average  rainfall  of 
1.23  inches,  and  the  remaining  seven  months  have  an 
average  of  22.70  inches,  making  an  annual  average 
of  23.9.3  inches. 

T/ic  First  liiiiiis. — At  the  present  time,  August 
1st,  we  are  in  the  middle  or  a  little  past  the  middle 
of  the  dry  season,  and  it  will  not  be  long  until  many 
will  be  making  inquiries  as  to  the  commencement  of 
the  rains.  Considering  the  record  of  the  past 
twenty-five  years,  made  in  this  city  by  the  United 
States  Weather  Observer,  it  is  found  that  the  aver- 
age date  of  first  0.05  of  an  inch  of  rainfall  occurs  bj- 
September  17th.  Considering  June  30th  as  the  offi- 
cial end  of  one  season  and  July  1st  the  commence- 
ment of  the  next  season,  we  find  that  the  earliest 
date  of  0.05  of  an  inch  of  rain  is  July  8,  1885,  and  the 
latest  October  27,  1875 — that  is,  from  July  1st  to 
October  27,  1875,  only  0.05  of  an  inch  of  rain  fell.  As 
0.05  of  an  inch  of  rain  is  such  a  small  amount,  it  has 
been  deemed  best  to  consider  that  when  one-quarter 
(0.25)  of  an  inch  of  rain  has  fallen  that  that  date  be 
considered  the  commencement  of  the  rainy  season. 
Using  this  then  as  a  basis,  we  find  that  the  rainy 
season  begins  on  October  8th.  The  cai-liest  date  of 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  is  September  8,  1884,  and  the 
latest  not  until  November  23,  1880. 

As  one-quarter  of  an  inch  of  rainfall  at  San  Fran- 
cisco is  hardly  sufficient  to  allow  of  rainfall  over  the 
southern  portion  of  the  State,  a  basis  of  one  inch  at 
San  Francisco  was  considered  for  the  southern  por- 
tion as  the  commencement  of  the  rains  there,  and 
this  is  found  to  be  November  1st.  The  earliest  date 
of  one  inch  of  rain  is  September  15,  1888,  and  the 
latest  December  3,  1890. 

One  inch  of  rainfall  at  San  Francisco  is  not  suffi- 
cient for  the  interior  of  the  State  to  allow  of  good 
plowing  and  seeding;  hence  a  total  of  2  inches  at 
San  Francisco  was  considered,  and  it  is  found  that  2 
inches  of  rain  falls  at  San  Francisco  up  to  November 
1st;  hence  that  date  can  be  said  to  be  the  date  of 
commencement  of  good  plowing. 

Five  inches  is  considered  as  the  rainy  season  being 
here  in  full  effect,  and  it  is  found  that  5  inches  does 
not  fall  before  December  15th,  and  that  the  earliest 
date  that  5  inches  has  fallen  is  October  21,  1889,  and 
the  latest  February  5,  1891.  In  this  latter  season 
February  was  very  wet,  and  the  total  for  the  season 
was  17.58  inches. 

To  summarize,  we  have  first  rains  September  17th; 
rainy  season  begins  October  8th,  and  in  southern 
portion  of  State  November  1st;  ground  moistened 
for  plowing  November  13th,  and  rainy  season  in  full 
effect  December  15th.  The.se  facts  have  not  been 
presented  heretofore  and  may  be  found  of  interest 
and  value  to  many,  for  they  show  the  average  of  the 
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past  twenty-five  years.  The  f^reatest  seasonal  rain- 
fall at  San  Francisco  was  in  '89-90,  when  45.85  inches 
fell,  the  least  being  11.04  inches  in  '7H-'77. 

Why  Wi  Ifavr  Wet  unit  I)r\/  Seanoiis. — In  this  con- 
nection the  causes  of  these  seasons  and  the  cause  of 
this  great  variation  in  the  amount  of  rainfall  may  be 
of  interest.  The  amount  of  rainfall  in  California  is 
dependent  upon  the  north  or  south  deflection  of  the 
storm  areas.  The  food  of  a  storm  is  heat  and  mois- 
ture. With  the  approach  of  the  summer  months 
the  heat  is  increased,  and  with  this  increase  of  heat 
the  moisture  becomes  less,  hence  the  storm  areas 
retreat  northward  to  obtain  their  greater  supply  of 
moisture.  As  the  storm  areas  seek  their  more 
northerly  path  the  rainfall  over  California  becomes 
less  and  less,  and  with  the  passing  of  the  summer 
heat  the  path  of  the  storm  area  moves  southerly  and 
the  rainfall  then  increases. 

The  normal  path  of  storm  areas  across  the  Rocky 
mountains  from  November  to  April  is  about  the  5Uth 
degree  north  latitude,  and  when  the  path  is  south  of 
this  latitude  the  rainfall  over  California  is  increased; 
when  to  the  north  it  is  decreased.  From  April  the 
path  of  the  storm  areas  (areas  of  low  barometric 
pressure  are  called  cyclonic  or  storm  areas)  moves 
northerly  until  July  and  August,  when  it  is  at  its 
farthest  point  north,  which  is  about  or  above  the 
latitude  of  Sitka;  from  August  they  advance  south- 
ward and  the  rain  then  begins  in  the  north — in 
British  Columbia — then  in  Washington  and  Oregon, 
and  finally  in  California.  The  daily  weather  map  is 
now  distributed  to  nearly  every  town  in  California, 
and  will  be  sent  to  more  places,  free  of  charge,  if  re- 
quested. By  a  study  of  the  map,  observing  the  prog- 
ress and  course  of  the  storm  areas,  marked  "  Low  ' 
on  the  map,  the  public  can  form  very  good  ideas  as 
to  the  approach  of  the  rainy  season.  So  long  as 
the  "  Low  "  is  not  seen  off  the  northwest  Washing- 
ton coast  there  need  be  little  or  no  fear  of  rain  in 
California,  but  when  it  appears  there  then  rain  over 
California  is  probable  and  is  made  possible  by  the 
'"Low"  moving  southward  along  the  coast,  the 
barometer  falling  over  California  and  the  winds 
backing  or  shifting  to  the  south  and  southwest. 

Sou/li  Wiiii/s  iiikI  Roiii. — ^Rain  in  California,  unless 
it  is  a  local  shower,  seldom  occurs  with  winds  from 
any  point  of  the  compass  except  the  south,  southeast 
or  southwest.  This  has  caused  the  idea  among  some 
that  the  rain  came  from  the  south.  This  is  an 
error.  The  causes  which  produce  the  rains  come 
from  the  north,  though  the  winds  are  southerly. 
The  air  is  light  and  with  an  upward  movement,  like 
the  draught  up  a  chimney.  Tn  a  storm  center  the  air 
from  the  surrounding  sections  moves  spirally  inward 
to  fill  up  this  lightness  or  hollow  in  the  atmosphere. 
As  storm  areas  move  southward  along  the  .coast  from 
Alaska  and  cease  their  southerly  movement  about 
the  Columbia  river,  the  wind  to  the  south  of  the 
storm  centers  are  southerly.  They  blow  into  the 
storm  area,  give  it  more  food  or  energy,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  storm  is  extended  southward,  allowing 
the  rain  to  fall  over  California.  The  more  extensive 
the  storm  area  and  the  greater  the  depression  of  the 
barometric  pressure  the  greater  will  be  the  area 
covered  by  the  rain  and  the  stronger  will  be  the 
force  of  the  wind.  From  this  brief  explanation  it 
can  be  seen  how  valuable  are  the  weather  maps, 
even  though  they  reach  the  recipient  thirty  hours 
after  they  have  been  issued  from  this  office.  In  the 
summer  months  the  storm  areas  are  so  far  to  the 
north  that  their  influence  cannot  extend  so  far  south 
as  California,  hence  the  dry  season;  and  the  longer 
the  storm  areas  remain  in  their  northern  location 
the  longer  will  be  the  dry  season. 

Heavy  and  long  continued  rain  periods  over  Cali- 
fornia are  caused  by  the  greater  diameter  of  the 
storm  and  a  resistance  or  barrier  in  the  path  of  the 
storm  which  prevents  its  easterly  movement.  This 
barrier  is  an  area  of  high  barometric  pressure  over 
and  to  the  north  of  Montana. 

The  foregoing  is  a  brief  outline  of  a  subject  which,  if 
thoroughly  treated,  would  make  many  pages,  which 
would  be  too  long  for  general  distribution.  It  is 
hoped,  however,  that  this  may  give  a  fair  under- 
standing of  the  subject.  B.  S.  Pague, 

W'eather  Bureau  Office,      Local  Forecast  Official. 
San  Francisco. 


The  British  Government  moves  steadily  forward 
in  extension  of  its  dominion  in  Africa.  Before  the 
late  parliament  was  dissolved  it  announced  its  in- 
tention to  construct  a  railway  from  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa  to  Uganda,  and  to  establish  a  pro- 
tectorate over  the  country  to  the  coast.  With  the 
unanimity  characteristic  of  British  statesmen  in 
such  matters,  leaders  of  all  parties  readily  assented 
and  i;30,000  a  year  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  expenses 
of  the  protectorate.  The  measure  was  passed  by  a 
vote  of  five  to  one.  The  explorer,  Henry  M.  Stanley, 
who  has  been  elected  to  the  incoming  parliament, 
has  been  urging  this  policy  of  railway  construction 
as  necessary  for  the  redemption  of  Africa  from  the 
slave  trade.  The  territory  of  the  British  East 
African  Company  is  now  transferred  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  all  its  property  passes  into  direct  control 
of  the  Crown.  The  territory  extends  400  miles 
;ilong  the  coast  and  reaches  inland  to  the  Congo 
l''ree  State,  embracing  1,000,000  square  miles.  It 
ncludes  Uganda  and  the  equatorial  provinces. 


TRACK  AND  FARM. 


Roadsters  and  Coach  Horses. 


We  are  constantly  told  that  there  is  a  good  de- 
mand, in  spite  of  electric  cars  and  bicycles,  for  fine 
I  road  horses,  and  it  is  interesting  to  have  the  views 
of  breeders  as  to  how  such  horses  can  be  produced. 
[  In  a  recent  address  at  a  Wisconsin  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute Mr.  R.  P.  Stericker  assured  his  hearers  that 
I  there  is  undoubtedly  a  large  and  profitable  field 
j  open  for  those  engaged  in  producing  large,  stylish 
I  roadsters  with  the  ability  to  ""go  along"  in  say  '40, 
!  but  for  the  little  weedy  animal  often  called  a  road 
horse  there  is  no  place  at  all,  and  he  cannot  be 
raised  with  profit.    Nobody  wants  him.    There  are 
thousands  of  such  animals  in  the  country  at  present 
which  cannot  be  sold  at  any  price  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. 

Niiw  lis  t(i  What  (  'oiisfi/iiteii  <i  Ciiucli  Hoisi'. — You  all 
know  it  is  that  class  of  horse  we  all  admire  and  turn 
to  look  at,  and  which  we  usually  see  drawing  the 
vehicles  of  the  wealthier  classes;  and,  as  appearances 
count  for  much  with  "society  people,  "  it  is  most 
essential  that  the  horses  used  by  them  should  look 
attractive.  In  order  to  do  this  a  coach  horse  must 
have  a  clean-cut,  intelligent  head,  a  nice,  slim, 
arched  neck  (the  longer  the  better),  oblique 
shoulders,  deep,  well-rounded  body,  stout  back  with 
well-sprung  ribs  and  quarters  full  and  rather  long; 
tail  to  be  well  carried  (and  this  is  a  very  important 
point)  should  be  set  rather  high,  the  nearer  on  a 
level  with  the  backbone  the  better.  He  should  be 
well  muscled  and  be  possessed  of  good,  clean,  cordy 
legs  and  sound,  open  feet,  jvith  the  ability  to  use 
them  to  the  best  possible  advantage.  Some  men 
think  the  main  constituent  of  a  coach  horse  is  a 
"banged  "or  "docked"  tail,  but  we  know  that  we 
must  have  a  great  many  other  points  far  more 
essential  in  a  high-class  horse.  We  must  have  good 
color,  smooth  form,  size,  style,  and  above  every- 
thing, bold,  free  action  both  before  and  behind,  if  we 
mean  to  command  anything  like  a  big  price.  Then, 
if  we  have  all  these  desirable  qualities,  coupled  with 
absolute  soundness  and  good  manners,  we  can  not 
only  ask  but  come  pretty  near  getting  our  own 
price,  because  as  a  rule  when  a  man  wants  a  pair  of 
coach  horses  it  is  more  a  question  of  horse  than 
price.  For  this  reason  it  pays  to  raise  coach  horses, 
and  the  better  the  horse  the  better  the  price. 

('iiiicli  ll(ii:i<s  ( '/iis.sifiii/. — I  always  think  it  neces- 
sary to  divide  coach  horses  into  two  classes,  viz. : 
Those  horses  standing  15  to  15.2  hands  and  weighing 
from  1100  to  1250  pounds  and  those  standing  from 
15.2  to  16.2  hands  and  weighing  from  1200  to  1450 
pounds,  the  former  suitable  for  victoria,  mail  and 
park  phaeton,  etc.,  and  the  latter  more  ai)propriate 
for  coupe,  barouche  or  landau.  The  first-named 
class  of  vehicle  horses  of  the  smaller  type,  /.  those 
standing  from  15  to  15.2  hands,  appear  to  most  ad- 
vantage and  seem  to  be  in  unison  with  the  style  of 
trap  in  vogue.  If  a  larger  horse  be  used  he  seems  to 
be  out  of  his  class  and  there  seems  to  be  something 
radically  wrong  with  the  whole  turnout,  although 
the  vehicle  may  be  first-class  in  itself  and  the  horses 
all  right;  but  there  is  a  lack  of  harmony  in  the  whole 
thing  and  as  much  out  of  place  as  an  evening  coat  at 
a  mid-day  i-eception.  This  class  of  horse  must  be 
quick  and  sprightly  and  have  lots  of  "snap"  and 
"go."  He  should  have  compact,  smooth  form,  fine 
style  and  high  knee  action  to  appear  in  keeping  with 
the  smart,  "  trappy  "  harness  he  wears  and  the  gen- 
eral appointments  of  the  whole  turnout,  otherwise 
he  will  look  just  as  much  out  of  his  sphere  as  a  16- 
hand  barouche  horse. 

A  great  variety  of  color  is  often  indulged  in  for 
this  class,  and  a  cross-match  of  say  a  black  and  a 
gray  or  a  chestnut  and  roan  is  considered  quite  as 
desirable  and  even  more  fashionable  than  a  pair  of 
the  same  color  and  markings.  Solid  colors  are  not 
thought  at  all  indispensable,  a  high-stepper  with  as 
many  white  stockings  as  possible  often  commanding 
the  highest  price,  so  that  in  this  class  if  we  can  only 
get  style,  form  and  action  (and  we  must  have  the 
last-named)  we  need  not  be  so  particular  as  regards 
color  or  freedom  from  white  markings — an  error 
many  breeders  fall  into,  overlooking  other  qualities 
generally  considered  by  the  knowing  ones  far  more 
desirable.  I  have  heard  some  of  the  very  best  sires 
condemned  on  account  of  their  color  or  because  of  a 
blazed  face  or  white  fetlocks. 

Liirt/i  r  Co'ic/i  J/orxi's. — I  want  you  to  bear  in  mind 
that  this  class  of  horse  is  usually  driven  by  the  owner 
himself,  and  not  by  the  coachman,  as  is  more  often 
the  case  with  the  15.2  to  16.2  horse  suitable  for 
coupe,  barouche  or  landau.  This  latter  kind  of  a 
horse  should  be  of  a  steadier  and  more  stately  ap- 
pearance than  his  smaller  brother  and  need  not  have 
quite  such  extravagant  action.  Still  he  must  have 
quite  "  a  bend"  to  his  knee  and  flex  to  his  hock  to 
give  him  an  easy  and  graceful  style  of  going  which 
should  denote  that,  although  he  is  not  usually  driven 
beyond  the  regulation  eight  miles  an  hour,  still  if 
called  upon  he  could  do  his  ten  or  even  twelve  miles 
in  the  same  time.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  first-named 
rate  of  speed  is  considered  fast  enough  for  a  close 
carriage  used  mostly  by  the  ladies  of  the  family  to  do 


their  visiting  and  shopping  where  great  speed  is  not 
a  desideratum.  I  know  men  who  promptly  dismiss 
any  coachman  who  drives  horses  of  this  type  faster 
than  eight  miles  an  hour  unless  there  be  some  un- 
usual and  pressing  necessity  for  their  occasionally 
doing  so. 

In  this  class  of  big  coach  horses  solid  colors  are 
considered  more  desirable,  and  command,  generally 
speaking,  better  prices.  A  Uttle  rangier  type  of 
horse  is  necessary  in  order  to  attain  the  desired 
size,  the  very  closely  put  up  horse  seldom  growing 
to  the  height  required — although  no  one  would  object 
to  a  large  coach  horse  built  on  the  same  lines  as  his 
smaller  brother.  But  this  is  not  always  possible, 
and  we  must  not  forget  that  size  in  this  class  is  one 
of  the  essential  features.  When  I  speak  of  size  I 
mean  both  height  and  weight,  and  at  the  same  time 
we  must  have  style  and  finish  or  we  fall  a  good  way 
short  of  having  a  coach  horse.  Now  in  this  class 
we  must  have  a  horse  of  the  requisite  height  and 
weight,  of  good  color,  with  as  little  white  as  possible, 
smooth  form,  high  style  and  an  easy,  swinging  gait, 
enabling  him  to  do  his  work  with  ease  without  seem- 
ing to  labor.  It  always  seems  to  me  highly  absurd 
to  see  a  pair  of  little,  light  horses  tugging  and 
straining  to  get  along  with  a  large,  heavy  carriage; 
whereas,  if  a  pair  of  the  proper  height  and  weight 
be  hitched  to  the  same  vehicle,  it  appears  to  almost 
roll  along  after  Ihem  of  its  own  accord,  leaving  the 
horses  comparatively  free  to  display  their  beautiful 
style  and  action. 

C/iiiicf  iif  Mnim. — The  first  point  I  often  hear 
raised  is  that  we  have  not  got  the  mares.  I  most 
emphatically  contradict  this,  and  will  further  say 
that  I  can  go  into  most  any  community  and  find 
quife  a  large  proportion  of  mares  suitable  for  rais- 
ing coach  horses,  and  at  prices  (just  now)  within  the 
reach  of  all.  For  instance,  all  of  you  have  numbers 
of  nice,  smooth  mares  around  you,  largely  of  trotting 
or  thoroughbred  blood,  which  are  not  just  fast 
enough  for  racing  purposes,  but  which  are  just  as 
good  for  the  purpose  we  have  under  consideration. 
Such  mares  should  stand  fifteen  hands  or  over,  have 
good,  lengthy  necks  and  roomy  bodies,  with  good, 
hard,  cordy  legs,  clear  of  anything  approaching  an 
hereditary  blemish,  for  I  would  here  remark  that, 
however  good  an  animal  may  be  in  other  respects, 
if  he  be  blemished  even  in  the  slightest  degree  he 
cannot  be  sold  as  a  coach  horse.  I  would  couple  such 
mares  with  a  good,  stout  Hackney  sire  of  compact 
build  and  straight,  true,  high  action,  such  sire  to 
stand  15.2  at  least,  and  I  can  say  with  the  utmost 
confidence  that  by  such  means  you  will  get  just 
about  what  you  are  aiming  at  nearly  every  time. 
Of  course  there  will  necessarily  be  some  misfits. 
There  are  in  everything;  but  keep  a  definite  object 
in  view,  with  common  sense  to  guide  you,  and  you 
will  be  surprised  how  often  you  will  succeed.  ■ 

There  is  one  common  failing  among  breeders;  the 
same  mare  is  often  thought  to  be  equally  desirable 
to  raise  a  draft  horse,  a  coach  horse  or  a  mule.  Now 
I  say  this  cannot  be.  If  she  be  desirable  for  one 
class  she  certainly  is  not  for  the  other,  and  I  would 
advise  all  interested  to  be  a  good  deal  more  partic- 
ular in  observing  the  fitness  of  the  mare  when 
about  to  breed,  and  then  there  will  be  fewer 
nondescript  horses  on  the  market.  Such  horses  have 
at  present  practically  no  price  whatever,  and  I  do 
not  think  they  ever  will  have  a  very  much  enhanced 
value,  so  that  it  behooves  us  all  to  give  them  a  wide 
berth  and  raise  horses  that  have  a  price  and  that  a 
good  one,  and  one  that  will  increase  rather  than 
decline. 


Coast  Industrial  Notes. 


—The  Oregou  Railway  &  Navigatiou  Company  has  entered 
into  direct  competition  with  the  traus-Pacilic  lines  running 
out  of  this  port,  and  has  cut  the  cabin  rates  to  Yokohama  to 
*s.")  and  to  Hongkong  to  *<50. 

— A  syndicate  formed  recently  for  the  purpose  of  engaging 
in  the  culture  of  canaigre  in  the  Salt  River  valley,  Arizona, 
has  closed  a  deal  for  the  purchase  of  8000  acres  of  land  near 
Phoenix.  They  have  entered  into  a  contract  for  the  shipment 
of  one  carload  per  month,  and  the  Urst  shipment  will  be  made 
about  September  1st. 

-  It  was  Prof.  Davidson,  recently  removed  from  his  place  in 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  who  persuaded  James  Lick 
to  establish  the  great  telescope  that  bears  his  name.  The 
eccentric  philanthropist  was  induced  to  give  up  a  pet  plan  for 
a  magnificent  pyramid,  to  rival  that  of  Cheops,  only  bj'  David 
son's  suggestion  that  a  giant  telescope  would  be  a  far  grander 
monument. 

—The  East  Oakland  cotton  mills  are  considering  a  move  to 
Japan.  The  company  was  organized  twelve  years  ago  with  a 
$000,000  capital,  and  has  given  employment  to  300  boys  and 
girls  at  a  time,  but  the  future  possibility  of  having  to  com- 
pete with  prison  labor  and  the  setback  given  the  industry  of 
twiue,  rope  and  ore-bag  manufacture  gives  the  works  no 
broadening  outlook. 

—One  of  the  deeiiest  oil  wells  in  Los  Angeles,  after  con- 
siderable preliminary  grunting  and  grumbling,  has  started 
gushing  oil  at  such  a  rate  that  it  has  overrun  the  neighbor- 
hood and  is  still  flowing.  The  output  is  estimated  to  beabout 
800  barrels  per  day.  Several  owners  of  wells  in  the  vicinity 
whose  properties  have  been  yielding  fair  returns  have  decided 
to  stop  present  operations  and  dig  deeper. 

—The  Union  Stock  Yards  Company  of  Rodeo,  Contra  Costa 
county,  will  be  foreclosed  by  creditors  to  secure  J*3.iO,0(K)  worth 
of  bonds,  most  of  which  were  floated  in  the  East.  The  com- 
pany was  organized  by  A.  S.  Garrettson  of  Sioux  City,  Silber- 
horn  of  Chicago,  and  other  wealthy  men.  Garrettson  and 
Silberhorn  were  the  leading  spirits.  The  value  of  the  real 
estate  of  the  Company  is  estimated  at  $15(1,500.  It  is  incum- 
bered to  the  amount  "of  |435,1»95.  The  personal  property  is 
valued  at  $13,683.  The  debts  due,  outside  of  the  realty  in- 
cumbrances, amount  to$.'M2,768. 
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THE  42n(l  GREAT  STATE  FAIR  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Will  fc>e  held  at  SACR/\mENTO, 


IT  WILL  EMBRACE  a  most  comprehensive  exhibit  of  the  soil  products  of 
the  greatest  agricultural  State  in  the  Union;  a  collection  of  mechanical  prod- 
ucts; an  aggregation  of  live  stock  that  will  challenge  any  State  in  comparison, 
and  a  raciufj  proynnnmf  of  iiniinmd  ciiccUcnce. 

A  DISPLAY  OF  ELECTRIC  MOTIVE  POWER,  whereby  machinery  will 
run  with  power  generated  at  Polsom,  22  miles  distant,  will  be  a  leading  feature 
of  this  year's  exhibition.  * 

POWER  AND  SPACE  WILL  BE  FURNISHED  FREE  to  all  factories, 
thereby  enabling  experiments  to  be  made  upon  any  class  of  machinery  with  but 
little  cost. 

EDWIN  F.  SMITH,  Secretary. 


THE  NATIVE  SONS  WILL  CELEBRATE  ADMISSION  DAY  this  year 
at  the  State  Pair. 

ATHLETIC  SPORTS,  BARBECUES  AND  THE  ELECTRIC  CARNIVAL 
will  be  leading  amusement  features. 

THE  MANUFACTURER  CANNOT  AFFORD  to  miss  this  opportunity, 
whereby  thousands  of  visitors  may  view  and  inspect  his  goods. 

Roncovieri's  great  AMERICAN  CONCERT  BAND  has  been  engaged. 

Free  transportation  for  exhibits,  and  reduced  rates  of  fare  will  be  given  on 
all  railroads.  Address  the  secretary  for  information  of  any  character.  Pre- 
mium lists  now  ready. 

C.  M.  CHASE,  President. 


Price's  Traction 


JOHNSON 

CORNER  CALIFORNIA  AND  FRONT  STREETS  


LOCKE    MERCANTILE  CO., 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


We  have  one  of  these  engines  that  was  used 
I  about  one  month  last  season  and  was  taken  back 
by  us  by  reason  of  Illness  of  purchaser.   Engine  Is 
in  perfect  order,  and  in  better  working  order  than 
I  when  flrst  sent  from  the  factory.    A  BARGAIN. 
I  Indicated  power,  80-horse;  Cylinders,  8x8;  Wheels, 
8  ft.  high,  28  in.  wide;  weight,  less  than  10  tons. 
Price  when  new,  $4500. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

16  and  18  Urumm  Street,  San  Franclscu. 


♦■♦■•f  DRIED  APRICOTS  AND  PEACHES  can  be  graded  by  the 

HAMILTON  FRUIT  GRADER 


-f-f-f  As  well  as  PRUNES  and  WALNUTS,  -f -f -f 

THE  ONLY  MACHINE  ADOPTED  BY  THE  CAL.  FRUIT  EXCHANGE. 

W.  C.  HAMILTON,  Patentee  and  Manufacturer, 

Factory,  451  W.  Santa  Clara  St  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


IRRIGATION. 


W.  W.  mONXAGUE  &  CO. 


ARE    MANUFACTURERS  OF 


RI\y  EXED    IRON    AND  SXEEL 

Water  Pipe 

For  Irrigation,  Hydraulic  mining:,  Mills  and  Power  Plants. 

IRON,  CUT,  PUNCHED  AND  FORMED,  AND  TOOLS  SUPPLIED  FOR  MAKING  PIPE  ON  THE 

GROUND  WHERE  REQUIRED. 

309  to  317  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


RRANCIS    S7VVIXI-I    &  CO., 

 MANDFACTURKKS  OF  


CUrNINIINGI-l/\m'S 

Prune  Dipping  Machine- 


Patented  December  8lh,  1»91. 

A  Machine  for  Scalding  in  Hot  Lye  Water  and  Rinsing  in  Cold  Water,  Plums,  Prunes  aud  Qrapes  of 

all  kinds. 

We  also  manufacture  and  deal  in 

CUNNINGHAM  PRUNE  SPREADERS,  GALVANIZED  IRON  GRADER 
ELEVATORS  AND  FRUIT  CONVEYORS 

For  both  Green  and  Dried  Fruit. 

UIPPEK  CAULDRONS,  GALVANIZED  COLD   WATER  CAULDRONS,   FURNACE  IRONS, 
DIPPING  BASKETS,  FLOOR  TRUCKS,  FIELD  CARS,  TRANSFER  CARS, 
TURN  TABLES,  and  a  General  Line  of 

♦♦♦♦♦♦  F-RUIT    DRYERS'    SLJF»F»LIES.  -f-f4"M-f 

L.  CUNNINGHAM, 

446  West  Santa  Clara  St  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Fruit  Dryers'  Supplies. 


P.  &  B.  FRUIT  DRYING  PAPER. 

★★★★FIFTH  SEASON. ★★★★ 


UNEQUALED  FOR  DRYING  RAISINS  AND  PRUNES! 

if  you  have  not  used  it,  XRV"   IX  I 


mem 


m 


FOR    TOVl/IN    Vl/rtTER  VA/ORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130  BBALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Irou  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  lilnds  of  Tools  sup 
plied  for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipe* 
with  Aspbultum. 


SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  FURNISHED  ON  APPLICATION. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO. 

116  Battery  Street  San  Francisco 


CH'CAGO  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

The  xuQst  auccesaful  college  on  thiu  contlueut.    Fur  fnll  particulars  addreaa  the  Secretary. 

JOH.  UUiaiEH,       It.  C.  V.       !^.'>37-i25:i9  .Scute  8t„  Chicn«o,  III. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Mother's  Reward. 


Don' t  feel  too  proud  to  kiss  mother,  my  boy, 

Her  love  ever  yearns  for  some  pay, 
Ah,  "Actions  speak  louder  than  words,"  my 
boy; 

Go  pay  her,  then,  this  very  day ! 

Don't  feel  too  big  to  caress  her  betimes; 

With  mother's  caresses  you're  blest — 
Pray  think  of  the  numberless  lads,  my  boy. 

Whose  mothers  have  long  been  "at  rest." 

You  owe  her  for  many  a  kiss,  my  boy, 

She  lavished  so  oft' upon  you. 
When  others    turned  from   your  suffering 

couch — 

Return  these,  with  interest,  too! 

1  know  that  her  cheeks  are  wrinkled  and 
thin ; 

Alas !  they  have  lost  all  their  bloom ; 
But  O,  how  you'd  shower  your  kisses  thereon 
Were  she  now  arrayed  for  the  tomb! 

Too  late,  too  late,  to  kiss  mother,  my  boy. 
When  pulseless  and  cold  her  dear  brow ; 

Then  let  her  know  you  love  her,  my  boy. 
Pray  hasten  to  tell  her  so  now  ! 

Assure  her  she's   "the  best  mother  on 
earth" — 

That  the  right  for  her  sake  you'll  e'er  seek. 
Then  seal  your  promises  given,  my  boy. 
With  kisses  upon  her  pale  cheek. 

Sweet  recompense !   Ah,  she  will  surely  feel 

Rewarded  for  all  her  hard  care, 
And  happy,  most  happy,  you'll  be,  my  boy. 

With  mother  love  tokens  to  share. 

—Fanny  L.  Fancher. 


A  Never=nind  Fellow. 


I  never  mind  the  weather— if  it's  springtime 

many  a  tree 
Is  shakin'  down  its  blossoms  in  a  shower  over 

me ; 

An'  I  know  the  girls  air  goin'  where  the 

honeysuckles  grow. 
An'  I  see  the  rivers  flowin'  an'  I'm  glad  I'm 

fur  from  snow. 

T  never  mind  the  weather— if  it's  summer, 

well,  I  seem 
To  pull  myself  together  an'  jest  dream  an' 

dream  an'  dream  ! 
For  the  roses  roll  around  me  in  a  perfect  foam 

o'  sea. 

An'  the  good  Lord  runs  the  weather,  an'  it's 
alt  alike  to  me  ! 

I  never  mind  the  weather — if  it's  winter, 
well,  1  see 

A  dozen  happy  faces  round  the  fireside  for 

me ; 

An'  I  know  the  kettle's  steamin',  an'  I  know 

the  fire's  bright. 
An'  I  see  blue  eyes  a-beamin',  and  I'm  all  at 

home  at  night. 

— N.  Y.  Mercury. 


Lissa  Brantley's  Lovers. 


Just  where  the  river  road  took  ad- 
vantage of  a  shallow  place  to  ford  the 
Llano  river,  and  wander  on  its  winding 
way  up  into  the  little-known  regions 
above,  Hezekiah  Brantley  had  fixed 
his  ranch  ;  and,  as  if  to  further  embar- 
rass the  drivers  whose  horses  had,  even 
with  the  aid  of  the  brakes,  all  they  could 
do  to  keep  their  footing,  he  had  put  a 
strong,  substantial  gate  half  way  down 
the  steep  incline,  built  of  cedar  poles 
and  likely  to  last  until  that  indefinite 
time  often  referred  to  "  when  the  cows 
come  home." 

Doubtless  there  was  no  thought  of 
a  road  passing  there  when  the  ranch 
was  established,  for  no  one  of  that 
border  population  could  remember  the 
time  when  Brantley  hadn't  lived  there 
under  the  hill,  and  his  daughter  had  no 
recollection  of  any  other  home. 

Clad  in  home-made  garments  of 
bleached  homespun,  which  his  wife  al- 
ways kept  washed  clean  and  white, 
Hezekiah  looked  more  like  a  plain, 
quiet  farmer  in  an  agricultural  district 
than  the  owner  of  one  of  the  finest 
horse  ranches  in  the  country  ;  but  he 
was  afraid  of  horses  and  seldom  rode 
one  of  them  if  he  could  help  it.  He 
had  gotten  into  that  business  by  acci- 
dent. T'was  Jane  Melissa  who  managed 
the  ranch  ;  she  wasn't  afraid  to  ride 
anything  and  all  the  cowboys  and 
ranchmen  of  the  surrounding  country 
had  a  word  of  praise  for  Brantley's 
plucky  daughter. 

»  »  »  » 

The  horses  had  come  in  to  water. 
There  had  been  the  sound  of  hundreds 
of  hoofs  clattering  down  the  steep  hill- 
side, helter-skelter,  pell-mell,  the  young 
ones  prancing  and  kicking  up  their 
heels,  the  mothers  and   older  heads 


following  sedately.  Jane  Melissa  stood 
in  the  kitchen  door  and  watched  them. 
When  the  jingle-jingle  of  the  bell  ceas- 
ed, as  the  herd  stood  quiet  drinking 
their  fill,  she  went  across  the  little 
garden  where  a  few  stunted  tomatoes 
and  shrivelled  onions  made  a  brave 
fight  for  existence,  and  spoke  to  the 
two  horsemen  across  the  low  rock  wall. 

"You're  to  pen  a  bunch  of  them  two- 
year-olds  this  afternoon,"  she  told  them. 
"Dan  Haggerty'U  be  along  to  break 
them  ;  and  send  word  to  Abe  Scaffer  to 
come  and  help  with  the  herd." 

"  Dan's  comin,  is  he?"  said  one  of 
the  herders.  "Well,  I  'low  some  of 
these  yearlings  will  be  a  match  for  him. 
That  blaze  face  and  half  a  dozen  more 
won't  let  a  body  come  nigh  '  em.  " 

"Dan's  got  a  neat  hand  on  the  bridle, 
though,  "  chimed  in  the  other,  looking 
after  the  girl's  retreating  from,  "and 
I  say  now,  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  McCree 
didn't  roll  in  here  to-day  ;  he  went  down 
to  the  junction  yesterday.  Guess 
Haggerty  would  as  lief  not  see  him 
round  this  ranch  after  that  fuss  down 
to  the  dance  t'other  night  '  bout  his 
partner." 

»  »  »  ♦ 

No  gladiator,  performing  feats  of 
wondrous  strength  and  skill  in  the 
arena,  could  have  elicited  more  applause 
than  did  Haggerty  that  afternoon, 
breaking  the  two-year-olds  in  the  high- 
railed  enclosure  upon  the  hill.  Jane 
Melissa  sat  in  the  doorway  working  in 
red  cotton  some  plump-looking  angels 
on  a  square  of  white  cloth  intended  as 
a  pillow  sham,  the  cherubs  supporting  a 
scroll  with  the  legend  "sweet  be  thy 
slumbers.  "  She  could  hear  the  shouts 
and  cheers  of  Haggerty's  audience  and 
assistants. 

"  Dan  must  be  gettin'  in  some  good 
work  up  there,"  remarked  Bob  McCree, 
a  tall,  red-faced  young  man  who  loung- 
ed aignst  the  wall  near  her  whittling 
a  stick. 

McCree  had  driven  up  a  short  while 
before,  saying  he  would  stop  over  night 
and  pull  out  for  home-in  the  morning. 
He  gave  Jane  Melissa  a  bundle  of  "sweet 
stuff,"  he  called  it,  and  produced  his 
fiddle  from  the  wagon,  announcing  that 
he  "' lowed  to  play  for 'em  some  that 
night." 

Jane  Melissa  liked  McCree  and  was 
pleased  at  his  attention,  but  she  was 
sorry  he  had  come  just  when  Haggerty 
was  there,  because  when  she  had 
danced  with  him  at  the  Wotten  girl  s 
dance,  which  she  went  to  with  Dan, 
Haggerty  had  got  into  a  towering  rage 
and  went  off  and  sulked  by  himself  till 
it  was  time  to  go  home. 

"  I  should  think  you'd  like  to  walk  up 
on  the  hill  and  see  what's  going  on,  " 
she  replied  to  McCree's  remark.  "  I 
'  low  it's  mighty  good  fun  to  see  a  man 
manage  a  wild  horse  '  lowin '  he  kin 
manage  it,  "  and  she  put  the  last  stitch 
in  the  "  S  "  she  was  making. 

"  I  think  it's  a  long  sight  better  fun 
to  stay  here  and  look  at  you  a  workin' 
them  flowers,  "  rejoined  McCree. 

"  These  ain't  no  flowers,"  said  the 
girl. 

"They  ain't?"  coming  nearer  and 
examining  the  design. 

"  No  ;  they's  angels,  like  what  comes 
round  folks'  pillars  when  they'er 
sleepin  '." 

"Angels!"  echoed  her  companion. 
"Well,  I  know  a  heap  of  folks  what 
never  has  no  angels  afloatin'  round  their 
pillows." 

"  Who  ?  '  asked  the  girl. 

"  Several  I  know  of,"  he  responded. 
"Not  you;  you's  jest  as  good  as  I 
want  anybody  to  be.  What  must  I 
play  after  supper.  Jane  Melissa  ;  that 
tune  we  danced  to  down  to  Wotten's  ? 
That  was  a  rattlin  ',  lively  tune  !  " 

"  Oh  on  !  "  said  Miss  Brantley,  quick- 
ly,  '  don't  play  that !  " 

"Why  not  ?  you  'peared  to  like  it  to 
the  dance !  " 

"Well,  I  don't  like  it  now,  and  I 
wish  you  wouldn't  play  it." 

"I  know,"  said  McCree  frowning, 
and  noticing  the  quick  color  coming 
into  her  face.  "You  don't  want  me 
to  play  it,  'cause  it  11  make  Haggerty 
mad.  Let  him  git  mad,  mad  as  a 
hornet  !  Who  cares  ?  " 

"  I  care  !  "  said  Jane  Melissa,  decis- 
ively. "  He's  stayin' here,  an'  it's  no 
use  puttin'  him  in  mind  o '  that  night 


to  the  dance ;  he  '  lows  he  axed  my 
comp'ny  'for  you  did." 

"Don't  make  no  difference  noway," 
went  on  McCree.  "Haggerty  can't 
dance  !  He  oughter  knowed  you'd 
rather  dance  with  me.  " 

Melissa  folded  up  her  work.  "  Don't 
you  go  to  fiddlin'  out  that  tune  to-night,  " 
she  said,  "and  make  him  cross.  The 
sun's  gittin'  low,  and  I's  got  to  see 
'  bout  supper." 

"Hold  on  a  minute,  Lissa!"  said 
the  young  man,  stooping  his  tall  form 
till  his  face  was  on  a  level  with  hers. 
"  You  jes'  kiss  me  once,  and  I'll 
promise  not  to  rile  that  evil-tempered 
friend  of  yours.  " 

For  an  answer  Jane  Melissa  took  her 
two  hands,  and  giving  such  a  vigorous 
push  as  almost  to  unbalance  him,  she 
went  into  the  kitchen. 

*  *  *  » 

Jane  Melissa  was  milking.  The  first 
light  of  the  fresh  summer  morning  was 
just  giving  place  to  the  rosy  flush  in  the 
East.  They  were  early  risers  at 
Brantley's  ranch.  Bob  McCree's  heav- 
ily loaded  wagon  had  just  rumbled 
through  the  queer  old  gate  as  he  "  pull- 
ed out  "  for  his  sheep  camp  ten  miles 
above.  A  half-dozen  cows  stood  outside 
the  pen  patiently  waiting  their  turn  to 
be  admitted  to  their  eager  offspring, 
while  inside  the  enclosure  the  long-horn- 
ed mothers  stood  about,  each  caressing 
the  calf  by  her  side.  All  these  had 
been  milked  and  a  big  pail  of  cream 
stood  on  the  wall  by  the  gate.  Jane 
Melissa's  sunbonnet  lay  by  it.  It 
would  be  an  hour  or  more  before  the 
warmth  of  the  sun's  rays  would  remind 
her  of  it.  Dan  Haggerty  stood  near  and 
watched  the  girl  as  she  lassoed  a  calf 
with  the  skill  of  an  expert,  then  dexter- 
ously held  him  off  with  one  firm  hand 
while  she  milked  with  the  other.  It 
did  not  accur  to  him  to  offer  to  help 
her.  He  was  used  to  seeing  women  do 
this  sort  of  thing,  besides  his  thoughts 
were  on  other  things.  How  pretty  the 
girl's  figure  looked  in  her  stooping 
posture  !  What  thick  hair  she  had ! 
A  round,  plump  arm,  too,  for  Jane 
Melissa  wore  an  old  jaded  dress  to  work 
in,  and  the  sleeves  had  shrunk  half  way 
up  her  pretty  arms.  The  young  man 
noted  all  these  things,  mechanically, 
but  it  was  not  of  them  he  was  thinking. 
He  had  long  known  all  Melissa's  good 
points.  He  stood  there  so  long  saying 
nothing  that  the  milker  paused  and 
looked  aroimd  at  him. 

"  Reckon  you  might  hold  off  the  calf 
for  me,"  she  said,  smiling.  I '  most  com- 
monly ties  him  on  to  the  post,  but  when 
I'm  in  the  notion  I  kin  mind  him  well  as 
not." 

Haggerty  stepped  forward  and  took 
the  rope  from  her  outstretched  hand. 

"  Course  I  kin  hold  him,  "  he  said. 
"  I'd  do  most  anything  for  you,  Jane 
Melissa,  ceptin'  talk  to  you  when  that 
fiddlin'  fool  McCree's  standin'  round  a 
gapin'  down  your  throat.  He  ain't  got 
no  more  sense  than  one  o'  them  long- 
eared  jacks  his  men  herd  muttons  on  ! 
Can't  he  see  as  you's  done  promised  to 
me?" 

"Watch  out!"  said  Melissa,  "it 
looks  like  you  ain't  got  no  sense  to  spare 
yourself,  if  you  can't  make  out  to  mind 
a  calf  better,"  and  the  .young  man  per- 
ceived that  he  had  allowed  the  calf  to 
have  rope  enough  to  reach  round  to  the 
side  of  its  mother,  where  it  was  quietly 
sharing  the  milk  with  Jane  Melissa. 
The  girl  laughed  merrily  and  stood  up- 
right holding  the  milking  pail  in  her 
hand. 

"Go  turn  me  in  another  cow,"  she 
told  him.  but  either  the  first  bright 
ray  of  the  rising  sun,  which  touched 
her  as  she  stood,  or  something  she  saw 
in  her  companion's  eyes,  caused  her  to 
look  down  and  commence  to  pu.sh  about 
a  little  loose  rock  with  her  foot. 

" 'Liss  !  "  said  Haggerty,  putting 
his  hand  on  her  shoulder,  roughly,  "  I 
want  you  to  quit  all  this  fool  in.'  Did 
you  ask  McCree  to  come  here  last 
night  ?  " 

No,  I  didn't,"  said  Melissa,  giving  i 
the  unoffending  little  rock  an  energetic  i 
shove.  "  But  I  would  if  I  took  a  notion.  1 
He  came  up  from  the  junction  on  his  j 
way  to  the  camp  an"  'lowed  he  stop  over  i 
night."  I 
Haggerty  looked  incredulous.  "The  I 
divide  road  is  his  nearest  way  to  the  | 


junction,  'specially  with  that  load  he 
had  on,  an'  these  strainin'  hills.  It's 
mighty  queer  his  havin'  that  fiddle  an' 
all,  an'  packin'  you  that  sweet  stuft'. 
Look  here,  girl,  you  ain't  fixin'  to  trick 
me,  is  you  ?  You  meant  what  you  said 
that  time  'bout  lovin'  me  and  marryin' 
me  when  I  got  stock  enough  together?" 

"  Yes;  T  meant  it  sure  'nough,"  said 
the  girl,  wrenching  herself  out  of  his 
reach,  "but  I  don't  know  as  I  means 
it  now.  I  don't  'low  to  have  no  man 
what  doubts  my  word."  Then,  after  a 
pause,  "  Bob's  a  rare  hand  to  play,  and 
mar  says  it'  minds  her  of  the  quiltin's 
they  used  to  have  in  Georgy  when  she 
was  a  gal.  She  'lows  there  ain't  no 
s'ciety  'bout  here  like  where  she  come 
from.  "  , 

"Well,  that's  all  right  bout  your 
mar,"  said  her  companion,  somewhat 
mollified  by  this  explanation,  "  but  I 
don't  like  the, way  you  act  when  he's 
'round, — the  red  a  comin'  in  your 
cheeks  when  he  looks  at  you.  Your 
mar  never  hearn  that  tune  he  fiddled 
on  las'  night  to  no  Georgy  !  That  were 
that  doggoned  tune  you  an'  he  danced 
to,  to  Wotten's  !  I  took  enough  off  of 
the  fool  that  night,"  growing  enraged 
afresh  at  the  recollection,  and  feeling 
for  the  pistol  at  his  belt — "and  Jane 
Melissa,"  turning  quickly  towards  her, 
"if  that  sheep-puncher  is  anything  to 
you,  you'd  better  tell  him  to  leep  out  of 
my  will/." 

Melissa's  head  had  been  turned  away 
from  him,  but  she  looked  at  him  quickly 
enough  now.  There  was  no  mistaking 
the  menacing  tone  of  his  voice.  "  Dan  !" 
she  said,  stretching  out  her  hand  and 
touching  his  clenched  fist.  "  Dan.  you 
don't  mean  thti/  !  "  with  a  frightened 
emphasis  on  the  last  word. 

That's  just  what  I  </o  mean,  little 
woman,  and  you  know  which  of  us  two 
is  the  best  man.  See  here,  Lissa!" 
taking  the  girl's  chin  in  his  hand  and 
raising  her  face  so  that  he  could  look 
into  the  gray  eyes  now  dark  with  ex- 
cited feeling.  "If  you  was  in  any 
trouble  Dan  Haggerty'd  wade  through 
fire  and  water  to  help  you.  If  you  was 
sick  and  in  pain  he'd  wear  hisself  out 
a  waitin'  on  you.  You  believe  that, 
don't  you  ?  " 

The  girl  nodded  assent.  "  But,"  she 
said  slowly,  "  it  'pears  like  we  never  is 
to  gree  an'  git  long  smooth.  You 
worries  me  with  your  bad  temper,  an' 
never  wantin'  no  other  man  to  fling 
eyes  on  me.  A  gal's  bound  to  have 
more'n  une  what  likes  her.  Bob  McCree 
don't  say  nothin'  to  worry  me.  He 
just  talks  pleasant  like,  an'  'lows  as 
how  he  likes  my  comp'ny.  ' 

Haggerty's  brow  darkened  again. 
"No  doubt,"  he  said;  "no  doubt  he 
tells  you  he  likes  you,  an'  you's  pretty 
enough  an'  sweet  enough  to  make  him 
say  it,  but  yuu'rc  for  an'  if  he  looks 
at'  you  again  like  he  looked  at  you  last 
night,  I'll  fix  him  so's  he  won't  know 
a  pretty  woman  from  a  scarecrow." 

Melissa  looked  across  the  hills  where 
in  the  distance  she  could  see  the  horses 
feeding.  There  was  a  long  pause,  then, 
as  if  having  deliberated  what  to  say, 
she  aswered  slowly,  "  Dan,  I's  'bout 
made  up  my  mind,  I  thinks  a  sight 
o'  you  and  I  b'lieves  you  set  store  by  me, 
but  Lissa  Brantley  ain't  the  kind  o'  gal 
to  be  browbeat  by  no  man.  If  you'se 
a  goin'  to  take  on  in  this  here  fashion 
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we  might's  well  jmrt  first  as  last,  'cause 
I  ain't  goin'  to  stand  it." 

Haggerty  looked  hard  at  her  crimson 
cheek  and  flashing  eyes,  then  threw 
back  his  head  and  laughed — a  laugh 
that  was  not  pleasant  to  hear.  "Lissa!" 
he  said  ina  harsh,  derisive  tone.  "Ain't 
you  seen  me  ride  one  of  these  unbroke 
'  K.  C.  B  s  '  as  has  laid  off  to  have  his 
own  way  ?  " 

He  paused,  but  the  girl  kept  her 
head  turned  from  him  and  was  silent. 

"Ain't  you  seed  how  I'd  stick  to 
him,  and  make  him  do  my  way,  no 
matter  how  he'd  pitch  and  jump  ?  " 

Xo  answer,  and  he  went  on:  "I  'low 
you'se  noticed  who  always  gits  the  best 
of  the  tussel '!  "  Still  no  response,  but 
he  noted  the  scornful  toss  of  the  avert- 
ed head  and  continued:  "  'An  I  'lows 
to  git  my  own  way  nmc.  You  think 
I's  /(■/.•(  /(/  to  give  you  up  when  I's  got 
my  heart  set  on  you  '?  Yimr<  for  nic,  I 
tell  you,  an'  don't  you  be  flingin'  no 
sweet  looks  on  other  fellows." 

The  girl  straightened  her  tall  form 
and  turned  towards  him,  contempt 
and  defiance  in  her  face. 

"  You's  makin'  a  mistake."  she  said, 
■'talkin'  to  me  in  that  tone  of  voice. 
You  must  'a'  forgot.  I's  done  with  you 
now  finally.  No  man's  goln'  to  rule  me. 
You  kin  travel  your  own  trail  an'  I'll 
keep  comp'ny  with  any  man  I  choose." 

Haggerty  stared  at  his  companion 
for  a  minute,  unable  to  recover  from 
his  astonishment  sufficient]}'  to  speak, 
then  asked: 

"Does  you  mean  that.  Jane  Melissa?" 

She  nodded  a  response,  her  features 
set  and  stern  with  indignant  feeling 
and  he  sti-ode  out  of  the  pen,  his  wide 
overalls  slapping  against  each  other, 
his  spurs  striking  against  the  rocks  as 
he  walked  with  that  peculiar  rolling 
gait  common  to  men  who  spend  most 
of  their  time  in  the  saddle. 


"I'm  goin'  to  Johnson's  to  help  him 
a  bit," observed  Haggerty  to  Hezekiah 
Brantley,  as  he  threw  his  saddle  on  the 
young  horse  he  had  selected  to  ride, 
the  creature  quivering  with  excitement 
at  every  movement.  "  It's  plum  thirty 
miles,  but  I  'low  to  make  it  by  sun-  | 
down,  and  take  some  of  the  life  out  of 
this    here    devil    in    the  bargain." 

"Shouldn't  wonder  if  you  was  to  catch 
up  with  McCree  on  the  road,"  drawled 
Hezekiah.  "He  can't  have  got  far 
with  that  load  of  camp  stuff  he  had.  ' 

"  Shouldn't  say  he  could,"  returned 
the  other,  slinging  his  Winchester  over 
his  shoulder,  as  he  leaped  into  his  sad- 
dle. The  horse  reared  and  backed, 
pitched  forward  and  strained  every 
nerve  to  unseat  the  rider,  then  finding 
that  impossible  and  feeling  the  spurs 
in  his  sides,  he  plunged  forward  through 
the  gate  the  old  man  had  obligingly 
opened. 

*  *  *  * 

A  cowboy  rode  by  the  ranch  that 
afternoon,  and  spoke  to  Jane  Melissa 
as  she  sat  at  work  on  her  red  cotton 
angels. 

"  How's  all    "  he  asked. 

'  Pretty  well,"  she  rephed.  "  Won't 
you  sit  down  an'  stop  a  bit  ?  " 

"  Reckon  not.  "  he  answered  leisure- 
ly, "I  am  to  make  it  to  the  junction 
by  night;  'low  to  tell  McCree's  folks  as 
how  Haggerty  shot  him  this  noon.'' 

"What's  that  ?  '  asked  Mrs.  Brant- 
ley, coming  to  the  door. 

"Fuss  up  the  road,"  said  the  cow- 
boy, idly  hitting  at  the  rock  wall  with 
his  riding  whip.  "  Haggerty  shot  Mc- 
Cree or  McCree  shot  Haggerty — one." 

"Is  Bob  goin'  to  get  over  it  ?  "  asked 
the  older  women;  for  Jane  Melissa, 
white  as  death,  was  winding  up  her 
red  cotton  and  folding  up  her  work. 

"  Reckon  not,"  was  the  careless 
reply.  "  He's  done  for,  but  he  lived 
long  enough  to  shoot  Haggerty  in  the 
thigh." 

"  What  was  the  fuss  about '?  " 

"Well,  there  warn't  no  witnesses 
ceptin'  old  man  Starlin'  an'  he  didn't 
git  there  till  it  was  most  over.  Hag- 
gerty says  Bob  McCree  called  his 
brother  Jim  a  liar,  an'  you  know  them 
Haggertys  always  takes  up  for  one 
another.  He  claims  he  wouldn't  a 
killed  McCree  so  quick  if  that  young 
horse  he  was  on  hadn't  a  shied  when  he 
went  to  shoot. 

' '  "Wliat  do  you  suppose  they  goin'  to 


do  with  Haggerty?  "  asked  Mrs.  Brant- 
ley. 

"Oh  !  he'll  go  to  jail,  sure,  though 
there's  some  says  as  how  this  not  bein' 
no  regular  organized  county,  twon't  go 
hard  with  him.  Anyway,  he'll  have  to 
be  mended  up  some.  He's  hurt  pretty 
bad,  and  his  folks  is  all  over  on  the 
Nuaces.  I  don't  know  who's  goin'  to 
tend  to  him,  I'm  sure.'' 

"  What  you  aimin' to  do,  Jane  Me- 
lissa ?  "  asked  her  mother,  as  the  girl, 
her  face  white  and  set,  dragged  her 
saddle  off  the  shelf  where  it  was  kept. 

"  Goin' to  ride  up  there  and  have 
'em  to  bring  Dan  Haggerty  here,"  she 
answered.  "  He  was  to  have  been  my 
man." 

Three  months  after,  when  Haggerty 
had  succeeded  in  getting  bail  and  had 
I'ecovered  from  his  wound,  they  were 
married. — Olive  F.  Gunby. 


Gems  of  Thought. 


Courage  rises  with  occasion. — Anon. 

Genuine  simplicity  of  heart  is  a  heal- 
ing and  cementing  principle. — Burke. 

Learn  to  say  no  !  and  it  will  be  of 
more  use  to  you  than  to  be  able  to  read 
Latin. — Spurgeon. 

Idleness  and  pride  tax  with  heavier 
hand  than  kings  and  parliaments. — 
Benjamin  Franklin. 

We  submit  to  the  society  of  those 
who  can  inform  us,  but  we  seek  the 
society  of  those  whom  we  can  inform. 
And  men  of  genius  ought  not  to  be 
chagrined  if  they  see  blockheads 
favored  with  a  heartier  welcome  than 
themselves,  for  when  we  communicate 
knowledge  we  are  raised  in  our  own 
estimation,  but  when  we  receive  it  we 
are  lowered. — Colton. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  silence. 
Silence  from  words  is  good,  because 
inordinate  speaking  tends  to  evil. 
Silence  or  rest  from  desires  and  pas- 
sions is  still  better,  because  it  promotes 
quickness  of  spirit.  But  the  best  of 
all  is  silence  from  unnecessary  and 
wandering  thoughts,  because  that  is 
essential  to  internal  recollection,  and 
because  it  lays  a  foundation  for  a 
proper  regulation  and  silence  in  other 
respects. — Madame  Guyon. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  envious 
person,  though  he  be  made  miserable 
by  his  neighbor's  prosperity,  does 
nothing  to  diminish  that  prosperity — 
he  is,  in  short,  no  one's  enemy  but  his 
own.  The  envious  person  is,  in  truth, 
his  own  enemy,  but  he  is  as  truly  the 
enemy  of  every  one  whom  he  envies. 
This  passion,  like  all  others,  must  seek 
to  display  itself  in  action.  They  who 
bitterly  envy  cannot  possibly  refrain 
from  showing  it  and  acting  on  it. — 
Jean  Ingelow. 

Our  helm  is  given  up  to  a  better 
guidance  than  our  own.  The  course  of 
events  is  quite  too  strong  for  any 
helmsman,  and  our  little  wherry  is 
taken  in  tow  by  the  ship  of  the  great 
Admiral,  which  knows  the  way  and  has 
the  force  to  draw  men  and  States  and 
planets  to  their  good.  Such  and  so 
potent  is  this  high  method  by  which 
the  Divine  Providence  sends  the 
chiefest  benefits,  under  the  mask  of 
calamities  that  I  do  not  think  we  shall 
by  any  perverse  ingenuity  prevent  the 
blessing. — Emerson. 

I  honor  health  as  the  first  muse,  and 
sleep  as  the  condition  of  health.  Sleep 
benefits  mainly  by  the  sound  health  it 
produces.  *  *  *  Life  is  in  short 
cycles  or  periods:  we  are  quickly  tired, 
but  we  have  rapid  rallies.  A  man  is 
spent  by  his  work,  starved,  prostrate; 
he  will  not  lift  his  hand  to  save  his  life; 
he  can  never  think  more.  He  sinks 
into  deep  sleep  and  wakes  with  renewed 
youth,  with  hope,  courage,  fertile  in 
resources,  and  keen  for  daring  ad- 
venture.— Emerson. 


Fashion  Notes. 


The  taffeta  silk  will  not  reign  alone 
this  year,  for  satin  will  be  very  popu- 
lar, both  in  black  and  colors. 

Empire  fans  are  small  in  size.  The 
ivory,  pearl  and  ebony  sticks  are  in- 
laid with  gold,  while  the  moimts  of 
hand-painted  ribbon  are  divided  by  an- 
other strip  of  inlaid  pearl. 

A  black  lisse  fan,  spangled  with 
golden  stars,  is  very  effective  with  a 
black  evening  gown,  and  a  fan  de  luxe 
is  in  natural  ostrich  feathers  mounted 
with  mother-of-pearl  sticks  inlaid  with 
gold. 

Mohair  of  medium  quality  is  the 
favorite  fabric  for  bathing  suits.  It  is 
liked  for  its  wiriness,  which  prevents 
it  clinging  to  the  figure,  for  its  smooth 
surface,  from  which  the  water  runs 
off,  and  also  because  it  is  lighter  when 
wet  than  any  other  material. 

Cotton  ties  are  made  in  endless  va- 
riety. The  blues  and  pinks  are  espe- 
cially fetching,  and  the  plaids  are  quite 
irresistible.  They  are  not  as  gay  as 
last  season.  They  are  subdued,  but 
the  tints  are  less  coarse  and  show  an 
artistic  appreciation.  People  are  get- 
ting out  of  the  way  of  the  hackneyed 
polka  dot,  becoming  wider  in  their 
views. 

A  lovely  black  crepon  is  made  with  a 
silk  lining  of  delicate  pink,  forming  a 
transparency.  The  bodice  had  a  square 
yoke  and  collar  of  lightly  -  plaited 
chiffon  over  pink,  adorned  with  hand- 
some jet  ornaments,  and  a  superb  jet 
band  encircled  the  waist.  The  hat 
worn  with  this  dress  was  a  picturesque 
affair  in  drawn  pink  chiffon,  black 
straw  and  beautifully  shaded  roses, 
while  the  black  satin  parasol  was  lined 
with  pink  chiffon. 

There  is  a  new  wool  that  the  dress- 
makers are  using  now  for  handsome 
traveling  gowns.  It  is  a  very  light, 
thin  stuff,  of  loosely  woven  mohair.  The 
strands  are  very  thick,  and  shed  the 
dust  like  a  coarse  canvas.  A  charm- 
ing costume  is  made  of  this  in  a  light 
brown.  The  skirt  is  untrimmed,  and 
on  each  side  the  goods  are  arranged  in 
a  flat  side  plait  about  five  inches  deep. 
These  side  plaits  appear  on  a  number 
of  the  latest  wool  gowns  in  addition  to 
the  side  and  back  godets. 

A  writer  in  Harper's  Bazar  speaks 
about  winter  crepons.  She  says  a 
practical  hint  of  the  future  is  gathered 
from  the  gossip  of  the  shops.  One  of 
the  richest  yet  most  conservative  of 
the  dry  goods  stores,  when  sending 
two  buyers  abroad  in  search  of  woolen 
goods  for  next  winter,  instructed  them 
not  to  buy  crepon,  believing  this  fabric 
to ,  have  had  its  day  of  favor  with 
American  women.  At  last  report 
these  buyers  cabled  home  that  they 
must  buy  crepon,  as  there  is  little  or 
nothing  else  in  the  European  market 
for  the  next  season.  At  another  house 
of  great  repute  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  wool  samples  received  for  next 
winter  are  creped,  but  in  new  and 
fanciful  weaving,  different  from  any- 
thing now  seen.  These  crepons  of  the 
future  are  also  two  toned,  some  of  them 
changeable,  others  in  stripes  and 
plaids. 

Lack   of   Ease   in  Conversation. 


business  cares,  and  the  daughters  of 
shabby  frocks. 

All  this  should  be  changed;  it  ought 
to  be  a  rule  in  all  households  that 
disagreeables  are  to  be  banished  at 
mealtime.  If  complaints  must  be  made 
let  them  come  at  a  proper  time,  but  do 
not  imperil  your  digestion  by  eating 
while  you  are  in  an  irritated  and  dis- 
contented frame  of  mind.  Pleasant 
talk,  relieved  by  an  occasional  laugh, 
will  be  more  beneficial  than  pounds  of 
pills.  In  the  household  there  should 
not  only  be  an  avoidance  of  unpleasant 
topics,  but  an  attempt  to  find  agree- 
able ones.  Each  member  of  the  family 
should  come  to  the  table  prepared  to 
say  something  pleasant.  Any  bright 
little  story  or  merry  joke,  or  any  bit  of 
world's  news  that  will  loosen  the 
tongues  and  cause  animated  talk — how 
it  will  increase  the  brightness  of  the 
working  day.  There  need  be  no  pro- 
found discussion — it  should  be  just 
lively  touch  and  go  talk. 

"  When  We  Were  Boys." 

Edison  was  famous  for  his  inventions 
when  23. 

Bacon  was  a  member  of  Parliament 
at  23;  at  26  one  of  its  leaders. 

Hayne,  when  22,  had  the  best  paying 
law  practice  in  South  Carolina. 

Poe  was  a  poet  at  16;  at  34  he  wrote 
"The  Raven."    He  died  at  38. 

Bryant  wrote  poetry  at  9.  At  18  his 
masterpiece,  "  Thanatopsis.  '  was  pub- 
lished. 

Choate  entered  college  at  16.  Began 
practicing  law  at  24.  At  30  was  the 
peer  of  any  practitioner. 

Longfellow's  first  poetry  was  pub- 
lished at  13.  At  32  he  was  ranked 
with  our  best  poets. 

Shakespeare  left  school  at  14.  Clay 
at  14.    John  Bright  at  15. 

Scott  entered  the  fair  realm  of  litera- 
ture at  25.  At  24  he  was  the  most 
popular  poet  of  the  day. 

Washington  was  prominent  at  21. 
At  47  commander  -  in  -  chief  of  the 
American  army.    At  57  was  president. 

Galileo  discovered  the  isochronism  of 
the  pendulum  at  19.  When  36  he  was 
the  most  famous  astronomer  in  Europe. 

Byron's  first  poems  appeared  at  19. 
At  24  he  reached  the  highest  pinnacle 
of  his  literary  fame. 

Wilberforce  entered  Parliament  at 
21.  William  of  Orange  commanded 
the  army  on  the  French  frontier  at  22. 

Burns'  first  volume  was  published  at 
27.  At  30  critics  conceded  him  to  be 
the  most  richly  endowed  by  nature  of 
any  living  poet. 

Napoleon  at  27  commanded  the  army 
in  Italy.  At  35  was  Emperor.  Saw 
Waterloo  at  46. 

Tennyson  at  33  took  that  high  stand 
among  the  poets  he  held  till  his  death. 

Hamilton  began  his  public  career  at 
17.  At  27  was  one  of  the  best  known 
lawyers  and  statesmen  of  his  day.  At 
32  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Curious  Facts. 


Lace  is  a  fabric  that  can  be  made  to 
represent  large  amounts  of  money. 
The  Astors  have  been  credited  with 
owning  lace  worth  $3,000,000,  and  the 
Vanderbilts  value  their  laces  at 
$4,000,000.  The  Pope  is  said  to  be 
content  with  only  $75,000  represented 
in  lace,  and  the  Princess  of  Wales  can 
boast  of  $250,000  worth  of  the  dainty 
fabric. 


There  is  one  great  reason  for  this 
lack  of  conversational  power;  in  too 
many  cases  the  art  is  never  practiced 
inside  the  home  circle,  writes  Louise 
Royle  in  the  August  Ladies'  Home 
Journal.  No  attempt  at  pleasant  con- 
verse is  ever  made  save  when  visitors 
are  present;  the  various  members  of 
the  family  may  gossip  a  little,  or  dis- 
cuss purely  personal  affairs,  but  they 
make  no  attempt  at  entertaining  talk. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  art  of  conversa- 
tion is  like  a  game  of  battledoor  and 
shuttlecock— one  needs  the  quickness 
and  dexterity  of  constant  practice.  In 
many  busy  households  the  only  general 
gathering  of  the  family  is  at  mealtime — 
I  a  time  above  all  others  when  worry 
I  should  be  banished,  if  only  for  the  sake 
I  of  physical  comfort.  Yet  this  is  the 
very  time  when  the  mother  will  com- 
'  plain  of  domestic  woiTy,  the  father  of 


The  German  house  builders  always 
contrive  to  leave  a  small,  flat  place  on 
the  roof  of  each  house  for  the  birds  to 
rest  and  build  on. 

Reindeer,  as  a  rule,  are  not  very 
strong.  They  can  carry  only  forty  or 
fifty  pounds  on  their  backs  and  draw 
from  250  to  300  pounds. 

The  natives  of  northern  Alaska  and 
Siberia  have  no  knowledge  of  money, 
and  tourists  to  that  country  have  to 
exchange  the  same  into  barter  goods. 

It  is  claimed  that  no  tree  has  yet 
been  measured  which  was  taller  than 
the  great  eucalyptus  in  Gipsland,  Aus- 
tralia, which  proved  to  be  450  feet  high. 

A  daily  coffin  train  runs  between 
Working"  and  London  by  the  South 
Western  Railroad,  and  sometimes  as 
many  as  forty  distinct  funeral  parties 
travel  by  it  at  one  time. 

Popcorn  pops  because  the  essential 
oil  in  the  corn  is  converted  into  gas  by 
heat,  and  thus  an  explosion  occurs 
which  tears  the  kernel  open  and  causes 
a  singular  inversion  of  its  contents. 
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California  Prehistoric  Remains. 

Some  weeks  ago,  in  the  asphaltum 
mines  in  Kern  county,  miners  working 
120  feet  below  the  surface  excavated 
the  skull  of  a  large  prehistoric  animal. 

The  bones  were  imbedded  in  the  as- 
phaltum deposit,  and  in  close  proximity 
were  pieces  of  wood  in  a  fair  state  of 
preservation.  Fossils  in  the  earth  are 
nothing  uncommon,  but  this  skull  is 
more  than  a  fossil,  and  has  a  peculiar 
significance  in  the  study  of  geology  and 
natural  history.  There  are  several 
teeth  in  the  jawbone  that  still  have  a 
coating  of  enamel,  which  proves  that 
;i>ons  of  ages  ago  beasts  moving  amid 
the  desolation  of  earth  had  teeth  differ- 
ing none  either  in  texture  or  form  from 
the  present  age.  The  enamel  is  well 
preserved  in  color  and  substance, 
though  inside  it  the  dentine  is  changed 
to  asphaltum. 

The  head  is  not  perfect,  as  part  of  it 
had  either  turned  to  the  black  sub- 
stance itself  or  rotted  away,  although 
there  remains  enough  to  show  that  it 
was  larger  than  a  horse's  head  and 
shaped  like  that  of  a  moose.  The  teeth 
are  larger  than  those  found  in  a  horse, 
being  about  three  or  four  inches  long 
and  one  and  one-quarter  inches  wide, 
and  are  arranged  in  long  rows.  From 
the  forehead  a  massive  horn  protrudes 
like  the  spike  of  a  rhinoceros,  but  of  a 
different  shape,  being  flat  and  re- 
sembling the  broad  portion  of  the  deer's 
horns.  It  gives  the  head  a  formidable 
aspect.  Now  it  is  merely  asphaltum 
that  indicates  the  bone  fiber. 

As  a  scientific  discovery,  the  im- 
portance of  these  fossiliferous  frag- 
ments can  be  appreciated  when  it  is 
known  that  scientists  differ  regarding 
the  origin  of  asphaltum.  Some  of  the 
most  eminent  geologists  have  satisfac- 
torily reached  the  conclusion  by  in- 
ductive processes  that  it  is  a  mineral 
formed  by  certain  chemical  action, 
while  others,  whose  standing  entitles 
their  opinions  to  quite  as  much  respect, 
claim  it  is  a  vegetable  substance,  or  at 
least  organic,  and  probably  was  animal 
matter  similar  to  that  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean. 

The  fragments  are  now  packed  ready 
to  be  sent  to  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, where  they  will  be  classified,  if 
possible,  and  preserved  as  some  of  the 
most  interesting  specimens  in  the  Ber- 
keley Museum  of  Natural  History. 
The  fragments  imbedded  in  asphalt 
will  also  be  forwarded,  and  no  doubt 
there  will  not  be  much  difficulty  in  de- 
termining its  species. 

Practically  little  geological  work  lias 
been  done  in  the  regions  where  the 
fossils  were  found.  Fifty  miles  west 
of  Bakersfield,  high  up  in  the  desolate 
mountains  skirting  the  western  San 
Joaquin  valley,  this  strange  land  lies. 
Blinding  ashes  and  parched  dust,  pools 
of  liquid  asphaltum  and  streams  of  that 
pitchy  viscid  stuff  trickling  from  cracks 
in  hillsides;  creeks  and  little  lakes  of 
sulphurous  water  emitting  a  gas  that 
ignites  and  blazes,  great  masses  of 
bitumen  protruding  from  the  ground 
like  lava  grown  cold;  all  these  together 
and  a  soil  on  which  a  strange  stunted 
underlirush  grows  form  its  character- 
i^stic  landscape. 

There  are  large  beds  of  infusorial 
earth  300  to  400  feet  thick  and  ex- 
tremely light.  The  surface  is  bleached 
intensely  white  by  the  sun  burning  out 
the  little  asphalt  oil  on  top.  Under- 
neath is  a  brown,  impalpable  dust  like 
volcano  ashes — a  mighty  ash  heap  and 
yet  composed  of  shells  of  the  infusoria, 
visible  only  under  a  powerful  micro- 
scope. 

From  the  presence  of  this  dust  it 
may  be  taken  that  asphalt  is  infusorial 
also,  being  formed  out  of  animal  matter, 
of  infusoria,  while  the  mineral  matter, 
or  white  shell  dust,  remains  above  it.  . 

There  are  beds  of  brown  sand,  al- 
most a  sandstone,  parallel  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  asphalt  deposits,  and  seem- 
ingly underlying  them  in  the  strata. 
This  brown  sand  coheres  through  the 
agency  of  asphaltum  material  in  it,  and 
has  stood  like  a  dike  against  the  ero- 
sion as  geological  periods. 

One  more  interesting  feature  of  the 
district  is  the  mineral  tar,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called,  or  liquid  asphaltum.  It 
exudes  in  many  places  and  trickles 
down  hill  until  a  hollow  is  reached  and 


black  pools  are  formed.  In  those  pools 
lizards,  beetles,  rabbits,  birds  and  even 
a  deer  and  a  bear  have  been  found,  all 
embalmed  by  the  liquid  that  kills  them. 

New  "NVind  Engines  for  Pumping. 


A  crude  invention  called  the  "Jumbo  ' 
wind  engine  is  now  coming  into  ex- 
tensive use  in  western  Kansas.  Its 
ease  of  construction,  economj'  in  cost, 
capacity  in  power  and  simplicity,  seem 
to  recommend  it  to  those  who  observe 
its  work.  It  resembles  the  paddle 
wheel  of  a  stern-wheel  boat,  with  a 
shaft  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  long,  is 
twelve  to  sixteen  feet  across,  with  six 
or  eight  arms.  The  lower  half  of  this 
wheel  is  shielded  from  the  wind,  so 
that  the  air  acts  only  upon  the  upper 
vanes.  A  crank  upon  one  end  of  the 
shaft  connects  with  a  pump.  Its  power 
can  be  indefinitely  increased  at  any 
time  by  increasing  its  length,  which 
can  be  done  by  any  one  who  is  handy 
with  tools.  It  is  said  that  a  "'Jumbo  " 
giving  100  H.  P.  in  fifteen-mile  wind 
can  be  put  up  at  a  cost  of  $500.  The 
wind  acts  upon  this  sort  of  paddle 
wheel  from  all  points  of  the  compass 
except  two.  It  seems  to  require  no 
" governor,'' but  simply  pumps  more 
during  a  storm.  No  tower  is  required, 
and  it  is  placed  so  that  the  radial  arms 
will  be  clear  of  the  ground.  In  fact,  in 
Kansas,  where  there  are  few  trees  and 
no  hills,  it  is  claimed  that  the  wind 
currents  have  greater  force  at  the  sur- 
face than  high  in  the  air.  One  of  these 
wind  wheels  now  running  in  Kansas  is 
21  feet  in  diameter,  27  feet  long,  with 
eight  fans.  The  largest  water  wheel 
in  the  world  is  an  overshot  wheel  in 
the  Isle  of  Man,  recently  illustrated 
and  described  in  these  columns,  is  72 
feet  6  inches  in  diameter,  (5  feet  in 
breadth,  with  a  crank  stroke  of  10  feet. 
It  gives  200  H.  P.  There  may  be  many 
wind-power  Ferris  wheels  in  the  States 
of  the  plains,  bringing  fertility  where 
is  aridity. 

Perhaps  in  this  crude  device  for 
raising  water  for  irrigation  in  a  wind- 
swept country  there  is  the  germ  of  an 
idea  which,  when  fully  developed  and 
perfected,  may  become,  widely  useful. 
If  so,  it  will  be  quickly  improved,  for 
it  is  watched  by  many  eager  and 
anxious  eyes,  and  now  the  develop- 
ment of  an  implement  requires  days 
where  formerly  centuries  were  needed. 
The  crude  '  Jumbo  "  of  to-day  may  be- 
come the  perfected  irrigating  machine 
of  to-morrow  in  level  and  treeless  sec- 
tions of  country. 


How's  This! 

We  Oder  One  Hundred  Dollars  reward  for  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
We,  the  undersigned,  have  Unown  F.  ,1.  Cheney 
for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly 
honorable  in  all  business  transactions  and  Unan- 
cially  able  to  carry  out  any  obligations  made  by 
their  Hnn. 

West  &  Tkuax,  Wholesale  Druggists.  Toledo,  O. 
Walding,  Kinnan  &  Mahvin,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system.  Testimonials  sent  free.  Price  75c. 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


■'How  do  you  know  that  creature 
who  passed  here  on  a  wheel  was  a 
woman  and  not  a  man  ?  " 

"  Because  her  costume  looked  con- 
siderably more  like  a  man's  than  those 
most  of  the  men  are  wearing.  " — Chi- 
cago Record. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


1  Sar«  Speedy  and  Positive  Cora 
The  Safeat,  Beat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  plare  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horaei* 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING  ■  impoaiible  to  produce  scar  or  blemisli, 
Kverr  bottle  sold  la  warranted  to  give  aatlafactlon 
Price  $l.50  per  bottle.  Sold  bv  drugRlsta,  or 
sent  hj  express,  charsea  paid,  with  full  dlrectfona 
for  its  u?e.  Send  for  descriptive  circulara,r 
THE  LAWRKNCK-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


ALMOND  HULLERS 


fi&illllllllIU 


1/  There  is  no  pain  that  Pain-Killer  will 
not  stop.    Colic,  cramps,  toothache,  ear- 
ache, sprains,    cuts,  burns,    bites  and 
stings,  all  yield  to  its  magic.    A  record 
of  more  than  fifty  years  proves  that 

One  lhin|  is  certain 
pAlN-KILLER 
kills  pain 

Keep  Pain-Killer  constantly  on  hand — you 
can  never  know  when  it  will  be  needed. 

The  quantity  has  been  doubled,  but  the  price  is  slill  25  cents. 
Imitations  and  substitutes  may  be  offered  you — look  out 
The  genuine  bottle  bears  the  name — Perry  Davis  &  Son. 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON, 

RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  higgs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


DECIDUOUS     RRUIX  TREES 

OUR    SF»ECIft  LT-V. 

The  most  Complete  Assortment  of  General  Nursery  Stock  grown  on  tbe  Pacific  Coast. 


1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894-95  in  Stock. 

»-  Acl^nowledged  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  the  best.  Uuaranteed  to  be  healthy  and  free  from 
oale  or  other  pests. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices.   Correspondence  solicited.  Address: 

Alexander  &  Hammon, 

'  B'sarst  Butte  Countv.  Cal. 


STANDARD  GOODS. 

Bf.YMYKR  CHTJKCH,  SCHOOL  AND  FIRE  BELLS,  WINDMILLS, 
NON-SHRINKING  WATER  TANKS,      FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINES 

CIDER  MILLS,       WINE  PRESSES,        GRAPE  CRUSHERS, 
SORGHUM,  COFFEE,  RICE  AND  BUTCHER  MACHINERY, 

CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS,  VANDUZEN  STEAM  JET  PUMPS, 
SYPHONS,       ZIMMERMAN  FRUIT  EVAPORATORS,  Etc. 

Write  for  l>escriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Uood.s  you  need. 

JAMES  LINFORTH,  37  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Importer  and  Manufacturers'  Agent. 


B.  T.  BABBin'S  BEST  LYE. 

We  call  Prune  Growers'  Particular  Attention  to  this  Lye.  It  is 
Stronger  and  Goes  Further  than  any  other  manufactured,  and 
has  the  endorsement  of  all  the  largest  packers  and  growers  on 
the  Coast.   WE  GUARANTEE  EVERY  CASE. 

JOHNSON-LOCKE  HERCANTILE  CO.,  San  Francisco. 


220  Market  SU 
SAN  FRANCISCO, 


DEWEY  &  CO., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS. 


ESTABLISH  EiD  ISO  3 


Inventors  on  the  Paclflc  Coast  will  find  it  prcatlv  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced, 
tirst  class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  i>s,sociatef  ind  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, rtnd  I  c-cord  of  oripinul  cases  in  our  offlce,  we  h  we  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
he  orfercil  home  Invenlors  by  other  agencies.  Th  ■  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determini:  ^  the  patentability  of  inventions  b.-ou^'ht  before  us  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  invenlc-  s  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  uiwin  inventioas  which  are  not  new  Circulars  and 
•Advice  sent  fri  o  on  receipt  of  postage.    Address  DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents.  220  Market  St.,  S.F 


A.  O.  RIX, 


 For  Sale  by  

Irvington,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 


U   I6&I8  DRUMMST  S.F.  >^ 


[S^WELLMACHINERYH»rks. 

All  klnilH  of  too!».  Koriiin*  for  the  driller  hy  uslDff  our 
\ilamnnCineprooet«;can  take  acore.  Perfectwl  Econom- 
ical ArtMlan  Pumpinir  Hip«  to  w<Tk  bv  fltcmnv  Alr^to. 
r^t  anhetpTOQ.  THE  AMEKICAN  WELLWOBKft, 
Amrors,  III.}   Chlcsffo,  III.;   Dall»a.  T«z. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Market  Review. 


SAN  Francisco,  Aug.  7,  1895. 

FLOU  R— We  quote :  Net  cash  prices  for  Fami  ly 
Extras,  $3  .S.'iffiS  45  ^  bbl ;  Bakers'  Extras,  $3  15® 
$3  25;  SuperBne,  $2  35(5)2  60  1?  bbl. 

WHEAT— No.  1  ShippinK  Wheat  is  quotable  at 
93%c  per  ctl  for  No.  I  and  95c  for  choice.  Mill- 
ing Wheat,  $1@$1  02'/4  per  ctl. 

BARLEY  — Feed,  fair  to  good,  60c;  choice, 
62Hc;  Brewing,  70@76!4'c. 

OATS  — We  quote:  Milling,  Ohc&i\  00;  Sur- 
prise, $1(ffil  10;  fancy  feed,  07!4c<a)$l;  good  to 
choice,  85@90c;  poor  to  fair.  '^diHOc:  Black, 
nominal;  Gray,  80@82'/2C  *  ctl. 

CORN— We  quote:  Large  Yellow,  »1  I2i/j@l  15; 
small  Yellow,  $1  I5@l  I7'A  *  ctl;  White,  $1@ 
$1  10. 

RYE— Quotable  at  SlJ^c  ctl  for  New,  and  90c 
for  Old. 

BUCKWHEAT— Quotable  at  85(ff90c  ^  ctl. 

CRACKED  CORN— Quotable  at  $25  -p  ton. 

CORNMEAL— Millers  quote  feed  at  $24®25  per 
ton;  fine  kinds  for  the  table  in  large  or  small 
packages,  3@3'/ic  per  ft. 

OILCAKE  MEAL— Quotable  at  $25  per  ton  from 
the  mill.   Jobbing  lots,  $27  50. 

COTTON  SEED  OILCAKE— Quotable  at  $24 
per  ton. 

MIDDLINGS— Quotable  at  $16(fM8  50  ^  ton. 

BRAN— Quotable  at  $12@13  ¥  ton. 

GROUND  BARLEY— Quotable  at  $14^  ton. 

HAY— Wheat,  $6(5'10;  Wheat  and  Oat,  $6@9  50; 
Oat,  $5  50'a7  50:  Alfalfa,  $5  .50(a7  .50:  Barley,  $.5® 
$7;  Clover,  $6@7  50;  Compressed,  $7@,n;  Stock,  $5® 
5  50  V  ton. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  25®45c  TB  bale. 

BEANS— We  quote  as  follows  :  Bayos,  $1  25 
®1  50;  Butter,  $2®2  25  for  small  and  $2  25® 
2  50  for  large:  Pink,  $1  25®1  40;  Red,  $1 
®1  25;  Lima,  $5  50(§)6;  Pea,  $2  60®  2  80;  Small 
White,  $2  60®2  85;  Large  White.  $2  60@$2  80; 
Blackeye,  $2  25®3;  Horse,  $1  25@1  40  f»  ctl. 

DRIED  PEAS— We  quote:  Green,  $1  35®1  55; 
Niles.  $1  25("  1  50  ^>  ctl. 

SEEDS— We  quote:  Mustard  seeds,  nominal; 
Canary,  3"4@3!4c;  Hemp,  3%c:  Rape,  l%@2Uc; 
Alfalfa,  7c  1?  ft;  Flax,  $2  25(-"'2  .50®  ^  ctl. 

POTATOES— Early  Rose,  )0f«5Oc  f*  ctl  in  sacks: 
Salinas  Burbanks,  80@90c  f,  ctl  and  40®50c  V  ctl 
for  River  Burbanks  in  sacks;  Sweet  Potatoes, $1  25 
®1  75  *  Ctl. 

ONIONS— Quotable  at  50(;s65o  1ft  ctl. 

GREEN  CORN— Berkeley,  small  crates,  65®90c ; 
Alameda,  large  crates,  $1  50r«  2;  Sack  corn,  50(;WK)c. 

VARIOUS  —  We  quote:  Bay  Squash,  large 
box,  .3O("40c:  Cucumbers,  Bay,  1.5®25c  box; 
Pickles,  .50@60c  per  box  for  No.  I  and  .30@40c  for 
No.  2;  Tomatoes,  10(h15c:  Bay,  large  box.  25®40c; 
String  Beans,  l®2'/jc  ^  ft;  (Jroen  Peas,  2®2Hc  H 
ft  for  garden;  Green  Peppers,  25®35c  for  Chile, 
.^5ft50c  for  Bell;  Egg  Plant,  40f./50c  box:  Green 
Okra,  .50®'.iOc  Tj*  box;  Turnips,  50c  If*  ctl;  Beets,  50c 
f(  sack;  Carrots,  50o;  Cabbage,  7.5c  V  ctl;  Garlic, 
2'/j@.3c  ^  ft;  Cauliflower,  50@75c  *  dozen;  Dried 
Peppers,  13®15c  *  ft. 

FRESH  FRUIT— Apple.s— No.  1  grades  2.5®40c  Ift 
box  for  Green  and  .50((/  60c  1^  box  for  Red.  Graven- 
stein,  70(f'ia5c  "i*  box  for  No.  1  and  40®60c  for  No.  2. 
Crab  Apples,  20@30c  box. 

Apricots — Quotable  at  25@40c  per  box,  and  $18® 
22  50  I*  ton. 

Berries— Strawberries,  Sharpless,  $2®2  50  per 
chest;  Longworth,  $3@5;  Raspberries,  $3ffi5  ^ 
chest;  Blackberries,  $1@2  .50  1ft  chest;  Huckle- 
berries, i(a'6c  ¥  ft- 

Canteloupes  —Quotable  at  75c@$2  00  ^  crate. 
Nutmeg  melons,  ,35®.t(}c  a  box. 

Figs— Black,  double  layers,  75c®$l;  single 
layers,  SOw  65c  f,  box. 

Grapes— Quotable  at  3.5@50c  1ft  box  for  black, 
25®40c  for  soft  white  varieties,  and  35@50c  tor 
Muscat. 

Nectarines— Quotable  at  25®40c  1ft  box  for  white 
and  .30rm.50c  for  red. 

Plums— Quotable  at  15® 40c.  Prunes,  35®. 50c; 
Japanese  Plums,  40@75o  Tft  crate.  Green  Gages, 
$1.5fr/  lH:p  ton. 

Pears— Bartlett,  75®90c  a  box  for  No.  1  and  30® 
.50c  tor  off  grades;  other  varieties,  2.5@.50c;  in  bulk, 
$20@25  ton. 

Peaches — Quotable  at  15@.3.5c  in  boxes  and  15@30c 
in  baskets:  in  bulk,  $I.5(S20  ¥  ton. 

Watermelons— Quotable  at  $5®  10  n  hundred. 

CITRUS  FRUIT— We  quote:  Mexican  Limes, 
$,3(Si4  1*  box;  California  Lemons,  $1  ,50®2  for 
common  and  $2  50@3  .50  per  box  for  good  to  choice. 

HONEY— We  quote :  Comb,  10®  12c;  water-white, 
extracted,  .5@5'/2c;  light  amber,  extracted,  5c; 
dark  amber,  4@4V4c  ^  B). 

BEESWAX— Quotable  at  24@,25c  1ft  lb. 

Butter  stocks  are  light.  Dairy  Butter  sells  well, 
what  there  is  of  it.  Both  ranch  and  common  Eggs 
are  on  the  upward  move;  some  sales  of  Ea:,lern 
made  all  the  way  up  to  IHc.  All  California  prod- 
ucts well  cleaned  up,  with  the  exception  of  Cheese. 

BUTTER— Creamery— Fancy,  lfi®I7c;  seconds, 
14@15i4c  ^  ft  Dairy- Fancy,  U®15c;  fair  to 
choice,  12®13V2c;  store  lots,  nominal. 

CHEESE— We  quote:  Choice  to  fancy,  5!4@6c; 
fair  to  good,  5c;  Eastern.  ll®12V4c^ft. 

EGGS— Quotable  at  13®  16c  ^  dozen  for  store 
and  18®22c  for  ranch;  Eastern,  12®  1.5c. 

POULTRY— What  there  was  in  market  sold  well, 
but  receipts  were  light.  W(!  quote:  Live  Turkeys 
—  Gobblers,  1.5®  16c;  Hens.  15,»,16c 'S*  ft;  Roosters, 
$4  50@5  for  old,  and  $4@5  for  .young;  Broilers, 
$1  .Tf)®2  50  for  small  and  $2  .5fl®3  50for  large;  Hens, 
$4  .50(3)5  50;  Ducks,  $.3®3  25  for  old  and  $2  .50®5  for 
young;  Geese,  *1®1  25  1ft  pair;  Goslings,  $I®1  25; 
Pigeons,  $1  12',4f"  1  25  ¥  dozen  for  old  and  young. 

WOOL— Following  is  Thomas  Denigan,  Son  & 
Co.'s  review  of  the  Wool  market:  No  local  trade 
of  conse<iuence  the  past  week  and  no  large  share 
of  business  can  be  expcclcd  for  the  next  thirty 
days,  by  which  time  the  fall  clipping  tvill  be  com- 
ing forward  liberally.  There  is  no  large  stock  of 
spring  Wool  in  market;  in  fact,  it  would  be  hard  to 
get  a  line  of  these  Wools  of  any  size  except  it  be 
a  line  of  choice  Humboldt  and  Mendocino  stock,  of 
which  there  has  been  considerable  ri'ceived  lately. 
But  the  bulk  of  this  class  of  stock  is  now  here  aiid 
Is  in  the  hands  of  three  or  four  firms,  who  are  not 
hurrie<l  about  finding  outlets.  While  the  demand 
was  very  active  the  receivers  sold  as  rapidly  as 
details  could  be  obtained;  therefore  the  market  is 
well  cleaned  up  for  this  season  of  the  year  At 
the  same  time  there  is  a  quiet  tone  and  no  anxi<-ty 
on  the  part  of  shippers  to  buy  liberally  until  they 
can  see  some  results  from  their  extensive  pur- 
chasers to  date.  The  scourers  are  easing  up, 
with  a  view  to  taking  a  few  days'  rest,  after  a 
long  and  satisfactory  run  of  their  machinery  since 
the  season  opened.  Some  very  poor  defective 
parcels  of  lambs'  Wool  have  reached  here  and 
have  been  marketed  at  4c  to  B',4c  as  for  condition 
This  class  of  Wool  comes  from  the  southward,  and 
t§  usually  very  jpdifforont  stocH  iin4  P»n  only  be 


sold  at  very  low  prices.  From  the  north  there 
will  be  no  liberal  receipts  of  fall  stock  for  a  month 
or  more.  As  we  stated  in  our  last,  the  outlook  is 
very  good  for  free,  well-grown  fall  Wool,  both 
from  the  north  and  from  the  San  .loaquin  foothills 
and  the  mountains. 

We  quote  spring: 

Year's  fleece,  San  Joaquin,  ^  ft  6@6Hc 

6  to  8  months  do  6@8c 

6  to  8  months  Calaveras  and  foothill,  free  8@10c 

Do,  defective  6@8c 

Northern,  good  to  choice  12@13!4c 

Do,  defective  8@10c 

We  quote  Nevada  spring: 

Light  and  choice  9@llc 

Heavy  6@8c 

HOPS— Quotable  at  4®6c  1ft  ft. 

HIDES  AND  SKINS— Quotable  as  follows: 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  56  lbs  up,  f»  lb  .  .10i4@llc  9'/4@10c 

Medium  Steers.  48  to 56  lbs   9i4@10       — ®9 

Light,  42  to  47  pounds   9   @—       — @8 

Cows,  over  50  lbs   9   @—       — @8 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs   ..  9   @—       — @8 

Stags   — @7         — @5 

Kips,  17  to  30  lbs   — @7        — @6 

Veal  Skins,  10  to  17  lbs    — @8         — @7 

Calf  Skins,  5  to  10  lbs   — @10       — ®9 

Dry  Hides,  over  16  lbs  19   ®19H  14  @14i/4 

Dry  Kips  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs.  .14  @15  10  ®— 
Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   — @20     14  ®15 

Pelts,  Shearlings,  I0@20c  each;  do,  short,  25®35c 
each;  do,  medium,  30@45c  each:  do,  long  wool.  40® 
60c each;  Deer  Skins,  summer, 30c;  do,  good  medium, 
15@2.5c;  do,  winter,  10®15c  f>  ft;  Goat  Skins,  20® 
35c  a  piece  for  prime  to  perfect,  10@20c  for  dam- 
aged, and  5c  each  for  Kids. 


Review  of  the  Dried  Fruit  Market. 


San  FitANCisco,  August  7,  1895. 
While  the  statistical  situation  entirely  jus- 
tifies the  high  price  being  asked  for  Apricots, 
the  tra(ie  somehow  neglects  this  product  and 
next  to  nothing  has  been  doing  during  the 
past  week.  Under  this  neglect  prices  have 
perceptibly  weakened  and  to-day  Apricots, 
for  which  He  and  O^^c  were  freely  bid  and  re- 
fused, can  be  bought  for  8%c.  If  the  growers 
will  accept  in  the  neighborhood  of  Oc  to  10c  for 
their  finest  and  most  select  stock  (such  as  is 
grown  and  cured  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley), 
they  will  all  clean  up,  but  it  will  be  slow, 
probably  taking  until  the  near  approach  of  the 
holiday  season  before  the  crop  we  have,  even 
though  it  is  small,  will  move  out  at  these 
prices.  This,  it  should  be  said,  is  nowhere 
near  the  ideas  of  the  principal  holders,  and  is 
given  merely  as  the  personal  judgment  of  the 
writer  of  this  article.  We  shall  be  very  glad 
if  events  shall  prove  that  we  underestimate 
the  strength  of  tiie  situation. 

I'ruiieB 

The  market  is  (luite  active  on  the  basis  of 
5%c  for  the  three  large  sizes,  40' s  to  (iO's, 
Santa  Clara  stock,  which  is  an  average  price 
of4'4cforthe  four  sizes.  Many  sales  have 
been  made  on  this  basis  by  conspicuous  people 
in  the  business.  Occasional  sales  have  been 
made  as  high  as  4!-^c,  but  instances  of  this 
kind  are  rare.  It  seems  as  though  the  four 
sizes  at  4%c  are  high  in  comparison  to  the 
value  of  the  three  large  sizes  on  the  .5%c 
basis,  as  people  taking  four  sizes  take  small 
prunes.  Large  prunes  always  sell  first. 
While  a  few  cars  of  the  four  sizes,  some  80  to 
40  car.s,  have  been  sold  on  the  4y^c  basis,  it 
must  be  remembered  our  crop  will  amount  to 
at  least  2000  cars  this  season,  with  many 
prunes  of  last  year's  drying  still  lying  around 
in  the  Eastern  commercial  centers.  We  do 
not  look  for  lower  prices,  but  look  for  a  steady 
demand  from  now  on  at  prices  we  quote. 
Foreign  prunes  are  still  held  above  the  Cali- 
fornia product,  but  it  is  possible  that  there  is 
a  deep  purpose  in  this.  California  people 
should  not  allow  themselves  to  be  duped  into 
a  conservative  policy  under  cover  of  which 
foreign  prunes  may  be  brought  in.  Our 
people  should  see  to  it  that  our  product  gets 
early  into  the  channels  of  distribution.  The 
experience  of  last  year  is  worth  bearing  in 
mind.  ' 

Almonds. 

There  is  nothing  to  add  to  what  we  have 
written  in  previous  reports  about  almonds. 
However,  growers  who  have  read  our  earlier 
remarks  on  this  article  will  find  that  prices 
are  influenced  by  the  foreign  product  now 
offering  in  the  Eastern  States.  Our  growers 
will  not  meet  this  condition  and  it  is  not  the 
business  of  those  in  the  ti-ade  to  go  in  and 
sell  the  product  that  belongs  to  the  growers. 
The  price  of  Tarragonias  is  H\(<i'.k-  laid  down  ; 
the  price  of  California  Languedocs,  which 
compete  with  them,  should  be  ^'//(I'r'^c. 
Peaches. 

Peaches  have  sold  as  high  as  (>%cf.  o.  b., 
but  it  is  likely  before  our  next  issue  bids  of  (ic 
will  be  freely  sought,  as  there  are  very  few 
buyers  who  have  ideas  above  .'>;<;(•.  This  may 
sound  a  little  bearish,  biit  the  ijuantity  in 
sight  and  the  condition  of  the  market  warrant 
a  conservative  view. 

RaiHiiiH. 

Uaisins  are  in  the  dumps  worse  than  ever. 
Prices  have  been  opened  and  cut,  with  in- 
structions to  cut  and  cut.  Where  they  will 
stop  we  do  not  know.  Quotations  are :  Two- 
crown,  2^^(71  delivered  East;  three-crown, 
a^Ctf.'iy^c  delivered  East;  four-crown,  no  de- 
mand;  London  layers,  new  stocks,  ^l.l.'iper 
box  asked,  although  some  packers  ask  as  high 
as  ^1,35, 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  less  in  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  UURKK,  82U  Market  St.,  S.  P.   Al  Prize  Hol- 
stelns;  Grade  Milch  Cows.   Pine  Pigs. 


BULL.S— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Pine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  sing-ly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville.  Cal. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co..  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle,  Poland-China  &  Berkshire  Hogs. 


M.  D.  HOPKIN.S,  Petalunia.  Registered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.   Both  sexes  for  sale. 


PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  P.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solioiietl. 


JERSEY.S— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  P.   Animals  for  sale. 


Poultry. 


A.  BUSCHKE,  Tracy,  Cal.,  breeder  of  Thorough- 
bred White  Leghorns.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks; 
.OT  bead  young  stock  to  select  from;  single  birds 
from  $-i  up:  trios  from  $:>  up;  eggs  U.M  per  setting. 


WELLINGTON'.S    IMPROVED    EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  B  ARM,  Stockton, Cal. 
Send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


Swine. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  P.— BERKSHIBES. 


M.  MILLER,  EUsio,  Cal.    Registered  Berkshires. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Poland-China,  Essex  and  Yorkshire  Swine. 


TYLER  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.   Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing.  Cal.  Importer  and 
L  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
;  bred  Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
□  Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento.  Very  large  choice  Span- 
ish, French  and  Shropshire  rams.  Bedrock  prices. 


R.  H.  CRANE,  Petaluma,  Cal.  Southdown  Sheep. 


IN  THESE  TIMES 

You  Can  Largely  Increase 

Your  Income  by  buying  an  Incu- 
bator and  engaging  in  the  chicken 
tnisiness.  Send  stamp  for  our 
catalogue  of  Incubators,  Wire 
Netting,  Blooded  Fowls  and  Poul- 
try Appliances  generally.  Remem- 
hi  r  the  Best  is  the  Cheapest.  PACIFIC 
INCUBATOR  CO.,  1317  Castro  St., 
(Jakland,  Cal. 


1000  SHROPSHIRES. 

Larsrest   Mutton  Ram 
Breeding  Farm  in 
America. 

Range  trade  a  specialty. 
Also  fitted  show  stock 
in  season. 
Come  or  write — 

A.  O.  FOX,  Owner. 
Oregon,  Dane  Co.,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE. 


Three  registered  Holsteiu-Friesian  Hulls.  Extra 
individuals,  with  best  of  pedigrees. 

Fourteen,  eleven  and  six-months-old  Dams. 
Large  producers  of  butter.  Certificate  of  health 
and  soundness  furnished.  Address: 

M.  D.  ESHLEMAN, 

p.  O.  Box  3T,'>7  FRESNO,  CAL. 


SAMPLE  American  Bee  Journal. 

(Established  1801). 
r  n  C  C  Weekly,  *l  a  year.  7  Editors. 

fi  ll  160 -page  ■  

■    Ilk  la  Bee-Book 

______  Free! 

All  about  Beog  and  Honey 

G.W.YOBK&CO. 

56  Fifth  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  II^LINOIS. 


liobLTtiY  /ijid^iock  book. 

NiLES'  manual  and  reference  book  on  subjects 
connected  with  successful  Poultry  and  Stock  Rais- 
ing on  the  Pacltic  Coast.  Over  100  pages,  profusely 
Illustrated  with  handsome,  lifelike  llluBtratu)n8  of 
the  different  varieties  of  Poultry  and  Livestock. 
Price,  postpaid,  60  cents.  Address  PACIFIC  RURAL 
PRESS  Offlce.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


END  YOUR  NAIIEaAODRESS  ON  PO  STA  L  C  A  R  0^<> 
EJlRAN  13  POULTRY  RA N CH ,WE ST  Rl VE R SI OE  CAt 
■'V^y^^'Il-o'^  i'"-'-  SEND  YOU  SOMETMINO  USEFUL 
-^■■l- EMBER  I5'-NEXT,«"»>»>SCW  LEGH0RNS!--?S,5;. 


Porteous  Improved  Scraper. 

Patented  April  3,  1883.   Patented  April  ir,  1883. 


Manufactured  by  G.  LISSENDEN. 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  called  to  this 
Scraper  and  the  many  varieties  of  work  of  which  it 
is  capable,  such  as  Railroad  Work,  Irrigation 
Ditches,  Levee  Building.  Leveling  Land,  Road  Mak- 
ing, etc. 

This  implement  will  take  up  and  carry  its  load  to 
any  desired  distance.  It  will  distribute  the  dirt 
evenly  or  deposit  its  load  in  bulk  as  desired.  It 
will  do  the  work  of  Scraper,  Grader,  and  Carrier. 
Thousands  of  these  Scrapers  are  in  use  in  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

J^This  Scraper  is  all  Steel— the  only  one  manu- 
factured in  the  State. 

Price,  all  Steel,  four-horse,  IB40;  Steel,  two-horse, 
S31.   Address  all  orders  to 

G.  USSElfDEW,  STOCKTOH.  CAL. 


The  Williams  Standard  Typewriter 

Is  a  great  improvement  over  the  old  "  lift  and 
peek"  machines.  You  see  .your  writing  while 
writing  it.  No  lifting  of  platen.  No  dirty  ribbon. 
Perfect  alignment.  Weighs  but  16  pounds.  Does 
the  finest  work.  Easiest  learned.  No  experiment. 
In  use  3  years.  Adopted  by  British  War  Depart- 
ment over  all  the  old-fashioned  "blind "  machines. 
Write  for  sample  work  and  illustrated  catalogue 
and  testimonials. 

PACiPIC  STATES  TYPE  FOUNDRY, 

409  Washington  St  San  Francisco. 

Sole  Agents  for  California. 


—  rtINO  — 

HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A  Manual  of  Metliods   wlilch  have  Yielded 
Greatest  Success;  with  Lists  of  Varieties 
Best  Adapted  to  tlie  Dlfierent 
Districts  of  tlie  State. 

Practical,  Explicit.  Comprehensive.  Embodying 
the  experience  and  methods  of  hundreds  of  success- 
ful growers,  and  constituting  a  trustworthy  guide 
by  which  the  inexperienced  may  successfully  pro- 
duce the  fruits  for  which  California  is  famous. 
Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  By  Edward 
J.  WiCKSoN,  A.  M.,  Assoc.  Prof.  Horticulture  and 
Entomology,  University  of  California;  Horticultural 
Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press,  San  Francisco;  Sec'y  Cali- 
fornia State  Horticultural  Society;  Pres.  California 
State  Floral  Society,  etc. 

Large  Octavo,  S99  pagea,  fully  illustrated,  price,  S3. 00. 
postpaid. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

Publishers  Pacific  Rural  Press, 

220  Marlcet  Street,  San  Pranclico.  Cal 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Curing. 


By  GUSTAV  EISEN. 


This  is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
in  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  HU- 
gard.  Prof.  Wlckson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  The  Dewey  Pubi.ishino  Co.,  or  ItB 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  »3.00,  postage  pre- 
paid. Orders  should  be  addressed: 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

aao  Market  Street.  San  Francloco.  Cal. 

Blal<e,    moffitt    <Sr  Towne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Prancljco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFPITT  &  TOWNE,  L08  Angeles, 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland.  Or. 


SESSIONS  <&  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

p.  O  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

We  have  Berkshires  of  the  most  fashionable  strains. 
They  are  from  l'ri7.e  Winners  and  are  Prize  Win- 
ners themselves.  We  can  furnish  pigs  three  to  six 
montlis  Qifl,  Oorresponaeppe  sollctteU. 
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The  Pacific  R^urai  Press. 


August  10,  1895. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Yuba  City  Grange. 


Pursuant  to  adjournment,  this 
Grange  held  its  regular  meeting  on 
Friday  evening,  August  2d,  and  a  right 
interesting  meeting  it  was.  There  was 
u  large  attendance  of  enthusiastic 
Grangers,  and  all  vied  with  each  other 
in  promoting  the  good  of  the  Order. 
.\fter  the  customary  routine  work,  the 
Grange  was  closed  in  due  form,  after 
which  the  doors  were  thrown  open  to 
friends  and  visitors.  It  had  been  whis- 
pered about  that  a  programme  of  lit- 
erary exercises  was  to  be  enacted,  so 
all  was  expectancy,  and  all  were  more 
than  pleased  over  its  rendition.  It 
consisted  of  a  play  in  which  comedy, 
tragedy  and  romance  held  equal  parts, 
and  the  players  acted  their  parts  true 
to  life  and  with  the  ability  of  veterans 
of  the  stage.  There  was  a  rascally 
lord  who  was  about  to  carry  off  one  of 
our  heiresses  and  there  was  a  "coun- 
try Jake''  that  dropped  in  at  every 
interesting  moment.  A  member  on 
returning  from  the  station  was  "stood 
up  "  by  "  me  lord  "  and  recognized  and 
of  course  disgraced.  There  were  other 
interrupted  love  scenes  and  scrim- 
mages, the  whole  ending  beautifully 
harmonious.  Every  participant  did 
his  or  her  part  to  perfection  and  was 
accorded  unstinted  approval.  The 
older  members  owe  much  to  these  young 
people  for  the  energy  and  labor  re- 
quired this  busy  season  to  get  up  such 
royal  entertainments. 

The  next  meeting  will  also  be  held  in 
the  evening  the  first  Friday  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Observations    by    Mr.  Ohieyer. 


Of  all  the  profound  disquisitions  of 

the  much    mooted    money  question, 

nothing  has  come  to  hand,   in  my 

judgment,  that  quite  so  well  fits  the 

situation   as  the  following  from  the 

Ileno  (Nev.)  GuzcHv : 

After  all  that  is  said  and  done,  the  wealth 
of  all  trreat  countriss  conies  from  the  intelli- 
peiit  tilling  of  the  soil,  and  the  .sooner  our 
p.ople  realize  thatfactand  povern  themselves 
accordingly,  bj'  going  to  work,  the  sooner 
prosperity  will  come  to  us,  and  the  arrival  of 
i'ree-silver  legislation  will  not  be  at  all  de- 
layed thereby.  Standing  on  the  street  cor- 
ners and  tallring  about  it  will  not  hurry  free 
coinage. 

The  above,  coming  from  within  the 
sound  of  unnumbered  gold  and  silver 
"  stamps,"  its  reference  to  agriculture 
has  a  twofold  significance. 


sometime  or  somehow 
Farmers'  Friend. 


be  re  warded. - 


Worthy  Master  Brigham  is  visiting 
the  subordinate  Granges  of  New  Jer- 
sey.  

Farmers  sometimes  do  not  like  to 
hear  it,  but  we  believe  it  to  be  a  fact 
that  if  they  would  mingle  more  freely 
with  people  of  other  occupations  they 
would  be  broader  and  stranger,  and  be 
more  powerful  factors  in  the  growth 
of  civilization.  That's  what  sharpens 
men's  wits — the  meeting  and  doing 
business  with  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men. — Ex. 


While  returns  from  more  or  less  of 
Grange  work  seem  slow,  and  some-  \ 
times  the  efforts  to  advance  the  best 
interests  of  farmers  fail  of  apprecia- 
tion, yet  there  are  times  when  the 
opposite  is  true  and  the  hearts  of 
workers  are  greatly  cheered.  But 
whether  appreciated  or  not,  every 
honest,  unselfish  effort  to  do  good  will 


In  Corea  an  unmarried  man  is  treated 
as  a  boy,  no  matter  how  old  he  is.  A 
young  married  man  of  20  is  by  Corean 
custom  entitled  to  be  treated  as  a 
superior  by  old  batchelors  of  60. 


While  retrenchment  in  public  ex- 
penditures is  receiving  much  attention 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  agita- 
tion has  only  just  begun,  and  it  will  be 
carried  forward  to  such  an  extent  that 
in  the  near  future  high-salaried  officers 
in  county,  Stale  and  nation  will  be 
made  to  share  the  "  hard  times  "  with 
the  taxpayers.  Granges  everywhere 
should  keep  up  the  discussion  and  con- 
tinue the  agitation  until  retrenchment 
is  secured  and  proportionate  reduc- 
tions in  salaries  are  made. 


The  British  Census. 


Great  Britain  is  issuing  returns 
of  the  census  taken  on  the  tith  of 
last  April.  The  population  is  shown 
to  be:  En£?land  and  Wales,  80,270,817; 
Ireland.  4.522.982;  Scotland,  4,142,471; 
total,  88,9:56,270.  Thus,  about  half  the 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom  is 
comprised  within  r)8,810  square  miles,  or 
100,000  S(|uare  miles  less  than  the  State 
of  California. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the 
census  is  the  small  increase  during  the 
past  four  years.  According  to  returns 
made  in  1891,  the  population  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  was  29,002,52.'),  or  an 
increase  of  only  1,268,292.  For  Ire- 
land it  was  4,704,750,  so  that  there  has 
been  a  decrease  of  181,768.  Scotland 
had  4,025,647,  an  increase  of  only  166,- 
824.  As  many  of  the  cities  have  in- 
creased very  largely,  the  depopulation 
must  be  from  the  rural  districts. 

The  population  of  the  islands  is  essen- 
tially British.  Of  the  39,000,000  in- 
habitants, 73.9  per  cent  were  born  in 
England  and  Wales,  10  60  in  Scotland, 
13.87  in  Ireland,  making  98.80  in  100. 
Of  the  remaining  0.114,  0.044  were  born 
in  the  colonies  and  dependencies,  0.069 
in  foreign  countries,  and  0.01  at  sea. 
Of  the  30,000,000  inhabitants  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  there  are  only  207,000 
who  are  foreigners  by  nationality  and 
oy  birth.  One  out  of  every  ten  foreign- 
ers in  England  is  a  native  of  "the 
States.  "  Nearly  one-half  of  the  207,- 
000  foreigners  are  to  be  found  in  Jjon- 
don.  Still  London  is  not  as  greatly 
overrun  by  them  as  is  popularly  sup- 
posed; where  they  are  thickest  they 
number  only  about  twenty-three  in 
every  1,000  of  the  population.  Taking 
the  whole  of  England  and  Wales,  there 
are  not  quite  seven  foreigners  in  every 
1,000. 

There  are  nearly  2,000,000  more  peo- 
ple in  the  State  of  New  York  than  in 
Scotland,  and  almost  as  many  in  the 
State  of  Ohio.  There  are  more  foreign- 
born  people  in  the  United  States  than 
the  whole  population  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland  combined.  There  are  nearly 
half  as  many  Irish-born  people  in  this 
country  as  in  Ireland.  In  1890  there 
were  nearly  as  many  people  in  this 
country  foreign-born  or  born  of  foreign 
parentage  as  the  entire  population  of 
England. 

The  number  of  persons  to  the  square 
mile  in  P'.ngland  is  519;  Ireland,  140; 
Scotland,  1.36.  In  the  United  States  it  is 
about  twenty.  If  the  land  was  parcel- 
led out  each  Englishman  would  get  one 
and  one-quarter  acres;  in  the  United 
States  about  thirty-two  acres. 

Grouping  the  whole  population,  with- 


«N  Math  imx-i- 


:0  MULE  HELP  ^-KITCHEHa-oLAUNDRT 

Coast  &ohax  Co.  SAH  rp,Ah<iic-o-CHic/iso-MEwyoi^. 


out  regard  to  age,  we  find  that  out  of 
every  100  people,  48i  are  males.  Tak- 
ing the  .same  number  of  both  sexes 
under  20  years  of  age,  the  census 
shows  that  49^  are  males.  Taking 
those  over  20  years  of  age,  the  greatest 
difference  between  the  sexes  is  52* 
women  to  47]  men  in  every  100  of  the 
adult  population.  That  is,  there  are 
just  1060  females  to  1000  males.  Tak- 
ing the  ages  25  and  older,  there  are  1116 
females  to  every  1000  males;  for  65 
and  older  there  are  1246  females  to 
1000  males.  The  proportion  in  the 
United  States  is:  Male,  32,067,880; 
female,  30,554,370. 


California  Fruit  Sales. 


Chicaco,  August  .5,— The  Karl  Fruit  Company 
sold  to-day :  Hartlott  Pears,  $1  5.5(<ill  75;  Grapes, 
Malabo,  ;w.f  I  Muscat,*!  aOfoil  3.S:  Lady  De- 
covejly,  $1  •2S>:  Plums.  Kelsey  Japan,  $1  lOOl  20; 
KuK.  7d((i  9.Sc ;  Prunes,  Fellencerg,  $1  30;  Gros.liaO 
(n  I  3i;  Peaches,  *!  I.S. 

Porter  Brothers  Co,  sold  to-day:  Grapes,  half 
crates  Tokays,  $1  «.V/i  1  75;  half  crates  Fontalne- 
bleau,  >J5c;  Pears.  Hartletts,  $1  ,W<i  I  60:  some  in 
ventilated  car,  $1  1,5®!  i5:  Prunes,  (iros,  flOe@ 
i\  .55:  Fellenbers;,  25;  German,  *1  axvi  I  25;  Hun- 
garian,*! !();  Silver,  7,5cft*!  II);  French,  *l ;  other 
I'runes,  $!  (15;  Plums,  .lapans,  smcO'J!  15;  Colum- 
l)ias,  «.5(S;ll5c;  Purple  Uuanes,  ftiftnoc;  Comedys, 
imc;  Egg.  80(H85c;  other  Plums,  40c('i»l;  Peaches, 
Crawfords,  *1  05®!  15;  some  m  bad  condition,  50® 
6.5c. 

Chicago,  August  6,— The  Earl  Fruit  Company 
sold  to-day:  Pears,  Bartlett,  $1  65@1  75;  Grapes, 
Tokays,  *I  .SO®!  K5;  Muscats,  85c®*l  25;  Prunes, 
Gros,  .*lr«,!  25;  Nectarines,  95c. 

Nkw  York.  Augusta.— The  Earl  Fruit  Company 
sold  to-day  at  the  West  Shore  dock:  Pears,  Bart- 
!ett.*l  KVnS;  Plums,  Egg,  80crn)$l  .30;  Bradshaw, 
6.5ef"$l  10;  Columbil,  6.5c@*!  05:  McLaughlin,  90c; 
Washington,  $1  05;  Japan,  $1  30;  Prunes,  German, 
*!  mi  1  65. 

Porter  Brothers  Company  sold:  Pears,  Bartlett, 
*1  70@2  15:  Prunes,  German.  %\  .55;  Gros,  90c(a 
*l  ,55;  Plums,  Japanese,  %\  aofn  !  30;  Quackenlms, 
*!  20;  Columt)ia.  65c(.i*!  20;  Egg,  Wc®*!  10;  other 
Plums,  6.5®Kjc:  .N:ectarines,  t!  40. 


Olive  and  Wine  Presses. 


Attention  is  called  to  the  advertisement  of 
Toulouse  and  Delorieux  (The  "Commercial 
Machine  Works")  on  another  page.  This  firm 
has  for  many  years  given  particular  attention 
to  the  numufacture  of  wine  and  cider  presses, 
olive  mills,  grape  crushers  and  stemmers  com- 
bined, and  goods  of  this  class.  It  is  well 
known  for  its  reliability  and  good  work. 
Illustrated  catalogue  will  be  sent  upon  appli- 
cation, to  ti'JO  and  (i'iS  Commercial  street,  San 
Francisco. 


ONE  MAN  PPP 
30  TONS. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  drying-ground  force 
one  man  can,  with  the  Pacific  Prune  Perforator, 
clean  and  perforate  the  skins  of  thirty  tons  of 
fresh  prunes  or  any  other  fruit  in  a  day,  the  work 
all  being  done  on  the  drying  ground  or  in  the 
orchard.  No  fuel;  no  lire;  no  lye;  no  hot  water; 
but  little  cold  water;  no  bloaters.  It  is  by  far  the 
cheapest  machine  on  the  market  and  equal  to  the 
best.   Four  sizes.   Send  for  circular  to 

Sperry  Wire  Works. 

715  nission  Street  San  Kranci5co. 


AH  Price 


Gcild  iind  Hilvrr  Wiitrb««,  RltrclM, 
Trlr;rl,.>.  (•uusttuO  I'Moli,,  (anl^ 
liui?lcict,K»i$uii«,i  Krriuiri  S;.fraf 


ficwinf  n«rh1ne*f  AffoHMins,  Ortunt,  Plsnns,  Cider  WXttf 
Caih  Driiwors  V^rA  Mirlc,  Htnves  KetMps,  Bone  Rlllff 
Ulter  rr»«H,  Jark  S/rrwl,  Trnrka,  Anrlli,  HnyrnllfFl, 
Prm  Nljiuli,  iopy  ilnnka,  Tlws  DrllN,  Bo«d  Plowl, 
Lbwq  nnw^r^  Cofr^  ,^llllt,  l.nlh.>«,  Brndrn,  PnmpCnrttt 
Corn  Hhelkrvy  Hiind  Inrti^  Fnrrfi.  Srnipcn,tvirf  IVnFFt 
Pannlnt  MlIN,        Hrln»»rs       FnclnM,  Sl»»l  Slnli, 

Orain  Dnmp^.  f >nw  Mnr*,  Boili-rs  Tonla,  Bit  Bnifr«, 
llsj.  Stork,  rlmtor,  lUI'.-nsd,  PUl form  anl  ('1111111^  SCALED 

Spn.l  for  frfii  Cataloirn^  and  w*.  how  lo  «,-,,•>  .Unnrr. 
Ul  Bo.  JeSenoa  St.,  CUICAQO  SCALE  CO.,  Chicago,  111. 


Pacific  Saw  Manufacturing;  Company, 

.Manufacturers  of  the 
HATCH   PRUNING  SAW. 
17  &  19  Fremont  St., 

San  Francisco,  California. 


Saws  and  Machine  Knives  of  Every  Description^ 

(In  hand  or  made  to  order. 


TREES  of  GOLD  ^"'ijEMYN'^,?.^ "X^;.'?.? 

r,iirl>:ink  s  20  Million  rn  atiniis.  '  STARK 
Trees  PREPAID  c\  cry  wlii  rc.  SAFE  ARRIVAL  fluar. 
anteed.  Thc  great  uurscries'  savcyoii  over  HALF. 
Millions  of  till-  ln'st  trceS7o  years'  experience  can 
grow;  tlicv  "live  longer  and  bear  better."— Sec. 
Morttm,  STARK,  1)44, Louisiana, Mo.. Rocl<port, III. 


By  a  young  man — German,  small  family — a  posi- 
tion as  foreman  or  manager  of  an  orchard.  Best  of 
references.  Nine  years  at  last  place.  Address, 
MAX  A  THBIJjJO,  Noy.ato,  Marl.B  County,  Cal, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
INCOHPORATBD  APRIL.  1H7< 


Capital  Paid  Up  91.000,000 

ReHerve  Fnnd  and  CndlTlded  ProHts,  130,000 
Dividends  Paid  to  Stockliolder§. . , .  832,000 

 OFFICKK8  

H.  M.  LARrK  President. 

I.  C,  STEKLE  Vice-President. 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIER. . .  .Cashier  and  Manager. 
C.  H.  Mccormick  secretary. 

General  Banking.  Deposits  Received,  Gold  and 
Silver.  Bills  of  Exchange  Bought  and  Sold,  Loans 
on  Wheat  and  Country  Produce  a  Specialty. 

January  !,  1894.       A.  MONTPELLIER,  Manager 


VEHICLES 

ALL  KINDS. 


50% 
SAVED. 


HARNESS 

ALL  KINDS. 


No.  800.   Pr'ce.  $05. 


SITS  to  tllSS 

  46  to  60 

46  to  no 

lOOto  160 

186  to  200 

Harness  

8  to  36 

WE   SHIP  EVERYWHERE. 
Send  2c  stamp  for  Catalogue  or  call. 

CALIFORNIA  WAGON  AND  CARRIAGE  CO., 

:tf>'i  KKK.MONT  ST.,  SAN  K1{.\NCISC<). 

Baker  &  Hamilton. 


SAN  FKANCISCO. 

LOS  ANGELES. 


SACRAMENTO. 
NKW  VdRK. 


"INDURINE"  COLD  WATER  PAINTS. 

A  Most  Remarkable  Material  is  the 
OUTSIDE    I  IN  D  U  R  I  IN  E  . 

It  stands  rain  and  exposure  as  well  as  oil  paint, 
and  costs  only  a  fraction  as  much. 

It  is  just  the  thing  for  fences,  outbuildings,  fac- 
tories, etc.,  being  cheap,  durable  and  easily  ap- 
plied by  anyone. 

It  has  no  equal  as  a  light  reflector  for  light- 
shafts  and  court-yards  of  large  buildings.  It  Is 
supplied  In  a  thick  paste,  to  be  diluted  with  cold 
water.   It  is  made  in  white  and  several  colors, 

■  NSlOE    I  IN  D  U  R  I  IN  E 
Is  designed  especially  for  factories,  stables,  and 
general  Inside  work,  as  a  substitute  for  white- 
wash, kalsomine  or  oil  paint, 

II  will  not  rub  or  scale,  soften  or  darken  wlthi 
age,  and  works  well  over  old  whitewash.  A  dry, 
powder  to  he  mixed  with  cold  water. 

Both  Indurines  are  perfectly  fire-proof. 

Send  for  circular  and  prices  to 

WM.  KiriiU,  MANUFACTURER, 
MIIIh  Kulldlnsr,      -       -      San  Franclscn.  Cal. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  QRAIN.  FLOUR 

 AND  

4t  General  Commission  Merchants,  ifi 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

49'Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
Interest 

Tie  World's  Washer 

In  its  washing  principle  is  like  the  Humtwldt,  hut 
it  Is  "chock  full"  of  improvements.  Child  can 
use  it.  Clothes  clean,  sweet  and  white  as  snow. 
Lasts  a  lifetime.  Sent  freight  paid.  Circulars 
free. 

C.  E.  ROS.S.  10  McLean  St.,  Lincoln,  111. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTtiOlMKRY  STREET, 
get,  Calllornla  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CaL, 
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Standard  of  Horse  Power. 


Although  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Eogineers  has  adopted  a 
standard  of  boiler  H.  P.,  the  old  nom- 
inal H.  P.  based  upon  the  amount  of 
heating  surface,  is  still  very  largely 
used,  and  whenever  the  word  H.  P.  is 
used  in  connection  with  boilers,  the  mat- 
ter must  first  be  settled  just  what  rat- 
ing is  meant.  The  American  standard 
adopted  was  the  evaporation  of  342 
pounds  from  212°  to  steam  at  70  pounds. 
Some  men  rate  their  boilers  on  a  heat- 
surface  of  15  and  some  12  square  feet  to 
a  H.  P.  This  fact  is  clear,  that  the  boil- 
er H.  P.  bears  no  resemblance  to  the 
engine  H.  P.  The  boiler  that  will  just 
do  for  a  simple  Corliss  engine  would 
be  equal  to  supplying  twice  as  much 
H.  P.  to  a  triple-expansion  engine,  and 
would  probably  be  too  small  to  supply 
that  power  to  a  common  slide-valve  en- 
gine.   This  must  be  considered. 

As  the  method  of  rating  boiler  power 
by  heating  surface  is  still  so  largely 
used  it  is  a  matter  of  some  interest  to 
note  just  how  this  method  of  rating 
compares  with  the  standard  rating  by 
evaporation.  Take  a  oommon  tubular 
boiler  rated  by  heating  surface  at  15 
square  feet  per  H.  P.  Will  this  H.  P. 
rating  be  greater  or  less  than  the  boil- 
er will  actually  do  by  the  evaporation 
standard  ?  The  assumption  of  15  square 
feet  as  the  basis  makes  the  boiler  have 
less  nominal  H.  P.  than  if  12  feet  had 
been  assumed  as  the  standard.  This 
should  be  considered.  When  these  rat- 
ings were  made  they  were  at  the  time 
when  boilers  were  not  so  economical  as 
now.  The  engine  that  used  the  steam 
required  very  nearly  45  to  50  pounds  of 
steam  per  H.  P.  per  hour,  and  the  boil- 
er that  would  produce  a  certain  H.  P. 
in  these  engines  was  ascertained  by  di- 
rect use.  The  performance  of  the  aver- 
age tubular  boilers  varied  little  then,  as 
it  varies  little  now,  and  a  certain  boil- 
er found  capable  to  provide  steam  for 
the  engine  of  a  certain  power  at  that 
time  was  designated  as  being  a  certain 
H.  P.  of  a  boiler,  to  correspond.  Tak- 
ing this  as  a  basis  the  heating  surface 
was  divided  by  the  H.  P.,  and  the  quo- 
tient gave  the  heating  surface  of  this 
type  of  boiler  perH.  P.,  and  the  rating 
was  perfectly  satisfactory,  since  if  re- 
versed the  proper  heating  surface  for 
that  power  of  engine  could  be  again 
found  the  conditions  remaining  practi- 
cally the  same. 

As  the  economy  of  engines  increased 
it  was  evidently  observed  that  a  boiler 
calculated  upon  this  basis  was  under- 
loaded and  capable  of  more  than  sup- 
plying the  new  engine  of  the  same  power 
as  the  less  economical  one,  and  which 
previously  the  boiler  had  just  fitted. 
This  led  to  a  revision  of  the  rule  as  judged 
from  the  most  recent  practice,  and  the 
heating  surface  was  again  divided  by 
the    power    the  boiler  could  furnish 
steam  for  in  the  new  engine,  and  the 
quotient  gave  a  new  rating  of  twelve 
square  feet  of  surface  to  the  H.  P. 
Now  it  would  be  possible  to  carry  this 
idea  still  further  and  involve  another 
rule  for  the  very  economical  engines  of 
to  day,  and  the  rule  might  become  six 
square  feet  to  the  particular  engine 
power  iAie  boiler  was  supplying.  The 
American  Society  standard  settles  this 
matter,  but  the  old  ratings  are  just  as 
true  and  applicable  to  the  type  of  en- 
gines that  gave  the  original  rating  from 
which  the  rule  was  obtained.    The  15- 
foot  rule  we  believe  to  apply  to  the 
common  throttling  slide-valve  engine, 
and  the  12-foot  rule  to  engines  of  a 
more  economical  type  but  not  coming 
so   low    as  a  simple  Corliss  engine. 
Our  experience  in  this  matter  has  been 
this,  that  with  horizontal  tubular  boil- 
ers, and  no  others  are  considered  in 
this    discussion,    burning  bituminous 
coal  with  a  fair  rate  of  combustion, 
that  the  actual  H.  P.  by  evaporation 
will  be  found  somewhat  in  excess  of 
the  12-foot  rating.    That  is,  a  tubular 
boiler  rated  at  80  nominal  H.  P.  could 
safely  be  depended  upon  to  give  100  H. 
P.  of  the  American  Society  standard, 
burning    soft    coal,    without  undue 
forcing,    though    running   with  open 
damper.    If  the  rating  is  upon  15  feet, 


the  H.  P.  actually  obtained  by  evapo- 
ration will  be  considerably  greater. 
Our  experience  with  hard  coal  shows 
the  12-foot  rating  to  be  quite  near  to 
the  evaporation  standard,  the  power 
of  the  boiler  under  similar  circum- 
stances being  reduced  by  the  using  of 
the  harder  fuel.  With  these  assump- 
tions it  is  quite  possible  to  still  use  the 
old  rules  and  estimate  the  value  of  the 
boiler,  and  how  much  engine  power  it 
will  provide,  when  the  economy  of  the 
engine  is  known  approximately. 


Cut  and  Wire  Nails  Compared. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  American 
Society  of   Mechanical  Engineers  in 
Detroit  last  month,  a  paper  was  read 
by  R.  C.  Carpenter,  recounting  some 
tests  made  with  cut  and  wire  nails  to 
to  ascertain  their  relative  efficiency. 
Comparison  was  made  between  the 
two   classes   with    six-penny,  eight- 
penny,  ten-penny,  and  twenty-penny 
sizes.    Enough  of  each  kind  to  make  a 
pound   were  driven  into  yellow  pine 
of  uniform  quality,  to  within  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  of  their  full  length,  and  prop- 
er mechanism  was  attached  to  meas- 
ure up  the    total  force   required  in 
driving  each  class.    Similar  data  were 
obtained  regarding  the  operation  of 
starting   the   nails  and  then  pulling 
them.    The  result  was  that  the  cut 
nails  were  much  harder  to  drive,  and 
harder  to  start  when  drawn  than  the 
wire  nails,  but  the  latter,  once  started, 
were  harder  to  pull  out,  and  hence  are 
ranked  by  Professor  Carpenter  as  the 
more  efficient  nail.    Why   he  should 
ignore  the  greater  difficulty  in  starting 
the  cut  nails,  though,  is  not  quite  clear; 
since  in  any  structure  put  together 
with  nails  this  is  an  important  element 
of  strength.    In  the  same  series  of  ex- 
periments it  was  observed,  what  almost 
every  one  must  have  noticed  who  has 
used  the  two  kinds,  that  the  cut  nails 
in  going  in  broke  the  flbers  of  the  wood, 
whereas  the  wire  nails,  being  pointed, 
merely  separated  them.     Hence  the 
elasticity  of  the  wood  remained  greater 
in  the  latter  case.    As  the  cut  nail  had 
a  greater  surface  than  the  wire  nail, 
the  former  stuck  tighter  in  starting, 
but  after  that  the  wood  would  press  in 
against  the  metal  during  the  rest  of 
the  pull,  more  firmly  in  the  case  of  the 
wire  nail  than  with  the  cut  nail.  This 
is  the  philosophy  of  the  latter's  inferi- 
ority when  once  loosened.    Some  ex- 
periments were  made  with  carefully 
sharpened  cut  nails,  and  these  showed 
a  superiority  over  the  ordinary  blunt 
cut  nail,  both  in  starting  and  pulling. 
A  sharp-pointed  cut  nail,  then,  would 
appear  to  be  the  best  of  all  styles,  ex- 
cept that  there  are  not  so  many  of 
them  to  the  pound  as  there  are  of  wire 
nails. 

List  of  U.  i>.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Fertilizers  containing  a  -  high  percentage  of  potash  pro- 
duce the  largest  yields  and  best  quality  of 

Wheat,  Rye,  Barley,  Oats, 

and  all  winter  crops. 

Send  for  our  pamphlets  on  the  use  of  potash  on  the  farm.  They  are  sent  Iree. 
It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  read  thc-m,  .-ind  they  will  save  you  dollars.  Address, 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


MEYEK,  WILSON  &  CO.,  310  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Reported  by  IJewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR^WEEK  ENDING  JULY  23,  1895. 

543,120.— Envelope — J.  Bacher,  Santa  Monica,  Cal. 
543,169.— Self-Measuring  Tank— C.  M.  Bridges, 

Seattle  Wash 
543,206.— Gopher  Tr.ap  — A.  Butzer,  Deer  Park, 

Wash. 

543,228.— Nozzle  REonLATOR— A.  Chavanne,  Grass 
Valley,  Cal. 

543,175.— Can  Labeling  Machine— D.  Cox,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 
543,128.— Globe  Valve— W.  Curlett,  S.  F. 

543.440.  — Stamp  Attacher  — T.  C.  Devlin,  Port- 
land, Or. 

543.441.  — Stamp  Attacher  — T.  C.  Devlin,  Port- 
land, Or. 

543,298.— Tree  Prop— B.  E.  Douglass,  Riverside, 
Cal. 

543,422.— Voting  Booth  —  J.  W.  Ernest,  Los  An- 

543,095.-^LnNCH  Can— W.  E.  Howell,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

543,253.  — Measuring  Device  —  H.  Kantorovitz, 

Walla  Walla,  Wash. 
543,157.— Explosive  Engine— M.  L.  Mery,  Chico, 

Cal 

543.137.  — Wave  Motor— J.  A.  Moore,  Lancaster, 
Cal 

543.138.  — Gun  Stock— a.  J.  Murray,  Unity,  Or. 
543,159  —Can  Filler  —  R.  F.  Schroeder,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 

543,160.— Telephone  Exchange— W.  Y  Shibata, 

543,059.— Axle  Setter— J.  F.  Schultz,  San  Jacinto, 
Cal. 

543,032.— Glove  Fastbni.to— Thompson  &  Zuver, 
S.  F. 

543,116.— Igniter— G.  W.  Waltenbaugh,  S.  F. 
,543,225.— Trace  Connection  —  J.  W.  Wiseheart, 
Sacramento,  Cal. 

Note.— Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Forelfrn  patents  fur- 
nished by  Dewey  &  Co.  in  the  shortest  time  possible 
by  mall  "or  telegraphic  order).  American  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained,  and  sceneral  patent  business 
for  Pacific  Coast  inventors  trans.-icted  with  perfect 
security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  In  the  shortest 
possible  time. 


DEWEY. 


W.  B.  EWER. 


0.  H.  STRONG. 


DEWEY  &  CO.,^^ 

AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN 

Patent  ^Solicitors. 

220  MARICET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Elevator,  12  Front  St. 


Protection. 

De  shepherd  of  de  sheep  fole. 
Him  say,  "Oh!  wool  is  cheap, 
But  it's  part  of  my  reliffion. 
That  dogs  shau't  kill  de  sheep. 

So  he  put  de  Pafte  Fence  all  aroun' 
De  young  an'  fat,  de  ole  an'  thin. 
And  de  dogs  dey  howl  an'  knash  der  teer, 
For  dey  know  d'ey  can't  get  in. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


The  Oriental  Gas  Engine 


IS  THE  BEST  be- 
cause it  combines 
simplicity  of  con- 
struction with  power 
and  economy  of  space. 
It  can  be  run  with 
natural  or  manufac- 
tured gas  or  gasoline. 

It  can  be  used  for 
pumping  purposes,  as 
well  as  for  all  pur- 
poses where  a  perfect 
engine  is  required, 
with  the  advantage 
of  lessening  the  risk 
of  explosions.  No 
licensed  engineer  at 
a  high  salary  needed 
to  operate  it. 

Send  for  circulars 
and  prices  it  a  good 
safe  engine  is  what 
you  need. 


THE 

OWEN 

ELECTRIC 

BELT 


Trade  Mark— Or, 


The  Oriental  Launch  is  perfection. 
M.  A.  GRAHAM, 

Inventor  and  Manufacturer, 
105  Heale  Street  San  Francisco. 


Business  Colle>ge> 

24  Post  Street,      -      -      -      San  Francisco. 
FOR  SEVENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  College  Instructs  in  Shorthand,  Type- Writing 
Bookkeeping-.  Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing, 
all  the  English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining 
to  business,  for  full  six  months.  We  have  sixteen 
teachers  and  give  individual  instruction  to  all  our 
pupils. 

A  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering 

Has  been  established  under  a  thoroughly  qualified 
Instructor.  The  course  is  thoroughly  practical. 
Send  for  Circular.  C.  S.  HALEY,  Sec. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
723  MrtRK-ET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
'  Open  All  Year.  :   A.  VAH  DER  HAILLEB,  Pres't. 
i     Assaying  of  Ores,  »25;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  »26;  Blowpipe  Ae^iay,  110.    Full  course  of 
Msaylng.lSO.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

The  latest  and  only  scientific  and  practical 
Electric  Belt  made,  for  general  use,  producing 
a  genuine  current  of  Electricity,  for  the  cure 
of  disease,  that  can  be  readily  felt  and  regu- 
lated both  in  quantity  and  jjower,  and  applied 
to  any  part  of  the  body .  It  can  be  worn  at  any 
time  during  working  hours  or  sleep,  and 

WILL  POSITIVELY  CURE 

RHEvmATism: 

LUnBAGO 

GENERAL.  DEBILITY 
I<AITIE  BACK 
l«»^*«VOUS  DISEASES 

CHRONIC  OIlSKAsKh 
ANO  FUNCTIONAL 
DKKANGEMENTS 


WITHOUT  MEDICINE 

Electricity,  properly  applied,  is  fast  taking 
the  place  of  drugs  for  all  Nervous,  Rheumatic, 
Kidnev  and  Urinal  Troubles,  and  will  eCfect 
cures  in  seemingly  hopeless  cases  where  every 
other  known  means  has  failed. 

Any  sluggish,  weak  or  diseased  organ  may 
by  this  means  be  roused  to  healthy  activity 
before  it  is  too  late. 

Leading  medical  men  use  and  recommend  the 
Owen  Bolt  in  their  practice. 

OUR  LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

Contains  fullest  information  regarding  the  cure 
of  acute,  chronic  and  nervous  diseases,  prices, 
and  how  to  order,  in  English,  German,  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  languages,  will  be  mailed,  upon 
application,  to  any  address  for  6  cents  postage. 

The  Owen  Electric  Gelt  and  Appliance  Co. 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  OHLY  FACTORY, 

The  Owen  Eleclric  Celt  nid>,  201  to  211  State  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
he  Largest  Electric  Bell  Establishment  in  the  WorK 


C.  H.  EVANS  &  CO.,  ★ 

(Successors  to  THOMSON  &  EVANS.) 

110  &  112  HKAI.E  STREET,  S.  F. 

MACHINE  WORKS,  ' 

steam  Pumps.   >  Steam  Engines^ 

All  Kinds  of  MACUINEHY    .  . 


SCALES 

HOOKER  &  CO.  .M8IHU»UiaEET,<.F. 


WACON  AND 
PLATFORM 
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Men  of  Experience  ! 


Have  you  ever  noticed  that  the 
companies  in  the  United  States  own- 
ing or  running  large  numbers  of  cream- 
eries almost  invariably  use  the  Sharp- 
LES  Russian  or  Belt  Separators. 
Such  is  the  case.  When  a  man  wants 
to  know  for  himself  how  a  machine 
operates  and  investigates  for  himself 
he  buys  a  Russian  every  time.  When 
a  man  wants  to  patronize  the  smoothest  tongued  agent,  then  is 
when  the  Russian  gets  left.  There  are  some  miserably  poor 
makes  of  separators  on  the  market,  and  they  go  to  the  miserably 
poor  creamery  managers.  When  you  buy  a  separator  for  yourself 
do  your  own  investigating.  Keep  away  from  smooth-tongued 
agents,  and  from  dairy  officials  with  itching  palms;  use  your  com- 
mon sense  and  try  the  machine.  Such  a  course  can  have  but  one 
result  with  a  man  of  intelligence — the  adoption  of  the  Russian. 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

West  Chester,  Pa., 
Elgin,  111. 
Rutland,  Vt. 


Send  for 
CATALOGUE 
Mailed  free. 


G  E  m    STEEL  \A/INDmiLL 

WITH  OKAPIIITK  BOXES. 

Guaranteed  more  durabli-  without  oil  th:in  other 
nillls  that  are  oiled.   Practleall.v  tlieHii  «iUlH  re- 


quire no  attention.  T 
weight  In  irold.  It  i 
durability  and  slnipl 
feetly.  1h  easU.v  erecti- 
In  ta<'l,  It  Is  the  bi-Hl 
back  three  to  .mt-  ti- 
the llgliteHt  wind  ' 


111;, 


■A 


NEVEK 
REQUIRES 
OILLNG 
-  OR- 
CLIMBING 
TOWERS. 


ine  iifrinest  wmu  '  a,  K^V"  "laUeen 
tir.-ly  of  Ste,-J  -  .kflyi,6»'^i-;:i.li  ,ni,- ,,f  our  Gen 
WhKlinlllB  in  ^AP  '  'I')'  satisfactory,  freig-h 
will  be  paid  iCl*      ^-.lUil  luonev  refunded. 

Wecarryat,  ^.r-,,'.  all  kinds  of  pumps  for 
hand,  wlnilml(,<rtnil  pinv  i  i-  use.  Adapted  for  all 
depths  of  wells.  Pipe.  Pipe  Fltling-s.  llrass  Goods, 
Hose.  Tanks,  ete.  Send  forCatalosrue.  mailed  free 
WOOUIN  &  LITTLK, :{ 1 8-3 1  4  .Market  St.,!S.F. 


TREE  -  \A//\SH. 

OUvre  Dip. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    VA/.    JACKSOIN    «fc  CO. 
Sole  Agento.     -      -      Mo.  226  Market  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Olive  Trees. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  NURSERY  STOCK.    Send  for 
our  Book  on  Olive  Culture. 

Ho\A/la.ncl  Bros., 

POMONA,  CAL. 


THE  BURRELL  PRUNE  MACHINE. 

A  New   Process  for 
Cutting  the  Skins 
of  Prunes. 

NO  FIRE;  NO  HOT  WATER;  NO  LYE, 

Cleans,  Cuts  and  Spreads  the 
fruit  at  one  operation. 

SIMPLE.  STRONG,  DURABLE. 
CHEAPER  AND  BETTER.  • 

Letters  from  Persons  who 
have  used  the  Burrell 
Prune  Machine: 

Oaki,.*ni),  C\i,.,  Fel).  5,  1885. 
Mr.  J.  B.  BrRRELL,  Esq.,  Wrights,  Cal.— Dear  Sir:   The  Prune  Pricker  sent  by  you  to  my  ranch  in 
Tulare  gave  entire  satisfaction.   The  prunes  dried  well,  without  souring  or  moulding,  and  without  any 
J roq-litoiitii;  the  trays  were  much  cleaner  than  in  the  process  of  dipping,  and  it  has  been  a  great  con- 
venience to  be  able  to  move  the  pricking  machine  from  place  to  place. '  V'ours  truly. 

J.  M.  Alexanukr. 

Lawrence,  Santa  Ci.aka  Co.,  Cai,.,  Oct.  13,  1894. 

Mh.  J.  B.  Bi'RRELi^Dear  Sir:  I  have  now  used  your  Prune  Machine  two  seasons  and  I  find  it 
preferable  to  lye  dipping,  inasmuch  as  the  fruit  dries  more  uniform  and  heavier.  All  picking  over  the 
trays  for  bloats  is  saved.    The  product  is  glossy  and  pliable. 

Last  year  I  used  both  the  lye  process  and  your  machine;  I  kept  the  cured  prunes  in  bins  side  by 
side,  until  February,  when  I  delivered  them  to  the  buyer.  The  (/iW"'' fruit  was  badly  sugared,  while 
the  prickul  was  as  bright  and  clean  as  the  day  it  was  taken  from  the  trays.  Naturally,  this  season  I 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  lye,  nor  shall  I  have  hereafter.    Yours  truly,  G.  W.  Barnhart. 

(Other  letters  in  next  week's  Ri'kal  Press.] 

The  Burrell  Prune  Machine  la  manufactured  and  sold  by 

J.  B.  BURRELL,  449  West  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  CaL 
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ANDl.kSON  I'kl  M:  Dll'I'l.k  No.  I. 

When  preparing  prunes  for  drying,  the  best  results  are  ob- 
tained by  giving  them  a  quick  dip  in  scalding  lye  and  rinsing  in 
clean  water.  This  is  best  obtained  by  using  an  Anderson  Dipper. 
It  is  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  operator  and  scalds  the  fruit 
uniformly,  while  the  rinsing  and  spreading  facilities  are  unequaled. 

WKITK  FOR  C.iTALOGfK  AND  PRICKS  TO 

W.  C.  ANDERSON, 

Dealer  in  Horticultural  Supplies, 

455  W.  SANTA  CLARA  STREET, 

F».  O.  Box970  SftIN    slOSE;,  CrtU. 


THE  **ACmE.** 


A  II  >i.ii  rii..ii.:i.'  .,„>■•  .-1.1. ..I..   1.. ..  I.  -     ii  •  ..-         --■.!,--  .'.,11         ilie  use  Of  lye,  prades 

aceuratel.v  uiiu  two  or  three  Hi/.in.  ,iiid  sijn-ad.s  ihi-iii  onto  lUe  trays  ai  uiic  upLi  utlon,  The  fruit  is  not 
mashed  or  bruised  by  too  much  handlliii;.  and  there  are  no  bloaters  to  waste  time  and  money  with. 

The  tendency  is  toward  lower  prices,  and  prowers  must  xise  ec^ononilcal  methods  if  they  would  suc- 
ceed.  The  "  Acme  ■*  increases  prolits  by  reduelnir  expenses.   Excellent  for  silver  pruiu'S  and  pliinis. 
The  Following;  are  a  Few  of  the  Testimoulals  from  Parties  Who  I'seil  tlio  .Uachliie  Last  Year: 

Mh.  H.  M.  Baii.noroveu.  Sax  Jose.  Cai.— Dear  Sir:  I  have  u8e<l  your  perforator  with  the  greatest 
success.  I  tind  It  Bivine  better  satisfaction  than  the  old  way  of  dipping  In  lye.  I  most  cheerfully  recom- 
mend It  to  all  parties  who  may  need  a  machine  of  the  kind.   Very  resp«ctfnll.v, 

E.  S.Whitnkv.  Los  Gates.  Cal. 

Mb.  H,  M.  Bauxgkovku-  Dear  Sir:  Havlnif  used  your  niacliliie  ,ill  last  season,  I  can  cheerfully 
re<'oininend  it  to  prune  growt-rs.  II  iirli-ks  the  fruit  evi'ul.v  and  i-ai>l(lly.  ami  also  trr.-ides  \ery  correctly. 
The  fruit  poes  to  the  drylni?  prounil  graded  and  in  excellent  shap*',  anil  cures  quickly  and  evenly.  There 
are  no  bloaters,  consetinenlly  no  sortingr  is  neeilcd.  Tlu'  inachliie  is  well  constructed  and  durable,  and  I 
am  well  pleased  with  It.  Yours  truly. 

J.  L.  MosHEU,  Member  State  Board  of  Hortlcultwre. 

Mr.  H.  M.  BARN'(>ROVER"Dear  Sir:  I  have  used  your  perforator  and  grader,  and  can  cheerfully 
recommend  it  to  prune  growers.  It  pricks  the  fruit  thoroughly,  grades  it  very  evenl.v.  and  does  away 
with  bloaters.  Yours  truly, 

H,  A.  Van  Dohstkn,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
FACTORY  AND  SALESROOM: 

573  SOUTH  FIRST  STREET  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 

H.  M.  BARNUROVER,  Proprietor.      (Write  for  Circulars.) 

ConnERCiAL  Machine  Works. 

XOULOUSE  &  DELORIEUX, 

Manufacturers  of  the 

T       California  Wine  Press, 

^1    ^  OLIVE  PRESSES, 

\    CRUSHERS    AND   STEflMERS  COHBINED. 


Manufacturers  of  the  TIRE  UPSETTER. 

AM.  KINDS  Of  IKON  WORK  PROMPTLY  DONK. 


620-622  Commercial  Street, 

Between  Kearny  and  nontKomery,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


AND  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT 

BULLETIN. 

Vol.  L.    No.  7. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  SATURDAY,  AUGUST 

17     ISQi;                                                  TWENTY-FIFTH  TEAK. 
1  y ,    1  ova .                                                  Office,  220  Market  Street. 

A  Colossal  Timber  Raft. 


There  arrived  here  on  the  1st  iost.  a  raft  of  logs 
from  the  Columbia  river,  the  first  shipment  of  the 
kind  on  this  coast,  and  a  noteworthy  event  in  the 
history  of  cheap  ocean  transportation.  From  the 
days  of  the  old  Sylvia  de  Grace,  when  freight  on 
lumber  from  the  Columbia  river  to  San  Francisco 
was  $100  per  M  ft.,  board  measure,  to  the  present, 
the  cost  of  lumber  in  San  Francisco  has  been  a  vary- 
ing problem.  For  the  last  ten  years  freight  has  been 
from  $3.50  to  $5  per  M.,  by  sailing  vessel  from  Puget 
sound  and  the  Columbia  river,  where  is  found  the 
finest  spruce  and 
fir.  The  success 
of  the  present  en- 
terprise means 
considerable  to 
California  in  the 
matter  of  cheap 
lumber.  The  idea 
of  rafting  logs 
down  the  coast 
from  Oregon  and 
Washington  to 
California  ports 
has  long  been  en- 
tertained. Several 
attempts  have 
been  made,  all  re- 
sulting disastrous- 
ly, the  rafts  going 
to  pieces  amid  the 
ocean  waves  and 
forming  a  serious 
menace  to  coast 
vessels,  sail  and 
steam.  The  effort 
has  at  last  been 
successfully  c  a  r  - 
ried  through,  and 
a  brief  account  of 
the  scheme  will  be 
of  interest  to  our 
readers  : 

Nine  years  ago 
H.  R.  Robertson, 
of  St.  Johns,  N. 
B.,  patented  the 
Robertson  cigar- 
shaped  raft.  He 
built  a  raft  of  logs 
at  Port  Joggins 
on  the  Bay  of 
Funday    in  1888, 

which  was  towed  to  sea  by  the  steamship  Miranda, 
bound  for  New  York.  When  half  way  on  its 
voyage  over  the  Atlantic,  during  a  heavy  storm 
the  hawser  parted;  the  sea  was  rough,  and  the 
steamer  was  unable  to  recover  her  tow,  finally 
abandoning  it.  It  drifted  over  the  sea,  and  at  last 
went  ashore  on  the  Western  Islands,  olT  the 
coast  of  Africa.  The  inventor  returned  to  Port 
Joggins  and  began  building  another  raft  on  the 
same  general  lines,  with  some  improvements  sug- 
gested by  experience.  This  one  was  successful,  be- 
ing towed  to  New  York  by  the  tugs  Underwriter 
and  Ocean  King,  the  seven  hundred  miles  being 
accomplished  in  ten  days.  Since  then  several  rafts 
containing  millions  of  feet  of  timber  have  been  trans- 
ported from  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  to 
New  York  in  this  manner. 

Mr.  Robertson  came  to  this  coast  two  years  ago, 
and,  with  W.  E.  Baines,  built  on  the  Columbia  river 
a  plant  for  the  construction  of  these  rafts,  and  pre- 


pared a  raft  for  shipment  here.  It  sailed  from  As- 
toria, Oregon,  in  tow  of  the  tug  Monarch  October 
12,  1894,  but  struck  severe  weather  and  was  finally 
wrecked,  having  made  about  150  miles  of  its  600- 
mile  journey.  The  owners  lost  heavily,  but  pluckily 
concluded  to  try  it  again.  Accordingly,  last  March, 
at  Stella,  Washington,  they  built  a  big  cradle  or 
frame  and  started  putting  together  another  raft. 
The  raft  was  completed  the  first  week  in  July.  It 
was  towed  to  Astoria,  Oregon,  seven  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia.  The  engraving  on  this  page 
is  from  a  photograph  of  the  raft  in  tow  of  the  tug 
and  a  river  steamer  alongside  as  it  passed  down  the 


RAFT   COMING   DOWN  THE 


COLUMBIA   RIVER    IN    TOW    OF   TUG,    WITH  RIVER 
IN   ROUNDING   TURNS   IN   THE  RIVER. 

!  Columbia  river.  The  steam  tug  Mineola  made  fast 
to  the  huge  raft  at  noon  on  July  27th,  crossed  out  to 
sea  at  a  four-knot  rate  and  in  a  comparatively 
smooth  trip  down  the  coast,  passed  Point  Reyes  at 
9  A.  M.  on  the  1st  inst.,  arriving  safely  at  Alameda 
Point,  San  Francisco  bay  at  six  that  afternoon,  600 
miles  in  five  days  and  six  hours. 

The  raft  is  580  feet  long,  and  is  shaped  like  an 
immense  cigar.  It  is  fifty-two  feet  in  width;  its 
girth  at  the  midship  section  is  139  feet,  and  at  the 
ends  of  the  tapered  sections  forty-five  feet.  Where 
built  at  Stella,  about  ten  thousand  logs  were  hoisted 
by  means  of  donkey  engines  into  the  cradle,  which 
gradually  settled  down  in  the  water.  When  com- 
pleted the  top  of  the  cradle  was  on  a  level  with  the 
water,  while  the  top  of  the  raft  was  ten  feet  above 
it.  When  all  the  logs  were  loaded  into  the  cradle 
the  raft  assumed  the  shape  of  a  cigar,  tapered  at 
both  ends;  it  was  then  bound  together  with  heavy 
chains.    The  main  chain,  running  fore  and  aft  the 


entire  length  of  the  raft  and  through  its  center,  is 
of  one  and  seven-eighths-inch  iron.  Running  at 
right  angles  to  the  main  chain,  and  at  regular  inter- 
vals of  twelve  feet,  are  cross-chains  of  one  and  a 
quarter-inch  iron.  These  are  connected  with  the 
main  chain  and  run  to  each  side  of  the  raft.  These 
chains  are  in  turn  secured  to  encircling  chains  of 
one  and  three-eighths-inch  iron,  which  encircle  the 
outer  circumference  of  the  raft,  also  at  regular  in- 
tervals of  twelve  feet.  All  chains  are  connected 
with  the  main  chain  in  such  a  manner  that  when  the 
strain  of  towing  came  on  the  main  chain  the  strain 
was  brought  to  bear  equally  on  every  chain  in  the 

structure.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  a 
bulkhead  of  heavy 
timbers  was  also 
placed  on  each  end 
of  the  raft,  kept 
tightly  in  place  by 
heavy  steel  cables 
running  through 
the  raft  from  one 
bulkhead  to  the 
other.  It  contains 
ten  thousand  logs 
of  various  sizes, 
ranging  in  length 
from  thirty  to  sev- 
enty-five feet.  The 
logs  contained  in 
this  raft  are  of 
small  diameter 
and  are  mostly 
pile  timber.  They 
will  be  used  prin- 
cipally in  the  con- 
struction of  piers 
and  wharves  in 
and  about  the  Bay 
of  San  Francisco. 
The  quantity  of 
timber  contained 
in  the  raft  is  four 
hundred  thousand 
lineal  feet,  the 
equivalent  in 
board  measure  of 
about  six  million 
feet. 

The  raft  is  thir- 
ty feet  in  depth, 
and  draws  be- 
tween twenty  and 
twenty-one  feet  of 
water.     The  logs  contained  in  it,  if  placed  end  to 
end,  would  reach  a  distance  of  seventy-six  miles. 
The  total  weight  is  estimated  at  ten  thousand  tons. 
At  the  usual  rates  the  freight  bill  would  be  over 
$21,000. 

Towed  down  in  bulk  the  whole  expense  of  trans- 
portation from  Astoria  to  San  Francisco  will  not  be 
over  $1500.  The  whole  thing— lumber,  chains,  cost 
of  construction  and  everything— cost  $37,500  as  it 
lies  at  Alameda  Point. 

The  economy  of  such  a  proceeding  is  obvious. 
Apart  from  the  great  saving  in  freight,  there  is  a 
saving  in  material.  The  slabs,  edging  and  other 
waste,  which  in  northern  ports  can  hardly  be  given 
away,  are  here  valuable  for  firewood  and  can  be  sold 
for  more  than  enough  to  pay  for  bringing  down  the 
whole  consignment.  The  lumber  can  be  sawed  here, 
affording  employment  to  that  many  more,  and  the 
manufactured  product  furnished  city  consumers  at 
a  cheaper  rate  than  ever  before. 
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That   bucli    u,    ri^iii-f   pioduet  a.s 

Hops  .Are  ^  ^ 

hops  shouitl  be  -depressed  is  a 
Hea\y.  strange  anomaly,  and  yot,  in  spite 
of  the  choicest  selection  and  the  brio;htest  bleaching, 
hops  are  likely  to  be  blue,  fjast  Saturday  the  hop 
growers  in  the  Sacramento  region  organized  for 
mutual  profit  and  protection.  The  price  of  hops  is 
so  low  that  it  is  claimed  that  it  will  hardly  pay  to 
gather  the  crop,  and  some  growers  have  decided  not 
to  do  so  and  will  allow  them  to  rot  in  their  yards. 
The  hop  growers  effected  a  permanent  organization 
by  the  electi(m  of  the  following  ofliccrs:  A.  Menke, 
president;  J.  E.  Camp,  vice-president;  C.  E.  Camp, 
secretary;  John  II.  Harlow,  treasurer.  Jt  was  de- 
cided that  the  uniform  price  per  hundred  weight  for 
the  picking  of  hops  for  the  season  of  1895  be  fixed  at 
70  cents.  The  growers  started  in  by  giving  75  cents 
last  year  and  then  raised  it  before  the  crop  was 
gathered.  This  season  Ihey  propose  to  stick  to 
their  original  olTer  of  70  cents.  Similar  action  is 
.solicited  from  all  hop  growers.  According  to  an  ac- 
count from  Ilealdsburg,  the  Hus>ian  river  growers 
have  decided  upon  (iO  cents  per  hundred  pounds  as 
their  picking  price.  It  was  claimed  that  many  of 
the  hopyards  will  go  unpicked,  owing  to  the  low 
prices  offered.  Several  of  the  more  extensive  grow- 
ers have  contracts  running  for  a  term  of  years  and 
those  having  already  sold  will  pick.  It  would  seem 
that  people  would  learn  after  awhile  that  the  hop 
area  of  the  country  cannot  be  safely  increased. 
Whenever  there  is  a  high  price  for  a  year  there  is  a 
rush  for  roots  and  a  great  extension  of  the  acreage. 
It  is  the  most  dangerous  venture  in  our  agriculture. 

The  academic  year  at  the  State 

At  the 

University  is  opening  this  week. 
There  is  a  throng  of  intrants  and 
probably  not  less  than  500  new  pupils  will  be  en- 
rolled. The  present  attendance  taxes  the  capacity 
of  the  buildings.  The  assembly  hall  is  being  cut  up 
into  lecture  rooms  and  other  accommodation  for 
class  instruction  is  being  sought  in  buildings  de- 
signed for  other  purposes.  The  staff  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  has  had  an  unusual  busy  vacation  in 
attending  Farmers"  Institutes  and  other  agricultural 
assemblies.  Prof.  Hilgard  has  been  (]uite  ill  since 
his  return  from  the  convention  of  experiment  station 
men  at  Denver,  but  is  now  convalescing  and  will 
soon  be  going  forward  at  his  customary  gait. 

Honors  to  Perhaps  there  is  no  foreigner  to 
whom  Californians  are  more  in- 
debted for  distinguished  favors 
than  to  Baron  Ferdinand  Von  Mueller,  Government 
Botanist,  Melbourne,  Australia.  To  his  industry 
and  enterprise  in  making  widely  known  the  grand 
native  plants  of  the  island  empire  of  the  southern 
hemisphere  is  due  the  enrichment  of  California  in 


Von  .'\IuelUT. 


tree,  shrub  and  herbaceous  plant  from  the  rich  and 
unique  flora  of  the  Australian  colonies.  As  soon  as 
we  began  to  think  of  something  else  than  gold, 
Baron  Von  Mueller  began  to  send  seeds  and  plants 
to  his  many  correspondents  in  California,  and  to-day 
these  growths  are  even  more  familiar  to  Californians 
than  our  native  flora,  for  they  have  brought  shade 
and  verdure  to  regions  of  the  State  where  the  native 
growths  are  very  scant,  and  thus  a  most  signal  ser- 
vice has  been  rendered  to  our  progress  and  comfort. 
Baron  Von  Mueller  has  also  done  for  all  other  semi- 
tropical  regions  of  the  earth  the  same  favor  he  has 
shown  California.  We  believe  he  has  done  more  to 
make  Australia  known  to  the  world  at  large  than 
any  other  man  in  it.  We  rejoice  to  see,  therefore, 
that  Baron  Von  Mueller  is  honored  at  home.  The 
Melbourne  papers  just  received  give  accounts  of  the 
honors  paid  him  in  June  on  the  occasion  of  his  70th 
birthday.  We  are  not  surprised  that  the  occasion 
was  commemorated  by  a  sincere  outpouring  of  popu- 
lar praise  and  appreciation.  It  is  a  mark  of  en- 
lightenment to  honor  such  a  man. 

Hoard  of  '^^^  State  BoarJ  of  Horticulture 
is  now  comfortably  established  in 
its  new  quarters  on  the  fifth  floor 
of  the  Mills  building.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Board  is  now  without  funds  for  current  expenses, 
rooms  free  of  rent  were  furnished  it  in  the  Mills 
building,  where  it  not  only  has  good  office  rooms  but 
the  use  of  an  assembly  hall,  to  which  horticultural 
meetings  are  welcome.  This  provision  of  rent-free 
quarters  enables  the  Board  still  to  remain  in  the 
metropolis,  where  it  is  most  accessible  to  all  who  de- 
sire its  services.  A  circular  has  just  been  issued 
stating  these  facts  to  the  public  and  inviting  corre- 
spondence from  the  people  upon  all  matters  within 
the  scope  of  the  Board  and  offering  documents  and 
colonies  of  beneficial  insects,  so  far  as  available  sup 
plies  admit.  Mr.  Lelong,  Mr.  Craw  and  Miss  Halla- 
han,  whose  names  are  all  well  known  in  the  work  of 
the  Board,  are  all  now  to  be  found  in  the  Mills 
buildinir. 


Horticulture, 


this  season's  results  are  reached,  and  has  turned  the 
station  over  to  Prof.  Hilgard,  of  the  State  University, 
to  bring  its  affairs  to  a  close.  The  ill  success  of  the 
sugar  cane  during  this,  its  second,  summer  seems  to 
make  further  trial  unnecessary.  Though  the  cane 
does  not  winter-kill,  the  low  temperature  of  the 
spring  causes  the  plant  to  start  late  and  the  cool 
nights  during  the  summer  in  that  region  prevent  its 
reaching  maturity  before  the  frosts  of  the  autumn 
come  on. 

The  Britishers  are  developing  a 
gallantry  worthy  of  the  French. 
The  cable  reports  of  the  London 
sales  of  California  fruit  state  that  cases  marked  with 
women's  names  bring  the  best  prices,  consignments 
from  Bessie  Osborn  and  Mrs.  Sharp,  of  Courtland, 
Cal.,  always  evoking  spirited  bidding;  but  cases 
from  men  sell  entirely  on  their  merits.  It  will  not 
take  long  to  give  the  bo.xes  all  the  ladies'  names  they 
desire,  from  Sweet  Marie  to  Daisy  Bell.  But  seri- 
ously, the  Londoners  know  a  thing  or  two.  Our 
lady  fruit  growers  are  worth  favors,  but  they  will 
go  just  as  well  on  their  merits. 


Something: 
in  a  Name. 


Fruit  on 

the  Tide. 


The  midsummer  fruit  glut  visited 
San  Francisco  this  week.  Many 
crates  of  cantaloupes  and  baskets 
of  tree  fruit  were  cast  into  the  bay  from  Jackson 
street  wharf  where  the  river  steamers  are  docked. 
All  who  asked  were  given  fruit.  Boys  and  men  and 
some  women  took  away  as  much  as  they  could  carry 
free  of  charge.  When  the  fruit  was  once  in  the  bay 
the  boatmen  gathered  up  the  floating  cantaloupes. 
Much  was  left  to  be  carried  off  on  the  tide  A  day  or 
two  of  this  was  enough  to  check  shipments.  The 
trouble  was  of  course  but  temporary;  for  a  few 
days  the  supply  was  greater  than  retailers  and  con- 
sumers could  dispose  of. 

Gleanings. 


The  <ireat 


Southern  I'air. 


California  will  be  represented  at 
the  great  Atlanta  Exposition,  of 
the  preparations  for  which  so 
much  is  now  found  in  current  telegraphic  news.  A 
meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  State  Board  of  Trade 
was  held  in  this  city  on  Monday,  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  arrangements  for  the  shipping  of 
the  exhibits  to  the  Atlanta  Exposition.  General 
Chi))man  presided.  Th(n-e  was  a  general  discussion 
on  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  display,  and  the 
probable  good  that  will  derive  from  it.  It  was  de- 
cided to  go  ahead  with  the  work  in  hand  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  Secretary  Filcher  reported  that  about 
$4000  is  already  in  sight  towards  (Jefraying  the  ex- 
penses of  the  show. 


More  Fruit 
for  London. 


Prices. 


The  London  market  for  our  fruits 
will  evidently  be  more  fully  ex- 
ploited this  year  than  ever  before. 
On  Sunda\'  night  the  sixth  shipment  was  forwarded 
by  special  train  by  the  California  Fruit  Transporta- 
tion Company  to  W.  N.  White  &  Co.,  Corent  Garden, 
London,  consisting  of  selected  pears  from  Placer- 
ville  and  San  Jose  and  some  choice  selected  peaches, 
nectarines,  ])lums  and  pears  from  Newcastle,  Pen- 
ryn  and  Vacaville.  George  H.  Appel,  agent  of  the 
C.  F.  T.  at  Sacramento,  states  that  what  disappoint- 
ment has  been  experienced  in  condition  of  fruit  on 
arrival  in  London  has  been  due  to  inferior  packing 
and  shipment  of  too  mature  fruit.  He  expects 
gratifying  results  from  the  last  shipment  because  the 
fruit  was  select  and  well  packed. 

„  ,  ,  How  little  a  thing  is  welcomed  as 

Raisin  " 

a  comfort  these  days  I  It  is  tele- 
graphed from  Fresno  that  two 
local  firms  of  packers  have  "inaugurated  a  new  de- 
parture which  promises  to  make  lively  times  in  raisin 
circles."  These  firms  have  announced  their  willing- 
ness to  give  two  cents  a  pound  cash  "in  the  sweat 
box"  for  raisins.  The  price  is  (juite  low  enough 
from  the  grower's  point  of  view,  but  it  is  claimed  to 
be  better  than  was  generally  obtained  last  year,  j 
while  the  grower  is  enabled  to  calculate  what  is 
really  coming  to  him,  which  he  is  unable  to  guess  at 
under  the  advance  system.  The  collapse  of  the  raisin 
combine  of  last  year  has  left  it  a  free-for-all  tight 
among  growers  and  packers,  and  the  latter  were  be- 
coming nervous  about  getting  raisins.  It  is  about 
time  that  dealers  should  show  some  decent  interest  \ 
in  this  crop.  It  has  had  a  bad  name  long  enough. 
No  one  can  imagine  that  so  delicious  a  footl  product 
as  California  raisins  is  always  to  be  under  a  cloud. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  very  slight  straw  indi- 
cates the  setting  of  the  wind  in  a  more  favorable 
quarter.  Good  raisins  are  sure  to  be  all  right  in  the 
long  run;  they  cannot  always  be  cast  before  swine.  \ 


The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
written  from  Washington  convey- 
ing his  decision  to  close  the  sugar 
station  on  Union  Island,  near  Stockton,  as  soon  as 


Sugar 
Station. 


The  vineyards  of  the  Healdsburg  distriet  will  yield  §200,000 
worth  of  grapes  this  season. 

House  BfVEKs  have  recent)}'  been  picking  up  choice  road- 
sters in  Sonoma  county  for  the  Honolulu  market. 

HEALDSKi  ur.  Enterprise :  A  man  who  is  industrious  and 
sober  can  make  a  decent  living  in  any  part  of  Sonoma  county. 

Last  Saturday  more  than  CiOO  people  were  engaged  in  the 
Marysville  cannery  for  twelve  hours,  and  some  for  fifteen 
hours,  to  put  up  the  immense  quantity  of  fruit  on  hand.  Sixty 
thousand  cans  were  packed  and  twelve  carloads  were  gotten 
ready  for  shipment.  Ninety-two  carloads  have  been  shipped 
this  season. 

Sax  Jose,  Cal.,  Aug.  11.— Colonel  Philo  Hersey,  manager 
of  the  Santa  Clara  County  Fruit  Exchange,  in  .speaking  of 
fruit  crop  prospects  yesterday,  said  ;  "The  market  for  dried 
fruits  just  at  present  is  not  very  active,  but  the  prospects  are 
that  there  will  be  an  increased  demand  during  the  fall 
months.  The  price  paid  for  choice  apricots  in  San  Francisco 
is  !)  cents.  Green  prunes  bring  $;W  per  ton,  which  is  a  very 
I  good  price  unless  growers  have  extra  large  and  tine  fruit.  In 
that  case  it  will  pay  better  to  dry  the  product.  For  new 
dried  prunes  the  offer  is  4',^  cents  for  the  four  sizes,  (k)  to  100." 

Devveh,  Coi..,  August  7.— Daniel  Parry  and  .1.  S.  Baker, 
doing  business  under  the  name  of  the  Pai'ry  Commission  Com- 
pany, appeared  before  Justice  Cowell  to-day  to  answer  to  a 
charge  of  embezzlement.  The  complaint  against  them  was 
made  by  George  Thurber,  of  Fremont,  Butte  county,  Cal., 
who  came  all  the  way  from  his  native  State  to  prosecute  the 
case.  He  alleges  in  his  complaint  that  on  August  1,  !S!i4,  he 
shipped  1310  sacks  of  potatoes  to  the  commission  company,  and 
that  he  received  a  letter  from  the  firm  acknowledging  their 
receipt.  This,  he  says,  is  all  he  ever  did  receive,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  unimportant  letters.  Th«  market  price 
for  the  ix)tatoes  at  that  time  was  il.'iH,  and  he  has  been  un- 
able to  collect  the  money. 

Willows  Journal :  The  decision  of  Judge  Koss  fell  like  a 
wet  blanket  on  the  surviving  hopes  of  returning  prosperity 
which  had  begun  to  animate  the  people  in  the  agricultural 
districts  and  to  nerve  them  to  new  and  better  efforts.  Just 
at  the  moment  when  the  last  expiring  gasps  of  anti-irrigation 
were  working  the  extinction  of  useless  and  costly  litigation 
the  decision  of  Judge  Koss  came,  bringing  with  it  a  whirlwind 
of  doubt,  vexation  and  prosimctive  litigation.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  discouraging  the  irrigationists — instead  of  checking 
the  sentiment  in  favor  of  new  immigration,  enterprises,  and 
the  determination  to  complete  those  already  begun— it  has 
crystallized  into  a  common  unity  the  opinion  of  all  our  citizens 
that  irrigation  is  the  salvation,  and  the  only  salvation,  of  this 
country. 

The  Tulare  Rc(7*J<fcr  has  lost  faith  In  co-operative  creamery 
projects.  It  pains  the  writer  to  confess  it,  for  he  has  looked 
to  voluntary  co-fjperalion  for  a  cure  for  most  of  the  ills  which 
the  "produjer"  bears,  but  co-operative  creameries  are  not  a 
success.  Creameries  are  a  success,  and  the  co-operative  idea 
is  an  excellent  one  to  "work"  for  their  establishment,  but 
the  verdict  of  twenty  years  of  experiment  from  the  Dakotas 
to  Texas  and  from  the  Rocky  mountains  to  the  Alleghanies  is 
that  creameries  are  not  successful  when  operated  by  a  co- 
operation of  farmers,  but  soon  drift  into  individual  or  cor- 
iwrate  ownership  when  they  are  successful.  The  trouble 
seems  to  be  that  "  too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth:"  that 
under  eo-o|xjration  every  stockholder  wants  to  have  a  "say  " 
in  the  management,  disaffection  and  contention  result,  share- 
holders become  discouraged  and  drop  out,  stock  goes  below 
par  and  is  bought  up  by  one  or  two,  the  concern  is  reorganized 
under  individual  management,  and  a  good  business  is  built  up 
for  the  owners  as  well  as  a  fair  business  for  those  who  furnish 
the  milk.  Furthermore,  the  system  which  pays  for  milk  in 
proportion  to  the  butter  it  makes  and  not  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  milk  furnished  without  reference  to  quality  is  the 
system  which  pays  where  the  other  fails. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

In  spite  of  the  disaster  that  has  overtaken 
the  Liberal  party  the  friends  of  Irish  liberty  have 
not  given  up  hope.  Mr.  McCarthy  has  just  issued  a 
manifesto  to  the  Irish  people  in  which  he  claims  that 
what  has  been  lost  may  easily  be  regained.  Discord 
and  insubordination,  he  declares,  have  wrought  the 
recent  mischief,  and  it  may  be  repaired  through  the 
restoration  of  discipline  and  a  genuine  adherence 
to  the  Nationalist  party.  Having  thrown  out 
this  hope,  Mr.  McCarthy  proceeds  in  the  true 
Kilkenny  spirit  to  denounce  the  Healyites  in  terms 
of  unmeasured  bitterness.  To  the  American  mind 
this  seems  hardly  the  way  to  conciliate  faction 
and  bring  all  parties  into  harmonious  and  loyal 
union.  Indeed,  it  seems  just  the  sort  of  thing  to 
foment  hatreds  and  prevent  the  restoration  of  dis- 
cipline, which  is  Mr.  McCarthy's  professed  object. 
The  method  of  it  illustrates  an  inveterate  vice  of 
Irish  politics  and  recalls  the  lines  of  a  famous  Irish 
rhymster,  who  describes  his  countrymen  as 
Fighting  like  divils  for  conciliation 
And  hating  each  other  for  the  love  of  God. 


tions  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be.  His  lobby  is 
crowded  day  and  evening  not  with  men  of  affairs 
whose  counsels  might  be  worth  having,  but 
by  the  agents  of  political  intrigue — men  from 
whom  the  Governor  of  the  State,  or  any  high- 
minded  man  for  that  matter,  ought  to  hold  himself 
aloof.  There  are  reports,  which  apparently  have 
some  foundation,  that  the  Governor  in  naming 
certain  State  Commissions — notably  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Board  of  Health — has  reserved  to  himself  the 
''handling"  of  their  "patronage,"  and  that  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  is  given  to  its  distribution. 
And  now,  we  are  told,  he  is  overwrought  with  these 
labors  and  must  go  into  retirement  for  a  time  and 
give  no  attention  to  the  public  business.  It  would 
seem  that  in  his  devotion  to  labors  which  he  had  no 
business  to  undertake  he  has  rendered  himself — for 
the  time  being — unfit  for  the  real  work  of  his  office. 
Some  good  friend  of  Gov.  Budd  ought  to  say  to  him 
that  his  duty  lies  not  in  attention  to  "  politics,"  not 
in  hearing  and  adjusting  questions  of  "patronage," 
but  in  a  business-like  attention  to  State  affairs.  And 
he  might  say  further  to  him  that  this  is  the  way  not 
only  of  duty,  but  of  dignity  and  of  promotion. 


The  Camp  Roache  Summer  School. 


In  this  connection,  we  cannot  refrain  from  repeat- 
ing a  remark  recently  made  to  the  writer  by  an 
American  of  Irish  descent  recently  returned  from  a 
visit  to  the  land  of  his  grandfathers.    "The  Home 
Rule  programme,"  he  said,  "  is  a  mistake,  to  speak 
mildly.    What  Ireland  needs  is  new  and  vigorous 
blood,  to  be  got  only  by  immigration  to  Ireland.  She 
has  lost  her  energetic,  enterprising  and  ambitious 
blood  for  fifty  years  by  emigration  to  America,  Aus- 
tralia and  Canada;  and  she  has  been  breeding  a  pop- 
ulation from  the  refuse.    You  can't  keep  up  a  race 
of  men  by  such  means  any  more  than  you  can  keep 
up  herds  of  horses  and  horned  cattle  under  a  policy 
which  sells  oft  each   season   the   more  promising 
mares,  stallions,  cows  and  bulls  and  retains  only  the 
scrubs  to  breed  from.    Your  herds  will  degenerate — 
and  so  the  Irish  race  has  degenerated  in  its  native 
home.    If  you  want  to  find  an  Irishman  of  the  best 
type,  you  must  look  for  him  not  in  Ireland,  but  in 
the  United  States  or  in  the  colonies."    This  view  is 
not  without  interest;  and  along  with  a  manifest  ex- 
aggeration it  probably  contains  a  good  deal  of  truth. 
The  condition  of  Spain  during  the  past  two  centuries 
illustrates  how  a  race  may  degenerate  under  a  policy 
which  destroys  or  stifles  the  best  human  qualities. 
During  the  decades  in  which  the  Inquisition  wreaked 
its  terrible  will,  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men 
and  women  were  destroyed.     They  were  not  the 
criminal,  the  timid  and  the  weak,  for  such  readily 
bowed  to  the  storms  of  the  time.    On  the  conti'ary, 
they  were  bold  and  fervent  spirits  whom  no  threats 
or  tortures  could  bend  or  break.    No  better  system 
than  the  Inquisition  could  have  been  designed  for 
selecting  and  destroying  the  best  strength,  the  best 
courage  and  the  best  conscience  of  Spain.    How  a 
nation  fares  under  a  policy  which  eliminates  these 
elements  from  her  life  blood  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
degradation  of  the  Spanish  race  beginning  in  the 
terrors  of  the  Inquisition  and  continuing  measur- 
ably until  to-day.    It  is  not  impossible  that  the  gen- 
tleman above  quoted  is  right — that  Ireland  has  lost 
her  best  blood  by  emigration,  and  is  breeding  her 
younger  generations  from  the  less  vital  stay-at-homes 
who  have  lacked  the  spirit  to  fly  from  conditions 
which  might  not  patiently  be  endured. 


If  it  be  true — as  his  friends  declare — that  the 
illness  which  has  prostrated  Gov.  Budd  is  the 
consequence  of  a  too  intense  "political  strain," 
then  he  is  very  little  deserving  of  sympathy.  Mr. 
Budd  was  elected  not  so  much  because  of  his  party 
affiliations  as  because  he  promised  an  industrious, 
intelligent  and  honest  administration  of  the 
executive  office.*  The  promises  made  during 
the  campaign  were  formally  and  solemnly  renewed 
at  the  hour  of  his  inauguration.  Under  these  condi- 
tions the  people  of  California  have  the  right  to 
expect  that  Mr.  Budd  shall  be  something  better 
than  a  mere  "political  Governor."  They  have  a 
right  to  expect  that  his  time  and  energies  shall  be 
given  rather  to  a  study  of  State  affairs  than  to 
schemes  of  promoting  the  interests  of  a  political 
party.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  Mr.  Budd  is  not 
entirely  tpeeting  these  expectations.    His  assocla- 


A  new  vacancy  in  the  Supreme  Court — created  by 
the  death  of  Associate  Justice  Jackson — has  revived 
the  suggestion  that  Mr.  Cleveland  offer  a  justiceship 
to  Mr.  Harrison.  Nobody  knows  if  Mr.  Harrison 
would  accept,  but  it  is  urged  that  he  is  splendidly 
qualified  for  judicial  work  ;  that  he  would  greatly 
strengthen  the  Supreme  bench,  and  that  his  ap- 
pointment would  be  an  act  of  special  grace  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Cleveland.  No  ex-President  has  ever 
sat  upon  the  Supreme  bench  and  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Harrison  would,  therefore,  be  a  new  departure  ; 
but  there  are  precedents  in  plenty  for  the  appoint- 
ment to  justiceships  of  men  politically  opposed  to  the 
President  making  the  appointment.  Judge  Field, 
a  life-long  Democrat,  was  appointed  by  Lincoln  ;  and 
Judge  Jackson,  who  has  just  died, — a  Democrat  and 
an  ex-Confederate — was  appointed  by  Harrison.  It 
is  not  likely,  however,  that  Mr.  Cleveland  will  go  out 
of  his  way  to  pay  Mr.  Harrison  a  compliment.  He 
had  the  opportunity  last  year  and  declined  it,  and 
will  probably  do  the  same  now.  The  appointment 
ought,  in  the  nature  of  things,  go  to  New  York, 
which  is  not  represented  in  the  Supreme  Court  ;  but 
should  the  President  name  a  man  not  acceptable  to 
Senator  Hill — and  he  is  not  likely  to  name  anybody 
whom  Hill  would  approve — there  might  be  another 
fight  like  that  which  brought  about  the  rejection  of 
Judge  Horn  blower  last  year.  The  only  change  in 
general  situation  since  that  memorable  contest  is 
that  Senator  Hill  has  been  to  dinner  at  the  White 
House — which  may  mean  much  or  nothing  at  all. 


Irrigation  and  Progress. 


According  to  the  United  States  census  this  State, 
says  the  San  Francisco  Herald  of  Trade,  contained  a 
population  in  1880  of  864,552,  and  in  1890,  1,208,1.30. 
The  last  report  of  the  population  made  public  is  that 
of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  taken 
in  June,  1894,  which  gave  it  at  1,348,644.  The  lat- 
ter makes  an  increase  of  484,092  within  fourteen 
years.  The  greatest  growth  has  been  in  southern 
California,  for  we  find  that  the  counties  of  Los  An- 
geles, Orange,  San  Bernardino,  Riverside,  San  Diego, 
Santa  Barbara,  Ventura,  Tulare  and  Fresno,  num- 
bered in  1880  a  population  of  85,037,  whereas  in  1894 
(adding  Kings  county)  they  numbered  336,219  in- 
habitants— an  increase  of  251,182  out  of  a  total  gain 
of  484,092  by  the  entire  State  or  a  little  more  than 
one-half.  To  put  this  more  plainly,  while  nineteen 
counties  in  the  State  were  gaining  232,910  inhabi- 
tants, nine  had  increased  251,182.  The  growth  of 
the  latter  can  be  traced  to  irrigation  developments. 
Statistics  show  that  southern  California  has  made 
its  most  rapid  advance  since  1890,  or  within  the  period 
of  the  more  active  expansion  of  the  irrigation  system 
under  the  Wright  Act.  With  irrigation  vast  tracts 
of  arable  lands  were  reclaimed  and  brought  under 
cultivation,  and  with  this  assured  railroads  branched 
out  to  tap  the  newly  developed  country.  Railroad 
construction  also  contributed  its  quota  to  the  increas- 
ing prosperity.  Without  irrigation  assured  the  in- 
crease in  railroads  would  not  have  been  brought 
about;  it  was  only  the  assurance  of  traffic  made  cer- 
tain through  irrigation  that  induced  so  much  capital 
being  put  into  railroads  and  other  improvetiients  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  State. 


Mr.  A(lam.s  Summarize.s  the  Events  and  Analy/.es  the 
Results  of  the  .Meeting. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  should  like  to  have  a  little  talk 
about  farmers'  summer  schools  in  the  light  of  our  ex- 
perience at  Camp  Roache.  As  I  want  to  talk  mainly 
of  the  business  side  of  such  camps,  I  will  begin  by 
stating  just  what  actual  money  has  been  paid  out 
this  time. 

The  total  cash  paid  out  by  the  committee  has  been 
$203.90,  in  addition  to  $74  contributed  by  citizens  of 
Santa  Cruz  upon  the  understanding  that  we  should 
go  there  for  our  closing  exercises.  Owing  to  an  un- 
fortunate misunderstanding,  our  closing  exercises 
are  being  held  at  San  Jose  this  year;  and,  although 
it  was  not  the  fault  of  this  committee,  we  must  re- 
fund the  $74,  which  has  yet  to  be  collected.  D.)ubt- 
less  we  shall  go  to  Santa  Cruz  next  year.  That  $74 
was  expended  in  lumber  for  camp  floors.  It  was  not 
needed  and  is  all  on  hand  for  use  next  year,  when  it 
certainly  will  be  needed.  To  pay  this  expense  of 
$203.90  there  was  raised  from  the  sale  of  lecture 
tickets  $92;  there  was  taken  for  single  lectures, 
which  were  all  free  except  as  any  might  choose  to 
buy  tickets  or  contribute,  $7.90;  and  there  were  do- 
nations to  the  amount  of  $103.80,  leaving  $2.10  which 
the  committee  has  yet  to  dig  up.  The  committee  as 
such  has  incurred  no  obligation  of  any  kind.  The 
members  of  the  local  committee  have  been  individu- 
ally responsible  for  all  bills.  Thirty-three  residents 
of  this  vicinity  bought  season  tickets  and  thirteen 
season  tickets  were  sold  to  non-residents  of  this  vi- 
cinity. This  includes  three  tickets  sold  by  Pes- 
cadero  Grange,  of  which  one  only  was  used.  Of  the 
donations,  $88.30  has  been  contributed  by  residents 
of  this  vicinity  and  $15.50  by  non-residents.  This 
statement,  of  course,  does  not  include  anybody's 
time,  and  a  great  deal  of  time  has  been  spent.  Nor 
should  it  do  so.  No  one  should  ever  be  paid  for  such 
work.  Nor  does  it  include  the  work  done  by  this 
community  in  building  a  road  to  the  permanent 
camp.  What  we  have  done  there  could  not  have 
been  hired  done  for  $1000.  What  still  remains  for  us 
to  do  would  cost  about  $.500  more. 

Educationally  the  camp  has  been  a  perfect  success. 
The  committee  has  delivered  all  that  it  promised. 
The  unfortunate  illness  of  Prof.  Hilgard  knocked  the 
bottom  out  of  the  systematic  course  laid  out  by  the 
Berkeley  faculty — for  soils,  on  which  he  was  to 
lecture,  are,  of  course,  the  basisof  all  husbandry — but 
his  accomplished  co-laborers  who  were  with  us  so 
deftly  set  their  superstructure  on  good  stilts  that 
all  seemed  perfectly  solid.  The  scientific  presenta- 
tion of  economic  topics  by  Prof.  Ross  was  so  new  to 
the  class  and  so  utterly  unlike  the  superficial  and 
usually  unfair  poliiical  harangues  to  which  we  arc 
accustomed  that  it  was  a  revelation  to  them.  That 
very  expression — "  It  is  a  revelation" — was  heard 
every  day  on  the  camp  ground. 

The  forty-six  season  lecture  ticlcets  sold  repre- 
sented that  number  of  families,  and  t  he  usual  daily 
attendance  was  about  100,  oftener  less  than  more. 
Of  the  thirteen  tickets  sold  to  non-residents  of  this 
place,  two,  as  stated,  were  sold  by  Pescadero  Grange 
and  not  used.  One  was  purchased  by  the  editor  of 
the  RuR.\L  Press,  who  only  attended  the  opening 
address  by  Worthy  Master  Roache,  who  was  present 
only  at  the  opening  services.  The  only  others  pres- 
ent at  the  camp  from  abroad  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geo. 
T.  Gaden  of  San  Francisco,  Mr.  Edward  Berwick  of 
Monterey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moore,  members  of  a  lead- 
ing Grange  in  northern  Sonoma  county,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mack  of  Sacram-mto  Grange,  Mr.  Maurice 
Woodhams  of  Temescal  Grange,  Prof.  C.  W.  Childs 
of  San  Jose  Grange,  and  Mr.  Cyrus  Jones  of  San  Jose 
Grange  and  member  Executive  Connnittee  of  State 
Grange.  Messrs.  Feely  and  Pomeroy,  also  of  San 
Jose  Grange,  were  present  one  day,  and  Mr.  Frank 
Swett,  of  Martinez,  two  days.  President  Jordan  of 
Stanford  University  was  present  one  evening — the 
only  time  he  could  spare— in  order,  as  he  said,  to 
publiclv  identify  himself  with  the  enterprise.  Pres- 
ident Kellogg,  of  Berkeley,  expressed  himself  as 
heartily  willing  to  come  if  by  so  doing  he  could  add 
moral  support,  but  there  were  so  few  of  us  that  we 
could  not  ask  him  to  leave  his  duties,  especially  as 
he,  as  well  as  President  Jordan,  are  to  address  us  at 
San  Jose. 

I  set  down  the  exact  number  of  those  present  with 
deliberate  purpose.  It  seems  insignificant,  and  yet 
wise  men  are  writing  and  talking  about  the  meet- 
ings in  every  State  in  the  Union.  It  is  considered 
as  the  beginning  of  a  great  movement  for  the  better 
education  of  farmers  in  things  which  concern  our 
daily  lives,  and  without  waiting  for  the  later  genera- 
tions, who  must  be  so  educated  or  die  in  the  struggle 
for  existence.  Is  it  to  be  such  a  beginning,  or  is  the 
movement  to  die  out  ? 

That  is  for  us  to  say.  To  me  the  child  seems  lusty, 
though  small,  and  I  think  it  will  live.  But  it  will  do 
no  harm  to  analyze  its  chances  a  little.  Here  was  a 
plan  which  nobody  has  criticized  and  which  I  think 
was  conceived  in  wisdom.   By  the  kindly  assistance 
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of  the  press  it  has  received  advertising  which  could 
not  have  been  purchased  for  $20,000.  It  has  had 
the  active  support  of  two  great  universities  and  the 
moral  support  of  the  State  Grange,  in  whose  name 
the  educational  arrangements  have  been  made. 
There  has  been  no  question  of  the  accessibility  of 
the  Icfcation,  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  board, 
or  of  the  convenience  of  camping  arrangements  for 
those  wishing  to  live  in  the  cheapest  way.  We  were 
abundantly  provided  with  means  to  make  every  one 
as  comfortable  as  camp  life  can  be  anywhere,  and  we 
advertised  widely  that  we  would  so  make  all  com- 
fortable who  would  give  us  reasonable  notice  of  their 
coming  and  do  the  best  we  could  for  all  others;  and 
to  all  this  not  II  siiiffli-  Diir  responded  except  with  a 
letter  of  inquiry,  in  no  case  followed  by  any  definite 
engagement  of  space.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  of 
the  six  or  eight  persons  who  wrote  making  inquiry, 
but  three  (Messrs.  Woodhams,  Berwick  and  Mack) 
ever  did  appear.  But  one  actual  camper — Mr. 
Moore — appeared  with  his  tent.  For  him  we  had 
made — not  expecting  him — no  special  provision,  and, 
seeing  him  and  his  good  wife  rather  lonesome  camp- 
ing in  the  woods,  we  took  him  to  our  house  and  en- 
joyed his  company. 

Of  the  $201.70  received  by  the  committee  there 
was  paid  by  the  people  of  the  vicinity,  in  ticket  pur- 
chases and  donations,  $154.30;  by  non-residents, 
$41.50,  and  $7.90  was  handed  in  by  those  present  at 
single  lectures.  No  one  was  asked  to  pay  on  the 
ground,  and  I  know  of  none  who  did  not  do  so. 
There  was  expended  by  the  committee  in  traveling 
expenses,  printing  and  postage  spent  in  seeking  to 
interest  the  farmers  and  Granges  of  the  State, 
$54.50,  which  was  $11^  more  than  was  paid  to  the  en- 
terprise by  non-residents,  so  that  had  Highland 
Grange  simply  obtained  the  lecturers  and  taken  no 
trouble  to  invite  others  we  should  have  had  the 
same  lectures  and  kept  $13  of  the  $154  30  which  we 
have  paid.  We  have  received  from  the  State 
Grange  the  authority  of  the  executive  committee  to 
use  the  name  of  the  State  Grange  and  the  opening 
address  by  Worthy  Master  Roache.  That  we  might 
close  the  camp  with  money  in  the  treasury  to 
guarantee  at  least  part  of  the  expense  of  instruc- 
tion next  year,  we  asked  other  Granges  to  sell  some 
tickets  for  us  to  those  who  might  wish  to  help  found 
such  a  school  but  be  unable  to  attend  this  year. 
Pescadero  Grange  sold  two  such  tickets  and  sent  us 
the  money,  which  is  all  we  have  received  from  this 
source  to  date.  The  official  organ  of  the  Grange  has 
made  no  editorial  allusion  to  the  enterprise  nor  has 
its  editor  visited  the  camp. 

Now  in  the  face  of  this  meagre  showing  of  support 
it  may  be  wondered  why  I  predict  that  the  enter- 
prise will  live  and  not  die.  On  the  face  of  it,  it 
would  seem  that  we  have  not  after  all  struck  the 
right  chord,  or  proposed  what  was  likely  to  prove 
acceptable.  Various  explanations  of  this  condition 
are  made:  the  hard  times,  the  lateness  of  the  date, 
and  so  on,  but  1  do  not  believe  that  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions  the  outside  attendance  would 
have  been  more  than  double  what  it  was.  The  fact 
is  that  the  character  of  the  school  and  camp  was  en- 
tirely unknown,  and  is  still  unknown  to  those  who 
were  not  present ;  it  bears  very  little  resemblance 
to  what  I  think  is  the  popular  impression  ;  now  I  do 
not  think  CanTf)  Roache,  as  I  am  sure  it  is  generally 
conceived  of,  really  worth  very  much  more  than  it 
got  from  farmers— a  good  word  when  it  was  spoken 
of  and  kind  wishes  for  a  pleasant  time  for  those  who 
liked  that  sort  of  a  thing  and  should  go.  But  I 
think  it  will  live  because  it  was  not,  as  popularly  im- 
agined, a  camp  of  Emotion,  where  farmers  might 
exalt  their  own  righteousness,  lament  the  wicked- 
ness of  other  people  and  elaborately  cuss  monopolies 
and  monoplists,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  place  where 
nobody's  virtue  or  wickedness  was  even  mentioned, 
and  where  monopolies  were  not  cursed  but  dissected, 
and  the  best  methods  of  controlling  them  calmly 
considered  ;  it  was  a  place  where  farmers  were 
brought  face  to  face  with  those  who  knew  more 
about  their  business  than  they  did.  Finally,  I  think 
it  will  live  because  no  one  who  was  present  at  one 
lecture  ever  willingly  missed  another,  and  because 
there  was  representation  enough  from  various  local- 
ities in  the  State  to  insure  before  another  year  a 
general  knowledge  of  what  it  really  is  ;  it  was  small 
this  year,  not  because  of  hard  times  or  late  date, but 
because  it  was  not  understood. 

Believing,  therefore,  in  the  importance  and  vitality 
of  the  enterprise,  I  ask  attention  to  some  business 
details.  There  are  three  elements  to  be  considered. 
First,  Ihe  expense  of  the  lectures.  This  need  give 
no  concern,  as  there  will  be  no  trouble  in  providing 
for  them.  Second,  the  comfort  of  attendants  desir- 
ing to  board  and  not  camp.  This,  also,  will  take 
care  of  itself;  accommodations  are  abundant  and 
cheap  and  will  naturally  increase  with  additional  de- 
mand. Third,  the  comfort  of  those  desiring  to  camp 
and  thus  get  the  benefit  of  the  school  at  the  least 
possible  expense.  It  is  of  public  importance  that 
the  least  prosperous  be  better  fitted  for  the  struggle 
of  life.  This  is  the  great  object  of  the  enterprise. 
It  is  this  only  which  justifies  any  appeal  to  the  public 
for  aid;  for  this  object  only  will  financial  supjjort  be 
asked  or  received.  With  your  permission,  I  will  next 
week  contribute  something  on  this  point  only. 

EPWABP  F,  APAMS. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
August  14  ,  1895,  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
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Weather  and  Crops. 


Report  of    the  State   Weather    Service   for    Week  Kndlng 
13th  Inst. 

Director  Barwick  of  the  California  Weather  and 
Crop  Service  summarizes  as  follows  : 

The  average  temperature  for  the  week  ending 
Monday,  Aug.  12,  1S95  was:  For  Eureka,  54°;  F'resno, 
82°;  Independence,  78°;  Los  Angeles,  70°;  Red  Bluff, 
84°:  Sacramento,  72";  San  Francisco,  58°;  San  Luis 
Obispo,  «6°;  San  Diego,  68°. 

As  compared  with  the  normal  temperature  there 
is  a  deficiency  of  heat  reported  at  all  stations  ex- 
cept Red  Bluff,  where  an  excess  of  heat  of  one  de- 
gree prevailed,  the  deficiency  being  as  follows  for 
the  places  named; 

Eureka,  San  Francisco  and  San  Diego,  2°  each; 
and  Sacramento,  3°,  while  at  Fresno  normal  tem- 
perature prevailed. 

The  weather  during  the  week  has  been  altogether 
favorable  for  the  rapid  development  of  all  summer 
crops.  Fruit  is  being  gathered  for  shipment  to  the 
Eastern  markets,  and  also  for  drying  and  canning 
purposes.    The  crop  is  generally  a  light  one. 

The  outlook  for  beans  in  Ventura  county  has  very 
much  improved,  on  account  of  the  foggy  weather 
prevailing,  thereby  producing  the  needed  moisture 
for  the  proper  development  of  the  bean  crop. 

Hop  picking  will  begin  in  about  ten  to  twelve 
days,  and  the  crop  will  only  be  a  fair  one. 

Grape  picking  is  being  done  on  a  small  scale,  but 
will  soon  be  in  full  blast.  The  honey  crop  will  be 
better  than  at  first  supposed. 

Sacramento  Valley. 

YUHA— Hop  picking  will  bejrin  about  the  22d. 

Sacramknto  (Folsom)— Grape  picking  will  be^n  next  week. 
(Sacramento)— Kiver  fruit  is  about  cleaned  out.  Grapes  are 
coming  in  freely.  Hop  picking  will  commence  now  soon. 
Third  crop  of  alfalfa  is  short. 

SoLAXo  ( Dixon)— Farmers  are  now  planting  on  the  tule 
lands.  (Vacaville) — The  principal  shipments  now  being  made 
are  of  grapes  and  peaches. 

Napa  Valley. 

Nai'a  (Calistoga)— The  corn  crop  is  said  to  be  about  the  av- 
erage in  both  quality  and  quantity. 

Sonoma  Valley. 

SoxoMA  (Healdsburg) — The  greater  portion  of  the  fruit  in 
the  upper  end  of  this  valley  will  be  dried.  (Forestville)— 
Prunes  will  prove  a  good  crop  with  a  very  few  exceptions. 
Corn  is  making  a  line  growth.  (Santa  Ro-sa)- A  prominent 
fruit  grower  places  prunes  at  a  full  half  crop  for  this  county 
and  valley. 

Santa  Clara  Valley. 

Santa  Clara  (Campbell) — Prunes  are  coming  in  freely  now 
and  are  of  excellent  quality  and  size.  The  nights  and  morn- 
ings are  quite  cool. 

San  Joaquin  Valley. 

Stanislaus  (Turlock)— Harvesting  is  nearly  all  finished; 
about  one  week  more  will  wind  it  up  here.  Have  no  change 
for  the  better  to  reixjrt  in  the  yield.  Barley  is  the  only  crop 
that  did  not  disapix)int  the  farmers.  All  fruits  are  ripening 
much  earlier  than  last  year. 

Fresno  ( Eastou)— This  has  been  a  week  of  very  hot  weather 
and  fruit  is  ripening  very  rapidly.  Some  orchardists  are 
losing  peaches  because  they  cannot  cut  them  as  fast  as  they 
ripen.  A  groat  many  pears  are  wormy  and  are  dropping  from 
the  trees.  (Fresno)— The  weather  is  very  good  for  ripening 
grapes  and  other  fruits. 

Kern  (Bakersfield)— Farmers  are  already  planning  to  seed 
a  very  large  area  to  grain  another  year,  the  .satisfactory  re- 
turn.s  from  the  present  crop  inducing  many  to  go  on  a  much 
larger  scale  next  season.  (Delano)— The  threshing  machines 
will  clean  up  the  last  of  the  grain  stacks  in  this  section  within 
the  next  two  weeks.  Over  east  from  here  the  majority  of  the 
farmers  have  large  returns  from  the  fields  of  grain  from  which 
they  did  not  ex|)ect  .scarcely  anj  thing. 

Southern  California. 

Santa  Barbara  (Pine  Grove)— Beans,  corn  and  other  veg- 
etables are  all  looking  fine  in  this  section. 

Venti  ra  (Santa  Paula)— This  has  been  another  cool  week 
with  light  fogs  during  the  nights,  which  gives  the  farmers 
assurance  that  they  will  have  a  fine  bean  crop. 

Oranok  (Tustin) -Weather  warm,  but  not  unusually  so. 
Barley  about  half  threshed  and  a  fair  crop  is  generally  re- 
lK)rted,  but  is  not  threshing  out  as  hea\nly  as  the  amount  of 
straw  would  indicate ;  but  little  of  it  will  grade  for  brewing 
purposes.  Corn  is  looking  well.  Prunes  are  being  gathered 
and  are  yielding  a  very  full  crop. 

KivBKSiPE  (Arlington  Heights)- Tbe  peach  crop  has  beea 


very  small  in  this  section  and  of  inferior  size.  Late  peaches 
will  be  a  light  crop.  Grapes  are  ritiening  for  table  use.  Pears 
are  a  fair  crop.  Oranges,  particularly  Navels,  will  be  a  good 
crop  this  year,  and  probably  of  as  good  quality  as  last  year. 
Lemons  are  bearing  well,  particularly  ou  young  groves. 

UivERSiuE— Our  reports  from  the  "districts  including 
Mux-ietta,  Temecula,  Elsinore,  Perris,  Alessandro  and  Moreno 
say  that  the  people  in  those  sections  are  through  drving  the 
earlier  fruits  and  are  now  engaged  in  the  care  of  the  peach 
crop.  All  fruit  crops  were  large.  The  grain  crop,  while  not 
as  large  as  was  expected,  is  a  very  good  yield  in  the  Murietta 
and  Elsinore  country.  Some  of  the  wheat  is  affected  by  tar 
weed,  which  will  not  I'ecommend  it  as  a  flouring  grain.  The 
grain  harvest  is  about  over,  the  threshing  nearly  all  done,  and 
in  most  cases  the  grain  sold. 

San  Diego  (Eseondido)— The  honey  crop  is  very  large  this 
year. 

Coast  C:ountieg. 

Mendocino  (Ukiah)— Threshing  is  goingonin  Potter  valley. 
The  grain  is  fine,  but  there  will  be  only  about  two- thirds  of  a 
crop  of  wheat  this  season. 

Placer  (Newcastle)— The  warm  weather  is  ripening  fruit 
rapidly;  from  ten  to  twelve  carloads  are  sent  from  here  daily 
to  the  East. 


A  Convservative   Word  on   the  Road 
Question. 

To  THE  Editor  :— The  industry  and  thoroughness 
of  the  Highway  Commission  is  observed  and  is  de- 
serving of  commendation,  but  one  may  well  be  ex- 
cused for  questioning  the  propriety  of  such  a  law  at 
this  time  or  for  .some  time  to  come,  for,  if  anything  is 
to  come  of  it,  it  will  call  for  an  expenditure  of 
millions  of  dollars  which  cannot  be  raised  except  by 
the  sale  of  bonds  and  the  creation  of  debts  too 
onerous  to  be  borne  Possibly  the  Legislature  is 
excusable  for  inaugurating  the  road  inquiry,  but 
since  it  was  not  only  not  demanded  but  opposed  by 
those  using  the  roads  the  most,  it  must  be  regarded 
in  the  light  of  many  other  commission  schemes 
created  ostensibly  in  the  interest  of  the  people  but 
in  reality  to  increase  the  salaried  forces  of  the  State. 
Manifestly  our  State  is  too  poor  and  too  sparsely 
populated  to  enter  into  such  arrangements  as  appear 
to  be  coming  to  build  roads  for  those  who  do  not  re- 
quire them.  It  is  all  very  well  to  build  roads  and 
sprinkle  them  in  towns  and  cities,  and  the  main 
roads  for  miles  into  the  country,  but  for  a  general 
onslaught  on  country  roads  the  times  are  not  pro- 
pitious. It  is  strange  but  true  that  the  agitation 
here,  as  elsewhere,  for  better  roads  is  engendered  in 
the  cities  and  city  press,  and  since  these  elements 
are  not  known  to  waste  tears  of  sympathy  on  coun- 
try people,  their  solicitude  in  this  regard  is  sus-' 
picious.  This  road  question  was  considered  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  National  Grange  at  Springfield, 
111.,  and,  after  due  deliberation,  a  resolution  was 
passed  unanimously  declaring  against  the  issuance 
of  bonds  for  road  improvement.  And  they  were 
right.  In  the  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Highway 
Commission  with  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Contra 
Costa  county  the  following  significant  language  ap- 
pears : 

"Messrs.  Mansen  and  Irvine  gave  the  Board  and 
citizens  much  information,  and  great  interest  was 
shown  in  the  meeting,  which  will,  without  doubt, 
develop  a  demand  for  better  roads." 

Why  should  outside  talk  create  a  demand  for 
better  roads  ?    Again  it  is  said  : 

"Contra  Costa  has  no  indebtedness."  Then  it 
follows  that  she  must  have  some  of  that  commodity. 
And  again  : 

"  She  is  one  of  the  most  productive  and  wealthy 
counties  in  the  State,  and  already  a  feeling  is  being 
shown  in  favor  of  bonding  the  county  to  build  better 
highways." 

And  yet  all  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the 
county  has  been  created  under  a  system  which  the 
Commission  denominates  "  shiftless  patchwork. "  It 
seems  to  strike  one  that  Contra  Costa  is  doing  quite 
well  and  deserves  to  be  encouraged  in  well  doing. 

Possibly  the  music  and  fireworks  outside  were  for 
some  other  purpose  than  for  the  sale  of  county 
bonds. 

Next,  the  Highway  Commission  went  to  Stockton, 
the  Governor's  own  home,  to  create  a  furore  for 
bonds,  and  the  M<ii/  of  that  city  gives  the  meeting 
the  following  send-off  : 

a  lonesome  audience. 

Public  interest  in  the  propaganda  for  good  roads  does  not 
appear  as  yet  to  have  been  aroused  to  any  intense  pitch  of  ex- 
citement in  San  .Imiquin  county.  The  people  last  night  dis- 
played their  indifference  to  the  subje<a  by  graciously  allowing 
Manson  and  Irvine  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Highways  to  ad- 
mire the  furniture  in  the  I'ourtrnom  undisturbed  by  the 
presence  of  a  public  audience.  Six  persons  did  actually 
attend  the  meeting,  but  of  this  number  fifty  per  cent  repre- 
sented the  newspapers.  Two  carriage  manufacturers  and  one 
merchant  constituted  the  audience  proper.  These  three 
gentlemen  redeenied  the  reputation  of  Stockton  for  public 
spirit  in  the  matter  of  public  road  improvement  by  standing 
up  in  front  of  a  blackboard  upon  which  one  of  the  Commission- 
ers illustrated  with  a  crayon  some  elementary  principles  of 
the  lost  art  of  railroad  building. 

There  was  no  lack  of  advance  information  regarding  the 
meeting.  It  had  been  thoroughly  advertised.  The  dear  pub- 
lic, however,  is  evidently  not  yet  in  the  right  mood  to  hear 
what  may  be  said  in  behalf  of  a  cause  which  is  of  the  greatest 
imiwrtance  to  them.  It  is  not  easy  to  explain  the  reason  for 
this  apathy  in  view  of  the  vast  amount  of  literature  on  good 
roads  which  has  been  printed  and  circulated  during  the  past 
few  years.  Why  that  large  contingert  of  the  people  who  ride 
bicycles,  and  who  are  supposed  to  very  keenly  appreciate  the 
value  of  good  roads,  absented  themselves  entirely  from  the 
meeting  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  question  to  answer.  It 
is  very  clear  that  considerable  educational  work  has  yet  to 
be  done  before  the  public  mind  is  fully  awakened  to  the  real 
imixjrtance  of  the  subject. 

The  Mail  is  quite  right.         Geo^ue  Ohleveh, 


August  17,  1896. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Curing  White  Figs. 


To  THE  EoiTOU :— Will  you  kindly  tell  me  through  the 
columns  of  the  Rl  ral  Pkess  the  most  approved  and  reliable 
method  of  curing  white  figs  for  the  market  { 

Colusa.  Chas.  Richardson. 

We  have  never  seen  any  better  California  white 
figs  cured  in  quantity  than  those  of  George  A.  Ray- 
nnond  of  Miranaonte,  Kera  county.  He  uses  the 
White  Adriatic  fig,  which  we  presume  is  the  variety 
our  correspondent  also  has.  Mr.  Raymond's  fine  re- 
sults  wilh  this  rather  poor  flg  may  be  due  in  part  to 
his  favoring  locality,  but  his  careful  method  of  pro- 
cedure is  undoubtedly  a  very  important  factor.  As 
the  subject  is  timely,  we  give  Mr.  Raymond's  prac- 
tice in  full  as  he  himself  described  it  at  a  recent 
State  convention  of  fruit  growers: 

The  proper  curing  of  the  fig  begins-with  the  pick- 
ing. No  one  with  large,  clumsy  hands  and  thick, 
blunt  fingers  can  pick  as  it  should  be  done.  The 
stem  must  be  taken,  but  the  skin  must  not  be  bruised 
nor  the  fruit  split.  Pick  when  the  figs  are  fully 
ripe,  but  do  not  use  figs  that  have  dropped  off  of 
the  tree  to  the  ground.  I  differ  here  from  other 
growers,  but  .7  find  that  a  sound  fig  will  not  drop, 
but  will  dry  on  the  tree,  and  I  also  find  that  the  figs 
that  drop  are  always  defective.  Do  not  forget  that 
I  am  talking  only  of  vnj  figs.  Pick  in  small  wire 
baskets  that  hang  on  the  left  arm,  leaving  both 
hands  free.  Empty  these  into  shallow  boxes  or 
baskets.  Do  not  use  deep  ones,  as  the  fruit  is  so 
tender  that  the  lower  portion  in  a  deep  vessel  be- 
comes bruised  and  for  curing  worthless.  Place  the 
figs  carefully  on  the  trays,  none  touching,  all  lying  in 
the  same  direction.  Sort  into  two  sizes  and  keep  on 
separate  trays.  Use  enough  sulphur  to  burn  15  or 
20  minutes  and  leave  in  the  sulphur  box  an  hour. 

Place  the  trays  on  racks  in  the  sun.  When  one 
side  is  bleached  turn  each  fig  over  by  hand  to  bleach 
the  other.  The  racks  for  trays  should  hold  them  at 
a  convenient  height  from  the  ground  for  the  frequent 
handling  they  now  require. 

It  is  palpable  that  picking  can  be  done  only  in  the 
forenoon,  as  the  entire  afternoon  is  required  for 
bleaching. 

In  from  two  to  three  days  begin  to  roll  the  figs. 
This  will  require  extreme  care  to  avoid  bursting  the 
skin,  as  it  is  still  quite  tender.  In  laying  down  each 
fig,  lightly  press  it  a  little  flat. 

The  following  day  they  can  be  rolled  much  more 
vigorously,  and  from  now  on  will  stand  rough  hand- 
ling. In  putting  down  the  figs  after  the  second  roll- 
ing, press  them  quite  flat.  They  will  then  cure 
more  quickly.  In  another  day  or  two  they  should 
be  well  cured,  but  not  dried.  Never  let  them  get 
dry  and  leathery,  as  they  cannot  be  restored  to  soft- 
ness. Stack  the  trays  for  another  day  or  so  and 
then  empty  into  the  sweat-boxes.  At  every  hand- 
ling, beginning  with  the  picking,  a  pi'ocess  of  sort- 
ing and  rejection  goes  on — the  sorting  for  degree  of 
curing  and  the  rejection  of  bad  and  defective  figs. 
The  defects  are  mainly  black  mould  and  white  and 
souring.  How  to  detect  these  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe— partly  by  their  appearance,  but  principally 
by  the  feeling.  Often  the  bad  figs  are  the  largest 
and  handsomest,  but  they  never  feel  just  as  a  per- 
fect one  does.  The  only  rule  I  can  prescribe  is, 
unt'l  you  have  learned  the  trick,  to  break  open  and 
examine  any  fig  that  is  in  the  least  suspicious.  In 
this  way  you  will  soon  learn  to  detect  the  bad  ones, 
and  it  will  thereafter  become  almost  instinctive  and 
mechanical.  This  is  a  most  important  matter,  as 
one  bad  fig  will  spoil  a  box.  Keep  in  the  sweat- 
boxes  a  few  days,  turning  them  over  evei-y  day. 
Now  dip  in  wire  baskets  in  boiling  water  with  a 
little  rock  salt  added — about  one  pound  salt  to 
twenty  gallons  water.  Dip  in  and  out  quickly  and 
with  a  .vwvj.s7i  three  or  four  times.  This  serves  to 
wash  off  the  dust  that  has  settled  while  the  fruit  is 
on  the  trays. 

Let  the  surplus  water  drain  off  and  then  spread 
out  two  or  three  inches  deep  on  trays  or  a  table,  and 
at  once  cover  carefully  with  light  house  lining.  This 
keeps  off  the  flies  and  other  insects  and  still  allows  a 
circulation  of  air.  If  dipped  in  the  forenoon,  they 
will  be  in  condition  to  pack  next  morning.  I  have 
now  fairly  covered  the  entire  process,  but  feel  that  I 
have  failed  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  ex- 
treme watchfulness,  care,  patience,  labor  and  neat- 
ness requisite  to  make  it  an  undoubted  success.  Not 
once,  except  in  pouring  daily  from  one  sweat-box  to 
another,  can  they  be  handled  in  bulk.  Each  fig 
stands  on  its  own  merits  and  must  be  treated  accord- 
iiigl-y — never  slighted.  I  imagine  that  figs  call  for 
infinitely  more  labor  than  any  other  cured  fruit,  and 
the  detail  is  great.  Let  no  one  go  into  this  business 
unless  he  can  and  will  follow  it  out  thoroughly. 

Moreover,  ascertain  first  whether  your  locality  is 
adapted  to  the  fig,  for,  if  not,  you  will  be  greatly 
disappointed.  The  trees  may  grow  well  and  bear 
heavily;  but,  if  the  climatic  conditions  are  not  right, 
the  crop  will  be  u.seless  for  curing.  That,  however, 
is  a  matter  outside  of  an  essay  on  curing. 

As  to  packing,  do  it  to  suit  your  own  fancy,  only 
do  it  well  and  in  attractive  form.    Something  original 


and  novel,  if  neat  and  pretty  or  hand.some,  will  prove 
of  great  importance  in  selling  the  goods.  Do  not 
imitate  anything  or  any  person,  foreign  or  domestic, 
as  thus  you  can  never  establish  your  brand  and  hold 
your  market.  If,  however,  you  have  something  dis- 
tinctively your  own,  and  the  quality  of  the  fruit  is 
good,  your  hold  will  become  stronger  and  stronger, 
and  you  will  be  pretty  safe  against  even  your 
imitators. 


Walnut  Growing  in  Soutiiern  California. 


By  Arthur  Staley  at  the  Sauia  Ana  Farmers'  Institute. 

The  culture  of  the  walnut  has  much  to  commend  it 
to  intending  planters.  In  the  first  place  it  promises 
profitable  returcs  and  only  requires  nominal  capital, 
and  in  the  second  place  it  is  easy  of  cultivation  and 
the  crop  is  not  perishable  like  the  orange  and  the 
lemon.  The  salient  features  to  consider  are  condi- 
tions of  soils  and  climates;  if  these  are  adapted  to 
the  best  development  of  the  tree  success  is  assured. 

The  walnut  tree  has  soft  roots,  and  hence  the  soil 
should  be  a  loose,  well-drained  loam;  even  in  winter, 
when  dormant,  it  will  not  do  well  when  the  water 
stands  about  its  roots.  The  tree  will  grow  after  a 
fashion  on  poor  soils  and  bear  some  fruit,  but  never 
in  commercial  quantities.  The  tree  is  a  rank  grower 
and  must  be  well  fed,  consequently  the  soil  must  be 
deep  and  rich.  The  climate  must  be  cool  during  the 
growing  season  of  the  nut,  as  during  its  younger 
stages  it  is  soft  and  easily  scorched  by  the  burning 
sun  and  hot  winds  of  summer. 

Up  to  the  present  little  attention  has  been  given 
to  varieties  in  California,  the  majority  of  trees 
planted  being  seedlings  of  the  soft-shell  variety.  A 
more  uniform  grade  of  nuts  can  be  obtained  by 
planting  budded  or  grafted  trees,  but  the  demand 
for  such  has  been  so  light  that  nurserymen  find  it 
unprofitable  to  grow  them.  Farther  north  varieties 
must  be  planted  that  do  not  start  so  early  in  the 
spring,  to  escape  late  frosts,  for,  while  the  tree  will 
stand  cold  weather  when  dormant,  it  is  very  sus- 
ceptible to  frost  when  growing.  The  best  success  is 
secured  by  planting  two-year-old  trees;  they  come 
into  bearing  eai'lier  and  make  a  straighter  growth. 
If  one-year-trees  are  planted  they  should  be  staked 
and  tied  with  soft  cloth,  as  they  chafe  through  the 
bark  very  easily. 

Trees  should  be  dug  from  the  nursery  with  roots 
from  18  to  24  inches  long.  It  does  little  good  to  dig 
them  with  longer  roots  as  you  can't  get  all  the  root, 
and  they  will  start  sooner  if  the  roots  and  rootlets 
are  near  the  top  of  the  ground  where  the  warmth  of 
the  sun  can  reach  them.  Only  trees  having  a 
straight  tap-root  should  be  planted. 

Walnut  trees  do  not  require  much  pruning,  but 
should  be  branched  at  from  four  to  five  feet  from  the 
ground;  limbs  that  sag  to  the  ground  should  be  cut 
off  during  the  dormant  period  for  convenience  in 
cultivating,  while  in  summer  the  suckers  and  all 
superfluous  branches  should  be  pruned  out. 

The  amount  of  irrigation  required  depends  on  the 
soil,  the  age  of  trees,  and  the  depth  to  water.  The 
trees  should  be  kept  in  a  thrifty  condition  during 
the  growing  season,  as  it  is  then  that  the  buds  are 
set  for  the  next  year's  crop.  Do  not  allow  them  to 
suffer  for  water,  for  you  will  be  postponing  the  time 
when  they  will  be  profitable  to  you.  The  ground 
should  at  all  times  be  kept  thoroughly  cultivated. 
After  the  trees  reach  the  bearing  age  they  should 
have  an  irrigation  just  before  the  nuts  begin  to  fall. 
This  causes  the  hull  to  keep  growing  until  it  opens 
and  falls  of  its  own  accord,  and  is  cheaper  and  much 
more  satisfactory  than  hulling  by  hand.  When  the 
nuts  commence  to  fall  they  should  be  gathered  about 
every  two  weeks.  It  is  a  good  practice  to  jar  the 
tree  and  limbs  once  in  a  while.  At  the  close  of  the 
harvest  season  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  over  the 
trees  carefully  with  a  long  pole  and  gently  jar  off 
what  nuts  are  remaining.  A  few  weeks  of  foggy 
weather  is  beneficial  during  the  ripening  season,  but 
not  always  available.  There  will  be  a  few  nuts  to 
which  the  hull  will  cling  and  which  will  have  to  be 
hulled  by  hand. 

Hard-shell  walnuts  should  be  dried  in  the  sunshine; 
soft-shells  should  be  put  on  large  drying  trays  about 
six  feet  long  by  three  feet  wide  and  six  inches  deep. 
These  trays  should  be  stacked  up  and  an  empty  one 
turned  over  the  top  to  shade  them.  These  t'-ays 
have  a  slat  bottom. 

At  Fullerton  we  have  an  association,  or  stock 
company,  in  which  each  grower  is  required  and  en- 
titled to  own  a  share  for  each  one  hundred  trees, 
which  takes  the  walnuts  from  the  grower,  prepai-es 
them  for  the  market  and  sells  them.  The  first  year 
we  had  an  association  each  grower  prepared  his  own 
walnuts,  but  this  was  unsatisfactory.  Some  were 
bleached  white  and  some  not  at  all;  some  sacks 
weighed  115  pounds  and  some  only  90  pounds;  some 
were  sowed  with  one  thread,  some  crosswise;  some 
had  ears  six  inches  long  and  some  had  none  at  all. 
Under  the  present  system  the  walnuts  are  delivered 
at  the  warehouse  and  weighed,  the  grower  receiving 
a  weight  receipt  for  the  net  amount.  They  are  then 
run  through  a  circular  grader  having  a  screen  of 


one-inch  mesh,  through  which  the  small  ones  pass, 
The  dirt  and  trash  is  also  scoured  off  and  screened 
through.  They  are  then  placed  in  small  trays 
eighteen  inches  square  and  six  inches  deep,  with  a 
slat  Iwttom,  dipped  in  a  tub  of  water  and  placed  in 
the  sulphur  house,  which  holds  about  a  hundred 
trays.  The  sulphur  should  be  burned  in  a  small 
stove  and  the  smoke  conducted  through  a  pipe  sev- 
eral feet  long  to  prevent  heating  the  walnuts.  This 
bleaches  to  a  uniform  light  color.  They  are  then 
dried  and  put  in  sacks,  which  should  be  filled  full 
and  sewed  with  two  strings,  drawing  them  together 
in  the  middle  and  sewing  toward  the  side;  the  corners 
of  the  sack  should  be  filled  and  sewed  entirely  to  the 
side,  leaving  no  ears. 

Will  the  business  be  overdone  ?  I  do  not  think  so. 
There  have  been  hundreds  of  acres  set  out  which 
will  never  be  profitable.  There  were  exported  from 
southern  California,  in  1898,  3,145,000  pounds,  and 
in  1894  5,545,000  pounds;  but  even  the  produ  -tion  of 
1894,  though  an  increase  of  2,400,000  pounds  over 
that  of  1893,  allows  only  a  pound  of  nuts  to  each 
thirteen  people  in  the  United  States,  or  only  three 
walnuts  for  each  person.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
learn  the  amount  of  walnuts  imported,  but  it  is  said 
to  be  about  15,000,000  pounds.  The  importations  of 
all  other  nuts,  besides  almonds,  increased  in  1894 
over  1893  about  45  per  cent,  almonds  increasing  at 
about  the  same  ratio.  The  present  tariff  on  im- 
ported walnuts  is  two  cents  per  pound,  the  former 
duty  being  three  cents  per.  pound. 

The  walnut  is  not  subject  to  many  diseases.  The 
black  knot  sometimes  affects  a  tree.  This  should  be 
cut  rtut  to  sound  wood,  painted  with  a  solution  of 
copper  sulphate  and  covered  with  grafting  wax. 
There  is  also  a  bacteria  or  fungous  attacking  the 
walnut  in  its  younger  stages,  cau.sing  the  tree  to  rot 
from  the  inside  and  the  nut  drops.  This  is  now 
attracting  attention  and  will  probably  be  remedied. 


FRUIT  PRESERVATION. 


Suggestions  on  Olive  Pickling. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  lectures 
at  Camp  Roache,  Santa  Cruz  mountains,  was  by 
Arthur  P.  Hayne,  Instructor  in  charge  of  olive 
culture  and  viticulture  at  the  State  University, 
Berkely.  Before  giving  the  direct  suggestions  on 
olive  pickling,  which  we  shall  give  in  full  below,  Mr. 
Hayne  emphasized  these  points  which  we  condense 
as  follows  : 

(/ — The  making  of  olive  oil  to  the  best  advantage 
on  a  commercial  scale  requires  knowledge,  investment 
of  capital,  etc.,  such  as  pertain  to  a  large  manu- 
facturing enterprise.  The  small  planter  usually  is 
not  prepared  for  this  and  should  plant  olive  varieties 
suitable  for  both  oil  and  pickles,  so  that  he  can  save 
his  own  crop  by  pickling  if  the  purchasing  oil-maker 
does  not  offer  a  fair  price. 

h — If  planting  for  oil  size  of  fruit  is  of  less 
moment;  if  for  pickles,  size  is  essential.  The  small 
planter  should  choose  good-sized  olives  of  varieties 
which  yield  a  good  quantity  of  oil  and  yet  are  good 
for  pickling. 

c — There  is  good  market  for  both  oil  and  pickles,  if 
strictly  good.  There  is  no  demand  for  poorly  handled 
stuff. 

(1 — Olives  should  be  pickled  ripe  and  not  green, 
because  the  former  are  nourishing,  the  latter  not. 
The  future  of  California  pickled  olives  rests  upon  the 
ripe  pickled  olive,  though  of  course  a  certain  quan- 
tity can  be  profitably  prepared  in  a  green  state. 

(• — The  handling  of  olives  properly  demands  the 
fullest  regard  for  the  minute  microscopic  organisms, 
bacteria,  moulds,  etc.,  which,  if  allowed  to  thrive, 
destroy  the  product.  These  enemies  have  been 
carefully  studied  by  scientific  men;  the  producer  has 
only  to  use  care  and  wisdom  in  preventing  their 
access  and  development. 

We  proceed  now  with  Mr.  Hayne's  address  : 

Care  (if  the  Fruit. — The  first  great  trouble  that  be- 
sets the  oil-maker  is  moulds.  The  hcic  noir  of  the 
pickler  are  the  smaller  micro-organisms,  as  well  as 
the  moulds.  The  germs  of  both  of  these  are  omni- 
I  present,  only  awaiting  a  favorable  opportunity  to 
sprout.  Now  it  has  been  found  that  nothing  is  more 
favorable  for  the  sprouting  of  those  germs  than 
bruised  fruit.  From  this  we  learn  that  we  should 
pick  our  fruit — olives  or  anything  else — so  carefully 
as  not  to  bruise  it.  Secondly,  to  store  the  crop  so 
that  there  may  be  free  circulation  of  dry  air  on  all 
sides  of  each  olive,  which  means  never  pile  up  the 
crop  in  layers  of  more  than  four  inches  in  depth, 
have  slats  for  the  bottom  of  the  tray,  and  allow  the 
air  to  circulate  freely.  Once  a  mould  has  taken 
root',  so  to  speak,  in  the  bruised  skin  of  an  olive,  it 
can't  be  gotten  rid  of.  Jt  keeps  on  growing  and 
multiplying  at  a  rate  that  defies  calculation,  and  not 
only  decomposes  the  sound  part  of  the  olive,  but 
spreads  to  the  unbluised  ones,  all  the  time  producing 
certain  products  that  impart  to  the  oil  or  pickle  a 
taste  that  the  market  will  not  tolerate.  Those  oil- 
makers  who  have  so  many  tons  of  olives  that  they 
cannot  possibly  handle  them  at  once,  use  an  ordinary 
fruit  drier,  and  evaporate  the  water  of  the  juice  at 
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a  low  temperature,  thus  saving  space  and  at  the 
same  time  removing  the  moisture  absolutely  essen- 
tial for  the  germ  to  sprout.    If  you  put  your  grain 
up  wet,  it  would  soon  sprout  or  heat.    Olives  act  in 
the  same  way.  only  they  are  more  delicate.  While 
it  is  possible  to  evaporate  the  oil  olives  or  to  keep 
them  a  week  before  crushing,  this  is  not  possible  in 
the  case  of  the  olive  to  be  pickled.    In  this  case  we 
must  treat  at  once.    If  you  show  a  grocer  a  soft 
olive,  no  matter  how  free  it  may  be  from  foreign 
tastes,  he  won't  have  it  under  any  circumstances,  i 
Hence  it  is  more  important  that  pickling  olives  be  i 
not  bruised  than  oil  olives,  for  the  oil  olive  can  be  at  ' 
once  evaporated,  and,  though  harm  follows,  it  is  not 
as  great  as  in  the  case  of  pickles. 

7Y»ie  to  rick  0/(iv'.s-.— One  way  to  lessen  the  danger 
of  bruising  in  picking  the  olive  is  to  pick  at  the 
proper  state  of  maturity.  This  is,  for  oil,  about  the 
time  the  olive  gets  wine  red  in  ordinary  temperate 
climates.  At  this  time  the  flesh  of  the  olive  is  firm, 
not  unduly  soft,  and  all  the  oil  the  olive  will  ever 
have  is  formed.  The  longer  you  let  the  olive  hang 
on  the  tree  after  this  wine  red  color  is  reached,  the 
more  soft  the  flesh  becomes  and  the  more  the 
quality  of  the  oil  deteriorates.  The  quality  of  oil 
made  from  what  we  call  "dead  ripe"  olives  is  far 
below  that  made  from  what  is  usually  supposed  to 
be  " under  ripe,'' and  the  danger  from  moulds  and 
bruising  is  far  greater.  So  you  only  lose  in  quality 
and  gain  nothing  in  quantity  by  leaving  them  hang 
on  the  tree. 

It  is  the  same  for  pickles.  What  gives  the  ripe 
pickle  the  great  superiority  over  the  green  pickle  is 
that  a  ripe  pickle  is  nourishing  and  easily  digested 
on  account  of  the  oil  in  the  olive,  while  the  green 
pickle  is  devoid  of  nourishment  and  is  one  of  the 
hardest  things  to  digest  I  know  of.  When  the  oil  is 
formed  in  an  olive  you  have  about  22  per  cent  of  one 
of  the  most  nourishing  substances  known;  besides 
the  transformation  that  takes  place  in  the  flesh  of 
the  olive  when  the  oil  is  made,  so  softens  the  pulp 
that  it  becomes  itself  digestible.  Xow,  by  allowing  i 
the  olive  to  hang  on  the  tree  after  all  its  oil  has  | 
formed,  you  not  only  lose  in  quality  of  the  oil  in  the  I 
olive,  but  you  multiply  a  hundredfold  the  chances  of 
getting  a  soft  olive,  if  not  a  diseased  one.  Either  or 
both  will  take  away  the  market  or  food  value  of  your 
pickle,  for  if  there  is  anything  disagreeable  it  is  a 
"  mushy  "  olive.  From  this  we  see  that  the  sooner 
you  pick  your  olives  after  the  oil  forms  the  better. 

Ifoir  to  rich  and  Hiindlc. — In  picking  olives  for  oil 
vou  can  use  bags.  For  pickles,  pick  in  buckets  half 
filled  with  water.  This  "  breaks  the  fall  "  and  min- 
imizes the  chances  of  bruising.  But  especially  should 
you  pour  your  olives,  from  the  bucket  or  bag  used  in 
picking  from  the  tree,  into  a  barrel  half  filled  with 
water.  Letting  a  bucketful  of  olives  fall  from  the 
top  of  a  barrel  to  the  bottom  is  a  sure  way  of  bruis- 
ing the  soundest  olive;  in  fact,  I  don't  think  a  small 
boy  would  handle  his  marbles  in  that  way.  Never 
pile  j'our  olives  in  barrels  deeper  than  twenty  inches, 
for  then  you  gradually  compress  the  bottom  layers 
and  thus  bruise  them  all  over.  If  your  olives  are  for 
the  oil  mill,  you  then  turn  them  over  to  the  specialist 
who  generally  knows  his  business.  You  might  see 
that  he  at  once  weighs  those  he  buys  from  you,  for 
the  longer  you  wait  before  weighing,  the  more  bulk 
and  weight  you  lose  and  the  more  he  gains;  and  you 
would  be  surprised  to  find  how  many  hundred  pounds 
of  water  will  evaporate  from  a  wagonload  of  olives  iu 
two  days.    I  speak  from  sad  experience. 

Tlif  rickliud  rrocexs. — We  now  come  to  the  pick- 
ling process,  leaving  the  oil  maker  to  devote  a  few 
weeks  to  studying  at  the  U.  S.  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  at  the  University  of  California.  The  | 
object  in  "  pickling"  an  olive  is  to  remove  the  excess  | 
of  bitterness,  and  to  get  it  in  such  condition  that  it  i 
will  keep  for  several  years.  Here  let  me  say  that  a 
well-picifled  olive  will  keep  for  three  j'ears,  and  not  [ 
three  months  as  you  will  very  frequently  hear  as- 
serted. Now,  the  amount  of  bitter  or  acrid  sub- 
stance in  olives  varies  with  the  variety,  state  of 
maturity,  and  from  year  to  year  in  the  same  locality 
with  the  same  variety;  hence  there  can  be,  from  the 
nature  of  things,  no  set  rule  or  receipt  by  which  we 
can  go.  Again,  the  olive  is  so  very  bitter  that  the 
taste  cannot  be  called  in  as  a  guide  till  the  greater 
part  of  this  has  been  removed,  so  that  the  nerves  of 
taste  are  not  paralyzed  by  the  excess.  This  bitter 
principle  is  due  to  the  presence  of  certain  vegetable 
acids,  but  more  especially  to  an  acrid  substance 
called  "  oUvile."  All  these  can  be  removed  by  soak- 
ing in  fresh  water,  or  soaking  first  iu  lye  to  neutral- 
ize the  bitter  principles  by  chemical  combinations, 
and  ofterward  soaking  in  fresh  water  a  short  time  to 
remove  these  neutralized  compounds. 

The  Fnxli  Wfiti  r  Miiliod. — The  commonest  method 
abroad,  and  by  far  the  oldest,  is  by  soaking  in  fresh 
water  alone.  This  saves  about  three  per  cent  of  the 
oil,  which  otherwise  is  saponified  and  dissolved  out, 
besides  giving  a  more  delicately  flavored  olive.  Each 
method  has  its  advocates  and  enemies.  Both  are, 
however,  good  when  done  yiroperly.  If  either  fail 
you  may  set  it  down  for  certain  that  somebody  made 
a  mistake  somewhere.  The  commonest  odjection  to 
the  fresh-water  process  is  that  it  requires  too  much 
time,  lasting  from  thirty  to  sixty  days,  the  water 
being  removed  and  replaced  by  fresh  water  every 


twelve  or  twenty-four  hours.  If  you  let  one  day 
pass  without  changing  the  water,  your  olives  are  al- 
most certain  to  spoil.  Now,  few  of  us  will  be  as 
regular  as  all  this,  unless  we  know  the  almost  cer- 
tain damage  that  will  result.  The  spoiling  in  the 
case  of  neglect  to  change  the  water  is  due  entirely  to 
our  microscopic  enemies  we  spoke  of  a  moment  ago. 
In  this  case  it  is  not  so  much  due  to  moulds  as  to 
smaller  plants  and  ferments  that  live  under  the 
surface  of  the  water  and  which  require  less  oxygen 
to  grow,  most  of  the  moulds  living  at  the  surface  of 
the  water.  Remembering  that  a  germ  of  one  of 
these  micro-organisms  will  sprout  and  get  a  good 
start  iu  twenty-four  hours,  we  must  not  give  it  a 
chance  to  do  .so  in  the  water  covering  the  olives.  If 
we  use  only  pure  water,  in  which  these  germs  exist 
and  are  not  yet  sprouting,  and  get  rid  of  this  water 
before  a  new  crop  of  them  can  start,  we  are  sure  to 
have  no  difficulty.  The  great  trouble  is  that  we  use 
not  only  impure  water,  but  we  let  that  stand  too  long. 
I  have  seen  many  tons  of  the  finest  olives  you  ever 
saw  spoilt  in  "  this  way.  The  use  of  impure 
water  is  just  as  bad  as  the  forgetting  to  change  it, 
for  in  canal  or  ditch  water  the  germs  are  in  all 
stages  of  growth  and  it  requires  but  a  few  hours  for 
them  to  take  root,  as  it  were,  in  the  skin  of  the 
olive,  especially  if  that  be  bruised.  If  you  must  use 
canal  water  be  sure  to  boil  it  and  thus  kill  all  the 
sprouting  germs  and  most  of  the  others,  otherwise 
you  might  as  well  save  your  money  and  plant  pota- 
toes— in  fact,  tar  better  to  do  so. 

Grfidiiiij  (fllns. —It  has  been  found  in  all  branches 
of  fruit  growing  that  it  pays,  and  pays  well,  to  grade 
the  crop.  This  is  especially  true  as  regards  pickled 
olives.  The  market  will  not  tolerate  a  mixed  lot  of 
pickles,  more  especially  if  they  be  put  in  glass. 
Besides  the  general  appearance  of  the  olive,  it  is  im- 
possible to  pickle  a  mixed  lot  of  olives  and  secure 
uniformity  of  taste  without  grading  according  to 
size.  A  small  olive  will  lose  its  bitterness  far  more 
rapidly  than  a  large  one  of  the  same  variety  and 
same  state  of  maturity,  .so  if  you  do  not  grade  you 
will  either  have  the  small  ohves  properly  cured  and 
the  large  ones  bitter,  or  the  large  ones  right  as  re- 
gards taste  and  the  small  ones  perfectly  neutral  in 
taste.  If  your  crop  is  pretty  uniform  as  regards 
size,  it  is  best  not  to  grade  till  the  olives  are  ready 
for  the  final  brine.  This  is  on  account  of  the  greater 
danger  from  bruising  an  uncured  olive  than  a  pickled 
one.  If  there  is  much  irregularity  in  the  size  it  is 
best  to  grade  at  once  rather  than  go  to  the  expense 
of  attempting  to  secure  uniformity  by  separate 
picklings.  Great  judgment  is  necessary  here,  as  a 
mistake  might  cost  the  pickler  very  dearly. 

Vats  for  Soakhiri  Olives. — On  a  small  scale  the 
farmer  can  use  ordinary  wine  barrels,  or  better, 
shallow  vats.  In  no  case  should  the  vat  be  filled 
with  olives  deeper  than  twenty  inches,  for  the  weight 
of  the  olives  on  top  will  surely  so  compress  those  at 
the  bottom  that  they  will  become  bruised,  and  this 
must  be  avoided  at  all  hazards.  Each  vat  or  barrel 
should  be  furnished  with  a  floating  cover  in  order 
to  keep  all  the  olives  constantly  submerged.  These 
floating  covers  should  be  carefully  washed  every 
week  with  hot  water,  so  as  to  remove  all  the  resinous 
and  gummy  matters  that  adhere  to  the  sides  and 
top  of  the  floating  cover.  If  this  be  not  regularly 
attended  to  there  will  be  found  a  rank  growth  of 
moulds  of  all  kinds  on  the  surface  of  the  cover  and 
olives,  which  will  soon  communicate  a  bad  taste  to 
the  entire  lot.  Besides  the  floating  cover  there 
should  be  a  regular  top  cover  that  will  keep  out  the 
air  and  light.  This  is  important.  Before  putting 
in  the  olives  care  should  be  taken  to  arrange  an  out- 
let at  the  bottom  so  that  the  water  can  be  drawn 
off  very  rapidly  and  at  the  same  time  the  olives  not 
come  out  with  the  water.  A  very  good  method, 
especially  when  you  have  vats,  is  to  have  a  false 
bottom  well  perforated  with  small  holes.  This  should 
be  an  inch  from  the  bottom  so  as  to  collect  all  solid 
matter  that  will  settle  at  the  bottom  during  the 
process  of  soaking.  The  soaking  may  be  done  either 
by  a  constant  stream  of  water  coming  in  at  the 
bottom  and  overflowing  at  the  top  or  by  renewing 
the  water  at  one  time  after  having  drawn  off  the  dis- 
colored water  that  has  been  on  twelve  hours.  If 
one  has  a  constant  supply  of  pure,  fresh  water,  it 
will  require  but  a  very  small  stream  to  do  the 
work.  As  a  rule,  however,  this  is  not  generally 
done,  most  people  prefering  to  draw  the  water  off 
and  fill  up.  It  will  take  all  the  way  from  thirty  to 
sixty  days  to  remove  a  sufficient  amount  of  bitter- 
ness. After  the  first  week  or  two  the  olives  should 
be  constantly  tasted  so  as  to  judge  of  the  remaining 
bitterness,  as  well  as  to  see  that  no  foreign  tastes 
are  developing.  It  is  a  rather  hard  task  to  de- 
scribe the  exact  amount  of  bitterness  that  should 
be  left  in  the  olive,  as  each  person  has  his 
own  ideas  concerning  the  proper  taste  of  ripe 
pickles.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  olive 
should  not  be  too  neutral.  The  longer  you  soak,  the 
more  danger  there  is  from  microscopic  enemies. 
This  bitterness  is  not  at  all  injurious  to  the  stomach; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  considered  healthful.  One 
soon  acquires  a  liking  for  a  slight  bitter  taste,  so  I 
believe  in  erring  on  the  side  of  bitterness  rather 
than  that  on  complete  neutrality  of  taste. 

Tke  Brim:— The  olives  being  sufficiently  soaked 
they  should  be  well  rinsed  and  a  brine  made  by  put- 


ting about  three  ounces  of  salt  to  a  gallon  of  water. 
This  should  be  boiled,  cooled,  and,  if  possible,  filtered 
or  let  clear.  Cover  the  olives  with  this  brine  and 
leave  for  a  day  or  two,  perhaps  three  days.  This 
should  be  then  drawn  off  and  another  brine  made 
with  six  or  eight  ounces  of  salt  to  the  gallon.  This 
should  be  left  on  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  a  final 
brine  made  with  fourteen  ounces  of  salt  to  the  gal- 
lon should  be  added.  In  this  the  olives  can  be 
kept  for  years.  The  whole  should  be  watched 
from  time  to  time  and  if  the  brine  becomes  cloud j' 
!  or  colored  a  new  brine  of  the  same  strength 
I  should  be  added.  The  reason  for  not  putting  the 
'  olives  at  once  into  a  strong  brine  is  that  the  salt  has 
I  a  hardening  effect  on  the  tissues  of  the  flesh,  causing 
them  to  contract,  and  if  too  much  salt  is  put  on  at 
a  time  this  contraction  is  so  rapid  and  irregular 
that  the  olives  will  shrivel  irregularly  and  the  sur- 
face of  the  fruit  will  become  wrinkled,  consequently 
the  salt  should  be  added  gradually.  It  should  be 
noted  that  brine,  no  matter  what  its  strength, 
should  be  well,  boiled  before  putting  on,  and  put 
on  cold.  I  know  that  some  put  on  the  brine 
while  it  is  hot,  but  I  can  find  no  good  reason  for  this. 
Some  of  the  best  practitioners  are  in  the  habit  of 
using  a  pound  and  a  half  of  alum  to  the  barrel  of 
brine.  This  has  the  effect  of  clearing  the  brine  more 
rapidly  and  of  preserving  the  olives  from  the  forma- 
tion of  moulds.  The  alum  acts  as  a  poison  to  the 
micro-organisms.  It  may  also  act  injuriously  to  the 
stomach  if  used  in  excess.  There  is  little  ground  for 
fear  if  but  a  pound  of  alum  be  put  in  sixty  gallons  of 
brine.  I  do  not  favor  the  use  of  antiseptics  as  a  rule, 
but  this  is  so  harmless,  comparatively,  that  there  is 
little  danger.  A  well-cured  olive  needs  no  anti- 
septics to  keep  it  from  spoiling,  and  the  use  of 
strong  antiseptics  is  to  be  interpreted  that  there 
has  been  carelessness  and  neglect  at  some  stage  of 
the  process. 

Storiny  Olivrjt  for  Tlonw  Use — With  a  floating  cover 
and  a  well  closed  barrel  you  can  use  yonr  pickles  as 
you  need  them.  Each  day  or  so  you  can  dip  out  the 
quantity  necessary  for  a  day  or  so,  and  there  will  be 
no  danger  of  spoiling  the  i-est.  When  olives  are 
taken  from  the  barrel  in  which  they  are  kept  it  will 
be  found  that  they  are  entirely  too  salty  for  most 
people.  You  can  get  the  desired  degrees  of  salti- 
ness by  merely  washing  them  and  soaking  them  in 
fresh  water.  A  few  hours'  soaking  in  fresh  water 
will  make  the  saltiest  olive  palatable.  If  you  wish  a 
most  delicious  article,  after  having  removed  the  ex- 
cess of  salt,  put  your  olives  in  a  jar  and  cover  them 
with  pure  California  olive  oil,  and,  as  you  need  them, 
dip  from  the  oil  to  the  plate.  This  gives  a  dish  fit 
for  the  gods. 

The  Li/p  rroccss. — So  much  for  the  extraction  of 
the  bitterness  by  the  pure-water  method,  which  is 
highly  esteemed  in  the  Old  World,  where  the  people 
appreciate  the  ripe  pickled  olive  at  its  full  value. 
This  is  a  long  and  tedious  process  and  frequently  re- 
sults disastrously,  more  especially  when  the  user  is 
inclined  to  be  of  an  easy-going  disposition  and  given 
to  the  "pretty  nearly"  practices.  A  far  quicker 
method,  but  not  a  whit  safer  after  all,  is  the  lye 
process.  By  the  use  of  concentrated  lye  olives  can 
be  made  ready  for  the  table  in  the  course  of  a  month, 
which  has  its  advantage.  The  vats  should  be  ar- 
ranged as  in  the  case  of  the  pure-water  method,  for 
the  olives  must  be  soaked  in  fresh  water  to  get  rid 
of  the  lye  that  has  entered  the  olive  Hesh.  The  first 
precaution  is  to  get  pure  lye.  It  is  not  safe  to  rely 
on  the  lye  you  usually  get  from  your  grocer  or  hard- 
ware store.  Last  season  I  had  occasion  to  use  some 
of  this  stuff  while  illustrating  the  processes  of  pick- 
ling olives  to  the  class  in  olive  culture  at  the  Univer- 
sity. Instead  of  finding  it  98  per  cent  pure,  as  it 
should  have  been,  chemical  analysis  showed  it  to  be 
but  per  cent  pure.  The  brand  I  tried  was  "  Key- 
stone "  lye.  The  safest  thus  far  experimented  with 
was  "  Greenbank  '  lye;  this  you  can  count  on  as  be- 
ing minimum  !t8  per  cent,  and  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses you  can  call  it  100  per  cent  in  making  your 
calculations.  Whatever  brand  you  use  see  that  the 
strength  is  written  on  the  label,  with  a  guarantee. 

Do  not  use  soda,  for  it  not  only  takes  out  too  much 
of  the  coloring  matter  but  it  softens  the  flesh  of  the 
olive  beyond  the  possibility  of  hardening  again.  Con- 
centrated potash  should  be  used;  this  is  far  safer,  as 
was  clearly  shown  in  our  experiments.  While  some 
have  had  a  certain  amount  of  success  with  the  soda 
solutions,  the  majority  of  the  practitioners  prefer 
the  potash.  But  whatever  be  the  chemical  used  to 
extract  the  bitterness,  the  solution  should  not  ex- 
ceed 5  per  cent  strength.  In  all  our  experiments  we 
found  that  more  than  this  so  softened  the  tissues  of 
the  olives  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  the  pickle. 
A  8  per  cent  solution  for  four  or  five  hours  the  first 
time,  renewed  as  often  as  it  is  found  necessary,  will 
be  found  to  be  better. 

Alfcniiitini/  L)/r  and  Wuft  r. — Some  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful picklers  find  that  they  prefer  to  use  even  less 
than  this,  namely,  one  pound  of  powdered  potash 
(98  per  cent)  to  ten  gallons  of  water;  this  would  be 
about  U  per  cent.  They  leave  this  on  four  hours, 
and  after  two  days'  soaking  in  fresh  water  they  put 
on  the  same  strength  for  another  four  hours,  and  if 
after  a  second  soaking  for  two  days  in  fresh  water 
there  remains  too  much  bitterness,  they  put  on  an- 
other lye  solution.  They  determine  the  necessity  for 
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the  second  and  third  lye  soakings  by  the  taste  and 
by  cutting  the  flesh  to  the  pit  in  order  to  find  out  if 
the  lye  has  penetrated  to  the  pit.  It  is  not  best  to 
wait  till  every  bit  of  the  bitterness.has  been  removed, 
for  then  the  subsequent  fresh-water  soakings  will 
make  the  olive  entirely  tasteless.  As  I  said  in  the 
case  of  the  fresh- water  soakings,  there  should  always 
be  a  certain  amount  of  bitterness  in  ripe  pickled 
olives. 

(hiialant  Movement  in  the  Life  Frocean. — During  the 
entire  lye  soaking  the  liquid  should  be  kept  in  motion, 
that  is  to  say,  that  every  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  a 
couple  of  buckets  full  of  the  lye  should  be  drawn  off 
from  the  bottom  and  poured  back  at  the  top.  This 
keeps  the  density  of  the  lye  solution  equalized  and 
prevents  uneven  concentration  of  the  potash  on  any 
one  part  of  the  o  ives,  which  is  vei-y  apt  to  take 
place  unless  there  be  some  sort  of  motion  imparted 
to  the  lye  in  the  water  inevitably  resulting  in  the 
spotting  of  the  olives.  Another  thing  that  should  be 
observed  is  that  you  should  cover  the  olives  in  the  vat 
very  slightly.  If  you  use  more  lye  water  than  will  just 
cover  all  the  olives  kept  in  place  by  a  floating  cover, 
you  will  be  very  apt  to  soften  your  entire  lot.  The 
reason  of  this  is  that  the  lye  in  the  solution  keeps  pass- 
ing into  the  flesh  of  the  olive  and  if  you  use  more  lye 
water  than  will  just  cover  the  olives  you  use  more  lye 
than  you  counted  on,  that  is,  the  virtual  effect  is  the 
use  of  a  stronger  solution  than  was  intended.  Each 
time  that  you  draw  off  your  lye  solution  you  should 
rinse  off  the  olives  well  and  be  careful  to  renew  the 
fresh  water  every  twelve  hours  until  you  are  ready 
for  the  second  lye  treatment.  When  you  are  satisfied 
that  a  sufficient  amount  of  bitterness  has  been  re- 
moved you  must  then  soak  in  fresh  water,  changing 
it  each  twelve  hours  till  all  trace  of  lye  has  been 
removed.  You  must  judge  of  this  by  tasting.  The 
lye  imparts  a  smooth  feeling  to  the  tongue  which 
can  readily  be  recognized.  It  will  not  hurt  you  at 
at  all  unless  you  happen  to  taste  the  pure  conce- 
trated  lye,  in  which  case  the  worse  that  could  hap- 
pen would  be  to  take  a  little  skin  off  the  end  of  your 
tongue. 

Jiulgment  Necesmi'y. — That  one  can  get  along  with- 
out relying  on  taste  and  common  sense  is  absolutely 
impossible.  You  cannot  pick  olives  by  the  clock. 
There  is  no  ironclad  receipt  by  which  you  can  do  it.  I 
am  fully  aware  that  many  fondly  imagine  that  if  they 
do  as  their  neighbors  did  they  will  get  the  same 
results.  These  are  the  people  who  tell  you  that 
there  is  no  demand  for  olives.  There  is  no  use  de- 
ceiving oneself;  like  any  other  process  the  pickling 
of  olives  requires  the  greatest  cai'e  and  attention 
from  the  time  it  begins  till  the  end.  If  properly 
done  it  pays  well,  if  badly  done  it  is  a  losing  propo- 
sition. All  that  can  be  done  for  you  by  others  is  to 
show  you  in  a  general  way  what  you  are  supposed  to 
be  trying  to  do  and  you  must  exercise  judgment  in 
in  doing  it.  If  common  sense  is  lacking,  as  is  the 
case  with  some  people  in  this  world,  then  it  is  a  case 
of  luck  whether  or  not  the  pickles  will  be  eatable. 

Unless  one  is  going  into  the  pickle  business  on  a  very 
large  scale,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  try  to  put  up 
the  olives  in  glass.  It  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  they  can  be  kept  clear  for  any  length  of  time. 
Better  sell  your  olives  to  the  pickle  merchants  who 
will  treat  them  as  they  do  the  imported  olive  and 
bottle  as  there  is  a  demand  for  quick  consumption. 
The  best  way  for  the  small  pickler  is  to  keep  his 
olives  in  well  seasoned  barrels. 

Now  one  last  word,  in  making  your  vats  or  tanks 
do  not  use  any  but  well  seasoned  wood;  unsoaked  red- 
wood, fresh  pine,  or  almost  any  kind  of  wood  will 
impart  a  very  disagreeable  taste  to  the  olives.  Be 
sure  that  you  have  soaked  your  vats  with  strong 
concentrated  soda,  put  to  a  boiling  point  and  let 
stand  for  several  days.  Rinse  out  well  and  soak 
with  fresh  water  till  there  is  no  possible  taste  com- 
ing from  the  wood.  I  know  one  man  who  lost  two 
carloads  of  fine  olives  from  the  use  of  unsoaked  red- 
wood and  sugar  pine.  After  the  first  year  you  need 
not  soak  for  this  purpose.  Under  no  circumstances 
'jse  any  barrel  or  vat  that  is  not  perfectly  clean,  and 
handle  your  olives  as  little  as  possible. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


High  Class  flarket  Poultry. 

Very  little  is  done  in  California  in  the  higher  arts 
of  poultry  preparation  for  the  market.  Possibly  it 
would  not  pay,  but  probably  a  certain  amount  of 
effort  to  put  upon  the  market  strictly  fine  poultry 
for  the  higher  demand  of  the  wealthy  purchaser 
would  be  profitable.  We  have  plenty  of  good  poul- 
try, but  very  little  of  the  very  good  in  style  and 
such  quality  as  comes  from  special  feeding.  We 
imagine  that  customers  could  be  found  for  such  if 
the  producer  should  take  the  trouble  to  show  samples 
and  solicit  orders,  and  such  a  business,  though  it 
would  require  hard  work  and  patience  at  first,  might 
be  found  to  grow. 

We  find  an  account  of  French  methods  in  foreign 
correspondence  of  the  Country  jQentlcman,  which  is 
interesitiDg  p4ii  .describing  naethod^  and  materials  em- 


ployed. The  food  used  for  the  fattening  of  the  fowls 
in  the  Bourg  and  Louhans  districts  varies  somewhat, 
though  of  course  this  is  limited.  The  chief  idea 
seems  to  be  that  people  shall  use  such  food  as  is  pro- 
duced upon  their  own  farms,  and  thus  save  the  pur- 
chase of  anything  that  can  possibly  be  avoided.  The 
chief  exception  is  in  the  direction  of  rice,  which  is 
considerably  used  for  feeding  the  young  chickens. 
Maize,  buckwheat,  oats  and  pollard  are  all  utilized, 
while  milk  is  extensively  used  both  for  chicken  feed- 
ing and  also  for  fattening  purposes.  In  several  cases 
I  noticed  that  whey  from  curdled  milk  was  employed, 
and  the  La  Bresse  fatteners  declare  that  this  has  a 
most  beneficial  influence  upon  the  flavor  of  the  flesh. 
The  same  fact  is  true  in  this  country,  namely,  that 
soured  milk  is  preferred  for  the  purpose  of  fatten- 
ing, and  I  believe  that  some  of  the  cases  where 
novices  have  not  succeeded  as  well  as  they  could 
have  desired  was  simply  that  they  had  used  the  milk 
fresh.  I  noticed  at  one  establishment  in  the  Bourg 
district  that  the  milk  had  been  mixed  with  the  meal 
and  allowed  to  stand  until  a  measure  of  fermentation 
had  actually  taken  place.  I  know  that  some  of  the 
crammers  in  Sussex  mix  the  food  immediately  after 
one  meal  and  allow  it  to  stand  in  the  machine  for 
twelve  hours,  until  the  next  time  of  feeding,  sour 
milk  having  been  used  in  preference  to  sweet.  For 
the  actual  fattening  of  the  birds,  however,  in  La 
Bresse,  buckwheat  meal  and  maize  meal  are  chiefly 
depended  upon,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  these 
are  mixed  in  equal  proportions.  The  meal,  as  a  rule, 
is  partially  cooked  by  scalding,  and  I  believe  that 
either  scalding  or  actually  cooking  the  meal  is  of 
great  help  in  the  work  of  fattening.  I  may  mention 
that  the  flesh  of  fowls  pi'oduced  by  this  system  is 
marvelously  white,  and  the  customary  plan  is  to  blow 
the  feathers  of  the  breast  on  one  side  so  that  the 
color  of  the  flesh  may  be  seen. 

Of  course,  before  killing,  the  birds  are  starved  for 
about  thirty-six  hours.  Paletting — that  is,  piercing 
the  brain  with  a  proper  killing  knife — is  a  rapid  and 
excellent  method.  The  Sussex  plan  of  dislocating 
the  neck,  although  by  no  means  attractive.  Is  cer- 
tainly humane  and  to  be  preferred. 

As  soon  as  the  birds  are  killed  plucking  takes 
place,  and  the  work  is  expeditiously  and  thoroughly 
performed.  It  is  claimed  by  La  Bresse  breeders 
that  one  of  the  great  virtues  of  the  fowl  is  that  the 
feathers  come  out  so  easily  and  leave  the  skin 
smooth.  Certainly  the  appearance  of  the  birds  lends 
credence  to  this  statement,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  La  Bresse  fowls  have  not  so  much  in 
the  way  of  plumage  as  is  the  case  with  other  breeds. 
A  very  few  minutes  suffice  to  pluck  the  bird  clean, 
and  the  whole  body  and  wings  are  denuded  of  feath- 
ers except  a  few  upon  the  head  and  neck,  left  there 
to  prove  the  class  of  fowl.  Then  comes  the  peculiar 
shaping  which  is  so  striking  in  the  case  of  this  breed, 
distinctive  from  any  other  elsewhere  to  be  met  with. 
For  tViis  purpose  two  cloths  are  used,  the  first  of 
fine  linen,  and  the  second,  which  is  shaped  something 
like  a  wine  bottle.  These  are  stitched  round  the 
bird  firmly  and  tightly.  The  effect  of  this  shaping 
is  to  give  the  fowl  when  it  is  taken  out  the  appear- 
ance of  a  champagne  bottle,  the  head  being  the 
mouth.  The  birds  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
cloth  until  they  are  completely  cold  and  set,  the 
cloths  being  dipped  in  milk  or  water,  which  has  the 
effect  of  smoothing  and  whitening  the  skin.  All 
birds,  even  those  which  sell  as  low  as  four  or  five 
francs,  are  shaped  in  this  way. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  learn  the  extent  of  the 
trade  done  in  La  Bresse,  but  it  must  be  very  ex- 
tensive indeed,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that 
this  industry  has  a  most  important  influence  upon 
the  success  of  the  district.  The  fact  is  that  the 
La  Bresse  fowls  are  in  evidence  pretty  nearly  every- 
where; even  the  hotel  keepers  in  their  general  ad- 
vertisements call  attention  to  this  industi-y,  and  in 
the  shops  of  both  Bourg  and  Louhans  sweetmeats 
and  souvenirs  of  various  kinds  are  modeled  after 
these  fowls.  It  would  be  useless  to  quote  the  figures 
from  the  last  decennial  French  returns,  because  they 
are  so  old,  but  when  the  new  census  is  issued  we 
may  be  able  to  say  something  upon  this  question. 
Fowls  from  this  district  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  the 
country,  but  particularly  to  Paris  and  the  Riviera. 
During  the  Mediterranean  coast  season  the  demand 
from  the  latter  district  is  very  great,  though  I  do 
not  think  they  take  quite  the  quality  of  the  La 
Bresse  poultry  which  are  sold  in  Paris.  A  fair 
number  of  the  cheaper  kinds  go  to  Switzerland,  and 
I  met  with  them  in  the  poulterers  shops  at  Geneva, 
though  they  were  not  the  best  quality. 

So  far  as  prices  are  concerned,  these  vary  consid- 
erably and  in  accordance  with  the  time  of  year. 
Probably  the  ordinary  rates  range  from  three  to 
eight  francs  for  fowls,  and  a  good  substantial  bird 
may  be  bought  for  six  to  seven  francs.  The  chief 
prices,  however,  are  for  capons  and  poulards.  I  was 
asked  in  Bourg  market  by  a  country  woman  twenty 
francs  for  a  capon.  Of  course  it  was  a  beautiful 
bird  and  I  suppose  weighed  over  a  dozen  pounds. 
She  sold  it  immediately  afterward  at  the  price 
named  above.  These  capons  make  special  dishes, 
and  the  demand  is  of  course,  while  considerable, 
more  limited  than  for  ordinarj'  poultry. 

So  far  as  practical  value  is  concerned,  it  is  a  little 
difficult  to  gay  wbetljer  the  L*a  Breese  fowl  would 


bear  introduction  into  this  country.     That  it  is  a 

splendid  fowl  for  table  purposes  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned; its  great  length  of  keel,  rapid  growth  and 
readiness  to  fatten,  with  splendid  quality  of  flesh, 
are  all  strong  recommendations  in  its  favor.  The 
La  Bresse  breeders  realize  the  importance  of  having 
a  definite  type  of  fowl,  of  giving  attention  to  its  im- 
provement, and  not  spoiling  it  by  the  introduction  of 
foreign  blood.  I  saw  in  a  few  cases  crosses  with 
other  breeds,  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that  they  were 
much  inferior  to  the  pure  La  Bresse. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


The  Relation  of  Irrigation  to  Fertilization. 


Uy  Db.  S.  M.  Woodbridge,  at  Farmers'  Institute  at  Escondido. 

In  reviewing  the  weather  reports  of  the  Signal 
Service  for  the  past  few  years,  for  the  months  of 
April  and  the  five  succeeding  months,  we  find  the 
monthly  rainfall  in  many  districts  where  irrigation 
is  unknown  to  be  from  two  and  one-half  to  three  and 
one-half  inches.  Some  of  this  precipitation  during 
the  months  referred  to  is  in  heavy  showers  or  long 
continued  rains,  and  runs  off'  the  ground  without 
penetrating  it.  What  does  penetrate,  however,  is 
enough  to  support  vegetable  life  even  where  the 
rainfall  only  amounts  to  two  inches  per  month. 

Two  inches  of  rainfall  per  month  amounts  to  54,41^6 
gallons  of  water  per  acre  in  that  time. 

A  miner's  inch  of  water  is  the  amount  of  water 
that  will  run  through  a  square  inch  hole  in  an  inch 
board  under  a  pressure  of  four  inches.  Such  a 
stream  will  discharge  12,960  gallons  in  twenty-four 
hours.  To  convert  two  inches  of  rainfall  into  miner's 
inches  would  take  one  miner's  inch  running  four 
days,  four  hours  and  forty-eight  minutes,  or  4.2 
miner's  inches  running  twenty  four  hours,  to  irri- 
gate one  acre  of  land. 

Less  than  this  amount  of  water  is  actually  sup- 
porting vegetable  life  in  a  flourishing  condition  in  a 
very  dry  part  of  southern  California  at  North  Po- 
mona, not  to  mention  other  places.  Pomona  is  so 
far  inland  that  it  does  not  get  the  negative  influence 
of  the  sea. 

Let  me  briefly  describe  to  you  the  different 
methods  of  irrigating  in  southern  California. 

The  basin  method  is  the  oldest,  and  there  are 
three  varieties  of  it. 

First,  where  the  basins  cover  the  whole  ground,  a 
double  furrow  running  down  between  every  other 
row  of  trees,  the  furrow  large  enough  to  carry  be- 
tween fifteen  and  fifty  inches  of  water.  Let  us  trace 
this  stream:  Starting  from  the  head  ditch,  the 
attendant  breaks  down  the  furrow  enough  to  let  all 
the  stream  flow  into  the  first  basin,  requiring  from 
one  to  three  minutes  to  fill  it  according  to  the  size 
of  the  stream.  Every  other  tree  is  irrigated  until 
the  last  tree  is  reached,  when  the  attendant  works 
back,  irrigating  the  trees  he  omitted  on  his  down- 
ward course;  thus  when  the  last  tree  is  irrigated  in 
the  double  row  the  attendant  is  back  at  the  head 
ditch,  where  he  can  quickly  turn  the  stream  be- 
tween other  rows  without  loss  of  time  or  water. 

The  second,  where  the  basins  cover  the  whole  of 
the  ground  also,  but  without  furrows.  The  water  is 
run  into  the  first  basin  until  it  is  filled,  when  a  por- 
tion of  the  lower  side  is  broken  down  and  the  second 
basin  filled,  and  so  on  down  through  the  whole  row. 
When  the  last  basin  is  filled,  and  while  the  water  is 
still  running,  the  attendant  goes  back  to  the  head 
ditch  and  turns  the  water  into  the  next  row  of 
basins. 

The  third,  where  the  basins  are  made  to  cover  a 
portion  of  the  ground  only,  thus  omitting  to  irrigate 
a  part  of  the  land. 

The  other  and  newer  way  of  irrigating  is  called 
the  "modern  method."  It  consists  in  having  a 
bead  ditch  at  the  highest  side  of  the  land,  and  in 
running  the  water  down  through  small  furrows  to 
the  lower  end.  It  is  an  easy,  convenient  and  cheap 
method. 

All  vegetable  life  is  built  up  by  chemical  action, 
and  this  chemical  action  is  kept  up  all  through  the 
life  of  organized  matter  by  the  forming  of  a  combi- 
nation of  some  or  all  of  the  fifteen  elements  than  can 
possibly  go  to  make  it  up.  These  fifteen  elements 
may  be  divided  in  three  classes  : 

First — The  air  elements,  or  those  which  the  plant 
derives  solely  from  the  air,  are  carbon,  hydrogen  and 
oxygen.  They  are  always  present  and  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  sustain  their  part  of  plant  life. 

Second — The  soil  elements,  or  those  which  the 
plant  derives  solely  from  the  soil.  They  are  potas- 
sium, sodium,  calcium,  magnesium,  manganese,  iron, 
aluminum,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  chlorium  and 
silicon. 

Third — This  class  is  composed  of  only  one  element, 
namely,  nitrogen,  and  I  make  a  separate  class  of  it, 
because  it  is  derived  by  the  plant  from  both  the  soil 
and  the  air. 

It  is  then  a  combination  of  some  or  all  of  these 
fifteen  elements  that  makes  up  organic  life,  and  this 
is  built  up  by  chemical  action.  Chemical  action  is 
atomic  instiBPt,  and  atomio  motion  is  going  on  every. 
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where,  unceasing,  under  the  immutable  laws  of  God. 

There  is  in  every  life  a  certain  unrest,  and  this 
from  the  very  mind  of  man  to  the  simplest  of  ele- 
ments beneath  your  feet;  a  continual  chemical  action; 
atomic  motion;  a  union  and  disunion;  a  marriage  and 
divorce  of  the  elements. 

Who  has  not  marveled  as  he  first  beheld  one  of 
those  majestic  redwoods,  towering  three  or  four 
hundred  feet  above  his  fellows,  and  spanning  many 
centuries  of  time  ?  What  is  it,  and  whence  came  it  ? 
And,  for  that  matter,  what  is  all  life  and  whence 
came  it  ?  Beginning  with  a  mere  vitality,  gather- 
ing to  itself  certain  inorganic  elements,  putting  them 
together  in  an  organized  form,  flourishing  for  awhile, 
and  then  what  we  choose  to  call  life  ceases  to  exist. 
Death  ?  No,  for  at  that  very  moment  another  life 
begins.  'Tis  the  life  of  decomposition,  disunion, 
divorce.  It  is  chemical  action — atomic  action — no 
less  in  power  and  strength  than  that  which  built  up 
the  first  life.  "  The  air  elements  returning  to  the 
air  whence  they  came;  the  soil  elements  returning  to 
mother  earth,  whence  they  came,  who  stands  ready 
to  receive  her  children  within  her  bosom  when  they 
have  run  their  little  course,  there  to  let  them  rest 
and  recuperate  before  entering  new  forms  and  run- 
ning a  new  course  of  vitality." 

To  use  the  words  of  Prince  Hamlet,  a  man  may 
fish  with  a  worm  that  hath  eat  of  a  king,  and  eat  of 
the  fish  that  hath  fed  on  that  worm. 

The  soil  elements  that  enter  plant  life  form  a  very 
small  proportion  of  it.  Some  of  these  elements  have 
to  be  returned  to  the  soil  sooner  or  later.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  there  are  but  three  "  expressive  elements," 
viz.,  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  that  any 
soil  is  likely  to  become  deficient  in  that  have  to  be 
returned  or  replaced.  There  are  some  other  sub- 
stances, such  as  the  suljjhates  of  iron  and  calcium, 
that  may  be  profitably  added  under  certain  condi- 
tions, and  on  certain  soils,  but  I  nmst  not  digress. 

The  great  (;erman  chemist,  Liebig,  formulated 
the  proposition  that  "plant  foods  in  order  to  be 
available  must  be  soluble. "  Accepting  the  proposi- 
tion as  true,  and  1  believe  it  has  never  been  cjucs- 
tioned,  the  relation  of  irrigation  or  water  to  plant 
foods  or  fertilizers  is  very  important,  for,  on  the  one 
hand,  if  you  do  not  get  water  enough,  there  cer- 
tainly will  be  nothing  to xlissolve  the  plant  food;  and, 
under  such  circumstances,  chemical  action— plant 
growth — cannot  go  on,  as  we  all  know  by  looking  at 
the  arid  lands  in  the  dry  season.  On  the  contrary, 
if  too  much  water  is  applied,  so  that  it  either  soaks 
down  below  where  the  roots  reach  or  drains  off  the 
land,  the  soluble  plant  food  that  is  dissolved  by  such 
excess  of  water  is  either  carried  down  below  the 
roots  or  runs  off  the  land,  thus  impoverishing  the 
soil.  Where  too  much  water  is  applied,  it  is  a  leach- 
ing process  that  is  going  on — not  a  filtering  one. 

It  behooves  us  then  to  look  carefully  at  the  proper 
application  of  the  water  to  the  land,  for,  while  we 
must  be  sure  to  get  enough  to  maintain  chemical 
action — plant  growth — we  must  be  careful  not  to 


get  too  much,  so  as  to  leach  out  our  soils  and  use- 
lessly impoverish  them. 

It  seems  then  that,  inasmuch  as  the  roots  of  trees 
in  an  orchard,  from  a  perfect  network  through  the 
whole  soil,  it  is  necessary  to  get  an  even  distribution 
of  the  required  amount  of  water  over  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  land.  This  certainly  can  be  done  by  the 
basin  method  first  above  mentioned.  I  know  that 
this  methtxl  finds  many  objectors,  who  sav  that  this 
method  is  impracticable,  expensive  and  even  im- 
possit)le  in  some  instances.  There  are  those  who 
maintain  that  it  washes  the  ground  too  much,  and 
that,  where  the  ground  is  rolling  and  the  basins  have 
to  be  made  small,  too  much  expense  is  incurred. 
There  are  but  two  answers  to  such  reasoning — first, 
that  "anything  that  is  worth  doing  is  worth  doing 
well;  and  second,  in  some  places  the  system  is  prac- 
ticed even  on  hillsides. 

The  second  basin  method  above  mentioned  does  not 
distribute  the  water  as  evenly  as  the  first  method, 
for  you  will  observe  that  the  stream  is  run  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  ground  until  the  last  basin  in 
the  row  is  filled,  thus  giving  more  water  to  the  trees 
at  the  u[)per  end  of  the  orchard  by  just  the  amount 
of  seepage  that  is  going  on  during  the  time  that  is 
required  to  irrigate  to  the  lower  end  and  pass  back 
to  the  head  ditch.  This  amount,  however,  in  some 
cases  may  be  trivial. 

The  third  basin  method  is  to  be  condemned  in 
every  instance,  for,  as  we  have  observed,  the  roots 
of  trees  form  a  perfect  network;  these  roots  are  i 
feeders,  and  as  we  have  shown,  a  plant  is  liuilt  up  by 
chemical  action  and  that  water  is  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  chemical  action;  if,  therefore,  the  roots  of 
trees  which  have  grown  during  the  rainy  season  into 
unirrigateil  p  trtions  aro  left  without  water  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  they  languish  and  die. 

The  "  modern  method  "  should  never  be  resorted 
to,  except  where  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  then 
the  head  ditches  should  be  very  near  together  and 
the  furrows  small  and  numerous.  T  know  that  this 
method  is  popular,  easy  and  cheap,  and  what  is 
more,  and  worse,  many  people  are  in  the  habit  of  so 
irrigating.  We  are  all  creatures  of  habit,  and  what 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  is  very  hard  to  change. 

The  person  who  is  in  the  habit  of  irrigating  by  the 
furrow  method  finds  it  very  easy  to  turn  the  water 
on  in  the  morning,  get  it  regulated  by  close  watch- 
ing all  day.  At  night  he  takes  a  last  look  and  finds 
it  working  well,  goes  home,  permitting  the  laws  of 
gravity  to  carry  on  the  process  while  he  sleeps,  and 
he  awakes  in  the  morning  to  find  that  those  laws 
have  not  been  suspended,  and  the  water  still  running  i 
down  hill.  | 

The  specific  objections  to  the  system  are  :  i 

First — As  a  general  rule,  anywhere  from  double  to  | 
five  times  as  much  is  used  at  an  irrigation  as  is  used  ' 
in  the  basin  method.  j 

Second — That  the  water  applied  by  the  system  is  ' 
very  unevenly  distributed.  To  illustrate,  on  a  piece  '■ 
of  heavy  red  soil  1H5  feet  long  the  water  was  turned  ' 


on  and  left  to  run  for  three  hours.  The  next  morn- 
ing, digging  revealed  the  fact  that  at  the  head  ditch 
the  water  had  penetrated  fifty  inches,  and  that  at  a 
distance  o  108  feet  it  had  not  penetrated  twelve 
inches.  In  another  instance,  on  sandy  soil,  the  wa- 
ter had  run  for  six  hours  and  had  penetrated  over 
twelve  feet  at  the  head  ditch,  and  at  the  distance  of 
somewhat  less  than  200  feet  the  water  had  merely 
penetrated  the  surface. 

How  deep  the  water  might  have  penetrated  at 
the  flume  had  it  been  left  to  run  for  three  days,  and 
what  amount  of  leaching  might  have  been  done,  we 
can  only  conjecture  by  looking  at  the  yellow  and  un- 
healthy condition  of  some  of  our  older  citrus  orchards 
that  have  been  irrigated  by  this  so-called  modern 
method. 

There  are  two  modifications  of  the  system  which 
are  improvements.  The  first  consists  in  piping  the 
orchard,  say  every  tenth  row,  so  that  the  furrows 
are  short.  The  second  consists  in  running  crop  fur- 
rows parallel  with  the  flume,  to  be  filled  in,  thus 
making  basins. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  director  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  has  taken  the  matter  up, 
and  is  able  to  give  his  constituents  some  valuable 
information  of  the  amount  of  water  necessary  to  be 
used  on  varying  soils  and  a  diversity  of  crops'. 


How  Much  a  Windmill  Will  Irrigate. 

The  foil  owing  is  from  an  Ea.stern  source  and  may 
not  be  altogether  correct  in  this  State,  but  it  may 
be  in  the  direction  of  useful  information: 

The  dee])er  the  water  is  below  the  surface  the 
greater  is  the  power  required  to  raise  it.  Conse- 
quently, a  windmill  of  a  given  strength  will  raise  less 
water  and  irrigate  less  land  when  the  water  has  to 
be  raised  200  feet  than  when  it  has  to  be  raised  100 
feet.  A  twelve-foot  windmill  is  usually  reckoned 
capable  of  doing  the  following,  provided  a  suitable 
reservoir  is  attached: 

Water  200  feet  below  the  surface,  with  a  reservoir 
30x60  feet  and  6  feet  deep,  will  water  one  acre. 

Water  150  feet  in  depth,  with  reservoir  40x80,  one 
and  one-half  acres. 

Water  100  feet  in  depth,  and  reservoir  50x100,  two 
acres. 

Water  50  feet  in  depth,  and  reservoir  60x150,  four 
acres. 

Where  the  soil  is  free  from  rocks,  and  well  points 
can  be  easily  driven,  it  will  always  pay  to  put  up  a 
windmill,  if  the  water  is  within  fifty  feet  of  the  sur- 
face, wherever  there  is  a  sale  or  demand  for  garden 
truck  and  where  the  necessary  water  cannot  be  ob 
tained  by  any  cheaper  method.  Usually,  arid  land 
near  enough  to  town  can  be  obtained  for  a  very  small 
sum;  and  as  the  total  cost  of  a  windmill  and  re.-ervoir 
will  not  exceed  $250,  it  is  like  buying  four  acres  of 
irrigated  land  for  this  amount  plus  the  value  of  the 
land  in  its  arid  state. 


CHEAP  IRRIGATION! 


UR    TO    D/XXE  ! 


S/WE 


T«i  "DANIEL  BEST"  CRUDE  OIL  ENGINE 


F='OR  F»0\A/ER. 


THIS    IS    WHAT    THEY    CAN  DO: 

will  riiniiHh  power  for  oue-ti-iilii  uf  it  rent  pnr  hoTHO  power  por  hour.  It  in  the  eheapent 
power  ever  proiluced,  as  shown  in  the  followinK  tuhle,  and  whiett  1h  liHHecl  upon  a  lent  of  ten 
hours'  run  w  itli  one  of  our  five-horse  power  (iasoliae  Knelnes,  usinj;  ^M'-olinc  (7l°l.  coal  gas,  com- 
mon dome.stic  coal  oil,  crude  petroleum,  asphaltum  ba.se,  crude  petroleum,  paraftlno  base,  as  follows: 

Coal  Gas.  ten  hours'  run.  lUOO  feet  J2  00 

G.%soltne  i71  detr. i.  ten  hours'  rvin.  H%  callous  («!  I4c   1  26 

Coal  oil.  ten  hours'  run.  TH  srallons  m  10c   76 

Crude  Petrokniiu,  asphaltuni  base,  Iti  gallons  ("  :ic   4« 

Crude  Petroleum  CW  dci,'.).  parafflu  ;  base.  Ill  jrallons  fa  5c   tio 

On  the  crude  petroleum  with  asphaltum  base  we  had  an  over-product  of  7i;aUoDS  of  aspbaltum:  the 
market  price  is  3  cents  per  (.'allon^^M  cents.  This  deducted  from  the  Hrst  cosi  of  the  crude  petroleum 
for  ten  hours' run  leaves  a  net  balance  of  a7  cents.  And  from  the  crude  oil  with  a  parafllne  base  we 
had  an  over-product  of  3  gallons  of  f,'ood  lubricating  oil,  which  we  consider  eciual  to  any  we  have  ever 
used,  but  will  estimate  its  value  conservatively  at  an  cents  per  Kallim,  malting  6(1  cents;  this  deducted 
from  the  first  cost  of  the  crude  oil  leaves  a  balance  of  b  cents,  total  cost  of  running  ten  hours. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  operation  of  these  Engines  with  crude  petroleum  reduces  the  cost 
of  operation  to  a  minimum.  Hrude  petroleum  with  parafllne  base  at  l-IOc  per  horse  pfiwer  per  hour;  on 
crude  petroleum,  asphaltum  base,  "ic  per  horse  power  per  hour;  ou  dome^^lio  coal  oil,  i%c  per  horse 
power  per  hour;  and  on  gasoline,  2i4c  per  horse  power  per  hour. 

SEND   FOR   CIRCULARS    AND   PRICE  LISTS. 

X  H  E    BEST    TVV'R'G  CO., 

San    Loandro.  Cat. 


A.NDLkSO.N  I'kL.NK  Dll'Ptk  No.  I 


When  preparing  prunes  for  drying,  the  best  results  are  ob- 
tained by  giving  ihem  a  quick  dip  in  scalding  lye  and  rinsing  in 
clean  water.  This  is  best  obtained  by  using  an  Anderson  Dipper. 
It  is  under  the  ab-solute  control  of  the  operator  and  scalds  the  fruit 
uniformly,  while  the  rinsing  and  s[)reading  facilities  are  unequaled. 

WRITK  FOR  C.\T.\LOGlFK  AND  PKICKS  TO 

W.  C.  ANDERSON, 

Dealer  in  Horticultural  Supplies, 


455  W.  SANTA  CLARA  STREET, 


F».  o.  Box  o-yo 


iSAlN    JOSE.,  C/*L. 


August  17,  1895. 
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THE  42n(l  GREAT  STATE  FAIR  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Will  Ibe^  he^ld  at  S/VCR/VmEINTO, 

TWO  WEEKS:::::::-::::::::::;:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::-:::::::-  2nd  to  14th, 

1  8  Q  S. 


IT  WILL  EMBRACE  a  most  comprehensive  exhibit  of  the  soil  products  of 
the  greatest  agricultural  State  in  the  Union;  a  collection  of  mechanical  prod- 
ucts; an  aggregation  of  live  stock  that  will  challenge  any  State  in  comparison, 
and  a  racing  pnxjrammc  of  unusual  cj-crUcnce. 

A  DISPLAY  OF  ELECTRIC  MOTIVE  POWER,  whereby  machinery  will 
run  with  power  generated  at  Folsora,  22  miles  distant,  will  be  a  leading  feature 
of  this  year's  exhibition. 

POWER  AND  SPACE  WILL  BE  FURNISHED  FREE  to  all  factories, 
thereby  enabling  experiments  to  be  made  upon  any  class  of  machinery  with  but 
little  cost. 

EDWIN  F.  SMITH,  Secretary. 


THE  NATIVE  SONS  WILL  CELEBRATE  ADMISSION  DAY  this  year 
at  the  State  Pair. 

ATHLETIC  SPORTS,  BARBECUES  AND  THE  ELECTRIC  CARNIVAL 
will  be  leading  amusement  features. 

THE  MANUFACTURER  CANNOT  AFFORD  to  miss  this  opportunity, 
whereby  thousands  of  visitors  may  view  and  inspect  his  goods.  ' 

Roncovieri's  great  AMERICAN  CONCERT  BAND  has  been  engaged. 

Free  transportation  for  exhibits,  and  reduced  rates  of  fare  will  be  given  on 
all  railroads.  Address  the  secretary  for  information  of  any  character.  Pre- 
mium lists  now  ready. 

C.  M.  CHASE,  President. 


Price's  Traction 
Ei 


JOHNSON 

CORNER  CALIFORNIA  AND  FRONT  STREETS  


LOCKE    MERCANTILE  CO. 


.8AN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


I  We  have  one  of  these  engines  that  was  used 
I  about  one  month  last  season  and  was  taken  tiack 

by  us  by  reason  of  illness  of  purchaser.  Engine  is 
I  in  perfect  order,  and  in  better  woriting  order  than 
:  when  Hrst  sent  from  the  factory.  A  BARGAIN. 
I  Indicated  power,  80-horse;  Cylinders.  8x8;  Wheels, 
I  8  ft.  hi^h,  28  in.  wide;  weight,  less  than  10  tons. 

Price  when  new,  $4500. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

I     16  aud  18  Driimm  Street,  Sau  Frauclgco. 


THE  **ACyVVE.** 


A  iii.H  hii]!' for  porforatlnff  and  grading  prunes.  It  cuts  the  skins  without  the  use  of  lye,  grades 
aecurali'ly  into  two  or  three  sizes,  and  spruads  Iheui  onto  the  trays  at  one  operation.  The  fruit  is  not 
mashed  or  bruised  b.v  too  niucli  handling,  and  there  are  no  bloaters  to  waste  time  .and  money  with. 

The  tendency  is  toward  lower  prices,  and  growers  must  use  economical  methods  if  they  would  suc- 
ceed. The  "Acme"  Increases  profits  by  reducing  expenses.   Excellent  for  silver  prunes  and  plums. 
The  Following:  are  a  Few  of  the  Testimonials  from  Parties  Who  Used  the  Machine  Last  Year: 

Mil.  H.  M.  B A  HNGiiovEii,  San  Jose,  Gal,— Dear  Sir:  I  have  used  your  perforator  with  the  greatest 
success.  I  find  It  giving  better  satisfaction  than  the  old  way  of  dipping  in  l.ve.  I  most  cheerfully  recom- 
mend it  to  all  parties  who  may  need  a  machine  of  the  kind.   Very  respectfully, 

E.  S.Whitney,  Los  Gatos.  Cal. 

Mil.  H.  M.  Bahnciioveii— Dear  Sir:  Having  used  your  machine  all  last  season,  I  can  cheerfully 
recomnienil  it  to  prune  growers.  It  pricks  the  fruit  evenly  and  rapidly,  and  also  grades  x  ery  correctly. 
The  fruit  goes  to  tlic  drying  ground  graded  and  in  excellent  sliape,  and  cures  quickly  and  evenly.  There 
are  no  bloaters.  coiise<iuently  no  sorting  is  needed.  The  machine  is  well  constructed  and  durable,  and  I 
am  well  pleased  with  it.  Yours  truly. 

J.  L.  MosHBR,  Member  State  Board  of  Horticulture. 

Mil.  H.  M.  Barngkoveh— Dear  Sir:  I  liave  used  your  perforator  and  grader,  and  can  cheerfully 
recommend  it  to  prune  growers.  It  pricks  the  fruit  thoroughly,  grades  it  very  evenl.v.  and  does  away 
with  bloaters.  Yours  trul.v, 

H.  A.  Van  Dohsten.  San  Jose.  Cal. 

FACTORY  AND  SALESROOM : 
573  SOUTH  FIRST  STREET  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 

H.  M.  BARNGROVER,  Proprietor.      (Write  for  Circulars.) 


DEWEY  &  CO., 


220  Market  SJ, 
SAN  FRANCISCO, 


PATENT  SOLICITORS. 


ESTABLISHED  IS63 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  f^reatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced, 
flrst-class  aj^eucy.  Wo  have  able  and  trustworthy  I'ssociates  ind  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the;  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientilic  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  ofllce,  we  h  ive  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  Inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Offloe,  and  th(!  frcejuent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  U!--  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  Inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advloe  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postase.    Addresii  DEWEY  &  CO,,  Patent  Agents,  320  Market  St  5,P 


+♦♦•►  CUINNINGHAm'S  ♦♦♦♦ 

Prune  Dipping  Machine. 


Pateuled  December  8th.  18'Jl. 

A  Machine  for  Scalding  in  Hot  Lye  Water  and  Rinsing  in  Cold  Water,  Plums,  Prunes  aud  Grapes  of 

all  kinds. 

We  also  manufacture  and  deal  in 

CUNNINGHAM  PRUNE  SPREADERS,  GALVANIZED  IRON  GRADER 
ELEVATORS  AND  FRUIT  CONVEYORS 

For  both  Green  and  Dried  Fruit. 

DIPPER  CAULDRONS,  GALVANIZED  COLD   WATER  CAULDRONS,  FURNACE  IRONS, 
DIPPING  BASKETS,  FLOOR  TRUCKS,  FIELD  CARS,  TRANSFER  CARS, 
TURN  TABLES,  and  a  General  Line  of 

♦  FRUIT    DRYERS*    SUF»F»I_1ES.  ♦♦♦♦♦-f 

L.  CUNNINGHAM, 

446  West  Santa  Clara  St  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Fruit  Dryers'  Supplies. 


P.  &  B.  FRUIT  DRYING  PAPER. 

★★★★FIFTH  SEASON. ★★★★ 


UNEQUALED  FOR  DRYING  RAISINS  AND  PRUNES! 

If  you  have  not  used  it,  TRY"    IT  I 


SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  FURNISHED  ON  APPLICATION. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO. 

116  Battery  Street  San  Francisco 


U   I6&I8  DRUMMST  S.F.^' 


[WELLMAGHINERYworks. 


IIOHTNINQ  I 

LARGEST    ^  ..  .  

All  kilKlH  of  tool^.  Fortimc  for  t  lie  (In tier  by  using  our 
Adttmiintine  proc.*sfl;  enn  lAk^^  aeon*.  IVrfected  Econom. 
Icnl  Artesian  Pumplnit  Kiith  t<i  wi.rk  bv  Stsfttn,  Air.  etc. 
I.«tuBhelpTou.  TIIK  AMERICAN  WELLWOBKB, 
Amrsr*,  311.)   OMcac»,  IU.|  DbIIm.  Tex. 
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The  Pacific 


THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


On  Clear  Lake. 


Ily  M.  I''.  KoWANTKLI^LiMJKK. 

riv  *IjUix).voiiia'H  ripplinp  iniirt;c 
At  eve  wfi  seek  our  fairy  bartre : 
And,  settinB  sail,  our  course  we  take 
Across  the  niouutain-Kuanloil  lake. 
O  music  of  the  waves  :  Their  fall 
Scarce  breaks  the  silence.  Overall 
The  glamor  of  the  moon  is  thrown ; 
We  ride  ui>on  the  waves  alone. 

But  soft .'  From  dark  shore  into  view 
Shoots  forth  an  Indian  canoe, 
Swiftlv  plvint;  left  and  rijfht 
The  paddlii  shimmers  in  the  light. 
O.  once  beside  these  waters  clear 
A  tree  grew  bravely  year  by  year. 
It  sheltered  many  a  nest  and  bird. 
And  O,  the  loving  songs  it  heard  ! 
(>  leafy  joy  !  O  proud  and  tall  I 
Narrowed  now  to  compass  small, 
It  glides,  an  Indian  canoe, 
Past  that  dear  spot  where  once  it  grew. 

On  oast  and  west  the  lake  holds  close 
Bear  mountains  and  Mayacomos: 
Their  pine-clad  ridges,  haunts  of  deer, 
Their  wondrous  slopes  are  mirrored  here. 
North,  south,  in  faint  and  fainter  hue, 
Range  after  range  melts  in  the  blue. 

Stately,  in  the  evening  glooms. 
From  the  waves  Konocti  looms, 
Still,  as  for  centuries,  holding  up 
To  Heaven  his  huge  and  empty  cup, 
Which  once,  and  lake  and  heavens  glowed, 
With  wine  of  tire  overflowed. 

Silver  our  sail,  O  moon,  we  crave 
As  you  silver  I..upoyoma's  wave; 
And  in  this  scene  which  tills  the  heart 
Give  us,  however  small,  a  part. 
In  this  charmed  beauty  of  the  night, 
In  mountains  softened  in  their  might. 
In  dim,  sweet  shores,  waves  light  as  air. 
There  breathes  in  love  One  Presence  there ; 
One  impulse  throbs  throughout  the  whole. 
One  message  bears  into  the  soul ; 
With  reverent  awe  our  eyes  are  dim. 
For  all  earth's  beauty  breathes  of  Him ! 

*Lupoyoma  Is  the  Indian  name  for  Clear  Lake. 


At  Pacific  Grove. 


By  Wll.I-lAM  IlA/KI.llNK. 

A  broad,  deep  bay  lies  before  mine  eyes. 
O'er  which  the  tilting  white-winged  shallop 
flies ; 

Tiiose  waves  arc  with  the  leaning  sunbeams 
lit. 

And  wild  birds  o'er  its  dimpled  bosom  flit. 

E'er  empire's  star  here  shed   her  golden 
light 

The  red  man  roamed  in  undisputed  right. 
And  blindly  offered,  when  the  day  was  done. 
His  adorations  to  the  setting  sun. 

A  restful  cadence  tills  the  brooding  air 
To  w(H)  the  weary  from  a  life  of  care; 
While  time  lies  slumlioring  in  an  evermore 
Of  drowsy  ripples  lapsing  on  the  .shore. 

With  aimless  tread  we  wander  here  and 
there 

'Mong  jagged  and  unshapely  ledges,  where 
Strange  beings  of  the  .sea  in.sensate  dwell. 
Kepletely  nourished  by  its  reaching  swell. 

From  lodgments,  fashioned  by  the  hand  of 
time — 

Pausing  to  ponder  on  the  scene  sublime. 
And  count  our  blessings  by  the  grains  of 
sand 

That   lie,    wave-washed,    upon    the  ocean 
strand — 

We  hoar  the  Angelus,  with  tender  care. 
King  forth  a  summons  to  the  iiouse  of  prayer, 
Whore  waiting  father,  faithful  to  his  call. 
Invokes  a  benediction  over  all. 


Hezekiah's  Wife. 


The.  cfreat  master  was  .sitting,  writ- 
ing in  his  room,  in  one  of  the  high  city 
buildings,  almost  entirely  occupied  by 
musicians  and  artists,  when  a  low  knock 
on  the  door  aroused  him. 

"Come  in,"  he  called. 

The  door  opened  and  a  young  girl  of 
about  seventeen  came  timidly  into  the 
room.  She  advanced  a  few  steps  and 
stood  bashfully  before  the  great  singer, 
who,  somewhat  surprised  by  the  sight  of 
the  little  country  girl,  remained  silent 
for  a  moment. 

The  short,  scant  frock  she  wore 
scarcely  concealed  the  heavy  boots 
beneath  it  and  the  tight-fitting,  old- 
fashioned  brown  jacket  showed  the 
rounded  curves  of  her  girlish  figure. 
A  fur  tippet  was  around  her  neck,  and 
on  her  head  a  broad  brimmed  felt  hat 
adorned  with  a  big  red  bow  in  front, 
and  a  long  gray  feather  that  trailed 
partly  around  the  crown  (ind  dangled 
limply  down  behind,  resting  on  the ) 


mass  of  reddish  brown  hair  hanging 

about  her  shoulders. 

What  can  I  do  for  you,  my  c  hild  ?  " 
he  asked  kindly,  after  a  moment's  pause. 

"Oh,"  she  began,  shyly  raising  her 
eyes,  and  nervously  clas])ing  and  un- 
clasping her  bl\ic  mittened  hands, 
"  please,  sir,  I'm  Polly  Ivercham,  from 
Fairfax,  Uergen  county,  and  I — I  want 
to  sing." 

"  Want  to  sing?"  he  repeated  in 
amazement." 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  have  heard  and  read  so 
much  about  you,  and  I  thought  if  I 
came  to  you  you  would  tell  me  if  I  had 
a  voice  worth  training." 

"  Have  you  sung  much  ?  " 
Oh,  yes,  sir  !  "  she  answered,  gain- 
ing courage  from  his  ])leasant  voice. 
"  I  always  sing  at  meeting  and  at  all 
the  concerts  back  home,  and  every  one 
says  I  have  a  good  voice." 

This  she  rattled  off  glibly  enough,  as 
though  it  were  a  lesson  leiirned  ;  but  she 
hesitated,  as  if  her  modesty  overcame 
her  anxiety  to  ajjjjear  in  the  best  light 
possible,  before  she  added, "they  say, 
sir,  that — I  do  beautifully." 

The  master  hid  a  smile  'at  her  frank 
assertion. 

"  And  what  do  you  sing  'f  "  he  said. 

"  Mostly  hymn  tunes,  and  'Suwaneo 
River,'  and  'Home,  Sweet  Home,' 
and  " — 

"  Well,  suppose  you  sing  for  me  now," 
he  interrupted.    "  Do  you  play  at  all  ?  ' 

"I've  been  taught  a  little  on  my 
mother's  old  piano.  Father  says  if 
you  decide  I  really  have  a  voice  worth 
training,  he  will  mortgage  the  farm  to 
give  me  lessons  from  you.  Then,  some 
day,  when  I  am  a  great  singer,  I  will 
pav  it  all  back." 

The  master  had  another  smile. 
Wealthy  people  had  to  sue  for  instruc- 
tion from  him.  Money  without  talent 
could  not  buy  his  time  ;  and  innocent 
little  Polly  did  not  dream  of  the  sum  he 
usually  received  for  the  favor  she  was 
asking. 

She  took  off  the  blue  mittens  and, 
smoothing  them  carefully  out,  laid  them 
on  the  piano,  and  sat  down  on  the  stool. 
She  played  a  few  bars  (jf  a  simple 
accompaniment,  and  then  began  to  sing 
a  hymn  with  more  fervor  than  sweet- 
ness. 

The  master's  amused  smile  changed 
to  one  of  pity  as  she  sang  gravely  on 
from  one  hymn  to  another. 

At  last  she  stopped  and  glanced 
around  for  some  word,  either  of  con- 
demnation or  praise,  from  the  musical 
man  sitting  at  his  desk.  She  was  dis- 
appointed ;  he  said  not  a  word,  but  met 
her  wistful  face  with  a  kindly  smile  that 
somewhat  reassured  her. 

"You  see,  sir,"  she  began,  shyly, 
"it's  like  this,  Hezekiah — he's — he's 
in  love  with  me,"  hanging  her  head  and 
burying  her  dimj)led  chin  in  her  fur 
tippet,  "  and  I  couldn't  promise  to 
marry  him  until  I  found  out  if  I  could 
really  sing.  Hezekiah  brought  me  ; 
he's  waiting  below,  in  the  street.  He's 
been  at  me  a  month  or  more  to  come 
to  you,  but  I  couldn't  get  up  my  cour- 
age. It  was  hard  to  think  you  might 
say  1  couldn't  sing  !  "  And  the  blue 
eyes,  brimming  with  tears  at  the  sug- 
gestion, showed  how  great  the  disap- 
pointment might  be. 

"Sing  'Home,  Sweet  Home',"  he 
interrupted. 

She  turned  immediately  and  began 
singing,  if  not  soulfully,  at  least  lustily, 
with  all  the  power  of  her  young  lungs. 
She  felt  this  was  the  crucial  test,  either 
the  beginning  or  the  ending  of  all  her 
day  dreams.  It  would  prove  either  the 
founding  of  her  fame  and  fortune,  which 
she,  in  her  innocence,  believed  to  be 
easily  won  in  the  world,  or  else  send 
her  back  to  the  obscure  little  country 
village  to  be  only  Hezekiah's  wife. 

The  master  sat  quite  still,  excepting 
once  or  twice  when  she  flatted  over- 
much, and  he  winced  involuntarily.  He 
sat  looking  at  her,  and  yet  beyond  her. 
He  noted  her  poor  but  neat  dress  ;  the 
blue  mittens  so  thriftily  laid  by,  the 
roughened  hands,  the  fresh  young  face 
and  bright  hair.  Everything  about 
the  shabby  figure  on  the  piano  stool 
appealed  to  him  strangely.  Even  the 
gray  feather  seemed  to  bob  pathetically 
up  and  down. 

How  he  hated  to  crush  the  hopes  she 


the   brightness  die  out  of  her  face  ! 

As  thoughts  are  transmitted  from 
one  mind  to  another,  so  Polly  felt  that 
which  the  master  could  not  find  it  in 
his  heart  to  speak.  Her  voice  trembled 
and  wavered  for  an  instant  as  the 
knowledge  crept  upon  her.  She  strug- 
gled bravely  to  keep  back  the  choking 
sobs,  but  suddenly  turned  impetuously 
upon  him. 

"  Why  don't  you  tell  me  I  can't  sing, 
instead  of  letting  me  go  on  and  on  '!  " 
she  cried,  and  broke  into  a  passionate 
flood  of  tears. 

He  went  to  her  quickly  and  gently 
took  her  hand,  while  the  other  fumbled 
helplessly  in  her  pocket  for  the  red- 
bordered  handkerchief  which  she  pres- 
ently whisked  out. 

"  My  dear  child,  you  must  not  sob  so, 
you  must  not,  indeed.  I  was  waiting, 
hoping  that  I  might  be  able  to  give  you 
some  encouragement" — 

"  And  you  can't  ?  "  she  broke  in 
despairingly,  through  her  sobs. 

"  And  1  cannot,"  he  rej)eated  solemn 
iy.    "  Did  you  ever  hear  any  trained 
singer  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head  mournfully. 

"  Listen,  then,  my  child,  while  I  sing, 
'  Home,  Sweet  Home  '." 

He  led  her  to  the  seat  he  had  just 
vacated  and  seated  himself  on  the  stool. 
At  the  first  tones  of  the  grand  paino, 
Polly  raised  her  head  and  jieeped 
furtively  over  her  handkerchief.  When 
he  began  to  sing  she  wiped  away  her 
tears  and  listened,  s])ell  bound,  her 
hands  clasped  tightly  in  her  lap.  It 
thrilled  her  through  and  through  ;  the 
sweet  tones,  the  pathos  of  the  words ; 
she  had  never  understood  them  before. 

"  '  He  it  ever  .so  humble, 
Thero's  noplace  like  home.'  '' 

Somehow  the  brilliant  future  she  had 
planned  and  dreamed  over  passed  dim 
and  faint  into  the  background,  while  in 
its  stead  arose  the  little  cottage  on  the 
farm,  that  Hezekiah  had  built  with  the 
hope  of  winning  her. 

As  for  the  master,  he  sang  for  little 
i'oUy  Ketcham  as  he  had  never  sung 
before  a  great  audience  in  all  his  life. 
Contact  with  the  little  country  girl  had 
carried  him  back  to  his  boyhood,  far 
away  from  the  cares  and  strife  of 
existence  ;  far  away  from  the  tumult 
and  roar  of  the  city. 

He  was  in  green  field.'*.  The  smell  of 
new-mown  hay  came  to  him,  the  bleating 
of  the  sheep,  the  twittering  of  the  birds, 
the  chattering  of  the  red  scjuirrel  in  the 
branches  above,  while  over  it  all  the 
warm  sun  shed  its  golden  light. 

How  cooling  sounded  the  swish  of  the 
oatmeal  water,  as  he  tipped  the  can  to 
quench  his  thirst !  How  the  laughter 
and  merry  voices  of  the  children  echoed 
in  the  deep  green  woods  ! 

Then  the  tinkle  of  the  dinner  bell 
came  to  him,  when  they  all  went  troop- 
ing homo  to  the  mother  who  stood  at  the 
door,  shading  her  eyes  with  her  hand 
and  lovingly  watching  them. 

The  last  notes  died  away  from  under 
the  master's  fingers  ;  he  turned  with  a 
sigh  to  Polly. 

She  realized  now,  as  no  words  could 
have  made  her  realize  it,  theuselessness 
of  her  attempt. 

"  It  is  beautiful,  beautiful  !  "  she  said 
in  a  sweet  whisper,  as  though  it  were 
profane  to  speak  aloud  in  the  room 
where  such  melody  had  so  lately  rung. 
"  You  have  taught  me  what  it  is  to 
really  sing.    I  shall  never  try  again." 

"  You  are  wrong  to  say  that,  my 
child.  You  have  some  good  (jualities," 
she  looked  up  with  the  glimmer  of  a 
smile,  "and  while  you  can  give  pleasure 
to  yourself  and  those  about  you,  sing 
with  all  your  heart  and  be  thankful.  ' 

It  sounded  like  a  benediction,  and 
she  rose  to  go. 

" Stay,"  he  said.  "I  will  give  you  a 
book  of  my  songs.  When  you  sing  them 
at  home  remember  the  old  man  who 
would  give  all  the  fame  and  wealth  you 
ardently  desire  for  a  life  as  pure  and 
blameless  as  yours  has  been.' 

He  sat  down  and  wrote  a  few  words 
on  the  flyl(>af.  She  took  the  book, 
thanked  him  and  reached  the  door. 

"  After  all,  "  .she  said,  turning  back, 
"  there's  Hezekiah  !  " 

"  Yes,  there's  Hezekiah,"  he  repeat- 
ed. "  The  love  of  an  honest  man  awaits 
you,  and  may  it  rnn.kc  yoi|  Jiappy 

JiHle  wife  I " 


She  closed  the  door,  the  happy,  cheer 
ful  look  again  beaming  on  her  face,  and 
the  book  held  close  to  her  worn  brown 

j  jac  ket.    I  was  all  that  remained  of  her 

I  expectations. 

I     And  the  master,  worldly  man  that 
he  was,  h'ad  enough  curiosity  to  open 
his  window  and  lean  far  out  over  the 
crowded  street.    He  saw   Polly  join 
Hezekiah,  big  and  clumsy  in  his  ill-lit- 
j  ting  suit  of  blue  ;  he  saw  him  put  his 
i  arm  around  h(>r.    Nobody  in  the  busy 
throng  noticed  them  ;  and  so  tliey  passed 
!  from  view,  I'olly's  gray  feather  bobbing 
[  trayly  now  over  the  ijright  hair,  and 
Hezekiah's  love  reflected  in  her  eyes. — 
Waverly  Magazine. 


Repose  of  Manner. 


I  Our  great  -  grandmothers  taught 
their  daughters  that  "  repose  of  man- 
|ner"  was  the  first  requisite  of  true 
I  propriety.  No  well-bred  lady  would 
i  fidget  in  company,  jiut  her  hands  to 
her  face,  toss  her  head  or  finger  her 
buttons.  If  she  talked  she  did  it  in  a 
soft  voice  and  without  gesticulation, 
no  matter  how  many  rings  she  wore  or 
how  pretty  her  hands  might  be.  She 
was  taught  even  to  control  her 
features;  that  s(|uinting  and  winking 
the  eyes  and  twitching  the  mouth  W(>re 
not  "  nice,"  and  that  they  could  and 
should  be  intermitted  in  polite  society. 
In  sitting  neither  the  knees  nor  the 
feet  were  to  be  crossed,  rocking  was 
odiously  vulgar,  yawning  and  stretch- 
ing were  uns])eakable  offenses,  and, 
above  all,  the  han<ls  must  be  crossed 
or  folded  in  the  lap  and  kept  there. 

We  plead  for  at  least  a  partial  re- 
sumption of  the  old  forms.  Let 
mothers  once  more  teach  their  girls  to 
sit  still  in  company,  to  cultivate  calm- 
ness. Let  our  women  learn  to  carry 
on  an  earnest  conversation  in  subdued 
tones  and  without  gesticulation. 

We  used  to  be  told  that  lying  in  bed 
with  hands  folded  was  half  as  good 
as  sleep  when  sleep  was  im- 
possible. It  is  ((uite  credible  that 
flouncing  and  tossing  about  largely  in- 
crease the  loss  of  strength  from  sleep- 
lessness, as  we  know  tluit  the  sleep 
which  is  accompanied  with  much  toss- 
ing and  turning  is  not  as  r(>freshing  as 
that  which  is  taken  quietly.  .lust  so  if 
a  reposeful  manner  is  uccjuired  early 
in  life  an  enormous  expense  of  earnest 
movement  is  spared,  and  a  corre- 
sponding amount  of  power  may  be 
saved. — (Jutlook. 


Popular  Science. 


Camphor  and  gun  cotton  are  the 
chief  constituents  of  celluloid  goods. 

The  sparks  that  fly  otT  when  a  piece 
of  metal  is  ground  on  an  emery  wheel 
are  due  to  the  burning  in  air  of  minute 
particles  of  the  metal. 

A  Swiss  scientist  has  been  testing 
the  presence  of  bacteria  in  the  moun- 
tain air,  and  finds  that  not  a  single 
microbe  exists  above  an  altitude  of 
two  thousand  feet. 

A  medical  i)aper  says  a  sneeze  is  in- 
stantaneously dispelled  by  pressing  the 
linger  upward  against  the  division  of 
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the  nose  at  the  point  where  the  upper 
lip  inside  joins  the  gum.  Another  plan 
is  to  expire  all  the  air  possible  from 
the  lungs  the  moment  you  perceive  in- 
dications of  a  sneeze. 


Gems  of  Thought. 


He  who  lacks  strength  must  attain 
his  purpose  by  skill. — Scott. 

It  is  a  common  error,  of  which  a  wise 
man  will  beware,  to  measure  the  work 
of  our  neighbor  by  his  conduct  towards 
ourselves.  How  many  rich  souls  might 
we  not  rejoice  in  the  knowledge  of 
were  it  not  for  our  pride  ! — Richter. 

People  may  tell  you  of  your  being 
unfit  for  some  peculiar  occupation  in 
life;  but  heed  them  not.  Whatever 
employ  you  follow  with  perseverance 
and  assiduity  will  be  found  fit  for  you: 
it  will  be  your  support  in  youth  and 
your  comfort  in  age.  In  learning  the 
useful  part  of  any  profession  very 
moderate  abilities  will  suffice — great 
abilities  are  generally  injurious  to  the 
possessor.  Life  has  been  compared 
to  a  race;  but  the  allusion  still  im- 
proves by  observing  that  the  most 
swift  are  ever  the  most  apt  to  stray 
from  the  course. — Goldsmith. 

Nothing  Is  so  improving  to  the  tem- 
per as  the  study  of  the  beauties  either 
of  poetry,  eloquence,  music  or  paint- 
ing. They  give  a  certain  elegance  of 
sentiment  to  which  the  rest  of  man- 
kind are  strangers.  The  emotions 
which  they  excite  are  soft  and  tender. 
They  draw  off  the  mind  from  the  hurry 
of  business  and  interest;  cherish  re- 
flection; dispose  to  tranquility;  and 
produce  an  agreeable  melancholy, 
which  of  all  dispositions  of  the  mind  is 
best  suited  to  love  and  friendship.  In 
the  second  place,  a  delicacy  of  taste  is 
favorable  to  love  and  friendship,  by 
confining  our  choice  to  few  people,  and 
making  us  indifferent  to  the  company 
and  conversation  of  the  greater  part 
of  men. — David  Hume. 

Men  are  not  tied  to  one  another  by 
papers  and  seals.  They  are  lead  to 
associate  by  resemblances,  by  con- 
formities, by  sympathies.  It  is  with 
nations  as  with  individuals.  Nothing 
is  so  strong  a  tie  of  amity  between 
nation  and  nation  as  correspondence 
in  laws,  customs,  manners  and  habits 
of  life.  They  have  more  than  the  force 
of  treaties  in  themselves.  They  are 
obligations  written  in  the  heart.  They 
approximate  men  to  men  without  their 
knowledge,  and  sometimes  against 
their  intentions.  The  secret,  unseen 
but  irrefragable  bond  of  habitual  inter- 
course holds  them  together,  even  when 
their  perverse  and  litigious  nature 
sets  them  to  equivocate,  scuffle  and 
fight  about  the  terms  of  their  written 
oblitjations. — Burke. 


Fashion  Notes. 


elbow.  Some  very  pretty  ones  have 
loose  fronts,  while  others  are  made 
nearly  tight  fitting,  with  velvet  and 
lace  revers,  or  silk  revers  with  chiffon 
ruffles.  You  can  elaborate  almost  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  a  waist  and  be 
sure  it  is  fashionable. 

Duck,  either  of  the  expensive  linen 
foreign  importations,  or  the  domestic 
cotton  duck,  which  is  quite  reasonable, 
is  worn  a  good  deal  this  summer,  made 
up  in  plain  tailor  shapes.  A  plain 
gored  skirt  usually  has  a  short,  close- 
fitting  jacket,  with  wide  mutton-leg 
sleeves,  wide  revers  in  front,  and  with- 
out the  fulness  in  the  skirt  which  was 
seen  .so  much  last  year.  With  it  some- 
times comes  a  vest  to  match,  and  some- 
times not,  a  shirt  waist  being  substitu- 
ted, and  usually  being  more  comfortable 
for  hot  weather,  as  the  jacket  can  be 
thrown  on  or  off  at  will. 


Young  women  all  wear  the  sailor  hat 
through  July  and  August  for  every- 
thing except  the  most  dressy  occasions. 
After  a  women  is  forty,  however,  she 
should  let  nothing  tempt  her  to  wear  a 
sailor  hat. 

Collars  and  cuffs  are  to  be  worn 
again,  the  newest  ones  re.sembling  the 
linen  .sets  prepared  for  widows'  wear. 
They  are  broad  and  square  and  finished 
by  a  wide  hem,  headed  by  an  insertion, 
and  sometimes  finished  with  a  lace 
frill.  Some  of  them  are  made  of  thin 
linen,  tucked  and  hemstitched,  or  even 
embroidered,  such  as  were  worn  fifteen 
to  twenty  years  ago. 

Blouse  effects  are  still  popular  both 
for  practical  and  dressy  wear.  One 
good  example  is  stylishly  made  in  all 
the  soft  silks  and  chiffons,  and  has  a 
full  vest  of  tucked  French  nainsook, 
with  a  frill  of  Valenciennes  lace,  a 
tucked  collar  and  frills  at  the  wrist 
matching.  The  back  is  full,  and  the 
design  is  very  becoming  for  slender 
figures.  Any  mode  of  decoration  may 
be  adopted  for  this  design,  and  it  can 
be  worn  with  any  style  of  skirt. 

In  waists  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
the  varieties  one  sees,  and  almost 
equally  impossible  to  get  anything  that 
is  out  of  fashion,  or  too  striking  or 
elaborate  to  be  in  fashion,  providing 
the  sleeves  are  big  and  full  above  the 


Curious  Facts. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


A  clock  on  exhibition  in  St.  Peters- 
burg has  ninety-five  faces,  indicating 
simultaneously  the  time  at  thirty  dif- 
ferent spots  of  the  earth's  surface,  be- 
sides the  movements  of  the  earth  and 
planets. 

The  frog  barometer,  ased  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland,  is  a  very  simple 
apparatus,  consisting  of  a  jar  of  water, 
a  frog  and  a  lit  tie  wooden  stepladder. 
If  the  frog  comes  out  and  sits  on  the 
steps,  rain  is  expected. 

Birds  which  build  in  the  open  seem 
uniformly  to  have  colored  eggs,  while 
those  which  possess  concealed  or  cov- 
ered nests  have  white  eggs;  the  color 
does  not  vary  much  in  the  same  species 
in  one  climate  or  another. 

A  new  lead  for  deep  .sea  sounding 
carries  a  cartridge  which  explodes  on 
touching  the  bottom.  A  submerged 
microphone  receives  the  sound,  and  the 
depth  is  estimated  from  the  time  occupi- 
ed by  the  lead  in  sinking  to  the  bot- 
tom. 

A  Frenchman  of  some  literary  distinc- 
tion, after  studying  English  for  a  few 
months,  wrote  to  an  American  friend  : 
"  In  small  tinie  I  can  learn  so  many 
English  as  I  think  I  will  come  to  the 
America  and  go  on  the  scaffold  to 
lecture." 

The  new  water  works  tower  just 
completed  at  Eden  Park,  Cincinnati, 
is  the  highest  artificial  structure  in 
America.  The  floor  of  the  tower 
reached  by  elevators  is  522  feet  above 
the  Ohio  river.  The  base  is  404  feet 
above  the  stream. 

The  female  spider  is  always  larger 
than  the  male,  and,  if  accounts  be  true, 
is  of  a  rather  peppery  disposition. 
When  the  husband  becomes  obstinate 
and  will  not  obey  orders,  the  loving 
wife  eats  him  up,  to  get  rid  of  him,  and 
seeks  a  more  ol^edient  spouse. 

In  China  white  is  the  hue  chosen  for 
the  mourning  of  the  dead,  yellow  being 
worn  on  the  same  occasion  by  the 
Egyptians,  while  blue  or  violet  is  don- 
ned by  the  Turk  when  death  occurs. 
In  every  country  in  Europe,  except 
England,  violet  is  the  sign  of  mourning 
employed  by  the  court,  and  obtains  a 
much  more  artistic  if  less  sombre  effect 
than  black,  which  is  the  least  pictorial 
of  colors  from  the  point  of  view  of  deco- 
rativeness. 

Spiders  are  met  with  in  the  forests 
of  Java  whose  webs  are  so  strong  that 
it  requires  a  knife  to  cut  through  them. 
A  spider  weighing  four  pounds,  which 
has  taken  up  her  residence  in  a  Cathe- 
dral at  Munich,  regales  herself  with  a 
large  supply  of  lamp  oil.  A  Texas 
spider  weaves  a  balloon  four  feet  long 
and  two  feet  wide,  which  she  fastens  to  a 
tree  by  a  single  thread,  then  marches 
on  board  with  her  half  dozen  little  ones, 
cuts  the  thread  and  away  goes  the  air- 
ship to  some  distant  point  on  the 
prairie.   

"You    seem    thoughtful,  Henry,'" 
said  Mr.  Meekton  s  better  half. 
"  Yes,  an  idea  just  struck  me.' 
"  What  was  it  ?  " 

"I  was  wondering  whether,  by  next 
season,  the  new  woman  will  be  gentle- 
manly enough  to  take  her  hat  off  in  the 
theater," — Washington  Star. 


When  anything  has  been  spilled  on 
the  stove  or  milk  has  boiled  over  and 
suffocating  smoke  arises,  it  may  be  dis- 
pelled by  sprinkling  the  spot  with  salt. 

Fruit  cake,  if  it  is  to  be  kept  any 
length  of  time  before  eating — and  a 
good  fruit  cake  is  always  limproved  by 
so  doing — should  only  be  sliced  as  it  is 
needed. 

Linen  undergarments  that  are  badly 
stained  with  perspiration  should  have 
such  spots  soaked  and  washed  in  tepid 
water,  without  soap  or  soda,  before 
adding  them  to  the  regular  washing. 

The  large  holes  in  stockings,  that  if 
darned  consume  so  much  time  that  one 
invariably  wonders  if  "  it  pays,"  can 
be  more  quickly  and  smoothly  darned 
if  a  piece  of  black  or  white  net  is 
basted  over  the  hole  and  the  darning 
thread  carried  back  and  forth  through 
it. 

Mildew  may  be  removed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  :  First  by  brushing  off 
any  loose  mildew,  then  rubbing  in  com- 
mon salt,  afterward  sprinkling  liber- 
ally with  f)Owdered  chalk  and  moisten- 
ing with  clean,  cold  water.  After 
this  dry  slowly  in  the  open  air,  rinse, 
and  if  the  marks  are  still  there  repeat 
the  process.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
do  this  several  times,  but  in  the  end 
the  spots  will  be  removed. 

In  repairing  or  altering  cotton  cloth- 
ing it  is  vexatious  to  find  that  the  ma- 
chine stitching  ha.s  shrunken,  drawing 
seams,  hems,  etc.,  into  puckers.  The 
teacher  of  drassinakiug  in  one  of  the 
largest  educational  institutions  in  the 
country  teaches  her  pupils  to  over- 
come this  by  soaking  the  spool  of  thread 
over  night  in  a  glass  of  water,  then 
standing  it  where  it  will  dry,  and  it  is 
ready  for  use.  She  also  says  to  oil 
colored  thread  thoroughly  with  ma- 
chine oil  to  make  it  stronger  and  have 
it  work  up  easier.  Try  both  these 
ways,  and  see  if  you  are  not  pleased 
with  the  result. 


Domestic  Hints. 


tablespoonful  of  butter  should  be  add 
ed  to  a  pint  of  the  beans,  and  they  should 
be  cooked  two  hours  longer  or  until  they 
are  perfectly  soft  and  tender.  The 
etiually  picturesque  red  beans,  which 
also  come  from  France,  are  cooked  in 
exactly  the  same  way,  except  that  a 
glass  of  claret  should  be  added  when 
they  are  half  done. 


Dried  Corn  and  Hominy. 

To  TifK  Editor: — Will  you  or  some 
reader  of  the  Rukai>  Press  be  kind 
enough  to  advise  me  how  to  proceed  to 
dry  green  corn  for  winter  use  ?  Also 
how  to  make  hominy  of  the  whole  dry 
corn,  not  such  as  is  found  in  grocery 
stores,  but  the  moist,  fresh  kind  like 
peddlers  sometimes  bring  around. 

Hollister.  Sukscriber. 


Information  for  the  Boy. 


To.MATO  Ketciili' — Peel  and  stew 
two  quarts  of  tomatoes,  add  one  table- 
spoonful  each  of  salt,  black  pepper, 
mustard  and  allspice.  Strain  through 
a  wire  sieve,  add  one  pint  of  vinegar,  and 
simmer  slowly  half  an  hour.  Seal  up 
in  bottles. 

Pi.L'.M  Porridge. — Take  one-half  pint 
of  milk,  add  six  raisins,  and  allow  to 
cook  for  five  minutes.  Then  take  one 
tablespoonful  of  corn  starch  and  mois- 
ten it  with  two  tables poonfuls  of  milk. 
Turn  this  quickly  into  the  half  pint  of 
milk  and  stir  back  and  forth  until  it 
thickens.  Then  cook  for  one  minute 
I  and  udd  one  tablespoonful  of  sugar. 

i     Boiled     Pot'atoes.  -This  homely 
vegetable  Ls  frequently  slighted  incook- 
I  ing.    A  white,  mealy  potato  is  welcome 
!  addition  to  any  meal.    Wash  and  scrape 
I  or  pare  thin,  rinse  in  cold  water,  then 
'  throw  into  a  kettle  of  boiling  water,  in 
!  which  two  teaspoonfuls  of  salt  have 
been   put.    Boil   rapidly.    Drain,  re- 
move the  lid  for  a  moment  so  that  the 
steam  can  escape,  then  serve  immedi- 
ately. 

The  Flageolet  Bean. — Sometimes 
at  the  grocery  stores  one  sees  a  mass 
of  dried  beans.  They  are  considerably 
longer  than  the  common  white  bean, 
and  are  a  pale  blui.sh  green  in  color,  so 
that  they  look  almost  like  a  product  of 
the  mineral  rather  than  of  the  vege- 
table world.  They  are  shining  and  hard, 
and  just  the  color  of  our  fashionable 
gem,  the  chrysoprase.  Not  one  person 
in  a  hundred  can  tell  what  these  vege- 
tables are,  yet  there  is  always  a  demand 
for  ''flageolet  '  beans  in  the  shops. 
These  beans  make  a  good  puree,  or  may 
be  served  as  a  vegetable.  They  are  a 
French  bean,  very  seldom  if  ever  raised 
in  our  country,  but  imported  in  a  dry 
state  from  France.  When  used  as  a 
vegetable  they  may  be  soaked  in  cold 
water  over  night,  and  boiled  .slowly  for 
about  one  hour  in  water  enough  to  cover 
them.  At  the  end  of  this  a  little  pep- 
per, a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a  large 


The  instructions  that  nursemaids 
are  able  to  impart  to  the  greedy  young 
minds  that  are  given  into  their 
charge  is  truly  fearful  and  wonderful. 
As  a  Coney  Island  boat  was  passing 
the  Barlholdi  statue  a  5-year-old  young- 
ster was  moved  to  ask  the  Milesian  lady 
who  attended  him: 

"  W'ot  s  that  Jane?  " 

"  That's  Liberty,"  quoth  Jane. 

'  ■■  W'ot  s  Liberty?"  he  asked  again. 

"W'y,  just  Liberty.  Don't  you  know 
w'ot  Liberty  is?" 

"  W'ofs  Liberty?"  he  insisted. 

"  y  yf>u  goose,"  instructed  his 
teacher,  "  Liberty  is— w'y  it's  Free- 
dom.   And  now  you  know,  don't  you? 

And  of  course  he  did.  Just  wait  un- 
til somebody  asks  him. 

There  was  more  of  the  same  kind 
from  the  same  source. 

"  W'ot's  those,  Jane?"  he  asked 
again,  with  significant  finger  at  the 
life  preservers  overhead. 

"Them's  life  preservers,"  said  Jane. 

'•  W  ot  are  they  for?" 

"They're  for  when  you  fall  in  the 
water  and  get  drowned,"  she  informed 
him,  '  and  when  you  do  they  make  you 
float. 

"  After  you're  drowned?"  asked  the 
boy. 

"Oh,  yes.  I  do  wish  that  you'd  keep 
still  and  not  ask  so  many  questions, 
you  bad  boy." 

But  he  did'nt. 


■"  CiiiLDRE.N,"  said  the  superinten- 
dent of  the  Sunday  school,  "can  any 
of  you  tell  me  what  might  be  called 
the  great  religious  movement  of  the 
age  ?  " 

There  was  no  response. 

"  Think,  children,  "  he  persisted. 
■•  Surely  .some  one  of  you  can  tell  me. 
What  is  the  most  noticeable  religious 
movement  of  the  times  ?  " 

A  little  hand  went  up. 

"Gracie  Talkington  will  answer." 

■'Going  to  church,"  said  Gracie.'" — 
Chicago  'i'ribune. 


"Thai'  dog  is  pretty  well  bred,  ain't 
he  ?"  asked  the  man  leaning  over  the 
division  fence. 

"Well  bred?"  echoed  the  dog's 
owner.  "  I  should  say  he  is  well  bred. 
Why,  that  dog  won't  eat  his  meals  at 
all  unless  he  has  his  collar  on." — In- 
dianapolis Journal. 

Jones — Are  you  serious  in  your  at- 
tentions to  MLss  Hulks  ? 

Bones — Well,  I  guess  so  !  Her  father 
did  me  out  of  forty  thousand  on  one 
Wall  street  deal  last  month;  and  I  II 
get  that  back  if  I  have  to  marry  the 
whole  family  for  it. — N.  Y.  World. 

They  were  discussing  the  circus. 
"  Did  you  ever  see  a  man  fired  out  of 
a  cannon  ?  '  asked  the  shoe  clerk 
boarder. 

"  No,"  .said  the  Cheerful  Idiot.  "  I 
never  did,  but  I  saw  a  fellow  fired  out 
of  a  ball  not  long  ago." — Ciacinnati 
Tribune.  

Customer  —  I  like  ihat  umbrella 
stand,  but  I  don't  think  it's  worth 
three  dollars. 

Salesman— Why,  madam,  the  very 
first  umbrella  that  is  left  in  it  may  be 
worth  more  than  that. — Puck. 
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It  is  thought  that  there  will  soon  be 
important  chanja^es  in  the  mode  and 
means  of  newspaper  making.  The  re- 
porter will  send  both  description  and 
picture  by  telautograph,  and  the  re- 
porter of  the  future  is  going  to  draw  as 
well  as  to  write.  The  editor,  whether 
in  his  ofHce  or  temporarily  residing  at 
a  distant  point,  will  telautograph  his 
orders  and  his  ideas,  and,  by  an  im- 
provement now  being  perfected,  he  will 
receive  telautographic  proofs  in  re- 
turn. Writers  on  newspapers  will  be- 
come users  of  a  machine  in  process  of 
construction  by  which  the  present  type- 
writer keyboard  will  not  only  set  their 
ideas  into  print,  but  will  also  instanta- 
neously put  them  into  type,  eliminat- 
ing the  machine  typesetter  as  the  ma- 
chine itself  has  eliminated  the  hand 
compositor,  and  as  the  steam  press 
eliminated  the  hand  press.  These  are 
only  a  few  of  tho  changes  in  the  near 
fut  ure  of  journalism.  These  and  others 
!  ound  to  come  will  not  injure  any  one, 
b  it  will  divert  to  other  profitable  fields 
labor  now  occupied  immediately  be- 
tween the  writer  and  the  press. 


The  Eiujiiui  rinrj  Xt  us  noted  recently 
a  striking  example  of  the  accuracy  of 
American  tools  and  workmanship  in 
the  ease  of  the  twelve-inch  guns  going 
from  Watervliet  arsenal  to  the  prov- 
ing grounds  at  Sandy  Hook.  Each  of 
the  56  guns  is  forty  feet  long  and  weighs 
11.'), 000  pounds,  yet  the  difTerence  in 
weight  between  the  seven  guns  is  said 
to  be  only  live  pounds.  These  guns  are 
nickel  steel  tube  army  rifles  of  forty 
calibers  in  length,  instead  of  the  usual 
thirty-five  calibers.  Instead  of  a  jacket 
a  series  of  hoops  are  shrunk  on  the  in- 
ner tube  for  nearly  the  whole  length  of 
the  gun,  and  over  this  is  shrunk  a  sin- 
gle jacket,  covering  about  two-thirds 
of  the  length,  and  then  another  layer  of 
long  hoops.  When  the  intricacy  of  this 
assembling  process  is  considered  in 
connection  with  work  done  on  lathes 
capable  of  handling  guns  forty  feet 
long,  the  close  agreement  in  weight  is 
almost  phenomenal. 

It  is  curious  that  the  Japanese 
mother  tinds  no  value  in  that  stand-by 
of  the  American  uursery — cow's  milk. 
"  No  Nipponite  mother  of  the  old  and 
really  interesting  Japanese  school," 
says  a  recent  writer,  '"is  able  to  coax 
herself  to  give  the  child  of  her  bosom 
cow's  milk —  '  the  milk  of  a  brute  '  — as 
she  contemptuously  terms  the  bever- 
age." In  consequence  of  this  abjuring 
of  milk,  the  Japanese  baby  takes  to  its 
tea  drinking  and  rice  eating  as  soon  as 
it  is  weaned.  The  rice  is  served  hot  at 
breakfast  and  dinner  and  cold  for 
supper.   

It  has  been  found  by  means  of  mag- 
netic observations  that  an  enormous 
bed  of  iron  ore  underlies  the  city  of 
Moscow  and  the  surrounding  country. 
But  it  is  apparently  at  a  depth  of 
nearly  3."),0i)0  feet,  or  about  six  or 
seven  miles,  and  is  is  therefore  beyond 
reach.  It  is  of  the  magnetic  variety, 
which  fact  accounts  for  this  interesting 
though  tardy  discovery. 

Dr.  CiiAS  MoNTEzr.M.v,  the  physi- 
cian of  the  Carlisle  Indian  School,  who 
is  a  full-blooded  Apache,  says  that  the 
only  way  to  civilize  the  Indians  is  to 
place  them  in  direct  contact  with  the 
whites  and  compel  them  to  earn  their 
living  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow. 

Celluloid,  a  composition  of  gun- 
cotton  and  camphor,  is  highly  inflam- 
mable usually.  Bui  a  fireproof  variety 
of  it  has  been  invented  in  England.  It 
makes  admirable  stereotypes,  and  it 
gives  as  good  a  dui)licate  as  electro- 
typing  and  at  less  cost. 

How's  This! 

We  offer  Oue  Hundred  Dollars  reward  for  any 
citse  o(  Csitarrb  mat  cannot  be  cured  by  HalTs 
Catarrh  Cure. 

V.  3.  CHENKV  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
We,  the  undersigned,  have  kuown  F".  J.  Cheney 
for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly 
honorable  in  all  business  transactions  and  finan- 
cially able  to  carry  out  any  iibii^atious  made  by 
their  Brm. 

WEST&TRrA.x,  Wholesale  Drug^'ists.  Toledo,  O. 
Wai.ding,  Kinnan  &  M.\nviN,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo,  O. 

Hail's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system.  Testimonials  sent  free.  Price  75c. 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOIVIBAULT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Saft>  Sppfdf  and  Positive  Care 
Xhe  SaCest,  Sent  BLISTER  over  UBoii.  Takes 
the  pinoo  of  all  liniments  lor  miM  or  severe  action. 
Kernovcs  all  Bunches  or  IJlcmlshea  from  IIorii(^« 
and  4'nttle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-  Imp* }Ss\hU  to -produce.  8C4xr  or  bUvxiah, 
Kvery  buttle  sold  is  wurranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  P^r  Itottle.  Sold  by  druKctsts,  or 
eeut  \)j  express,  chnrires  paid,  with  full  directlous 
for  its  ufG.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars/ 
TUB  LAWRENCB-WIIXIAMS  CO.,  Clevoland  O. 


r 

Makeshift  Fences 
Make  Shiftless  Farmers 

Not  only  th;it,  but  they  have  a  demor- 
allzinK  ofTcft  on  the  live  stock  of  tho  farm. 
Here  is  a  sample.  Three  respectable  looking 
cows,  in  apooU  sized  pasture,  each  cow  with 
a  yoke  on  her  neck  as  large  as  a  hen-coop. 
Comfortable  outfit  for  hot;  weather!!  That 
farmer  has  evidently  becu  monkeying  with 
fences  "Just  as  good  as  the  Page." 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian.Mich. 


ONE  MAN  P  P  P 
30  TONS. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  drying-ground  force 
one  man  can,  with  the  Pacific  Prune  Perforator, 
clean  and  perforate  the  skins  of  thirty  tons  of 
fresh  prunes  or  any  other  fruit  In  a  day,  the  work 
all  being  done  on  the  drying  ground  or  in  the 
orchard.  No  fuel;  no  fire;  no  lye;  no  hot  water; 
but  little  cold  water;  no  bloaters.  It  is  by  far  the 
cheapest  machine  on  the  market  and  equal  to  the 
best.   Four  sizes.   Send  for  circular  to 

Sperry  Wire  Works, 

715  nission  Street  San  Francisco. 


THE  "SIVIALLEY" 

FAMILY  OF   ^  ^  __ 

"FEED  SAVERS" 


At  7  Price 


CnM  Kn.l  K:Wpr  Watrhri,  KtyrlOf 
Trlrvrl.",.  I.ii.ii*!,.;  I-I.lnli,  (  ant. 


Omni,  nuiim.  Cider  wn>t 
Kino's    KrlllF^  Bonr  Blllllt 
JilrkSrr»"i,  Tr.irL«,    4rrll<,  H«.rrnllfr% 
Cnpj  niv,l<«,  Tlws      Ilrill>,    Rmil  Plowi, 
4'oflV*  l.xihn,   Brndrn.  l>iimpr>rU> 

llnnfl  rurtSf  FTe***,    8frsp«r«,"  :r»  Fforr, 
>Vrlll|t»r«,       FnclnM,  Xllwv  Nlnkl, 
Crow  llirs,    VMrn,    Tools,      Bll  Br«tf«, 
UjkJ,  Kto>.k.  Ftmfi^r,  lur.-oad,  I'liil  ronn  ttol  CoDDt^r  8rALE3» 

.lonti  fi.r  rri.o  r.vlurocn»»  »ni*  ..ff.  l;ow  to  ■.-i,,.  non^y. 
til  Eo.  JeSerion  EC,  ClilCAOO  bCALE  CO.,  Chicago,  DI. 


C«,h  l)rti«tr«,        yrr<\  JlirU,' 
LrUrr  Prr^^rt,      "   "  " 
l*r*ii  Mnn']% 
Lawn  Mowfr^ 
forB  Shp|Irr«, 
Pinnint  nv.\^ 
<Jmln  nanps 


Baker  &  Hamilton, 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 

LOS  ANGELES. 


SACRAMENTO. 
NEW  YORK 


KnHilaee  »V  Fodtler  ful  ters,  for  hand  and  power. 
Knot  (  ill  liTMkV  Vi'K'Ibli'  Slicers,  hnnri  A  power. 
Knrm  Feed  .llilln,  for  finr  or  pulley  drive.  Bar 
Corn  <;riiiiler»,  *  .""liellers. 

t  f  "How  to  Bent  a  l>r..uth,"  our  '{>.»  DHndboak 
lor  Slork  Feedern  aii'l  I'rice  l.lttt  muil.d fret. 
.S»I\I.I.KY   .1IF<J.  *'0.,  .»lauitowor,  Wiit. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FI,OUR 

 AND  

•fi  General  Commission  Merchants,  lii 

310CALIFOKMA  .ST.,  S.  V. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange 

Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignmentB  at  low  rates  o' 
Interest. 


^     Fertilizers  for  Fall  Crops 

A  should  contain  a  high  percentage  of  Potash  to 
insure  the  largest  yield  and  a  permanent  enrichment 
of  the  soil. 

Write  for  our  "Farmers'  Guide,"  a  142-page  illustrated  book.  It 
is  brim  full  of  useful  information  for  farmers.    It  will  be  sent  free,  and 
/t    will  make  and  save  you  money.  Address, 

CERMAN  RALl  WORKS,  93  N.issau  Street,  New  York. 


MEVER,  WILSON  *  CO.,  310  Itattery  St.,  Sail  KraiiclKro,  Sole  Agt-iits  for  the  I'Hoili)'  Coast. 


ALEXANDER  &  HAWMON, 

RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  Bigfs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


DECIDUOUS     RRUIT  TREES 

OUR  SF»ECIrtLTV. 

The  most  Complete  Assortment  of  Oeneral  Nursery  Stork  grown  on  the  Pacinc  (ViaHi 


1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894-95  in  Stocl<. 

W  Acknowledged  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  the  best.  Guaranteed  to  be  healthy  ;ind  free  fronn 
cale  or  other  pests. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices.   Correspondence  solicited.  Address: 

Alexander  &  Hammon, 

Blfccta,  Butte  Countv,  Cal. 


W  H  I  T  E 
FOR 
CATALOGUE 
NO.  lii. 


Jackson's   

Cross -Compound  Engines  and  "Whirlpool"  Centriiugal  Pumps 

KOK  EVERY  MUTV  AMU  C.\1'.\L1  TY. 

BYROIN    J/\CK.SOIN    m/XCHIINE  VA/ORKS, 

625  5ixth  Street    San  Francisco. 


B.  T.  BABBITT'S  BEST  LYE. 

We  call  Prune  Growers'  Particular  Attention  to  this  Lye.  It  is 
Stronger  and  Goes  Further  than  any  other  manufactured,  and 
has  the  endorsement  of  all  the  largest  packers  and  growers  on 
the  Coast.   WE  GUARANTEE  EVERY  CASE. 

JOHNSON-LOCKE  HERCANTILE  CO.,  San  Francisco. 


STANDARD  GOODS. 

BLYMYP^R  CHURCH,  SCHOOL  AND  FIRE  BELLS,  WINDMILLS, 
NON-SHRINKING  WATER  TANKS,      FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINES 

CIDER  MILLS,       WINE  PRESSES,        GRAPE  CRUSHERS, 
SORGHUM,  COFFEE,  RICE  AND  BUTCHER  MACHINERY, 

CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS,  VANDUZEN  STEAM  JET  PUMPS, 
SYPHONS,       ZIMMERMAN  FRUIT  EVAPORATORS,  Etc. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Goods  you  need. 

JAMES  LINFORTH,  37  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Gal.,  Importer  and  Manufacturers'  Agent. 


"INDURINE"  COLD  WATER  PAINTS.  \ 

A  Mo»t  Remarkable  Material  i8  the  ; 

outside;  iinduriime. 

It  stiinds  rain  and  exposure  as  well  as  oil  paint 
and  costs  only  a  fraction  as  much. 

It  is  just  the  thiuK  for  fences,  outhulldinsis,  fac- 
tories, etc.,  being  cheap,  durable  and  easily  ap- 
plied by  anyone. 

It  has  no  equal  as  a  light  reflector  for  light- 
shafts  and  court-yards  of  large  buildings.  It  Is 
supplied  in  a  thick  paste,  to  be  diluted  with  cold 
water.   It  is  made  in  white  and  several  colors. 

I  N  S  ■  O  B  IINDUFtllNB 
Is  designed  especially  for  factories,  stables,  and 
generaT  inside  work,  as  a  substitute  for  white- 
wash, kalsomine  or  oil  paint. 

It  irill  not  rub  or  scale,  soften  or  darken  with 
age.  and  works  well  over  old  whitewash.  A  dry 
powder  to  be  mixed  with  cold  water. 

Hoth  Indurines  are  perfectly  Hre-proof. 

Send  for  circular  and  prices  to 

WM.  I»UKI>,  MANlIFACTIIKIilt, 
Mills  Hiilldiiii;.      -       -      Sail  rrHu<'i«<'o.  <!al. 


The  World's  Washer 

In  its  washing  principle  is  like  the  Humboldt,  but 
it  is  "chock  full"  of  improvements.  Child  can 
use  It.  Clothes  clean,  sweet  and  white  as  snow. 
Lasts  a  lifetime.  Sent  freight  paid.  Circulars 
free. 

C.  E.  ROH9,  10  McLean  St.,  Lincoln,  III. 


HEALOS 


i         Busine>ss  Oollege, 

I  84  Poat  Street,      -      -      -      San  Franrlsco, 

j  FOR  SEVENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS 

]  Thl»  Coili-ife  liislrucis  in  Shorthand,  Type- Writing: 
Boukheeplng,  Teleifraphy.  Peunianship,  Drawlnfr. 
I  all  Ibe  RnfTllHh  branches,  and  everything- pertaining 
to  business,  for  full  six  montha.   We  h:ive  sixteen 
teachers  and  ^ive  IndivldTial  instruolion  to  all  onr 
I  pupilM. 

i  A  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering 

Hab  tieeu  established  under  a  thc>ruuifhl.v  quallHed 
I  Insinietor.  The  course  Is  thoroutrhly  practical. 
1  Seiiil  for  Circular.  V,.  S.  HALEY.  .Sec. 

i  School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture.  Drawing  and  Assaying 
j        723  /V1AF?K.ET  STREET, 

San  Francisco,  Cai.. 
j  Open  All  Year.  :  "A.  VAH  DER  NAaLEN,  Pres't. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  t26;  Kulllon  and  Cblorlnatlon 
Assay,  |-J5;  Blowpipe  Assay,  IIU.     Full  cn'jrse  of 
I  assaying, ISO.  Established  1881.  Send  for  Circular. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Market  Review. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  Aug.  15,  1895. 
FLOUR— We  quote :  Net  cash  prices  for  Family 


Extras  13  3.5f<i-3  45  IP  bbl;  Bakers'  Extras,  $3  15® 
83  25;  Superfine,  $2  35@2  60  bW. 

WHEAT— No.  1  Shipping  Wheat  is  quotable  at 
95c  per  ctl  tor  No.  1  imd  96Hc  for  choice.  Mill- 
ing Wheat,  $1@$1  02'/2  per  ctl. 

BARLEY  —  Feed,  fair   to  good,  60c ;  choice, 
62Hc;  Brewing,  70@76Hc. 

OATS  — We  quote:  Milling,  95c@$l  00;  Sur- 
prise, J1®1  10;  fancy  feed,  OTHcSSl ;  good  to 
choice,  85@90c;  poor  to  fair,  70@75c;  Black, 
nominal;  Gray,  80@82'/2C  *  ctl. 

CORN— We  quote :  Large  Yellow,  $1  12ii@l  15; 
small  Yellow,  $1  15@1  n'A  ctl;  White,  $1@ 
$1  15. 

RYE— Quotable  at  81  ^c  ctl  for  New,  and  STVi 
@90c  for  Old. 

BUCKWHEAT— Quotable  at  a5(5  90c  *  ctl. 

CRACKED  CORN— Quotable  at  $25  f.  ton. 

COTTON  SEED  OILCAKE— Quotable  at  $^ 
per  ton. 

MIDDLINGS— Quotable  at  $16@18  50  1»  ton. 

BRAN— Quotable  at  $12@13  ^  ton. 

GROUND  BARLEY— Quotable  at  $14  TP  ton. 

HAY— Wheat,  $.5@.I0;  Wheat  and  Oat,  $6@9; 
Oat  $507  50;  Alfalfa,  $5  50@7  50;  Barley,  $5® 
$7-  Clover,  *5@7  50;  Compressed,  $.5@8  50;  Stock, 
$4  50®5  50  f,  ton. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  25@40c  bale. 

BEANS— We  quote  as  follows  :  Bayos,  $1  25 
®1  40;  Butter,  $2®2  25  for  small  and  $2  25® 
2  50  for  large;  Pink,  $1  25®  1  40;  Red,  $1 
ffll  25-  Lima,  $5  50®6;  Pea,  $2  50@2  70;  Small 
White  $2  40®2  60;  Large  White,  $2  40®$2  60; 
Blackeye,  $2  25®3;  Horse,  $1  25@1  40^  ctl. 

SEEDS— We  quote:  Mustard,  Yellow,  \%<(i''2c: 
Brown  li^fJSl'/jc;  Canary,  3^@3'/2c;  Hemp,  a%(a' 
4c:  Rape,  Alfalfa,  7c  ^  ft;  Flax,  $2  25® 

2  50®  ctl. 

POTATOES— Early  Rose,  40(ff50c  T?  ctl  in  sacks; 
Salinas  Burbanks,  8(ic®$l  f(  ctl  and  40(S.50c  *  ctl 
for  River  Burbanks  in  sacks ;  Sweet  Potatoes,  $1  25 
@1  50  1«  ctl. 

ONIONS— Quotable  at  40(ai60c  ^  ctl  for  Silver 
skins. 

GREEN  CORN— Berkeley,  small  crates,  75c@$l 
Alameda,  large  crates,  $1  50®2;  Sack  corn,  50c®$1 
VARIOUS  —  We  quote:  Bay  Squash,  large 
box,  25(n>.35c;  Cucumbers,  Bay,  15@25c  f,  box; 
Pickles,  50®65c  per  box  for  No.  1  and  25@.35c  for 
No  2;  Tomatoes,  Bay,  large  box,  50®7.5c;  String 
Beans,  l@2i/2C  1*  lb;  Green  Peas,  2(«i2!4c  f,  lb  for 
garden;  Green  Peppers,  25@.35c  for  Chile,  25(n!40c 
for  Bell;  Egg  Plant,  2.5(ff.50c  ^  box;  Green  Okra, 
,50®75c  V  box; Turnips,  50c  f.  ctl ;  Beets, 50c  *  sack 
Carrots,  50c;  Cabbage,  75c  *  ctl;  Garlic,  2®3c  1? 
ft;  Cauliflower,  50@60c  1*  dozen;  Dried  Peppers, 
13®15c  *  ft;  Parsnips,  $1  ctl;  Lettuce,  10c  f(  doz 
FRESH  FRUIT— Apples— No.  1  grades, 25@50c  f( 
box  for  Green  and  40(n!75c  V  box  for  Red.  Crab 
Apples,  20(a),40c  box. 

Berries— Strawberries,    Sbarpless,    $2@$,S  per 
chest;  Longworth,  $306;  Raspberries, 
chest;  Blackberries,  1  2.5@2  .50  ^  chest;  Huckle 
berries,  2@4c  V  ft- 

Canteloupes  —Quotable  at  20c@40  f,  crate 
Nutmeg  melons,  2(l®.'iOc  a  box. 

Figs— Black,  double  layers,  75c@$l  25;  single 
layers,  :»(n'.=)nu  f,  box 

Grapes— Quotable  at  3.5®50c  ^  box  for  black 
20@35c  for  soft  white  varieties,  and  40@60c  for 
Muscat.    Tokay,  40@60c  ^  box. 

Nectarines— Quotable  at  25@35c  IP  box  for  white 
and  35f' 50c  for  red 

Plums— Quotable  at  20@30c.  Prunes,  35td)50c 
Japanese  Plums,  2.5@60c  TP  crate.  Egg  Plums 
$10@$13  V  ton. 

Pears— Bartlett,  75c®$l  a  box  for  No.  1  and  40® 
50c  for  off  grades;  other  varieties,  40@,50c;  in  bulk 
$20@30  f,  ton. 

Peaches— Quotable  at  20®50c  in  boxes  and  20@30c 
in  baskets;  in  bulk,  $l.5®2,5'  TP  ton. 
Watermelons— Quotable  at  $4®$8  f.  hundred 
CITRUS  FRUIT— We  quote:    Mexican  Limes 
$3®4  ^  box;    California    Lemons,    $1@$2  for 
common  and  $2  50@3  50  per  box  for  good  to  choice 
HONEY— We  quote:  Comb,10@llc;  water  white 
extracted,  .5@5'/4c;  light  amber,  extracted,  5c 
dark  amber,  4@4i4c  TP  ft. 
BEESWAX— Quotable  at  24@25c  V  lb, 
BUTTER— Creamery— Fancy,  21@22'/4c;  seconds, 
19@20c  f»    ft.     Dairy— Fancy,    18®20c;    fair  to 
choice,  15@17c;  store  lots,  nominal. 

CHEESE— We  quote:  Choice  to  fancy,  5V4@6c; 
fair  to  good,  5c;  Eastern.  11®  12Hc  TP  ft. 

EGOS— Quotable  at  15®17c  ^  dozen  for  store 
and  2n(:"i23i^c  for  ranch;  Eastern,  14®  17c. 

POULTRY— We  quote  as  follows :  Live  Turkeys 
—  Gobblers,  1.5® I6c;  Hens,  15@l6c  f,  ft;  Roosters, 
$4  .50@5  for  old,  and  $4@5  50  for  young;  Broilers, 
$2  00@3  (X)  for  small  and  $3  00®.3 .50  for  large;  Hens. 
$5  00@fi  (K);  Ducks,  $3  1X1@5  (10  for  both  old  and 
young;  Geese,  $1®1  25  TP  pair:  Goslings,  $1@1  50; 
Pigeons,  $1  2.5f(i'l  .50  *  dozen  for  old  and  young. 

WOOL— The  wool  market  continues  quiet,  and 
buyers  are  not  inclined  to  purchase  until  more  en- 
couragement is  offered  them  East.  The  Boston 
and  Eastern  markets  are  very  quiet.  There  is  no 
special  demand  here  or  there  for  any  of  our  Cali- 
fornia wools,  and  there  are  no  prospects  that  the 
market  will  improve  greatly  in  the  near  future. 
The  Southern  spring,  wools  are  about  used  out, 
and  there  are  no  San  Joaquin  Valley  spring  here, 
also  CalavtM-as  and  foothill. 
We  quote  spring: 

6  to  8  months,  San  Joaquin  — @— c 

6  to  8  months  Calaveras  and  foothill,  free. .  — @— c 

Do,  defective  6@8c 

Northern, good  tochoice  12@13!/sC 

Do.  defective  8®10c 

New  lambs  and  fall  clips  5@6V4c 

We  quote  Nevada  spring : 

Light  and  choice    9®  11c 

Heavy  6@8c 

HOPS— Quotable  at  4@6c  *  ft. 
HIDES  AND  SKINS— Quotable  as  follows : 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  56  lbs  up,     lb, .  .1014®  11c  9'/2@10c 

Medium  Steers.  48  to  56  lbs  Wt®W  — @9 

Light,  42  to  47  pounds   9   ®—       — ®8 

Cows,  over  50  lbs   9   @—       — @8 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs   9  @— 

Stags   — ®7 

Kips,  17  to  30  lbs   — @7 

Veal  Skins,  10  to  17  lbs   — @8 

Calf  Skins,  5  to  10  lbs   — ®10 

Dry  Hides,  over  16  lbs  19   ®19H  14  ®I4!/, 

Dry  Kips  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs.  .14   @I5     10  @— 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   — ®20     14  @15 

Pelts,  Shearlings,  10®20c  each;  do,  short,  25®35c 
each;  do,  medium,  30®4.5c  each;  do,  long  wool.  40® 
60c  each :  Deer  Skins,  summer,  .30c ;  do.  good  medium, 
15@25c;  do,  winter,  10®  1.5c  ^»  ft;  Goat  Skins,  20® 
350  a  piece  for  prime  to  perfect,  I0@20c  for  dam- 
ftgea,  anddc  each  for  Kids. 


Review  of  tlie  Dried  Fruit  Market. 
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San  Francisco,  August  14,  1895. 
The  general  condition  of  the  local  dried  fruit 
market  is  dull,  due  to  the  fact  that  anything 
bought  now  must  be  carried  until  the  actual 
consumptive  demand  comes  round— say  until 
October  or  November— after  all  fresh  fruits 
have  gone. 

I'runeg. 

It  is  reported  that  some  40  to  50  carloads  of 
Santa  Clara  prunes  have  been  sold  up  to  date 
on  the  basis  of  4^  and  4%  cents  for  the  four 
sizes,  sales  at  4%c  predominating.  Sales 
at  these  figures  are  not  just  at  present 
practicable,  as  buyers  are  holding  off  for 
cents.  Foreign  quotations  are  now  de- 
cidedly in  favor  of  California—  that  is, 
they  are  relatively  higher  than  California 
quotations,  which,  of  course,  turns  the  atten- 
tion of  buyers  this  way.  If  California  growers 
can  be  made  to  see  the  advantage  of  maintain- 
ing these  conditions,  the  French  goods  will  be 
successfully  kept  out  of  the  eastern  market. 
As  we  go  to  press  (on  Wednesday  evening)  the 
local  situation  remains  firm  on  the  part  of  the 
holders  at  4 %c  for  choice  Santa  Clara  stock; 
but  there  is  practically  no  business  since  the 
trade  declines  to  take  any  more  futures  on 
this  basis. 

PeacneB. 

The  market  opened  two  weeks  back  at  6%c 
for  choice  goods  and  some  few  sales  were 
made  on  this  basis,  but  offerings  became  so 
general  that  buyers  soon  flowered  their  ideas 
to  6c.  Some  sales  were  made  at  this  figure, 
but  offerings  continued  to  multiply,  and 
buyers  lowered  their  ideas  another  notch 
until  to-day  choice  peaches  were  freely  and 
generally  offered  at  hy^c  f.  o.  b.,  with  buyers' 
ideas  at  5^4c.  Growers  decline  to  meet  these 
views,  and  as  a  natural  result  there  is  little 
business.  We  find  a  widespread  opinion 
among  merchants  that  the  price  of  peaches 
must  go  even  below  the  figures  named  in  order 
to  move  the  immense  crop  of  this  fruit.  This 
feeling  is  prompted  by  the  fact  that  the  East- 
ern crop  of  peaches,  apples  and  blackberries  is 
large  and  is  being  pressed  upon  the  market. 
We  are  allowed  to  quote  from  a  letter  re- 
ceived yesterday  by  a  leading  house  from  its 
St  Louis  correspondent,  under  date  of  Aug. 
()th  as  follows:  "St.  Louis  and  surrounding 
territory  is  affected  very  much  by  offerings 
of  dried  fruit  from  Arkansas  and  Missouri. 
From  these  sources  there  has  already  this 
season  been  shipped  upward  of  300,000  pounds 
of  dried  apples  into  this  market,  and  shippers 
are  compelled  to  reach  out  to  Chicago  for 
buyers.  Sun-dried  apples  are  being  sold  at 
3  cts.  per  tb.  here  and  evaporated  at  4(S  4%c. 
Of  course,  this  is  early  stock  which  will  not 
keep;  but  retailers  report  to  jobbers  that  the 
trade  in  the  country  is  not  buying  dried  fruit 
and  jobbers  in  turn  are  afraid  to  take  hold  of 
California  goods. 

Apricots. 

For  apricots  there  is  absolutely  no  inquiry, 
notwithstanding  that  it  is  generally  known 
that  the  crop  is  not  over  one-quarter  of  the 
total  of  last  year.  This  shows  conclusively 
that  there  is  no  feeling  of  speculation  on  the 
part  of  eastern  buyers.  Those  best  posted 
believe  that  there  is  not  now  in  California 
more  than  enough  apricots  left  to  fill  mixed 
carload  orders.  If  this  be  true  it  would  seem 
that  this  fruit  must  move  out  at  fairly  remun- 
erative prices  to  producers. 

Raisins. 

Offerings  of  3-crown  layers  have  been  freely 
made  at  $1  15@1  25  without  resulting  in  busi- 
ness. We  can  learn  of  no  firm  prices  thus 
far  on  loose  Muscatels.  There  seems  to  be 
no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  eastern  buy- 
ers to  buy  futures  or  to  take  hold  in  any  other 
way,  except  of  consigned  stock. 

Nectarines. 
Very  little  business  has  been  done  thus  far 
in  this  fruit.  Some  few  sales  were  made  last 
week— half  white  and  half  red— at  6%  and 
6%c  f.  0.  b.  Some  three  weeks  ago  there  was 
an  Eastern  demand  at  about  7c  f.  o.  b.,  choice 
stock,  but  growers  wouldn't  sell  at  that  time 
and  now  nobody  seems  anxious  to  buy. 

I'^-ars. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is  con- 
ceded on  all  sides  that  this  variety  of  fruit 
will  be  exceedingly  scarce  the  coming  season, 
buyers  cannot  be  induced  to  buy  futures,  ex- 
cepting at  absurdly  low  figures.  A  carload  of 
small  bright  fruit  was  offered  on  the  local 
market  this  week  at  b%c  without  finding  a 
buyer.  Beyond  this,  we  hear  of  no  efforts  at 
business  in  this  line. 

Almonds. 

The  crop  of  almonds  will  undoubtedly  fall 
far  short  of  last  year.  None  are  ready  yet 
and  we  cannot  hear  of  any  sales  of  futures. 
Tbe  Terragona  almond,  v^bicb  comes  in  direct 


Running  a  Cream  Separator. 


It  is  sometimes  the  case  that  cream- 
ery managers  have  trouble  getting  the 
best  resuhs  from  the  cream  separators. 
This  is  generally  through  the  want  of 
skill  on  the  part  of  the  operator.  In 
order  to  avoid  this  trouble  the  manu- 
facturers  of  the  Sharples  Russian 
SErARATOR  have  a  number  of  experts 
at  their  several  offices  in  the  United 
States  who  will  give  the  butter  maker  full  instructions  at  any  time 
when  called  for.     In  case  the  butter  maker  or  separator  man  does 
not  do  entirely  satisfactory  work  one  can  be  hired  permanently  by 
applying  to  any  of  the  Sharpies  factories.    We  have  a  list  of  good 
creamery  experts  ready  to  take  jobs  at  any  time.    These  are  not 
dairy  school  graduates,  but  good  practical  men  who  have  had  ex- 
perience, and  will  conduct  business  successfully.    They  are  men 
skilled  in  the  use  of  the  Russian  Separator. 

P.  M. 


SHARPLES, 

West  Chester, 
Elgin,  111. 
Rutland,  Vt. 
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competition  with  California  Languedocs,  is 
being  freely  offered,  and  as  far  west  as  the 
Missouri  river  at  10  cts.  delivered.  The 
freight  on  California  almonds,  in  10-ton  lots, 
is  $1.30  per  100.  This  would  make  our 
goods  worth  a  shade  over  8%  cts.  here. 
It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  many  buy- 
ers have  been  supplied  with  Terragona  as 
importers  have  been  extremely  pressing  and 
are  reported  to  have  made  large  sales. 

Seasoned  Lumber. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  I'ioneer 
.Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


There  is  no  difference  between  "sea- 
soned" lumber  and  "dried"  lumber. 
"  Thoroughly  seasoned  "  or  "  thorough- 
ly dried  "  lumber  is  lumber  which  has 
been  dried,  either  in  the  open  air  or  in 
a  dry  kiln,  until  it  has  reached  that 
state  of  dryness  which  is  relatively 
permanent.  It  then  contains  water 
equal  to  about  ten  per  cent  of  its 
weight.  This  is  what  might  be  called 
the  atmospheric  moisture.  This  will 
remain  in  the  wood  unless  driven  off 
by  evaporation  at  a  temperature  of 
212°  Fahrenheit  or  more.  The  word 
"thoroughly",  when  used  in  this  con- 
nection, means  "  uniformly  "  as  well  as 
"effectually."  That  is,  "thoroughly 
dried "  lumber  is  dried  uniformly 
throughout  its  entire  cross-section  and 
throughout  its  entire  length. 

To  determine  the  percentage  of 
moisture  of  lumber  it  is  only  necessary 
to  cut  a  section  from  a  board  or  stick 
and  weigh  it;  then  dry  in  an  ordinary 
stove  oven  with  a  slow  fire  for  an  hour 
or  two  and  then  weigh  again;  the  dif- 
ference in  weight  divided  by  the  dry 
weight  is  the  percentage  of  moisture. 
As  determined  by  this  test,  "  thorough- 
ly dry  lumber"  should  not  contain 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  per  cent  of 
water,  and  the  interior  should  be  as 
dry  as  the  exterior. 

The  necessity  for  using  thoroughly 
dried  lumber  where  shrinkage  is  to  be 
avoided,  arises  from  the  fact  that  be- 
low about  thirty  per  cent  moisture  lum- 
ber shrinks  nearly  as  much  as  it  dries. 
That  is  to  say,  when  lumber  dries 
down  from  thirty  per  cent  moisture  to 
ten  per  cent  moisture  it  dries  out,  or 
loses  in  weight,  twenty  per  cent  of  its 
dry  weight.  It  also  loses  about  twenty 
per  cent  of  its  dry  volume,  or  say  fif- 
teen per  cent  of  its  volume  at  thirty 
per  cent  moisture.  The  shrinkfige 
lengthwise  is  very  slight. 


FOR  WEEK  ENDING  .JULY  30,  IWh. 

543,668.— Hair  Clippek—F.  Biingerter,  S.  P. 

54.3,72^.- Game- J.  Q.  Brown,  Jr.,  S.  F. 

543,723.- Bicycle  Brake— J.  Christenson,  S.  F. 

.543,724.— Bicycle  Brake— J.  Christensen.  S.  F. 

543,728.— Handling  Projectiles.— Theo  Forssell, 
Vallejo.  Cal. 

543,!>46.— Process- E.  J.  Fraser,  S.  F. 

543,691.— Lantern— Kennedy  &  Mathews,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

.543,704.— Vehicle  Tire— A.  J.  Rudolph,  S.  F. 
543,708.— Telephone  E.\change— W.  Y.  Shibata, 
S.  F. 

543,516.— Bed  Pan— J.  W.  V^aughn,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

Note.— Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  patents  fur- 
nished by  Dewey  &  Co.  in  the  shortest  time  possible 
(by  mail  for  telegraphic  order).  American  and 
Foreign  patents  obtained,  and  general  patent  busi- 
ness for  Pacific  Coast  inventors  transacted  with 
perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in  the 
shortest  possible  time. 
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The  Horse  and  His  Diseases. 

by  B.  J.  KENDALL,  M.  D. 

Thirty-five  fine  engravings 
showing  positions  and  ac- 
tions of  sick  horses.  Gives 
the  cause,  symptoms  and 
tlie  best  trealnieiit  of  dls- 
|l  ea-ics.  Has  a  table  giving 
the  doses,  effects  and  antl- 
<•»  of  all  the  principal 
(llcini'H  used  for  the  horse 
a  few  pages  on  tlie  ac- 
tion aiKi  uses  of  medicines. 
KulcH  fur  telling  tlie  ag(^  of  a 
hoi-sc,  wit  h  11  line  eiit'i-avlng 
showing  the  appearance  of  l  lie  Icctli  at  ea.-li  year. 
It  is  printed  on  fine  iiaper  and  has  nearly  lUU  iiages. 
7^.x5  inches.  Price,  only  2!)  cents,  or  five  for  $1,  on 
receipt  of  which  we  will  send  by  mail  to  any  ad- 
dress. Pacitic  Rural  Press,  220  Market  street, 
San  Francisco. 


ALMOND  HULLERS 

 For  Sale  by  

A.  O.  RIX,  Irvington,  Alameda  County,  CaL 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

310  MONTGO.HKRY  8TRKKT, 

Bet.  CallforBift  ^na  pioe,  SAN  fbancisco,  cal, 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Observations  by  Mr.  Ohieyer. 


The  United  States  is  not  the  only 
country  in  the  world  where  the  tillers 
of  the  soil  unite  for  mutual  protection 
and  advancement. 

French  agriculturists  have  the 
largest  agricultural  society  in  any 
country  and  they  have  their  syndi- 
cates of  agriculture  in  every  province 
of  France,  and  when  tha  Government 
is  asked  for  protection  to  agriculture 
the  request  is  granted  promptly. 

Germany  has  the  Agrarian  League, 
composed  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
farmers,  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
10,000  a  year.  This  league  sent  a  dele- 
gation to  His  Excellency,  the  Emperor, 
who  received  them  cordially  and  en- 
couraged their  plans  for  relief  and  im- 
provement. 

Evidently  agrarianism,  as  we  under- 
stand uhe  term,  is  not  the  same  in  Ger- 
many as  here  or  the  P]mperor  would 
not  extend  his  approval.  But  what- 
ever it  is,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
German  farmer. 

England  has  a  National  Agricultural 
Union  of  several  thousand  members 
that  is  courted  by  both  political  parties 
before  the  elections,  and  by  their  united 
effort  and  influence  are  enabled  to 
mould  legislation  to  proper  recognition 
of  agriculture. 

In  our  own  country  the  agricultural 
interests  are  paramount  to  all  others; 
and  combined  in  sentiment,  as  they  are 
in  interest,  they  could  control  legisla- 
tion in  Congress  and  in  every  State  in 
the  Union.  Such  legislation  is  due  the 
tillers  of  the  soil,  who  furnish  seventy 
per  cent  of  the  exports  of  the  country. 

The  Grange  opens  the  way  to  the  de- 
sired reform  and  has  in  the  past  ac- 
complished wonders  in  the  education 
and  relief  of  the  farmer.  The  chief 
trouble  with  our  farmers  is  that,  hav- 
ing slain  or  crippled  their  antagonists, 
they  seem  to  withdraw  their  sentinels 
and  the  enemy  reforms  with  stronger 
lines  than  before.  The  farmers  are  in 
the  majority  and  could  order  as  they 
wished,  but  in  the  absence  of  this 
power  they  could  control  by  exercising 
the  balance  of  power,  which,  without  a 
doubt,  they  possess;  and  to  do  so,  no 
obnoxious  or  powerless  third  parties 
need  be  organized  upon  which  to  fritter 
away  the  strength  of  onr  numbers. 


It  is  realized  that  California  has  just 
harvested  the  shortest  grain  crop  in 
years — some  authorities  say  in  twenty- 
five  years.  It  is  from  all  accounts  the 
lightest  total  since  the  State's  harvest 
reached  the  figures  in  tons  that  will  be 
revealed  on  the  final  summing  up  of  the 
crop.  It  is  not  quite  so  bad  for  barley, 
corn  and  other  spring  crops;  but  for 
wheat,  our  chief  dependence  for  ex- 
portation, the  yield  is  the  most  disap- 
pointing that  has  ever  occurred  in  the 
history  of  the  State — disappointing  be- 
cause, in  fully  half  of  the  wheat-grow- 
ing area,  appearances  up  to  the  begin- 
ning of  harvest  indicated  a  full  average 
crop,  and  in  some  counties  above  it, 
hence  the  disappointment. 

It  has  almost  uniformly  been  the  rule 
that  no  short  crops  have  occurred  when 
the  rainfall  was  an  average  one  and  was 
well  distributed  over  the  great  interior 
valleys.  But  this  year  proves  an  ex- 
ception, since  the  precipitation  of  mois- 
ture was  fully  up  to  an  average  every- 
where, and  in  the  Sacramento  valley 
was  considerably  above  it,  and  yet  the 
cereals  declined  to  grow,  fill  or  mature. 
The  cause  then  is  worthy  of  investiga- 
tion by  students  of  agricultural  sci- 
ence; and,  assuming  that  the  question 
will  attract  their  attention,  a  few 
points  may  be  submitted  that  seem  to 
require  adjustment.  Practically,  all 
reports  from  local  correspondents  ac- 
cused the  hot  north  winds  of  spring  for 
deteriorating  the  crop,  when  in  the 
year  before  the  winds  were  hotter  and 
remained  in  the  north  at  least  four 
times  as  long  as  last  spring.  Again, 
while  the  Sacramento  valle}'  may  have 
had  more  moisture  than  was  useful,  the 
San  Joaquin  valley  was  everywhere 
jubilant  over  sufficient  and  timely  rains, 


producing  a  condition  rarely  excelled, 
and  yet  the  results  are  very  nearly 
alike  in  both  divisions. 

Then,  again,  in  some  localities  rust 
and  smut  are  given  as  causes  for  the 
poor  yield,  yet  the  yield  was  no  better 
where  there  was  neither  smut  nor  rust, 
as  in  Sutter  and  neighboring  counties. 

Then  here  and  there  we  hear  of  wheat 
.shelling  out  through  heavy  winds;  but 
since  the  grain  is  somewhat  shrunken, 
the  loss  from  this  cause  is  probably 
overestimated,  as  is  evidenced  by  short 
yields  around  the  bays  and  along  the 
coast,  where  the  drying  north  winds 
are  unknown.  Now,  since  the  crops 
were  good  in  lHit4  throughout  the  Sac- 
ramento valley,  along  the  coast  and  in 
the  San  Joaquin,  except  in  a  few  iso- 
lated spots  on  a  less  than  average  rain- 
fall, and  during  a  siege  of  north  wind 
scarcely  paralleled  in  the  history  of  the 
Seate,  it  becomes  a  question  of  sur- 
passing interest  what  <l{d  produce  the 
shortage  the  country  is  deploring. 
Who  will  answer  the  question  ? 


electric  power  to  steam  roads  has  been 
successful,  two  examples  being  the 
branch  at  Nantasket  Beach  and  the 
electric  locomotive  for  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  tunnel  at  Baltimore. 


Hoseville  Grange  had  a  special  meet- 
ing on  Saturday,  August  'M.  Worthy 
Master  of  the  State  Grange  Hon.  A.  P. 
Roache  was  present  and  delivered  a 
most  excellent  and  instructive  address. 
Members  of  Yuba  City  Grange  were 
invited,  but  only  Bro.  and  Sister  Fris- 
bie  were  present.  The  writer  in- 
tended to  go,  but  at  the  last  moment 
was  prevented  by  an  unavoidable  cir- 
cumstance.   Try  again,  Roseville  ! 


Causes  of   Atmospheric  Elec- 
tricity. 


Although  the  occasional  lightning 
and,  in  these  latitudes,  still  rarer  au- 
rora borealis  are  almost  the  only  mani- 
festations of  atmospheric  electricity 
with  which  the  majority  of  people  are 
familiar,  it  is  known  to  scientists  that 
the  air  is  everywhere,  at  a  certain 
level  above  the  earth,  charged  with 
this  mysterious  force.  The  aerial  en- 
velope of  our  globe  is  a  veritable  stor- 
age battery  of  enormous  dimensions. 
More  than  a  score  of  causes  have  been 
supposed  to  be  at  work  supplying  the 
reservoir  with  electricity,  two  of  the 
most  conspicuous  and  noted  being 
evaporation  and  the  beating  of  the 
waves  upon  the  rocks.  Apropos  of  the 
recent  researches  of  Lord  Kelvin  and 
others  into  this  latter  phenomenon, 
Prince  Krapotkine  reminds  the  read- 
ers of  the  Furtiiiiihtlji  Rcclt'ir  thatPlante 
and  Palmieri  regarded  atmospheric 
electricity  as  an  agent  liable  to  cause 
as  extensive  and  violent  movements  of 
the  air  as  differences  in  temperature. 
It  is  possible  that  weather  science  may 
be  entirely  reorganized  on  this  basis 
some  day.  Professor  J.  J.  Thompson, 
of  Cambridge  University,  believes  that 
the  process  of  generation  when  water 
splashes  against  a  rock  is  not  alto- 
gether mechanical  but  partly  chemical, 
and  that  some  few  particles  of  the  fluid 
are  broken  up  into  their  constituent 
atoms  (not  molecules  merely).  His  ex- 
periments tend  to  strengthen  the  view 
advanced  by  Helmholtz  and  others  that 
"  electricity  and  chemical  action  are 
two  moods  of  the  same  energy." 


In  less  than  ten  years  since  the  in- 
troduction of  electricity  to  street  rail- 
way propulsion,  there  are  now  976 
street  railway  companies  in  this  coun- 
try, operating  18, .588  miles  of  road. 
About  $750,000,000  of  capital  is  invested 
in  street  railroads.     Application  of 


The  new  law  in  regard  to  the  main- 
tenance of  secrecy  by  telephone  em- 
ployes as  to  messages  passing  over 
the  wires  goes  into  effect  on  the  first 
of  next  month.  It  requires  the  stafl' 
of  telephone  companies  to  be  as 
secretive  regarding  the  nature  of  their 
business  as  are  the  men  and  women 
who  handle  telegraphic  messages.  A 
person  who  either  wrongfully  obtains 
or  attempts  to  obtain  any  knowledge 
of  a  telegraphic  or  telephonic  message 
by  connivance  with  a  clerk,  operator, 
messenger  or  other  employe  of  a  tele- 
graph or  telephone  company,  or,  being 
such  operator  or  other  employe,  will- 
fully divulges  to  any  but  the  person 
for  whom  it  was  intended  the  contents 
or  the  nature  of  a  telegraphic  or  tele- 
phonic message  intrusted  to  him  for 
transmission  or  delivery,  or  of  which 
contents  he  may  have  in  any  way  have 
become  possessed,  is  punishable  by  a 
fine  of  $1000  or  six  months'  imprison- 
ment, or  both.  The  same  penalty 
attaches  to  neglect  or  refusal  to  trans- 
mit or  deliver  messages,  except  when 
they  are  intended  for  illegal  purposes. 


A  coNSL'LAR  REPORT  tells  of  large 
quantities  of  shelled  eggs  being  sent  to 
England  from  Russia  and  Italy  for  the 
use  of  pastry  cooks,  bakers,  hotels  and 
restaurants.  The  eggs  are  emptied 
from  their  shells  into  tin  cans  holding 
a  thousand  or  more,  and  after  being 
hermetically  sealed  are  packed  with 
straw  into  wooden  cases,  the  taps 
through  which  the  contents  are  drawn 
being  added  by  those  using  them. 
Great  care  is  necessary  in  selecting  the 
eggs,  as  a  single  bad  one  would  spoil 
the  whole  lot.  Lower  price  and  saving 
of  time  and  greater  ease  and  less  ex- 
pense and  loss  in  handling  are  named 
as  the  advantages  of  this  system. 
Thus  far  the  Russian  product  has  been 
uniformly  good,  whereas  the  Italian 
shipments  have  so  frequently  been 
spoiled  that  analysis  of  the  Russian 
supply  has  been  ordered  to  determine 
if  preservatives  are  uepd. 


IxTKLLioiBLE  heliographic  signals 
have  been  exchanged  between  Denver 
and  Long's  Peak,  a  distance  of  seventy 
miles.  The  signal  corps  went  on  to 
Pike's  Peak,  to  try  it  from  there. 
Long-distance  signaling  is  no  new  thing 
to  plainsmen.  For  ages  the  Indians 
have  had  a  way  of  conveying  intelli- 
gence by  means  of  smoke.  They  make 
a  fire  of  green  boughs,  cover  it  with  a 
blanket,  and  by  lifting  the  cover  at 
proper  intervals  and  letting  out  puffs 
of  smoke,  they  convey  information  that 
is  understood  miles  away.  The  ab- 
original telegraph  was  somewhat  on 
the  principle  of  Morse's  original  sys- 
tem; the  puffs  might  be  long  or  short, 
and  the  column  of  smoke  large  or 
small,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the 
action  advised  by  the  distant  corre- 
spondent. 

C.vLEDOLi's  type-setting  machine, 
actuated  by  electricity,  is  described  by 
Ij'  Ilhtxt  lilt  inn,  of  Paris,  as  likely  to 
work  a  revolution  in  printing.  Its 
capacity,  when  manipulated  by  an  ex- 
perienced operator,  is  said  to  be 
.'jO,000  ems  an  hour,  which  is  several 
times  the  speed  of  any  present  ma- 
chine. 


1 


Gold 
Dust 
On  Every 
Farm 
in  this 
Country 


I 

%  would  mean  a  saving  of  more  than 
*^  half  the  labor  required  to  keep 
lhin,u:s  clean  without  it. 

Gold  Dust  Washing  Powder  is 
in  millions  of  kitchens  now  and 
will  be  ill  millions  more  when  tried 
^  by  hard  worked  women  who  have 
'm  never  used  it. 

In  cleaning  and  scrubbing  aiiy- 
%  Ihiiijf  its  aid  is  invaluable.    It  does 
soiiiethiug  no  soap  or  other  cleanser 
^  will  do—cii(s  the  grease  on  milk 
^  pails,  pans,  churns,  &c.    With  its 
aid  you  can  keep  your  dairy  clean 
and  sweet  in  half  the  time,  with  half 
the  labor,  at  half  the  expense.  Sold 
P  everywhere  in  large  packages,  25c. 
each. 


tK)LD  Dt'ST  Washino  Powper  ha» 
uii  adMitioiiul  value  to  the  furnier  for 
(Ipstrovinj;  inai'cts.  Send  us  your  nanu 
ami  aiiiircSM  atid  we  will  mail  you  mi 
imporluiit  Ijooltlet  containInK  recipe.-- 
for  nuikltiK  kerosene  eniulHions.  for 
Hi»ruyii)i<  crui>9  ami  Ireeaaiid  live  stock. j 


THE  N.  K.   FAIRBANK  CO., 

Chicago,   St.  Louis,  New.  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

INCOKPOIIATKU  APRIL.  1874 


>^^> 

Capital  F»l<i  Up  VI. 000,000 

Kexerve  Fun<l  and  Undivided  Profits,  130,000 
I>lvldend8  Paid  to  Stockliolder»   ti3'.i,000 

 OPFICEUS  

H.  M.  L.^RUE  President. 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vice-President. 

ALBERT  MONTPELLXER.... Cashier  and  Maiiafrer. 
C.  H.  McCOKMICK  Secretary. 

General  Banking.  Deposits  Received.  Gold  and 
Silver.  Bills  of  Exchange  Boiifrlit  and  Sold.  Loans 
on  Wheat  and  Country  Produce  a  Specially. 

January  1.  1894,       A.  MONTPELMER.  Manager. 

Pacific  Saw  Manufacturing:  Company, 

iMatiufacturers  of  Ibe 
HATCH    PRUNING  SAW. 

17  4  19  Fremont  St., 
San  Francisco. .  .California. 

Saws  and  Machine  Knives  of  Every  Descriptii 

On  hand  or  made  to  order 

TREE  -  \A//\SH. 

Olive  Dip. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    W/.    JACKSON    dfc  CO. 

Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  226  Market  Street, 

<*AN  PRAKCISCO.  OAL. 


WAGON  AND 
PLATFORM 

HOOKER  i  CO. 


SCALES 


TREES  cf  GOLD  p"ijE'*fA';f;i!^°^"^&^rf 

liiirl);iiil<'N  ao  .Million  '-iiew crealions."  STARK 
Trees  PREPAID  eM-rywhere.  SAFE  ARRIVAL  ouar. 
anleed.  Jlif  j<reHtiiiirserlei"s;ivey(mover  HALF. 
iMUlliiasof  ilie  l.frrit  trees 70  Nemii'exppileiiceofta 
itrow;  tliev  "llv«  longer  and  bear  better."— Seo, 
Mf/rUm,  $TAnK,Bii,Louislani,Mo..Rockport,lll, 


August  17,  1895. 


The  Pacific 


Rural  Press. 


Ill 


Norlh  Pole  by  Balloon. 


M.  Andre  has  received  the  sanction 
of  the  Swedish  Scientific  Society  to  his 
balloon  project  in  search  of  the  North 
Pole,  and  has  received  a  liberal  dona- 
tion to  help  defray  expenses  from  King 
Oscar  of  Sweden.  Sufficient  funds 
have  been  obtained,  and  the  attempt  is 
assured,  and  M.  Andre  now  desires 
the  approval  of  the  International  Geo- 
graphical Congress. 

M.  Yon  of  Paris  has  entered  into  a 
contract  to  make  the  machine  of  double 
silk,  of  which  about  5000  cubic  meters 
will  be  required,  the  cost  being  $12,000. 
The  balloon  is  to  be  capable  of  carrying 
three  persons,  with  the  necessary  in- 
struments and  ballast.  It  will  be  suf- 
ficiently gas-tight  to  hover  in  the  air 
for  thirty  days  at  a  height  of  2.50 
meters.  M.  Andre  calculates  that 
from  1700  to  1800  cylinders  filled  with 
gas  under  the  pressure  of  200  atmos- 
pheres will  be  required  for  the  expedi- 
tion in  order  to  refill  the  balloon  from 
time  to  time.  He  believes  he  will  be 
able  to  guide  the  machine  by  a  system 
of  sails  acting  as  a  brake  if  needed. 

The  car  is  to  be  spacious  enough  to 
contain  a  sledge,  a  sailing  boat,  several 
weapons,  with  ammunition,  and  a  pho- 
tographic camera.  Early  next  spring 
it  is  proposed  to  erect  a  balloon-house, 
and,  after  filling  the  balloon,  they  will 
start  on  the  voyage  for  the  pole  in 
July,  '96,  with  a  fresh  south  or  nearly 
south  wind.  The  duration  of  the  voy- 
age must,  of  course,  largely  depend  on 
the  strength  of  the  wind.  It  might 
possibly  only  last  five  or  six  hours,  but 
M.  Andre  expects  that  it  will  take  at 
least  over  forty.  Thirty  days,  he  be- 
lieves, will  suffice  for  cruising  about 
the  central  polar  basin  and  taking  a 
complete  survey  of  it. 

The  return  journey  is  to  be  made 
toward  the  inhabited  parts  of  North 
America  and  north  Siberia.  With  a 
wind  of  average  velocity,  M.  Andre 
says  the  balloon  can  make  19,500  kilo- 
meters in  thirty  days,  whereas  the  dis- 
tance fi'om  Spitzbergeii  to  the  Behring 
straits  via  the  pole  is  only  .5700. 

Dr.  H.  Wichman  of  Gotha,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  German  geographers,  in 
commenting  on  the  subject,  says: 
"The  execution  of  this  bold  enterprise 
may,  of  course,  be  influenced  by  many 
unforeseen  continoencies.  The  project 
is  by  no  means  a  fanatical  one,  but  has  i 
been  maturely  and  cautiously  worked 
out  in  the  light  of  science.  This  is  best 
proved  by  the  fact  that  Dr.  Elkholm, 
the  eminent  meteorologist,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  Swedish  observatory  in 
Spitzbergen  in  1882  and  1888,  has  an- 
nounced he  will  take  part  in  the  ex- 
pedition." 

The  Kaweah  Irrigation  and  Power 
Co.  has  incorporated;  capital  stock, 
all  subscribed,  $300,000,  at  Visalia, 
Cal.  Directors — E.  C.  Ware,  Chicago; 
A.  G.  Wishon,  Tulare;  G.  Hanna,  John 
A.  Pirtle,  Los  Angeles,  and  O.  C, 
Ainsworth,  Pasadena,  to  develop  and 
furnish  power.  It  is  intended  to  put 
up  an  electric  power  plant  of  3000  H.  P. 
capacity,  power  generated  by  water 
from  the  Kaweah  river,  four  miles  dis- 
tant, brought  in  a  ditch  twenty  feet 
wide  and  six  feet  deep,  to  have  a  per- 
pendicular fall  of  125  feet  from  the 
lower  end  of  the  ditch  to  the  wheel. 
There  will  be  a  tunnel  and  several 
hundred  feet  of  solid  rock  cut.  It  is 
also  proposed  to  irrigate  40,000  acres 
of  arable  land.  An  ice  factory,  an  elec- 
tric railway  and  local  manufacturing 
enterprises  are  embraced  in  the  com- 
pany's plans.  Work  on  the  ditch 
began  this  week  and  will  be  pushed  to 
completion,  as  the  Kaweah  river  is 
now  at  its  lowest  stage. 


A  WAR  ECHO. 

IHE  RLiVlARKABLt  hXPLRIEMCE  OF  a' 
GRAND  ARMY  MAN. 


Electric  feeder  lines  have  been  in- 
troduced by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company,  who  hope  thus  to  render 
branches  remunerative  which  have 
hitherto  been  financial  failures.  The 
first  of  these  branches  to  be  so  worked 
is  the  Mount  Holly  line,  which  is  about 
seven  miles  in  length.  In  some  pre- 
liminary experiments  a  speed  of  forty- 
two  miles  per  hour  was  obtained  with 
a  trolley  car  on  this  line,  and  with  two 
standard  cars  attached  a  speed  of 
thirty  miles  per  hour  was  reached. 


How  the  Seed  of  a  Terrible  Disease,  Planted 
in  the  Army,  Produced  a  Harvest  of 
Torture  —  A  Long  Fight 
for  Life — Victorious 
at  Last. 
{From  Joiiriiiil.  Lea'iKlon.  Me.) 
Mr.  Samuel  R.  Jordan  is  a  native  of  the 
town  of  New  Portland,  Somerset  county, 
Maine,  and  has  lived  there  from  boyhood.  In 
IS02  he  enlisted  in  Company  A,  28th  Me. 
Volunteers,  and  was  a  member  of  that  com- 
pany until  mustered  out,  and  is  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Isaac  A.  Pennell  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  of 
the  town.  While  his  army  experience  left 
him  an  impaired  constitution,  yet  for  many 
years  he  enjoyed  a  fair  degree  of  health,  so  he 
was  able  to  work  a  portion  of  the  time  at  his 
trade  at  blacksmithing.  Years  ago  he  was 
suddenly  stricken  down  with  that  dread  dis- 
ease, locomotor  ataxia.  For  many  years  he 
was  practically  helpless,  as  is  well  known  to 
every  one  in  that  section.  That  he  should 
have  regained  his  health  after  so  many  years 
of  suffering  and  given  up  to  die  by  several 
physicians  whom  he  had  at  various  times  em- 
ployed seemed  little  short  of  a  miracle,  and 
with  a  view  to  get  at  the  exact  truth  from 
the  various  stories  afloat,  a  Jmirnal  reporter 
lately  interviewed  Mr.  Jordan,  and  wc  give 
the  story  of  his  remarkable  cure  in  his  own 
words : 

"  I  am  48  years  old  and  have  always  lived  in 
New  Portland.  I  enlisted  in  the  army  in  W>i 
as  a  private  in  Company  A,  28th  Me.  Volun- 
teers. My  army  experience  injured  my 
health  to  some  extent,  although  I  worked  at 
blacksmithing  some  part  of  the  time,  when 
suddenly,  several  years  ago,  I  was  prostrated 
with  what  able  physicians  pronounced  locomo- 
tor ataxia.  At  first  I  could  get  around  some- 
what, yet  the  disease  progressed  quite 
rapidly,  until  I  had  hardly  any  feeling  in  my 
legs  and  feet;  they  felt  like  sticks  of  wood, 
and  I  grew  .so  much  worse  that  I  could  not 
move  for  three  years  without  help,  as  my  neigh- 
bors and  friends  could  testify.  I  employed 
several  physicians  In  my  vicinity,  and  else- 
where, and  they  all  told  me  that  medicines 
would  not  help  me,  and  they  could  do  nothing 
to  effect  a  cure,  and  that  in  time  I  should  be- 
come entirely  helpless.  I  l)ecame  discouraged. 
I  tried  many  kinds  of  patent  medicines  that 
promised  i-elief,  but  got  no  better,  1  was  a 
great  care  to  my  wife  and  friends,  and  felt 
that  life  was  hardly  worth  living.  One  day  I 
read  in  a  newspaper  an  account  of  a  remark- 
able cure  of  a  gentleman  in  a  Canadian  town, 
of  a  disease  similar  to  mine,  by  the  use  of  Dr. 
Williams  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People.  Khortlj' 
after  I  met  an  old  army  comrade,  Mr.  All. 
Parlin,  a  resident  of  Madison,  Me.,  and  he  in- 
cidentiy  mentioned  how  he  had  tried  Dr. 
Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  a  severe  case  of 
rheumatism  and  a  spinal  and  malarial  trouble 
that  he  had  suffered  with,  consequent  of  his 
array  life,  and  had  been  greatly  benefited  by 
their  use.  By  his  earnest  recommendation  I 
was  induced  to  try  the  pills  and  I  sent  for 
three  boxes  and  commenced  taking  them. 
After  taking  these  I  began  to  feel  prickly 
sen.sations  in  my  legs  and  a  return  of  strength 
so  I  could  move  them  a  little.  I  procured 
more  of  the  pills  and  continued  their  use. 
After  a  few  weeks  I  began  to  feel  a  marked 
improvement  in  my  condition.  I  soon  was  en- 
abled to  walk  around  a  little  with  the  help  of 
crutches.  I  have  now  taken  seven  boxes  of 
Pink  Pills  and  feel  like  a  new  man.  lean 
walk  without  crutches,  my  general  health  is 
much  improved  and  I  have  regained  my  old- 
time  vigor.  I  can  walk  about  and  enjoy  life 
once  more,  for  which  I  feel  very  thankful,  and 
this  happy  result  is  due  to  the  use  of  Dr. 
Williams'  Pink  Pills." 

Since  the  above  interview  Mr.  Joi-dan  has 
been  seen  by  the  reporter  several  times  and 
he  reports  that  his  health  continues  good  and 
that  he  intends  keeping  a  supply  of  the  Pink 
Pills  constantly  on  hand,  and  that  he  would 
earnestly  recommend  them  to  all  who  may  be 
afflicted  as  he  has  been. 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People 
are  not  a  patent  medicine  in  the  sense  that 
name  implies.  They  were  first  compounded 
as  a  prescription  and  used  as  such  in  general 
practice  by  an  eminent  physician.  So  great 
was  their  efficacy  that  it  was  deemed  wise  to 
place  them  within  the  reach  of  all.  They  are 
now  manufactured  by  the  Dr.  Williams' 
Medicine  Companj%  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  and 
are  sold  in  boxes  (never  in  loose  form  by  the 
dozen  or  hundred,  and  the  public  is  cautioned 
against  numerous  imitations  sold  in  this 
shape)  at  ,50  cents  a  box,  or  six  boxes  for  $2..")0, 
and  may  be  had  of  all  druggists  or  direct  by 
mail  from  Dr.  Williams'  Medicine  Company. 


Breeders'  Directory. 

six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  58c  per  line  per 
monlli. 


Those  IIate.'ll  Girls.  —  "Oh,  I  do 
feel  so  hot  and  uncomfortable,  and  the 
dust  does  stick  to  one  so." 

"  Probably  you  didn't  give  the  var- 
nish time  to  dry  before  you  came  out." 
New  York  Recorder. 


S.A.CRAMENTo  will  have  an  electric 
carnival  on  the  night  of  September  9th 
to  celebrate,  on  the  45th  birthday  of 
the  State,  the  great  electric  transmis- 
sion scheme  now  in  successful  opera- 
tion. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  IJLTKKK,  «2li  Market  St.,  S.  F.  Al  Prize  Hol- 
steins:  (jraae  Milch  Cows.    Fine  Pi&s. 


BULL.S— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individtials.  At  prices  to 
stiit  the  times  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MlfKIMI  V,  Perkins.  Sac.  Co..  Cal.  Broederof 
Shorthorn  Caille,  Poland-Cliina  At  Berkshire  Hogs. 


VI.  D.  HOPKIXS,  Petalunia.  Registered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.   Both  sexes  for  sale. 


PKTKK  .SAXK  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle.  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence soliciied. 


JEKSKYS— The  best  A.  J.  0.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 


Poultry. 


A.  HIISCHKK,  Tracy.  Cal..  breeder  of  Thorough- 
bred White  Leghorns.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks: 
5U0  head  young  stock  to  select  from  :  single  birds 
from  $3  up;  trios  from  $o  up;  eggs  $1.,')0  per  setting. 


.MANHATTAN  E<;(i  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wliole!,:ili\  Tillman  &  Bendel.  S.  F. 


\VKLLIN<i  TON'S    IMPHOVKI*     KGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.    Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


Swine. 


F.  H.  UURKK,  iBii  Market  St.,  S.  F.— BERKSHIEES. 


M.  MILLER,  Elisio,  Cal.   Registered  Berkshlres. 


J.  P.  ASHLKY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co..  Cal. 
Breeds  Poland-China,  Essex  and  Yorkshire  Swine. 


TYLER  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.   Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  15.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  C:il.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  lirccds  Cross- 
bred Merino  ;nid  Sliropshire  .Sheci).  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  tlie  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


.J.  H.OLIUE.  S;icramento.  Very  large  choice  Span- 
ish. French  and  Sliropshii'e  rams.  Bedrock  prices. 


R.  H.  CRANE,  Petaluma.  Cal.  Southdown  Sheep. 


IN  TH  ESE  TIMES 

Yon  Can  Largely  Increase 

Your  Income  by  buying  an  Incu- 
bator and  engaging  in  the  chicken 
business.  Send  stamp  for  our 
catalogue  of  Incubators.  Wire 
Netting.  Blooded  Fowls  and  Poul- 
try Appliances  generally.  lieniem- 
lirr  the  Jle.it  w  the  Cheapest.  PACIFIC 
INCUBATOR  CO.,  KilT  Castro  St., 
Oakland,  Cal. 


Short-Horn  BULLS 


ROBERT  ASHBURNER, 

Baden 'Station,  San  IMateo  Co.,  Cal. 

The  Baden  Farm  Herd  was  established  in  1867, 
with  cows  from  then  recent  importations  of  the 
best  English  Milking  Shorthorns,  since  which 
time  improvement  in  dairy  finalities  has  been 
steadily  kept  in  view. 


FOR  SALE. 


Three  registered  Holstcin-Friesian  liuUs.  Extra 
individuals,  with  best  of  pedigrees. 

Fourteen,  eleven  and  six-months-old  Dams. 
Large  producers  of  butler.  Ceriiticale  of  health 
and  soundness  furnished.  Address: 

M.  D.  BSHLEMAN, 

1".  O.  Box  37,57  FKIiSNO,  <;AL. 

SAMPLE  American  |{»'C  Joiiniiil. 

(  Ustalilishi'.l  1 8n  I  I 
Weekly,  *i  iiy'""    1  Editors. 


IBO-paKO 
Bee-Book 
Free! 


FREE 


All  about  Beee  and  Honey 

G.W.YORK&CO. 

.56  Fifth  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  lEililNOIS. 


NAME  aADDRESS  ON  POSTA  L  CA  R  D'kO 
73g?5Bf.l*'EY  WIU  SEND  YOU  S0METHIN4  USEFUL 


THE 


OWEN 
ELECTRIC 
BELT 


Trade  Mark— Dr.  A.  Owef 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

The  latest  and  only  scientific  and  practical 
Electric  Belt  made,  for  general  use,  producing 
a  genuine  current  of  Electricity,  for  the  cure 
of  disease,  that  can  be  readily  felt  and  regu- 
lated both  in  quantity  and  power,  and  applied 
to  any  part  of  the  body .  It  can  be  worn  at  any 
time  during  working  hours  or  sleep,  and 

WILL  POSITIVELY  CURE 

RHETJITfATISm; 
LUMBAGO 

GENERAL,  DEBII^ITY 
liAIVE  BACK 
NERVOUS  DISEASES 

CHRONIC  DISKASKS 
AND  FUNCTIONAL 
DERANGKMKNTS 

WITHOUT  MEDICINE 

Electricity,  properly  applied,  is  fast  taking 
the  place  of  drugs  for  all  Nervous,  Rheumatic, 
Kidney  and  Urin.il  Troubles,  and  will  effect 
cures  in  sejmingl/ hopeless  cases  where  every 
othrr  known  means  has  failed. 

Any  slugj'ish,  weak  or  diseased  organ  may 
by  this  no.tns  bo  roused  to  healthy  activity 
boTore  it  is  t')o  late. 

Leadiiin  riedical  men  use  and  recommend  the 
Owen  Belt  iu  their  practice. 

OUR  LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

Contains  fullest  information  regarding  the  cure 
of  acute,  rhnnic  and  nervous  diseases,  prices, 
and  how  to  o^  lor,  in  English,  German,  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  l.mguagcs,  will  be  mailed,  upon 
application,  to  any  r.ddrcss  for  6  cents  postage. 

The  Owen  Eloctric  Celt  and  Appliance  Co. 

MAIN  liPFlfS  Atl)  0>,Lr  FACTOUY, 

The  Owen  Elec  ric  Celt  I  Id  ;.,  C01  to  211  State  Street, 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 
he  Largest  Eleclrl';  P.elt  r';t-\bl  shinentin  the  Worto 

MBMTION    Ti-,fn  P*PeR. 


C/ILll'Ol^fll/l  I'lilllJ^ 


—  AND  — 

HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A  ,>Ianual  of  Methods   which  have  Tlelilect 
CireatBst  Success;  with  Lists  ot  Varieties 
Best  Aclapted  to  the  Uiflerent 
Districts  of  the  State. 

Practical.  Explicit.  Comprehensive.  Embodying 
the  experience  and  methods  of  hundreds  of  success- 
ful growers,  and  constitutingr  a  trustwortliy  guide 
by  which  the  inexperienced  may  successfully  pro- 
duce the  fruits  for  whicii  California  is  famous. 
Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarg-ed.  Hy  Eowakd 
J.  WK  KsiiN.  A.  M..  Assoc.  Prof.  Horticulture  and 
EntomoloM'y.  University  of  California:  Horticultural 
Editor  Piit  iflc  Hvritl  1'res.i,  San  Francisco;  Sec'y  Cali- 
fornia State  Horticultur;il  Society;  Pres.  California 
State  Floral  Society,  etc. 

Large  octavo.  5!t9  payes,  fully  illustrated,  price,  1§13.00. 
postpaid. 

POK  SALE  BY 

Publishers  Pacific  Rural  Press, 


220  Market  Street. 


San  Pranci.^co.  Cal 


Jilt  l|#?|l{Y. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Curing. 


By  GUSTAV  EISEN. 


DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

512  10  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  CaL 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles, 
BLAKE.  McFALL  &  CO  Portland.  Or. 


This  Is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
In  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hil- 
g-ard.  Prof.  Wickson.  Mr.  Clias.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  Thk  Dewev  Pithi.ishino  Co.,  or  Its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  *:$. 00,  postage  pre- 
paid.  Orders  should  be  .addressed; 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 


t'ol)LTl{Y/i|<b?jocl(  book, 

NiLBS'  maniuil  and  reference  book  on  subjects 
connected  with  successful  Poultry  and  Stock  Rais- 
ing on  the  P;icific  Coast.  Over  100  p:igea,  profusely 
lllusimted  with  handsome,  lifelike  illustrations  of 
the  dlllerent  v.irleties  of  Poultry  and  Live  Stock. 
Price,  postpaid.  50  cents.  Address  PACIFIC  RURAL 
PRESS  Office.  San  Francisco.  Cai. 


SESSIONS  <&  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

p.  O  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Our  exhibit  of  BERKSHIRE  .SWINE  at  the  State 
Fair  will  be  better  and  larger  than  ever  before  and  all 
Interested  should  see  it. 
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Drill. 


WRITK  FOR 
PRICES. 


Will  more  than 
Save  the  Cost 
of  Itself  in 
One  Season. 


Prices  Greatly  Reduced 


Four  Furrow  Gangs, 
Three  Furrow  Gangs, 

CASH  WITH  ORDKR. 


BRMDLEY  THREE  and  ROUR  EURROYA/  O MINOS 

With  the  t'rlehratrd  ••  O"  l$ottoni«  aii<l  Kxtra  ShHres. 

LAND  GAUGK  and  SHIFTING  CLEVIS  on  all  Gangs.    Made  wholly  of  Steel  and  Malleable  Iron, 

giving  great  strength. 


CANTON  CLIPPER  TRICYCLE  SULKY. 

'Vrite  for  Prices. 


RLJSHEORD 
HOLLOW  STEEL  AXLE  WAGON. 

The  Best  Wagon  in  the  World. 
EVERY    ONE  GUARANTEED. 


REVERSIBLE 
PACIFIC 
SPADER. 


Does  ten  times 
the  work  of  a 
Disc  Harrow. 


For  Orchard- 
thi- 


Gale  Spring:  Tooth  Harrow  and  Seeder. 

Net! — 0>4-ft  :  prire  reduced  to  •4X  IIO 

No.  II— 11  ft.:  price  reduced  to   90  00 


\/EHICLE:S    M  IM  O    I=rtR/V\IING    l/V\F»LE/V\E£MTS    CJ  F    EVERV    DESCR I  f=«T  lOIS. 

HOOKER   Sc   CO.,  i6  and  i8  Drumm  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal 


THE  BURRELL  PRUNE  MACHINE. 


The  Williams  Standard  Typewriter 

Is  a  gri'at  improvement  over  the  old  "lift  and 
peek"'  machine.s.  You  see  your  writing  w^ile 
writing  it.  No  lifting  of  platen.  No  dirty  ribbon. 
Perfect  alignment.  Weighs  but  16  pounds  Does 
the  Hnest  work.  Easiest  learned.  No  experiment. 
In  use  3  years.  Adopted  by  British  War  Depart- 
ment over  all  the  old-fashioned  "  blind  "  machines. 
Write  for  sample  work  and  illustrated  catalogue 
and  testimonials. 

PACIFIC  STATES  TYPE  FOUNDRY. 

409  WashiiiKtoD  St  San  I- rani  isco. 

Sole  Agents  for  California. 


CABLED  POULTRY  and  GARDEN  FENCE. 

Als^i  CiilileiJ  1- iehl  an<i  Hog  Frni-ing,  fiieel  \S  eL  l  :-  ^-t 
Lawn  Ki-uce.  .steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  .Steel  fiiites.  -  •  1 
Post",  sieel  Rail,  Tree,  Flower  and  Tomato  Gin:  1=- 
Catalojfue  Free. 

OeKalb  Fence  Co.,33High  St.,  DeKal,  -,^"r> 

JOHN  WOODLOCK,  General  Afent!  ^ 

(I'M.  ;  '1 

26  Beale  Street  San  rraiiclHio.  Cal. 


DAV/ID  N.  HA\A/LEY, 

:n.S  Market  .Street. 

GROCERY  OUTFITS, 

SCALES,  COFFEE  MILL5.  .MONEY  DRAWERS. 
NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTERS. 


NEW  AND  SECOND  -  HAND  SAFES. 


A  New   Process  for 
Cutting  the  Skins 
of  Prunes. 

NO  FIRE;  NO  HOT  WATER;  NO  LYE. 

Cleans.  Cuts  and  Spreads  the 
fruit  at  one  operation. 

SIMPLE,  STRONG.  DURABLE. 
CHEAPER  AND  BETTER. 

Letters  from  Persons  who 
have  used  the  Burrell 
Prune  Machine: 

Wrights,  April  15,  1895. 

J.  J.  BCBREIX,  Dear  Sir:  I  used  your  Prune  Pricking  Machine  for  my  crop  of  prunes  (IHM)  and  was 
highly  pleased  with  its  work.  I  tind  it  a  great  labor  saver,  and  recommend  it  to  all;  it  does  especially 
fine  work  on  Silver  prunes.         Very  truly  yours.  M.  H.  MILLER. 

[  San  Francisco.  Jan.  30.  1895. 

1       Mr.  J.  B  BCRREI.I..  Dear  Sir:   I  take  pleasure  in  recommending  your  Needle  Board  Pricker  in  eon- 
I  nection  with  the  Hamilton  Grader,  for  I  nave  seen  it  do  most  excellent  work,  and  I  cannot  conceive  of 
;  anything  that  could  be  more  effective  and  simple  for  the  purpose.  Respectfully, 
I  H.  G.  LAYING. 

'  San  Jose.  Feb.  18.  1895. 

J.  B.  lil  RREix,  Esq.,  Wrights— Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  llth  to  hand.  As  to  the  Prune  Pricking 
Machine  that  I  bought  of  you  last  season,  will  say  it  was  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  did  all  you 
claimed  f'.r  it     .Mv  prunes  were  as  nice  as  any  ever  cured,  and  cost  of  drying  less  than  ever  before. 

Yours  truly,  W.  D.  MORRISON 

' '""  '  ■'  iV^S*^"'  week's  RfRAL  PRE88.J 

%\       ^     Tlie  Bnrrell  Prune  Maeliliie  la  manufactured  and  sold  bv 

<;xv>t25lj  RRELL,  449  West  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


RERKIINS' 

GAS,  GMSOLIINE  OR 

EINGINE. 


OIL 


Modern,  Economical,  Reliable. 
Leads  all  others  in  few  parts  and 
low  prices.  Adapted  to  every 
purpose  where  power  is  required. 

PERKINS  PUMP  AND  ENGINE  CO., 

117  Main  8treet   .       San  Franolt*<*o. 


FRUITSS   DEWEY  &  CO.,  PATENT  SOLICITORS. 


Tbe  -Stsndard  .Machine 
DiflereBt  ilzei  and  prlcei.  lUottr&ted  Catalogue  fr«a, 
THE  BLTMTEU  IBON  WOBKS  CO.,  ClaclanaU.  O. 


yVlorlcot  St..  San  Rranolsco.  Gal. 


HERCULES 

GEARED  WINDMILL 
IMPROVED  DAVIS 

WINDMILL. 

Patent  Non-Shrinkable  Tanks. 
Deep-Well  Pumps. 

All  Kinds  of  Pumps. 

Do  not  buy  an  Eastern  machine  when  >ou  can 
get  a  better  article  made  at  home 
for  less  money. 


The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  San  Joaquin  county 
are  using  about  twenty  of  my  windmills  for  road 
sprinkling. 

Write  fitr  Prices 


R.  F.  WILSON-  Dear  Sir:— You  sold  me  in  1892 
two  windmills  (the  Hercules):  one  at  Fowler, 
Fresno  Co.,  and  one  at  Antelope  Valley.  Tulare  Co. 
They  have  beeii  in  constant  use  ever  sinrt?  and  not 
a  dollar  of  expense  thus  far.  .When  a  mechanic 
builds  a  meritorious  machine,  I  think  it  proper  he 
should  receive  credit.    Yours  truly, 

JUIKJE  S.  .1.  NYE,  Oakland. 


R.  E.  WILSOIN, 

STOCKTON.  CAL. 

i  Works  Cor.  W.  Main  and  Lincoln  .Sts. 

I  once  17  N.  Commerce  St. 

i  — — ^  — 

'  AVhIten-aithloK  !>•  ne  for  TH  KKK-<»I  .\  KTKKS 
OF  .\  CKNr  per  s<|iiare  VUnl. 

LOOK  ATTHI5! 

400  yardN  of  whlte- 
waBhlug  or  '400  trees 
iiia.v  Im-  spra.ved  In  one 
hour  by  WainwrlKlil'H 
W  li  i  t  e  washing  M  a- 
ehine  A  Tree  Spra.ver. 
M;iehineH  :ii  prlees  frtun 
r:ioJ.i<l.  WliliewaHliliig- 
or  Tn-eSpr.-i.vlntr  Xnzzlea 
seiil  by  mall  al  il.flOeach. 
With  thi-  niaeldne.  rods 
:iiid  nozzles,  butldiiifrs  3.'i 
f'*el  high  ran  tif  wlilte- 
waslied  or  trees  spra.ve<l 
without  HL-it^liie-  or  l:ul- 
ilers.  .AH  Ihe  kirtre  hiillil- 
Int'S  at  the  Miilwliiter 
Fair  were  whllewashed 
with  lime  and  had  the 
aiUH'aranee  of  fine  paint 
work.  We  a  hohuim>1v  :t 
full  line  of  ilie  U.-- 
Clieapesl  Telepi.  •  - 
Transmitters.  WIr.  .  i. 
for  conitnuiiloatkifi  be- 
tween office,  warehouse, 
dwelling,  etc.  Send  for 
Catalo^e.  W.M.  WAXX  WKIOH  r.  ISlS.Uarket 
St..  near  Hayeii. 


Vol.  L. 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  24,  1895. 


TWENTY- FIFTH  YKAK. 

Office,  220  Market  Street. 


Two  Pictures. 


Away  from  the  mi»»iuus  California  has  to  rely 
chiefly  on  vej^etable  ruins  for  testimonials  of  her 
antiquity.    Such  remnants  of  earlier  centuries  are 
to  be  found  wherever  forest  trees  have  reared  their 
heads,  and  it  is  altogether  probable  that  some  of 
them  would  rate  high  in  a  chronological  table  with 
ancient  castles  and  other  bric-a-brac  of  the  ethnolo- 
gist.   We  have  shown  and  described  such  arboreal 
remains  on  previous  occasions,  but 
have  not  included  a  ruin  of  a  valley 
oak  such  as  appears  on  this  page. 
The  valley  oak  is  one  of  the  most 
symmetrical  of   trees  while  in  its 
strength  and  comeliness,   but  age 
plays  strange  pranks  with  it.  It 
does  not  grow  respectably  old,  as 
does   the  conifer,  losing  first  the 
lofty  apex  of  its  pyramid  and  dying 
backward  until   its  stalwart  stem 
retains  but  a  few  of  the  lower 
branches.    The  oak  in  old  age  be- 
comes almost  grotesque.  Its  weight, 
owing  to  its  wide  spreading  habit, 
is  never  well  in   command  of  the 
trunk,  and  when  the  burden  of  life 
becomes   too  heavy   on   any  long 
lateral  extension,  it  drops  from  its 
place  and  destroys  the  symmetry  of 
the  tree.    The  illustration  on  this  page  is  a  singular 
manifestation  of  this  fate  of  the  ancient  valley  oak. 
It  stands  before  the  eye  as  a  tree  which  has  fought 
all  its  life  with  strong  blasts  and  has  consequently 
thrown  all  its  branches  to  leeward. 
In  this  way  it  belies  in  its  death  the  j 
manner  of  its  life.    It  has  stood  for 
centuries  in   a  quiet  valley.    The  j 
northerly  gales  of  summer  and  the 
southerly  gales  of  winter  have  bal- 
anced each  other  during  its  whole 
life,   and    have    strengthened  the 
fibers  of  the  tree  and  its  rooting  in 
the  deep  valley  soil.    It  reached  old 
age  in  a  climate  free  from  lightning 
stroke  and  cyclones'  twisting  and 
yet  as  a  ruin  it  claims  credit  for 
battles  which  it  has  never  fought. 
In  its  present  form  it  stands  either 
merely  a  freak   of  unsymmetrical 
growth  or  through  the  waning  of  its 
strength  the  branches  on  one  side 
have  dropped  fi-om  their  sockets  by 
some   wind   which    was  merely  a 
minister  to  the  strength  of  younger 
trees.    The  ruined  shed  at  its  base 
is  clearly  a  remain  of  the  post 
aurine  age,    which  claims  an  an- 
tiquity to  which  it  has  no  right  nor 
title.    The  whole  picture  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  California  valley  as  it 
stands  halting  between  the  age  of  wheat  and  the 
age  of  fruit. 

The  smaller  engraving,  aside  from  its  valley  por- 
traiture, shows  the  California  method  of  massing 
horses  for  field  work,  which  is  always  interesting  to 
distant  readers.  The  teams  are  harrowing  after 
fall  sowing  of  summer-fallowed  wheat  ground  and 
have  apparently  been  driven  to  the  .side  of  the  field 
to  see  what  the  photographer  is  about,  for  they  can 
serve  no  useful  purpose  when  thus  arranged. 

The  scenes  are  located  in  Capay  valley,  in  Yolo 
county.  Capay  valley  is  an  arm  of  the  Sacramento 
valley  thrust  in  amid  the  foothills  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Coast  Range.    It  is  a  valley  to  which  much  in- 


terest pertains,  because  its  climatic  conditions  are 
excellently  suited  to  the  growth  of  early  ripening 
fruits,  and  during  recent  years  it  has  been  developed 
on  the  small-farm  plan.  It  shows  very  well  in  its 
present  advancement  what  can  be  done  by  settlers 
of  moderate  means  and  aspirations  in  the  way  of 
providing  themselves  with  comfortable  homes. 

The  California  Winemakers'  Corporation  has  is- 
sued a  circular  to  the  members  on  the  opening  of  the 


The  State  Fair. 


AUTUMN    WORK    IN    CAPAY    VALLKY— HAUKOVVINc;    AFTKH  SEEDING 


1895  vintage.  It  says:  There  is  every  indication  of 
a  bountiful  crop  of  white  grapes.  These  conditions, 
together  with  the  fact  that  there  will  be  consider- 
able carry-over  stocks,  load  to  the  conclusion  that 


Preparations  are  goiuj  forward  most  actively  for 
the  coming  State  Fair,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
display  will  be  a  notable  one  in  all  respects.  Some 
changes  at  the  park  will  interest  old-timers  who 
might  otherwise  be  startled  at  what  they  saw.  The 
old  judges'  stand  is  in  position  about  midway  of  the 
grand  stand  buildings,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
track  from  the  latter,  and  a  small  stand  for  the 
timers  will  be  erect'ed   where  the 

■'■  -'  ■  1     judges'  stand  formerly  stood.  The 

\  new  judges'  stand  is  on  the  west 
■  side  of  the  track,  directly  under  the 
wire,  and  in  front  of  the  grand 
stand.  It  is  pagoda-shaped  and  just 
big  enough  to  hold  the  judges,  so 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  their 
being  crowded  and  annoyed  by  out- 
siders gaining  access  to  the  stand. 

The  old  fences  have  been  removed 
from  the  track  in  front  of  the  grand 
stand  and  replaced  by  new  ones. 
Altogether  the  changes  made  are 
excellent  and  add  greatly  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  track.  Men  have 
been  engaged  in  cleaning  up  the 
grounds  about  the  stables,  renovat- 
ing and  whitewashing  the  buildings 
and  stalls,  and  everything  about  the 
premises  looks  bright,  fresh  and  clean.  Judging 
from  the  orders  for  stalls  that  are  being  received, 
there  will  be  a  large  number  of  horses  and  other 
classes  of  live  stock  on  exhibition  at  the  fair.  The 
prevailing  hard  times  among  the 
farmers  will  probably  operate  to 
some  extent  in  causing  them  to 
withhold  from  making  as  numerous 
exhibits  as  they  otherwise  would, 
but  on  the  whole  the  display  is  ex- 
pected to  be  a  good  one. 

Work  at  the  pavilion  is  progress- 
ing, and  the  mammoth  exposition 
building  will  soon  be  in  readiness  for 
the  exhibitors.  The  horticultural 
display  will  be  again  in  charge  of 
the  State  Board  of  Horticulture, 
and  a  liberal  list  of  awards  is  held 
out.  Other  departments  are  also 
in  good  hands  and  promise  well. 


AN    ANCIENT   OAK    IN    CAPAY  VALLEY, 

the  price  for  white  wine  will  next  year  be  less  than 
for  red,  and  winemakers  are,  therefore,  warned 
against  the  overproduction  of  this  commodity.  Re- 
ports indicate  that  the  1895  vintage  shoulu  equal  or 
slightly  exceed  the  crop  of  1894,  and  the  quality 
should  be  a  great  improvement  over  the'llist,  as  the 
growing  season  has  been  unusually  favorable.  Vine- 
yards have  been  better  cared  for  because  of  the  bet- 
ter prices  secured  hy  the;  corporation,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  improved  quality  of  the  1895  wines 
will  enable  the  corporation  to  still  further  improve 

prices.  ^  

The  season's  rains  have  begun  with  a  shower  in 
Humboldt  county. 


A  MARKET  has  been  made  for  dried 
nectarines,  says  the  Traver  A(fr»- 
ciitc,  under  the  name  of  white  ap- 
ricots.   They  will  grade  pretty  high 
as  apricots.    Now  it  is  well  known 
that  none  of  our  cured  fruits  are 
in   better   demand    in   the  great 
markets  of  England  than  apricots, 
as  these  are  likely  to  be  well  ap- 
preciated.   A  more  harmless  decep- 
tion it  would  be  hard  to  concoct,  and  the  opening 
promises  a  great  future  for  the  sale  of  cured 
nectarines. 


Secretary  Filcher  of  the  State  Board  of  Trade 
has  started  for  Atlanta  to  arrange  for  the  California 
exhibit  which  is  now  being  forwarded  from  this 
city.  

The  Mexican  (jlovei-iinieiiL  is  giviiig  attention  to 
extending  its  various  waterways  so  as  to  develop 
inland  navigation. 


So.MEONE  says  thai  of  luc  Hit),uuo  liowering  plants 
now  known  to  botanists,  90  per  cent  are  odorless. 
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The  Week. 


Tile  (irapes  of 
Corinth. 


The  iiidLier  of  the  so-called  Zante 
currant,  which  has  been  several 
times  alluded  to  of  late  in  these 


columns,  has  been  deemed  of  such  importance  to  our 
raisin  producers  that  the  State  Horticultural  Society 
has  decided  to  consider  it  at  length  at  the  next 
meeting,  which  will  be  held  in  Assembly  hall,  second 
floor  of  the  Mills  building,  S.  F.,  on  Friday,  August 
30th,  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.  It  is  expected  that  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  fruit  used  in  the  Grecian  islands  will  be 
given  by  Dr.  Gustav  Eisen  and  W.  B.  West.  Col- 
lector John  H.  Wise,  Naval  Ofticer  John  P.  Irish  and 
all  other  Federal  officials  interested  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  question  of  whether  the  Zante  currant 
is  the  fruit  of  /'//'cs  or  vUh  are  invited  to  be  present. 
It  may  seem  singular  that  such  an  effort  should  be 
made  to  determine  a  perfectly  well-known  fact,  but 
such  is  the  density  of  ignorance  in  Eastern  customs 
circles  that  they  have  been  imposed  upon  by  import- 
ers to  the  extent  of  declaring  the  Zante  fruit  not  a 
raisin,  as  we  have  already  stated.  We  hope  the 
meeting  will  be  largely  attended,  that  the  demon- 
sti'ation  and  declaration  of  the  facts  may  be  as  em- 
phatic as  possible. 

,   ,    On  the  next  meeting  day  of  the 

state  Board  of  a  j 

State  Horticultural  Society,  the 

Horticulture.  t^i_     c'i»     r>        i  c 

new  rooms  of  the  State  Board  of 
Horticulture,  fifth  floor  of  the  Mills  building,  will  be 
open  to  all  comers,  and  all  are  invited  to  inspect  the 
outfit.  The  offices  are  the  b.-st  the  Hoard  has  ever 
had  and  they  are  furnished  free  of  rent.  There  are 
three  large  rooms  all  beautifully  lighted  and 
equipped,  and  exceedingly  creditable  to  the  fruit  in- 
terest of  the  State. 


Canaig;re 
Products. 


Dairymen's 


Those  interested  in  this  tanning 
material  will  examine  with  keen- 
ness the  exhibit  at  the  Mechanics' 
Fair  of  dried  canaigre  roots  and  solid  extract  made 
therefrom  at  the  State  University.  The  products 
are  very  fine  and  rich  in  tannin,  as  shown  by  the 
accompanying  analysis. 

The  second  week  in  September  wilj 
be  marked  by  another  assembling 
Content  on.  ^j^^  dairymen  of  the  State  in 

convention  in  this  city.  An  efiort  is  being  made  by 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Dairymen's  Associa- 
tion to  render  this  meeting  of  notable  interest  and 
benefit.  A  number  of  speakers  have  already  been 
designated,  and  their  topics  involve  the  essentials  of 
dairy  progress  and  profitability.  It  is  expected 
that  the  creamery  practice,  which  is  now  being  so 
widely  extended  in  this  State,  will  be  clearly  ex- 
pounded, and  that  co-operative  effort  among  cream- 
ery men,  which  is  so  necessary  to  the  advancement 
of  their  interests,  will  be  promoted.  The  whole 
future  of  our  dairy  interest  in  the  way  of  extension 
and  profit  seems  to  rest  upon  the  wise  and  practical 


application  of  the  creamery  idea  and  practice. 
Dairy  education,  as  the  underlying  condition  In 
creamery  progress,  will  also  be  fully  considered,  in 
addition,  there  will  be  the  fullest  consideration  of 
feeding  practices  and  dairy  management  generally, 
which  will  be  highly  suggestive  and  instructive.  The 
working  of  the  new  dairy  law  and  the  operations  of 
the  State  Bureau  will  be  fully  presented.  There 
should  be  a  full  attendance  from  all  parts  of  the 
State. 

Prune         Last  Saturday  the  first  carload  of 
prunes  of  the  season  left  San  Jose 
Progress.  ^j^^  Y^^sX.    Large  banners  cov- 

ered the  sides  of  the  car,  bearing  the  flaming  an- 
nouncement that  the  car  contains  prunes  from  Santa 
Clara  county.  Prunes  are  fully  ten  days  earlier 
than  last  year  in  ripening,  or  ever  before,  and  the 
shipments  of  the  dried  product  during  August  are 
expected  to  be  unusually  large.  Heretofore  ship- 
ments have  been  rather  light  up  to  the  1st  of 
September.  The  present  fine  weather  is  very  favor- 
able to  the  rapid  ripening  of  prunes,  and  if  the  pres- 
ent conditions  continue  the  drying  will  be  far  ad- 
vanced at  a  time  when,  in  an  average  season,  it  has 
but  just  commenced.  Prices  are  not  high,  but 
better  than  some  expected,  all  things  being  con- 
sidered. 

Add  to  the  better  price  of  grapes 
this  year  the  satisfactory  condition 
of  the  cream  of  tartar  business  and 
the  situation  is  wholesome.  George  de  Latour,  man- 
ager of  the  Healdsburg  cream  of  tartar  works,  says 
the  big  plant  will  be  put  in  operation  just  as  soon  as 
the  grape  season  is  on.  Last  year  this  establish- 
ment used  2800  tons  of  pomace,  and  this  season  Mr. 
de  Latour  has  already  contracted  for  10,000  tons,  or 
sutticient  to  keep  the  plant  running  day  and  night 
for  nine  months.  Thirty  hands  will  be  employed  this 
year,  as  against  eighteen  for  last  season. 


Cream  of 
Tartar. 


Frait  .SellinK 
in  San  FraiiriH<-u. 


Sheep  Shearers' 
Convention. 


There  has  been  a  national  conven- 
tion of  sheep  shearers,  and  a  rate 
has  been  made  for  California  al- 
though it  does  not  appear  from  reports  that  any 
California  delegates  were  present.  It  may  also  be 
considered  considerate  by  our  flock  owners  that  this 
high  assembly  of  clippers  should  give  this  State  a 
cut  rate  as  compared  with  the  interior  of  the  slope. 
The  chief  business  of  the  convention,  which  was  held 
at  Butte,  Montana,  was  the  fixing  of  the  minimum 
price  of  shearing,  to  take  effect  March  1,  18(t<).  The 
price  agreed  upon  by  the  national  convention  was  as 
follows:  For  California,  Xevada.  Oregon,  Idaho  and 
Colorado,  (i  cents  per  head  with  board,  or  7!  cents 
without  board;  Wyoming  and  Montana,  7  cents  per 
head  with  board,  or  >Si  cents  without  board.  Reno, 
Nevada,  was  selected  as  the  meeting  place  of  the 
convention  for  next  year,  to  be  held  in  July,  the  ex- 
act date  to  be  selected  later.  The  new  officers  con- 
sist of  J.  Elliot  of  Melville.  Montana,  president,  and 
Frank  Clause  of  Big  Timber,  Montana,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  A  constitution  and  by-laws  was  adopted 
by  the  convention.  The  declaration  of  purposes  is 
expressed  in  such  friendly  terms  that  it  is  pleasant 
reading  in  these  times  of  turmoil  and  conflict.  We 
quote  thes(;  words: 

Now.  brothers,  we  propose  to  be  just  and  equitable  in  our 
demands.  "To  live  and  let  live"  will  be  our  watchword. 
Our  interests  are  the  .same;  t"he  success  of  the  owner  means 
success  to  us  as  shearers,  but  in  order  to  prevent  strikes,  dis- 
satisfaction and  failures  on  one  side  we  must  arm  ourselves 
with  the  wcaptjns  \vhich  they  are  using  so  effeclually  against 
us.  United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall,  was  never  more  forci- 
bly applied  than  to  our  craft,  and  let  you  brothers  e.\tend  an 
appcalinfr  hand  to  all  shearers  to  join  us  in  our  worthy  efforts 
to  maintain  ju.'ilice  and  our  independence. 

And  the  shearers  maintain  this  lovely  disposition 
in  the  face  of  strong  provocation  to  harsher  thoughts, 
for  we  read  in  another  place: 

It  is  needless  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fad  that  capital 
of  every  description  is  uniting,  forming  powerful  combina- 
tions, taking  ad  vantage  of  the  surplus  labor  now  existing  in 
the  country;  and  foremost  among  them  is  the  Wool  Growers' 
Association,  and  to  their  discredit  it  has  been  shown  in  the 
light  of  past  events  that  we  as  an  organized  body  of  mechan- 
ics can  expect  no  mercy  from  them. 

We  hope  California  sheep  owners  will  be  kind  and 
never  need  such  a  strong  arraignment. 

^,    ,.,  Now  that  wine  grapes  are  becom- 

The  \  Ine  "  ' 

ing  worth  something,  vineyards 
are  being  more  esteemed,  and 
owners  who  recently  little  cared  what  became  of  the 
vines  are  now  alarmod  at  the  destruction  which  the 
phylloxera  is  making.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  com- 
mon observation  that  the  insect  was  going  straight 
ahead  in  the  valleys  north  of  the  bay.  where  it  has 
long  maintained  a  stronghold.  The  existence  of  the 
insect  in  other  parts  of  the  State  which  it  was  sup- 
posed were  free  from  it  is  now  causing  much  concern. 
A.  P.  Hayne,  assistant  in  viticulture  at  the  State 
University,  has  recently  made  investigations  and 
has  found  the  pest  in  many  places  which  have  been 
hugging  a  delusion  of  freedom.  It  is  probable  that  a 
full  investigation  in  all  vine  districts,  which  will 
probably  be  made  as  soon  as  the  University  has  funds 
for  the  purpose,  will  show  that  the  pest  is  almost 
universal  in  its  presence.  The  only  remedy  or  es- 
cape is  to  have  vineyards  on  resistant  roots,  and  the 


few  who  have  made  such  vineyards  at  great  cost  of 
money  and  patience,  and  have  maintained  them 

I  during  the  long  period  of  depression,  will  now  be 
richly  rewarded.    It  should  be  the  care  of  all  who 

]  expect  to  grow  cinifi  rn  vineyards  to  get  them  on  re- 
sistant roots,  and  no  new  plantings  should  be  made 
with  vinifi  rii  cuttings  except  as  one  wishes  to  gamble 
on  a  season  of  production  before  the  insect  catches 
on. 

Horse  '^^^  Horse  Show  Association  of  the 

Pacific  Coast  proposes  to  continue 
its  work  with  another  grand 
equine  display.  There  has  just  been  Issued  a  prize 
list,  with  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  show, 
which  will  be  held  in  this  city  at  the  Mechanics'  Pa- 
vilion December  ::5rd  to  7th.  The  prizes  have  been 
increased  this  year,  so  that  now  the  premiums  (inde- 
pendent of  special  prizes)  amount  to  over  $15,000. 
The  objects  of  the  association  are  solely  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  horse  industry  of  the  State,  and  it  de- 
sires th(!  fullest  knowledge  of  its  existence  and  pur- 
poses and  to  reach  a  class  of  people  who  do  not  par- 
take in  displays  in  the  sporting  line,  though  owners 
of  fine  horses.  All  who  desire  to  know  more  of  the 
association  and  its  work  should  address  George  Ai- 
mer Newhall,  secretary,  at  the  Mills  building  in  this 
city. 

We  wonder  if  the  Harbor  Commis- 
sioners have  any  idea  of  the  storm 
they  will  bring  about  their  ears 
in  their  proposition  to  arrange  for  a  free  fruit 
market  place  on  the  water  front  ?  If  they  do  not, 
they  will  soon  find  out.  These  commissioners  pro- 
pose to  acomplish  at  one  stroke  what  growers  have 
been  vainly  striving  for  twenty  years  to  bring  about. 
The  proposition  is  very  interesting  and  it  has  been 
outlined  as  follows  : 

Harbor  Commi.ssiouers  Colnon  and  Chadbourne  have  at  last 
reached  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  the  proper  thing  to 
establish  on  the  water  frimt  a  free  fruit  market.  It  has  not 
yet  been  determined,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  location  will 
be  on  the  bulkhead  next  to  the  wharf  where  most  of  the  fruit 
boats  now  land.  A  shed  will  be  built,  where  ship)>ers  may 
send  their  fruit  and  store  it  without  expense.  The  same  rules 
practically  win  govei-n  the  conduct  of  ttie  market  as  are  now 
observed  by  the  lishermen.  A  State  law  says  that  these 
latter  shall  be  under  no  expense,  and  Commissioner  Colnon 
says  he  docs  not  see  why  the  same  advantage  shall  not  be  en- 
joyed by  the  fruit  men.  The  scheme,  if  it  is  heartily  sup- 
ported by  shippers,  looks  to  be  a  good  one.  There  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  sell  directly  to  the  public  without  the 
intervention  of  middlemen.  They  c  annot  receive  less  for  their 
crops  than  they  do  at  present,  and  there  is  an  opportunity  for 
them  to  get  more.  The  )XK)r  people  will  be  benelited,  because 
t liey  can  go  directly  to  the  wharf  and  purchase  cheaper,  or 
1  hey  can  get  the  fruit  at  a  lower  price  from  peddlers,  who  can 
also  buy  at  a  reduction.  VVhethei-  or  not  the  Commissioners 
will  be  able  to  accomplish  a  great  deal  this  season,  they  are 
not  sure.  They  intend  to  make  a  start,  however,  and  say 
that  by  next  season  the  market  will  be  in  full  and  successful 
operation. 

How  simple  a  really  great  idea  is.  Here  are  two 
gentlemen  with  recently  acquired  naval  acumen  who 
can  accomplish  in  a  moment  what  thousands  have 
striven  for  and  longed  for,  and  died  before  attaining. 
It  is  a  good  thing;  it  ought  to  be  done.  The  plan 
we  are  now  following,  which  is  as  old  as  the  city,  of 
hawking  the  fruit  along  the  sidewalks  and  waylay- 
ing retailing  purchasers  is  superannuated.  The 
fruit  ought  to  be  sold  for  cash  on  arrival.  We  hope  the 
Harbor  Commissioners  have  settled  it. 


Freights. 


Pliylloxera. 


The  position  taken  by  Mr.  La  Rue 
before  the  Railroad  Commissioners 
for  reduction  in  the  rates  on  grain 
from  inferior  valley  points  to  tide  water  is  leading 
to  an  awakening  on  this  subject  among  grain  ship- 
pers. The  Fresno  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  called 
;i  mass  nu'eting  of  citizens,  and  lays  special  stress  on 
the  fact  that  the  freight  rate  for  grain  between 
Fresno  and  Port  Costa  is  $H  per  ton  and  upward, 
the  distance  being  only  170  miles;  that  the  rates 
from  other  points  are  much  less  per  ton  for  far 
greater  distances;  that  there  are  no  means  of  com- 
petition by  water  transportation  or  otherwise,  and 
that  the  freight  on  cereals  is  practically  prohibitive, 
considering  the  low  prices  on  grain.  At  the  meeting 
petitions  will  be  adopted  for  submission  to  the  Board 
of  Railroad  Commissioners  for  a  reduction  of  rates,  it 
being  a  recognized  fact  that  the  Fresno  county 
wheat  crop  is  only  about  half  a  crop,  and  at  present 
charges  for  trans])ortation  it  is  claimed  the  farmers 
will  be  forced  into  insolvency.  Only  about  25  per 
cent  of  the  valley  wheat  has  been  moved,  and  the  in- 
dications are  that  the  growers  will  prefer  to  keep 
their  grain  in  barns  rather  than  pay  freight  charges 
which  would  mean  simply  ruin.  There  ought  to  be 
some  adjustment  of  this  matter,  which  would  give 
the  growers  some  chance  for  a  livelihood. 

The  aboriginals  and  the  celestials 
seem  to  have  the  call  on  the  hop 
picking  this  year  and  will  accept 
ruling  rates.  A  great  crowd  of  Indians  arrived  at 
.''iacraincnto  Monday  from  Nevada  to  pick  hops  in 
the  fields  near  that  city.  Tuesday  fifty  Indian 
women  were  taken  into  the  country  to  pick  hops  for 
one  grower.  On  Saturday  last  HOO  Chinese  were 
taken  out  to  pick  for  another  grower.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  Chinese  will  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  75 
cents  per  100  pr)unds,  and  that  the  Piutes  and 
Japanese  will  work  for  smaller  wages. 


Hop 

:*lrklll|;. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

When  the  subject  of  railway  nationalization  was 
prominently  before  the  country  last  year,  it  was 
pointed  out  in  these  columns  that  the  ultimate 
strength  of  the  movement  would  come  from  the  hold- 
ers of  railway  securities — in  other  words,  that  the 
owners  of  the  railways  of  the  country  would  eventu- 
ally be  among  the  promoters  of  public  ownership, 
and  that  finally,  through  their  efforts,  the  Govern- 
ment would  take  the  roads.  At  the  time  it  was  put 
forth,  this  remark  was  somewhat  sneered  at,  but  al- 
ready there  are  signs  in  the  air  which  indicate  that 
it  was  not  very  far  out  of  the  way.  For  example: 
In  the  North  Amrriam.  Review  for  the  current  month 
Judge  Henry  B.  Brown,  of  the  Supreme  Court — a 
man  who  has  until  very  recently  been  a  rich  man's 
lawyer  and  who  is  thoroughly  infected  with  the  con- 
servative view  of  things — contributes  an  article  from 
which  we  take  the  following  very  significant  sen- 
tences : 

If  the  Government  may  be  safely  entrusted  with  the  trans- 
mission of  our  letters  and  papers,  I  see  no  reason  why  it  may 
not  also  be  entrusted  with  the  transmission  of  our  telegrams 
and  parcels,  as  is  almost  universally  the  case  in  Eilrope;  or  of 
our  passengers  and  freight,  through  a  State  ownership  of  rail- 
ways, as  in  Germany,  Prance,  Austria,  Sweden  and  Norway. 
If  a  State  owns  its  highways,  why  may  it  not  also  own  its 
railways  ? 

Even  more  significant  as  illustrating  the  drift  of 

sentiment  among  the  conservative  class  is  an  article 

which  recently  appeared  editorially  in  the  United 

States  Inresfor,  a  staid,  cautious  representative  of 

the  classes  who  own  the  bulk  of  the  railway  property 

of  the  country.    We  quote: 

The  fact  that  some  of  the  great  railroad  properties  are  to  be 
reorganized  with  ample  capital  and  under  honest  financiers 
ought  not  to  obscure  the  movement  for  Government  regula- 
tion of  Itie  railways.  Foreign  capital  would  not  have  been 
withdrawn  so  largely  as  it  was  from  the  United  States  during 
1893  and  1894  if  reductions  of  railway  dividends  had  not  been 
accompanied  by  proof  of  gross  mismanagement  and  palpable 
dishonesty.  The  proper  method  of  guarding  against  such 
evils  and  affording  theassurance  that  foreign  capital  invested 
here  shall  not  be  stolen,  even  if  it  ceases  to  be  remunerative, 
is  by  a  method  of  public  accounting  and  official  supervision 
similar  to  that  exercised  by  the  controller  of  the  currency 
over  the  national  banks.  The  public  would  knovr  at  a  glance 
the  actual  and  comparative  condition  of  the  railways  under 
such  a  system,  and  reckless  and  fraudulent  managemer.t 
would  be  quickly  brought  to  a  stop.  There  can  be  no  question 
of  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Government  to  establish  such 
regulations  over  railways  engaged  in  interstate  commerce, 
because.they  conduct  such  commerce  only  by  virtue  of  a  Fed- 
eral law  in  the  same  way  that  national  banks  conduct  their 
commercial  relations. 

These  expressions,  bear  in  mind,  are  from  men  who 
speak  with  the  consent  and  almost  by  the  authority 
of  the  owners  of  railway  securities.  That  they  are 
put  forth  carelessly  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  be- 
lieved. It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  they  represent 
not  more  the  views  of  those  who  utter  them  than 
the  views  of  those  who  make  the  sentiments  of  such 
men  as  Judge  Brown  and  who  regulate  the  opinions 
of  journals  like  the  Iiireatnr. 


The  secret  of  this  change  of  sentiment  lies  chiefly 
in  the  fact  that  the  administration  of  railroad 
property  in  the  United  States  has  been  almost  wholly 
separated  from  its  ownership.  With  a  few  excep- 
tions— notably  that  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company 
of  this  State — the  railway  systems  of  the  country  are 
in  the  hands  of  managers  who  find  greater  profit  for 
themselves  in  exploiting  than  in  promoting  them. 
How  railroads  fare  under  such  administration  has 
been  shown  recently  in  legal  proceedings  at  the  in- 
stance of  a  group  of  bond-holders  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  system.  The  managers,  it  appears,  have  lit- 
erally wrecked  the  property  to  make  themselves 
rich.  They  multiplied  its  official  places  and  increased 
the  salaries.  They  built  or  bought  branch  lines  and 
sold  them  to  the  company  for  three,  four  and  even 
five  times  their  cost.  They  exacted  percentages 
upon  the  cost  of  all  supplies  sold  to  the  company. 
They  used  the  railroad  and  its  resources  to  boom 
lands  and  townsites  for  their  own  profit;  and  in  a 
thousand  other  ways,  great  and  small,  "worked" 
the  property  to  their  own  vast  gain,  but  to  its  de- 
struction. This  is  the  history  not  only  of  the  Northern 
Pacific,  but  of  scores  of  other  railway  systems,  and 
the  consequence  is  manifest  in  fact  that  fifty 
per  cent  of  our  railway  mileage  is  under  bankruptcy 
administration.  But  even  here  troubles  do  not 
cease,  for  the  wreckers  usually  control  the  receiver- 
ship. In  the  very  instance  cited  above — that  of  the 
Northern  Pacific — the  administration  of  the  prop- 


erty, though  nominally  by  the  United  States  Court, 
is  actually  in  the  hands  of  the  men  by  whose  out- 
rageous mismanagement  its  ruin  was  brought  about. 
To  the  uninitiated,  it  appears  strange  that  an  asso- 
ciation of  plunderers  can  fasten  themselves  upon  a 
property  and  ride  it  to  its  death;  but  to  those  skilled 
in  the  ways  of  corporation  intrigue  it  is  compara- 
tively easy.  Of  course,  a  railroad  property  under 
piratical  management  is  only  a  grievance  to  its 
owners.  No  matter  how  much  it  may  earn,  it  yields 
them  nothing  but  vexation;  for,  while  powerless  to 
act,  they  must  witness  their  own  undoing.  Is  it 
surprising,  in  such  a  situation — and  half  the  railroad 
property  of  the  country  is  so  situated — that  its 
owners  turn  toward  the  Government  for  relief  ?  Is 
it  surprising  that  their  attorneys  and  their  journals — 
who  a  little  while  back  had  nothing  bad  enough  to 
say  about  the  project  for  nationalization — should  now 
be  developing  reasons  why  the  Government  should 
take  the  roads  ? 

Long-headed  railroad  millionaires  are  very  quick 
to  discover  the  drift  of  public  sentiment.  They  see 
that  the  idea  of  public  ownership  of  the  railways  is 
gaining  ground  and  if  it  is  going  to  be  a  go,  they 
want  to  lead  in  the  movement  and  so  be  able  to  dic- 
tate the  terms  of  the  transfer.  This  it  was  which 
led  Mr.  C.  P.  Huntington  last  year  to  declare — while 
deprecating  the  project  on  grounds  of  public  policy — 
that  he  would  personally  be  glad  if  the  Government 
should  take  the  railroads  of  the  country  and  admin- 
ister them.  He  is  too  shrewd  to  be  in  opposition  to 
a  winning  cause.  If  the  Government  is  going  to  take 
his  roads  he  wants  to  have  a  hand  in  making  the 
bargain ;  and  he  can  act  more  effectively  as  a  friend 
than  as  an  enemy  of  the  change.  Already  he  and 
a  multitude  of  others  speak  respectfully  of  a  pro- 
ject which  a  few  years  ago  they  could  not  name  with 
patience.  In  another  five  years  they  will  be  con- 
tending for  leadership  in  the  movement.  And  when 
that  time  comes — when  there  is  a  concerted  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  railway  owners  for  relief  at  the 
hands  of  the  Government — the  change  will  come 
about.  For  all  our  Fourth-of-JuIy  talk  about  the 
authority  of  majorities,  the  fact  remains  that  when- 
ever a  billion  or  two  or  three  of  capital  undertakes 
to  do  anything  in  this  or  any  other  country,  the 
thing  is.  done.  There  may  be  some  back  talk,  but 
there  is  not  much  delay. 

The  term  "  Commerce  Destroyer,"  as  applied  to 
vessels  of  our  new  navy,  does  credit  neither  to  its 
inventor  nor  to  those  who  use  it  so  glibly.  When  it 
is  considered  that  the  destruction  of  merchant  ships 
by  naval  vessels  in  time  of  war  has  long  since  been 
abandoned  by  the  great  civilized  powers  and  that 
privateering  has  become  the  equivalent  of  piracy  in 
international  law,  it  seems  absurd  to  coin  a  phrase 
so  utterly  without  significance.  During  the  civil 
war  the  people  of  the  North  viewed  with  horror  the 
ravages  inflicted  on  their  commerce  by  the  Con- 
federate cruisers,  which,  it  seems  to  us,  were  prop- 
erly called  pirates.  For  permitting  some  of  these 
vessels  to  depart  from  its  ports  Great  Britain  was 
induced  to  pay  to  the  United  States  large  damages, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  this  country  will  ever  adopt 
a  policy  in  warfare  which  it  has  so  strongly  repudi- 
ated and  condemned.  We  are  a  nation  of  pirates, 
"  commerce  destroyers "  to  the  contrary,  notwith- 
standing, and  before  another  half-century  has  passed 
our  practically  inexhaustible  stores  of  coal  and  iron 
will  have  made  us  the  leading  manufacturing  and 
trading  nation  of  the  world.  The  commercial  scepter 
of  Great  Britain,  the  extinction  of  whose  domestic 
supplies  of  these  materials  is  almost  in  sight,  will 
have  been  transferred  across  the  Atlantic.  With 
this  future  so  near  at  hand,  it  would  be  folly  to 
retard  its  coming  by  attempts  to  revive  among  our 
people  a  spirit  of  revenge  and  destruction.  We  do 
not  oppose  the  maintenance  of  a  navy  in  keeping 
with  our  necessities  and  our  dignity  as  a  nation,  but 
we  do  object  to  the  application  "commerce  destroy- 
ers "  to  the  magnificent  ships  which  carry  not  the 
black  flag  of  pirates  but  the  emblem  of  a  nation 
whose  prosperity  is  founded  upon  peace  and  not  upon 
conquests. 

RivEKSiDE  has  shipped  over  790,000  boxes  of  oranges  thus  far 
this  season,  and  her  growers  have  already  received  over  a 
million  dollars  from  the  sale  of  oranges  alone,  with  many  a 
thousand  yet  to  be  paid. 


Qleaninjrs. 


San  Jose  has  already  begun  shipping  prunes  of  the  189.5 
crop. 

A  MEETING  of  vineyardists  will  be  held  at  San  .Jose  on  Satur- 
day (24th  inst. )  to  discuss  means  for  preventing  the  ravages 
of  the  phylloxera. 

The  San  Jose  Grange  has  decided  to  ask  Professor  Hilgard 
of  the  University  of  California  to  analyze  "  bloaters  "  among 
dried  prunes,  in  order  to  determine  whether  they  are  inferior 
to  the  other  dried  product. 

ORO\UA.-ERrfiMrr:  It  was  reported  to  us  Thursday  that  two 
thousand  people  were  employed  in  the  orchards  of  Rio  Bonito 
picking  and  packing  fruit.  Assuming  that  the  picking  season 
lasts  two  months  and  that  an  average  of  1000  people  earn 
.seventy-five  cents  a  day,  we  have  the  sum  of  $45,000  piid  out 
for  labor  alone. 

The  product  of  the  Lucerne  vineyard  at  Hanford— esti- 
mated at  1000  tons,  or  100  carloads— will  be  shipped  to  New 
York.  The  fruit  will  be  shipped  in  ventilated  cars  from  Han- 
ford. The  crop  will  come  off  of  KiO  acres,  and  the  experiment 
of  placing  the.se  superior  goods  on  the  auction  market  of  New 
York  will  be  watched  with  interest. 

The  prune  situation  at  Pomona  is  thus  set  forth  by  the 
Z'r(i(//T.s.s' :  The  average  price  that  is  being  offered  for  prunes 
is  $30  a  ton,  though  as  high  as  *A5  has  been  paid  for  some  lots 
that  are  extra  fine  in  quality  and  size.  The  best  price  that 
has  been  paid  thus  far  for  dried  prunes,  so  far  as  we  can 
learn,  is  3'^  cents  a  pound.    This  was  for  medium  size. 

Orovii.le  nfif/i.s(f,/-:  An  item  is  going  the  rounds  of  the  pa- 
pers that  a  squash  was  grown  in  Hawaii  big  enough  to  make 
947  pies.  It  weighed  110  pounds.  General  Bidwell  grew  a 
squash  that  would  beat  that  by  sixty  pounds  or  make  14.57 
pies,  and  in  San  Luis  Obispo  county  a  squash  weighing  248 
pounds  has  been  exhibited.    It  would  make  over  3000  pies. 

There  are  at  present  in  Stockton  about  60,000  tons  of 
wheat  —  more  than  double  the  amount  in  the  city  at 
the  same  time  last  year.  The  increase  in  the  Stock- 
ton supply  is  largely  attributable  to  the  advantageous  rates 
given  this  year  to  Stockton  by  the  railroad  company.  By  far 
the  larger  portion  of  the  wheat  handled  by  the  railroad  has 
found  its  way  to  the  Stockton  warehouses. 

Fkesno,  August  16.— There  was  some  flurry  here  to-day  in 
raisin  circles  when  it  was  announced  that  a  large  lot  of  raisins 
had  been  sold  at  2%  cents,  which  is  an  advance  of  half  a  cent 
over  what  raisins  were  contracted  for  yesterday.  Growers, 
almost  without  exception,  are  holding  for  cash  and  refuse  to 
sell  on  commission.  As  a  consequence,  buyers  are  entering 
the  field  and  the  price  of  raisins  is  advancing. 

The  product  of  7.50  cows  has  been  pledged  in  support  of  a 
creamery  at  Knight's  Landing.  The  plan  is  to  put  two  naph- 
tha launches  on  the  Sacramento,  one  to  ply  down  the  river  as 
far  as  Vernon,  and  the  other  Kirksville,  to  collect  daily  the 
milk  from  the  river  dairies.  The  scheme  calls  for  a  2000-cow 
plant,  and  the  projectors  believe  that  within  two  years  from 
its  establishment  it  would  be  worked  to  its  full  capacity. 

The  Anderson  prune  dipper,  which  is  so  generally  and  suc- 
cessfully used  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley,  is  having  a  heavy 
sale  in  the  upper  San  Joaquin  this  season.  Within  the  past 
ten  days  these  dippers  have  been  put  in  by  the  Armona  Fruit 
Co.,  the  Kimball  orchard,  the  Armstrong  orchard  and  the 
Banner  Vineyard  Co.— all  in  the  vicinity  of  Hanford.  Mr. 
Anderson  has,  we  are  told,  just  perfected  an  orchard  brush 
rake  which  promises  to  be  a  great  labor  .saver. 

At  a  general  meeting  held  last  week  the  Pajaro  hop  growers 
decided  to  pick  and  cure  and  take  the  chances  on  an  improved 
market.  The  price  for  picking  was  fixed  at  ()5  cents  per  hun- 
dred pounds— a  decrease  of  25  cents  from  last  season.  The 
Pajaro  crop  is  heavy  and  in  good  condition,  and  pickers  can 
make  as  good  wages  at  65  cents  as  they  could  last  year  at  90 
cents  on  lodged  vines.  Nearly  all  of  the  1894  hop  crop  of  this 
valley  is  on  hand,  and  growers  cannot  realize  one-fourth  of  the 
cost  thereof. 

Hanford  Snitinel:  .lesse  Brown,  the  well-known  fruit  and 
tomato  canner  of  Grangeville,  put  up  .50,000  cans  of  tomatoes 
last  season,  but  this  season  he  will  can  none.  His  goods  are 
recognized  as  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  State, 
but  the  high  freight  rates  cut  his  field  of  trade  down  to 
Merced  on  the  north  and  Bakersfield  on  the  south,  and  he  re- 
solved to  take  a  rest  from  his  operations  this  year.  When 
lower  freights  come,  and  he  can  put  his  goods  on  the  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  markets,  he  will  probably  resume 
work. 

A  Santa  Rosa  letter  says:  The  prospects  are  looking 
bright  for  the  grape  growers  of  Sonoma  county  this  season. 
Many  wineries  have  been  doubled  in  capacity,  and  arrange- 
ments are  being  made  for  a  heavy  run  when  grape  crushing 
begins.  At  Windsor  there  are  three  big  wineries  and  all 
have  been  increased  in  capacity.  Twelve  dollars  per  ton  is 
being  offered  for  grapes  now,  and  cash  will  be  paid.  The 
grape  crop  will  be  a  fair  one,  and  the  grape  growers  may  real- 
ize better  results  than  other  classes  of  fruit  growers  in 
Sonoma  county.  None  of  the  canneries  are  yet  running  full 
blast.  Fruit  is  coming  in  slowly.  The  growers  seem  to  be 
holding  off  tor  higher  prices,  which  the  canners  will  not  pay. 

Solano  llKi)ul}lican  :  A  refrigerator  car  of  fruit  was  shipped 
from  Suisun  to  Boston  last  Monday  evening.  This  fruit  has 
been  donated  by  various  growers,  and  will  be  distributed  to 
the  visitors  to  the  reception  room  of  the  California  Knight 
Commandory  during  the  Triennial  Conclave  which  meets  in 
Boston  during  the  latter  part  of  August.  This  will  be  an  ef- 
fectual means  of  advertising  our  fruit  products  and  will  also 
form  a  tangible  proof  of  California  enterprise  and  liberality. 
The  car  contained  385  crates  of  grapes,  347  crates  of  plums,  193 
boxes  of  pears  and  103  boxes  of  peaches.  The  car  was  labelled 
with  attractive  signs  bearing  the  California  emblem  (the 
bear)  and  will  attract  much  attention  en  route.  The  con- 
tributors were ;  Alden  Anderson,  W.  M.  &  C.  A.  Edgell,  E. 
Towner,  J.  W.  &  T.  L.  Gates,  T.  B.  McKevitt,  G.  P.  Plais- 
ted,  E.  &  G.  Chadbourne,  J.  H.  White,  W.  &  L.  Pierce,  J.  P. 
Campbell,  J.  Danielson,  J.  R.  &  R.  A.  Chadbourne,  J.  Arm- 
strong, C.  E.  Roberts,  Frank  Buck,  W.  IT.  Morrison,  J.  Dick- 
son, Buckingham  .V:  Watson,  T.  H.  Hyatt,  W.  Woods,  D.  K. 
Swim,  c;.  H.  Ball,  W.  J.  Dobbins,  VV.  E.  Lawrance,  J.  M. 
Bassford,  J.  McNulty,  Lagunota  Ranch,  E.  J.  Miley, 
W.  C.  Sheldon  and  G.  H.  Pangburu. 
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Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  followiny  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
August  21,  1895,  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 




CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Maximum  Temperature 
for  the  Week  

Minimum  Temperature 
for  the  Week  

Eureka  

.04 

•& 

.02 

.17 

58 

48 

Red  BlulT  

.26 

.02 

.03 

102 

64 

Sacrameoto  

.04 

T 

T 

92 

54 

San  Francisco  

.01 

T 

.01 

62 

50 

T 

T 

T 

102 

64 

Los  Angeles  

T 

T 

.03 

88 

54 

San  Diego  

.10 

78 

60 

Yuma  

.01 

.45 

.36 

112 

80 

Weather  and  Crops. 


Aliriclgiuent  of  OfHriiil  Report  for  the  Week  KixlinK  .Mon- 
day.  H)tll  IllHt. 

The  following  crop  summary  is  issued  by  the  State 
Agricultural  Society  in  co-operation  with  the  United 
States  Weather  Bureau,  James  A.  Barwick,  Director: 

The  average  temperature  for  the  week  ending 
Monday,  August  llHh,  was:  For  Fresno,  82°;  Inde- 
pendence, 78°;  Los  Angeles,  70°;  Red  Bluff,  82°;  Sac- 
ramento, 7H°;  San  Franci.sco,  56°;  San  Luis  Obispo, 
68°;  San  Diego,  68°. 

As  compared  with  the  normal  temperatures,  there 
was  a  heat  deficiency  reported  at  Los  Angeles  of  3°; 
Sacramento.  1°;  San  Francisco,  4°;  San  Diego,  2^. 
An  excess  of  heat  was  reported  from  Fresno  and 
Red  Bluff  of  r  each. 

The  weather  during  the  week  has  been  all  that 
could  be  desired  for  the  drying  of  fruit  and  the  curing 
of  the  raisin  grape,  and  for  the  rapid  advancement  of 
the  growth  of  beans,  which  are  being  cut  in  Ventura 
county.  What  little  corn  that  is  raised  in  this  State 
is  reported  in  excellent  condition.  The  honey  crop 
is  reported  as  being  very  much  better  than  was  at 
first  expected  earlier  in  the  .season.  Hop  picking 
will  begin  during  the  coming  week.  It  is  reported 
that  some  yards  will  not  be  gathered  on  account  of 
the  very  low  price  that  is  prevailing  not  being 
enough  to  pay  for  picking  and  baling. 

Sarrainento  Valley. 

Tehama  (Ked  liluff)— Weather  remarkably  favorable  for 
fruit  drying.  The  Red  Bluff  Canning  Company  has  in  their 
employ  over  :i(K)  women  and  girls  iraiiuing  peaches,  and  they 
have  all  lliey  can  do  to  keep  up  with  the  .supply  of  peaches 
coming  in.    Grain  is  being  .shipped  extensively  by  river. 

YuB.A  (Marysville)— Fruit  drying  is  in  full  blast.  The  can- 
neries are  also  running  on  cling  peaches  and  the  weather  is 
favorable  for  both  drying  and  canning. 

Solano  (Vacaville)— As  a  rule  the  peaches  that  are  being 
dried  this  year  are  unusually  large  and  of  the  best  quality. 
Sonoma  Valley. 

Sonoma  (Healdsburg)— The  acreage  planted  to  corn  is  very 
large  in  the  Kussian  Uiver  valley  this  season  and  an  excellent 
crop  will  be  harvested. 

Santa  Clara  Valley. 

Alameda  (San  Leandro)— Tomatoes  are  not  doing  as  well  as 
usual,  gathering  cucumbers  is  progressing,  and  the  small 
vphite  onions  are  ready  for  pi(^king. 

Santa  Ci.aka  (San  Jose) — The  week  has  not  been  of  the  best 
for  fruit  drying,  the  air  in  the  morning  being  slightly  damp 
and  the  sun  all  day  not  so  warm  as  at  some  times.  Prunes 
are  well  under  way  and  are  beginning  to  come  into  the  dryers 
in  considerable  quantities.  The  pear  crop  is  apparently 
heavier  than  was  at  first  expected.  Peaches  are  not  coming 
in  in  such  a  great  profusion  as  was  expected,  in  fact  not  .so 
many  as  last  year.  There  arc  no  dried  cherries  this  year,  and 
but  few  dried  pears,  compared  with  last  j'ear. 

S».ti  .loaiiiiiii  Valley. 

San  JoAQi  iN  (Lodi) — Corn  is  doing  well,  but  beans  are  not 
tilling  out  well ;  there  will  not  be  a  full  crop.  Alfalfa  being 
cut  for  hay,  and  the  crop  is  a  light  one. 

FiiBsNO^Raisin  grai^es  are  ready  for  picking  in  many  of  the 
vineyards.  (EastonI— Everything  agricultural  and  horticul- 
tural is  moving  along  in  the  usual  way. 

Southern  California. 

Santa  Bahhaka  (Ballard)— Fruit  is  maturing  finely.  The 
olive  crop  will  fall  short  of  an  average.  (Nipomo)— The  pros- 
pects for  a  large  bean  crop  through  the  Santa  Maria  and  Ar- 
royo Grande  valleys  were  never  better.  The  apricot  crop  is 
disiwsed  of,  and  the  peach,  pear  and  prune  crops  are  being 
harvested. 

Ventura  (Santa  Paula)— The  bean  crop  promises  to  be  quite 
large. 

Los  An(;elks  (Los  Angeles)-The  fruit  crop  is  turningout  as 
well  as  was  expected,  aud  the  canneries  are  in  full  operation. 
(Pomona)— Weather  continues  favorable  for  sugar  beets  and 
fruit  drying.  Peaches  are  extra  line  in  quality,  owing  to  the 
light  crop. 

San  Beknakdino  (Rialto)-- Almonds  and  prunes  are  a  suc- 
cess this  season  in  this  locality,  and  the  orange  and  lemon 
prospects  are  encouraging. 

Riverside  (Riverside) — This  is  the  sort  of  weather  that 
makes  the  scale  bug  tired  and  the  orange  grower  hopeful  of 
clean  fruit.  (Winchester)— The  apiarists  are  having  a  phe- 
nomenally long  season,  and  still  the  honey  continues  to 
come  in. 

Coast  Counties. 

San  Benito  (San  Juan) — Harvesting  about  flni.shed,  and 
while  a  bountiful  one  is  reported  from  most  parts  of  the  val- 
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ley,  there  are  soma  few  places  where  a  light  yield  is  reported. 

San  Litis  Oiiisi'o  (San  Luis  Obispo)— The  week  has  been  a 
very  favorable  one  for  beans  and  greon  crops  on  bottom  lands. 
Threshing  will  soon  be  over.  Barley  is  very  poor  quality,  ex- 
cept in  the  best  barley  districts. 

Mountain  an<i  FooMiill  Counties. 

Siskiyou  (Etna)— The  weather  has  been  very  warm  for  the 
past  two  weeks.  Harvesting  has  thoroughly  begvin,  and 
many  of  the  farmers  have  already  finished  heading.  (Yreka)— 
Threshing  is  progressing  rapidly.  Fall-sown  grain  turning 
nut  fairly  well,  but  spring-.sown  is  light.  Highest  and  lowest 
temperatures.       and  47°. 

Pli  mas  iJaneville)— There  was  a  light  frost  here  Thursday 
night  aud  the  air  was  quite  chilly. 

Plai  eu  (Newcastle)— Weather  is  all  that  could  be  desired 
for  maturing  and  curing  of  all  kinds  of  fruit. 


Fruit  Exchange  Bulletin. 

The  Santa  Clara  Fruit  Exchange  has  issued  the 
following  bulletin  (No.  3  in  its  series  for  the  current 
season)  under  date  of  the  i:Uh  inst. : 

So  persistent  are  our  competitors  in  misrepresenting  us  to 
the  members  of  our  organization  and  the  fruit  growers  gener- 
ally, that  it  is  deemed  wise  to  reach  our  friends  in  this,  the 
usual  form.  Too  frequently  are  many  of  our  members  ren- 
dered uneasy  by  reports  having  no  foundation  in  fact,  a  logical 
deduction  from  which  would  be  that  the  whole  institution, 
including  all  of  its  members,  were  imbecile.  Admitting  that 
we  claim  to  be  no  wiser  than  many  of  our  competitors,  we  dis- 
cover that  we  would  then  have  little  indeed  to  be  proud  of  in 
the  line  of  wisdom.  We  are  permitted  to  work,  raising  fruit, 
properly  prejiare  it  for  market,  and  then  are  politely  informed, 
we  haven't  •' brains  enough"  to  go  further.  Wo  are  called 
"foolish"  in  all  our  methods,  "lacking  capacity"  to  enter 
into  the  "details  of  business."  It  is  thought  we  need  to  be 
"  knocked  out"  by  "outsiders  standing  together."  We  are 
said  to  have  "done  the  silliest  thing  possible  for  persons  of 
business  pretentions  to  guarantee  sales."  It  is  thought  to  be 
the  "wildest  assumption"  to  attempt  to  compete  with 
"established  hou.ses."  "Nothing  but  disaster  will  result 
from  such  efforts."  "  If  you  know  when  you  are  well  off  you 
will  give  all  exchanges  and  associations  a  wide  berth,  and  let 
»K  lake  care  of  you."  "  The  whole  business  is  to  give  a  few 
fat  salaries  to  the  managers  in  whose  interest  the  whole  thing 
was  got  up."  These  are  some  of  the  compliments  paid  to  the 
efforts  of  '.too  fruit  growers  who  have  invested  fifteen  million 
dollars  in  productive  orchards,  and  who  have,  during  the  past 
four  years,  permanently  and  successfully  established  them- 
selves in  business.  How  far  the  gentlemanly  and  respectable 
heads  of  prominent  houses  are  responsible  for  such  "idiotic 
babble"  we  do  not  know,  and  have  little  care,  except  that 
we  have  thus  far  held  them  to  be  above  such  things,  and  do 
not  desire  to  lessen  our  esteem  for  them. 

Our  object  is  to  inform  our  members  and  co-workers  that  we 
still  exist,  have  not  "become  insane,"  know  pretty  well  what 
we  are  about,  what  we  propose  to  accomplish,  and  are  hard  at 
work  to  bring  about  the  desired  end.  That  we  shall  be  found 
at  the  place  where  business  is  done,  with  open  books,  well 
filed  papers,  a  large  correspondence  and  earnest  will,  a  fluent 
tongue  loaded  with  tki  tu,  and  shall  always  be  ready  to  give 
a  more  accurate  account  of  ourselves  and  doings  than  the 
whole  host  of  our  vituperalors,  whose  sleeping  and  waking 
thought  and  wish  is  our  extinction.  Any  member  of  our  asso- 
ciation who  hears  or  believes  that  we  are  not  conducting 
his  affairs  properly  has  the  right,  and  not  only  the  right,  but 
i7  I.I /nK  (iufy  to  meet  the  otticers  and  managers  at  once  and 
charge  them  with  their  delinquency  and  demand  explanation. 
How  delighted  we  would  all  be  to  liave  this  frankness  on  the 
part  of  every  shareholder  and  patron.  It  would  largely  settle 
all  difference  of  opinion  aud  do  away  with  much  ill-founded 
criticism.  It  would  make  deaf  ears  for  the  words  of  those 
who  most  disparage  us,  and  a  more  peaceful  and  friendly  spirit 
would  prevail  between  all  engaged  in  the  production  or  the 
business  manipulation  of  our  fruit. 

suouestioNs. 

First— Do  not  cut  prunes  too  heavily. 

Second— Use  an  abundance  of  clean  rinsing  water. 

Third- Thoroughly  cure  the  fruit  on  the  trays. 

Fourth— Use  the  word  ciirrd  instead  of  "(in'c/"  always. 

Our  new  building  is  nearing completion  and  presents  a  very 
attractive  appearance,  promising  great  convenience  and  use- 
fulness. Our  facilities  will  be  the  best  and  most  extensive 
in  the  State  for  manipulating  and  storing  fruit. 

markets. 

The  market  for  all  kinds  of  fruit  is  generally  quiet.  The 
associations  have  .sold  quite  a  number  of  cars  of  prunes  for 
September  shipment  at  prices  satisfactory  to  themselves,  and 
the  Exchange  will  require  :iOO  tons  to  fill  its  assignment  of 
the  orders.  Those  who  deliver  promptly  in  September  will 
reap  the  benefit  of  prompt  sale  and  payment.  As  about  ten 
carloads  are  to  be  boxed,  a  delivery  as  early  in  the  month  as 
possible  will  be  of  great  help  to  us. 

.4;)ri('o(K.— The  price  of  new  'cots  of  choice  Santa  Clara  stock 
has  at  no  time  in  any  Eastern  market  been  above  10  to  10^^ 
cents  delivered.    This  would  make  the  home  or  f.  o.  b.  price 
s\  to  Sl'j  cents,  with  standard  'cots  at  S  cents,  and  strictly 
fancv  12  to  12%  cents.    We  are  aware  our  growers  have  been 
led  to  believe  otherwise,  but  virtually  none  have  been  .sold  at 
prices  varying  from  the  above.    The  product  is  so  extremely 
I  short  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  carload  of  any  one  grade 
1  together  to  offer  for  sale.    The  time  will  soon  come,  we  think, 
!  when  new,  bright  'cots  will  be  in  demand  and  a  ready  sale 
made  at  prices  that  should  be  satisfactory.    Old  'cots  are  yet 
plentiful  in  the  East,  and  we  hear  are  selling  at  from  S;^  to 
10  cents  for  choice,  which  is  the  only  grade  left. 

Pcdf/ifj*.— Early  shipments  of  bright,  choice  quality  have  been 
sold  from  ti  toti'^  cents  on  a  quiet,  indifferent  market,  which 
means  only  lower  prices  would  affect  sales  to  any  extent 
until  the  period  of  consumptive  demand  is  more  nearly 
reached. 

Pi-ioicx.— The  market  opened  in  New  York  late  in  July  at  4% 
cents  for  the  four  sizes  Ws  to  90's,  with  4O-.'50's  at  B'^,  and 
.50-+iO's  at  .5^4  cents,  the.se  prices  being  the  usual  and  regular 
raise  of  one-half  cent  for  each  size  on  a  4!>i-cent  basis  for  the 
four  sizes.  CJuite  a  number  of  cars  were  sold  in  New  "Vork 
and  Philadelphia  at  the.se  prices  for  shipment  in  September. 
The  immediate  wants  of  these  two  lo<-alities  were  supplied, 
I  since  which  but  little  has  been  done.  The  Western  market, 
which  is  usually  active  and  buoyant,  oven  in  advance  of  New 
Vork,  did  not  respond,  and  still  remains  inactive;  possibly 
"  playing  a  waiting  game,"  which  a  few  old  prunes  aid  them 
in  doing.  It  cannot  justly  be  said  that  4' j  cents  is  too  high. 
It  allows  of  prunes  being  delivered  in  New  York  five-eighths 
of  a  cent  lower  than  the  French  have  been,  or  are  to-day,  and 
a  half  size  larger,  as  our  four  sizes  are  from  tiO's  to  l(X)'s,  while 
the  French  are  from  »i.5's  to  lO.Vs.  The  several  assoi-iations  in 
thus  offering  their  slock  on  the  market  fell  that  they  were 
dealing  fairly  with  themselves  and  with  the  pun^hasers,  and 
they  believe"  that  their  New  York  and  Philadelphia  custom- 
ers'fully  appreciate  their  efforts  to  meet  the  conditions.  We 
have  in  no  instance  varied  the  price,  do  not  see  the  necessity 
for  it,  and  believe  it  would  be  an  extremely  bad  and  unjust 
policy,  without  some  unexpected  change  in  conditions  and  sup- 


ply, to  reduce  the  price  before  delivery  to  those  who  entered 
the  market  in  good  faith. 

('Iicrnes  aud  PeaiK — Will  be  so  nearly  nothing  that  there 
will  be  no  definite  price.  If  they  are  wanted,  the  greatest 
cost  will  be  to  find  them. 

Sitccr  Prunes  and  Piumn— Will  have  no  fixed  price  till  they 
are  ready  for  market,  and  usually  October  is  as  early  as  prices 
are  made  on  these  goods.  The  quantity  of  silver  prunes  and 
plums  will  not  vary  much  from  last  seaaon,  with  the  tendency 
to  smaller  production  of  the  silver  prune,  as  many  are  graft- 
ing them  out  to  some  more  regularly  bearing  fruit. 

Santa  Clara  County  Fruit  Exchange, 

By  Pbilo  Hekset,  Manager. 


Official  Reports  on  Eastern  Fruit  Crops. 

Washington,  August  14. — The  official  reports  for 
August  show  that  the  prospective  fruit  crop  of  the 
country,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  much  larger  than  for 
several  years.  The  report  is  as  follows:  Apples — 
The  crop  met  with  no  serious  obstacles  to  develop- 
ment during  July.  The  influence  upon  which  proper 
maturity  of  the  crop  naturally  depends  have  been  so 
favorable  that  a  very  general  increase  in  the  index 
figures  has  resulted.  There  are,  however,  some  very 
important  States  in  which  the  crop  promised  to  be 
less  than  half  the  normal  product.  This  is  the  case 
in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin,  the  percentages  ranging  from  28  in  Michi- 
gan to  49  in  Vermont. 

Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Iowa 
show  conditions  between  7^0  and  60,  or  an  indicated 
production  at  slightly  above  one-half  the  normal. 
On  the  other  hand  fifteen  States,  New  Jersey,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Arkansas,  Tennes- 
see, West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Missouri, 
Nebraska  and  Colorado,  and  the  Pacific  Coast  States, 
including  States  not  commercially  important,  have  a 
condition  of  80  or  over,  and  of  these  New  Jersey, 
Kentucky,  Arkansas,  Indiana,  Missouri  and  Colorado 
above  !tO. 

Ohio  and  Illinois,  conditions  7H  and  72  respective- 
ly, stand  between  the  high  and  the  low.  The  crop 
is  reported  generally  short  in  the  north,  but  abundant 
in  the  southern  portion  of  these  States.  The  general 
average  of  condition  is  71.2  against  44  last  year. 

Peaches— The  average  condition  of  peaches  August 
1st  is  8.'13  against  22.H  in  1804.  The  prospective 
yield  has  declined  heavily  in  Delaware,  where  about 
one-third  the  normal  crop  is  now  indicated.  New 
Jersey  has  also  suffered,  the  percentage  falling 
twelve  points  and  resting  now  at  61.  The  conditions 
in  Connecticut  and  Georgia  are  respectively  02  and 
104.  Maryland  hopes  for  a  two-thirds  crop,  and 
Virginia  .something  under  that.  A  very  short  crop 
is  indicated  for  Ohio  and  for  Michigan  about  half  the 
normal  product. 


Modern  Method  with  Corn  Fodder. 

In  some  parts  of  California  much  use  is  made  of 
corn  fodder,  but  it  is  chiefly  handled  in  old-fashioned 
ways.  The  following  shows  machine  cutting  and 
shredding,  which  seem  to  have  much  advantage.  A 
speaker  at  an  Iowa  Farmers'  Institute  gave  the  ac- 
count in  these  words: 

In  18113  I  purchased  a  corn  harvester,  believing 
they  were  better  than  the  corn  knife.  I  cut  twenty- 
five  acres  and  put  twelve  hills  square  in  a  shock. 
We  cut  the  fifth  and  sixth  rows  first.  When  we  had 
cut  twelve  hills  we  stepped  off  behind  the  machine 
and  set  our  fodder  together  and  one  of  us  held  it 
while  the  other  tied  the  top  with  a  twine  string,  and 
after  we  had  cut  through  to  the  end  of  the  row  we 
cut  around  until  the  row  of  shocks  was  finished,  and 
then  cut  another  in  like  manner,  etc.  Toward  even- 
ing we  would  stop  cutting  and  tie  the  shocks  already 
cut  with  binding  twine.  One  hundred  shocks,  we 
thought,  was  a  day's  work. 

I  built  a  platform  10x16  feet  on  my  truck  wagon  to 
haul  it  in  with,  then  took  the  sulky  plow  wheels  and 
built  a  derrick  on  them  with  a  lever  to  hoist  the 
shocks  on  the  wagon.  We  tied  this  derrick  behind 
the  wagon.  We  used  the  lever  part  for  the  time  on 
one  side  of  the  wagon  and  then  on  the  other.  I  find 
the  derrick  works  better  with  the  shocks  eighteen 
feet  square  than  they  do  thirteen  feet  square.  I  se- 
cured a  husker  and  shredder  and  by  this  means  I 
husked  my  corn  and  stacked  my  fodder.  The  live 
stock  eat  this  shredded  fodder  up  clean.  The 
shredder  was  run  by  horse  power.  My  neighbor 
used  a  threshing  machine  with  engine  and  made 
better  time,  but  had  more  help.  I  think  the  shredder 
is  the  best,  as  it  leaves  the  corn  on  the  ear  instead 
of  shelling  it. 

With  two  years'  experience  and  results,  I  shall  use 
corn  fodder  instead  of  hay;  it  is  cheaper  and  better 
feed.  I  think  the  barn  is  the  place  to  put  the  fodder, 
but  it  must  be  well  cured  or  it  will  heat.  It  will 
keep  well  in  the  stack  if  properly  topped  out  with 
wild  hay  or  some  material  that  will  turn  rain.  The 
cost  to  shred  and  husk  the  corn  is  about  $1  per  acre. 


A  Sacramento  veterinary  surgeon  has  started  what  he 
calls  a  "horse  plant."  He  will  buy  up  horses  of  small  value, 
kill  them,  and  by  drying  the  flesh  convert  it  into  hog  and 
chicken  feed.  The  hides  will  bo  made  into  leather,  the  hoofs 
into  neat's  foot  oil  and  tbe  joints  into  ^lue, 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Treatment  of  Frozen  Orange  Trees. 

We  have  never  had  such  badly  frozen  orange  trees 
as  they  had  in  Florida  last  winter,  and  we  hope  we 
never  shall.  It  is,  however,  an  interesting  piece  of 
horticultural  information  to  know  what  can  be  done 
with  badly  frozen  citrus  trees,  and  certainly 
Floridians  can  teach  us  that.  The  subject  was  dis- 
cussed at  the  last  meeting  of  their  State  Horti- 
cultural Society  and  the  following  is  condensed  from 
the  stenographic  report  : 

Cutthtg  Down  and  Grafting. — President  Adams 
said  :  When  I  got  up  on  the  morning  of  February 
8th,  and  saw  the  mercury  at  twenty  and  the  wind 
blowing  a  gale,  I  said  to  my  folks,  "  That  settles  it; 
those  trees  are  dead."  I  went  to  the  telegraph 
office  and  sent  to  California  for  grafts  of  Washington 
Navels,  Ruby  Bloods,  Majorcas  and  Valencia  Lates. 
As  soon  as  they  arrived  I  cut  (down  into  the  ground) 
all  medium  and  small  sized  trees  (six  inches  in 
diameter  or  less)  on  sweet  stocks,  and  all  trees  on 
lemon  and  sour  orange  stocks  without  regard  to 
size,  and  inserted  the  grafts.  With  very  few  excep- 
tions all  are  growing;  some  start  slowly,  but  most 
of  them  are  vigorous.  May  6th  I  measured  the  best 
one  I  could  find.  It  was  four  feet  and  one-half  inch 
in  height,  and  the  largest  leaf  on  it  was  nine  inches 
long.  They  are  now  growing  nicely,  and  before  I  get 
to  be  an  old  man  I  will  have  a  bearing  grove  again. 

These  trees  were  all  cut  low  enough  to  make  sure 
perfectly  sound  wood  was  reached — usually  from  one 
to  three  inches  below  the  surface.  We  attempted  at 
first  to  use  a  saw,  but  we  could  not  cut  them  low 
enough  without  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and  I  got 
light  (3i-pound)  axes.  One  man  could  cut  a  tree 
quicker  with  an  axe  than  two  with  a  saw.  We  dug 
away  the  soil  around  the  tree,  and  cut  usually  from 
one  to  three  inches  below  the  surface  and  inserted 
the  grafts  between  the  bark  and  wood.  We  put  in 
some  old  lemon  stocks  eighteen  inches  in  diameter. 
You  will  notice  when  you  cut  off  the  tree  that  the 
stump  is  not  round;  it  is  irregular,  and  it  you  push 
down  a  scion  at  a  point  where  the  bark  line  is  convex 
it  will  split  the  bark;  but  if  you  select  a  place  that 
is  nearly  flat,  or  slightly  concave,  the  scion  will  take 
up  the  slack  of  the  bark,  as  it  were,  and  the  bark  on 
each  side  of  the  scion  will  not  be  raised  from  the 
wood,  nor  will  the  bark  be  split  by  the  insertion  of 
the  scion. 

Treatment  of  Very  Large  Trees. — The  old,  large 
trees — trees  from  ten  inches  to  two  feet  in  diameter — 
that  are  on  sweet  stocks  I  shall  do  nothing  with,  but 
just  wait  until  they  show  sufficient  convalescence  to 
take  food;  then  I  will  feed  them.  Whether  I  have 
done  the  right  thing  with  my  big  trees  in  just  letting 
them  alone  and  allowing  nature  to  work  in  its  own 
way  I  am  not  certain;  but  where  I  am  uncertain 
which  course  to  take,  I  always  take  the  one  that 
costs  the  least,  and  it^has  cost  me  less  to  let  those 
old  trees  stand  and  await  results  than  to  have  cut 
them  down.  It  would  cost  a  pretty  serious  sura  to 
cut  down  and  clear  away  those  old  trees  that  spread 
twenty-five,  thirty,  and  .some  over  thirty  feet;  cut- 
ting them  down  and  disposing  of  them  would  be  a 
pretty  serious  job,  and  then  after  it  was  done,  if 
those  trees  and  stumps  sprout  with  any  kind  of 
vigor,  as  I  hope  they  will,  if  the  tops  were  gone 
there  would  have  to  be  another  large  expenditure 
for  staking  and  tying  up  the  sprouts  to  keep  the 
wind  from  blowing  them  down.  As  for  the  old  trunk 
and  limbs  standing  there,  they  are  not  really  hand- 
some, nor  ornamental,  but  if  the  borers  and  the 
weather  will  cut  into  them  and  wear  them  out  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  they  will  work  cheaper  than 
the  gentleman  from  Africa,  and  I  am  going  to  let 
them  do  the  job. 

Spronts  from  Old  Orange  Roofs. — Mr.  Manville  dis- 
coursed upon  the  revival  of  old  trees  from  the  root: 
I  have  a  grove  that  has  been  severely  cut  by  previous 
freezes,  and  I  have  twice  been  through  this  experience 
of  bringing  the  trees  up  from  the  ground.  Adventi- 
tious eyes  must  form  in  the  live  wood  before  the 
trees  can  sprout  and  grow.  Light  and  air  are  essen- 
tial to  the  formation  of  such  eyes.  Where  the  trees 
are  killed  to  the  surface,  or  below,  the  earth  must  be 
removed  so  that  eyes  can  form.  But  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  a  tree  in  the  State  so  badly  injured  by  the 
cold  of  last  winter  that  it  will  not  sprout  from  the 
tap  root  if  this  is  done.  Where  the  collar  or  crown 
of  the  tree  is  killed,  unless  the  earth  is  removed,  the 
tree  very  likely  may  not  sprout  from  the  axis  (or  tap 
root),  and  in  this  case,  if  the  tree  sprouts  at  all  it 
will  be  from  the  main  lateral  or  brace  roots,  and  as 
these  roots  a'-e  no  longer  connected,  the  crown  being 
killed,  each  sprout  will  be  a  separate  tree,  and  a  tree 
with  roots  all  on  one  side  at  that.  I  am  speaking  of 
cases  where  the  trees  are  killed  very  low,  where  the 
crown  is  killed  and  there  is  no  live  wood  connecting 
the  laterals  and  the  main  root  or  axis.  In  such 
cases,  if  you  dispense  with  these  large  brace  roots 
and  open  up  the  ground,  so  that  light  and  air  can  get 
down  to  the  live  wood  of  the  tap  root,  eyes  will  form, 
sprouts  will  put  out  from  the  main  axis  of  the  tree, 
and  you  will  get  a  good  tree,  a  much  better  tree 


than  if  you  let  sprouts  come  from  the  lateral  roots, 
in  which  case  you  will  have  a  divided  tree." 

Mr.  Adams — "  Speaking  of  divided  trees,  they  are 
not  ornamental,  but  they  prove  prolific.  I  had 
some  trees  that  were  killed  down.  They  did  not 
sprout  at  all  from  the  collar  or  main  root,  but  only 
from  laterals.  I  let  these  sprouts  grow  two  or  three 
years  and  then  budded  them  with  Washington 
Navels,  and  when  the  freeze  came  I  had  a  number  of 
these  little  clusters  of  Washington  Navels,  and  they 
were  just  loaded  down  with  fruit.  They  were  not 
ornamental,  but  they  were  successful  in  producing 
large  crops  of  fruit." 

J.  W.  King—  "  What  to  do  for  large  trees  where 
the  tops  are  entirely  killed,  that  is  a  problem  we  can 
only  judge  on  general  principles.  What  I  have  done  is 
simply  to  leave  them  alone.  I  don't  know  what  else 
to  do;  and  I  think  it  wise,  when  we  don't  know  what 
to  do,  to  let  them  alone.  What  I  propose  to  do  is 
simply  to  cultivate  the  ground,  fertilize  it,  and  take 
care  of  those  trees  that  show  a  disposition  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  I  don't  feel  encouraged  to  plant 
another  young  grove.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  bud 
no  more  trees;  I  shall  let  the  trees  grow  up  as  seed- 
lings; I  feel  it  is  the  safest  plan.  As  to  sawing  ofl'  the 
trees,  all  those  dead  clear  down  I  have  decided  to  saw 
off  at  the  ground,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is 
easier  to  saw  them  before  the  sprouts  come.  I  have 
decided  to  leave  the  dead  wood  on  such  trees  as  are 
alive  in  the  branches,  of  which  I  have  a  good  many. 
It  is  going  to  be  expensive  to  cut  this  dead  wood  out, 
and  I  will  leave  it  until  after  the  storm  season  next 
fall;  it  will  serve  to  support  the  sprouts  which  come 
out  on  the  sides  of  the  trees,  which,  after  the  storms 
are  over,  will  be  strong  enough  to  support  them- 
selves. I  don't  propose  to  abandon  my  orange  prop- 
erty; I  propose  to  take  as  good  care  of  it  as  I  can  and 
try  and  bring  it  back.  Whether  this  can  be  done 
or  not  will  depend  largely  upon  the  weather  we  have 
next  winter.  If  we  have  mild  weather  I  think  it 
will  be  but  a  few  years  before  our  groves  are  re- 
stored. 


Summer  Pruning. 


Some  of  the  principal  apricot  growers  in  Pomona 
valley,  says  Progress,  have  already  begun  to  prune 
their  orchards.  There  is  a  diversity  of  opinion 
among  fruit  growers  about  summer  pruning.  It  is 
generally  conceded,  however,  that  pruning  at  that 
season  of  the  year  tends  to  result  in  larger  fruit 
crops  and  in  less  development  of  the  trees.  A  prom- 
inent fruit  grower  of  San  Jose  says  that  summer 
pruning  develops  fruit  buds  but  retards  wood 
growth.  If  you  want  large  trees,  let  them  grow 
during  the  summer  and  prune  in  the  winter.  The 
cutting  back  of  the  trees  in  the  summer  makes  it 
impossible,  it  is  claimed,  for  them  to  thicken  up 
branches  and  trunk,  because  the  removal  of  many  of 
the  branches  prevents  the  leaf  and  action  necessary 
to  the  flow  of  sap  and  the  depositing  of  tissue  there- 
by. It  is  urged  that  summer  pruning  should  be 
practiced  more  generally  in  the  southern  parts  of 
the  State,  where  vegetable  growth  is  exceedingly 
exuberant,  than  in  other  regions  less  favored  in  this 
regard.  However,  the  best  authorities  seem  to  hold 
that  summer  pruning  is  not  desirable  in  the  case  of 
a  growing  tree  that  has  not  yet  approached  maturity. 

An  apricot  grower  of  the  Santa  Clara  valley  was 
quoted  recently  as  saying  that  to  secure  large  crops 
of  fruit  annually  it  is  necessary  that  the  trees  be 
pruned  in  the  summer  very  soon  after  the  crop  has 
been  gathered.  The  growth  of  the  tree  is  then  re- 
tarded and  its  full  strength  is  thrown  into  develop- 
ment of  fruit  buds.  According  to  his  statement,  the 
only  objection  to  this  course  is  that  the  fruit  growers 
cannot  be  induced  to  thin  their  fruit  on  the  trees 
as  much  as  they  should.  The  result,  of  course,  is 
that  the  fruit  is  small. 


Georgia  Peach  Production. 


California  growers  must  keep  in  mind  peach 
progress  in  Georgia  and  watch  its  course,  because 
success  or  failure  there  will  have  much  to  do  with 
our  sale  of  fresh  peaches  at  the  East.  We  find  in 
the  Southern  exchanges  some  comments  upon 
Georgia  peach  growing.  It  is  estimated  that  be- 
tween 1000  and  1500  carloads  will  be  shipped  from 
Georgia  this  season.  Of  course  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  fruit  will  be  raised,  probably  between 
2000  and  3000  carloads.  The  fruit  that  isn't  shipped 
is  either  canned  or  made  into  cider.  Two  largo  can- 
ning factories  have  recently  commenced  operations 
at  Fort  Valley,  and  they  are  putting  up  large  quan- 
tities of  the  fruit.  One  of  the  concerns  is  a  local  en- 
terprise, and  the  other  was  started  by  Michigan 
people.  Then  a  good  many  peaches  are  being 
ground  up  into  cider.  The  mills  are  portable  ones, 
and  are  brought  right  into  the  orchards  where  the 
work  is  done.  The  prospects  are  that  within  the 
next  two  years  the  crop  of  Georgia  peaches  will  be 
considerably  larger,  and  possibly  at  that  time  from 
3000  to  4000  carloads  will  be  shipped  from  the  State. 

Georgia  has  some  of  the  largest  peach  orchards  in 


the  world.  The  largest  individual  owner  is  Mr. 
Hale.  He  has  from  1000  to  1500  acres.  Mr.  Hale  is 
from  Connecticut.  The  largest  peach  grower  in  the 
State  is  the  Ohio  Fruitland  Company,  which  has 
about  5000  acres  in  the  fruit.  More  peachos  are 
grown  in  Houston  county  than  in  any  other.  There 
are  probably  from  12,000  to  15,000  acres  in  the 
in  the  county. 

The  Elberta  peach  leads  for  marketing  purposes. 
This  is  a  freestot},e  peach,  and,  in  fact,  freestones  are 
the  only  kind  that  can  be  marketed  in  the  North. 
The  Elberta  peach  was  originated  in  the  Rumph 
family,  residing  about  eight  miles  from  Fort  Valley, 
where  the  family  has  a  very  large  grove. 

The  peaches  are  all  being  handled  in  refrigerator 
cars,  about  a  haif  dozen  companies  having  repre- 
sentatives on  the  ground.  A  charge  of  so  much  is 
made  for  the  refrigeration,  in  addition  to  the 
freight,  and  the  refrigerator  companies  guarantee 
the  arrival  of  the  fruit  at  its  destination  in  good 
condition.  The  rate  for  the  refrigerator  service 
from  Fort  Valley  to  New  York  is  $80  per  car.  Good 
time  is  being  made  over  all  the  routes,  and  better 
than  ever  before.  The  average  time  from  Atlanta 
to  Chicago  is  37  hours. 

Getting  to  market  in  37  hours  for  $80  per  car  and 
good  condition  guaranteed  by  the  carrier — that  is 
where  California  is  out  of  it.  "  We  have  our  sun-dry- 
ing and  our  long-ripening  season,  however,  to  con- 
sole us.    The  problem  will  be  a  close  one. 


FRUIT  PRESERVATION. 


Fruit  Kept  Fresh   in   Vapors  of   Water  and 
Alcohol. 

We  have  received  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
State  an  advance  sheet  from  Consular  Reports  giv- 
ing account  of  a  new  process  of  keeping  fruit  for  sale 
long  after  maturity.  The  account  gives  the  result 
of  the  experiments  made  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  1894  and  lately  reported  to  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  Soissons  by  Mr.  A.  Petit,  chief  of  the 
laboratory  of  horticultural  researches  at  the  Na- 
tional Horticultural  School  of  Versailles. 

Impressed  with  the  powerful  action  of  alcoholic 
vapors  on  the  mold,  which  generally  appears  on  the 
surface  of  fruits  in  a  damp  atmosphere,  Mr.  Petit 
noticed  that  pears  and  apples  kept  for  several 
months  in  a  surrounding  saturated  with  vapors  of 
water  and  alcohol,  even  were  they  at  the  beginning 
in  a  state  of  decay,  and  showed  no  signs  of  mold, 
while  fruits  in  every  particular  identically  similar  to 
the  former,  stored  under  the  same  conditions,  but 
not  exposed  to  the  action  of  alcoholic  vapors,  were 
entirely  covered  with  it. 

Taking  advantage  of  this  observation,  Mr.  Petit 
applied  the  principle  to  the  preservation  of  fruits  in 
general,  and  most  particularly  to  grapes,  because, 
more  than  others,  the  latter  are  subject  to  mold. 
It  was  to  be  foreseen  that  grapes  kept,  from  the  day 
they  are  cut  off  the  vines,  in  an  atmosphere  satu- 
rated with  vapors  of  water  and  alcohol  would,  by 
the  retarding  of  the  sweating  period,  not  only  re- 
main free  from  mold,  but  would  even  retain  their 
natural  aspect.  Consequently,  should  the  tempera- 
ture be  constant  and  low,  the  preservation  could  be 
maintained  long  and  well. 

On  the  31st  of  October,  1804 — that  is,  very  late  in 
the  season  and  at  a  very  unfavorable  time — Mr.  Petit 
placed,  with  other  fruits  and  a  bottle  filled  with  100 
cubic  centimeters  (61  cubic  inches)  of  alcohol  at  96°, 
some  bunches  of  grapes  known  as  "  Chasselas  de 
Fontainebleau,"  fresh  from  the  vine,  in  a  brick 
chamber,  cemented  inside  and  closed  as  hermetically 
as  possible  by  a  common  wooden  door.  In  two  sim- 
ilar recipients  contiguous  to  the  first,  one  of  which 
was  kept  open  and  the  other  closed,  but  without  al- 
cohol, were  stored  similar  fruits  from  the  same  trees 
and  vines.  The  fruits  were  laid  on  wood  shavings. 
The  recipients  were  built  in  a  very  damp  cellar,  the 
temperature  of  which  varied  regularly  from  10°  to  8° 
C.  (50°  to  46|°  F.)  during  the  whole  time  the  experi- 
ment lasted. 

On  November  20th  the  grapes  placed  in  the 
chamber  which  was  left  open,  and  especially  so  those 
in  the  closed  chamber  without  alcohol,  were  mostly 
rotten  and  covered  with  mold  and  were  immediately 
removed.  In  the  chamber  containing  the  bottle  of 
alcohol,  the  grapes  were  beautiful.  On  one  bunch, 
two  grapes  had  turned  brown,  but  were  firm,  full 
and  free  of  mold;  they  did  not  taste  at  all  sour,  thus 
differing  essentially  from  moldy  grapes,  especially 
those  subject  to  I'eiiicilJium  ghtaenni..  The  hair  hy- 
grometer in  the  chamber  registered  98°.  On  De- 
cember 7th  the  bunches  of  grapes  in  the  chamber 
containing  the  alcohol  had  kept  their  fine  aspect;  on 
most  of  them,  however,  one  or  two  grapes  had  turned 
brown  and  were  in  the  same  condition  as  those  above 
referred  to.  On  December  24th  same  results;  on 
most  of  the  bunches  could  be  seen  one  or  two  grapes 
commencing  to  decay.  At  the  end  of  nearly  two 
months  each  bunch  had  lost  but  from  two  to  four 
grapes  each  and  all  were  in  a  perfect  state  of 
preservation,  the  stalks  being  perfectly  green  and 
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the  grapes  firm,  full  and  savory,  and  having  all  the 
qualities  t>f  frehh-cut  grapes.  , 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  experiment,  28  cubic  cen- 
timeters (17  cubic  inches)  of  alcohol  at  remained 
in  the  bottle  out  of  the  100  cubic  centimeters  (til 
cubic  inches)  at  96°;  but,  as  Mr.  Petit  remarks,  the 
door  of  his  recipient  had  not  been  built  with  great 
care  and  did  not  close  hermetically,  hence  a  useless 
consumption  of  alcohol. 


THE  FIELD. 


Decreased  Proportion  of  Farmers. 


We  are  glad  to  see  that  J.  R.  Dodge,  the  veteran 
ex-Statistician  of  the  Department  of  Agricultui-e, 
continues  his  important  studies  though  retired  from 
office.  In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Countn/  Gentleman 
Mr.  Dodge  presents  a  very  interesting  study  of  a 
trend  in  our  population,  and  sees  much  significance 
in  it.  He  shows  that  the  proportion  of  farmers  is 
constantly  decreasing  in  this  country.  In  this  fact 
is  found  the  surest  guarantee  of  agricultural  pros- 
perity. Prior  to  1860  more  than  half  the  people 
were  engaged  in  rural  pursuits.  In  1870  the  pro- 
portion of  agricultural  occupations  was  47  per  cent 
of  the  whole.  The  proportion  was  reduced  to  44  per 
cent  in  1880.  In  1890,  according  to  the  delayed 
census  results  in  occupations  of  the  people,  now  ap- 
pearing in  a  bulletin,  the  proportion  is  reduced 
below  40  per  cent,  or  four-tenths  of  all  workers.  It 
will  continue  to  diminish,  and  will  ere  long  be  re- 
duced to  one-third.  The  whole  number  of  persons 
engaged  in  gainful  occupations  is  reported  at  22,735,- 
()61,  or  47. 9u  per  cent  of  all  persons  over  ten  years 
of  age.  The  total  number  is  increasing,  and  the  in- 
crease in  proportion  to  population  is  principally  due 
to  the  large  number  of  women  in  "gainful  occupa- 
tions." There  were  1,267,554  more  women  enumer- 
ated than  in  1880 — a  rate  of  increase  nearly  double 
that  of  men.  The  "  new  woman  "  is  making  herself 
felt  in  the  independent  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood 
in  the  industries  and  in  professional  and  clerical 
service.  There  are  18,820.950  men  enumerated  as 
workers,  and  :-5,914,711  women — 78.7  and  14.69  per 
cent,  respectively,  of  all  above  ten  years  of  age. 

But  it  would  be  a  gross  libel  on  woman  to  intimate 
that  anything  like  these  proportions  represent  the 
industry  and  etlective  work  of  the  sexes.  The  great 
body  of  housewives  of  all  classes  not  credited  with 
any  occuiiation  are  not  included  in  the  enumeration. 
Hard  as  is  the  work  of  the  farmer,  the  farmer's  wife 
works  more  hours  than  he,  under  pressure  of  more 
distractions,  under  less  healthful  conditions,  in  a 
wider  range  of  duties,  while  she  is  not  counted  as  a 
worker  at  all.  The  wife  of  the  artisan  and  the 
laborer  also  have  often  the  short  end  of  the  conjugal 
yoke,  and  do  sometimes  more  than  their  full  share  in 
earning  a  livelihood,  if  not  counted  in  the  list  of 
gainful  occupations.  Nor  are  all  women  of  the  well- 
to-do  or  wealthy  classes  idlers  or  inefficient  workers 
in  important  lines  of  needful  service.  The  drones  in 
the  American  hive  are  few,  and  the  number  not 
engaged  in  some  useful  and  necessary  labor,  after 
leaving  out  the  young  children,  the  infirm  and  invalid 
classes,  are  comparatively  few  as  yet— and  long  may 
it  so  continue.  Thus  while  less  than  half  the  popula- 
tion is  in  the  class  of  "gainful  occupations,"  two- 
thirds  are  in  useful,  and  in  a  true  sense  gainful  em- 
ployment, and  most  of  the  remainder  are  in  physical 
and  mental  growth  and  training  for  the  industries  of 
the  future.    The  official  classilication  is  as  follows  : 

Agriculture,  fishing  and  mining  '.»,013,201 

Profes-sional  .service   '.)44,i!:i;i 

Doinestic  and  per.soual  service  4,;j60,50<i 

Trade  and  transportation  .3,325,962 

Manufactures  5,091,66!) 

One-third  of  those  engaged  in  professional  and 
personal  service  are  women,  and  one-fifth  of  those 
employed  in  manufactures.  In  agriculture  there  are 
only  7.51  per  cent,  and  6.86  per  cent  in  trade  and 
transportation.  There  is  a  wide  dill'erence  between 
Europe  and  America  in  the  employment  of  women  in 
farm  labor  for  wages,  and  in  service  in  the  fields, 
yet  the  wives  and  children  of  farmers  in  this  country 
have  no  small  share  in  the  labor  and  success  of  our 
agriculture. 

Notwithstanding  the  table  of  hordes  of  office- 
holders, national  and  Slate  and  municipal,  there  are 
more  lawyers  and  very  many  more  doctors,  manj' 
clergymen,  and  more  than  four  times  as  many  teach- 
ers. Altogether  a  favorable  showing  is  made  for  the 
industry  and  independence  of  the  people. 

We  are  not  to  be  a  nomadic  people,  dwellers  in 
tents  and  keepers  of  migrating  herds,  like  the 
Arabs,  even  on  Rocky  Mountain  ranges — not  like  the 
l)eople  of  India,  almost  exclusively  agricultural,  yet 
getting  a  poor  subsistence  on  rice  and  millet;  not  so 
limited  in  range  of  occupation  as  the  ex-serfs  of  Rus- 
sia, but  an  intelligent  and  progressive  people,  ap- 
plying every  discovery  of  science,  every  '  invention 
in  mechanism  and  every  development  of  human  skill 
to  the  uses  production,  utilizing  capacity  for  labor 
the  most  clumsy  and  the  most  delicate,  the  most 
awkward  and  the  most  deft  and  cunning,  of  men  of 
force  and  of  women  of  taste,  even  of  the  surplus 
energy  and  activity  of  children.    Thus  our  hands  are 
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rendered  skillful,  wits  sharpened,  laibor  made  easy, 
consumption  increased  indefinitely,  wealth  accumu- 
lated and  comfort  and  happiness  generally  diffused. 

No  longer  ago  than  1880  there  were  States  with 
such  a  distribution  of  productive  forces,  such  an 
exhibition  of  varied  industry,  that  the  average  value 
of  the  product  of  each  farm  worker  was  seven  times 
as  much  as  in  other  States  where  this  development 
had  not  occurred.  The  former  had  only  one-sixth 
of  all  employed  in  agriculture,  the  latter  three- 
fourths  of  all.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  this 
difference  is  increasing,  that  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts are  less  exclusively  rural,  the  range  of  occupa- 
tion incrc^asing,  and  with  a  decrease  in  the  propor- 
of  farmers,  an  increase  of  agricultural  as  well  as 
industrial  production,  greater  industry  and  thrift, 
comfort  and  wealth. 


August  24,  1895. 


Electrical  Weed  Killing. 


In  the  March  number  of  the  Cosmnpiilitau  there 
were  pointed  out  some  of  the  beneficial  effects  pro- 
duced by  electricity  upon  the  growth  of  plants;  but 
an  overdose  will  injure  or  kill  a  plant  or  a  man. 
When  lightning  strikes  a  tree  the  latter  is  frequently 
killed,  even  if  it  be  not  blown  into  slivers,  as  some- 
times happens.  This  result  is  believed  to  be  due  to 
the  heating  effects  of  the  current,  which  raises  the 
temperature  of  the  sap  far  above  the  boiling  point, 
and  consequently  to  steam  of  high  pressure,  which 
explodes  the  tree  or  such  part  of  it  as  conveys  the 
current.  If  the  current  be  not  so  strong  as  to  pro- 
duce steam,  it  may  so  much  heat  the  sap  as  to  ex- 
pand and  burst  the  plant  tissues,  which  will  be 
equally  destructive  to  its  life. 

Advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  quality  of  an 
electric  current  to  destroy  the  weeds  that  grow  by 
railroad  tracks.  To  keep  such  roads  free  from  weeds 
in  summer  requires  the  constant  work  of  many  men 
with  hoes.  Weeds  have  great  vitality,  and  to  kill 
them  their  roots  must  be  dug  out.  If  only  cut  off 
next  to  the  ground,  they  spring  up  afresh,  and  but 
little  the  worse  for  the  temporary  mutilation.  A 
mild  current  of  electricity  acts  as  a  stimulant  to 
such  plants,  but  a  current  strong  enough  to  dis 
integrate  the  tissues  will  kill  them.  To  accomplish 
this  in  a  large  way,  a  car  is  provided  with  an  engine, 
an  alternating  dynamo,  and  an  induction  coil  suit- 
able for  raising  the  electric  pressure  to  twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  volts.  One  terminal  of  this  induc- 
tion coil  is  connected  to  the  earth  through  the  ear 
trucks.  A  well  insulated  cable  leads  from  the  other 
terminal  to  a  metallic  strip  behind  the  car,  which 
stretches  across  the  track  a  short  distance  above 
the  ground,  and  is  provided  with  many  fine  wires 
pendant  from  it,  like  the  teeth  of'  a  rake.  Through 
these  teeth  the  electric  discharge  takes  place,  and 
any  weed  touched  receives  a  deadly  current  through 
it.  As  the  current  follows  the  better  conducting 
part  of  the  plant — the  liquid  in  its  cells — it  traverses 
the  root  to  its  very  tips,  and  the  whole  is  electro- I 
cuted — it  has  been  struck  by  lightning.  As  the  car 
is  pulled  along  the  track  every  weed  is  at  once 
killed,  and  with  such  an  apparatus  many  miles  of 
railway  may  be  quickly  and  cheaply  freed  from 
weeds. 

A  similar  plan  is  feasible  for  ridding  cultivated 
fields  from  such  troublesome  pests  as  thistles,  daisies, 
chicory,  or  any  other  whose  stems  at  any  time  reach 
above  the  grass  around  them.  A  two- wheeled 
vehicle  like  a  horse  hay  rake,  carrying  a  suitable 
secondary  battery,  a  mechanical  current  alternator 
and  a  proper  induction  coil,  could  be  driven  across  a 
field  and  kill  every  plant  its  teeth  touched.  Acres  of 
valuable  land  could  be  rid  of  its  coarse  weeds  in  a 
day,  and  with  the  a.ssuran(!e  that  no  plant  once 
fairly  struck  would  ever  be  resurrected. 


from  $15  to  $20  a  ton.  In  Massachusetts,  manures 
are  often  brought  long  distances,  and  even  from  other 
States,  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  lands.  In  New 
York,  communities  frequently  pay  $20,000  or  $H0,000 
a  year  for  fertilizers  or  barn  manure  brought  from  a 
distance. 

The  CaUfornia  farmer  is  in  a  peculiar  situation. 
He  usually  handles  large  tracts,  so  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  manure  them  in  the  ordinary  manner.  To 
keep  up  his  crops  he  must  plant  clover,  alfalfa  or 
.some  other  green  crop  or  else  use  chemical  fertil- 
izers. It  is  either  this  or  cut  up  the  lands  so  they 
can  be  worked  by  men  who  will  grow  a  rotation  of 
crops  or  manure  them  heavily  so  as  to  bring  them 
up  again  to  their  full  producing  capacity. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


The  Poultry  Business. 


riust  Be  rianured. 


A  problem  stares  the  California  farmer  in  the  face, 
says  the  Oroville  Rii/ixti  r,  and  he  must  solve  it  if  he 
expects  to  prosper.  The  light  crops  during  the  past 
two  or  three  years  are  not  all  owing  to  the  unfavor- 
able seasons.  The  lands  are  wearing  out,  and  must 
be  enriched  if  we  hope  to  continue  to  get  from  them 
profitable  returns.  The  story  is  an  old  one  and  has 
been  repeated  hundreds  of  times.  The  Virginia 
lands  yielded  marvelously,  and  many  believed  they 
would  always  do  so.  Time  has  shown,  however,  that 
each  year  the  crop  is  lighter.  It  was  so  in  New 
York,  on  the  rich  plains  of  Ohio,  on  the  prairie  lands 
of  Illinois  and  on  the  broad  fields  of  Kansas.  No  land 
can  be  cropped  year  after  year  or  even  every  other 
year  without  being  enriched. 

Crops  grown  in  the  older  countries  on  the  same 
land  for  twenty  (ir  thirty  years  show  that  when  the 
soil  is  enriched  there  is  no  loss  in  the  yield. 

It  thus  pays  to  fertilize  well,  for  the  yield  on  well- 
manured  land  is  double  or  even  treble  what  it  is  on 
land  that  is  used  year  after  year  without  a  change 
or  rest  or  the  use  of  manure. 

The  ash  man  is  not  known  in  California,  yet  ashes 
are  worth  money,  for  good  wood  ashes  make  one  of 
the  best  fertilizers,  and  in  the  East  they  command 


Evidently  we  must  do  more  in  poultry,  both  for 
our  own  supply  and  for  winter  shipment  of  choice 
fresh  eggs  to  the  East.  ~VVe  are  aware  that  many 
failures  have  occurred,  but  the  business  can  be  made 
to  go  if  propelled  correctly.  There  are  many  hints 
in  this  direction  from  an  article  in  the  Baltimore 
Sim,  which  claims  that  there  is  considerably  more 
interest  manifested  every  year  in  poultry  raising. 
The  industry  has  become  one  of  the  leading  ones,  and 
the  last  census  shows  that  the  annual  value  of 
poultry  and  eggs  in  the  United  States  is  greater 
than  that  of  wheat.  It  has  become  the  mainstay  of 
innumerable  homes.  This  is  even  more  the  case  in 
Europe  than  in  this  country.  This  country  is,  how- 
ever, advancing  in  the  same  line,  but  on  a  more  prac- 
tical basis.  The  farmer  who  follows  the  old-time 
method  of  giving  his  poultry  corn  alone  as  the  main 
food  is  making  a  serious  mistake.  To-day  the  in- 
telligent poultry  raiser  feeds  his  poultry  with  an 
object  in  view.  If  he  wishes  them  to  produce  eggs, 
he  knows  just  the  kind  of  a  varied  diet  or  balanced 
ration  they  should  be  given.  If  they  are  to  be 
fattened  or  gotten  ready  for  market,  another  kind 
of  ration  he  knows  is  necessary.  The  knowledge  of 
these  important  facts  is  not  the  result  of  mere  guess- 
work. Actual  experiment  has  proved  that  certain 
sorts  of  food  will  produce  particular  results.  Great 
as  has  been  the  increase  of  the  poultry  and  egg 
products,  the  increased  demand  for  them  has  more 
than  kept  pace  with  it.  The  excellence  of  poultry 
meat  and  eggs  when  produced  with  good,  sound, 
sweet,  wholesome  food  is  admitted  by  all.  Their 
nutritious  qualities,  physicians  declare,  are  not  ex- 
celled, and  they  are  justly  classed  as  food  of  the  most 
wholesome  nature. 

Wh(ih>:i)iiu-  Foir/x  iitid  Effijx. — Poultry  and  eggs 
vary  greatly  in  flavor  and  palateableoess.  Food  has 
a  great  influence  on  the  flesh  and  eggs  of  fowls. 
When  hens  are  fed  on  offal  and  food  that  is  unclean, 
their  eggs  will  have  sometimes  a  peculiar  taste.  An 
epicure  will  quickly  notice  the  taint  or  unnatural 
flavor  of  such  eggs  or  poultry  meat. 

Eggs  from  such  a  source  have  been  known  to  pro- 
duce serious  cases  of  cholera  morbus,  and  the  trouble 
blamed  on  everythii^g  else  e.xcept  the  real  cause. 
The  public  now  demand  good  poultry  and  eggs,  and 
the  scrawny  specimens  of  dressed  poultry  and  the 
eggs  that  used  to  contain  about  eleven  different 
sizes  in  every  dozen  are  becoming  scarce. 

The  size  and  appearance  of  dressed  poultry  has 
been  greatly  improved,  as  have  also  the  eggs.  There 
is  also  much  more  uniformity  in  both. 

These  things  are  not  the  result,  however,  of  tree- 
roosting,  huut-for-a-living  chickens.  The  owners  of 
flocks  kept  in  the  old-styled  way  still  get  old- 
fashioned  results. 

The  main  bulk  of  the  poultry-raising  is  done  by 
regular  poultrymen,  who  produce  poultry  under  ad- 
verse circumstances  compared  with  the  chances  a 
farm  affords. 

Hdw  It  Shonhl  Be  Done. — Why  should  not  the 
farmer  have  his  share  of  the  immense  amount  paid 
every  year  for  those  products  ?  He  can  if  he  will 
adopt  practical  methods  in  caring  for  his  poultry. 
How  should  he  commence  to  insure  success  ?  The 
very  first  thing  he  must  make  up  his  mind  to  do  is  to 
depend  on  himself  to  make  the  business  a  success. 
Next  start  with  the  true  idea  that  poultry  raising, 
if  profit  is  to  be  derived  from  it,  is  a  husinexs.  A 
man  starting  in  a  new  business  must  commence  with 
a  small  stock,  so  as  to  familiarize  himself  with  every 
little  thing  that  success  will  hinge  upon.  When  the 
small  flock  has  become  encouragingly  successful, 
then  he  can  branch  out  a  little.  He  must  not  ex- 
pect, though,  to  increase  the  flock  and  reap  a  pro- 
portionate increase  of  profits  unless  he  also  provides 
increased  accommodations  and  also  supplements  the 
other  things  that  insured  the  pi-ofit  of  the  small 
flock.  It  is  this  lack  of  increased  facilities,  ex- 
pecting twice  the  number  of  hens  to  do  as  well  as 
the  former  flocks,  etc.,  that  has  brought  disaster  to 
many  a  man's  poultry  venture.  Do  not  expect  to 
compete  with  poultry  experts  if  your  flock  is  a 
mongrel  one.    If  you  cannot  afford  to  purchase  some 
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pure-bred  fowls,  secure  a  pure-bred  male,  select 
some  of  the  best  of  the  hens  and  start  in  this  way. 

Practical  poultry  raising  on  the  farm  can  be  made 
a  greater  source  of  profit  than  anything  the  farm 
will  produce.  The  occupation  calls  for  an  enterpris- 
ing man  who  will  make  the  occupation  a  business, 
and,  as  before  stated,  learn  it  well  before  he  ventures 
into  it  on  a  large  scale.  The  same  energy  and 
strict  attention  that  some  farmers  give  to  their 
pure-bred  cattle,  if  given  to  poultry,  would  prove 
far  more  profitable. 

Every  failure,  every  mistake,  need  not  be  very 
discouraging;  they  merely  point  out  the  breakers 
that  must  be  avoided.  To  the  right  kind  of  a  man 
mistakes  will  spur  him  on  to  renew  and  increase  his 
effort  to  attain  success. 

Biisinesx  Sense  Not  Lnclc. — Banish  from  the  mind 
the  idea  at  once,  if  it  exists,  that  luck  has  anything 
to  do  with  success  in  raising  poultry.  When  you 
hear  a  certain  man  or  woman  "is  lucky  in  raising 
poultry,"  go  investigate  what  is  the  cause  of  the  so- 
called  luck.  You  will  discover  practical  methods, 
timely  attention— in  fact  the  very  points  necessary 
to  bring  about  success  have  made  the  person 
"lucky." 

Triumphs  are  attained  in  all  occupations  after 
certain  trials  are  successfully  overcome.  Success 
is  the  crowning  of  effort. 

The  poultry  business  is  too  often  advocated  as  one 
that  any  one  can  start  and  make  a  success  of.  A 
sheet  of  paper,  covered  with  figures,  showing  if 
one  hen  can  lay  so  many  eggs  in  a  year  that  two 
hundred  will  produce  so  many,  and  at  so  much  a 
dozen,  etc.,  will  make  a  fortune  in  no  time.  This 
pencil  and  paper  theory  has  deceived  a  good  many. 
The  poultry  business  is  like  all  other  occupations — 
one  must  continually  be  on  the  alert.  Carelessness 
and  neglects  are  costly,  laziness  terribly  expensive, 
and  when  the  enthusiasm  begins  to  fade  trouble 
begins.  There  will  be  trying  times  when  patience 
will  indeed  be  a  most  charming  virtue,  which  serene 
perseverance  alone  can  conquer. 

The  poultry  raiser  who  has  an  inherent  love  for 
the  business  takes  a  deeper  interest  in  it  than  the 
one  who  sees  no  fun  or  pleasure  other  than  the 
dollars  and  cents.  It  would  be  advisable  for  any 
one  intending  to  start  in  the  business  of  practical 
poultry  raising  to  visit  .some  successful  poultry 
raiser  and  inspect  his  premises  and  obtain  as  many 
points  as  possible.  Note  the  way  the  houses  are 
located,  how  they  are  kept,  learn,  if  possible,  meth- 
ods of  feeding.  Ask  questions;  don't  be  afraid  to 
admit  your  general  ignorance  about  chicken  raising. 
Pretending  to  know  more  than  you  really  do  about 
it  will  prevent  your  learning  many  points.  After 
you  have  once  become  a  regular  poultry  raiser  and 
have  had  a  year  or  more  of  experience,  do  not  pose 
as  a  know-it-all  man,  for  after  you  have  had  twenty 
years'  experience  you  will  find  there  is  still  a  chance 
to  learn  new  ideas  on  poultry  raising  every  day. 
When  you  do  commence  raising  poultry  as  a  business, 
if  you  have  never  had  any  experience,  do  not  expect 
that  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  "buy  some  good 
book  on  poultry." 

The  farmer  who  turns  over  a  new  leaf  in  poultry 
on  the  farm  and  adopts  "  practical  poultry  raising," 
if  he  is  sori'y  it  will  be  because  he  did  not  do  so  years 
ago.  Many  a  mortgage  can  be  lifted  with  the  profits 
derived  from  poultry  raising  on  the  farm. 


Pears  Best  for  Poultry  Yards. 


Pears  seem  to  be  the  best  fruit  for  the  hen  yard 
says  the  Boston  Flou.glmuui .  They  flourish  in  the 
rich  soil  without  cultivation  and  bear  heavily.  Apple 
trees  also  flourish,  but  much  of  the  fruit  falls  upon 
the  hard  ground  and  is  injured  or  left  to  be  packed 
by  the  fowls.  Plums  and  peaches  are  nearly  always 
short  lived  in  the  highly  nitrogenous  soil  of  the  hen 
yard.  Cherries  do  pretty  well,  although  the  soil  be- 
comes a  little  too  strong  for  them  also,  and  cracked 
bark  and  tender,  easily  broken  limbs  are  the  result. 
]f  the  soil  is  not  too  dry,  quinces  will  live  and  bear 
fairly  well  but  the  hard  surface  soil  is  a  trial  to  their 
shallow  root  system.  Howevei',  if  the  soil  is  suitable 
and  the  runs  are  occasionally  worked  over  with  a 
pronged  hoe,  the  quince  will  prove  a  profitable  crop. 
But  the  pear  will  thrive  there  under  any  circum- 
stances, although  it  is  very  desirable  to  mulch  the 
trees  while  they  are  young,  securing  the  mulch- 
ing material  in  such  a  way  that  the  fowls  cannot 
scratch  it  off.  The  varieties  best  noted  for  such  a 
location  are  the  late  kinds  which  hang  well  upon  the 
trees  until  picking  time.  These  kinds  all  do  well  in 
a  poultry  yard.  Fowls  are  more  inclined  to  eat  fallen 
specimens  of  the  Bartlett  and  other  yellow  kinds 
than  they  are  to  attack  the  russetty  varieties,  but 
in  either  case  the  loss  will  be  slight  if  the  pears  are 
gathered  as  soon  as  the  stems  part  readily  from  the 
twigs. 


C.  W.  Baldridoe  tells  the  people  of  Humboldt 
county  that  if  they  will  give  him  $.")00,000  county 
bonds,  drawing  five  per  cent  interest  and  running 
twenty  years,  the  Cal.,  Oregon  and  Idaho  Railway 
Company  will  build  a  standard-gauge  road  from 
Eureka  to  Red  Bluff  in  three  years'  time,  The  pro- 
ject is  favorably  received, 
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TRACK  AND  FARM. 


The  Manipulation  of  the  Mule. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Dalrymple  recently  read  an  exhaustive 
address  before  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Planters'  Asso- 
ciation on  "Animal  Hygiene."  He  made  especial 
reference  to  the  mule,  as  it  is  the  chief  power  beast 
of  the  sugar  planters.  Some  suggestions  made  will 
interest  many  California  mule  owners. 

Drink  fill- the  Mule. — The  question  is  often  asked, 
How  much  water  should  a  mule,  at  work,  be  allowed 
to  drink  ?  This  depends  entirely  upon  circum- 
stances, and  no  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  laid  down. 
The  greater  the  amount  of  perspiration  and  evapora- 
tion from  the  skin  the  greater  will  be  the  demand  for 
water.  During  hard  work,  in  hot  weather,  we  be- 
lieve it  to  be  not  only  a  good  system,  but  an  act  of 
humanity  adopted  by  some,  to  have  water  carried  to 
the  field,  so  that  the  animals  could  be  allowed  to  par- 
tike  of  a  refreshing  mouthful  or  two  at  intervals. 
This  would,  as  well  as  being  a  great  relief  to  the 
thirsty  animals,  largely  lessen  the  risk  of  an  over- 
draught when  they  had  free  access  to  the  watering 
trough.  Ordinarily,  an  animal,  when  at  rest,  or 
when  not  overheated  or  exhausted  from  inordinate 
exertion,  will  not  drink  sufficiently  large  quantities 
of  water  to  do  injury  to  itself.  It  is  when  in  these 
latter  conditions  that  care  has  to  be  exercised  in 
gauging  the  amount.  The  water  should  be  then 
given  in  small  and  repeated  quantities  until  the  thirst 
is  quenched.  But  there  should  be  no  real  necessity 
for  mules  being  overheated  or  exhausted  when  they 
reach  the  stable  or  drinking  trough,  after  coming 
home  from  the  field,  if  they  were  allowed  to  come  at 
their  leisure,  a  walk,  instead  of  being  forced  home  at 
a  full  trot,  sometimes  for  a  mile  or  two — a  system 
which  we  think  is  very  much  to  be  deprecated. 

All  other  conditions  being  favorable,  watering  }>c- 
forc  feeding  is  considered  best  by  the  most  eminent 
veterinary  physiologists,  for  the  reason  that  the 
water  passes  almost  directly  through  the  stomach 
into  the  intestines;  but  when  the  water  is  taken  on 
top  of  the  food,  it  is  retained,  and  consequently,  by 
diluting  and  impairing  the  digestive  juices  in  the 
stomach,  is  productive  of  indigestion  and  its  fre- 
quent sequel — "colic." 

Feeding  the  Mnh\ — The  digestive  system  of  the 
horse  or  mule  is  not  constructed  for  long  intervals  of 
fasting,  but  requires  frequent  replenishing. 

Where  food  is  supplied  only  once,  or  even  twice, 
per  day,  and  the  extra  speed  is  supposed  to  be  made 
up  for  by  an  extra  quantity,  the  animal,  on  account 
of  the  prolonged  interval,  often  becomes  so  hungry 
that,  until  he  gets  the  sharp  edge  off  his  appetite,  he 
"  bolts  "  his  grain  without  mastication;  and  when  he 
is  through  with  his  meal,  he  has,  first  of  all,  a  por- 
tion of  his  bowel  filled  with  food  unfit  for  digestion 
and  assimilation,  and  secondly,  he  has  more  food  in 
his  stomach  and  intestines  than  it  is  possible  for  him 
to  digest.  We  have  seen  beautiful  illustrations  of 
this  fact  from  post-mortem  examinations  on  planta- 
tion mules,  the  consequence  being  as  before  men- 
tioned, viz. :  Waste  of  food,  indigestion,  intestinal 
irritation,  flatulent  colic,  enteritis,  often  rupture  and 
death.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  functional  de- 
mands are  carefully  supplied  in  the  necessary  daily 
ration  and  divided  into  morning,  noon  and  night 
feeds,  the  appetite  is  not  liable  to  become  so  vora- 
cious, the  food  is  better  masticated,  and  a  greater 
part  of  it  is  digested  and  assimilated.  Consequently 
there  is  much  less  liability  to  colic,  inflammation  of 
the  bowels,  etc.,  from  unmasticated  and  undigested 
food  occupying  the  intestines,  becoming  an  irritant 
and  undergoing  fermentation.  There  is  less  waste  of 
food  and  there  is  a  very  material  saving  all  around. 

Dietetic  diseases,  as  colic,  etc.,  should  be  of  much 
rarer  occurrence  on  the  plantation  than  they  are  at 
present,  if  a  more  rational  system  of  feeding  were 
more  generally  adopted. 

"  Bots,"  that  we  hear  so  much  about  as  being  re- 
sponsible for  so  many  deaths,  is  a  mere  myth  in  the 
major  number  of  cases.  As  far  as  the  cause  of  death 
is  concerned,  it  is  colic,  rupture  or  inflammation  of 
the  bowels  that  kills,  and  that,  primarily,  from  in- 
digestion of  unmasticated  food,  or  from  overloading 
the  alimentary  canal  with  food. 

Good,  sound  food,  properly  given,  is  the  best  and 
most  natural  "  tonic  or  condition  powder"  that  an 
animal  can  have,  and,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
will  keep  him  in  perfect  health  without  the  aid  of 
drugs.  The  wholesale  dosing  with  specific  remedies, 
lauded  to  the  skies  by  the  vendors  for  all  sorts  of 
imaginary  ailments,  has  often  a  much  more  tonic  ac- 
tion on  their  pockets  than  on  the  health  of  the  mules. 
Medicinal  agents  are  of  course  requisite  at  times, 
but  ought  not  to  be  so  often  necessary. 

Tlie  Mules  Feet. — On  account  of  the  soft  ground  of 
the  plantation,  the  wear  of  the  horn  is  not  equal  to 
its  production;  in  consequence,  the  equilibruim  is 
not  maintained.  The  wall  of  the  hoof  (that  part  seen 
when  the  foot  is  on  the  ground)  grows  so  long,  and 
especially  at  the  heels,  that  unless  it  is  interfered 
with  it  has  a  tendency  to  bend  underneath  the  fro*^, 
besides  the  splitting  of  the  wall  all  around.  This 
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bending  of  the  heels  underneath  the  frog  and  sole 
frequently  causes  lameness.  In  fact,  when  the  foot 
is  not  kept  in  a  somewhat  natural  form  its  entire 
balance  is  upset,  the  uneven  tension  being  placed  on 
some  of  the  tendons  or  ligaments,  and  exciting  dis- 
ease in  these  structures. 

To  obviate  this,  the  mules  ought  to  have  their  feet 
trimmed  once  a  month  by  the  blacksmith,  the  four 
week's  growth  removed  and  the  foot  made  natural 
and  level.  After  the  first  time  the  operation  would 
be  a  very  simple  one  and  would  occupy  but  a  few 
minutes. 

Many  valuable  animals  are  rendered  permanently 
useless  by  neglect  of  the  observance  of  this  rule. 

HnrncuH. — It  may  appear  trifling  to  make  allusion 
to  the  harness  of  a  plantation  mule,  as  it  is  ordi- 
narily so  scant,  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  quite 
sufficient,  when  not  properly  adjusted,  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  a  large  mortality  in  sugar  mules. 

In  considering  this  topic  we  will  have  to  include 
almost  the  whole  gear,  especially  that  used  in  the 
plow,  and  we  will  commence  with  the  bits,  or  rather 
the  fitting  of  the  bits,  which  is  important.  The 
points  to  observe  are,  that  they  fit  the  mouth  and  are 
neither  too  wide  nor  too  narrow.  The  mouthpiece 
requires  fitting  with  care;  it  should  lie  about  the 
breadth  of  two  fingers  above  the  corner  teeth.  They 
are  often  placed  so  high  in  the  mouth  as  to  cut  the 
angles  of  the  lips;  the  angles  should  not  even  be 
wrinkled. 

^''///n/.s.— Fitting  a  collar  for  draft  purposes  is  a 
point  of  hygienic  importance.  The  main  things  to 
attend  to  are  that  it  has  an  even  bearing  on  the 
shoulders,  that  it  is  deep  enough  below  so  as  to 
avoid  any  pressure  on  the  windpipe  and  the  blood 
vessels  of  the  neck,  that  it  does  not  pinch  from  side 
to  side,  and  that  the  traces  should  not  be  attached 
to  it  too  near  the  point  of  the  shoulder. 

The  evils  of  a  badly  fitting  collar  are  great,  such 
as  collar  galls  or  sore  shoulders,  congestion  of  the 
brain  from  pressure  on  the  jugulars,  preventing  the 
return  of  the  blood  from  that  organ,  and  partial 
suffocation  from  pressure  on  the  windpipe. 

Collars  of  all  varieties  have  each  their  votaries, 
but  we  consider  none  better  than  that  lined  with 
leather  next  the  skin,  when  kept  clean  and  free  from 
skin  secretion,  which  if  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
collar  becomes  hard  and  rough,  and  then  produces 
irritation.  To  keep  the  shoulders  in  good  condition 
and  prevent  galling  —  presuming  that  the  collar 
fits — it  is  a  good  rule  to  have  the  drivers  bathe  the 
shoulders  with  a  little  cold  water  each  time  the  col- 
lars are  taken  off.  This  could  easily  be  done  at  the 
drinking  trough  when  the  mules  are  being  watered. 

Buck- lieinih  iukI  Tracex. — No  part  of  the  plow 
gears  produces  so  much  permanent  injury  or  loss  as 
the  back-band.  The  importance  of  the  proper  ad- 
justment of  the  back-band  may  be  somewhat  ap- 
preciated when  we  state  that  on  one  plantation, 
within  our  knowledge,  eleven  or  twelve  fine  mules 
were  lost  from  paralysis  of  the  hind  extremities, 
due  to  severe  and  continufd  pressure  on  the  spine, 
over  the  loins.  Any  part  of  the  back  behind  the  last 
rib  is  unsuited  to  bear  weight,  for  here  we  find  the 
large  muscles  which  propel  the  hind  limbs,  whose 
function  becomes  considerably  impaired  by  pressure; 
here,  also,  there  is  no  elastic  suppoi't  from  below. 
The  kidneys  also  are  placed  under  this  portion  of 
the  spine,  and  there  is  a  peculiar  rolling  action — a 
side  to  side  movement — in  the  part,  which  can  be 
readily  felt  by  placing  the  hand  over  the  loins  when 
animal  is  walking.  More  attention  paid  to  the 
proper  gearing  of  the  animals  would  often  prevent 
serious  loss. 

Grooming. — -When  we  consider  what  an  important 
excretory  organ  the  skin  is,  the  value  of  keeping  it 
clean  will  be  more  fully  appreciated,  and  not  only  so, 
for  grooming  stimulates  the  sebaceous  glands  of  the 
skin,  and  their  secretion  is  of  a  decided  use  in  pro- 
tecting that  structure.  Often  it  is  the  case,  we  are 
afraid,  that  the  responsibility  and  care  of  plantation 
mules,  representing  frequently  a  large  amount  of 
capital,  is  placed  in  the  charge  of  illiterate,  irre- 
sponsible and  often  superstitious  individuals,  and 
until  there  is  some  change  in  this  direction,  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  observance  of  the 
laws  of  modern  hygiene  will  not  be  forthcoming. 

American  Horses  for  England. 

An  experiment  that  will  be  watched  with  great 
interest  by  trotting-horse  breeders  is  the  contem- 
plated exportation  in  the  near  future  of  whole  ship- 
loads of  horses,  says  Coaching.  Mr.  John  A.  Logan 
has  avowed  his  intention  to  gather  together  and  ex- 
port to  London  no  less  than  fifty-five  roadsters, 
thirty  of  which  are  to  be  matched  in  pairs,  and  sev- 
eral of  these  pairs  to  be  able  to  trot  to  pole  in  2:25 
or  better.  Mr.  Logan  recognizes  that  he  has  set 
himself  a  colossal  task  to  collect  such  a  large  band  of 
roadsters  that  will  conform  to  the  standard  he  has 
set.  Each  animal,  he  says,  must  be  of  solid  color, 
bay,  brown  or  dark  chestnut,  fifteen  and  three- 
quarters  hands  or  over,  and  not  one  to  have  a  record 
slower  than  2:!5().  To  find  fifty  horses  meeting  these 
requirements  the  trotters'  rank  will  have  to  be  ran- 
sacked to  the  uttermost,  for,  while  allowing  that 
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they  might  easily  be  found,  it  is  certain  that  com- 
paratively few  will  be  offered  at  a  dealing  price. 
Groat  attention  will  be  paid  to  purchasing  only 
those  possessing  the  sort  of  action  favored  in  Great 
Britain,  and  it  is  conceded  that  this  action  is  not 
generally  associated  with  2;25  speed.  However,  be 
the  difficulties  what  they  may.  the  fact  remains  that 
the  effort  is  to  be  made  to  buy  such  a  lot  of  horses 
and  place  them  on  the  London  market. 

If  Mr.  fiOgan  succeeds,  he  will  create  something  of 
a  sensation  in  horse-dealing  circles  in  that  ancient 
city,  but  whether  the  men  who  buy  high-priced 
horses  in  England  will  purchase  them  is  another 
story  altogether.  In  all  probability,  the  horses,  if 
really  fine  individuals  and  good  actors  in  their  slower 
paces,  will  find  a  ready  sale  at  remunerative  prices. 
Of  the  majority  of  fast  trotters  that  have  been  taken 
to  England,  some  have  not  been  good  to  look  at,  and 
those  that  were  have  commanded  large  prices.  The 
British  dealers  are  the  most  enterprising  in  the 
world,  and  should  they  find  that  this  lot  of  American 
horses  quickly  finds  buyers,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  will  speedily  sail  to  our  shores  to  procure  an- 
other supi)ly.  The  British  dealer  cares  not  where 
he  buys  his  horses  so  long  as  he  can  find  those  which 
the  buyers  want;  and.  moreover,  if  this  stylish  lot 
of  trotters  should  be  favorably  recognized,  the 
American  national  horse  will  have  found  a  new  field. 
Hitherto  trotters  have  found  no  great  favor  in  En- 
gland, but  their  merits  have  never  yet  been  exploited 
as  they  will  when  the  consignment  spoken  of  reaches 
Ijoiidon  under  the  care,  ownership  and  management 
of  a  reputable  gentleman  well  known  in  breeding 
circles  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean.  Should  these 
horses  be  favorably  received  they  will  open  up  a 
trade  that  will  put  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
in  our  breeders'  pockets  during  the  years  to  come. 


THE  DAIRY. 


How  to  Have  Profitable  Cows. 

H.  B.  Gurler,  a  veteran  creamery  man  of  eminence, 
gives  iu  the  first  chapter  of  his  book  on  American 
Dairying  a  very  forcible  argument  in  favor  of  a  good 
cow.  He  rightly  regards  such  a  cow  as  the  founda- 
tion of  the  whole  dairy  business.  Success  depends 
more  on  the  herd  than  any  other  one  point.  Much, 
of  course,  depends  on  the  feed  and  care,  but  the  best 
of  feed  and  care  will  not  make  a  cow  that  has  a 
capacity  for  only  12."i  pounds  of  butter  annually  a 
profitable  one. 

Avpnif/e  Cow  ill  fill'  IJiiitvd  Sf'iffx. — When  we  think 
that  the  average  of  the  16,500,000  cows  in  the 
United  States  is  only  1.30  pounds  of  butter  annually, 
acdrding  to  the  census,  is  it  not  time  to  be  thinking 
ho'.v  to  improve  in  this  work  ?  There  is  no  doubt  as 
to  their  being  room  to  improve,  as  there  are  herds 
in  the  United  States  that  average  400  pounds  and 
above  per  cow  annually,  and  herds  in  nearly  every 
community  in  the  dairy  sections  that  average  300 
pounds  of  butter  per  cow  annually. 

These  300  to  400-pound  dairies  should  be  object 
lessons  to  all  dairymen.  What  one  dairyman  or 
dairywoman  has  done  another  can  do,  and,  probably, 
a  little  better  can  be  done.  It  is  certainly  well  for 
us  to  try  to  excel  in  whatever  line  we  are  working. 
I  shall  not  advise  all  dairymen  to  sell  their  present 
herds  and  buy  registered  cows  of  some  of  the  dairy 
breeds.  This  is  all  right  for  those  who  can  see  their 
way  clear  to  do  so.  I  believe  it  is  wise  to  breed 
registered  animals  when  a  person  is  so  situated  that 
he  can. 

What  I'cirt/  dairyman  cmi  do  to  improve  his  herd  is 
to  test  individual  cows,  and  dispose  of  such  as  do  not 
come  up  to  a  particular  standard.  This  standard 
will  vary  in  differ-ent  localities,  depending  on  the 
cost  of  feed  and  labor  and  on  the  value  of  the  prod- 
ucts. 

(Ji)st  of  Firi/iiii/  (.Oils. — We  should  not  take  any 
other  person's  figures  or  estimates  for  this,  but 
should  know  from  ««/•  oim  work  what  it  costs  to  feed 
a  cow  one  year.  The  cost  of  feed  and  labor  and 
the  interest  on  the  investment  in  the  cow  we  will 
suppose  is,  S32  to  feed  the  cow  a  year,  and  $12  50 
for  labor  to  care  for  her  and  $2.50  for  interest.  We 
now  have  $.")0  charged  up  against  the  cow.  Now, 
what  shall  we  find  to  put  on  the  other  side  of  the 
account?  It  is  very  plain  to  be  seen  that  the  1.30- 
pound  cow  is  not  in  this  race,  as  her  butter  will  have 
to  sell  for  82  cents  per  pound  to  leave  a  profit. 

Value  of  SL-iin  Mil/,-. — We  will  allow  $10  per  cow 
for  the  skim  milk,  and  we  have  a  balance  of  $40  to 
be  paid  for  by  the  butter  before  we  have  any  profit. 
We  will  suppose  as  much  butter  is  made  in  winter  as 
in  summer,  in  which  ca.se  the  average  price,  after 
paying  for  making  at  the  creamery,  will  be  about  21 
cents  per  pound.  Now,  it  will  require  100  pounds  of 
butter  at  21  cents  per  pound  to  balance  the  $40  and 
leave  us  whole.  In  this  case  the  cow  that  makes  I'JO 
pounds  of  butter  per  year  does  not  make  us  any 
profit.  In  my  experience  I  find  no  profit  in  a  200- 
pound  cow.  1  might  have  100  of  them  on  my  farm 
and  not  make  $250  per  year  on  the  whole  lot  of  them. 
Now,  please  tell  what  is  the  sense  in  keeping  such 


cows  ?  We  would  not  keep  a  horse  that  could  only 
do  work  enough  to  pay  for  feed,  neither  would  we 
kee])  a  man  who  could  only  do  enough  to  pay  for  his 
board.  But  yet  most  of  us  keep  a  dairy  of  cows  one- 
fourth  of  which  actually  run  us  in  debt.  There  is  no 
excuse  for  this  at  this  period  of  the  dairy  work. 
Before  the  introduction  of  the  Babcock  test  there 
was  some  excuse  for  a  dairyman  not  knowing  what 
each  individual  cow  was  doing  for  him,  though  even 
then  there  was  not  sufficient  excuse  for  this  condi- 
tion, as  the  cows  could  be  tested  by  the  churn.  That 
required  a  great  amount  of  work,  but  it  paid. 

Coiiijxiidiivc  I'ritfit. — What  I  wish  to  bring  out  is 
the  comparative  profit  of  cows  that  make  250  pounds 
and  those  that  make  more.  The  250  pound  cow 
leaves  fifty  pounds  for  profit,  and  a  300  pound  cow 
leaves  100  pounds  for  profit,  or  twice  as  much  as  the 
2.50  pound  cow,  and  is  worth  twice  as  much.  The 
350  pound  cow  is  worth  three  times  as  much  as  the 
250  pound  cow,  and  six  times  as  much  as  the  225 
pound  cow.  This  is  supposing  that  one  cow  con- 
sumes as  much  as  the  other.  This  may  or  may  not 
be  the  case,  but  whether  it  is  or  not  it  does  not  in 
any  case  make  an  argument  of  sufficient  weight  to 
be  considered  when  comparing  250  pound  cows  with 
350  to  400  pound  cows.  The  question  of  the  ability 
of  cows  to  produce  the  most  from  the  food  consumed 
is  an  important  one,  and  should  be  followed  as  soon 
as  we  can  reach  it. 

Cowx  ill  Di'lii  lo  Us. — But  first  let  us  weed  out  the 
cows  that  are  getting  in  debt  to  us,  and  the  number 
of  such  cows  in  the  country  is  alarming.  I  believe 
a  majority  of  the  cows  in  the  United  States  could  be 
made  profitable  b^'  proper  food  and  care,  but  the 
majority,  as  now  fed  and  cared  for,  are  evidently 
not  profitable.  The  last  United  States  census  esti- 
mates the  average  amount  of  milk  per  cow  annually 
at  2,883  pounds,  which  it  would  be  fair  to  suppose, 
would  make  1.30  pounds  of  butter.  I  do  not  know  of 
a  place  in  the  United  States  where  a  130  pound  cow 
can  be  made  profitable. 

Af/r  to  Brrfil. — I  practice  breeding  my  heifers  so 
that  they  may  drop  their  first  calves  at  two  years  of 
age.  I  am  confident  that  they  make  better  cows  to 
come  in  milk  at  two  years  of  age  than  later.  They 
should  be  handled  from  the  time  they  are  calves,  so 
that  they  may  not  be  afraid  of  the  person  caring  for 
them.  Where  this  is  done  there  is  very  little  trouble 
when  they  drop  their  calves,  but  if  they  have  not 
been  so  handled,  and  are  afraid  of  the  person  caring 
for  them  and  of  their  surroundings,  they  suffer  much 
from  fear,  and  much  patience  will  be  required  to 
overcome  their  fear  and  teach  them  to  be  quiet  while 
being  milked. 

E.stnlj/i.ih  the  MilLina  ILihii. — Care  should  be  exer- 
cised during  their  first  milking  period  to  establish 
or  fix  the  habit  of  milking  as  long  as  desirable.  If 
they  are  allowed  to  go  dry  too  early  in  their  first  year 
of  milking  they  are  more  likely  to  do  the  same  the 
succeeding  year,  and  the  habit  is  soon  fixed.  They 
should  be  milked  to  within  two  months  of  the  time 
of  dropping  their  calves.  This  is  the  kind  of  work 
that  has  developed  and  made  it  practicable  to  secure 
the  large  yields  of  butter  from  cows  that  we  now  so 
frequently  obtain. 

Do  not  force  a  cow  dry.  If  she  persists  in  milking 
the  whole  time  let  her  have  her  own  way  about  it. 
Drying  off  a  persistent  milker  requires  more  care 
than  the  average  milker  will  give  to  it.  I  have  had 
such  cows  forced  dry  and  when  fresh  again  found  a 
part  of  the  udder  injured  so  as  to  be  useless,  and  I 
had  a  three-treated  cow  as  the  r'^snlt. 


A  Small  Cooler. 


Some  of  our  owners  of  small  dairies  who  can  com- 
mand cool  water  from  spring  or  well  may  like  to  fit 
up  for  themselves  a  milk  cooler  at  small  cost.  The 
following  is  given  by  a  reader  of  Fann  ami  Fireside: 
My  milk  cooler  is  a  box  large  enough  to  hold  all  my 
milk  and  cream  cans  and  butter  crocks.  It  has  a 
spout  down  one  corner  within  one  inch  of  the  bot- 
toom,  to  allow  the  water  to  flow  in,  thus  putting  the 
cold  water  in  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  The  warm 
water  rises  to  the  surface  and  passes  off  down  the 
hose,  which  is  hooked  up  as  high  as  you  wish  the 
water  in  the  vat  around  the  cans.  When  there  is 
less  milk  in  the  cans,  lower  the  hose  by  use  of  a 
wire  chain.  The  warm  water  passes  off  at  the  top 
of  the  vat  and  runs  out  on  our  garden,  and  is  used 
to  irrigate  it. 

It  does  not  matter  how  much  or  how  little  water 
is  pumped  into  the  vat  at  once,  as  it  holds  itself 
with  the  top  of  the  hose  all  the  time.  There  is  no 
danger  of  overflowing  or  drowning  the  cans.  Of 
course,  there  should  be  enough  cold  water  pumped 
into  the  vat  to  keep  the  milk  cool. 

I  find  that  when  my  milk  is  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture as  the  water  coming  from  the  well,  it  is  about 
right  lo  raise  all  of  the  cream.  I  used  a  piece  of 
two-inch  hose,  and  bored  a  two-inch  hole  in  the  box 
and  inserted  the  hose.  Then,  in  order  to  make  the 
hose  and  box  water  tight,  I  bored  a  hole  through  a 
stick,  which  I  drove  inside  of  the  hose  where  it 
passed  through  the  tank. 

I  had  good  sweet  milk  and  trood  buttermilk  and 
liae  hard  butter  all  summer.    I  shipped  my  butter 


to  Omaha,  and  received  for  it  at  the  depot  five 
cents  per  pound  more  than  we  could  get  at  the 
store  at  home.  I  also  grew  in  my  garden,  after 
July  8,  1894  (at  which  time  I  was  hailed  out  and  lost 
my  entire  crop),  one  pail  tomatoes,  one  bushel  of 
turnips,  one-half  peck  of  beans,  lots  of  lettuce  and  a 
few  onions,  by  irrigation  from  our  milk  tank. 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 


The  Future  of  Sheep. 

It  is  remarkable  to  note,  says  an  eastern  exchange, 
the  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  the  future  bright  pros- 
pects of  the  sheep  and  wool  industry,  as  expressed 
by  the  most  able  breeders  and  writers  in  the  land. 
All  of  these  men,  while  fully  acknowledging  the 
depressed  condition  of  the  past,  are  firm  in  the  con- 
viction that  the  future  holds  bright  things  in  store 
for  all  those  who  have  had  the  hardihood  to  hold  on  to 
their  flocks.  Thus  you  will  find  that  the  closing 
clause  of  nearly  every  well  written  article  on  any 
branch  of  this  business  contains  a  well  written  plea 
for  the  holding  and  improving  of  the  flock.  These 
things  accord  entirely  with  our  views  of  the  matter, 
and  we  must  regret  to  note  a  more  or  less  determin- 
ed inclination  to  desert  the  business  and  close  out 
the  flocks.  The  goverment  report  points  with  force 
to  the  fact  that  the  year  shows  a  shortage  of  6  000  - 
000  sheep  in  the  flocks  of  the  country  by  comparison 
with  the  previous  year,  and  judging  from  the  receipts 
of  sheep  and  lambs  at  this  point,  the  end  in  not  vet. 
Do  you  not  see  that  this  ruthless  selling  will  deplete 
the  flocks  to  the  extent  of  increasing  prices  verv 
materially  in  the  near  fnture  ?  What  will  it  profit 
you  if  when  prices  are  again  high  you  have  no  sheep 
to  sell  ?  Don't  you  see  that  a  restored  tariff  will 
greatly  increase  the  price  of  wool,  and  that  if  you 
dispose  of  your  sheep  now  you  will  have  no  wool  to 
sell  when  the  good  time  arrives,  as  it  surely  will  ? 
Have  not  your  experience  and  observation  told  you 
that  you  will  want  to  go  into  the  business  again  as 
soon  as  it  shows  its  old-time  profit,  and  that  vouwill 
then  find  it  both  difficult  and  expensive  to  get  to- 
gether a  flock  that  will  please  your  fancy  'i"  Then 
pocket  your  loss  and  bide  your  time  in  the  full  as- 
surance that  all  things  comi  to  him  who  waits. 

WHAT  TIIEV  TIIIXK  OK  IT  IN  MAINE 

With  the  vast  area  of  back  pastures  stretchintr 
from  one  border  of  the  State  to  the  other,  says  the 
Maine  Fariwr,  it  seems  to  be  a  question  of  sheep 
husbandry  or  nothing.  The.se  pastures,  on  account 
of  being  remote  and  not  easily  accessible,  cannot 
well  be  devoted  to  dairyintr,  nor  can  they  b  >  "-iven 
over  to  any  kind  of  fancy  stock  requiring  the  "daily 
attention  of  their  keepers.  Sheep  seem  to  be  the 
only  stock  suited  to  the  case. 

Now,  it  is  a  question  whether  these  ri«h  pastures 
shall  be  abandoned,  or  whether  sheep  husbandry 
with  its  low  values  of  wool  shall  be  retained.  We 
contend  that  under  such  conditions  the  sheep  welt 
handled  may  be  retained  and  still  return  the  owner 
a  balance  on  the  right  side  of  the  account.  Not  the 
profits  realized  on  dollar  a  pound  wool,  for  that  time 
has  gone  by  forever,  we  trust,  but  a  reasonable  in- 
come on  the  investment.  It  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  pasturage  on  these  back  lots  cost  mere  nothing, 
and  yet  furnishes  keep  for  the  sheep  for  half  the  year 
and  more.  Then  the  hay  fodders  needed  for  the  re- 
maining time  are  also  of  small  cost  on  our  low  priced 
lands.  The  selling  value,  even,  of  this  crop,  is  not 
much  less  than  in  former  years,  and  is  likely  so  to 
continue  for  an  indefinite  time.  Thus  the  actual  cost 
involved  in  the  keeping  of  sheep,  including  the  value 
of  the  animals  themselves,  is  but  small.  If  the  in- 
come in  the  aggregate  be  not  large,  it  may  be 
enough  for  the  work  to  stand  on  a  business  basis. 

The  reduction  of  the  flocks  that  has  been  going  on 
for  two  or  three  years  past  has  left  many  of  these 
mountain  pastures  unstocked.  A  few  years  thus 
left  and  they  will  be  overrun  with  bushes.  It  then 
becomes  a  question  of  reclaiming  or  of  abandon- 
ment. Left  to  nature,  they  are  practically  value- 
less, so  that  what  has  been  an  important  adjunct  to 
the  farm  under  this  neglect  is  completelj^  lost.  We 
have  in  mind  a  large  tract  of  these  productive  hill 
lands  on  which  tw.)  generations  of  occupants  have 
acquired  a  competence,  and  which  is  now  practically 
abandoned  and  left  for  nature  to  hid^>  the  marks  of 
former  thrift.  On  these  cheap  land<  sheep  industry 
still  may  have  a  place  and  return  liberal  reward  to 
him  who  handles  it  judiciously. 


There  is  much  excitement  in  England  over  the 
discovery  that  the  Birmingham  iron  manufacturers 
have  been  making  idols  for  the  worship  of  the 
heathen  of  India.  It  is  thought  to  be  very  wicked. 
But  it  is  suggested  that  these  iron  idols  take  the 
place  of  other  idols  made  of  gold  and  silver.  These 
will  accordingly  be  melted  into  bullion  and  coins  as 
money.  In  that  shape  the  old  idols  of  the  heathen 
will  be  worshiped  actually  if  not  literally  bv  many 
who  call  themselves  Chriistians. 
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THE  42nd  GREAT  STATE  FAIR  OF  CALIFORNIA 

will  be  held  at  SACRAmENXO, 


IT  WILL  EMBRACE  a  most  comprehensive  exhibit  of  the  soil  products  of 
the  greatest  agricultural  State  in  the  Union;  a  collection  of  mechanical  prod- 
ucts; an  aggregation  of  live  stock  that  will  challenge  any  State  in  comparison, 
and  a  racing  jirofjrammr  of  unumal  cxcellmce. 

A  DISPLAY  OF  ELECTRIC  MOTIVE  POWER,  whereby  machinery  will 
run  with  power  generated  at  Folsom,  22  miles  distant,  will  be  a  leading  feature 
of  this  year's  exhibition. 

POWER  AND  SPACE  WILL  BE  FURNISHED  FREE  to  all  factories, 
thereby  enabling  experiments  to  be  made  upon  any  class  of  machinery  with  but 
little  cost. 

EDWIN  F.  SMITH,  Secretary. 


THE  NATIVE  SONS  WILL  CELEBRATE  ADMISSION  DAY 
at  the  State  Pair. 


this 


year 


ATHLETIC  SPORTS,  BARBECUES  AND  THE  ELECTRIC  CARNIVAL 
will  be  leading  amusement  features. 

THE  MANUFACTURER  CANNOT  AFFORD  to  miss  this  opportunity, 
whereby  thousands  of  visitors  may  view  and  inspect  his  goods. 

Roncovieri's  great  AMERICAN  CONCERT  BAND  has  been  engaged. 

Free  transportation  for  exhibits,  and  reduced  rates  of  fare  will  be  given  on 
all  railroads.  Address  the  secretary  for  information  of  any  character.  Pre- 
mium lists  now  ready. 

C.  M.  CHASE,  President. 


JOHNSON  -  LOCKE 

COKNER  CAJ.IFOKNIA  AND  FKONT  STREETS  


MERCANTILE  CO. 


Price's  Traction 
Engine. 


.8AN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


—  -r, 


We  have  one  of  these  engines  that  was  used 
about  one  month  last  season  and  was  taken  back 
by  us  by  reason  of  Illness  of  purchaser.  Engine  Is 
in  perfect  order,  and  in  better  working  order  than 
when  Hrst  sent  from  the  factory.  A  BARGAIN. 
Indicated  power,  80-horse;  Cylinders,  8x8;  Wheels, 
8  ft.  high,  28  in.  wide;  weight,  less  than  10  tons. 
Price  when  new,  $4500. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

16  and  18  Dramm  Street,  Sau  FraucUco. 


THE    *  *  A  C  m  E 


9  9 


A  machine  for  porforatiiii;  and  grading  prunes.  It  cuts  llie  skins  without  the  use  u[  l.ve,  pradea 
accuratel.v  into  two  or  three  sizes,  and  spreads  them  onto  the  tra.vs  at  one  operation.  Tlie  frxiit  is  not 
mashed  or  bruised  b.v  too  much  handling:,  and  there  are      bloaters  to  waste  time  and  mone.v  with. 

The  tendency  is  toward  lower  prices,  and  growers  must  use  economical  methods  if  the.v  would  suc- 
ceed. Tlie  ■' Acme  "  increases  p. olits  by  reducing  expenses.   Excellent  for  silver  prunes  and  plums. 
The  FoUovFing  are  a  Few  of  the  Testimonials  from  Parties  Who  Used  the  iVlaohiue  \M»t  Year: 

Mr.  H.  M.  Bahnghovek.  San  Jose,  Cal.— Dear  Sir:  I  have  used  your  perforator  with  the  greatest 
success.  I  find  It  giving-  better  satisfaction  than  the  old  way  of  dipping  in  lye.  I  most  cheerfully  recom- 
mend it  lo  all  parties  who  may  need  a  machine  of  the  kind.   Very  respectfully. 

E.  S. Whitney,  Los  Gates.  Cal. 

Mk.  H.  M.  Bahnqrover— Dear  Sir:  Having  used  your  machine  all  l;ist  season.  I  can  cheerfully 
recommend  it  to  prune  growers.  It  pricks  the  fruit  evenly  and  rapidly,  and  also  grades  \ery  correctly. 
The  fruit  goes  to  the  drying  ground  graded  and  in  excellent  shape,  and  cures  quickly  and  evenly.  There 
are  no  bloaters,  consequently  no  sorting  is  needed.  The  machine  is  well  constructed  and  durable,  and  I 
am  well  pleased  with  it.  Yours  truly. 

J.  L.  MOSHEB,  Member  State  Board  of  Horticulture. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Barngrover— Dear  Sir:  I  have  used  your  perforator  and  grader,  and  can  cheerfully 
recommend  it  to  prune  growers.  It  pricks  the  fruit  thoroughly,  grades  it  very  evenly,  and  does  away 
with  bloiiters.  Yours  truly, 

H.  a.  Van  Dokstbn,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

FACTORY  AND  SALPJSROOM: 
573  SOUTH  FIRST  STREET  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 

H.  M.  BARNGROVER,  Troprietor.      (Write  for  Circulars.) 

 ^   


RR/\INCIS    SmiXH    &  CO., 


-MANtlFAnTITRRHS  OF- 


FOR    TOW/IN    \A/>*T"E:.R    Wy'CJ  F*  I-vSs. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  maklnj;  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup 
plied  for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  ooailu?  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum 

cBEaco  VETERINARY  COLLEGEr 

The  most  saocessful  college  on  this  continent.   For  fall  particulars  addresB  the  Secretary, 

J08.  HUGUUii,  M.  U.  C.  V.  si.,  'HAt -'iSM  iState  Mt„  Cbfcaso,  III. 
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ANDERSON  PRUNE  DIPPUR  No.  1. 


When  preparing  prunes  for  drying,  the  best  results  are  ob- 
tained by  giving  ihem  a  quick  dip  in  scalding  lye  and  rinsing  in 
clean  water.  This  is  best  obtained  by  using  an  Anderson  Dipper. 
It  is  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  operator  and  scalds  the  fruit 
uniformly,  while  the  rinsing  and  spreading  facilities  are  unequaled. 

WBITK  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES  TO 

W.  C.  ANDERSON, 

Dealer  in  Horticultural  Supplies, 


455  W.  SANTA  CLARA  STREET, 


S«IN    JOSE,  CrtL. 


oliRNEW  N9 

The  Best  COMBINATION  Hand  and  Power 
FEED  CUTTER  ON  EARTH. 


Ah  a  Hand  Oiittor,  has  two  liir^ie  ily  whcelH, 
two  perminH.    Wh**ii  arranjrcd  for  I'ower, 


II  bo  oporatod  by  one  or 
//orsr^   M7»f/  or  Sfeani,  has 
rticH'iitly  HtroMB  to  Htand 
fiirniwht'd   irith  fr- 


Ptillcy  in  pliic**  ^,f  l/irjfn  (ly  wbeel,  and 
strain  of  Id  or  VJ  ImrH'-power  riipiiu' 

Sprnrhrt  .lurk  liltc.i  In  fr;tmo  for  iiMc  hy  Siirri.  l»u\vtr.  It  han  all  Intrst 
improvi-iinMits  of  our  larK^'Ht  cutters  -Piitnit  Snli  ty  Fly  Wheel  and  Pul- 
Ipy,  S;if.-ty  Lrvrr  f.jr  ControIlirK.-  1-''-4mI  It. -lis,  Drop  I.pnf  Table,  Im- 
prnve.l  Kfillf-r  dear  Drivp,  Pfrf.-ct  Fc-d  Kollnrs,  Ki-vrrtHibh-  Steel 
Cuttiim  Plate  (Jet  our 'H".  intri.(i,,.  ttnr>  prit-.-n  bcfi.re  you  buy.  Our '96 
l':iisil  .fp  liook  (HOW  TO  RKAT  A  DIIOIJTII )  a  very  valuable  handbook 
for  Stock  I'VederH,  mailed  free.  Also  CatahtffueH  and  Price  LititH  if  vou 
name  this  paper.     .Si>IAlilj£Y  CO.,  >IauitowuCy  Win* 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


The  Evangelist. 


With  labor  coarse,  and  sordid  care, 

My  body  bows  my  spirit  down ; 
Why  should  it  be  my  earthly  fare 

To  ever  face  life's  sullen  frown. 
While  burdens  heavier  grow ! 

In  dewy  grass  the  jewels  glisten. 
The  sunlight's  morning  play ; 

Falls  through  the  air  a  note ;  I  listen- 
So  sweet  the  note,  so  free,  so  gay. 
It  sets  my  heart  aglow. 

To  yonder  pine  tree's  topmost  spire, 

Mine  ear,  mine  eye  guides  true ; 
And  there,  with  head  and  breast  of  tire, 

A  songster  sways  against  the  blue : 
He  sways  and  sings  in  ecstacy. 

He  sings  to  me,  "  Lift  up  thy  soul. 

And  bid  thy  burdens  sore,  be  gone. 
There  is  a  life,  wherein  no  toll 

Is  charged,  for  breath  at  early  morn, 
A  better  life  that  is  to  be." 

A  rippling  shower  of  song  rains  down, 

No  wanton  waste  of  melody. 
Each  note  a  pearl  is,  for  ray  crown 

Of  hope,  life's  immortality— 
The  life  so  soon  to  dawn. 

The  bird  has  flown;  remains  alone 

The  deep  blue  sky,  the  dark  pine  tree, 
A  morning's  lazy,  murmuring  drone — 
I  grasp  the  hope  thus  born,  and,  bending  knee, 
I  bless  the  linnet  for  his  song. 

R.  G.  Bailbv. 

San  Mateo,  Cal.,  1895. 


A  Lesson  for  Tom. 


"  Go  on  there,  you  lazy  brute  !  Move 
along,  I  say  !  " 

Tom  was  driving  the  cows  frono  the 
pasture  to  be  milked  in  the  barnyard 
of  the  farm.  He  liked  to  do  it,  for  he 
lived  in  the  city,  and  things  in  the 
country  had  the  charm  of  novelty  to 
him. 

It  was  in  the  early  morning,  and 
everything  breathed  the  freshness  of 
new  day.  The  grass  and  daisies  along 
the  road  were  bright  with  the  drops  of 
dew,  the  birds  sang  in  the  trees  and 
the  air  was  cool  and  sweet.  Pleasant 
things  were  all  about  Tom  as  he  drove 
his  cows.  A  good  breakfast  awaited 
him,  he  knew,  and  many  things  of  in- 
terest would  make  the  day  pass  agree- 
ably to  him. 

You  would  suppose  Tom  might  be  in 
a  good  humor  with  himself  and  all  the 
world  ?  Perhaps  he  was,  but  that  did 
not  prevent  him  picking  up  a  stone  and 
hurling  it  with  cruel  force  at  old 
Brindle,  who  led  the  small  herd. 
"  Hurry  up,  you  old  slowfoot !  " 
With  whacks  and  blows  from  a  heavy 
switch  he  hurried  all  the  gentle  ani- 
mals into  a  trot,  wisely,  however,  al- 
lowing it  to  subside  before  they  came 
within  sight  of  the  farmyard. 

Carlo,  the  house  dog,  lay  on  a  back 
porch  at  some  distance  from  the  yard. 
Before  letting  down  the  bars,  Tom  took 
a  shooter  from  his  pocket.  He  was 
proud  of  his  aim.  More  than  one  bird 
had  felt  the  sting  of  it. 

A  howl  from  Carlo  showed  that  Tom's 
skill  justified  his  opinion  of  it.  The 
poor  dog  sprang  up,  and.  with  a  quick 
glance  about  him,  ran  around  the 
house  out  of  sight. 

It  was  too  good  not  to  be  repeated. 
On  the  ridge  pole  of  a  shed  near  were 
half  a  dozen  fine  white  Brahmas,  trim- 
ming their  feathers,  with  quiet  cackles, 
as  if  expressing  to  each  other  their  ap- 
proval of  the  day's  outlook. 

Snat — again  went  the  gun  !  With  a 
squawk  one  of  the  hens  fell  over,  while 
the  others  dispersed,  with  cackles  now 
disturbed  and  excited. 

All  this  while  the  cows  were  leisurely 
coming  up  to  the  bars  !  Tom  let  them 
down,  and  impatiently  waited  while 
they  passed  through. 

"Hello,  old  Sawdust !  Want  a  bite 
of  grass  ?  " 

His  grandfather's  horse  was  tied  to 
the  fence  waiting  for  the  old  gentleman 
to  take  his  usual  leisurely  morning  ride 
about  the  farm. 

Quick  as  a  flash  Tom  had  gathered  a 
handful  of  grass  which  he  held  out  to 
him.   Sawdust  enifled  at  it,  then,  in 


the  dainty  manner  of  his  kind,  opened 
his  lips  for  a  taste. 

But  all  relish  for  the  morsel  was  lost 
in  the  prick  of  the  thistle  hidden  in  the 
deceptive  treat.  Sawdust  drew  vio- 
lently back  and  reared,  breaking  his 
hitching  strap— not  by  any  means  a 
new  one,  but  considered  all  sufficient 
for  a  horse  of  his  always  staid  de- 
meanor. 

There  was  a  sudden  disturbance 
among  the  cows  as  Sawdust  careered 
about  the  barnyard  as  if  possessed  with 
the  idea  that  he  had  gone  back  to  the 
days  of  his  colthood. 

Mike,  the  hired  man,  ran  out  of  the 
stable  and  seized  the  bit  of  broken 
strap  hanging  to  his  neck  in  time  to 
prevent  any  mischief  being  done.  As 
Mike,  while  leading  the  horse  to  the 
barn  for  another  strap,  looked  keenly 
about  as  if  in  search  of  a  cause  for  the 
disturbance,  Tom  quickly  reappeared 
and  made  his  way  in  to  breakfast. 

Half  an  hour  later  he  again  walked 
toward  the  farmyard,  passing  the 
chicken-house,  where  Susan,  the  maid, 
was  feeding  the  pretty  fowls  gathered 
there. 

"I  can't  guess  what's  come  to  this 
hen,"  pointing  to  one  which  lay  on  the 
ground. 

She  stooped  and  set  it  on  its  feet,  but 
it  fell  over  again. 

"Looks  as  if  its  leg  was  broke,  poor 
thing  !  "  said  Susan,  with  a  sorrowful 
shake  of  her  head. 

Tom  at  once  recognized  it  for  the 
hen  which  had  played  the  part  of  tar- 
get for  one  of  his  fine  shots.  He 
passed  on  to  the  yard  where  Mike  was 
now  milking  the  cows. 

They  became  restless  at  his  ap- 
proach, quietly  moving  out  of  his  way 
as  he  drew  near  them. 

"  I  don't  believe  I'd  like  to  milk,"  he 
observed  to  Mike,  standing  near  to 
watch  him. 

"Wouldn't  ye  ?  "  said  Mike,  a  little 
sourly. 

"No.  I'm  going  to  be  a  farmer, 
though.  I  like  it  on  a  farm.  I'm  go- 
ing to  have  a  farm  of  my  own,  with  all 
kinds  of  fine  stock." 

"God  be  pityin'  'em — the  poor  in- 
nocent craythers  !  "  said  Mike. 

Tom  laughed.  As  he  talked,  he  had 
been  on  the  side  away  from  Mike  teas- 
ing, with  a  sharp-pointed  switch,  the 
cow  he  was  milking. 

"  Look  out,  thin  !  Aisy,  Brindle  !  " 
cried  Mike,  as  Tom  gave  a  harder 
poke. 

But  Brindle  had  quickly  raised  her 
hind  foot,  and,  as  the  words  left  Mike's 
mouth,  his  well-filled  milk  pail  went 
over. 

With  an  angry  howl  Mike  sprang  up, 
rushed  toward  "Tom  and  seized  him  by 
the  collar. 

"Will  ye  be  lettin'  the  craythers 
alone,  ye  limb  of  evil  ?  Coom  this  way 
wid  ye  !  No,  it's  niver  gettin'  away 
you'll  be." 

"  Mike,  you  let  me  go  !  "  roared  Tom, 
striving  with  all  his  might  to  free  him- 
self from  the  angry  grasp. 

But  Mike,  strong  with  long  pent-up 
indignation,  only  tightened  his  hold  on 
Toms  arm,  and,  with  more  rapid 
movements  than  had  ever  before  been 
seen  in  the  hired  man,  dragged  him 
from  the  stable  yard,  through  the 
kitchen  garden  and  over  a  grassy  plat 
to  the  side  porch,  on  which  Grand- 
father Camp  was  enjoying  the  morning 
sunshine. 

"An'  is  it  yerself,  sur,  '11  be  keepin' 
this  bit  of  a  torment — this  coward — out 
o'  the  sthable  yard — " 

"You'd  better  call  me  a  coward!" 
exclaimed  Tom,  doubling  up  his  fists  as 
Mike  at  length  let  go  his  hold  of  him. 

"It's  cowardly  ye  are,"  went  on 
Mike,  in  great  excitement.  "It's  every 
dumb  beast  about  the  farrum,  sur, 
that  he's  wearyin'  the  heart  out  of  wid 
his  persecutin'.  Ah-h-h — '  shaking  his 
fist  at  Tom — "  did  ye  think  it's  mesilf 
wasn't  seein  ye — from  the  barn  win- 
dow— tormentin'  the  horse  an'  shootin' 
the  poor  hin  ?  They  all  know  the 
weight  of  his  ugly  hand,  sur.  It's  a 
coward  tin  times  he  is." 

"Grandfather,"  said  Tom,  shaking 
with  rage,  "will  you  make  that — 
Paddy — beg  my  pardon  and  turn  him 
away  ?   How  dare  he  call  me  names  ?  " 

"Well,"  i»aid  grandfather,  quietly, 


"if  by  coward  Mike  means  a  person 
guilty  of  cruelty  to  things  smaller  and 
weaker  than  himself,  or  in  any  way  in 
his  power,  I  am  afraid  he  has  chosen 
the  right  name  for  you.  " 

There  was  a  grave,  even  rather 
severe  look  on  his  face.  Tom  quieted 
down  and  began  to  feel  a  little 
ashamed  of  himself. 

"  There's  no  use  making  a  fuss  about 
a  little  fun." 

"I  am  sorry,  my  boy,  that  you  can 
find  fun  in  the  suffering  of  dumb 
creatures.  " 

"Suffering!"  said  Tom,  impatient 

ly- 

"Yes,  suffering.  Fright  and  annoy- 
ance and  pain  are  suffering.  I  don't 
think  you  will  do  for  a  farmer,  Tom. 
Farmers  are  constantly  in  contact 
with  the  creatures  the  Lord  has  made. 
He  made  them  for  our  use  and  our 
pleasure.  The  most  of  them  are  gentle 
and  submissive  to  us.  They  love  us, 
and  are  glad  of  the  sound  of  our  voice 
and  the  touch  of  our  hand." 

"There  isn't  a  crayther  on  the  place 
that  won't  shy  or  rin  at  the  sight  of 
him,"  put  in  Mike,  who,  very  fond  him- 
self of  the  ci'eatures  under  his  care, 
was  greatly  enjoying  the  rebuke  to 
Tom. 

"You  may  go  and  finish  your  milking, 
Mike,"  said  grandfather.  "You  see, 
Tom,"  he  continued,  "if  it  were  not  a 
question  of  Christian  kindness  to  the 
helpless,  it  becomes  one  of  fair  dealing, 
we  being  in  everything  so  dependent 
upon  them." 

"  I'm  not  dependent  upon  animals," 
said  Tom,  shortly,  having  been  again 
angered  by  Mike's  remarks.  "At 
least,  I  won't  be.  I  needn't  be  if  I 
don't  want  to." 

"  You  think  so  "i"  "  said  grandfather, 
with  a  smile. 

"Yes,  sir,  I  do.  I  know  there's  lots 
of  things  we  get  from  animals,  but 
there's  lots  of  things  we  don't.  I'm 
willing  to  stick  to  the  things  we  don't 
— just  for  the  sake  of  the  argument." 
This,  Tom  thought,  sounded  finely. 
"I'll  try  for  a  day.  anyway." 

"I  see,  sir,"  he  went  on,  smiling 
back  at  his  grandfather,  "you're  think- 
ing I'd  better  be  taking  off  these 
clothes,  seeing  that  it  was  a  sheep 
that  gave  them  to  me.  I  can.  It  s  a 
warm  day.  I  was  just  going  to  put  on 
my  duck  suit." 

Accordingly,  ten  minutes  later,  the 
small  boy  who  was  going  to  spend  the 
day  without  animal  help  appeared  be- 
fore his  grandfather  in  his  cotton 
clothing. 

"  Shoes  '? ''  asked  grandfather. 

"  Oh,  sure  enough.  Leather's  made 
of  skins.  I  learned  that  long  ago, 
though  I  never  could  imagine  how  they 
did  it.  Well,  I  can  go  barefoot.  Any 
boy  can.  It's  fun — here  in  the  coun- 
try." 

Tom  wandered  about,  keeping  him- 
self clear  of  the  animals,  for  which  they 
surely  had  reason  to  congratulate 
themselves.  Tom  was  not  a  bad  boy — 
not  even  a  cruel  one,  as  boys  go.  He 
was  simply  rather  selfish,  thoughtless 
and  fun-loving,  and  had  not  been  taught 
to  consider  whether  his  fun  was  a 
source  of  pain  to  other  things  or 
persons. 

He  spent  some  time  working  in  a 
garden  bed  which  had  been  placed  in 
his  care.  Tiring  of  this,  he  cast  about 
for  other  means  of  amusement. 

"  I'll  go  fishing.  But,"  as  he  made 
his  tackle  ready,  "grandfather  would 
say  that  had  something  to  do  with 
animals.  I'm  going  to  stick  by  what  I 
said." 

Going  to  the  well  for  a  drink  of  cool 
water,  he  heard  Barbara  calling  him 
from  the  spring  house. 

"Don't  you  want  a  drink  of  butter- 
milk ?    It's  cool  and  good." 

"  Yes,  I  do.  You  know  what  I  like, 
Barbara.  " 

But,  as  he  held  the  glass  in  his  hand, 
he  remembered. 

"  Pshaw  !  It's  those  old  cows  gave  it. 
No,  thank  you,  Barbara,  I  won't  drink 
any  now." 

He  even  denied  himself  the  pleasure 
of  hunting  eggs  in  the  great  barn. 

"  Who's  going  to  the  postofilce  this 
morning  "  asked  grandfather,  coming 
into  the  ijack  yard,  "Tbi§  is  mail 
day," 


"I  will  go.  grandfather,"  said  Tom, 
briskly.    "  I'll  get  out  the  pony." 

It  was  one  of  his  most  highly  prized 
treats  to  ride  the  mile  and  a  half  to 
the  small  village.  He  turned  toward 
the  stable  to  ask  Mike  to  catch  the 
pony  for  him,  then  stopped. 

"I  won't  ask  him.  And,  anyway, 
that  counts  in  what  I'm  not  going  to 
do.  I'll  walk.  I'm  not  dependent  upon 
a  pony — just  as  I  said." 

He  found  the  walk  a  long,  hot  one, 
aitd  was  glad  to  find  dinner  ready  on 
his  return. 

"Mutton?  Why,  mutton's  .sheep, 
isn't  it  ?  "  asked  Tom,  who  had  caught 
a  quizzical  look  from  his  grandfather 
as  his  uncle  passed  him  a  well-filled 
plate. 

How  good  that  roast  mutton  smelled! 
How  tempting  to  a  hungry  boy  !  But 
Tom  heroically  handed  back  the  plate. 

"I'm  not  eating  meat  to-day,  thank 
you,"  he  said.  "  Potatoes  and  bread 
and  beans  are  good  enough  for  me." 

"  But  the  bread  is  made  with  milk. 
I  think,"  said  grandfather,  as  Barbara 
brought  a  plate  of  hot  rolls. 

"Yes,"  said  Barbara,  "I  always 
mix  my  bread  with  milk." 

"What  of  it,  poor  boy,'"  said  grand- 
mother, who  had  heard  that  Tom  was 
trying.  "Don't  mind  it,  dear — it's  all 
nonsense.  Do  help  the  child  to  a  good 
dinner." 

"  No,  thank  you,  grandmother,"  said 
Tom,  stoutly.  "I  s'pose  I  may  eat 
some  crackers." 

"The  beans  are  dressed  with  milk 
and  butter,  "  suggested  grandfather, 
in  spite  of  the  shakes  of  the  head  from 
grandmother. 

The  crackers,  with  which  Tom  longed 
for  a  glass  of  milk  instead  of  water,  and 
the  baked  potatoes  with  salt,  made  a 
poor  dinner,  he  thought.  But  he  com- 
forted himself  with  anticipation  of  the 
juicy  berry  pie  which  was  to  follow. 
Grandmother  was  a  person  who  be- 
lieved in  two  pieces  of  pie — and,  for  a 
boy,  had  even  been  known  to  insist  on 
three. 

"  We  ought  to  have  told  Barbara  to 
make  a  pie  for  you  without  butter  in 
the  crust,"  remarked  grandfather,  a.s 
the  pie  was  placed  before  grandmother. 

"Now,  grandfather,  I'm  ashamed  of 
you  !  "  exclaimed  grandmother.  "  Sucli 
a  little  bit  !  It  needn't  count  at  all.  " 

"Never  mind,  grandmother,"  said 
Tom,  trying  to  look  indifferent.  "I 
can  eat  some  berries  just  as  well." 

He  hunted  for  berries  in  the  garden, 
finishing  with  some  early  ripening  ap- 
ples. 

He  spent  a  part  of  the  afternoon  in 
the  hammock,  then  wandered  about, 
longing  to  join  the  men  as  they  worked, 
to  be  permitted  to  drive  horses  at  the 
threshing  machine  or  in  the  harvest 
fields. 

Grandfather  'd  laugh,"  he  assured 
himself.  "Why,  even  the  lines  are 
made  of  leather — and  the  whip." 

"Ishan'tgoto  supper,  "  said  Tom, 
feeling  a  little  more  discouraged  and 
at  outs  with  all  the  world  than  he  was 
willing  to  admit.  "  Bread  and  buttei' 
and  milk,  and  cottage  cheese  and  cold 
meat.  And  of  course  there  would  be 
something  in  the  gingerbread." 

He  was  tired  and  hungry  as  evening 
closed  in.  His  feet  burned  and  smarted 
with  the  unusual  contact  with  gravel 
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and  stubbles.  In  the  twilight  he  drew 
near  as  grandfather,  on  the  side  porch, 
played  on  a  violin.  Tom  always  Uked 
to  hear  it. 

"  Hair,"  said  grandfather,  holding  up 
the  bow,  "and  catgut,"  he  added,  with 
a  smile,  drawing  it  over  the  strings. 

Tom  ran  up  to  his  room  and  in  five 
minutes  was  in  bed. 

"Well,  I've  made  out  my  day,"  he 
said  to  himself. 

But  there  was  a  step  at  the  door.  A 
tap,  and  grandfather  opened  it. 

"  How's  this — for  a  boy  who  declares 
independence  of  all  animals  V  A  hair 
bed  and  a  feather  pillow." 

Tom  sat  up  in  bed. 

"  Grandfather,"  he  said,  "when  are 
you  going  to  let  up  on  me  ?  " 

Grandfather  sat  beside  him  on  the 
bed.  The  quizzical  smile  was  gone 
from  his  face. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  he  said,  "  I've  kept 
on  you  all  day,  haven't  I  ?  Well,  I've 
done  now.  A  boy  of  your  good  sense 
must  by  this  time  see  how  the  good 
Lord  meant  us  to  depend  on  the 
creatures  which,  one  way  or  another, 
are  among  His  best  earthly  gifts  to 
us.  Likewise,  a  boy  of  your  good 
heart  will  see  how  they  depend  on 
us  for  kind  and  gentle  treatment." 

"I  see,  grandfather,"  said  Tom, 
earnestly.  "I'm  going  to  make  friends 
with  them  after  this,  instead  of 
tormenting  them." 

"Yes,"  remarked  grandfather. 
"Then  I  think  you'd  better  slip  on 
your  clothes — the  woolen  ones — and  go 
down  to  the  dining  room.  You'll  find 
your  supper  there,  with  a  pitcher  of 
the  evening's  milk,  which  Mike  brought 
as  a  token  of  forgiveness,  observing  : 

"  'Sure,  it's  b'ys  will  be  b'ys  all  the 
wurruld  over.' " 

"  But  b'ys  may  be  decent  b'ys,"  said 
Tom  to  himself  as  he  drank  the  milk. — 
Outlook. 

Popular  Science. 

Lake  Superior  is  in  danger  of  losing 
its  distinction  of  being  the  largest  fresh- 
water lake  in  the  world.  African  ex- 
plorers begin  to  think  Lake  Victoria 
Nyanza  is  larger. 

A  French  medical  authority  asserts 
that  death  caused  by  a  fall  from  a  great 
height  is  absolutely  painless.  The  mind 
acts  very  rapidly  for  a  time  then  un- 
consciousness ensues. 

A  trade  journal  says:  "Molasses  as 
a  food  for  cattle  in  Germany  is  in  great 
demand,  and  the  dairy  interest  has 
been  stimulated  by  this  by-product  of 
the  sugar  factories.  The  cows  devour 
their  ration  of  molasses  with  the  great- 
est avidity,  and  it  is  claimed  to  be  a 
healthful  and  economical  food." 

Alfred  C.  Lane  writes  that  ten  miles 
above  the  earth  the  cold  is  far  below 
zero,  while  ten  miles  below  the  surface 
everything  is  red  hot.  This  latter  is 
not  so  certain.  It  is  thought  by  some 
that  the  heat  of  the  earth  may  be 
wholly  due  to  absorption  from  the  sun, 
ar.d  so  may  decrease  after  a  certain 
depth  has  been  reached. 

That  steam  power  is  still,  and  will 
continue  to  be  for  an  indefinite  period, 
the  greatest  artificial  '  force,  and  con- 
sequently the  greatest  competitor  of 
human  labor,  is  argued  by  an  English 
writer,  from  the  standpoint  that,  as 
estimated  in  England,  horse  power 
costs  ten  times  as  much  as  steam  power, 
and  human  labor  ninety  times  as  much. 

Wild  animals  have  no  induced  dis- 
eases; the  greater  number  do  not  eat 
to  excess;  they  take  regular  exercise 
in  seeking  their  food,  and  drink  only  at 
fixed  hours.  Many  of  them  secure 
change  of  climate,  one  of  the  greatest 
factors  in  health,  by  migration.  This 
is  not  confined  to  birds  and  beasts,  for 
the  salmon  enters  the  soft  water  part- 
ly to  get  rid  of  sea  parasites,  and  re- 
turns to  sea  to  recruit  after  spawning. 
With  change  of  climate,  change  of  diet 
and  perfectly  healthy  habits,  their  list 
of  disorders  is  short,  though  they 
readily  fall  victims  to  contagious  dis- 
ease. 

The  record  of  the  largest  number  of 
notes  struck  by  a  musician  in  twelve 
hours  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  a 
well-known  player,  who  struck  1,030,- 
300  notes. 


Fashion  Notes. 


White  alpaca  is  enjoying  a  great 
vogue  abroad,  and  is  to  be  much  worn 
over  here.  It  is  used  for  both  day  and 
evening  wear,  the  time  of  its  wearing 
influencing  its  make  and  trimming,  and, 
while  a  stiff,  ungraceful  fabric,  it  has 
the  merit  of  lightness  and  much  longer 
service  than  most  white  materials  now 
used  for  summer  dress.  Its  hard,  lus- 
trous surface  particularly  suits  a  bru- 
nette wearer. 

For  elderly  ladies  black  grenadine 
gowns  are  made  up  with  fichu  drapery 
of  the  grenadine,  and  a  large  jabot  of 
white  lace  falling  on  a  full  vest  of  white 
tulle,  which  extends  from  neck  to  waist. 
The  skirt  has  all  its  seams  outlined  with 
jet-spangled  galloon,  and  is  trimmed 
with  a  cluster  of  narrow  ruffles,  lapping, 
and  headed  by  the  spangles.  Some- 
times the  silk  lining  is  in  contrast  to 
the  black  transparent  fabric — apple 
green,  mauve  or  grayish  blue  being 
chosen. 

Gray  linen  is  most  serviceable  fabric 
and  is  very  much  liked.  A  blonde  beauty 
made  a  very  cool  and  pretty  picture 
on  one  of  the  recent  warm  mornings  in 
a  gray  linen  gown.  There  was  a  per- 
fectly plain  but  very  full  skirt.  The 
waist  fitted  in  the  back  and  a  white 
moire  b^lt  fastened  it  closely  about  the 
waist.  A  collar  and  cuffs  of  thin  white 
lawn,  a  white  sailor  hat  and  a  white 
parasol  completed  as  accessories  what 
was  truly  a  dainty  and  cool  costume. 

Another  linen  gown  that  is  very  at- 
tractive, in  fact,  very  striking,  is  of 
black  linen  with  a  white  muslin  collar 
and  edged  with  black  embroidery.  The 
collar  has  a  round  cape  effect  at  the 
back,  a  square  effect  in  front,  and 
pointed  revers  at  the  shoulder.  The 
collar  alone  makes  the  plain  black 
linen  gown  extremely  stylish  for  light 
mourning. 

New  sleeves  keep  coming  and  among 
them  are  some  thoroughly  old  ones. 
One  of  them  that  has  little  to  recom- 
mend it  besides  its  newness  is  stiffened 
straight  out  horizontally  from  the 
shoulder  about  a  hand's  length,  and  from 
the  end  of  this  stiffening  it  hangs 
straight  to  the  wrist  or  to  a  quarter  of  a 
a  yard  above  it.  There  it  turns  under 
and  is  gathered  into  the  top  of  a  cuff  that 
finishes  the  sleeves  to  the  wrist.  On 
the  inside  of  the  sleeves  the  same 
straight  effoct  and  bag  is  followed. 
Only  slender  folk  can  risk  this  effect. 
A  modification  of  the  sleeves  encourages 
the  straight  line  from  the  extended 
shoulder  down,  but  the  loose  part  turns 
under  at  the  elbow,  somewhat  decreas- 
ing the  awkward  effect  of  the  full  length 
under  part. 

Some  Points  in  American  History. 


The  first  American  paper  was  made 
from  straw  in  1828. 

Noah  Webster  in  1783  printed  the 
first  spelling  book  ever  manufactured 
in  this  country. 

The  United  States  flag  was  first 
saluted  by  a  foreign  power  in  Guiberon 
bay,  France,  by  Admiral  La  Motte, 
1781. 

Friday,  August  — ,  1777,  the  stars 
and  strips  was  first  hoisted  as  a  na- 
tional flag  on  Fort  Schuyler  (now 
Rome),  N.  Y. 

The  American  flag  first  used  at 
Cambridge  by  Washington  January  1, 
1777,  was  legally  established  by  Con- 
gress June  14,  1777. 

The  independence  of  the  United 
States  having  been  acknowledged  by 
England  in  1776,  her  army  evacuated 
New  York  November  25,  1783. 

Curious  Facts. 


A  doctor  has  discovered  the  curious 
fact  that  the  skull  of  a  man  who  has 
died  from  delirium  tremens  contains 
alcoholic  vapor.  A  small  opening  in 
the  skull  soon  after  death  permits  it  to 
escape,  when  it  can  be  ignited,  and 
burns  with  a  bluish  flame. 

The  Hollanders  are  not  fond  of  lazy 
people,  and  they  have  a  very  good  way 
of  curing  persons  who  can  but  won't 
work.  If  a  pauper  who  is  able  to  work 
refuses  to  do  so  they  put  him  in  a 


cistern,  to  which  a  pump  is  attached, 
and  turn  on  a  stream  of  water.  This 
stream  flows  into  the  cistern  just  slow 
enough  to  enable  the  lazy  person  by 
lively  pumping  to  keep  the  water  from 
getting  up  over  his  head. 

The  average  size  of  families  in  Europe 
is  as  follows:  France,  3.03  members  ; 
Denmark,  3.61  ;  Hungary,  3.70  ;  Swit- 
zerland, 3.94;  Austria  and  Belgium, 
4.05  ;  England,  4.08;  Germany,  4.10; 
Sweden,  4.12  ;  Holland,  4.22  ;  Scotland, 
4.46  ;  Italy,  4.56  ;  Spain,  4.65  ;  Russia, 
4.83  ;  Ireland,  5,20. 

The  starfish  kills  the  oyster  by  en- 
veloping it  closely  in  its  arms,  then 
placing  its  mouth  to  the  crevice  of  the 
shell,  it  injects  a  very  acrid  and 
venomous  juice  within.  The  poor 
oyster,  disgusted  by  the  poison,  opens 
his  sheU  to  admit  water  and  so  rid  him- 
self of  it,  and  thus  falls  a  prey  to  the 
destroyer. 

Gems  of  Thought. 


That  musician  especially  who  is  inspir- 
ed by  nature,  without  copying  her, 
breathes  out  in  tones  the  tenderest 
secrets  of  his  destiny;  he  thinks,  feels 
and  speaks  through  her. — Liszt. 

There  is  evil  enough  in  man,  God 
knows  !  But  it  is  not  the  mission  of 
every  young  man  and  woman  to  detail 
and  report  it  all.  Keep  the  atmosphere 
as  pure  as  possible  and  fragrant  with 
gentleness  and  charity. — Dr.  John  Hall. 

The  soul  that  trifles  and  toys  with 
self  sacrifice  never  can  get  its  true  joy 
and  power.  Only  the  soul  that  with  an 
overwhelming  impulse  and  a  perfect 
trust  gives  itself  up  forever  to  the  life 
of  other  men  finds  the  delight  and 
peace  which  such  complete  self  surren- 
der has  to  give. — PhilUps  Brooks. 

In  the  morning  of  our  days  when  the 
senses  are  unworn  and  tender,  when 
the  whole  man  is  awake  in  every  part 
and  the  gloss  of  novelty  fresh  upon  all 
the  objects  that  surround  us,  how  lively 
at  that  time  are  our  sensations,  but 
how  false  and  inaccurate  the  judgments 
we  from  of  things  !  I  despair  of  ever 
receiving  the  same  degree  of  pleasure 
from  the  most  excellent  performances 
of  genius  which  I  felt  at  that  age  from 
pieces  which  my  present  judgment  re- 
gards as  trifiing  and  contemptible. — 
Burke. 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Domestic  Hints. 


Cradled  Eggs. — For  cradled  eggs 
mince  very  fine  some  cold  chicken, 
turkey  or  duck,  and  add  some  melted 
butter,  pepper,  salt,  chopped  parsley 
and  two  beaten  eggs;  moisten  with 
some  stock  put  in  a  saucepan,  and 
place  over  a  fire  and  cook  about  eight 
minutes,  turn  on  a  hot  platter  and  make 
it  smooth  across  the  top,  from  a  ridge 
all  around,  and  build  a  fence  of  trian- 
gular pieces  of  toast  on  the  outside; 
have  ready  and  place  in  this  meat  bed 
as  many  poached  or  dropped  eggs  as  it 
will  hold;  garnish  with  parsley  at  each 
end  of  the  platter. 

Custard  Ice  Cream. — One  quart  of 
milk,  yolks  of  six  eggs,  one  cup  of 
sugar,  one  pint  of  cream,  one  teaspoon- 
ful  of  flavoring.  Make  a  boiled  custard 
with  milk,  sugar  and  eggs;  strain,  and 
when  cool  add  cream  and  more  sugar, 
if  desired,  together  with  the  flavoring. 
Beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  and  add 
just  before  freezing.  If  the  cream  is 
to  be  moulded,  add  one  tablespoonful 
of  gelatine  that  has  been  soaked  one 
hour  in  one-half  cup  of  cold  milk  re- 
served from  rule. 

Fruit  Cream. — Three  cups  of  milk, 
one  cup  of  cream,  one  large  egg,  select- 
ing one  with  yolk  of  deep  yellow  color, 
two  full  tablespoonfuls  of  gelatine  (if  to 
be  moulded),  one-half  pound  of  English 
walnuts,  weighed  in  the  shell,  one- 
quarter  pound  of  figs.  Soak  the  gela- 
tine in  a  little  of  the  cold  milk,  saving 
two  or  three  more  tablespoonfuls  of  the 
milk  with  the  sugar,  flour  and  egg; 
heat  milk  to  near  boiling,  and  stir  in 
gradually  the  flour,  sugar  and  egg,  to 
which  the  cold  milk  has  been  added. 
When  the  custard  is  cooked,  add  the 
gelatine,  cream  and  one  teaspoonful  of 


vanilla.  Freeze.  After  freezing,  be- 
fore packing,  add  the  nuts  and  figs, 
which  has  been  previously  chopped, 
beating  the  mixture  well  with  a  large 
spoon.  Pack.  If  in  emptying  cream 
for  mould,  it  should  stick,  put  a  towel 
wet  in  boiling  water  over  the  mould  to 
loosen  it.  Then  if  it  seems  creamy  set 
on  ice  a  few  moments  to  harden. 

Chocolate  Creams.— Take  the  desir- 
ed amount  of  fondant  and  flavor  with 
vanilla  extract  of  sugar,  working  it  in 
well.  For  every  pound  of  fondant  use 
a  pound  of  chocolate.  Form  the  creams 
of  fondant  the  desired  size  and  shape, 
and  put  away  on  waxed  paper  in  a  dry 
place.  Melt  the  chocolate  over  hot 
water,  and  when  melted  add  an  equal 
quantity  of  melted  fondant.  Dip  the 
cream  in  this  as  quickly  as  possible 
and  stand  away  as  before,  on  waxed 
paper,  to  dry  and  harden.  If,  when 
the  chocolate  and  fondant  are  melted 
and  added  together  they  are  too  stiff 
for  dipping,  add  a  few  drops  of  vanilla 
and  water,  a  drop  at  a  time,  until  it  is 
of  the  proper  consistency.  Take  the 
saucepan  from  the  stove,  hot  water 
and  all,  or  if  you  have  used  a  farina 
boiler — the  best  utensil  to  use — take 
both  pans  to  the  table.  The  dipping 
must  be  done  quickly,  but  very  quietly. 
Brush  the  candy  dipper  with  sweet  oil. 
Drop  the  ball  into  the  chocolate  and 
take  out  at  once,  scraping  it  gently 
against  the  side  of  the  pan  that  it  may 
not  drip.  Bakers  give  a  gloss  to  the 
chocolates  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
sweet  oil  to  the  melted  chocolate  before 
dipping. 

How  to  Repel  Flies. 


"  I  never  use  window  screens,"  said  a 
wise  housekeeper  the  other  day,  "  be- 
cause I  have  a  fancy  that  they  shut  out 
all  the  air  in  hot  weather,  and  besides 
they  serve  to  keep  the  flies  in  the  house 
equally  as  well  as  out."  "  But  I  never 
see  a  fly  in  your  house,"  said  the  friend. 
"  How  do  you  manage  it  ?  For  my  part 
I  confess  that  screens  or  no  screens, 
my  summer  means  to  me  one  long  bat- 
tle with  little  pests."  "  My  remedy  is 
a  very  simple  one,"  said  the  good  house- 
keeper, "and  I  learned  it  years  ago 
from  my  grandmother,  when  I  used  to 
watch  her  putting  bunches  of  lavender 
flowers  around  the  room  to  keep  the 
flies  away.  My  method  is  simple.  I 
buy  five  cents  worth  of  oil  of  lavender 
at  the  drug  store  and  mix  it  with  the 
same  quantity  of  water.  Then  I  put  it 
in  a  common  glass  atomizer  and  spray 
it  around  the  rooms  where  the  flies  are 
apt  to  congregate,  especially  in  the 
dining  room,  where  I  sprinkle  it  plenti- 
fully over  the  table  linen.  The  odor 
is  especially  disagreeable  to  flies,  and 
they  will  never  venture  in  its  neighbor- 
hood, though  to  most  people  it  has  a 
peculiarly  fresh  and  grateful  smell." — 
Detroit  Free  Press. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Milk  should  be  used  to  cleanse  oil 
cloth. 

A  bit  of  raw  onion  will  remove  fly 
specks  from  gilding  without  injury  to 
the  gilding. 

A  rough  flatiorn  may  be  made  smooth 
by  rubbing  it  when  warm  over  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt. 

A  pinch  of  salt  into  put  starch  will 
prevent  its  "sticking." 

The  white  spots  on  a  varnished  sur- 
face will  disappear  if  a  hot  flatiron  is 
held  over  them  for  a  second. 

Hard  soap  is  better  than  grease  to 
quit  creaking  doors  or  to  make  unwil- 
ling bureau  drawers  submissive. 

One  great  secret  of  washing  flannels 
so  that  they  will  not  shrink  is  to  dry 
them  quickly.  When  nearly  dry  they 
should  be  pressed  with  a  not  very  hot 
iron. 

Silk  fabric  that  is  to  be  laid  away 
should  not  be  folded  in  white  paper, 
lest  the  lime  used  in  bleaching  it  may 
have  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  color 
of  the  silk. 

A  lemon  salad  is  a  German  dish  that 
is  highly  recommended.  Pull  the  let- 
tuce leaves  in  little  pieces,  scjueeze  the 
juice  of  a  small  lemon  or  half  of  a  large 
one  into  a  tumbler,  and  a  little  sugar, 
a  little  water  and  a  good  pinch  of  salt, 
and  pour  the  mixture  all  over  the  salad. 
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Edison's  Minor  Inventions. 


It  is  not  the  electric  lights  nor  the 
phonotrraphs,  nor  any  of  the  other 
things"with  which  Mr.  EdisoQ^s  name 
is  connected,  that  striiies  the  visitor  as 
the  greatest  part  of  his  work.  It  is 
the  invention  of  the  innumerable  ma- 
chines with  which  these  things  are 
made.  The  idea  of  the  electric  light 
would  have  been  of  no  use  in  the  world 
without  machines  for  making  lamps 
and  the  other  parts.  All  of  these  ma- 
chines had  to  be  invented  and  made  by 
the  electricians,  and  there  are  thou- 
sands of  them— some  no  bigger  than  a 
toy  engine,  some  as  large,  nearly,  as  a 
house.  Many  of  them  are  so  delicate 
that  they  are  operated  with  a  belt  no 
larger  than  a  shoestring.  One  of  them 
is  used  for  polishing  jewels  for  use  in 
the  phonographs.  Without  being 
touched  by  anybody  it  holds  the  tiny 
jewel  in  every  possible  position,  shift- 
ing it,  turning  it,  absolutely  feeling  it, 
to  learn  whether  it  is  smooth,  and  all 
the  while  its  delicate  fingers  are  at 
work  rubbing,  rubbing  at  the  jewel, 
■which  is  no  bigger  than  the  head  of  a 
large  pin.  No  boy  could  move  his 
fingers  more  dextrously  than  this  ma- 
chine moves  its  parts  in  turning  the 
jewel  around. 

Baron  Nordenskjold  has  shown 
practically  that  water  can  be  found  by 
boring  into  granite  and  other  crystal- 
line rocks  to  a  depth  of  from  100  to  170 
feet.  His  theory  was  that  the  varia- 
tions in  temperature  ought  to  cause 
shearing  strains  between  the  upper  and 
lower  layers  of  the  rock,  which  would 
make  horizontal  crevices  into  which 
water  from  the  surface  would  perco- 
late, and  that  the  water  would  be  fresh. 
A  well  was  sunk  in  the  islet  of  Arko, 
off  the  Swedish  coast,  in  1894,  and  at 
110  feet  fresh  water  was  found,  supply- 
ing 4400  gallons  a  day.  Since  then  six 
other  wells  have  been  bored  and  water 
found  at  about  the  same  depth.  The 
object  of  the  search  was  to  provide 
lighthouses  and  pilot  stations  with  a 
permanent  and  plentiful  supply  of 
water.  

The  wire  nail,  made  of  steel  or  iron, 
is  pronounced  a  failure  as  a  shingle 
nail.  The  life  of  the  wire  nail  when 
used  for  shingling  is  said  by  experts  to 
be  not  more  than  six  or  seven  years, 
and  the  length  of  time  ranges  from 
that  down  to  five,  four  and  even  less  in 
sections  where  large  amounts  of  soft 
coal  are  burned,  or  from  other  local 
causes.  The  results  from  the  nail 
being  used  where  there  is  exposure  to 
the  sea  air  are  even  more  disastrous, 
and  in  many  places  along  the  coast  the 
steel  nail  has  given  place  to  the  nail  of 
copper  or  the  galvanized  nail.  Even 
the  old  cut  nail  will  last  much  longer  in 
such  exposed  positions  than  the  wire 
nail  of  steel  or  iron. 


An  electrical  plant  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  phosphorus  has  been  estab- 
lished at  Grand  Crossing,  Chicago.  It 
is  now  a  modest  affair,  but  it  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  number  of  years  of  experi- 
menting, and  the  promoters  say  the 
method  of  manufacture  they  have  dis- 
covered is  so  cheap  they  will  be  able  to 
control  the  phosphorus  market.  At 
present  there  are  but  three  active 
phosphorus  plants  in  the  world,  one  in 
the  United  States  and  two  in  Europe. 
The  Chicago  company  will  make  the 
fourth.  The  annual  output  of  phos- 
phorus is  estimated  at  50,000,000 
pounds.  At  an  average  wholesale 
price  of  50  cents  per  pound,  the  value 
of  the  product  will  reach  $25,000,- 
000. 


Deafnefis  Cannot  Be  Cured 

By  local  applications,  as  they  cannot  reach  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  ear.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  cure  deafness,  and  thai  is  by  constitu- 
tion:il  remedies.  Deafness  Is  caused  by  an  In- 
Hamed  condition  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  eusta- 
chian tube.  When  this  tube  is  inflamed  you  have 
a  rumbling  sound  or  imperfact  bearing,  and  when 
it  is  entirely  closed  deafness  is  the  result,  and  un- 
less the  intlammalion  can  be  taken  out  and  this 
tube  restored  to  its  normal  condition,  hearing  will 
be  destroyed  forever.  Nine  cases  out  of  ten  are 
causfd  by  catarrh,  which  is  notliiui;  but  an  in- 
flamed condition  of  the  mucous  surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  caso 
of  deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  cannot  be 
cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure.  Send  for  circulars: 
free.  F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo.  O. 

49*Sold  by  druggists,  75c. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 

^Caustic 
Balsam 

'  1  Safe  Spredf  and  Positive  Care 
The  Safemt,  Bent  BLISTER  over  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liiiimriUH  t.T  miM  or  sovcre  action. 
Removes  all  Bundles  or  Hlemlshcs  from  Ilorsen 
and  CalUc.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRINC-   ImpassibU  to  produce  scar  or  blemuh. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  PC  bottle.    Sold  bv  drucrglsts,  on 
sent  by  express,  charices  paid,  with  full  dircctlona 
for  its  u«o.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars,  I 
THE  LAWRENCB-WIL'LIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland   O.  I 


Anofher  Wonderful  Cure. 


Ever  since  niv  "cjlfliood  "  T  !i:ul  hrvn  In 
trouble,  inheriied  a  teiulency  to  -breaking 
oat"  After  a  severe  attacl<  1  h;ivo  often 
been  eotifiuod  to  tlio  stiiblt!  for  woelis.  Also 
troubU  rl  Willi  a ringiiin sensation  In  my  nose, 
and  a  feeling  iis  if  stu^-lc  with  pit.-hforks  by 
angry  men.  1  was  t  liriMtciicd  with  '•Hologna 
t  rcatmont,"  but  a  I  vieiid  n-coiiiracnded  IClas- 
tloily  as  compound.-rt  by  tbo  Pago  Woven 
Wire  Fence  t"o ,  Adrian,  Mich.  One  dose 
wrirUorl  a  conu'leto  cure,  and  I  can  freely 
recommend  it.in  all  similar  cases. 

Yours  trnlv,        Durham  Hull. 


ONE  MAN  P  P  P 
30  TONS. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  drying-ground  force 
one  man  can,  with  the  PaciUc  Prune  Perforator, 
clean  and  perforate  the  skins  of  thirty  tons  of 
fresh  prunes  or  any  other  fruit  in  a  day,  the  work 
all  being  done  on  the  drying  ground  or  in  the 
orchard.  No  fuel;  no  fire;  no  lye;  no  hot  water; 
but  little  cold  water;  no  bloaters.  It  is  by  far  the 
cheapest  machine  on  the  market  and  equal  to  the 
best.   Four  sizes.   Send  for  circular  to 

Sperry  Wire  Works, 

715  nission  Street  San  Francisco. 


Al  7  Price 


.  Aiiu  ^'lv.>rWatfh^s,  RUrclefy 
liu:;;.-icv  M»K<>ii>,(i>i  ritier.,  Sutra, 


6«wln9  nurMneif  iprnrd^nnt,   Ornni,   FTAnol,  Cider  nUItp 

Cuh  Urancrs  FfM  MlIU,  SIotm,  Krttin,  Fnn^  IIIMl, 
I*ltfr  IVruMi  JsrkS^r'wt,  Triirkt,  An'IN,  llayColtf r«, 
Pmi  St.indv,  i'npj  R(wk«,  Vit^a,  DrllK  ttniyli  I'lowly 
LftwD  nowrv*  4''.rr#«  .^liUa,  l..ith<>fl,  R^nd^rn,  PiimpCftrts, 
Cora  8h<>ll>T«,  II«nd  ««rt»,  fnrcn.  8f r«p»r»,v<  lr»  fente, 
Fllnninc  Wrinlfr.,      Fnirlnrf,  Saw>,      Sl"l  Sinli, 

Gmin  DTimn,,         I'r^w  Itnri,    Fnil^rK,   TooU,      Bit  BrnPM, 
ILtT,  St.vrk,  Flmtnr,  i;»r.'n>d,  Plairnnn  anil  rnnnlrr  SCALES. 
itpn<\  for  f''*'**  (".If ai.'iriii-  «nii  si>f  hnw  in  kh\^  .^.m^y. 

Ul  Bo.  JeSerioa  Bt.,  cuiCAUOtC&LECO..  Chicago,  lU, 

Baker  &  Hamilton. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 

LOS  ANGKLES. 


SA(  RAMENTO. 
NEW  YORK. 


164  Post.  Street,      -  San  Fraiirlsco. 

FOR  SEVENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS 

ThlB  Coileg-o  InstnictH  In  Shorthand,  Type- Wrltln^r 
Bookk*»eplnp.  TfU'grHphy,  PtMimanshlp.  Drawiiig^. 
all  ihti  Enpiish  Dmnciit'B,  and  everything' pertaining: 
to  bu8ine«».  for  full  hIx  niontlis.  We  have  8ixi*'«-n 
teacherB  and  trlve  Individual  inslriietlon  to  all  our 
pupils. 

A  Department  of  Electrical  Eng:ineering: 

Haa  been  established  under  a  thorouglily  (itialitied 
Instructor.  The  course  is  tlioroii^rhly  practical. 
Send  for  Circular.  0.  S.  HALEY.  Sec. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining:  Engfineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
733  rt\ARK.ETr  STREET, 
S*N  FltANCISCO,  CaI,. 

Open  All  Year    :   A.  VAH  DER  HAILLEH,  Pre«'t. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  taS;  Bullion  and  Chlorinatloc 
Assay,  t25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  tlO.  Full  course  of 
assaying. tan.  Rstahllshed  IHR4.  Send  for  (Jlrcular. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGO.UKKV  STKKET, 
Bet.  California  and  I>iDe.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CaL. 


Results  prove  conclusively  that  by  the  use  of  fertilizers 
rich  in  potash  the  crops  of 

Wheat  and  Rye 

and  all  winter  crops  are  largely  increased  and  the  soil  is  positively  enriched. 
We  will  cheerfully  mail  our  pamphlets  on  Potash,  its  Use  and  Abuse  on  the 
Tosra^ree  of  cost.    They  will  cost  you  nothing  to  read,  and  will  save  you  dollars. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


MEYER,  WILSUN  &  CO.,  'i\Vi  Battery  St.,  San  Franeisro,  Sole  Agents  for  the  Paciac  Coast. 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON, 

RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  Big:g:s,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


DECIDUOUS     RRUIX  TREES 

OUR  SF»EdrtLT"V. 

The  most  Complete  Assortment  of  General  Nursery  Stock  grown  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894-95  in  Stock. 

Acknowledged  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  the  best.  Guaranteed  to  be  healthy  and  free  from 
cale  or  other  pests. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices.   Correspondence  solicited.   Address : 

Alexander  &  Hammon, 

Blg^s,  Butte  Countv.  Oal. 


P.  &  B.  FRUIT  DRYING  PAPER. 

*★**  FIFTH  SEASON.  *★★★ 


UNEQUALED  FOR  DRYING  RAISINS  AND  PRUNES! 

If  you  have  not  used  it,  TRY    IX  ! 


SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  FURNISHED  ON  APPLICATION. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO. 

116  Battery  Street  San  Francisco 


IRRIGATION. 


W.W.  /WONT AGUE  cfc  CO. 


ARK    MANUFACTQRKRS  OF 


RIVETED    IRON    AND  STEEL 

Water  Pipe 

For  Irrigation,  Hydraallc  Mining:,  Mills  and  Power  PlantH. 

IRON.  CUT,  PUNCHED  AND  FORMED,  AND  TOOLS  SUPPLIED  FOR  MAKING  PIPE  ON  THE 
GROUND  WHERE  RKQUIREU. 

309  to  317  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


"INDURINE"  COLD  WATER  PAINTS.  il*acific  Saw  Manufacturing:  Company, 


A  MOHl  lleniarkabli'  Material  is  the 
OUTSIDE    I  IN  D  U  R  I  IS  E  . 

It  stand.s  rain  and  exposure  as  well  as  oil  paint 
and  costs  only  a  fraction  as  much. 

It  is  just  the  thing  for  fences,  outbuildings,  fac- 
tories, etc.,  being  cheap,  durable  and  easily  ap- 
plied by  anyone. 

It  has  no  equal  as  a  light  reflector  for  light- 
shafts  and  court-yards  of  large  buildings.  It  is 
supplied  in  a  thiclt  paste,  to  be  diluted  with  cold 
water.   It  is  made  in  white  and  several  colors. 

IINSIDE  INDURIIME 
Is  designed  especially  for  factories,  stables,  and 
general  inside  work,  as  a  substitute  for  white- 
wash, kalsomine  or  oil  paint. 

It  ivill  not  nth  or  scale,  soften  or  darken  with 
ago,  and  works  well  over  old  whitewash.  A  dry 
pov  der  to  be  mixed  with  cold  water. 

H  ith  Indurines  are  perfectly  tlre-pioof. 

Si  nd  for  circular  and  prices  to 

VVM.  KUK1>,  MANUFACTURER, 
Mlllx  BuUdlng,      -      -      SanFrancUoo,  Cal. 


Manufacturers  of  the 
HATCH   PRUNING  SAW. 
17  &  19  Fremont  St., 

San  Francisco.  California. 


Saws  and  Machine  Knives  of  Every  Description' 

On  hand  or  made  to  order. 


TREE  -  W/VSH. 

OH\/e>  Dip. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    \A/.   JMCK.SOIN    «fc  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      Mo.  iS'^tt  Matrket  Htrert, 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL.. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  Aug.  22,  1895. 
FLOUR— We  quote :  Net  cash  prices  tor  Family 
Extras,  *3  35@3  -15  f:  bbl :  Bakers'  Extras,  $3  15® 

83  25;  Superfine,  $2  35@2  60  ^  bbl. 

WHEAT— No.  1  Shipping  Wheat  is  quotable  at 
93%c  per  ctl  tor  No.  1  and  95c  for  choice.  Mill- 
ing Wheat,  $1@$1  021/2  per  ctl. 

BARLEY— Feed,  tair  to  good,  57i/4(tf-60c;  choice, 
62Ho;  Brewing,  70@75c. 

OATS  — We  quote:  Milling,  95c(ffi81  00;  Sur- 
prise, $1@1  10;  tancy  teed,  n7i4c@$l ;  good  to 
choice,  8.5@90c;  poor  to  tair,  70@75c;  Black, 
nominal;  Gray,  80@82'/4c  ^  ctl. 

CORN— We  quote :  Large  Yellow,  81  10®  1  12!4; 
small  Yellow,  $1  121/2®!  15  *  ctl;  White,  $1  10® 
$1  15. 

RYE— Quotable  at  80c  ^  ctl  for  New,  and  87^ 
@90c  for  Old. 

BUCKWHEAT— Quotable  at  85®90c  ^  ctl. 

OILCAKE  MEAL— Quotable  at  $25  per  ton  from 
the  mill.   Jobbing  lots,  $27  50. 

MIDDLINGS— Quotable  at  $16@18  50  *  ton. 

BRAN— Quotable  at  $12@13  *  ton. 

GROUND  BARLEY— Quotable  at  $14  ton. 

HAY— Wheat,  $.5((f.l0;  Wheat  and  Oat,  $6@9; 
Oat,  $5®7  50;  Alfalfa,  $5  50@7  50;  Barley,  85® 
$7:  Clover,  $6®7  50;  Compressed,  $6@8  50;  Stock, 

84  50@  5  50  1?  ton. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  25®40c  ^  bale. 

BEANS— We  quote  as  follows  :  Bayos,  81  15 
®1  25;  Butter,  $2(S).2  25  for  small  and  82  25® 
2  50  for  large;  Pink,  $1  10®1  25;  Red,  81 
rai  25;  Lima,  85  50@6;  Pea,  82  25®2  40;  Small 
White,  82  2.5®2  40;  Large  White,  82  2.5@82  40; 
Blackeye,  82  2o@3;  Horse,  81  25@!  40^  ctl. 

SEEDS— We  quote:  Mustard,  Yellow,  lJi@2c; 
Brown,  —  @  — ;  Canary,  SU&SY^c:  Hemp,  4® 
4Hc:  Rape,  13i@2Mc;  Alfalfa,  7c  f,  6);  Flax,  82  25 
®2  .50®  *  ctl. 

POTATOES— Early  Rose,  35@45c  ^  ctl  in  sacks; 
Salinas  Burbanks,  75@90c  ^  ctl  and  35@50c  Igt  ctl 
for  River  Burbanks  in  sacks ;  Sweet  Potatoes,  $1  50 
@2  00  *  ctl. 

ONIONS— Quotable  at  40@50c  ^  ctl  for  Silver- 
skins. 

GREEN  CORN— Berkeley,  small  crates,  75®90c ; 
Alameda,  large  crates,  $1  25®1  75;  Sack  corn, 
50c®$l. 

FRESH  FRUIT— Apples— No.  1  grades, 25@50c  fl 
box  for  Green  and  40@75c  ^  box  for  Red.  Crab 
Apples,  35@60o  1?  box. 

Berries— Strawberries,  Sharpless,  $2@$3  per 
chest;  Longworth,  $4@5;  Raspberries,  $4@6  K 
chest;  Blackberries,  1  00@2  50  ^  chest;  Huckle- 
berries, 2@4c  ^  ft). 

Canteloupes  —Quotable  at  50c@75  ^  crate. 
Nutmeg  melons,  2.5®40c  a  box. 

Figs — Black,  double  layers,  40@75c;  single  layers, 
20@40c  ^  box. 

Grapes— Quotable  at  25@'l0c  ^  box  for  black, 
20@35c  tor  soft  white  varieties,  and  30®40c  for 
Muscat.    Tokay,  40@.50c  'f,  box. 

Nectarines— Quotable  at  35@50c  ^  box  for  white 
and  50(<;i75c  for  red. 

Plums— Quotable  at  20@30c.  Prunes,  30®40c; 
.Japanese  Plums,  2.5@60c  TS  crate.  Egg  Plums 
813@18  K»  ton. 

Pears— Bartlett,  75c@$l  15  a  box  tor  No.  1.  In 
bulk,  820@40  f,  ton. 

Peaches— Quotable  at  .30@50c  in  boxes  and  30®40c 
in  baskets;  in  bulk,  $18@25  ^  ton. 

Watermelons— Quotable  at  $3@$8  ^  hundred. 

CITRUS  FRUIT— We  quote ;  Mexican  Limes, 
$3@4  ^  box;  California  Lemons,  $1@$2  for 
common  and  $2  50@3  50  per  box  for  good  to  choice. 

HONEY— We  quote:  Comb,  10®  11c;  water  white, 
extracted,  5@5i4c;  light  amber,  extracted,  5o; 
dark  amber,  4@4!4c  f,  tb. 

BEESWAX— Quotable  at  84@26c  ^  lb. 

BUTTER— Creamery— Fancy,  23®25c;  seconds, 
20@22c  ^  9>.  Dairy- Fancy,  20®21c;  fair  to 
choice,  17@19c;  store  lots,  nominal;  pickled,  14@ 
16c;  firkin,  12'/2®I4c. 

CHEESE— We  quote:  Choice  to  fancy,  5!4®6Kc; 
fair  to  good,  5c;  Eastern.  Il@12i4c  fti. 

EGGS— Quotable  at  15®18c  ^  dozen  tor  store 
and  22@25c  for  ranch;  Eastern,  15@17c;  selected 
white  Eastern,  20(a  21c. 

POULTRY— We  quote  as  follows :  Live  Turkeys 
—  Gobblers,  15®  16c;  Hens,  \5m6o  ^  lb;  Roosters, 
84  50@5  for  old,  and  $4®5  for  young;  Broilers, 
82  00®2  .50  for  small  and  $3  00®3  .50  for  large;  Hens 
84  00®5  00;  Ducks,  $3  00®5  00  for  both  old  and 
young;  Geese,  $1®I  25  ^  pair:  Goslings,  ,$l@l  50; 
Pigeons,  $1  25r(>'I  50  ^  dozen  for  old  and  young. 

WOOL— Following  is  from  Thos.  Denigan,  Son 
&  Co.'s  wool  review :  For  two  weeks  past  business 
has  been  so  dull  that  but  small  transactions  have 
been  made,  and  they  are  not  worthy  of  note.  The 
scourers  are  not  buying  temporarily  and  will  not 
be  before  decent  lines  of  free  (all  wool  can  be  hau, 
which  will  not  be  sooner  than  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. Quotations  are  lower,  but  in  absence  of 
business  figures  would  not  be  reliable  Shippers 
are  doing  nothing.  The  Eastern  markets  are 
quiet,  with  a  falling  off  of  business  attendant  upon 
some  nice  weather  and  the  late  large  purchases. 
It  is  believed  that  the  coming  London  sales  to 
take  place  next  month  will  bring  out  strong  com- 
petition, and  that  full  prices  will  rule. 

We  quote  spring : 

6  to  8  months,  Sau  Joaquin.  — @ — c 

6  to  8  months  Calaveras  and  foothill,  free. . . — @— c 

Do,  defective  6@8c 

Northern,  good  to  choice  12®13%c 

Do,  defective   SmWc 

New  lambs  and  fall  clips  5®6Vic 

We  (luoto  Nevada  spring: 

Light  and  choice  9®llc 

Heavy  6^8c 

HOPS— Quotable  at  4@6o  i>  D>. 


*  C.  H.  EVANS  &  CO.,  * 

(Successors  to  THOMSON  &  EVANS.) 

110  &  118  BKALE  STKEET,  S.  F 

MACHINE  WORKS, 

steam  Pumps,   -i-   Steam  Engines. 

.    .   AH  Kinds  of  MACHINERY  . 


Review  of  tlie  Dried  Fruit  Market. 


San  Francisco,  August  21,  1895. 
There  has  been  a  distinct  decline  of  tone  in 
the  dried  fruit  market  during  the  past  week. 
The  Eastern  trade  has  been  indifferent  and 
hard  to  interest  even  at  considerable  conces- 
sions as  compared  with  prices  recently  quoted. 
There  is  usually  at  this  time  a  good  deal  of 
speculation  in  California  dried  fruits,  but 
this  year  there  is  next  to  none  at  all,  while 
the  demand  for  actual  consumption  has  not 
yet  set  in.  From  no  cause  which  anybody  is 
able  to  define,  there  is  a  general  feeling  of 
uncertainty  and  nobody  buys  anything  un- 
less he  thinks  he  is  getting  it  at  a  very  low 
price. 

Prunes. 

At  the  present  time  sales  on  the  4%  basis 
are  out  of  the  question,  4^  being  freely 
quoted.  So  low  as  4c  has  been  quoted,  so  we 
are  assured.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that 
at  these  low  figures  there  is  almost  no  busi- 
ness doing. 

Peaches. 

Heavy  supplies  pressing  to  realize,  with  al- 
most absolute  indifference  on  the  part  of  the 
Eastern  trade,  has  marked  the  week  and  well 
describes  the  situation  to-day.  A  large  per- 
centage of  the  season's  pack  is  poor  and  unat- 
tractive. Offers  of  choice  stock  have  been 
made  at  i%  f.  o.  b.,  without  creating  any  in- 
terest. It  is  feared  that  if  present  methods 
of  forcing  goods  on  the  market  is  continued, 
still  another  fraction  will  be  knocked  from 
current  quotations. 

Apricots. 

Offers  are  being  made  at  8%@8f4  for  choice 
varieties,  without  resulting  in  much  business. 
Although  the  market  is  dull  at  these  figures, 
it  should  be  said  that  statistics  justify  grow- 
ers in  asking  and  holding  for  10c.  About  100 
carloads  have  already  been  sent  East,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  not  more  than  seventy-five 
carloads  remain  in  first  hands  in  this  State. 

Miscellaneous. 

Pears  in  such  light  supply  that  the  market 
has  taken  practically  no  notice  of  it  during 
the  week.  It  is  reported,  however,  that  there 
will  be  a  larger  pack  than  has  been  expected. 
There  is  nothing  new  to  report  in  almonds, 
nectarines,  etc.,  excepting  that  they  share  in 
the  general  dullness. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOB  WEEK  ENDING  ADGCST  6,  1895. 

543,843.— Telephone— J.  S.  Biggar,  S.  F. 
543,8.50.— Key  Fastbnek— Cohn  &  Campbell,  Seat- 
tle, Wash. 

543,926.— Folding  Screen- E.  Coppieters,  S.  F. 
544,218.— VOTING  Machine— S.  Ducas,  S.  F. 
543,860.— Propeller— Flowers  &  Fox,  Newport,  Or. 
544,173.— Lubricator— Hogue  &  Smith,  Portland, 
Or. 

544.062.  — Bandage— R.  Jacks,  Quincy,  Cal. 

544.063.  — Bootjack— R.  Jacks,  Quincy,  Cal. 
544,040.— Ldbricator— J.  Janda,  Korbel,  Cal. 
543,963  —Rheostat— C.  Landers,  Tacoma.  Cal. 
543,938.— Caster— C.  E.  Larrabee,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
544,069.— Flume  Gate— B.  Pearson,  Redlands,  Cal. 
544,070 —Trunk  Strap  Loop— L.  Phelan,  S.  F. 
.544,122  —Lawn  Speinklbei— N.  L.  Rigby,  Los  An- 

543,908.— Door  Latch— J.  F.  Stone,  Oakland,  Cal. 
544,014.— Sybingb—F.  Terramorse,  S.  P. 

Note.— Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  patents  fur- 
nished by  Dewey  &  Co.  in  the  shortest  time  possible 
b.v  mall  or  telegraphic  order).  American  and  For- 
eigrn  patents  obtained,  and  general  patent  business 
for  Paclfie  Coast  Inventors  transacted  with  perfect 
security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in  the  shortest 
Dossible  time. 


VEHICLES 

ALL  KINDS, 


50% 

SAVED. 


HARNESS 

ALL  KINDS. 


No.  600.    Pr  ce,  $65. 

Top  Buggies   Si75  to  »135 

Road  Wagons   45  to  60 

Two  Seat  Wagons   45  to  110 

Phaetons   100  to  150 

Surries  and  Carriages   125  to  200 

Harness   8  to  35 

WE    SHIP  EVERYWHERE. 

Send  2c  stamp  for  Catalogue  (^r  call. 

CALIFORNIA  WAGON  AND  CARRIAGE  CO.. 

36H  FRKMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

ALMOND  HULLERS 

 For  Sale  by  

A.  0.  RIX,  Irvlneton,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 


Its  Quality  That  Counts. 

There  is  not  a  cream  separator  on 
the  market  to-day  that  can  even  pre- 
tend to  compete  with  the  Sharples 
Russian  Separator  in  quality  of  but- 
ter produced.  Some  machines  claim 
greater  quantity  of  milk  skimmed, 
some  cheaper  prices,  and  one  notorious 
for  its  explosions,  puts  in  all  its  spare 
time  bawling  "  Fraud  "  at  the  top  of 
its  baby  voice,  but  none  of  them  think  it  worth  while  to  say  any- 
thing about  the  quality  of  product.  In  that  field  the  Russian  is 
alone.  A  short  time  since  a  practical  chemist  from  Harvard  Uni- 
versity made  experiments  in  pasteurizing  milk  and  found  it  to  be 
a  fact  that  the  Russian  threw  out  more  bacteria  germs  than  any  of 
its  competitors  simply  because  it  ran  at  a  high  speed.  These  re- 
jected germs  are  found  in  the  slime  that  gathers  in  the  bottom  of 
the  bowl  in  a  place  provided  for  it,  and  where  it  will  not  choke  up 
the  machine. 

P.  M.  SHARPLES. 

West  Chester,  Pa., 
Elgin,  111. 
Rutland,  Vt. 


DEWEY  &  CO^S 

Patent  Agency. 


OuB  U.  S.  AND  Foreign  Patent  Agenct 
presents  many  and  important  advantages  as  a 
Home  Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of 
long  establishment,  great  experience,  thor- 
ough system,  intimate  acquaintance  vsrith  the 
subjects  of  inventions  in  our  own  community, 
and  our  most  extensive  law  and  reference 
library,  containing  official  American  reports, 
with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  patents  since  1872. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dew- 
ey &  Go's  Patent  Agency  will  have  the  bene- 
fit of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and  Scientific 
Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of  patent 
business,  and  obtain  patents  in  all  countries 
which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents 
issued  to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have 
been  obtained  through  our  agency.  We  can 
give  the  best  and  m<ist  reliable  advice  as  to  the 
patentability  of  new  inventions.  Our  prices 
are  as  low  as  any  first-class  agencies  in  the 
Eastern  States,  while  our  advantages  for 
Pacific  Coast  inventors  are  far  superior. 

Advice  and  Circulars  fi-ee. 

DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents, 

220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

GEO.  H.  STRONG,  Manager. 


TREES  of  GOLD  p''t;^fflf;°°"e''X?;.^?rr 

Hurbaiik's  2<)  Nillion  "new cnvUioiis."  STARK 
Trees  PREPAID  cvrrywliere.  SAFE  ARRIVAL  fluar. 
anteed.  '1  lie'^nrfiit  uurscrl<!s"savt:  you  over  HALF. 
Millioufof  ilii'  bi'st  trees 70  yciirs' ■■xperienoe  can 
urow;  Micy  "live  longer  and  bsar  beHer."-  Sec. 
MurUm,  STARK,B44,l.ouisiana,Mo.,Rockp9rt|lll. 


THE 

OWEN 

ELECTRIC 

BELT 


Trade  Mark— Or.  A.  Ower 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

The  latest  and  only  ecientific  and  practical 
Electric  Belt  made,  for  general  use,  producing 
a  genuine  current  of  Electricity,  for  the  cure 
of  disease,  that  can  be  readily  felt  and  regu- 
lated both  in  quantity  and  power,  and  applied 
to  any  part  of  the  body.  It  can  be  worn  at  any 
time  during  working  hours  or  sleep,  and 

WILL  POSITIVELY  CURE 

KHEUMATISM 
I^VmBAGO 

GENERAL  DEBIMTY 
XAIYIE  BACK 
NERVOUS  DISEASES 

CHRONIC  DISKASESa 
AND  FUNCTIONAL 
DERANGEMKNTS 

WITHOUT  MEDICINE 

Electricity,  properly  applied,  is  fast  taking 
the  place  of  drugs  for  all  Nervous,  Rheumatic, 
Kidney  and  Urinal  Troubles,  and  will  effect 
cures  in  seemingly  hopel(~ps  cases  where  every 
other  known  means  has  failed. 

Any  sluggish,  weak  or  diseased  organ  may 
by  this  mcnna  be  roused  to  healthy  activity 
before  it  is  too  late. 

Leading  medical  men  use  and  recommend  the 
Owen  Belt  in  their  practice. 

OUR  LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

Contains  fullest  information  regarding  the  cure 
of  acute,  chronic  and  nervous  diseases,  prices, 
and  how  It  order,  in  English,  German,  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  languages,  will  be  mailed,  upon 
application,  to  any  address  for  0  cents  postage. 

The  Owen  Electric  Belt  and  Appliance  Co. 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  OWLV  FACTORY, 

The  Owen  Electric  Belt  CIdg..  201  to  211  State  Street, 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 
Che  Largest  Electric  Belt  Establishment  in  the  WorM 


•^'hooker  & 

I6&I8  DRUMM 


SrfWELLMACHINERYworks. 

AN  kliiils  uf  tool".  Korluiie  rorthodriller  by  unlnB  our 
Adamimtine  prooeHfi;can  takoacore.  l*erfected  Econom. 
IchI  Artesian  PumpinK  RlK»  to  work  by  Steam  Air,  etc. 
Let  UK  help  TOU.  Til  E  AM  EKIOAN  WELL  W0KK8, 
t. .......    ill  ,    rihloarn.   III.'    O"""-  "■"•« 


WAGON  AND 
PLATFORM 


SCALES 

HOOKER  &  CO.  IK-IB  OBUMM  fnEET.S.«. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Tulare  Grange  Meeting. 


After  summer  vacation  Tulare 
Grange  again  met  on  the  afternoon  of 
Saturday,  the  17th.  This  being  the 
first  meeting  since  the  Fourth  of  July) 
Worthy  Master  Shoemaker  spoke  of 
the  part  taken  by  this  Grange  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Fourth  in  Visalia,  of 
the  Grange  float  in  the  parade  and  of 
the  patriotism  inculcated  in  the  Grange. 
A  resolution  was  passed  thanking 
Architect  Sanders  for  the  design  of  the 
float  and  for  his  assistance  in  prepar- 
ing it  for  the  parade. 

The  Grange  being  informed  that  the 
other  societies  and  orders  participating 
in  the  Fourth  of  July  celebration  in 
Visalia  had  donated  the  material  used 
in  preparing  and  decorating  their  floats 
to  a  committee,  to  be  made  into  some 
useful  articles  for  the  Good  Templars' 
Orphans  Home,  a  resolution  was 
passed  by  the  Grange,  donating  the 
material  used  in  its  float  for  the  same 
purpose.  Sister  D.  K.  Zumwault,  who 
had  giv'en  so  much  time  and  ability  to 
preparing  the  float,  was  requested  to 
see  that  the  wishes  of  the  Grange  are 
carried  out  in  the  donation. 

The  Grange  question-bo.\  was  opened 
and  found  to  contain  two  questions  for 
(i range  consideration.  The  question  of 
What  plans  can  be  suggested  that 
will  improve  the  opportunities  for  boys 
and  girls  ?  "  was  selected  for  considera- 
tion at  our  next  meeting. 

The  Lecturer  called  the  attention  of 
the  Grange  to  the  letter  of  Bro.  Ed- 
ward F.  Adams,  summarizing  the  re- 
sult of  the  Grange  Summer  School  at 
Camp  Roache,  but  as  nearly  all,  if  not 
all.  the  members  of  Tulare  Grange 
take  the  P.vcific  Ruu.m.  Press,  in 
which  Brother  Adams'  letter  was  pub- 
lished, it  was  not  read  at  the  meeting. 
The  subject  of  a  Summer  School  at 
Camp  Koache  was,  however,  discussed 
favorably.  Tulare  Grange  would  like 
to  have  seen  better  results  both  in  at- 
tendance from  distant  Granges  and  in 
financial  returns.  As  to  the  season 
tickets  which  Brother  Adams  speaks  of 
being  sent  for  sale  to  every  Grange, 
those  sent  to  Tulare  Grange  were  only 
received  by  the  Secretary,  Sister  Ing- 
ham, about  the  time  Camp  Roache  was 
about  to  break  up,  this  being  the  first 
meeting  since. 

Members  of  Tulare  Grange  send  fra- 
ternal greetings  to  Bro.  Edward  F. 
Adams  and  his  co-workers,  the  broth- 
ers and  sisters  in  Highland  Grange. 
We  are  deeply  in  touch  with  our  earn- 
est brother's  efforts  in  Grange  educa- 
tional work.  It  is  a  step  in  that  line 
greatly  in  advance  of  any  attempt 
heretofore  made.  We  hope  yet  to  see 
it  the  success  it  deserves  to  be,  and  if 
any  one  can  make  it  that  success,  we 
believe  Bro.  Edward  F.  Adams  to  be 
that  man.  We  believe  that  he,  in  sum- 
marizing what  Camp  Roache  was  and 
was  not,  was  particularly  happy.  We 
believe  with  him  :  "It  is  of  public  im- 
portance that  the  least  prosperous  be 
better  fitted  for  the  struggle  of  life." 
We  will,  with  enlivened  interest,  read 
Brother  Adams'  next  promised  com- 
munication in  the  Rural  Press.  We 
believe  every  Patron  should  give  him 
careful  attention. 

The  Worthy  Lecturer  reported  get- 
ting a  letter  from  Bro.  David  Lubin, 
dated  Philadelphia,  July  29lh,  telling 
of  a  victory  gained  for  agricultural 
rights  in  the  very  conservative  State 


of  Maine,  and  enclosing  resolutions 
adopted  by  representative  shipbuilders 
at  a  meeting  held  in  the  Board  room  of 
the  Maritime  PLxchange,  Phila.  The 
resolutions  are  similar  to  those  adopted 
by  the  State  Grange  of  Cal.,  the  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  of  San  Francisco, 
Portland  and  Seattle,  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  Bath,  Maine,  and  the  State  Re- 
publican Convention  of  California. 

The  shipbuilders  present  were  all 
rspresentative  men  of  national  reputa- 
tion, the  secretary  reading  telegrams 
and  messages  from  many  other  firms 
who  could  not  be  present,  endorsing 
the  principles  so  ably  and  persistently 
advocated  bv  Brother  Lubin.  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Cramp  was  particularly 
felicitous  in  his  remarks.  He  said: 
"  There  isn't  any  mistake,  gentlemen, 
that  the  foundation  of  everything  that 
is  good  among  us — the  foundation  of 
morality  itself  and  everything  that  is 
good  in  this  country— is  due  to  agricul- 
ture. This  is  an  agricultural  country. 
I  would  not  like  to  see  it  a  manufactur- 
ing country  alone.  Such  would  not  be 
a  good  country,  and  I  do  think  now, 
since  I  have  thought  the  matter  over, 
that  we  made  a  signal  error,  and  that 
instead  of  tacking  agriculture  onto 
shipping  we  should  tack  shipping  onto 
agriculture." 

Surely  such  endorsements  as  these 
are  only  obtained  by  the  intrinsic  mer- 
its inherent  in  the  principles  advo- 
cated. 

The  subject  of  our  next  State  Grange 
was  mentioned  in  connection  with  elect- 
ing representatives  thereto.  It  was  not 
discussed,  although  some  little  specula- 
tion was  indulged  in.  A  feeling  seems 
to  prevail  that  much  of  the  future 
prosperity  of  the  Order  depends  on 
the  wisdom  of  our  next  State  Grange 
and  on  the  ability  and  fitness  of  the 
principal  officers  selected  thereat.  It 
is  earnestly  hoped  all  the  old,  earnest, 
prudent,  conservative  masters,  hus- 
bandmen and  matrons  of  the  Order 
will  be  present,  will  participate  and  as- 
sist at  the  coming  very  important  and 
critical  meeting  of  the  State  Grange. 
  J.  T. 

Observations  by  Mr.  Ohleyer. 


ject  with  the  ability  of  a  philosopher, 
and  marks  him  as  a  leader  in  any  un- 
dertaking in  which  the  public  is  con- 
cerned. 


The  press  generally,  judging  from 
this  distance,  has  done  ample  justice 
to  the  recent  gathering  of  farmers  and 
Grangers  at  Camp  Roache — at  Sky- 
land.  The  reports  were  made  by  non- 
members  of  the  Order  who  projected 
the  scheme,  to  journals  not  specially 
interested  in  spreading  Grange  gospel, 
and  since  they  were  uniformly  flatter- 
ing we  are  bound  to  vote  the  venture  a 
gratifying  success.  It  would  seem  that 
lack  of  numbers  was  the  only  dis- 
couraging feature,  which,  however, 
was  no  fault  of  the  projectors,  man- 
agers or  teachers,  and  was  wholly  due 
to  other  causes.  But  while  the  reports 
were  good,  the  absentees  of  the  Order 
had  hoped  to  see  extensive  comments 
in  journals  that  voice  the  Grange 
sentiment  from  a  number  of  the  fluent 
pens  in  the  hands  of  Patrons.  The 
official  organ  was  expected  to  devote 
all  of  its  available  space  to  a  discussion 
of  the  chief  topics  at  Camp  Roache, 
and,  from  a  Grange  standpoint,  may 
we  hope  it  will  do  so  still  ?  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  Rural.  Brother 
Edward  F.  Adams,  to  his  credit  be  it 
said,  comes  to  the  rescue  in  the  last 
Rural,  withdraws  the  curtain  and 
sheds  light  over  the  laudable  enter- 
prise for  the  benefit  of  members. 

The  worthy  brother  handles  the  sub- 
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Why  more  people  did  not  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  of  a  farmers' 
outing  at  Camp  Roache,  each  locality 
must  answer  for  itself.  As  for  the 
Sacramento  valley,  or  the  northern 
portion  of  it,  there  was  absolutely  no 
surplus  coin  among  the  people  with 
which  to  make  the  venture.  In  the 
next  place,  times  have  changed;  with 
the  close  of  the  profitless  grain  harvest 
began  the  groat  fruit  harvest,  so  great 
that  it  required  every  able-bodied  man 
and  woman,  boy  or  girl,  in  the  orchards 
and  canneries — the  vineyards  to  fol- 
low^ — that  were  available,  so  that  the 
crop  might  be  secured  in  the  very  best 
marketable  condition.  A  cursory  glance  | 
by  the  writer  at  the  thousand  oper- 
atives in  our  two  local  canneries  re- 
vealed most  emjjhatically  why  Yuba 
City  Grange  was  asked  to  hold  its 
meetings  for  a  time  after  nightfall. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  pickers, 
cutters  and  dryers  in  the  orchards,  for 
though  there  may  be  a  limit  to  the 
canneries,  and  to  transportation  of 
fresh  fruit,  there  is  no  limit  to  spread- 
ing surface  and  the  genial  warm  sun  to 
convert  the  crop  into  world-renowned 
dried  fruit. 

It  is  these  industries  that  keep  our 
people  at  home  and  from  summer 
schools.  Of  course  a  few,  compara- 
tively speaking,  go  to  the  springs, 
mountain  resorts  or  the  beach  for 
health  and  recreation,  and  the  balance 
remain  at  home  to  care  for  the  do- 
mestic animals.  I  feel  quite  sure  that 
Bro.  Adams'  philosophy  will  aquit  us 
of  any  intentional  neglect  of  the  sum- 
mer school. 

We  notice  that  "  the  school  "  ended 
up  in  San  Jose,  but  at  this  writing  we 
are  without  the  proceedings.  Nothing 
could  have  been  of  greater  pleasure 
and  benefit  than  to  hear  and  witness 


the  discussion  of  grave  and  all-import- 
ant questions  by  those  intellectual  Cali- 
fornia giants.  We  know  their  utter- 
ances came  from  patriotic  motives  and 
from  no  other,  therefore  the  interest 
in  observing  the  digressions  by  which 
they  proposed  to  promote  the  best  in- 
terests of  our  common  inheritance. 
The  writer  has  sat  at  the  feet  of  both 
Messrs.  Estee  and  Irish,  drinking  in 
the  wisdom  that  foil  from  their  lips, 
and  ho  can  but  congratulate  the 
dwellers  of  Santa  Clara  over  the  rare 
treat  afforded  them  by  this  Grangers' 
Summer  School  that  brought  to  their 
midst  so  much  enjoyment. 


There  is  a  dearth  of  Grange  news 
from  everywhere,  chiefly  due  to  the 
busy  harvest  season.  It  is  the  season 
when  pleasures  stand  aside  for  labors 
in  the  fields  to  garner  the  products  of 
the  soil  that  shall  sustain  us  for  an- 
other year.  There  is  no  exception  in 
all  our  wide  domain.  The  east  and  the 
west  and  the  north  and  south  respond 
to  this  one  and  universal  call,  after 
which  we  shall  again  inaugurate  the 
social  gatherings  and  the  Harvest 
Feasts.  We  will  show  the  world  that 
we  mean  what  we  say  and  that  we  in- 
tend to  push  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry 
to  the  front  in  all  legitimate  ways  to 
work  out  the  most  exalted  aims  of  the 
husbandman  and  of  mankind. 


The  road  question  is  still  uppermost 
among  the  people.  I  half  suspected 
that  I  had  taken  the  unpopular  side  in 
my  lines  to  the  Rural  of  last  week.  I 
am  apt  to  look  at  the  underside  of  a 
popular  wave.  There  is  probably 
better  argument  than  has  yet  been 
given  why  we  should  inaugurate  a  bond- 
ing scheme  in  every  county  for  the 
construction  of  public  highways,  tak- 
ing the  matter  out  of  the  hands  of  local 
labor  and  authority.  If  so,  I  hope 
that  farmers  and  Grangers  will  produce 
it.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Editor,  that  I 
am  often  almost  provoked  at  the  sl- 


and  aches  of  an  annoying  nature,  a  torturous  nature,  a  danger- 
ous nature,  can  be  quickly  and  surelj'  cured  with  Pain-Killer. 
As  no  one  is  proof  against  pain,  no  one  should  be  without 
Pain-Killer.  This  good  old  remedy  kept  at  hand,  will  save 
much  suffering  and  many  calls  on  the  doctor.  For  all  sum- 
mer complaints  of  grown  folks  or  children  it  has  stood  with- 
out an  eqiial  for  over  half  a  centiu'y.  No  time  like  the  present 
to  get  a  bottle  of 

Pain-Killer 

Sold  everywhere.  The  quantity  has  been  doubled  but  the  price  remains 
the  same,  2rx;.  Look  out  for  worthless  Imitalious.  Buy  only  the  genuine, 
bearlDg  the  name— Perby  Davis  &  Son. 
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lence  of  us  farmers  on  some  important 
propositions  until  .they  are  riveted  on 
us  by  law,  when  we  begin  to  kick.  I 
for  one  am  bold  to  say  this  hitjhway 
(man)  law  was  not  demanded  by 
farmers,  and  the  State  was  not  ready 
for  it.  What  have  my  brother  farmers 
to  say  about  it  ?  If  favorable  or  un- 
favorable, we  should  speak  out.  It 
will  surely  be  a  guide  to  those  who  are 
called  upon  to  execute  the  law.  We 
have  the  best  natural  summer  roads  of 
any  State»in  the  Union.  They  become 
dusty  by  travel;  so  do  roads  anywhere 
in  the  absence  of  moisture.  Where 
much  travel  concentrates,  it  is  prac- 
tical to  sprinkle  them;  where  travel  is 
sparse  they  do  not  require  it.  Macadam 
or  crushed  stone  is  only  practical 
where  wealth  predominates.  The 
drainage  of  roads  is  easy,  cheap,  and 
amounts  to  75  per  cent  of  the  battle  for 
good  roads.  If  these  suggestions  have 
any  merit,  the  necessity  for  a  bonding 
scheme  is  not  apparent.  Or  shall  we 
bond  and  bond  and  bond  and  thus  se- 
cure present  means  at  the  expense  of 
our  children,  or  shall  we  let  each  epoch 
of  time  take  care  of  itself  ?  Which 
shall  it  be  ? 


Camp  Organization  and  Summer 
Schools. 


To  THE  EnnoK : — A  camping  party,  usually 
for  hunting  and  fishing,  small  in  numbers  and 
freely  moving  about,  is  one  thing;  a  public 
camp,  fixed  in  place,  open  to  all  reputable  peo- 
ple and  with  continual  change  of  occupants,  is 
another  thing  entirely  different.  A  farmer's 
camp  of  instruction  is  of  the  latter  class. 

The  comfort  of  a  public  camp  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  amount  of  money  spent  upon 
it,  and  upon  the  thoroughness  of  its  manage- 
ment. With  little  money  and  loose  manage- 
ment a  public  camp  would  be  an  exceedingly 
uncomfortable  place. 

The  curse  ot  a  public  camp  is  dirt.  The 
most  of  the  money  required  is  for  precautions 
against  dirt,  and  for  prompt  removal  of  what 
necessarily  accumulates.  No  public  camp  can 
be  as  comfortable  for  elderly  or  delicate  per- 
sons as  a  house,  but  for  the  young  and  hearty 
and  jolly,  with  good  management  a  public 
camp  may  be  made  thoroughly  enjoyable. 
Life  there,  however,  will  be  utterly  unlike 
the  free  life  of  the  roving  fishing  or  hunting 
camp.  There  must  be  regulations,  and  they 
must  be  enforced.  A  public  camp  with  no 
regulations  would  soon  be  a  deserted  camp. 
Nowhere  is  military  discipline  more  strictly 
enforced  than  in  the  corps  of  an  army  camp. 
A  farmers'  camp  does  not  need  all  the  regula- 
tions of  a  military  camp,  but  the  fight  against 
dirt  will  be  harder  to  carry  on.  A  soldier 
knows  that  if  he  throws  litter  or  garbage 
about  his  tent,  or  leaves  unsightly  belongings 
in  view,  he  will  go  to  the  guard  house,  and 
will  spend  the  next  morning  in  going  about 
the  camp  and  cleaning  it  up,  with  a  sentinel 
behind  him  with  fixed  bayonet  wherewith  to 
prod  him  if  he  needs  it;  consequently  he 
throws  no  litter  about.  A  farmer  knows  that 
nothing  of  the  kind  will  happen  to  him  what- 
ever he  does,  and  therefore  will  be  careless, 
and  his  children  will  take  no  care  at  all.  All 
we  can  do,  therefore,  is  to  make  cleanliness  as 
easy  as  possible,  urge  everybody  to  be  care- 
ful, and  then  quietly  have  what  dirt  does  ac- 
cumulate constantly  cleaned  up. 

The  essentials  of  a  comfortable  public  camp 
are  these : 

1.  Location  away  from  a  public  road  and  not 
too  eHsy  of  access  to  mere  curiosity  hunters ; 
a  constant  stream  ot  carriages  through  a 
camp  doubtless  adds  "life"  to  it,  but  they 
also  make  dust,  unless  there  is  money  to 
build  stone  roads  and  run  sprinkling  carts. 

2.  A  meeting  place  convenient  to  the  main 
camp,  where  at  evenings  aid  other  times  tne 
gregarious  may  congregate  for  conversation, 
reading  or  amusements.  In  the  Santa  Cruz 
mountains  this  must  be  a  building  with  a 
great  fire  place,  for  in  the  early  season  there 
are  many  cool  and  some  foggy  evenings;  in 
the  Sierras  a  "  camp  fire  "  might  do,  but  the 
comfort  of  a  "  camp  fire  "  is  mostly  a  thing  of 
the  imagination ;  give  me  a  cozy  room, 

:i.  A  restaurant,  where  those  desiring  meals 
can  get  them;  this  should  be  neat  but  cheap; 
rough  tables,  but  covered  with  oilcloth;  cheap 
but  decent  dishes;  plain,  wholesome  food, 
well  cooked ;  neatness  everywhere.  The 
building,  ranges  and  dishes  should  be  owned 
by  the  camp,  and  no  rent  charged,  but  the 
feeding  should  be  done  by  a  steward  as  a 
private  enterprise,  at  rates  agreed  upon  with 
the  committee — to  afford  good  meals  at  the 
lowest  rates  that  will  net  the  steward  fair 
pay.  The  steward,  having  no  permanent  in- 
vestment and  paying  no  rent,  will  have  little 
risk,  and  good  meals  can  be  served  at  low 
rates.  Those  preferring  to  do  their  own  cook- 
ing would  do  .so,  of  course,  but  provision  must 
be  made  for  all. 

4.  The  tent  conveniences  for  comfortable 
life  in  a  public  camp  include : 

(a)  A  tent  floor  sufficiently  larger  than  the 
tent  to  be  placed  on  it  to  allow  room  for  a  few 
chairs. 

It  there  be  no  floor  the  tent  cannot  be  kept 
clean ;  the  ladies  will  continually  imagine 
snakes;  there  will  be  no  snakes,  but  the 
ladies  will  not  think  so,  and  will  be  unhappy. 
There  will,  however,  be  more  or  less  ants  and 
otiier  disagreeable  insects,  usually  harmless, 
but  still  not  comfortable  bedfellows.  In  some 
locations  there  will  be  fleas,  not,  however, 


usually  in  mountain  districts.  Tent  floors 
are  essential  to  any  comfort  of  the  camp  life. 

(b)  A  stove,  either  in  the  tent,  or  prefera- 
bly on  a  small  platform  just  outside ;  or  an  oil 
stove. 

(c)  Cots  as  needed.  These  must  be  sub- 
stantial so  as  to  last  through  many  seasons. 

(d)  A  table. 

(e)  A  covered  galvanized  iron  garbage  re- 
ceptacle. 

The  above,  with  the  tent,  should  be  owned 
by  the  camp,  and  rented  at  weekly  rates  cal- 
culated to  pay  for  setting  up  and  taking  down, 
and  for  the  care  and  police  of  the  camp,  daily 
carting  off  of  garbage,  and  other  similar  ser- 
vices, including  a  little  for  wear  and  tear. 
Those  owning  tents,  or  preferring  to  supply 
their  own  furniture,  or  to  do  without  much, 
should  be  allowed  a  proper  reduction.  The 
weekly  charge  at  Pacific  Grove  for  12x16 
tents,  substantially  so  furnished,  but  with 
bedding  and  washing  therefor,  is  which 
is  very  cheap,  considering  that  they  are  used 
but  a  short  time  in  each  season.  At  Camp 
Roache,  where  it  would  not  be  proposed  to 
pay  interest  on  any  investment,  the  weekly 
charge  vi'ould  have  to  be  estimated  so  as  to 
provide  for  the  care  and  the  wear  and  tear,  as 
already  stated.  The  amount  would  depend 
on  the  number  present  and  the  time  they  re- 
mained. It  would  have  to  be  guessed  at  in 
the  beginning,  and  if  the  rents  did  not  bring 
in  enough  to  pay  the  expenses,  somebody 
would  have  to  pay  the  difference. 

This  brings  me  to  the  crucial  point  of  the 
whole  business;  it  is  alwaj's  money.  We  can 
make  no  advancement  in  any  direction  with- 
out expense.  The  trouble  with  movements 
for  the  general  good  is  almost  sure  to  be  that 
of  finding  means  for  the  necessary  expenses. 
The  usual  way  is  for  those  most  heartily  in- 
terested to  incur  the  bills  and  then  beg  for 
money  to  pay  them.  This  will  not  be  done  in 
this  case;  at  least  I  do  not  think  it  will;  it 
will  not  be  done  by  the  present  committee  of 
Highland  Grange.  This  Grange  and  com- 
munity will  m  'iiitain  the  school  if  only  for  its 
own  instruction,  and  it  will  do  more  than  any 
other  community  to  enable  the  public  gener- 
ally to  enjoy  its  advantages,  but  it  cannot  do 
all  that  must  be  done  for  the  public  comfort. 
When  the  State  Grange  meets,  in  a  few 
weeks,  this  subject  will  doubtless  come  up, 
not  with  the  intent  ot  getting  money  from 
the  State  Grange  for  a  camp,  for  it  ought  not 
to  appropriate  funds  for  that  purpose,  even  if 
it  had  them,  but  with  the  view  of  devising 
some  plan  for  the  systematic  use  of  the 
Grange  organization  for  gradually  collecting 
that  portion  of  the  money  which  is  to  be  spent 
for  the  good  of  the  public,  with  no  hope  of  any 
pecuniary  return,  direct  or  indirect,  to  the 
donors. 

Higher  education,  of  which  a  taste  is  given 
at  Camp  Roache,  is  about  the  most  expensive 
thing  tnere  is  ;  those  possessing  it  have  what 
has  cost  more  and  is  worth  more  in  money 
than  palaces,  statuary  or  diamonds;  those  ob- 
taining it,  however,  do  not  pay  these  bills — 
private  benevolence  and  enlightened  State 
enterprise,  supplemented  by  the  priceless  de- 
votion of  great  scientists  who  have  "  no  time 
to  make  money  ''  and  never  think  of  it,  supply 
the  means.  It  is  for  us  to  take  advantage  of 
them.  With  no  figures  before  me  I  suppose  it 
costs  SIOUO  a  day  to  support  Berkeley  or  Stan- 
ford or  any  other  great  university,  and  their 
advantages  are  free.  We  farmers  cannot  at- 
tend these  universities,  but  during  their  va- 
cation period  we  can  gather  and  meet  some  of 
those  who  labor  there,  and  get  condensed  out- 
lines of  such  portions  of  their  regular  work  as 
bear  most  directly  upon  our  situation.  The 
only  difficulty  is  the  expense  of  leaving  home 
and  living;  the  cost  of  the  lectures  them- 
selves is  merely  nominal,  and  within  a  few 
years  I  hope  to  see  them  made  free,  not  by 
asking  the  instructors  to  spend  their  vaca- 
tions in  working  for  us  for  nothing,  but  by 
small  endowments  whose  incomes  will  prop- 
erly pay  them.  It  is  a  matter  of  public  con- 
cern that  every  farmer  whose  circumstances 
permit  him  to  leave  home  at  all  shall  be  able 
to  attend  these  schools;  there  can  be  but  very 
few  of  them — never  more  than  two  or  three 
in  all  this  great  State — for  the  number  of 
first-class  instructors  is  very  small  and  they 
are  available  only  during  a  portion  of  their 
vacation  period,  for  they  must  have  some 
rest.  The  present  force  of  our  two  great  uni- 
versities could  do  no  more  than  supply  four 
weeks'  courses  to  two  schools ;  to  draw  from 
Eastern  sources  will  cost  more  money  than  we 
have  at  present. 

To  make  the  small  number  of  schools  which 
we  can  have  available  to  the  largest  possible 
number,  the  public  camp  which  we  wish  to 
establish  is  a  necessity.  Conducted  as  it 
should  be,  such  a  camp  can  be  of  no  possible 
pecuniary  benefit  to  any  community  ;  the  ex- 
penditures for  any  form  of  higher  education 
must  always  be  far  greater  than  any  possible 
income.  The  camps  which  are  profitable  are 
picnic  camps,  and  the  profit  accrues  to  the 
small  tradesmen  and  gin  mills. 

Highland  Grange  has  established  the 
school;  it  will  provide  a  suitable  place  for 
holding  its  sessions;  it  remains  to  carry  out 
the  remainder  of  its  plan  by  providing  a 
thoroughly  comfortable  public  camp,  where 
all  who  desire  may  obtain  the  benefit  of  the 
school  at  the  least  possible  cost  of  living  and 
without  necessarily  spending  a  dollar  which 
the  community  can  profit  by. 

The  founding  and  maintenance  of  this  camp 
cannot  proceed  upon  any  expectation  of  pecu- 
niary profit.  It  must  rest  solely  upon  con- 
sideration of  the  public  welfare.  Our  com- 
munity has  done  and  will  do  all  that  their 
means  will  permit  for  its  establishment;  but 
its  complete  equipment,  although  involving 
no  largo  sum,  is  beyond  our  unaided  ability. 
In  due  time  our  surveys  and  estimates  will  be 
completed  and  published,  and  we  shall  then 
ask  from  the  public  through  the  Granges 
such  assistance  as  we  need.  We  do  not  ex- 
pect to  complete  it  in  one  year;  we  may  not 
even  make  it  reasonably  comfortable  the  first 
year;  but  two  years  should  be  sufficient,  and 
in  the  meantime  campers  will  be  welcome  to 


temporary  quarters  on  my  own  land,  with  no 
charge  whatever.  Edwakd  P.  Adams. 

I  gave  last  week  the  number  present  at 
Camp  Roache  this  year,  and  the  sums  con- 
tributed to  the  enterprise.  I  find  that  one  or 
two  names  escaped  me,  and  there  has  since 
been  received  from  Santa  Rosa  Grange  .*2.00. 


SIGNAL  TRIUMPHS  WON 


By  Dr.  Price's  Cream  ISaking  Powder. 

Two  signal  triumphs  have  been  achieved  by 
Dr.  Price's  Cream  Baking  Powder.  First  it 
received  Highest  Avrard  and  Diploma  at  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  of  1893.  Next 
it  secured  Highest  Award  and  Gold  Medal  at 
the  California  Midwinter  Fair  of  l.S!t4.  At 
both  Fairs  it  surpassed  all  competitors  in 
every  respect.  The  award,  in  each  instance, 
was  for  strongest  leavening  power,  perfect 
purity  and  general  excellence.  It  was  sus- 
tained by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  judges. 

The  victory  at  Chicago  establishes  the 
supremacy  of  Dr.  Price's  as  "The  Foremost 
Baking  Powder  in  the  World."  The  triumph 
at  San  Francisco  confirms  and  emphasizes  it. 

Creamery  and  Canning  Ma- 
chinery. 

The  Davis  &  Rankin  Building  and  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  of  Chicago,  has  just  opened  a 
branch  house  at  No.  19  First  street,  this  city. 
A  full  line  of  creamery  and  canning  supplies 
will  be  carried  in  stock,  consisting  of  combina- 
tion steam  separators,  with  churn  and  worker 
power  attachment,  the  "Davis  International" 
hand  and  belt-power  farm  cream  separators, 
churns,  vats,  butter  workers,  steam  boilers, 
etc.  ;  also  all  the  latest  automatic  appliances 
for  cooking,  soldering  and  labeling  canned 
goods,  in  fact  everything  required  by  the 
modern  farm  dairy,  commercial  creamery  or 
canning  factory.  The  branch  house  is  under 
the  general  management  of  Mr.  Albert  D. 
Hart,  who  is  a  member  ot  the  firm  and  well 
known  on  this  coast  as  a  genial  business  man 
of  large  experience  and  broad-gauge  methods. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


six  lines  or  less  in  tbls  directory  at  60c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  UUKKK,  H26  Market  St.,  S.  P.    Al  Prize  Hol- 
stelns;  Grade  Milch  Cows.   Fine  Pigs. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm.  Danville.  Cal. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breederof 
Shorthorn  Cattle,  Poland-China  &  Berkshire  Hogs. 


JKRSEYS  AND  HOL.STEINS,  from  the  best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock:  also  Tliorouglibred  Hogs 
and  Poulti-y.  Williiiui  Niles  &  Co.,  Loa  Aiigeles. 
Cal..  Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  in  lH7i;. 


M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma.  Registered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.   Both  sexes  for  sale. 

PETER  SAXE  Si  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 


Poultry. 


.MAXHATTAN  E«iG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers:  or  wholesale.  Tillman  &  Bendel.  S.  F. 


WELLINtiTON'S    IMPROVED    EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  tor  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO.,Los  Aneeles.Cal  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


Swine. 


F.  H.  BUKliE,  eat;  Market  St.,  S.  F.— BKKKSHIKES. 


M.  MILLER,  EUslo,  Cal.    Registered  Berkshlres. 


J.  P.  AMILKV,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Poland-China,  Essex  and  Yorkshire  Swine. 


TYLER  liliiAcH,  San  Jose,  Cal.    Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


BKKK>.IIIRKS  AND  P<  >L  A  ^  D-CH  IIS  A  llD(iS, 

Best  Stock:  also  Dairy  Strains  of  Jerseys  and  Hol- 
stelns.  Will.  N lies  Ai  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Est.  Ifi7(!. 


SEND  YOUR  NAMEaADORESS  ON  POSTAL  CARD<."> 
LE-6RAND  POULTRY  PAN  CH  ,WE  ST  Rl  VE  R  SI  DE,CAl; 
Z5dmi'°THEY  WILL  SENDYOU  SOMETHINd  USEFUL 
BY  DECEMBER  15:- N  EXT.""""S  CW  LECMORNS".*;^:;^ 


FN  THESE  TIMES 

You  Can  Largely  Increase 

Your  income  b.v  buying  an  Incu- 
bator and  engaging  in  the  chicken 
btisinesH.  Send  stamp  for  our 
catalogue  of  Incubators,  Wire 
Netting,  Blooded  Fowls  and  Poul- 
try Appliances  generally.  Ilemeni- 
bi-r  the  liest  is  the  Vlieaptat.  PACIFIC 
INCUBATOR  CO.,  Wli  Castro  St., 
Oakland,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE. 


Three  registered  Holstein-Friesian  Bulls.  Extra 
individuals,  with  best  of  pedigrees. 

Fourteen,  eleven  and  six-months-old  Dams. 
Large  producers  of  butter.  Certificate  ot  health 
and  soundness  furnished.  Address: 

M.  D.  ESHLEMAN, 

p.  O.  Box  3757  FRESNO,  CAL. 


The  Williams  Standard  Typewriter 


Is  a  great  improvement  over  the  old  "lift  and 
peek"  machines.  You  see  your  writing  while 
writing  it.  No  lifting  of  platen.  No  dirty  ribbon. 
Perfect  alignment.  Weighs  but  16  pounds  Does 
the  finest  work.  Easiest  learned.  No  experiment. 
In  use  3  years.  Adopted  by  British  War  Depart- 
ment over  all  the  old-fashioned  ■'  blind  "  machines. 
Write  for  sample  work  and  illustrated  catalogue 
and  testimonials. 

PACIFIC  STATES  TYPE  FOUNDRY, 

409  Washington  St  San  Francisco. 

Sole  ."Vgents  for  California. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Incorporated  April.  1874 


A.  BUSCHKE,  Tr:icy,  Cal.,  breeder  of  Thorough- 
bred White  Leghorns.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks: 
5U0  head  young  stock  to  select  from :  single  birds 
from  $2  up:  trios  from     up:  eggs  $1.jU  per  setting. 


Capital  Paid  Up  91.000,000 

Reserve  Fund  and  Undivided  ProtitH,  130,000 
i  Dividends  Paid  to  Stockholders   833,000 

 OPFlCEltS  

I  H.  M.  LaRUE  President. 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vice-President. 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIER.... Cashier  and  Manager. 

C.  H.  MCCORMICK  Secretary. 

General  Banking.    Deposits  Received,  Gold  and 
Silver.    Bills  of  Exchange  Bought  and  Sold,  Loans 
on  Wheat  and  Country  Produce  a  Speolalt.v. 
January  1,  1894.       A.  MONTPELLIER,  Manager. 


SAMPLE  Aiueriaii  Hcc  Jounial. 

_        _  (Established  IStil). 

■    n  C  C  "Weekly,  *l  a  ycr.  7  Editors. 

Free! 

All  about  Bees  and  Hooey 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


G.W.YORK&CO. 

TiQ  Fifth  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  II4L.INOIS. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  C;il.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


J.H.CiLlDE,  S:icramento.  Very  largecliolce Span- 
ish, French  and  Shropshire  rams.   Bedrock  prices. 


K.  H.  CRANE,  Petaluma,  Cal.  Southdown  Sheep. 


The  World's  Washer 

In  its  washing  principle  is  like  the  Humboldt,  but 
it  is  "chock  full"  of  improvements.  Child  can 
I  use  it.  Clothes  clean,  sweet  and  white  as  snow. 
Lasts  a  lifetime.  Sent  freight  paid.  Circulars 
free. 

C.  E.  ROSS,  10  McLean  St.,  Lincoln,  III. 
Blake,    AT  o  f  f  I  t  t    <&     T  o  w  n  e, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  5an  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles, 
BLAKK,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


SESSIONS  &  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

p.  O  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Our  exhibit  of  BERKSHIRE  SWINE  at  the  State 
Fair  will  be  better  and  larger  than  ever  before  and  all 
interested  should  see  it. 
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In  this  Surrey  we  present  you  some- 
thing entirely  new.  It  has  Corning 
shape  front,  Is  neatly  moulded  and 
spindled  on  sides,  strong,  beautiful  iu 
appearance,  exceedingly  roomy,  with 
solid  backs,  round  corner  scats  and 
body,  and  rear  seat  remiovable,  which 
makes  it  a  great  favorite  wherever  in- 
troduced, and  the  best  family  carriage 
in  the  market  at  the  price. 


RUSHF"ORD 
HOLLOW  STEEL  AXLE  WAGON. 

The  Best  VVafon  in  the  World. 
EVERY    ONE  UUARAhfTEED. 


Bicyol 


AGENTS  FOR  THE 


f  REVERSIBLE 
PACIFIC 
SPADER. 


Does  ten  times 
the  work  of  a 
Disc  Harrow. 


I£trne8, 
Union, 

yviunger, 
yvieteor, 

Hari/ard  and 
/Vlanhattan 


BIcycl 


For  Orchards  and  Vineyards  without  exception 
the  finest  tool  iu  the  market. 


No.  ««.\— <iKAI  Surrey.  Canopy  Top,  Shalts  (VVei^;hl  ulioul  4.V1  ijo\md.si . 
No.  68— GK.M  Surrey,  Open,  Shafts  (Weight  about  -liiO  puuiulsi  


IW  I  lO  oo 
<JU  (10 


HAVANA  PRESS  DRILL. 


16  KI  XNKR 


JO  Kl  NNKK 


Will  more  than  save  the  cost  of  itself 
iu  one  season. 


WRITE    FOR  PRICES. 


Insures  a  Good  Crop  canton  cupper  cunc.  two  furrow 

Whether  it  Rains  or  Not. 


CANTON  CLIPPER  TRICYCLE  SULKY. 

Write  for  Prii.es. 


SHERWOOD    NOVELTY    STEEL  HARNESS. 

Just  the  thing  for  plowing. 
Price  Wl  i.SW  per  set. 


\tHICLHS    AMJ    FARMING    IMPLEMENTS    OF    EVERY    DESCRIPTION.     BICYCLES    IN    GREAT  VARIETY. 

HOOKER   &   CO.,  i6  and  i8  Drumm  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


YA/incimills  and  PL4mps 

\A/E    CARRY    A    LARGE    LINE    OF"    THESE  GOODS. 


Jievr  in  Principal.   Beautiful  in  A|>|i<-aranre. 

Powerful  in  Operation. 

^Contains  Covered  In- 
ternnl  4ienr- 


Perkins'  Steel  Mill. 


SOLID  \A/HEEL. 


  8i-Foot 

8-Foot     :::::;v..^^^::::::::;:::;::Geared  10|-F00t 

10  and  12-Foot  Strai§:ht-away 

Has  been  sold  in  this  market  for  25  years. 


Geared 
:::::::::  Geared 


It  is  Good  !    Xry  It 


IRON  XURBIINE. 

S^Foot,  10-Foot,  12-Foot. 


WE    HAVE    A    Y^\^..ySt.    LINE    OE  RUmPS. 


V    t^ITE    F=-OR  PRICES. 


Buckeye  Force  Pumps. 

Porcelain  Lined  Cylinders. 


Deere  Implement  Company, 


30S   and    30  7    mai-k.e>t  Street. 


San    F"  ran  Cisco,  Cal. 


AND  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  L.    No.  9. 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  SATURDAY.  AUGUST  31.  1895. 


TWENTY-FIFTH  YFAR. 

Office,  220  Market  Street. 


Scenes  in  Santa 
Clara  Valley. 

Quite  befitting  the 
season  are  the  scenes 
which  we  present  on 
this  page  from  photo- 
graphs taken  in  the 
Santa  Clara  region.  The 
heavy  fruitage  of  the 
prune  and  pear  are 
clearly  seen  from  the 
camera  shots  among  the 
branches  of  the  trees. 
The  scene  at  the  fruit 
gathering  is  such  as  can 
be  caught  in  the  orchard 
of  the  small  holder  where 
the  ladies  of  the  house- 
hold participate  in  the 
work.  It  is  rather  more 
picturesque  than  such 
work  on  a  large  scale, 
and  possibly  it  may  be 
a  scene  put  up  for  the 
photographer  rather 
than  earnest  work  for  a 
long  day.  In  the  other 
corner  is  a  glimpse  at  a 
foothill  orange  orchard, 
while  in  the  center  is  the 
expanse  of  fruit-drying 
floor  on  which  fruit- 
laden  trays  are  disposed 
by   the    acre    for  the 

action  of  sun  heat.  Those  who  wish  to  see  such  dis- 
plays in  actuality  can  find  them  now  in  any  quantity 
in  the  San  Jose  region. 

The  other  view  deals  rather  with  the  past  of  the 
valley  than  its  present  activity  and  much  of  prog- 
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THE    FKUIT   HABVEST    IN    THE    SAN    JOSE  REGION. 


ress.  The  cactus  displays  .suggest  the  olden  time 
when  the  missions  weru  the  chief  centers  of  attrac- 
tion and  action.  So  also  does  the  adobe  ruin  in  the 
center  of  the  engraving,  which  was  a  strong 
structure  in  its  prime  and  would  protect  its  inmates 


against  aborigines  who  resisted  the  softening  in- 
rtuences  of  mission  instruction  and  discipline.  A 
building  of  the  same  kind,  in  a  good  degree  of  preser- 
vation, is  also  shown  upon  the  plate.  The  old  cherry 
tree  is  a  survival  of  the  early  days  of  Santa  Clara 

fruit  planting,  when  the 
fruit  business  of  to-day 
was  undreamed  of. 

The  harbor  of  Alviso 
is  also  a  relic  of  pre- 
railroad  times  when  San 
Jose  was  to  be  sought 
by  passenger  boat  down 
the  bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. In  this  there  is  a 
prophecy  as  well  as  a 
reminiscence,  because  in 
the  future  we  believe 
San  Jose  will  be  a  deep- 
water  city  by  virtue  of 
a  ship  canal  via  Alviso. 
The  city  has  too  long 
neglected  the  advan- 
tages of  water  connec- 
tions which  can  be  so 
easily  secured. 


VESTIGES   OF   THE   LAST   GENERATION    IN    THE    NEIGHBORHOOD   OF   SAN  JQSE. 


Preparations  are  in 
progress  at  the  War  De- 
partment in  Washington 
to  secure  the  incorpor- 
ation of  another  star  on 
the  United  States  flag 
to  represent  U  t  a  h . 
Flags  having  the  addi- 
tional star  are  not  to 
bo  used  until  July,  1896, 
the  date  of  the  admis- 
sion of  Utah  as  a  State, 
and  an  official  order  will 
then  be  issued. 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 

OJie^.JVo.  J'M  Market  HI.;  Elevator.  So.  li  Front  HI. .San  FrancUco.  Cal. 

All  subscribers  paying  f3  In  advance  wUl  receive  15  mouths' (one 
year  and  13  weeks)  credit.   For  »2  in  advance,  10  months.   *or  ii  in 

'advance,  five  months.   

Advertisino  rolex  made  kniiivn  on  avpUcntion. 

inu  onha<Tlhpr  sendlne  an  Inaulry  on  any  subject  to  the  RCRAL 
P.tZ,w\ThapSsta|fsta^nt  wlUre(^ 

columns  of  the  paper  or  by  personal  letter.  The  answer  will  oe  given 

as  promptly  as  practicable.  

Eeglstered  at  S.  F.  Postofflce  as  second-class  mall  matter.  

Our  lategt  fnrmx  yo  f>  P"««  Wednenday  evening.  


ALFKKu  iioL.^AN  

K.  J.  WICKSON  Special  Contributor. 

San  Francisco,  August  31,  1895.  


Labor 
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Much  interest  is  being  manifested 
ill  the  test  of  milch  cows  which  will 
Dairy  Tests.  ^^^^  State  Fair  this  year 

and  of  which  the  Rural  has  already  given  the  de- 
tails. The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  appealed  to 
Prof.  Hilgard  to  furnish  an  expert  to  take  charge  of 
the  testing,  so  that  competence  and  fairness  in  the 
work  could  not  be  questioned.  Prof.  Hilgard  has 
designated  Mr.  A.  V.  Stubenrauch  of  the  staff  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  for  this  work.  He  has  made 
a  good  record  for  painstaking  and  accuracy  in  his 
work  at  the  University,  and  we  believe  our  dairy 
friends  who  may  be  in  the  competition  will  be 
pleased  with  him.  It  is  planned  to  have  the  test 
made  with  a  large  Babcock  tester,  operated  by 
steam  power  in  the  pavilion  every  evening  during 
the  days  of  the  competitive  ii.il king,  so  that  all  in- 
terested in  this  method  of  testing  the  e.xact  butter 
value  of  milk  may  see  a  demonstration  of  it.  This 
ought  to  prove  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
pavilion  exhibits. 

There  will  be  held  three  Institutes 

!•  ariiiers 

in  Ventura  county  during  the  first 

Institutes.  i    •     o      i       u  •         a  i  it 

week  in  September,  viz:  At  V  en- 
tura  2nd  and  3rd,  Nordhott  4th  and  5th,  and  Santa 
Paula  6th  and  7th.  The  University  will  be  repre- 
sented by  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Shinn,  in- 
spector of  University  Experiment  Stations,  and  at 
each  Institute  there  will  be  a  good  complement  of 
local  speakers.  We  hope  our  readers  in  that  part 
of  the  State  will  attend  these  meetings  in  force; 
they  are  grand  occasions  for  agricultural  refreshing. 

It  is  an  inelegant  term  but  it  is 
deeply  expressive,  especially  to 
»eiii«H.  those  who  are  sun-drying  prunes. 
It  is  sad  to  such  a  one  to  see  a  part  of  the  prunes 
which  he  has  spread  on  the  trays  pufting  themselves 
like  purse-proud  plutocrats  instead  of  shriveling 
down  nicely  to  the  picturesqueness  of  a  perfect 
prune.  The  hateful  apparition  on  the  tray,  resting 
solidly  on  its  swollen  side  and  making  no  prune 
jirogress,  suggested  the  name  frog  belly — drawn 
perhaps  from  the  historic  "'jumping  frog  of  Cala- 
veras." which  everlastingly  humped  itself  but  made 
no  advancement  whatever.  But,  seriously,  "bloat- 
ers" or  "  frog  bellies  "  or,  for  brevity,  "frogs"  oc- 
casion the  lye-dipping  prune  maker  some  loss  of  time 
and  fruit  and  not  a  little  concern.  S.  P.  Sanders,  of 
San  Jose,  on  behalf  of  his  friends  and  himself,  has 
appealed  to  the  University  Experiment  Station  to 


FroB 


K.xoti4>s  at 


Santa  Itarbara. 


send  a  representative  down  to  study  the  frog  belly 
ill  .v'V;(,  so  to  speak,  and  ascertain  to  what  defect  in 
fruit  growth  and  maturity  this  hateful  behavior  on 
the  tray  can  be  attributed.  The  inquiry  will  involve 
recognition  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  frogs 
develop,  in  what  they  differ  from  good  prunes,  and 
the  like.  Mr.  F.  T.  Bioletti,  of  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion statT,  goes  to  San  Jose  this  week  to  study  the 
matter  and  make  field  observations  and  experiments 
under  the  sheltering  care  and  hospitality  of  Mr. 
Sanders. 

The  free  labor  bureau  in  this  city, 
instituted  by  Labor  Commissioner 
Fitzgerald,  is  now  quite  actively 
engaged  in  filling  orders  for  harvest  help.  This  week 
a  very  fine  lot  of  men  was  sent  down  to  Fresno  to 
pick  grapes,  and  will  get  75  cents  a  day  and  board. 
Next  week  the  commissioner  expects  to  send  sev- 
eral hundred  into  Alameda  county  to  pick  hops  in 
the  Ijilienthal  hop  3'ards  at  Pleasanton.  Families 
are  preferred.  Tents  will  be  provided  and  good 
meals  furnished  at  10  cents  each.  The  Co-operative 
Commonwealth  has  closed  a  contract  with  the  Pleas- 
anton Hop  Company  by  which  the  former  will  fur- 
nish 100  unemployed  laborers  to  the  latter  for  the 
hop  season  now  at  hand. 

California  canned  fruit  seems  to 
be  rapidly  belting  the  globe.  Oar- 
iliii  mill  tiirr.it  states  that  large 
orders  have  been  received  in  New  York  for  Cali- 
fornia canned  fruit,  which  is  highly  prized  by  foreign 
tourists  on  the  Nile  and  by  rich  English  planters  and 
army  oflicers  in  Ceylon.  This  year  the  shipments 
will  go  direct  to  London  by  sailing  vessel  and  thence 
to  Alexandria  and  Colombo.  It  appears  experi- 
mental shipmiMits  from  this  port  westward  to  reach 
the  same  markets  did  not  return  much  last  3'ear.  It 
may  be,  however,  that  the  unprofitable  shipments 
produced  a  crop  of  orders,  which  is  the  best  that 
they  could  do  for  the  State. 

We  count  every  one  a  public  bene- 
factor who  demonstrates  the 
adaptation  of  California  to  the 
growth  of  a  desirable  exotic.  During  the  past  cen- 
tury and  a  quarter  such  public  service  has  been  ren- 
dered, for  such  work  began  with  the  Mission  jinilns. 
During  the  last  half  century  nearly  all  lands  and 
climes  have  given  something  to  enrich  the  intro- 
duced tlora  of  the  State,  and  yet  there  is  room  to 
bring  in  new  and  desirable  forms  of  vegetation,  and 
there  are  still  many  things  to  bring.  But  to  intro- 
duce a  good  plant,  and  demonstrate  its  local  desir- 
ability, is  only  half  of  the  plant  lover's  duty  and 
privilege.  To  publish  the  fact  of  its  success,  so  that 
others  may  be  informed  of  it,  is  the  completion  of 
the  service.  Perhaps  no  one  is  at  this  time  doing 
more  signal  service  in  this  direction  than  is  Dr.  F. 
Franceshi  of  Santa  Barbara,  of  whose  writings  we 
have  given  our  readers  good  samples  from  time  to 
time.  We  have  just  received  a  copy  of  a  pamphlet 
by  Dr.  Franceshi  entitled  "Santa  Barbara  Exotic 
Flora,"  containing  nearly  100  pages  of  closely  printed 
information  about  the  plants  from  foreign  countries 
now  growing  in  the  delightful  land  between  the  Santa 
Ynez  mountains  and  the  sea.  It  describes  several 
hundred  plants,  and  is  carefully  indexed,  so  that  it 
becomes  in  reality  a  manual  of  our  most  important 
exotics.  Its  cost — 35  cents — is  hardly  an  iota  of  its 
value  to  the  plant  lover. 

„    .  We  protested  all  during  the  re- 

cent  high  tide  in  fruit-growing  in- 
vestments that  it  was  dangerous 
for  city  people  to  invest  money  in  fruit  enterprises 
of  which  they  could  know  little  or  nothing.  These 
investments  were  usually  made  with  exaggerated 
expectations  of  the  profit  to  be  gained  and  with 
blind  confidence  in  the  management  of  absentee 
directors,  who  were  at  the  mercy  of  resident  em- 
ployes. In  such  enterprises  the  eye  of  the  owner, 
which  is  so  proverbially  essential  to  the  fattening  of 
the  ox,  could  not  rest  upon  the  prosecution  of  the 
enterprise.  These  unpleasant  times  are  likely  to 
see  the  extinction  of  many  arm's-length  enterprises 
which  might  have  reached  some  degree  of  profita- 
bility if  the  estimates  of  yield  and  value  had  not 
gone  so  far  amiss.  One  such  enterprise  is  now  in 
the  courts  on  the  motion  of  a  stockholder  to  unseat 
the  old  directors  because  they  have  not  paid  the  in- 
terest on  the  mortgages,  but  have  mismanaged  the 
business,  have  wasted  fruit  and,  unless  they  are  re- 
placed, the  stockholders  must  suffer.  We  imagine 
they  will  suffer  in  any  case  and  with  any  board  of 
directors.  They  should  have  stopped  before  they 
began. 

TiiK  prospect  of  the  vintage  throughout  France 
indicates  that  the  wine  production  of  the  current 
year  will  fall  far  below  that  of  18!J4.  Disaster  has 
overtaken  the  southern  section  in  the  form  of  exces- 
sive rain  and  consequent  mildew,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
most  vigorous  efforts,  the  vines  could  not  be  suffi- 
ciently preserved.  The  total  number  of  gallons  for 
the  present  year  is  estimated  at  55,000,000,  against 
85,000,000  last  year. 


IiivrHtuteiitH. 


From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  he  has  a  talent  for  winning 
victories.  His  latest  success  is  a  signal  triumph 
over  the  free  silver  faction  of  his  party  in  Ohio, 
where  the  State  Convention  last  week,  by  a  vote  of 
530  to  270,  repudiated  all  free  coinage  propositions 
and  came  out  flat  for  international  bimetallism.  Of 
course  this  was  not  accomplished  without  a  struggle. 
Senator  Brice  was  the  leader,  and  his  campaign, 
which  began  in  the  precinct  primaries,  was  sup- 
ported by  the  liberal  use  of  money  and  by  the  united 
efforts  of  the  U.  S.  officials  in  Ohio.  How  offensive 
the  methods  were  is  shown  by  the  open  criticism  of 
some  of  the  well-known  Democrats  of  the  State. 
Mr.  Allen  Thurrnan  Jr.  charges  in  a  public  interview 
that  the  convention  was  stuffed  with  stool  pigeons 
and  petty  government  employees,  induced  by  Brice's 
money  or  the  bribe  of  office  to  betray  the  Democrats 
of  Ohio.  Much  of  this,  no  doubt,  is  mere  spleen;  but 
it  shows  that  the  fight  has  left  bad  blood  in  the 
party.  Campbell,  who  beat  Foraker  a  few  years 
back,  and  who  later  was  himself  beaten  by  Mc- 
Kinley,  was  named  for  the  Governorship.  As  the 
Democrats  and  Republicans  occupy  substantially  the 
same  ground  on  the  currency  question,  the  contest 
will  be  made  on  other  issues— probably  the  tariff. 
That  there  will  be  anything  like  a  formidable  divci- 
sion  to  a  third  party,  based  upon  free  silver  idea-, 
is  hardly  to  be  believed.  Party  loyalty  is  a  tiim 
tradion  in  Ohio,  and  while  malcontents  may  do  a 
good  deal  of  loud  talking,  it  takes  something  more 
than  a  defeat  in  convention  to  drive  them  from  their 
allegiance  on  election  day.  An  interesting  bit  '  f 
gossip  in  connection  with  this  matter  is  that  Brii  f 
exacted  from  Cleveland  a  pledge  of  his  support  U>r 
the  Presidential  nomination  next  year  as  the  price 
of  holding  Ohio  out  of  the  free  silver  avalanche  and 
of  his  support  of  administration  measures  in  the 
Senate  during  the  coming  winter.  It  will  be  worth 
while  to  bear  this  report  in  mind  and  to  keep  an  t  \  ■ 
on  Mr.  Brice's  course  when  Congress  aga  n 
assembles. 

It  is  a  fact  very  interesting  in  itself  and  very  sig- 
nificant as  an  illustration  of  modern  political  meth- 
ods that  the  period  of  grossest  corruption  in  New 
York  was  coincident  with  the  enactment  of  the 
severest  laws  against  vice.  It  was  a  Tammany  legis-. 
lature  which  a  few  years  back  gave  to  the  statute 
books  a  series  of  ordinances  of  which  the  prohibition 
of  li(iuor  selling  on  Sunday  is  a  notable  example. 
None  of  these  laws  were  intended  to  be  enforced  in  a 
legitimate  way;  they  were  designed  rather  to  put  a 
club  in  the  hands  of  the  Tammany  police  as  an  aid  in 
the  infamous  system  of  blackmail  which  was  exposed 
last  year  by  the  inquiries  of  the  Lexow  committc  . 
With  this  means  of  coercion  at  hand,  the  police  wei  e 
able  to  exact  large  sums  in  payment  for  immunity; 
and  how  diligently  they  worked  the  scheme  all  the 
world  now  knows.  During  the  past  few  months  the 
New  York  police  has  been  undergoing  a  reforming 
process  at  the  hands  of  a  new  commission  of  which 
Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt  is  the  dominating  spirit. 
The  chief  offenders  under  the  old  regime  have  been 
turned  out  and  an  energetic  effort  is  being  made  to 
substitute  a  new  and  clean  system.  In  this  effort 
Mr.  Roosevelt  finds  the  special  laws  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  vice  a  great  stumbling-block,  for  while  their 
systematic  enforcement  is  not  practicable  they  put 
in  the  hands  of  the  police  a  power  demoralizing  at 
once  to  discipline  and  to  integrity.  Mr.  Roosevrlt 
holds  with  the  late  President  Grant  that  thereadie-t 
way  to  get  rid  of  a  mischievous  law  is  to  rigidly  en- 
force it— and  this  he  is  endeavoring  to  do.  The 
whole  energy  of  the  police  force  is  being  devoted  to 
the  strict  enforcement  of  the  Sunday  law  and  the 
city  has  been  fairly  "  dry  "  for  the  past  few  Sundays. 
What  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  after  is  the  repeal  of  a  law 
whose  effect  is  to  promote  blackmail  and  police  cor- 
ruption, rather  than  temperance,  and  the  substitu- 
tion for  it  of  a  law  susceptible  of  regular  and 
legitimate  enforcement.  All  the  better  elements  of 
New  York— including  such  practical  temperance  ad- 
vocates as  Rev.  Lyman  Abbot,  Mayor  Strong,  and 
others— are  with  him,  and  as  a  result  of  his  efforts 
there  is  now  on  foot  a  movement  looking  to  thecrea 
tion  of  a  local  option  law  upon  a  practicable  plan 
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This  lias  long  been  the  object  of  the  more  rational 
temperance  workers  and  their  satisfaction  is  pro- 
found to  find  that  the  saloon  keepers  are  at  last 
brought  to  accept  it. 


Mr.  Roosevelt,  through  whose  practical  and 
effective  energy  this  triumph  for  reform  has  been 


brought  about,  is  a  peculiarly  interesting  man.  He 
comes    of    Knickerbocker  stock   and   belongs  by 
all    the    titles     of    blood,     wealth    and  accom- 
plishment to  the  so-called  "aristocracy"  of  New 
York.    It  would  have  been  in  the  usual  order  of 
things  if  he  had  grown  up  in  the  taste  for  frivolous 
society  and  had  sought  distinction  as  a  leader  of  the 
cotillion,  as  a  "gentleman  jockey,"  or  as  the  driver 
of  a  six-horse  coach.    But  there  was  manlier  stufi' 
in  him.    Even  as  a  schoolboy  he  distinguished  him- 
self in  historical  and  political  studies.    He  took  to 
public  affairs   like  a  duck  to  water  and  immedi- 
ately upon  leaving  college  offered  himself  as  an 
aspirant  for  the  State  Legislature.   His  address  and 
family  connections  helped  him  to  an  election;  and  at 
Albany  he  soon  made  a  name  for  sound  sense,  for  in- 
vulnerable honesty  and  for  clear  and  forcible  decla- 
mation.   He  could  neither  be  cajoled  nor  intimi- 
dated.   He  stood— not  as  a  champion  of  impossible 
ideals— but  as  a  bold  and  effective  man  in  opposition 
to  every  form  of  jobbery  whether  originating  with 
his  own  party  or  with  the  opposition.    Of  course, 
this  did  not  please  the  manairers,  but  in  spite  of 
them  he  contrived  to  be  re-elected  and  in  subsequent 
legislative  sessions  he  proved  over  and  over  again 
the  breadth  of  his  talents  and  the  stanchness  of  his 
character.    After  some  years  of  devotion  to  his 
private  interests— involving  five  or  six  years  of  the 
roughest  life  on  the  Western  plains  and  mountains — 
Mr.  Roosevelt  returned  to  his  home  in  New  York 
and  lent  his  name  to  a  movement  which,  while  it 
failed  of  immediate  results,  blazed  the  way  for  the 
reform  triumph  of  last  year.    Shortly  afterward  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  three  national  Civil  Service 
Commissioners,    serving   with    distinction    until  a 
short  time  back,  when  Mayor  Strong  asked  him  to 
take  hold  of  the  New  York  police.    Although  the 
post  of  Civil  Service  Commissioner  is  an  honorable, 
easy  and  dignified  one,  he  promptly  gave  it  up  to 
assume  the  hard  and  rough  work  of  police  adminis- 
tration.   It  involved  what  might  in  some  quarters 
be  called  a  "come  down,"   but  the  choice  was 
characteristic  of  a  man  whose  working  principle  is 
the  manly  one  of  lending  a  hand  where  a  strong 
hand  is  most  needed.    In  spite  of  his  busy  life  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  found  time  to  become  a  scholar  and  to 
make  some  notable  contributions  to  American  let- 
ters.   He  knows  the  wilder  West  as  no  other  man 
of  Eastern  breeding  knows  it  and  has  written  a  fine 
book  of  his  experiences  in  the  hunting  field  and  on 
the  cattle  ranges.    He  is  a  stanch   advocate  of 
Americanism  and  has  written  of  it  in  a  way  which 
is  an  inspiration  to  tens   of   thousands   of  young 
Americans.     His   latest    contribution    to  current 
literature— a  contribution,  by  the  way,  which  illus- 
trates his  breadth  of  culture — is  a  purely  philo- 
sophical critique.    We  have  filled  some  space  with 
facts  about  this  very  vital  and  interesting  man  be- 
cause he  appears  in  a  singular  way  possessed  of  the 
best  traditions  of  American  life — all  this  in  combina- 
tion with  the  modern   spirit   and    with  practical 
efficiency  ii'  present  day  affairs.    Mr.  Roosevelt  is 
about  40  years  old.    He  is,  we  believe,  a  Republican, 
but  of  such  independent  mind  and  temper  that  the 
politicians  can  make  no  use  of  him.  He 
best  sense  a  man.    What  a  fine  President 
make !  

Gleanings. 


northeast  of  Traver.  This  point  is  equal  distance  from  the 
towns  of  Kingsburg,  Reedley,  Dinuba  and  Traver,  the  dis- 
tance being  about  five  miles  from  each,  and  also  brings  the 
factory  in  the  center  of  a  famous  alfalfa  country. 

The  Ontario  Fruit  Exchange  has  elected  the  following 
directorate  for  the  coming  year:  ,1.  L.  Paul,  C.  D.  Adams,  G. 
S.  Barrett,  W.  T.  Leeke  and  C.  T.  Brown.  The  operations  of 
the  Exchange  during  the  past  season  are  declared  to  be 
"gratifying  to  every  member  of  the  Exchange." 

The  Visalia /)c;trt  says  that  at  Huron  "several  bands  of 
sheep  are  up  for  shearing,  but  the  owners  are  unable  to  find 
labor.  The  Chinamen  who  usually  perform  this  labor  are  evi- 
dently engaged  in  pieliing  fruit,  as  none  are  to  be  had.  The 
price  offered,  Lents,  which  is  one-half  a  (;ent  higher  than 
was  paid  last  spring,  does  not  appear  to  be  inducement 
enough." 


is 
he 


in  the 
would 


FiiANK  SMrrH,  a  shepherd  on  the  plains  between  Fresno 
Slough  and  the  foothills  in  Fresno  Co.,  u.ses  a  bicycle  in  his 
work  of  herding  .sheep. 

The  Visalia  Delta  tells  of  a  peach  grown  on  the  Fleming 
ranch  which  weighed  twenty-one  ounces  and  measured  thir- 
teen and  a  half  inches  in  circumference. 

Tni?  Fresno  Kxpo^itar  complains  that  many  who  complain 
that  .laps  are  given  the  preference  over  white  men  in  orchard 
work  themselves  patronize  .Japanese  restaurants  in  preference 
to  restaurants  run  by  whites. 

PoHTEKvii.i.E  letter  in  the  Tulare  Timen:  It  is  thought  there 
will  be  (iO.OOO  tons  of  excellent  wheat  raised  in  the  Porterville 
country  this  .season.  At  $4  a  ton  it  will  be  a  remunerative  job 
for  the  Southern  Pacific  to  haul  it  to  Port  Costa. 

A  co-oi'EU\tive  CHEAMEKV,  to  begiti  opcriiting  this  Coining 
winter,  will  be  located  at  Elliott  Corner,  four  miles  and  a  half 


The  Tulare /Irfrofrtfe  prints  the  following  big  peach  record 
for  the  last  week : 

.1.  A.  Boyd  eifrht  peaches  7  lbs.  14  ozs. 

Mrs.  .John  Bare                "         "   ."jibs.  12  ozs. 

W.  F.  Pennebaker           "        '•   .'jibs.  2  ozs. 

.lasper  Kolb                    "         "   .'i  ftis.  4  ozs. 

M.  f;.  Thompson               "         "   lbs.  ozs. 

G.B.Anderson                "         "   6ibs.  12  ozs. 

B.  Gass                           "         "   6  lbs.  7  ozs. 

HtTRON  (Tulare  Co. )  letter :  The  honey  crop  from  the  Coast 
Range  has  been  brought  in  and  marketed.  A  close  estimate 
gives  63  tons  of  strained  honey  and  three  or  four  tons  of  comb 
honey.  The  prices  realized  were  very  low,  namely,  .S^  to  4 
cents  for  comb  honey.  The  quality  of  this  Coast  Range  honey, 
what  is  known  as  the  water  white  and  white  sage,  is  not 
equaled  for  its  quality  and  appearance  by  any  other  produc- 
tion in  the  United  States.  It  is  totally  different  to  the  taste 
from  valley  honey. 

Watsonville  Pajnrotiian :  The  Bellefleur  crop  may  not 
prove  as  heavy  as  it  was  last  year,  but  the  quality  will  be 
very  choice.  The  fruit  is  unusually  large  and  is  perfect  in 
form.  Picking  will  commence  in  some  orchards  early  in  Sep- 
tember. The  apple  of  the  Pajaro  orchards  doesn't  grow  up  in 
close  companionship  with  the  codlin  moth,  and  every  box 
shipped  from  this  valley  should  have  stamped  on  the  head : 
"  Warranted  free  from  worms."  Not  many  apple  districts 
can  maintain  such  a  claim. 

E.  A.  Warren  of  Chico,  buyer  for  Porter  Bros.,  informs  the 
Oroville  Rciiixtcr  that  the  dried  fruit  crop  of  Butte  Co.  will 
be  less  than  last  year.  His  estimates  are  as  follows  :  "One 
carload  of  nectarines,  one  carload  of  plums,  from  1.5  to  l(i  car- 
loads of  dried  apples,  10  carloads  of  prunes  and  120  carloads  of 
dried  peaches.  This  in  round  numbers  is  about  148  carloads 
of  dried  fruit.  If  we  estimate  a  carload  of  dried  to  be  equal 
to  seven  carloads  of  green  fruit,  we  will  have  103(5  carloads  as 
the  bulk  of  the  fruit  in  this  county." 

Oroviixe  UrgMer:  Beets  beat  wheat  and  hay  for  they 
bring  a  better  price  to  the  farmer  and  return  him  spot  cash. 
California  produces  seven-tenths  of  all  the  beet  sugar  in  the 
United  States.  Last  year  we  made  4.5,191,200  pounds,  and 
this  year  we  will  make  still  more.  By  cutting  down  the  price 
of  wages  and  the  amount  paid  to  growers  of  beets  the  fac- 
tories have  continued  to  increase  their  output,  but  it  will  take 
hundreds  of  factories  to  furnish  what  sugar  this  country 
needs.  Let  every  community  that  has  the  requisite  .soil  pull 
hard  to  plant  and  pull  best  for  a  sugar-making  plant,  as  beet 
growing  will  make  farmers  rich. 

The  San  Francisco  daily  papers  printed  the  following  dis- 
patch, but  no  affidavit  came  with  it:  Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.), 
August  35. — J.  E.  Mills  conducts  a  creamery  at  Mellette. 
Early  in  the  spring  he  discovered  a  plant  growing  in  a  little 
hole  at  one  side  of  the  creamery.  He  did  not  at  first  know 
what  it  was,  and  thought  he  would  try  an  experiment.  So 
every  morning  he  would  empty  a  pail  of  soured  milk  on  the 
plant.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  summer  squash  vine,  and  last 
week  one  squash  got  ripe.  It  was  cut  open  and  found  full  of 
a  substance  which  resembled  and  tasted  like  "  Dutch  cheese." 
Mr.  Mills  will  keep  the  seeds  and  plant  them  next  year  to  see 
what  they  will  produce. 

A  farmer  friend  of  the  Woodland  Mail  said  the  other  day: 
"Oh  yes.  we  are  learning  very  fast  to  adjust  ourselves  to  the 
times.  Many  years  ago  my  barnyard  was  as  full  of  chickens 
as  now.  But  we  are  much  more  respectful  to  them  than  we 
used  to  be.  Then,  when  I  could  come  home  from  my  annual 
wheat  sale  with  a  mule-pack  of  $20  pieces,  none  of  the  family 
knew  or  cared  where  biddy's  nest  was;  but  now,  when  we 
take  eggs  to  town  to  pay  grocery  bills,  every  nest  is  spotted 
and  every  egg  is  counted.  The  roosting  place  is  also  well 
known,  and  often  raided  to  fill  the  coop  for  market.  Yes,  we 
are  learning  every  day  how  to  live.  We  will  soon  graduate 
in  this  school  of  hard  times." 

The  Chico  Clironicle-Rccunl  thus  reports  a  row  which  oc- 
curred last  week  on  Gen.  Bidwell's  place:  There  was  fun  at 
the  Rancho  Chico  dry-house  yesterday,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
sport  there  were  several  discolored  eyes  and  sore  heads 
among  the  Chinese  laborers.  Two  Chinese  companies,  known 
as  the  Sing  and  .lohnson  gangs,  are  caring  for  the  fruit  of  the 
ranch.  The  Johnson  Company  hires  a  large  number  of  white 
men,  but  the  other  company  has  its  work  done  mainly  by  Chi- 
nese. The  trays  used  belong  to  General  Bidwell  and  of  late 
have  run  short.  Yesterday  there  was  a  general  rush  for 
trays  and  the  workmen  came  together  in  a  lively  scrap.  The 
fight  was  mainly  between  whites  and  Chinese,  and  the  Mon- 
golians got  the  worst  of  it.  One  of  them  was  badly  beaten 
and  he  applied  later  to  .Judge  Warren  for  a  complaint,  but  it 
was  refused,  as  the  Chinaman  had  no  witnesses  present  to 
vouch  for  him. 

Tulare  /fef/W"!'.-  "J-  Goldman  &  Co.  had  2000  acres  of 
grain  in  this  year  on  dry  lands,  and  they  hired  all  the  work  of 
putting  in,  taking  off  and  hauling  to  market.  The  men  who 
worked  for  them  made  wages,  and  an  allowance  was  made  for 
the  use  of  their  own  stock.  The  result  of  the  venture  was 
that  the  net  income  is  sufficient,  after  allowing  all  items  of 
cost,  to  pay  a  dividend  of  eight  percent  on  a  valuation  of  ?20 


is  a  matter  of  cold  cost  of  doing  the  work  and  returns  for  the 
product." 

Sam  .Iose  Herald:  A  Visalia  man  planted  twoacres  in  Texas 
ever-bearing  blackberries  in  February,  1S04.  Only  half  of 
the  plants  grew,  yet  this  year  he  has  cleared  over  .^400  from 
the  two  acres.  The  Fresno  Krpo^itor  tolls  of  a  man  who,  last 
spring,  planted  three  acres  of  melons  and  is  now  getting  $200 
an  acre  profit  from  them,  and  another  man  who  is  clearing  $40 
an  acre  from  his  potato  patch.  Similar  profits  are  reported 
from  all  parts  of  the  State,  all  serving  to  show  that  an  intelli- 
gent man  who  is  not  afraid  to  work  can  always  make  a  liveli- 
hood for  himself  and  his  family  from  five  acres,  or  even  less, 
of  our  splendid  California  soil,  with,  of  course,  the  advantages 
of  a  California  climate  thrown  in.  The  sober  truth  is  that 
anybody  who  is  willing  to  work,  and  has  his  wits  about  him, 
can  make  a  good  livelihood  for  himself  and  his  family  from  a 
very  few  acres  of  Santa  Clara  count.v  land.  He  can  plant 
trees  and  grow  vegetables  and  raise  eggs  and  chickens  to 
keep  him  going  while  the  trees  are  growing,  or  he  can  depend 
upon  vegetables  and  chickens  altogether  if  he  has  plenty  of 
water.  Many  people  have  done  this,  many  people  arc  doing  it 
now,  and  many  more  could  do  it  if  they  would  only  try. 


Weather  and  Crops. 


per  ac^re.    But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  this  year,  the 


crop  was  put  in  at  a  trifiing  cost  by  rea.son  of  not  having  to 
plow  on  account  of  the  failure  of  last  season's  crop,  so  that  if 
the  expenses  and  incomes  of  the  two  seasons  were  taken  to- 
gether the  result  might  come  nearer  to  being  an  average. 
The  inference  therefore  that  good  farming  on  dry  land  will 
yield  fair  wages  to  the  cultivators  and  teams  and  a  return  of 
eight  per  cent  on  a  valuation  of  $10  to  $15  per  acre  would  seem 
to  be  Justified  by  the  experience  of  J.  Goldman  &  Co.  The 
year's  living  of  the  family  is  not  flgured'on  this  c8tira»to.  It 


Report  or  the  State  Weather  Service  for  the   Week  Kndiiig 
^~th  Inst. 

The  following  crop  summary  is  issued  by  the  State 
Agricultural  Society  in  co-operation  with  the  United 
States  Weather  Bureau,  James  A.  Barwick,  Director: 
The  average  temperature  for  the  week  ending 
Monday,  August  26th,  was;  For  Eureka,  58°; 
Fresno,  80°;  Los  Angeles,  ()8°;  Red  Bluff,  80°;  Sac- 
ramento, 78°;  San  Francisco,  56°;  San  Luis  Obispo, 
64°;  San  Diego,  66°. 

As  compared  with  the  normal  temperatures  there 
were  heat  deficiencies  reported  as  follows  for  the 
places  named:  Eureka,  2°;  Los  Angeles,  5°;  San 
Francisco,  4'';  and  San  Diego,  :^°;  while  an  excess  of 
heat  of  1°  was  reported  from  Red  Bluff,  and  normal 
weather  conditions  prevailed  at  Fresno  and  Sacra- 
mento. 

There  was  a  trace  of  rain  reported  from  liureka 
and  Red  Bluff. 

The  weather  has  been  excellent  during  the  week 
for  fruit  drying,  raisin  curing,  and  also  for  the 
curing  of  beans  in  Santa  Barbara  and  Ventura 
counties.  Grapes  are  being  gathered,  hops  are  be- 
ing picked  and  fruit  is  being  dried,  and  the  weather 
is  most  favorable  for  all  these  pursuits. 

.Sacramento  Valle.v- 
Tehama  (Red  Bluff) — Constant  sunshine  has  been  favorable 
to  fruit  drying.  The  greater  portion  here  has  been  dried  ;  none 
except  pears  have  been  shipped  in  the  green  state. 

Bt  TTE  (Chico)— This  morning  (2t)th)  grape  picking  will  com- 
mence at  the  great  Vina  vineyard. 

Coi.rsA  (Grand  Island) — Water  in  the  tules  receding  slowly. 
The  farmers  are  plowing  as  the  water  goes  down. 

SrxTER  (Yuba  City) — Along  the  Sacramento  river  there  is  a 
large  acreage  in  beans.  The  prune  crop  is  good.  Hop  picking 
will  be  late  in  the  vicinity  of  Nicolaus. 

YiKA  (Wheatland) — Hop  picking  has  commenced  in  the 
largest  fields,  and  crop  large.  The  hops  are  small,  hanging  in 
large  clusters.    The  weather  is  most  favorable. 

Sa<::ramknto  (Orangevale) — Dried  fruit  nearly  all  sacked, 
and  the  greater  part  of  it  will  be  shipped  next  week.  Almond 
gathering  in  full  blast.  Muscat  and  Tokay  grapes  are  being 
shipped  in  small  lots.  The  bean  crop  is  a  good  one.  (Gait) — 
Hop  picking  is  now  in  full  blast,  with  favorable  weather. 
Yolo  (Grafton) — The  bean  crop  is  looking  well. 

Napa  Valle.v. 

Nai'a  (Napa) — The  weather  is  favorable  for  the  grape  crop, 
which  is  a  light  one.    (Calistoga)— Prune  picking  in  this  valley 
commenced.    The  crop  is  a  little  short,  but  the  quality  is  good. 
Sonoma  \'alley. 
Sonoma  (Forestville) — (drapes  will  be  ready  to  harvest  two 
weeks  earlier  than  usual. 

Santa  Clara  Valley. 
Santa  Clara  (Cupertino) — The  prune  crop  is  being  speedily 
harvested.  The  fruit  is  ripening  much  earlier  and  more 
evenly  than  last  .year,  so  a  much  larger  amount  can  be  ob- 
tained at  one  picking.  The  crop  generally  is  a  light  one,  but 
the  prunes  are  very  large.  (West  Side)— The  peach  crop, 
much  of  which  has  been  harvested,  has  turned  out  well. 
Prunes  are  a  fair  crop,  heavy  in  some  orchards  and  light  in 
others.  Fruit  dr.ving  is  in  full  blast,  and  the  weather  is  ver.v 
favorable. 

.San  Joaquin  Valley. 

Ti'LARE  (Tulare) — Fruit  season  about  over  and  crop  short. 
Grapes  are  ripening,  but  are  later  than  usual.  (Lime  Kiln) — 
The  weather  has  been  all  that  could  be  desired  for  fruit  dry- 
ing.   Harvesting  is  over  for  this  season. 

Southern  California. 
Santa  Barbara  (Ballard)— Weather  warm,  with  wot  night 
fogs,  and  generall.v  favorable  to  fruit  and  summer  crops. 
Mustard  crop  exceeds  expectations.  (Santa  Maria)— The  apri- 
cots and  peaches  have  nearly  all  been  picked  and  dried  and 
the  apples  and  pears  will  be  ready  in  a  few  weeks.  The  bean 
crop  in  this  valley  will  soon  be  ready  for  harvesting,  and  the 
weather  is  favorable  for  it.  (Oar|)ontcria)— Our  farmers  are 
all  jubilant  over  the  fine  prospects  for  an  abundant  harvest  of 
their  staple  cu-op— the  I^ima  bean.  Corn  and  potatoes  are  look- 
ing well.  Continued  foggy  nights  and  cloudy  days  arc  prov- 
ing a  boon  to  the  farmers. 

Ventura  (Fremontville)— The  nights  continue  foggy.  Beans 
are  being  rapidly  harvested,  and  the  crop  is  a  good  one. 

San  Dik(K)  (Oiay)— No  nsticeable  change  in  the  weather  or 
condition  of  growing  crops  since  last  report.  Seasonable  fruits 
are  hardly  plentiful  enough  to  supply  the  demand,  but  the 
quality  is  good. 

Mountain  and  Foothill  Counties. 
Lassen  (Susanville) — The  fruit  crop  in  this  county  is  par- 
ticularlv  good  this  year,  and  the  apples  arc  quite  free  from 
worms."  Both  the  grain  and  hay  (-rops  are  good  ones. 

I'laceh  (Newcastle)— Fruit  is  beginning  to  stack  up  now 
and  in  a  short  time  the  season  will  be  over.  Salways  and 
George's  Late  are  making  their  appearance  fully  two  weeks 
earlier  than  last  year. 

Shasta  (Anderson)— The  grapes  are  fine  and  the  crop  is  a 
large  one. 

Coast  <;ountie8. 

HuMHOLDT  (Eureka)  -  Farming  operations  of  every  descrip- 
tion have  progressed  favorably.  Fruits  and  vegetable  arc  do- 
ing well. 

San  Benito  (HoUister)— Nothing  additional  since  last  week, 
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Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  foUowinj;  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  M., 
August  28  1895,  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press:   


CALIPOBNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

.  rage  Seasonal  Rain- 
hiU  to  Date  

Maximum  Temperature 
lor  the  Week  

Minimum  Temperature  I 
for  the  Week   j 

.04 

.15 

.06 

.19 

62 

46 

T 

.16 

.02 
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62 

.04 

T 

T 

96 

52 

San  Francisco  

.01 

T 

.01 

64 

50 

Fresno   

T 

T 

T 
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52 

T 

.01 

M 

82 

54 

San  Diego  

.04 

13 

76 

60 

.01 

.45 

.45 

108 

68 

Nervous  Affection  of  Pigs. 


To  THE  Editor  :  — A  sow  in  good  condition  brought  her 
second  litter  (eight  pig.s)  ten  days  ago.  They  were  of  good 
size  but  seemed  weak,  in  fact  they  trembled  all  the  time  and 
were  never  still.  They  are  growing  and  UkiU  sleelt  and 
healthy,  but  are  still  trembling  more  or  less;  two  very  much 
.so.  What  is  the  cause  and  could  it  be  prevented  t  The  sow 
is  a  line  animal  and  not  related  to  the  male  used. 

K.  C.  W.  MacDonai.i). 


HORTICULTURE. 


A  Fruit  Storage  House. 


The  Southern  Flautcr  tells  of  a  fruit  storage  house 
of  moderate  cost  which  is  said  to  work  well  for 
fruits  which  can  be  held  some  time  before  market- 
ing. The  house  should  be  built  with  double  walls, 
and  the  air  space  between  these  be  packed  with 
sawdust  or  mineral  wool,  like  an  icehouse,  so  as  to 
maintain  a  low  and  equal  temperature.  The  roof 
also  should  be  double,  with  the  air  space  between 
packed  like  the  walls.  The  floor  and  foundation  of 
the  house  should  be  of  concrete,  made  by  mixing  six 
or  eight  parts  of  clean  gravel  or  coarse  sand  with 
one  part  of  Portland  cement.  Fill  this  mixture  in 
to  the  depth  of  six  inches  all  over  the  foundation  and 
tramp  solid.  Let  this  foundation  extend  six  inches 
at  least  outside  the  outer  walls  and  set  the  sills  upon 
it.  Double  board  the  outside,  and  to  the  inner  board 
nail  to  the  height  of  twenty  inches  foundation,  tin 
roofing  or  sheet  iron.  This  and  the  concrete  founda- 
tion will  keep  out  all  rats  and  vermin.  Provide  tor 
good  ventilation  in  or  at  the  floor  level  and  through 
the  roof.  The  floor  inside  should  be  finished  off  with 
a  coating  of  one  part  Portland  cement  and  two 
parts  clean  sand.  Make  this  into  a  thin  mortar  and 
spread  level.  This  will  set  hard  almost  immediately. 
There  should  be  a  porch  entrance,  so  as  to  allow  of 
double  doors.  Place  shelves  around  the  house  from 
1  floor  to  roof.  In  such  a  house  as  this  fruit  can  be 
I  kept  for  weeks  and  fitted  for  market  and  be  mar- 
keted as  called  for. 


Assessed  Valuation  of  Fruit  Trees. 


ANSWER  BY  DR.  C'REELY. 

This  is  lack  of  co-ordination  of  muscles  and  is  due 
altogether  to  the  nervous  system  not  being  in  a 
normal  condition.  If  it  is  not  due  to  inbreeding 
they  will  completely  outgrow  it.  The  only  treat- 
ment you  can  give  is  through  the  mother.  Give  her 
pulv.  nux  vomica,  one-half  ounce;  iron  sulphate, 
three-fourths  ounce;  pulv.  gentian  root,  one-fourth 
ounce;  pulv.  quasia,  one-fourth  ounce.  Mix  and 
divide  into  24  powders.  Give  one  powder  daily.  The 
medicines  given  to  the  mother  will  act  through  the 
medium  of  milk  glands  and  the  sucklings  will  benefit 
the  same  as  if  they  received  it  direct. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Creelv,  D.  V.  S. 

San  Francisco,  Aug.  28. 

An  instrument  has  been  invented  which  enables 
the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  in  a  room  to  be 
readily  seen.  It  is  called  the  kinoscope,  and 
measures  the  amount  of  impurities  which  any  given 
volume  of  air  contains.  B^verybody  is  familiar  with 
the  blue  tinge  which  distance  lends  to  far-off  objects. 
This  is  due  to  the  dust  and  impurities  in  the  atmos- 
phere between  the  observer  and  the  object.  The 
kinoscope  consists  of  a  metallic  tube  terminated 
at  either  end  by  a  glass  chamber.  At  one  end  is  a 
pumj)  which  exhausts  the  air  from  the  tube,  and  at 
the  other  a  faucet  which  allows  the  air  of  the  room 
to  be  tested  to  be  drawn  in.  Some  damp  white 
blotting  paper  is  placed  in  the  tube,  and  by  means 
of  diffracting  lenses  the  tint  of  the  air  is  thrown 
onto  the  blotting  paper.  The  strength  of  the  blue 
tinge  denotes  the  condition  of  the  air. 


The  County  Assessor  of  Santa  Clara  was  before 
the  State  Board  of  Equalization  to  explain  why  he 
has  not  assessed  fruit  trees  high  enough  to  suit  that 
august  body.  It  was  admitted  that  there  was  noth- 
ing particularly  out  of  the  way  about  the  assess- 
ment of  land,  but  it  was  said  Assessor  Spitzer  had 
not  assessed  improvements  high  enough.  Supervisor 
Selby  was  asked  if  an  acre  of  trees  over  four  years 
old  in  an  orchard  were  not  considered  as  valuable  as 
the  land  itself.  He  admitted  that  such  was  the  case. 
He  had  assessed  trees  at  from  $40  to  S60  an  acre. 
There  is  orchard  land  in  Santa  Clara  assessed  with- 
out improvements  at  from  $500  to  $900.  He 
claimed,  however,  that  trees  were  assessed  as  high 
in  Santa  Clara  as  any  other  county  in  the  State. 

Controller  Colgan  disproved  this  by  reading  the 
following  assessments  made  upon  trees  in  other 
counties:  Alpine,  $50  an  acre;  Amador,  $100;  Cala- 
veras, $200;  Colusa,  $40;  Contra  Costa,  $5;  El 
Dorado,  $50;  Fresno,  $100;  Glenn,  $100;  Inyo,  $50; 
Kern,  $50:  Kings,  $20;  Lake,  $20;  Lassen,  $25;  Los 
Angeles.  $250;  Mariposa,  $30;  Madera,  $.S5;  Mendo- 
cino, $80;  Monterey,  $15;  Napa,  $60;  Orange,  $135; 
Placer,  $100;  Riverside,  $200;  Sacramento,  $100; 
San  Bernardino,  $225;  San  Diego,  $100;  San  Joaquin, 
$40;  San  Luis  Obispo,  $25;  San  Mateo,  $80;  Santa 
Barbara,  $200;  Santa  Clara,  $50;  Santa  Cruz,  $60; 
Shasta,  $15;  Sonoma,  $75. 

Chairman  Morehouse  asked  Assessor  Spitzer  if  he 
would  promise  to  do  better  next  time,  but  he  said 
he  didn't  know  that  he  would. 


for  many  years.  General  tendency  has  been  toward 
an  advance,  especially  for  pears  and  cling  peaches; 
free  peaches  have,  of  course,  sympathized  with  the 
latter. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  know  where  the  packer  of 
water  goods  will  get  off.  Sales  of  a  great  many 
thousand  cases  have  been  reported  as  low  as  82i 
cents.  If  there  are  any  peaches  in  the  cans  deliv- 
ered under  these  contracts,  the  packer  must  be  easily 
satisfied  from  a  profit  standpoint  and  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  a  good  second  to  his  Baltimore  confrere. 

The  domestic  trade  as  a  whole  appears  to  be  over 
for  the  present,  and  all  varieties  to  be  severely  let 
alone,  except  shorts  among  packers  themselves, 
notably  pears  which  are  in  wholesome  demand,  some 
prices  being  offered  considerably  above  those  at 
which  sales  were  made  freely  in  July.  There  is 
doubtless  a  carry-over  of  standard  apricots,  and  pos- 
sibly of  peaches  and  plums,  but  we  judge  none  of 
other  varieties. 

The  continued  apathy  among  domestic  trade  will, 
of  course,  militate  somewhat  against  the  completion 
of  as  large  a  pack  as  was  promised  in  July,  but  it  is 
at  the  same  time  probable  that  the  results  will  be 
satisfactory  all  round,  because  dealers  at  the  East, 
coming  in  at  a  later  date,  must  necessarily  expect  to 
pav  more  if  they  are  out  of  stock,  but  will  not  do  so 
unless  their  local  demand  warrants  it.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  packer  is  compelled  to  carry  any 
surplus  here,  he  doubtless  has  already  discounted 
that  condition  and  is  equally  prepared  to  do  so  or 
let  the  goods  go  at  the  market  in  September  or 
October. 

Altogether  the  season  has  been  one  of  surprises, 
and  it  is  very  difficult  to  figure  how  things  are  com- 
ing out.  We  have  withdrawn  several  items  from  our 
list  altogether  and  advanced  others.  We  have  no 
reductions  in  sight  as  yet. 

Tomatoes  are  a  trifle  better  off  than  a  month  ago, 
the  demand  being  considerably  increased  and  the 
market  much  firmer  than  at  any  time  since  before 
the  fall  of  1894.  Unless  there  is  an  enormous  1895 
pack,  we  look  for  a  much  better  market  and  prices. 


FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 

Classification  of  Chrysanthemums. 


Michael  Barker,  horticulturist  of  the  Cornell  Uni- 
versity Experiment  Station,  has  just  published  an 
interesting  bulletin  on  the  chrysanthemum,  review- 
ing critically  many  new  varieties  and  discussing 
florists'  culture  methods.  The  following  key  to  the 
classification  of  varieties  of  chrysanthemums  will  be 
interesting  to  many  of  our  readers: 
Group  A.  Large-flowered.  Diameter  4  to  10  inches. 
Section  1.  Incurved. 

Florets  regularly  incurved. 
Sub-section  1.    .Tapanese  Incurved. 
Florets  irregularly  incurved. 
Section  2.  Japanese. 

Florets  straight,  spreading,  twisted,  curled  or  droop- 
ing. 

Section  3.  Reflexed. 

F^lorets  regularly  reflexed. 
Sub-section  3.    Japanese  Reflexed. 

Florets  irregularly  reflexed,  or  long  and  drooping. 

Section  4.  Anemone. 

Florets  in  two  series,  disk  and  ray.  Disk  florets 
tubular,  forming  half  a  sphere  in  center.  Ray  florets 
strap-shaped,  horizontal  and  arrayed  around -the  out- 
side. 

Sub-section  3.    .fapane.se  Anemone. 
Ray  florets  incurved,  reflexed  or  drooping. 
Group  B.  Small-flowered  or  Pompon.  Diameter  1  to  3  inches. 
Section  1.  Pompon. 

Flowers  formal  and  diminutive,  with  short  closely 
packed  florets. 
Section  2.    Anemone  Pompon. 

Diminutive  flowers  of  the  Anemone  type. 
Group  C.    Single-flowered.    Diameter  1  to  .5  inches. 
Flowers  single. 


Cans  made  of  paper  pulp  are  being  introduced  to 
take  the  place  of  tin  cans  for  containing  all  kinds 
of  preserved  products.  The  occasional  cases  of 
poisoning  from  canned  foods  are  due  to  the  contents 
becoming  tainted  through  the  cans  not  being  air- 
tight. Many  millions  of  tin  cans  are  used  annually 
by  canned  goods  factories  in  this  country,  and  such 
cases  of  injiicy  from  tainted  goods  are  comparatively 
rare;  but  because  it  is  possible,  through  slight  defects 
in  the  solder,  or  minute  breaks  in  the  cans,  for  such 
danger  to  result,  the  canners  have  been  looking  for 
a  satisfactory  substitute  for  tin.  It  is  believed  that 
this  has  at  last  been  found  in  the  paper  pulp  cans. 
They  are  oilproof  as  well  as  waterproof. 


Cellulose,  a  porous  preparation  prepared  from 
cocoanut  fiber,  has  been  found  exceedingly  useful  in 
stopping  leaks  in  ships.  A  plug  of  it  is  thrust  loose- 
ly into  a  large  hole  and  soon  swells  with  moisture 
until  it  fits  snugly  The  idea  originated  abroad,  but 
an  American  has  discovered  that  cellulose  can  be 
made  out  of  the  pith  of  cornstalks.  The  naval 
authorities  have  tested  this  latter  variety  of  the 
product  and  find  it  eflicacious. 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  earthquake 
pulsations  is  their  great  duration.  The  originating 
earthquake  may  last  but  a  few  seconds,  while  the 
ground  at  a  distance  may  rock  gently  through  a 
small  angle  for  hours, 


Professor  Stencer,  in  a  paper  read  by  him  at 
Brooklyn,  reckons  the  age  of  the  Niagara  Falls  to  be 
31,000  years.  Hitherto  the  conjectures  as  to  the  age 
have  been  based  on  the  observed  rate  of  recession 
alone,  but  Professor  Spencer  takes  into  considera- 
tion also  the  changing  conditions  of  erosion  during 
the  periods  or  "epi.sodes"  of  the  river's  history. 
He  believes  the  river  itself  came  into  existence  32.- 
000  years  ago;  that  it  drained  the  Erie  basin  for  1000 
years  without  a  cascade,  and  that  as  the  Ontario 
basin  slowly  sank  the  falls  were  made,  until  the  total 
descent  was  424  feet.  He  thinks  it  probable  that 
the  falls  will  last  another  5000  years,  and  that  their 
end  will  not  necessarily  be  effected  by  the  river 
cutting  its  way  back  to  Buffalo,  but  rather  by 
changes  in  its  basin,  which  will  turn  the  draining 
of  the  upper  lakes  into  the  Mississippi. 

Recent  investigations  of  the  operations  of  the 
mind  indicate  that  the  subject  under  hypnotic  influ- 
ence is  in  a  partial  faint.  The  effort  reciuired  to 
concentrate  the  attention  on  the  operator  or  any 
striking  object  results  in  a  reaction  similar  to  that 
produced  by  strong  emotion  In  "  neurotic"  women, 
except  that  the  collapse  is  only  partial,  some  of  the 
faculties  remaining  active,  while  the  operation  of 
others  is  suspended.  This  hypothesis  will  account 
for  some  of  the  phenomena  that  are  not  accounted 
for  by  the  theory  that  the  hypnotized  subject  is  in  a 
condition  resembling  normal  sleep. 

It  is  asserted  that  smoke  never  does  issue  from  a 
volcano.  Nor  does  fire.  The  red  light  seen  above 
the  crater  is  not  flame.  It  is  the  glow  of  molten 
lava  reflected  on  the  under  side  of  the  clouds  of 
dust.  And  the  clouds  of  dust  are  never  mixed  with 
smoke.  There  are  bursts  of  steam  sometimes,  but 
rocks  do  not  burn  as  wood  does  and  give  off  the 
finely  divided  carbon  dust  that  we  know  as  smoke. 


FRUIT  HARKETINQ. 


The  Cannins:  Business. 

The  Cutting  Packing  Co.  of  this  city  have  issued  a 
I  circular,  under  date  of  August  24th,  which  contains 
j  many  statements  and  claims  which  are  of  interest  to 
the  growers.  It  will  appear  that  the  canners'  ex- 
perience this  year  is  quite  in  sympathy  with  the 
times,  which  are  disjointed  and  out  of  sorts  for  any- 
body's interests.  The  tone  of  the  circular  is  on  the 
whole  hopeful,  and  it  is  something  encouraging  to 
note  that  the  canners,  like  other  people,  have  confi- 
dence that  better  times  are  coming.  We  make  the 
following  extract  from  the  circular  cited  : 

The  packing  season  has  been  hastened  consider- 
ably, so  that  it  will  average  fully  two  weeks  ahead 
of  ordinary  years.  As  usual  the  crop  is  considerably 
heavier  in  the  aggregate  than  has  been  figured  on 
for  the  past  two  months,  especially  of  plums;  pears 
and  peaches,  however,  are  disapjxjinting,  the  former 
I  as  to  quantity  and  both  as  to  (juality.  We  don't  re- 
member there  ever  being  such  a  poor  quality  of 
pears  generally  in  all  our  experience,  while  peaches 
appear  to  be  very  irregular  in  size  and  shape. 
Altogether  the  crop  as  a  whole,  so  far  as  it  is  used 
for  canniner  purposes,  has  not  been  a  success,  and 
packers  have  been  compelled  to  contract  for  many 
more  tons  on  paper  than  they  required  or  ultimately 
secured.  Many  contracts  have  failed  fully  one  half 
at  time  of  delivery.  This  resulted  in  man\'  localities 
and  cases  in  a  stitT  advance  of  all  varieties.  In  fact, 
the  whole  crop  throughout  the  State  has  undergone 
perhaps  more  changes  of  value  than  has  been  known 
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THE  VINEYARD. 


Viticulture  in  California. 

To  THE  Editoii  : — When  the  pioneers  in  the  viti- 
cultural  industry  planted  their  grape  vines  they 
little  thought  that  fifty  years  afterward  their  efforts 
would  be  crowned  with  so  much  success.  In  the 
fertile  valley  near  the  city  of  Stockton  Geo.  West 
planted  about  fifty  acres  of  vines,  with  the  idea  that 
some  day  he  would  make  wine,  but  as  to  its  quality 
he  had  no  idea.  About  the  same  time,  in  the 
Sonoma  valley,  Mr.  A.  Haraszthy  planted  vines 
which  he  had  imported  from  Prance.  Among  the 
lot  sent  to  him  was  the  Zinfandel,  and  all  of  the  vines 
of  this  variety  that  are  now  in  the  State  came  from 
his  collection.  Both  West  and  Haraszthy  made  wine 
with  more  or  less  success,  and  many  hundreds  of 
others  have  followed  their  example,  until  to  day 
every  section  in  the  State  capable  of  producing 
grapes  has  its  wineries  dotted  over  the  plains  and 
foothills.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  the 
pioneers  in  thi.s  industry,  and,  as  their  records  have 
been  printed  many  times  and  their  praise  sang  at 
many  conventions,  their  names  will  never  be 
forgotten  as  long  as  the  industry  exists. 

The  period  from  1854  to  1880  was  called  the  ex- 
perimental stage,  and  wines  of  various  qualities  were 
put  upon  the  market  with  more  or  less  success. 
Starting  in  1860  with  an  output  of  about  200,000 
gallons  of  wine,  the  limit  seemed  to  be  reached  in 
1876,  when  about  6,000,000  gallons  were  made.  As 
nearly  all  of  the  wine  at  that  time  was  made  from 
the  Mission  grape — which,  by  the  way,  never  did 
make  a  good  dry  wine — there  was  a  surplus  and 
prices  fell  very  low,  and  the  result  was  a  general 
uprooting  of  vines  in  Napa  county. 

In  1880  new  life  was  infused  into  the  industry  ^ 
the  formation  of  the  State  Vilicultural  Commission 
and  the  beginning  of  viticultural  work  at  the  State 
University,  and  many  thousands  of  acres  of  grapes 
were  planted  from  that  time  up  to  1886.  The  Com- 
mission held  conventions  in  different  portions  of  the 
State  and  urged  people  to  discard  the  Mission  grape 
for  dry  wines  and  to  substitute  in  its  place  varieties 
that  were  known  to  make  better  wines.  The  good 
work  the  Commission  did  is  now  showing  itself  on 
every  side,  and  as  line  wines  as  are  made  in  any 
place  in  the  world  are  now  being  made  in  California. 
The  wine-growing  and  wine-consuming  countries  of 
the  old  world  are  now  watching  our  progress  in 
wine-making  with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  At  the 
International  Exposition  held  in  Chicago  in  1803  the 
British  Government  sent  out  an  expert  to  examine 
our  wines,  and  his  report,  which  was  very  favor- 
able, was  published  in  all  the  trade  journals  of 
England.  The  French  Government  has  also  sent 
many  experts  to  this  State  during  the  past  two 
years,  and  they  have  all  expressed  themselves  as 
agreeably  surprised  at  the  progress  we  have  made. 

At  the  present  time  an  exposition  is  being  held  at 
Bordeaux  under  the  auspices  of  the  "  Societe  Philo- 
mantique,"  and  the  French  experts  are  now  sam- 
pling some  of  the  best  wines  of  California.  The  ex- 
hibit of  California  wines  was  sent  on  by  the  State 
Viticultural  Commission  and  was  obtained  from 
twenty-five  of  the  leading  wine  men  of  the  State. 
At  an  informal  testing  of  our  wine  held  in  Bordeaux 
a  few  days  ago  many  of  the  French  merchants  pro- 
nounced our  wines  equal  to  the  Chateau  wines  of 
France,  the  red  wines  being  esteemed  more  than  the 
white. 

Having,  therefore,  conquered  the  prejudices  of 
our  own  people  to  California  wines,  aud  having  now 
honors  in  European  countries,  California  is  now  en- 
titled to  be  classed  ainong  the  leading  wine-pro- 
ducing countries  of  the  world.  The  wine  makers 
have,  however,  many  things  yet  to  learn  before  the 
industry  is  as  well  established  as  it  is  in  France. 
One  of  the  main  faults  of  most  of  our  wine  makers  is 
attempting  to  make  too  many  kinds  of  wine  in  the 
same  vineyard.  There  are  many  wine  makers  in 
Napa  and  Sonoma  making  claret,  burgundy,  reis- 
ling,  hock,  sauterne,  chablis,  port,  sherry  and  an- 
gelica from  grapes  grown  in  their  own  vineyards. 
The  result  is  they  succeed  in  making  a  few  fine 
wines,  but  their  reputation  is  spoiled  by  the  poor 
quality  of  the  other  brands.  Every  wine  maker 
should  carefully  study  the  wines  made  in  his  locality 
and  determine  which  kind  is  the  best,  and  then  plant 
only  such  grapes  as  will  produce  that  wine.  There 
are  a  few  who  are  following  this  plan  and  their 
wines  are  becoming  known  all  over  the  world  for 
their  fine  qualities.  The  proprietors  of  the  Cresta 
Blanca  Souvenir  wines  have  by  this  means  achieved 
a  reputation  for  their  wines  that  any  one  should  be 
proud  of.  They  only  put  upon  the  market  claret 
and  sauterne,  having  learned  by  experience  that 
these  two  kinds  of  wine  are  the  best  that  can  be 
made  in  Livermore  valley.  When  the  time  comes 
that  only  a  claret  and  reisling  will  be  made  in  Napa 
and  Sonoma,  a  sauterne  and  claret  (Medoc  type)  in 
Livermore,  a  burgundy  and  claret  (South  of  France 
type)  in  Santa  Clara,  ports  and  sherries  in  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  and  Los  Angeles,  then  will  true  suc- 
cess be  attained  and  vineyardists  owning  40  to  50 


acres  of  vines  will  be  classed  among  the  wealtli_y 
people  of  the  State.  The  evening  of  hard  times  has 
just  passed  and  brighter  days  are  in  store  for  all 
connected  with  the  viticultural  industry.  Let  every 
wine  maker  make  only  good  wines  and  endeavor  to 
get  them  before  the  consumer  at  reasonable  prices 
and  the  demand  will  soon  exceed  the  supply.  The 
American  people  will  only  drink  good  wines  and 
they  are  now  ready  to  take  more  such  wines  than 
we  can  make.  Our  home  market  is  the  best.  Let 
the  wine  makers  remember  this  and  see  that  it  is 
not  abused.  Grape  Grower. 


The  Phylloxera  Problem. 

To  the  Editor  : — As  this  is  a  very  important 
question,  not  alone  to  our  reviving  wine  industry, 
but  also  to  the  growers  of  table  grapes  and  raisins,  I 
venture  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  to  your  readers, 
induced  thereto  by  a  lecture  given  by  Mr.  A.  P. 
Hayne  at  Camp  Roache. 

While  I  fully  coincide  with  Mr.  Hayne  in  the  con- 
viction that  all  vinifera  vines  on  their  own  roots  are 
doomed — a  fact  of  which  I  was  convinced  and  on 
which  I  have  expressed  my  opinion  for  the  last 
seventeen  years  in  Missouri  and  here,  and  fully 
aware  of  the  valuable  assistance  rendered  by  the 
Agricultural  College  and  its  faculty,  especially  Prof. 
Hilgard,  to  diffuse  all  the  knowledge  broadcast 
throughout  the  State — I  differ  from  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Hayne  on  two  points. 

The  first  is  his  advice  that  as  soon  as  phylloxera 
spots  appear  some  roots  should  be  sent  to  the 
University  for  examination,  and,  if  the  insect  is 
found,  pull  up  not  only  the  diseased  vines,  but  ten 
or  twelve  rows  of  healthy  vines  surrounding  them  (I 
suppose  he  means  appunnily  healthy),  and  stamp 
out  the  disease  with  carbon  bisulphide.  From  the 
life  history  of  the  insect  which  he  gives  first,  it  be- 
comes evident  that  such  treatment  would  be  too  late 
to  be  efficient  at  all.  Why,  then,  spend  additional 
work  and  cost  of  material '!  Far  better  to  let  it  take 
its  course;  let  the  vines  die  a  natural  death  (or  un- 
natural if  that  pleases  better),  get  what  return  you 
can  while  they  are  still  apparently  vigorous,  plant 
new  vineyards  with  resistant  vines  to  take  their 
place,  and  when  the  whole  block  is  affected  pull  it 
up,  let  it  rest  a  year,  and  then  replant  with  re- 
sistants,  treating  the  land  the  same  as  new  ground, 
plowing  and  pulverizing  as  deep  as  possible,  manur- 
ing if  practicable,  and  thus  make  a  new  vineyard  of 
it.  There  has  been  a  great*  deal  of  such  patch  wtjrk 
as  he  advises  done  here  and  in  Sonoma,  and  I  have 
not  seen  one  satisfactory  vineyard  established  in  that 
way.  I  am  taking  the  former  course  in  my  vine- 
yard, and  thereby  secure  a  uniform  stand,  and  if 
Mr.  Hayne  will  favor  us  with  a  visit  we  can  show 
him  the  results  of  both  plans. 

The  second  point  at  which  I  take  issue  is  the 
caution  against  unselected  vines  he  gives,  without 
telling  us  where  to  obtain  the  real  '"simon  pure" 
vines.  I  sent  millions  of  cuttings  to  France  twenty 
years  ago,  and  sent  the  first  cargoes  on  a  large  scale 
to  Messrs.  Dresel,  Gundlach  &  Co.,  and  Kohler  & 
Frohling  on  this  coast.  These  were  sent  from 
Missouri,  were  mostly  Taylor  and  Elvira  of  the 
Riparia  class,  also  Lenoir  and  Herbemont  of  the 
Aestivalis  family.  This  was  in  1879-80-81.  They 
were  planted  on  land  where  all  the  vinifera  vines  had 
been  killed  out  by  the  insect,  poor  soil  at  that, 
heavily  layered  the  first  years,  as  soon  as  they  were 
strong  enough,  to  make  stock  for  further  planting, 
then  grafted,  and  they  are  healthy  vineyards  to-day, 
bearing  average  crops  of  splendid  grapes  every 
year  from  which  the  choicest  wines  of  that  valley 
are  made.  'Here  is  an  experience  of  more  than 
fifteen  years  of  the  adaptability  of  that  soil  to  those 
varieties.  Mr.  Hayne  evidently  forgets  that  we  do 
not  need  further  importations;  that  every  man  can  go 
to  his  neighbor,  inform  himself  what  succeeds  on  his 
soil  or  similar  soils  he  intends  to  plant,  and  make  all 
the  cuttings  he  wishes  for  the  mere  asking,  while 
rooted  vines  of  the  wild  Riparia  can  be  had  for  $12 
per  1000.  This  stock  has  given  the  most  general 
satisfaction,  and  splendid  results  in  most  cases  where 
the  replanting  was  general.  For  example,  see  the 
vineyards  of  Messrs.  Beringer  Bros,  at  St.  Helena, 
planted  in  1892,  grafted  at  two  years  old,  and  now 
bearing  a  fine  and  uniform  crop,  with  prospects  of 
a  full  crop  next  year. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  already,  here  and  in 
France,  that  vinifera  varieties  grafted  on  American 
stocks  produce  more  and  better  fruit  than  on  their 
own  roots  before.  This  is  in  part  owing  to  the 
greater  vigor  and  health  of  the  stock,  partly  to  the 
operation  of  grafting,  which  in  itself  produces  fruit- 
fulness  by  a  partial  obstruction  of  the  fiow  of  sap. 
This  is  a  fact  well  known  to  all  practical  nurserymen 
and  fruit  growers. 

What  we  need  more  than  anything  else,  in  my 
opinion,  is  a  close  study  of  the  adaptation  of  certain 
soils  to  certain  classes  of  vines.  It  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  we  will  find  a  grape  or  any  other  plant 
to  succeed  equally  well  on  all  soils,  and  perhaps  no 
State  in  the  Union  has  a  greater  diversity  of  soils 


than  this,  more  favored  than  any  by  nature.  And 
there  is  but  one  thing  that  can  help  us  in  this.  I 
fully  realize  the  benefits  arising  from  scientific 
endeavors,  analyses,  experiments,  etc.,  at  the 
University.  They  will  be  of  great  assistance;  but 
we  must  mainly  depend  on  a  very  homely  thing — 
pcrxoiHil,  prnctica/  experience.  Geo.  Husmann. 
Napa,  Aug.  19th. 


Hints  to  Wine  Grape  Growers. 


The  Association  of  Vine  Growers  and  Wine 
Makers,  which  now  includes  a  high  proportion  of  all 
in  those  interests  in  the  State,  has  issued  a  circular 
to  the  growers,  from  which  the  following  is  selected  : 
The  present  value  of  wine  is  the  only  reliable  basis 
on  which  computation  can  safely  be  made,  and 
grape  growers  who  may  be  unvvilling  to  accept  this 
system  of  making  prices  should  cast  their  lot  with 
the  wine-maker  and  have  their  grapes  made  up  on 
shares.  They  may  accept  such  number  of  gallons 
per  ton  as  you  can  allow,  or  so  much  per  ton  for 
each  cent  per  gallon  which  the  wine  brings  when 
the  next  price  is  fixed,  these  figures  varying  to  suit 
local  conditions.  This  system  of  fixing  prices  is 
recommended  as  likely  to  prove  most  satisfactory, 
it  being  especially  agreed  that  all  wines  made  "on 
shares  "shall  be  transferred  to  and  sold  through 
this  corporation. 

The  terms  of  sale  adopted  in  most  districts  are 
one-third  cash,  one-third  in  three  months  and  the 
balance  in  six  months,  with  cash  discounts  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rates  of  interest  prevailing  in  the 
locality.  This  system  is  fair  and  recommended, 
inasmuch  as  payments  for  wine,  though  cash,  are 
not  received  in  full  by  the  wine-maker  till  twelve 
months  have  elapsed  from  the  time  of  wine-making. 

In  response  to  a  general  demand  for  a  just  grad- 
ing of  wine,  a  system  has  been  proposed  which,  if 
adopted,  will  secure  to  the  wine-maker  a  monetary 
reward  for  each  degree  of  merit  which  his  wine 
|)Ossesses,  be  it  strength  in  alcohol,  dry  extract, 
color,  bouquet,  flavor  or  low  acid.  This  will  in- 
sure satisfaction  and  form  an  absolute  classification, 
unique  and  complete  in  itself,  and  one  leaving  no 
room  for  dispute  as  to  whether  a  wine  belongs  to  the 
extra,  the  standard  or  the  distilling  class.  This 
should  remain  prominently  in  the  minds  of  every 
wine-maker  throughout  the  vintage,  as  it  affords  an 
additional  compensation  for  every  improvement 
added  to  the  wine  and  charges  him  with  every  defect. 
It  establishes  beyond  dispute  the  value  of  shy  bear- 
ing, hill  and  high-type  grapes  as  compared  with 
cold,  heavy-producing  bottomlands,  protecting  alike 
the  buyer  and  seller  of  grapes  and  the  buyer  and 
seller  of  wines. 


A  Report  on  Vine  Diseases  in  California. 


Prof.  Newton  B.  Pierce,  who  has  been  resident 
agent  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  California 
for  some  years  and  has  been  charged  with  investiga- 
tion of  plant  diseases,  has  submitted  a  report,  of 
which  an  outline  is  telegraphed  from  Washington. 
Prof.  Pierce  states  that  more  than  one-half  of  the 
grapes  of  the  country  are  grown  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  California  alone  having  approximated  200,000 
acres  of  vines  (but  is  inuch  less  at  the  present  time 
because  of  destruction  of  phylloxera  and  abandon- 
ment because  of  low  prices  both  for  wines  and 
raisins. — Ed.  Press). 

It  is  shown  that  the  main  reason  why  vine  dis- 
eases are  more  destructive  on  the  Pacific  than  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  is  because  the  European  or  tender 
varieties  are  grown  in  th(^  former  and  the  American 
or  hardy  vines  in  the  latter  part  of  the  United 
States. 

The  most  serious  of  the  plant  maladies  is  the  Cali- 
fornia vine  disease,  which  has  already  killed  more 
than  :50, 000  acres  of  th(^  most  thrifty  and  productive 
vineyards.  Whole  vine-growing  regions  are  now 
denuded  and  the  disease  is  at  work  fifty  miles  away 
from  where  it  began  its  ravages. 

So  far  it  is  estimated  that  the  disease  has  caused 
a  direct  and  indirect  loss  of  not  less  than  $20,000,000. 
Its  elfects  are  seen  the  first  season  on  the  foliage  of 
the  vine,  and  by  the  second  season  a  reduced  growth 
of  the  canes  is  apparent. 

Powdery  mildew  is  one  of  the  most  common  dis- 
eases of  the  grape,  but  it  is  easily  treated.  Sulphur, 
the  report  says,  is  the  agent  used  in  nearly  all  cases, 
the  fumes  destroying  the  tender  spoi-es  and  veg- 
etable organs.  Couloure  is  a  plant  trouble  in  which 
the  vine-growers  of  the  entire  country,  especially  of 
the  Pacific  coast,  are  interested. 

The  most  frequent  losses  from  the  disease  occur  in 
the  raisin-gi-owing  districts  of  California  and  Arizona. 
Losses  (caused  by  its  j^avages  amount  to  many  millions 
of  dollars,  and  in  Arizona  it  is  said  a  full  first  crop 
of  raisin  grapes  has  not  been  obtained  for  twelve 
years  or  more. 

The  report  predicts  that  the  crossing  of  the 
Muscat,  Muscatel  and  other  varieties  of  the  vines 
will  ultimately  do  away  with  the  losses  from  couloure 
in  raising  grapes. 
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FORESTRY. 


Sequoia  Gigantea  at  the  East. 

Our  giant  Sequoia  does  not  seem  to  be  making  a 
very  good  record  at  the  East,  though  we  have  heard 
that  good  specimens  of  young  trees  are  to  be  seen  in 
England.  Prof.  Meehan,  of  Germantown,  Pa.,  con- 
tributes to  O'nrdi-iiiitg,  the  Chicago  periodical,  the 
experiences  of  his  neighbors  and  himself  in  trying  to 
grow  our  big  trees  in  Pennsylvania.  He  writes  as 
follows: 

In  the  early  days  of  California,  when  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  existence  of  trees  twenty  feet  or  more 
in  tliameter  and  some  30(t  feet  high  came  to  the  ears 
of  Eastern  tree  lovers,  seeds  were  gradually  sought 
for  and  planted.  Many  seedlings  were  raised  and 
scattered  through  the  gardens  of  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  continent,  but  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
here  and  there  all  have  disappeared.  The  trees  lose 
their  lower  branches  during  the  summer,  and  by  fall 
only  a  few  of  the  more  recent  branches  at  the  top 
had  life,  and  these  few  branches  would  have  to  be 
sufficient  to  carry  the  tree  through  the  next  season, 
when  again  they  would  lose  their  branches,  and  in 
most  cases  lose  them  all.  The  trees  usually  died  en- 
tirely before  ten  years  old.  It  was  thought  at  that 
time  that  the  trouble  arose  from  improper  soil  or 
some  other  condition  which  could  be  remedied  by 
the  cultivator,  hut  with  the  few  exceptions  noted  no 
success  followed  a  change  of  plan.  In  Meehan's 
nurseries  they  have  been  tried  over  and  over  again, 
and  in  no  case  did  any  one  live  to  reach  a  diameter 
thicker  than  a  spade  handle. 

Niitunil  Uoiiic  of  ihi-  Sii/inii<i. — When  in  California 
in  1883  the  writer  saw  that  the  trees  natvn-ally  grew 
in  swamps,  and  that  when  the  mountain  ranges  were 
thrown  up  and  these  swamps  drained  the  trees  were 
left  in  comparatively  dry  places,  but  that  their  orig- 
inal tastes  were  no  doubt  for  swampy  locations. 
Near  Clark's  ranch,  on  the  road  to  Mariposa,  where 
a  great  grove  is  still  existing,  a  number  were  found 
in  the  swamp  where  he  was  botanizing,  thriving  with 
a  remarkable  luxuriance — he  supposed  he  had  found 
"a  new  natural  location  of  young  trees,  but  learned 
afterward  that  they  were  planted  there  when  quite 
young.  With  this  thought  in  mind,  some  plants 
were  brought  from  California  and  sf>t  in  a  swamp  on 
his  own  grounds.  They  grew  with  amazing  luxuri- 
ance for  a  year  or  two.  but  the  old  trouble  finally 
appeared.  All  except  one  died,  losing  their  branches 
wholly  during  the  summer  time. 

.4  Disiix/niii^  Disi'dsr.- — Some  of  the  injured  branches 
were  sent  to  that  eminent  mycologist,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Ellis,  of  Newfield,  X.  J.,  who  decided  that  the  injury 
was  caused  by  a  parasitic  fungus,  almost  peculiar  to 
the  Sequoia,  and  the  spores  had  followed  the  seed 
from  the  parent  trees.  Just  why  this  fungus  should 
be  more  disastrous  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
United  States  than  in  its  own  native  home  is  a  ques- 
tion which  cannot  be  answered  any  more  than  why 
the  spores  of  the  fungus  which  went  from  America 
to  Europe  to  attack  the  potato  should  have  been 
more  disastrous  there  than  here  in  America,  the 
original  home  of  that  parasitic  fungus.  The  fact  re- 
mains that  this  fungus  has  swept  nearly  all  of  the 
mammoth  trees  that  have  been  raised  in  our  Eastern 
gardens.  When  this  fact  was  clearly  demonstrated 
through  the  kindly  help  of  Mr.  KIlis  the  one  tree 
left  was  sprayed  with  a  copper  solution  two  years 
ago.  This  has  kept  the  fungus  in  check,  and  this 
one  tree  in  the  swamp,  although  still  presenting  a 
sorry  sight,  gives  some  evidence  that  it  may  eventu- 
ally recover.  Our  hot  and  dry  summers  are  prob- 
ably more  favorable  to  the  growth  of  this  fungus 
than  the  colder  mountain  elevation  in  California, 
where  the  mammoth  tree  is  found,  and  it  would  be 
well  therefore  for  those  who  desire  to  try  again  what 
success  they  may  have  with  this  tree,  to  either  sow 
the  seed  or  set  the  young  seedling  in  as  cold  and 
shady  situation  as  it  is  possible  to  select. 

In  regard  to  the  planting  in  swamps,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  even  a  swamp  loving  tree  will  not 
grow  if  planted  directly  in  the  swamp — they  want  to 
push  their  tap  roots  down  and  send  the  feeding  fibers 
near  the  surface,  but  above  the  water  level.  The  j 
proper  method,  therefore,  in  swamp  planting  is  to 
get  a  bottomless  tub  and  put  it  on  the  surface  of  the 
swamp,  filling  it  with  earth  and  planting  the  tree  in 
it,  so  that  it  can  send  what  roots  it  wants  to  go 
down  into  the  swamp  in  that  direction,  and  let  the 
others  extend  on  the  surface  as  they  grow. 

A(/f'  of  till'  lily  Trcin. — Some  questions  have  been 
raised  as  to  the  age  of  these  trees,  some  contending 
that  as  some  trees  in  some  cases  will  make  two  or 
three  growths  a  year,  there  may  be  two  or  three 
rings  of  wood  formed  a  year,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
safe  to  count  the  age  of  a  tree  by  the  rings  of  wood; 
but  in  the  case  of  the  California  trees  I  satisfied  my- 
self there  by  other  evidence  than  the  so-called  annual 
circles  of  wood  that  the  trees  are  of  the  great  age 
imputed  to  them.  This  was  evident  from  other 
trees  than  the  Sequoia  growing  in  the  vicinity. 
Every  horticulturist  knows  that  some  pine  trees 
have  an  annual  circle  of  branches  which  push  out  at 
the  base  of  the  growing  terminal  bud,  by  which  we 


can  tell  years  afterward  what  age  the  tree  really  is. 
On  the  while  pine  trees,  for  instance,  this  circle,  or 
stratum  it  might  be  called,  appears  at  about  every 
one  or  two  feet  along  the  trunk.  A  tree  50  feet 
high  might  have  50  of  these  strata  of  branches.  I 
saw  sugar  pines  of  some  40  or  50  years  old,  the  age 
of  which  could  be  readily  testified  to  by  these  cycles 
of  branches  cut  down,  and  I  found  the  number  of 
rings  of  wood  correspond  exactly  to  the  number  of 
cycles  of  these  branches.  A  tree,  therefore,  which 
we  know  from  outside  evidence  was  50  years  old 
would  have  the  50  concentric  circles.  Another  method 
was  pursued,  namely,  to  find  from  a  number  of 
smaller  trees,  the  age  of  which  was  known,  the 
average  width  of  the  annual  wood  circles.  We 
might,  for  instance,  find  that  one  inch  of  wood  would 
be  formed  on  the  average  in  from  six  to  eight  years. 
Taking  this  for  data  and  multiplying  by  the  number 
of  feel  in  diameter  of  the  huge  trees,  the  result 
would  give  the  corresponding  probable  age.  When 
the  cycles  of  wood  in  the  large  trunks  were  counted 
they  w  )uld  correspond  pretty  closely  with  what 
ought  to  be  the  result  from  the  known  average 
growth  per  year.  From  these  examinations  no 
no  doubt  was  left  on  my  mind  that  the  trees  are  of 
the  great  age  imputed  to  them. 

Easti  rii  Sj>i'i  imeii)i  A;/<iin.  —  (liirJi  niiKj  devotes  its 
first  page  to  an  engraving  of  the  Sequoia,  and 
ediloriall}'  says:  It  is  about  20  years  planted,  and 
we  should  think  about  25  or  30  years  old  from  the 
seed.  It  is  28  feet  !•  inches  in  height,  sharply  pyra- 
midal in  form  and  clad  with  branches  from  the 
ground  to  the  tip.  The  girth  of  the  trunk  a  foot 
from  the  ground  is  48i  inches,  and,  unlike  that  of 
most  other  trees,  the  trunk  tapers  gradually  and 
most  regularly  fi'om  the  ground  up.  Why  this 
specimen  has  done  so  well  we  cannot  tell.  Professor 
Meehan  tells  us  it  is  a  swamp-loving  tree,  but  this 
one  is  on  dry  sandy  land.  We  must  admit,  howeVer, 
that  it  is  the  only  one  out  of  several  that  were 
planted  at  Dosoris,  near  together  too,  that  has  sur- 
vived. But  its  low(>r  branches  on  the  tiorth  side  are 
beginning  to  fall.  Where  it  is  growing  is  a  strip  of 
unkempt  ground  around  the  barnyard,  filled  up  with 
locusts  and  other  trees.  At  the  Mount  Hope  nur- 
series, Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  a  group  of  seven  Sequoia 
trees  much  larger  than  the  Dosoris  one,  but  they 
have  lost  their  lower  limbs.  They  are  the  finest 
trees  we  know  of  in  cultivation  in  the  P^ast. 
Apropos  of  Professor  Meehan's  reference  to  the 
great  age  of  the  California  giants  we  may  say  that 
some  authorities  claim  that  some  of  the  larger  trees 
are  as  much  as  4000  j'ears  old,  while  most  all  admit 
that  they  are  about  2000  years.  They  run  in  height 
about  250  feet  or  a  little  over  and  from  25  to  27  feet 
in  diameter;  some  trees  'were  even  bigger  than 
these  figures  indicate. 

THE  FIELD. 

Dried  Corn  and  Hominy. 


To  THE  Editor: — If  "Subscriber,"  in  his  article  in 
the  Rutt.vL  of  August  17th,  had  signed  his  name,  I 
would  have  written  him  a  personal  letter  as  to  "  how 
to  proceed  to  dry  green  corn  for  winter  use,  also 
how  to  make  hominy— the  n)oist,  fresh  kind,"  etc. 
As  it  is,  I  will  give  the  information  asked  for  through 
the  columns  of  the  Ri:r.\l,  as,  doubtless,  many 
others  will  be  benefited  by  it  as  well  as  "Sub- 
scriber. " 

I  have  two  ways  of  drying  sweet  corn  for  family 
use.  One  way  I  fully  described  in  my  article  on 
"Sweet  Corn"  in  the  Rra.vL  of  xMarch  22,  1890.  I 
can  do  no  better  than  to  quote  it  here: 

"  Pick  the  corn  when  it  is  in  full  milk;  cut  from 
the  cob,  after  which  scrape  the  cob  well  with  the 
back  of  a  case  or  butcher-knife  in  order  to  get  out 
the  remaining  corn  and  juice.  Put  immediateh'  into 
a  warm  (not  hot)  oven  and  heat  until  the  juice  is  well 
dried  up.  Spread  it  out  thin  in  pans,  plates  or  on  a 
cloth  and  put  it  wh(;re  it  will  get  the  benefit  of  the 
hot  sun  the  whole  day.  It  will  be  nicely  cured  in 
two  or  three  days  if  the  weather  is  hot  and  the  corn 
covered  at  night.  After  it  is  thoroughly  dry,  win- 
now in  a  gentle  breeze  to  get  out  all  chaff,  and  sack. 
When  wanted  for  use,  soak  what  is  required  over 
night  and  cook  well  until  perfectly  soft,  leaving  as 
little  water  as  possible.  Add  sweet  milk,  butter, 
salt  and  pepper  to  suit  the  taste.  Some  prefer 
thickening  it  with  a  little  flour." 

The  other  way  is  to  pick  out  nice  large  ears  with 
straight  rows.  With  a  sharp  knife  cut  lengthwise 
of  the  ear  through  the  middle  of  every  row  of  corn; 
scrape  as  before  mentioned;  most  of  the  hulls  will 
remain  on  the  cob.  Dry,  care  for  and  cook  in  the 
same  manner  as  I  have  before  described.  I  like  this 
kind  the  best. 

To  make  hominy  from  whole  dry  corn,  I  put  what  I 
need  to  make  in  an  iron  kettle,  cover  two  or  three 
inches  with  cold  water;  add  lye  until  it  "bites" 
very  sharply  when  you  put  a  drop  on  your  tongue. 
Boil  the  corn  until  the  greens  and  hulls  slip  off  very 
easily  when  rubbed  htinl  between  the  hands  in  cold 
water.    By  trying  a  very  little  at  a  time  one  will 


soon  know  just  how  long  to  boil  it.  I  think  fifteen 
to  twenty  minutes  is  generally  long  enough. 

When  just  in  the  right  condition,  pour  off  the  lye 
water,  and  empty  the  corn  into  a  large  dish-pan. 
Put  on  plenty  of  fresh  water  and  wash  it  thoroughly 
by  rubbing  it  hard  between  the  hands.  Change  the 
j  water  often  until  the  corn  is  perfectly  free  from 
I  hulls  and  the  water  becomes  clear  and  loses  its  slip- 
j  pery  feeling.  Soak  over  night,  using  plenty  of 
j  water.  Next  morning  pour  off  the  water  and  add 
'  more  and  put  it  on  to  cook.  As  soon  as  the  water 
boils  a  few  moments,  pour  it  off  and  fill  your  vessel 
nearly  full  of  cither  cold  or  hot  water,'  and  cook 
s/oir/i/  until  it  is  perfectly  soft.  I  generally  cook  it 
several  hours  and  then  add  salt  to  suit  the  taste. 
Avoid  cooking  much  at  a  time  in  hot  weather,  as  it 
will  not  keep  long  without  souring  unless  one  has  a 
refrigerator  or  a  very  cool  room  or  cellar  to  keep  it 
in.  In  the  winter  season  it  will  keep  a  week.  I  am 
very  fond  of  it,  and  in  cold  weather  I  use  it  pretty 
freely,  as  I  am  fully  satisfied  it  is  not  only  very 
healthy  and  nutritious,  but  that  it  is  one  of  the 
cheapest  and  best  articles  of  food  that  the  farmer 
can  use  for  his  family.  I  take  great  delight  in  pre- 
paring and  cooking  it  often  during  the  rainy  days  of 
winter,  when  out-door  work  for  an  "  old  man  '  is 
out  of  the  question,  and  it  not  only  saves  my  wife  a 
great  deal  of  trouble,  but  many  a  loaf  of  bread. 

\ra  W.  Aua.ms. 
Bay  State  Garden,  Calistoga,  Cal. 


Good  Roads  Meeting  at  the  Atlanta  Ex- 
position. 


The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  charged  by  act  of 
Congress  to  collect  and  disseminate  information  con- 
cerning the  public  roads.  To  this  end  all  legally  au- 
thorized organizations,  officials  and  private  individ- 
uals who  have  given  special  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject are  hereby  notified  that  they  are  cordially 
invited  by  the  Governor  and  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Georgia,  the  Mayor  and  Council  of  the 
city  of  Atlanta,  the  authorities  of  the  Cotton  States' 
and  International  Flxposition  and  the  various  local, 
commercial,  military  and  social  organizations,  to- 
gether with  the  National  Republican  Conference  and 
the  National  League  for  Good  Roads,  to  the  assem- 
bling of  a  ■■  road  parliament,"  to  be  held  in  the  Hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Atlanta  on  the 
17th,  18th  and  10th  of  October.  18!t5. 

The  invitation  is  urged  upon  all  State  highway 
commissions.  State  and  local  road  improvement  as- 
sociations and  upon  commercial  bodies  and  boards  of 
trade  and  transportation,  agricultural  societies  and 
farmers"  organizations,  universities,  agricultural  col- 
leges and  engineering  schools,  societies  of  civil  en- 
gineers, humane  societies,  the  League  of  American 
Wheelmen  and  carriage  and  bicycle  builders'  associa- 
tions and  all  other  organizations  or  individuals  espe- 
cially concerned  or  experienced  in  the  improvement 
of  highways  are  likewise  cordially  solicited  to  be  in 
attandance  or  represented. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  delegates  at  large  may 
be  appointed  by  the  Governors  of  States  and  asked 
to  participate  and  report  directly  to  the  Governor  of 
each  commonwealth  the  results  of  the  meeting. 

Real  progress  in  road  improvements  is  observed  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  importance  of 
a  general  exchange  of  views  among  those  concerned 
in  road  organization  and  improvement  throughout 
the  United  States  cannot  be  overestimated.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  States  of  the  Union  have  recently 
adopted  new  systems  of  road  organization.  Many  of 
them  are  actively  engaged  in  road  construction  under 
new  methods.  A  comparison  of  methods  and  re- 
sults will  be  of  the  utmost  value. 


Bad  Hay  Year  at  the  East. 


While  we  have  an  unusually  large  amount  of  hay 
this  year  and  prices  are  too  low  to  please  anybody 
but  the  buyer,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  quite  a 
different  state  of  affairs  exists  east  of  the  mountains, 
and  in  Great  Britain  as  well.  The  August  report  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  shows  that  the 
aggregate  hay  area  of  the  United  States  this  year  is 
about  ten  per  cent  less  than  last  year. 

The  average  condition  of  the  timothy  crop  is  in- 
dicated by  the  figures  (i9.ft,  as  compared  with  75.6  a 
year  ago.  There  are  only  half  a  dozen  States  in 
which  the  condition  is  100  or  above,  and  of  these 
only  one  is  of  any  considferable  importance  as  a  hay- 
producing  State.  Drouth  has  been  the  chief  cause 
of  the  deficiency. 

As  to  the  clover  crop,  the  figures  as  to  product 
(66.7)  indicate  just  two-thirds  of  a  full  crop.  Last 
year  the  figures  were  72.1.  The  crop  suffered  in 
many  places  from  the  effect  of  drought  last  year  or 
freezing  weather  during  the  winter,  and  in  a  number 
of  important  States  from  drought  during  a  portion 
of  the  present  season.  The  general  average  for 
quality  is  87.3.  Last  year  it  was  90.2  Only  four 
States  and  one  Territory  return  100.  The  lowest 
figures  returned  are  71  for  Nebraska  and  72  for 
Michigan. 

The  growth  of  prairie  hay  has  been  much  favored 
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by  recent  rains,  thou|jfh  in  some  localities  the  rain- 
fall has  been  excessive,  and  in  these  the  quantity 
secured  will  be  smaller  than  usual. 

In  Great  Britain  at  the  end  of  July  the  hay  re- 
ports were  one-half  of  one  per  cent  above  average: 
8%  average  and  91.5  under  average.  Surely  Great 
Britain  is  having  hard  hay  weather  these  years. 


THE  DAIRY. 


A  Discourse  on  Ropy  flilk. 

Occasionally  our  dairymen  have  trouble  with  milk 
which  thickens  and  sometimes  becomes  ropy  without 
souring — in  fact  is  often  suspiciously  sweet.  This 
matter  is  now  much  better  understood  than  former- 
ly and  is  expounded  in  Conn's  "  Fermentations  of 
Milk  "  in  a  very  lucid  way.  The  author  notes  that 
slimy  fermentation  of  milk  is  a  somewhat  common 
occurence,  and  occasionlly  produces  great  trouble  in 
dairies.  In  Norway  and  Sweden  the  people  are 
fond  of  slimy  milk  as  au  article  of  diet,  and  have 
found  a  method  of  producing  it  artifically.  This  is 
done  by  rubbing  the  interior  of  the  milk  vessels  with 
a  plant  by  the  name  of  Piii.gii,icida  riifi/nris,  or  some- 
times by  immersing  the  stem  of  this  plant  into  the 
milk,  or  even  by  feeding  the  plant  to  the  cows. 
Slimy  milk  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  manu- 
facture of  Edam  cheese.  But  elsewhere  this  fermen- 
tation is  a  troublesome  one,  since  it  destroys  the 
milk  for  all  ordinary  uses.  Such  milk  will  furnish 
no  cream.  It  cannot  be  churned  and  is  ruined 
for  drinking  purposes. 

There  have  been  the  greatest  variety  of  theories 
as  to  the  cause  of  slimy  milk.  Disease  of  the  mam- 
mary gland,  variations  in  the  food  of  the  cow,  and 
difference  in  conditions  surrounding  the  dairy  have 
all  come  in  for  a  share  in  the  explanation.  But  slimy 
milk,  with  the  majority  of  other  fermentations,  has 
finally  been  traced  to  the  growth  of  microscopic 
organisms  which  get  into  the  milk  subsequent  to  the 
milking. 

Slimy  fermentations  of  various  media  have  been 
known  since  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  many 
chemists  studied  the  subject  before  I860.  But  the 
vfork  that  was  done  has  now  very  little  value,  since 
it  was  instigated  by  wrong  ideas  and  erroneous  con- 
ceptions. It  was  Pasteur  who  first  turned  our 
thoughts  in  the  right  direction  by  discovering  that 
there  was  a  special  "  yeast  "  which  had  the  power  of 
giving  rise  to  a  slimy  fermentation  of  milk  sugar, 
producing  therefrom  a  sort  of  gum  (mannit)  and 
carbolic  acid. 

The  first  mention  of  a  slimy  fermentation  of  milk 
was  by  Lister.  Among  other  fermentations  (all  of 
which  he  attributed  to  the  same  organism)  Lister 
found  one  which  rendered  milk  ropy.  So  viscous  did 
the  milk  become  that  after  forty-eight  hours  the 
vessel  in  which  it  was  held  could  be  inverted  with- 
out the  milk  spilling.  So  ropy  was  it  that  it  could 
be  drawn  out  into  fine  silky  thr»ads.  Lister  attrib- 
uted the  trouble  to  the  growth  of  bacteria,  although 
confounding  the  organism  with  the  one  which  pro- 
duced the  ordinary  souring  of  milk. 

The  slimy  fermentation  of  milk  is  connected  with  a 
large  variety  of  organisms.  It  must  not  be  under- 
stood, however,  that  the  fermentation  is  the  same 
in  all  of  these  cases;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  there  are  several  different  classes  among 
these  organisms.  Even  in  their  general  effect  on 
milk  there  is  a  wide  difference.  Some  of  them  give 
to  milk  only  a  slight  sliminess,  while  others  render 
it  tenacious  almost  beyond  belief.  Slimy  milk  and 
ropy  milk  seem  to  be  distinct  forms  of  fermentation, 
but  we  cannot  yet  draw  any  line  between  them. 
Some  of  the  organisms  render  milk  slimy  in  their 
early  growth,  others  only  after  a  few  days,  and  some 
do  not  render  the  fresh  milk  slimy  at  all,  but  first 
curdle  it  and  than  digest  the  curd  into  a  slimy 
solution. 

So  far  as  their  chemical  side  is  concerned,  the 
fermentations  are  also  widely  different  from  each 
other,  although  not  sufficient  is  known  to  enable  us 
to  classify  them  all  at  present.  The  slimy  sub- 
stance is  a  different  chemical  body  in  different  cases, 
and  is  derived  from  different  sources.  Sometimes  it 
appears  to  be  a  secretion  from  the  bacteria  them- 
selves, while  in  other  cases  it  appears  to  be  produced 
as  a  decomposition  product.  In  some  the  slimy  sub- 
stance appears  to  be  related  to  cellulose  in  its 
chemical  nature,  while  in  still  other  cases  it  appears 
to  be  a  nitrogen-holding  compound,  but  not  an  albu- 
minoid. Mannit,  carbonic  acid,  lactic  acid,  butyric 
acid,  peptone,  etc.^  are  produced  by  the  various 
organisms,  and  some  of  them  will  ferment  glucose, 
while  others  will  not. 

Some  eighteen  distinct  organisms  have  been 
described  as  associates  with  the  slimy  fermentation, 
all  of  which  have  the  power  of  rendering  the  milk 
slimy.  Not  all  of  these  have  been  found  in  milk, 
however,  about  half  of  them  oave  oeen  found  occur- 
ring spontaneously  in  milk,  and  may  therefore  be 
regarded  as  possible  sources  of  the  normal  slimy 
fermentation  of  dairy  milk,  the  others  being  found 
elsewbero  cm  Quly  be  regarded  as  remote  possibili- 


ties in  connection  with  the  milk  problem.  But  of 
those  normally  occuring  in  milk,  perhaps  six  have 
been  found  under  conditions  which  warrant  us  in 
supposing  that  they  may  be  the  cause  of  the  trouble- 
some infection  of  slimy  milk  which  occur  in  the  dairy. 

In  the  history  of  slimy  milk  various  suggestions 
have  been  off'ei-ed  as  to  its  cause.  Perhaps  the  most 
favored  one  has  been  to  attribute  the  trouble  to 
something  the  cows  have  eaten.  The  fact  that  the 
people  of  Norway  can  produce  slimy  milk  by  feeding 
their  cows  with  the  plant  PiiKjitlcula  seems  to  lend 
force  to  this  idea.  But  this  is  no  question,  in  the 
light  of  our  present  knowledge,  that  uncontaminated 
milk  will  not  undergo  either  the  .slimy  fermentation 
or  any  other,  no  matter  what  the  cow  has  eaten, 
provided  the  cow  is  healthy.  The  whole  secret  of 
the  trouble  must  be  found  in  the  contamination  of 
the  milk  after  the  milking,  either  from  the  milk 
vessels  or  the  hands  of  the  milker,  or  perhaps  from 
germs  in  the  air.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  milker 
in  handling  the  above-mentioned  plant  might  infect 
the  milk  in  some  accidental  manner.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  that  various  orgahisms  may  be  concealed 
in  the  hay  or  other  food  of  the  cow,  and  that  the 
stirring  up  of  these  foods  would  fill  the  air  with 
germs  which  could  then  get  into  the  milk  during  the 
milking  process.  The  fermentation  that  they  pro- 
duced would  naturally  be  attributed  to  the  cow's 
food.  It  would  indeed  be  due  to  the  food,  but  not  to 
the  food  that  the  cow  has  eaten,  but  rather  to  that 
which  the  milker  had  handled.  Cleanliness  in  the 
barn  and  dairy  is  a  sure  cure  for  the  slimy  fermen- 
tations of  milk. 


Drouth  and  Milk  Solids. 

They  had  a  severe  drouth  in  the  dairy  region  of 
the  Northwest  this  summer  and  the  reflections  of 
ILxird'n  Ddiri/iii.oii,  upon  its  effect  upon  the  milk 
solids  may  interest  our  dairymen,  who  have  annually 
to  struggle  with  the  dry  feed  question  as  effecting 
the  produce  of  their  cows.    We  quote  the  following: 

We  have  received  quite  a  number  of  inquiries  from 
creameries,  cheese  factories  and  dairy  farmers  in 
the  various  portions  of  the  country  east  and  west, 
where  the  late  drouth  has  prevailed,  asking  why  it 
took  so  much  more  milk  to  make  a  pound  of  butter 
or  cheese  when  the  cows  shrank  in  their  yield.  Quite 
a  number  think  that  the  same  law  should  be  in  force 
with  the  cow  as  to  increased  richness  of  milk 
whether  .she  shrinks  as  a  stripper  or  from  the  cause 
of  poor  pasturage.  This  is  not  true,  for  the  reason 
that  in  one  case  it  is  an  insufficiency  of  succulent 
food,  the  cow  filling  up  with  a  dry  woody  material 
instead  of  good  milk-producing  grass.  In  the  other 
it  is  a  natural  shrinkage  of  volume  with  nearly  a 
steady  holding  up  of  the  daily  per  cent  or  yield  of 
fat.  To  illustrate  the  latter  point  we  will  suppose 
that  a  cow  gives  30  pounds  of  milk  a  day  and  four 
per  cent  of  fat.  That  is  a  daily  yield  of  1i-,;',t  pound 
of  fat,  or  1,^  pound.  Suppose  her  feed  is  kept  up  in 
good  milk -producing  quality  but  after  a  time  the 
water  content  of  the  milk  grows  less,  until  she  yields 
but  20  pounds  of  milk  with  a  fat  content  of  six  per 
cent.  In  this  case  the  quantity  of  milk  is  less,  but 
the  daily  yield  of  fat  remains  the  same.  We  do  not 
say  that  this  is  a  statement  of  general  fact,  but  it 
will  serve  to  illustrate  in  a  way  what  is  to  a  certain 
extent  true  in  the  milk  when  the  shrinkage  is  caused 
by  an  advanced  stage  of  lactation  or  milk-giving.  It 
is  well  known,  however,  that  the  same  effect  does 
not  obtain  in  milk  when  the  shrinkage  is  caused  by 
the  cow  being  supplied  with  food  unfitted  in  quality 
for  milk  production.  Then  again  there  is  something 
in  the  idea  of  succulence.  A  juicy,  rich  grass  will 
yield  more  butter  and  cheese  to  the  100  pounds  of 
milk,  as  a  general  rule,  than  a  dried-up  article 
which  has  passed  the  stage  of  easy  and  quick  diges- 
tion. 

Therefore  it  is  to  the  vital  interest  of  the  dairy 
farmer  that  he  look  ahead  and  provide  his  cows  in 
summer  drouths  with  plenty  of  succulent  food. 
There  is  no  better,  cheaper  or  more  practical  way 
of  doing  this  than  by  the  aid  of  the  summer  silo,  in 
our  opinion.  Build  a  silo  for  summer  use  and  fill  it  a 
year  ahead.  If  the  silage  is  not  all  consumed  it  will 
come  in  play  in  the  fall  and  early  winter,  and 
nothing  is  lost,  but  much  is  gained. 

In  California  we  have  the  advantage  of  the  East  in 
the  matter  of  the  summer  silo.  We  do  not  have  to 
fill  it  one  summer  for  the  next;  we  can  fill  it  in  the 
spring  for  the  following  summer  and  fall.  This 
practice  is  now  being  followed  with  gratifying  suc- 
cess, notably  by  C.  H.  Sessions  &  Co.  of  Los  An- 
geles, for  their  city  milk  business.  Mr.  A.  P. 
Martin,  of  Sonoma  county,  also  has  satisfactory 
experience  in  this  line,  which  we  hope  he  will  de- 
scribe at  the  coming  dairymen's  convention  in  this 

city.   

Cocoanut  Butterine. 

There  is  a  considerable  production  of  cocoanut  oil 
near  San  Francisco  from  nuts  brought  from  the 
South  Sea  islands,   The  oil  is  said  to  be  mostly 


shipped  East  and  not  made  into  butterine  here, 
though  that  is  an  affair  which  needs  watching.  What 
is  done  with  this  oil  when  it  gets  East  is  interestingly 
told  by  the  Amfriam  Creamery,  as  follows: 

Cocoanut  butter,  so  called,  is  a  new  competitor 
which  our  dairymen  must  meet.  They  know  the 
strength  of  their  old  foe  oleomargarine  and  its  more 
modern  form  butterine.  In  cocoanut  butter  they 
will  have  to  meet  the  competition  of  an  article  which 
can  be  produced,  cheaper  than  butterine  and  far 
cheaper  than  butter. 

This  new  product  is  produced  from  the  oil  of  the 
cocoanut.  The  processes  of  its  manufacture  into 
the  finished  product  are  similar  to  those  employed  in 
making  butterine.  The  finished  product  is  an  arti- 
cle which  will  deceive  the  ordinary  consumer  and  ap- 
peal to  the  mercenary  instincts  of  those  who  may 
profit  by  it. 

Way  out  near  the  end  of  one  of  the  north  piers  in 
Chicago,  in  a  large  building,  is  a  concern  styled  the 
Pure  Food  Product  Company.  They  are  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  cocoanut  butter,  and  are  trying 
it  out  at  the  rate  of  5000  pounds  daily,  and  inside  of 
a  week  10,000  pounds  will  be  their  daily  output. 

The  company  has  made  every  provision  for  an 
enormous  increase  of  business  and  will  soon  be  active 
competitors  of  the  butterine  industry  and  second- 
rate  butter. 

The  crude  cocoanut  oil  is  received  in  huge  tierces 
holding  something  like  2000  pounds  each,  "from  Co- 
chin. These  tierces  are  elevated  to  the  sixth  floor 
and  placed  in  a  tempering  room  which  reduces  the 
oil  to  a  liquid  state  and  prepares  it  for  the  agita- 
tors, into  which  it  is  forced  by  steam  pressure.  The 
raw  oil  is  almost  colorless,  odorless  and  tasteless. 
After  passing  through  a  couple  of  processes,  not  ex- 
plained to  visitors,  it  emerges  a  pure  white  neutral, 
in  granular  form.  From  there  it  goes  to  two  huge 
Fargo  churns,  when  it  is  churned  in  skim  milk  "or 
buttermilk  to  give  it  a  milk  flavor.  The  produce  of 
the  churn  at  the  time  of  our  visit  was  pure  white 
and  was  packed  in  fifty-pound  spruce  tubs  for  bakers 
and  restaurants.  For  this  trade  it  is  not  colored; 
only  that  sold  for  table  use  having  any  coloring  mat- 
ter added.  Two  separators  are  in  a  churn  room  and 
the  impression  was  gained  that  they  would  add  a 
certain  percentage  of  good  cow  cream  to  the  table 
grades. 

We  sampled  some  of  the  goods  and  found  a  sweet 
but  clean  flavor.  It  is  apparent  that  the  manufac- 
turers have  no  knowledge  of  the  development  of 
butryic  acid.  They  will  doubtless  catch  on  to  this 
point,  however,  later  on  in  the  game.  A  sample  was 
shown  which  was  made  last  summer  and  which,  as  a 
substitue  for  butter,  was  far  more  deceptive  than 
their  fresh  goods.  It  is  not  our  province  to  give 
them  any  pointers,  so  we  refrain  from  stating  "the 
cause. 

Elaborate  preparations  are  being  made  for  cater- 
ing to  the  foreign  and  domestic  trade,  and  our  dairy- 
men must  suffer  thereby.  Another  use  for  the  neu- 
tral which  they  make  is  in  the  manufacture  of  filled 
cheese.  It  is  far  superior  to  lard  neutral  and  much 
cheaper,  besides  harder  to  d(!tect  and  easier  to  emui 
sify  with  the  skim  milk.  Taken  altogeihei  it  is  a 
dangerous  competitor  and  one  to  demand  immediate 
consideration. 


THE  STOCK  YARD. 


Salt  for  Live  Stock. 


There  has  long  been  discussion  about  the  service 
rendered  by  common  salt  in  the  animal  economy  and 
doubt  as  to  whether  it  was  merely  "a  matter  of 
taste"  or  whether  it  ministered  to  some  important 
ends.  Prof.  Aitken  of  Edinburgh  writes  for  the 
Vrfcriniiritiii  &  useful  article  on  "The  Importance  of 
Salt  as  an  Article  of  Diet."  He  draws  attention  to 
the  fact  that,  in  the  blood  of  animals,  there  is  six  or 
seven  times  as  much  sodium  as  potassium,  and  that 
the  blood  is  remarkable  among  animal  tissues  in  the 
constancy  of  its  composition.  It  is  therefore  neces- 
sary, for  the  proper  maintenance  of  good  health, 
that  a  certain  definite  amount  of  sodium  chloride 
(common  salt)  should  be  assimilated  by  the  animal. 
An  excess  of  potassium  salts,  however,  is  found  in 
certain  food  substances,  and  this  renders  the  pres- 
ence of  salt  all  the  more  necessary  as  an  article  of 
diet.  A  too  abundant  supply  of  potassium  elim- 
inates the  salt  in  the  blood  to  pass  as  urine.  Con- 
sequently the  tissues  of  the  body  are  called  upon  to 
yield  up  to  the  blood  the  amount  of  sodium  chloride 
which  it  requires  to  maintain  the  composition  of  the 
blood  at  its  normal  condition.  The  craving  of  an 
animal  for  salt  is  more  imperative  when  the  diet 
consists  largely  of  food  very  rich  in  potassium  salts, 
such  as  cereal  grains — wheat,  barley  and  oats — po- 
tatoes, peas  and  beans.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
there  is  an  excess  of  salt,  there  is  a  craving  for 
water  to  wash  it  out  in  the  excretions  through  the 
kidneys  and  the  skin.  Animals  that  are  given  much 
salt,  and  which  are  allowed  to  quench  their  thirst 
freely,  not  only  pass  more  urine  than  ordinarily,  but 
also  sweat  more  freely  than  oa  more  equable  diet. 
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Too  much  salt  throws  too  much  work  on  the  kidneys, 
and  serious  complications  may  follow  an  injudicious 
quantity  supplied.  The  pig  has  few  sweat  glands  by 
which  to  excrete  an  extra  amount  of  salt.  Those 
which  it  possesses  are  congregated  around  the  snout. 
These  are  not  sufficient  to  eliminate  any  excess  of 
salt  administered,  even  with  the  aid  of  healthy  ac- 
tion of  the  kidneys,  and  therefore  brine-poisoning 
takes  place— -a  disease  not  unfamiliar  to  the  owners 
of  swine. 

The  addition  of  salt  to  the  ordinary  food  of  animals 
does  not  increase  the  digestibility  of  the  substances 
consumed,  but  it  increases  their  appetite,  tends  to 
promote  repair  of  tissue  by  its  searching  diffusion 
through  the  body,  while  it  .stimulates  the  rapid  "us- 
ing up  "  of  its  waste  products.  Experiments  made 
by  Boussingault  showed  that  salt  increases  muscular 
vigor  and  activity  among  oxen  and  improves  their 
general  appearance  and  condition.  Where  muscular 
strength  is  the  object  of  feeding,  a  regular  supply  of 
salt  improves  health  and  vigor.  Thus  it  is  that 
horses  derive  such  benefit  from  jjartaking  of  it,  es- 
pecially when  corn  and  beans  form  an  important  part 
of  dietry.  Fattening  oxen  should  only  have  as  much 
salt  as  will  increase  their  appetite  for  food,  and  so 
improve  their  condition.  It  should  not  be  given  to 
them  too  freely,  as  the  more  sluggish  they  are  and 
the  more  inclined  to  rest,  the  more  rapidly  will  they 
accumulate  wealth  of  flesh. 

The  quantity  of  salt  given  to  an  ox  is  a  matter  of 
some  importance.  The  quantity  found  suitable  to 
give  to  oxen  feeding  on  hay.  straw,  turnips,  etc.,  is, 
says  Prof.  Aitkcn.  from  half  an  ounce  to  one  and  a 
half  ounces  per  day  for  every  1  <•()()  jjounds  live 
weight;  but  if  food  rich  in  potash  salts,  such  as  po- 
tatoes, corn,  beans  and  peas,  is  being  fed  to  stock, 
the  quantity  of  salt  may  be  considerably  increased 
with  good  effect. 


Francisco  truck  gardens,  under  these  vrn/  favorable 
conditions,  instead  of  basing  his  calculations  on 
"  Eastern  "  data.  Edward  Berwick. 

Monterey,  Aug.  17,  1895. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


"How  riuch  a  Windmill  Will  Irrigate." 


To  THE  Editor: — 1  have  just  read  your  clipping 
"  from  an  Eastern  source  "  under  the  above  title.  I 
hope  no  one  will  start  a  truck  garden  relying  on  its 
statements.  It  is  true  "  a  windmill  "  is  a  somewhat 
indefinite  quantity.  Is  it  an  8-foot  or  a  40-foot  wind- 
mill ?  "Irrigate"  is  also  an  indefinite  word,  espe- 
cially coming  from  an  "Eastern  source,"  where  only 
occasional  irrigation  in  summer  is  likely  to  be  re- 
quired. A  third  unknown  quantity  is  the  wind  it- 
self; a  fourth  the  soli  to  be  irrigated. 

In  our  valley  (Carmel),  where  the  sea  breeze  blows 
pretty  regularly  in  summer  and  the  land  breeze 
pretty  regularly  in  winter,  I  tried  irrigation  by  wind 
power.  My  three  mills  ran  five  5-inch  brass  cylinder 
deep-well  pumps.  I  had  to  raise  water  about  forty 
feet.  According  to  your  clipping,  "a  windmill" 
should  raise  enough  water  forty  feet  to  irrigate  five 
acres.  If  my  mills  together  raised  25,000  gallons  in 
twenty-four  hours  I  thought  that  a  full  average 
yield.  Now,  there's  irrigation  and  irrigation ;  25,000 
gallons  a  day  might  irrigate  fifteen  acres  of  "  East- 
ern "  truck,  but  25.000  gallons  a  day  would  cut  a 
very  small  figure  on  fifteen  acres  of  strawberries  in 
California  planted  in  sandy  loam. 

Why,  in  irrigating  trees,  I  have  run  5000  gallons 
on  to  two  or  three  fruit  trees,  planted  thirty  feet 
apart,  and  then  thought  them  none  too  well  watered. 
Th  is  would  be  at  the  rate  of  80,000  gallons  per  aci'e, 
and  it  would  have  taken  my  throe  mills  forty  days  to 
have  irrigated  fifteen  acres  of  fruit  trees.  Now, 
strawberries  need  water  every  week,  oroftener,  and 
vegetables,  to  be  kept  in  rapid  growth  and  tender, 
about  the  same.  So  I  would  advise  no  one  to  enter 
the  garden-truck  business  on  any  such  basis  as  that 
furnished  by  the  "  Eastern  source."  Then,  unless  a 
farmer  is  a  good  mechanic,  and  has  plenty  of  time 
to  attend  to  such  matters,  pumps  and  windmills  are 
not  such  pleasant  and  ea.sy  things  to  manage  and 
handle  as  the  "Eastern"  clipping  would  suggest. 
I've  "wrastled"  with  'em  often  underground  and 
up  aloft,  and  some  one  else  can  have  my  share  of  the 
sport  in  future.  Pumps  and  windmills  are  both  nec- 
essary and  useful  things  and  often  indispensable; 
but  man  who  starts  to  irrigate  a  truck  patch  of  five 
acres,  raising  water  forty  feet  by  a  windmill,  has  my 
sympathies  very  fully.  He  will  find  himself  in  com- 
petition with  men  like  my  friends,  Messrs.  Waters  & 
Porter  of  Watsonville,  pumping  water  from  the 
Pajaro  river  with  a  40-horse  power  boiler  and  Dow 
steam  pump — men  who  can  .sell  strawberries  at 
figures  where  the  windmill  man  "is  not  in  it  a  little 
bit." 

On  my  road  to  San  Francisco  I  notice,  on 
my  right  hand,  as  I  near  the  city,  a  number  of  Italian 
truck  gardens  irrigated  by  a  legion  of  huge  wind- 
mills. Even  these  mammoth  mills,  drawing  water 
from  shallow  wells,  and  driven  by  the  strong  winds 
which  eternally  sweep  over  the  San  Francisco  sand 
hills,  furnish  water  for  quite  small  patches  of  vege- 
table land.  Any  one  thinking  of  irrigating  a  large 
truck  patch  by  wind  power  would  do  well  to  take  as 
a  basis  of  comparison  the  results  obtained  in  the  San 


THE  APIARY. 


True  and  False  Beeswax. 


Extracts  from  a  paper  read  by  Josiah  Gkegg  at  the  meeting  of  the 
lleekeepers"  Associafion  in  Visalia,  August  H,  1895. 

All  beekeepers  of  experience  know  the  origin  of 
beeswax.  It  is  simply  the  fat  of  the  bee.  Of  its 
production  by  the  bee  I  quote  Professor  Cook  of  the 
Agricultural  College  of  Michigan:  "  It  is  secreted  by 
thin  membranaceous  glands,  just  beneath  the  ventral 
segments  of  the  abdomen.  These  glands  take  ele- 
ments from  the  blood  and  foi-m  liquid  wax,  which 
passes  through  the  eight  wax-plates  and  is  molded 
into  thin  scales." 

Wax  as  produced  by  the  bees,  and  worked  into 
comb,  is  almost  pure  white,  but  that  which  comes 
from  the  hive,  on  being  melted  and  cooled,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  of  a  yellowish  cast.  Honey  and  wax, 
two  natural  products  which  in  their  pure  state  are 
obtainable  from  bees  only,  have,  from  the  earliest 
dawn  of  human  history,  played  a  role  of  the  highest 
importance  in  human  economy. 

The  Bible  mentions  milk  and  honey  as  typical  of 
all  earthly  blessings;  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
flavored  their  wine  with  honey;  the  ancient  Germans 
prepared  an  intoxicating  drink  from  it  called  moad. 
I  have  often  made  it  myself;  it  is  commonly  called 
metheglin.  And  in  a  time  when  men  had  neither 
sugar  nor  syrup,  honey  served  exclusively  as  a 
sweetening  for  their  food  and  drinks. 

Wax,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  only  illuminating 
material  for  churches  and  the  palaces  of  the  rich, 
and  for  thousands  of  years  the  product  of  the  bee 
had  no  competitor.  iBut  now  it  is  all  different.  A 
whole  list  of  substitutes  may  be  mentioned,  as  par- 
afiine,  ceresin,  and  many  vegetable  and  animal  fats. 
And  they  may  be  so  mixed  by  the  help  of  modern 
science  in  chemistry  as  to  resemble  pure  wax,  and  it 
is  so  well  done  that"  for  all  practical  purposes,  as  for 
illuminating,  etc.,  the  compound  may  be  considered 
as  perfect.  However  I  will  venture  to  say  there  is 
no  substitute  for  the  natural  product  of  the  bee; 
that  is,  for  use  in  the  apiary,  for  the  manufacture  of 
comb  foundation. 

Ti>  Ihtrct  F'llxc  W<(x. — Beeswax,  due  mostly  to  its 
high  price,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  adulterated  to  a 
great  extent;  more  so  perhaps  in  Europe,  but  to 
some  extent  in  the  United  States.    Quoting  from 
Mr.  Mathoy  in  (i'l<(iiiiiif/s  for  .luno  15,  18i»5,  he  says  it 
has  been  proven  that  many  makers  of  foundation  do 
not  use  the  re(iuired  amount  of  pure  wax,  but  adul-  i 
terate  it  with  one-half  or  even  two-thirds  ceresin. 
Ceresin  is  a  mineral  wax  made  from  petroleum.  | 
So  it  becomes  necessary  that  every  beekeeper  i 
.should  understand  some  simple  method  of  detecting 
adulterated  wax  or  foundation.     The  most  simple  i 
test,  and  one  which  will  answer  for  all  practical  pur-  ' 
poses,  is  to  chew  a  piece  eight  or  ten  minutes.    If  it 
crumbles  it  is  pure  wax;  if  not,  it  is  adulterated. 

Solar  E.rtriirtor. — I  ad  vise  every  beekeeper  who 
expects  to  make  bee-keeping  a  business,  to  use  the 
solar  wax  extractor.  It  is  cheap  at  a  high  price,  I 
even  if  he  has  but  one  dozen  colonies,  because  it  is  ; 
cleanly  and  economical.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
raise  the  lid  and  put  in  your  piece  of  comb  and  all 
the  scrapings  from  the  frames,  or  anything  that  has 
wax  in  it,  and  it  will  be  melted  into  beautiful  wax  by 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  No  wood,  no  fire,  no  water. 
Old  Sol  does  the  work  for  nothing,  and,  best  of  all, 
you  keep  the  wife  in  good  humor.  It  is  certainly  the 
very  best  known  method  of  rendering  wax.  Yet 
your  wax  will  not  be  clear  enough  for  making  comb 
foundation,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  clarify  it. 

My  method  is  to  use  a  tank  made  from  two  coal  oil 
cans  soldered  together.  I  put  in  a  metal  faucet 
about  the  center  of  the  lower  can.  Fill  with  clear 
water  till  the  faucet  will  be  one  and  a  half  inches 
above  the  water.  You  can  melt  about  sixty  pounds 
of  wax  in  such  a  tank  and  when  it  is  thoroughly 
melted  take  it  from  the  fire  and  set  it  upon  some  ele- 
vated place,  say  a  table,  for  convenience  of  drawing 
off  into  another  vessel. 

Conit)  Foiiiuliitlnn. — As  to  the  use  of  comb  founda- 
tion, it  would  be  hard  to  estimate  its  value;  in  fact, 
it  is  the  greatest  invention  of  the  age  for  the  bee- 
keeper, and  I  would  recommend  an  extravagant  use 
of  it,  particularly  in  the  brood  chamber,  and  in  the 
supers  used  in  extracting.  In  fact,  extravagance  in 
the  use  of  comb  foundation  is  economy.  By  the  use 
of  full  sheets  in  your  brood  frames,  you  insure 
straight  combs  and  govern  at  your  will  the  produc- 
tion of  drones  and  for  extracting  combs.  They  are 
tough  and  will  stand  even  rough  handling,  and  are 
always  convenient  for  interchanging  in  the  brood 
chamber,  in  feeding  and  for  hiving  new  swarms.  In 
fact,  you  can  hardly  estimate  their  value,  and  they 
will  last  for  an  indefinite  time.  With  proper  care 
they  will  last  twenty  years. 


METEOROLOGICAL. 

Sunshine  and  Cloudiness  in  California. 


Director  Barwick  of  the  State  Weather  Service, 
has  made  an  interesting  contribution  to  the  litera- 
ture of  California  sunshine,  which  is  an  acceptable 
supplement  to  the  contrast  of  Eastern  and  Califor- 
nia phenomena  by  Forecast  Official  B.  S.  Prague  of 
this  city,  recently  published  in  the  Rural.  Mr. 
Barwick  has  prepared  a  table  showing  the  percent- 
age of  cloudiness  and  sunshine  and  total  number  of 
clear  days  for  each  season  of  the  year,  for  California, 
as  obtained  from  records  of  a  number  of  years: 

The  value  of  the  following  table  of  cloud  and  sun- 
shine percentage  and  clear  days  lies  in  the  fact  that 
they  are  an  important  element  in  all  investigations 
bearing  upon  the  relation  of  climate  to  crop  produc- 
tion. Sunlight  and  cloudiness  both  have  an  impor- 
tant influence  on  health  and  many  agricultural  and 
commercial  interests. 

Due  proportion  of  sunlight,  warmth  and  moisture 
is  necessary  to  produce  healthy  vegetation  and  in- 
sure the  ripening  of  growing  crops  in  certain 
months  of  the  year. 

Cloudiness  is  also  an  important  element,  since  the 
presence  of  clouds  naturally  results  in  screening  the 
earth  from  excessive  insolation,  or  in  other  words,  in 
diminishing  the  heat  received  by  vegetation  from 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  So  also,  acting  as  a 
.screen,  it  prevents  in  a  measure  the  radiation  of  heat 
from  the  earth  into  space,  and  this  materially  tends 
to  modify  and  reduce  the  diurnal  range  of  tempera- 
ture, .so  that  growing  vegetation  is  not  subject  to  as 
great  cold  as  would  otherwise  obtain  during  the 
night,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  does  it  receive  the 
full  amount  of  solar  heat  by  day. 

TABLK  OF  CLOUDS  AND  SUNSHINE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

The  average  percentage  of  mean  cloudiness  and 
sunshine  by  seasons,  with  the  average  number  of 
clear  days,  are  as  follows  for  the  Weather  Bureau 
stations  named,  and  are  deduced  from  the  monthly 
charts  issued  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau, 
Washington,  D.  C: 
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It  will  be  noticed  by  the  above  table  that  during 
the  winter  season  Los  Angeles  and  the  interior  of 
California  south  of  the  Tehachapi  range  of  mountains 
has  a  greater  percentage  of  sunshine  than  does  the 
portion  of  California  lying  north  of  the  above  named 
mountain  range,  excepting  Keeler,  which  has  the 
greatest  percentage  of  sunshine  at  all  times  except 
the  summer  season,  when  Sacramento  and  Fresno 
have  the  same  amount,  while  Red  Bluff-  is  the  same 
as  Keeler.  The  latter  (Keeler)  has  a  greater  annual 
percentage  (80)  of  sunshine  than  any  other  portion 
of  the  State,  as  well  as  more  clear  days. 

The  interior  of  California,  in  the  Riverside  region 
and  surrounding  sections,  has  a  very  high  percent- 
age of  sunshine,  equally  as  much  so  as  is  reported 
from  Sacramento. 

There  is  no  record  of  cloudiness  at  Riverside  that 
has  been  regularly  and  continuously  tabulated  for  a 
number  of  years  past,  and  for  this  reason  the  exact 
percentage  of  mean  cloudiness  and  sunshine  cannot 
be  given,  but  enough  is  known  of  that  region  to  be 
safe  in  claiming  a  higher  sunshine  percentage  than 
any  other  portion  of  California  south  of  the  Te- 
hachapi mountains,  excepting  the  desert  region  be- 
tween Salton  and  Yuma  and  Carstow  and  the 
Needles,  where  it  may  average  somewhat  higher  and 
probably  equals  or  exceeds  the  record  of  Keeler, 
which  place  shows  an  average  of  80  per  cent  of  sun- 
shine annually  and  an  average  annual  number  of  274 
clear  days. 

Riverside,  during  the  winter  season,  has  a  greater 
percentage  of  sunshine  than  does  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  valleys,  and  equals  those  valleys  in 
spring,  summer  and  autumn. 


The  final  report  of  the  executive  committee  of 
awards  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  has 
just  been  published.  The  total  number  of  medals 
awarded  was  23,586,  of  which  number  foreign  coun- 
tries received  18,740,  and  the  United  States  9846. 
Foreign  countries  captured  14,366  diplomas,  while 
the  United  States  secured  10,622,  making  a  total  of 
24,988  diplomas.  Foreign  honors  went  to  Germany, 
the  representatives  of  that  country  winning  2518 
medals  and  2649  diplomas.  .Tapan  was  second  with 
1581  medals  and  1598  diplomas. 
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THE  42nd  GREAT  STATE  FAIR  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Win  be^  he^ld  at  S/\CR/\mENXO, 


IT  WILL  EMBRACE  a  most  comprehensive  exhibit  of  the  soil  products  of 
the  greatest  agricultural  State  in  the  Union;  a  collection  of  mechanical  prod- 
ucts; an  aggregation  of  live  stock  that  will  challenge  any  State  in  comparison, 

and  a  racing  progmmmc  of  wmsii'il  excellence. 

A  DISPLAY  OF  ELECTRIC  MOTIVE  POWER,  whereby  machinery  will 
run  with  power  generated  at  Folsom,  22  miles  distant,  will  be  a  leading  feature 
of  this  year's  exhibition. 

POWER  AND  SPACE  WILL  BE  FURNISHED  FREE  to  all  factories, 
thereby  enabling  experiments  to  be  made  upon  any  class  of  machinery  with  but 
little  cost. 

EDWIN  F.  SniTH,  Secretary. 


THE  NATIVE  SONS  WILL  CELEBRATE  ADMISSION  DAY  this  year 
at  the  State  Fair. 

ATHLETIC  SPORTS,  BARBECUES  AND  THE  ELECTRIC  CARNIVAL 
will  be  leading  amusement  features. 

THE  MANUFACTURER  CANNOT  AFFORD  to  miss  this  opportunity 
whereby  thousands  of  visitors  may  view  and  inspect  his  goods.  ' 

Roncovieri's  great  AMERICAN  CONCERT  BAND  has  been  engaged. 

Free  transportation  for  exhibits,  and  reduced  rates  of  fare  will  be  given  on 
all  railroads.  Address  the  secretary  for  information  of  any  character.  Pre- 
mium lists  now  ready. 

C.  M.  CHASE,  President. 


Price's  Traction 
Engine. 


JOHNSON 

CORNER  CALIFORNIA  AND  FRONT  STREETS   


LOCKE    MERCANTILE  CO., 


.SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


We  nave  one  oi  tnese  engines  tnat  was  used 
aiout  one  month  last  season  and  was  taken  bacU 
By  us  by  reason  of  illness  of  purchaser.  Engine  is 
in  perfect  order,  and  in  better  working  order  than 
when  arst  sent  from  the  factory.  A  BARGAIN. 
Indicated  power,  80-horse;  Cylinders,  8x8;  Wheels, 
8  ft.  high,  28  in.  wide;  weight,  less  than  10  tons. 
Price  when  new,  $4500. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

16  and  18  Drnmm  Street,  San  Francisco. 


T!!!  "Acme." 


/\  TVlachine'    for    Perforating   and  Grading 

Prunes. 

It  cuts  the  skins  without  the  use  of  lye,  grades  accurately  into  two  or  three  sizes  and 
spreads  them  onto  the  trays  at  one  operation. 

The  fruit  is  not  maslied  or  bruised  by  too  much  handling,  and  there  are  NO  bloaters  to 
waste  time  and  money  with. 

The  tendency  is  toward  lower  prices,  and  growers  must  use  economical  methods  If  they 
would  succeed.  The  "Acme  "  Increases  profits  by  reducing  expenses.  Excellent  for  silver 
prunes  and  plums. 

The  Following:  are  a  Few  of  the  Testimonials  from  Parties 
Who  Used  the  Machine  Last  Year: 

Mb.  H.  M.  Barxguover,  San  Jose,  Cal.— Dear  Sir:  I  have  used  your  perforator  with  the  greatest 
success  I  find  It  giving  better  satisfaction  than  ihe  old  way  of  dipping  in  l.ve.  I  most  cheerfully  recom- 
mend it  to  all  parties  who  may  need  a  machine  of  the  kind.   Very  respectfully. 

E.  S.Whitney,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 

Mk.  H.  M.  Barngrover— Dear  Sir:  Having  used  your  machine  all  last  season.  I  can  cheerfully 
recommend  it  to  prune  growers.  It  pricks  the  fruit  evenly  and  rapidly,  and  also  grades  \ery  correctly. 
The  fruit  goes  to  the  drying  ground  graded  and  in  excellent  shape,  and  cures  quickly  and  evenly.  There 
are  no  bloaters,  consequently  no  sorting  is  needed.  The  machine  is  well  constructed  and  durable,  and  I 
am  well  pleased  with  it.   Yours  truly. 

J.  L.  MosHER,  Member  State  Board  of  Horticulture. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Bahngrovek— Dear  Sir:  I  have  used  your  perforator  and  grader,  and  can  cheerfully 
recommend  it  to  prune  growers.  It  pricks  the  fruit  thoroughly,  grades  it  very  evenly,  and  does  away 
with  bloaters.  Yours  truly, 

H.  A.  Van  Dobsten,  San  Jose.  Cal. 

FACTORY  AND  SALESROOM : 

573  SOUTH  FIRST  STREET  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 

H.  M.  BARNGROVER,  Proprietor.      (Write  for  Circulars.) 


WRITE 
VOR 
CATALOGUE 
NO.  15. 


CHEAP  IRRIGATION! 


UR    XO    D/\XE  ! 


SAVE 


Fi  "DANIEL  BEST"  CRUDE  OIL  ENGINE 

FOR  F»0\A/ER. 


Jackson^ 

Cross-Compound  Engines  and  "Whirlpool"  Centrifugal  Pumps 

FOR  EVERY  DUTY  .\ND  CAPACITY. 

BYROIN    JMCKSOIN    mACHIINE  lA/ORKS, 

625  Sixth  Street  San  PrancUco. 


THIS    IS    WHAT    THEY    CAN  DO: 

Will  furnish  power  for  one-tenth  of  a  cent  per  horse  power  per  hour.  It  is  the  cheapest 
power  ever  produced,  as  shown  in  the  following  table,  and  which  is  based  upon  a  test  of  ten 
hours'  run  with  one  of  our  five-horse  power  Gasoline  Engines,  using  gasoline  (74°).  coal  gas,  com- 
mon domestic  coal  oil,  crude  petroleum,  asphaltum  base,  crude  petroleum,  parafUne  base,  as  follows: 

Coal  Gas.  ten  hours'  run.  1000  feet  $2  00 

Gasoline  (74  deg.),  ten  hours'  run,       gallons  @  14c   1  25 

Coal  Oil.  ten  hours'  run.  TA  gallons  fi^  10c   76 

Crude  Petroleum,  asphaltum  base,  10  gallons  @  3c   48 

Crude  Petroleum  (M  deg.),  paraffine  base.  V.i  gallons  (»  .Ic   fi.'i 

On  the  crude  petroleum  with  asphaltum  base  we  had  an  over-product  of  7  gallons  of  asphaltum;  the 
market  price  is  3  cents  per  gallon=21  cents.  This  deducted  from  the  first  cost  of  the  crude  petroleum 
tor  ten  hours' run  leaves  a  net  balance  of  27  cents.  And  from  the  crude  oil  with  a  paralHne  base  we 
had  an  over-product  of  .3  gallons  of  good  lubricating  oil,  which  we  consider  equal  to  any  we  have  ever 
used,  but  will  estimate  its  value  conservatively  at  20  cents  per  gallon,  making  60  cents;  this  deducted 
from  the  first  cost  of  the  crude  oil  leaves  a  balance  of  5  cents,  total  cost  of  running  ten  hours. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  operation  of  these  Engines  with  crude  petroleum  reduces  the  cost 
of  operation  to  a  minimum.  Crude  petroleum  with  paralllne  base  at  1-lOc  per  horse  power  per  hour;  on 
crude  petroleum,  asphaltum  base, '4c  per  horse  power  per  hour;  on  domestic  coal  oil,  l!4c  per  horse 
power  per  hour;  and  on  gasoline,  2!4c  per  horse  power  per  hour. 

SEND    FOR   CIRCULARS    AND    PRICE  LISTS. 

X  H  E    B  E  S  X    yVV'R'G    C  O., 

San    Leandro,  Cal. 


f»erk:iins' 

GfKS,  GMSOLirNE  OR  OIL 

EINGIINE. 

Modern,  Economical,  Reliable. 
Leads  all  others  in  few  parts  and 
low  prices.  Adapted  to  every 
purpose  where  power  is  required. 

PERKINS  PUMP  AND  ENGINE  CO., 

117  Main  Street,,,  San  ITrancIsco. 
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Rural  Press. 


August  31,  1895. 


THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Vespers. 

I  leave  the  city  behind  me, 

Shaking  its  dust  from  my  feet: 
Leaving  its  thunder  and  roar  of  trade, 

I  haste  to  the  covert  sweet. 
Where  from  dusk  of  the  elm  boughs'  arching. 

As  in  long  cathedrals  dim. 
Through  the  hush  of  the  lingering  twilight 

The  thrushes  sing  a  hymn. 

In  the  town  were  hurry  and  bustle. 

And  squalor  and  sin  were  there. 
And  the  trail  of  the  worship  of  mammon. 

And  the  wearisome  burden  of  c^ire. 
In  the  fields  are  silence  and  perfume. 

And  one  might  kneel  and  pray 
In  the  calm  and  cloistered  forest 

At  the  tender  fall  of  the  day. 
The  birds  go  flying  homeward 

To  the  nest  in  the  tree  tops  dim, 
And  the  vespers  die  into  stillnes.s; 

The  thrush  has  finished  his  hymn. 

O :  beautiful  lanes  I  love  you. 

As  you  skirt  the  babbling  brooks. 
As  you  seek  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 

As  you  find  the  hidden  nooks. 
Where  the  ferns  in  great  green  masses 

The  edge  of  the  swamp  land  rim. 
Where  I  linger  till  stars  awake  above, 

And  the  thrushes  sing  their  hymn. 

— Harper's  Bazar. 


A  Country  Philosopher. 


The  cold  has  killed  the  corn  ofl  an'  blighted 

all  the  wheat ; 
The  ice  is  on  the  peach  blo'oms  and  the  apple 

blossoms  svreet, 
An'  the  country  is  in  mournin'  from  the 

the  mountains  to  the  sea. 
But  the  good  Lord  runs  the  weather,  an'  it 

ain't  a  botherin'  me ! 

The  bees  was  out  for  honey-an-a-workin'  for 
their  lives, 

But  the  blizzard  stopped  their  buzzin',  an' 
they're  froze  up  in  their  hives; 

An'  there  won't  be  any  sweetnin'  for  the 
oofifee  or  the  tea. 

But  the  good  Lord  runs  the  weather  an'  it 
ain't  a-botherin'  me ! 

The  mockin'  birds  was  singin'  jest  the  sweet- 
est kind  o'  notes. 

But  now  they're  sittin'  silent  with  a  flannel 
round  their  throats: 

And  there  won't  be  any  music  'til  the  summer 
time  to  be. 

But  the  good  Lord  runs  the  weather,  an'  it 
ain't  a-botherin'  me  1 

It  don't  make  any  difference  what  these 

changin'  seasons  bring; 
If  it's  cold,  the  fire's  a-blazin',  an'  I  hear  the 

chimney  sing: 
If  ifs  hot,  the  trees  is  shady,  with  the  breeze 

a-blowin'  free, 
Fer  the  gixxl  Lord  runs  the  weather,  an'  it 

ain't  a-botherin' me  I 
—From  Frank  L.  Stockton's  "Songs  of  the 
Soil." 


Phoebe's  Exploit. 


She  was  the  daughter  of  John  Art- 
ley,  whose  run  on  the  Western  Divis- 
ion began  and  ended  at  Orival  Junction. 
The  Junction  consisted  of  a  round 
house,  the  railway  station,  a  few 
shanties,  a  dreary  boarding  house,  and 
a  choice  collection  of  future  possibili- 
ties; but  Phcebe,  being  motherless, 
spent  much  of  her  time  on  her  father's 
engine  or  in  her  uncle's  office  at  the 
station,  and  so  got  a  larger  view  of 
life  than  the  Junction  itself  could  give. 

At  fourteen  she  had  two  ambitions. 
One  was  for  her  father,  reaching  out 
to  the  time  when  he  should  have  a 
smart  "  eight- wheeler  "  and  a  passen- 
ger run.  The  other  dated  from  the 
trip  to  Cheyenne  with  her  father  when 
he  was  a  member  of  the  grievance  com- 
mittee. 

"You'll  have  to  put  in  your  time 
around  the  hotel  while  I  go  to  the  meet- 
ing," he  had  told  her;  and  Phcebe 
betook  herself  to  the  parlor,  where  a 
smartly  dressed  young  woman  was 
playing  upon  an  ancient  and  somewhat 
"tin-panny"  piano.  The  music  was 
of  the  kind  called  "  popular,"  and  the 
performer  played  as  the  Irishman 
blew  the  cornet— by  main  strength 
and  awkwardness— but  Pha^be  went 
back  to  Orival  Junction  that  night 
with  a  conviction  that  life  was  scarcely 
worth  living  without  a  piano  and  the 
ability  to  play  it. 

She  said  something  of  the  kind  to  her 
uncle  the  next  day,  when  she  was  help- 
ing him  on  the  coal  report,  and  he 
laughed  at  her. 

"  I  thought  you  were  beyond  such 
things,"  he  said.  "A  girl  who  can 
run  a  locomotive,  figure  bills  of  lading, 


and  telegraph  the  arm  off  half  the  op- 
erators on  the  line,  to  be  wanting  such 
a  fine  lady's  plaything  aS  a  piano  !  " 

"  Oh,  but  Uncle  Tom,  you  just  ought 
to  have  heard  her  !  She  played  and 
played  till  I  forgot  who  I  was  and 
where  I  came  from.  You  can't  think 
how  beautiful  it  was  !  " 

"  Yes,  I  can;  I  was  night  operator  at 
Cheyenne  once,  and  I  actually  lived  in 
the  house  with  that  piano  for  six 
months.  And  I  ho])e  everybody  who 
kept  me  awake  with  it  when  1  was 
trying  to  catch  up  on  my  sleep  will  be 
forgiven,"  he  added,  taking  the 
"Freight  Forward"  book  from  the 
safe. 

"  Don't  you  like  music.  Uncle  Tom  ?" 
she  asked,  getting  the  bunch  of 
abstracts  to  call  off  to  him. 

'  Oh,  music,  yes — but  that's  differ- 
ent. We  used  to  have  music  back  at 
the  old  home  in  Ohio;  your  Aunt  Pha'he 
played  the  church  organ,  and  we  all 
sang  in  the  choir,  first  and  last." 

"Did  ma  plav  !  " 

"Yes." 

"Well,  I  mean  to  learn,  and  I  mean 
to  have  a  piano,  too,  sometime.  I  wish 
pa  could  get  a  run  so  we  could  live  in 
town;  then  I  might  hear  music  once  in 
awhile,  anyway." 

' '  But  what  would  become  of  me  !  I 
couldn't  get  along  without  3'ou. 

"You'd  come,  too.  As  if  1  didn't 
know  that  you  keep  this  job  so's  to  be 
with  us  !  " 

That  was  the  fact.  Tom  Norman 
had  transferred  his  love  for  his  favorite 
sister  to  her  child,  and  he  had  followed 
John  Artley's  shifting  fortunes  from 
one  desolate  division  station  to  another 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  watching  over 
and  caring  for  Phciebe. 

"  Do  you  believe  pa  ever  will  get  a 
good  run  ?  "  asked  Phoebe,  when  the 
freight  forward  had  all  been  entered. 

"  Oh,  I  hope  so.  We'll  go  on  hoping 
so  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  too.  won't 
we  ?  Answer  that  call,  will  you, 
Phoebe  ':'  " 

Phoebe  sat  down  at  the  telegraph 
table,  snapped  the  key  and  wrote 
"ce,"  "ce,"  " ce,"  signing  " oj. "  Then 
she  dipped  the  pen  and  took  down  the 
message: 

"  Large  gangs  of  tramps  are  moving 
eastward  on  freight  trains.  Denver 
reports  that  more  have  left  there  to 
meet  Californians  at  Orival.  Watch 
incoming  east-bound  freights  and  re- 
port promptly  any  unusual  number  of 
tramps  at  your  station." 

"  What's  that  —  more  trouble?  " 
asked  Norman,  catching  a  word  here 
and  there  in  the  message. 

Phoebe  sighed  wearily.  "  Oh  dear, 
yes,  it's  more  tramps;  and  it'll  be  just 
pa's  luck  to  catch  them  out  of  here  on 
201  to-night." 

Norman  read  the  message  and  shook 
his  head  dubiously.  "  I've  been  afraid 
of  that  all  summer,''  he  said.  "There 
has  been  a  bigger  crowd  than  usual 
from  California  this  season,  and,  now 
the  Leadville  excitement  is  dying  out, 
they'll  be  pouring  out  of  Denver  by  the 
carload.  I  hope  they  won  t  make 
trouble  here:  it  wouldn't  take  more 
than  twenty-five  or  thirty  of  them  to 
take  the  town  and  everybody  in  it." 

PhfKbe  bit  the  end  of  her  penholder 
and  thrust  out  her  chin  in  a  way  that 
made  her  look  very  much  like  resolute 
John  Artley.  "  I  know  one  thing  they 
won't  do,"  she  said,  with  a  defiant 
little  nod.  "  They  won't  make  pa  pull 
201  unless  he  has  orders,  like  they  did 
Mike  McGaffey  last  spring." 

The  afternoon  wore  away  without 
incident,  and  there  was  nothing  to  re- 
port until  seven  o'clock,  when  two  sec- 
tions of  201  came  in  fairly  alive  with 
tramps.  Twenty  minutes  later  the 
freight  from  Denver  arrived,  bringing 
another  contingent.  The  conductors 
reported  that  there  had  been  no 
violence,  but  that  was  because  the 
train  crews  had  been  so  far  outnum- 
bered as  to  put  resistance  out  of  the 
question. 

Norman  wired  a  full  report  of  the 
situation  to  the  dispatcher,  and  while 
he  was  waiting  for  instructions  the 
tramps  began  to  straggle  into  the 
waiting  room  by  twos  and  threes.  In 
the  absence  of  orders  to  the  contrary, 
train  number  201  had  been  made  up 
and  pulled  out  on  the  main  line  ready 


to  go  east.  Norman  knew  this,  and  as 
neither  Artley  nor  the  conductor  had 
come  for  orders,  he  began  to  get  un- 
easy. 

"  You  go  over  to  the  boarding-house, 
Phoebe,  and  stay  with  Mrs.  Hannah," 
he  said.  "This  is  no  place  for  you  to- 
night." 

"  Please  let  me  stay,  '"  pleaded 
Pha?be.  "They  won't  hurt  me,  and  I 
shall  go  crazy  over  there  by  myself, 
and  not  knowing  what  was  happening 
to  you  and  pa.  Besides,  I'll  be  a  good 
deal  safer  here  with  you." 

Norman  was  going  to  insist,  but  the 
wire  called  him.  He  answered  and 
took  the  message  rai)idly: 

"Hold  201  for  orders.  Use  all 
means  to  prevent  tramps  from  seizing 
train  or  engine.  Special  with  sheriff's 
posse  will  reach  you  about  8:30  p.  .m." 

Phoebe  heard  the  message  as  it 
clicked  through  the  sounder,  and 
looked  at  the  station  clock.  It  was 
now  nearly  eight — if  the  tramps  would 
only  keep  quiet  for  half  an  hour  ! 

It  was  a  vain  hope.  Two  minutes 
later  there  was  a  scuffle  on  the  plat- 
form, and  Artley  and  the  conductor 
were  dragged  into  the  waiting-room. 
One  of  the  tramps — a  big,  burly  fel- 
low with  red  whiskers  and  fiaming 
eyes — acted  as  spokesman. 

"You  shet  up,"  the  spokesman  was 
saying  to  her  father.  "  You  haint  got 
nothing  to  say  about  it.  W'en  you  git 
orders  you'll  pull  that  train,  'r  we'll 
chuck  ye  into  yer  own  firebox.    See  ?  " 

Phoebe  heard  the  threat  in  wide-eyed 
horror. 

Norman  for  five  minutes  rattled 
away  at  the  key,  writing  an  endless 
string  of  unmeaning  dots  and  dashes  to 
fill  up  the  time.  Then  the  red-bearded 
man  interrupted  him. 

"  Gimme  that  time  table,"  he  said, 
pointing  to  the  sheet  hanging  over  the 
operator's  desk. 

Norman  hesitated,  obeying  finally  at 
the  point  of  a  pistol.  The  man  ran  his 
grimy  fingers  up  and  down  the  column 
of  figures  until  he  found  what  he 
wanted. 

"It's  all  right,  boys;  we  don't  need 
no  orders.  Fust  meetin'  point's  fifty 
miles  down  the  road.  Mister  Light- 
nin'-slinger,  you  come  out  from  behind 
there — we'll  take  you  'long,  and  then 
you  won't  be  gittin'  a  switch  turned 
ag'in'  us  at  the  fust  side  track.  " 

Norman  held  back  and  tried  to  gain 
more  time  by  arguing  the  case,  but 
the  pistol  came  into  play  again,  and  he 
had  to  go,  without  so  much  as  a  word 
to  Pha-be,  who  was  pale  with  indigna- 
tion and  fright. 

When  Norman  surrendered,  the  man 
spoke  again.  "Now  then,  git  a  move 
on  that  ingine  driver  an'  we'll  go.  ' 

Phu'be's  first  impulse  was  to  rush 
out  after  them  to  plead  for  her  father's 
life;  then  she  suddenly  remembered 
that  the  special  train  was  coming  from 
the  east.  Supposing  her  father  yielded; 
or,  what  was  more  likely,  supposing 
they  put  him  on  the  engine  and  made 
him  responsible  for  his  life  and  theirs, 
while  one  of  their  number  ran  it. 
Phoebe  threw  herself  down  at  the  table 
and  began  to  call  the  first  station  east 
at  Orival  with  frantic  eagerness.  If 
she  could  only  raise  the  operator  at 
Little  Butte  in  time  to  have  them  warn 
the  sheriff's  special  ! 

Again  and  again  she  wrote  "lu," 
"lu,"  signing  "oj"  at  every  fourth 
repetition,  but  there  was  no  answering 
break,  and  the  angry  voices  on  the 
platform  grew  louder  and  more  threat 
ening.  At  last,  knowing  that  death 
messages  take  precedence  of  all  others, 
she  wrote  "deth,"  "deth,"  "deth," 
between  the  signatures,  and  then  the 
operator  at  Little  Butte  broke  in  and 
answered.  Phnebe  began  to  tremble 
nervously  through  her  message,  but  he 
broke  in  again: 

"West-bound  special  passed  here 
five  minutes  ago,"  was  what  came 
clicking  back;  and  then  she  knew  that 
if  201  left  Orival  there  would  be  a 
collision. 

The  mere  thought  of  it  made  her  sick 
and  faint,  and  the  lights  in  the  office 
seemed  to  be  going  out.  Then  she 
gasped  and  came  to  herself  with  a  little 
jerk  when  the  crowd  began  to  move 
down  the  platform,  and  she  heard  the 
leader  g^y,    "All  right,  my  covey; 


we'll  put  you  on  the  ingine  an'  go  any- 
way." 

Before  the  crowd  was  fairly  in  mo- 
tion, Ph(rbe  had  snatched  the  switch 
key  from  its  nail  on  the  wall,  and,  dart- 
ing out  of  the  back  door,  she  skirted 
the  mob  and  flew  through  the  darkness 
toward  the  forward  end  of  the  long 
freight  train.  As  she  ran  she  prayed 
that  the  engine  might  not  be  beyond 
the  end  of  the  siding,  and  she  nearly 
cried  with  thankfulness  when  she  could 
see  the  red  eye  of  the  signal-lamp  peer- 
ing around  the  front  of  the  big  mogul. 
In  ten  seconds  more  she  was  at  the 
switch  stand,  the  red  eye  flashed  to  the 
east,  and  the  two  lines  of  rails  glisten- 
ing under  the  mogul's  headlight  swerved 
to  the  side  track.  Knowing  that  there 
was  a  chance  for  failure  if  she  tried  to 
start  the  heavy  train,  Pha-be  darted 
back  and  pulled  the  coupling  pin  be- 
tween the  tender  and  the  first  car,  run- 
ning forward  again  to  climb  into  the 
engine  just  as  the  first  stragglers  of 
the  crowd  began  to  come  up.  They 
gave  her  but  a  moment,  but  that  was 
enough.  Engine  39!)  had  an  easy 
throttle  and  Pha'be  had  opened  it  more 
than  once.  The  vanguard  of  the  tramp 
army  saw  a  flutter  of  skirts  on  the  foot 
board,  heard  a  hissing  of  steam  in  the 
cylinders,  and  two  or  three  sharp 
coughs  from  the  exhaust,  and  then  the 
big  mogul  dropped  from  the  end  of  the 
open  switch  and  plowed  into  the  ties, 
blocking  the  track  as  effectually  as 
fifty  tons  of  iron  and  steel  could  do  it. 

Phoebe  did  not  wait  to  see  what 
would  happen  afterward.  She  had 
done  her  part;  there  would  be  no  col- 
lision; and  they  could  not  blame  her 
father  for  something  that  he  had  no 
hand  in.  She  was  safe  in  Mrs.  Han- 
nah's kitchen  by  the  time  the  special 
whistled  for  the  station;  and  when  the 
train  rattled  up  and  the  sounds  of  the 
fray  floated  across  the  tracks  to  her 
refuge,  she  hid  her  face  in  Mrs.  Han- 
hah's  apron  and  cried  as  any  other 
little  girl  might  whose  father  and 
uncle  were  in  the  thick  of  a  battle. 

"There,  there,  Pha-be,  girl;  don't 
cry,  dear;  they'll  be  all  right,"  com- 
forted Mrs.  Hannah,  and  she  was  still 
trying  to  console  Phabe  when  Tom 
Norman  ran  in. 

"Where  is  she  ?  Where  Is  the  little 
girl  that's  got  more  sense  and  sand 
than  all  the  rest  of  us  put  together  ?  " 

Pha»be  looked  up  quickly.  "  Oh, 
Uncle  Tom,  where's  pa  ?   Is  he  hurt  ?  " 

"No,  he's  all  right;  only  they're 
about  to  smother  him  with  praise.  Mr. 
Johnson's  over  at  the  station,  and  he 
wants  to  see  you." 

Five  minutes  later  a  shy  little  girl 
with  a  tear-stained  face  was  led  into 
the  presence  of  the  superintendent, 
who  sat  at  the  telegraph  desk  sending 
messages  right  and  left.  He  rose  and 
took  Phrtjbe's  hands  in  his  in  a  way 
that  made  the  little  group  of  trainmen 
forget  for  the  moment  that  he  was  the 
stern  "  old  man"  of  the  division. 

"And  this  is  the  little  girl  who 
ditches  our  engines,  is  it  ? "  he  said 
gravely.  "  What  put  such  a  thing  into 
your  head,  my  child  '!  " 

"Oh,  it  didn't  have  to  be  put  in;  I 
knew  there  would  be  a  head-ender  iJf  I 
didn't  do    something    quick,    and  I 
couldn't  think  of  anything  else." 
Mr.  Johnson  smiled  at  the  ready  re- 
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lapse  into  railway  phrase,  and  said, 
It  was  a  bright  thought;  it  has  saved 
us  a  good  many  dollars,  and  probably 
some  lives,  too.  Now,  if  the  company 
were  a  good  fairy,  like  those  in  the 
story  books,  what  would  you  ask  for  a 
reward  ? 

Phoebe  had  a  sudden  inspiration. 
"  Oh,  Mr.  Johnson,  there's  one  thing 
that  would  make  me  happier  than  any- 
thing else;  if  pa  could  only  make  a 
good  run,  so  we  could  live  in  a  real 
town." 

Mr.  Johnson  looked  around  at  the 
circle  of  friendly  faces.  I  think  your 
father  has  earned  that  for  himself,"  he 
said,  quietly.  "  Is  that  the  only  thing 
you  want  ?  " 

■'Oh,  no,  indeed,"  replied  Phcebe, 
candidly,  "but,  you  see,  if  we  lived  in 
a  town,  perhaps  I  could  get  some  of  the 
other  things.  We  might  happen  to  get 
acquainted  with  somebody  that  had  a 
piano,  and  then,  maybe,  I  could  learn 
to  play,  and " —  Here  Phoebe  sud- 
denly realized  that  she  was  chattering 
— actually  chattering — to  the  man  of 
whom  every  one  on  the  division  stood 
in  awe,  and  she  shut  up  like  an  oyster 
that  had  been  caught  napping  with  its 
shell  open. 

The  superintendent  laughed  at  her 
confusion  and  sat  down  to  finish  his 
telegraphing.  "When  the  general 
manager  hears  that,  I'm  sure  he'll  be 
sorry  that  the  company  doesn't  run  a 
piano  factory,"  he  said;  whereat  the 
men  laughed  too. 

Mr.  Johnson  had  a  little  private  con- 
versation with  Artley  and  Norman 
that  night  after  Phoebe  had  gone  back 
to  Mrs.  Hannah,  and  several  things 
came  of  it.  For  one,  the  engineer  got 
his  smart  "eight-wheeler  "  and  a  pas- 
senger run  with  the  promptness  that 
characterizes  Western  railway  promo- 
tion when  the  head  of  the  department 
makes  up  his  mind;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  Norman  found  his  way  smoothed 
for  a  transfer  in  a  most  miraculous 
manner.  A  third  event  growing  out  of 
the  same  talk  concerned  Phoebe,  but 
she  knew  nothing  about  it  until  one 
day  after  they  were  settled  in  a  com- 
fortable cottage  in  a  "real  town,"  a 
van  drove  up  to  the  door  with  a  piano. 
It  was  a  gift  from  the  railway  company 
to  Phoebe;  and  on  a  silver  plate  just 
above  the  keyboard  was  the  inscrip- 
tion— 

To  Miss  Phoebe  Artley, 
For  meritorious  services  on  the  night 
of  September  sixth,  at 
Orival  Junction. 

— Frances  Lynde,  in  the  Outlook. 


Three  Weddings  in  One. 


A  unique  wedding  anniversary  will 
be  celebrated  in  the  early  autumn, 
when  a  daughter  will  be  married  on 
her  parents'  silver  wedding  day,  which 
is  also  the  fiftieth  wedding  anniversary 
of  her  maternal  grandparents.  Thus, 
the  golden  and  silver  wedding  of 
mother  and  daughter  will  be  marked 
by  the  added  festivities  of  the  grand- 
daughter's bridal.  The  grandmother, 
grand  dame  to  the  finger  tips,  and 
only  sixteen  when  married  herself,  is 
a  magnificent  example  of  what  life  is 
doing  for  women  now,  being  as  full  of 
energy  and  interest  in  many  benevo- 
lent and  charitable  schemes  as  "a 
woman  of  forty;  "  she  had  never  relin- 
quished her  place  in  society,  is  a  club 
woman,  and  expects  to  celebrate  her 
diamond  wedding  anniversary.  Both 
the  mothers  will  wear  their  white 
satin  wedding  gowns;  but  the  low 
neck  of  the  grandmother's  will  be 
covered  with  a  broad  shoulder-collar 
of  cloth  of  gold,  and  her  slippers  will 
be  of  the  same.  The  silver  wedding 
gown  is  to  have  sleeves  and  collar  of 
silver-brocaded  satin,  and  silver-fin- 
ished slippers  will  be  worn  with  it. 
The  bride  of  the  day  will  wear  the 
superb  veil  and  laces  which  were  first 
worn  by  her  grandmother;  and  the 
clergyman  who  is  to  perform  the  cere- 
mony married  her  father  and  mother, 
and  is  a  son  of  the  clergyman  who 
married  her  grandparents. 

The  same  church  will  be  the  scene 
of  the  third  wedding,  and  the  recep- 
tion will  be  held  in  the  home  to  which 
the  first  bride  came  after  her  honey- 
moon. Gold  and  white  chrysanthe- 
mums will  be  used  in  great  masses  for 


decoration,  and  wherever  possible  they 
will  be  arranged  in  silver  vases  and 
bowls.  Abundant  use  will  also  be  made 
of  silvered  wicker  baskets  in  disposing 
of  the  queenly  blossoms.  After  the 
"  Virginia  reeil,"  which  the  bride  will 
dance  with  her  grandfather,  the  bride 
and  groom  will  start  in  their  own  dog- 
cart for  a  driving  trip  in  which  they 
will  retrace  the  honey  moon  trip  of 
fifty  years  ago;  but  what  that  route  is 
little  birds  must  not  tell,  for  that 
would  spoil  the  fun. — From  "Chat," 
in  Demorest's  Magazine  for  August. 


Gems  of  Thought. 


Happy  it  were  for  us  all  if  we  bore 
prosperity  as  well  and  wisely  as  we 
endure  adverse  fortune. — Southey. 

Riches  do  not  consist  in  having  more 
gold  and  silver,  but  in  having  more  in 
proportion  than  our  neighbors. — 
Locke. 

We  must  distinguish  between  felicity 
and  prosperity;  for  prosperity  leads 
often  to  ambition  and  ambition  to  dis- 
appointment. — Landor. 

Death  is  natural  to  a  man,  but  slavery 
unnatural;  and  the  moment  you  strip 
a  man  of  his  liberty  you  strip  him  of 
all  his  virtues;  you  convert  his  heart 
into  a  dark  hole,  in  which  all  the  vices 
conspire  against  you. — Burke. 

Reformation  is  a  work  of  time.  A 
national  taste,  however  wrong  it  may 
be,  cannot  be  totally  changed  at  once; 
we  must  yield  a  little  to  the  preposses- 
sion which  has  taken  hold  on  the  mind 
and  we  may  then  bring  people  to  adopt 
what  would  offend  them  if  endeavored 
to  be  introduced  by  violence. — Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds. 

What  I  do  and  ever  shall  regret  is 
the  time  which,  while  young,  I  lost  in 
mere  idleness  and  in  doing  nothing. 
This  is  the  common  effect  of  the  incon- 
sideracy  of  youth,  against  which  I  beg 
you  will  be  most  carefully  upon  your 
guard.  The  value  of  moments,  when 
cast  up,  is  immense  if  well  employed; 
if  thrown  away,  their  loss  is  irrecover- 
able. Every  moment  may  be  put  to 
some  use,  and  that  with  much  more 
pleasure  than  if  unemployed. — Lord 
Chesterfield:  Letters  to  his  Son,  Feb. 
16,  1748. 

The  young  men  of  to-day  do  not  seem 
to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  idea  of  civic 
greatness.  They  seem  to  lean  towards 
the  material  idea  of  bigness  as  consti- 
tuting a  city's  grandeur.  But,  if  the 
material  idea  should  triumph  and  real- 
ize itself  in  a  future  city  of  visible  size, 
indifferent  to  the  quality  of  life  lived  in 
it,  then  its  future  thoughtful  citizen 
will  be  compelled  to  look  back  for  the 
truly  greater  city  to  the  time  when  it 
was  small  in  territory,  but  great  in  its 
recognition  of  the  powers  of  man's 
mind  and  soul. — Rev.  Percy  Browne. 

If  by  gaining  knowledge  we  destroy 
our  health,  we  labor  for  a  thing  that 
will  be  useless  in  our  hands;  and  if  by 
harassing  our  bodies  (though  with  a 
design  to  render  ourselves  more  useful) 
we  deprive  ourselves  of  the  abilities 
and  opportunties  of  doing  that  good 
we  might  have  done  with  n  meaner 
talent,  which  God  thought  sufficient 
for  us,  by  having  denied  us  the  strength 
to  improve  it  to  that  pitch  which  men 
of  stronger  constitutions  can  attain  to, 
we  rob  God  of  so  much  service,  and 
our  neighbor  of  all  that  help  which  in  a 
state  of  health,  with  moderate  knowl- 
edge, we  might  have  been  able  to  per- 
form. He  that  sinks  his  vessel  by 
overloading  it,  though  it  be  with  gold 
and  silver  and  precious  stones,  will 
give  his  owner  but  an  ill  account  of  his 
I  voyage. — Locke. 

The  treasures  of  the  Bank  of  Prance 
are  said  to  be  better  guarded  than 
those  of  any  other  bank  in  the  world. 
At  the  close  of  business  hours  every  day, 
when  the  money  is  put  into  the  vaults 
in  the  cellar,  masons  at  once  wall  up 
the  doors  with  hydraulic  mortar.  Water 
is  then  turned  on  and  kept  running  until 
the  cellar  is  flooded.  A  burglar  would 
have  to  work  in  a  diving  suit  and  break 
down  a  cement  wall  before  he  could 
even  start  to  loot  the  vaults.  When 
the  officers  arrive  the  next  morning, 
the  water  is  drawn  off,  the  masonry  is 
torn  down  and  the  vaults  opened. 


Fashion  Notes. 


New  handkerchiefs  have  the  edges 
embroidered  in  deep  points. 

Neglige  jackets  are  made  of  Dresden 
taffeta,  with  elaborate  trimminjirs  of 
embroidered  lace. 

Parasols  of  Dresden  silk  are  made 
perfectly  plain  and  have  wood  sticks, 
some  of  them  painted  white. 

One  lovely  comb  is  surmounted  by  a 
bit  of  gold  or  silver  filigree,  and  often 
iucrusted  with  diamonds  if  the  wearer 
be  of  an  extravagant  turn  of  mind. 

The  new  designs  for  decorating  um- 
brella handles  consist  chiefly  of  intri- 
cate webs  or  wires  of  gold  or  silver 
wrought  about  a  handle  of  polished 
wood. 

A  comb  in  exquisite  leaf  shape  recent- 
ly noted  was  of  shell  almost  as  clear 
and  light  hued  as  amber.  On  the 
brightly- polished  surface  was  a  delicate 
filigree  of  gold  extending  over  one  side. 

Lace  handerchiefs  are  very  fashion- 
able, and  whether  made  of  insertion 
and  edging  with  a  tiny  square  of  linen 
lawn,  or  with  lace  and  embroidery,  are 
equally  popular. 

Other  suggestions  for  autumn  fash- 
ions comprise  "drap  passan," — a  fine 
check  in  wool  and  silk  fabric,  in  vivid 
autumnal  colorings,  for  walking  suits, 
—  "drap  Cologne,"  in  all  shades,  the 
black  and  silver  combined  being  very 
stylish,  and  the  "  drap  Nuremburg," 
for  golf  costumes. 

A  pretty  collarette  is  made  of  wide 
lace  gathered  into  a  band.  The  collar 
is  of  silk,  and  is  trimmed  with  half  a 
dozen  small  rosettes,  from  each  of  which 
a  band  of  ribbon  extends  down  just  to 
the  edge  of  the  collar,  where  another 
rosette  is  placed,  a  couple  of  ends  of 
ribbon  falling  below. 

A  London  correspondent  to  the  New 
York  'Home  Journal  writes  that  "  pe- 
luche  antique,"  in  every  shade  of  color 
and  black,  is  to  be  used  for  dinner 
toilettes,  mingled  with  drap  mayence 
and  droguet  lance,  decorate  with  novel 
passementerie  and  braid  guipui-e  in 
different  patterns  with  insertions  in 
rich  Parisian  combinations,  also  to  be 
trimmed  with  sable,  smoke  fox  or 
"  putois." 

For  tea  gowns  and  blouses  or  negligee 
jackets,  the  "  Congleton  spun  silk  "  is 
displayed  in  cream,  white,  blue,  cherry, 
or  dark  green;  or  in  fine  stripes,  tiny 
stars,  or  crescents  in  white  or  dark  red, 
gray,  or  purple  ground.  "The  neg- 
ligee jackets  "  are  made  with  yokes, 
frilled  on  the  edge  with  lace;  a  gauged 
lace,  surah,  or  chiffon  front  falling 
loose  over  the  skirt,  and  a  belt  fastened 
at  the  back,  with  full  rosettes. 


Humorous. 


If  a  bicycle's  known  as  a  "  bike," 
A  tricycle  must  be  a  "  trike," 

And  when  the  winter  comes  round. 

It  will  doubtless  be  found 
That  an  icicle  goes  as  an  "  Ike." 

—Washington  Star. 

It  shouldn't  be  hard  for  a  maiden  to 
tie  a  knot  with  the  young  man  whom 
she  can  twist  'round  her  finger. — The 
Household. 

Ikey  (who  has  been  asked  by  Mr. 
Smith  to  ride  the  horse  up  and  down  to 
show  him  off):  "Say,  meester,  are 
you  puying  or  selling  ?  " — Judge. 

Lawyer  Quibble:  "What  was  the 
greatest  trial  you  ever  presided  over. 
Judge?"  Judge  Kid  by  :  "Bringing 
up    ten    daughters,  sir!" — Harper's. 

Bachelor  :  "I  am  told  that  a  married 
man  can  live  on  half  the  income  that  a 
single  man  re(iuires."  Married  Man  : 
"  Yes,  he  has  to." — New  York  Weekly. 

"No,  Victor,"  said  Atlanta,  pen- 
sively; "  how  can  I  be  yours  when  our 
cycle  club,  'The  Bloomers,'  has  just 
taken  for  its  motto,  '  Divided  we  stand, 
united  we  fall '  ?  " — Life. 

Teacher  :  "  Which  letter  is  the  next 
one  to  the  letter  'H'?"  Boy: 
"  Dunno,  ma'am.'  Teacher:  "What 
have  I  on  both  sides  of  my  nose?" 
Boy:    "Freckles,  ma'am." — Tid-Bits. 

The  Chinese  stamp  bars  or  ingots  of 
gold  or  silver  with  their  weight  and 
fineness,  and  pass  them  from  hand  to 
band  as  coin. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Housekeepers  now  find,  in  the  shops 
where  such  things  are  kept,  hollow  glass 
rolling  pins.  Into  the  empty  space  is 
packed  chopped  ice  to  keep  up  the 
desirable  chilling  of  the  pastry,  the  ice 
being  kept  in  place  by  a  detachable 
cover. 

In  localities  where  the  cooking  water 
is  hard  and  lime  is  precipitated,  mak- 
ing a  crust  upon  the  inside  of  the  kettle, 
a  clean  oyster  shell  kept  in  the  tea 
kettle  is  said  to  attract  the  lime  to 
itself,  while  the  kettle  is  quite  free 
from  it  and  remains  in  good  order. 

It  seems  as  if  every  one  in  these  ad- 
vanced days  ought  to  realize  that  the 
stocking  supporter  should  not  be  a 
bandage  put  around  the  leg  below  the 
knee,  which,  if  tight  enough  to  hold  up 
the  stocking,  is  also  tight  enough  to 
restrict  free  circulation  of  the  blood 
though  the  limbs,  and  cause,  perhaps, 
much  harm. 

Oysters  come  nearer  to  milk  than 
almost  any  other  common  food  material 
as  regards  both  the  amounts  and  the 
relative  proportions  of  nutrients  and 
their  food  values.  Of  equal  weights 
of  milk  and  oysters,  i.  e.,  their  values 
for  supplying  the  body  with  material 
to  build  up  its  parts,  repair  its  wastes 
and  furnish  it  with  heat  and  energy 
would  be  pretty  nearly  the  same. 

Currant  ice  made  of  the  fresh  fruit 
has  a  beautiful  color,  and  is  exceeding- 
ly nice  to  serve  with  plain  creams.  To 
prepare  it  soak  a  tablespoonful  of  gela- 
tine half  an  hour  in  enough  cold  water 
to  cover  it,  then  pour  over  it  a  half 
pint  of  boiling  water,  and  add  one  pint 
of  granulated  sugar,  one  of  currant 
juice,  one  of  cold  water  and  the  juice  of 
one  lemon.  Freeze  and  cover  well  until 
required. 

Though  papers  for  pantry  shelves 
look  very  dainty  when  fresh,  oilcloth 
in  white  or  a  light  color  is  much  better 
to  use  in  every  place  that  is  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  food.  It  can  be  wiped 
as  often  as  dusty  or  otherwise  soiled 
without  injury.  If  one  chooses  the 
tissue  papers  used  for  china  closets 
may  be  used  on  the  edges  of  the  shelves. 
The  floor  of  the  pantry,  unless  of  hard 
wood  or  even  close  and  well  painted, 
should  also  be  covered  with  oilcloth  or 
linoleum. 

The  first  thing  to  do  when  one's 
clothing  catches  fire  is  to  smother  the 
flames  with  a  blanket,  a  coat  or  any- 
thing made  of  wool.  If  a  person  is 
severely  burned,  the  clothing  should  be 
removed  by  cutting,  great  care  being 
used  not  to  tear  off  the  skin.  Dress 
the  burns  immediately  with  either  car- 
ron  oil,  vaseline  or  olive  oil  mixed  with 
white  of  an  egg.  Old  linen  cloths 
saturated  with  any  one  of  the  above 
remedies  must  be  applied  directly  to 
the  burned  surface.  Next  to  the  linen 
lay  on  smoothly  sheet  wadding  or  col- 
ton  batting  and  bandage  to  keep  the 
dressing  in  place.  If  the  burns  are 
extensive,  it  is  important  to  keep  the 
patient  warm  and  give  stimulants 
freely. 

An  Awful  Time. 


There  is  a  little  maiden 

Who  has  an  awful  time ; 
She  has  to  hurry  awfully 

To  get  to  school  at  nine. 
She  has  au  awful  teacher. 

Her  tasks  are  awful  hard  ; 
Her  playmates  all  are  awful  rough 

When  playing  in  the  yard. 
She  has  an  awful  kitty, 

Who  often  shows  her  claws ; 
A  dog  who  jumps  upon  her  dress, 

With  awful  muddy  paws. 
She  has  a  baby  sister, 

With  an  awful  little  nose, 
With  awful  cunning  dimplets. 

With  such  awful  little  toes! 
She  has  two  little  brothers. 

And  they  are  awful  boys. 
With  their  awful  drums  "and  trumpets, 

That  make  an  awful  noiso. 

Do  come,  I  pray  thee,  i;oinmon  senso; 

Come  and  this  muid  defend  ; 
Or  else,  I  fear,  her  awful  life 

Will  have  an  awful  end. 

-The  Lutheran. 


The  rei  of  Brazil,  like  the  mill  of  our 
own  money  table,  is  an  imaginary  coin, 
no  piece  of  that  denomination  being 
coined.    Ten  thousand  reis  equal  $5.45. 
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The  Universal  Force. 


By  Henry  Raymond  Rogers. 
No  object  in  the  whole  universe  is 
more  familiar  to  the  eye  of  man  than 
the  sun,  and  at  the  same  time  there  is 
none  more  deceptive  and  misleading, 
for  it  is  not  what  it  appears  to  be.  Its 
heat  and  dazzle  are  mere  superficial 
appearances.  The  evidences  against 
our  present  system  are  abundant  and 
clear. 

Science  to-day  asserts  and  dem- 
onstrably proves  to  be  true  that  the 
universal  space  in  which  the  sun,  moon 
and  stars  unceasingly  revolve  is  in- 
conceivably cold  and  daric — the  black 
of  infinite  space.  Science  also  asserts 
that  sun  heat  and  sun  light  are  due  to 
the  same  causes  and  subject  to  the 
same  laws.  Thus  sun  light  diminishes 
in  the  direction  of  the  sun  in  the  same 
ratio  as  sun  heat. 

The  sun,  surrounded  by  such  cold 
and  darkness,  cannot  emit,  or  radiate, 
a  single  ray  of  actual  heat  or  light. 
The  sun,  therefore,  can  send  forth  no 
dazzle.  Then  what  is  this  dazzling 
brightness  which  appears  so  real,  and 
which  is  so  largely  due  to  the  sun's 
action  ?  There  is  an  explanation  that 
is  clear  and  satisfactory.  Mighty  cur- 
rents of  force  come  from  the  sun  in- 
visible and  free  through  the  03,000,000 
miles  of  cold  and  darkness  of  space, 
and  awaken  our  atmosphere  to  heat, 
light  and  power.  These  currents  pass 
through  the  void  of  space  instanta- 
neously and  incessantly  and  do  not 
manifest  either  heat  or  light  until  they 
come  into  conflict  with  our  atmosphere. 
Through  the  resistance  offered  to  the 
progress  of  those  currents  by  the 
atmospheric  mass  both  currents  and 
atmosphere  become  aroused  to  activity 
and  heat,  light  and  power  thereby 
become  developed. 

But  where,  it  may  be  asked,  is 
located  the  dazzle  ?  But  one  explana- 
tion of  this  phenomenon  is  possible. 
That  delicate  but  powei'ful  little  optical 
instrument,  the  eye,  offers  the  only 
solution  of  this  problem.  The  light 
thrown  upon  this  subject  by  that  little 
body  now  clears  up  this  mystery  and 
reveals  the  magnitude  of  former 
errors. 

The  eye  is  composed  of  a  convex  cor- 
nea, which,  together  with  the  iris  and 
the  contained  aqueous  humor,  consti- 
tute a  concavo-convex  lens,  through 
the  action  of  which  the  sun's  rays 
become  converged  toward  the  pupil 
and  increased  in  power.  At  the  pupil 
these  rays  fall  upon  the  double  convex 
crystalline  lens  and  become  intensified 
on  their  passage  through  it.  From 
thence  they  pass  through  the  concavo- 
convex  vitreous  body  or  lens  and  be- 
come diverged  and  distributed  over 
the  surface  of  the  retina,  with  dazzling, 
blinding  effects.  Thus,  in  the  depths 
of  the  eye,  this  dazzling  brilliancy  be- 
comes developed,  and  not  at  the  sun 
itself,  not  in  the  93,000,000  miles  of 
darkness  of  space,  neither  in  our  at- 
mosphere. Out  of  the  foregoing  expla- 
nation of  the  sun's  dazzle  a  whole 
philosophy  of  the  sun  and  of  the 
universe  may  be  evolved.  From  its 
lessons  we  learn  that  the  sun  may  be 
cool,  dark  and  habitable,  and  the  abode 
of  life,  intelligence  and  beauty,  and  yet 
the  earth  may  be  heated  and  lighted 
the  same  as  now. 

A  cool,  dark,  habitable  sun  !  What 
momentous  words.  What  power  and 
significance  are  embodied  in  this  factor 
principle  of  a  cold,  dark,  habitable  sun. 
But  this  lesson  is  lost  upon  science  since 
it  fails  to  recognize  in  such  a  sun  one 
of  the  grandest  of  the  sources  of  the 
universal  energy.  This  principle,  there- 
fore, is  revolutionary. 

But  what  are  those  mysterious  sun 
currents  which  we  have  found  actually 
to  issue  from  such  a  cold,  dark,  habit- 
able sun,  and  which  develop  warmth  in 
our  atmosphere,  turn  our  darkness  into 
light,  and  dazzle  the  eye  of  the  be- 
holder ? 

The  sun  has  its  secrets,  yet  its 
secrets  are  simple,  exceedingly  simple. 
Its  grandest  secret  is  embodied  in  a 
single  word,  viz.,  motion. 

The  sun  and  stars  were  set  in  motion 
by  some  inscruitable  process,  and  they 
have  continued  to  move  onward  with 
their  initial  velocity,  magnitude  and 


power.  The  rule  of  science  for  esti- 
mating the  power  embodied  in  a  mass 
of  matter  in  motion  is  to  multiply  its 
weight  in  pounds  by  its  velocity  in  feet 
per  second.  This  law  applies  alike  to 
worlds  and  cannon  balls.  The  power 
of  the  sun  and  stars  is  thus  determined 
by  their  mass  and  their  velocities. 
Thus  the  earth's  mass  consists  of  250,- 
000,000,000  cubic  miles  of  matter,  mov- 
ing with  an  axial  velocity  of  25,000 
miles  per  day,  and  an  orbital  velocity 
of  1,500,000  miles  per  day,  while  the 
sun's  mass  is  1,250,000  times  greater 
than  the  earth  and  moves  with  a 
velocity  of  rotation  of  100,000  miles  per 
day.  What  stupendousness  of  power 
is  here  represented.  The  universal 
force  is  thus  abundantly  accounted  for 
in  the  energy  of  celestial  motion.  The 
sun,  isolated  in  space  and  motionless, 
would  possess  no  more  power  than  a 
microbe.  Then  whence  its  energies  ? 
The  earth  is  a  magnet  with  a  magnetic 
axis  and  poles.  Infcrentially  the  sun 
and  all  stars  are  magnets  polarized  in 
immensity.  Thus  the  sun  and  all  stars 
work  electrically.  The  universal  force, 
therefore,  is  demonstrably  electrical. 
If  the  power  of  a  magnet  be  judged  by 
its  dimensions,  what  electrical  power 
must  be  embodied  in  the  starry  uni- 
verse when  a  terrestrial  magnet,  con- 
structed of  two  cannons,  is  found  capa- 
ble of  holding  up  a  mass  of  matter 
weighing  five  tons  !  Again,  what 
stupendousness  of  magnetic  power  ex- 
ists in  the  starry  host. 

But  electricity  is  not  a  self-existent 
entity.  In  order  to  perform  work  it 
must  be  developed  as  required.  It 
acts,  passes  on.  and  must  be  inces- 
santly renewed  when  operating  on  the 
scale  of  the  universe,  the  same  as  in 
the  scale  of  the  laboratory.  It  is  a 
law  of  electrical  action  that  when  two 
bodies  revolve  on  their  axis  near  each 
other  electrical  currents  become  de- 
veloped and  pass  from  one  to  the 
other.  This  law  acts  on  the  scale  of 
the  universe  in  identically  the  same 
manner  as  on  the  lesser  scale.  The 
sun  and  earth,  whirling  with  infinite 
velocity  in  space,  develop  electrical 
currents  which  pass  to  and  fro  between 
those  bodies  in  a  great  cosmical  circuit. 
Thus  the  sun  and  earth  and  all  star 
worlds  are  actually  vast  electrical  ma- 
chines or  dynamos.  The  sun  and  earth 
thus  become  harnessed  together  and 
work  together  in  harmony  through  the 
medium  of  a  great  terra-solar  circuit. 
The  stars,  too,  thus  work  together. 
All  worlds  are  as  one,  all  force  is  one, 
all  life  is  one,  all  nature  a  unit. 

So  far  as  electrical  action  is  con- 
cerned, space  and  distance  become 
annihilated,  and  the  stars  are  as  if 
standing  side  by  side.  The  most  genial 
influences  of  the  sun,  as  well  as  the 
most  stupendous  electrical  powers,  are 
in  operation  at  Neptune,  2,800,000,000 
miles  distant,  as  effectually  as  at 
Mercury  or  the  earth.  The  gentle  but 
positive  character  of  the  universal 
electrical  force  is  seen  in  the  fact  that 
a  current  may  be  transmitted  across 
the  ocean  through  the  medium  of  a 
wire  simply  by  employing  a  percussion 
cap  and  a  tear  for  a  battery. 

Upon  the  action  of  the  currents  of 
the  terra-solar  circuit  depends  all 
physical  phenomena  of  the  earth— its 
heat,  light  and  dazzle,  its  gravitative 
and  chemical  actions,  etc.  In  the 
words  of  Wm.  H.  Preece,  the  dis- 
tinguished electrician  of  London,  "All 
physical  phenomena,  every  form  of 
force,  without  a  single  exception,  may 
be  traced  to  the  mere  transformation 
of  the  electrical  energy." 

To  briefly  sum  up  our  study  of  the 
nature,  the  cause  and  the  teachings  of 
the  sun's  dazzle,  we  may  say  that  this 
same  universal  electrical  energy,  prod- 
uct of  the  tremendous  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  the  universal  elec- 
trical energy  whose  existence  was  not 
even  suspected  prior  to  the  present 
generation,  is  working  toward  the 
radical  revolution  in  human  thought 
and  science  and  philosophy.  Through 
this  great  revolution  the  sun  of  the 
past  ages,  the  sun  of  our  fathers,  /.  e., 
the  raging  ocean  of  gas  and  fire  and 
flame  of  present  science,  is  fast  giving 
place  to  a  real  sun,  made  on  a  grander 
plan,  and  whose  operations  are  not 
after  the  analogy  of  the  torchlights 


and  heating  furnaces  of  poor  human 
contrivance. 

The  electrical  energy  of  celestial 
motions  is  the  universal  force,  and 
henceforth  must  be  accepted  as  both 
interpreter  and  interpretation  of  the 
manifold  phenomena  that  heretofore 
have  stood  as  confused  and  unrelated 
facts  outside  of  any  perfect  system  of 
cosmical  science. 


FOR  THE 

Farmer's 
Wife. 

Gold  Dttst  Washing  Powder 
is  the  greatest  lielp  that  was 
ever  gi\en  entrance  to  any 
home.  For  the  farmer's  wife, 
who  has  so  many  things  to 
keep  clean,  it  is  the  most  effi- 
cient, most  economical,  most 
helpful  help  that  can  be  pro- 
cured. vSold  everywhere  in 
large  packages,  price  25  cts. 

Ooi.D  Dust  W  vshino  Powder  has 
an  additional  value  to  the  farmer  for 
ilfHtroyins  insects.  Send  usyoiirnanie 
aiHl  atldress  and  we  will  mai!  you  an 
important  hooklet  contuininK  recijies 
lor  making  kerosene  emulsions,  for 
spraying  crops  ami  tnK'sand  livestock. 

THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  CO..  [ 

Chicago,   St.  Louis,   Sew  York,  \ 
Boston,  Philadelphia.  f 


The  Williams  Standard  Typewriter 

Is  a  great  improvement  over  the  old  "  lift  and 
peek"  macbines.  Vou  see  your  writing  while 
writing  it.  No  lifting  of  platen.  No  dirty  riblKin. 
Perfect  alignment.  Weighs  but  16  pounds  Does 
the  finest  work.  Easiest  learned.  No  experiment. 
In  use  3  years.  Adopted  by  liritish  War  Depart- 
ment over  all  the  old-fashioned  "blind"  machines. 
Write  for  sample  work  and  illustrated  catalogue 
and  testimonials. 

PACIFIC  STATES  TYPE  FOUNDRY. 

409  WashinKtOD  St  liSan  Krauciaco. 

Sole  .Agents  for  ("alifornia. 


ONE  MAN  P  P  P 
30  TONS. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  drying-ground  force 
one  man  can,  with  the  Pacific  Prune  Perforator, 
clean  and  perforate  the  skins  of  thirty  tons  of 
fresh  prunes  or  any  other  fruit  In  a  day,  the  work 
all  being  done  on  the  drying  ground  or  in  the 
orchard.  No  fuel;  no  fire;  no  lye;  no  hot  water; 
but  little  cold  water;  no  bloaters.  It  is  by  far  the 
cheapest  machine  on  the  market  and  equal  to  the 
best.   Four  sizes.   Send  for  circular  to 

Sperry  Wire  Works. 

715  nisslon  Street   San  Francisco. 

TREE  -  \A//\SI-I. 

Olive-  Dip. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    \A/.    JAICK-SOIS    dt  CO. 
Sole  AgeDt..     -  No.  886  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


NO  DANGER  IN  ELASTICITY. 

Some  ruaiuifrictun  i  s  admit  that  it'.«  a  good 
thing,  "but  don't  waiit  too  mucli  of  It." 
The  way  they  use  It  rcmlrKls  u.s  of  the  chick- 
en broth  anotlier  fellow  nui<l<^  by  hanging  u 
fowl  so  as  to  cast  a  shadow  on  a  cistern  full 
of  water,  then  season  to  suit  the  taste.  Our 
peopio  like  It  stroncer,  spring  enough  totosw 
aton  of  live  beef  like  an  apple  In  a  mill  rai-o. 
That  style  of  elr'tirlt}'  deniauds  strength 
of  material. 

nCiE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


CABLED  POULTRY  and  GARDEN  FENCE. 

AlsoCubled  Kield  and  Hog  F.  ni  inR,  Siicl  Wet.  Picket 
Lawn  Fence,  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board.  Steel  Gates,  Steel 
Posts,  Steel  Rail,  Tree,  Flower  and  Tomato  Guards. 
C'atalojfue  Free. 

DeKalb  Fence  Co.,33Hie;h  St.,  DeKalb,  III. 

JOHN  WOODLOCK,  General  Agent, 

86  Brale  Street  San  FraiiclHco,  Cat. 


HERCULES 

GEARED  WINDMILL 
IMPROVED  DAVIS 


WINU.MILL. 

Patent  Non-Shrinkable  Tanks, 
Deep-Well  Pumps, 

All  Kinds  of  Pumps. 

Do  not  buy  an  Eastern  machine  when  you  can 
get  a  better  article  made  at  home 
for  less  money. 


The  Board  of  Super  .  i.sors  of  San  Joaquin  county 
are  using  about  twenty  of  my  windmills  for  road 
sprinkling. 

Write  for  Prices. 


R.  F.  WILSON— Dear  Sir:— You  sold  me  in  1892 
two  windmills  (the  Hercules):  one  at  Fowler, 
Fresno  Co.,  and  one  at  Antelope  Valley, Tulare  Co. 
They  have  been  in  constant  use  ever  since  and  not 
a  dollar  of  expense  thus  far.  When  a  mechanic 
builds  a  meritorious  machine,  I  think  it  proper  he 
should  receive  credit.   Yours  truly,  - 

JUDGE  S.  J.  NYE,  Oakland. 


R.  WILSOIN, 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 


Works  I 'or. 

Office 


Main  and  Lincoln  Sts. 

1"  N.  Couimerce  St. 


Business  College, 

iS4  Post  Street,      -  San  FrauclHCO. 

FOR   SEVENTY -FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  CoUeee  instructs  in  Shorthand,  Type- Writing 
Bookkeeping,  Telegraphy,  Penmanship.  Drawing, 
all  the  Entrlish  branclicB,  and  pvcryihin?  pertaining 
to  buRiuesH.  for  full  six  months.  We  have  sixteen 
teachers  and  elve  individual  instruction  to  all  our 
pupils 

A  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering; 

Has  been  est.'ibllshed  under  a  Ihoroiiphly  qiialitied 
Instructor.  The  course  is  thorouiclily  practical. 
Send  for  Circular.  C  S.  HALKY.  Spc 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Eugineering, 

Surveying.  Architecture.  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
7-2  3  /VlrtRK-ET  STREET, 
Sa.n  Fham  isi  u.  Cai,. 
Open  All  Tear.   :  A.  VAN  DER  MAILLEH,  Prea't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chloriaation 
Assay,  $2S:  Blowpipe  Assay.  *I0.  Full  course  of 
assaying.  $5(1.  Established         Send  for  Circular. 


C/ILl)'Oll|ll/l  fttlllj^ 


—  AND  — 

HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

Practical.  Explicit.  Comprehensive.  Embodylug 
the  experience  and  methods  of  liundreds  of  Hiieoesa- 
ful  growers,  and  coMKlltuting  a  trustwonhy  guide 
by  which  the  Inexyjerienced  may  successfully  pro- 
duce the  fruits  for  which  Callfurnla  Is  famous. 
Second  edition,  rev iHi-d  and  enlart'i-d.  Uy  Eiiwahd 
J  Wk  kso.v.  a.  M.,  Assoc.  Prof.  Hortlcultnre  and 
Entomolopy,  University  of  California;  Horticultural 
Editor  Paciftc  Hunil  Pms,  San  Francisco;  Sec  y  Cali- 
fornia State  Horticultural  Society;  Fres  California 
State  Floral  Society,  etc. 

LaTQe  Octax-n.  SS9  Paget,  fully  illtutrattd,  fn  iirr.  S3. 00. 
1>o$tpaid. 

Kou  SAI.K  HV 

Publishers  Pacific  Rural  Press, 

330  Market  StrMt,  9«n  PraacUco,  Cal. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  Aug.  29,  1895. 

FLOUR— We  quote :  Net  cash  prices  tor  Family 
Extras,  *.S  .35(aS  4.5  IB  bbl:  Bakers'  Extras,  $3  15® 
$3  25:  Superfine,  $2  35m  60  bbl. 

WHEAT— No.  1  Shipping  Wheat  is  quotable  at 
92!4c  per  ctl  for  No.  1  and  93%.c  for  choice.  Mill- 
ing Wheat,  97'^@$1  02H  per  ctl. 

BARLEY— Feed,  fair  to  good,  57i4@60o;  choice, 
61M@62!4c;  Brewing,  67'/4@75c. 

OATS  — We  quote:  Milling,  9ftc(a$l  00;  Sur- 
prise, $1(8)1  10;  f;i,ncy  feed,  90®95o;  good  to 
choice,  85O>90c;  poor  to  fair,  65@72V4c;  Black, 
nominal;  Gray,  80(a82i4c  f,  ctl. 

CORN— We  quote:  Large  Yellow,  81  10@1  12H; 
small  Yellow,  $1  12'4@1  15  ^  ctl;  White,  $1  10@ 
$1  15. 

RYE— Quotable  at  80@82!/,c  ^  ctl  for  New. 

BUCKWHEAT— Quotable  at  85@95c  *  ctl. 

CRACKED  CORN— Quotable  at  $25  ^  ton. 

OILCAKE  MEAL— Quotable  at  $25  per  ton  from 
the  mill.    Jobbing  lots,  $27  .50. 

MIDDLINGS— Quotable  at  $1B@18  50  "#  ton. 

BRAN— Quotable  at  $11  50@13  *  ton. 

GROUND  BARLEY— Quotable  at  $14  ton. 

HAY— Wheat,  $5'fi  10;  Whi'at  and  Oat,  $6(3)9; 
Oat,  $5®.7  50;  Alfalf;i.  *■')  5ll<«7  50;  Barley,  $5(g» 
$7;  Clover.  «6(a7  50;  Compressed,  $6(^8  50;  Stock, 
$4  50(3)5  50  ^  ton. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  2.5(5)400  bale. 

BEANS— We  quote  as  follows  :  Bayos,  $1  15 
(ai  23;  Butter,  $1  7.5@2  for  small  and  $1  75@2 
for  large;  Pink,  $1  IO@I  25;  Red,  $I(3),1  25;  Lima, 
$5  50(3.6;  Pea.  $2  25(Si2  40;  Small  White,  $2  2.5(3), 
2  40;  Large  White,  $1  90@$2;  Blackeye,  $2@2  25; 
Horse,  $1  25(31  40  ^  ctl. 

SEEDS— We  quote:  Mustard,  Yellow,  13.i(fw2c; 
Brown,  2(a<-i'4c:  Canary,  SM&iiVtc;  Hemp,  4(3> 
4Mc;  Rape,  \)i@2Hc\  Alfalfa,  7c  *  fb;  Flax,  $2  25 
@2  50®  *  ctl. 

POTATOES— Early  Rose,  30@45c  ^  ctl  in  sacks; 
Salinas  Burbanks,  60@85c  ctl  and  35(a50o  ^  ctl 
for  River  Burbanks  In  sacks;  Sweet  Potatoes,  $1  00 
@1  25  ^  ctl. 

ONIONS— Quotable  at  40(ni50c  *  ctl  for  Silver- 
skins. 

GREEN  CORN— Berkeley,  small  crates,  75c(H)$) ; 
Alameda,  large  crates,  $1  50f<?2  00;  Sack  corn, 
75c®$1. 

VARIOUS  —  We  quote:  Bay  Squash,  large 
box,  20@30c;  Cucumbers,  Bay,  1.5@)25c  i?  box; 
Pickles,  40@50c  per  box  for  No.  1  and  25(<i'4iic  for 
No.  2;  Tomatips,  Bay,  largo  box,  20(3' lOc ;  String 
Beans,   l(S'2c  ?  Lima  Hi^ans,  I'  jft  2i/Jf  TB  It). : 

Green  Peas,  I'jf"  J'-zC  'u*  lb  for  garden;  Green 
Peppers,  20@30c  for  Chile,  20(rft35c  for  Bell;  Egg 
Plant,  25(3-400  box ;  Green  Okra,  35®.50c  V  box ; 
Turnips,  50c  ^  ctl ;  Beets,  50c  IS  sack ;  Carrots,  .5llc; 
Cabbage,  65@7.5c  »*  ctl;  Garlic,  2®2Hc  ^  ft; 
Cauliflower,  50@60c  IS  dozen;  Dried  Peppers,  13® 
15c  IS  ft;  Parsnips,  7,5c     ctl;  Lettuce,  10c  if^doz. 

FRESH  FRUIT— Apples— No.  1  grades, 25@50c  V 
box  for  Green  and  35(S!65c  TS  box  for  Red.  Crab 
Apples,  30@50c  "it*  box. 

Berries- Strawberries,  Sharpless,  $2@3  .50  per 
chest;  Longworth,  $4®>6;  Raspberries,  $4®(7  IS 
chest;  Blackberries,  1  25@2  .50  ^  chest;  Huckle- 
berries, 2(3)4c  TS  B). 

Canteloupes  —Quotable  at  40c@75  ^  crate. 
Nutmeg  melons,  25®40c  a  box. 

Figs— Black,  doublelayers,  75c@$l ;  single  layers, 
35(S>.50c  box. 

Grapes— Quotable  at  l.5@35c  19  box  for  black, 
20@.30c  for  soft  white  varieties,  and  30@40c  for 
Muscat.  Tokay,  .30@.50c  '#  box;  Seedless,  50@60c 
^  box. 

Plums— Quotable  at  20@30c  1?  box.  Prunes, 
25®40c  *  box.    Egg  Plums,  $1.5@20  f,  ton. 

Pears— Bartleit,  75c(S)$l  25  a  box  for  No.  1.  In 
bulk,  $2.5@40  *  ton. 

Peaches— Quotable  at  .30@.60c  in  boxes  and  20®40c 
in  baskets;  in  bulk,  $l.5(3i25  Tft  ton. 

Watermelons— Quotable  at  $3®$8  H  hundred. 

CITRUS  FRUIT— We  quote:  Mexican  Limes, 
$3@4  box;  California  Lemons,  $1@$2  for 
common  and  $2  50@3  per  box  for  good  to  choice. 

HONEY — We  quote;  Comb,10@llc;  water  white, 
extracted,  5@5V2c;  light  amber,  extracted,  5c; 
dark  amber,  4@4'/jC  TS  ft. 

BEESWAX— Quotable  at  24@26c  lb. 

BUTTER — Creamery— Fancy,  24@25c;  seconds, 
22@23c  ^  ft.  Dairy— Fancy,  21o;  good  to  choice, 
18@20c;  lower  grades,  13@17c;  pickled,  15@17c; 
tlrkin,  13(3  15c. 

CHEESE— We  quote:  Choice  to  fancy,  5H®7c; 
fair  to  good,  .5c;  Eastern.  Il@12i4c  IS  ft- 

EGGS— Quotable  at  15®20c  ^  dozen  for  store 
and  20®25c  for  ranch;  Eastern,  15®  17c;  selected 
white  Eastern,  20(i/  21c. 

POULTRY— We  quote  as  follows :  Live  Turkeys 
—  Gobblers,  12®14c;  Hens,  12®14c  tb;  Roosters, 
$4@4  .50  for  old,  and  $.S  .50@4  for  .voung;  Broilers, 
$1  75@2  00  for  small  and  $2  .50®3  IH)  for  large;  Hens. 
$4  0O@5OO;  Ducks,  $3  0(.)@4  .50  for  both  old  and 
young;  Geese,  $1®1  25  ^  pair;  Goslings.  $1  25® 
1  75;  Pigeons,  $1  25((i'l  .50  IS  doz.  for  old  and  young. 

HOPS— O,uotable  at  4®6c  *  B). 

HIDES  AND  SKINS— Quotable  as  follows: 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  .56  lbs  up.  1*  lb. . .  10Vi@— c    OH®— c 

Medium  Steers.  48  to  56  lbs  9!4@—  8!/j@— 

Light,  42  to  47  pounds   — @8H      — ®8 

Cows,  over  50  lbs   8'/2@—       — @8 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs   — ®8 

Stags   — @7         — @5 

Kips,  17  to 30  lbs   ...   — @7        — @6 

Veal  Skins,  10  to  17  lbs   — @8         — ®7 

Calf  Skins,  5  to  10  lbs   — ®10       — ®8 

Dry  Hides,  over  16  lbs  18  @—     13  @— 

Dry  Ktps  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs. .  14   ®—     10  @— 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   — ®20     14  @15 

Pelts,  Shearlings,  10®20c  each;  do,  short,  30®40c 
each;  do,  medium,  .50®()0c  each;  do,  long  wool.  60(3) 
70c each;  Deer  Skins, summer, 30o;  do, good  medium, 
15®)25c;  do,  winter.  10®1.5c  ft;  Goat  Skins,  20® 
350  a  piece  tor  prime  to  perfect,  10®20c  for  dam- 
aged, and  .5c  each  for  Kids. 

TALLOW— We  quote  :  Refined,  6c;  crude  4^(u: 
4?gc;  country  tallow,  4@4Mc;  grease,  3@3i4c  ft. 

WOOL— From  Thomas  Denigan,  Son  &  Co.'s 
wool  review:  Receipts  of  Wool  are  confined  to 
early  shearings  from  coast  and  San  Joaquin 
plains.  Much  of  this  slock  is  very  dirty,  short  and 
trashy,  and  difficult  to  place  even  at  the  extremely 
low  prices  quoted.  Only  a  few  small  parcels  of 
light  Fall  have  as  yet  been  received,  and  these 
have  not  been  strictly  free,  but  they  have  found 
buyers  at  7  to  8c.  Scourers  will  start  in  again  by 
September  1st,  when  it  is  hoped  trade  will  revive 
and  prices  will  be  full  up  for  all  choice  free  stock. 
Already  one  of  the  scourers  (who  has  recently  re- 
turned from  the  country)  is  making  preparations 
for  extensive  business,  and  has  bought  as  a 
"  starter  '  a  large  line  of  Pall  and  Oregon  Wool. 

We  quote  spring: 
0to8  mootbs,  San  Joaquin, ,, ,  — ®— c 


6  to  8  months  Calaveras  and  foothUl,  free. . .— @— c 

Do,  defective  6@8c 

Northern,  good  to  choice  I2@13!4c 

Do,  defective  8®10c 

New  lambs  and  fall  clips  5@6Hc 

We  quote  Nevada  spring: 

Light  and  choice  9®llc 

Heavy  6®8c 

Fall- 
Short,  trashy  San  Joaquin  plains  3@5c 

Good  San  Joaquin  plains  4®6c 

Southern  and  Coast  4@6o 

Mountain  Wools,  light  and  free  6@7c 

Mountain  Wools,  defective  and  heavy  5®6c 

Middle  counties,  tree  7®8c 

Middle  counties,  defective  


Review  of  the  Dried  Fruit  Market. 


San  Francisco,  August  28,  189.5. 
Thf^  condition  of  business  in  the  dried  fruit 
line  duiing  the  week,  and  as  we  write  on 
Wednesday,  is  one  of  pure  speculation— at 
least  so  far  as  the  buying  element  is  con- 
cerned. There  is  as  yet  almost  no  consump- 
tive demand  in  the  East  and  so  nobody  is  un- 
der any  necessity  to  buy — and,  in  fact,  nobody 
buys  unless  he  thinks  he  is  getting  a  very 
low  price.  There  is  a  large  carry-over  of  our 
fruits,  ample  to  answer  any  sudden  demand, 
and  this  of  course  has  an  important  influence 
in  maliing  a  dull  market.  Another  conserva- 
tive influence  is  the  fact  that  in  former  sea- 
sons purchases  carried  East  in  August  and 
early  in  September  have  suffered  from  heat 
both  in  transit  and  in  Eastern  storage;  and 
people  skilled  in  the  business  do  not  care  to 
stock  up  with  California  fruits  until  what  is 
known  as  the  "fall  chill  "  sets  in.  Any  one  of 
these  facts,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
large  apple  crop  in  the  East  and  Southwest, 
would  exert  a  depressing  effect  both  upon  the 
volume  of  business  and  upon  prices,  and  all 
coming  together  as  they  have  this  season, 
they  have  well  nigh  brought  paralysis  in  the 
August  trade. 

Prunes. 

I'runes  have  been  a  good  deal  knocked  about 
during  the  week,  but  have  held  their  own  at 
the  figures  named  in  our  review  of  last  week. 
A  very  prominent  commission  man  said  to- 
day: "  Bedrock  has  been  reached.  The  crop 
can  be  marketed  at  not  less  than  4  cts.  As 
time  goes  on,  and  when  the  goods  begin  to  go 
into  the  hands  of  retailers,  it  will  be  possible, 
in  my  judgment,  to  get  a  quarter  to  a  half 
cent  more  than  at  this  time.  The  damage, 
however,  at  4  cts.  has  been  done.  It  looks  as 
if  the  operators  in  green  prunes  had  been 
caught  on  a  very  narrow  margin,  though  they 
will  be  helped  out  by  the  unusually  heavy 
percentage  of  the  larger  sizes.  If  they  lose, 
it  will  be  their  fault,  for  their  eagerness  has 
brought  about  the  present  situation.  It  is  a 
question  in  every  mind,  however,  if  it  is  not 
better  all  around  than  if  our  people  were 
standing  out  for  higher  figures,  for  at  4  and 
4*4  cts.  our  product  will  take  the  market.  At 
these  prices  f.  o.  b.,  California  prunes  cost 
less  laid  down  in  the  Eastern  markets  than 
foreign  goods.  I  see  no  reason  to  apprehend 
lower  prices.  I  am  encouraged  in  this  belief 
because  the  prune  is  now  as  staple  as  sugar. 
Every  well-regulated  grocery  store  has 
always  an  ample  stock  on  hand,  and  conditions 
that  atfect  the  marketing  of  other  fruit  prod- 
ucts having  nothing  to  do  with  prunes."  This 
is  the  talk  of  a  merchant  of  standing  who 
spoke  evidently  as  he  believed.  It  is  very 
certain  that  the  situation  in  San  Francisco,  as 
understood  by  the  commission  merchants,  does 
not  to-day  warrant  a  higner  figure  than  4c  for 
the  four  sizes,  and  that  sales  could  not  be 
made  at  an  advance  on  that  figure. 

And  yet,  in  apparent  contradiction  to  this, 
we  have  a  letter  from  the  manager  of  a  co- 
operative association  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley 
reporting  ".safes  of  several  carloadH  of  laroe 
pntiie.s  duriiHi  tlic  week  ending  last  Saturday  on 
the  haais  of  4%  cents  for  the  four  sizes.'''  To 
this  positive  statement  it  is  added  that  "calls 
have  been  made  for  more  than  could  be  fur- 
nished on  that  basis."  Now  there  are  two 
explanations  of  this  apparent  contradiction — 
either  the  Santa  Clara  county  association  has 
been  able  to  find  buyers  at  better  prices  than 
the  trade  in  this  citj'  or  the  reported  rates 
have  been  made  under  conditions  which  are 
not  explained  in  the  note  above  quoted.  It  is 
possible  that  it  was  not  tlie  four  sizes  which 
were  sold  but  " large  prunes"  sold  "on  the 
basis  of  4V^c  for  the  four  sizes."  We  shall 
endeavor  to  clear  up  the  discrepancy  in  our 
next  issue.  As  the  matter  stands,  however, 
we  have  it  from  half  a  dozen  city  sources  that 
not  above  4  cents  is  possible  at  this  time,  and 
from  the  manager  of  the  association  above 
referred  to  that  he  is  actually  making  sales 
on  the  basis  of  4%c. 

Peaches. 

The  market  is  fairly  quotable  at  4(?/i4%  f.  o. 
b.  for  inferior  Chinese  stock.  Many  white 
growers  make  no  better  goods  than  the  Chi- 


nese. Higher  grades  attractively  cured  and 
carefully  handled  do  not,  of  course,  come  un- 
der this  category.  There  is  no  demand  and 
nothing  doing  in  these  grades.  There  is 
practically  no  demand  from  any  source  for 
peaches,  except  from  Chicago.  Eastern  points 
cannot  be  interested  at  any  price. 

Apricots. 

This  product  is  devoid  of  interest  and  is 
quotable  at  about  S@S%.  It  is  doubtful,  how- 
ever, if  five  carloads  could  be  bought  at  9  cts. 
In  the  absence  of  a  consumptive  demand  re- 
tailers have  no  call  to  stock  up  at  this  time, 
while,  as  we  have  stated  in  former  issues, 
the  statistical  situation  supports  higher  ideas 
as  to  values  for  apricots,  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  they  are  greatly  effected  by  low  prices  in 
other  lines.  They  are  held  at  prices  which 
make  them  a  luxury  and  altogether  out  of 
proportion  to  the  price  of  peaches.  Whether 
apricots  can  be  successfully  marketed  at 
double  the  price  of  peaches,  and  upwards,  is 
certainly  questionable.  One  explanation  of 
the  slowness  of  the  apricot  movement  is  that 
the  holders  of  carried-over  stock  are  system- 
atically supplying  buyers  at  less  than  quota- 
tions for  new  stock.  We  hear  of  a  sale  of 
Moorparks  at  13o  delivered  in  New  York, 
equivalent  to  10c  here.  This  lot  is  described 
as  extra  fancy. 

Raisins. 

The  raisin  situation  is  characterized  by  a 
guerilla  competition  among  packers  for  orders. 
No  price  has  been  made  for  loose  stock  and  no 
sales  of  London  layers  except  at  90  cts.  Sep- 
tember shipments  are  being  quoted  all  the 
way  from  11.0.5  to  $1.35.  Many  vineyards  will 
be  neglected  this  year  and  left  to  be  har- 
vested by  hogs.  This  information  has  been 
widely  disseminated  in  the  East  but  has  had 
no  influence  upon  trade. 

Almonds. 

We  hear  of  sales  this  week  at  S%  cents  for 
I.  X.  L.s,  Nonpareils  and  Ne  Plus  Ultras,  and 
7%  for  Languedocs.  The  condition  of  the  crop 
justifies  higher  prices  and  people  prominent  in 
the  business  are  free  to  predict  that  prices 
will  rule  higher.  Shelled  Almonds  are  quota- 
ble from  13c  to  16c,  according  to  variety. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Well  =  Fed  Cows 
Wallets. 


Fat 


It  is  a  mistake 
to  starve  a  dairy 
cow.  Put  all  the 
feed  into  her  that 
she  will  hold.  It 
is  a  mistalie  to 
feed  butter  with 
the  sl?im  milk  to 
the  hogs.  Take  it  all  out  of  the  milk 
with-  a  Safety  Hand  Separator,  and 
sell  it  at  the  highest  market  price. 

p.  M.  SHARPLES, 

West  Chester,  Pa, 
Elgin,  Illinois. 
Rutland,  Vermont. 

\A//\NXED  ! 

ANGORA  GOATS. 

state  price  to 

F».  J.  ROGERS, 

AUBURN  CALIFORNIA. 


CMMiaiHSB^Sibte 


six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  ti26  Market  St.,  S.  P.    Al  Prize  Hol- 

steins:  Grade  Milch  Cows.   Fine  Plg-s. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm.  Danville.  Cal. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breederof 
Shorthorn  Cattle.  Poland-China  &  Berkshire  Hogs. 

■JKR.SKY.S  AND  IIOLSTKINS.  from  the  best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock;  also  Tlioroug-hbred  Hogs 
and  Poultry.  AVilliam  Nile.s  &  <!o.,  Los  Angeles. 
Cal..  Breeders  and  Exporter.s.  Established  lu  18T(i. 


M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petalunia.  Registered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.   Both  sexes  for  sale. 


PKTER  SAXE  &  .SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  P.   Animals  tor  sale. 


Poultry. 


A.  BUS<.:HKI<>,  Tracy,  Cal.,  breeder  of  Tliorough- 
bred  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks; 
.50(1  head  young  stock  to  select  from;  single  birds 
from  J2  up:  trios  from  iit  up;  eggs  tl  50  per  setting. 


MANHATTAN  E<Hi  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  .it 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale.  Tillman  &  Beiidid.  S.  F. 


WELLINGTON'.S   IMPROVED    EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.    Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 

CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 

WILLIA.M  NILKS  &  ('O.-LOM  Angi-les.Cal  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  C;iltle  and  Hogs. 


Swine. 


F.  H.  HURKE,(;2K  Market  St..  S.  P.- BERKSHIRES. 


CHAS.  A.  STOWK,  Stockton,  Registered  Berk 
shires. 


M.  MILLKR,  Elisio,  Cal.    Reglsteri-d  Berkshlres. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Poland-China,  Essex  and  Yorkshire  Swine. 


TYLER  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.    Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  ,ind  Essex  Hogs. 


BKKKSHIRKS  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HO<iS, 

Best  Stock;  also  Dairy  Strains  of  Jerseys  and  Hol- 
steins.  Win.  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Est.  1876. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Cori-espondence  solicited. 


J.  H.  <JI.,IDE,  Sacramento.  Very  large  choice  Span- 
ish, French  and  Shropshire  rams.  Bedrock  prices. 


SENOYOUBNAMEaADDRESSONPOST,\LCARDV 
LE  GRAND  POULTRY  RANCH,WE5T  Ri  V  E  R  5 1  D  E.C  Al 
'.\J.i;r«4..?THEY  WILL  SEND  YOU  SOMETHING  USEFUL 


Jilt 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  an<l  Curing. 

This  Is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
In  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hll- 
gard  Prof  WIckson,  Mr.  Chaa.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practic:il  R;itsin  Growers. 

Sold  only  bv  The  Dkwky  Puiii.isniNO  Co.,  or  Its 
agents  at  the'  uniform  prlci^  of  »:{.00,  postage  pre- 
paid.  Orders  should  be  addressed: 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 


«a<»  M»rkot  St.r««t.. 


San  FrMncIa*" 


R.  H.  CRANE,  Petaluma,  Cal.  Southdown  Sheep. 

Short-Horn  BULLS 

ROR  s/\le:. 

ROBERT  ASHBURNER, 

Baden  Station,  San  Mateo  Co.,  CaL 

The  Baden  Farm  Herd  was  established  in  1867, 
with  cows  from  then  recent  importations  of  the 
best  English  Milking  Shorthorns,  since  which 
time  improvement  in  dairy  qualities  has  been 
steadily  kept  in  view. 


IN  THESE  TIMES 

You  Can  Largely  Increase 

Your  Income  by  buying  an  Incu- 
bator and  engaging  In  the  chicken 
business.  Send  stamp  for  our 
c:italogue  of  Incubators,  Wire 
Netting,  Blooded  Fowls  and  Poul- 
try Appliances  generally.  I(e7nem- 
her  the  Hest  is  the  Cheapest.  PACIFIC 
INCUBATOR  CO.,  131T  Castro  St., 
Oakland,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE. 


Three  registered  Holsteiu-Friesian  Bulls.  Extra 
individuals,  with  best  of  pedigrees. 

Fourteen,  eleven  and  six-months-old  Dams. 
Large  producers  of  butter.  Certiticate  of  health 
and  soundness  furnished.  Address: 

M.  D.  ESHLEMAN, 


p.  O.  Box  8757  . 


FRK.SNO,  CAL. 


SAMPLE  American  M  JouiiiaL 

^_        ^_  ^_  (F;stablished  18G1). 

r  B  r  C  Weekly,  *1  a  year.  7  Editors. 

rnttBet«  --"^ 

■    ■  ■  "  "  Free! 


All  about  Bees  and  Honey 


G.W.  YORK  &  CO. 

.'iO  Fifth  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  IliIilNOIS, 


SESSIONS  <&  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

p.  O  Box  686,  Lou  Augeleit,  Cal. 

Our  exhibit  of  BERKSHIRE  SWINE  at  the  State 
Fair  will  be  better  and  larger  than  ever  before  and  all 
Interested  sbould  see  it, 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Observations  by  Mr.  Ohieyer. 


After  the  inspection  season,  which 
was  in  the  main  successful,  and  which 
ended  close  up  to  harvest  time,  a  sea- 
son of  rest  from  active  Granjje  work 
was  to  have  been  expected — and  more 
so  because  of  the  busy  season  that 
should  withdraw  our  minds  and  atten- 
tion from  the  theoretical  to  the  prac- 
tical affairs  of  life. 

The  Grange  j^^ives  us  both  these  feat- 
ures, which  no  other  rural  orj^anization 
does.  It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  our 
organization  is  sharing  in  the  general 
depression  with  the  country  at  large. 
A  number  not  so  well  grounded  have 
disappeared,  and  there  seems  to  be  dis- 
trust and  uncertainty  floating  in  the 
air.  But,  since  the  general  situation 
cannot  become  worse,  and  the  pendu- 
lum has  evidently  begun  to  ascend  in 
the  opposite  direction,  we  should  cheer 
up  and  give  the  rising  barometer  a 
boost  upward.  As  the  sun  comes  to  us 
from  the  mysterious  east,  so  came  the 
depression,  and  the  revival  now  so  wel- 
come has  its  origin  also  in  that  direc- 
tion. While  our  beloved  State  was  the 
last  to  succumb  to  the  evils  of  contrac- 
tion, may  it  not  be  the  last  to  feel  its 
revivifying  influence?  Though  often 
scourged  with  flood  and  fire,  we  were 
always  quick  to  our  feet  and  turned  ad- 
versity to  prosperity.  Already  do  we 
hear  the  hum  of  Eastern  industry  and 
see  the  pleasant  grin  of  a  million  oper- 
ators who  have  their  wages  increased. 

To  contemplate  yonder  field  of  ac- 
tivity is  a  pleasant  digression  from  the 
thought  that  inspired  these  lines.  I 
wanted  to  point  out  that,  with  the  end 
of  the  busy  season  in  the  actual  fields, 
comes  a  time  for  mental  work  and  an 
intelligent  review  of  the  season's  suc- 
cesses and  failures.  How  much  knowl- 
edge gained  from  actual  experience, 
and  how  much  of  it  shall  we  tell  the 
Grange  papers,  and  how  much  shall  we 
take  along  to  the  rapidly  coming  State 
Grange? 

The  Order  in  this  State  contains  as 
high  agricultural  talent  as  exists  any- 
where. Their  lines  of  operations  give 
them  a  greater  and  more  diversified 
field  for  research  and  investigation 
than  may  be  found  elsewhere.  Think 
over  the  experience  of  the  year  and 
tell  us  how  to  succeed  and  how  to  avoid 
pitfalls  and  failures.  I  have  my  eye  on 
dozens  of  leaders,  of  men  and  women, 
within  the  Order  and  without,  who,  by 
their  pen,  could  shed  brilliant  meteors 
over  the  Merced  Convention.  I  would 
name  them,  but  dislike  to  be  personal. 
In  the  Grange  meetings  East,  such 
work  is  allotted  to  members  in  ad- 
vance, and  their  reports  show  these 
duties  well  done.  All  such  work  can  be 
done  best  at  home,  weeks  and  months 
before  the  stated  meetings,  on  subjects 
of  our  own  choosing — on  matters  we 
are  most  familiar  with;  and  thus,  in 
my  judgment  at  least,  the  next  State 
Grange  can  be  made  the  most  profit- 
able and  interesting  of  any  of  its 
predecessors.  We  read  about  agri- 
cultural and  other  associations;  they 
publish  their  programmes,  allot  ques- 
tions to  be  treated  in  writing,  and, 
when  they  appear,  they  are  the  best 
and  most  advanced  thought-of  matters 
of  which  they  speak. 

We  have  many  of  the  same  members 
in  our  organization.  Let  them  come 
prepared  to  act  as  principals  as  well  as 
pupils.  The  field  is  broad  and  deep. 
The  younger  members  can  add  music, 


declamation,  charades,  etc.,  always  de- 
lightfully interesting,  and  remembered 
with  pleasure  for  many  years.  Who 
will  take  up  this  question  and  push  it 
to  a  successful  issue?  Two  journals 
will  be  glad  to  si)read  the  ideas  abroad. 
Surely  it  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to 
more  than  hint  to  gain  attention  and 
approval. 

I  have  just  read  Bro.  Adams'  second 
epistle  on  summer  schools,  as  pub- 
lished in  the  lust  Rural.  It  is  to  me 
an  interesting  paper,  and  the  subject 
deserves  the  serious  attentidn  of  the 
coming  State  meeting.  However,  the 
propriety  of  such  enterprises  needs 
only  to  be  discussed,  and  let  the  mat- 
ter of  location  be  left  for  future  de- 
termination. No  one  could  reasonably 
object  to  Camp  Roache  who  resides  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  but,  as  I  felt 
impelled  to  remark  several  weeks  ago. 
the  denison  of  the  parched  interior  is 
liable  to  select  a  train  that  will  land 
him  in  the  fog  and  surf,  regardless  of 
way  stations.  If  it  were  possible  to 
find  a  suitable  spot  along  ocean  routes 
there  would  be  no  question  regarding 
attendance. 

A  few  days  ago  the  writer  was  in 
Sacramento,  and  while  there,  dropped 
into  the  office  of  the  State  Board  of 
Equalization  to  witness  some  of  the  do- 
ings there.  The  Board  had  invited 
representatives  of  eighteen  counties  to 
appear  and  show  cause  why  their 
assessments  had  fallen  olT  or  why  the 
assessments  should  not  be  raised. 
Several  of  these  were  present  with  the 
county  assessors,  and  of  course,  under 
the  present  condition  of  agriculture, 
some  very  good  reasons  were  given 
why  rates  should  remain  as  fixed,  if, 
indeed,  they  might  not  be  further  re- 
duced to  meet  the  ability  of  farmers  to 
meet  the  necessary  revenue.  While 
listening  to  there  appeals  I  was 
greatly  affected  over  reasons  given  by 
a  certain  class  of  impecunious  citizens 
who  begged  for  mercy.  I  refer  to  cer- 
tain interior  banks.  It  seems  they  do 
business  on  the  money  of  stockholders 
put  into  the  concerns,  which  is  kept 
out  on  interest  among  borrowers.  The 
money  on  hand  and  in  sight  belongs  to 
the  depositors,  and  of  course  is  non- 
assessable, because  it  doi^s  not  belong 
to  the  bank.  Therefore  the  bank  pays 
no  taxes,  except  on  furniture  and 
fixtures,  and  neither  do  the  stock- 
holders. One  bank  kept  no  money  in 
sight  at  all,  saying  all  their  money  was 
in  San  Francisco  on  special  deposit.  Is 
it  not  possible  to  secure  more  favor- 
able legislation  for  these  impoverished 
banks  ?  Why  should  the  assessor 
bother  them  at  all  ?  What  have  the 
Grangers  to  say  on  the  subject  ?  Call 
in  the  single-taxer. 


What  a  Grange  Can  Do. 


It  may  still  occasionally  be  asked, 
What  can  a  Grange  do  and  what  is  it 
good  for  anyway  ?  Now  the  writer 
has  in  mind  the  history  of  a  certain 
Grange  that  has  its  headquarters  not  a 
hundred  miles  from  Yuba  City.  It 
believed  in  the  principle  that  the  office 
should  seek  the  man  and  not  the  man 
the  office.  It  sought  the  good  of  the 
county  irrespective  of  third  party  or 
partisan  effort.  It  had  its  members  in 
the  late  Constitutional  Convention; 
afterward  sent  a  member  to  the  lower 
house  of  Congress;  next  it  had  a  mem- 
ber in  each  of  the  houses  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Legislature,  and,  strangely 
enough,  of  opposite  politics.  Then  it 
had  control  of  the  county  through  its 
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Board  of  Supervisors,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence enjoyed  the  lowest  tax  rate  of 
all  the  sister  counties.  During  all  those 
years  no  political  speech  was  ever  made 
in  the  Grange,  and  no  partisan  spirit 
ever  came  to  the  surface.  It  was  a 
large  and  active  body  of  patriotic  men 
and  women  who  did  their  full  duty  as 
I  loyal  citizens.  All  subordinate  Granges 
cannot  be  so  favorably  situated  or 
wield  such  influence,  but  all  can  try, 
and  by  trying  cannot  fail  to  advance 
their  interests  and  prosperity. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 

Keporleil  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer  I'ateut 
Solivitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 

VOH  WEKK  K.NDING   AUGCST  13,  1895. 

544,5:i5.— Papku  Can— G.  H.  Bartlett.  S.  F. 
544.425— Flood    (J ATE— Bruce   &    Van  Busklrk, 
Lodi.  Cal. 

544.349.— SlIOKLACE  FASTENER— Kate  Bur|?iD,  S.  F. 
.544.431 — Berhy  Package  — S.    W.  Funk,  Glen- 
liora,  Cal. 

544,411  — Hand  Diiili,  — H.  U.  Lanfuir,  West- 
minster. Cal. 

.544.41.3.— HINGK—R.  O.  McClellan,  S:  F. 

I>44,58N.— Toii.et-Papeii  Holdeh— VV.  L.  Pattaina, 
Alameda,  Cal. 

.544.517.— UtTNPowi)ER—W.  C.  Peyton,  Santa  Cruz, 
Cal. 

.544,5Si8.— Cah  Coupling— Sparks  &  Collins,  Mt. 

Vernon.  Wash. 
544,524.— Bicycle  Name  Plate— C.  W.  Vosmer, 

Oakland.  Cal. 

Note.— Copies  of  V.  S.  and  Porelpn  patents  fur- 
nished by  Dewey  &  Co.  in  the  shortest  time  possible 
(by  mall  for  teleprraphlc  order).  American  and 
Porettrn  p.-itenls  obtained,  and  general  patent  busi- 
ness for  Paeltic  Coast  inventors  trausaeted  with 
perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in  the 
shortest  possible  time. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Incorporated  April,  is"^ 


Capital  Paid  Vp  Vl.000,000 

Reserve  Fund  and  Undivided  Profits,  130,000 
Dividends  Pal<l  tu  Stockholders   832,000 

 OFFirKKS — - 

H.  M.  LaKUE  President. 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vice-President. 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIER.... Cashier  and  Man.aeer. 
C.  H.  MrCORiMICK  Secretary. 

General  Banking.  Deposits  Received.  Gold  and 
Sliver.  Bills  of  Exchange  Boujrht  and  Sold.  Loans 
on  Wheat  and  Country  Produce  a  Specialty. 

January  1,  1894.       A.  MONTPELLIER.  Manager 

UNION  IRON  WORKS, 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA. 


ROOT,  NEILSON  &  C0.,<O> 

— Manufactukers  of— 

STEAH  ENGINES,  BOILERS, 

And  all  tindf  of 
4-   4    MACHINERY  FOR  MININQ  PURPOSES. 
Flour  Mills,  Saw  Mills  and  Qnartz  Mills;  Machin- 
ery Constructed,  Fitted  Up  and  Repaired. 
FRONT  STREET,  Bet.  IN  <«:  O 
SACRAMENTO.  CAL. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  .Safe  8p((df  anil  Positive  fnra 
The  Safest,  Beiit  BLISTER  cvi  r  usc  il.  Tnkcs 

the  place  of  all  lluinn'iii.-.  fur  mil.l  or  severe  aciinn 
Kemovi'H  all  Bunches  .  ir  lilcmlshes  fmm  llorsen 
and  <  nt(lc.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING,    linp'tssihle  lo  produce  scur  or  lilemuh. 

Every  hmtlc  soM  is  warrauted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price   $1.50  per  bottle.    Sold  hv  druBKists.  or 
Bent  by  express.  churKes  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulara/ 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


Porteous  Improved  Scraper. 

Paiented  April  3.  1S33.   Patented  April  1".  ISKi. 


Mannfarturt-d  by  U.  LISSKNDEN. 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  called  to  this 
Scraper  and  the  many  varieties  of  work  of  which  it 
is  capable,  such  as  Railroad  Work.  Irrigation 
Ditches.  Levee  Building.  Leveling  Land.  Road  Mak- 
ing, etc. 

This  Implement  will  take  up  and  carry  its  load  to 
any  desired  distance.  It  will  distribute  the  dirt 
evenly  or  deposit  Us  load  in  bulk  as  desired.  It 
will  do  the  work  of  Scraper,  Grader,  and  Carrier. 
Thousands  of  these  Scrapers  are  In  use  In  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

UrThis  Scraper  is  all  Steel— the  only  One  manu- 
facture<l  in  the  State. 

Price,  all  Steel,  four-horse,  *40;  Steel,  two-horse, 
#31.    Address  all  orders  to 

G.  LISSETOEH.  STOCKTOIf.  CAL. 

"INDUR1NE"C0LD  WATER  PAINTS. 

A  Most  Remarkable  M:lleri,il  is  llie 
OUTSIDE  IISOURINE. 

It  stands  rain  and  exposure  as  well  as  oil  paint 
and  costs  only  a  fraction  as  much. 

it  is  just  the  thing  for  fences,  outbuildings,  fac- 
tories, etc.,  being  cheap,  durable  and  easily  ap- 
plied by  anyone. 

It  has  no  equal  as  a  light  reflector  for  light- 
shafts  and  court-yards  of  large  buildings.  It  is 
supplied  in  a  thick  paste,  to  be  diluted  with  cold 
water.   It  is  made  in  white  and  several  colors. 

IINSIOE  INDURINE 
Is  designed  especially  for  factories,  stables,  and 
general  inside  work,  as  a  substitute  tor  white- 
wash, kalsominc  or  oil  paint. 

/t  iritl  no/  ruh  or  HcaU.  .soften  or  darken  with 
age,  and  works  well  over  old  whitewash.  A  dry 
powder  to  be  mi.\ed  with  cold  water. 

Both  Indurines  are  perfectly  tire-proof. 

Send  for  circular  and  prices  to 

W.\I.  HI  Kl>,  M.VM  FACTIJRKK, 
Mills  KulldiiiK.      -       -      San  Fr'anclscu,  Cal. 


At  i  Price 


Gold  and  BlWrr  Watrhn,  BlrTtlea, 
Trlr,trl»-«.  buuiand  PUtoK.  lant. 


QGHTNINGHAY  RRESS 


fiewlnv  nKrhioeSy  AwordMni,  Orrtn»,   Pi^no,,  Cidfr  Hillif 

Cub  nrnniT%        Font  niMi,  Bln«^     Kplflri,  Bonf  Blllt, 

lelter  I'ri-xM,     Jnrk  Srrr.Ta,  T-".k«,    AiirU,,    Hii»<  iiU»r«, 

Prra  sl.lnJv         <'nnjr  Ilnnk.,  llrijls  Re»dPlow», 

Uwn  Jfnwfrv         <nlr»«  l.nlliM,    ISpiiiIrn,  DnmprarU, 

foro  Sbfir^rs      IHnd  I  «rli,  K..ri.-.-«.    R<.ra|icra,Wlrr  Tentr, 

PlinnlliK  Mills,        Vrlntu^  Fticini.*,  S«"S       SIrH  SInkt, 

Crnin  llimtn,                  H«r«,  Koir..r,^   tt-lt.      Bit  BrmfM, 

IL>7,  sin^h,  Flmlnr.  K»l'.'»>il,  Pl»i nirin  auil  I  nanlrr  SCALES, 
S^-n.l  fnr  fr..n  1  :ilnlf,srie  and  ..-i.  how  f<,  *.:^tf  .ltoB<-,. 

Ul  Bo.  JeSersoa  St.,  CHICAGO  SCALE  CO.,  Chicago,  HL 

*  C.  H.  EVANS  &  CO.,  * 

(Successors  to  THOMSi  )S  A  KVA.VS.) 

1 10  &  118  REAI.K  STKEET,  S.  F. 

MACHINE  WORKS, 

steam  Pumps.    4-   Steam  Engines. 

.    .    AU  Kin^  nS  MACHINERY    .  . 


STEEL.  MOST  RAPID  AND  POWERFUL. 

X.  K.C.HAY  PRESS  CO. 

*<SS      KANSAS  CITV  MO. 


Pacific  Saw  Manufacturing  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the 
HATCH   PRUNING  SAW. 
17  &  19  Fremont  St., 

San  Franci.sco.  .California. 

Saws  and  Machine  Knives  of  Every 

On  hand  or  made  to  order 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  k  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

HH  General  Commission  Merchants,  41 

310  CALIFOKNI.4  ST.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

J^Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 


SCALES  FRUITiwPM 

UnnlfLO  9  nil  Different  ilr.*  and   -  ■ 

□UUIVui  vuU.  i«-iBOBuiMenB£Ei,t.r  janahvutKu 


WAGON  AND 
PLATFORM 


Different  ilreii  %Dd  price*.   IllDitr&tfd  Oatalogus  fr««. 

lAOM  W  P  It  li  »  C  O  r  C  iavUMU,  <K 
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The  riost  Precious  fletals. 


We  commonly  think  of  gold  as  the 
most  valuable  of  metals,  because  it  is 
the  most  precious  of  the  metals  that 
are  produced  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
be  in  common  use.  There  are,  how- 
ever, several  rare  metals  that  are 
much  more  valuable  than  gold.  Gal- 
lium, for  example,  is  quoted  at  $3000  an 
ounce  avoirdupois.  Traces  of  it  occur 
in  some  zinc  ores,  tons  of  which  must 
be  worked  over  in  order  to  obtain  a 
trifling  amount.  Gallium  is  a  very  re- 
markable substance.  At  an  ordinary 
summer  temperature  of86°F.,  it  be- 
comes like  liquid  mercury.  The  latter 
becomes  solid  at  39°  below  zero.  Most 
costly  of  all  metals,  save  only  gallium, 
is  germanium,  which  is  quoted  at  $1125 
per  ounce.  Rhodium  is  worth  $112.50 
per  ounce;  ruthenium,  $90  an  ounce; 
osmium,  $26  an  ounce,  and  palladium, 
$24  an  ounce.  The  last  is  about  equal 
in  value  to  gold.  These  metals  are  of 
no  great  commercial  importance. 
Most  of  them  are  mere  curiosities  of 
the  laboratory,  having  been  discovered 
originally  by  accident,  incidental  to 
the'^analysis  of  ores.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  some  of  them  might  be 
coined,  but  the  supply  of  them  is  too 
uncertain.  That  was  the  difficulty 
with  platinum,  which  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment minted  in  the  first  half  of  the 
present  centurv-  Iridium  is  utilized 
to  some  extent  for  making  instruments 
of  delicacy  which  must  have  the  prop- 
erty of  not  corroding.  It  is  obtained 
from  "  iridosmin,"  a  natural  alloy  of 
iridium,  osmium,  rhodium,  platinum 
and  ruthenium.  This  extraordinary 
mixture  of  rare  metals  is  white. 


The  new  navy  rifle,  the  invention  of 
J.  P.  Lee,  of  Connecticut,  has  been 
recommended  by  the  Small  Arms 
Board  after  many  experiments.  By 
many  this  gun  is  believed  to  be  supe- 
rior to  the  Krag-Jorgensen  rifle  now 
used  in  the  army.  The  navy  rifle  is 
lighter,  thus  enabling  the  sailor  to 
carry  fifty  more  rounds  of  ammunition 
than  the  soldier,  and  gives  a  flatter 
trajectory.  The  rapidity  of  fire  is  very 
great,  five  aimed  shots  being  fired  in 
three  seconds.  The  total  weight,  with 
straps,  is  8|  pounds,  which  enables  the 
sailor  to  carry  200  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion. The  barrel  is  twenty-seven 
inches  long,  the  trigger  is  at  all  times 
under  control,  and  there  is  no  danger 
of  accidental  fire,  while  the  magazine 
clip  is  the  lightest  in  use.  The  fire  is 
very  accurate  at  2000  yards,  while  at 
5000  the  bullet  would  pierce  two  or 
three  men  in  a  row.  It  would  penetrate 
the  body  of  a  man  at  a  distance  of  (5000 
yards.  The  barrel  is  made  of  nickel 
steel.  The  results  of  the  tests  have 
been  so  satisfactory  that  it  is  thought 
the  National  Guard  in  some  States  will 
adopt  it. 

A  COOK  BOOK  FKEE. 

"Table  and  Kitchen"  is  the  title  of  a  new 
cook  book  published  by  the  Price  Baking 
Powder  Company,  Chicago.  Just  at  this  time 
it  will  be  sent  free  if  you  write  a  postal  men- 
tioning the  name  of  this  paper.  This  book 
has  been  tried  by  ourselves,  and  is  one  of  the 
very  best  of  its  kind.  Besides  containing 
over  400  receipts  for  all  kinds  of  pastry  and 
home  cookery,  there  are  many  hints  for  the 
table  and  kitchen,  showing  how  to  set  a  table, 
how  to  enter  the  dining-room,  etc. ;  a  hundred 
and  one  hints  in  every  branch  of  the  culinary 
art.  Clookery  of  the  very  finest  and  richest, 
as  well  as  of  the  most  economical  and  home- 
like, is  provided  for.  Remember  "Table  and 
Kitchen"  will  be  sent,  postage  prei)aid,  to 
any  lady  sending  her  address  (name,  town  and 
State)  i)lainly  given.  A  copy  in  German  or 
Scandinavian  will  be  sent  if  desired.  Postal 
card  is  a.s  good  as  letter.  Address  Price  Bak- 
ing Powder  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 


Coast  Industrial  Notes. 


Mr.  Chas.  a.  Stowe  of  Stockton, 
the  well-known  breeder  of  registered 
Berkshires,  is  in  the  market  this  year 
with  a  choice  lot  of  1895  pigs  at  reason- 
able prices. 


The  largest  belt  in  the  world  has  re- 
cently been  made  by  the  Jewell  Belting 
Company,  of  Hartford,  for  the  Wash- 
burn &  Moen  Manufacturing  Company. 
It  is  118  feet  long,  78  inches  wide,  and 
is  four  ply.  It  took  the  hides  of  100 
steers  to  make  it, 


—.1.  B.  Stetson  and  Lovell  White  head  a 
project  to  construct  a  railroad  to  the  top  of 
Mount  Tamalpais. 

—Borings  for  gas  and  oil  four  miles  north  of 
Livermore,  Alameda  Co.,  indicate  the  exist- 
ence there  of  large  quantities  of  both. 

—The  Boca  Mill  Company  has  a  contract  for 
1000  M.  feet  Jumber  to  be  used  in  the  con- 
struction of 'flumes,  dams,  etc.,  for  the  Ne- 
vada County  Electric  Power  Company. 

— A  flour  milling  company  is  now  paying 
wheat  growers  in  Riverside  and  San  Diego 
counties  about  $.5000  weekly  for  grain.  Crude 
petroleum  is  being  used  for  power  in  milling 
this  grain. 

—The  Shore  Line  Bicycle  Railroad  Company 
expects  to  build  ninety  miles  between  here 
and  Santa  Cruz.  The  promotors  of  the  road 
are  said  to  have  constructed  a  similar  line  on 
Long  Island. 

— The  Stanislaus  and  San  Joaquin  Water 
Company  has  floated  $8.50,000  in  bonds  here. 
A  mortgage  on  all  the  property  of  the  company 
was  last  week  filed  at  the  Recorder's  ofBce  to 
guarantee  their  payment. 

— The  United  States  Circuit  Court,  North- 
ern District  of  New  York,  has  reversed  the 
decision  of  the  Board  of  Appraisers,  which  de- 
cided that  cedar  from  British  Columbia  was 
subject  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  30  per  cent. 

— The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco and  San  Joaquin  Valley  Railroad  gave 
contracts  for  1,1500,000  feet"  of  lumber  last 
Wednesday,  to  be  used  principally  in  building 
the  bridges  over  the  Tuolumne  and  Stan- 
islaus. 

— The  Gig  Harbor  lumber  mill,  which  has 
long  lain  idle,  was  sold  recently  to  the  Port 
Blakely  Mill  Company.  The  plant  originally 
cost  *12(),000  and  brought  «'.)000— an  example  of 
what  the  northwest  country  has  had  to  meet 
through  hard  times  and  depression  in  the 
lumber  trade. 

— Consul  Hale  at  Guaymas,  Mexico,  informs 
the  State  Department  that  the  consular  dis- 
trict represented  by  him  is  in  a  very  pros 
perous  condition.  The  mines  are  making  lib 
eral  shipments  of  ores  and  bullion.  The  big 
irrigation  ditch  on  the  Yaqui  river  is  nearing 
completion.  The  American  steamers  plying 
between  Guaymas  and  San  Francisco  are  do- 
ing a  good  business. 

—The  Columbia  river  salmon  pack  aggre- 
gates .500,000  cases,  of  which  90  per  cent  is 
Chinook.  The  packers  and  fishermen  are  well 
satisfied  with  the  season's  work.  The  pack- 
ers estimate  that  they  have  packed  at  least 
100,000  cases  more  than  they  have  bargained 
to  sell.  The  :iooo  fishermen  along  the  lower 
Columbia  have  been  paid  in  cash  $1, .500, 000  for 
raw  fish  in  four  months'  time. 

— The  assessments  for  18!)o  of  the  nine 
counties  comprising  southern  California  are 
as  follows:  Los  Angeles  county,  $S3,:S44,87.5  ; 
Riverside  county,  $12,()Sl,;i32 ;  San  Bernardino 
county,  S14,209,.503;  Orange  county,  $10,0.54,- 
845;  San  Diego  county,  $33,0!)0,144';  Ventura 
county,  $7,719,11:!;  Santa  Barbara  county, 
$18,o;i9,()85;  Kern  county,  $14,0.80,855;  San 
Luis  Obispo  county,  $13,787,8f)5. 

— About  September  1st  the  largest  powde* 
blast  ever  exploded  in  southern  Californii 
will  be  touched  off  at  the  Otay  dam  in  San 
Diego  county.  This  powder  charge  of  over 
24,000  pounds  it  is  expected  will  dislodge  at 
least  1.50,000  tons  of  rock.  The  dam,  of  which 
this  rock  will  form  a  part,  will  impound 
21,000,000,000  gallons  of  water.  It  is  a  part  of 
the  great  irrigation  .system  of  the  Mt. 
Tecarte  Water  Company." 

— The  Mexican  Government  is  giving  atten- 
tion to  extending  its  various  waterways  so  as 
to  develop  inland  navigation.  General  John 
B.  Frisbie,  of  this  city,  has  received  a  con- 
cession for  an  electric  railway  from  Julopa,  on 
the  Interoceanic  railway,  to  Coroba,  in  the 
Santa  Cruz  railway  passage,  through  an  ex- 
tensive coffee  and  fruit  country.  Survey  and 
construction  will  begin  immediately.  George 
Topham  has  the  engineering  in  charge.  This 
is  the  first  electric  railway  projected  in  the 
republic. 

—  Z.  S.  Spaulding,  a  sugar  planter,  has 
made  a  cable  proposition  to  the  Hawaiian 
Government  to  build  from  San  Francisco  to 
Honolulu  a  branch  line,  to  be  built  connecting 
the  other  islands  of  the  group.  He  wants 
$.50,000  a  year  for  twenty  years,  the  Govern- 
ment to  have  the  right  to  use  both  systems 
for  the  transmission  of  official  messages,  free 
of  charge,  up  to  the  sum  mentioned  per  an- 
num, reckoning  at  the  regular  rates  charged. 
One  clause  pi-ovides  for  the  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  landing  cables  on  this  territory  for 
the  term  of  twenty  years,  such  privilege  not 
to  be  construed,  however,  as  conflicting  with 
any  rights  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  may  possess  by  virtue  of  any  existing 
treaty.  The  promoter  agi'ees  to  have  the 
cable  in  working  order  by  October  ;il,  1898,  if 
he  is  successful  in  obtaining  subsidies  from 
both  the  United  States  and  Hawaii.  The 
United  States  Congress  will  be  asked  to  ap- 
propriate $100,000  a  year  for  twenty  years. 
The  Hawaiians  have  accepted  the  proposition 
in  a  modified  form. 


Deafness  Cannot  He  Cured 

By  local  applications,  as  they  cannot  reach  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  ear.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  cure  deafness,  and  that  is  by  constitu- 
tional remedies.  Deafness  is  caused  by  an  in- 
flamed condition  of  the  mucous  lining  of  t,iu^  eusta- 
chian tube.  When  this  tul)e  is  intlumed  you  have 
a  runiblin(j  sound  or  imperfact  hc^aring.  and  when 
it  is  entirely  closed  d('afn(!ss  is  the  result,  and  un- 
less the  inflammation  can  be  taken  out  and  this 
tube  restored  to  its  normal  condition,  hearing  will 
be  destroyed  forever.  Nine  cases  out  of  ten  are 
caused  by  catarrh,  which  is  nothing  l)ut  an  in- 
flamed condition  of  the  mucous  surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case 
of  deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  cannot  be 
cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure.  Send  for  circulars; 
free  F.  J.  CHENEV&  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

aS~SoId  by  druggists,  75c. 


Fertilizers  containing  a  high  percentage  of  potash  pro- 
duce the  largest  yields  and  best  quality  of 

Wheat,  Rye,  Barley,  Oats, 


and  all  winter  crops. 

Send  for  our  pamphlets  on  the  use  of  potash  on  the  farm.    They  are 
It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  read  them,  and  they  will  save  you  dollars.  Addi 
GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New 


MEYKK,  WILSON  &  CO.,  )J10  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON, 

RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


DECIDUOUS     R  R  U  I  X  TREES 

OUR  SF'EdrtLTY. 

The  most  Complete  Assortment  of  General  Nursery  Stock  grown  on  the  Paclflc  Coast 


1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894=95  in  Stock. 

W  Acknowledged  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  the  best.  Guaranteed  to  be  healthy  and  free  from 
cale  or  other  pests. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices.   Correspondence  solicited.  Address: 

Alexander  &  Hammon, 

QlggcB,  Butte  Countv>  Cal. 


THE 


OWEN 

ELECTRIC 

BELT 


DEWEY  &  GO'S 

Patent  Agency. 


Trade  Mark— Dr.  A.  Ower 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

The  latest  and  only  Bcientific  and  practical 
Electric  Bolt  made,  for  general  use,  producing 
a  genuine  current  of  Electricity,  for  the  cure 
of  disease,  that  can  be  readily  felt  and  regu- 
lated both  iu  quantity  and  power,  and  applied 
to  any  part  of  the  body.  It  can  be  worn  at  any 
time  during  working  hours  or  sleep,  and 

WILL  POSITIVELY  CURE 

rheumatism: 

LUMBAGO 

GENEH A  L.  HEBILITY 
XAME  BACK 
NERVOUS  DISEASES 

<:hkonic  i)isiiA«.K> 

AND  FUNCTION.\l. 
U  K  RA  .VG  KM  KNTS 

WITHOUT  MEDICINE 

Electricity,  properly  npplied,  ia  fast  taking 
the  place  of  drugs  for  all  Ncrvovis,  Rheumatic, 
Kidney  and  Urinal  Troul)lcs,  and  will  effect 
cures  in  seemingly  hopcli 's  c.iscs  where  every 
other  known  means  hnsfuilcd. 

Any  sluggish,  weak  or  diseased  organ  may 
by  this  means  be  roused  to  healthy  activity 
before  it  is  too  Ijte. 

Leading  medical  men  use  and  recommend  the 
Owen  Belt  iu  their  practice. 

OUR  LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

Contains  fullest  information  regarding  the  cure 
of  acute,  f'hr-mic  nud  nervous  diseases,  prices, 
and  Jiow  I  )  or.lcr,  in  English,  German,  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  langua.gcs,  will  bo  mailed,  upon 
apiilication,  to  any  r.ddrcss  for  B  cents  postage. 

Ilie  Owsn  Eleciric  Gelt  and  Appliance  Co. 

MAIM  OPFIC:;  AAD  OkLV  FACTOliT, 

riie  Owen  Electric  Cc:t  r  Id  .,  201  (o  211  State  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
he  Largest  Eleclrlo  Hr^ll  r-itibl  shmentin  the  Worlo 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

31 «  MONTGOMKKY  STKKET, 

Ret  Calirnrnlii  and  Pine.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CaT-. 


ALMOND  HULLERS 

 For  Sale  by  

A.  O.   KIX,  IrvinKton,   Alameda  County,  Cal. 

Blalce,    /Vloffltt    <S:  ToiA/ne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER,* 

512  to  510  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNK,  Los  Augelef , 
KLAKE.  McFALL  &  CO   Portland.  Or, 


WELLMACHINERYworks. 


..n  I  niNU  (  ' 

.ARGEST  f 

t  II  klixis  of  t  nril:..  Furl lor  I  lii-ili  l  ller  l:y  unlllg  iiur 
VdiimMnlme  process;  Clin  ml.-'  i.corc.  I'  .rfected  Kconoin. 
IchI  ArteHlan  Punipinir  H*;.Hto  w*»rk  hv  Htcam,  Air,  etc. 
l,«tueh«lpTn<i.  TMK  AMKKICIAN  M' KI.L  WOBK8. 
kurort.,   U:  (    (  kl<'*rOv  Mi.t    Dalloi,  Tt%. 


Our  U.  S.  and  Forkicx  Patent  Aoenct 
presents  many  and  important  advantages  as  a 
Home  Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of 
long  establishment,  great  experience,  thor- 
ough system,  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
subjects  of  inventions  in  our  own  community, 
and  our  most  extensive  law  and  reference 
library,  contaimng  official  American  reports, 
with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  patents  since  1873. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dew- 
ey &  Go's  Patent  Agency  will  have  the  bene- 
fit of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and  Scioitifio 
Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of  patent 
business,  and  obtain  patents  in  all  countries 
which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents 
issued  to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have 
been  obtained  through  our  agency.  We  can 
give  the  best  and  mdstreliohlr  advice  as  to  the 
patentability  of  new  inventions.  Our  prices 
are  as  low  as  any  first-class  agencies  in  the 
Eastern  States,  while  our  advantages  for 
Pacific  Coast  inventors  are  far  superior. 

Advice  and  Circulars  free. 

DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents, 

220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

GEO.  H.  STROm,  Manager. 


1/   IG&IS  DRUMMST  S.F.^ 


l^oliLTtiY /ifib  ^jock  book. 

Nii.es'  inaiuial  and  rcfiM-iMicc  book  on  Hiibjecta 
connectfKi  with  HiicccHHrul  Poiilti-y  uuti  Stock  Rais- 
Infr  on  tlic  I'licifu'  CoaHl.  Ovit  llio  p:i(,'rn,  profimelv 
ilhiHlnitcil  with  li:uidHoiiii\  lifelike  llluHtratioiis  of 
lliu  dlffcTciit  varic'tii'K  of  Poultry  :uid  Livestock. 
Price,  poHt paid,  fjO  cents.  AddresH  PAOIFIO  KIJRAL 
PRESS  Office.  Sau  Prauclsco,  Cal. 
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Headquarters  for  Feed  Cutters. 


Havana  Press  Drill. 


No.  9.  Gem  Feed  Cutter.  (HAND.) 

3  Knife  Gem  Cutler. 


No.  II.  Gem  Feed  Cutter.' 11,^J;T:r" 

4  Knives. 


No.  1.  Daisy  Feed  Cutter.  (HAND.) 

Single  Knife  Cutter. 


No.  10.  Dandy  Fodder  Cutter. 

(HAND  OR  TOWKR.)  a  Knives  iD  Wheel. 


CANTON  CLIPPER  GANG.  TWO  FURROW,  CANTON  CLIPPER  TRICYCLE  SULKY. 

Write  for  F»rlces. 


10  Rl'NNKR..  .10  FEKT 

— AND  — 

ao  KI  NNER,    13  FKET 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

Will  more  than  save  the 
cost  of  itself  in  one 
season. 

Insures  a  Good  Crop 
Whether  it  Rains 
or  Not. 

No.  4. 

CAPACITY: 

 flfii^    4-0  to  7  5 

BusHo  Is 

PER  HOUK. 


No.  5. 

CAPACITY: 
75  to  1^5 

PER  MOUK. 

WRITE  VOR  PRICES. 


AUKNT.S  FOR  THE 
i3a  rne  a, 
Union, 

/V\  ttnfi&r, 

H  < 

.and  /via n  Hia 1 1 a n . 


/V\  tirtf^&r,  ^ 

Bioyole^s  !    '".:r.°:Vci  Bicycle^s  ! 


VEHICLES    AND    FAR.MINd    IMPLEMENTS    OK    EVERY    DESCRIPTION.     BICYCLES    IN    GREAT  VARIETY. 

HOOKER   Sc   CO.,  i6  and  i8  Drumm  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  BEST 
RESULTS 

—  A  HE  — 

What  You  Want !  I 

The  Best  Results 
in  Curing  means  the 
Best  Prices  for  your 
Prunes. 

The  Highest  Prices 

Prtld  Last  Yrar  wit«?  fop 
rriili*'«  DippfMl  ill  tli«* 

ANDERSON  PRUNE 
DIPPER. 

They  (,'urc  Quicker. 
They  (Jure  Heavier. 
They  are  Cleaner. 
They  are  Better  Prunes  than 

where   any  other  process  is 

used. 


^'f^'  DRIED  APRICOTS  AND  PEACHES  ran  be  graded  by  the 

HAMILTON  FRUIT  GRADER 


♦       As  well  as  PRUNES  and  WALNUTS,  ♦♦■f 


THE  ONLY  M.ACHINE  ADOPTED  BY  THE  CAL.  FRLUT  EXCHANGE. 

W.  C.  HAMILTON,  Patentee  and  Manufacturer, 


Factory,  4SI  W.  ShiiIh  CI»rH  St. 


8.\N  .JOSE,  CAL. 


WKiTio  FOK  <;atalogue  of 

W.  C.  ANDERSON, 


JiOKTICLLTLKAl.  Sl'PPI-IES 


F".  O.  Box  709. 


455  West  SP-'a  Clara  Street, 

 SrtN         ^V*^^'  CAL. 


DAY/ ID  N.  HMVA/LEY, 

:il8  Markft  Street. 

GROCERY  OUTFITS, 

SCALES.  COFFEE  MILLS,  MONEY  DRAWERS, 
NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTERS. 

 .\r.s<i- — 

NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND  SAFES. 

BICYCLES. 

The  World's  Washer 

In  its  washinK  principle  is  like  thr  IlumboUlt,  but 
It  is  "chock  full"  of  improvemeuis.  Child  can 
use  it.  Clothes  clean,  sweet  and  white  as  snow. 
Lasts  a  lifetime.  Sent  freight  paid.  Circulars 
free. 

C.  E.  ROSS,  10  McLean  St.,  Lincoln,  lU. 


5:v-^.cV&  Hamilton. I UNEQUALED  FOR  DRYING  RAISINS  AND  PRUNES! 


p.  &  B.  FRUIT  DRYING  PAPER. 

★★★★FIFTH  SEASON. ★★★★ 


If  you  have  not  used  it,  TRY    IX  ! 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 

LOS  ANGELES. 


SACRA.MENTO. 
NEW  YORK. 


TREES  of  GOLD  ""i;EMYN'-f:,re'^X?;.''t,"f 

liurliiiiik  s  2»  Million  •■in  wcri'utions."  STARK 
Trees  PREPAID  <-M  i  ywli(  re.  SAFE  ARRIVAL  guar- 
anteed. '1  lic'  tiriMlmirserlPs'  saveydN  over  HALF. 
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At  Los  Gatos. 


Los  Gatos  is  entitled  to  rauk  as  one  of  the  most 
progressive  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
and  delightful  of  the  smaller  towns  of  San  Francisco. 
Its  site  was  settled  upon  because  of  its  striking 
natural  beauties,  quite  early  in  the  history  of  the 
State,  but  it  is  during  the  last  decade  that  its  chief 
growth  has  been  made.  The  town  sits  aloft  at  the 
head  of  the  slope  of  the  mesas  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Santa  Clara  valley  just  at  the  point  where  the 
narrow-gauge  railway  from  San  Jose  to  Santa  Cruz 
begins  the  course  of  surmounting  and  piercing  which 
carries  it  over  and  through  the  barriers  of  the  Coast 


and  the  Rural  extends  its  most  sincere  congratula- 
tions to  the  many  warm-hearted,  enlightened  and 
progressive  people  to  whom  the  new  condition  of 
affairs  is  a  satisfaction  and  at  the  same  time  an 
encouragement. 

Our  engravings  upon  this  page  are  pertinent  to 
the  occasion  which  we  have  mentioned.  The  scenes 
are  for  the  most  part  illustrative  of  rural  scenes  ad- 
jacent to  the  town  of  Los  Gatos.  They  show  that 
the  region  has  warm  slopes  of  easy  grade  and 
considerable  extent,  as  well  as  hill  lines  of  pre- 
cipitous descent  and  vales  of  depth  and  narrowness. 
Thus  there  are  tributary  to  Los  Gatos  orchards  and 
vineyards  of  large  area  easily  cultivable,  as  well  as 


interest  for  many  avocations  which  add  to  their  own 
pleasure  and  to  the  beauties  of  the  town  as  well.  A 
single  indication  of  this  is  to  be  seen  in  the  success 
of  the  Los  Gatos  Floral  Society.  We  do  not  know 
of  a  town  where  people  of  professional  and  business 
callings  take  so  much  interest  in  the  higher  arts  of 
floriculture,  and  where  such  high-class  blooms  are 
shown  by  amateurs,  as  there.  This  line  of  effort  ap- 
peals most  directly,  of  course,  to  the  Rural  taste, 
and  we  have  naturally  emphasized  it.  It  is,  of 
course,  only  one  manifestation  of  the  progressive 
spirit  and  local  loyalty  which  is  everywhere  notable 
in  Los  Gatos,  and  which  will  carry  the  region  into  a 
future  development  which  will   make   the  events 


SCENES   AUOUND   LOS   GATOS   AND  SARATOGA. 


Range.  As  soon  as  the  region  became  easily  acces- 
sible by  rail  its  advance  as  a  town  began,  and  the 
fitness  of  its  environment  of  vales  and  hillsides  for 
the  growth  of  choice  fruits  was  widely  recognized. 
The  result  has  been  the  growth  of  the  town  to  a 
population  of  above  2000  and  an  output  of  fruit  and 
fruit  products  which  has  given  the  district  a  good 
name  in  the  markets.  For  some  time  the  region  has 
fretted  under  the  limitations  of  a  narrow-gauge 
railway  which  required  the  reloading  of  all  its  pro- 
duce into  broad-gauge  cars  at  San  Jose.  On  Satur- 
day of  last  week  the  transformation  of  its  railway 
to  a  broad  gauge,  by  the  laying  of  a  third  rail,  was 
completed,  and  the  advent  of  the  first  broad-gauge 
train  to  Los  Gatos  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  very 
well  planned  and  enthusiastic  celebration.  This  cele- 
bration embodied  all  the  traditional  features  of 
music,  oratory  and  feasting,  and  was  carried  from 
beginning  to  end  to  the  manifest  satisfaction  of  both 
guests  and  residents.  The  event  marks  the  end 
and  beginning  of  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  town, 


the  smaller  areas  of  picturesque  declines  and 
heights  where  the  sweetest  and  rarest  flavors  of 
fruit  and  wine  are  produced.  In  fact  one  can  be 
suited  with  almost  any  elevation  and  exposure  he 
may  desire  in  the  diversified  surface  of  the  district. 
It  would  take  a  panorama  of  considerable  length  to 
present  all  these  features  to  the  reader.  It  would 
serve  his  purpose  and  his  pleasure  better  to  visit 
the  locality  and  learn  of  its  fruits  and  flowers  and  of 
the  people  who  produce  them  in  the  light  of  the 
fullest  light  of  research  and  in  the  fervor  of  the  most 
serene  enthusiasm. 

There  are  few  places  which  present  to  the  casual 
visitor  better  impressions  of  the  activity  and 
earnestness  of  California  life  than  he  can  get  at  Los 
Gatos.  Although  it  is  an  ideal  place  for  rest  and  re- 
cuperation of  the  invalid  who  needs  mild  tempera- 
tures and  pure  dry  air,  it  also  favors  activity  and 
occupation.  It  impresses  one  as  a  region  in  which 
people  have  something  to  do  and  are  doing  it.  Aside 
from  their  ordinary  occupations  they  have  energy  and 


which  now  seem  so  important  but  mere  points  in  the 
industrial  and  municipal  perspective. 

All  reports  speaK  of  the  striking  features  and 
notable  events  which  are  being  worked  out  at  the 
State  Fair,  which  is  now  in  progress  at  Sacramento. 
These  events  are  not  as  agricultural  as  they  might 
be,  but  they  suit  the  poyDulace  and  no  doubt  attract 
far  more  people  to  the  examination  of  industrial 
products  than  would  otherwise  be  brought  together. 
In  the  farm  features,  however,  the  Fair  seems  to  be 
well  equi], -^ed,  and  now  methods  of  display  are 
noticeable.  ^  -  Fair  will  remain  open  all  of  next 
week  and  the  innt.-esL  "^Ul  be  maintained  till  the  end. 

Canned  fruits  are  now  going  East  freely  under  a 
reduction  in  freight  rates.  On  Monday  a  special 
train  consisting  (ff  nineteen  cars  of  canned  fruits 
was  shipped  by  the  Sacramento  Packing  and  Dry- 
ing Company.  Already  over  thirty  carloads  have 
gone  under  the  new  rate.  These  shipments  represent 
about  400,000  cans,  weighing  over  1,000,000  pounds. 
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The  Week. 


Chicory 
Crop. 


One  of  the  very  few  crops  which 
has  turned  out  very  well  in  lield 
and  marliet  this  year  is  the  chicory 
crop,  which  is  grown  on  the  reclaimed  tule  land  of 
Roberts  island,  near  Stockton.  There  has  been  a 
pioneer  chicory  enterprise  on  the  mainland  opposite 
Roberts  island  for  the  last  score  of  years,  and 
Messrs.  Brandt  and  Bachman  own  the  extensive 
slicing,  drying,  grinding  and  roasting  works  which 
take  the  parsnip-like  root  of  the  chicory  and  trans- 
form it  into  the  semblance  of  ground  coffee.  \'ery 
few  jieople  drink  pure  cotlee  and  very  few  would  like 
it  if  it  were  set  before  them,  as  they  are  so  accus- 
tomed to  the  chicoried  article.  In  the  recent  tariff 
upheavals  chicory  as  a  raw  material  is  duty  free  and 
manufactured  chicory  is  dutiable.  The  clever  im- 
porters are  now  sending  in  chicory  which  has  been 
sliced,  dried  and  ground  as  raw  material,  because  it 
has  not  been  roasted.  There  is,  in  fact,  very  little 
that  is  "  raw  "  about  it,  because  nothing  but  a  little 
heat,  which  any  coffee  roaster  can  easily  give  it,  is 
needed  to  make  it  fit  to  go  into  the  cottee  package. 
Thus  it  appears  that  not  only  is  the  chicory  grower 
not  protected,  but  a  tariff'  for  revenue  yields  the 
Government  nothing.  The  grower,  the  manufacturer 
and  the  U.  S.  Treasury  are  all  placed  under  tribute 
to  the  German  chicory  grower  just  for  the  sake  of 
tariff  reform.  It  is  a  great  idea,  but  expensive. 
Still,  the  Roberts  island  chicory  growers  have  done 
well  this  year,  but  they  are  shaky  about  the  future, 
because  of  this  free  import  of  German  raw  mate- 
rial." This  summer's  crop  has  run  from  ten  to 
fifteen  tons  to  the  acre,  for  which  $10  per  ton  is  had 
from  the  factory.  The  cost  of  growing  an  acre,  in- 
cluding rent,  ranges  from  $.')()  to  $80,  so  that  from 
$50  to  $70  per  acre  remains  as  net  profit  to  the 
grower.  Xo  wonder  the  growers  are  satisfied  with 
their  year's  work,  so  far  as  it  went  into  chicory. 

Chevalier  would  be  much  pleased  to  re- 

ceive from  readcs  of  the  Rural 
such  information  as  they  have  con- 
cerning the  special  conditions  of  soil  and  local  climate 
which  favor  the  growth  of  chevalier  barley.  In  what 
respects  do  these  differ  from  the  requirements  of 
other  kinds  of  barley  ?  It  would  be  acceptable  to 
some  of  oui-  readers  to  see  these  questions  discussed 
by  those  who  have  had  experience. 


Barley. 


Zante 


The  meeting  of  the  State  Horti- 
cultural Society  in  this  city  last 
Friday  was  quite  spirited.  Be- 
sides regular  members,  Col.  Irish,  naval  officer,  who 
has  laid  an  embargo  upon  an  importation  of  Zante 
currants  at  this  coast,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  S. 
L.  Jones  Co.,  the  importers  of  the  embargoed 
fruit,  and  E.  J.  Van  Duzer,  attorney  for  the  firm, 
were  present.  Whether  the  unwise  decision  of  the 
New  York  appraisers,  that  this  fruit  is  not  dutiable, 


will  stand  or  not,  will  be  tried  before  U.  S.  Judge 
Mt  Kcnna  in  the  near  future.  As  stated  recently  in 
the  Rural,  the  Society  understood  that  the  importers 
had  set  up  the  claim  that  the  Zante  currants  were 
not  raisins,  but  were  the  produce  of  the  currant  bush 
of  the  garden.  For  this  reason  the  Society  took 
some  pains  to  demonstrate  that  the  fruit  was  a  dried 
grape,  and  this  was  clearly  done  by  Dr.  Eisen,  as 
detailed  on  another  page,  also  by  W.  B.  West,  E. 
W.  Maslin,  G.  P.  Rixford  and  others.  Mr.  Van 
Duzer  had  insight  enough  to  see  that  such  a  claim 
was  out  of  its  longitude  in  California,  where  too  much 
is  known  about  grapes,  so  he  stated  that  the  fact 
that  the  fruit  was  from  a  grape  vine  was  conceded. 
The  real  contention  he  made  was  that  the  tariff  law 
fixed  a  duty  on  currants  from  Zante,  but  that  all 
other  currants  were  free.  As  there  are  few,  if  any, 
currants  coming  from  the  island  of  Zante,  and  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  them  from  the  main  land  and  other 
islands  of  Greece,  it  is  very  comfortable  for  the  im- 
porters to  have  a  duty  against  Zante,  and  they  hope 
the  California  judge  will  decide  the  matter  on  this 
microscopic  technicality.  It  is  no  manner  of  hard- 
ship to  have  a  duty  against  what  does  not  come  to 
port.  Meantime,  California  seedless  raisins  are 
forced  to  compete  with  dirty  currants  free  of  duty, 
and  the  United  States  loses  its  revenue  at  the  same 
time.  Even  the  California  importers  do  not  deny 
that  Congress  intended  to  put  a  revenue  duty  upon 
all  (Jrecian  currants,  but  they  claim  that  the  word- 
ing of  the  act  does  not  embody  this  intention.  Even 
if  the  California  judge  should  allow  Congress  to 
stultify  itself  in  this  way,  it  probably  will  not  take 
long  for  Congress  to  define  its  meaning  when  it  as- 
sembles this  winter.  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
words  of  the  act  justify  the  interpretation  the  im- 
porters' attorneys  place  upon  it,  but  that  is  the 
phase  of  the  matter  which  belongs  to  the  judge. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  State  So- 
ciety,  there  was  also  an  interest- 
ing statement  made  by  D.  M.  Car- 
man of  the  Half-Million  Club  advocating  systematic 
display  of  cooked  California  dried  fruits  and  lantern 
demonstrations  of  California  resources  and  industries 
in  Eastern  towns  and  cities.  The  idea  was  warmly 
approved  by  Messrs.  Lelong,  Overacker,  Ramsay 
and  others.  After  discussion,  it  was  decided  that 
the  Society  committee,  consisting  of  Prof.  C.  H. 
Allen,  T.  H.  Ramsay  and  Howard  Overacker,  Jr., 
confer  with  committees  from  other  organizations 
concerning  the  feasibility  of  enterprise  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated. 


at  the  Kast. 


Fruit  Growers' 
Convention. 


Col,  H.  Weinstock,  at  the  same 
meeting,  made  a  stirring  speech 
advocating  that  the  next  conven- 
tion of  fruit  growers  in  November  be  called  to  as- 
semble in  Sacramento,  so  that  further  work  in  pro- 
motion of  the  California  Fruit  Growers"  and  Shippers" 
Association  could  be  accomplished.  To  hold  the  con- 
vention in  San  Diego  would  carry  it  beyond  the 
reach  of  such  purposes.  The  Society  adopted  a  mo- 
tion requesting  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  to 
call  the  convention  in  Sacramento.  Commissioner 
Frank  A.  Kimball,  who  was  present,  stated  that  he 
would  not  oppose  a  proposition  which  seemed  to  be 
in  the  interest  of  the  greatest  number  of  those  en- 
gaged in  shipping  fresh  decidous  fruits,  although  he 
would  of  course  like  to  see  the  convention  in  San 
Diego.  The  State  Board  will  decide  the  matter 
during  the  present  month. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the 
Second  Annual  Announcement  of 
the  California  Veterinary  College, 
an  affiliated  college  of  the  State  University,  situated  at 
the  corner  of  Post  and  Fillmore  streets,  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  contains  information  concerning  instruction 
at  this  institution,  which  is  prejjared  to  furnish  full 
courses  leading  to  degrees  in  veterinary  science  and 
practice.  This  institution  ministers  to  a  long  felt 
want  in  our  educational  facilities,  and  renders  it  un- 
necessary for  intending  veterinarians  to  seek  schools 
beyond  the  mountains.  The  publication  will  be  sent 
to  all  desiring  information  on  the  subject. 


>'eterliiary 
College. 


Shearers' 


The  Sheep  Shearers'  Union  is  mak- 
ing itself  felt  in  California,  al- 
though its  organization  was  ef- 
fected in  Montana,  as  recently  stated  in  the  Rural. 
The  Shearers'  Union  has  a  "  walking  delegate,  '  and 
he  has  perambulated  with  some  effect  already  in 
California,  judging  from  a  dispatch  which  came  from 
Fresno.  It  says  that  W.  T.  Nelson,  delegate  to  this 
State  from  Montana  in  the  interests  of  the  National 
Sheep  Shearers'  L'nion,  was  in  Fresno  on  Monday. 
He  came  especially  to  investigate  the  differences  be- 
tween Miller  it  Lux  and  the  sheep  shearers  on  their 
ranch  at  Firebaughs.  The  sheep  shearers  are  mostly 
Mexicans  and  Portuguese,  and  they  have  been  re- 
ceiving five  cents  for  every  sheep  sheared.  While 
expert  shearers  could  do  pretty  well  even  at  this 
figure,  the  Mexicans  found  themselves  able  to  make 
even  a  bare  living.  As  the  result  of  Nelson's  visit 
all  the  shearers  joined  the  National  Union,  and  the 
shearing  has  come  to  a  dead  stop.    There  are  about 


I'hylloxcra 
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180,000  sheep  on  the  ranch,  which  extends  all  the 
way  to  the  foothills  of  the  Coast  Range.  Nelson 
says  that  unless  the  men  get  the  union  rate,  six 
cents  a  sheep  and  board,  or  seven  and  one-half  cents 
a  sheep  and  board  themselves,  there  will  be  an  end 
of  sheep-shearing  at  Firebaughs  this  year.  This  is 
a  state  of  aff"airs  which  is  very  significant,  to  say  the 
least  of  it. 

As  the  outlook  for  the  value  of 
wine-grape  vineyards  brightens, 
the  interest  in  the  phylloxera 
problem  deepens.  The  facing  of  the  evil  as  urged  by 
Mr.  A.  P,  Hayne,  viticulturist  at  the  State  Univer- 
sity, is  being  generally  done.  The  occurrence  of  the 
pest  in  the  Livermore  region,  where  the  insect  has 
thriven  for  four  years  under  the  noses  of  some  of  the 
most  prominent  vine  growers,  has  led  to  quite  an 
awakening  and  a  resolution  to  throw  a  cordon  of  de- 
struction around  the  dread  spots  which  have  been 
found.  The  Livermore  Herald  gives  good  advice  on 
the  matter  when  it  says:  "Now  that  it  is  found  that 
the  dreaded  pest  has  attacked  the  vines  of  this  val- 
ley, all  should  carefully  examine  their  vineyards  and 
wherever  it  is  found  the  vines  should  be  taken  out 
and  burned  and  the  ground  treated  with  bisulphide. 
No  attempt  should  be  made  to  conceal  it.  If  you 
have  it  in  your  vineyard,  warn  your  neighbor  so  that 
he  will  be  on  his  guard.  Do  not  let  it  gain  too  much 
headway. "' 

This  and  the  growing  of  resistant  vines  for  future 
grafting  and  planting  should  receive  the  fullest  at- 
tention. Around  San  Jose  the  vine  growers  are  at 
work  under  the  lead  of  Capt.  Hrainard,  horticultural 
commissioner.  Meetings  have  been  held  and  others 
arranged  for.  Every  vine  owner  should  catch  on 
and  speed  the  matter.  To  neglect  it  means  that  you 
will  have  no  crop  when  grapes  are  highest. 


Grades  of  Dried 


There  is  much  inquiry  for  dimen- 
sions   and    descriptions    of  the 

Fruit.  ,  i     .  ,  , 

characteristics  of  the  grades  of 
dried  fruit,  especially  of  dried  apricots  and  peaches. 
The  grades  adopted  by  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  Fruit 
Growers'  Association  and  the  San  Francisco  Fruit 
Exchange  more  than  a  year  ago  are  as  follows: 

Ai'KicoTS. — Fancy,  all  V/.^  iuehes  in  diameter  and  larger: 
Choice,  all  from  i'4  inches  up  to  1'.^  inches  in  diameter; 
Standard,  all  from  1  inch  up  to  inches  in  diameter;  Prime, 
all  below  an  inch  in  diameter. 

PE.tciiKs.— Fancy,  all  I'\  inches  in  diameter  and  larger; 
Choice,  all  fi'oni  l'^  to  I  inches  in  diameter;  Standard,  all 
from  1'4  to  1/^  inches  iu  diameter;  Prime,  below  l'^  inches  in 
diameter. 

All  fruit  must  be  well  bleached. 

LaiKir  '^^^  ^'^^  labor  bureau  in  this  city 

':  has  been  balked  in  its  effort  to 

send  the  unemployed  to  pick 
grapes  at  Fresno  because  the  laborers  were  unable 
to  pay  their  way  to  the  vineyards  of  the  valley. 
There  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  help,  although  local 
observers  say  there  is  a  good  supply  of  tramps  or 
professional  ''bums,"  who  have  always  an  excuse 
for  not  working.  A  reputable  employment  agent 
said  on  Monday  that  he  could  find  jobs  for  ."iOO  men 
in  the  vineyards.  It  is  claimed  that  there  will  be 
steady  work  picking  for  nearly  three  weeks  at  piece- 
work, averaging  $1.40  a  day,  board  costing  forty 
cents  a  day.  Men  who  succeed  must,  however,  be 
able  to  stand  ten  hours"  work  a  day  in  a  hot  sun. 
We  very  much  doubt  whether  satisfactory  men  for 
this  work  can  be  found  in  San  Francisco.  Few  of 
them  know  what  the  valley  sunshine  means.  It  is 
more  than  likely  there  will  be  adequate  supply  from 
discharged  harvest  hands  already  in  the  valley. 


Fighting 
for  GrapeH. 


What  a  change  has  come  over  the 
aspect  of  the  wine  grape  industry! 
It  has  rushed  from  depression  and 
dullness  to  the  height  of  activity.  A  dispatch  from 
Healdsburg  says:  "The  fight  for  grapes  is  getting 
very  warm  and  some  fancy  figures  will  probably  he 
received  by  growers  who  have  not  yet  sold.  Buyers 
are  on  the  jump,  and  to-day  not  less  than  a  dozen 
men  who  want  wine  grapes  are  traveling  over  the 
northern  end  of  the  county."  It  is  conceded  that 
this  condition  of  affairs  has  been  brought  about 
largely  by  the  formation  of  the  Wine  Makers'  Cor- 
poration, which  aided  the  revival  of  the  industry. 
The  immense  addition  made  to  the  Wine  Associa- 
tion's cellar  at  Windsor  increased  its  capacity 
1-500,000  gallons,  and  the  concern  will  handle  HOOO 
tons  of  grapes,  as  against  8000  last  season.  Miller 
&  Hotchkiss  have  enlarged  their  cellar  in  the  same 
place,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  make  l.')0,000  gallons 
more  wine  than  ever  before,  and  J.  O'B.  Gunn  in- 
creased the  capacity  of  his  winery  near  Windsor 
50,000  gallons.  Nearly  every  cellar  is  empty,  and 
every  wine  maker  desires  to  fill  his  cooperage. 
There  is  a  disposition  among  producers  to  favor  the 
corporation  wine  makers,  and,  in  consequence,  those 
outside  the  corporation  are  paying  above  the  ruling 
rates  to  get  grapes.  In  one  instance,  a  sale  of  400 
tons  was  made  at  $15  per  ton.  Wine  is  going  out  of 
the  district  at  a  lively  rate,  and  all  is  activity  now 
at  the  cellars,  for  grape  picking  and  wine  making 
will  begin  about  the  10th  of  the  month. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  the  well  known  economic 
scholar  of  Boston,  has  an  article  in  the  September 
Forum  in  which,  among  other  things,  he  discusses 
the  railroad  situation  in  the  United  States  at  this 
time.  After  the  manner  of  the  conservative,  Mr. 
Atkinson  ignores  the  movement  for  nationalization 
of  the  railways,  but,  in  striking  contrast  with  this 
omission,  he  comes  out  strong  in  criticism  of  the 
financial  sins  of  railway  management.  The  Rural 
has  long  maintained  that  much  of  the  injustice  and 
hardship  of  railway  rates  has  grown  out  of  the  effort 
to  make  railway  properties  pay  dividends  upon  a 
fictitious  capitalization,  and  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  find 
men  like  Mr.  Atkinson  authoritatively  announcing 
the  same  idea.    He  says  : 

No  prudent  manager  of  any  enterprise  in  which  capital  has 
been  invested  in  costly  machinery  ever  fails  to  charge  to  the 
cost  of  the  annual  product  a  full  sum  for  the  depreciation  of 
the  plant.  How  many  railway  corporations  are  there  which 
have  regularly  charged  off  year  by  year  a  sum  sufBcient  to 
bring  the  value  of  locomotive  engines— which  not  many  years 
ago  were  rated  at  over  twice  what  they  cost  to-day,  cars  in 
proportion,  and  steel  rails  which  cost  $100  per  ton— down  to 
the  present  cash  valuation  of  about  seven  thousand  dollars  for 
the  locomotive  engine  of  a  more  effective  kind,  better  cars  at 
a  similar  reduction  in  cost,  and  steel  rails  at  less  than  $25  a 
ton;  Yet  is  it  not  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  and  is  it  not  a 
necessity  of  the  railway  corporation,  that  their  plant  on  which 
they  may  be  expected  to  earn  an  income  shall  be  brought  down 
to  a  valuation  representing  only  what  the  cost  of  that  railway 
would  be  at  the  present  time,  on  which  only  can  any  income 
now  be  recovered  from  the  service?  *  *  *  It  is  an  eco- 
nomic necessity  that  all  property  of  this  kind  must  be  brought 
down  to  a  cost  valuation  at  the  present  time,  on  which  the 
profit  over  and  above  the  cost  of  service  may  be  maintained 
at  four  or  five  per  cent  per  annum,  as  compared  to  a  rightly 
expected  profit  twenty  years  ago  of  six  to  ten  per  cent. 

Here,  from  a  conservative  and  authoritative 
source,  is  a  piece  of  sound  doctrine.  Reduced  to 
simple  terms,  it  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  what 
the  Rural  has  often  said,  namely,  that  the  railroads 
must  eliminate  from  their  capitalizations  the  sum  of 
all  the  "water,'  the  mistakes,  the  extravagances 
and  the  frauds,  and  be  satisfied  with  a  moderate 
percentage  upon  their  actual  cash  value  now.  This 
is  hard  on  those  investors  who  have  bought  railroad 
securities  at  inflated  values;  but  it  is  no  fault  of  the 
public  that  they  have  made  mistakes.  To  ask  the 
public  to  support  these  mistakes  is  no  more  fair 
than  to  ask  the  public  to  support  the  mistakes  of 
those  who  have  displayed  bad  judgment  in  invest- 
ment in  lands  or  commodities. 

Mr.  Atkinson's  article  ought  to  be  carefully  read 
by  the  members  of  the  State  Railroad  Commission, 
who  are  now  about  to  judge  between  the  grain 
farmer,  who  wants  a  reduction  in  the  wheat  rate, 
and  the  railroad  company  which  protests  against  it. 
The  point  at  issue  is  very  plain,  but  it  is  being  con- 
fused by  oceans  of  irrelevant  testimony  from  railroad 
experts  and  others,  illustrated  by  reams  of  figures, 
the  result  of  railroad  methods  of  bookkeeping.  Time 
spent  in  such  inquiry  is  worse  than  wasted,  for  instead 
of  making  thedecision  easierit  makes  it  harder.  What 
the  Commission  ought  to  do  is  to  find  out  what  is  the 
value  of  the  California  railroads  to-day  in  cash;  what 
is  the  amount  of  traffic;  and  then — on  the  basis  of 
these  facts— adjust  the  rates  to  earn  five  or  six  per 
cent  under  a  prudent  business-like  management.  Of 
course,  the  railroad  people  would  howl  at  such  a 
policy.  They  would  call  it  confiscation  and  by  other 
hard  names;  but,  nevertheless,  it  would  be  strictly 
fair,  and  in  the  end  it  must  come  to  such  an  adjust- 
ment. Within  two  years  the  value  and  the  earning 
power  of  lands  and  stock  and  miscellaneous  property 
have  been  scaled  down.  Why  should  the  railroads 
alone  be  excepted  from  the  general  hardship  by  the 
allowance  to  exact  a  full  income  upon  a  capital  very 
largely  fictitious  ? 

The  latest  suggestion  offered  for  solution  of  the 
railway  problem  comes  from  Mr.  Henry  J.  Fletcher 
of  Boston.  His  plan  is  a  "Transportation  De- 
partment "  of  the  National  Government  to  rank 
with  the  State  Department — or  outrank  it— whose 
function  it  would  be  to  exercise  all  the  duties  of  the 
Government  in  relation  to  interstate  commerce,  in 
all  matters  of  controversy  between  capital  and 
labor,  etc.,  etc.  Mr.  Fletcher  outlines  work  enough 
for  such  a  department,  and  supports  his  suggestion 
with  a  multitude  of  good  reasons.  Still  the  wisdom 
and  practicability  of  it  seems  doubtful.  If  it  should 
be  found  that  such  a  department  had  real  power  the 


railroads  would  seek  to  control  it,  and,  if  they  did  not 
succeed,  would  in  the  effort  to  do  it,  intrude  a  new 
corrupting  influence  in  politics.  But  they  probably 
would  succeed  either  in  using  or  paralyzing  the  de- 
partment just  as  they  have  the  Railroad  Commission 
in  this  State.  Our  experience  is  not  exceptional — 
what  has  been  done  here  has  been  done  in  nearly 
every  other  State  where  the  "Commission"  prin- 
ciple has  been  applied ;  and  there  is  small 
reason  to  look  for  better  results  from  a  national  de- 
partment. The  farmers  of  the  country  labored  for 
years  to  have  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  elevated  to 
the  rank  of  a  "department,"  and  there  are  many 
who  will  recall  the  high  hopes  based  upon  the  final 
success  of  this  effort.  But  we  are  not  able  to  see 
that  any  real  good  has  come  of  it.  The  President 
has,  in  the  Secretaryship  of  Agriculture,  just  one 
more  fine  plum  to  give  out,  and  he  gives  it,  usually, 
with  more  regard  to  political  than  to  agricultural 
considerations.  The  present  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment signally  illustrates  this  practice'.  He  is  a 
farmer  only  in  a  technical  sense,  all  his  real  interests 
being  of  another  kind.  His  associations  and  sym- 
pathies, far  from  belonging  to  the  soil,  are  with 
those  who  know  and  care  nothing  for  the  farming 
class.  He  ridicules  the  means  by  which  rural  people 
seek  to  promote  their  social  and  educational  in- 
terests— sneers  even  at  the  very  agency  through 
whose  persistent  and  devoted  efforts  his  official  place 
was  created.  At  a  time  of  universal  hardship  for 
rural  industry,  we  find  him,  not  seeking  for  means  to 
help  the  farmer,  but  writing  and  speaking  in  sup- 
port of  political  and  financial  projects  only  in  a  gen- 
eral way  related  to  rural  interests  and  in  no  sense 
within  the  scope  of  his  official  responsibility.  Under 
such  administration  the  Agricultural  Department  is 
a  very  different  thing  from  the  ideal  of  those  whose 
influence  created  it;  and  it  is,  of  course,  only  a  dis- 
appointment to  them.  So  we  fear  it  would  be  with 
a  Transportation  Department. 

It  has  been  a  very  dull  week  in  the  political  world. 
There  have  been  two  State  conventions — both  Repub- 
lican— one  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  other  in  Utah. 
The  declarations  of  each  were  what  might  have  been 
expected.  Utah  is  for  free  silver  coinage  straight — 
Pennsylvania  is  for  the  bimetallic  principle,  but,  in 
positive  terms,  against  free  coinage  on  the  sixteen- 
to-one  basis.  The  chief  interest  in  the  Pennsylvania 
convention  was  a  personal  one  and  turned  on  the 
point  of  endorsing  Senator  Quay.  The  Senator  got 
what  he  wanted,  but,  humorously  enough,  the  con- 
vention adopted  a  strong  resolution  in  condemnation 
of  corrupt  political  methods.  Quay  and  pure  politics 
make  a  truly  amusing  combination. 


World's  Wheat  Shortage. 

This  year's  shortage  in  the  American  wheat  crop, 
says  the  Marlcit  R/tord,  is  now  variously  estimated 
at  all  the  way  from  50  to  100  million.  A  conserva- 
tive estimate  would  place  it  not  far  from  70  million. 
That  is  certainly  a  large  shortage  when  the  average 
crop  of  the  country  is  not  more  than  500  million.  A 
14  per  cent  shortage  in  any  crop  must  certainly  be 
considered  large.  But  when  it  is  compared  with  the 
crop  of  the  world,  it  is  very  small,  anly  32  per  cent 
on  a  minimum  yield.  It  is  thus  seen  why  a  big  ad- 
vange  gets  so  little  encouragement  from  abroad  this 
year. 

Until  our  crop  becomes  small  enough  to  be 
absorbed  at  home,  or  in  other  words  until  America 
has  none  to  export,  prices  on  this  side  must  be  con- 
trolled to  a  large  degree  by  markets  abroad,  and 
any  shortage  in  yield  which  this  country  sustains, 
must  under  ordinary  circumstances  in  the  end, 
figure  in  as  so  much  short  on  the  world's  crop,  and 
affect  prices  only  to  the  extent  that  it  cuts  down  the 
total  yield  by  being  so  figured.  Crop  scares  and 
estimated  shortages  in  localities  more  or  less  limited 
may  and  do  effect  domestic  prices,  but  unless  these 
shortages  are  largo  enough  to  shorten  materially  the 
world's  supplies,  they  are  not  sustained.  They  are 
merely  fluctuations  above  or  below  the  world's  level 
of  value  and  experience  has  taught  that  there  are 
times  when  all  such  disturbances  cease  and  prices 
again  seek  the  common  level.  And  the  price  of  a 
crop  is  on  the  whole  determined  by  this  level. 

For  last  crop  year's  average  in  the  New  York 
market  the  price  was  not  far  from  58c.  Wheat  is 
now  about  t)8c  for  the  year's  average,  based  on 
futures.  This  is  an  advance  of  10c  over  the  average 
price  for  the  last  crop.  Just  how  much  of  an  in- 
crease in  price  should  come  from  a  given  shortage 
is  difficult  to  estimate;  but  it  is  reasonably  certain 


that  U  the  crop  of  the  world  were  to  be  short  only 
this  70  million,  an  advance  of  10c  per  bu.  on  a  crop 
would  be  perhaps  as  large  as  that  much  shortage  in 
yield  would  warrant. 

This  year  everyone  admits  that  America  will  have 
wheat  to  exjjort.  It  then  follows  that  the  price  of 
the  crop  now  coming  forward  must  be,  as  a  whole, 
determined  by  conditions  ruling  the  world  over.  It 
is  still  farther  admitted  that  the  crops  of  other 
countries  are  below  the  average,  so  that  our  shortage 
will  merely  be  added  to  the  shortage  of  other 
countries  to  make  up  the  shortage  of  the  world's 
supplies.  Prom  the  fact  that  the  world's  crop  is 
certainly  smaller  than  that  of  last  year  and  also 
that  the  amount  carried  over  is  smaller,  it  is  evident 
that  this  crop  must  bring  a  higher  price  than  it  did 
last  year.  ,Iust  how  much  depends  upon  the  extent 
of  these  shortages,  as  they  are  developed. 


Gleaniriflfs. 


Pa.iaro  growers  are  shipping  heavily  of  early  apples. 
The  wine  grape  growers  about  Livermore  have  formed  a 
union. 

Petaluma  sends  a  shipment  of  fresh  butter  to  New  Orleans 
each  week  by  express. 

The  hop  crop  in  the  Livermore  valley  this  year  is  heavy 
and  in  quality  very  fine. 

Sales  of  orchard  land  to  newcomers  have  been  unusually 
numerous  of  late  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley. 

On  Wm.  Bennington's  ranch  near  Ukiah,  last  week,  a  cow 
killed  a  large  bear  which  had  attacked  her  calf. 

Marvsville  Appeal :  The  payroll  at  the  Marysville  cannery 
for  last  week's  work  amounted  to  $5387,  and  the  best  of  it  is 
that  the  money  all  went  into  the  hands  of  white  people. 

•  The  Gilroy '^;n2c((c  says :  Not  only  phylloxera  is  threaten- 
ing the  vineyards,  but  couloure  is  also  promising  to  damage 
the  crop.  The  latter  can  be  handled  to  some  extent  and  does 
not  kill  the  vine. 

The  new  Tustin  creamery  has  begun  operations.  The  Santa 
Ana  creamery  handles  5000  pounds  of  milk  daily,  making  200 
pounds  of  butter  each  day,  besides  shipping  large  quantities 
of  cream  to  the  Los  Angeles  market. 

The  Santa  Clara  prune  crop  for  the  current  season  will  be 
about  35.000,000  pounds— an  increase  of  8,000,000  as  compared 
with  last  year's  crop.  This  year's  crop  is  almost  wholly  the 
product  of  old  trees,  and  runs  to  the  larger  sizes. 

Forii  grains  of  corn  planted  in  April  by  I.  H.  Watsh  of  Lone 
Star  near  Fresno,  have  produced  fourteen  stalks  and  thirty- 
six  ears  of  corn — all  of  the  finest  quality.  And  yet,  says  the 
Hj-paaltor,  we  are  told  that  good  corn  can't  be  raised  in 
Fresno. 

FoRTY-ForK  poultryme.n  of  Petaluma  have  organized  for 
mutual  protection.  President,  S.  S.  Peck;  vice-president, 
H.  Mecham;  recording  secretary,  S.  Nisson;  financial  secre- 
tary, W.  L.  Sales;  treasurer,  K.  M.  Hyatt;  managing  com- 
mittee, G.  J.  Armstrong,  Henry  Barnes,  J.  Bork,  R.  M.  Hyatt 
and  G.  D.  Green. 

SoN( ).M A /'Vi/mfr :  It  is  the  man  with  a  small  acreage  in 
fruit,  a  few  hundred  chickens,  a  cow  or  two,  a  few  pigs  and  a 
horse  or  two  that  complains  the  least  of  hard  times.  Most  of 
the  work  is  done  within  his  own  family,  he  keeps  out  of  debt, 
increases  the  value  of  his  place  yearly  and  adds  to  his  bank 
account  little  by  little. 

The  Winters  f>'rjHf.s.s  is  working  hard  for  a  cannery.  By 
way  of  showing  up  the  advantages  it  .says:  The  Chico  can- 
nery gives  employment  to  1.50  people,  the  Yuba  City  cannery 
pays  each  week  300  hands,  the  Russian  River  cannery  in 
Sonoma  county  has  400  men  and  women  at  work  and  the 
Marysville  cannery  has  000  on  its  payroll. 

Calistouian :  It  is  stated  that  the  hop-growers  in  Mendocino 
and  Sonoma  counties  have  fixed  the  price  for  picking  hops  at 
00  cents  per  100  pounds  this  year.  Word  has  been  received 
from  hop-growers  in  several  States,  and  all  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  hop  outlook  is  very  poor.  Many  of  the  growers  in 
this  State  think  that  it  would  not  pay  to  pick  hops,  even  at 
the  low  price  of  00  cents  per  100,  unless  the  market  improves. 

Willows  JiMrnitl:  Ex-Supervisor  J.  F.  Piper  of  Glenn 
county  says  wheat  raising  will  pay  if  our  farmers  will  adopt 
his  method  of  farming.  His  idea  is  that  320  acres  is  the 
proper  size  of  a  ranch.  The  farmer  is  to  own  but  six  horses,  a 
plow,  seeder,  harrow  and  other  small  farming  utensils ;  put 
in  100  acres  each  year;  do  all  the  plowing  himself,  and  hire 
the  harvesting  done.  In  this  way  the  farmer  can  make  some 
money.  He  claims  in  this  way  the  family  can  do  all  the  work 
except  harvesting,  and  at  the  end  of  each  season  will  have 
money  to  put  in  the  bank. 

CAMritELi.  (Santa  Clara  Co.),  Aug.  2S.— The  apricot  season  is 
completed  and  results  can  now  be  had.  The  Fruit  Growers' 
Union  has  handled  the  bulk  of  the  crop.  The  drier  received 
030  tons  of  ai)ricots  and  of  these  4.50  were  dried  and  170  shipped 
fresh  or  sold  to  the  canners.  For  the  season  of  1804  the  Union 
handled  1420  tons  of  apricots.  The  yield  that  year  was  ex- 
traordinarily large.  The  (i30  tons  grown  this  season  is  just 
about  one-half  of  an  average  crop.  The  shrinkage  in  curing 
was  somewhat  greater  this  season  than  last  year,  say  one-half 
pound.  The  average  of  shrinkage  for  the  past  four  years  has 
been  as  follows:    18112,  5.14:  1803,  5..54;  1804,  5.35;  1895,  5..53. 

WurriNd  of  the  midsumme  •  demand  for  dried  fruits,  the 
Philadelphia '»'/')('c/-y  ICoe/i/  says:  The  Philadelphia  dealers 
in  dried  fruits  are  laying  the  phenomenal  sales  of  some  lines 
of  these  goods  to  a  more  favorable  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
public  to  dried  fruit  generally.  Active  business  in  dried 
fruit  usually  ceases  about  May  15th,  but  prunes  and  apricots 
are  still  selling  phenomenally  well,  and  some  dealers  prophesy 
continued  good  sales  during  the  entire  summei'.  On  prunes 
especially  is  this  activity  manifest.  Those  are  selling  very 
much  better  than  last  year,  and  their  sales  have  not  been 
affc^c^ted  in  the  least  by  the  advent  of  green  fruits.  Prices  on 
prunes  would  undo\ibtedly  advance  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
!  that  holders  of  stocks  on  the  Pacilic  coast  wish  to  clean  them 
j  up  and  fear  to  retard  their  sales  by  advancing.  For  this 
reason  grocers  need  expect  no  advaaue  on  prunes  this  season, 
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Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  followin{j  data  for  the  week  endinj^  5  a.  m., 
Sept  4,  1895,  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFOKNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Dale  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Maximum  Temperature 

1  Minimum  Temperature  | 
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.07 

31 

64 
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San  Diego  
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72 
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.01 

.97 

.54 
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Weather  and  Crops. 


Report  of  the  State  Weather  Service  for  the  Week  Kiicling: 
September  2d, 

The  following  crop  summary  is  issued  by  the  State 
Agricultural  Society  in  co-operation  with  the  United 
States  Weather  Bureau,  .Tames  A.  Barwick,  Director: 

The  average  temperature  for  the  week  ending 
Monday,  September  2d,  was:  For  Eureka,  54°; 
Fresno,  70°;  Independence,  ti6°;  Los  Angeles,  64°; 
Red  Bluff,  T(»°;  Sacramento,  64°;  San  Francisco,  58°; 
San  Luis  Obispo,  62°. 

As  compared  with  the  normal  there  were  heat  de- 
ficiencies reported  as  follows  for  the  places  named: 
Eureka,  1°;  Fresno,  0°;  Los  Angeles,  8;  Red  Bluff.  7; 
Sacramento,  S°;  San  Francisco  .3°. 

There  was  a  small  rainfall  over  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  State,  but  no  damage  occurred  from  it. 

The  weather  has  been  good  for  all  summer  crops, 
but  has  been  rather  detrimental  to  fruit  drying  on 
account  of  the  cool,  cloudy  weather  prevailing  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  week. 

Beans  are  being  rapidly  harvested  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara and  Ventura  counties,  although  the  foggy 
nights  and  cloudy  mornings  are  not  good  for  bean 
curing. 

Hop  picking  is  in  full  blast,  with  fine  weather  pre- 
vailing for  the  work. 

Sarraiiieiito  Valle.v. 

BrTTE(Pentz) — There  were  only  two  clear  days  during  the 
week;  on  the  27th  the  clouds  were  very  heavy,  with  consider- 
able thunder,  but  all  the  rain  passed  to  the  east  except  a  very 
light  sprinkle  which  fell  in  this  vicinity  on  the  28th  and  2'Jth. 
All  fruit  in  pro^-ees  of  drying  was  stacked,  and  therefore  no 
damage  was  done  by  the  light  rains.  Highest  and  lowest 
temperatures,  '.)IS°  and  M°. 

SAciiAMEN'TO  (Orangevale)  -The  almond  crop  is  being  picked. 
The  weather  has  been  fine  for  all  kinds  of  fruit.  (Sacra- 
mento)— The  weather  has  been  good  for  all  kinds  of  crops. 
Hops,  late  peaches,  beans,  grapes,  alfalfa  and  other  crops  are  j 
doing  very  well.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  80° 
and  51°. 

Yolo  (Grafton)— Clrapes  ripened  along  the  river  much  earlier 
than  on  the  plains  this  year. 

Solano  (Vacaville)— There  is  a  great  deal  of  fruit  in  process 
of  drying,  and  it  is  slow  work  with  the  lowering  skies  and 
chilly  air.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  work  to  be  done,  and  we 
trust  plenty  of  hot  weather  is  yet  in  store  fore  us.  (Suisun)— 
The  fruit  season  is  about  over.  (Davisville)— Almond  gather- 
ing is  suspended  for  the  present,  the  crop  not  being  entirely 
ripe. 

Napa  Valley. 

Napa  (Calistogal— The  weather  in  this  valley  the  past 
week  has  been  quite  cool  and  gloomy  and  looks  very  much 
like  rain.  Prune  drying  is  being  rushed  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. 

Sonoma  Valley. 

Sonoma  (Healdsburg)  -But  very  few  hop  growers  in  this 
district  will  gather  the  crop.  Grapes  are  nearly  ripe.  Prunes 
are  coming  to  the  drying  yards  in  goodly  quantities,  but  the 
cool  weather  has  caused  considerable  delay.  Never  in  the 
history  of  the  valley  has  such  large  fruit  been  grown. 

Santa  Clara  Valley. 

Santa  Claua  (San  .lose) — The  prune  crop  is  pretty  well 
gathered  and  spread  out  on  acres  of  trays  to  dry.  Some  of 
that  first  put  out  has  gone  forward  already.  (Campbell)— 
Some  of  the  earlier  varieties  of  Cling  peaches  are  coming  in. 
Nights  and  mornings  cool  and  foggj',  making  very  poor  drying 
weather. 

.San  Joaquin  Vallny. 

Contra  Costa  ( Martinez  i — The  grapes  are  ripening  very 
satisfactory  and  harvesting  will  soon  commence. 

San  JoA^i  iN  (Lodi)— Weather  quite  favorable  to  all  grow- 
ing crops.  During  the  week  .several  carloads  of  grapes  were 
.shipped  East.  The  almond  harvest  is  well  under  way.  High- 
est and  lowest  temperatures,  84°  and  51°. 

Fkesno  (Keedley)— The  cool  days  and  cool  and  damp  nights 
make  it  very  unfavorable  weather  for  drying  grapes.  Most 
vineyai-dists  have  commenced  picking  grapes.  Highest  and 
lowest  temperatures,  '.)s°  and  .i8°.  (Fresno) — The  weather 
during  the  week  has  been  cool  :  the  average  temperatures 
have  been<considerably  below  the  normal  and  is  favorable  for 
giape  picking.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  100° 
and  51°.  (Eastoni— The  weather  is  cold  and  somewhat 
cloudy ;  heavy  dews  nightly  for  the  season.  Temperature  at 
1  p.  M.,  78°.  Grape  picking  is  now  general.  Old  vineyards 
only  will  produce  layei's. 

Ti'LARE  ilvinie  Kiln)— The  past  week  has  been  moderately 
•  •ool.  Fruit  men  would  like  to  see  it  a  little  warmer,  so  as  to 
hurry  up  fruit  drying.-  Highest  and  lowest  temperaturls,  103' 


and  51°.  (Tulare)— Growers  state  that  grapes  will  be  ready 
to  pick  earlier  than  last  year. 

KiNos  (Hanford)— The  raisin  growers  are  not  pleased  with 
the  cool  weather  that  is  now  prevailing. 

Southern  California. 

Santa  Bahbara  (Santa  Barbara)— Some  of  the  bean  growers 
report  that  the  crop  will  not  be  so  large  as  expected.  There 
is  a  good  growth  of  vine,  but  it  is  evidently  at  the  expet.se  of 
the  bean. 

Venti  ka  (Santa  Paula)— This  has  been  another  very  good 
week  for  beans,  there  being  fog  both  morning  and  evening. 
The  farmers  have  already  began  to  harvest  the  bean  crop  of 
the  small  white  variety.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures, 
72°  and  41)°.  (Saticoy)- -Weather  is  dry.  This  will  ripen  the 
Lima  beans  rapidly,  "and  the  weather  being  cool,  it  will  not  be 
injurious  to  the  crop.  Harvesting  of  the  small  white  bean  is 
in  progress.  (Ventura)— Beans  in  some  fields  have  ripened 
and  been  cut.  and  in  many  other  places  they  will  be  ciit  dur- 
ing the  coming  week.  Threshing  of  the  beans  will  begin  in  a 
few  days.  Limas  are  now  sufBciently  matured  to  show  that 
the  pods  will  not  be  very  well  filled.  Highest  and  lowest 
temperatui-es.  75°  and  .50°. 

Los  Anoeles  (I.,os  AngelesI — Continued  cloudy  mornings 
and  clear  days.  Fruit  drying  continues,  but  the  damp,  cloudy 
mornings  retard  the  drying  process.  Highest  and  lowest 
temperatures,  77°  and  51°.  (Pomona)— Weather  continues 
cool  and  nights  foggy,  which  makes  prune  drying  slow.  High- 
est and  lowest  temperatures,  8i3°  and  4t5°. 

San  Br.RNAuniNO  (Chino)— The  cool  weather  of  the  week 
has  not  been  conducive  of  beet  ripening  with  a  high  percent- 
age of  sugar.  Clear,  warm  weather  is  desired.  Highest  and 
lowest  temperatures,  SH°  and  51°. 

Coast  Counties. 

Hi  MBOi.DT  (Eureka)— The  weather  has  been  mostly  clear 
and  unusually  cool.  The  season  has  been  very  good  for  dairy- 
ing puiTJOses.  Rain  began  early  Thursday  morning.  All  gar- 
den vegetables  are  in  fine  condition.  Highest  and  lowest 
temperatures,  «i2°  and  45°. 

Mendoi  ino  (Ukiah)— The  hop  crop  has  been  set  back  by  the 
long-continued  drought  and  the  thick  bank  of  smoke  caused  by 
forest  fires.  Picking  will  not  begin  as  early  as  anticipated. 
In  some  of  the  drier  yards  the  hops  are  shriveling  a  little. 
Concerning  the  rumor  that  the  vines  are  dry  and  dead  in 
places,  it  is  safe  to  believe  its  only  foundation  is  in  the  fact 
that  a  number  of  vines  whei"e  the  gi-owth  has  been  too  heavy 
have  peen  thinned  by  the  cutting  of  a  shoot,  which,  though  it 
gives  a  somewhat  uncanny  appearance,  will  in  no  way  inter- 
fere with  the  results. 

San  Benito  (HolUster)— The  foggy  and  cloudy  weather  for 
the  past  week  has  been  very  unfavorable  for  fruit  drying. 
Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  84°  and  4:^°. 

San  Lvis.  Obi.spo  (San  Luis  Obispo)— This  has  been  another 
cool  and  damp  week,  causing  our  bean  men  anxiety.  Corn  and 
potatoes  are  doing  well,  but  the  grape  crop  is  ripening  very 
slowly.  The  observer  reports  a  very  light  frost  in  several 
places  in  the  county  on  the  2.8th.  Highest  and  lowest  tem- 
peratures, 70°  and  44°. 

Mountain  and  Foothill  CountleR. 

Lassen  (Susanville)— The  wind  blew  a  perfect  hurricane  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  which  caused  considerable  fruit  to  fall. 
In  the  evening  it  began  to  rain  and  continued  during  the 
night  at  intervals.    Not  much  damage  resulted. 

SisKiYor  (Yreka) — The  rain  of  last  Wednesda.v  afternoon, 
although  rather  late  for  the  benefit  of  grain,  will  do  much 
good  to  grass  and  the  vegetable  crop.  Highest  and  lowest 
temperatures,  !)2°  and  38°  ;  rainfall,  ..54  of  an  inch. 

Shasta  (Olindal — A  number  of  ranchers  are  cutting  a  fine 
crop  of  corn  this  week.  The  fruit  drying  season  is  on  now  in 
earnest.  (Shasta) — Peach  drying  about  completed,  and  the 
drying  and  packing  of  figs  is  now  in  progress.  The  weather 
has  been  quite  cool  for  the  week. 

Placer  (Newcastle)— Fruit  is  not  coming  in  .so  fast  this 
week.  There  is  a  little  break  between  the  midsummer  fruit 
and  the  fall  crop.  (Lincoln) — Owing  to  the  late  spell  of  cool 
weather  fruit  has  ripened  slowly. 


Home-Made  Cement  Floors. 


To  TUE  Editor:— If  you  have  the  directions  and  formula  for 
laying  cement  or  concrete  floors,  will  you  please  to  print  them 
in  vour  paper  at  vour  convenience. —A.  SmscRinER,  Clayton, 
Cal. 

The  following  detailed  description  is  prepared  by 
one  who  has  done  such  work  as  an  amateur  and  may 
be  of  use  to  other  readers  than  "  Subscriber."  It  is 
not,  of  course,  intended  to  interest  professionals: 
First,  remove  all  loose  earth,  and  with  a  heavy 
earth  rammer  got  the  bottom  well  beaten,  having  a 
slight  fall  to  the  lowest  general  point.  Then  provide 
the  best  filling  the  locality  can  supply,  such  as  brick 
rubbish,  broken  stones,  or  coarse  gravel,  solidly 
packed  to  a  sufficient  depth  from  the  finished  surface 
required.  Coat  over  this  rough  ground  with  a  mix- 
ture of  sharp  coarse  sand  or  gravel,  si.x  measures  of 
same  to  one  of  Portland  cement.  This  I  get  a  labor- 
ing man  to  lay  on  with  his  shovel,  and  roughly  level. 
I  use  a  garden  syringe  to  spray  over  the  ground  be- 
fore I  lay  on.  This  helps  to  make  it  go  together 
compact.  I  also  give,  to  the  earth  a  good  ramming. 
Having  my  rough  prepared  thus,  I  find  the  level  for 
my  finished  surface  and  set  two  wooden  rules  about 
five  feet  apart.  Their  upper  edge  must  be  straight, 
and  set  level  to  height  of  floor  required.  I  then  fill 
in  a  mixture  of  four  parts  sharp  clean  gravel  to  one 
of  Portland  cement  between  the  rules,  and  with  a 
straight  edge  I  get  a  good  level  surface  by  rubbing 
same  to  and  fro,  taking  down  all  mixture  that  stands 
over  rules.  This  course  I  also  beat  gently  to  a  solid 
body.  If  a  medium  finish  is  required,  I  merely  hand- 
float,  having  a  mixture  of  a  finer  kind  to  lay  on  for 
leveling  up  any  hollows.  I  also  at  this  point  remove 
my  inside  or  first  rule  and  fill  in  its  space.  If  a  fine 
finish  is  required,  I  then  coat  over  with  neat  cement, 
and  trowel  to  a  smooth  surface.  I  always  finish  com- 
plete in  one  body  any  portion  commenced  on  rough 
ground.  If  I  cannot  complete  floor  or  path,  I  con- 
tinue shifting  wooden  rules,  as  described,  till  I  get 
to  the  finish.  Be  vei-y  careful  at  each  joining  to 
blend  with  old  and  new  together  by  roughing  up, 
then  sprinkle  with  water,  drudge  in  cement,  and 
give  a  rub  of  stock  brush.  The  strength  or  thick- 
ness of  a  floor  is  to  be  calculated  by  the  traffic  or 
weight  it  has  to  undergo.  A  great  deal  depends  on 
the  solidity  of  the  bottom  earth  and  packing.  I  have 


made  very  good  paths  and  floors,  as  described,  at 
four  inches  deep,  including  the  coating  of  filling  ma- 
terials. 

The  essential  point  is  to  have  the  gravel,  sand,  or 
any  other  mixture,  clean  and  free  from  dust.  I 
generally  wash  all  the  sand  I  use  with  cement;  bring 
it  to  a  shallow  running  stream,  throw  it  in,  and  turn 
till  the  water  runs  clear.  In  mixing,  I  lay  down 
rough  boards  and  form  a  floor.  I  then  get  any 
suitable  old  box,  knock  the  bottom  out  and  nail  two 
pieces  on  each  side  as  handles,  have  my  washed  sand 
close  by,  place  the  box  on  floor,  and  fill  water 
measure,  lift  box  with  ease,  the  sand  remains  on 
floor.  If  a  mixture  of  broken  stones  is  to  be  added, 
I  level  the  sand,  place  box  on  same,  and  measure  as 
I  did  the  sand.  I  then  level  over  the  stones  and 
have  the  proportion  of  cement  spread  over  evenly — a 
very  handy  tool  for  doing  this  is  a  coarse  broom,  by 
drawing  it  toward  the  workman.  I  then  turn  and 
mix  till  the  cement  is  evenly  distributed.  I  then 
wet  with  a  large  watering  can  having  a  good  large 
rose. 


Classification  of  Roses. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  State  Floral  Society  H. 
G.  Pratt,  of  Fruitvale,  read  a  very  interesting  pa- 
per on  the  confusion  in  classing  roses,  and  suggested 
the  appointment  of  a  classification  committee.  He 
said:  "  Many  of  the  points  on  which  botanists  base 
their  classification  are  of  so  little  interest  to  the 
people  in  general — more's  the  pity — that  rose  grow- 
ers, whose  patient  and  well-directed  efforts  have 
worked  out  an  almost  miraculous  transformation  of 
the  flower,  have  made  classifications  of  their  own. 
It  has  been  a  sort  of  compromise  between  a  scientific 
and  a  go  as-you-please  scheme,  and  as  the  growers 
have  done  this  thing  with  little  concert  of  action, 
but  for  the  most  part  each  to  his  own  liking,  we 
have  what  could  not  well  be  otherwise — a  most  ag- 
gravating muddle. 

"Every  writer  of  prominence  on  roses  has  made 
more  or  less  effort  to  improve  this  condition  of 
things,  but  to  little  purpose,  so  far  as  I  know.  The 
trouble  is  fundamental.  The  superstructure  is  built 
to  a  great  extent  on  chaos. 

"The  terms  of  the  popular  classification  are  for 
the  most  part  generally  accepted,  but  in  their  appli- 
cations— there's  the  rub.  Just  what  is  a  Hybrid 
Perpetual,  a  Tea,  a  Bengal,  a  Bourbon,  a  Noisette, 
or  a  Hybrid  Tea,  who  can  tell  ?  The  same  inquiry 
might  be  made  in  relation  to  a  dozen  or  more  of  the 
other  classes  which  have  been  constituted  for  our 
convenience  and  edification,  and  the  answer  would 
be,  Quien  sabe  ?  " 

The  societj'  decided  to  act  on  Mr.  Pratt's  sugges- 
tion, and  at  the  next  meeting  a  committee  of  seven 
will  be  chosen  to  take  up  the  work. 


The  Work  of  the  Mississippi. 


The  Mississippi  has,  in  the  course  of  ages,  trans- 
ported from  the  mountains  and  high  land  within  its 
drainage  area  sufficient  material  to  make  400.000 
sf[uare  miles  of  new  land  by  filling  up  an  estuary 
which  extended  from  its  original  outfall  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  for  a  length  of  .oOO  miles,  and  in  width 
from  30  to  40  miles.  This  river  is  still  pouring  solid 
matter  into  the  Gulf,  where  it  is  spread  out  in 
a  fanliko  shape  over  a  coast  line  of  150  miles,  and 
is  filling  up  at  the  rate  of  362,000,000  tons  a  year,  or 
six  times  as  much  soil  as  was  removed  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Manchester  ship  canal,  and  sufficient 
to  make  a  square  mile  of  new  land,  allowing  for  its 
having  to  fill  up  the  Gulf  to  a  depth  of  eighty  yards. 

Some  idea  of  the  vastnesss  of  this  operation  may 
be  conceived  when  the  fact  is  considered  that  some 
of  this  soil  has  to  be  transported  more  than  3000 
miles,  and  that  if  the  whole  of  it  had  to  be  carried  in 
boats  at  the  lowest  rate  at  which  heavy  material  is 
carried  on  the  inland  waters  of  America,  or  say 
for  one-fifth  of  a  cent  per  ton  per  mile  over  an 
average  of  half  the  total  distance,  the  cost  would 
be  no  less  a  sum  than  $1.11)0,000,000  a  year. 
Through  the  vast  delta  thus  formed  the  river  winds 
its  way,  twisting  and  turning  by  innumerable  bends 
until  it  extends  its  length  to  nearly  1200  miles,  or 
more  than  double  the  point-to-point  length  of  the 
delta,  continually  eroding  the  banks  in  one  place  and 
building  up  land  in  another,  occasionally  breaking 
1  its  way  across  a  narrow  neck  which  lies  between 
the  two  extremities,  and  fillinir  up  the  old  channel. 

The  United  States  Coast  Survey  was  established 
by  Congress  in  1807  upon  the  recommendation  of 
President  Thomas  Jefferson.  Active  operations  by 
the  Survey  did  not,  however,  commence  till  1817,  but 
were  almost  immediately  interrupted  by  want  of 
funds.  It  was  not  until  1832  that  Congress  made  a 
liberal  appropriation  for  the  fund,  and  then  all  ex- 
isting charts  had  become  so  inaccurate  as  to  make 
the  navigation  of  our  coast  extra  perilous. 

By  the  census  of  1890  the  center  of  population  was 
in  latitude  30  deg.  11  min.  56  sec.  and  longitude  85 
deg.  32  min.  48  sec,  at  a  point  a  little  west  of  south 
of  Greensburg,  the  county  seat  of  Decatur  county, 
Indiana.  Between  1880  and  1890  this  center  moved 
westward  about  forty-eight  miles  aod  nort|jward 
about  nine  miles. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


About  Grafted  Walnuts. 


To  THE  Editor  :— All  your  readers,  I  thiak,  will 
agree  with  me  that  Mr.  Felix  Gillet,  of  Nevada  City, 
stands  second  to  nobody  in  California  as  an  author- 
ity on  the  walnut.  He  has  often  shown  in  your 
columns  the  fullness  of  knowledge  and  the  lucidity 
of  statement  which  belong  only  to  horticultural  ex- 
perts of  the  first  rank.  Coming  from  Prance,  where 
nearly  300,000  acres  in  walnuts  enable  that  country 
to  supply  the  critical  markets  of  Europe,  Mr.  Gillet 
has  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  taken  pride  in 
introducing  into  California  all  the  finest  varieties  of 
walnuts  propagated  in  his  native  land.  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  purchasing  many  grafted  trees  from 
him  and  have  incidentally  been  favored  with  much 
instructive  correspondence.  Some  of  his  remarks, 
based  on  years  of  experience,  seem  to  be  too  valu- 
able to  be  reserved  for  a  single  reader,  and  I  have 
therefore  made  the  following  extracts  from  his  letters 
to  meet  the  wide  interest  which  the  subject  of  grafted 
walnuts  has  latterly  aroused. 

Imported  Trees.  —  About  trees  imported  from 
Prance  Mr.  Gillet  wrote  as  follows:  "Those  four- 
year-old  trees  I  send  you  (Dec,  30,  1893)  I  obtained 
from  two  different  parties  in  Prance  in  January, 
1892,  I  having  given  them  two  years  previously  an 
order  to  graft  for  me  300  walnuts  by  the  Treyve 
process,  then  to  set  them  out  in  nursery  the  ensuing 
spring  and  take  them  up  in  the  fall  to  be  shipped  to 
me.  In  this  way  I  received  the  biggest  lot  of  grafted 
walnuts  I  ever  imported  from  that  distant  land.  I 
was  charged  two  francs  (or  forty  cents  of  our  money) 
per  tree.  I  did  not,  grumble  about  this  high  price 
for  each  little  tree  from  ten  to  sixteen  inches  high, 
as  I  knew  that  I  could  rely  on  the  trees  being  true 
and  genuine.  Of  the  320  trees  that  were  sent  me — 
220  by  one  person  and  just  100  by  the  other — I  lost 
by  handling  (the  graft  breaking  off)  and  from  other 
unforseen  causes  I  suppose  fifteen  or  twenty  trees. 
A  third  of  the  trees  I  had  to  keep  one  year  in  my 
nursery  and  another  third  (and  even  more)  two 
years.  Though  the  tops  of  the  trees  do  not  show 
their  age  (four  years),  nevertheless  the  trees  are  that 
old.  They  average  two  to  four  feet,  and  four  or  five 
trees  are  four  to  five  feet  high.  These  imported 
four-year-old  trees  are  the  Mayette,  Chaberte, 
Vourey,  Lanfrey,  Parisienne  and  Laciniated." 

Bearing  of  Varieties. — When  questioned  later  about 
the  comparative  fertility  of  the  different  French 
varieties,  Mr.  Gillet  sent  this  very  interesting  reply: 
"My  place,  a  mere  barren  hill,  is  not  very  well 
adapted  to  the  walnut.  The  soil  is  a  hard  yellow 
clay,  so  poor  and  shallow,  with  a  hard-pan  or  bed- 
rock so  near  the  surface,  that  walnut  trees  cannot 
grow  much  of  a  top.  Of  course  the  trees  will  thrive 
well,  live  and  bear,  but  still  Ihey  have  no  size  for 
their  age  and  it  takes  them  twenty-five  years  to 
make  the  same  growth  that  they  would  make  in  six 
years  if  planted  in  the  deep,  rich  and  moist  soil  of 
Ventura  county  or  other  parts  of  California.  So  I 
cannot  take  the  walnut  as  it  grows  on  my  place  as 
a  criterion  or  basis  of  comparison  for  what  it  might 
do  in  a  better  soil  anywhere  else  in  California.  Do 
not  go  by  the  age  of  a  tree  but  by  its  size,  for  the 
more  thrifty  a.  walnut  is  the  larger  top  it  gets,  and  a 
big  top  gives  a  big  crop. 

"For  these  reasons  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
for  me  to  give  you  a  '  toble  of  fertility  '  covering  all 
the  varieties  of  walnuts  I  have  on  my  place.  My 
largest  bearing  walnuts  are  a  Proeparturiens  and  a 
Serotina.  My  next  largest  tree  is  a  Cluster.  I  find 
these  to  be  heavy  bearers  in  years  with  no  frosts  in 
the  spring,  and  I  find  them  to  be  so,  too,  in  many 
parts  of  California  and  Oregon  where  they  have  been 
tried.  As  to  the  Mayette,  Pranquette,  Parisienne, 
Chaberte,  etc.,  my  trees  are  too  young  and  too 
small  for  me  to  be  able  to  tell  much  about  their 
fertility,  but  I  see  no  reason  why  these  varieties,  all 
of  which  bear  well  in  Prance,  should  not  bear  as 
heavily  as  the  Pra'parturiens,  Cluster  and  Serotina 
have  already  borne  with  me,  when  they  have  attained 
the  same.  dze.  Otherwise  I  cannot  affirm  for  sure 
that  they  would  prove  as  productive  as  in  Prance." 

Hanhi  Varielie.i. — Mr.  Gillet  continues:  "But  we 
know  that  these  varieties  are  lianlij;  and  T  find  that 
for  four-fifths  of  the  State  of  California  and  for  Ore- 
gon only  hardy  varieties  should  be  planted— that  is, 
varieties  that  put  forth  late  in  the  spring.  The 
frost  of  April  15,  1894,  played  havoc  on  my  place. 
The  kinds  of  walnuts  that  were  injured  by  it — to  the 
extent  of  destroying  the  whole  crop — were  all  the 
Prceparturiens,  Cluster,  Serotina,  Alpine,  Gaiit  (or 
A.  Bijou),  Laciniated,  and  Mesange.  The  kinds  that 
were  not  injured,  being  dormant  yet,«were  Mayette, 
Franquette,  Parisienne,  Vourey,  Chaberte,  Meylan, 
and  Columbus.  These  seven  latter  kinds  might, 
therefore,  be  considered  as  perfectly  hardy.  This  is 
the  first  requisite  and  goes  before  fertility.  Then 
there  is  another  point  in  favor  of  those  varieties. 
They  bear  the  finest  nuts,  which,  if  few  on  the  trees, 
are  always  marketable  and  at  fair  prices;  while  with 


very  productive  varieties  but  with  smaller  nuts,  the 
crops  might  be  unmarketable  or  bring  poor  prices. 
To  be  the  best  one  to  plant,  a  variety  has  not  only 
to  be  fertile,  but  the  nuts  must  be  large  and  fine." 

Difficulty  in  Grafting  Walnuts. — A  very  serious  ob- 
stacle to  the  general  planting  of  grafted  walnuts  is 
the  difficulty  found  by  nurserymen  in  (/rafting  the 
walnut  seedling  n:hen  young.  Though  old  trees  are 
easily  transformed  by  grafting,  the  pithy  wood  of 
the  young  walnut  makes  the  result  of  the  process 
very  uncertain.  On  this  subject  Mr.  Gillet's  ex- 
perience is  again  full  of  suggestion: 

"Now  that  almost  all  of  my  imported  graftee 
walnuts  have  borne  and  I  know  what  I  have,  I  am 
grafting  in  the  spring  as  many  trees  as  I  can.  I 
built  a  greenhouse  especially  for  walnut  grafting.  I 
graft  the  trees  by  the  'Treyve  method,'  discovered 
twelve  years  ago  in  France.  The  trees  are  seed- 
lings, one  year  old.  They  are  first  grafted,  then  set 
in  four-inch  pots,  and  a  tumbler  set  on  the  tree  so  as 
to  exclude  the  air  from  getting  to  the  graft.  To 
that  effect  I  got  a  thousand  big  soda  tumblers  from 
Pittsburg,  Pa.  In  the  spring  of  1891  I  only  suc- 
ceeded with  two-fifths  of  my  walnut  grafting  in  the 
greenhouse.  In  the  spring  of  1892,  out  of  1011  trees 
I  succeeded  with  350,  or  more  than  one-thir<l.  Just 
to  show  you  what  my  success  was  in  the  spring  of 
1893  in  grafting  young  walnuts  by  that  Treyve 
process,  herewith  I  give  you  from  my  memorandum 
book  a  table  showing  the  number  of  trees  I  grafted, 
on  what  days,  and  how  many  succeeded.  Between 
April  8th  and  May  17th  you  will  see  that  I  grafted 
418  yearling  trees  and  succeeded  in  making  the 
grafts  grow  in  just  100,  or  less  than  one-quarter  of 
the  whole.  With  a  better  stock  of  grafts  than  I  had, 
and  if  the  grafting  had  been  done  altogether  in 
April,  I  might  have  had  a  larger  percentage,  though 
you  can  hardly  depend  on  more  than  40  per  cent. 
In  1894  my  walnut  grafting  in  the  greenhouse  was 
almost  a  total  failure.  I  did  the  grafting  too  late  in 
the  season — about  the  8th  of  May,  and  very  hot  at 
the  time.  Out  of  400  trees  that  I  grafted  I  suc- 
ceeded with  less  than  40  trees. 

"  Of  course  I  .shall  still  keep  on  greenhouse  graft- 
ing. Scarcity  of  scions  from  my  imported  trees  was 
for  a  long  time  a  drawback  to  me;  but  the  thirty 
'mother  trees'  that  I  planted  to  furnish  me  with 
buds  are  now  commencing  to  yield  me  a  good  many 
buds,  and  in  1895  I  shall  ring-bud  trees  in  nursery 
rows  and  grow  at  once  large  trees.  I  have  'mother 
trees '  of  all  the  principal  kinds,  and  by  cutting 
them  back  every  spring  close  to  the  ground  and 
making  them  grow  bushy,  "I  am  able  to  get  the  best 
kind  of  shoots  to  get  buds  from,  fit  to  use  for  ring, 
plate  and  shield  budding  in  the  fall.  But  even  on 
shoots  from  four  to  eight  feet  long  only  three  or  four 
buds — viz.,  those  at  the  base,  where  the  wood  is 
perfeetly  round  —  can  be  Used  for  this  purpose. 
Although  I  cannot  grow  trees  in  tiie  poor  soil  of  my 
place  with  such  long  tops  as  they  would  make  in  rich 
land,  yet  I  challenge  any  one  to  show  trees  with  so 
many  root  fibers  as  my  trees  have.  And  what  gives 
such  value  to  that  stock  is  that  the  trees  are  grafted 
from  my  bearing  trees,  which  enables  me  to  abso- 
lutely guarantee  that  the  trees  are  genuine  and  ex- 
actly the  variety  of  which  they  bear  the  name." 

I  trust  these  selections  from  Mr.  Gillet's  letters 
have  now  demonstrated  their  value;  and  every  one 
of  your  readers  who  is  interested  in  walnut  culture 
will  no  doubt  join  me  in  thanking  him  for  having 
taken  the  trouble  to  state  so  frankly  and  so 
thoroughly  the  results  of  his  experience. 

A.  A.  Wheeler. 
Nutwood,  Clear  Lake,  August,  1895. 


Profitable  Longevity  of   California  Fruit 
Trees. 


Treatment  for  Rabbits  in  Orchards. 


To  THE  Editor  : — Many  of  your  subscribers,  busi- 
ness men  of  San  Francisco  and  Oakland,  own  fruit 
ranches  in  Fresno,  Tulare  and  Kings  counties,  in 
this  State,  and  have  been  troubled  very  much  from 
the  increasing  pest — the  rabbit.  Myself  and  others 
in  Kings  county  suffered  materially  last  winter  from 
their  depredations.  Many  fine  pear  trees  were 
girdled  and  ruined.  Fencing  does  little  good  when 
they  become  so  numerous  as  they  are  in  Kings 
county.  They  burrow  under  the  wire  mesh  or  laths. 
There  are  two  questions  I  would  like  to  propound  to 
your  subscribers  and  get  information  upon. 

The  first  one  is  :  What  is  the  most  attractive 
poison  for  rabbits  to  place  in  their  runs  through  the 
orchards  ? 

The  second  question  is  :  What  is  the  best  prepa- 
ration to  wash  the  trunks  of  the  trees  with  to  keep 
the  rabbits  from  eating  the  bark  and  girdling  them  ? 

It  should  be  something  that  should  remain  on  and 
adhere  to  the  bark  from  November  till  spring  un- 
washed by  the  winter  rains.  I  would  like,  in  behalf 
of  many  sufferers  besides  myself,  to  learn  the  expe- 
rience of  some  of  your  subscribers  upon  the  subject. 

San  Leandro.  A.  J.  R. 

It  will  be  well  to  have  a  fresh  recital  of  experience 
on  this  point.  Will  readers  who  have  had  good  re- 
sults either  with  old  or  new  treatments  describe 
them  for  the  benefit  of  other  readers  ? — Ed.  Press. 


The  committee  which  was  appointed  by  the  State 
Horticultural  Society  two  months  ago  to  investigate 
the  subject,  "  Profitable  Life  of  Fruit  Trees  in  Cali- 
fornia," submitted  the  following  partial  report  at 
the  meeting  held  in  this  city  Aug.  30th  ; 

For  the  purpose  of  securing  statistics  as  complete 
as  possible  regarding  the  "profitable  life  of  fruit 
trees  "  in  this  State,  your  committee  prepared  and 
had  printed  a  list  of  questions  which  were  forwarded 
to  many  of  the  older  fruit  growers  asking  for  such 
information  as  they  might  be  able  to  furnish  regard- 
ing our  peach,  apricot,  prune  and  plum  trees.  These 
questions,  to  the  number  of  ten,  were  arranged  in 
the  following  numerical  order  : 

1.  Variety  of  tree. 

2.  On  what  root  grown. 

3.  Kind  of  soil. 

4.  Under  what  conditions. 

5.  Age  trees  commenced  bearing. 
().    Age  trees  in  full  bearing. 

7.  Average  yield  of  fruit  per  tree. 

8.  Do  you  irrigate  '! 

9.  Do  you  fertilize;  if  so,  what  with  ? 
10.    General  remarks. 

Unfortunately,  very  few  of  the  gentlemen  to  whom 
these  questions  were  addressed  made  a  reply.  From 
the  few  answers  received  a  little  information  of 
more  or  less  value  bearing  upon  the  subject  was  ob- 
tained. From  the  answers  received  your  committee 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  majority  of  orchards  have 
not  yet  attained  a  sufficient  age  to  furnish  the  own- 
ers with  the  neces!-ary  infornr.ation.  Il  is  the 
opinion  of  your  committee  that  they  will  be  obliged, 
in  order  to  make  a  full  and  complete  report,  to  seek 
information  elsewhere  than  in  the  State  of  California, 
as  the  fruit  business  in  this  State  is  of  comparatively 
recent  origin  and  the  trees  not  sufficiently  advanced 
in  years  to  enable  the  owners  or  the  members  of 
this  committee  to  venture  an  opinion  except  in 
isolated  cases  of  individual  trees  scattered  about  the 
State.  Twenty  years  hence  your  committee  may  be 
able  to  furnish  you  with  both  reliable  and  valuable 
information. 

From  the  best  known  authorities  we  learn  that  the 
apple,  pear  and  cherry  tree,  with  ordinary  care 
under  favorable  conditions,  will  outlive  the  average 
life  of  man  and  bear  bountifully,  if  not  profitable 
crops  all  these  years.  With  the  fruit  trees  which 
your  committee  made  the  subject  of  inquiry  it  is 
different.  From  what  we  have  been  able  to  learn, 
tlie  life  of  the  peach  on  seedling  stock  averages 
twenty  five  to  thirty  years,  according  to  soil  and 
conditiims.  At  this  age  it  is  generally  conceded 
that  the  wood  of  the  peach  tree  becomes  brittle,  the 
tree  weak  and  unprofitable,  going  into  a  decline  or 
1  breaking.down.  There  are  recorded  individual  cases 
}  where  seedling  peach  trees  are  known  to  have 
attained  the  age  of  forty  years  and  upward,  retain- 
ing good  form  and  strong,  vigorous  heads  and  bear- 
ing fruit  annually,  but  these  trees  were  cut  back  two 
or  three  times  by  having  their  entire  tops  cut  off,  and 
a  new  growth  put  out,  furnishing  a  full  new  head  or 
top.  The  peach,  like  all  other  fruit  trees,  in  order 
to  survive  to  a  good  old  age  and  bear  annual  crops 
of  fruit,  must  receive  proper  care  and  good  treat- 
ment. In  the  first  place,  the  trees  should  spring 
from  healthy  stock  and  be  grown  in  a  soil  and  climate 
generally  favorable  to  the  variety  planted.  It  should 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that  fruit  trees  from  which 
heavy  annual  crops  are  expected  must  be  fed, 
watered  and  groomed.  This  not  only  applies  to  the 
peach,  but  with  equal  force  to  all  fruit  trees. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  peach  largely  applies 
to  apricot  trees.  We  have  records  of  the  apricot  at 
the  age  of  twenty -five  years  bearing  an  average  of 
four  good  crops  in  five  years,  trees  apparently 
healthy  and  show  vigorous  growth  each  year  after 
pruning.  The  wood  of  the  apricot  tree  does  not 
seem  to  age  as  rapidly  as  that  of  the  peach,  and 
does  not  exhibit  the  brittle  quality  of  the  peach 
tree  when  old. 

Under  favorable  conditions  the  plum  tree,  so  far 
as  this  committee  has  been  able  to  learn,  attains  an 
average  of  thirty  years'  bearing  one  year  with 
another  an  average  crop  of  fruit,  responding  readily 
to  the  application  of  fertilizers  and  the  necessary 
amount  of  irrigation.  Your  committee  does  not  con- 
sider it  necessary  to  go  into  details  concerning  the 
apple,  pear  or  cherry,  for  there  are  well  known 
records  establishing  beyond  a  doubt  the  great  age  at 
which  these  trees  continue  to  fruit  and  prove  profit- 
able. 

The  subject  under  consideration  being  one  of  great 
importance  to  those  engaged  in  the  business  of  fruit 
farming,  as  well  as  those  about  to  embark  in  this 
more  or  less  hazardous  undertaking,  your  committee 
respectfully  suggests  that  a  new  committee  be  ap- 
pointed or  the  present  committee  be  granted  further 
time  for  the  purpose  of  making  search  for  further 
and  more  reliable  details  regarding  the  present  un- 
certain age  of  and  profitable  life  of  fruit  trees  in 
California.  Respectfully  submitted, 

B.  N.  Rowley, 

E.  J.  WiCKSON. 
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THE  VINEYARD. 


The  Grape-Currants  of  Commerce. 

As  stated  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  the  chief  part  of 
the  meeting  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society  in 
this  city  last  week  was  a  symposium  oq  the  grape- 
currants  of  Greece  which  go  under  the  general  trade 
name  of  Zante  currants.  The  leading  address  was 
made,  by  request,  by  Dr.  Gustav  Eisen  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, who,  by  his  scholarly  researches  and  close  ob- 
servation, as  embodied  iu  his  published  treatise  on 
the  "  Raisin  Industry,"  has  constituted  himself  chief 
expert  in  this  line  of  the  workVs  produce.  The  his- 
tory of  these  seedless  raisins  made  from  the  grapes 
of  Corinth  should  be  most  widely  published  in  view 
of  the  false  issues  which  importers  are  endeavoring 
to  set  up,  and  we  therefore  present  the  following 
sketch  from  Dr.  Eisen's  work,  which  was  the  line  he 
also  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  State  Society: 

The  currants  must  thus  very  early  have  been  of 
considerable  importance  as  a  commercial  product, 
although  the  great  increase  in  their  production  is  of 
more  recent  date.  The  crusades  which  brought  the 
nations  of  the  North  in  contact  with  the  Orient  and 
the  South  also  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  Grecian 
currants  to  the  distant  parts  of  Europe.  After  the 
Latin  conquest,  currants  became  a  commercial  arti- 
cle, and  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose  that,  as 
early  as  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  centur}', 
currants  had  reached  the  English  shores,  and  that 
in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  English 
trade  was  fully  established.  Raysiiis  of  Corauntz 
were  quoted  in  11574  at  two  pence  and  three  farth 
ings  per  pound,  equivalent  to  one  dollar  and  twenty- 
tive  cents  in  our  money  at  its  present  value.  In 
1513  the  first  English  consul  was  appointed  at  Chios, 
and  from  that  time  on  a  direct  trade  was  maintained 
between  the  Grecian  islands  and  the  north  of  Europe. 
In  1582  Hakluyt  writes  that  efforts  had  been  made  to 
introduce  the  coren  plant  or  vine  into  England,  but 
that  the  same  failed  to  fruit.  The  first  introduction  of 
the  Zante  vine  into  England  is  supposed  by  Anderson 
to  have  taken  place  in  I'tXi.  In  the  end  of  the  si.xteenth 
century  the  currant  traders  were  in  full  intercourse 
with  the  Venetians  on  the  Island  of  Zante,  and  the 
Turks  on  the  mainland  or  Morea.  In  1581  the 
Levant  Company  received  a  monopoly  in  the  trade 
of  the  small  fruits  called  currants,  being  the  raysins 
of  Corinth.  According  to  Wheler,  who  traveled  in 
the  Ionian  islands  in  UI75,  Zante  produced  enough 
currants  to  charge  five  or  six  vessels,  Cephalonia 
three  or  four,  and  Nathaligo,  Missolonghi  andPatros 
one  each.  Some  few  were  also  brought  down  from 
the  Gulf  of  Lepanto. 

As  to  the  native  home  of  the  currants,  opinions 
have  considerably  ditlered.  Some  have  supposed 
Zante  or  Naxos  to  have  been  the  original  home  of 
this  grape,  while  others,  with  better  reasons,  have 
held  that  the  original  home  was  Corinth.  Beaujour, 
who  was  French  consul  in  Greece  in  1790,  says:  "The 
ruit  is  not  indigenous  to  Morea.  No  writer  before 
the  sixteenth  century  mentions  it,  and  the  result  of 
my  inquiries  is  that  the  currant  came  from  Naxos 
into  the  Morea  about  1580.  It  is  true  no  such  plant 
now  exists  in  Naxos,  but  it  has  similarly  disappeared 
from  the  territory  of  Corinth,  though  it  is  very  cer- 
tain it  was  cultivated  there  in  former  days,  when 
the  Venetians  held  the  country."  This  account  does 
not  agree  with  the  statements  of  Comte  Grasset  St. 
Sauveur,  consul  to  the  Ionian  islands  from  France  in 
1781.  He  states,  in  his  "History  of  the  Ionian 
islands,"  that  "  the  first  plants  wei-e  imported  from 
Corinth  to  Zante  about  two  centuries  ago  "  (or  about 
1580).  There  are  no  exact  records  of  the  time  or  of 
the  introducer,  but  the  date  is  fixed  by  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Senate  of  Venice  relating  to  custom 
duties.  It  is  likely  this  introduction  took  place  not 
much  before  1553,  and  was  caused  by  the  hostility  of 
the  Turks,  who  then  held  Morea,  to  the  merchant 
vessels  of  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  who,  in  fact, 
forbade  them  any  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Corinth, 
the  principal  export  place  for  the  currants.  Thus 
John  Locke,  who,  in  1553,  describes  Zante,  speaks  of 
other  products  of  the  island,  but  not  of  currants. 

Hakluyt  states  that,  in  158G,  the  chief  commodi- 
ties of  the  island  were  "oyle  and  currants."  The 
latter,  then,  must  have  been  introduced  some  time 
in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Lithgow,  a 
Scotch  traveler,  who,  in  1(509,  visited  the  islands  and 
published  an  account  of  the  same  in  1(333,  informs  us 
that,  besides  oyle  and  wine,  Zante  produced  160,000 
chickens  of  currants,  each  chicken  of  gold  being 
equal  to  nine  .shillings  of  English  money.  And  he 
adds  that  the  custom  duties  on  those  currants 
amounted  to  22,000  piasters  (one  piaster  is  equiva- 
lent to  six  shillings),  a  sum  of  money  which  those 
islanders  could  not  have  afforded  (they  having  been, 
not  above  sixty  years  ago,  but  a  base,  beggarly 
people,  and  in  an  obscure  place)  if  it  were  not  that 
in  England  there  are  some  who  cannot  digest  bread, 
etc.,  without  these  currants.  This  seems  to  imply 
that,  since  the  introduction  of  the  currant  culture 
in  the  Island  of  Zante  about  the  year  1550,  the  Zan- 
teans  had  suddenly  become  comparatively  wealthy. 


So  suddenly  had  this  important  industry  spread 
that,  in  1010,  according  to  Sandys,  the  chief  export 
of  both  Zante  and  Cephalonia  was  currants.  In 
1()12,  Coryat  says  that  "Zante  is  famous  for  its 
wine,  oile  and  currants."  Fynes  Moryson,  in  his 
"Itinerary,"  published  in  1(317,  states  that  "the 
English  merchant  vessels  exported  currants  from 
Zante  and  Cephalonia,  and  from  Petrasso  in  the 
Gulfe  of  Corinth."  Travernier  says,  in  1(578,  that 
"Corinth  exports  great  ijuantities  of  currants. 
Patras  does  the  same,  which  is  all  the  trade  from 
those  two  places."  In  1(582,  Wheler  states  that 
"the  ports  of  Patros,  Nathaligo  and  Missolonghi, 
all  three  together  having  enough  to  lade  only  one 
good  ship  every  year."  Randolph,  in  1689,  mentions 
that  currants  were  first  planted  on  the  plains  of 
Corinth,  and  that  the  plain  about  Vostizza  produced 
corn,  currants  and  wine.  Of  Zante,  he  says  that  it 
produced  2000  tons  of  currants.  Thus  it  will  seem 
as  if.  through  the  fostering  care  of  the  Venetians, 
the  currant  trade  was  transplanted  from  the  main- 
land of  Morea  to  the  islands  of  Zante  and  Cephalonia, 
there  to  become  of  almost  national  importance. 
Until  the  Turks  were  expelled  from  Morea,  the  latter 
never  made  any  serious  efforts  to  recover  the  lost 
trade.  First  in  later  times  the  culture  of  currants 
has  again  spread  on  the  mainland,  especially  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  and  to-day  the 
combined  production  of  the  Morean  vineyards  is 
largely  in  excess  of  that  of  the  Ionian  islands. 

In  our  limes  the  currants  are  exported  either 
from  the  mainland  of  Greece,  the  Morea,  the  ancient 
Peloponnesus,  or  from  the  Grecian  islands — Cepha- 
lonia and  Zante.  In  Morea  the  principal  ports  for 
the  exportation  of  the  currants  are  Patras  and  Vos- 
tizza, although  other  ports  export  a  few.  Even  the 
islands  of  Ithaca  and  Santa  Maura  contribute  a  few. 
Efforts  have  been  made  to  extend  the  culture  of  the 
currant  vine  and  to  introduce  it  to  other  islands,  but 
not  with  any  great  degree  of  success.  This  is  en- 
tirely attributed  to  climatic  conditions. 


THE  FIELD. 


Farming  Hillsides. 

How  to  farm  hillsides  to  prevent  washing  and 
waste  of  fertile  soil  is  a  great  problem  everywhere, 
and  California  has  a  full  share  in  it.  We  have  local 
conditions  in  sudden  and  copious  rainfall,  which  is 
somewhat  exceptional  perhaps  and  renders  advice 
for  other  conditions  somewhat  treacherous  here  per- 
haps, but  still  general  knowledge  of  the  subject  is 
important  to  all  who  have  such  problems  in  hand. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  just  issued  a 
"Farmer's  Bulletin  "  upon  the  subject  of  "  Washed 
Soils  :  How  to  Prevent  and  Reclaim  Them."  In  the 
introduction  it  is  noted  that  thousands  of  acres  of 
land  in  this  country  are  abandoned  every  year  be- 
cause the  surface  has  been  washed  and  gullied  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  profitable  cultivation.  It  is 
believed  that  the  present  bulletin,  and  the  simple 
facts  therein  presented  as  to  how  this  erosion  or 
washing  may  be  prevented,  and  how  washed  and 
abandoned  lands  may  be  reclaimed,  will  serve  a  use- 
ful purpose. 

We  propose  to  place  before  our  readers  such  por- 
tions of  this  publication  as  will  add  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  general  ([uestion.  As  noted  above 
there  are  limitations  which  prevent  all  the  points 
made  from  being  of  direct  application  to  California — 
some  for  lack  of  moisture  sufiicieut  for  perennial 
vegetation,  some  because  of  precipitation  far  in  ex- 
cess of  the  capacity  of  the  soil  for  absorbing  and  re- 
taining. Some  of  these  exceptions  will  be  noted; 
others  are  so  obvious  that  any  experienced  reader 
will  see  them  at  a  glance. 

The  Eroxiou  or  W'l.i/iimj  <>/  Soils. — The  denudation 
or  washing  of  lands  of  the  higher  levels  of  the  earth's 
surface  is  a  process  which  no  human  precaution  can 
wholly  prevent.  It  has  been  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant forces  or  factors  in  the  geological  changes 
which  have  so  modified  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
The  present  surface  of  the  largest  portion  of  the 
United  States  is  made  up  of  this  "  sedimentary  "  or 
"  drift "  material,  which  has  been  moved  from  the 
place  where  it  was  formed  through  the  disintegra- 
tion and  decay  of  the  old  crystalline  rocks  by  water, 
wind  or  moving  ice,  and  which  has  accumulated  to  a 
depth  of  hundreds  or  thousands  of  feet  over  nearly 
the  entire  surface  of  the  country.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  general  surface  of  the  land  in  the  area  of 
the  crystalline  rocks  of  the  Piedmont  plateau  has 
been  lowered  at  least  2000  feet  by  this  continual 
washing.  This  vast  amount  of  material  has  been 
slowly  removed  and  deposited  elsewhere  by  the  very 
same  agents  which  we  are  contending  with  to-day  in 
our  gullied  field.s;  for  this  denudation  or  erosion  i.s 
still  going  on,  as  it  has  been  for  ages  past. 

As  a  rule  this  denudation  is  exceedingly  slow  and 
the  general  level  of  large  tracts  of  country  is  not 
lowered  more  than  an  inch  or  two  in  a  hundred  years. 
Where  the  change  is  as  slow  as  this  it  is  undoubtedly 
of  benefit  to  the  human  race,  as  in  the  course  of  time 


it  must  carry  off  the  soil  which  has  been  used  over 
and  over  again  for  vegetation  and  expose  fresh  ma- 
terial to  the  roots  of  plants.  With  this  slow  change 
the  natural  forces  are  amply  sufficient  for  the  decay 
of  the  subsoil  and  for  the  conversion  of  this  freshly 
exposed  material  into  a  good  soil.  When  the  rate  of 
denudation  is  excessive,  however,  and  more  rapid 
than  the  natural  decay  of  the  subsoil  material  which 
is  exposed,  it  may  work  serious  injury  to  agricultural 
lands. 

Along  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  river  and  in  very  many 
portions  of  the  South  hundreds  of  fields  that  were 
once  covered  with  sturdy  forests  of  oak,  maple,  wal- 
nut and  pine,  and  which  bore  under  cultivation,  after 
being  cleared  of  the  natui-al  growth,  large  crops  of 
wheat,  maize,  tobacco  and  cotton,  may  now  be  seen 
furrowed  with  gullies  as  with  the  wrinkles  of  age, 
and  abandoned  to  brush  and  briers. 

A  surface  layer  of  good  agricultural  soil  six  inches 
deep  resulting  from  the  slow  and  gradual  disintegra- 
tion and  decay  of  rocks  and  accumulation  of  humus, 
may  have  required  hundreds  of  years  for  its  natural 
formation,  and  yet  it  is  liable  to  be  washed  away  in 
a  single  storm. 

Mftiii!!  of  Privi'ution. — The  excessive  erosion  or 
washing  of  lands  may  be  prevented,  and  the  already 
gullied  fields  may  be  recovered,  and  steep  slopes  of 
loose  material  may  be  held  and  prevented  from 
washing — 

(1)  By  chemical  means,  in  the  application  of 
manures  and  fertilizers  and  in  the  accumulation  of 
organic  matter,  which  change  the  texture  of  the  soil 
and  make  it  more  porous  and  more  absorbent  of  wa- 
ter, so  that  there  is  less  to  run  off  over  the  surface. 

(2)  By  means  of  cultivation  and  under-drainage, 
which  prevent  erosion  by  distributing  the  surface 
flow  over  the  ground  and  increase  the  amount  carried 
oft  by  under-drainage. 

(3)  By  reforestation,  or  the  planting  of  trees, 
which  act  mechanically  to  prevent  washing. 

(■1)  By  grass  and  similar  vegetation,  which  bind 
the  soil  grains  and  prevent  their  washing  away. 

The  erosion  of  a  soil  is  caused  by  the  wearing  of 
the  rain  and  snow  waters  which  cannot  penetrate 
into  the  soil  fast  enough  to  be  carried  away  by  under- 
drainage,  and  which,  by  reason  of  the  slope  or  con- 
tour of  the  land,  run  off  over  the  surface,  carrying 
along  particles  of  sand  and  clay.  When  this  water 
accumulates  in  a  depression  in  the  field  the  force  of 
the  torrent  may  be  sufficient  to  cut  out  a  great  gully 
i  in  a  short  space  of  time. 

The  extent  of  washing  to  which  the  soil  is  exposed 
depends  upon  the  quantity  of  rainfall  in  a  given  time, 
the  slope  or  contour  of  the  surface,  the  texture  of 
the  soil,  the  vegetable  covering  of  the  surface,  and 
the  kind  and  condition  of  cultivation.  A  soil  com- 
posed chiefly  of  moderately  coarse  grains  of  sand 
and  having  good  under-drainage  will  absorb  the 
heaviest  rainfall  without  much  danger  of  surface 
erosion.  A  clay  soil,  on  the  other  hand,  into  which 
the  water  cannot  percolate  with  anything  like  the 
rapidity  of  the  precipitation,  will  be  washed  and 
gullied  by  the  torrent  of  water  which  must  flow  over 
the  surface. 

I'hemtrid  Relations  of  tlii'  Soil  to  Surftirr  Wiisliiiif/. — 
It  has  been  repeatedly  shown  by  experiments  and  by 
the  experiences  of  farmers  that  a  soil,  as  a  rule,  ab- 
sorbs water  more  readily  as  the  content  of  organic 
matter  and  of  humus  increases.  Surface  erosion 
can,  therefore,  be  largely  prevented  by  such  a  sys- 
tem of  cultivation  and  cropping  as  will  introduce  as 
large  a  quantity  of  organic  matter  into  the  soil  as 
possible.  A  very  old  method  of  recovering  washed 
and  gullied  lands  is  to  place  straw  in  the  furrows 
while  plowing,  the  straw  not  only  acting  mechanic- 
ally to  hold  the  soil  in  place  and  prevent  surface 
erosion,  but  also  in  a  very  efficient  way  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  humus,  thus  making  the  soil  hold 
large  quantities  of  water  which  otherwise  would 
have  passed  off  over  the  surface.  In  this  simple  way 
fields  which  have  been  badly  washed  and  gullied  and 
entirely  abandoned  may  be  recovered  and  made 
highly  productive. 

Jniportuiia;  of  Ilntnwt. — The  most  important  thing 
in  the  recovery  of  waste  fields  is  the  incorporation 
of  organic  matter  of  some  kind  in  the  soil;  pea 
vines,  stubble,  briers,  or  leaves  from  the  forest  may 
be  used  as  a  source  of  the  organic  matter.  The 
straw  from  one  acre  of  land  which  has  been  recov- 
ered, as  mentioned  above,  will  be  sufficient  to  start 
the  recovery  of  another  acre,  even  if  this  be  deeply 
furrowed  with  gullies.  Where  enough  organic  mat- 
ter can  be  found  as  a  surface  dressing,  this  layer 
helps  greatly  to  retain  water  and  to  make  the  un- 
derlying soil  more  absorbent. 

As  soon  as  a  sufficient  supply  of  humus  has  been 
accumulated  and  the  lands  are  brought  up  to  an 
adequate  condition  of  fertility,  clover  or  grass  should 
be  seeded,  if  the  land  is  at  all  suited  to  these  crops, 
I  or  rye,  oats,  or  field  peas  should  be  sown  to  help 
I  hold  the  surfac^.  Little  by  little,  but  more  rapidly 
than  would  be  expected  from  the  forbidding  aspect 
of  the  field,  the  land  can  be  reclaimed  again  and 
made  productive  through  the  accumulation  of  humus 
and  organic  matter.  A  soil  containing  a  fair  quan- 
tity of  humus  will  wash  less  readily  than  one  nearly 
destitute  of  this  matter. 

Action  of  Lime. — A  soil  containing  a  fair  supply  of 
lime  is  much  less  liable  to  wash  than  one  similarly 
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situated  and  exposed  which  is  deficient  in  lime.  The 
reason  of  this  is  that  clays  which  are  deficient  in 
lime,  when  once  brought  into  suspension  by  moving 
waters,  will  remain  in  suspension  and  keep  the  water 
turbid  for  a  long  time.  Clays  which  are  heavily  im- 
pregnated with  lime  salts,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
in  a  flocculated  state,  the  fine  grains  of  clay  being 
held  together  and  in  contact  with  the  larger  grains 
of  sand.  This  flocculated  mass  quickly  settles  and 
is  originally  not  so  easily  disturbed  and  carried  ofi'  by 
moving  water.  A  field  treated  with  an  abundance 
of  lime  is  thus  less  easily  washed  by  heavy  rains.  The 
results  of  investigations  by  Schulze,  Schloesing  and 
Hilgard  have  shown  in  a  most  emphatic  way  the 
beneficial  changes  which  take  place,  especially  in 
stifl"  clay  soils,  by  the  application  of  lime. 

The  change  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  soil 
which  is  produced  by  the  lime,  and  which  is  likewise 
produced  by  a,number  of  other  chemicals  ordinarily 
used  in  commercial  fertilizers,  is  another  important 
factor  worthy  of  consideration.  A  stift'  clay  soil  is 
practically  impervious  to  the  penetration  of  surface 
water  when  it  is  delivered  in  such  torrents  as  we 
are  liable  to  have  in  our  summer  storms.  A  well- 
limed  soil,  on  the  contrary,  although  it  may  contain 
as  much  clay  but  in  which  the  particles  are  floccu- 
lated or  drawn  together,  is  much  more  pervious  to 
water,  and  the  amount  of  water  which  the  soil  will 
carry  down  through  under-drainage  is  increased, 
and  the  excess  which  has  to  flow  over  the  surface  is 
diminished.  The  surface  washing  of  cultivated 
fields,  especially  those  which  are  naturally  deficient 
in  lime,  can  be  greatly  diminished,  therefore,  by  the 
free  application  of  this  substance  to  them. 

A  number  of  the  ordinary  fertilizing  materials 
have  an  important  effect  upon  the  texture  of  soils 
and  upon  the  permeability  of  soils  to  water,  but  few 
systematic  investigations  have  been  carried  on  in 
this  line  and  not  much,  except  of  local  importance, 
has  been  definitely  settled  by  experiments  or  by  the 
experiences  of  farmers. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


The  Poultry  Business  and  Its  Requirements. 

Now  that  lines  of  horticulture  which  have  been 
strongly  popular  have  reached  closer  margins,  there 
is  naturally  a  disposition  to  look  about  for  other  lines 
of  production  which  are  promising.  It  is  not  strange 
then  that  there  should  be  now  a  wider  notion 
for  feathered  stock  than  has  been  manifested  during 
the  last  decade.  Some  are  going  into  it  on  a  specu- 
lative basis,  which  is  somewhat  hazardous,  but  not 
unpromising  to  those  who  advance  wisely  and  with 
full  knowledge  of  the  matters  involved.  Others  are 
considering  small  investment  in  fowls  as  an  adjunct 
to  other  cultures.  This  is  safe  and  often  very  profit- 
able but  requires  wisdom  and  the  proper  devotion 
and  skill.  We  find  in  the  Agrioiltnnil  EpitomiKt.  an 
assay  on  the  poultry  business  which  strikes  us  as 
conservative  and  very  suggestive  to  those  who  are 
thinking  of  attention  to  a  branch  of  production  in 
which  California  does  not  nearly  supply  her  own 
needs. 

Till-  Poultvji  Tntfreat  of  thr  Conrifr)/. — It  is  estimated, 
by  those  in  a  position  to  know,  that  about  1,820,000- 
000  dozen  eggs  are  annually  consumed  in  the  United 
States,  and  putting  the  average  price  per  dozen  at 
12c.  (far  below  an  average),  we  have  the  grand  total 
of  $218,000,000,  which  is  far  more  than  the  value  of 
our  combined  output  of  iron  and  wool.  Alongside 
of  these  figures  put  the  value  of  dre.ssed  poultry  and 
we  have  one  of  the  most  important  industries  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  estimated  that  258,871,125 
chickens,  10,544,080  turkeys,  8,440,175  geese,  and 
7, .544, 080  ducks  are  annually  consumed.  If  we  aver- 
age this  lot  and  put  the  value  of  each  at  50c.,  which 
is  about  one-third  less  than  it  should  be,  we  have  the 
grand  total  of  $360,699,730.  Of  course  these  figures 
do  not  include  (excepting  the  estimate  on  eggs),  the 
vast  quantity  consumed  by  private  families  who 
raise  and  eat  their  own  fowls.  Neither  do  they  in- 
clude that  vast  and  growing  business  commonly 
called  the  "fancy  trade,"  or  the  sale  of  eggs  and 
thoroughbred  poultry  for  breeding  purposes.  The 
West  is  becoming  the  great  center  of  the  poultry 
product.  They  lack  the  favorable  markets  of  the 
East,  but  the  cost  of  production  is  much  less,  and 
refrigerator  cars  and  especially  arranged  cars  for 
live  poultry,  now  carry  the  product  quickly  and 
easily  to  the  best  market.  To  show  the  extent  of 
this  rail  traffic  we  will  state  that  during  the  forepart 
of  1895  there  was  an  average  monthly  shipment  of  no 
less  than  100  carloads  gathered  up  east  of  Kansas 
City,  and  carried  East  by  one  road  only,  and  yet 
the  poultry  industry  is  constantly  and  rapidly  grow- 
fng.  Will  it  soon  be  overdone  ?  No,  not  while  we, 
as  we  do,  import  over  $5,000,000  worth  of  eggs  an- 
nually, and  while  there  are  yet  thousand  of  families 
who  eat  chicken  but  twice  a  year.  It  is  stated  on 
good  authority  that  with  some  of  the  Missouri  banks 
the  exchange  on  the  poultry  product  was  greater 
than  from  any  other  branch  of  trade.  The  writer 
believes  that  if  a  correct  census  was  taken  of  the 


poultry  product  it  would  be  found  to  surpass,  in 
money  value,  the  entire  wheat  product. 

Requircmenfs  of  the.  Husine.s.i. — It  is  well,  before 
starting  in  the  poultry  business,  either  as  a  business 
or  for  pleasure,  to  face  the  fact  that  everyone  can 
not  raise  chickens.  We  will  have  to  make  up  our 
mind  to  study  and  work.  That  there  are  many 
ups  and  downs,  especially  downs,  and  if  we  wish  to 
make  it  an  especial  business  we  must  invest  large 
capital  therein.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  wealth  in 
this  business.  Man  must  eat  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
his  brow.  We  have  been  in  the  poultry  business 
long  enough  to  know  that  there  is  a  living  in  it  if 
properly  managed,  and  judicial  investments  have 
been  made  by  practical  and  experience  men. 

People  are  very  slow  to  invest  money  in  a  busi- 
ness that  they  are  familiar  with.  They  know  that 
locations  and  many  other  considerations  will  prove 
factors  in  future  dealings,  and  yet  people  will  invest 
largely  in  the  poultry  business,  of  which  they  know 
nothing,  and  when  failure  overtakes  them  the  busi- 
ness gets  the  blame. 

We  will  never  advise  a  man  to  invest  largely  in 
poultry  unless  he  has  experience  to  carry  him  through. 
The  proper  thing  to  do  is  to  commence  at  the  bot- 
tom and  gradually  work  up.  Have  some  other  occu- 
pation that  will  not  require  all  your  time,  and  devote 
the  odd  moments  to  poultry.  In  this  way  we  can 
soon  tell  (in,  say  two  or  three  years),  when  it  will 
pay  us  to  devote  all  our  time  to  poultry. 

It  is  a  very  fascinating  occupation,  and  the  person 
who  once  allows  himself  to  thoroughly  take  the  Fever 
(it  is  very  contagious)  will  never  wholly  recover. 
He  may  be  involved  in  railroads  or  polities,  or  he 
may  take  up  a  profession,  but  somewhere — in  the 
back  yard  or  elsewhere — he  will  still  keep  a  pen  or 
two  of  thoroughbred  fowls. 

CIiiiDSf  (I  Line  of  Prodiirtii/ii. — The  first  question  to 
be  decided  by  the  would-be  poultryman,  is:  What 
do  I  want  to  make  a  specialty  of — egg,  market 
poultry,  or  both  ?  The  majority  of  people  wish  to 
raise  fowls  for  both  eggs  and  market  poultry,  or 
eggs  and  broilers  or  roasters.  If  we  wish  to  take  up 
the  business  merely  for  profitable  pleasure,  then 
several  of  the  more  fancy — so-called — breeds  can  be 
selected,  but  where  dollars  and  cents  count,  then  we 
would  recommend  only  one  breed,  or  at  most,  two. 
Thoroughbred  poultry,  or  first  crossses,  should  alone 
be  used  for  the  laying  stock. 

VaJue  of  Crossfs. — By  first  crosses  we  mean  the 
progency  from  two  different  breeds  of  thoroughbreds. 
The  pullets  from  this  first  cross  may  be  selected  for 
layers,  but  there  the  crossing  should  stop,  for  it  will 
only  result  in  disaster,  unless  the  person  making  the 
selection  perfectly  understands  his  business  and 
has  some  definite  object  in  view.  The  crossing  of 
similar  breeds,  such  as  a  Leghorn  on  a  Minorca  or 
Red  Cap,  will  produce  nothing  better  than  the 
parents.  If  our  object  is  eggs,  and  a  fair  sized  body 
is  also  desired,  then  we  can  cross  a  Leghorn  on  a 
Plymouth  Rock  or  Langshan.  This  will  give  us  a 
good  sized  carcass,  good  layer  (probably  not  quite  as 
good  as  the  Leghorn  pure)  and  a  rapid,  strong  grower. 
If  we  desire  a  fine  broiler  or  roaster,  then  we  should 
mate  an  Indian  Game  cock  on  a  Wyandotte  hen, 
and  we  will  get  just  what  we  want.  Nothing  will 
surpass  this  cross  for  the  purpose,  although  an 
Indian  Game  crossed  on  Light  Brahmas  will  give  us 
excellent  birds.  The  main  gain  in  crossing  two 
breeds,  is  strong,  healthy  offspring,  but  on  the 
whole,  we  do  not  recommend  it,  for  eight  persons 
out  of  ten  who  commence  to  cross  will  end  by  making 
scrubs  out  of  their  fowls  inside  of  three  years. 
When  thoroughbreds  are  raised  properly  they  are 
hardy,  and  as  we  have  some  seventy-five  different 
varieties  (this  includes  different  varieties  of  a  given 
breed)  to  choose  from,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  can 
select  and  breed  just  what  we  want.  Of  course  new 
blood  will  have  to  be  procured  every  second  year, 
although  by  judiciously  selecting  the  largest,  earliest 
hatched  and  strongest  cockerels  from  a  large  flock, 
we  can  fix  desirable  points  and  yet  sustain  our  strain. 
This  should  never  oe  practiced  by  the  novice.  It 
requires  somewhat  of  practice  and  experience.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  best  laying  breeds 
are  not  the  best  market  breeds,  and  rice  versa,  there- 
fore we  should  select  with  our  object  in  view. 

A(J<(pt(ttions  of  Jirertl.s. — The  most  popular  breeds 
now  used,  especially  for  laying,  are  the  several 
varieties  of  the  Leghorns  and  Minorcas,  while  the 
medium  weight  breeds,  general  purpose,  so-called, 
most  in  favor  are  the  several  varieties  of  Wyan- 
dottes  and  Plymouth  Rock.  Light  Brahmas  are  the 
largest  of  thoroughbreds  and  they  and  the  Cochins 
make  good  winter  layers  in  a  cold  climate.  Being 
heavily  feathered  they  can  stand  zero  weather 
better  than  the  smaller  varieties.  Indian  Games 
and  Dorkings  are  the  best  purely  market  breeds  we 
have.  They  are  fair  layers  also,  but  their  dressed 
carcass  presents  a  morsel  that  is  hard  to  resist — 
several  morsels  in  fact,  for  they  are  good  sized, 
weighing  about  the  same  as  Plymouth  Rocks. 

We  have  merely  given  the  most  popular  breeds 
(except  Dorking,  which  are  little  bred  in  this 
country),  but  if  any  one  has  a  preference  for  any 
other  variety,  he  should  stick  to  it,  providing  it  13 
suitable  to  his  needs.  We  should  breed  just  what 
we  most  admire,  for  if  we  can  add  pleasure  to  pro- 


fit, without  sacrifice,  we  ought  to  do  it.  Where  our 
heart  is,  there  we  will  be,  literally  in  the  midst.  The 
person  who  undertakes  to  raise  poultry  on  a  large 
scale  can  not  afford  to  take  a  day  off  twice  in  awhile. 
1  he  busmess  demands  close  application,  and  every 
little  detail  will  have  to  be  personally  attended  to. 
The  hired  man  has  been  the  cause  of  many  failures. 

The  breeding  stock  is  the  very  foundation  of  the 
business  and  therefore  should  be  bred  and  selected 
with  great  care.  It  must  be  farm  raised  with  plenty 
of  room,  for  if  our  chickens  do  not  grow  up  strong 
and  healthy  we  can  not  expect  success.  The  hen"^ 
or  breeding  stock,  is  of  the  very  first  importance.' 
'Like  priest,  like  people,"  applies  to  poultry  in  a 
peculiar  sense. 


THE  SWINE  YARD. 


Origin  of  the  Berkshire  Hog. 

From  a  paper  prepared  by  Mr.  .lames  Riley  of 
Thorntown,  Ind.,  at  the  request  of  the  National 
Berkshire  Record  Association,  we  take  the  follow- 
ing extracts  regarding  the  origin  and  early  history 
of  the  Berkshire — a  breed  which  has  always  been  a 
favorite  in  this  State: 

Originally,  they  were  represented  as  being  of  a 
buff,  sandy  or  reddish  brown  color,  spotted  with 
black,  occasionally  tawny  or  white,  spotted  in  the 
same  manner.  They  were  coarse  in  the  bone,  head 
rather  large  with  heavy  flop  ears,  broad  on  back, 
deep  in  the  chest.  Hat  sides  and  long  in  the  body, 
thick  and  heavy  in  both  shoulders  and  hams,  well  let 
down  in  the  twist,  bristles  and  long  curly  hair  and 
rather  short,  strong  legs.  Their  meat  was  better 
marbled  than  that  of  any  other  breed  of  swine  in 
England — that  is,  had  a  greater  proportion  of  lean, 
freely  intermixed  with  fine  streaks  of  fat,  which 
makes  it  much  more  tender  and  juicy  than  it  would 
otherwise  be.  This  very  desirable  characteristic  of 
the  Berkshire,  namely,  the  excellent  qualities  of 
their  meat,  has  been  carefully  maintained  through 
various  stages  of  improvements — so  much  so  that  at 
the  present  time  they  are  superior  to  any  other 
breed  in  this  respect.  They  were  from  time  im- 
memorial preferred  to  all  other  swine  there,  as  they 
are  here  at  the  present  time  for  choice  hams  and 
bacon.  They  were  slow  feeders  and  did  not  ordi- 
narily mature  until  they  had  reached  the  age  of  two 
and  one-half  or  three  years. 

Tradition  tells  us  this  breed  was  made  by  a  cross 
of  the  black  or  plum-colored  Siamese  boar,  on  the 
whole  unimproved  Berkshire  sows  just  described. 
Other  traditions  assert  that  the  black  and  white 
spotted,  and  even  white  Chinese  boars,  were  spar- 
ingly used  to  assist  in  the  same  purpose.  I  think 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  both  the  Siamese  and 
China  boars  were  used.  The  produce  of  the  above 
cross  or  crosses  was  next  bred  together,  and,  by 
judicious  subsequent  selections,  the  improved  breed 
as  we  now  find  it  became  in  due  time  fixed  and  per- 
manent in  all  its  desirable  points.  As  the  Siamese 
were  used  mainly  in  the  formation  of  the  improved 
Berkshire,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  description 
of  them  from  the  best  history  obtainable 

They  varied  in  color  from  a  deep,  rich  plum  to  a 
dark  slate  or  black,  had  two  or  three  white  feet,  but 
had  no  white  on  the  legs  or  other  parts  of  the  body. 
The  head  was  short  and  fine,  with  a  dished  face  and 
thin  jowls,  ears  short,  being  slender  and  erect, 
shoulders  and  hams  round,  smooth  and  extra  large. 
The  back  was  broad  and  somewhat  arched,  except 
in  sows  heavy  in  pig  or  suckling  pigs,  but  even  then 
it  was  straight  rather  than  swayed.  The  body  was 
of  moderate  length,  well  ribbed  up  and  nearly  as 
round  as  a  barrel,  chest  deep  and  broad,  twist  well 
let  down,  legs  fine  and  short,  tail  very  slender  and 
well  set,  with  a  handsome  curl  in  it  near  the  rump, 
hair  soft,  silky  and  thin,  no  bristles  even  on  the 
boars,  skin  thin  and  of  a  dark  hue,  yet  when  scalded 
and  scraped  it  is  very  white.  The  flesh  was  firm, 
sweet  and  very  tender,  with  less  lean  than  in  the 
Berkshire.  Although  so  compact,  the  Siamese  were 
round  and  smooth  in  build,  and  had  a  fine,  high-bred, 
up-headed  style,  especially  in  their  walk,  which  in- 
stantly attracted  the  attention  of  all  who  saw  them. 
This  fine,  stylish  appearance  and  majestic  walk  of 
the  Siamese  has  been  transmitted  to  the  Berkshire 
and  has  been  maintained  and  improved  until  it  is  one 
of  the  strong  characteristics  of  modern  Bcrkshires 
of  the  present.  The  modern  improved  Berkshire  is 
the  most  stylish  and  attractive  of  any  breed.  It 
was  moderately  prolific  and  as  hardy  as  any  other 
breed  of  swine,  and  could  stand  extreme  heat  or  cold 
without  injury.  It  was  gentle  of  disposition,  very 
quiet  and  easily  kept,  and  would,  perhaps,  fatten  on 
grass  or  coarse  vegetables.  This  is  another  char- 
acteristic of  the  Siamese  that  has  been  maintained 
through  the  line  of  impr-ovement  in  the  improved 
Berkshire  of  the  present  time,  and  this  especially 
makes  this  breed  adapted  to  the  best  and  cheapest 
method  of  making  pork  from  a  mixed  ration  of  corn 
and  clover.  Another  characteristic  of  the  Siamese 
was  that  they  could  be  fattened  at  any  age.  They 
matured  at  twelve  to  fifteen  months,  and,  when  fully 
fattened,  would  weigh  250  to  300  pounds,  and  would 
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occasionally  weigh  350  to  400  pounds.  They  had  fine 
bone  and  light  offal.  It  was  doubtless  with  Siamese 
boars,  as  perfect  as  I  have  described,  with  perhaps  a 
few  crosses  of  Chinese  on  the  original  Berkshire 
sows,  which  has  contributed  so  largely  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  improved  breed  of  Berkshires,  held  in 
swich  high  esteem  for  over  a  century  past.  The 
exact  date  of  the  origin  of  the  Berkshire  is  perhaps 
not  known,  but,  from  the  most  reliable  account  ob- 
tainable, the  year  1780  would  approximate  the  date 
of  their  origin.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  im- 
provement is  now  at  least  a  century  old. 

THE  DAIRY. 


Dairy  Convention  Next  Week. 

We  alluded  recently  to  the  importance  and  interest 
of  the  convention  of  California  dairymen  which  will 
assemble  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Merchants' 
Exchange  building,  on  California  St.,  between  San- 
some  and  Montgomery,  on  three  days  of  next  week. 
The  executive  committee  of  the  association  has  pre- 
pared an  outline  of  the  three  days'  work,  as  follows; 

On  Wednesday,  September  11,  Hon.  Adolph  Sutro, 
Mayor  of  San  Francisco,  has  been  invited  to  deliver 
an  address  of  welcome  and  offer  suggestions  as  to 
sanitary  conditions  of  milk  sent  into  the  city,  with 
other  recommendations. 

John  R.  Denman  of  Pctaluma  will  respond  to  the 
Mayor's  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  dairymen.  He  is 
a  representative  of  the  "new  dairymen,"  who  are 
not  satisfied  with  our  grandfathers'  ways,  and  he  is 
interested  in  creamery  work,  and  therefore  compe- 
tent to  handle  the  question  in  a  thorough  manner. 

President  James  B.  Burdell  of  Marin  county  will 
review  the  dairy  situation  and  make  proper  recom- 
mendations for  the  coming  work  of  the  association. 

After  the  appointment  of  committees  by  the  presi- 
dent, G.  R.  Sneath  will  read  a  paper  on  "General 
Dairying."  This  gentleman  is  the  son  of  Hon.  R.  G. 
Sneath,  one  of  our  old  milk  dairymen,  and  a  chip  off 
the  old  block.  His  subject  should  include  methods 
of  systematic  feeding  and  improvement  of  herds  for 
milk  qualities. 

After  this  is  a  paper  by  R.  R.  Risdon  of  Los  An- 
geles, secretary  of  the  Southern  California  Dairy 
Association,  on  "  Advanced  Dairying."  This  is  one 
of  several  contributions  from  southern  California  se- 
cured by  William  Niles,  first  vice-president  of  the 
northern  association.  They  are  in  a  position  in  the 
TjOS  Angeles  country  to  give  us  points  on  advanced 
methods,  both  in  feeding  and  in  creamery  matters. 

M.  D.  Eshleman,  another  Los  Angeles  dairyman, 
will  send  a  paper  on  "  Practical  Dairying,"  to  be 
read  this  first  day. 

In  the  afternoon  the  manager  of  the  Dairymen's 
Union  of  California,  T.  Tomasini,  will  read  his  paper 
on  the  "  Future  Marketing  of  ()ur  Dairy  Products." 
This  is  sure  to  attract  a  great  deal  of  attention. 

C.  H.  Sessions,  president  of  the  Southern  Califor- 
nia Dairy  Association,  has  sent  in  a  brief  paper  on 
"  Full-weight  Butter." 

In  the  evening  the  annual  election  of  directors 
takes  place,  and  permanent  committees  for  the  year 
will  be  selected.  A  session  of  the  new  directors  will 
be  held  to  outline  future  work. 

On  the  r2th  a  paper  will  be  read  by  E.  J.  Wickson, 
associate  professor  of  agriculture,  State  University, 
on  the  "  Export  Dairy  Markets  of  the  Pacific  Coun- 
tries," including  Central  and  South  America,  the 
islands  and  the  eastern  markets  of  Asia,  and  the 
possibilities  of  competing  with  Denmark  in  the 
canned  butter  trade. 

Elias  Gallup  of  Hanford  will  send  in  a  paper  on 
"  Hogs  as  an  Adjunct  of  the  Dairy."  This  subject 
will  be  particularly  interesting  to  the  dairymen. 

The  secretary  of  the  association,  Samuel  E  Wat- 
son, will  formulate  a  plan  of  organization  of  the 
Western  creameries  to  secure  uniformity  of  product. 
This  will  include  suggestions  as  to  a  system  of  mar- 
keting and  the  satisfying  requirements  of  Eastern 
markets. 

At  the  afternoon  session  on  the  12th,  Prof.  C.  W. 
Woodworth  of  the  State  Universjity  is  to  give  a  talk 
on  ■' Dairy  Bacteriology,"  and  a  popular  discussion 
will  ensue  on  the  application  of  studies  in  that  line 
to  creamery  conditions.  This  will,  no  doubt,  be  the 
first  attempt  to  bring  the  fermentation  of  milk  and 
its  products  to  the  close  observations  of  our  dairy- 
men and  to  account  for  the  causes  of  the  ordinary 
changes  of  souring  and  rancidity  in  milk  and  butter. 

With  a  view  to  undertake  practical  methods  of 
protecting  our  home  market,  an  invitation  was  sent 
to  the  Manufacturers'  and  Producers'  Association 
of  California  to  appoint  representatives  of  that  body 
to  meet  the  dairymen  for  a  discussion  on  the  sub- 
ject. At  their  directors'  session  of  August  27th  the 
invitation  was  accepted.  At  three  o'clock  on  the 
12th  this  conference  will  take  place. 

For  the  evening  of  the  12th  no  subjects  are  yet 
assigned,  but  there  will  be  a  night  session  and  plenty 
to  talk  about. 

The  first  business  of  the  third  day  will  be  the  read- 
ing, by  M.  E.  Jaffa,  instructor  in  the  agricultural 
laboratory  of  the  State  University,  of  bis  y^luablg 


paper  on  the  "  Food  Values  of  California  Hays  and 
Millstuffs,  as  Shown  by  Analyses."  It  is  probable 
that  this  will  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  dairy- 
men, and  extremely  valuable  as  a  standard  in  formu- 
lating rations.  Following  Mr.  Jaffa's  paper  one  will 
be  read  by  A.  P.  Martin,  second  vice-president  of 
the  association,  on  his  experience  in  feeding,  includ- 
ing the  use  of  silos. 

Among  those  invited  to  take  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings is  Dr  David  S.  Jordan,  to  follow  Prof.  Wood- 
worth,  on  an  allied  subject  with  his  instructive  talk 
last  year  on  heredity  in  domestic  animals.  Prof.  N. 
E.  Wilson,  chemist  of  the  Nevada  Agricultural 
College,  may  be  present,  as  he  was  last  year.  Prof. 
E.  W.  Hilgard.  of  the  Agricultural  College, 
Berkeley,  will  attend  and  will  be  asked  to  outline 
some  plan  for  dairy  education  in  connection  with  his 
college.  As  it  is  a  question  of  the  State  appropri- 
ating money  to  use  for  this  purpose,  he  should  be 
able  to  suggest  a  line  of  action  by  which  the  associ- 
ation may  co-operate  to  secure  such  appropriation. 
Many  prominent  dairymen  will  be  present  to  take 
part  in  the  proceedings,  and  the  second  meeting  of 
the  association  will  undoubtedly  be  a  great  success. 

The  morning  sessions  begin  at  ten  o'clock,  the 
afternoon  at  two  and  the  evening  at  eight  o'clock. 
Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  September  11th, 
12th  and  V.ith. 

The  dairy  people  will  be  interested  to  hear  a  re- 
port from  the  State  Dairy  Bureau,  established  by 
the  Isigt  Legislature  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law 
against  imitation  dairy  products,  and  Mr.  Vander- 
bilt,  the  agent  and  secretary,  will  be  on  hand  to 
give  it. 


THE  STOCK  YARD. 


Cisterns  for  Water  for  Live  Stock. 

We  can  sometimes  get  suggestions  from  the  expe- 
rience of  Easterners  in  drouth  times,  even  though 
our  normal  drouth  is  several  times  as  long  as  their 
occasional  ones.  There  are  many  farms  where  water 
is  wasted  which  might  be  cheaply  conserved,  at 
least  in  sufficient  quantities  for  stock  purposes.  An 
Ohio  farmer  writes  of  these  to  the  Hnfdfr.s'  Gazette, 
and  we  believe  some  Californians  can  get  useful 
hints  from  his  paragraphs: 

Value  of  a  Miidhnle. — A  short  time  since  a  friend 
said:  "  I  do  not  know  what  I  am  going  to  do  for 
water.  I  am  afraid  I  will  have  to  drive  my  stock  to 
the  creek,  four  miles  away.  The  water  in  my  pas- 
ture is  all  dried  up.  There  is  nothing  but  a  big  mud- 
hole  where  the  spring  was."  Be  thankful  for  the  big 
mudhole — the  bigger  it  is  the  better — for  that  is 
evidence  of  a  water  supply  near.  We  advised  him  to 
set  one  man  to  digging,  another  to  hauling  stone 
and  getting  tile  and  a  trough  onto  the  spot,  for 
there  is  plenty  of  water  available,  trying  to  force 
itself  through  the  tempered  mud.  In  a  day's  time 
the  man  was  at  his  wit's  end  to  know  how  to  keep 
the  water  down  in  the  pit  he  had  sunk  that  he  might 
lay  up  the  wall.  In  another  day  he  had  the  wall  up, 
the  tile  laid  and  the  trough  in  place,  and  his  stock 
have  plenty  of  pure  spring  water. 

There  are  thousands  of  such  choked-up  sources  of 
water  that  can  be  made  a  perennial  blessing.  On 
Glenellen  farm  we  have  two  good  springs  developed 
out  of  mudholes  that  were  considered  a  nuisance,  as 
in  a  wet  season  they  overflowed  an  acre  or  more  of 
good  land,  and  in  a  dry  season  they  were  wallows 
for  hogs.  Twenty-five  years  ago  we  opened  a  trench 
through  one  of  these  quagmires  and  found  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  water.  We  walled  up  a  spring  and 
laid  tile  from  it  to  the  horse  stable,  thence  to  the 
junction  of  two  fields  adjoining  a  grove  and  blue- 
grass  pasture.  At  this  point  we  located  a  second 
trough,  so  that  stock  in  the  three  inclosures  could 
have  access  to  it.  The  old  quagmire  is  now  a  thing 
of  beauty  and  almost  of  priceless  value,  as  it  has 
never  failed  to  supply  us  with  water,  winter  and 
summer. 

A  Clean  Hitii  Hath. — The  overflow  from  the  last 
trough  runs  into  a  walled  pool  whose  bottom  is 
plank  lined,  and  there  is  a  tank  fifteen  by  twenty-five 
feet  where  clear  water  stands  a  foot  deep  for  our 
Poland- Chin  as  to  bathe  in,  and  the  overflow  is  con- 
ducted by  tile  to  the  gravel  subsoil  a  few  rods  dis- 
tant, so  we  have  no  mud  or  overflowed  land  from 
the  spring.  We  have  mentioned  this  to  show  the 
possibilities  of  a  big  mudhole,  such  as  we  meet  on 
many  a  valley  farm. 

Cisterns. — There  are  localities  where  the  cost  of 
sinking  enough  wells  to  the  great  depth  required  leads 
the  farmer  to  trust  to  one  well  alone  for  the  supply 
for  the  house,  barn  and  farm.  This  is  attended  with 
great  inconvenience  and  loss  of  time  and  is  very  un- 
satisfactory. In  such  localities  we  find  ponds  made 
by  excavation  and  collecting  surface  water  a  com- 
mon plan.  This  is  better  than  no  water,  but  the 
supply  is  poor,  impure,  and  after  the  evaporation  of 
a  dry  season  the  water  is  unfit  for  stock  and  is  never 
fit  for  milch  cows,  and  yet  we  know  of  dairymen  who 
have  no  better  water  supply  in  their  pastures.  On 
any  farm  where  the  soil  is  compact  enough  to  hold 

water  for  a  pond  tile  draining  cao  be  made  very 


profitable,  and  the  water  from  tile  drains  can  be 
stored  in  two  ways  so  as  to  furnish  a  better  supply 
than  can  be  secured  by  the  open  ponds.  The  best 
way  is  to  locate  cisterns  in  the  various  enclosures 
where  stock  need  to  be  watered.  We  assume  that 
in  localities  where  wells  cost  too  much  because  of 
their  great  depth  and  the  labor  of  lifting  water  from 
them  the  farmer  utilizes  all  the  rain  water  from  the 
roofs  of  his  barns  and  cribs  and  sheds  by  spouting  it 
into  cisterns.  Where  the  supply  from  these  roofs  is 
not  sufficient  we  have  a  member  of  the  Oxford 
Farmers'  Club  who  fills  other  cisterns  near  his  feed 
lots  by  connecting  them  with  tile  drain  from  his  gar- 
den, lawn  and  horse  lot.  He  finds  that  twenty-five 
rods  of  tile  will  fill  a  500-barrel  cistern,  and  the 
water  is  clear  and  more  pure  than  that  from  roofs 
or  from  surface  drainage. 

Cisterns  can  be  located  in  every  pasture  field  and 
filled' with  pure  water  by  tile  drains  laid  for  this 
purpose.  The  water  is  collected  us'ually  in  the 
spring  when  the  ground  and  water  are  at  a  low  tem- 
perature and  water  keeps  pure  and  cool  all  summer. 
Cisterns  so  located  are  cheaper  than  wells  and  can 
be  located  where  needed,  and  can  be  filled  more 
cheaply  by  tile  than  by  spouting  from  eave  troughs 
They  are  not  so  deep  as  wells  and  the  labor  of  pump- 
ing is  lighter.  Next  to  the  flowing  spring  comes  a 
system  of  cisterns,  filled  by  tile  drains,  for  a  cheap 
and  good  supply  of  water,  safe  for  stock  to  drink  at 
any  time  of  the  year. 

Where  one  has  his  farm  tile  drained  he  can  locate 
open  cuts  at  some  convenient  points  and  by  walling 
and  paving,  so  as  to  keep  from  poaching  the  bottom 
and  sides,  he  can  have  a  supply  of  pure  water  far 
superior  to  that  collected  in  the  open  ponds  from 
surface  drainage. 

The  cjuestion  of  an  ample  suppU'  of  pure  water  on 
every  stock  farm  is  a  vital  one.  Highest  success 
and  best  sanitary  conditions  cannot  be  had  without 
an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water.  Now  is  the  time 
to  provide  foi"  it  by  boring  wells  and  digging  cisterns 
or  finding  the  water  -  producing  capacity  of  a 
neglected  spring. 


TRACK  AND  FARM. 


The   European    Demand    for  American 
Trotters. 


This  outlet  for  our  surplus  trotting  stock  is  still 
fondly  contemplated  by  our  eastern  equine  exchanges. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  says  the  Hioch-  Farm,  that 
the  extremely  brillant  work  of  our  trotters  this  year 
will  greatly  stimulate  the  European  demand.  Where 
the  average  at  great  meetings  is  faster  than  the 
best  European  time,  it  cannot  fail  to  induce  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  trotting-horse  men  to  obtain  some 
of  the  horses  that  are  performing  such  marvels 
in  the  vfa,y  of  fast  going.  It  is  said  that  next 
year  they  will  have  a  track  at  Paris  built  on  the 
American  plan  and  conducted  on  the  American 
system,  no  handicapping  by  distance  and  the  other 
methods  by  which  the  beauty  of  a  trotting  race 
is  destroyed  on  most  of  the  European  tracks. 
When  this  is  done,  and  the  people  over  the  water 
have  an  opportunity  to  see  how  real  trotting 
races  are  conducted,  there  will  be  a  great  accession 
to  their  already  rapidly  growing  popularity.  The 
long  diitance  racing  in  vogue  in  Europe  would  no 
doubt  be  very  interesting  if  the  races  were  trotted 
over  good  tracks  and  the  distance  handicapping 
abolished.  This  feature  is  the  result  of  the  absence 
of  proper  classification.  We  have  not  reached  the 
perfection  of  trotting  methods  as  yet  in  this  country, 
but  still  we  are  a  long  way  in  advance  of  our  Euro- 
pean brethren  in  this  respect,  for  the  reason  that 
trotting  has  been  much  longer  popular  here  than 
there  and  very  much  more  attention  has  been  devoted 
to  making  trotting  races  entertaining.  Our  prece- 
dence ovei-  them  is  shown  by  the  great  excess  of 
speed  which  our  horses  have  over  theirs.  That  some 
of  this  is  due  to  superior  training  and  better  tracks 
is  proven  by  the  fact  that  American  horses  can  not 
go  as  fast  in  Kurope  as  they  do  here  as  a  rule.  Still 
very  much  tn  >re  is  due  to  the  breeding  of  our  horses, 
as  the  fastest  records  in  Europe  have  been  made  by 
American  performers.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  all 
the  entries,  numbering  eleven,  for  the  championship 
of  Europe,  which  was  to  have  been  trotted  at  Baden, 
on  the  fastest  track  in  Europe,  the  11th  inst. ,  were 
American  horses,  bred  and  trained  in  this  country. 
I  These  entries  were  Eddie  Hayes,  Riga,  Spofford, 
Belleweather,  Blue  Bells,  Shadeland,  Delmonia, 
Valkyr,  Quarterstretch,  Ryswood,  Romola,  and 
Remseer;  five  stallions,  five  mares,  and  one  gelding. 

We  may  anticipate  a  considerable  number  of 
European  buyers  in  the  eastern  centers,  towards 
the  close  of  our  trotting  season,  and  in  fact  during 
the  autumn  and  winter  months.  Many  American 
horses  are  being  constantly  shipped  to  Europe  by 
firms  engaged  in  that  business,  but  there  are  a  large 
number  of  individual  purchasers  who  like  to  make 
these  purchases  for  themselves  on  the  breeding 
grounds,  and  there  should  be  more  of  this  class  com- 
ing to  America  to  buy  this  season  than  heretofore, 
the  extremely  brilliant  racing  of  the  y^a^r  being  tlje 
greatest  possible  iacentive, 
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THE  DAVIS  AND  RANKIN 

Building  and  Manufacturing  Company, 

Whose  factory,  covering  twelve  acres,  is  situated  at  Harvey,  Ills.,  24  miles  south  of  Chicago,  has 

opened  headquarters  at 

\r  AND  19  FIRST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

Under  the  management  of  Mr.  Albert  D.  Hart,  one  of  the  stockholders  of  the  company.   This  company 

is  the  largest  manufacturer  of 

Dairy,  Creamery  and  Cannery 

Machinery  and  Supplies 

In  the  world,  also  the  largest  contractors  and  builders  of  complete  Creamery  and  Cannery  Plants. 
It  is  the  patentee  and  manufacturer  of  the 

DAVIS  INTERNATIONAL  CREAM  SEPARATOR, 

For  the  farm,  dairy  and  factory,  equipped  to  run  by  hand,  horse,  turbine  and  belt  power.  Guaranteed 
to  be  the  best,  simplest  and  most  satisfactory  separator  on  the  market. 

On  September  I5th 

THE  DAVIS  &  RANKIN  BUILDING  AND  MANUFACTURING  CO.  will  be  ready  with  the  finest 
stock  of  machinery  and  supplies  in  this  line  ever  placed  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  will  be  glad  to  mall 
catalogues,  price  lists,  etc.,  on  application:  also,  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  everybody  interested 
in  the  dairy,  creamery  and  cannery  industry  to  call  and  examine  the  goods. 

ALBERT  D.  HART,  Manager, 

17  and  1»  First  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  BEST 
RESULTS 

—  ARE  — 

What  You  Want ! 

The  Best  Results 
in  Curing  means  tlie 
Best  Prices  for  your 
Prunes. 

The  Highest  Prices 

Paid  Last  Year  were  fo 
Prunes  Dipped  in  the 

ANDERSON  PRUNE 
DIPPER. 

They  Cure  Quicker. 
They  Cure  Heavier. 
They  are  Cleaner. 
They  are  Better  Prunes  than 
where   any  other  process  is 
used. 

WKITK  FOK  CATAL0GL;K  Ol'  II  ( )ItT  I  C!ll  I.TUllAL  SUPPLIES. 


W.  C.  ANDERSON, 


455  West  Santa  Clara  Street, 


F».  O.  Bo3C 


SrtIN    JOSE,  CAL. 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON, 

RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


DECIDUOUS     RRUIX  TREES 

OUR    SPECI ALTY. 

The  most  Complete  Assortment  of  General  Nursery  Stock  grown  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894-95  in  Stock. 

tS"  Acknowledged  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  the  best.  Guaranteed  to  be  healthy  and  free  from 
cale  or  other  pests. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices.   Correspondence  solicited.  Address: 

Alexander  &  Hammon, 

B'Ses,  Butte  Countv,  Cal. 


ci?.l9 AGO  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

Tb»  mort  poooese'ful  college  on  thlii  oontlnent.  For  foil  particuUre  addreas  the  BwjeUn'.  ' 


Patronize  California  Manufacturers! 


THE  ONLY  GEARED  STEEL  WIND  MILL  WITH 


THE  ONLY  STEEL  MILL  WITH  PARTED  BOXES. 


PUMPS,  TANKS  AND  BRASS  GOODS. 


-MANUFACTURED  BY- 


PACIFIC  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

575  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


IRRIGATION. 


W.W.  mONTAGUE  &  CO. 

  ARE    MANUFACTURERS  OF   

RIV/EXED    IRON    AND  SXEEL 

Water  Pipe 

For  Irrigation,  Hydraulic  Mining,  Mills  and  Power  Plants. 

IRON,  CUT,  PUNCHED  AND  FORMED,  AND  TOOLS  SUPPLIED  FOR  MAKING  PIPE  ON  THE 

GROUND  WHERE  REQUIRED. 

309  to  317  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


P.  &  B.  FRUIT  DRYING  PAPER. 

★★★★FIFTH  SEASON. ★★★★ 


UNEQUALED  FOR  DRYING  RAISINS  AND  PRUNES;! 

If  you  have  not  used  It,  XRY    IX  I 


SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  FURNISHED  ON  APPLICATION. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO. 

116  Battery  Street  San  Francisco. 


Baker  &  Hamilton. !  ^'^^^.L^,^®"- 

■Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  SACRAMENTO- 

.      ipS  ANaBJvBS,     NEW  VOBK, 


Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 

TT.    W.    JIACK-SON    tSz  CO. 
Sole  Airents.     -      -      No.        Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

BlaUe,    AToffItt  ToiA/ne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

S13  to  SI 6  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles, 
BLABB-  MffhhL  &  CO  Portuna,  Or, 
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Little  Feet. 


Two  little  feet,  so  small  that  both  may  nestle 

In  one  caressing  hand — 
Two  tender  feet  upon  the  untried  border 

Of  life's  mj'sterious  land ; 
Dimpled  and  soft,  and  pink  as  peach-tree 
blossoms 

In  April's  fragrant  days- 
How  can  they  walk  among  the  briery  tangles 

Edging  the  world's  rough  ways 
These  rose-white  feet  along  the  doubtful  fu- 
ture 

Must  bear  a  woman's  load : 
Alas!  since  woman  has  the  heaviest  burden 
And  walks  the  hardest  road. 

Love  for  a  while  will  make  the  path  before 
them 

All  dainty,  smooth  and  fair ; 
Will  cull  away  the  brambles,  letting  only 

The  roses  blossom  there. 
But  when  the  mother's  watchful  eyes  are 
shrouded 
Away  from  sight  of  men. 
And  these  dear  feet  are  left  without  her  guid- 
ing, 

Who  shall  direct  them  then  ? 
How  will  they  be  allured,  betrayed,  deluded. 

Poor  little  untaught  feet; 
Into  what  dreary  mazes  will  they  wander; 

What  dangers  will  they  meet; 

Will  they  go  stumbling  blindly  in  the  dark- 
ness 

Of  sorrow's  tearful  shades? 
Or  find  the  upland  slopes  of  peace  and  beauty, 
Whose  sunlight  never  fades? 

Will  they  go  toiling  up  ambition's  summit, 

The  common  world  above  i 
Or  in  some  nameless  vale,  securely  sheltered, 

Walk  side  by  side  with  Love? 

Some  feet  there  be  which  walk  Hip's  track 

unwounded. 
Which  find  but  pleasant  ways; 
Some  hearts  there  be  to  which  this  world  is 

only 

A  round  of  happy  days. 

But  they  are  few.   Far  more  there  are  who 
wander 

Without  a  hope  or  friend  ; 
Who  find  their  journey  full  of  pains  and  losses 

And  long  to  reach  the  end. 

How  shall  it  be  with  her,  the  tender  stranger. 

Fair-faced  and  gentle-eyed. 
Before  whose  unstained  feet  the  world's  rude 
highway 

Stretches  so  strange  and  wide ; 

Ah !  who  may  road  the  future?  For  our  darling 
We  crave  all  blessings  sweet, 

And  pray  that  He  who  feeds  the  crying  ravens 
Will  guide  the  baby's  feet. 

—Elizabeth  Akers  Allen. 


Rayner's  Romance. 


I  made  Martin  Rayner's  acquaint- 
ance during  my  last  term  at  Oxford. 
He  came  up  for  commemoration  to  stay 
with  a  friend  of  mine  at  Balliol,  and  I 
met  him  at  luncheon  in  the  latter's 
room.  A  large  party  was  assembled 
to  do  honor  to  the  distinguished  novel- 
ist. I  believe  most  of  us  were  disap- 
pointed in  him.  We  expected  to  find 
his  conversation  as  brilliant  as  his 
books.  Every  time  he  opened  his  lips 
we  pricked  our  ears  for  something 
striking.  But  it  did  not  come.  He 
talked  little,  and  that  little  by  no 
means  above  the  common  level.  Jones, 
the  hero  of  our  debating  society,  could 
have  given  him  points.  The  general 
verdict  was  that,  as  a  lion  at  luncheon, 
Martin  Eayner  had  failed. 

In  the  middle  of  .July — a  month  or  so 
after  our  last  meeting  at  Oxford — I 
had  a  letter  from  Rayner  asking  me  to 
spend  a  few  weeks  with  him  at  his 
country  cottage  in  Somersetshire.  I 
gladly  accepted  the  invitation.  Rayner 
lived  on  the  eastern  side  of  that  de- 
lightful country,  near  where  it  adjoins 
the  Wiltshire  border.  It  was  a  quaint 
little  hamlet,  five  miles  from  a  station 
and  seven  from  a  town.  It  lay  in  a 
hollow  among  wooded  slopes  and  un- 
dulating pastures.  Away  down  the 
valley  eastward  ran  a  nameless  little 
river,  showing  on  sunny  days  a  silver 
patch  here  and  there  among  the 
meadows,  until  it  lost  itself  in  the  dis- 
tant shadows  under  Salisbury  plain. 

It  was  just  the  spot  for  a  poet — a 
very  paradise  for  a  dreamer.  A  sleepy 
stillness  held  possession  everywhere — a 
silence  that  to  me,  a  Londoner,  was 
positively  startling. 

During  my  first  few  days  with  Ray- 
ner, I  could  not  get  rid  of  the  impres- 
sion that  something  had  stopped  in  the 
earth's  machinery.  It  made  me  feel 
"unked,"  as  they  say  down  there. 
But,  of  course,  I  soon  grew  accuS' 


tomed  to  it;  and,  besides,  so  much  of 
an  absorbing  nature  happened  to  me 
there  as  quite  to  withdraw  my  notice 
from  external  surroundings.  How- 
ever, I  must  not  anticipate. 

I  arr'ived  at  Rayner's  on  a  Saturday 
evening.  The  next  morning  broke  fine 
and  pleasant,  and  Rayner  took  me  to 
the  village  church.  This  place  of  wor- 
ship was  a  queer  little  building,  more 
queer  than  pretty.  The  architecture 
was  mixed.  It  represented  nearly 
every  order  from  early  English  to  early 
Georgian.  There  were  also  repairs 
executed  after  a  still  more  modern 
style.  By  what  title  to  dignify  the 
latter  I  do  not  know.  I  should  im- 
agine, however,  that  it  had  been  espe- 
cially invented  by  some  enterprising 
local  builder.  The  service  was  equally 
hybrid — old-fashioned  and  new-fangled. 

I  should  have  fallen  fast  asleep,  but 
my  attention  was  attracted  to  the  rus- 
tic beauty  in  a  neighboring  pew.  I  am 
not  generally  at  all  susceptible  to 
female  charms,  but  the  girl's  face 
struck  me  at  once.  I  have  never  seen 
another  in  the  least  resembling  it.  I 
do  not  think  it  conformed  to  the  proper 
canons  of  beauty;  but  I  cannot  be  sure. 
When  you  see  a  splendid  sunset  you  do 
not  stop  to  consider  whether  the  de- 
tails of  the  landscape  which  that  crim- 
son glory  floods  are  in  themselves  artis- 
tic. I  was  conscious  of  two  glorious 
eyes,  of  a  sweet  expression  thereupon 
reflected,  but  of  nothing  else.  It 
created  rather  an  odd  sensation.  If 
you  believe  me,  it  raised  something  of  a 
lump  in  my  throat.  I  have  felt  the 
same  kind  of  emotion  when  I  have  read 
the  story  of  Thomas  Newcome.  Queer, 
is  it  not '!  I  told  Rayner  about  it  some 
time  afterward.  He  did  not  call  me  a 
sentimental  ass.  as  any  of  my  Oxford 
cronies  would  have  done;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  smiled  on  me  very  kindly. 

"My  dear  boy."  he  said,  "a  quarto 
volume  might  be  written  on  the  inti- 
mate connection  between  the  beautiful 
and  the  pathetic.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  there  is  something  touching 
in  all  true  loveliness.  You  speak  of 
Thomas  Newcome's  death.  Does  it 
make  you  feel  sad  to  read  it  ?  I  ven- 
ture to  say  not.  Its  sublime  beauty 
touches  you — springs  the  trap  of  your 
higher  emotions.  But  you  cannot  feel 
sad  at  the  lovely  ending  of  so  lovely  a 
life.  The  pathos  that  incomparable 
scene  depends  upon,  nay,  consists  of, 
its  surprising  beauty.  Be  thankful 
that  true  beauty  in  any  of  its  shapes  is 
able  to  call  up  in  you  these  higher  sen- 
sations ! " 

After  service  was  over  Rayner  and  I 
stood  waiting  outside  the  church  door. 
It  was  his  custom,  he  told  me,  to  have 
the  vicar  and  his  family  dine  with  him 
every  Sunday,  and  they  always  walked 
back  together. 

"We  are  very  intimate,"  said  Ray- 
ner. "1  am  godfather  to  two  of  his 
children.  They  regard  me  quite  as  one 
of  the  family." 

I  heard  this  with  some  surprise. 
That  obvious  dullard  of  a  parson  seemed 
hardly  the  sort  of  a  man  with  whom 
Rayner  should  be  intimate.  But  of 
course  I  did  not  express  my  surprise, 
merely  asking  of  whom  the  vicar's 
family  consisted. 

"His  wife,  a  daughter  and  three 
sons,"  Rayner  told  me.  "  But  here 
they  come.  I  must  put  you  through 
the  ceremony  of  introduction." 

I  looked  toward  the  church  porch.  I 
scarcely  noticed  the  others.  My  eyes 
were  fixed  on  one  face.  So  my  rustic 
beauty  was  the  vicar's  daughter,  and  I 
was  about  to  make  her  acquaintance. 
An  unaccountable  excitement  came 
upon  me  and  robbed  me  of  my  usual 
self-possession.  I  hope  I  did  nothing 
idiotic. 

I  was  sure  now  that  she  did  not  con- 
form to  the  canons  of  orthodox  beauty, 
either  in  face  or  figure.  Her  nose  was 
of  no  recognized  artistic  shape.  I  im- 
agine that  her  mouth  was  too  wide  by 
half  an  inch  at  the  least.  She  was 
tall  certainly,  but  then  her  waist  was 
noticeably  too  short,  and  her  nether 
limbs  as  noticeably  too  long.  She  thus 
had  an  appearance  of  lankiness  (hate- 
ful but  indispensible  word)  which  would 
have  completely  spoiled  her  for  a 
sculptor's  model.  But  her  eyes  and 
the  expression  of  her  face  !    This  pen 


shall  not  venture  to  portray  them. 
The  soul  that  beamed  through  those 
bright  windows,  and  saw  an  outside 
world  on  which  truth  and  purity  and 
gentle  innocence  were  alone  reflected, 
imparted  itself  to  all  her  smiles  and 
looks. 

We  had  a  pleasant  luncheon.  My 
chair  was  between  the  vicar's  daughter 
and  the  vicar's  wife.  Politeness  con- 
strained me  to  address  much  of  my 
conversation  to  the  elder  lady,  in  whom 
I  soon  became  interested.  She  talked 
well,  and  in  a  very  pleasant  voice.  Her 
manner  was  gentle  and  refined.  Her 
face  was  lined  and  careworn,  but  there 
were  still  traces  of  beauty  visible.  I 
should  say  that  many  years  ago  she 
resembled  what  her  daughter  was  now. 

At  about  three  o'clock  the  vicar's 
curate,  a  fellow  named  Millington,  was 
announced.  He  had  charge  of  a  dis- 
trict church  some  miles  away,  I  was 
informed,  but  he  generally  came  over 
to  join  Rayner's  gathering  in  the  after- 
noon. He  differed  greatly  in  appear- 
ance from  his  vicar,  for  he  was  scrupu- 
lously dressed  and  carefully  groomed. 
I  thought  him  a  good  looking  man  in 
his  way,  but  I  did  not  admire  the 
saintliness  of  aspect  into  which  he  had 
trained  his  face,  nor  his  confidential 
deference  of  manner  when  he  addressed 
the  ladies.  He  was  a  gentleman,  how- 
ever— which  always  goes  for  some- 
thing— and  a  pleasant  enough  fellow  to 
talk  to.  I  can  imagine  that  he  was 
quite  a  godsend  in  that  benighted 
neighborhood,  where  gentlemen  of  any 
sort  were  rare,  and  cultured  gentle- 
men almost  unknown. 

He  took  an  early  opportunity  of  com- 
ing over  to  Miss  Darby's  side.  She 
seemed  pleased  to  see  him,  and  was 
soon  in  animated  conversation  with 
him.  I  thought  her  face  less  beautiful 
when  animated.  I  joined  her  young 
brothers  and  made  friends  with  them. 
They  were  nice  youngsters  and  well 
mannered.  Two  hailed  from  Win- 
chester and  one  from  Wellington.  I 
had  supposed  that  the  vicar  was  a  poor 
man.  But,  of  course,  he  must  have 
more  money  than  I  thought,  to  be  able 
to  send  his  sons  to  such  good  schools. 
I  talked  and  chaffed  with  the  lads  for 
half  an  hour.  Then  the  youngest  of 
them  noticed  that  my  eyes  were  con- 
stantly seeking  the  corner  where 
Millington  and  Miss  Darby  were  still 
conversing. 

"  Ah  !"  volunteered  the  school  boy 
with  a  grin,  "it's  a  regular  case  be- 
tween the  curate  and  Bee." 

I  could  have  struck  the  lad.  His  re- 
mark was  in  such  atrocious  taste.  But 
I  looked  at  the  father  and  then  excused 
the  son.  Even  Winchester  cannot  ob- 
literate innate  vulgarity.  Miss  Darby 
was  still  particularly  animated.  I  was 
sure  now  that,  when  animated,  her 
face  looked  almost  plain. 

During  the  next  fortnight  I  saw  a 
good  deal  of  the  Darbys.  One  day  we 
took  them  for  a  picnic;  another  we  met 
them  at  a  garden  party;  another  we 
dropped  in  at  the  vicarage  to  tea  and 
so  forth.  On  all  these  occasions  I 
found  myself  a  constant  attendant  at 
Miss  Darby's  side. 

As  she  came  to  know  me  better,  she 
laid  aside  her  shyness,  and  talked  with 
less  reserve.  Without  doubt,  she  was 
a  charming  girl.  When  her  face  was 
lighted  up  in  conversation,  it  disclosed 
fresh  beauties  which  more  than  ever 
dazzled  me.  These  beauties  passed  un- 
noticed from  a  distance.  That  is  how 
I  came  to  make  my  mistake  about  her 
face  being  less  beautiful  in  animation. 
At  close  quarters  the  mistake  was  im- 
possible. Certainly  that  youngest 
brother  of  hers  was  full  of  vulgarity 
under  his  educational  veneer.  I  heard 
him  whisper  to  a  grinning  friend  that 
"  Millington's  nose  was  getting  out  of 
joint."  I  had,  however,  grown  accus- 
tomed by  this  time  to  the  urchin's  lack 
of  breeding,  so  it  jarred  upon  me  less 
than  before. 

Our  last  picnic  was  memorable.  It 
took  place  at  a  spot  called  Heaven's 
Gate,  which  is  one  of  the  show  sights 
of  that  district.  I  have  only  the  faint- 
est recollection  of  what  Heaven's  Gate 
is  like.  I  dimly  remember  being  called 
upon  by  the  vicar  to  admire  a  superb 
view  and  by  some  one  else  to  guess  the 
dimensions  of  certain  mammoth  trees 


which  stood  near  the  crown  of  the 
eminence.  An  antiquarian  gentleman 
regaled  me  with  the  history  of  Long- 
leat  House  from  the  time  of  its  first 
construction.  He  pointed  out  to  me 
in  detail  its  architectural  splendors, 
indicating  them  by  pok(>s  with  his  stick 
toward  whore  that  majestic  pile  lay  in 
the  hollow  below.  I  nodded  and  looked 
intelligent.  The  good  gentleman  was 
satisfied;  but  I  neither  heard  nor  saw. 
My  eyes  and  ears  wore  already  bespoke. 
It  was  useless  for  the  vicar  to  descant 
to  me  upon  the  glorious  effect  of  the 
sunlight  upon  these  sylvan  glades.  I 
myself  was  in  somber  shadow.  My  sun 
had  gone  behind  a  cloud. 

"I  say,"  whispered  Miss  Darby's 
youngest  brother,  giving  me  a  nudge, 
"  ain't  that  beggar  Millington  boring 
Bee  just?  He's  been  quoting  Tennyson 
to  her  by  the  yard.  I  overheard  him. 
What  'Tommy-rot  the  chap  did  write, 
to  be  sure  ! " 

It  occurred  to  me  that  I  had  been 
rather  severe  upon  this  lad  After 
all,  his  slang  was  the  slang  of  all  school- 
boys. I  suppose  I  must  have  talked 
the  same  jargon  once  myself.  When 
one  realizes  that  one  has  done  a  fellow- 
creature  an  injustice,  one's  heart  nat- 
urally reacts  towards  him.  My  heart 
reacted  towards  this  urchin  now. 

We  sat  down  to  eat  around  a  cloth 
spread  upon  the  ground,  all  among  the 
ants  and  beetles.  A  literary  young 
lady  with  intense  eyes  fastened  upon 
me  and  endeavored  to  draw  me  into  a 
discussion  about  the  English  poets.  I 
talked  to  her  at  random.  I  said  things 
which  made  her  open  her  intense  eyes. 
I  believe  I  ended  by  asserting  that  I 
hated  all  the  English  poets,  particularly 
Tennyson. 

"Oh,  dear,"  she  sighed,  "I  am 
afraid  you  are  a  dreadful  Goth,  Mr. 
Vivian." 

"Yes,"  I  assented  cheerfully;  "a 
regular  vandal.  It's  constitutional, 
don't  you  know  '?  A  fellow  can't  help 
it.  I'm  not  one  of  the  intellectual  sort, 
I'm  sorry  to  say.  Not  so  with  Milling- 
ton over  there,  who  is  awfully  cultured, 
you  know,  and  steeped  in  poetry  to  his 
finger  tips.  He  can  quote  Tennyson  by 
the  yard." 

"Oh,  how  delightful,"  she  exclaimed. 
"Do  you  know  Mr.  Millington"/  Will 
you  introduce  him  to  me  after 
luncheon  ?  " 

"With  pleasure,"  I  said  cordially. 

I  didn't  forget.  Immediately  luncheon 
was  over  I  buttonholed  the  curate. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  I  told  him,  "  there 
is  an  awfully  nice  girl  here,  who  is 
dying  to  make  your  acquaintance.  She 
has  heard  so  much  about  you,  don't 
you  know,  and  your  preachiiig,  and  all 
that.  Nothing  "will  satisfy  her  but  an 
immediate  introduction.  Come  along." 

Millington  was  very  vain.  I  knew 
my  message  flattered  him.  He  left 
Miss  Darby's  side  with  some  reluctance; 
but  he  left  it.  I  introduced  him  to  the 
intense  eyes,  which  fastened  upon  him 
instantly.  It  was  clear  that  he  was 
booked  for  the  present.  Then  I  re- 
paired to  Miss  Darby's  side.  The  com- 
pany was  breaking  up  into  twos  and 
threes. 

"Shall  we,"  I  suggested  to  her, 
•'take  a  short  stroll  through  these 
beautiful  woods  ?  " 

She  assented.    We  roamed  away  to- 
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gether.  I  do  not  quite  know  what 
came  over  me.  I  wished  to  make  my- 
self pleasant,  but  I  could  hardly  say  a 
word.  She,  too,  was  silent,  and  seemed 
embarrassed.  For  my  part,  I  felt  as 
awkward  as  a  plowboy.  This  sort  of 
thing  could  not  last.  Something  must 
happen  to  break  through  our  painful 
constraint.    Something  did  happen. 

After  awhile  we  returned  to  the  sum- 
mit of  Heaven's  Gate.  Certainly  the 
view  from  the  eminence  was  superb; 
Longleat  House,  in  the  hollow  below, 
was  architecturally  splendid,  and  the 
effect  of  the  sunlight  on  these  sylvan 
glades  was  very  glorious. 


"Now,  then,  Vivian,  out  with  it," 
said  Martin  Rayner  to  me,  as  we  sat 
over  our  pipes  that  evening. 

"Out  with  what?"  I  stammered, 
coloring. 

"You  know  well  enough.  What 
were  you  saying  to  my  little  godchild 
all  that  longtime  this  afternoon — eh  ?  " 

"I — I — the  truth  is,"  I  answered, 
hurriedly,  "I  couldn't  help  it,  Rayner. 
I'm  no  match  for  her,  I  know,  and  I 
haven't  a  penny  of  fortune.  I — I — sup- 
pose I  ought  not  to  have  spoken.  But 
I  couldn't  help  it.  I— I — asked  Bee — 
Miss  Darby  to  marry  m.e;  and — and — 
she  said,  '  Yes  ! '  " 

Rayner  did  not  speak.  I  looked  up 
into  his  face,  fearing  he  was  vexed.  I 
need  have  felt  no  apprehension.  His 
eyes  were  bright  with  tender  kindness. 

"  My  lad,"  he  said,  in  answer  to  my 
look,  "I  give  you  joy.  I  can  share 
your  feelings.  1,  too,  have  had  my  lit- 
tle romance.  When  I  was  about  your 
age  I  fell  in  love.  Her  name  was  Bee 
also.  Like  you,  I  had  no  fortune.  Un- 
like you,  I  was  afraid  to  speak.  But  I 
thought — I  hoped — she  knew  that  I 
loved  her.  *  *  *  Circumstances 
took  me  to  another  part  of  England.  I 
did  not  return  for  three  years.  When 
I  returned  I  found  her  married." 

There  were  traces  of  strong  feeling 
on  Rayner's  face.  It  was  clear  that 
this  event  was  still  very  real  to  him 
after  twenty-five  years. 

"Things  had  happened  in  the  in- 
terval of  which  I  was  not  at  the  time 
aware.  Her  father  had  lost  all  his 
money.  They  were  a  large  family  of 
children.  And  there  was  a  suitor 
ready  to  take  Bee  as  soon  as  she  would 
have  him.  He  was  a  young  fellow — a 
clergyman,  with  an  assured  position 
and  a  tolerable  living.  He  had  the  ear 
of  her  parents,  who,  no  doubt,  believed 
that  they  were  consulting  her  happi- 
ness in  promoting  the  match.  It  ended 
as  they  wished.    She  married  him." 

Rayner  paused  a  minute.  A  light 
was  beaming  in  his  eyes  which  im- 
parted to  them  an  expression  of  sub- 
lime tenderness. 

"Vivian,  she  was— she  is  still — my 
only  love;  but  now  in  a  different,  in  a 
higher  sense.  The  old,  fierce  passion 
died  long  ago.  From  its  ashes  has 
arisen  another,  sweeter  sentiment. 
Why  do  you  suppose  I  have  buried  my- 
self in  this  distant  corner?  'Twas  she 
that  drew  me  here,  my  lad.  To  guard, 
to  cherish  her  has  been  my  single  aim 
for  twenty  years." 

"  I — I — do  you  mean — "  I  began. 

"Yes,"  he  interrupted  me.  "You 
have  guessed  it.  After  twenty  years 
I  love  her  more  than  ever,  but  it  is 
with  that  tenderness  which  we  feel  to- 
ward the  spirits  of  our  dead.  She  is 
one  of  my  dead,  Vivian.  She  is  the 
angel  that  hath  reached  me  down  her 
hand  and  lifted  me  from  the  slough  of 
a  desperado's  life." 

I  have  never  seen  a  face  look  more 
beautiful  than  old  Rayner's  then.  His 
words  had  stirred  me  deeply.  We 
both  sat  silent.    At  last  Rayner  spoke. 

"My  lad,"  he  said,  earnestly,  "do 
you  know  I  wanted  you  to  love  the 
little  Bee?  I  have  spent  a  year  or  two 
seeking  some  man  worthy  of  her.  I 
believe  I  have  found  him  in  you.  You 
cannot  think  how  glad  you  have  made 
me,  Jack.  And  really  I  was  growing 
anxious.  She  has  seen  so  few  men,  and 
that  handsome  humbug,  Millington, 
was  always  hanging  around  her.  But 
it  is  all  right  now.  Your  hand,  Jack  ! 
And  mind  you,  make  her  happy." 

Next  morning  Rayner  called  me  into 
his  study. 

"You  are  going  to  see  her  father  to- 


day. He  thinks  you  are  an  eligible 
young  man  with  a  comfortable  fortune. 
So  you  are,  for  you  must  accept  this." 

He  handed  me  a  pink  slip  of  paper. 
I  glanced  at  it.  I  could  not  believe  my 
eyes.    It  was  a  check  for— £20,000. 

"No!  No!"  I  cried,  utterly  over- 
come by  this  extraordinary  instance  of 
my  friend's  generosity.  "It  is  impos- 
sible, I— I—" 

"  You  must  accept  it,"  he  said,  very 
earnestly,  laying  his  hand  upon  my 
shoulder.  "  I  am  a  wealthy  man  now, 
you  know.  And  I  want  you  to  marry 
the  little  Bee  at  once.  God  bless  you. 
Jack." 

I  wrung  his  hand.  I  could  not  speak. 
My  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  Rayner's 
face  beamed  upon  me  with  a  beautiful 
smile.  I  knew  who  had  evoked  it. 
'Twas  she  at  whose  feet  he  laid  this 
tribute — the  spirit  of  his  dead.— 
London  Truth. 


Gems. 


One  part  of  the  science  of  living  is  to 
learn  just  what  our  responsibility  is, 
and  let  other  people's  alone. — Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe. 

Life  is  too  short  to  nurse  one's  mis- 
ery. Hurry  across  the  lowlands,  that 
you  may  spend  more  time  on  the  moun- 
tain tops.  — Phillips  Brooks. 

Your  manners  will  depend  very  much 
upon  the  quality  of  what  you  frequently 
think  on;  for  the  soul  is  tinged  and  col- 
ored with  the  complexion  of  thought.— 
Marcus  Aurelius. 

If  thou  negiectest  thy  love  to  thy 
neighbors,  in  vain  thou  professest  thy 
love  to  God;  for  by  thy  love  to  God  thy 
love  to  thy  neighbor  is  gotten,  and  by 
thy  love  to  thy  neighbor  thy  love  to 
God  is  nourished. — Quarles. 

Most  people  dread  far  more  the  social 
frown  which  follows  the  doing  of  some- 
thing conventionally  wrong  than  they 
do  the  qualms  of  conscience  which  fol- 
low the  doing  of  something  intrinsic- 
ally wrong. — Herbert  Spencer. 

As  one's  capacities  become  enlarged, 
his  tastes  purified,  and  his  aims  ex- 
alted, he  has  less  and  less  concern  over 
the  question  of  "the  ethics  of  amuse- 
ment." He  finds  that  the  richest 
pleasures  are  highest  up.  As  the  spirit 
attains  more,  the  senses  demand  less. 
Philip  Stafford  Moxom. 

Our  dead  are  with  the  undying  Love, 
and  moving  on  in  Him.  Our  business  is 
to  mourn  them  no  more,  but  to  love 
them  as  if  we  saw  them,  and  to  live  for 
them  and  with  them  in  spirit,  and  to 
wait  in  work  for  the  hour  when  they 
will  welcome  us  into  reunited  life.  This 
is  part  of  our  faith. — Stopford  Brooke. 

To  suffer  and  be  silent,  this  is  a  di-^ 
vine  art.  There  is  weakness  in  the  ex- 
cessive craving  for  sympathy.  You 
think  that  you  are  having  a  harder 
time  than  your  neighbor,  from  whose 
lips  no  complaint  ever  escapes;  but,  if 
you  knew  what  his  lot  is,  you  might 
deem  yourself  fortunate  in  comparison 
with  him. — The  Watchman. 


The  Family  Log=Book. 


Perhaps  one  of  the  most  amusing 
and  absorbing  diversions  is  the  keeping 
of  a  family  log-book — not  an  egotistical 
diary,  but  a  big  open  volume  in  which 
the  family  doings  are  recorded — each 
member  of  the  family  taking,  in  turn, 
the  duty  of  setting  down  the  day's 
events,  and  each  vying  with  the  other 
in  making  this  family  history  as  gay 
and  pleasant  as  possible,  writes  Eliza- 
beth I3island  in  "When  Living  in  the 
Country,"  in  the  JjatVicx  Home  JovriKtl. 
An  endless  series  of  interests  and 
amusements  will  arise  from  this  prac- 
tice, and  the  book  will  gain  infinitely  in 
attraction  if  it  is  illustrated.  If  some 
one  in  the  household  is  clever  with  the 
pencil  so  much  the  better,  but  occa- 
sionally the  crude  attemps  of  the  un- 
skilled are  quite  as  amusing  as  if  better 
done,  and  in  any  event  one  always  has 
the  illustrated  papers  and  magazines 
to  fall  back  upon.  It  will  astonish  those 
who  have  never  tried  it  to  find  how  com- 
pletely and  cleverly  any  story  can  be 
illustrated  by  clipped  pictures.  The 
whole  picture  need  not  be  used;  ahorse 
a  man,  a  dog,  a  house  or  tree  may  be 


taken  out  of  some  complete  story  and 
made  to  fit  in  as  appropriately  to  the 
text  as  if  drawn  specially  for  it. 

Let  the  log-book  lie  close  at  hand, 
with  ink  and  pens  always  ready;  a  box 
of  clipped  pictures,  a  gum-bottle  and 
scissors  always  in  place,  and  before 
long  the  family  history  will  be  growing 
into  a  delightful  illustrated  story. 


Fashion  Notes. 


Flower  ruches  are  very  much  in  vogue, 
and  are  made  of  the  fiowersused  on  the 
hat  worn  with  the  toilette,  or  entirely 
of  one  selected  variety.  One  of  pink 
roses,  tied  under  the  chin  with  a  large 
fluffy  bow  of  pink  chiffon,  was  very 
becomingand  fairly  new.  These  ruches 
do  not  meet  under  the  chin  by  three 
inches.  The  black  chiffon  ruche  is  per- 
haps more  used,  for  unless  one  can 
replenish  the  ttowers  often  they  have  a 
very  bad  habit  of  looking  faded  after 
being  worn  a  very  few  times. 

Buttons  are  surely  growing  in  favor, 
and  their  size  is  certainly  on  the  in- 
crease. They  are  becoming  quite  a 
necessary  accessory  of  a  costume  now- 
adays, and  seriously  increase  the  ex- 
pense of  the  garments. 

For  exceedingly  damp  or  warm 
weather  during  the  summer  an  expedi- 
ent for  keeping  the  hair  in  curl  is  the 
use  of  alcohol.  The  hair  should  be  wet 
with  alcohol  and  then  curled. 

The  new  skirts  are  not  especially 
heavy.  They  are  interlined  with  hair 
cloth  for  several  inches,  and  some  of 
them  have  a  light  flexible  wire  inserted 
in  the  hem.  They  are  a  sensible  walk- 
ing length,  and  no  trains  will  be  seen 
except  in  full  evening  toilettes. 

If  one  wishes  a  black  skirt  to  wear 
with  several  fancy  waists,  the  addition 
of  the  godet  hip  pieces  is  desirable;  in 
fact,  a  last  year's  skirt  of  good  cut  with 
this  change  would  be  quite  up  to  date. 

Plain  black  basques  are  worn  with 
fancy  skirts,  an  old-time  fashion  happily 
revived. 

Many  of  the  basques  have  fitted  fancy 
vests,  and  there  are  some  new,  oddly- 
shaped  collars  that  are  very  pretty. 
The  vest  often  runs  to  the  top  of  the 
choker,  the  fancy  collar  ending  on  each 
side  with  a  bow.  Some  of  the  collars 
are  modifications  of  the  Medicis, 
straight  and  high  in  the  back,  and  roll- 
ing away  in  deep  points  in  front. 
Others  turn  overall  around,  with  deep 
points  in  front,  and  a  pretty  idea  is  to 
have  the  collar  cut  with  a  deep  point 
flaring  out  under  each  ear  with  a  ribbon 
chou  beneath.  Plain  ribbon  chokers 
have  a  large  bow  in  the  back  and  an- 
other under  the  chin,  and  any  novel  way 
of  placing  the  ribbon  bows  is  in  favor. 

The  best  way  to  set  the  dye  of  black 
lisle  thread  hose  is  to  put  a  couple  of 
good  pinches  of  common  salt  in  the 
washing  water. 


Humorous. 


Caller:  "Your  office  is  as  hot  as  an 
oven."  Merchant:  "  Wefl  it  might 
be  !  I  make  my  daily  bread  here,  you 
know. " — Exchange. 

Clergyman  (examining  a  Sunday- 
school  class):  "  Now,  can  any  one  of 
you  tell  me  what  are  the  sins  of  omis- 
sion ?  "  Small  Scholar:  "  Please,  sir, 
they're  sins  you  ought  to  have  com- 
mitted and  haven't.' — Sacred  Heart 
Review. 

An  Englishman,  new  to  American 
travel,  was  traveling  through  New 
Jersey.  Approaching  a  city,  he  turned 
to  the  lady  across  the  aisle,  and  asked 
hurriedly,  "  Is  this  Elizabeth  ?  "  Draw- 
ing herself  up,  she  replied  sternly, 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  Without  per- 
ceiving that  he  had  offended  her,  he 
peated  his  cjuestion;  and  she  screamed 
out,  "Sir,  you  are  no  gentleman." 
Just  then  the  brakeman  shouted 
"  Elizabeth,"  and  the  stranger  left  the 
car. — Exchange. 

A  Connecticut  man  has  patented  a 
machine  for  making  hats  out  of  wood. 
A  log  of  wood,  cut  Square,  fed  to  the 
machine,  is  converted  into  fine  strips 
of  wood  much  resembling  excelsior.  It 
is  claimed  that  when  those  are  mois- 
tened they  can  be  woven  much  more 
readily  than  straw,  and  make  a  durable 
hat.    The  inventor  says  the  substance 


is  lighter  in  weight  than  straw,  and 
that  because  of  its  easier  manipulation 
and  lower  cost  it  wiU  supersede  the 
straw  now  used  for  headgear. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Drying  Sweet  Corn. 


To  THE  Editor:— I  see  by  last  week's 
Press  that  some  one  wishes  directions 
for  drying  corn  for  winter  use.  This 
is  my  method,  and  it  is  splendid: 

I  boil  a  boiler  full  of  corn  (on  the 
cob);  boil  one  hour,  then  spread  large 
cloths  or  a  tablecloth  over  a  fruit  tray, 
cut  corn  from  the  cobs,  and  with  the 
back  of  the  knife  scrape  the  germ  fi-om 
cob;  now  spi-ead  corn  on  tray  and  put 
in  a  sulphur-box  and  sulphur'  three  or 
four  hours  with  one  coffee  cup  of  sul- 
phur. This  keeps  the  corn  while  and 
nice.    The  sulphur  does  not  taste. 

Mrs.  M.  V.  Seely. 

Greystone  Stat'n,  Santa  Clara  Co. 


Kitchen  Lore. 


Scalloped  Eggs.— Have  some  ham 
or  tongue  chopped  very  fine;  add  to  it 
a  few  bread  crumbs,  pepper,  chopped 
parsley  and  some  melted  butter. 
Moisten  with  milk  to  make  a  soft  paste, 
and  half  fill  some  patty  pans  or  scallop 
shells  with  the  mixture.  Break  an  egg 
carefully  on  each,  and  put  a  pinch  of 
salt  on  them  and  sprinkle  eracker  dust 
over  this.  Place  the  shells  in  a  pan 
and  put  in  a  moderate  oven  and  bake 
until  the  white  is  set. 

Chocolate  Glace  Cake. — Beat  to  a 
cream  a  generous  half-cupful  of  butter, 
and  gradually  beat  this  into  one  cupful 
of  sugar.  Add  one  ounce  of  chocolate, 
melted;  also  two  unbeaten  eggs.  Beat 
vigorously  for  five  minutes;  then  stir  in 
half  a  cupful  of  milk,  and  lastly  one 
cupful  and  a  half  of  flour,  with  which 
has  been  mixed  one  generous  teaspoon- 
ful  of  baking  powder.  Flavor  with  one 
teaspoonfal  of  vanilla.  Pour  into  a 
buttered,  shallow  cake  pan  and  bake 
for  half  an  hour  in  a  moderate  oven. 
When  cool  spread  with  glace  frosting. 

Chicken  Salad. — Measure  the  meat, 
from  which  every  last  bone  has  been 
picked.  Add  double  the  quantity  of 
cabbage,  celery  and  lettuce,  even 
parts.  Mix  thoroughly  and  over  all 
turn  the  liquor,  or  so  much  of  it  as  is 
needed,  in  which  the  chicken  was 
cooked.  Chop  in  coarse  pieces  two 
hard-boiled  eggs  for  each  quart  of  the 
mixture.  Salt  to  taste.  Set  away  in 
a  cool  place  (in  earthenware  or  glass) 
until  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  before 
wanted.  Mix  thoroughly  with  the  fol- 
lowing: For  each  quart  of  salad  allow 
two  eggs,  well  beaten,  a  tablespoonful 
of  melted  butter  (salad  oil  if  preferred), 
a  teaspoonful  of  mustard,  and  a  cup  of 
vinegar.  Stir  the  mustard  smooth 
with  a  little  of  the  vinegar,  add  the 
rest  and  the  eggs  with  a  pinch  of  salt 
and  the  butter.  Cook  slowly,- so  as  not 
to  curdle.    Use  it  cold. 

Green  To.mato  Pickles.  —  Take  a 
gallon  of  green  tomatoes,  gathered  on 
a  dry  day,  and  carefully  remove  the 
outer  skin,  slicing  the  peeled  fruit. 
For  this  quantity,  take  two  and  a  half 
tablespoonfuls  of  ground  mustard,  a 
gill  of  mustard  seed,  a  tablespoonful  of 
powdered  cinnamon,  half  a  pound  of 
brown  sugar,  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
cloves  and  three  pints  of  vinegar.  Di- 
vide the  spices  into  three  equal  parts, 
and  put  into  three  small  muslin  bags. 
Take  half  the  quantity  of  vinegar,  and 
in  it  boil  the  spices  for  half  an  hour. 
Then  put  in  the  sugar  and  stir  till 
thoroughly  melted.  Now  place  a  third 
of  the  sliced  tomatoes  at  the  bottom  of 
a  jar,  put  in  one  of  the  spice  bags, 
and  pour  a  third  of  the  boiled  vinegar 
over.  Then  another  third  of  tomato, 
bag  and  vinegar,  till  all  are  arranged. 
Then  fill  the  jar  with  the  cold  vinegar 
till  the  pickle  is  covered,  using  more 
than  the  three  pints  if  necessary. 
Cover  securely  and  set  away  for  at 
least  a  month  before  using.  A  softer 
pickle  is  made  if  the  sliced  tomatoes 
are  boiled  with  the  other  ingredients, 
but  at  the  sacrifice  of  some  of  the 
flavor;  if  this  course  be  pursued  a  small 
quantity  of  celery  seed  may  be  added. 
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The  Williams  Standard  Typewriter 

Is  a  great  improvement  over  the  old  "  lift  and 
peek"  machines.  You  see  your  writing  while 
writing  it.  No  lifting  of  platen.  No  dirty  ribbon. 
Perfect  alignmenl.  Weighs  but  16  pounds  Does 
the  flnosl  work.  Easiest  learned.  No  experiment. 
In  use  3  years.  Adopted  by  British  War  Depart- 
ment over  all  the  old-fashioned  "  blind "  machines. 
Write  for  sample  work  and  illustrated  catalogue 
and  testimonials. 

PACIFIC  STATES  TYPE  FOUNDRY, 

409  \%ashiiif;ton  St  San  FraiK  isro. 

Sole  Agents  for  California. 


THE 

OWEN 

ELECTRIC 

BELT 


Tride  Mark— Dr.  A.  Owef 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

The  latest  and  only  scientific  and  practical 
Electric  Belt  made,  for  general  use,  producing 
agenuiue  current  of  Electricity,  for  the  cure 
of  disease,  that  can  bo  readily  felt  and  regu- 
lated both  iu  quantity  and  power,  and  applied 
to  any  part  of  the  body .  It  can  be  worn  at  any 
time  during  working  hours  or  sleep,  and 

WILL  POSITIVELY  CURE 

RHEIJIWATISITI 
L.ITITIBAGO 

GENERAL  DEBILITY 
LA:*IE  JBA(  K 
NKRVOIJJI  DISEASES 

CHKONK'  DISK.VSK.S 
AN!)  FUNCTIONAL 
DERA  N«iKMKNT.S 


WITHOUT  MEDICINE 

Electricity,  properly  applied,  is  fast  taking 
the  place  of  druKsfor  all  Nervous,  Rheumatic, 
Kidney  and  Urin  il  Troubles,  and  will  effect 
currs  in  seemiuiily  hopcli  f  s  cases  where  every 
olUc  r  known  means  has  f.iilcd. 

Aiiy  Blug;Tish,  weak  or  diseased  organ  may 
l,y  this  ncbns  be  roused  to  healthy  activity 
Icfore  it  is  too  1  ite. 

Leadini;  )  ledioal  men  use  and  recommend  the 
Owen  Belt  in  their  i)ractice. 

OUR  LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

Containsfnllest  inl'ormitinii  regarding  the  cure 
of  acute, '  liDnic  and  nervous  diseases,  prices, 
and  h  iw  I  )  o-'k  r.  iu  Kuglisli,  German,  Swedish 
end  Norwerjian  1  ini;iin!re8,  will  be  mailed,  upon 
application,  to  anyrddrcss  for  tl  cents  jHJStage. 

llie  Owon  Eloctric  Belt  and  Appliance  Co. 

MAIN  oFFir:;  avd  om.y  iactoky. 
The  Owen  Eleciric  CuU  ;  Id:.,  201  to  211  Slate  Street 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 
he  Largest  Electric  Belt  rstablishmentin  theWorM 

MBNTION   TMI»  FAPBIt. 


TDCCO  nt  fini  n  I'liiiii.  SPLENDOR  prune,  Van 
I  nLLO  Ul  UULU     DEMAN  .luince   clu^rf.  of 

liurliank  s  20  Million  ••ntwcreaticiis.''  STARK 
Trees  PREPAID  t  vt  rywhcre.  SAFE  ARRIVAL  guar, 
anteed.  1  liP"grPaliiurscries"saveyoii  over  HALF. 
Millions  of  the  best  tri  esTii  years' experience  can 
grow;  they  -"live  longer  and  bear  better."— Spc. 
MurUm,  STARK, B44,  Louisiana, Mo. .Rockport,  III. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTtiO.MKKV  STKKET, 
Bet.  California  and  Pine.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CaL. 


tkS^WELLMACHINERYworks. 

All  kiinte  uf  tuolf.  Fortune  for  the  driller  by  using  our 
Adamnntine  proc<'Hfi;CMn  takeacorc.  Perfected  Econom* 
leal  Artesian  Pumping  Rttrfi  to  wrk  bv  Rteam,  Air,  etc. 
LetushelpTou.  THE  AMERICAN  WELLWORKB, 
Amrors,  IU.(   Chleaco,  lil.t   DaU««,  Tex. 


Fertilizers  for  Fall  Crops 

should  contain  a  high  percentage  of  Potash  to 

insure  the  largest  yield  and  a  permanent  enrichment 
of  the  soil. 

Write  for  our  "Farmers'  Guide,"  a  142-page  illustrated  book.  It 
is  brim  full  of  useful  information  for  farmers.  It  will  be  sent  free,  and 
will  make  and  save  you  money.  Address, 

GERilAN  KALI  WORKS.  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


MEYEK,  WIL.SON  &  CO.,  21  O  Battery  St.,  San  Fraucisco,  Sole  Agents  for  the  Facltic  Coast. 


oURNEW  N9 

The  Best  COMBINATION  Hand  and  Power 
FEED  CUTTER  ON  EARTH. 

Ab  a  Hand  Cutter,  has  two  Inree  tly  wh»'els,  can  \h-  operated  by  one  or 
two  perHons.  When  arrauKftl  fur  Power,  llur-^^^  \Vin<i  or  Steam^  has 
Pnlley  in  place  of  iarge  tly  wheel,  and  is  Buftinently  strung  to  stand 
strain  of  lU  or  12  horse-power  en*fine.  Is  aluu  fiiruitibed  vith  /r*m 
Sprnckrt  Jack  fitted  to  frame  for  use  by  Sueep  Power.  It  has  all  latest 
improvenientti  of  our  largest  cutters— Patent  Safety  Fly  Wheel  and  Pul- 
ley, Safety  Lever  for  Contrnllinff  Feed  Rolls,  Drop  Leaf  Table,  Im- 
proved Ridler  Gear  Drive,  Perfection  Feed  Rollers,  Reversible  Steel 
Cutting  Plate.  Ciet  our  '9ri  introduction  prices  before  y<m  buy.  Our 
Ensilage  Book  ( HOW  TO  B KAT  A  DROUTH )  a  very  valuable  handbook 
for  Stock  Feeders,  mailed  free.  Also Cataioeues  and  Price  Lists  if  you 
name  this  paper.      ?S>IALL»EY  CO.,  Mauitowoc,  Wi8. 


»   CJ  \-t     TOVA/PS    WATER  \A/ORK.S. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130  BEALB  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup 
plied  for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  or  ooatlnK  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Aspbaltum. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

ifi  General  Commission  Merchants,  ifi 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

49~ Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 

DMV/ID  N.  HA\A/LEY, 

318  Market  Street. 

GROCERY  OUTFITS, 

SCALES,  COFFEE  MILLS,  MONEY  DRAWERS, 
NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTERS. 

 ALSO  

NEW  AND  SECOND  -  HAND  SAFES. 

BIO'CLES. 

Pacific  Saw  Manufacturing:  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the  ^"^^^^"^^ 
HATCH   PRUNING  SAW.  ^ 

17  &  19  Fremont  St.,       M  ^ 
San  Francisco. .  .California.  ^ 

Saws  and  Machine  Knives  of  Every  Description^ 

On  hand  ur  made  to  order.  ™ 

TteWorld's  Washer 

In  its  wiishing  principle  Is  like  Ihe  Humboldt,  but 
it  is  "chock  full"  of  improvements.   Child  can 
use  it.   Clothes  clean,  sweet  and  white  as  snow. 
Lasts  a  lifetime.   Sent  freight  paid.  Circulars 
free. 

C.  E.  KOSS,  10  McLean  St.,  Lincoln,  III. 

•SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

iNCUltPOHATEl)  APKII..  1H74 


CHpltal  PhIiI  Hp   IWl.OOO.UOO 

Kenerve  KiiikI  and  Undivided  Prolitx,  130,000 

DivldendH  I'ald  tu  stiickliolderK   H3!i,000 

 OPPiriKN — 

!I  M.  L,.*Ut'K   ...PreHlOenl. 

I.  C.  STRKLK  Vlcc-Pre8lclenl. 

ALDERT  MONTPELLIER.... Cashier  and  M.itiiig-er 
n.  n.  McCoUMIOK  Secretary. 

General  Ilaiiklni;.  DcposIlM  Received,  Gold  and 
Silver.  HlllB  of  Exch;iiiiri>  Boujflil  and  Sold.  Loans 
on  Wheat  and  Couutrv  Produce  ;i  Specially. 

January  1.  IWM        A.  MONTPELLIER.  Man.Krer. 


Price's  Traction  {t^i^^j^^ 
Engine.  )| 

...  11 


We  have  one  of  these  engines  that  was  used 
about  one  month  last  season  and  was  taken  back 
by  us  by  reason  of  Illness  of  purchaser.  Engine  is 
In  perfect  order,  and  In  better  working  order  than 
when  fir.st  sent  from  the  factory.  A  BARGAIN. 
Indicated  power,  80-horse;  Cylinders,  8x8;  Wheels, 
8  ft.  high,  28  in.  wide;  weight,  less  than  10  tons. 
Price  when  new,  |4.')00. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

16  and   IK  Onimni  Street,  Shu  Franclnco. 


"HARTMAN"  STEEL  PICKET 

LAWN  FENCE 


iliiiiiiiit 

lliiiliDllllltBli 

Miisitiiiiiiiii 
iiiiiiiiiiitiiii 
itliiliiiiiiiii 


TH"  EITHER 

pflorecTB  »  l»wn  wKhout'c»Arj|kAi:,/«/d  h 


.  Posts  driven  deep  *<vo  ANCHORED  •  -• 
Get  Prices  for  your  Garden,  or  Church,  of^l, 

HARTMAN  MFG.  CO 

Factories:  ELL  WOOD  CITV,  Penna. 
For  B«»utiful  Calendar,  send  4  cts.  in  stamps. 


In  aiiswi-t       ad  v  • 


isciii'Mits  iiH'iition  I  h i s  jdjuT. 


"INDURINE"  COLD  WATER  PAINTS. 

A  Most  Reni.irkabk'  Malcrl:il  in  tin- 
OUTSIDE  INDURIINE. 

It  stands  rain  and  exposure  as  well  as  oil  paint 
and  costs  only  a  fraction  as  much. 

It  is  just  the  thing  for  fences,  outbuildings,  fac- 
tories, etc.,  being  cheap,  durable  and  easily  ap- 
plied by  anyone. 

It  has  no  equal  as  a  light  reflector  for  light- 
shafts  and  court-yards  of  large  buildings.  It  is 
supplied  in  a  thick  p<iste,  to  be  diluted  with  cold 
water.   It  is  made  in  white  and  several  colors. 

INSIDE  INDURINE 
Is  designed  especially  for  factories,  stables,  and 
general  inside  work,  as  a  substitute  for  white- 
wash, knlsomine  or  oil  paint. 

It  wilt  not  ridi  or  siale.  soften  or  darken  with 
age,  and  works  well  over  old  whitewash.  A  dry 
powder  to  be  mixed  with  cold  water. 

Both  Indurines  are  perfectly  tire-proof. 

Send  for  circular  and  prices  to 

WM.  I$UKI>,  .MAKIIFACTUKKR, 
MIIIh  Kiilldiiie.      -       -      Shu  Kraiiciitco,  Csi. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Market  Review. 


Review  of  the^Dried  Fruit  Market. 


San  Francisco,  Sept.  5,  1895. 

FLOUR— We  quote :  Net  cash  prices  for  Family 
Extras  $.■?  3.503  45  *  bbl;  Bakers'  Extras,  $3  15® 
t3  25;  Superdne,  *2  35@2  60  ^  bbl. 

WHEAT— No.  1  Shipping  Wheat  is  quotable  at 
92i4c  per  ctl  for  No.  1  and  93%.c  for  choice.  Mill- 
ing Wheat,  97'/2@$l  0214  per  ctl. 

BARLEY— Feed,  fair  to  good,  52'/4@57Vic;  choice, 
585£c;  Brewing,  62i4(a70c. 

OATS  — We  quote;  Milling,  95c@$l  00;  Sur- 
prise, $l@l  10;  fancy  feed,  fl0®95c;  good  to 
choice,  85@.90c;  poor  to  fair,  6.5@72'/jC;  Black, 
nominal;  Gray,  80@82'/2C  *  ctl. 

CORN— We  quote:  Large  Yellow,  $1  10@1  1254; 
small  Yellow,  $1  12i/j@l  15  *  ctl;  White,  $1@ 
$1  10. 

RYE— Quotable  at  80@82Hc  *  ctl  for  New. 

BUCKWHEAT— Quotable  at  85@95c  *  ctl. 

CRACKED  CORN— Quotable  at  $25  1?  ton. 

OILCAKE  MEAL— Quotable  at  $25  per  ton  from 
the  mill.   Jobbing  lots,  $27  50. 

COTTONSEED  OILCAKE— Quotable  at  $24  ^ 
ton. 

MIDDLINGS— Quotable  at  $16@18  *  ton. 

BRAN— Quotable  at  $11  50@13  14  ton. 

GROUND  BARLEY— Quotable  at  $1414  ton. 

HAY— Wheat,  $7@10;  Wheat  and  Oat,  $6@9; 
Oat,  $508;  Alfalfa,  $5  50@7  50;  Barley,  $5® 
$7;  Clover,  $6®7  50;  Compressed,  $6®8  50;  Stock, 
$4  50®5  50  ^  ton. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  25@45c  bale. 

BEANS— We  quote  as  follows  :  Bayos,  $1  15 
®1  20;  Butter,  $1  75®2  tor  small  and  $1  75@2 
for  large;  Pink,  $1  10@1  20;  Red,  $1®1  25;  Lima, 
$4  50@5;  Pea,  $2  25®2  40;  Small  White,  $2  20® 
2  30;  Large  White,  $1  75@1  90;  Blackeye,  $2®2  25; 
Horse,  II  25@1  40  ^  ctl. 

SEEDS— We  quote:  Mustard,  Yellow,  l%&.2c; 
Brown  lM@2c;  Canary,  SH&S'Ac;  Hemp,  4® 
4iic:  Rape,  Alfalfa,  7c     B);  Flax,  $2  25 

@2  50®  ctl. 

POTATOES— Early  Rose,  30@40c  ^  ctl  in  sacks; 
Salinas  Burbanks,  60®85c  *  ctl  and  30®40c  *  ctl 
for  River  Burbanks  in  sacks;  Sweet  Potatoes,  65c 
@1  ^  ctl. 

ONIONS— Quotable  at  40®55c  *  ctl  for  Silver- 
skins. 

GREEN  CORN— Berkeley,  small  crates,  65®75c ; 
Alameda,  large  crates,  $1  25®1  50;  Sack  corn, 
50®750. 

VARIOUS— We  quote :  Summer  Squash,  25® 40c ; 
Cucumbers,  ISgiS.'.c  14  box;  Pickles,  45®.55c  per 
box  for  No.  1  and  3(i(a'40c  for  No.  2;  Tomatoes, 
River  and  Bay,  3a^«HUc ;  String  Beans,  I®2c  lb; 
Lima  Beans,  l@2o  f.  ft).;  Green  Peas,  li^gavie 

lb  for  garden;  Green  Peppers,  20@30c  for  Chile, 
20@35c  for  Bell;  Egg  Plant,  2.5@40c  ^4  box;  Green 
Okra,  25®50c  ¥  box;  Turnips, 50c  ^  ctl;  Beets,  5Uc 
sack;  Carrots,  50o;  Cabbage,  65@75c  f,  ctl; 
Garlic,  2®2Hcf  ft>;  Cauliflower,  .50@60c  14  dozen; 
Dried  Peppers,  13®15c  *  ft);  Parsnips,  75c  ^  ctl; 
Lettuce,  lUc  doz. 

FRESH  FRUIT— Apples— No.  1  grades,  25@50c  ^ 
box  for  Green  and  35@85c  ^  box  for  Red.  Crab 
Apples,  30®50c  box. 

Berries- Strawberries,  Sharpless,  $2@3  50  per 
chest;  Longworth,  $4@6;  Raspberries,  $5@7  V 
chest;  Blackberries,  1 25@2  Richest;  Huckle- 
berries, 2@3c  "#  lb. 

Canteloupes  —Quotable  at  30@60c  14  crate. 
Nutmeg  melons,  2O@30c  a  box. 

Figs— Black,  double  layers,  35®50c  1*  box. 

Grapes— Quotable  at  20@30c  14  box  for  black, 
20@30c  for  soft  white  varieties,  and  25@40c  for 
Muscat.    Tokay,  30®45o  ^  box;  Seedless,  50@60c 

box. 

Plums— Quotable  at  15®30c  1?  box.  Prunes, 
25®40c  %  box.    Egg  Plums,  $15  f,  ton. 

Pears— Bartlett,  75c®$l  25  a  box  for  No.  1.  In 
bulk,  $25®40  *  ton. 

Peaches — Quotable  at  25@60c  in  boxes  and  20@40e 
in  baskets;  in  bulk,  $20@30  f,  ton. 

Quinces— Quotable  at  2.5@40c  14  box. 

Watermelons— Quotable  at  $4@$8  f,  hundred. 

CITRUS  FRUIT— We  quote:  Mexican  Limes, 
$3@4  fi  box;  California  Lemons,  $1@$2  for 
common  and  $2  50@3  50  per  box  tor  good  to  choice. 

HONEY — We  quote:  Comb,  10®  11c;  water  white, 
extracted,  f>@hViC\  light  amber,  extracted,  5c; 
dark  amber,  4®4Hc  14  ft. 

BEESWAX— Quotable  at  24®26c  14  lb. 

BUTTER— Creamery— Fancy,  24c;  seconds,  21 
@23c*ft.  Dairy- Fancy,  20@21c;  good  to  choice, 
18®20c;  lower  grades,  15@17c;  pickled,  15®17c; 
firkin,  13@15c. 

CHEESE— We  quote:  Choice  to  fancy,  5H®7c; 
fair  to  good,  5c;  Eastern.  n®1214c  14  ft. 

EGGS— Quotable  at  1.5@18c  f.  dozen  for  store 
and  22®24c  for  ranch;  Eastern,  15®  17c;  selected 
white  Eastern,  20@21c. 

POULTRY— We  quote  as  follows :  Live  Turkeys 
—  Gobblers.  ll@13c;  Hens,  ll@13c  ^  ft;  Roosters, 
S4@4  50  for  old,  and  $3  .50®4  50  for  young;  Broilers, 
$1  75@2  (X)  for  small  and  $2  .50@3  00  for  large;  Hens, 
$3  00@4  .50;  Ducks,  $3  00@5  (X)  for  both  old  and 
young;  Geese,  $1  25®.l  75  14  pair;  Goslings,  $1  2.5® 
1  75;  Pigeons,  $1  25r«il  .50  "#  doz.  for  old  and  young. 

WOOL— We  quote  spring : 

6  to  8  months,  San  Joaquin  — ®— c 

6  to  8  months  Calaveras  and  foothill,  free. . .— @— c 

Do,  defective  6®8c 

Northern,  good  to  choice  I2@13'/4c 

Do,  defective  8@10c 

New  lambs  and  fall  clips  5@6i4c 

We  quote  Nevada  spring : 

Light  and  choice  9@llo 

Heavy  6@8c 

Fall- 
Short,  trashy  San  Joaquin  plains  3®.5c 

Good  San  Joaquin  plains  4@6c 

Southern  and  Coast  4@6c 

Mountain  Wools,  light  and  free  6®7c 

Mountain  Wools,  defective  and  heavy  5@6c 

Middle  counties,  free  7®8o 

Middle  counties,  defective  5@6c 

HOPS— Ouotable  at  4@6c  ^  ft>. 

HIDES  AND  SKINS— Quotable  as  follows : 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  56  lbs  up,  *  lb. . .  10  @— o    9  @— c 

Medium  Steers,  48  to 56  lbs  9   @—      8  @— 

Light,  42  to  47  pounds   — ®8         — @7 

Cows,  over  50  lbs   8   @—       — @7 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs   8   @—       — @7 

Stags   — ®7         — ®5 

Kips,  17  to  30  lbs   — ®7         — @6 

Veal  Skins,  10  to  17  lbs   — @7         — @6 

Calf  Skins,  5  to  10  lbs   — ®9         — ®7 

Dry  Hides,  over  16  lbs  18   ®—     13  ®— 

Dry  Kips  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs.  .14   @—     10  @— 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   — ®20     14  @15 

Pelts,  Shearlings,  10@20c  each;  do,  short,  30@40c 
each;  do,  medium.  50®60c  each;  do,  long  wool.  60® 
TOO  each;  Deer  Skins,  summer,  30o;  do,  good  medium, 
15®25o;  do,  winter.  10@15o  *  ft;  Goat  Skins,  20® 
85c  a  piece  for  prime  to  perfect,  W@SOc  for  dftm- 
aged,  »Bd  6c  each  for  Kids, 


San  Francisco,  Sept.  4th,  1895. 
There  have  been  no  marked  develop- 
ments in  the  dried  fruit  situation. 
Some  business  has  been  doing,  to  be 
sure,  but  It  has  been  from  eager  sell- 
ers to  reluctant  buyers  and,  of  course, 
at  low  prices  —  about  the  same  all 
round  as  those  quoted  in  this  column 
last  week.  It  is  a  situation  in  which 
well  informed,  strong  holders  are  not 
selling.  They  see  that  sales  at  this 
time  are  a  forced  put  and  they  prefer 
to  wait  until  the  eagerness  is  at  least 
not  all  on  the  side  of  the  seller,  argu- 
ing with  good  reason  that  when  con- 
sumption begins  and  buyers  are 
anxious  there  will  be  greater  likeli- 
hood of  better  prices. 

Prnneg. 

In  prunes  the  situation  is  about  as  it 
was  when  last  reported.  Transactions 
have  been  mostly  in  the  larger  sizes  in 
boxes  and  on  the  basis  of  41c  for  the 
four  sizes.  One  of  the  Santa  Clara 
valley  drying  associations  says  that 
they  have  a  standing  offer  of  6]c  f.  o.  b. 
in  bags  for  40's  and  50's.  In  the  city 
there  is  considerable  pressure  to  sell, 
especially  from  other  than  Santa  Clara 
points,  and  we  hear  of  offers  of  prunes 
in  bags,  guaranteed  to  be  equal  to 
Santa  Clara  valley  stock,  at  4  cents. 
Dealers  in  most  instances  would  no 
doubt  decline  to  pay  more,  but  sellers, 
on  the  other  hand,  generally  do  not 
want  to  do  business  at  this  price. 

Apricots  and  Peaches. 

The  situation  is  without  new  features 
of  any  kind.  Holders  declare  the  rul- 
ing rates  to  be  ridiculously  low  and  de- 
cline to  do  business  excepting  in  in- 
stances where  there  is  immediate  ne- 
cessity to  realize.  Apricot  quotations 
range  all  the  way  from  8  cts.  for  the 
smaller  and  poorer  grades  to  llf  cts. 
for  the  fanciest  samples.  Peaches 
range  from  4  cts.  for  Chinese  grades 
upwards  to  a  nominal  price  of  5@6  cts. 
for  the  best  grades,  but  it  should  be 
said  that  no  business  is  being  done  at 
the  last  higher  figure.  About  the  best 
lot  of  medium-size  peaches  we  have 
seen  this  summer — mixed  Crawfords 
and  Mary's  Choice — beautifully  cured, 
clean  and  attractive,  sold  on  the  ranch 
last  Saturday  at  5  cts. 

In  General. 

Other  sorts  of  goods  are  not  changed 
as  to  price;  but  there  is  little  doing  in 
pears,  nectarines,  or  any  of  that  class. 


A  Conservative  Merchant's  View  of  the  Situ- 
ation. 

This  afternoon  —  Wednesday  —  the 
editor  of  the  Rural  had  an  interview 
with  a  prominent  merchant — the  head 
of  a  well-known  and  reliable  house  long 
in  the  fruit  trade — who  spoke  substan- 
tially as  follows: 

"  If  the  fruit  growers  of  this  State  persist 
in  attempting  to  market  their  products  before 
the  1st  day  of  October,  the  present  unhappy 
condition  of  affairs  will  be  very  much  accentu- 
ated. One  of  the  greatest  errors  that  has 
been  made  thus  far  is  the  opening  of  the  fruit 
market.  This  was  initiated  by  the  Fruit  Ex- 
changes of  Santa  Clara  valley  making  a  price 
on  prunes.  The  ball  once  set  rolling,  the 
price  on  peaches  and  the  pushing  of  apricot 
sales  continued,  until  now  the  large  houses 
here  are  filled  with  protests  from  Eastern 
brokers  against  the  present  policy  continuing. 
It  i.s  impossible  to  arouse  any  interest  in  dried 
fruits  in  the  Eastern  States  in  August  while 
the  markets  are  flooded  with  fresh  fruits,  and 
yet  we  had  prices  made  as  early  as  ./uly.  The 
stock  situation  in  New  York  is  strong,  for 
stocks  are  not  large  and  there  is  nothing  in 
the  statistical  position  of  spot  stocks  or 
future  supplies  to  justify  the  present 
prices,  and  it  is  well  that  a  protest  should  be 
raised  from  some  one  who  is  a  recognized  au- 
thority in  the  trade,  against  the  present 
course.  A  radical  instance  of  the  abnormal 
state  of  affairs  may  be  instanced  in  apricots. 
Correspondence  with  the  East  elicits  the 
fact,  which  is  confirmed  by  large  Eastern 
buyers  who  are  here,  such  as  Inderreiden  and 
others,  that  the  old  crop  of  .^.pricots  East  i.s 
now  about  exhausted,  and  what  has  been  sent 
on  is  being  consumed  and  with  probably  not 
120  carloads  of  apricots  in  this  whole  State  un- 
shipped, we  see  a  market  that  is  steadily  de- 
clining. Stocks  will  soon  be  cleaned  up,  and 
when  the  growers  have  let  go  and  stocks  are 
in  the  merchant's  hands  they  will  find  a  10  or 
12c  market  confronting  them,  and  yet  to-day 
free  offers  are  being  made  at  ii%c,  all  without 
rhyme  or  reason.  Early  in  the  season 
peaches  were  freely  sold  at  »i%  cents, 
future  delivery,  and  fancy  lots  in  sacks  were 
sold  as  high  as  8c.  No  sooner,  however,  had 
stocks  begun  to  make  their  appearance  than 
the  market  declined,  and  to-day  offers  are  i% 
to  5c,  and  the  teodeacy  Is  etill  downward,  all 


In  Competition. 

The  quality  of  work 
done  by  the  Little 
Giant  Cream  Sepa- 
rator when  com- 
pared with  other 
makes  of  separators 
has  never  been  dis- 
puted, but  here's  an- 
other man  who  tried 
it  for  himself.  W.  L. 
Carlisle,  of  Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.,  writes  that  he  has  just  made 
a  fair  test  of  the  Little  Giant  and 
other  separators,  and  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  72  degrees  the  former  skimmed 
one-tenth  per  cent  closer  than  any 

n+Vipr  P-  M.  SHARPLES, 

""""^  •  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Elgin,  Illinois. 

Rutland,  Vermont. 


because  growers  are  pressing  their  stocks  and 
scrambling  to  get  rid  of  their  fruit,  when  any 
well-organized  local  house  would  be  willing  to 
take  care  of  them,  or  should  be  willing  to  take 
care  of  them,  and  hold  goods  until  October, 
when  they  are  wanted.  There  are  not  ex- 
cessive stocks  of  peaches  here.  At  (ic  a  pound 
every  peach  we  have  here  should  be  readily 
cleaned  up  before  February,  and  the  price  in 
the  latter  part  of  December  will  probably 
appreciate  to  7  or  "V^c. 

"To-day  the  four  sizes  of  prunes  are  being 
offered  at  4c.  There  is  nothing  in  the  present 
position  to  warrant  such  a  price.  It  is  only 
the  pressure  to  sell  that  has  forced  values  so 
low.  The  trade  never  expected  anything 
less  than  a  iV^c  price  and  would  probably  have 
bought  more  goods  if  the  market  had  appre- 
ciated to  i%c  than  they  bought  with  a  falling 
market  at  4c.  As  one  large  buyer  said  in  this 
market  this  week  :  '  We  are  not  buying  be- 
cause we  do  not  know  where  bottom  is.' 
Each  man  seems  to  be  tumbling  over  every 
other  man  in  his  efforts  to  realize,  and  we 
have  now  a  policy  which  seeks  to  place  the  en- 
tire apricot,  prune  and  peach  crops  of  the 
State  of  California  in  the  months  of  August 
and  September.  Well-known  merchants 
stand  aghast  at  the  whole  thing.  The  fault 
is  somewhere,  but  where  it  is,  it  is  perhaps 
hard  to  particularize,  and  one  man  claims  one 
thing  and  another  claims  something  else. 
There  is  an  amateur  hand  at  work  in  this 
business  somewhere  or  else  the  hands  of  old 
houses  have  for  the  first  time  seemed  to  lose 
their  cunning." 

List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Reported  by  Uewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
SollcitorB  for  Pacific  CoaHt. 


FOB  WEBK  ENDING  AUGUST  20,  1895. 

544,879.— GAS  ENGINE  AND  Generator— D.  Best, 
San  Leandro,  Gal. 

.544,880.— Gold-Saving  Device— Bouk  &  Bushnell, 
Santa  Gruz,  Cal. 

544,881.— Fruit  Crate— C.  S.  Chamberlain,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

545,011.— AMAt.GAMATOR—G.  H.  Chlck,  S.  F. 

544.721.  — Packing  Cans— J.  B.  Clot,  S.  F. 

544.722.  — Can-Heading  Machine—.!.  B.  Clot,  S.  P. 
544,886.-— Packing  Press- Denotovich  &  Porteous, 

Fresno,  Cal. 

544,846.— Folding  Table— V.  C.  Dodge,  Sacramen- 
to, Cal. 

544,888.— Cab  Brake— H.  Eschweiler,  S.  F. 
544.760— Hay  Loader- C.  Freeman,  Inglewood, 
Cal. 

.544,669.— Camera— E.  J.  Gregory,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
.544,761.— Ore  Furnace— H.  P.  Holhind,  S.  F. 
514,990.— Stopple— J.  P.  Miller,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 
.5441994.— Plow— A.  Plrch,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
544,9:?(l  — Sprayer- A.  G.  Provine,  Puyallup,Wash. 
.544,829.— Hhiiile  Front— O.  Rut,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
.544  997  —Butter  Box— R.  A.  Simpson,  Ferndale, 
Cal. 

Note.  -Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  patents  fur- 
nished b.v  Dewey  &  Co.  In  the  shortest  time  possible 
by  mail  or  teletrraphic  order).  American  and  For- 
eign p.-itents  obtained,  and  (feneral  patent  business 
for  Pacific  Coast  inventors  transacted  with  perfect 
security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  In  the  shortest 
possible  time. 


eterinary  jjepl.  (J  Diversity  of  ^^alifornia, 

Corner  of  Post  and  Fillmore  Streets, 
San  Francisco. 

Next  Term  Commences  2d  October,  '95. 

A.  A.  CUNNINGHAM,  F.  C.  S., 

Secretary. 


(SX«3(s)®®®®®Cs)®®®®®@®®®®®® 

THE  KEYSTONE 
DEHORNER 

Outs  clean  on  nil  Rideft-does  not  cruBh.  Thn 
moBt  humane,  rapid  and  durable  knifH 
made,  fully  warranted.    HiKhest  World'n 
(£.  Knir  .Vwiird      DeMcrintive  (!iri-iil:irB  Free. 

gA.C.BROSIUS,  Cochranvil'e,  Pa. 

®®®®®®®®®«^tXSXi)®®®®®®®® 


six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  liUKKK,  «2ti  Market  St.,  S.  P.   Al  Prize  Hol- 

Bteins:  Grade  Milch  Cows.    Fine  Pips. 

BIJLL.S— Devona  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  reg-istered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  D.mvilie.  Cal. 


P.  H.  MUKPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co..  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle,  Poland-China  &  Berkshire  Hogs. 


JKR.SEYS  AND  HOLSTEINS,  from  the  best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock;  also  Thorougrhbred  Hogs 
and  Poultry.  Wlliiaui  Nilps  &  Co.,  Loa  Angeles. 
Cal..  Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  In  1878. 


M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma.  Registered  Shorthorn 
C.ittle.    Both  sexes  for  sale. 

PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce.  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 


Poultry. 


A.  liUSCHKE,  Tr.acy.  Cal.,  breeder  of  Thorough- 
bred White  LeK-horng,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks; 
.500  head  younu  stock  to  select  from  ;  single  birds 
from  $2  vip;  ti'ioa  from  $5  up:  eggs  $1  ."iO  per  setting. 

MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOf),  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholes;ile.  Tillman  &  Bendel.  S.  F. 

WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED    EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.    Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 

CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 

WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO. .Los  Angeles.Cal  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry.  Dairy  Cattle  .and  Hogs. 


Swine. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  62H  Market  St..  S.F.—BERKSHIRES. 


M.  MILLER,  Elisio,  Cal.    Registered  Berkshlres. 


CHA<s.  A.  STOAVE.  Stockton.  Regist'd  Berkshlres. 


E.  C.  SPEAR.  St.  Helena.  Cal..  Registered  Berk- 
shire Pigs  and  Thoroughbred  Deer-Hound  Pupa. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Poland-China.  Essex  and  Yorkshire  Swine. 


TYLER  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.   Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hofrs- 


BERKSHIRES  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock;  also  Dair.y  Strains  of  Jerseys  and  Hol- 
steins.  Wm.  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Est.  1876. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  U.  IIOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  R.'ims  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


,1.  H.CiLIDE,  Sacramento.  Very  large  choice  Span- 
ish. French  and  Shropshire  rams.  Bedrock  prices. 


R.  H.  CRANE,  Petaluma,  Cal.  Southdown  Sheep. 


SENOYOURNAMEaAODRESS  ON  POSTAL  CARD*" 
LE  GRAND  POULTRY  RANCH, WEST  Rl  V  E  R  S I  DE.CAt 
■ISiaiHa.' THEY  WILL  SEND  YOU  SOMETHINO  USEFUL 

.  -  -  -  ^      r.  r  cj  1=  ■-  -  r  XT. <"■'->  >-,  CW  LFf.""""^"^'-"" 


IN  THESE  TIMES 

You  Can  Largely  Increase 

Your  Income  by  buying  an  Incu- 
bator and  engaging  in  the  chicken 
business.  Send  stamp  for  our 
catalogue  of  Incubators,  Wire 
Netting.  Blooded  Fowls  and  Poul- 
try Appliances  generally.  liemem- 
lii'r  thr  Hml  is  the  Cheapest.  PACIFIC 
INCUBATOR  CO.,  1317  Castro  St., 
Oakland.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE. 

Three  registered  Holstein-Friesian  Bulls.  Extra 
individuals,  with  best  of  pedigrees. 

Fourteen,  eleven  and  six-months-old  Dams. 
Large  producers  of  butter.  Certillcale  of  health 
and  soundness  furnished.  Address: 

M.  D.  ESHLEMAN, 

V.  O.  Box  2757  FRE.SNO,  CAL. 

YA/ANXED  ! 

ANQORA  GOATS. 

state-  price  to 

F».  J.  ROGERS, 

AUBURN  CALIFORNIA. 


BKHKHHIKK,  Oh'  tiler  White, 
Jersey  Red  A  Poland  China 
Pigs.   .TerKoy,  Guernsey  <feHoI- 
stein   Cattle  Thoroughbred 
Sheep,  Fancy  I'oultry,  Hunting 
,    ond  Tloune  Dngn.  OatalOKOe. 
OChranvllle.  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


8.  W.  SMITH, 


SESSIONS  <fe  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

P.  O  Box  686,  Log  Angeles,  Cal. 

OurexblbUof  BERKSHIRE  SWINE  at  the  State 
Fair  win  be  better  and  larger  tban  ever  before  auA  all 
uterest^d  fiUml^  see  it. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

The  Qranjte  Crisis. 

The  letter  on  "  Grange  Affairs," 
printed  below,  comes  to  us  endorsed 
by  four  very  well  known  and  earnest 
Patrons  and  reflects  their  united  judg- 
ment on  the  present  condition  of  the 
Order  in  California.  It  would  give 
weight  to  the  ideas  expressed  if  the 
names  of  the  authors  might  be  given, 
but  they  prefer  to  speak  impersonally 
and  we  must  bow  to  their  direction  in 
the  matter.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
they  all  belong  to  the  same  Grange — 
one  of  the  strongest  in  the  San  .Toaquin 
valley— and  that  they  are  men  well 
known  for  devotion  to  Grange  principles 
and  for  earnestness  in  Grange  work. 

The  suggestions  appear  to  us  very 
worthy  to  be  commended.  Indeed,  we 
think  it  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
very  life  of  the  Grange  in  California 
depends  upon  the  carrying  out  of  the 
suggestions  of  this  letter.  It  ought  to 
be  plain  to  everybody  that  the  Order 
cannot  go  on  as  it  has  been  going  of 
late.  It  must  have  new  force  from 
some  source.  It  is  not  every  good 
man  who  is  competent  for  Master  in 
the  present  crisis;  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  Lecturership  and  the 
Secretaryship.  What  is  needed  is  men 
who  not  only  cun,  but  who  will,  do  the 
work.  The  Order  has  not  much  to 
offer  in  the  way  of  pay,  but  surely 
there  must  be  enough  devotion  to  its 
principles  to  provide  leadership  for  it 
in  this  time  of  sore  need. 

After  the  right  sort  of  leadership  the 
next  need  is  an  ofHce  at  San  Francisco 
— a  place  where  Patrons  may  meet 
each  other  and  interchange  talk  about 
Grange  affairs — a  sort  of  exchange 
where  Patrons  may  feel  at  home  when 
they  come  to  the  city,  and  where  they 
may  be  fairly  sure  of  falling  in  with 
other  Patrons.  Long  ago  the  Secre- 
tary's office  in  this  city  was  a  kind  of 
Grange  club  to  which  it  was  a  pleasure 
and  a  profit  to  pay  a  visit.  There 
ought  again  to  be  something  of  the 
sort.  The  Secretary  should  be  not  a 
mere  recorder,  but  a  man  or  woman 
of  affairs,  familiar  with  all  the  Granges 
of  the  State  and  competent  to  keep  the 
Grange  ball  rolling  in  the  newspapers. 
Furthermore,  the  time  of  the  Secretary 
ought  to  be  given  to  Grange  work.  It 
is  neither  seemly  nor  wholesome  that 
the  principal  office  of  the  State  Grange 
should  be  associated  with  the  insurance 
and  real  estate  brokerage  business — 
as  it  now  is — and  that  its  duties  should 
be  a  mere  side  issue. 

This  brings  us  to  a  matter  of  very 
great  importance — the  organ  "  ques- 
tion. It  is  now  evident  to  everybody 
that  the  Oakland  experiment  is  a 
failure.  It  has  done  no  good  for  the 
order  nor  for  the  little  sheet  which 
undertook  the  Grange  organship. 
What  might  have  been  accomplished  if 
behind  this  effort  there  had  been  less 
egotism  and  vanity  and  some  real 
ability  and  character  we  cannot  say; 
but  as  it  is  the  thing  is  a  manifest 
failure— flat,  hopeless  and  pitiful.  If 
it  has,  as  a  correspondent  hints,  con- 
sumed a  considerable  percentage  of 
the  little  Grange  hoard  which  has  been 
so  carefully  husbanded,  then  so  much 
the  worse.  We  shall  decline  to  believe 
it  is  so  until  we  have  positive  evidence. 
It  seems  very  unUkely  that  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  should  pay  out  any 
money  in  the  face  of  a  contract  which 
expressly  stipulated  that  none  should 


be  paid.  Concerning  the  organship, 
the  RuR.vL  has  very  definite  opinions, 
but  under  all  the  circumstances  it  pre- 
fers not  to  intrude  them. 

That  the  Order  has  fallen  into  straits 
has  had  one  good  effect,  namely,  it  has 
brought  the  true-hearted  ones  to 
the  front.  If  the  less  earnest  are 
falling  away,  the  more  devoted  are 
coming  out  more  strongly.  During 
the  past  few  months  we  have  had  a 
chance  to  see  who,  by  their  tireless- 
ness  in  writing  and  talking  and  work- 
ing, are  the  real  bone  and  sinew  of  the 
Order. 

Grange  Affairs. 


To  THE  EniTOR: — Returning  pros- 
perity means  a  Grange  revival  under 
good  leadership — that  is  to  say,  we 
must  have  a  good  Master,  Secretary 
and  Lecturer,  and  no  Patron  should 
accept  either  of  these  places  unless  he 
can  spare  time  and  money  for  the  good 
of  the  cause  and  feel  that,  in  so  doing, 
he  is  using  both  to  the  best  advantage 
of  his  fellow  craftsmen.  Long  and 
faithful  service  deserves  recognition 
and  reward,  but  in  many  cases  it  would 
be  better  for  both  Patron  and  Grange 
that  he  be  given  a  vote  of  thanks,  beau- 
tifully engrossed,  for  his  own  library 
and  duly  entered  on  the  records  of  the 
Order,  than  that  he  be  clothed  with 
the  doubtful  honor  of  a  station  that 
Nature  never  ((ualified  him  to  fill.  We 
can  recall  many  instances  where  officers 
entered  upon  their  duties  with  many 
admirers  and  left  them  with  few. 

At  this  time,  especially,  there  is 
needed  a  Master  who  is  a  natural  or- 
ganizer and  leader  of  men.  wise  in  his 
plans,  full  of  tact  in  his  methods,  a 
good  judge  of  men  and  measures,  earn- 
est in  zeal,  clear  and  forcible  in  ex- 
pression, a  business  man,  a  writer  and 
a  speaker,  one  who  will  be  an  efficient 
leader  at  home  and  reflect  honor  upon 
his  State  at  the  National  Grange.  To 
one  who  cannot  realize  such  hopes,  the 
position  is  sure  to  bring  discredit  in- 
stead of  honor. 

In  our  Secretary  we  need  an  eflicient 
and  methodical  clerk,  and,  more  than 
that,  one  who  shall  be  so  familiar  with 
the  conditions  and  needs  of  every 
Grange  as  to  make  him  the  officer  most 
consulted  at  meetings  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  who  shall  know  and 
suggest  the  needs  of  each  and  shall  be  ' 
always  watchful  to  render  the  assist- 
ance required.  It  is  a  great  deal  to 
see  that  all  records  are  properly  kept 
and  dues  and  bills  promptly  met,  but 
still  more  to  apply  the  remedy  calcu- 
lated to  promptly  check  lack  of  inter- 
est manifested  by  small  meetings  and 
little  business.  It  would  not  be  a  bad 
plan  to  have  subordinate  secretaries' 
books  printed  in  form  of  blank,  with 
duplicate  report  of  each  session  to  be 
sent  to  the  State  Secretary,  so  that  he 
could  know  what  each  subordinate 
Grange  did  at  every  meeting,  and  not 
only  keep  watch  in  that  way  but  have 
material  to  fill  a  column  in  the  Grange 
organ  every  week  with  doings  of  sub- 
ordinates, besides  a  column  of  his  own 
suggestions  for  good  of  the  Order.  A 
very  good  clerk  might  fall  very  far 
short  of  the  requirements  of  a  good 
Secretary. 

For  a  Lecturer  it  is  pleasant  and  easy 
to  make  a  few  appointments  with  pros- 
perous Granges,  meet  a  special  crowd 
all  in  their  Sunday  best,  give  them  a 
nice,  flowery  talk  of  twenty  minutes 
on  the  grand  principles  of  the  Order, 
eat  cold  turkey,  frosted  cake,  ham 
sandwiches  and  mince  pie,  say  some 
pleasant  things  to  the  ladies  and  "  go  i 
on  his  way  rejoicing."  It  is  quite  an- 
other thitg  to  see  that  every  subordi- 
nate lecturer  is  up  to  his  work  with  an 
interesting  topic  calculated  to  bring 
out  profitable  discussion  and  with  lit- 
erary exercises  to  entertain  and  charm 
both  old  and  young. 

It  is  not  easy  or  pleasant  to  visit  a 
Grange  where  it  is  a  perpetual  struggle 
for  a  quorum  and  fan  the  slumbering 
embers  of  enthusiasm  in  some  Patrons 
to  the  point  where  he  is  willing  to  ' 


drive  with  you  through  dust,  rain  or 
mud  to  visit  the  indifferent  convert, 
the  skeptic,  awaken  the  young,  pledge, 
initiate  and  instruct  a  class,  see  that 
offices  are  properly  filled  and  business 
suitably  conducted,  even  if  it  is  neces- 
sary to  put  in  a  week's  hard  work  to 
do  it.  No  one  can  take  any  of  these 
offices  and  fill  it  so  honestly  and  effi- 
ciently as  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
Grange  and  reflect  honor  upon  himself 
without  personal  sacrifice.  The  men 
we  need  are  such  as  must  be  urged  to 
accept  and  who  will  serve  only  for  the 
sake  of  bringing  to  the  Order  that 
prosperity  warranted  by  its  purposes, 
its  history  and  the  need  of  the  country. 
The  Grange  should  be  the  training 
school  for  public  service.  We  were  all 
glad  to  see  Mortimer  Whitehead  and 
J.  H.  Hale  called  to  the  front  and 
regretted  that  our  own  gallant  Past 
Master  was  not  the  successful  can- 
didate for  the  high  honor  his  friends 
sought  to  confer  in  "94. 

The  Grange  is  the  place  to  train  the 
statesmen  that  our  agricultural  in- 
terests need  as  their  representatives. 
When  another  President  takes  his 
seat,  may  we  be  able  to  impress  upon 
him  that  it  is  our  due  that  a  friend  of 
the  farmer  should  be  honored  by  the 
Cabinet  position  which  the  efforts  of 
the  Grange  have  secured. 

To  command  respect  and  exert  influ- 
ence to  make  it  worth  while  to  continue 
our  organization,  we  must  send  our 
best  men  rather  than  our  most  per- 
sistent office-seekers  to  the  places  of 
importance.  Let  Subordinate  Granges 
instruct  their  delegates  accordingly 
and  see  that  dark  horse  runs  in  on  an 
off  year  when  we  meet  in  an  outside 
town.  Sevkrai-  Patrons. 


From  Stockton  Grange. 


Camp   KuHclie,  or  the  S<-hooI  for  Fanners. 

The  Master  and  membership  of 
Stockton  Grange  were  greatly  inter- 
ested in  Camp  Roache,  but  the  con- 
tinued hard  times  and  the  shortest 
crop  in  twenty-five  years  made  our 
farmers  get  down  to  business  and  stay 
there.  No  seaside  or  mountain  fishing 
for  them. 

A  hundred  miles  travel  and  two 
weeks'  board  must  be  saved  this  hard- 
est of  years,  though  they  miss  the  lec- 
tures throwing  the  light  of  truthful 
reasoning  and  scholarly  research  on 
subjects  most  vital  to  them  as  tax- 
payers and  citizens.  They  emphasize 
the  praise  accorded  Bro.  E.  F.  Adams 
and  Highland  Grange  for  their  personal 
work  in  clearing  the  ground  where 
farmers  and  families  could  hear  the 
lectures,  amid  the  wilds  of  Nature, 
with  her  breezes  and  sunshine,  above 
the  ocean's  fog.  Highland  Grange,  if 
young,  has  shown  itself  strong  in  pub- 
lic spirit  and  advanced  intelligence. 

Camps  of  any  kind  are  rarely  a  pecu- 
niary gain  to  any  locality  and  are  usu- 
ally regarded  as  a  bearable  nuisance, 
but  a  camp  of  this  kind,  made  up  of  the 
best  citizens  of  the  State,  instructed  by 
the  ablest  scientists  of  the  times,  is  a 
power  for  good  government  in  all  its 
workings,  and  the  press  well  knows 
that  power  and  knows  that  the  papers 
that  uphold  such  citizens  and  report 
such  lectures  to  benefit  the  whole  peo- 
ple are  the  papers  that  will  live. 

The  professors  and  speakers  who 
gave  the  fruit  of  their  close  study 
without  selfish  or  sinister  ends  to  gain, 
but  wholly  for  the  unfolding  of  great 
principles  and  economic  laws,  exalted 
themselves  while  widening  the  vision  of 
others,  and,  from  the  arguments  of  op- 
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ponents,  bright  flashes  may  have  re- 
vealed defects  in  their  own.  The  State 
Grange  is  honored  by  fostering  such  a 
school,  and  added  strength  and  re- 
spect has  been  given  the  farmer's  call- 
ing by  the  newspaper  reports  of  it. 

Stockton  Grange,  never  unwilling 
to  do  her  part,  will  not  doubt  respond 
when  the  other  (1  ranges  are  called  up- 
on to  help  the  endowment  fund  to  put 
the  annual  school  upon  a  living  basis. 

A.  Ashley, 

Chairman  to  express  the  wishes  of 
Stockton  Grange. 

Stockton,  August  .31,  1895. 


Observations  by  Mr.  Ohieyer. 


In  a  recent  letter  I  spoke  of  some 
observations  I  had  before  the  State 
Board  of  Equalization  at  Sacramento, 
when  authorities  of  several  counties 
sought  to  convince  the  State  Board 
that  their  counties  had  been  assessed 
high  enough  and  consequently  should 
not  be  raised,  etc.  The  stories  of  all 
were  quite  impressive  and  very  similar 
in  tone.  Since  coming  home  I  have 
followed  the  procession  of  other  coun- 
ties, as  given  in  the  newspapers,  to 
the  same  locality,  with  the  result  of 
seeing  a  repetition  of  the  same  com- 
plaint— depression  of  agricultural  in- 
dustries. 

(i  rain  growing  has  ceased  to  yield  a 
profit,  and  if  one  is  to  believe  the  So- 
lano fruit  growers,  that  industry  is 
also  unable  to  pay  the  present  rate  of 
tax,  interest  and  insurance  and  exist. 
Doubtless  there  is  much  truth  in  these 
complaints,  and  enough  to  justify  the 
query  even  in  the  event  the  assess- 
ments be  not  raised.  What  are  you 
going  to  do  about  it  ?  The  first  thing 
that  suggests  itself  is  a  united  and  de- 
termined onslaught  on  the  next  Legisla- 
ture. Let  such  men  be  sent  as  are 
now  appearing  before  the  State  Equal- 
izers, men  who  have  taxes  to  pay,  and 
who  will  guard  their  pockets  as  they 
do  their  politics. 

If  present  lessons  do  not  inculcate  a 
spirit  of  economy  and  retrenchment  in 
public  affairs,  the  pinch  deserves  to  be 
increased  rather  than  diminished.  The 
agricultural  element  is  known  to  bear 
the  heaviest  burdens  according  to 
values,  because  the  farmer  could  not 
secrete  his  property  if  he  would. 

Judge  Curry  of  Solano  said  that  it 
was  well  known  that  real  estate  paid 
most  of  the  taxes  and  that  country 
property  bore  most  of  the  burden, 
while  city  property  largely  escaped  its 
share.  He  quoted  the  Macondray  prop- 
erty in  San  Francisco,  which  the  agent 
told  him  paid  $1000  taxes  a  year  and 
was  valued  at  $2r)(l,000.  One  of  the 
heirs  recently  bought  it  in  at  $199,000, 
a  little  more  than  his  ranch  was 
assessed  for,  but  he  paid  $:J000  taxes, 
while  the  estate  mentioned  paid  $1000. 
Continuing,  the  Judge  said,  in  the  coun- 
try the  Assessor  counts  every  chicken 
and  if  he  thinks  they  are  going  to 
hatch  soon  he  waits  till  they  hatch. 

This  is  a  little  strong,  but  is  a  fair 
illustration  of  the  existinsr  situation. 
Men  like  Judge  Curry  should  be  sent  to 
the  Legislature,  and  irrespective  of 
party  proclivity,  that  is  to  say,  men 
who  would  put  pocket  above  party. 

If  farmers  generally,  and  Patrons  of 
Husbandry  particularly,  have  a  mission 
beyond  rooting  in  the  soil  it  would 
seem  to  be  to  make  a  united  effort  'to 
correct  the  abuses  that  smite  them. 

It  is  not  enough  that  they  kick  each 
other  and  even  themselves  twenty 
months  out  of  twenty  -  four  for 
playing    into    the    pockets    of  the 
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professional  politicians,  who  share 
practically  none  of  their  burdens,  but 
they  should  kick  the  most  vigorously 
the  last  four  mooths,  and  remove  from 
the  race  every  man  not  in  sympathy 
with  them.   

After  observiug  the  distress  of  the 
banks  as  revealed  to  the  assessors,  it 
was  no  great  shock  to  glide  down  to 
the  value  of  real  estate  in  San  Fran- 
cisco as  given  to  the  State  Equalizers. 
The  assessor  of  that  town  actually  had 
the  hardihood  to  assess  real  estate  at 
one-third  the  price  it  was  selling  at, 
and  in  some  instances  valuable  im- 
provements seemed  to  detract  value 
from  the  unimproved  lot.  For  one 
piece  of  property  that  seems  fairly  ap- 
praised, apparently  to  be  cited  as  an 
example,  there  are  a  dozen  great  prop- 
erties that  had  a  tight  squeeze  to  get 
on  the  assessment  roll  at  all.  But  the 
most  wonderful  poverty  discovered  in 
the  city  is  her  press — that  press  which 
builds  ten  to  seventeen  story  houses 
for  an  office  and  goes  begging  in  rags 
on  the  street.  It  appears  that  the 
Bulletin  is  assessed  at  $1950  and  was 
bid  in  not  long  ago  at  $35,000.  The 
Report  is  assessed  at  $3380,  the  Pout  at 
$10,965,  the  Chroiu'elc  at  $35,500,  the 
(kill  at  $40,000  and  the  Exuinincr  at 
$27,000.  Before  putting  in  a  new 
$60,000  press,  the  (  'oil  was  sold  under 
the  hammer  at  $360,000.  It  is  fair  to 
assume  that  the  Examiner  and  Climniclr 
would  at  least  sell  for  a  like  sum,  if  not 
very  much  more.  Taking  their  assess- 
ment as  a  basis  for  newspaper  values, 
what  should  a  country  weekly  be  taken 
at  ?  It  is  claimed  that  the  surround- 
ings of  a  great  public  journal,  no 
matter  how  fertile,  are  not  to  be 
valued.  That  it  may  carry  its  owner 
on  golden  wings  around  the  world,  it  is 
done  from  the  proceeds  of  old  iron. 
San  Francisco  is  a  wonderful  city — a 
world-renowned  city.  All  California 
and  her  neighboring  States  are  proud 
of  her,  are  worshiping  her  and  can  tax 
themselves  dearly  to  have  such  a  smart 
town  among  them,  and  yet  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  they  are  not  pay- 
ing a  little  too  dear  for  this  luxury. 
Evidently  the  State  Equalizers  thought 
so,  and,  failing  to  bring  her  a  step 
further  toward  her  real  worth,  they 
very  properly  dropped  the  interior  a 
mite,  but  by  no  means  on  a  level  with 
the  city  by  the  sea.  This  will  pass  as 
the  joke  of  the  century.  All  hail  to 
the  Equalizers  ! 

It  is  a  comfort  to  hear  from  Tulare 
Grange  through  its  correspondent 
"J.  T."  Those  communications  de- 
serve to  be  read  in  every  subordinate 
Grange  in  the  State.  Tulare  Grange 
evidently  does  not  propose  to  lag  in 
the  race  for  such  benefits  as  the 
Grange  confers. 


The  second  Aduuia  leiter  on  the  sub- 
ject of  summer  schools  is  also  appre- 
ciated and  is  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  summer  camping  literature, 
which  has  been  rather  meager  from 
members  of  the  organization. 


All  Inquiry. 


Sonoma  Co.,  Cal.,  Aug.  30,  1895. 

To  THE  Editor: — At  the  last  meeting 
of  our  Grange  I  was  told  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  had  made  a  payment 
or  donation  of  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  in  support  of  the  official  organ, 
the  /'/v.s-.v,  published  at  Oakland.  Can 
you  tell  me  if  this  is  true;  also  if  it  was 
not  understood  when  the  bargain  was 
made  that  no  money  was  to  be  paid  ? 
Respectfully,    A  Patron. 

[It  certainly  was  stated  at  the  time 
the  engagement  was  entered  into  with 
the  Sdfiinhiy  Press  that  no  money  was 
to  be  paid  to  it;  and  it  seems  very  un- 
likely that  any  money  has  been  paid. 
However,  we  know  nothing  about  it 
and  will  refer  the  question  to  Secretary 
Mills.  We  hope  to  have  his  answer  for 
the  next  Rural. — Ed.] 


WAGON  AND 
PC^TFORM 


SCALES 

HOOKER  &CO.T.r 


f?BEET.t.F. 


—Few  people  catch  fish  at  a  depth  of  800 
feet.  There  are  fewer  ilshermen  at  a  depth 
of  4500  falhoms  or  2r,00()  feet.  This  is  a  depth 
of  about  live  and  one-half  miles.  Uncle  Sam 
is  the  only  angler  in  the  world  who  insists  on 
such  deep-sea  fishing,  and  measures  depths 
not  by  hundreds  of  feet,  but  by  miles.  He 
has  a  boat  built  especially  for  the  purjwse. 
The  vessel,  the  United  States  Fish  Commis- 
sion steamer  Albatross,  comes  into  California 
harbors  frequently,  and  is  an  object  of  rare 
interest  to  the  landsmen.  The  Albatross  is 
strictlv  a  scientific  fishing  craft.  She  cost 
over  $100,000,  is  284  feet  long  and  of  1074  tons 
displacement,  with  a  brigantine  rig.  Her 
business  is  to  follow  ocean  fish  as  they  migrate 
from  their  summer  to  their  winter  home  and 
to  observe  their  manner  of  life.  This  work 
includes  the  collection  of  fish,  mud  and  shells 
from  a  depth  of  2T,()00  feet  to  the  surface. 
The  ingenuity  of  the  scientists  and  navigators 
has  resorted  to  the  employment  of  electric 
light  at  great  depths,  in  order  to  attract  here- 
tofore unknown  and  otherwise  unobtainable 
fish  into  the  trawl  which  is  let  down  from  the 
ship's  side. 

Dtafiiess  Cauiiot  Be  Cured 

By  local  applications,  as  they  cannot  reach  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  ear.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  cure  deafness,  and  that  is  by  constitu- 
tional remedies.  Deafness  is  caused  by  an  in- 
flamed condition  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  eusta- 
chian tube.  When  this  tube  is  inflamed  you  have 
a  rumbling  sound  or  impei'fuct  hearing,  and  when 
it  is  entirely  closed  deafness  is  the  result,  and  un- 
less the  inflammation  can  be  taken  out  and  this 
tube  restored  to  its  normal  condition,  hearing  will 
be  destroyed  forever.  Nine  cases  out  of  ten  are 
caused  by  catarrh,  which  is  nothing  but  an  in- 
flamed condition  of  the  mucous  surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case 
of  deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  cannot  be 
cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure.  Send  for  circulars: 
free.  F.  J.  CHENEY&  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

«®-Sold  by  druggists,  7.5c. 


The    rionarch    Steel  Windmill. 


— An  Austin,  Nev.,  Ilrrritlc  reporter  gravely 
tells  a  listening  world  that  a  man  named 
Reese  is  engaged  in  killing  wild  horses  in  the 
Edwards  Creek  range  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  the  hides  and  tallow;  that  the  hides 
bring  $3..")0,  and  the  tallow,  when  tried  out 
into  oil,  is  worth  $l..")0  per  pound. 


The  pari ed  bo.x,  as  placed  on  the  Monarch 
Steel  Windmill,  is  one  of  the  best  features 
that  has  been  placed  on  any  geared  steel 
windmill  in  recent  years.  The  old  style  of 
pipe  boxes  are  so  inaccessible  that  even  when 
babbitted  at  the  factories  where  they  are 
made  the  process  of  babbitting  is  very  diffi- 
cult, and  when  the  mill  is  set  up  on  the  farm 
and  becomes  worn,  to  babbitt  it  with  the  ap- 
pliances at  hand  is  an  impossibility,  and  the 
casting  must  be  taken  down  with  blocks  and 
tackle,  and  requires  the  work  of  two  or  three 
men  ;  then  it  must  be  carried  to  some  foundry 
or  machiue  shop  for  expert  men  to  do  the 
work. 

With  parted  boxes,  as  used  only  on  the 
Monarch  Steel  Mill,  any  farmer  or  employee 
about  the  farm  can  quickly  renew  the  babbitt; 
j  there  is  no  necessity  for  taking  down  any  part 
of  the  mill,  no  need  for  ropes  and  tackle  or 
extra  help;  only  remove  the  top  caps  and  run 
in  the  metal ;  one  man  or  boy  can  do  it. 

The  wind  wheel  is  made  of  sheet  steel, 
No.  20  gauge,  with  all  spokes,  braces  and  cir- 
!  cles  of  angle  steel  bars. 

The  vane  is  encircled  by  an  angle  steel 
frame,  and  is  well  braced  and  of  proper  length 
to  regulate  the  mill  quickly  and  perfectly  at 
all  times. 

The  gear  wheels  are  made  of  finest  castings, 
]  and  chilled  to  give  them  hardness  and  prevent 
any  wear.    The  mill  is  geared  for  the  wind 
wheel  to  make  25*4  revolutions  to  one  stroke  of 
the  pump. 

The  stroke  is  four,  six  and  eight  inches 
easily,  and  quickly  changed  from  one  length 
of  stroke  to  another. 

The  main  frame  is  made  very  strong  and  of 
the  very  best  casting.  It  has  no  comiplica- 
tions  and  no  weak  parts.  Every  part  is  easy 
of  access  and  very  simple,  and  nothing  to  get 
out  of  order. 

It  regulates  by  means  of  weights  and 
pulleys,  so  arranged  as  to  make  the  regula- 
tion easy  and  perfect.  The  vane  closes  by 
gravitation,  which  insures  the  safety  of  the 
mill  in  case  of  accident. 

The  Monarch  is  built  entirely  in  California 
by  the  Pacific  Manufacturing  Co.,  .")7.5  Mission 
street,  San  Francisco. 


.,  r Pain-IQlIer> ; 


 Comes 


For  Colic,  Cramps,  Cholera  Morbus  and  all 
Summer  Complaints,  tliere  is  no  cure  equal  to 
Pain- Killer.  Get  a  bottle  to-day.  Keep  it  con- 
stantly on  hand,  for  there  is  no  kind  of  pain  or 
ache — internal  or  external — that 

Pain -Killer 

will  not  relieve.  Accept  no  imitation  or  substitute. 
Genuine  has  Perry  Davis  &  Son  on  bottle.  The 
quantity  has  been  doubled,  btit  the  price  is  still  25c.  . 


"Acme." 


A  machine    for    Perforating   and  Grading 

F*runes. 

It  cuts  the  skins  without  the  use  of  lye,  grrarteg  accurately  into  two  or  three  Hi/.es,  and 
spreads  them  onto  the  trays  at  one  operation. 

The  fruit  is  not  mashed  or  bruise<I  by  too  much  handliuK.  and  there  are  NO  bloaters  to 
waste  time  and  money  with. 

The  tendency  is  toward  lower  prices,  and  growers  must  use  economical  methods  If  they 
would  succeed.  The  "Acme  "  increases  profits  by  reducing  expenses.  Excellent  for  silver 
prunes  and  plums. 

The  Following  are  a  Few  of  the  Testimonials  from  Parties 
Who  Used  the  Machine  Last  Year: 

Mk.  H.  M,  Bah.sohovkh,  San  .Iosk.  CAL.-Dcar  Sir:  I  bavi-  used  .vour  pcrforiuor  with  the  greatest 
success.  I  find  it  (flvliif?  better  satisfaction  than  the  old  wa.v  of  dluplii!?  In  l.vc.  I  most  cheerfully  recom- 
mend It  to  all  parties  who  may  need  a  machine  of  the  kind.   Ver.v  respectfuU.v,  ,      „         „  , 

E.  S.Whitney,  Los  Gatos.  C;it. 

Mu.  H.  M.  BAK\(;noVKH-Dciir  Sir:  Having  used  .vour  nuichlno  all  last  season,  I  can  cheerfully 
rrcommiMul  It  to  prune  ^rrowrrs.  It  prickH  the  fruit  evenl.v  and  r.-ipldl.v.  and  also  t,-rades  \  v\-y  correctl.v. 
The  fi-nit  soes  to  the  drvlnt.'  srroiirid  i,'i-.a(le<l  an<l  In  excellent  sliapi',  and  <rnreH  iiiiickl.v  atid  cveTily.  There 
are  no  bloaters,  conaeqnimtl.v  no  sortlnif  is  needed.  The  machine  is  well  coiiHtnicled  .-uid  dnrah.e.  and  1 
am  well  pleased  with  It.   Yours  truly.  . 

J.  L.  MosHKU.  Member  State  Board  of  HortlcuUuri!. 

Mil.  H.  M.  BAiiNOKOVEK— Dear  Sir:  I  have  used  your  jx-rforator  and  grader,  and  can  cheerfully 
recommend  it  to  prune  growers.  It  pricks  the  fruit  Ihoroughl.v.  grades  It  very  evenly,  and  does  away 
with  tjloaters.  Yoiu-s  tr\ily,  „      t        o  i 

H.  A.  Van  Dohsten.  San  Jose.  Pal. 

FACTORY  AND  SALEEROOM: 
573  SOUTH  FIRST  STREET  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 

H.  M.  BARNGR0VB:R,  Proprietor.      (Write  for  Circulars.) 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 

'Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe  Spofdy  and  Positive  Car« 
The  Safest,  Beat  BLISTER  ever  uBcd.  Tnkes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  lor  mild  or  severe  action. 
Kemoves  all  Bunches  rir  Blemishes  from  ilorse* 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.   Imvussihlt  to  VToduct  sair  iir  hUmish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price   $1,50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  Its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars,' 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  t'O.,  Cleveland  O. 


Double-BarreSled  Testimonials. 


A\'licn  our  railway  .sale.sui:i  n  went  to  Europe 
fo.-ilttiicl  tlie  Iiiter-Nalional  |{;iil\v:iy  Coii- 
p  ics.s,  lie  carried  a  Hcoreof  splenilid  te^tinion- 
i:ils  froiu  oHicials  of  the  lc:i('.;uK  lliu-s  in 
Anierii  a.  We  are  not  allowed  to  publi.sli 
tlu-in,  but  DBivrly  all  mtiit ioued  among  other 
reasons  why  they  u.sed  the  Page,  that  "itsuit- 
ed  tlie  adjoining  farmers."  Thus  we  are  able 
to  "stay  on  both  sides  of  the  fence,"  some 
tliiuff  politicians  can't  do. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

ONE  MAN  P  P  P 
30  TONS. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  drying-ground  force 
one  man  can,  with  the  Pacific  Prune  Perforator, 
clean  and  perforate  the  skins  of  thirty  tons  of 
fresh  prunes  or  any  other  fruit  in  a  day,  the  v/ork 
all  being  done  on  the  drying  ground  or  in  the 
orchard.  No  fuel;  no  lire;  no  lye;  no  hot  water; 
but  little  cold  water;  no  bloaters.  It  is  by  far  the 
cheapest  machine  on  the  market  and  equal  to  the 
best.   Four  sizes.   Send  for  circular  to 

Sperry  Wire  Works, 

715  nission  Street   San  Francisco. 


Whitewashing:  done  for  THKKK-OIIAKTKK 
OF  A  CENT  per  Square  Yar<l. 

LOOK  AT  THIS! 

400  yavdH  of  wliiK - 
1^  washinf?  or  '^iOO  trees 
^  may  be  sprayed  in  om- 
hour  by  VVaiii\vri|;hi 
Whitewashing:  Ma- 
rliine  &  Tre*'  Sprayer. 
Machines  at  prU-es  from 
to  $."»(».  Whitewasliint? 
or  Tree  S|»raviiiK  NozzIph 
sent  l»y  mail  a1  $1 .00 cacli. 
Willi  this  machine.  rotlH 
arui  nozzles.  buildintrH  2ri 
feet  hifrh  can  be  wliite- 
waslieil  or  trees  sprayed 
withont  stajrinjr  or  bid- 
ders. All  the  larpe  build- 
ing's at  the  Midwinter 
Fair  were  whitewashed 
with  lime  and  had  the 
appearance  of  fine  paint 
work.  We  also  supply  a 
full  line  of  the  Best  and 
('  ii  e  a  pe  s  t  TeU'i)iiones. 
TransmitterH.  Wire.  etc.. 
fttr  conimiiiiie;ilion  bc- 
tweeu  oftice,  warehonse. 
dwelling,  etc.  Send  for 
\\M,  \\  AINW  l{lUHr,  ir>l«  Ma  ket 
ir  II ;iycrt. 


HEALDS 


Business  Colle^go, 

24  Post  Street  Sail  Francisco. 

FOR  SEVENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  OolU'Kc  instructs  in  Slu)rthaiid.  Type- VVritinK. 
BookkrepinK-.Telefrraph.v.Pennianahip.  Drawing,  all 
the  Enj-'lisli  lirauchcs.  and  i-vcrythlns  pcrt.-ilning-  to 
buslni'HS.  for  full  si.x  inontlis.  We  havi'  ID  teachers 
and  Kivp  individual  Inslructinn  to  :ill  our  pupils. 

A  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering 

Has  been  cHtablished  under  a  thoroushi.v  qualltied 
Instructor.  The  course  is  thorouphl.v  iiractlcal. 
Send  for  Circular.  C.  S.  IIALRY.  .See. 


Sctiool  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
733  mftRK-ET  STREET, 
San  Fuancisco,  Cat-. 
Open  All  Tear.   :  A.  VAM  DER  MAILLEM,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  IJuUiou  and  Chlorinaliou 
Assay,  $2.5;  Hlowpipe  Assay,  *10.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  $.')0.  Kstablishcd  IKtH.  Send  for  Circular. 


FREE 


SAMPLE  AiHcriaii  Hec  Jiiiinial. 

^  (Ketablished  IKHU 

Weekly,  *1  " y"""-  ^Editors. 
100 -page  jf--"^ 
Bee-Book    , ' 
.  Free! 
All  about  Hoeg  and  Honey 

G.W.YORK&CO. 

.'if)  Fifth  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

ALMOND  HULLERS 

 For  Sale  by  

A.  0.  RIX,  IrvinKton,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 
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Havana  Press  Drill. 


16  RUNNKR...10  FEET 

— AND— 
20  RUNNER.  .13  FEET 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

Will  more  than  save  the 
cost  of  itseir  in  one 
season. 

Insures  a  Good  Crop 
Whether  it  Rains 
or  Not. 


PRICES 
GREATLY  REDUCED 


Four  Furrow  Gangs, 

$e>o.oo. 

Three  Furrow  Gangs, 


Cash    \Aylth  Order. 


BRADLEY  THREE  AND  FOUR  FURROW  GANG  PLOW. 

LAND  GAUGE  AND  SHIFTING  CLEVIS  on  all  Gangs  and  Exira  Shares.  Made  wholly  of  Steel  and 
Malleable  Iron,  giving  great  strength  and  little  weight. 


4^ 


Universal  Chilled  Plows. 


Feed  Cutters       Racine  Farm  Fanning:  Mill. 


We  have  a  large  stock  of  all  kinds  of  Feed 
Cutters,  either  hand  or  power. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 


No.  4— Capacity  40  to  75  bushels  per  hour. 
No.  5— Capacity  75  to  125  bushels  per  hour. 
Best  Fanning  Mill  Manufactured. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 


UNIVERSAL  PLOWS,  though  they  have  been  sold  in  large  quantities  ever  since  1885,  are  essen- 
tially NEW  in  design,  as  they  differ  from  all  other  plows  in  nearly  every  important  point,  presenting 
mechanical  devices  for  the  direct  beneHt  of  the  noble  animal  which  goes  before  them,  and  at  once  for 
the  man  who  walks  in  the  furrow,  that  place  them  as  much  in  advance  of  all  other  plows  in  genuine 
merit,  as  the  twine  binder  is  ahead  of  the  reaper  of  twenty  years  ago.  That's  a  broad  stateiut-nt, 
but  every  word  true,  and  you'll  find  it  so. 


Bioyol 


W  RITE 


FOR 


F»  R  I  C  E  S. 


AGENTS  FOR  THE 
Barnes, 
Union, 

/Vlunger, 
/Vleteor, 
H  a  ri/a  r  ci 
and  yvian hattan . 


Bicyol 


VEHICLES    AND   FARMINQ    IMPLEMENTS   OF   EVERY    DESCRIPTION.     BICYCLES    IN   QREAT  VARIETY. 

HOOKER   Sc   CO.,  i6  and  i8  Drumm  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


We  have  Secured  the  Agency  of  the  well  known  line  of 
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The  IXL  Almond. 


The  fact  that  California  owes  her  present  emi 
nence  as  an  ahnond-producing 
region  mainly  to  the  origina- 
tion of  new  varieties  adapted  to 
local  conditions  is  conceded.  It 
appears  that  these  new  varieties 
were  more  productive  than  the  old 
sorts  either  because  they  were 
more  hardy,  or  timed  their  bloom- 
ing better,  or  were  self-fertilizing 
ing  in  their  bloom,  or  for  all  these 
reasons  crmbined.  It  has  never 
been  fully  demonstrated  what  pro- 
portion of  the  credit  is  to  be 
awarded  to  each  of  these  char- 
acters, nor  did  planters  linger  to 
have  the  facts  dissected.  It  was 
shown  first  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Hatch 
that  his  varieties  cropped  well 
where  others  yielded  little  but  dis- 
appointment. He  was  so  sure  of 
his  ground  that  he  planted  these 
varieties  by  the  thousands  of  acres, 
and  others  followed  his  example. 
In  the  nature  of  things,  perhaps, 
Mr.  Hatch  could  not  prophesy  the 
commercial  future  of  almonds  in 
California,  and  in  this  respect  his 
anticipations  have  not  all  been 
i-ealized  so  far,  but  of  the  bearing 
habit  of  the  varieties  which  he 
named  there  has  been,  so  far  as 
we  l<now,  no  disappointment.  It 
can  be  strongly  argued  that  the 
California  almond  has  not  had  time 
to  work  out  its  future;  that  the 
depression  of  the  last  two  years 
need  not  be  enduring,  and  that 
the  crop  will  still  demonstrate  its 
profitability  when  the  world  at 
large  knows  the  intrinsic  excel- 
lence of  the  California  varieties. 
IVlany  owners  of  almond  orchards 
are  now  waiting  for  light  on  this 
point,  and  naturally,  while  waiting 
for  the  commercial  aspect  of  the 
nut  to  clear,  planting  on  any  large 
scale  has  been  practically  sus- 
pended. 

Probably  the  best  of  Mr.  Hatch's 
varieties  from  all  points  of  view  is 
the  IXL,  the  first  of  all  of  them  to 
be  made  widely  known.  He  has 
others  which  have  points  of  shell 
and  kernel  which  may  be  finer,  but 
for  thrift  and  vigor  of  tree  and 
satisfactory  bearing  under  various 
conditions  there  is  none  perhaps 
better  than  the  IXL.  The  engrav- 
ing, from  a  photograph  by  B.  M. 
Lelong  of  the  State  Board  of  Hor- 
ticulture, shows  the  nut  as  it  ap- 
pears on  the  twig,  with  its  over- 
coat on.  The  smaller  engravings 
show  the  clean  nut  and  the  kernel 
of  the  IXL  as  compared  with  the 
Nonpareil  and  Ne '  Plus  Ultra, 
which  are  also  famous  seedlings  of 
Mr.  Hatch's.  The  IXL  has  an 
ideal  almond  shape  and  a  perfect  shell.  The  kernels 
are,  as  a  rule,  single  and  of  excellent  flavor.  It  is  a 
very  attractive  variety  for  a  table  nut  unshelled, 
and  by  careful  tests  has  been  shown  to  be  superior 
to  popular  imported  nuts. 


The  proposition  recently  mentioned  to  send  compe- 
tent talkers  to  the  Atlanta  Exposition  to  lecture  the 
people  on  California's  attractions  and  opportunities 


McDonald  was  the  first  to  volunteer  and  will  spend 
a  month  in  Atlanta  talking  up  the  beauties  of  So- 
noma county.  Dr.  D.  G.  McLean  of  Salinas  will 
look  out  for  the  interests  of  Mon- 
terey, and  E.  W.  Maslin,  if  he  can 
get  leave  of  absence  from  the 
Naval  Office,  will  talk  about  Placer 
county.  Meantime  Secretary 
Pilcher  reports  from  Atlanta  that 
the  California  show  is  coming  to- 
gether in  good  shape,  and  he  has 
no  trouble  in  standing  off  Georgia 
peaches  with  the  material  he  has 
from  this  State. 


THE   IXL    ALMOND,    OKIGINATED   BY    A.    T.  HAT(;h. 


AND  KERNEL 


Nonpareil. 
OF  LEADING 


CALTFORNTA 


Herman  Bendei,,  president  of 
the  Wine  Makers'  Corporation  and 
of  the  San  Jose  Fi-uit  Packing 
Company,  will  leave  on  Saturday 
for  the  East  on  an  important  mis- 
sion for  the  wine  and  fruit  inter- 
ests of  California.  His  object  is 
to  extend  markets  for  California 
products  in  tlie  East.  "The 
canned  fruit  indu.^lry  is  in  good 
condition,"  he  sai'',  '"for  the  rea- 
son that  the  canni>rs  are  mer- 
chants. It  is  different  with  the 
dried  fruits,  for  the  producers  are 
farmers  unaccustomed  to  commer- 
cial matters.  The  result  is  that 
the  business  has  b,'e:i  badly  mis- 
managed, as  has  the  di-position  of 
our  wine  product.  In  one  case  the 
fruit  has  been  dumped  into  Chi- 
cago, and  in  the  other  the  wines 
have  been  sent  mostly  to  New 
Orleans  and  New  York.  Gluts 
have  been  caused  at  those  cent  o  s 
and  low  prices  have  accordingly 
ruled.  We  must  make  other  ar- 
rangements so  as  to  bring  Cali- 
fornia goods  clos(>r  to  the  con- 
sumer, and  that  is  what  I  shall  try 
to  do."  There  are  thousands  who 
believe  what  Mr.  Bendei  says  is 
true,  and  they  will  be  delighted  to 
see   him  work  out  his  prophecy. 


will  be  realized.  An  a  meeting  in  this  city  on  Tues- 
day Mark  L.  McDonald  of  Santa  Rosa  introduced  a 
resolution  asking  the  chairman  of  the  State  Board 
of  Trade  to  select  such  persons  as  he  deemed  advis- 
i  able  to  go  to  Atlanta  and  deliver  these  lectures.  Mr. 


IvAST  WEEK  lemons  took  an  up- 
ward turn  in  New  York  because  of 
the  wane  of  the  Sicily  imports  and 
the  fruit  from  Malaga  not  due  until 
towards  the  end  of  September. 
The  FrnU  TnuJv  ,l<iiuii<il  says: 
"Several  large  contracts  liav(>  al- 
ready been  made,  and  while  prices 
some  time  since  were  on  th(>  basis 
of  $2  90  to  $3  per  box  landed  here, 
the  range  is  now  $3  25  to  $H.75,  ac- 
cording tocontcmi)laled  shipments 
on  the  other  side  or  arrivals  here." 
It  rather  looks  as  though  there 
were  a  chance  to  put  some  Cali- 
fornia lemons  into  New  York  about 
these  days. 


The  onion  crop  of  New  England, 
New  York  and  Ohio,  the  only  three 
sections  where  commercially  grown 
to  any  considerable  extent,  shows  a  heavy  increase 
over  last  year.  Conditions  attending  the  crop  of 
1895  are  exactly  opposite  those  of  a  year  ago,  and  in 
the  sections  named  the  acreage  and  probable  average 
yield  suggest  a  crop  of  about  2,700,000  bushels. 
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The  Week. 


Value  of 
AlfHlfti  Crops. 


We  should  like  to  hoar  from  al- 
falfa hay  feeders  what  they  have 
observed  of  the  comparative  value 
of  the  different  cuttiiif^s  of  alfalfa  for  feeding  pur- 
poses. ^^'e  imagine  that  many  have  not  thought  or 
observed  on  this  point  closely,  but  others  have  and 
we  wish  to  know  how  their  experience  agrees  witli 
conclusions  reached  at  the  New  Mexico  Agricultural 
college  to  the  eflect  that  analyses  show  that  the  first 
cutting  of  alfalfa  is  much  higher  in  nutritive  value 
than  ihe  second  and  subsequent  cuttings.  Taking 
the  value  of  the  first  cutting  at  $8  per  ton,  the  feed- 
ing value  of  tlie  second  and  third  cuttings  is  only 
$7.25.  and  that  of  the  fourth  cutting 


Dew 
Berries. 


Appntnl  ed 
to  Ari'/.oiia. 


Dew  berries  are  making  a  most 
excellent  record  in  some  parts  of 
this  Slate  for  thrift  and  produc- 
tiveness. We  have  heard  reports  of  this  kind,  espe- 
cially from  Southern  California.  There  are  some 
local  ptiints  on  the  treatment  of  the  plants  which  we 
would  like  lo  know  about.  A  suliscriber  at  I'asadena 
asks;  "  When  and  how  should  dewberry  vines  be 
buried  that  projiagalc  from  ihe  tip?"  Tliis  would  be 
easy  enough  to  answer  if  we  could  count  upon  moist 
surface  soil  at  all  times  of  the  year.  Who  will  lellus 
what  is  the  best  time  for  laying  down  in  Southern 
California? 

Dr.  N.  II.  Clafiin,  formerly  horti- 
cultural commissioner  at  River- 
side, has  been  appointed  to  the 
charge  of  the  branch  expei  iment  station  at  Phtvuix, 
Ariz.  This  station  is  tributary  to  the  central  sta- 
tion at  the  university  at  Tucson,  of  which  Prof.  W. 
S.  Devol  is  director.  Dr.  Clatlin  made  an  excellent 
record  in  horticultural  protection  lines  at  Hiverside, 
and  has  been  recently  at  the  experiment  station  at 
|}erkeley.  We  believe  our  Arizona  friends  will  find 
him  valuable  in  the  work  which  has  now  been 
entrusted  to  him. 

j^j^^j  The  first  rains  have  fallen  upon 

the  Admission  Day  celebrations 
and  the  State  Fair  and  the  large 
areas  of  drying  fruits  which  are  spread  out.  It  is  an 
unwelcome  visitation  to  all  except  suburban  resi- 
dents who  like  to  have  their  gardens  washed  off'  and 
their  dust  laid.  The  earliest  date  of  rain  amounting 
to  .10  of  an  inch,  according  to  the  weather  record  of 
the  city,  is  Sept.  (i,  1887.  The  latest  date  at  which 
the  rainy  season  commenced  was  November 23,  1874. 
The  season  of  1895  will  consequently  rank  among 


the  early  seasons.  In  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  the  rainfall  has  reached  nearly  to  an  inch  of 
water,  but  it  has  shaded  to  very  small  fractions  in 
the  central  counties.  It  does  not  yet  appear  that 
the  clouds  have  finished,  but  up  to  this  time  but  little 
injury  has  been  done.  If,  in  fact,  the  present  show- 
ers should  clear  the  sky  and  give  two  or  three  weeks 
of  clear,  bright  weather,  they  would  render  fine 
service.  For  the  last  fortnight  there  has  been  too 
much  haze  and  fog  to  suit  the  fruit-driers. 


of  Alkali. 


.  .,  ..         In  the  Rural  of  July  27th,  we 

Distribution  i  ^ 

gave  quite  fully  the  results  of 
Prof.  Hilgard's  latest  investiga- 
tions into  the  distribution  of  alkali  through  the  dif- 
ferent depths  of  the  soil  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  influenced  by  irrigation.  There  has  just  been 
issued  as  Bulletin  108  of  the  university  experiment 
station  a  full  exposition  of  this  matter  which  we  ear- 
nestly commend  to  the  attention  of  all  who  are 
engaged  in  the  conflict  with  alkali.  Copies  will  be 
mailed  free  to  all  who  apply  to  Prof.  Hilgard  at 
Berkclej'. 

u^.^^.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders of  the  Dairymen's  union 
was  held  in  this  city  on  Tuesday. 
There  were  880  shares  represented  out  of  a  total  of 
1278,  and  fifty-eight  dairymen  from  different  sections 
of  the  State  were  present.  The  annual  report  of 
the  manager  of  the  union,  L.  Thomasini,  showed  that 
during  the  year  business  to  the  value  of  $800,000  had 
been  transacted.  The  following  directors  were 
elected:  .1.  R.  Denman,  Petaluma;  A  Tognazzini, 
Los  Alamos;  Warren  Dutton,  San  Francisco;  Louis 
Tomasini,  San  Francisco;  G.  W.  Burbank,  Tomales; 
F.  Madonna,  Elalfmoon  Bay;  E.  W.  Steele.  San  Luis 
Obispo;  M.  Piighetti,  Cayucos;  S.  H.  Chcda,  San 
Rafael;  P.  Toggazzini,  Cayucos. 

„  Elsewhere  in  this  issue  an  inter- 

Fruit 

esting  account  is  given  of  the 
handling  of  fruit  for  sale  in  Lon- 
don. The  cable  reports  indicate  that  the  marketing 
there  is  going  on  well.  It  is  stated  that  the  keeping 
of  the  fruit  is  satisfactory  and  the  quality  of  high 
grade.  The  retailers  have  been,  it  is  said,  enabled 
to  realize  a  profit  of  100  per  cent  upon  their  pur- 
chases. The  dealers  are  therefore  clamorous  for 
American  purchases.  There  being  none  of  the  prod- 
uct of  France  or  England  in  the  market,  except 
those  of  hot-house  growth,  Americans  bring  fancy 
prices.  They  are  wrapped  in  tissue  paper  and  sold 
as  the  best  English  hot-house  grown  fruit.  French 
pears  are  exhausted.  English  pears  are  nearly  ripe, 
but  the  California  pears  sell  well  upon  their  superior 
appearance. 

A  very  important  meeting  of  fruit- 
growers is  to  be  held  on  Saturday 
of  this  week  (14th  inst.),  at  San 
.lose,  to  consider  the  dried  fruit  market  situation, 
prices,  etc.  It  is  not  called  by  the  Exchange  ;  but 
members  of  the  Exchange,  as  well  as  all  others,  are 
interested  and  urged  to  be  present.  Mr.  W.  W. 
Tyler,  a  well-known  W^est  Side  grower,  is  the  load- 
ing spirit  in  calling  the  mooting.  C  A.  R.  Hall,  in 
San  Jose,  is  the  jjlace,  and  2  p.  m.,  Saturday,  14th 
inst.,  is  the  time.  It  is  believed  that  now,  while  the 
season's  product  is  still  for  the  most  part  in  first 
hands,  is  a  good  time  for  growers  to  talk  matters 
over  and  find  how  they  stand. 


Conferenee  About 
Fruit  Prices. 


Kreigiits. 


It  looks  as  though  the  wheat  ship- 
pers might  realize  something  at 
once  in  the  way  of  a  reduction  of 
rail  rates  to  tide  water.  Railroad  Commissioner  La 
Rue  wants  15"'o  cut  away  from  present  charges,  and 
Dr.  Stanton,  another  commissioner,  will  favor  an  8"^ 
cut.  Mr.  La  Rue  will  not  see  his  own  resolution 
tabled  without  a  fight ;  but  if  he  cannot  get  another 
member  of  the  Commission  to  vote  for  his  reduc- 
tion, he  will  vote  for  Dr.  Stanton's  rcsolulion  as  the 
next  best  thing.  It  is  reported  that  Mr.  La  Rue 
has  been  rotj nested  by  many  of  his  constituents  to 
accept  any  reduction  rather  than  no  reduction  at 
all.  The  growers  are  eager  for  a  reduction  of 
freights  on  grain,  however  small  it  may  be,  as  long 
as  it  is  immediate  and  beneficial.  Only  half  of  the 
grain  crop  has  been  moved,  and  a  reduction  in  rates 
at  the  present  time  would  be  of  groat  benefit  to  the 
farmers,  even  if  the  reduction  was  not  more  than 
8  %.  It  is  possible  that  the  matter  may  all  be  set- 
tled this  week,  so  grain  shippers  should  watch  the 
acts  of  the  Railway  Commission. 


DairynienH' 
Convention. 


As  we  go  to  press  on  Wednesday 
the  convention  of  dairymen  called 
by  the  California  Dairy  Assciation 
is  in  progress  in  this  city.  The  attendance  is  fair  and 
representative  of  the  most  progressive  of  our  dairy 
producers.  The  papers  and  proceedings  will  be  of 
much  interest,  and  we  shall  present  them  in  our  col- 
umns as  rapidly  as  possible. 


From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

On  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  patriotic  interest  has 
been  at  a  white  heat  during  the  past  week  in  the 
matter  of  the  international  yacht  races  for  the 
"America"  cup.  The  first  of  the  series  was  sailed 
last  Saturday,  over  a  thirty-mile  course — straight- 
away  and  return — off  the  entrance  to  New  York 
harbor,  and  was  won  by  the  "Defender  "  (American) 
by  a  lead  of  eight  minutes.  The  second  race  was 
sailed  Tuesday  of  this  week  over  a  thirty-five  mile 
course,  and  was  won  by  the  "  Valkyrie  "  (British) 
by  a  narrow  margin  of  forty-seven  seconds.  The 
conditions  of  the  contest  require  three  winnings,  so 
at  least  two  more  races  must  be  sailed.  The  next 
will  be  on  Thursdaj',  and  the  next  following  on  Satur- 
day of  this  week;  and  if  a  fifth  should  be  necessary 
it  will  be  on  Tuesday  of  next  week.  Nominally  the 
question  at  issue  is  one  of  speed  between  two  sail- 
boats, but  practically  it  is  a  contest  of  pride  between 
two  great  nations.  It  is  the  Lion  against  the  Eagle 
— John  Bull  against  Uncle  Sam— in  the  friendliest  of 
battles  for  a  trophy  of  sentiment.  Englishmen  and 
Americans  are  spending  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dol- 
lars each,  the  one  to  win,  the  other  to  retain,  a  cup 
intrinsically  worth  not  more  than  five  hundred  dol- 
lars; and  the  fact  speaks  loudly  for  the  vitality  of 
patriotic  spirit  on  both  sides  of  the  water.  The  ri- 
valry is  being  waged  in  the  most  honorable  fashion. 
There  is  no  jockeying,  no  trickery  ])laying  for  ad- 
vantage; it  is  a  straight  trial  of  merit  in  a  perfectly 
fair  spirit  under  absolutely  equal  conditions.  It  is  a 
contest  of  which,  quite  independent  of  the  final  re- 
sult, both  England  and  America  may  feel  an  honest 
pride. 

Under  circumstances  which  have  already  been 
told  in  these  columns,  the  "America"  cup  was  won 
in  English  water  way  back  in  1851;  but  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  it  should  be  held  subject  to  challenge  on 
the  part  of  English  yachtsmen.  For  many  years  no 
attempt  was  made  to  win  it  back,  the  first  challenge 
coming  in  1870  from  Mr.  James  Ashbury,  an  enthu- 
siastic English  sailor.  Failing,  he  returned  and 
built  the  "Livonia,"  expressly  to  compete  for  the 
cup,  and  in  1871,  with  this  boat,  succeeded  in  taking 
one  of  the  series  of  races,  but  losing  in  the  end.  The 
next  try  was  made  by  the  "Madeleine  "  in  187t!, 
which  won  two  races  in  the  series  only  to  fail  in  the 
third.  In  1881  the  "  Mischief"  came  over  only  to  be 
beaten  by  the  "  Atlanta.  "  Up  to  this  time,  interest 
in  these  contests  had  been  more  personal  than  patri- 
otic; but  in  1885  came  a  challenge  which  lifted  the 
"America"  cup  to  the  level  of  an  international 
trophy.  The  offering  by  the  Royal  Vacht  Squadron 
and  the  Royal  Northern  Yacht  Club  of  the  "Gi  - 
ntista  "  and  "Galatea '"  as  challengers  at  once  aroused 
the  greatest  interest.  The  "  Puritan  "  and  "  Pris- 
cilla''  were  built  as  cup  defenders,  and,  after  the 
sailing  of  three  trial  races,  the  "  Puritan,"  having 
won  two  of  the  three,  was  selected  to  sail  against 
the  "Genesta."  If  the  "  Genesta  "  failed  to  win  in 
1885,  the  "Galatea"  was  to  try  for  the  cup  in  188(!. 
The  "Puritan"  won,  and  the  following  year  the 
"Galatea"  came  over  to  race  for  the  cup.  The 
"Mayflower,"  a  ninety-fuot  yacht  designed  by  Ed- 
ward Burgess,  who  hud  built  the  "Puritan,"  won 
both  races  that  year.  In  1887  came  the  races  be- 
tween the  Scotch  yacht  "Thistle"  and  the  "  V^ilun- 
teer,"  a  new  creation  of  Burgess.  In  1893  the 
"  Vigilant,"  designed  by  Nathaniel  G.  Herreshott, 
defended  the  cup  against  Lord  Dunraven's  "Val- 
kyrie."   Of  this  contest,  a  recent  writer  says: 

The  first  race  was  sailed  on  October  7,  180:?,  after  a  failure 
for  lack  of  wind  on  October  5th.  The  course  was  fifteen  miles 
to  leeward  and  return,  but  owing  to  a  shift  of  wind  the 
yachts  sailed  from  the  outer  mark  with  the  wind  nearly 
abeam.  The  "  Vigilant "  won  by  five  minutes  and  forty-eight 
seconds.  The  closeness  of  the  contest  served  to  increase 
public  interest,  which  was  already  at  the  feverish  point,  and 
a  great  crowd  went  out  to  see  the  second  race  sailed  over  a 
triangular  course  on  October  iilh.  The  wind  blew  twenty 
knots  an  hour  and  held  true.  This  time  there  was  no  doubt 
in  any  mind.  The  "  Vigilant "  outsailed  her  rival  on  every 
leg  of  the  course  and  won  the  race  by  ten  minutes  and  thirty- 
five  seconds.  Ou  October  11th  the  yachts  went  out  for  their 
third  race.  Again  the  wind  failed  them,  but  the  '■  Valkyrie  " 
led  for  three  hours  and  aroused  new  interest.  But  on  October 
l;ith,  in  a  rattling  easterly  breeze  and  a  choppy  sea,  the 
"  Vigilant"  finished  her  task  by  beating  the  "  N'alkyrie"  in 
the  finest  yacht  race  ever -sailed  in  American  waters  by  the 
narrow  margin  of  forty  seconds. 

This  year  Lord  Dunravan  has  come  again  with  a 

new  boat  bearing  the  old  name — "Valkyrie" — 

against  which  the  American  "Defender"  is  now 

sailing.    From  the  two  races  already  saih-d  it  is  evi- 
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dent  that  the  boats  are  beautifully  matched;  and  of 
course  interest  is  intense  both  in  this  country  and 
throuj^hout  Great  Britain.  The  good  temper  of  this 
interest  was  shown  last  week  when  an  English 
journal,  commenting  on  the  success  of  the  "De- 
fender "  in  the  first  race  of  the  series,  gallantly  re- 
marked that  America  had  won  but  that  she  was  the 
only  counti'y  that  could  have  done  it. 


These  great  yachting  contests,  so  generously  and 
honorably  waged,  are  assisting  not  a  little  to  pro- 
mote the  growing  good  feeling  between  the  English 
and  American  peoples.  The  beginning  of  this  better 
sentiment  was  in  England's  good-tempered  accept- 
ance of  the  Alabama  award.    By  that  act  a  people 
brought  up  to  the  notion  that  John  Bull  was  a  crea- 
ture of  hoofs  and  horns,  learned  that  he  was  quite 
capable  upon  occasion  of  doing  the  fair  and  manly 
thing.      Since  that  time — in  spite  of  unpleasant 
memories,  in  spite  of  differences  growing  out  of  tariff 
policies  and  of  grievances  artfully  revived  and  mag- 
nified in  cajolement  of  Irish  prejudice  for  effect  in 
elections — the  two  peoples  have  been  coming  closer 
together.    On  both  sides  of  the  ocean  it  is  coming  to 
be  seen  by  fair-minded  men  that  the  breach  of  friend- 
ship between  the  two  branches  of  the  English  race 
was  a  stupid  mistake  at  the  beginning  and  that  its 
survival  is  a  mistake  equally  stupid.    It  is  being 
pointed  out  that  the  political  separation  of  the  two 
countries — inevitable   and   necessary   as  it   was — 
ought  to  have  been  accomplished  in  a  friendly  way, 
without  leaving  a  legacy  of  bitter  memories.  In 
this  spirit,  there  are  multitudes  of  Englishmen  who 
frankly  concur  with  the  later  English  historians  in 
condemnation  of  various  acts  of  the  British  govern- 
ment towards  America,    beginning  with   the  old 
navigation  laws  and  culminating  in  English  policy 
during  our  Civil  War.    In  like  spirit,  very  many  of 
our  own  people  deprecate  the  animosity  towards 
England,  which  has  become  a  tradition  in  America. 
They  have  succeeded  notably  in  modifying  the  spirit 
of  history  teaching  in  our  schools.    The  text-books 
which  a  generation  ago  fired  the  youthful  heart  of 
America  with  hatred  of  everything   British  have 
been  superceded  by  books  which  have  a  better  title  to 
approval  and  respect.  As  a  people  we  are  beginning 
to  understand  in  a  true  sense  our  national  relation- 
ship to  England  and  appreciate  our  share  in  her 
history.      We    are    coming    to    realize   that  the 
heroes  of  Bunker  Hill  and  New  Orleans — our  fore- 
fathers— were  the  grandsons  of  the  heroes  of  Agin- 
court  and  of  Blenheim  and  to  take  to  ourselves,  as  a 
branch  of  the  English  race,  the  traditions  of  noble 
achievement  on  a  thousand  fields  of  renown  and  in 
ten  thousand  ways  of  honor  which  make  the  glory 
and  the  inspiration  of  Engish  civilization.    And  this 
movement,  in  spite  of  the  folly  of  a  lot  of  Anglo- 
maniac  dudes  who  seem  unable  to  discriminate  be- 
tween English  whimsicalities  and  solid  English  char- 
acter, is  on  the  whole  very  wholesome  even  in  its  do- 
mestic influence.    It  is  wonderfully  promoting  the 
taste  for  country  life  and  for  the  out-of-doors  habit. 
It  is  giving  to  wholesome  sports  a  vogue  which  we 
believe  is    destined    to    relieve   our  too  intense 
application  to  business.    It  is  developing  the  taste 
for  domestic  comfort,  which  is  so  important  an  in- 
fluence in  family  and  community  life.  These  matters, 
subordinate  and  by-the-way  as  they  are,  are  never- 
theless of  great  importance  and  significance.  There 
is  no  danger  that  they  will  hurt  anybody,  since 
Americans  generally,  unlike  the  silly-pates  of  the 
Anglomaniac  fad,  are  in  no  danger  of  exalting  the 
eccentricities  and  vices  of  the  least  worthy  English 
class  above  the  virtues  which  have  won  for  the 
English  race  its  leadership  in  the  world. 


Substitute  for  Tin  Cans. 

To  THE  Editor  : — I  recently  noticed  in  the  Press 
your  mention  of  a  paper  can  now  being  made  that  is 
to  take  the  place  of  tin.  I  would  like  very  much  to 
find  a  desirable  package  as  a  substitute  for  jars  or 
wood,  to  be  used  for  fruit  in  sweet  pickle.  Will  you 
kindly  inform  me  as  to  where  I  can  obtain  same  and 
greatly  oblige  F.  J.  Clark. 

Dulzura,  Sept.  7,  1895. 

We  would  like  to  know  of  the  experience  of  our 
readers  in  this  line.  We  are  not  aware  that  the  pro 
posed  paper  can  has  been  fully  tested.  Perhaps 
others  know  of  it  or  of  otfajSr  substitutes. 


Gleanings. 


The  Lawrence  almond  orchard  near  Lodi  is  producing  a  fine 
crop. 

A  San  Benito  farmer  has  harvested  1400  lbs.  of  flax  from  a 
single  acre. 

Theke  are  about  four  applicants  for  each  place  at  the  Wat- 
sonville  sugar  factory. 

Thueb  carloads  of  Spanish  Merino  bucks  were  shipped  last 
week  from  Woodland  to  Montana. 

It  takes  $3000  to  pay  the  weekly  labor  bill  on  Gen.  Bid  well's 
Rancho  Chico  during  the  harvest  season. 

The  Wolff  &  Levy  tract  of  800  acres,  between  Hueneme  and 
Conejo,  in  Ventura  county  is  being  subdivided  into  80-acre 
tracts. 

Watson viLi.E  Pajanniian:  H.  T.  O.xnard  says  that  no  more 
beet  factories  will  be  built  until  the  tariff  is  more  favorable 
to  the  sugar  business. 

A.  Pinto,  one  mile  east  of  Woodland,  is  going  into  sys- 
tematic irrigation,  and  has  put  in  a  four-inch  centrifugal 
pump  to  be  run  by  a  Best  gas  engine. 

The  Gilroy  Gazette  believes  that  "not  many  years  will  pass 
before  Californians  will  discover  that  a  tobacco  crop  in  this 
State  will  be  as  valuable  as  the  fruit  crop,  with  quicker  re- 
sults and  more  certainty." 

A  NEW  RAISIN  SEEDER  just  now  practically  tested  at  the 
Woodland  Fruit  Exchange  grades  everything  from  seedless 
to  three  crowns  and  cleans  them  perfectly.  The  Exchange 
has  sold  twenty  carloads  of  seedless  raisins — its  entire  pack  — 
at  prices  in  advance  of  last  year's. 

San  Benito  yl'iwuypc :  Chevalier  barley  around  Castroville 
is  turning  out  forty  centals  to  the  acre.  This  large  yield  is 
caused  by  getting  rid  of  the  foul  stuff  by  the  planting  of  sugar 
beets  on  the  land  during  the  past  few  years.  Chevalier 
barley  is  worth  at  present  93%  cents  per  cental. 

Col.  Sam  Taylor  is  advocating  the  formation  of  a  joint 
stock  company  of  home  men,  to  raise  capital  sufficient  to  put  a 
dam  across  Putah  creek,  near  Winters,  and  the  putting  in  of 
an  electric  plant  to  furnish  power  for  farmers,  orchardists  and 
gardeners  along  the  creek  to  run  pumping  plants  for  raising 
water  tor  irrigation. 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  September  5.— Secretary  Turner  of  the 
.Jacksonville  Fruit  Exchange  estimates  the  crop  of  oranges  in 
the  State  at  not  over  100,000  boxes,  against  5,000,000  for  the 
season  of  lS9.'5-94.  The  greater  portion  of  the  crop  this  year 
will  come  from  the  Manatee  river  section  on  the  Gulf  coast, 
where  the  freezing  of  last  winter  did  comparatively  little 
damage.  Cincinnati  fruit  dealers  have  already  bought  the 
entire  stock  of  the  region. 

Sutter  Inih  peiidoit :  It  is  stated  that  the  contract  for  pick- 
ing the  grape  crop  at  Vina  has  been  let  to  Japanese  at  90  cents 
a  ton,  and  that  500  Japs  will  be  em|)loyed  at  the  work.  It  is 
also  stated  that  white  men  bid  for  the  work  at  95  cents  a  ton. 
We  suppose  that  business  is  business  and  that  Mrs.  Stanford 
has  a  legal  right  to  employ  whom  she  pleases;  but  we  think 
tlie  country  has  a  right  to  expect  something  from  its  million- 
aires in  the  way  of  patriotism. 

A  MEETING  of  farmers,  held  at  HoUister  last  week,  appealed 
by  resolution  to  the  Southern  Paciflc  Railroad  Co.  to  reduce 
the  tariff  on  hay  from  HoUister  to  San  Francisco  "from  the 
present  rate  of  $3  per  ton  to  $1.50  per  ton,  with  a  correspond- 
ing reduction  to  intermediate  points;  and  also  a  like  reduction 
on  grain."  It  was  further  formally  declared  that  at  the 
present  prices  and  freight  charges,  the  farmers  cannot  con- 
tinue in  business,  and  must  and  will  put  their  land  to  other 
uses. 

Fresno  B.rp()Sito)- :  The  Southern  Pacific  Company  has  re- 
duced the  rate  on  freight  on  dried  fruits  from  Pacific  coast 
terminals  to  all  common  points  west  of  the  Ohio  river  from  75 
to  05  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  This  reduction  was  brought 
about  as  the  result  of  a  conference  between  the  dried-fruit 
men  and  General  Freight  Agent  Smurr  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Company,  and  it  was  announced  to  go  into  effect  on  the 
3d  inst.,  or  as  soon  as  the  matter  could  be  adjusted.  Now, 
raisins  are  dried  fruit,  but  they  do  not  come  under  that  classi- 
fication in  freight  shipments. 

The  Sonoma  Z-'fU'ine/' says  that  within  the  two  years  since 
the  great  Cotali  ranch  was  put  on  the  market  in  subdivisions, 
upwards  of  fifty  houses  have  been  built  on  it.  Says  the 
Farmer:  "The  settlers  represent  nearly  all  of  the  leading 
nations,  but  the  Germans  have  the  greatest  number  of  indi- 
viduals, as  they  are  mostly  married  and  have  families.  By 
some  strange  power  the  Cotati  has  attracted  bachelors  by  the 
wholesale — old  ones,  those  just  entering  the  ranks,  and 
middle-aged  ones — the  bcst-natured  lot  of  men  to  be  found 
anywhere.  The  freak  is  carried  so  far  that  there  are  actually 
two  "  bachelettes,"  both  demonstrating  the  fact  to  the  world 
that  men  are  a  dispensable  article  on  a  farm." 

Oroville  lUgMcr:  Robt.  Campbell  showed  us  yesterday  a 
small  sack  of  fine  plump  wheat  from  the  lands  of  Wm.  Looney, 
two  and  a  half  miles  west  of  Biggs.  His  wheat  was  sown  at 
the  same  time  others  put  in  theirs.  It  was  planted  on  similar 
soil,  and  the  north  wind  had  the  same  opportunity  to  blast  it, 
but  where  many  farmers  got  from  five  to  nine  sacks  per  acre 
Mr.  Loone.y  harvested  an  average  of  sixteen  sacks  from  040 
acres  of  land.  He  attributes  the  excellent  crop  entirely  to 
having  drained  his  land  by  a  series  of  ditches,  thus  keeping 
the  soil  in  good  condition  when  his  neighbors'  grain  was  cov- 
ered with  water.  If  such  is  the  result  it  will  pay  grain  grow- 
ers to  carefuU.v  investigate  Mr.  Looney's  farm  and  see  what 
changes  they  can  make  so  as  to  increase  their  own  crops. 

Woodland  Mail:  Hero's  an  actual  occurrence.  Here's  a 
statement  of  fact  for  the  men  who  have  no  faith  in  their  own 
race,  for  the  men  who  prefer  the  cheap  .laps  to  white  help. 
The  argument  constantly  raised  by  the  employer  of  Japs  and 
Chinese  is,  that  the  white  man  is  unreliable,  that  he  gets 
drunk.  All  season  a  farmer,  who  is  a  prominent  man  and  an 
advocate  of  all  the  leading  moves  for  the  best  benefit  of  the 
fruit-growers  and  producers  in  general,  has  engaged  twenty 
hands.  He  has  also  had  white  help.  Not  a  man  has  lost  nn 
hour  for  drunkenness,  and  he  has  noi  had  a  particle  of  trc/uble. 
This  man  has  a  neighbor — one  of  those  people  who  have  no  faith 
in  the  blood  that  flows  in  their  own  veins  and  who  have  no 
trust  in  their  own  race.   This  neighbor  went  out  the  other 


day  and  engaged  twelve  Japs  to  work  for  him.  The  next  day 
four  showed  up  for  work ;  the  rest  were  drunk. 

San  Bernardino  letter:  The  rhizobius  ventralis  may  be 
under  something  of  a  cloud  as  a  -scale  destroyer,  but  it  is  not 
to  be  retii-ed  without  another  trial.  The  Board  of  Horticul- 
tural Commissioners  has  concluded  that  the  bugs  are  a  failure, 
but  some  members  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  who  have  to 
audit  the  bills,  are  not  persuaded  to  the  truthfulness  of  the 
charge,  and  want  to  see  the  parasite  given  another  chance. 
But  fumigation  will  be  proceeded  with  at  once.  The  contract 
for  furnishing  seventy  bell-shaped  tents  was  awarded  to  a 
Los  Angeles  dealer,  and  the  tents  will  bo  supplied  immedi- 
ately, and  the  work  of  smoking  out  the  pests  begun.  The 
situation  as  it  now  stands  is  practically  this,  that  orchardists 
may  have  a  choice  of  the  three  methods  in  their  orchards — 
spraying,  fumigation  or  the  rhizobius. 


Treatment  for  Rabbits  in  Orcliard. 


To  THE  Editor: — Answering  your  inquiries  as  to 
remedies  for  rabbits  in  orchards,  I  would  say  that 
the  writer  has  laid  out  many  "jacks"  by  the  use  of 
the  Fresno  grasshopper  poison,  put  out  on  shingles, 
as  described  on  page  536  of  Prof.  Wick.son's  "Cali- 
fornia Fruits  and  How  to  Grow  Them:"  "Forty 
pounds  of  bran,  fifteen  pounds  middlings,  two  gal- 
lons of  cheap  syrup,  twenty  pounds  arsenic,  mixed 
soft  with  water."  The  above  is  a  very  large  quan- 
tity, and  most  sufferers  can  get  along  with  much 
less,  mixed  in  the  same  proportions.  If  put  out  in 
winter,  a  second  shingle  might  be  set  in  the  ground 
on  the  side  from  which  the  storm  comes.  In  dry 
weather  the  mixture  soon  hardens  and  keeps  its 
virtues  for  a  long  time. 

To  protect  the  trunks  of  trees  against  rabbits, 
ground  squirrels  and  sunburn,  probably  nothing  is 
more  efficient  or  cheaper  than  a  newspaper,  as  noted 
on  page  554  of  the  above  quoted  work:  "To  keep 
squirrels  from  gnawing  fruit  trees  or  climbing  and 
getting  the  fruit,  tying  a  newspaper  around  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  letting  the  paper  extend  out  four 
inches  at  the  upper  edge,  is  said  to  be  effective.  The 
rattle  of  the  paper  when  the  squirrels  attempt  to 
get  over  it  will  frighten  them." 

A  newspaper  so  used  is  much  more  lasting  than 
most  people  would  suppose.  If  of  good  quality,  it 
will  often  remain  several  years.  The  writer  has  had 
very  satisfactory  results  in  protecting  orange  trees 
in  San  Bernardino  county  with  a  wrap  of  wire 
gauze,  secured  by  wire  at  top  and  bottom.  It  should 
be  about  eighteen  inches  high.  If  the  rabbit  tries 
to  dig  under,  the  gauze  slides  down.  The  string  on 
the  paper  or  the  wire  on  the  gauze  should  be  kept 
loose  to  avoid  binding  the  bark. 

The  rabbits  should  not  get  under  a  lath  or  wire- 
netting  fence  if  protected  by  a  barbed  wire  ontxiih'^ 
as  described  on  page  553  of  the  above  book. 

As  to  "smears,"  blood,  liver,  etc.,  are  good,  but 
must  be  renewed.  Never  apply  grease  directly  to 
the  bark  of  a  tree  unless  you  wish  to  kill  it.  If  used 
at  all,  heavy  paper  or  cloth  should  be  wrapped 
about  first  and  the  grease  put  on  that. 

C.  H.  DWINELLE. 

Fulton,  Sonoma  Co.,  Sept.  6,  1895. 


Tlie  Injury   Through    Rival  Auction-Rooms. 

The  following  letter  from  the  president  of  the 
California  Fruit  Growers'  and  Shippers'  Associa- 
tion, inclosing  a  circular  from  a  firm  of  Chicago 
fruit-buyers,  explains  itsolf.  It  must  be  noted  that 
the  circular  is  addressed  to  retail  buyers  near  Chi- 
cago, and  was  never  intended  for  Californians.  As 
will  be  seen  the  opposition  fruit,  in  Chicago  at  least, 
is  sold  at  closed  auction. 

Ti)  the  KiUtitr  of  the  "  (.'(tfi"— Sir:  If  there  was  any  further 
evidence  needed  to  show  how  seriously  the  California  fruit- 
grower is  being  injured  by  the  support  of  two  auction-rooms 
in  one  city,  this  evidence  is  furnished  by  the  Chicago  fruit- 
buyers  ^themselves,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  inclosed  copy  of 
a  circular  issued  by  Peycke,  Bleokman  &  Co.,  Chicago  fruit- 
brokers.  Their  statement  makes  it  as  clear  as  crystal  that 
two  auction-houses  in  one  city  mean  the  killing  of  pricios, 
which  doubtless  is  in  the  interest  of  the  Eastern  buyer,  but 
means  death  to  the  interest  of  the  California  grower. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  minority  of  growers  who  arc  helping 
the  California  (5reen  and  Dried  Fruit  Company,  the  National 
Fruit  Association  and  Pattee  &  Lett  to  support  rival  auction- 
rooms  in  New  York,  Chicago  and  elsewhere  arc  not  alone 
injuring  themselves,  but  are  injuring  every  other  grower  in 
this  State;  and  are  making  it  impossible  to  place  the  fruit 
industry  of  California  upon  that  profitable  basis  it  should 
enjoy.  'Yours  truly,  H.  Weinstock, 

President  C.  F.  G.  and  S.  Association. 
circular. 

Dear  Sirs:  Buy  California  fruit  at  Chicago.  Both  auction 
sales  are  now  taking  place  at  the  same  time.  Buyers  are 
divided  and  slack  attendance  is  killing  prices.  The  "Fruit- 
buyers'  Association  "  are  at  the  Merchants'  with  their  "  dress 
suits"  (as  the  California  papers  indicate)  and  the  "afraid-of- 
water"  (peddlers)  are  at  the  Union.  We  remain  neutral  and 
buy  wherever  we  can  do  the  best.    Yours  truly, 

Peycke,  Bleekman  &  Co. 

Fruit-brokers. 

The  State  Fair  meets  rain  in  its  second  week  this 
year,  and  it  may  be  somewhat  injured  thereby.  It 
has,  however,  been  a  very  active  fair  time  this  year, 
owing  to  the  unparalleled  attractions  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  Admission  Day,  in  which  the  capital  city 
scored  a  great  success.  Thousands  were  thus 
drawn  to  the  fair  who  might  not  otherwise  have 
attended,  and  in  this  way  the  objects  of  such  a  great 
industrial  exhibition  have  been  well  served.  We 
shall  have  in  coming  issues  accounts  of  special  fea- 
tures at  the  fair  which  will  most  interest  Rural 
readers. 
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Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
Sept.  11,  1895,  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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Weather  and  Crops. 


Kepoit  of  the  Ktate  Weather  Servlee  for  the  Week  KiKlliig 
September  ilth. 

The  following  crop  summary  is  issued  by  the  State 
Agricultural  Society  in  co-operation  with  the  United 
States  Weather  Bureau : 

The  average  temperature  for  the  week  ending 
Monday,  September  Itth,  18!),5,  was  as  follows  for  the 
places  named  :  Eureka,  54°;  F'resno,  74°;  Los  An- 
geles, 06°;  Red  Bluff,  72°;  Sacramento,  70°;  San 
Francisco,  fi()°;  and  San  Diego,  (?0°. 

As  compared  with  the  normal  there  were  heat  de- 
ficiencies reported  from  all  portions  of  the  State, 
ranging  from  5"  at  Los  Angeles  to  but  1°  at  San 
Francisco  and  Eureka,  while  Sacramento  and  Red 
Bluff  show  a  deficiency  of  2°  and  4°,  respectively. 
The  weather  during  the  week  has  been  too  cool  for 
the  rapid  drying  of  fruit,  etc. 

Saeraniento  Valley. 

Bt  TTi;(Pentz)— The  weather  has  been  detrimental  for  fruit- 
drying.   Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  8s°  and  50°. 

Yi  ii.\  ( Marysville)— The  fruit  harvest  is  nearly  over.  A  fevr 
late  peaches  and  prunes  are  being  looked  after.  The  weather 
has  not  been  favorable  for  drying.  Wheatland  hop-pieking  is 
al)out  half  completed  and  the  (juality  is  excellent.  Highest 
and  lowest  temperatures,  ',11°  and  50°. 

Sackamknto  (Sacfameiito)— The  weather  has  been  detri- 
mental to  the  drying  process.  Highest  and  lowest  tempera- 
tures, '.15°  and  50°. 

Sonoma  Valley. 

FoREsTVii.i.E— The  weather  has  been  somewhat  warmer, 
which  has  been  beneficial  to  hops  and  corn.  Hop-picking  is 
now  in  full  blast.  Grapes  are  coming  in.  Highest  and  lowest 
temperatures,  86°  and  42°. 

Santa  Clara  Valley. 

Alameda  (San  Leandro)— Tomato-picking  is  now  in  full 
blast  and  hop-picking  will  commence  next  week. 

Santa  Ci.aka  (Cui)ertino) — Frune-drying  is  nearly  over; 
llie  long  and  continued  spell  of  foggy  weather  has  retarded 
the  drying  process  very  much.  (Santa  Clara)— The  foggy 
mornings  of  the  past  two  weeks  have  made  the  curing  of 
prunes  a  tedious  task,  and  campels  many  dryers  to  add  to 
their  stock  of  trays.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  'J2° 
and  44°.  (San  Jose) — The  weather  has  been  too  foggy  for 
fruit-drying;  the  nights  are  getting  cool. 

8an  Joaquin  Valley. 

Sas  JoAgriN  (Lodi) — Grapes  are  ripening  slowly,  and  it  will 
be  two  weeks  before  picking  in  a  general  way  will  begin. 
Almond  harvest  is  progressing  finely,  and  bean  harvesting  is 
going  on.    Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  !ll°  and  47°. 

Fkesno  (Fresno) — The  week's  weather  has  been  favorable 
for  grape-picking,  but  very  poor  weather  for  drying.  Highest 
and  lowest  temperatures,  '.M°  and  50°.  (Easton) — The  cool, 
dewy  nights  is  ideal  weather  for  making  layers,  as  the  stems 
do  not  become  brittle  enough  to  break  in  handling. 

Tt  i.AKE  (Orosi) — Grape-picking  is  in  full  blast  and  the  crop 
is  a  good  one.  (Tulare) — The  weather  is  slightly  warmer,  but 
not  warm  enough  to  suit  the  fruit-drying  interest,  as  our 
nights  are  very  cool. 

Southern  California. 

Santa  Bakmara  (Santa  Maria)— Weather  favorable  to  bean- 
pulling  and  threshing.  Prunes  are  about  all  cured.  Highest 
and  lowest  temperatures,  77°  and  43°. 

Venti  ka  (Ventura) — I^ima  beans  have  shown  an  improve- 
ment during  the  last  week,  but  the  cool  weather  is  beneficial 
to  late  beans.  The  weather  is  too  damp  for  bean-threshing. 
Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  7.'i°  and  50. 

Los  ANdEi.Hs  (Pomona)— The  foggy  nights  and  mornings 
continue,  which  is  bad  for  fruit-drying.  Highest  and  lowest 
temperatures,  i»l°  and  .50°.  (Pasadena)— An  unseasonable  and 
foggy  week  has  prevailed.  (Los  Angeles) — The  weather  dur- 
ing the  past  week  has  been  remarkably  cool ;  in  fact,  the  en- 
tire season  so  far  has  been  noteworthy  for  the  low  tempera- 
ture which  has  prevailed.  In  some  sections  along  the  coast  it 
appears  doubtful  whether  the  second  crop  of  figs  will  mature, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  moisture.  Highest  and  lovpest  temiiera- 
tures,  82°  and  52°. 

Coast  Counties. 

HtiMiioLDT  (Eureka)— The  light  shower  on  the  2!»th  helped 
vegetation  and  did  no  damage  of  any  kind.  Highest  and  low- 
est temperatures,  04°  and  47°. 

San  Lris  Obispo  (San  Luis  Obispo)— Weather  favorable  for 
all  crops.    Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  83°  and  45. 
Mountain  and  Foothill  Counties. 

Siskiyou  (Yreka)  —  Threshing  in  this  vicinity  is  about 
finished.    Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  SG°  and  37°. 

Shasta  (Shasta)— Harvesting  is  about  all  completed.  Cling 
peaches  are  now  in  the  market.  The  weather  has  been  cool 
and  pleasant  for  the  past  week.  (Anderson)— The  weather 
has  been  so  cnol  of  late  that  all  the  fruit  dryers  are  praying 
for  warmer  weather. 


From  Col.  Hersey. 

Conrernine  th<'  I'rit'e  itt  Prunes  and  Ueclaring  Who  Fixed  It. 


To  THE  Editor; — I  have  read  with  interest  your 
interview  with  "  a  prominent  merchant,"  in  which 
he  says:  "  One  of  the  greatest  errors  that  has  been 
made  thus  far  is  the  opening  of  the  fruit  market. 
This  was  initiated  by  the  fruit  exchanges  of  Santa 
Clara  valley  making  a  price  on  prunes."  I  desire  to 
correct  this  statement.  The  market  was  opened  by 
some  house  in  San  Francisco  offering  prunes  in 
every  prominent  city  from  Denver  to  New  York,  a 
/'icf  of  which  the  exchanges  of  Santa  Clara  valley 
took  no  other  notice  than  to  record  the  effort. 
Some  prunes  were  sold  by  this  house  on  a  basis  of 
41c  for  the  four  sizes,  (JOs  to  !)(ls,  and  other  sizes 
ottered  on  the  same  basis.  The  effort  to  sell,  as  we 
learn,  was  first  made  in  Denver  and  then  traveled 
eastward  to  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Pitts- 
burg, and  I  presume  other  points,  and  finally 
reached  New  York.  But  little  success  was  made, 
however,  until  New  York  was  reached.  At  this 
point  we  were  credibly  informed  that  the  trade 
were  offered  prunes  freely,  first  at  4ic  and  then  the 
price  was  raised  to  4ic.  The  Santa  Clara  exchanges 
were  then  asked  if  they  would  meet  this  condition 
with  a  few  cars  on  the  basis  of  4*c,  four  sizes,  to 
which  they  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  between 
thirty  and  forty  cars  were  sold  hi/  ahunhi/t'  unquali- 
fied contract  on  the  basis  of  4Ac.  This  was  from  two 
to  three  weeks  after  efforts  were  made  and  prunes 
sold,  nearly  all  the  way  across  the  country,  by  some 
one  outside  of  the  exchanges,  presumably  San  Fran- 
cisco houses,  on  even  a  lower  basis.  We  did  not 
then  and  have  not  since  sold  a  pound  of  prunes  of  '95 
stock  on  a  less  basis.  Other  coast  houses  were  able 
to  sell  but  very  few  at  the  42C  price,  and  to  force 
sales  lowered  the  price  to  4c  and  made  them  at 
this  low  figure.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  general 
stampede  of  the  "outsiders"  to  talk  the  grower 
into  the  necessity  of  selling  at  this  low  price  while 
he  could  get  a  chance.  We  have  not  taken  any  part 
in  it  or  been  disturbed  by  it.  We  did  not  then  and 
have  not  since  seen  any  necessity  for  changing  our 
price.  As  to  peaches  and  'cots  we  have  sold  abso- 
lutely none,  and  have  disposed  of  none  except  a  few 
to  be  exhibited  at  the  fair  at  Atlanta  and  others  to 
be  cooked  and  given  away  at  the  State  Fair  at  Sac- 
ramento. Why  we  should  be  charged  with  having 
committed  " one  of  the  greatest  errors"  is  more 
than  we  can  understand.  We  are  in  no  way  re- 
sponsible for  your  "  conservative  merchant's"  frame 
of  mind.  If  our  competitors  for  business  had  stood 
up  as  firmly  as  we  have,  keeping  r/nml  fulth  with 
their  customers  as  well  as  the  (jrotn  rs,  and  held  back 
the  "  consigning  menace,"  we  believe  the  market 
would  have  been  firm  and  active  before  this  time  at 
a  4ic  basis  and  three  times  the  amount  sold  that 
thus  far  has  been,  if  it  had  been  desirable  to  do  so. 
I  cannot  account  for  the  position  your  "conserva- 
tive merchant"  takes,  except  that,  like  a  great  host 
of  others,  assuming  that  there  is  a  big  devil  some- 
where of  huge  magnitude  and  power,  responsible  for 
all  evil,  he  straightway  attacks  the  throne  of  his 
salvation,  dancing  in  the  firelight  of  his  own  imagina- 
tion, being  himself,  however,  the  only  noticeable  imp 
in  sight.  Mr.  Editor,  your  "conservative  mer- 
chant" says  many  things  with  which  I  heartily 
agree.  I  believe  him  a  man  of  intelligence,  but 
rather  lacking  in  knowledge  of  us  and  what  we  are 
striving  to  do.  Give  him  my  kindly  consideration 
with  a  nuiih-iil  copy  of  your  next  issue  containing 
this  communication.  Respectfully, 
San  Jose,  Sept.  8.  Philo  Hersey. 


FORESTRY. 


Forests  and  Their  Influences. 

In  Prof.  J.  T.  Rothrock's  address  on  "  A  Century 
of  American  Lumbering"  before  the  Connecticut 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  he  made  the  following 
remarks  : 

I  do  not  believe  that  our  forests  add  a  par- 
ticle to  the  rainfall  of  the  country.  Let  me  be 
very  plain  on  this  subject.  If  they  do  it  has  not 
been  proven.  I  do  know  this,  and  I  make  the  state- 
ment on  the  basis  of  statistics  taken  from  the  largest 
engineering  experience  in  this  country  and  in  the 
Old  World  that  four-fifths  of  the  water  which  falls  in 
a  forest  area  is  taken  up  by  the  ground,  and  that 
four-fifths  of  the  water  that  falls  on  a  cleared  area 
runs  off.  I  am  taking  the  largest  average,  and  am 
not  talking  about  a  particular  area.  'Taking  the 
average  over  the  whole  country,  and  from  engineer- 
ing statistics  derived  from  the  Old  World,  the  above 
statements  are  verified. 

Mmli  nitiiir/  Vliiuiitc. — I  am  aware  that  I  am  tread- 
ing on  dangerous  ground  in  making  the  statement 
that  the  forests  in  giving  off  water  by  evaporation 
moderate  the  climate.  But  let  us  illustrate.  It  was 
my  fortune  to  be  for  a  number  of  years  employed  by 
the  United  States  Government  in  the  engineer  corps. 
At  the  time  to  which  I  allude  I  was  attached  to  a 


survey  on  the  western  coast  of  California.  I  felt  the 
warm  breezes  coming  in  from  the  South  Pacific,  and 
recognized  the  fact  that  they  were  laden  with  vapor 
which  was  forced  up  against  the  slopes  of  the  Sierras^ 
and  their  produce  the  grandest  forest  on  the  face  of 
the  globe.  Nowhere  else  can  such  forests  be  found 
as  those  that  exist  on  the  slopes  of  the  California 
Sierras,  and  the  warm  winds  that  force  their  way 
up  are  in  the  same  condition  as  a  sponge  that  has 
been  put  in  a  vessel  of  water  and  allowed  to  saturate 
itself— you  take  it  out,  lifting  it  higher  and  higher, 
and  pressing  it  in  your  grasp  until  all  the  water  is 
pressed  out.  That  is  just  what  is  done  when  these 
vapor-laden  winds  ascend  the  western  slope  of  the 
Sierras. 

These  winds  ascend  into  a  colder  climate,  and  the 
result  is  that  they  are  unable  to  retain  the  moisture 
they  contained  when  they  started  from  the  Pacific 
ocean,  and  it  is,  therefore,  largely  precipitated  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Sierras,  in  consequence  the 
winds  are  rainless  when  they  cross  the  Sierras,  and 
we  have  that  region  known  as  Death  \'alley,  named, 
as  you  all  know,  because  of  the  skeletons  of  men 
and  animals  that  lie  bleaching  all  over  the  land. 

Then  this  almost  entirely  dry  wind  passes  over  the 
Wasatch  mountains  to  the  western  slope  of  the 
Rockies,  and  then  across  to  the  eastern  slope  and 
hangs  over  that  portion  of  the  West  we  know  as  the 
great  American  plain.  What  is  the  result  ?  The 
vegetation  of  the  American  plain  is  of  a  contracted, 
hard,  dense,  hairy  nature.  Every  particle  of  mois- 
ture the  winds  contained  when  they  started  from  the 
Pacific  coast  has  been  rung  out  of  them,  and  you 
have  in  this  region  a  climate  of  an  extreme  range. 
I  remember  on  one  occasion  of  seeing  the  ther- 
mometer during  the  heat  of  the  day  at  90"  to  98°,  and 
the  next  morning  arose  to  find  a  film  of  ice  covering 
the  water.  This  enormous  range  of  temperature 
was  within  eighteen  hours. 

Prof.  Tyndall,  probably  one  of  the  greatest  scien- 
tific men,  in  some  respects,  that  England  has  ever 
produced,  says  that  "  Water  vapor  is  more  neces- 
sary to  the  vegetable  life  of  England  than  clothing  is 
to  man.  Remove  for  a  single  summer  night  This 
water  vapor  from  our  atmosphere,  and  every  plant 
capable  of  being  destroyed  by  a  freezing  temperature 
would  perish.  The  sun  would  rise  in  the  morning 
on  an  island  held  fast  in  the  iron  grip  of  frost." 

Now  this  is  what  really  does  occur,  not  hypothetic- 
ally  or  not  theoretically,  but  actually,  right  under 
our  very  eyes,  in  some  portions  of  the  West. 

Let  us  supply  these  facts.  Some  time  a<'o 
made  an  estimate  approximately  of  the  amount  o 
vapor  that  was  given  back  by  the  Adirondack  for- 
ests to  New  York.  Taking  the  State  reservation  I 
found  that  5,0(l(»,0()(»,000  tons  of  water  were  hung 
over  the  earth  as  a  cloud  during  the  summer,  and 
thus  prevented  the  heat  of  the  earth  from  being  radi- 
ated back  into  space.  We  know  that  the  water  is 
absorbed  by  the  earth,  that  the  plants  gather  it  up, 
and  that  we  can  measure  and  estimate  it.  There  is 
no  question  about  this.  We  also  know  that  in  the 
autumn,  when  the  sky  is  perfectly  clear,  we  say  re- 
garding the  plants  that  we  fear  may  be  frozen  dur- 
ing the  night,  "We  will  take  them  in  to  prevent  their 
being  killed  by  the  frost,  '  or  "  We  will  cover  them 
over."  We  go  out  a  little  later  and  observe  a  cloud 
and  say,  "  No,  we  will  not  take  the  plants  in.  There 
will  be  no  frost  to-night."    And  we  are  right. 

F'lrmts  milt  R in- is.— The  forestry  question  is  a 
broad  one.  Take  all  that  region  in  which  the  head 
waters  of  the  Mississippi  river  rise.  Years  ago  the 
levees  along  the  lower  course  of  the  river  werelfound 
to  be  ample.  It  was  only  occasionally  that  a  levee 
broke,  and  the  adjacent  country  was"  overflowed  bv 
water.  But  in  recent  years  inundations  have  be- 
come more  frequent  and  more  severe,  ard  it  is  be- 
lieved that  they  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  timber 
has  been  removed  from  the  head  waters  of  this 
stream.  When  any  State  suffers  from  this  cause  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  general  Government  to  protect  its 
citizens,  and  repair  the  damages  with  funds  out  of 
the  public  treasury.  The  removal  of  the  timber 
from  the  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi  river  has 
actually  started  a  national  question.  You  and  I,  and 
every  one  elso  who  helps  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
general  Government,  are  paying  for  the  damages 
occurring  on  the  lower  waters  of  that  river  by  "re- 
moval  of  the  forests  at  the  head  waters. 

We  have  on  the  Delaware  river  some  islands  that 
were  not  on  the  original  map  of  the  country.  It  has 
cost  millions  of  dollars  to  dig  these  islands  out, 
and  move  them,  in  order  to  improve  navigation. 
Where  did  all  that  soil  come  from  ?  It  was  all 
washed  out  of  the  hillsides  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
from  a  large  portion  of  this  area  the  trees  had  been 
cut  within  a  recent  period.  All  you  have  got  to  do 
in  any  part  of  this  country,  except  the  great  Ameri- 
can plain,  is  to  give  the  trees  a  chance.  The  trees 
will  grow,  and  I  think  you  can  improve  the  crop 
now  growing  on  your  waste  lands.  I  have  seen  a 
great  many  acres  in  Connecticut  on  which  you  could 
produce  the  white  oak,  instead  of  the  white  birch, 
it  is  the  waste  acres  in  Connecticut  and  in  every 
other  State,  that  are  producing  nothing,  for  which  I 
make  a  plea.  I  desire  to  see  better  trees  on  our 
land,  and  I  desire  to  see  them  scatter  their  benefi- 
cent influences  over  the  soil  and  through  the  sky, 
moderating  your  climate. 


September  14,  1895. 
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THE  VINEYARD. 


Grape  Diseases  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


By  MR  N.  U.  PiEHCE  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  30  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

More  than  one-half  the  grapes  of  the  United  States 
are  grown  on  the  Pacific  coast,  California  alone  hav- 
ing approximately  200,000  acres  of  vines.  Most  of 
the  varieties  grown  in  this  region  are  derived  from 
a  single  species  of  grape,  Vifi's  vini/rra,  which  is  be- 
lieved to  be  a  native  of  Asia,  but  which  has  been  so 
long  and  so  extensively  cultivated  throughout  Europe 
that  it  has  become  widely  known  as  the  European 
vine.  The  varieties  in  the  eastern  United  States 
have,  for  the  most  part,  originated  from  native 
North  American  species,  but  will  grow  under  almost 
all  the  different  climatic  conditions  prevailing  in  this 
country. 

The  root  louse  {Phylloxera)  and  the  fungous  dis- 
eases known  as  downy  mildew,  powdery  mildew  and 
black  rot  are  much  more  severe  on  European  than 
on  native  varieties.  Phylloxera,  so  common  upon 
our  wild  vines,  where  its  injuries  are  slight,  becomes 
a  deadly  parasite  when  transplanted  to  the  roots  of 
the  European  grape.  The  older  vineyards  of  France 
have  been  largely  destroyed  by  this  pest,  but  are 
now  being  restored  by  grafting  the  tender  European 
varieties  upon  the  roots  of  hardy  wild  vines  obtained 
from  the  United  States.  Powdery  mildew  {(Jidiiim) 
and  downy  mildew  {PefoiioKpoia)^  which  do  little 
damage  to  our  native  vines,  have  swept  over  Eu- 
ropean vineyards  like  fire.  One  reason  why  the 
cultivated  European  vines  are  more  susceptible  to 
the  enemies  mentioned  than  American  species  is 
probably  owing  to  the  long  cultivation  and  continued 
selection  of  the  more  fruitful  rather  than  the  more 
hardy  European  varieties,  the  result  natiirally  being 
a  stock  of  high-bred  but  tender  plants. 

From  the  preceding  remarks  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  main  reason  why  vine  diseases  are  more  de- 
structive on  the  Pacific  than  on  the  Atlantic  coast  is 
because  the  European  or  tender  varieties  are  grown 
in  the  former  and  the  American  or  hardy  vines  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  United  States. 

CALIFORNIA  VINE  DISEASE. 

Several  vine  diseases  occur  on  the  Pacific  coast 
which  cause  heavy  losses.  The  most  serious  one, 
however,  is  the  California  vine  disease,  which  has  al- 
ready killed  more  than  80,000  acres  of  the  most 
thrifty  and  productive  vineyards.  This  disease  may 
be  placed  among  the  most  destructive  as  well  as  the 
most  obscure  of  all  plant  maladies.  Considering  its 
injurious  nature,  the  obscurity  of  its  cause  and  the 
extent  of  its  ravages,  it  may  be  classed  with  peach 
yellows.  For  a  century  prior  to  the  appearance  of 
this  disease  in  the  localities  where  it  now  prevails, 
the  most  .susceptible  Mission  varieties  had  been 
grown  with  the  greatest  success.  As  near  as  can 
be  learned,  the  di-sease  first  appeared  in  1884.  In 
1885  many  vines  were  killed,  and  in  1886  extensive 
vineyards  were  destroyed  by  it  in  the  vicinity  of 
Anaheim,  Cal.  From  this  time  on  the  disease 
spread,  until  now  whole  vine-growing  regions  are 
denuded,  and  the  disease  is  at  work  fifty  miles  from 
the  point  where  it  began  its  ravages.  Up  to  the 
present  time,  as  before  stated,  30,000  acres  of  vines 
have  been  destroyed,  causing  a  direct  and  indirect 
loss  of  not  less  than  $20,000,000. 

Maiiifrxt'ilion.i  of  Diiimac. — The  effects  of  the  dis- 
ease are  seen  the  first  season  on  the  foliage  of  the 
vine,  but  by  the  second  season  a  reduced  growth  of 
the  cane  is  apparent.  Taking  the  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andi'ia  as  an  illustration  of  the  behavior  of  the  dis- 
ease, when  the  leaves  of  this  variety  are  attacked, 
small  yellow  spots  appear  in  the  tissue  between  the 
main  veins.  As  these  spots  enlarge,  they  often 
unite,  forming  yellow  strips,  which  broaden  and  die 
at  the  center.  Eventually  there  is  a  well-marked 
brown  stripe  of  dead  tissue,  bordered  by  yellow  on 
each  side,  leaving  only  a  narrow  band  of  green 
tissue  along  the  veins.  After  this  the  leaves  fall, 
and  as  a  result  the  immature  portions  of  the  canes 
turn  black  and  die.  The  next  season  the  growth 
is  short.  Often  the  color  of  the  foliage  is  nor- 
mal in  the  spring,  becoming  spotted  during  the 
heat  of  summer,  after  which  the  premature  fall  of 
the  leaves  and  the  death  of  the  canes  ensue  as  be- 
fore. The  following  spring  the  vine  may  fail  to  put 
forth  new  growth,  or  it  may  grow  until  the  heat  of 
the  summer  and  then  die.  This  is  a  typical  illustra- 
tion of  the  progress  of  the  malady,  which  works  in 
many  ways.  In  some  instances  the  diseased  vines 
appear  perfectly  healthy  up  to  the  time  of  the  vint- 
age, when  they  suddenly  die;  in  other  cases  they  live 
from  three  to  five  years. 

The  roots  also  show  the  diseased  state  of  the  vine 
at  an  early  period  ;  the  growing  i)oints  shrink  and 
the  rootcap  begins  to  decay.  This  decay  is  most 
apparent  in  the  parenchyma  or  soft  tissue  surround- 
ing the  wood  bundles  of  the  smaller  roots.  The  soft 
parts  rot  to  such  an  extent  that  the  cortical  portion 
of  the  root  may  be  easily  stripped  from  the  v?ood, 
This  decay  progresses  until  nearly  the  whole  root 
system  is  involved. 

When  the  malady  first  appears  in  a  vineyard  its 


attacks  seem  sporadic.  The  disease  will  show  on  a 
vine  here  and  there  or  on  several  vines  in  one  section 
of  the  vineyard  where  some  unfavorable  soil  condi- 
tion weakens  the  stocks.  Gradually  other  vines  be- 
come affected,  and  the  disease  continues  to  progress 
and  its  virulence  becomes  more  marked,  until  finally 
the  vineyard  is  worthless. 

Resistant  Varieties. —  Some  varieties  of  vines  are 
much  more  resistant  to  the  California  malady  than 
others,  but  there  is  no  variety,  so  far  as  observed, 
which  can  wholly  withstand  it.  Wild  vines  growing 
in  the  mountain  canyons  have  been  killed  by  it,  and 
the  Eastern  vines  appear  to  be  only  partially  resist- 
ant, many  of  them  succumbing  to  the  disease.  The 
difTerence  in  the  hardiness  of  varieties  has  often 
been  shown  in  a  striking  manner.  The  Mission  vine 
is  one  quite  easily  affected  ;  the  Muscat,  on  the  con- 
trary, yields  more  slowly  to  the  disease.  When  the 
malady  first  appeared  there  were  thousands  of  acres 
of  fine  Muscat  and  Mission  vineyards  in  the  region 
around  Anaheim  ;  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
Anaheim  chiefly  Mission  grapes  were  planted,  which 
were  used  for  making  wine.  Scattered  among  the 
wine  vineyards,  however,  were  numerous  vineyards 
of  raisin  grapes  of  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  variety. 
It  was  remarked  by  all  that  the  disease  at  first  killed 
only  the  wine  or  Mission  grapes,  the  raisin  grapes 
remaining  apparently  healthy.  So  marked  was  the 
destruction  of  the  wine  grapes  and  the  apparent 
immunity  of  the  raisin  grapes  that  many  regarded 
the  disease  as  a  judgment  on  the  wine  traffic.  How- 
ever, the  year  after  the  disease  appeared  among  the 
Mission  grapes,  the  raisin  grapes  showed  disease, 
and  in  the  end  the  raisin  growers  were  no  better  ofT 
than  the  wine-makers. 

Spread  of  the  Disease. — Studies  of  this  malady  have 
revealed  the  fact  that  cuttings  from  diseased  vines 
are  themselves  diseased,  and  that  the  degree  or 
amount  of  disease  in  the  cutting  is  proportionate  to 
the  degree  or  stage  of  the  disease  in  the  parent  vine. 
Cuttings  from  diseased  vines  may  root  well  and  pro- 
duce a  fine,  healthy-looking  top,  especially  in  the 
spring,  but  as  the  heat  of  the  season  approaches 
these  young  vines  show  disease,  dying  earlier  or 
later,  according  to  the  length  of  time  the  parent  vine 
has  been  affected.  The  disease  is  also  found  to  be 
cumulative  in  its  action.  The  longer  the  vine  lives 
the  more  obvious  becomes  its  unhealthy  condition, 
the  vitality  of  the  plant  being  gradually  overcome. 

When  the  disease  was  most  virulent  it  was  learned 
that  vines  grown  from  healthy  cuttings  procured 
from  outside  of  infected  districts  would  also  contract 
the  malady  and  die.  As  time  passed,  however,  it 
lost  much  of  this  virulence,  and  the  setting  of 
healthy  cuttings  can  now  be  recommended  with 
more  confidence  than  formerly.  Numerous  vine- 
yards are  growing  and  bearing  well  which  were 
started  from  healthy  vines,  while  the  disease  is  still 
apparent  in  many  vineyards  set  from  cuttings  pro- 
cured within  the  infected  district.  To  those  who 
contemplate  planting  new  vineyards  within  the 
infected  district  it  may  be  of  value  to  know  that  the 
vineyards  of  the  great  San  Joaquin  valley  can  be 
recommended  as  a  convenient  and  proper  source  of 
supply  for  healthy  cuttings.  Cuttings  should  not  be 
obtained  within  the  limits  of  the  infected  district 
unless  made  from  young  vines  grown  from  healthy 
stock. 

POWDERY  MILDEW. 

Powdery  mildew  is  one  of  the  most  common  fun- 
gous diseases  of  the  vine;  It  is  present  in  nearly  all 
the  grape-growing  countries  of  the  world,  but  is 
most  destructive  in  warm  and  humid  localities — for 
instance,  near  the  sea.  In  California  it  was  known 
as  early  as  1860  or  1861,  and  is  now  present  in  most 
of  the  vineyards  along  the  coast.  This  fungus  grows 
on  the  canes,  the  leaves  and  the  fruit ;  its  greatest 
injury,  however,  is  done  to  the  latter,  as  it  checks 
the  growth  of  the  berry,  either  entirely  or  on  one 
side,  the  parts  affected  becoming  hard.  When  one 
side  only  is  attacked  the  further  growth  of  the  berry 
causes  the  dried  surface  to  burst  open,  wholly  de- 
stroying the  fruit. 

Powdery  mildew  has  two  kinds  of  reproductive 
bodies  or  spores,  one  for  rapid  summer  distribution 
and  the  other  to  preserve  the  fungus  over  winter. 
In  the  warmer  portions  of  the  Pacific  coast  the  sum- 
mer spores  are  the  only  ones  commonly  observed. 
When  abundant  they  give  a  whitish,  powdery  appear- 
ance to  the  parts  of  the  host  affected,  and  it  is  from 
this  appearance  the  fungus  derives  its  name.  These 
white  summer  spores  are  called  conidia.  The  winter 
fruits  are  produced  on  the  approach  of  cold  weather, 
and,  unlike  those  of  summer,  are  thick-walled  blackish 
bodies,  securely  inclosing  and  protecting  the  delicate 
spores.  They  are  more  or  le.ss  abundant,  according 
to  the  climate  where  the  vine  is  grown. 

Treatment  for  Mildeir. — This  disease  can  be  easily 
treated,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  vital  portions  of 
the  fungus  grow  upon  the  'surface,  making  possible 
the  use  of  remedies  as  well  as  preventives.  A  fungi- 
cide may  be  applied  after  the  vine  is  affected  and 
still  serve  to  check  the  progress  of  the  disease. 
Sulphur  is  the  agent  used  in  nearly  all  cases,  the 
fumes  destroying  the  tender  spores  and  vege+acive 
organs.  Throughout  the  warmer  valleys  of  the 
coast  it  is  the  practice  of  some  growers  to  place  the 
sulphur  upon  the  hot  ground  at  the  windward  side 


of  the  vines.  The  heat  of  the  sun  causes  the  fumes 
to  rise  and  pass  through  all  portions  of  the  vine 
above  ground.  Other  growers  scatter  the  dry  sul- 
phur upon  the  crown  of  the  vine  by  means  of  loosely 
woven  sacks  or  from  the  perforated  bottoms  of  tin 
cans,  two  I'ows  of  vines  being  sulphured  at  once  by 
a  man  passing  between  them.  In  districts  subject 
to  the  disease  it  is  found  desirable  to  apply  the  sul- 
phur once  before  the  grapes  are  in  bloom  and  again 
when  the  fruit  is  set.  The  vineyard  should  be  sul- 
phured as  often  as  the  mildew  begins  to  appear  to 
an  injurious  extent.  No  definite  rule  for  treatment 
can  be  laid  down,  as  seasons  vary  and  the  vines  are 
much  more  subject  to  the  disease  in  some  localities 
than  in  others. 

In  the  treatment  of  vines  trained  long  and  not 
pi'uned  back,  as  is  the  common  practice  on  the  At- 
lantic coast,  an  early  spring  spraying  of  the  vines 
with  bordeaux  mixture  may  aid  in  keeping  down 
this  mildew,  as  it  will  prevent  the  infection  of  new 
growth  from  the  winter  spores  remaining  upon  the 
vine.  This  early  spring  spraying  will  also  aid  in 
preventing  the  infection  of  the  vine  by  spores  of 
other  fungi. 

COULURE. 

The  word  coulure  is  taken  from  the  French,  and 
signifies  the  falling  of  grape  flowers  and  the  imper- 
fect growth  of  grapes.  It  is  a  trouble  in  which  the 
vine  growers  of  the  entire  country,  especially  those 
of  the  Pacific  coast,  are  deeply  concerned.  The 
causes  of  coulure  are  many,  and  some  which  exist 
on  the  Pacific  coast  are  not  commonly  found  in  the 
Eastern  States.  The  greatest  and  most  frequent 
losses  from  this  disease  occur  in  the  raisin-growing 
districts  of  California  and  Arizona,  and  arise  mostly 
from  climatic  causes.  It  has  caused  much  greater 
damage  in  raisin  than  in  wine  vineyards.  This  is 
true  both  in  California  and  Arizona,  and  in  Arizona 
it  is  said  a  full  first  crop  of  raisin  grapes  has  not 
been  obtained  for  twelve  years  or  more.  The  total 
loss  to  the  coast  from  coulure  cannot  be  accurately 
estimated,  but  it  certainly  amounts  to  many  millions 
of  dollars. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  raisin  grapes  proper 
grown  in  California.  The  oldest  variety  is  the  Mus- 
cat of  Alexandria.  It  is  the  standard  and  is  proba- 
bly the  highest-bred  raisin  grape  in  existence.  It 
has  the  softest  and  most  beautiful  foliage  of  any  vine, 
and  the  flavor  of  its  fruit  is  the  standard  by  which 
all  raisin  grapes  are  estimated.  It  bears  the  name 
of  one  of  its  ancient  homes,  Alexandria,  in  Egypt, 
where  it  was  cultivated  at  least  two  thousand  years 
ago  and  where  possibly  it  may  have  originated.  The 
other  variety  of  raisin  grape  extensively  grown  in 
California  is  the  Muscatel  Gordo  Blanco,  a  variety 
originally  brought  from  Spain  and  very  closely  allied 
to  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  It  is  probable  that 
this  is  only  a  seedling  of  the  Muscat,  but  is  some- 
what more  hardy  than  the  parent  plant. 

Climatic  Conditions. — An  examination  of  the  situa- 
tion in  the  raisin  districts  of  California,  especially  in 
the  San  Joaquin  valley,  showed  that  the  dropping  of 
the  fruit  was  due  in  the  main  to  unfavorable  climatic 
conditions  at  or  about  the  time  when  the  first-crop 
grapes  were  in  bloom.  Both  the  Muscat  of  Alexan- 
dria and  the  Muscatel  Gordo  Blanco  varieties  are  so 
highly  bred  and  so  tender  that  cold  or  other  un- 
favorable climatic  conditions  wiU  prevent  the  fecun- 
dation of  the  flowers.  Both  are  prolific  bearers  but 
owing  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  cold 
weather,  and  hard  winds,  which  are  not  infrequent 
when  the  first-crop  grapes  are  in  bloom,  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  more  than  one-half  of  the  bloom  to 
fail  to  set  fruit.  The  loss  which  this  causes  is  two- 
fold. The  first-crop  bunches  are  generally  the 
largest  and  bear  the  finest  and  first-ripening  grapes, 
hence  if  they  are  injured  or  lost  it  causes  a  great  re- 
duction in  the  output  of  the  vines  and  at  the  same 
time  lowers  the  quality.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  first-crop 
bunches  which  raise  the  grade  and  price  by  making 
the  London  layers.  Further  than  this,  the  first-crop 
grapes  ripen  much  earlier  than  the  second  crop,  and 
hence  may  be  cured  in  the  sun  before  the  fall  rains. 

Need  of  Hardier  Varieties. — To  save  the  first  crop 
of  raisin  grapes  from  injury  is  therefore  the  impor- 
tant problem.  As  the  main  injury  is  done  when  they 
are  in  bud  and  bloom,  that  period  is  the  one  with 
which  we  have  to  deal.  As  a  result  of  investigations 
it  was  ascertained  that  if  the  first  bloom  could  be 
delayed  until  the  weather  became  fine  the  injury 
would  not  occur,  and  that  if  protected  from  the  cold 
or  from  other  unfavorable  atmospheric  conditions 
the  crop  could  be  saved.  These  facts  indicate  that 
it  is  the  tenderness  of  the  plant  which  renders  it 
subject  to  injury.  To  ovctcome  this  weak  point  in 
the  two  varieties  mentioned,  the  writer,  in  the 
spring  of  18!)l{,  commenced  a  series  of  experiments  in 
crossing  these  varieties  with  the  Malaga.  This  Cali- 
fornia Malaga  is  a  vine  of  exceedingly  thrifty  growth 
and  is  hardy  throughout.  Its  root  system  will  sup- 
port the  vine  in  sandy  soils,  where  the  Muscat  would 
die.  Its  leaves  are  heavy  and  large,  and  the  work  of 
leaf  hoppers  does  not  cause  them  to  fall,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  Muscat,  hence  no  grapes  are  allowed 
to  sunburn — a  source  of  large  losses.  Further  than 
this  the  fruit  makes  an  exceedingly  good  raisin, 
though  not  equal  tt>  ilie  Muscat  or  Muscatel.  The 
bunches  are  large  and  almost  wholly  first  crop,  and 
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the  berries  are  of  good  size.  The  vine  always  sets  a 
full  bunch.  Besides  the  qualities  above  mentioned, 
the  Malaga  is  free  from  coulure;  its  entire  strength 
goed  to  the  first-crop  bunches;  the  bunches  and  ber- 
ries arc  largo  and  of  good  quality;  the  color  is  light; 
and  the  vigor  and  habit  of  growth,  both  of  root  and 
top,  are  all  that  could  be  desired. 

The  work  of  Miliardet  and  De  Grasset  has  shown 
that  in  crosses  among  vines  the  variety  or  species 
used  for  pollination  is  the  one  transmitting  its  hardi- 
ness, hence  in  the  experiments  undertaken  in  cross- 
ing the  Malaga  and  Muscat,  the  Malaga  was  chosen 
as  the  pollinating  variety. 

KO'iirt  for  Ifinuhi  //yAr/V/.v. —Arrangements  were 
made  with  Mr.  L.  S. '  Chittenden,  of  the  Lucerne 
vineyard,  Hanford,  Cal.,  to  furnish  the  vines  re- 
quired for  the  work,  and  to  assist  in  the  growing  of 
the  seedling  vines  when  the  cross  was  made.  The 
facilities  tendered  by  Mr.  Chittenden  and  the  other 
owners  of  this  vineyard  could  not  be  surpassed.  The 
first  cross  was  made  in  the  spring  of  18it3  between 
the  Malaga  and  Muscatel.  Many  hundreds  of  Mus- 
catel flowers  were  emasculated  and  pollinated  with 
Malaga  pollen.  The  cross  was  effective  and  several 
hundred  fertile  seeds  were  obtained.  These  were 
sown  with  care  in  the  spring  of  1894,  and  at  present 
a  number  of  plants  are  being  reared.  The  work  of 
the  spring  of  1894  was  still  more  extensive,  between 
Ifi, ()()()  and  20,000  grape  flowers  being  emasculated 
and  cross-pollinated.  The  crossing  was  not  confined 
to  two  varieties  only,  but  several  of  the  most  desir- 
able combinations  were  made,  and  at  this  writing 
the  grapes  are  properly  maturing. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  obtain  as  large  a  number  of 
the.se  crossed  vines  as  possible,  and  when  grown  to 
maturity  to  select  those  plants  which  inherit  in  the 
desired  degree  the  hardiness  of  the  Malaga  and  the 
fruiting  qualities  of  the  Muscat,  Muscatel,  and  other 
varieties  used  in  the  crosses.  That  this  will  ulti- 
mately do  away  with  the  losses  from  coulure  in  raisin 
grapes  is  confidently  believed,  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
there  be  any  other  satisfactory  way  out  of  the 
trouble. 

It  will  re(|uire  several  years  to  grow  the  new  seed- 
lings to  maturity,  but  the  results  of  the  crosses  may 
be  hastened  somewhat  by  grafting  the  wood  of  the 
seedlings  into  mature  vines.  In  this  manner  the 
ultimate  fruit  of  the  seedlings  may  be  obtained  at  an 
earlier  date  than  it  could  be  from  the  young  plants 
themselves. 

THE  FIELD. 

Prevention  of  Hillside  Washing. 

Continuing  the  subject  of  washing  of  hillside  lands, 
to  which  reference  was  made  in  last  week's  Rur.vl, 
the  publication  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
treats  of  cultivation  and  drainage  as  means  of  pre- 
venting erosion.  The  depth  and  character  of  the 
tillage  are  very  important  factors  in  the  washing  of 
lands.  A  field  in  a  condition  of  fine  tilth  and  plowed 
to  a  depth  of  ten  inches  will  hold  two  inches  of  rain- 
fall and  absorb  it  very  readily,  and  a  soil  in  such  a 
condition  will  suffer  no  surface  washing  from  any 
ordinary  rainfall.  Where  it  is  possible,  therefore, 
land  which  is  apt  to  wash  should  have  the  soil 
gradually  deepened  and  be  kept  in  a  fine  state  of 
tilth  so  as  to  increase  the  storage  capacity  for  ex- 
cessive precipitations.  This  will  not  only  save  the 
surface  from  being  washed  and  gullied,  but  it  will 
also  increase  the  store  of  moisture  held  by  the  soil, 
which  is  of  very  great  value  in  the  time  of  drought. 
[But  in  many  parts  of  California  we  are  liable  to 
have  greater  falls  of  rain,  which  may  turn  the  whole 
loosened  surface  into  a  landslide. — Eds.  Press.] 

It  is  important  also  for  this,  as  for  other  reasons, 
that  the  soil  be  covered  with  vegetation  as  much  as 
possible  throughout  the  year,  as  the  roots  and  or- 
ganic matter  serve  to  bind  the  grains  of  the  soil  to- 
gether. In  some  parts  of  Holland  the  drifting  sands 
of  the  coast,  which  shift  their  position  with  every 
storm,  often  cover  up  valuable  farming  lands.  Vast 
areas  of  these  sands  have  been  reclaimed  and  made 
productive  by  being  covered  with  vegetation,  while 
the  roots  and  remains  of  organic  matter  hold  the 
soil  grains  in  place  and  prevent  them  from  drifting 
and  covering  up  more  valuable  lands.  Any  crop 
which  requires  very  clean  culture,  as  for  example, 
cotton,  is  exhausting  to  the  land  for  the  reason  that 
constant  exposure  of  the  surface  to  the  sun  and 
storms  uses  up  the  organic  matter,  makes  the  soil 
less  porous,  and  the  soil  particles  themselves  are 
more  easily  washed  away;  so  that,  this  clean  cultiva- 
tion is  in  its  effects  more  favorable  to  excessive 
erosion.  With  crops  which  require  such  clean  culti- 
vation it  is  very  advantageous  to  sow  some  crop  like 
rye  in  the  field  during  the  last  working  of  the  crop 
both  to  bind  the  surface  and  protect  it  from  wash- 
ing in  the  winter  and  for  other  benefits  which  such  a 
covering  provides. 

llndrrdriiiiKKir. — Another  very  effective  method, 
when  properly  carried  out,  to  prevent  the  washing 
of  lands  is  to  underdrain  the  soil  with  tile  or  other 
(li-ains.    These  drains  carry  off  quite  rapidly  an  ex- 


cess of  moisture,  so  that  much  more  of  the  rainfall  is 
absorbed  by  the  soil  and  carried  off  through  the 
drains  and  less  washes  over  the  surface  of  the  land. 
Not  only  this,  but  a  well-underdrained  field  is  usually 
dryer  and  more  porous,  and  has  a  greater  capacity 
for  absorbing  the  excessive  rainfall  and  thus  pre- 
venting surface  washing.  A  field  thoroughly  under- 
drained  with  tile  drains  will  carry  off  the  water  of 
any  ordinary  rainfall  without  any  surface  erosion. 
This  method  is  very  effective,  but  is  likewise  very 
expensive,  and  cannot  be  used  economically  in  exten- 
sive farming  solely  for  this  purpose  of  protecting 
the  land  from  washing. 

While  the  land  may  thus  be  made  more  porous  and 
more  absorbent  of  water — through  the  increase  of 
the  amount  of  organic  matter  or  of  humas,  through 
the  use  of  lime  and  other  fertilizing  material, 
through  the  deepening  of  the  soil  by  gradually  in- 
creasing the  depth  of  cultivation,  by  so  cropping  it 
that  it  shall  be  covered  with  vegetation  as  much  of 
the  year  as  possible,  and  by  underdraining  the 
land — still,  these  methods  may  not  be  sufficient  to  so 
change  the  chemical  and  physical  texture  of  the  soil 
as  to  enable  it  to  absorb  the  rain  as  it  falls  and  to 
prevent  an  excess  of  water  washing  and  eroding  the 
surface  where  the  contour  of  the  land  is  such  as  to 
promote  erosion  from  the  surface  flow  of  the  excess 
of  water. 

DintrihiitiiKj  till'  Watir  F/nir. — It  will  be  necessary 
in  this  case  to  provide  for  a  more  uniform  distribu- 
tion of  the  fiow  over  the  surface,  and  to  prevent  any 
accumulation  of  water  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  a  torrential  stream.  This  is  secured  in  a  great 
measure  by  laying  off  the  rows  according  to  the  con- 
tour of  the  surface,  .so  that  each  row  will  have  a 
very  slight  incline  of  not  more  than  from  1  to  fi 
inches  in  100  feet,  and  in  which  the  fiow  of  water 
would  be  so  slow  that  there  would  be  little  or  no 
erosion.  Theoretically,  this  is  a  fine  idea,  to  let  each 
row  carry  off  its  own  proportion  of  the  excess  of 
rainfall  so  gently  that  there  shall  be  no  erosion,  thus 
acting  as  a  miniature  drain.  Practically,  however, 
it  is  often  impossible  to  keep  these  rows  from  break- 
ing through,  and  when  the  bed  is  once  broken  and 
the  water  overflows  into  the  next  row  the  accumula- 
tion of  water  is  sufficient  to  break  down  bed  after 
bed  until  the  rows  from  all  the  field  are  discharging 
into  this  narrow  channel. 

To  overtome  this  difficulty  sidehill  ditches  may  be 
used  in  which  larger  and  more  substantial  ditches 
are  provided,  following  very  nearly  the  contour  of 
the  field,  so  that  there  shall  he  a  fall  of  from  1  to  H 
inches  in  100  feet.  The  distance  apart  of  the  ditches 
will  depend  upon  the  slope  of  the  field;  with  a  very 
steep  slope  they  should  be  close  together,  often  not 
over  6  to  10  feet  apart;  witk  a  gentle  slope  they 
should  be  at  intervals  of  \b  or  20  feet,  or  even 
farther  apart,  depending  upon  the  texture  of  the 
soil  and  the  contour  of  the  surface. 

These  sidehill  ditches  are  very  easily  constructed, 
being  made  almost  entirely  with  the  plow.  A  bank- 
is  formed  by  running  a  number  of  furrows,  throwing 
the  dirt  toward  the  middle.  The  last  furrow  on  the 
upper  side  is  cleaned  out  with  a  space  to  form  the 
bottom  of  the  ditch.  If  the  plow  is  well  handled  it 
takes  very  little  work  with  the  spade  to  make  a 
very  substantial  ditch.  It  is  well  to  get  the  bank 
forming  the  lower  side  of  the  ditch  sodded  with  grass 
to  help  hold  it  and  to  lessen  the  danger  of  its  giving 
way  during  a  heavy  rainfall.  When  the  slope  is  thus 
protected  with  a  number  of  ditches  at  the  proper 
distance  apart,  the  rows  can  be  given  a  rather 
steeper  fall  so  that  they  shall  run  out  into  the  drains 
at  frequent  intervals  and  not  have  to  carry  the 
water  so  far.  These  ditches  have  to  be  constructed 
with  care  and  have  to  be  strengthened  where  they 
cross  any  depression  or  sudden  curve  by  building  up 
an  embankment  with  sticks  and  brush  thrown  across 
to  support  the  embankment.  Unless  these  ditches 
are  thoroughly  constructed  they  are  worse  than  use- 
less, for  if  they  break  they  concentrate  a  volume  of 
water  upon  one  point  in  the  field  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  distributed  over  the  surface,  and 
this  often  forms  a  torrent  which  does  great  damage. 

It  is  essential  that  these  ditches  and  rows  be  run 
according  to  the  contour  of  the  surface  of  the  land, 
and  that  there  shall  be  no  low  places  where  the 
water  would  accumulate  and  gather  force.  They 
should  always  be  run  with  a  level,  of  which  there  are 
several  forms  on  the  market  suitable  for  this  work. 

'fn-riin'iii/  I/iUxiihs. — A  more  efficient,  but  at  the 
same  time  more  expensive,  method  of  preventing  the 
washing  of  lands  where  there  is  a  considerable  slope, 
is  to  terrace  the  fields  so  that  there  shall  be  level 
steps  upon  which  the  water  can  rest  for  a  while  and 
be  absorbed.  In  terracing  the  lines  are  run  with  a 
spirit  level,  following  the  contour  of  the  surface  so 
as  to  give  a  perfectly  level  line.  A  furrow  is  run 
along  this  line,  and  a  similar  furrow  is  run  along  a 
lower  contour,  the  distance  apart  depending  upon 
the  nature  of  the  land  and  the  slope  of  the  surface, 
as  in  case  of  sidehill  ditches.  Theoretically,  it  is  in- 
tended to  have  the  surface  between  these  two  fur- 
rows level  so  that  there  will  be  no  chance  for  the 
water  to  run  off  over  the  surface.  On  a  small  scale 
this  levelii  g  can  be  done  with  a  horse  shovel,  and 
the  land  IIpis  put  at  once  into  a  condition  to  prevent 
washing.  In  this  case  the  banks  of  the  terrace  are 
sodded  or  seeded  with  grass  to  prevent  them  from 


washing.  In  field  practice,  however,  the  soil  is 
moved  gradually  with  a  plow,  the  furrow  being 
thrown  always  downhill  and  the  soil  gradually 
worked  down  to  a  level  plain.  There  are  several 
forms  of  reversible  plows  which  are  admirably 
adapted  to  this  purpose,  being  turned  readily  froni 
a  right  to  a  left-handed  plow,  so  that  in  going  back 
and  forth  the  furrow  is  always  thrown  downhill.  It 
requires,  of  course,  a  number  of  years  of  such  culti- 
vation to  get  the  surface  into  even  approximately  a 
level  condition,  but  with  patience  and  thorough  cul- 
tivation the  soil  very  quickly  assumes  a  compara- 
tively level  aspect,  and  erosion  is  reduced  to  a  mini 
mum.  This  is  a  more  expensive  method,  ljut  if  in 
telligently  done  it  is  much  more  efficient  and  mucli 
more  durable  than  depending  upon  sidehill  ditches  to 
prevent  erosion.  As  was  said  in  the  ease  of  the  side- 
hill ditches,  unless  this  work  is  well  done  it  had 
much  better  be  left  undone,  as  it  may  seriously  in- 
jure the  field. 

Where  erosion  has  proceeded  so  far  as  to  render 
the  land  at  present  unfit  for  cultivation,  or  where 
the  land  is  not  needed  for  cultivation  and  it  is  de- 
sired to  prevent  erosion,  the  land  should  be  given  uj) 
to  trees,  herbs,  or  grasses  of  some  kind  which  will 
grow  in  the  situation. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

California  Ostrich  Farms. 

Although  the  ostrich  industry  in  California  has  not 
extended  as  its  projectors  prophesied,  and  although 
ostrich  owners  have  had  to  do  as  much  perhaps  as 
show  men  as  they  have  as  plume  producers^  still  the 
birds  have  lived  and  shown  that  California  suits  this 
notable  bird.  The  latest  accounts  of  the  Southern 
California  ostrich  ventures  we  find  in  the  correspon- 
dence of  the  New  York  Sim  and  it  has  a  possibly 
interest  for  Californians. 

There  are  two  ostrich  farms  in  California.  One  is 
at  Nor  walk,  and  the  other  at  Coronado  Beach,  the 
resort  just  across  the  bay  from  San  Diego,  kept  by 
W.  H.  Bentley.  The  farm  has  sixty-five  birds.  They 
eat  all  sorts  of  vegetables,  but  above  all  things  they 
like  oranges.  The  avidity  with  which  they  seize  and 
gulp  down  whole  oranges  is  at  once  startling  and 
amusing.  When  their  keeper  appears  with  a  fine 
orange  in  his  hand,  there  is  a  scramble  and  fluttering 
of  great  fluffy  wings.  The  fortunate  fellow  who  get> 
the  fruit  bolts  it  at  once  and  stands  blinking  his  sat 
isfaction  while  the  orange  slowly  travels  by  easy 
stages  down  his  long  throat.  Cabbage  leaves,  beet 
tops,  natural  grasses,  alfalfa,  bits  of  broken  shell, 
and  gravel  are  all  esteemed  great  luxuries  by  the.se 
ungainly  bird.>5. 

A  three-months-old  chick  stands  fully  four  feet 
high.  The  female  does  not  mature  until  four  years 
old,  nor  the  male  until  five.  The  color  of  the  young 
birds  is  brown  in  general  effect,  and  the  hen  retains 
that  hue.  As  the  cock  nears  maturity  he  turns  a 
deep,  glossy  black  and  gets  a  row  of  pure  white 
plumes  among  those  of  jet.  Down  the  front  of  each 
leg  is  a  stripe  of  vivid  red,  and  a  ring  of  the  same 
color  surrounds  the  big,  vicious  eyes,  giving  the 
creature  a  pecuUarly  rakish  and  dissipated  appear- 
ance. The  cock  is  at  times  very  ugly  to  manage, 
and  the  hens,  too,  must  be  very  carefully  handled. 
They  particularly  dislike  strangers  and  visitors  are 
always  cautioned  to  keep  a  long  way  from  the  pad- 
dock. 

HitlihliKj. — As  fast  as  the  birds  mate  the  pairs  are 
confined  in  the  paddock.  Just  after  the  rainy  sea- 
son sets  in  the  hens  begin  to  lay.  The  nest  is  a  most 
primitive  arrangement  —  merely  an  excavation, 
about  three  feet  across,  scratched  in  the  sandy  soil. 
Every  other  day  an  egg  is  deposited  in  this  nest 
until  the  hen  is  satisfied  with  the  number.  Then 
the  cock  turns  to  and  does  the  principal  part  of  the 
sitting.  Every  afternoon  at  4  o'clock  he  relieves 
the  hen  and  does  not  (|uit  the  nest  until  S  o'clock  the 
next  morning,  thereby  giving  the  female  only  the 
.short  daylight  watch.  The  usual  custom,  however, 
is  to  remove  the  eggs  to  an  incubator  as  fast  as  they 
are  laid.  In  this  case  the  hen  will  often  lay  thirty 
eggs  before  resting.  Then,  after  an  interval  of  six 
weeks,  she  resumes  her  work.  The  ostrich  farmer 
can  count  upon  three  perit)ds  of  productiveness  in  a 
year,  an  aggregate  of  seventy-five  to  ninety  eggs 
from  each  hen.  In  California  the  eggs  hatch  in  forty 
days — two  days  .sooner  than  in  Africa.  The  unmated 
birds  are  allowed  to  herd,  and  are  known  as  the 
"feather  troop." 

Pliiik'niti. — The  plucking  comes  once  in  ten  months, 
and  it  is  a  difficult  undertaking.  The  first  plucking 
takes  place  when  the  chick  is  six  months  old.  The 
feathers  are  of  inferior  quality  and  are  used  to  make 
dusters.  These  first  feathers  are  called  spadones. 
When  the  chick  is  one  year  old  its  feathers  can  be 
u.sed  for  trimmings.  At  two  years  a  good  plume 
can  be  obtained,  and  after  that  the  bird  is  a  regular 
producer  of  fine  plumes.  As  a  rule  each  wing 
furnishes  104  plumes,  while  about  125  are  obtained 
from  the  tail,  making  more  than  300  feathers  to  each 
bird.  The  tail  feathers  are  termed  "boos  in  ostrich 
slang.    An  average  feather  bird  yields  one  and  one- 
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fourth  pounds  of  feathers  at  a  plucking,  those  of  the 
cock  being  of  a  heavier  and  more  valuable  quality 
than  those  of  the  hen.  Body  feathers  are  not  taken, 
but  are  picked  up  during  the  moulting  season  and 
used  for  trimmings,  boas,  and  collars. 

The  average  weight  of  a  full  grown  male  ostrich  is 
175  pounds.  While  to  the  uninitiated  the  difference 
in  birds  is  slight,  it  is  as  apparent  to  the  breeder  as 
is  the  difference  in  sheep  or  cattle.  An  ostrich  ex- 
pert will  choose  a  compact,  large-boned  bird,  and 
the  California-bred  ostriches  are  fine  specimens  of 
this  style. 

The  'life  of  an  ostrich  is  usually  thirty  years.  The 
birds  are  sold  at  various  prices.  A  chick  common- 
ly brings  $30,  a  three-year  old  bird,  $300;  a  fine  breed- 
ing pair,  $1,000. 

The  prime  white  feathers  sell  for  $75  a  pound  at 
wholesale,  and  as  much  as  $7.50  is  often  received  for 
a  single  plume  of  unusual  excellence.  The  next  in 
value  are  the  long  black  plumes,  then  the  long  drab 
ones  from  the  hen.  The  average  value  of  the  plucking 
from  a  single  bird  is  $35,  and,  as  it  is  plucked  three 
times  in  two  years,  the  value  of  the  annual  product 
in  plumes  for  each  bird  is  about  $5. 


Which  of  the  Hens  are  Laying? 

It  is  useful  to  be  able  to  settle  this  question,  while 
the  hens  are  not  laying  so  well,  as  the  case  has  been 
when  cold  weather  set  in.  A  hen  shows  her  laying 
qualities  pretty  clearly  in  the  head.  Good  layers 
are  always  bright  and  red  about  the  eyes,  face  and 
comb,  and,  as  a  rule,  have  compact,  well-shaped 
bodies;  though  in  some  cases  they  lose  the  trim  shape 
they  had  as  pullets.  Anyone  can  easily  notice  these 
points  by  noting  birds  carefully  and  intelligently. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  "Do  all  pullets  bred 
from  hens  which  are  known  to  be  good  layers  turn 
out  well  ?  "  As  matter  of  fact,  this  is  not  so.  Hens 
very  often,  in  common  with  other  animals,  throw 
back — that  is  their  progeny  inherit  directly  from 
some  distant  ancestor  some  particular  quality.  Let 
us  recollect  that  in  their  natural  state  fowls  gener- 
ally only  lay  four  or  five  eggs,  and  start  to  incubate 
them.  Whereas  the  descendant  of  the  fiftieth  gen- 
eration toay  be,  owing  to  selection,  feeding  and  care- 
ful training,  in  the  habit  of  laying  150  to  250  eggs  with- 
betraying  the  least  inclination  to  sit.  Yet  a  chicken 
bred  from  this  advanced  bird  may  be  incapable  of  lay- 
ins  more  than  50  eggs  a  year,  and  often  many  become 
fiercely  broody. 

When  uncertain  whether  a  hen  is  laying  or  not  we 
may  wait  till  the  bird  goes  to  roost,  and  then  feel  the 
crop.  Except  in  the  case  of  a  glutton,  if  the  crop  is 
only  about  half  full,  the  chances  are  that  she  has  left 
off  laying  for  a  time;  but  if  full,  she  is  either  in  full 
lay,  or  the  eggs  are  developing  in  her.  Sometimes 
a  hen  leaves  off  laying  one  batch  of  eggs  and  she  may 
not  be  ready  with  the  next  lot  for  from  three  to  seven 
days;  yet  the  eggs  are  growing,  her  appetite  keeps 
up,  and  she  fills  her  crop.  As  a  rule,  when  a  hen  has 
a  very  small  crop,  she  is  a  poor  layer  because  a  good 
layer  eats  much  more  food,  and  the  crop  expands. 

Profit  in  the  poultry  yard  hinges  not  on  breeds 
only,  but  on  birds.  Breeds  have  certain  character- 
istics but  it  is  the  individual  which  pays  or  fails.  In 
dealing  with  the  question  it  will  always  be  well  to  keep 
track  of  each  the  bird,  and  not  rely  on  the  fact  that 
they  belong  to  this  or  that  breed.  Any  variety  can 
be  made  of  profit  to  tlie  owner  by  keeping  close 
watch  of  the  individual  birds.  But  results  must  be 
measured  with  reference  to  cdcJi  rather  than  to  all, 
and  in  working  this  out  high  averages  are  secured, 
and  poultry  are  made  profitable. 


these  indications  have  entirely  failed  me,  except  the 
one  which  follows:  With  regard  to  the  eggs  of  most 
of  the  feathered  kingdom,  if  you  pick  the  largest  out 
of  a  nest  they  are  the  ones  that  produce  males, 
especially  if  they  happen  to  be  the  first  laid.  Even 
in  a  canary's  nest,  it  is  noticeable  that  the  first  egg 
laid  is  very  often  the  largest;  the  young  from  it  is 
the  first  out,  keeps  ahead  of  its  comrades,  is  the 
first  to  quit  the  nest  and  the  first  to  sing." 

To  Candle  Eggs. 


Have  a  room  as  dark  as  you  can,  or  use  a  box  12x 
IG  inches  in  size,  painted  black  inside.  Stand  it  on 
end  and  open  one  side  eight  inches  from  the  bottom 
— all  above  eight  inches  to  be  closed.  Set  the  open 
side  of  the  box  toward  you,  and  put  the  light  inside. 
Nail  a  piece  of  wood  on  the  bottom  under  the  front 
edge,  with  the  top  of  box  back;  this  will  enable  you 
to  see  better.  The  box  can  be  used  in  any  place, 
though  a  dark  place  is  preferred.  Take  such  light 
as  you  have;  the  best  candlers  use  common  candles. 
Put  two  or  three  eggs  in  your  left  hand  and  the  eggs 
that  you  candle  put  in  your  right  hand  and  hold 
them  sideways  between  you  and  the  light  and  as 
close  to  the  light  as  possible.  Let  the  light  rub 
against  one  of  the  eggs  in  your  left  hand.  Some  are 
quite  particular  about  this,  as  the  eggs  reflect  the 
light  through  each  other.  Turn  the  egg  around  un- 
til you  are  satisfied  that  you  have  tested  it.  Take  a 
strictly  fresh  egg  as  a  standard  to  judge  by.  If  a 
place  like  the  vacuum  in  a  mason's  spirit  level  ap- 
pears on  the  upper  side  as  you  turn  the  egg,  it  is 
not  strictly  fresh.  If  this  vacuum  is  small  and  the 
egg  is  all  right  otherwise,  it  may  be  comparatively 
fresh.  A  dark  or  black  spot  indicates  a  poor  egg; 
the  white  of  stale  eggs  looks  thin  and  watery.  Re- 
member that  dark-shelled  eggs  are  thicker  shelled 
and  do  not  candle  as  easily  as  white  ones.  You  can 
only  learn  by  breaking  suspicious  eggs,  and  it  re- 
quires much  practice  to  excel. 


Feeding  Kitchen  Scraps. 


A  good  plan  whereby  the  poultry-keeper  may 
utilize  more  waste  is  to  have  a  pot  set  aside,  into 
which  all  the  kitchen  and  table  waste  in  the  shape  of 
meat  scraps,  pieces  of  bread,  uneaten  vegetables, 
etc.,  may  be  thrown.  Heat  this  in  the  morning  with 
boiling  water  and  mix  in  bran,  shorts,  provender,  or 
whatever  is  cheapest  and  most  abundant  on  the 
farm,  until  the  whole  is  a  crumbly  mess.  A  small 
quantity  of  black  or  red  pepper  should  be  dusted  in 
before  mixing.  Let  the  mixture  stand  for  a  few 
minutes  until  partially  cooked,  and  feed  in  a  narrow, 
clean  trough  to  the  layers  in  the  morning.  A  light 
feed  of  oats  at  noon,  and  a  liberal  ration  of  wheat, 
buckwheat  or  other  grain  for  the  evening  meal 
should  bring  plenty  of  eggs.  Each  layer  should  be 
sent  to  roost  with  a  full  crop  to  carry  her  over  the 
long  night  fast.  It  is  imperative  that  green  food  in 
the  shape  of  marketable  vegetables,  clover  hay  or 
lawn  clippings — the  two  latter  dried  in  summer  and 
put  away  to  be  steamed  for  winter  use — should  be 
supplied.  If  green  bones  are  fed,  they  may  be  given 
in  lieu  of  any  regular  rations,  reducing  the  quantity 
of  grain  in  proportion  to  the  q'uantity  of  bone  used. 


THE  SWINE  YARD. 


The  Hog  in  San  Joaquin. 


threshing,  however.  I  believe  in  feeding  some  grain 
from  the  time  the  pig  is  old  enough  to  eat  it.  That 
with  the  alfalfa  will  push  him  along  very  fast. 

Don't  forget  the  water.  Some  people' think  any 
kind  of  a  mud  hole  is  good  enough  for  a  liog  but  my 
experience  and  observation  teaches  me  that  a  hog 
needs  plenty  of  clear  water  to  drink  as  well  as  any- 
other  animal.  With  good  alfalfa,  a  relish  of  grain 
and  plenty  of  pure  water  regularly,  they  ought  to 
make  200-pound  hogs  at  ten  months  of  age,  possibly 
sooner.  If  this  is  accomplished,  there  is  a  profit  i'n 
the  business  if  but  3  or  3i  cents  a  pound  be  received. 
Generally  the  price  is  better  than  that. 

Mr.  Keith  does  not  advise  the  vineyardists  to  dig 
up  their  vines  to  raise  hogs.  He  thinks  the  raisin 
buisness  may  get  on  its  feet  again  sooner  or  later. 
But  some  hogs  may  be  raised  in  conjunction  with  the 
raisins  and  if  the  latter  will  not' sell  they  may  be 
fed  to  the  hogs.  On  his  ranch  near  town,  Mr. 
Keith's  tenant  is  giving  his  attention  almost  ex- 
clusively to  hogs  with  feed  as  above  indicated. 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 

Australian  Wool  Notes. 

Evidently  the  present  condition  of  the  wool  busi- 
ness suits  the  Australian  fiock-owners,  and  their 
rejoicing  is  not  altogether  based  upon  the  markets 
of  the  United  States,  though  they  are  doubtless  an 
important  factor.  We  find,  in  the  Rnral  Anstndkm, 
several  notes  which  are  significant.  Under  date  of 
August  1  the  journal  speaks  of  what  is  to  them  the 
spring  clip,  for  they  have  their  midsummer  at 
Christmas  time.    It  says  : 

Commencement  has  been  made  in  the  warmer  dis- 
tricts to  get  off'  the  season's  wool.  Fortunately,  the 
dry  spell,  which  is  telling  seriously  upon  the 'coast 
country,  is  not  affecting  the  pastoral  districts  so 
badly.  The  season  has  not  been  so  cold  or  severe 
in  the  inland  districts,  and  without  frosts.  The 
prospects  for  the  1895  clip,  as  a  whole,  is  better, 
both  as  regards  weight  of  fleece  and  selling  rates^ 
than  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  pastoralists  during  re- 
cent seasons. 

The  best  news  of  the  month,  indeed  the  best  item 
of  news,  so  far  for  1895,  is  the  decidedly  better  tone 
of  the  wool  trade.  From  the  opening  of  the  July 
sales  in  London,  up  to  the  time  of  writing,  there 
came  the  reports  that  business  is  brisk,  a'nd  that 
prices  for  both  merino  and  longwools — the  former 
especially— are  better  than  at  the  preceding  sales  of 
the  year.  The  betterment  of  values  ranges  between 
5  and  12  per  cent,  and  it  seems  likely  to  continue. 

At  the  sheep  sales  in  Sydney,  from  the  3d  to  the 
13th  of  July,  there  was  something  of  a  revival  of  good 
times  in  sheep-buying.  The  sales  were  well  attended, 
and  unusual  opportunities  abundant  for  securing  ani- 
mals of  high  quality  of  both  merino  and  long-wools, 
and  also  for  carcass  purposes.  In  a  few  cases  some- 
thing like  the  high  rates  of  old  were  paid  for  choice 
animals,  when  guineas  were  spoken  of  as  .so  many 
shillings.  These  are  exceptional  cases,  however. 
The  general  run  of  prices  for  stud  animals,  for  long- 
wools  especially,  have  ranged  low.  Really  excellent 
purchases  have  been  made  at  from  10s.  t!d.  to  two 
guineas  per  head.  Under  such  circumstances  they 
act  wisely  who  invest  to  the  limit  of  their  ability,  in 
order  to  improve  their  stock.  Sellers,  as  a  rule, 
have  accepted  the  lower  rates,  as  part  and  parcel  of 
experiences  of  bad  times. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  as  California  is  now 
having  her  first  experience  with  a  Shearers'  Union, 
the  Australians  are  emerging  from  their  troubles. 
The  Australian  says  : 

There  is  a  more  healthy  tone  also  as  between 
employers  and  shearers  in  the  country.  The  clip  of 
1895  is  likely  to  be  cut  under  more  peaceful  terms 
than  have  been  usual  for  some  years.  Both  parties, 
or  rather  those  who  foment  trouble  as  between  em- 
ployers and  employed,  express  a  desire  to  let  by- 
gones be  bygones,  and  that  all  should  work  harmo 
niously  and  peaceably  so  as  to  get  the  shearing 
through  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner. 


FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 

Varieties  of  Cabbage. 


In  an  article  on  the  cabbage  Marki  t  Gardni  says 
that  Washington  Wakefield  and  Charleston  Wake- 
field are. strains  of  the  Jersey  Wakefield  type.  While 
not  so  early  as  the  Early  York  and  Express  the 
Jersey  Wakefield  is  most  largely  grown  by  market 
gardeners  on  account  of  its  superior  size.  Of  the 
second  early  class  the  All  Head  Eai-ly  which  resem- 
bles the  All  Seasons,  is  pronounced  the  l)est.  The 
heads  are  deep,  fiat  and  remarkably  solid  and  keep 
well.  Its  growth  is  very  compact.  The  I.iate  Flat 
Dutch  and  Short  Stem  Drumhead  are  the  standards 
of  the  late  varieties.  The  Holland  Cabbage  is  quite 
distinct  from  these  and  is  very  desirable.  As  a 
keeper  it  has  no  equal.    The  bead  is  hard  and  of  very 


Separate  the  Youngsters. 

Now  is  the  time,  if  you  have  not  done  it  before, 
says  the  Riinil  North ircut,  to  separate  the  cockerels 
from  the  pullets.  There  is  nothing  to  gain  and  much 
to  lose  by  letting  them  run  together,  as  the  cocker- 
els will  only  worry  the  pullets  and  hinder  their 
growth,  and  being  larger  and  stronger  will  overrun 
and  rob  them  when  fed.  Besides  the  cockerels  will 
fight  and  worry  each  other  more  when  allowed  to 
run  with  the  pullets  than  if  kept  separate.  It  is 
also  a  good  plan  to  separate  the  old  stock,  now  that 
the  breeding  season  is  over,  until  it  is  time  to  mate 
up  the  breeding  pens  for  another  year.  The  hens 
will  now  be  in  the  midst  of  the  moult  and  are  weak- 
ened by  the  strain  upon  the  system  by  the  process  of 
growing  feathers,  and  the  attention  of  the  cock  at 
this  time  is  very  detrimental  to  their  welfare.  The 
hens  will  lay  just  as  well  and  the  eggs  keep  better 
when  there  is  no  male  bird  with  them.  So  for  these 
reasons  it  pays  to  keep  them  separate  for  the  balance 
of  the  year. 

Small  Eggs  Produce  Pullets. 

Henry  Hales  says:  "Unless  you  want  a  large 
proportion  of  cockerels  do  not  set  all  the  largest 
eggs  you  can  pick  out.  There  are  no  means  known 
by  which  the  sex  of  eggs  can,  with  certainty,  be  de- 
termined. Although  many  thought  some  sign  indi- 
cated the  sex,  yet,  after  repeated  fair  trials,  all 


Interest  in  the  live  stock  business,  says  the  Kern 
County  Eclio^  is  reviving  rapidly  and  on  every  hand 
one  hears  farmers  talking  about  a  few  cattle,  hogs  or 
sheep  on  the  side  in  connection  with  their  fruit 
interests.  In  discussing  this  subject  a  few  days  ago 
with  John  M.  Keith,  a  retired  farmer  who  was  suc- 
cessful as  a  stock  raiser  in  years  gone  by,  he  gave  a 
representative  of  the  K<-h<>  the  following  points  on  hog 
raising: 

The  first  essential  is  to  keep  the  pigs  growing  from 
the  day  of  their  birth  till  they  are  marketed.  Never 
let  them  stop  in  their  growth.  To  do  this  they  must 
have  plenty  of  good  feed  and  water.  Nothing  is 
better  than  young  alfalfa.  To  obtain  the  best  results 
one  should  have  two  or  more  fields  of  alfalfa  besides 
a  place  to  raise  grain  and  pumpkins. 

When  the  alfalfa  begins  to  get  large  and  tough, 
put  the  pigs  in  another  field  which  has  been  recently 
cut  and  irrigated.  While  they  are  feeding  on 
the  young  and  tender  growth  in  this  field  the  other 
field  will  make  a  cvo\y  of  hay.  When  it  is  cut  the 
pigs  can  be  changed  back  and  soon  the  other  one  will 
be  ready  to  cut.  If  the  number  of  hogs  kept  will 
keep  the  alfalfa  fed  off  pretty  close,  a  young  growth 
of  green  feed  can  be  had  all  the  time.  The  older 
growth  and  even  hay  will  keep  them  alive  but  they 
will  not  grow  so  fast  as  on  the  tender  growth. 

The  field  under  the  plow  should  be  planted  to  wheat 
or  barley.  After  this  crop  is  harvested,  plant  corn 
and  pumpkins.  The  grain  need  not  necessarily  be 
threshed  for  the  pigs  can  get  ihe  grain  out  them- 
selves.   In  some  cases  the  straw  will  pay  for  the  I 
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fine  grain.  The  Mammoth  Rock  Red  is  recommended 
as  the  best  red  cabbage.  It  grows  much  larger  than 
the  Erfurt  and  Red  Dutch.  A  very  remarkable  cab- 
bage is  the  Quintal  or  Hundredweight,  but  its  culture 
is  not  recommended  unless  for  exhibition  purposes. 
Under  favorable  circumstances  it  attains  a  weight 
and  size  almost  incredible. 


Exotics  at  Santa  Barbara. 

A  dispatch  from  Santa  Barbara  says  that  the 
Southern  California  Acclimatizing  Association, 
having  for  its  head  Dr.  F.  Franceschi,  formerly  a 
leading  official  of  the  great  botanical  gardens  of  Italy, 
has  been  for  weeks  busily  engaged  in  planting  in  a 
quater  block  of  ground,  containing  a  little  more  than 
an  acre,  250  species  of  trees  and  wooded  exotic  shrubs 
never  before  grown  in  this  country.  These  are  set 
out  in  pairs,  making  500  in  all. 

This  collection  of  rare  shrubs  and  trees  represents 
85  out  of  the  200  know  and  classified  orders  in 
growths  of  this  character.  Around  the  inside  border 
of  this  lot,  to  form  an  airy  and  graceful  background, 
have  been  set  500  clumps  of  the  giant  bamboo  of 
India,  a  rapid  grower,  which  attains  a  height  of 
seventy-five  feet.  This  lot,  lying  directly  on  the 
line  of  the  railroad,  where  all  the  trains  entering 
Santa  Barbara  must  pass,  is  admirably  situated  for 
an  exhibit  of  this  sort. 

In  another  part  of  the  city  Dr.  Franceschi  is  be- 
ginning to  plant  on  a  vacant  lot,  comprising  nearly 
five  acres  of  land,  the  largest  collection  of  bamboos 
in  the  world,  including  many  rare  and  unusual 
species. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Good  Bacteria. 


We  recently  gave  an  account  of  the  bad  bacteria 
which  give  rise  to  offensive  putrefaction  in  milk.  In 
the  last  publication  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  this  line,  it  is  announced  that  Prof.  Conn  has 
found  that  winter  cream  and  June  cream  contain  a 
distinct  bacteria  flora  in  the  same  creamery;  that 
the  species  of  bacteria  in  different  creameries  differ 
at  identical  dates;  that  the  species  furnished  a 
creamery  by  different  patrons  differ;  and  that,  in 
short,  the  bacterial  flora  of  the  creamery  is  under- 
going constant  change.  It  is,  of  course,  largely  a 
matter  of  luck  whether  the  cream  at  a  given  cream- 
ery chances  at  a  certain  time  to  have  the  high  flavor 
producing  species  present. 

To  eliminate  this  factor  of  luck  from  the  ripening 
of  cream,  pure  cultures  have  been  prepared  in 
laboratories  of  the  bacteria  that  sour  and  give  the 
desired  flavor  and  aroma  to  cream,  and  these  cul- 
tures have  been  used  in  practical  experiments. 
When  inoculated  into  the  cream,  they  sour  it  rapidly 
and  produce  at  the  same  time  a  desirable  aroma. 
The  use  of  these  organisms  has  extended  from  the 
laboratories  where  they  started,  in  Denmark  and 
in  Germany,  and  at  the  present  time  they  are  used 
somewhat  widely  in  European  countries.  In  other 
cases,  forms  of  bacteria  have  been  selected  which 
impart  a  desirable  flavor  and  aroma  without  ma- 
terially aiding  in  souring  the  cream.  In  this  case 
the  lactic  organisms  commonly  present  in  the  cream 
are  relied  upon  for  giving  it  the  desired  activity. 

A  Hi'iirjirriil  Btictc lium . — An  organism  isolated  by 
Conn,  and  named  by  him  Bacillus  No.  41,  has  given 
very  promising  results,  and  has  been  adopted  in  a 
number  of  creameries  for  ripening  the  cream.  In 
the  use  of  Bacillus  No.  41  a  large  culture  of  the  or- 
ganism is  added  directly  to  the  ordinary  cream,  and 
the  ripening  is  carried  on  as  usual.  The  result  has 
been  that  the  souring  is  delayed,  and  the  ripening 
may  be  continued  longer  and  thus  the  flavor  be  im- 
proved, and  a  noticeably  better  product  is  obtained. 
The  peculiar  effect  of  this  organism  appears  to  be  to 
add  to  the  butter  a  flavor  which  the  butter-maker 
describes  as  a  "quick  grass"  flavor,  such  as  he 
looks  for  in  June  butter.  The  aroma  is  not  much  af- 
fected. The  pleasant  flavor  appears  to  be  added  to 
the  butter  in  all  conditions  in  which  the  experiments 
have  thus  far  been  made. 

Impriives  All  (i'iikJcs  of  Buticr. — It  has  been  tried 
upon  poor  cream  and  upon  good  cream,  upon  fresh 
cream  and  stale  cream,  upon  sepai-ated  cream  and 
upon  gravity  cream,  in  creameries  of  the  very  highest 
character  and  creameries  of  a  very  much  lower 
grade,  and  the  verdict  in  all  the  cases  has  been  uni- 
form. Wherever  it  has  been  added  to  the  cream  for 
ripening  in  the  proper  way,  there  has  been  an  im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  the  butter  made  in  the 
individual  creamery.  The  butter  of  a  poor  creamery 
has  not,  indeed,  been  brought  up  to  the  quality  of 
gilt-edged  butter,  but  it  has  been  improved;  and 
even  the  gilt-edged  butter  of  our  highest  class  cream- 
eries has  been  pronounced  better  after  the  use  of 
this  bacillus  in  the  ripening  of  its  cream.  Indeed, 
up  to  the  present  time,  it  has  been  chiefly  the  better 
creameries  which  have  adopted  its  use. 

Will  Become  /'iijiiihir. — There  is  very  little  doubt 
that  the  ripening  of  cream  by  pure  cultures  of  bac- 


teria is  sure  to  become  more  popular,  for  they  make 
it  possible  for  the  butter-maker  to  obtain  uniformity 
all  the  year  round.  Both  the  acid  ferments  and 
Bacillus  No.  41  are  now  put  up  in  such  form  that 
they  (!an  be  readily  distributed  to  the  creameries  of 
the  country.  Their  use  is  rapidly  growing,  and  in 
the  opinion  of  some  of  our  best  butter-makers  it  will 
not  be  long  before  it  will  become  almost  universal. 


FRUIT  HARKETING. 


Tlie  Fruit  Shipment  to  London. 

The  shipments  of  fresh  fruit  to  the  London  market 
continue  and  favorable  results  are  reported.  In  an 
interview  with  a  C/nonicli  reporter,  George  H.  Apple 
of  Sacramento,  agent  of  the  California  Fruit  Trans- 
portation Co.,  gave  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  busi- 
ness. "We  began  shipping  green  fruit  to  London," 
he  said,  "  about  four  years  ago.  The  first  year  we 
shipped  about  sixty  carloads,  all  of  which  went  for- 
ward by  the  White  Star  line  via  Liverpool.  The  first 
year's  experience  was  principally  valuable  because 
it  demonstrated  fully  the  physical  part  of  the  con- 
sideration, to  wit,  that  it  was  possible  to  lay  down 
fruit  from  California  in  perfect  condition  in  London. 
The  first  year,  however,  we  met  unfavorable  condi- 
tions in  several  ways.  The  transportation  charges 
to  Liverpool  for  a  car  of  ten  tons  ran  up  to  $12.^0  per 
car  from  Sacramento,  the  point  of  shipment.  Then 
we  had  to  encounter  British  prejudices  against  re- 
frigerated fruit.  We  sent  out  sixty  carloads  that 
year,  but  the  cholera  was  epidemic  in  Europe  and 
this  and  other  causes  did  not  give  us  very  much  of  a 
financial  success. 

"Two  years  later,  which  was  last  year,  we  ex- 
ported from  sixty  to  seventy-five  carloads  of  green 
California  fruit  and  the  transportaion  charges  were 
reduced,  which  brought  the  cost  down  to  $1000  per 
car  to  Liverpool.  We  continued  last  year  to  use  the 
White  Star  line  steamers.  This  year  we  have  sent 
out  eight  special  trains,  embracing  together  approxi- 
mately fifty  carloads.  The  fruit  now  proceeds  to 
London  from  Southampton.  We  have  special  trains 
running  on  six  and  one-quarter  days'  time  to  New 
York.  At  New  York  the  fruit  is  taken  in  unbroken 
carloads  on  lighters  to  steamers  of  the  American 
line.  It  is  then  with  great  speed  transmitted  from 
the  refrigerator  cars  to  the  refrigerator  in  the  hold 
of  the  steamship,  and  the  temperature  in  the  steam- 
ship refrigerator  is  about  ten  degrees  lower  than 
that  of  the  temperature  of  the  car.  This  work 
proceeds  with  such  celerity  that  probably  not  over 
forty  minutes  is  consumed  in  transferring  the  con- 
tents of  a  car  to  the  ship.  When  the  fruit  arrives  at 
Southampton  it  is  moved  by  special  train  to  London. 
Refrigeration  is  not  employed  on  this  train,  for  the 
time  in  transit  from  Southampton  to  London  is  only 
about  two  and  one-half  hours.  At  once  our  goods 
go  to  the  market  and  arc  put  under  the  dome  and 
the  lime  lights  are  turned  on  so  that  the  fruit  is  ex- 
hibited to  the  best  possible  advantage.  From  Lon- 
don it  is  distributed  to  various  points.  There  is  an 
excellent  prospect  for  opening  up  a  market  in  many 
places. 

"Yes,  certainly  we  have  encountered  much  com- 
petition with  the  fruit  that  has  been  forwarded  from 
California,  which  is  principally  pears,  peaches,  plums 
and  nectarines.  French  and  English  pears  and 
and  German  plums,  also  English  plums,  are  in  the 
market  largely.  A  private  dispatch  which  I  have 
from  W.  M.  White  &  Co.,  says  that  after  next  week 
there  will  be  no  French  or  English  pears  left  in  the 
market,  and  that  the  trade  should  be  good  from  now 
on  until  Christmas.  Taking  it  all  around,  the  results 
this  year  are  quite  satisfactory.  The  idea  we  have 
in  view  is  to  open  up  the  English  market  fully,  and 
so  take  care  of  the  surplus  of  California  fruit,  which 
will  not  only  increase  our  sales  on  the  present  basis 
of  acreage,  but  will  cause  an  extension  of  the  fruit- 
growing industry.  We  expect  to  get  out  a  special 
train  every  week  from  now  on  during  the  present 
season,  so  long  as  we  can  get  a  satisfactory  quality 
of  fruit  to  ship.  The  greatest  success  we  have  is 
with  pears.  The  buyers  there  want  a  fancy  article 
in  peaches,  and  it  is  more  difficult  to  get  a  peach 
stock  to  satisfy  them.  Pears  are  bringing  from  9s. 
to  lis.,  and  half-boxes  4s.  6d. ;  peaches,  as  I  said, 
from  5s.  to  5s.  9d-;  plums,  from  4s.  to  5s. 

"  The  largest  receivers  of  our  fruits  in  London  are 
W.  M.  White  &  Co.  There  are  quite  a  number  of 
others.  Those  who  were  pioneers  in  the  shipment  of 
green  fruit  for  foreign  consumption  are  still  in  line. 
A.  T.  Hatch  was  the  first.  Among  the  others  who 
were  shippers  the  first  year  are  the  J.  Z.  Anderson 
Fruit  Company  of  San  Jose,  the  National  Fruit  As- 
sociation of  Sacramento,  the  Newcastle  Fruit- 
Growers'  Union,  the  Auburn  Co-operative  Fruit 
Company,  the  Penryn  Fruit  Company,  F.  H.  Buck 
of  Vacaville,  Pullman  &  McKevitt  of  Vacaville,  the 
Hemme  Orchard  and  Land  Company  of  Hemme,  and 
there  are  others.  The  number  of  shippers  this  year 
is  about  the  same  as  the  number  during  the  first 
year.  Five  to  ten  cars  are  run  on  our  special  train, 
all  being  the  California  Fruit  Transportation  Com- 


pany's cars.  The  gross  receipts  of  the  first  year 
were  about  1.32,000.  The  prices  were  fine,  but  the 
expense  was  too  great.  Pears  that  come  in  compe- 
tition with  California  Bartletts  include  what  is  known 
as  the  French  William  variety,  from  which  the 
Bartletts  originated.  This  year  as  the  French  pears 
were  setting  hot,  dry  winds' came,  which  caused  the 
fruit  to  drop  to  the  ground.  Some  further  and  more 
definite  infomation  can  be  secured  very  soon  when 
Mr.  Hutchins,  the  vice-president  of  the  California 
Fruit  Transportation  Company,  will  arrive  here.  He 
has  been  in  London  and  has  attended  the  sales  there 
"We  have  reason  to'congratulate  ourselves  concern 
ing  the  brighter  outlook.  Conditions  naturally  lead 
me  to  expect  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
instead  of  sending  forward  one  train  of  California 
fruit  per  week  destined  for  London,  that  we  shall 
send  forward  one  train  per  day.  There  are  many 
reasons  for  this.  The  expense  per  box  of  handling 
peaches,  that  is  the  transportation  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  London,  is  about  6fi  cents,  and  peaches  are 
bringing  in  London  from  5s.  to  5s.  9d.,  which  is 
from  $1.25  to  $1.40  per  per  box.  The  peaches  in  a 
box  weigh  about  twenty-two  pounds,  and  the  pei- 
carload  from  .San  Francisco  to  London  is  about  $720, 
or  at  the  rate  of  3  cents  per  100  pounds.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  competition  from  Africa  in  the  matter 
of  green  fruits.  Of  course  there  is  no  question  but 
that  the  soil  and  climate  of  South  Africa  are  adapted 
to  the  production  of  fruit  on  a  large  scale,  but  the 
seasons  are  just  turned  around  and  the  African  fruit 
will  come  into  the  market  at  the  time  when  the 
California  fruit  is  out.  African  peaches  will  reat^h 
London  in  January  and  February.  So  far  as  I  know 
there  is  no  considerable  acreage  of  pears  in  .\fric  a 
at  maturity." 


Whose  Fruit  Is  It  ? 


The  Rnrnl  N<irihir,^t  has  an  interesting  paragraph 
on  using  State  names  on  fruit  packages.  It  says  : 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  nonsense  in  the  common  talk 
about  California  taking  credit  for  fruit  produced  in 
Oregon  and  Oregon  taking  credit  for  fruit  produced 
in  Washington.  If  California  dealers  buy  fruit  in 
Oregon  they  are  pretty  certain  to  put  their  own 
California  brand  upon  the  packages;  if  Oregon  deal- 
ers in  Portland  buy  fruit  in  Washington  it  will  be 
sold  under  the  brand  of  the  Portland  buyer;  if  the 
Walla  Walla  fruit  dealer  buys  fruit  in  the  vicinity  of 
Milton,  Oregon,  it  will  be  sold  as  Walla  Walla.  Wash- 
ington, fruit.  All  of  these  things  are  done  to  some 
extent  and  will  continue  to  be  done,  but  the  great 
bulk  of  the  fruit  will  go  to  market  under  brands  of 
the  State  in  which  it  was  produced,  and  neither 
State  will  ever  acquire  any  general  reputation  by 
means  of  the  fruit  from  other  States  which  it  sells 
under  its  own  brands.  Each  of  the  States  mentioned 
can  produce  deciduous  fruit  of  the  highest  quality, 
and  the  general  reputation  of  its  fruit  will  depend 
upon  the  average  skill  and  knowledge  of  its  fruit 
growers.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  principal  reasons 
why  Oregon  fruit  is  sold  as  California  fruit  is  that 
California  fruit  is  better  known  than  that  of  Oregon 
and  so  sells  more  readily.  California  is  at  the  pres- 
ent time  spending  one  hundred  times  as  much  money 
in  advertising  its  fruit  as  Oregon.  If  Oregon  would 
advertise  its  fruit  as  thoroughly  as  California  does 
no  one  would  worry  about  Oregon's  fruit  being  sold 
as  California  product. 


The  Great  Banana  Trade. 


The  banana  trade  of  the  United  States,  says  the 
Fruit  Triiile  JoKnial,  has  assumed  gigantic  propor- 
tions, and  is  to-day  the  leading  feature,  so  far  as  re- 
ceipts arc  concerned,  in  the  fruit  trade.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  in  the  neighborhood  of 
sixty  vessels  are  enaged  in  carrying  this  fruit  to  the 
different  distributing  markets,  and  that  from  50  to 
100  men  are  employed  in  unloading  cargoes  as  they 
arrive,  it  is  safe  to  place  this  branch  of  the  fruit 
trade  in  the  front  rank. 

The  increase  in  the  consumption  of  bananas  is 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  country  fruit  stores  will 
handle  this  fruit  in  preference  to  others  on  account 
of  its  cheapness,  and  many  of  the  merchants  erect 
or  arrange  ripening  rooms,  as  much  of  the  fruit  is 
received  by  them  in  a  green  state.  Then,  again, 
when  other  fruits  have  gone  beyond  their  limit  in 
price,  the  peddlers  or  hucksters  usually  fall  back 
upon  bananas. 

Below  we  give  the  receipts  to  all  ports  of  tin- 
United  States  from  Jan.  1  to  July  31,  1895  : 

Buiuhex. 

New  Orleans. ...  .3, 14*,7S3 

New  York   2,.313,.503 

Mobile   1,44-,2{H< 

Philadelphia   1,299,79.1 

Boston   1,205,5^;! 

Baltimore   .V,)5,19,S 

Montreal   l-l-«tH) 

Total  10,024,029 


The  driest  place  in  the  world  is  that  part  of  Egypt 
between  the  two  lower  falls  of  the  Nile.  Rain  has 
never  been  known  to  fall  there,  and  the  inhabitants 
do  not  believe  travelers  when  told  that  water  can  fall 
from  the  sky. 
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T!?f  "Acme." 


A  TVlachine  for 


Perforating:   and  Grading: 
Prunes. 


It  cuts  the  skins  without  the  use  of  lye,  grades  accurately  into  two  or  three  sizes,  and 
spreads  them  onto  the  trays  at  one  operation. 

The  fruit  is  not  mashed  or  hraised  by  too  much  handliuf;,  and  tliere  are  NU  bloaters  to 
waste  time  and  money  witli. 

The  tendency  is  toward  lower  prices,  and  growers  must  use  economical  methods  if  they 
would  succeed.  The  "Acme  "  increases  profits  by  reducing  expenses.  Excellent  for  silver 
prunes  and  plums. 

The  Following  are  a  Few  of  the  Testimonials  from  Parties 
Who  Used  the  Machine  Last  Year: 

Mr.  H.  M.  BAKNfinovBU.  SAX  Jose.  Cat,.— Dear  Sir:  I  have  used  you i-  perforator  with  the  greatest 
success.  I  tind  it  ^ivin^  better  satisfaction  than  the  old  w.iy  of  dipping-  in  lye.  I  moat  cheerfully  recom- 
mend it  to  all  parties  who  may  need  a  machine  of  the  kind.   Very  respecttull.y. 

E.  S.  Whitney.  Los  Gatos.  Cal. 
Mk.  H.  M.  Bakxgkover— Dear  Sir:  Having-  used  your  machine  all  last  season,  I  can  cheerfully 
recommend  it  10  prune  growers.  It  pricks  the  fruit  evenly  and  rapidly,  and  also  grades  ^  ery  correctly. 
The  fruit  goes  to  the  drying  ground  graded  and  in  excellent  shape,  and  cures  quickly  and  evenly.  There 
are  no  bloaters,  consecixiently  no  sorting  is  needed.  The  machine  is  well  constructed  and  durable,  and  1 
:ini  well  pleased  with  it.   Yours  truly. 

J.  L..  MosHER.  Member  State  Bo,ard  of  Horticulture. 
Mu.  H.  M.  Ba  UNO  ROVER— Dear  Sir:   I  have  used  your  perforator  and  grader,  and  can  cheerfully 
recommend  it  to  prune  growers.    It  pricks  the  fruit  thoroughly,  grades  it  very  evenly,  and  does  away 
with  bloaters.  Yours  truly. 

H.  A.  Van  Dorste.v,  San  .lose.  Cal. 
FACTORY  AND  SALESROOM: 

573  SOUTH  FIRST  STREET  SAN  JOSE.  CAL. 

H.  M.  BARNGKOVER,  Proprietor.       (Write  for  Circulars.) 


DRIED  APRICOTS  AND  PEACHES  can  be  graded  by  the  -f^-f 

HAMILTON  FRUIT  GRADER 


>-4>  As  well  as  PRUNES  and  WALNUTS,  -f  4-f 

THE  ONLY  MACHINE  ADOPTED  BY  THE  CAL.  FRUIT  EXCHANGE. 

W.  C.  HAMILTON,  Patentee  and  Manufacturer, 


Factory,  451  W.  Santa  Clara  St. 


SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON, 

RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


DECIDUOUS     PRUIX  TREES 

OUR  SPECIALTY. 

The  most  Complete  Assortment  of  General  Nursery  Stock  grown  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894=95  in  Stock. 

O*  Acknowledged  everywhere  to  be  equai  to  the  best.  Guaranteed  to  be  healthy  and  tree  from 
cale  or  other  pests. 

Send  tor  Calalogue  and  Prices.   Correspondence  solicited.    Address  : 

Alexander  &  Hammon, 

Blsgs,  Butte  Countv>  Cat. 

ConnERCiAL  Machine  Works. 

TOULOUSE  A  DELORIEUX, 

Manulacturers  of  the 

California  Wine  Press, 

OLIVE  PRESSES, 

CRUSHERS    AND   STEHMERS  COHBINED. 


Manufacturers  of  the  TIRE  UPSETTER. 

AI.Ij  KINDS  OK  IRON  WORK  PROMPTLY  DONK. 


620-622  Commercial  Street, 

Between  Kearny  and  nontgomery,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Pacific  Saw  Manufacturing  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the 
HATCH   PRUNING  SAW. 
17  &  19  Fremont  St., 

San  Francisco.  California. 


Saws  and  Machine  Knives  of  Every  Description^ 

On  hand  or  made  to  order. 


TREE  -  \A//\SI-I. 

Olive.  Dip. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    VA/.    JrtCKSOIN    <fc  CO. 

Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  Z'iU  Market  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Results  prove  conclusively  that  by  the  use  of  fertilizers 
rich  in  potash  the  crops  of 

Wheat  and  Rye 

and  all  winter  crops  are  largely  increased  and  the  soil  is  positively  enriched. 
We  will  cheerfully  mail  our  pamphlets  on  Potash,  its  Use  and  Abuse  on  the 
Farm^yV^tf  ^ cos/.    They  will  cost  you  nothing-  to  read,  and  will  save  you  dollars. 

^  GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  310  Battery  St.,  San  Francisoo,  Sole  Ag:ents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


The  BEST 
RESULTS 

—  ARK  — 

What  You  Want ! 

The  Best  Results 
in  Curing  means  the 
Best  Prices  for  your 
Prunes. 

The  Highest  Prices 

Paul  I>a8t  Year  were  for 
I'runes  Dipped  in  the 

ANDERSON  PRUNE 
DIPPER. 

The.v  Cure  Quicker. 
They  Cure  Heavier. 
They  are  Cleaner. 
They  are  Better  Prunes  than 

where   any  other  process  is 

used. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  HORTICULTURAL  SUPPLIES. 


W.  C.  ANDERSON, 


455  West  Santa  Clara  Street, 


F*.  O.  Box  70Q  SrtrO    JOSE,  CrtL. 


P.  &  B.  FRUIT  DRYING  PAPER, 

★★★★FIFTH  SEASON. ★★★★ 


UNEQUALED  FOR  DRYING  RAISINS  AND  PRUNES! 

If  you  have  not  used  it,  TRY    IT  ! 


SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  FURNISHED  ON  APPLICATION. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO. 

116  Battery  Street  San  Francisco. 


WRITE 
FOR 
CATALOGUE 
NO.  \5. 


Jackson's 

Cross -Compound  Engines  and  "  Whirlpool "  Centrifugal  Pumps 

FOR  EVERY  DUTY  .\ND  CAPACl  TY. 

BYROIN    JMCKSOIN    mMCHIINE  WORKS, 

625  Sixth  Street   San  Francisco. 


f»erk:iins' 

G/\S,  OMSOLIIN E  OR  OIL 

Modern,  Economical,  Reliable. 
Leads  all  others  in  few  parts  and 
low  prices.  Adapted  to  every 
purpose  where  power  is  required. 

PERKINS  PUMP  AND  ENGINE  CO., 

H7  Main  Street  Sau  Francisco. 


ALMOND  HULLERS!  FRUITWJIQS 


 For  Sale  by  

A.  O.  RIX,  Irvlngton,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 


Tiio  standard  Maoliine 

Dlflerent  sizes  and  prices.  Illostrated  Catalogue  freo. 
TUU  BLVMYEU  lUOH  WOBKH  «iO.,  (JtmvtnaaU,  O. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

In  Our  Land  of  California. 


When  the  daylight  all  has  faded,  and  the  sun- 
beams are  at  rest ; 

When  the  last  faint  streak  of  crimson  dies  to 
ashen  in  the  west; 

When  the  god  of  day  and  glory  hides  his  face 
behind  the  world, 

And  the  earth  is  like  a  maiden  in  a  mantle 
dew  impearled, 

Then  beyond  the  untrod  spaces,  and  beyond 
the  mistv  bars, 

Jd  their  distant,  distant  places  shine  the  mul- 
titude of  stars; 

But  their  utmost,  tender  splendor,  it  is  show- 
ered on  us  here, 

In  our  land  of  California,  in  our  Summer  land 
of  cheer. 

There  is  glory  in  our  sunlight  as  it  sparkles 
o'er  the  plain. 

As  it  laughs  adown  the  valleys  till  the  val- 
leys laugh  again. 

But  it's  only  when  the  starlight  shimmers, 
glimmers  down  the  world 

That  back  unto  their  hidden  home  the  brood 
of  trouble's  hurled. 

For  who  could  harbor  discontent  when  com- 
fort's everywhere. 

When  peace  is  iu  the  tranquil  night  and  peace 
is  in  the  air ; 

When  every  breeze  that  fans  your  cheek 
seems  whispering,  "Rest  is  here," 

In  our  land  of  California,  in  our  Summer  land 
of  cheer. 

That  gray  old  mantle  yonder,  with  its  spark- 
ling diamonds  set. 

Beyond  its  utmost  border  is  the  [..and  of  Care 
and  Fret; 

And  every  star  that  sparkles  there  is  where 
an  angel  stands. 

And  every  breeze  that  whispers  bears  a  bless- 
ing from  his  hands. 

But  in  the  Eastern  country,  lo,  the  mists  are 
in  the  way. 

And  so  the  benediction's  lost,  the  blessing 

goes  astray ; 
But  I  think  if  man  will  listen  he  will  hear 

that  blessing  here. 
In  our  land  of  California,  in  our  Summer  land 

of  cheer. 

—A.  J.  Waterhouse,  in  Fresno  Republican. 


The  Stirring  of  Harmon. 


"  •  Dese  bones  shall  rise  argin  ! 
Deso  bones  shall  rise  argin  ! 
You  know  I  know 
Dese  bones  shall —  ' 

Why,  honey,  yose  not  gwine  to  skule  in 
dat  rig  for  sho  ?  " 

The  singer,  who  had  been  crooning  to 
herself  over  her  work  in  the  back 
porch,  and  turned  her  head  at  an  ap- 
proaching step,  dropped  her  hands 
limply,  while  a  look  of  amazement  bor- 
dering on  horror  stole  over  her  placid 
black  features. 

"  Certainly  I  am,  Peggy.  Why  not  ? 
I  connot  ride  comfortably  in  anything 
else." 

Peggy  shook  her  head  gloomily. 

"  I  dunno.  Miss  Jessie,"  she  said,  "  I 
dunno  nufin  of  de  styles  Norf,  but  I'd 
feel  mighty  bad  if  Colonel  Preston's 
Mis'  Imogene  or  Miss  Poyson-Smith 
meets  yo'  on  de  road  lookin'  like  dat." 

"  Nonsense,  Peggy  !  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  meet  the  whole  country  at 
once;  and  it  is  not  a  question  of  style 
but  a  question  of  comfort;  you  must  re- 
member that." 

She  spoke  indifferently,  but  she  was 
conscious  of  a  slight  inward  shiver  at 
the  thought  of  the  general  disapproval 
her  innovation  of  riding  to  the  school- 
house  on  a  bicycle  might  meet  with,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  it  had  begun  at 
her  very  door. 

She  was  a  trim,  sweet-looking  girl, 
with  pretty  brown  eyes,  a  fresh  color 
and  soft,  brown  hair  of  a  sunniness 
that  was  reflected  in  her  eyes,  and 
she  wore  a  modest,  dark-blue  frock 
that  fitted  her  slight  figure  well,  reach- 
ing just  to  her  shoe  tops,  tan  leggings 
and  shoes  that  would  not  show  the 
dust  of  the  road,  and  a  blue  sailor  hat 
to  shield  her  face  from  the  warm  Sep- 
tember sun. 

She  wheeled  the  new  bicycle,  the 
first,  the  only  one  in  Harmon,  out  into 
the  yard,  and,  mounting  it  easily,  she 
was  off  like  a  bird  down  the  country 
road,  with  the  sunlight  catching  the 
.shining  wheel,  and  Peggy  watching  her 
anxiously  and  muttering  renewed  hopes 
that  she  would  not  meet,  above  all,  the 
colonel's  family, 

Jessie  Tuthill  was  a  Northern  girl, 
who  for  the  past  year  had  been  em- 
ployed by  a  dozen  of  the  old  families  of 
Harmon,  Virginia,  to  conduct  a  small 
school  for  their  children.  Before  the 
war  Harmon  had  been  a  gay  spot, 
noted  for  its  beautiful  places  and  hos- 
pitality; but  since  then  it  seemed  to 


have  fallen  asleep,  awaiting  some  royal 
touch  to  awaken  it  again.  Jessie  was 
distantly  connected  with  the  Payson- 
Smiths,  one  of  these  old  families,  and 
so  with  that  recommendation  and 
letters  from  several  distinguished 
Northerners,  vouching  for  her  capabil- 
ity as  a  teacher,  she  had  secured  the 
position  which  the  dozen  families  had 
found  some  difficulty  in  agreeing  upon 
filling,  and  she  had  soon  won  the  con- 
fidence and  love  of  the  children  and 
the  gratitude  of  their  parents  for  her 
gentle  influence  upon  them  and  for 
their  progress.  Her  mornings  were 
devoted  to  the  younger  scholars  and 
the  afternoons  to  tutoring  a  class  of 
half  a  dozen  boys  preparing  for  college. 
She  had  been  home  North  for  July  and 
August  and  she  had  just  returned. 
How  she  had  enjoyed  those  two  months 
of  freedom  among  her  old  friends  in 
the  dear  little  home  she  had  gi-own  up 
in  on  the  Hudson,  which,  if  it  was 
small,  had  such  a  big  view  of  river  and 
misty  hills,  and  which  she  was  so  loth 
to  leave  but  that  she  would  not  stay 
and  be  a  burden  where  there  was  not 
always  enough,  and  the  position  South 
was  a  very  good  one. 

While  she  had  been  gone,  she  had 
tried  one  day  to  ride  a  girl  cousin's 
bicycle,  and  learned  so  quickly  and  en- 
joyed it  so  thoroughly  that  her  uncle, 
who  would  have  done  more  for  her  if 
the  girl's  independence  would  have  let 
him,  presented  her  with  one  for  her 
own  as  a  parting  gift;  and  now  this 
morning  she  was  riding  it  for  the  first 
time  to  the  little  schoolhouse,  three 
miles  away  from  where  she  lived,  find- 
ing it  a  great  relief  from  hurrying 
along  on  foot  as  she  had  been  obliged 
to  do  all  the  year  before,  and  yet,  with 
all  the  exhilaration  of  the  exercise  in 
the  fresh  morning  air,  still  dreading  a 
little  the  criticism  this  innovation 
might  meet  with.  For,  as  Harmon 
was  less  wealthy  than  in  the  old  time, 
it  was  proportionately  more  formal, 
and  woe  betide  the  individual,  and  es- 
pecially an  outsider,  who  dared  to  do 
anything  for  which  he  or  she  could  find 
no  former  shining  example. 

The  country  road  was  hard  and 
smooth,  and  in  spite  of  her  fears,  she 
was  beginning  to  be  quite  happy,  when 
she  heard  the  sound  of  a  carriage  com- 
ing behind  her.  She  glanced  hurriedly 
back.  Peggy's  worst  fears  were  re- 
alized. It  was  the  colonel's  wife,  both 
of  whose  daughters,  known  as  ''the 
Preston  twins,'"  attended  the  school. 
Jessie  slowed  up  to  let  the  carriage 
pass;  she  could  easily  have  outstripped 
the  lumbering  farm  horses  drawing  it, 
but  she  considered  the  moment  was 
not  favorable  for  the  display  of  her 
racing  powers,  and  she  smiled  a  cheery 
good  morning,  trying  to  appear  as  un- 
concerned as  possible,  though  her 
wheel  was  wobbling  horribly  from  her 
nervousness,  and  it  distracted  from 
her  sense  of  dignity. 

In  the  brief  moment  of  passing,  Mrs, 
Preston  regarded  her  with  astonish- 
ment and  favored  her  with  a  bow  that 
was  blood-curdling  in  its  frigidity.  The 
whirling  dust  from  the  horses'  feet 
choked  her  for  an  instant,  and  then  the 
carriage  turned  into  another  road,  and 
she  was  alone  once  more  in  the  sweet 
Virginia  wooded  country,  feeling  the 
soft  air  grateful  to  her  burning  cheeks. 

A  number  of  the  children  were 
gathered  about  the  door  of  the  school- 
house,  waiting  for  her  as  usual,  and 
they  greated  her  approach  i-apturously. 
It  comforted  her  a  little,  and  the 
morning  passed  by  pleasantly,  though 
there  was  a  suppressed  excitement 
noticeable  among  the  children.  Still, 
that  was  to  be  expected;  a  twenty-two- 
pound  safety  was  an  unheard-of  event 
in  Harmon, 

At  recess  they  all  delightedly  ex- 
amined it.  The  boys,  in  the  afternoon, 
were  equally  enthusiastic,  and  before 
nightfall  there  was  not  a  man,  woman 
or  child  in  Harmon  that  had  not  heard 
of  the  school  teacher's  wheel. 

Late  the  next  afternoon,  when  she 
had  returned  quite  tired  from  her 
work,  she  was  sitting  out  on  the  ve- 
randa I  ?  the  little  house  where  she 
made  htr  home,  talking  with  Mrs, 
Hadyn,  with  whom  she  lived,  when  a 
carriage  drove  into  the  yard. 

"It's    Mrs.    Preston,"    said  Mrs. 


Hadyn,  hastily  rising.  "I'll  just  step 
in  and  see  if  Peggy  has  that  cake  done; 
I  will  be  back  in  a  moment."  So  Jessie 
was  left  alone  to  meet  the  formidable 
censor  of  Harmon's  social  laws. 

She  assisted  the  lady  carefully  from 
her  carriage. 

"Is  it  not  a  lovely  day  '?  "  she  said. 
"  Mrs.  Hadyn  will  be  here  in  a  moment. 
Will  you  come  indoors,  or  do  you  pre- 
fer the  veranda  ?  The  air  is  so 
lovely." 

"  Thank  you,''  said  the  lady.  "  I 
will  not  go  in.  I  just  stopped  by  for  a 
moment." 

They  seated  themselves  on  the  rock- 
ers on  the  porch,  and  in  the  silence  that 
followed  Jessie  longed  for  Mrs.  Hadyn's 
arrival. 

"  I  suppose  I  may  as  well  tell  you 
what  I  stopped  about,''  said  Mis' 
Imogen,  as  most  of  the  country  called 
her,  though  she  had  been  married  for 
thirty  years. 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  murmured  Jessie. 
"  Can  I  do  anything  for  you  ?  I  should 
like  to.  " 

"No;  but  1  have  been  talking  with 
several  of  our  friends  about  your  riding 
that — that — " 

"  My  bicycle,"  supplied  Miss  Jessie, 
as  Mrs.  Preston  did  not  seem  able  to 
bring  herself  even  to  pronounce  the 
objectionable  word, 

"Yes,"  Mrs.  Preston  answered,  in  a 
relieved  voice,  "and  we  think  it  is 
hardly  dignified,  hardly  ladylike,  so  to 
speak,  my  dear  Miss  Jessie,  for  you  to 
use  it  going  to  your  school  duties,  or 
anywhere  else  in  fact,  holding  the  posi- 
tion that  you  do." 

' '  I  would  not  do  it  for  the  world  if  I 
thought  it  undignified,  Mrs.  Preston," 
Jessie  answered,  straightening  her 
little  figure  and  ceasing  to  rock. 

"Now  if  it  were  a  horse,"  said  the 
lady,  "it  would  be  different.  The 
women  of  the  Prestons,  the  Phillips 
and  the  Payson-Smiths  have  always 
ridden,  but  not  one  of  them  has  ever 
been  seen  on  a — a  bicycle." 

"But,  you  see,  I  cannot  afford  a 
horse  or  to  keep  one  if  I  had  it,  and  my 
uncle  gave  me  this  wheel  particularly 
to  use  in  going  to  school,  for  the  walk 
is  very  long  for  me  twice  a  day.'' 

"  Of  course,  of  course,  but  one  must 
think  of  appearances.  .\  woman  must 
alwaj's  consider  them,  and  we  decided 
that  some  one  had  better  speak  to  you 
and  advise  you  to  give  it  up,  if  you 
wish  to  continue  to  hold  your  present 
position  in  our  school.  ' 

"  I  do  not  think  I  shall  give  it  up," 
said  the  girl,  slowly,  "until  I  can  see 
the  harm  in  it." 

The  lady  rose,  and  just  then  Mrs. 
Hadyn  appeared,  with  Peggy  hovering 
in  the  background  bearing  a  tray  of 
tea  and  cakes;  but  for  once  the  colonel's 
lady  did  not  wait  to  partake,  though 
she  thanked  Mrs.  Hadyn  effusively  and 
she  left  not  altogether  satisfied  with 
the  impression  she  had  made.  The  lit- 
tle schoolteacher  was  so  gentle  that 
sitting  on  her  did  not  affect  her  at  all. 
She  was  as  placid  and  sweet  after- 
ward as  before. 

But  it  did  affect  her,  although  she 
rode  to  school  again  the  next  day;  and 
when  the  lessons  were  all  over,  and  she 
had  dismissed  the  class  she  was  tutor- 
ing, she  laid  her  sunny  brown  head  on 
the  desk  before  her  and  cried  softly. 
She  was  afraid  she  would  have  to  give 
it  up  after  all.  She  could  not  afford  to 
throw  away  the  position  she  held,  and 
she  did  not  see  any  chance  of  convinc  - 
ing the  social  leader  of  Harmon  that 
riding  a  bicycle  was  entirely  compati- 
ble with  her  school  duties  and  the  dig- 
nity of  her  position.  It  was  one  of  her 
greatest  pleasures,  and  it  seemed  hard 
that  from  simple  prejudice  she  should 
be  deprived  of  it.  Of  course  it  was 
foolish  to  cry,  but  she  was  very  tired. 

As  she  sat  there  alone,  some  one 
came  into  the  room,  and,  seeing  the  lit- 
tle teacher's  distress,  went  softly  up 
to  her. 

It  was  Gary  Phillips,  one  of  the  boys 
getting  ready  for  college,  a  tall,  sturdy 
fellow  of  seventeen,  afraid  of  nothing, 
always  in  some  scrape;  but  with  a  big, 
generous  heart,  and  unable  to  see  any 
one  in  trouble  without  offering  his  help 
and  sympathy. 

"  Come,  Miss  Jessie,"  he  said,  stand- 
ing a  bit  awkwardly  beside  her,  "won't 


you  tell  a  fellow  what  is  the  matter  ?  ' 

She  looked  up  smiling,  ashamed  of 
her  tears. 

"  I  have  got  to  give  it  up,  I  guess, 
she  said, 

"  What  do  yeu  mean — your  bicycle?" 

She  nodded,  her  lips  quivering  a  Ht- 
tle.  She  was  scarcely  more  than  a 
child  herself. 

"  What  for'.'  "  he  asked.  "  I  thought 
they  had  been  badgering  you  about  it. 
It  is  a  shame. " 

Then  she  told  him  of  the  call  she  had 
received,  and  that  it  was  practically  a 
question  of  losing  her  position  if  she 
persisted  in  riding. 

He  stood  angrily  beside  her,  knitting 
his  brows  and  drumming  impatiently 
on  the  desk. 

"Everybody  is  riding  North — men, 
women  and  little  children — and  if  some 
one  else  would  only  do  it  here  they 
would  not  notice  me." 

The  big  fellow  stood  lost  in  thought, 
seeming  not  to  have  heard  her  words, 
but  in  reality  they  had  given  him  an 
idea.  Suddenly  he  burst  out  laugh- 
ing. 

"Miss  Jessie,  if  you  will  give  me 
that  wheel  for  a  month,  in  exchange 
for  my  horse  Butterfly  and  his  keep,  I 
will  promise  to  let  you  have  it  back  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  to  ride  undis- 
turbed for  the  rest  of  your  life,  and  if 
I  fail  to  keep  my  promise  you  can  keep 
Butterfly." 

"Oh,  Cary,  how  good  of  you!  But 
what  are  you  going  to  do  ?  "  she  said. 

"Never  mind.  Is  it  a  bargain?" 
He  put  out  his  hand,  and  they  shook 
hands  on  it,  and  Cary  carried  the  wheel 
off,  promising  to  send  Butterfly  around 
that  night  and  that  one  of  his  men 
should  take  care  of  him  for  her. 

Cary  was  riding  the  bicycle  well  by 
the  next  day,  and  the  report  had  got- 
ten about,  without  any  one  seeming  to 
have  started  it,  that  he  had  taken  it 
from  Miss  Jessie  in  exchange  for  his 
horse  Butterfly,  which  most  people 
thought  very  foolish,  though  high  so- 
ciety in  Harmon  slept  once  more  in 
conscious  satisfaction  that  the  dignity 
of  its  educational  institution  had  been 
preserved. 

It  was  early  one  evening,  a  day  or 
two  after  Cary  had  had  the  wheel,  that 
he  suggested  to  his  sister  and  several 
girl  cousins  who  were  taking  tea  there 
that  they  should  try  it,  as  no  one  would 
see  them  at  that  hour.  Of  course, 
they  were  ready  to  do  so,  and  they  had 
so  much  amusement  out  of  it  and  the 
girls  were  so  enthusiastic  about  it  that 
the  next  night  they  came  over  to  try 
it  again  and  the  next  and  then  every 
night,  taking  turns  at  the  condemned 
wheel  and  constantly  growing  more 
charmed  with  it. 

Cary  had  sent  to  New  York  for  a 
man's  bicycle;  and,  as  one  by  one  the 
girls  became  expert  riders,  the  fever 
grew,  even  the  Preston  twins  catching 
it,  and  Mrs.  Preston,  having  been  per- 
suaded one  evening  to  go  over  and  see 
if  they  should  ap])ear  with  unruffled 
dignity,  saw  that  they  were  as  clevei- 
about  it  as  the  others.  So  clever  were 
they,  in  fact,  that,  before  the  evening 
was  over,  she  had  promised  that  they 
should  each  have  one  of  their  own  if 
Cary  would  attend  to  the  getting  of 
them. 

In  this  manner  did  Gary's  plan  pros- 
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per,  and  he  would  report  progress  to 
Miss  Jessie  every  afternoon. 

"I  shall  never  be  satisfied  till  I  have 
the  colonel's  lady  herself  on  a  wheel," 
he  said,  roaring  with  laughter,  for  the 
lady  was  very  portly. 

Three  weeks  had  passed,  when  one 
afternoon  the  twins'  bicycles  appeared. 
At  once  they  sent  over  for  Gary  to 
come  and  inspect  them,  and  when  he 
arrived  he  found  the  family  all  out  in 
front  of  the  house  trying  them  and  dis- 
cussing their  merits. 

The  twins  raced  around  the  circle  of 
hard  road  that  surrounded  the  lawn, 
and  then  insisted  upon  Gary  trying  the 
wheels  and  racing  with  them. 

"Now,  Mrs.  Preston,"  said  Gary, 
as  he  dismounted,  ''you  must  try  one; 
dont't  be  afraid. " 

"No  one  ever  dared  to  say  that  a 
Preston  was  afraid  of  anything,"  she 
answered;  "but  1  am  too  stout." 

"It  would  make  you  thin,  if  you 
would  stick  to  it,"  he  answered. 

"Do  you  really  think  so  ?"  said  the 
lady.  Bicycling  was  developing  a  new- 
interest  for  her. 

"I  have  not  any  doubt  of  it  at  all. 
.Just  try  it  once  around  the  circle. 
Come,  now,  I  promise  you  on  my  honor 
not  to  let  you  fall." 

And  with  the  twins  urging,  too,  the 
colonel's  lady  finally  yielded. 

There  was  the  clatter  of  a  horse's  hoofs 
up  the  road,  and  between  the  two  long 
rows  of  trees  that  led  to  the  house 
came  a  chestnut  horse,  with  the  little 
trim  figure  seated  on  it  sharply  out- 
lined against  the  glow  of  the  setting 
sun. 

The  colonel's  lady,  intent  upon  keep- 
ing her  balance,  though  Gary's  strong 
arm  was  about  her,  heard  nothing  of  it 
until  the  rider  drew  up  in  front  of  the 
door  and  sat  immovable  in  amusement 
as  the  lady  came  puffing  around  the 
other  side  of  the  circle.  Gary  cast 
one  triumphant  look  at  the  rider,  and 
Jessie,  who  had  come  to  call,  slipped 
lightly  from  the  saddle.  While  she 
was  herself  tying  the  horse  under  a 
tree,  Mrs.  Preston  had  also  dis- 
mounted, and,  very  much  flushed,  came 
forward  to  welcome  her. 

"Don't  you  like  it?"  said  Jessie. 
"  Is  it  not  lovely?  Oh,  I  am  so  glad 
you  are  riding;  now  no  one  will  care  if 
I  do.  And  aren't  they  beauties  ! "  she 
finished  to  the  twins. 

Mrs.  Preston  regarded  her  sharply, 
but  there  was  only  frank  pleasure  in 
the  girl's  face,  and  she  made  up  her 
mind  to  gracefully  accept  the  situa- 
tion, and  just  then  the  colonel  himself 
came  out. 

"Look  out,  girls,"  he  said,  "if  your 
mother  takes  to  riding,  I  reckon  you 
will  have  trouble  to  keep  up  with  her." 

They  wanted  Jessie  to  try  the  new 
wheels,  but  she  said  she  could  not  in 
her  long  habit,  so  she  admired  the 
twins  while  they  showed  her  how  ex- 
pert they  were  already,  thanks  to 
Gary,  and  she,  too,  had  a  chance  to 
give  him  one  grateful  look.  When  she 
was  ready  to  go,  Gary  helped  her 
mount,  and  whispered  he  thought  he 
could  safely  return  her  wheel  in  a  day 
or  two;  and  then,  with  a  happy  heart, 
she  rode  away  toward  the  red  evening 
sky. 

*****       *       *  * 

There  are  many  bicycles  to-day  in 
Harmon,  although  the  colonel's  lady 
has  not  ridden  since  that  first  time; 
perhaps  it  is  because  Gary  has  ceased 
to  urge  her  to  ride. 

"  I  really  never  believed  she  would 
try  it,"  he  said  to  Jessie  the  day  be 
took  her  bicycle  home  to  her,  "but  I 
meant  to  do  my  best  to  make  her,  and 
when  you  came  clattering  into  the 
yard  that  day  and  saw  her  on  it,  I 
could  have  thrown  my  hat  into  the 
air,  only  if  1  had  let  go  she  would  have 
fallen  off." — New  York  Ledger. 


A  simple  way  to  treat  a  burn  is  to 
cover  all  portions  of  it  and  the  surround- 
ing flesh  with  oil — sweet  or  castor  oil 
answers  very  well — sprinkle  heavily 
with  dry  flour  and  bandage  at  once 
with  linen.  The  first  object  is  to  ex- 
clude the  air  and  relieve  the  pain. 


A  French  medical  authority  asserts 
that  death  caused  by  a  fall  from  a 
great  height  is  absolutely  painless. 


Fashion  Notes. 


Round  hats  of  plain  chip  are  trimmed 
with  large  loops  and  bows  of  thin  ma- 
terial or  gauze  ribbon.  A  few  plumes 
of  aigrets  with  the  ribbon  are  a  suf- 
ficient trimming. 

Cloaks  of  crepon  have  yokes  of 
passementrie  and  heavy  embroidery. 
They  are  extremely  elaborate,  and 
some  of  them  have  half  capes  that  are 
solid  masses  of  garniture,  with  very 
full  ruchings  of  crepon  at  the  throat. 

White  muslin  is  made  over  a  silk  slip 
of  any  color  one  prefers,  and  trimmed 
with  lace,  which  forms  bretelles  over 
the  shoulders,  ribbon  of  the  same  color 
as  the  slip  being  placed  between  the 
two  rows  of  lace.  The  finishing  con- 
sists of  big  chou  bows.  The  sleeves 
are  finished  with  a  frill  of  lace. 

The  prettiest  white  collars  are  of 
soft,  creamy  mulle  and  batiste,  tucked 
in  two  clusters,  each  of  five  or  six  tiny 
tucks,  with  a  half-inch  insertion  of  yel- 
low Valenciennes  between  the  clusters. 
Both  edges,  top  and  bottom,  are 
finished  with  lace  edging.  This  is 
placed  over  a  collar  band  of  white  silk 
and  hooked  under  a  rosette  made  of 
row  after  row  of  yellow  lace  edging. 

A  new  waist  is  in  tiny  puffs  from  the 
collar  to  the  belt.  It  is  made  of  thin 
material  and  has  enormous  sleeves 
trimmed  with  tiny  puffs  set  on  the  out- 
side of  the  arm  from  the  shoulders  to 
the  wrists.  These  puffs  are  about 
three  inches  apart,  and  there  are  from 
three  to  seven  of  them.  The  sleeves 
are  gathered  into  narrow  cuffs,  cov- 
ered with  puffings.  A  puffed  collar 
and  belt,  with  rosette,  are  worn  with 
this. 

A  pretty  batiste  frock  for  a  girl 
twelve  years  old  is  in  dark  blue  with 
white  stripes.  The  blouse  bodice  is 
cut  with  a  small  square  neck,  and  but- 
toned at  the  side.  It  is  drawn  in  at 
the  waist  with  a  white  silk  belt.  The 
full  sleeves  are  gathered  at  the 
shoulder  and  finished  at  the  elbow. 
The  skirt  is  buttoned  from  the  belt  to 
some  distance  below,  in  line  with  the 
blouse  opening.  A  yellow  straw  hat, 
with  a  dark  blue  and  white  bow,  com- 
pletes the  costume. 

A  pretty  style  of  belt,  although  per- 
haps not  very  new,  is  one  that  is 
formed  of  a  two-inch  width  ribbon,  put 
twice  around  the  waist,  crossing  at  the 
back,  and  fastening  at  either  side  of 
the  waist  in  front  with  a  small  rosette, 
from  which  fall  long  ends  to  the  bottom 
of  the  skirt.  Belting  ribbon  is  more 
used  when  buckles  are  worn  than  is 
the  finer,  softer  quality  of  satin  or 
moire.  It  comes  in  all  colors,  but 
white  and  black  are  considered  the 
smartest.  The  buckles  worn  with  this 
ribbon  are  of  gilt,  silver,  rhinestones 
or  enameled.  The  patterns  vary  very 
little,  being  broad  and  narrow,  or  long 
and  narrow  or  oval.  Some  are  orna- 
mented and  some  are  plain;  all  are 
equally  pretty.  Silver  at  present  is 
very  reasonable,  but  for  those  who 
cannot  afford  even  silver,  white  metal 
can  be  had,  which  is  every  bit  as 
effective  and  is  wonderfully  cheap. 


Curious  Facts. 


When  a  cat  is  caught  in  the  act  of 
catching  young  chickens  you  can  cure 
her  effectively  by  tying  one  around  her 
neck  and  making  her  wear  it  for  two 
or  three  days.  She  will  never  again 
have  use  for  or  touch  a  chicken. 

One  peculiarity  of  pearls  is  that,  un- 
like other  precious  gems,  they  are 
liable  to  decay.  Occasionally  a  valu- 
ble  pearl  changes  color,  seems  to  be 
attacked  with  a  deadly  disease  and 
crumbles  into  dust. 

Among  the  Germans  the  badge  of  a 
married  woman  consists  of  a  little  cap 
or  hood,  of  which  they  are  very  proud, 
and  "  donning  the  cap  "  is  a  feature  of 
the  wedding  day  among  the  peasants 
of  certain  localities.  The  married 
women  of  Little  Russia  are  always 
seen,  even  in  the  hottest  weather,  with 
a  thick  cloth  of  dark  hue  twisted  about 
their  heads.  In  every  country  but  our 
own  there  is  a  sign  or  symbol  of  some 
kind  that  distinguishes  the  matron 
from  the  spinster. 


Gems  of  Thought. 


Command  is  anxiety;  obedience,  ease. 
— Paley. 

Patience  is  the  key  of  content. — Mo- 
hammed. 

After  victory  strap  the  helmet 
tighter.  — Japanese. 

Opinion  is  a  medium  between  knowl- 
edge and  ignorance. — Plato. 

Minds  which  never  rest  are  subject 
to  many  digressions. — Joubert. 

A  cheerful  face  is  nearly  as  good  for 
an  invalid  as  healthy  weather. — Frank- 
lin. 

Order  is  the  sanity  of  the  mind,  the 
health  of  the  body,  the  peace  of  the 
city,  the  security  of  the  State.  As  the 
beams  to  a  house,  as  the  bones  to  the 
microcosm  of  man,  so  is  order  to  all 
things. — Southey. 

No  man  or  woman  of  the  humblest 
sort  can  really  be  strong,  pure  and 
good  without  the  world  being  the 
better  for  it,  without  somebody  being 
helped  and  comforted  by  the  very  ex- 
istence of  this  goodness. —  Phillips 
Brooks. 

It  is  the  tendency  of  men  of  pure 
lives,  optimistic  nature  and  kindly 
sentiment  to  ignore  the  reality  of  moral 
evil.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  all 
men  are  good  or  want  to  be  good,  or 
at  most  that  sin  is  only  a  disease  to  be 
pitied  and  cured.  It  is  not  true. — 
Lyman  Abbott. 

Every  right  and  natural  responsi- 
bility of  which  you  relieve  a  man,  tak- 
ing it  on  yourself,  makes  him  less  able 
to  bear  those  responsibilities  that 
nothing  can  relieve  him  of.  If  you 
could  take  all  his  duties  from  him,  as 
we  sometimes  do,  it  would  only  make 
it  certain  that  he  would  not  then  even 
do  his  duty  by  himself. — Jean  Ingelovf. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Dried  Corn  and  Hominy. 


To  THE  Editor:  —  We  are  drying 
green  corn  for  our  own  use.  We  boil 
it  on  the  ear,  as  for  the  table.  To  cut 
it  off  the  cob  we  use  a  piece  of  tin  .3x(3 
inches,  curved  longitudinally,  with  one 
end  rolled  over  for  a  handle,  using  the 
other  end  for  the  cutting  edge,  cutting 
with  pressure  from  above.  'This  cutter 
takes  the  corn  but  leaves  the  cob,  and 
if  the  corn  is  not  very  old  it  leaves  the 
hulls  as  well  on  the  cob.  We  spread 
the  corn  in  the  sun  to  dry,  heating  it 
in  the  oven,  to  kill  insect  eggs,  before 
packipg  away. 

HULLED  CORN. 

Hulled  corn  (Hominy)  is  made  by 
boiling  shelled  corn  in  a  weak  lye  until 
the  hull  can  be  rubbed  off.  Rub  off  the 
hulls  by  hand,  throwing  the  corn  into 
cold  water  and  rinsing  in  two  or  three 
waters.  The  corn  should  then  be 
boiled  again  until  it  is  tender.  Ihni 
corn  is  easier  hulled  than  Jllni. 

Sur,  Gal.  R.  G.  BENTf)N. 


The  Kitchen. 


Canned  Quince  with  Apple. — The 
proportions  are  a  half-peck  of  quinces 
to  a  half-bushel  of  fine  sweet  apples. 
Prepare  the  quinces  as  above,  and 
cook  the  waste,  saving  the  water.  In 
this  water  cook  first  the  apples,  which 
have  been  pared,  cored  and  cut  into 
eighths,  till  they  are  moderately  ten- 
der. Slice  the  quinces  quite  thin,  and 
boil  in  the  same  water  till  they  can  be 
easily  pierced  with  a  fork.  Drain  and 
weigh  the  quinces  and  apples,  placing 
them  together.  For  each  pound  of  the 
fruit  allow  half  a  pound  of  white  sugar, 
and  place  it  in  the  juice,  bringing  the 
resulting  syrup  to  a  boil.  At  that 
point  add  the  fruit,  which  should  be 
nearly  covered  by  the  syrup;  if  the 
latter  is  scant,  add  sufficient  boiling 
water.  Bring  the  whole  to  a  simmer, 
and  let  it  continue  till  the  apples  are 
quite  soft,  when  the  sauce  is  ready  to 
be  canned  and  sealed. 

Carrots  in  Cream.  -  Wash  and 
scrape  the  carrots,  let  them  boil  fifteen 
minutes,  then  drain  off  the  water,  cut 
them  in  thin  slices,  add  boiling  milk  to 
cover  them  nicely,  put  in  a  generous 


lump  of  butter,  and  use  pepper  to 
taste.  Just  before  serving,  add  salt  to 
taste.  After  draining  off  the  water, 
slice  them  in  the  steV  pan,  so  they  will 
not  become  cold  before  the  milk  is 
added.  They  should  cook  at  least  fif- 
teen minutes  in  the  milk,  and  great 
care  should  be  used  to  keep  them  from 
becoming  burned. 

Chocolate  Marble  Cake. — Put  one 
ounce  chocolate  and  one  tablespoonful 
of  butter  in  a  cup  and  set  this  in  a  pan 
of  boiling  water.  Beat  to  a  cream  half 
a  cupful  of  butter  and  one  cupful  of 
sugar.  Gradually  beat  in  half  a  cupful 
of  milk.  Now  add  the  whites  of  six 
eggs,  beaten  to  a  stiff'  froth,  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  vanilla  and  a  cupful  and  a 
half  of  sifted  flour,  in  which  is  mixed 
one  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder.  Put 
about  one-third  of  this  mixture  into  an- 
other bowl  and  stir  the  melted  butter 
and  chocolate  into  it.  Drop  the  white- 
and-brown  mixture  in  spoonfuls  into  a 
well-buttered  deep  cake  pan  and  bake 
in  a  modei-ate  oven  for  about  forty-five 
minutes,  or  the  cake  can  be  baked  in  a 
sheet  and  iced  with  a  chocolate  or 
white  icing. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


To  clean  bamboo  furniture,  use  a 
brush  dipped  in  salt  water. 

To  clean  zinc,  wet  it  over  with 
vinegar,  let  it  remain  a  few  minutes, 
then  wash  off. 

Dip  your  brooms  in  a  kettle  of  strong 
suds  every  week  or  two;  they  will  last 
longer  and  be  easier  on  the  carpets. 

A  tablespoon  of  powdered  alum 
sprinkled  in  a  barrel  of  water  will 
precipitate  all  impurities  to  the  bot- 
tom. 

For  stains  in  matting  from  grease, 
wet  the  spot  with  alcohol,  then  rub  on 
white  castile  soap.  Let  this  dry  in  a 
cake  and  then  wash  oft'  with  warm  salt 
water. 

When  cleaning  house  it  is  convenient 
to  have  a  stick  with  a  deep  notch  in 
the  end  with  which  to  lift  picture  wires 
and  cords  off  their  hooks.  It  saves 
much  climbing  up  and  down. 

Sore  or  inflamed  eyes  are  relieved  by 
bathing  in  tepid  or  warm  water  in  which 
a  little  salt  has  been  dissolved.  An 
individual  towel  should  be  used  in  all 
such  cases — never  one  which  is  used  in 
common  by  members  of  the  family. 

To  clean  oilcloth  and  linoleum  use 
cold  tea,  which  is  better  than  soap 
for  the  purpose.  Then  polish  with  lin- 
seed oil  and  a  little  turpentine.  Worn 
spots  paint  over,  and  the  life  of  the 
covering  may  be  greatly  prolonged. 

In  summer  time  children  and  girls  of 
larger  growth  are  apt  to  have  their 
white  dresses  injured  by  grass  stain. 
One  of  the  best  remedies,  indeed,  it  is 
the  only  effective  one,  for  removing 
these  stains  is  to  rub  molasses  on  them 
thoroughly,  letting  it  remain  until  the 
garments  are  washed  in  the  usual  way, 
when  it  will  be  seen  that  the  dark-green 
stains  have  disappeared. 

Fruit  soups  are  more  common  abroad 
than  here.  I'hey  are  served  cold,  of 
course,  and  are  a  pleasant  and  easily- 
prepared  novelty  for  the  company  sum- 
mer luncheon.  Mrs.  Rorer's  receipt 
for  cherry  soup  calls  for  one  quart  of  sour 
cherries  and  one  quart  of  cold  water 
over  the  fire.  When  boiling  add  half  a 
cup  of  sugar  and  press  through  a 
colander  and  return  to  the  fire.  Moisten 
one  tablespoonful  of  arrowroot,  add 
it  to  the  boiling  mixture,  cook  a  moment, 
add  one  tablespoonful  lemon  juice  and 
turn  out  to  cool.  Serve  cold  in  glasses 
with  a  little  cracked  ice. 

Mrs.  Rorer  is  an  ardent  advocate  of 
the  whole  wheat  flour.  "  Bread,"  she 
says,  "  made  from  this  flour  not  only 
contains  seventy-five  per  cent  more 
nourishment  than  white  bread,  but  it  is 
nature's  own  remedy  for  dyspepsia  and 
kindred  ailments,  brought  on  by  excess 
of  starch  in  white  flour  bread.  Apo- 
plexy and  Bright's  disease  can  be 
traced  in  many  cases  to  an  excessive 
use  of  starchy  food.  Entire  wheat  bread 
is  so  rich  in  flavor,  palatability  and 
nourishment  that  only  a  few  weeks 
regular  use  of  it  suffices  to  make  all 
ther  bread  taste  flat,  insipid  and 
unsatisfying." 
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A  New  Species  of  Bear. 

A  bear  that  seems  to  be  certainly  a 
new  variety,  and  is  regarded  by  some 
as  a  distinct  species,  is  reported  from 
Alaska,  where  it  frequents  the  vicinity 
of  the  Mount  St.  Elias  glaciers.  It  is 
of  moderate  size  and  is  thus  described 
by  W.  H.  Dall,  the  naturalist : 

"The  general  color  of  the  animal  re- 
sembles that  of  a  silver  fox.  The  fur  is 
not  very  long,  but  remarkably  soft 
and  with  a  rich  under-fur  of  a  bluish- 
black  shade,  numbers  of  the  longer 
hairs  being  white,  or  having  the  distal 
half  white  and  the  bastal  part  slaty. 
The  dorsal  line  from  the  tip  of  the  nose 
to  the  rump,  the  back  of  the  very  short 
ears,  and  the  outer  faces  of  the  limbs, 
are  jet  black.  Numerous  long  white 
hairs  issue  from  the  ears;  black  and 
silver  is  the  prevalent  pelage  of  the 
sides,  neck  and  rump;  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  belly  and  the  sinuses  behind 
the  limbs  are  grayish-white,  or  even 
nearly  pure  white,  T  am  told,  in  some 
cases.  The  sides  of  the  muzzle  and  the 
lower  anterior  part  of  the  cheeks  are  of 
a  bright  tan  color — a  character  I  have 
not  seen  in  any  other  American  bear, 
and  this  character  is  said  to  be  in- 
variable. There  is  no  tint  of  brown 
eksewhere  in  the  pelage.  There  is  no 
tail  visible  on  the  pelts.  The  claws 
are  small,  very  much  curved,  sharp, 
black  above  and  lighter  below;  the 
animal  evidently  can  climb  trees,  which 
the  brown  bear  cannot  do. 

"This  bear  is  known  to  range  about 
the  St.  Elias  glaciers,  especially  near 
Yakutat,  and  a  single  specimen  has 
been  killed  on  the  mountains  as  far 
east  as  Juneau.  About  thirty-five 
skins  have  been  brought  to  Sitka, 
mostly  from  Yakutat.  A  mounted 
skin,  the  only  one  known  as  yet  (said 
to  contain  the  skull)  is  in  the  possession 
of  F.  A.  Bartlett,  of  Port  Townsend, 
Wash."  

One  Hundred  Miles  an  Hour. 


There  is  now  being  built  at  the  Bald- 
win Locomotive  Works  in  Philadelphia 
an  ordinary  locomotive  with  driving 
wheels  of  five  feet  diameter,  which  the 
inventor  says  will,  as  soon  as  com- 
pleted, draw  a  train  of  cars  from  Phila- 
delphia to  New  York  in  one  hour.  The 
Baldwins  have  nothing  to  say.  They 
are  simply  building  it  for  W.  T.  Hol- 
man  of  Minneapolis,  an  inventor,  who 
has  designed  the  machine.  The  loco- 
motive is  not  to  be  set  on  the  rails  as 
engines  ordinarily  are.  It  is  to  be 
placed  on  what  are  known  as  the 
Holman  friction-geared  trucks,  which 
will  raise  it  thirty  inches.  The  inventor 
says  : 

"  It  will  be  just  like  any  engine, 
except  that  each  of  its  driving  wheels 
will  rest  on  and  between  two  smaller 
wheels,  which  in  turn  will  rest  on  and 
between  three  other  wheels  that  finally 
rest  on  the  raiis.  The  instant  the 
drivers  of  the  locomotive  begin  to  turn 
they  necessarily  through  friction  give 
an  opposite  rotary  motion  to  the  small 
wheels  on  which  they  rest.  The  natural 
and  inevitable  result  is  that  one  revo- 
lution of  the  locomotive's  driving  wheels 
by  this  multiplicity  of  wheels  in 
pyramid  form  carries  the  engine  just 
twice  as  far  forward  in  a  single  revolu- 
tion of  the  wheels  as  if  they  were  on 
the  track  themselves." 


A  French  geographical  society  pro- 
poses to  divide  the  face  of  the  clock 
into  10  hours  of  10  minutes  and  100 
seconds  each.  This  is  to  make  time 
uniform  with  the  decimal  system  or 
count  by  tens.  The  count  by  twelves 
which  now  shows  on  the  face  of  the 
clock  survives  from  the  earliest  time — 
probably  from  long  before  the  invention 
of  letters. 

Deafne88  Cauiiot  Be  Cured 

By  local  applications,  as  they  cannot  reach  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  car.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  cure  deafness,  and  that  is  by  constitu- 
tional remedies.  Deafness  is  caused  by  an  In- 
flamed condition  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  eusta- 
chian tube.  When  this  tube  is  inflamed  you  have 
a  rumbling  sound  or  imperfact  hearing,  and  when 
it  is  entirely  closed  deafness  is  the  result,  and  un- 
less the  inttammatton  can  be  taUeu  out  and  this 
tube  restored  to  its  normal  condition,  hearing  will 
be  destroyed  forever  .Vine  cases  out  of  ten  are 
caused  by  catarrh,  which  is  nothing  but  an  in- 
flamed condition  of  the  mucous  surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case 
of  deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  cannot  be 
cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure,  Send  for  circulars; 
free.  F.  J.  CHENKYife  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

49-So1d  by  druggists,  7ac. 


A    REFRACTINO    TELESCOPE    iS    tO  be 

built  for  the  end-of-the-century  World's 
Fair  in  Paris,  having  an  aperture  of 
forty-eight  inches.  The  Yerkes  tele- 
scope, soon  to  be  set  up  at  Laki- 
Geneva,  Wis.,  for  the  University  of 
Chicago,  will  have  an  aperture  of  forty 
inches,  and  that  of  the  Lick  telescope 
at  Mt.  Hamilton,  this  State  (the  largest 
refractor  now  in  service  in  the  world) 
is  thirty-six.  But  it  is  proposed  to 
have  the  tube  of  the  French  glass  im- 
movable in  a  horizontal  position,  and 
to  throw  into  it  images  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  by  means  of  a  siderostat  or 
heliostat,  a  huge  mirror,  outside  of  the 
observatory  and  adjustable,  so  as  to 
take  a  ray  of  light  from  a  moving  body 
and  continually  reflect  it  in  precisely 
the  same  direction.  The  main  story  of 
this  great  project  has  been  confirmed 
by  Ambrose  Swazey,  of  the  firm  of 
Warner  &  Swazey,  who  make  telescope 
mountings,  but  there  are  reasons  for 
doubting  whether  the  undertaking  will 
yield  any  better  results  than  our  Cali- 
fornia telescope,  if  as  good. 


Some  women  who  live  in  the  country,  ^ 
at  some  seasons  have  to  depend  ou  & 

5  hard  water  for  cleaning  purposes.   As  g 

0  soap  has  very  little  effect  in  making  ii  g 

6  soft,  the  work  of  keeping  things  clean  ® 
g  is  made  harder  than  ever.  Over  u  ^ 
Q  million  women  know  now  and  more  ^ 
^  ought  to  know  that  ^ 

1  Washing  Powder  I 

§  can  be  used  successfully  with  the  S 
S  b;irdest  water.  It  is  a  time  saver,  labur  S 
M  xavrr,  aud  money  saver,  and  espectaCli/  g 

5  in  the  dairy.  Nothing  cuts  the  grease  ^ 
§  ou  milk  pails,  pans,  A-e.,  so  thoroughly  ' 

6  and  keeps  the  milk  room  so  sweet  ' 
V  and  clean.  Sold  everywhere  in  large  | 
§  packages  at  25  cents. 

MOLD  DrsT  Washing  Powder  has 
an  additional  value  to  the  farmer  for 
destroying  Insects.  Send  us  your  nami- 
anil  address  and  we  will  mail  you  an 
Important  booklet  contaiiiini;  recli>es 
tor  making  kerosene  (■luu/nions,  for 
Sprayiuy  crops  and  treesand  live  stock. 

THE  N.   K.  FAIRBANK  CO., 

Chicago,  St.  Louis,  New  York, 
B((st«n,  Philadelphia. 


ONE  MAN  P  P  P 
30  TONS. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  drying-ground  force 
one  man  can,  with  the  Pacific  Prune  Perforator, 
clean  and  perforate  the  skins  of  thirty  tons  of 
fresh  jjrunes  or  any  other  fruit  in  a  day,  the  work 
all  being  done  on  the  drying  ground  or  in  the 
orchard.  No  fuel;  noHre;  no  lye;  no  hot  water; 
but  little  cold  water;  no  bloaters.  It  is  by  far  the 
cheapest  machine  on  the  market  and  equal  to  the 
best.   Four  sizes.   Send  for  circular  to 

Sperry  Wire  Works, 

7IS  nission  Street   San  Francisco. 

D/AVy  I  D  IN.  HMVAy  LEY, 

;UH  .Markft  Street. 

GROCERY  OUTFITS, 

SCALES,  COFFEE  MILL5,  MONEY  DRAWERS, 
NATIONAL  GASH  REGISTERS. 

 ALSO  

NEW  AND  SECOND  -  HAND  SAFES. 

BICVCLES. 


U   I68tl8  DRUMMST  S.F.V/ 


THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  REMEDY 


CURE 


FOR  MAN  OR  BEAST. 

Certain  In  Its  effect.s  imdiiever  blls 
Head  proofs  below 

KENDALL'S  SPAVIN 

Ui.LKi  oisT,  L.  I..  N.  Y.,  Jan.  !.">.  1S91. 
Dr.  B.  J.  EicNnALL  Co.— I  bought  a  splendid  bay 
horse  some  time  auo  \vlth  a  SpnTiii.  I  got  him 
for  t30.  I  used  Kendall's  Spavlu  Cure.  The 
Spavin  Is  gone  now  and  I  have  been  offered  tl50 
for  the  same  borse.  I  only  had  lihn  nine  weeks, 
so  I  got  $120  for  using  $2  worth  of  Kendall's  Spavin 
Curok  W.  S.  M  iiisnES. 

KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE 

.Sfif.i.bv.  Mk  li.,  Dec.  Ifi  IHHS. 
Dr  B.  J.  Kesdall  Co.— I  have  used  ymir  Kemlall's 
Spavin  Cure  with  good  success  f«»r  Curb   'tn  tw^i 
horses  and  ills  the  best  llnlmcut  I  have  ever  used. 

.\t  oi  ST  Frederick. 
I'rU-e  #1  per  Iloltlc. 
For  sale  liv  all  DriiKglsts  or  addresa 
Itlt.  It.  ./.  KEXTiAI.L  COMPAW, 

ENOSeURGH    FALLS,  VT 


THE 

OWEN 
ELECTRIC 
BELT 


Trade  Mark— Or.  A.  Owe? 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

The  latest  niid  only  scientific  and  practical 
Electric  Belt  made,  for  general  use,  produciDg 
BBenuiue  current  of  Electricity,  for  the  cure 
of  disease,  that  can  be  readily  felt  aud  regu- 
lated both  iucjuautity  and  power,  and  applied 
to  any  part  of  the  body  It  can  be  worn  at  any 
time  during  working  hours  or  sleep,  aud 

WILL  POSITIVELY  CURE 

RHEIT.nATISM 

GENKH  \L.  DEBILITY 
LA!«IE  HACK 
NKRVOl'S  DISEASES 

CUKOMf  l)ISi:.\.SFS 
AM)  KDNCTIONAl. 
UEKANGK.MKNT.S 


WITHOUT  MEDICINE 

Electricity,  properly  applied,  is  fast  taking 
the  place  of  drugs  for  all  Nervous,  Rheumatic, 
Kidney  and  Urinal  Troubles,  aud  will  eflfect 
cures  in  Eceminjly  hopeless  cases  where  every 
other  known  means  has  f.iiled. 

Any  sluggish,  weak  or  diseased  organ  may 
by  this  incang  be  roused  to  healthy  activity 
Lofore  it  is  I  «j  lite. 

Leading  i  ledicnl  men  use  and  recommend  the 
0\,-en  Belt  in  tUeir  practice. 

OUR  LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

Coutainsfiiil^st  information  regarding  the  cure 
of  acute,  rhr  nic  and  nervous  diseases,  prices, 
and  how  t  >  order,  in  English,  German,  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  l-mguages,  will  bo  mailed,  upon 
application,  to  I'.ny  address  for  0  cents  poftegs. 

The  Owen  Eia-itric  Belt  and  Appliance  Co. 

JIAIX  l.KKirS  ASD  OJ,Li"  FACTORY, 

The  Owen  Eleclric  Celt  rid>,  201  lo  211  State  Street 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
he  Largest  Electric  Cell  rstiblisl.mcntin  the  Wcrk 


HERCULES 


The  WilliaiDS  Standard  Typewriter 

Is  a  great  improvement  over  the  old  "  lift  and 
peek"  machines.  You  see  your  svriting  while 
writing  it.  No  lifting  of  platen.  No  dirty  ribbon. 
Perfect  alignment.  Weighs  but  16  pounds  Does 
the  finest  work,  Kasiest  learned.  No  experiment. 
In  use  3  years.  Adopted  by  Ilritish  War  Depart- 
ment over  all  the  old-fashioned  'blind  '  machines. 
Write  for  sample  worli  and  illustrated  catalogue 
and  testimonials, 

PACIFIC  STATES  TYPE  FOUNDRY, 

409  Washington  ISt   San  Francisco, 

Sole  .Vgents  for  California. 


SAMPLE  Amerieaii  l!ec  .Journal. 

(Established  IMiUi. 
■         r  ■    Weekly,  *1  a  year,  7  Editors, 

Free! 

All  about  Bees  and  Honey 

G.W.YORK&CO. 

56  Fifth  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


GEARED  WINDMILL. 
IMPROVED  DAVIS 

WiM>,>tlLI  . 

Patent  Non-Shrinkable  Tanks, 
Deep-Well  Pumps, 

All  Kinds  of  Putnps. 

Do  not  buy  an  Eastern  machine  when  you  caa 
get  a  better  article  made  at  home 
for  le.is  money. 

The  Hoard  of  Supervisors  of  San  Joaquin  county 
are  using  about  twenty  of  my  windmills  for  road 
sprinkling. 

Write  for  Prices. 


I 


K,  F.  WILSON— Dkah  Sir:— You  sold  me  in  ISM 
two  windmills  (the  Hercules):  one  at  Fowler, 
Fresno  Co,,  and  (jnc  at  Antelope  Valley, Tulare  Co, 
They  have  been  in  constant  use  ever  ,s"ince  and  not 
a  dollar  of  expense  thus  far.  When  a  mechanic 
builds  a  meritorious  machine,  1  think  it  proper  be 
should  receive  credit.   Yours  truly, 

JUDGE  S.  J,  NYE,  Oakland. 


R.  F.  VA/ILSOIN, 


Works. 
Ofllce 


STOCKTON,  CAL. 


.Cor  W,  Main  and  Lincoln  Sts. 

17  N  Commerce  St. 


Price's  Tracti 


We  have  one  of  these  eugiui'.',  luai  was  used 
about  one  month  last  season  and  was  taken  back 
by  us  by  reason  of  illness  of  purchaser.  Engine  U 
in  perfect  order,  and  in  better  working  order  than 
when  Brst  sent  from  the  factory.  A  BARGAIN. 
Indicated  power,  8&-hor.se;  Cylinders.  8x!(;  Wheels, 
8  ft.  high,  28  in.  wide:  weight,  less  than  10  tons, 
Price  when  new,  t^OO. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

16  and   IM  Urumin  Street,  Sun  KraiiclHi-u. 


" I N  D U Rl N  E"  COLD  WATER  PAINTS. 

A  .Must  Ki-iii.-irkanli-  Mati-rial  is  ilie 
OUTSIDE    I  IN  D  U  R  I  IN  E  . 

It  stands  rain  and  exposure  as  well  as  oil  paint 
and  costs  only  a  fraction  as  much. 

It  is  just  the  thing  for  fences,  outbuildings,  fac- 
tories, etc,  being  cheap,  durable  and  easily  ap- 
plied by  anyone. 

It  has  DO  equal  as  a  light  reflector  for  light- 
shafts  and  court-yards  of  large  buildings.  It  Is 
supplied  in  a  thick  paste,  to  be  diluted  with  cold 
water.   It  is  made  in  white  and  several  colors, 

IINSIDE  IINDURIINE 
Is  designed  especially  for  factories,  stables,  and 
general  inside  work,  as  a  substitute  for  white- 
wash, kalsomine  or  oil  paint. 

II  will  110/  nib  or  scale,  soften  or  darken  with 
age,  and  works  well  over  old  whitewash.  A  dry 
powder  lo  be  mixed  with  cold  water. 

Both  Indurines  are  perfectly  Hre-proof. 

Send  for  circular  and  prices  to 

WM.  HI  KD,  .MANfFAC'Tl'KKK, 
.Mills  ISuiUling,      -       -      .'»mi  Krauclsco,  Cal. 


HEALDS 


24  I'ost  Mii-t 


ess  College, 


S.in  Francisco. 


FOR  SEVENTY-HIVE  DOLLARS 

This  Oollck'.!  Inslnicis  in  Shorthand,  Typi-Wrltlnif, 
BookkeepinK,TflfgTapliy.l'ennian»lilp.  Drawlnc,  all 
the  Kngllsh  hranchcb.  and  everything  i)enalnini,'  lo 
business,  for  full  six  months.  We  have  1(1  leacln  rs 
and  give  Individual  InHtructiou  to  all  our  puiiils. 

A  Department  of  Electrical  EogineerlDg 

Has  been  esiablislictl  under  a  thorou^'lily  qualified 
iuHtriiclor,  The  course  is  thoroiitrhlv "  practical. 
ShiuI  for  Circular,  C.  S,  HALKY,  Sec. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mecbaoical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  .Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
7-2  3  /V\rt  R  K.  ET  STREET. 

S.\.N'  Fk.vsi  isi  U,  C.\I.. 

Open  All  Tear.   :   A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEH,  Fres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $°.!5;  Bullion  and  CbloriastioD 
Assay.  *i5:  Blowpipe  Assay.  JIO.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  if.VJ,  Established  1864,  Send  for  Circular, 


The  World's  Washer 

In  its  washing  principle  is  like  Ihe  Humboldt,  but 
it  is  "chock  full"  of  improvements.  Child  can 
use  it.  Clothes  clean,  sweet  and  white  as  snow. 
Lasts  a  lifetime.   Sent  freight  paid.  Circulars 

free. 

C.  K.  KOSS,  10  .McLean  St.,  Lincoln,  III. 

TREES  of  GOLD  ''''DEM^;r[f:.Te''&^;; 

l'.iirliaiik  <  so  Million  •■lu-w  cn-atioiis."  STARK 
Trees  PREPAID  evi  rywh.  re  .  SAFE  ARRIVAL  guar, 
anteed.  '1  he-  great  ruirsi  rii  s'  savc  you  over  HALF. 
Millions  of  th,'  best  trees 7ii  years' expci  ieiice  can 
grow;  they  'Mive  lonoer  and  bear  better."  - 
Mt/rton.  STARK,B4^,\ouislana,Mo..Rockport,lll. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Market  Review. 


SAN  Francisco,  Sept.  18,  1895. 

FLOUR— We  quote:  Net  cash  prices  for  Family 
Rxtras.  *S  .3.5(313  4.=>  *  hhl:  Bakens'  Extras,  83  15® 
$3  25;  Superfine,  *2  .35(312  60  ^  bbl. 

WHEAT— No.  1  Shipping  Wheat  Is  quotable  at 
9nc  per  ctl  for  No.  1  and  91 '4c  for  choice.  Mill- 
ing Wheat,  fl7!4(a$l  per  ctl. 

BARLEY— Feed,  fair  to  good,  52i/4(ai55c ;  choice, 
blVtc;  Brewing,  62'/4(970c. 

OATS— We  quote:  Milling,  90^95c  iP  ctl;  Sur- 
prise, 9.')c(3)«l  05:  fancy  feed.  9n®95c:  good  to 
choire,  Rn(n»H5c:  poor  to  fair.  62^(a72\4c;  Black, 
nominal ;  Gray.  75(a82'/2C  ^  ctl. 

CORN— We  quotR:  Large  Yellow,  jr  mfH\  12V,; 
.small  Yellow,  $1  12'/4®1  15  *  ctl;  White,  $1(S> 
$1  10. 

RYE— Quotable  at  7m»2Mc  f.  ctl  for  New. 

BUCKWHEAT— Quotable  at  85(ff95c  1?  ctl. 

CRACKED  CORN— Quotable  at  »25  ton. 

CORNMEAL— Millers  quote  feed  at  »2J(?f!25  per 
ton:  fine  liinds  for  the  table  in  large  or  small 
packages,  3@3Hc  f,  lb. 

OILCAKE  MEAL— Quotable  at  125  per  ton  from 
the  mill.   Jobbing  lots,  $27  .50. 

COTTONSEED  OILCAKE— Quotable  at  ,$24 
ton. 

MIDDLINGS- Quotable  at  If  1,5@18  ^  ton. 

BRAN— Quotable  at  $11  hn@l3  1^  ton. 

GROUND  BARLEY— Quotable  at  $14  f.  ton. 

HAY— Wheat.  $7(ain:  Wheat  and  Oat,  $609: 
Oat,  $.508;  Alfalfa.  $5  .5fl(a7  00:  Barley.  *.5(a 
$7:  Clover.  »6(a7  50;  Compressed,  $6@8  .50;  Stock, 
$4  .50@5  50  V  ton. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  25(gi45c  ^  bale. 

BEANS— We  quote  Hayos.  $1  05(311  20:  Butter, 
$1  50(3)1  80  fO"-  small  and  .$1  50(311  HO  for  large:  Pink. 
$1(3)1  20:  Red.  $1(3)1  25:  I,ima,  $3  7.5(3)4  50:  Pea.  «2(». 
2  25;  Small  White.  $2(3)2  25;  Large  White,  $1  50(31 
I  fi5;  BlaeUeye.  $2(3)2  25;  Red  Kidney,  — @— ; 
Horse,  $1  25@.l  40  ^  ctl. 

SEEDS— We  quote:  Mustard.  Yellow,  \%(a>2c: 
Brown.  \'4(o":c:  Canary.  3M®3'/4c;  Hemp.  4(n' 
4'4c:  Rape.  \%®2V,c:  Timothy,  — ^— c;  Alfalfa, 
7c;  Flax.  $2  2.5(3)2  .50  ctl. 

POTATOES— Early  Rose.  30(3400  1?  ctl  in  sacks: 
Salinas  Burbanks,  60fo)85c  IP  ctl  and  .30(3'40c  IS  ctl 
for  River  Burbanks  in  sacks;  Sweet  Potatoes,  VC"' 
I  50  f,  ctl. 

ONIONS— 40(3)500  f»  ctl  for  Silverskins. 

GREEN  CORN— Berkeley,  small  orates,  60(a7.5c; 
Alameda,  large  crates,  $1  00(ail  50;  Sack  corn, 
40(3)600. 

VARIOUS— We  onnte-  Summer  Squash.  2.5(3)40c; 
Cucumbers,  1.5(5),2.''.e  "P  liox:  Piekles.  .500,750  per 
box  for  No.  1  and  25(8)3.50  for  No.  2;  Tomatoes, 
River  and  Bay,  2.5(3>50c:  String  Beans.  2(3) 3o  fh: 
Lima  Beans.  2(3)2i'',c  lb.:  Green  Peas.  2(rri%c 
lb  for  garden;  Green  Peppers,  2O^,30c  for  Chile. 
20(3. 30c  for  Bell:  Egg  Plant.  .30f3-50c  "f.  box;  Green 
Okra,  25(3)500  "ti<  box:  Turnips.  50c  ctl :  Beets,  ,50c 
18  sack:' Carrots,  50c:  Cabbage.  B.5(n>7,5o  1ft  ctl; 
Garlic,  2@3o  ^  B);  Cauliflower,  .5O@.60c  18  dozen; 
Dried  Peppers.  1.3@15o  18  ft>;  Parsnips,  75c  ^  ctl; 
Lettuce,  lOo  ?  doz. 

FRESH  FRUIT— Apples— No.  1  grades, 2.5(3'50o  18 
box  for  Green  and  .35(3'85o  ^  box  for  Red.  Crab 
Apples,  .30@i60o  f>  box. 

Berries —  Strawberries.  Sharpless.  $2(3)3  per 
chest;  Longworth,  $4(3)5;  Raspberries,  $4(aR  18 
chest;  Blackberries,  1.50(^3  ^  chest;  Huckle- 
berries. 3(ffi4o  1*  ft. 

Canteloupes  —Quotable  at  30(®.50c  ^  crate. 
Nutmeg  melons,  af)r5).30c  a  box. 

Figs- Black,  double  layers,  ,30(3)500  f,  box; 
White,  2,5(«  40c  per  box  for  double  layers. 

Grapes— Quotable  at  20(3i,3.5o  18  box  for  black, 
15(a~30c  for  soft  white  varieties,  and  20@.3.5o  for 
Muscat.  Tokay,  25@40c  f.  box;  Seedless,  50@60c 
^.  box. 

Plums— Quotable  at  20@50c  tf  box.  Prunes, 
25fa)40c  ^  box. 

Pears— Bartlett.  $l(Sil  50  a  box  for  No.  1.  Other 
varieties,  25(S  .500  *  box. 

Peaches- Quotable  at  25fn'60o  in  boxes. 

Quinces- Quotable  at  2.5(ffi,40o  box. 

Watermelons— Quotable  at  $3(S,i$f>  18  hundred. 

CITRUS  FRUIT— We  quote:  Mexican  Limes, 
$5(31,6  ^  box:  California  Lemons,  $1@$2  for 
common  and  $2  .50(5)3  50  per  box  for  good  to  choice. 

HONEY— We  quote:  Comb,  10(3) I lo :  water  white, 
extracted,  h^Wtc:  light  amber,  extracted,  5c; 
dark  amber,  4(a4!4c  B). 

BEESWAX— Quotable  at  24@26c  H  lb. 

BUTTER— Creamery— Fancy.  22(3)2.30:  seconds, 
20(3)21c18B)  Dairy— Fancy,  I9(ai20c:  good  to  choice, 
)8c:  lower  grades,  15@17c;  pickled,  15@17c;  firkin, 
13(3  150. 

CHEESE— We  quote:  Choice  to  fancy,  5H@7c; 
fair  to  good,  5o;  Eastern.  wmWiC  "9  B). 

EGGS— Quotable  at  1.5(ai8o  1^  dozen  for  store 
and  22(3'25o  for  ranch:  Eastern,  15@17c;  selected 
white  Eastern,  19("  2()c. 

POULTRY— We  quote  as  follows :  Live  Turkeys 
—  Gobblers.  11(3)120;  Hens,  10(3)1  Ic  ft;  Roosters, 
$4(3)4  50  for  old,  and  $3  fX)(3i4  50  for  young;  Broilers, 
$1  50(312  00  for  small  and  $2  50(5)3  00  for  large :  Hens. 
$3  50(^4  50;  Ducks.  $3  00(315  .50:  Geese,  $1  2.5(3)1  .50 
18  pair:  Goslings,  $1  2.5(3)1  .50;  Pigeons,  $1  25C'')1  75 
18  doz.  for  old  and  $1  2.5(3,1  50  for  young. 

HOPS— Quotable  at  4(a«c  18  ft. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  AUGUST  27,  1895. 

545,217.— Street  Car  Brake— H.T.  Atkinson,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

&45  222.— Preserving  TiMBBR^urtls  &  Isaacs, 
S.  F. 

&45,065.— Thill  Support- W.  L.  Frazer,  San  Diego, 
Cal. 

545,228.  —  Horse-Breaking    APPARATUS— J.  W. 

Green.  Cotati.  Cal. 
&45,291.— Fare  Register- S.  C.  Houghton,  S.  F. 
545.204.— Electric  Railway— C.  H.  Johnson,  San 

Jose,  Cal. 

54.5.164.— Cahle  Coupling- J.  P.  F.  Kuhlmann, 

Seattle,  Wash. 
545,1,36. — Vehicle— J.  R.  Simms,  S.  F. 
545,319  —  Log  Hauling    Device— Van   Duzer  & 

Kirry,  Scotia,  Cal. 
545.320— Sphinkler—J.  p.  Van  Sickle,  Pasadena, 

Cal 

545,183  —Saucepan  —  R.  U.  Vanderburgh,  Long 
Beach,  Cal. 

Note.— Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  patents  fur- 
nished by  Dewey  &  Co.  in  the  shortest  time  possible 
(by  mall  for  teleKraphlc  order).  American  and 
Porelsn  patents  obtained,  and  general  patent  busi- 
ness for  Pacific  Coast  Inventors  transacted  with 
perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  to  th« 
•bortest  possible  tlma, 


Review  of  the  Dried  Fruit  Market. 


San  Francisco,  Sept.  11,  189.5. 
There  is  little  change  in  the  dried  fruit 
situation  as  compared  with  last  week.  Buy- 
ers and  sellers  continue  apart  in  their  ideas ; 
Eastern  dealers  continue  to  hold  off  waiting 
for  consignments.  Not  much  consigning  is  be- 
ing done,  this  method  of  doing  business  be 
ing  in  general  di.scredit  with  growers.  The 
greater  number  of  local  fruit  houses  may  be 
reported  as  doing  nothing;  and  such  business 
as  there  is,  is  upon  the  basis  of  '  short"  sales. 
Prunes. 

In  prunes  the  market  is  pretty  much  demor- 
alized in  the  sense  that  buyers  have  lost  con- 
fidence. Some  business  having  been  done  on 
the  basis  of  4  cents  it  is  hai-d  to  bring  buyers 
above  that  figure,  while  sellers  will  not  let  go 
at  less  than  4'4  at  the  lowest.  Even  at  this 
price,  which  is  a  quarter  of  a  cent  in  advance 
of  the  ideas  of  buyers,  very  little  business 
could  be  done,  since  growers,  in  most  in- 
tances,  prefer  to  hold  and  take  the  chances  on 
better  prices  later  on  when  the  goods  are 
reacly.  It  is  generally  charged  on  the  street 
that  three  houses  have  been  selling  short — 
that  is,  have  sold  what  they  did  noli  have  at 
less  than  quotations — and  have  thus  for  the 
present  spoiled  the  market. 

Peaches. 

We  hear  of  Eastern  offers  of  i%c  for  Choice 
peaches  f.  o  b.,  which  means  to  the  grower 
4%c  less  5  per  cent  commission.  Little  is 
doing,  but  the  market  is  a  little  firmer,  due  to 
the  fact  that  certain  "short"  sellers  have 
been  hunting  about  for  stock  to  meet  their 
engagements.  We  hear  of  a  few  sales  of 
consigned  Choice  peaches  sold  in  a  small  wa.y 
in  the  East,  delivered,  at  6%c.  The  peach 
crop  is  large  and  little  has  been  sold,  espe- 
cially in  Northern  Sacramento  valley,  where 
the  principal  stocks  are.  In  the  great  Chico 
district  not  a  single  carload  has  been  sold. 
Present  quotations  are:  Fancy,  6%(«!7c; 
Extra  Choice,  5%c;  Choice,  ifi®5-y  Prime, 

Apricots. 

In  this  line  the  situation  may  be  described 
by  saying  that  holders  are  staying  with  their 
goods.  Nobody  is  buying  and  there  is  a  firm 
resolve  to  avoid  consigning.  Quotations: 
Fancy.  lOfelSc;  Choice  Moorparks,  tt%c; 
Choice  Royals,  Oc ;  Prime,  8%c. 

Baislns. 

The  very  high  grades  can  be  sold,  but  the 
lower  grades  are  dragging,  and  there  seems 
little  hope  for  them  but  the  consignment 
dump.  Asking  prices  are  ;ic  for  Three  Crown 
and  2%c  for  Two  Crown,  but  to  make  sales 
these  prices  must  be  shaded  half  a  cent. 
I'ears. 

Small  business  doing.  Quotations:  Fancy 
Halves,  ;  Choice  Quarters,  6%  ;  Pair  Quar- 
ters, 0 ;  Prime,  5. 

Nectarines. 

Quotations :  Choice  Whites,  6%(5i6% ; 
choice  Yellows,  nm%:  Red, 


Poultry  Product. 

Not  many  farmers  are  aware  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  poultry  product  of  the  United 
States.  The  cow  is  so  much  larger  than  the 
hen  that  she  is  apt  to  be  looked  upon  as  being 
more  important,  but  the  facts  are,  the  poultry 
product  is  more  than  double  that  of  our  dairy 
product.  It  behooves  farmers,  therefore,  to 
look  well  after  the  poultry  industry,  and  to  do 
it  rightly  a  first-class  incubator  should  be 
used.  "THE  RELIABLE,"  manufactured 
by  the  Reliable  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co., 
Quincy,  111.,  which  has  made  such  a  grand 
record  at  the  World's  Fair,  and  which  has 
been  victorious  in  every  contest  since,  offers 
this  year  additional  improvements.  This  in- 
cubator is  now  on  exhibition,  in  constant 
operation,  at  the  International  Cotton  Exposi- 
tion, Atlanta,  Ga.  They  publish  a  book  on 
poultry  giving  full  description  of  "THE  RE- 
LIABLE," also  other  valuable  information 
for  poultrymen,  and  will  send  it  for  the  nom- 
inal fee  of  4  cents  in  stamps.  * 

DISSOLUTION  OF  COPARTNERSHIP. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Aug.  31.  1895. 

The  partncr.ship  heretofore  existing  under  the 
firm  name  of  W.  J.  HOUSTON  &  CO.,  and  compos- 
ed of  Mattie  P.  Houston  and  Frederick  K.  Houston 
(residing  in  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco, 
State  of  California),  doing  business  as  dealers  in 
cigars,  tobacco  and  other  articles,  and  whose 
place  of  business  is  in  said  city  and  county  of  San 
Francisco,  is  hereby  and  this  day  dissolved  by 
the  mutual  consent  of  the  persons  hereinbefore 
mentioned,  and  said  Frederick  Houston  is  hereby 
authorized  to  act  in  liquidation  of  the  affairs  of 
such  partnership. 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  Mattie  P.  Houston 
and  Frederick  K.  Houston  have  hereunto  set  their 
hands  and  seals  the  da.v  and  year  first  above  men- 
tioned. MATTIE  P.  HOUSTON,  ,  , 
By  F  K.  Houston,  her  Att'y  in  fact.'  ' 
FREDERICK  K.  HOUSTON.  [SEAI,.] 

Executed  in  presence  of  E.  J.  PRATT.  


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cars 
The  Safest,  Bent  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  tor  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removea  all  Bunches  or  itleraishes  from  lYorneit 
and  C-.itne.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.   Inipossilile  to  vnduce  sair  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price   $1.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  drugKists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charees  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars** 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  t'O.,  Cleveland  O. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL,. 
INCORPOHATBD  APRIL.  1874 


Capital  Paid  Dp  WI .000,000 

Reserve  Fund  and  Undivided  ProlltH,  130,000 

Dividends  Paid  to  Stuckhulderg   83/i,000 

 OFFICERS  

H.  M.  LaRIIE  President. 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vice-President. 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIER.... Cashier  and  Manager. 
C.  H.  Mccormick  secretary, 

General  Banking.  Deposits  Received,  Gold  and 
Silver.  Bills  of  Exchange  Bought  and  Sold.  Loans 
on  Wheat  and  Country  Produce  a  Specialty. 

January  1,  1894       A.  MONTPELLIER.  Manager. 

★  C  H.  EVANS  &  CO.,  ★ 

(Successors  to  THOMSON  &  EVANS.) 

110  &  113  BEALE  STREET,  S.  F. 

MACHINE  WORKS, 

steam  Pumps.    >   5team  Bngines. 

.    All  Kinds  of  MACHINERY 


I Qghtning  hay  press 


STEEL.  MOST  RAPID  AND  POWERFUL.; 

X.  K.C .  HAY  PRE SS  CO . 

*fSS      KANSAS  CITY  MO.  


»220  MARKET. ST.S.F 


V^fLEVATOn  12  FRONT. ST.S.F  


You  Don't  Believe  It? 

How  can  you  help 
believing  after  read- 
ing the  following  let- 
ter: 

"  The  separator  is 
running  all  right — 
it  is  making  about 
$1.5  a  week  for  me. 
That  is  I  am  receiv- 
ing that  much  more  for  my  milk  than  I 
would  otherwise.  Everyone  remarks 
what  solid  butter  you  make  and  I  tell 
them  it's  the  Little  Giant  that  does  it." 

p.  M.  SHARPLES, 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Elgin,  Illinois. 
Rutland,  Vermont. 


-THE- 


Porteous  Improved  Scraper. 

Patented  April  3, 1S83.   Patented  April  17,  1883. 


Manufactured  by  G.  LISSENDEN. 

The  attention  of  the  public  Is  called  to  this 
Scraper  and  the  many  varieties  of  work  of  which  it 
is  capable,  such  as  Railroad  Work,  Irrigation 
Ditches,  Levee  Building.  Leveling  Land,  Road  Mak- 
ing, etc. 

This  implement  will  take  up  and  carry  its  load  to 
any  desired  distance.  It  will  distribute  the  dirt 
evenl.v  or  deposit  its  load  in  bulk  as  desired.  It 
win  do  the  work  of  Scraper,  Grader,  and  Carrier. 
Thousands  of  these  Scrapers  are  In  use  in  all  parts 
of  the  eountr.y. 

I^This  Scraper  is  all  Steel— the  only  one  manu- 
factured in  the  State. 

Price,  all  Steel,  four-horse,  »40;  Steel,  two-horse, 
S31.   Address  all  orders  to 

G.  LISSENSEV.  STOCETOR,  CAL. 

Baker  &  Hamilton. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 

LOS  ANGELES. 


SACRAMENTO. 
NEW  YORK. 


Gold  und  8II<rr  Wslcbea,  RIeTclei, 


Sewing  nnrhlneit  Afford^om,    Omni,   Ptiinos,  Cldfr  Blllf, 


Cub  n'mwrrs        Fpi-d  MUK  KHIln,  Biiiir  Bllll, 

LrUrr  I  ro^iM.  Jnrk  S.ri-wi,  Trii.H,  jln>llH,  Hn.T(  nllfn. 
Press  Nl»nJ»,  t'opj  llooVi,  VJ.i.<,  Drllli,  Ro«d  Plowl, 
fjiwn  niowprs.  f'niree  Itnils,  l.nlhps,  llcndeni,  PiimpCartSy 
Com  Nhpllon,  ll»nd  ( nrU,  F.irite».  8rr«per»,Wire  Ffnee, 
Fnnnln«  niirii,  Wrlncer«,  Fneino,  8a".i,  Slnkl, 
Orain  llnmm.  Trow  Vnn,  llciL  rn,  timU,  Bit  BmcM, 
UsiJ,  KIn.k,  EleTHtor,  IlKl'.-.ind,  PInirnrm  «nil  ('ooillor  SCALES. 

Renil  fnp  freo  Cnluloiriif.  and  fci'f  hnw  lo  n.m..r. 
ttl  Bo.  JeHersoa  Bt.,  CUIOAGO  SCALE  CO.,  Chicago,  III. 

MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

ii<  General  Commission  Merchants,  ifi 

310  OALLFOKNIA  8T.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

JVPersonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 


JOHNSON 

COBNEB  CALIFORNIA  AND.VKOMT  STBKKTS  


LOCKE    MERCANTILE  CO. 


.BAN  FBANOI8CO,  GAL,, 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Observations  by  Mr.  Ohleyer. 

I  observe  my  late  review  of  the 
wheat  harvest  found  its  way  from  the 
RuRAi,  to  the  Red  Bluff  S<nti)ii'K  aud 
from  thence  to  the  San  Francisco 
Chnnnclf  and  credited  to  the  Sentinel. 
Being  thus  noticed  flatters  the  author 
as  much  as  praise  of  a  baby's  looks 
does  its  young  mother.  The  article 
was  written  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting 
replies  why  the  wheat  yield  was  so 
light  in  our  two  great  interior  valleys. 
But  those  great  editorial  writers  con- 
tent themselves  by  repeating  the  state- 
ment without  offering  a  solution.  I 
would  like  to  hear  Mr.  Barwick's 
reasons,  as  he  seems  to  control  the 
weather  from  the  pinnacle  of  the  Sacra- 
mento postoffice  building,  or  from  Prof. 
Hilgard  at  Berkeley,  who  seems  to 
know  everything  that  is  worth  kn6w- 
ing.  In  my  late  inquiry,  for  it  was 
such  more  than  it  was  a  review,  I 
found  that  the  shortage  of  the  wheat 
crop  was  not  due  to  too  much  rain,  at 
least  not  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley, 
neither  was  it  due  to  too  little;  that  it 
could  not  have  been  due  to  north  winds 
since  the  year  before  north  winds  were 
four  times  as  prevalent  and  very  much 
hotter  and  a  good  crop  and  quality 
was  harvested.  Neither  smut  nor 
rust  could  have  caused  the  shortage 
because  the  yield  was  light  where  those 
causes  did  not  exist.  Some  say  the 
crop  was  shrunken  and  in  the  same 
breath  contend  the  grain  was  shelled 
out  by  heavy  winds,  which  propositions 
do  not  hang  together.  Neither  do  I 
believe  the  soil  has  been  impoverished 
by  excessive  cropping,  because  the 
shortage  has  been  general  in  new 
fields  as  well  as  old.  There  is  a  cause, 
however,  that  has  not  been  mentioned 
which  I  think  is  mainly  responsible. 
The  rains  were  timely  and  abundant 
everywhere;  the  usual  acreage  was  got 
in  in  fairly  good  condition.  But  the 
temperature  was  too  low  for  germina- 
tion and  healthy  growth.  Being  cold, 
the  .soil  remained  full  of  water  and  pre- 
vented the  roots  from  penetrating 
downward.  This  condition  continued 
until  much  of  the  stand  perished  and 
was  succeeded  by  oats  and  weeds. 
The  remainder  endeavored  to  head  out, 
but  the  cool  winds  from  all  quarters 
again  checked  its  growth,  blasting  the 
bloom  and  reducing  the  size  of  the 
head  and  the  number  of  kernels  in 
them.  It  was  simply  a  blight  caused 
by  cool  weather.  When  finally  the 
filling  season  came  there  was  just  as 
much  wheat  produced  as  the  vitality 
of  the  stalk  could  afford  and  no  more. 
Other  excessively  wet  seasons  did 
better  because  they  were  warmer  and 
more  favorable  at  the  proper  time. 
Nothing  like  the  last  season  is  remem- 
bered and  not  another  may  recur  in  a 
lifetime. 

"This  office"  has  just  received  two 
most  important  pamphlets,  their  con- 
tents relating  closely  to  the  daily  life 
of  the  husbandman.  The  first  is  com- 
piled by  Hon.  Alpha  Messer,  of  Ver- 
mont, lecturer  of  the  National  Grange, 
and  the  other  contains  the  address  of 
Hon.  John  P.  Irish  at  the  Summer  En- 
campment at  San  Jose,  August  15,  1895. 

The  donors  have  conferred  a  favor 
that  is  highly  appreciated  and  for 
which  I  tender  them  my  profound 
thanks.  They  were  read  through  by 
*urns  at  first  sight,  and  will  shed  light 
and  information  through  many  read- 
ings. The  first  mentioned  treats  of  the 
Grange,  its  advantages,  what  it  has 
accomplished,  and  what  it  hopes  to  ac- 
complish. It  also  teaches  how  to  organ- 
ize Granges,  gives  the  Declaration  of 
Purposes,  and  much  other  valuable  in- 
formation to  farmers  and  grangers. 
And  it  is  done  in  the  most  concise  form 
and  style,  and  in  a  manner  more  easily 
understood  than  any  work  of  the  kind 
coming  to  my  notice.  The  work  is  pub- 
lished by  order  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Grange,  and  ad- 
dresses itself  to  the  general  reader  as 
well  as  farmer.  The  address  of  Mr. 
Irish  is  of  equal  interest  and  import- 
ance. Its  subject  is,  "  Single  Standard 
and  Sound  Money,"  and  "  The  Facts  of 
History."    The  work  is  also  short  and 


pointed,  and  so  plain  that  even  he  who 
runs  may  read.  Col.  Irish  shows  plain- 
ly that  a  considerable  amount  of  cold 
history  has  to  be  side-tracked  if  we  are 
to  accept  recent  utterances  on  the 
money  question.  Both  pamphletslshould 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  reflecting  per- 
son. Hon.  M.  M.  Estee  was  to  have 
debated  the  question  with  Mr.  Irish. 
If  he  did  it  is  to  be  hoped  his  argument 
will  also  be  published. 

When  I  began  to  write  concerning 
the  pamphlets  I  expected  to  (juote 
largely  from  them,  for  I  feel  that  noth- 
ing better  could  be  laid  before  your 
readers,  but  time  and  space  will  not 
permit  it  at  present.  May  quote  them 
later. 


That  was  an  amusing  turn  to  a  seri- 
ous question  when  the  State  Board  of 
Equalization  lowered  the  values  of  the 
18  counties  they  had  cited  to  appear  to 
show  cause  why  they  should  not  be 
raised.  It  was  done  for  the  reason  that 
San  Francisco  could  not  be  raised, 
hence  the  lowering  to  bring  the  coun- 
ties as  near  equal  to  San  Francisco  as 
possible.  A  fair  assessment  of  the  city 
is  next  to  impossible.  A  number  of 
millionaire  business  firms  decline  to 
give  in  a  list  of  their  property  or  swear 
to  the  same.  In  such  cases  the  law 
provides  that  the  arssessor  shall  assess 
them  arbitrarily,  and  that  such  values 
as  he  puts  upon  the  property  may 
neither  be  raised  or  lowered  by  the 
county  equalizers.  Thus  a  million  dol- 
lars' worth  of  property  may  be  put 
down  at  $100,000,  for  the  assessor  can- 
not possibly  know  its  amount  or  value, 
then,  accordingly,  the  low  rate  cannot 
be  interfered  with  by  the  local  eiiualiz- 
ers,  and  not  by  the  State  equalizers, 
except  to  raise  the  county.  Members 
of  the  State  Board  cited  many  cases 
where  property  in  the  city  had  sold  for 
double,  triple  and  four  times  as  much 
as  it  was  assessed  for.  Mayor  Sutro, 
the  reformer  and  Populist,  was  as- 
sessed for  $7,500  on  the  land  at  Sutro 
Heights,  where  he  lives,  and  $1,500  for 
improvements.  Anyone  who  has  seen 
it  knows  that  the  amount  bears  no  re- 
lation to  its  real  value.  The  Mayor  has 
one  cow  which  is  assessed  at  $9.  Since 
all  his  property  looks  scrawny  it  must 
be  assumed  that  he  keeps  a  cow  to 
match.  To  a  "  hayseed  "  sticking  fast 
in  a  swamp  such  acts  seem  farcical. 
The  more  such  poverty-stricken  mil- 
lionaires shirk  their  duty  to  the  State 
the  more  the  middle  classes  are  ground 
down  by  unjust  taxes.  To  the  most 
casual  observer  the  only  remedy  that 
presents  itself  is  the  single  tax.  But 
this  remedy  is  so  far  away  it  is  hardly 
worth  mentioning,  and  can  be  deferred 
for  the  present. 

I  notice  that  at  a  big  meeting  of 
farmers  and  grangers  at  Elk  Grove 
they  had  a  jolly  time,  and  that  Mr. 
Maude,  a  member  of  the  State  Board 
of  Highway(men),  was  present,  and 
told  them  what  bad  roads  they  had — 
that  they  were  a  disgrace  to  the  coun- 
try, and  that  they  were  responsible  for 
the  great  depression,  and  the  low  price 
of  silver,  and  all  farm  products.  That 
they  were  inviting  cholera,  yellow 
fever,  and  all  manner  of  cdpidemics 
and  disasters,  and,  finally,  that  the 
only  remedy  is  to  bond  the  county  for 
means,  and  construct  or  reconstruct 
the  roads.  Perhaps  the  reader  will 
imagine  I  am  opposed  to  bonding,  etc., 
and  I  am.  but  so  anxious  am  I  to  hear 
the  other  side  advocated  that  if  some 
brother  farmer  don't  strike  back  I  may 
take  up  the  cudgel  myself  to  point  out 
the  good  there  may  be  in  raising  money 
by  selling  bonds  instead  of  selling  labor 
or  its  products  upon  which  to  subsist. 


From  Yuba  City. 

Yuba  City,  Cal.,  Sept.  9,  1895. 
To  THE  Editor  : — Yuba  City  grange 
convened  on  Friday  evening,  Septem- 
ber 6th.  Owing  to  many  members 
having  hied  themselves  to  the  coast 
and  mountain  resorts,  the  attendance 
was  smaller  than  usual.  But  it  more 
than  made  up  in  enthusiasm  what  it 
lacked  in  numbers.  The  Worthy  Mas- 
ter and  Worthy  Overseer  being  both 
absent,  the  Worthy  Lecturer  being 
next  in  authority  was  called  on  to  pre- 
side.    Now,   our  Lecturer  being  a 


woman,  young,  handsome  and  talented, 
a  rare  treat  was  in  store  for  us.  In 
the  22  years'  history  of  this  grange  it 
remained  for  sister  Maude  Green  to  be 
the  first  woman  to  handle  the  gavel. 
It  needs  hardly  to  be  added  that  she 
did  her  part  like  a  veteran.  The  ses- 
sion was  consumed  in  discussing  State 
Grange  matters.  Brother  and  Sister 
B.  F.  Walton  were  chosen  alternate 
representatives  to  the  Merced  Conven- 
tion. 

The  absence  of  W.  M.  Bunce  was  ac- 
counted for  by  the  serious  illness  of  his 
good  wife.  No  one  accounted  for  the 
absence  of  Overseer  Barter,  but  it 
was  not  on  account  of  his  wife. 

At  the  conclusion  of  business,  Bro. 
Ohleyer,  being  called  on,  read  a  selec- 
tion from  Bill  Nye,  entitled  "A  Farm- 
er's Talk  to  Farmers."  Mr.  Nye  is  in- 
vited to  join  a  farmers'  trust  composed 
of  wheat  and  cotton  growers,  and, 
after  reviewing  the  proposition,  he  de- 
clines to  join  the  combine  and  gives 
his  reasons  therefor.  There  is  good 
sound  sense  in  the  composition.  Its 
reading  was  well  received  and  loudly 
cheered. 

The  grange  will  meet  henceforth  in 
the  afternoon  on  the  first  Saturday  in 
the  month. 


Concerning  a  Proposed  Amend- 
ment in  Grange  Law. 

To  THE  Editor  : — I  find  in  the  official 
Grange  organ,  in  the  Master's  Column, 
this  item,  namely  : 

The  following  resolution  was  passed  by 
Watsonville  Grange,  No.  124  : 

Resulted,  That  the  Constitution  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Grange  be  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  Page  27,  Sec.  8,  insert  after  the 
words  three  members,  on  second  line,  "and 
the  Secretary,  also  the  Master,  who  shall  be 
chairman.  The  Master  and  Secretary  shall 
be  voting  members  of  the  committee." 

I  presume  the  matter  of  the  above 
amendment  will  be  brought  before  the 
coming  session  of  the  State  Grange  for 
some  action  to  be  taken  thereon. 

What  object  or  reason  can  W.  M. 
Roache,  or  whoever  was  the  promoter 
of  the  idea,  have  for  that  change  ? 

I,  myself,  do  not  believe  it  a  proper 
one  to  be  made,  nor  do  I  see  the  neces- 
sity for  it.  Will  it  not  give  too  much 
of  a  voting  strength  to  the  Master  and 
Secretary  at  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
and  would  it  not  tend  to  dominate  the 
actions  of  that  committee  ?  The 
Master  and  Secretary  would  naturally 
work  together  for  any  object  they 
might  have  in  view.  I  do  not  believe 
in  any  one-man  power  either  in  the 
Grange  or  in  governmental  affairs. 
We  have  seen  enough  of  that  in  the 
present  administrative  methods.  It 
looks  to  me  to  be  a  project  to  bring 
the  administration  of  the  State  Grange 
business,  financial  and  otherwise,  under 
the  Master's  control,  consequently  I 
do  not  consider  it  a  wise  measure  and 
do  not  for  obvious  reasons  approve  of 
any  such  change  looking  to  the  central- 
ization of  power,  which  is  not  safe  or 
in  the  interest  of  Grange  principles. 
If  it  is  conceded  necessary  to  have  such 
a  large  board  of  business  management, 
let  two  more  members  be  chosen  from 
the  main  body  of  Patrons,  making  an 
Executive  Committee  of  five  instead  of 
three,  providing  there  will  be  no  con- 
flict with  National  Grange  law.  I  be- 
lieve there  are  conflictions  enough 
already  between  the  California  State 
Grange  Constitution  and  Laws  and  the 
Digest  without  adding  thereto. 

It  seems  to  me,  also,  that  it  would 
conflict  to  some  extent  with  the  intent 
of  that  provision  of  our  constitutional 
law  that  declares  "  a  person  cannot  fill 
two  offices." 

I  would  like  to  know  what  other  Pa- 
trons think  of  the  proposed  change, 
and  if  favorable  to  it,  perhaps  they  can 
offer  some  good  and  valid  reasons  for 
making  such  a  voting  addition  to  the 
Executive  Committee.  I  cannot  see 
the  advisability  of  so  doing,  and  would 
like  to  suggest  that  all  the  delegates  to 
the  coming  session  of  the  State  Grange 
look  up  the  law  in  the  digest  bearing 
on  such  changes  of  the  Grange  consti- 
tutional law,  as  well  as  the  utility  or 
desirability  of  making  a  change  of  this 
character. 

I  predict  somewhat  of  a  lively  time 


in  the  election  of  officers  this  year,  and 
unless  the  old  conservative  element 
give  way  to  the  young  go-as-you-please 
members,  who  have  not  the  true  inter- 
ests of  the  Grange  at  heart,  and  who 
are  seeking  and  will  use  the  offices  they 
may  attain  to  as  stepping-stones  to 
public  favor  and  for  mercenary  objects, 
there  will  be  a  hot  battle  as  to  who 
shall  fill  certain  offices. 

I  see  that  the  last  number  of  your 
paper  has  a  strong  and  startling  ar- 
ticle on  the  Grange  situation,  at  least 
portions  of  it  will  wake  up  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Order  out  of  their  Rip  Van 
Winkle  nap.  I  am  with  you,  brother. 
Wake  them  up  I  Give  them  something 
to  think  about,  to  talk  about,  not  only 
at  the  coming  State  Grange,  but  before 
they  go  there. 

I  would  like  to  see  some  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Grange  give  their  views 
upon  the  proposed  amendment  in  the 
columns  of  the  Rural  Press  or  of  the 
official  organ  of  the  Order.  Patron. 


The  Coming  5tate  Grange. 


Omdal  Commaiilcatlon   from    the  Worthy 
Master  and  Worthy  Secretary. 

We  are  indebted  to  Worthy  Secre- 
tary Mills  for  the  following  official  com- 
munication : 

Santa  Rosa,  Sept.  5,  1895. 

Dear  Patrons  :— We  are  again 
rapidly  approaching  the  time  for  our 
yearly  convention.  Let  us  hope  that 
time  in  its  annual  flight  has  not  dealt 
so  harshly  with  any  of  our  members  as 
to  prohibit  the  attendance  of  any  from 
our  meeting  in  October.  It  is  our 
earnest  desire  that  no  chair  be  left 
vacant;  that  no  earnest  face  be  miss- 
ing; that  each  familiar  voice  shall 
answer  to  our  roll-call,  and  that  many 
new  and  enthusiastic  workers  shall 
gladden  our  hearts  by  their  presence, 
and  that  all  shall  lend  of  their  best 
thoughts  and  efforts  for  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  loftiest  principles  finite 
minds  can  conceive,  viz.:  an  exalted 
manhood  and  womanhood,  and  inci- 
dentally through  this  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  the  individual,  the  home 
and  the  nation.  Such  riches  none  are 
too  poor  to  ignore  nor  so  rich  as  to  be 
able  to  buy,  and  are  Grange  benefits 
which  cannot  be  admeasured  by  dollars 
and  cents,  hence  are  slightly  valued  by 
the  thoughtless  and  selfishly  acquisi- 
tive, yet  are  pearls  of  great  price  to 
the  progressive  mind  and  the  searcher 
of  a  higher  life. 

Merced  is  "wide  awake,"  and  her 
citizens  and  Patrons  are  working  like 
beavers  to  make  this  the  best  meeting 
ever  held.  A  patriotic  letter  just  re- 
ceived from  their  Master  announces 
that  they  will  accommodate  "all  who 
come,"  from  one  to  five  hundred. 
»««»*« 

LOCAL    CO.MMITTEES    APPOINTED  liY 
MERCED  ORANdE. 

Reception — Brother  and  sister  A. 
Smith  (Ch),  brothers  H.  J.  Ostrander 
and  L.  H.  Applegate,  sisters  C.  Rals- 
ton and  J.  Perry. 

Decoration — Sisters  A.  Smith  (Ch), 
J.  A.  Perry  and  C.  Ralston. 

Hotel— Sister  J.  A.  Perry  (Ch), 
brothers  H.  J.  Ostrander  and  A. 
Smith. 

Pomona  Feast — Brother  and  sister 
W.  E.  Elliott  (Ch),  brother  and  sister 
M.  D.  Atwater,  brother  and  sister 
Gurr.  brother  L.  H.  Applegate,  sisters 
A.  Kahl  and  J.  A.  Robinson. 

Music  and  Entertainment — Sisters 
Emma  Perry  (Ch),  Jessie  Peck,  Belle 
Clark,  Alice  Peak,  C.  Ralston,  Dr. 
Leanard,  brothers  L.  H.  Applegate, 
Finas  Leandrum  and  —  Gurr. 

The  following  letter  is  self-explan- 
atory : 

San  Francisco,  Aug.  22,  1895. 

Don  Mills,  Secretary  California  State 
Grunge,  Sonta  Rosa,  ('al. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  favor 
of  the  21st  inst.,  we  beg  to  advise  that 
for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Califor- 
nia State  Grange,  to  beheld  in  Merced, 
commencing  October  1st  and  continu- 
ing one  week,  we  shall  be  glad  to  make 
a  special  rate  of  a  fare  and  a  third, 
provided  there  be  an  attendance  of  not 
less  than  fifty. 

We  will  prepare  and  send  you,  as 
soon  as  possible,  the  necessary  certifi- 
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cates  for  distribution  to  those  who  ex- 
pect to  attend  the  meetinf^. 

Yours  truly,       T.  H.  Goodman. 

THE  TABLE  OF  TRAINS. 

To  arrive  and  leave  Merced  : 
No.  19  arrives  at  3:15  a.  m.  from  the 
north. 

No.  51,  Stockton  and  Oakdale,  ar- 
rives at  8:30  p.  m. 

No.  20  leaves  Merced,  going  north, 
at  10:39  A.  M. 

No.  52  leaves  for  Stockton  at  5:45 

A.  M. 

The  following  list  of  songs  have  been 
selected  from  "  The  Grange  Melodies  " 
to  be  used  at  this  session  by  the  organ- 
ist, sister  Frankle  Greer  : 

From  pages  79,  94,  102,  110,  114, 
120,  125,  130,  137,  152,  154,  156,  140, 
142  and  146. 

It  is  urged  that  all  who  intend  going 
to  Merced  will  familiarize  themselves 
with  these  songs,  so  that  all  may  be 
able  to  join  in  the  chorus. 

The  following  list  of  excellent  com- 
mittees have  been  carefully  selected  to 
conduct  the  work  of  the  twenty-third 
session  of  California  State  Grange. 
Upon  them  will  fall  the  brunt  of  the 
battle,  but,  as  they  are  tried,  patriotic 
Patrons,  it  is  sincerely  hoped  that  no 
slight  or  trivial  cause  will  prevent 
their  serving.  (See  Rural  Sept.  21.) 

Arrangements  having  been  made 
with  the  railroad  companies  for  reduced 
rates,  certificates  will  be  sent  all 
Granges,  and  care  must  be  exercised 
in  filling  them  out.  Conditions  are 
plainly  stated  on  certificates  and  must 
be  strictly  observed  to  secure  reduc- 
tion. 

Many  alternates  are  being  elected, 
and  lest  no  misapprehension  may  cause 
any  Grange  to  forfeit  its  right  under 
the  law,  your  attention  is  called  to  the 
latest  enactment  by  the  National 
Grange : 

"  If  a  State  Grange  has  not  reduced 
its  representation  (ours  has  not)  the 
voting  members  shall  be  composed  of 
the  Masters  of  subordinate  Granges 
and  their  wives  and  husbands  who 
are  Fourth  Degree  members  in  good 
standing;  provided,  that  any  subordi- 
nate Grange  may  elect  a  Past  Master 
or  Fourth  Degree  member  as  its  rep- 
resentative in  the  State  Grange  when 
the  Master  or  his  wife  or  her  husband 
is  unable  to  attend,  and  the  representa- 
tive so  elected  and  his  wife  or  her  hus- 
band shall  be  voting  members  in  the 
State  Grange." 

Everything  is  moving  with  celerity 
and  dispatch,  and  a  grand,  profitable 
and  harmonious  meeting  is  anticipated. 

May  you  all  be  there  to  see  and  enjoy 
its  pleasures.  Sincerely  and  frater- 
nally yours, 

Don  Mills,         A.  P.  Roache, 
Secretary.  M.  C.  S.  G. 

The  Orange  and  Religion. 


To  THE  Editor: — While  the  Grange 
in  its  teachings  and  practices  avoids 
the  discussion  of  sectarian  religion  or 
partisan  politics,  it  is  nevertheless  the 
outspoken  friend  of  all  religious  socie- 
ties; for  it  assumes  that  all  such  so- 
cieties and  denominations  have  for 
their  leading  object  the  good  of  man- 
kind. This  is  the  corner-stone  of  the 
Order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  since 
it  recognizes  all  such  associations  as 
friendly  allies  in  the  work  they  have 
undertaken.  Having  been  a  member  of 
the  Order  for  a  quarter  of  a  centui-y, 
and  knowing  something  of  its  aims  and 
accomplishments,  and  being  a  reader 
of  the  Oakland  Saturday  Press,  which 
purports  to  be  the  official  organ  of  the 


State  Grange,  I  very  much  regret  the 
course  of  the  paper  towards  the  clergy 
of  that  city  for  some  weeks  past,  and 
particularly  in  its  issue  of  September 
7th.  I  feel  it  due  to  the  Order  to  enter 
my  own  protests  at  least,  against  such 
abuse,  and  beg  to  assure  the  public 
that  the  Grange  disclaims  any  respon- 
sibility for  such  editorial  utterances  as 
appear  in  last  week's  Saturday  Pnss. 

It  behooves  the  authorities  of  the 
Order  in  this  State  to  take  cognizance 
of  this  matter  and  disavow  the  senti- 
ment, especially  since  many  of  its  vo- 
taries, perhaps  a  majority,  belong  to 
some  one  of  the  many  religious  denomi- 
nations. 

Mr.  Editor,  if  you  will  kindly  give 
these  lines  space  in  your  valuable  pa- 
per you  will  doubless  confer  a  favor  on 
many  readers,  members  of  the  Order, 
as  well  as  yours  truly.  Granger. 


Note  from  fir.  Mills. 


Santa  Rosa,  Cal.,  Sept.  5,  1895. 

J¥r.  Alfred  Ilulman,  220  Market  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. — Dear  Sir:  In  re- 
ply to  your  inquiry  of  the  4th,  will  say 
that  on  August  1st,  1895,  warrant  No. 
742  was  drawn  on  the  Grange  fund, 
favor  of  the  Saturday  Press,  to  the 
amount  of  $72,  for  publishing  Grange 
directory,  list  of  officers,  etc.,  being 
the  previous  action  of  the  Executive 
Committee  Cal.  State  Grange,  on  mo- 
tion of  Bro.  B.  F.  Walton,  at  a  special 
meeting  held  in  the  city  of  Sacramento 
Jan.  11,  1895.  Folio  345  Ex.  Com. 
record  book.    Respectfully  yours, 

Don  Mills,  Sec'y. 

The  above  letter  comes  in  answer  to 
a  request  from  the  editor  to  Mr.  Mills 
for  information.  It  was  shown  yester- 
day to  Mr.  Walton,  who  declares  that 
he  has  no  knowledge  of  any  such 
action.  "  I  certainly  nerer  made  any 
such  motion,"  he  said,  "and  cannot 
recall  that  anybody  else  did." 


riaintain  the  Integrity  of  Your 
Soils. 


Nowhere'ln  the  world  ai'e  soils  richer  and 
more  productive  than  in  California.  This  is 
shown  to  be  so  not  only  by  analysis  of  these 
soils,  but  by  practical  test  of  growers.  There 
are  orchards  of  all  kinds  here,  doing  fairly 
well,  that  are  twenty  years  old  which  have 
never  been  fertilized.  Barley  and  wheat  are 
never  fertilized,  and  }'et  people  continue  to 
grow  them  year  after  year,  the  same  crop 
succeeding  itself  without  any  attempt  at  ro- 
tation. In  fact,  no  crops  are  fertilized  here 
systematically  except  perhaps  the  citrus 
fruits,  and  onlj'  a  small  portion  of  these,  and 
yet  people  go  on  planting  and  reaping  without 
ever  trying  to  keep  up  the  original  integrity 
of  their  soils  or  to  experiment  to  see  if  their 
crops  cannot  be  improved.  The  people  get  in 
a  rut  and  seem  to  be  willing  to  stay  there, 
their  crops  growing  annually  poorer,  but  by 
slow  degrees. 

A  large  majority  of  the  growers  are  from 
other  vocations  in  life  than  agriculture. 
People  from  all  over  the  world  have  come  in 
here  on  account  of  the  glorious  climate,  and  in 
lieu  of  something  more  congenial  to  do  have 
taken  up  with  the  ranch.  They  have  leveled, 
plowed,  cultivated  and  irrigated,  set  out 
their  trees  and  witnessed  a  wonderful  growth 
and  often  large  profits.  Under  these  circum- 
stances they  say :  "Let  well  enough  alone. 
Why  should  I  put  anything  on  my  land  to  en- 
rich it ;    My  trees  are  doing  well  enough." 

Little  do  they  appreciate  that  they  are  sap- 
ping the  life  from  their  soils  by  this  method 
as  little  perhaps  as  they  appreciate  the  small 
cost  of  maintaining  the  original  integrity  or 
richness  of  their  soils  until  such  time  as  they 
find  them  in  an  unthrifty  and  unhealthy  con- 
dition and  their  fruit  depreciating  in  quality. 

Consider  an  orange  grove,  for  example : 
How  little  people  appreciate  the  small  amount 
of  plant  food  it  takes  to  maintain  it  until  it 
comes  into  bearing.  Very  few  growers  know 
it  or  seem  to  care  to  know  the  facts  that  the 
first  year  five  pounds  of  nitrogen,  twelve 
pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  and  six  pounds  of 


potash  is  all  the  plant  food  that  is  needed  for 
one  acre  of  an  orange  grove,  the  cost  of  which 
plant  food  would  be  less  than  $2.  The  second 
year  it  would  cost  but  fifty  per  cent  more,  or 
say  ^^3  per  acre,  and  the  third  year,  when  the 
trees  begin  bearing,  the  cost  would  not  be 
more  than  $4. 

The  people  are  informed  that  the  soils  of 
California  are  very  rich  in  potash  and  that 
therefore  nitrates  and  phosphates  are  all  that 
are  needed  to  be  applied.  Where  this  advice 
has  been  followed,  experience  shows  that  very 
large  and  puffy  (unsalable)  fruit  has  been  pro- 
duced, and  the  fact  is  also  lost  sight  of  that 
by  such  a  course,  the  integrity  of  the  soil  is 
not  being  maintained. 

The  progressive  agriculturist  should  always 
hold  in  mind  that  the  one  of  the  three  ele- 
ments—nitrogen, potash  and  phosphoric  acid— 
of  which  the  soil  has  the  least  will  always  be 
the  measure  of  the  crop.  A  hundred  pounds 
of  nitrogen  applied  would  not  give  a  larger 
yield  than  five  pounds  (and  so  of  the  other 
two  elements)  if  there  is  not  a  proportionate 
increase  of  the  other  elements.  Hence  it  is 
always  best,  in  the  absence  of  absolute  proof 
received  from  the  crops  themselves,  to  replace 
the  amounts  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash  that  any  given  crop  will  remove  from 
the  soil,  thus  not  only  insuring  a  good  crop, 
but  maintaining  the  original  integrity  or 
richness  of  the  soil. 


BY  DECEMBER  IS'.-NEXT..." 


>SCW  LEOHORNSS^J^,:: 


PLAYING  HOC 


Ouragcrifs  have  been  licensed  of  Kobbling 
up  tlie  best  i  rado  in  a  very  hnnfiisli  way  Re- 
cently they  imitafed  tlio  animal  in  a  still 
more  realistic  manner.  One  176  lli.  agent  de- 
clared ho  eon  Id  craw  1  (Iu-oukIi  any  wiic  fence 
where  slays  are  not  nearer  liian  2  1-3  ft.  This 
statement  published  in  our  monthly  paper 
has  set  others  goin;?  and  now  bets  are  made 
and  won  by  Page  men  iii  all  parts  of  the 
country,  miich  to  the  iinnoyanco  of  owners 
of  wide-nionthed  fences. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  IVIich. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  BUKKE,  K2H  Market  St.,  S.  P.  Al  Prize  Hol- 
stelns;  Grade  Milch  Cows.   Fine  Pigs. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Pine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

P.  H.  MUKPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle,  Poland-China  &  Berkshire  Hogs. 

JKRSEYS  AND  HOLSTEINS,  from  the  best 
liutter  and  Milk  Stock;  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs 
and  Poultry.  William  Miles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 
Cal..  Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  in  187(1. 

M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma.  Registered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.   Both  sexes  for  sale. 


PKTEK  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  P.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J.  0.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  P.   Animals  for  sale. 


Poultry. 


MANHATTAN  E(JG  FOOD,  Itod  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers:  or  wholesale,  Tillman  &  Bendel,  S.  P. 


,J.  W.  F«)K<JEII.S,  S.-inta  Cruz,  Cal.    Barred  Ply- 
mouth Eocks.  Black  Minoreas  &  Brown  Leghorns, 


WELLIN(iT<)N'S    IMPKOVEU    EGG  FOOU 

for  poultry.    Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


WILLIAM  NILES&CO.,LosAngeles,Cal  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


Swine. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  (i2li  Market  St.,  S.  P.— BERKSHIBES. 


M.  MILLER,  Ellslo,  Cal.   Registered  Berkshlres. 


CHAS.  A.  STOWK,  Stockton,  Reglst  d  Berkshlres. 


E.  C.  SPEAR,  St.  Helena,  Cal.,  Rej-'istered  Berk- 
shire Pigs  and  Thoroughbred  Deer-Hound  Pups. 

J.  P.  ASHLEY,   Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Poland-China,  Essex  and  Yorkshire  Swine, 

TYLER  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.   Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 

BERKSHIRES  ANO  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 

IBest  Stock;  also  Dairy  Strains  of  Jerseys  and  Hol- 
stelns.  Wui.  Nilcs  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Est.  187(i. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento.  Very  large  choice  Span- 
ish, French  and  Shropshire  rams.   Bedrock  prices. 


K.H.CRANE,  Petaluma,  Cal.  Southdown  Sheep. 


IN  TH  ESE  TIMES 

You  Can  Largely  Increase 

Your  Income  by  buying  an  Incu- 
halor  and  engaging  in  the  chicken 
buHlric.HS.  Send  stamp  for  our 
i-;[t.ii<jgue  of  Incubators,  Wire 
Netting,  Blooded  Fowls  and  Poul- 
try Appliances  generally.  Hemem- 
her  the  lii-sl  is  tht  Cheapest.  PACIFIC 
INCUBATOR  CO.,  1;117  Castro  St., 
Oakland,  Cai. 


r^ff/'omf/!  m  /HIS  d  sf  IS  si/rr/ac»mli~P 


SURE  CURE  FOR  SCAB. 

PRICE,  $16  PER  CASE. 

Sole  Agents, 

5H00BERT=BEALE  CO., 

41«  California  Street,   San    Francisco,  Cal. 


Cabled  Field  and  Hog  Fence, 

24to.')8  Inches  high;  Steel  Wcl>  Picket  Lawn  Fence; 
Poultry,  Garden  and  (labbit  Fence;  Steel  (iates. 
Steel  I'ost.s  and  Steel  Rails;Tree,Flower  and  Tomato 
Guards;  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  :»  High  St.,  OeKalb,  III. 
JOHN  WOODLOCK,  General  Agent, 

26  Beale  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Short-Horn  BULLS 


ROBERT  ASHBURNER, 

Batten  Station,  San  Mateo  Co.,  Cal. 

The  Raden  Farm  Herd  was  established  in  1867, 
with  cows  from  then  recent  importations  of  the 
best  English  Milking  Shorthorns,  since  which 
time  improvement  in  dairy  qualities  has  been 
steadily  kept  in  view. 


eterinary  |jept.  University  of  J^aiifornia, 

Corner  of  Post  and  Fillmore  Streets, 
San  Francisco. 

Next  Term  Commences  2(1  October,  '95. 

A.  A.  CUNNINGHAM,  P.  C.  S., 

Secretai-y. 


IbINGUBATORS: 

^"^We  Warrant  * 


*************************** 

*  I 

*  JJJ'J'JH^^^^B       The  Reliable* 

*  nan  ^l-'^"       I      it  Ton»lch«Op,rc.nLKrL,!!.c;UL.TI»o*- 
^  il   ,   V    B  Durablr.  Correct  in  I'rinciplc,  Lesilcr 

Vj  ^  Hi  Wnrlil'n  Fair.  Cetn.  in  Blnmiii  for  7 

\_-— ^"-"""""^^^  now  112  po^o  Poultry  Oiiirto  %wA  Cctta-  * 

*  lowe.  POUtTRY  FOa  PROFIT  made  plain.    n«l.Ro<-li  Information.  K 

■k  Reliable  Incubator  and  Brooder  CcQuincy.  Hi.  -it 

FOR  SALE. 

Three  registered  IIolstcin  Friesian  Hulls.  Extra 
individuals,  with  best  of  pedigrees. 

Fourteen,  eleven  and  six  months-old  Dams. 
Large  producers  of  butler.  Certiflcale  of  health 
and  soundness  furnished.  Address: 

M.  D.  ESHLEMAN, 

1*.  «).  Box  37(57  FIIESNO,  CAL. 


\A/ANXED  ! 

ANGORA  GOATS. 

state  price  to 

P.  J.  ROGERS, 

AUBURN  CALIFORNIA. 


SESSIOINS  &  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

p.  O  Box  686,  Lou  Angeles,  Cal . 

Our  exhibit  of  BEUKSHIRK  .SWINE  at  the  State 
Fair  will  be  better  and  larger  than  ever  before  and  all 
Interested  should  see  it. 
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Wc  Have  out 
of  the 

Largest,  Best 

—  AND 

Most  Complete 

Lines  of 

Plows, 
Harrows, 

Seeders, 
Planters 

—  AND  — 

Cultivators 

IN  THE  MARKET 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 


CANTON  CLIPPER  TWO  FURROW  QANQ  PLOW, 


CANTON  CLIPPER  FOUR  FURROW  GANG  PLOW. 


Universal  Chilled  Plows. 


Four  Furrow  Gan§:s, 

^e>o.oo. 

Three  Furrow  Gangs, 

$50.00. 

Cash    wltli  Order. 


BRADLEY  THREE  AND  FOUR  FURROW  GANG  PLOW. 

LAND  GAUtiE  AND  SHIFTlNr,  CLEVIS  on  all  Gangs  ami  K»tra  Shares.  Made  wholly  of  Steel 
and  Malleable  Iron,  giving  great  strength  and  little  weiglit. 


UNIVERSAL  PLOWS,  though  they  have  been  sold  in  large  quantities  ever  since  1885,  are  essen- 
tially NEW  in  design,  as  they  differ  from  all  other  plows  in  nearly  every  important  point,  presenting 
mechanical  devices  for  the  direct  benefit  of  the  noble  animal  which  goes  before  them,  and  at  once  for 
the  man  who  walks  in  the  furrow,  that  place  them  as  much  in  advance  of  all  other  plows  in  genuine 
merit,  as  the  twine  binder  is  ahead  of  the  reaper  of  twenty  years  ago.  That's  a  broad  statenient, 
but  every  word  true,  and  you'll  find  it  ho. 


VI/  R 


T  E 


FOR 


F»  R  I  C  E  S. 


ACENTS  FOR  THE 

E3£i  rnes. 
Union, 

/v\  u  n  r, 
/Vl»teor, 
Ha  rva  rd 
and  /Vlanhattan. 


Bicycl 


VEHICLES    AND    FARMING    IMPLEMENTS    OF    EVERY    DESCRIPTION.     BICYCLES    IN    GREAT  VARIETY. 


HOOKER   Sc   CO.,  i6  and  i8  Drumm  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal 


Announcement. 

THE  DAVIS  AND  RANKIN 

Building  and  Manufacturing  Company, 

Whose  factory,  covering  twelve  acres,  is  situated  at  Harvey,  Ills.,  24  miles  south  of  Chicago,  has 

opened  headquarters  at 

ir  AND  19  FIRST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

Under  the  management  of  Mr.  Albert  D.  Hart,  one  of  the  stockholders  of  the  company.   This  company 
is  the  largest  manufacturer  of 

Dairy,  Creamery  and  Cannery 

Machinery  and  Supplies 

In  the  world,  also  the  largest  contractors  and  builders  of  complete  Creamery  and  Cannery  Plants. 
It  is  the  patentee  and  manufacturer  of  the 

DAVIS  INTERNATIONAL  CREAM  SEPARATOR, 

For  the  farm,  dairy  and  factory,  equipped  to  run  by  hand,  horse,  turbine  and  belt  power.  Guaranteed 
to  be  the  best,  simplest  and  most  satisfactory  separator  on  the  market. 

On  September  15th 

THE  DAVIS  &  RANKIN  BUILDING  AND  MANUFACTURING  CO.  will  be  ready  with  the  finest 
stock  of  machinery  and  supplies  in  this  line  ever  placed  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  will  be  glad  to  mall 
catalogues,  price  lists,  etc.,  on  application;  also,  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  everybody  interested 
In  the  dairy,  creamery  and  cannery  industry  to  call  and  examine  the  goods. 

ALBERT  D.  HART,  Manager, 

17  and  19  First  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


wagon  and 
pl;>tformi 


SCALES 

HOOKER  &  GO. 


Blake,    rta  o  f  f  1  1 1    t&:  Toi*/ne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  5an  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles, 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


CHEAP  IRRIGATION! 


UF»    TO    DMTE  ! 


T"i  "DANIEL  BEST"  CRUC;  OIL  ENGINE 

 ^   \ip 

THIS    IS    WHAT    THEY    CAN  "l;^)  : 

Will  furnish  power  for  one-t«'Utli  of  a  «f 111  per  hOTKe  power  |)<  i It  is  thr  rhrapest 
power  ever  produreci,  as  8h€>H  ii  in  the  followin);  lahle.  and  wliU'li  i^  q^^''  "1'<>»»  a  test  of  ten 
hours'  run  with  on,*  of  i>ar  fiv,'-hors<' power  <>iisollne  KneiiieH,  usin^'  ,  ^     nr  coal  gas,  Cftra- 

mon  domestic  coal  oil,  crude  pet rolcum,  asphaltum  base,  crude  petroleum,    i>     lui'  l)ase,  as  follows; 

Coal  Oas.  ten  hours'  run.  IWKI  feel  |j   fi  00 

Gasoline  (74  (letr.l.  ten  liours  run.  H^  gallons  &  14c  '■IM   ^ 

Coal  Oil.  ten  hours'  run.  'hi  gallons  <<fi  l()c   "5 

Crude  Petroleum,  asplialtuui  liasc.  Hi  gallons  a  Xc  .^^T   4tl 

Crude  Petroleum  Cifi  deg.l,  parafflue  tiHse.  13  gallons  ft  !ie   i\A 

On  the  crude  petroleum  with  asphaltum  base  we  had  an  over-product  of  7  gallons  of  asphaltum;  the 
market  price  is  cents  per  gallon=21  cents.  This  deducted  from  the  Hrst  cost  of  the  crude  petroleum 
for  ten  hours' run  leaves  a  net  balance  of '^  cents.  And  from  the  crude  oil  with  a  parartlne  Ijasc  we 
had  an  over  product  of  .S  gallons  of  good  lubricating  oil,  which  we  consider  equal  to  any  we  have  ever 
used,  but  will  estimate  its  value  conservatively  at  20  cents  per  gallon,  making  fit)  cents ;  this  deducted 
from  the  first  cost  of  the  crude  oil  leaves  a  balance  of  5  cents,  total  cost  of  running  ten  hours. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  operation  of  these  Engines  with  crude  petroleum  reduces  the  cost 
of  operation  to  a  minimum.  Crude  petroleum  with  paraftlne  base  at  1-ltic  per  horse  power  per  hour;  on 
crude  petroleum,  asphaltum  base, '^c  per  horse  power  per  hour;  on  domestic  coal  oil,  \'ic  per  horse 
power  per  hour;  and  on  gasoline,  ay^c  per  horse  power  per  hour. 

SEND   FOR   CIRCULARS    AND   PRICE  LISTS. 

THE    B  E  S  X    m  '  E  '  G  CO., 

San    Leandro,  Cal. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

310  MONTGOMKKV  STKKET, 
Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  OaL. 


S-^WELLMaCHINERYw.rt*. 

Ul  kiipls  of  t..o^.  KurluiK'  Iciriheilrillcr  b»  using  our 
AdHniHDtltif^  procf.m«i  OKii  (akt>  iictir,..  i'-irfecled  lieononi- 
IchI  Art«slau  Pumninic  KIbth  to  work  bv  Steam.  Alr,etc. 
Letuabelpjroa.  TIIE  AMEKIOAN  WELL  WORKS, 


Ohlpafo,  Ill-i   Pallu,  T«z. 


AND  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  L.    No.  12. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  21,  1895. 


TWENTY -  FIFTH  YKAR. 
Office,  220  Market  Street. 


Apiarian  Scenes  in  Southern  California. 


The  engravings  upon  this  page  are  illustrative  of 
an  interest  which  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
State,  but  which  figures  but  lightly  in  the  discus- 
sions of  California  resources  and  industries.  The 
excellence  of  California  honey  and  the  important 
place  it  occupies  in  distant  markets  are  generally 
conceded,  but  the  public  does  not  aid  the  beekeeper 
as  it  should  in  his  contest  with  adulterations  which 
rob  him  of  the  reward  which  he 
should  realize  for  the  delicious  and 
pure-food  material  which  his  indus- 
try produces.  While  he  is  dili- 
gently pursuing  his  occupation  in 
the  lonely  mountain  valleys,  bring- 
ing to  it  a  subtlety  of  art,  a  knowl- 
edge of  nature,  and  a  devotion  to 
the  minutest  detail  which  few  lines 
of  production  demand,  the  city 
merchant  is  filling  cans  and  bottles 
from  his  glucose  barrel,  adorning 
them  with  lying  labels — thus  both 
defrauding  the  consumer  and  de- 
stroying the  legitimate  industry  of 
the  beekeeper.  It  is  little  wonder 
that  the  temper  of  the  producer 
becomes  sour  as  his  product  is 
sweet. 

The  exigencies  of  honey  produc- 
ing brings  the  beekeeper  closer  to 
nature  than  most  workers  in  the 
higher  agricultural  arts.  Not  only 
must  he  take  his  winged  flock  to 
the  richest  pastures  of  the  wild 
flora,  but  the  conflict  between  him 
and  the  fruit  men  also  remands 
him  to  solitude  and  desolation. 
This  calls  for  the  greater  sacrifice 
on  his  part  and  it  should  also  en- 
title him  to  the  richer  recognition 
and  credit,  because  his  industry 
wrings  value  from  sources  which 
otherwise  would  yield  nothing  to 
the  public  purse.  The  busy  bee 
gathers  his  rich  surplus  from  plants 
upon  which  even  sheep  or  goats 
cannot  live. 

If,  however,  the  beekeeper  be  a 
lover  of  nature,  he  probably  finds 
some  compensation  in  his  manner 
of  life.  None  is  freer  than  he  from 
the  burdens  of  civilization  and  none 
has  habitation  amid  such  pictur- 
esque surroundings.  The  upper 
engraving  presents  a  typical  apiary  outfit,  with  its 
city  of  hundreds  of  tiny  homes  massed  upon  a  nar- 
row stretch  of  land, 'while  the  almost  limitless  soli- 
tudes around  are  made  tributary  to  the  industry  of 
the  myriads  of  workers.  The  lower  engraving  shows 
how  beautiful  are  the  valleys  carpeted  with  bloom, 
which  during  a  portion  of  the  year  are  pastured  by 
the  bees. 

The  California  bee  interests  have  not  yielded  their 
devotees  such  rewards  in  recent  years  as  were  for- 
merly secured.  The  depression  of  value  by  adultera- 
tion is  only  one  of  the  troubles  of  the  business.  The 
seasons  have  been  somewhat  uncertain  of  late  and 
the  rainfall  in  the  chief  bee  districts  so  light  that 
the  honey  yield  has  decreased,  as  the  wild  plants 
have  refused  nectar  or  supplied  it  but  for  a  short 
season.  Still  the  California  beekeepers  pursue  their 
industry  with  zeal  and  confidence.  They  are  learning 
the  advantage  of  organization  in  promotion  of  their 
interests.  Their  outlook  is  as  favorable  as  that  of 
any  of  our  field  industries,  and  they  deserve  the 


greatest  measure  of  success 
and  devotion  can  attain. 


which  their  diligence 


Dairymen's  Convention. 


The  convention  of  dairymen  in  this  city  last 
week  was  a  great  success  in  everything  except  at- 
tendance on  the  part  of  dairymen.  In  that  respect 
it  was  meager,  and  this  is  the  more  unfortunate  be- 
cause the  papers  presented  were  among  the  best 


Irrigation  Convention. 


A    BEK    KAN'JH    liN    THt:    ML»Ui\TAli\S    MKAU    feAiNTA  BAKBAHA 


BEE   PASTURE    IN    THE   SIMI   VALLEY,    VENTURA  COUNTY 


ever  prepared  for  an  assembly  of  producers.  This 
will  be  clearly  seen  by  those  who  read  the  papers 
published  in  this  issue  of  the  Rural,  and  there  are 
others  of  high  quality  to  follow.  The  writers  at- 
tacked at  once  the  points  of  the  most  vital  import- 
ance to  California  dairy  producers,  and  if  there  could 
have  been  a  large  concourse  present  and  a  free  dis- 
cussion of  the  many  important  points  presented,  a 
strong  impetus  would  have  been  given  to  dairy 
progress  and  an  effective  force  amassed  toward  ex- 
tending the  markets  for  California  dairy  produce, 
which  is  a  movement  essential  to  the  future  success 
of  the  industry.  But  there  is  no  use  of  crying  for 
spilt  milk  in  the  form  of  dairymen  who  stayed  at 
home.  Let  them  read  the  proceedings,  join  the  as- 
sociation and  get  ready  to  serve  their  own  interests 
better  another  year.  We  ought  to  have  dairy  con- 
ventions fit  to  fill  our  largest  public  halls.  It  was 
by  such  concourses  that  the  great  dairy  efforts  east 
of  the  Rocky  mountains  were  carried  to  their  notable 
successes. 


As  we  go  to  press  there  is  a  national  irrigation 
convention  in  progress  at  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 
Representatives  from  almost  every  State  in  the 
Union,  as  well  as  from  Mexico  and  Canada,  are 
present.  It  is  very  promising  for  the  future  of 
American  arid  lands  that  so  wide  interest  is  mani- 
fested in  the  work  of  this  national  association.  In 
view  of  the  policy  which  the  association  advocated 
in  its  earlier  efforts,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  one  of  the  leaders, 
Judge  Emery  of  Kansas,  the  na- 
tional lecturer,  in  his  speech  did 
not  favor  the  Carey  law,  which 
donates  one  million  acres  of  land  to 
the  arid  States  for  reclamation, 
nor  did  he  believe  that  the  problem 
of  reclamation  would  ever  be  solved 
by  the  aid  of  the  general  Govern- 
ment. He  thought  private  enter- 
prise and  individual  effort  would  be 
the  means  of  converting  our  desert 
wastes  into  blooming  gardens. 

This  idea  does  not,  however, 
please  the  other  war  horses  of  the 
irrigation  interest.  There  was  read 
an  essay  by  Col.  Hinton  on  "  Irri- 
gation a  National  Issue,"  which 
sufficiently  indicates  its  nature  by 
its  title.  An  address  which  at- 
tracted much  attention  was  by 
Hon.  L.  A.  Sheldon  of  Los  An- 
geles on  "The  Duty  of  the  Govern- 
mont,"  in  which  the  speaker 
strongly  inclined  to  the  policy  of 
enlisting  the  National  (iovernment 
in  the  work  of  reclaiming  arid 
lands.  He  referred  at  length  to 
the  general  opposition  which  was 
felt  in  early  times  to  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment to  assist  in  works  of  this 
kind,  but  said  the  country  had  been 
making  progress  on  that  line  ever 
since.  President  Munroe  discov- 
ered that  our  rivers  and  harbors 
might  be  improved  by  the  author- 
ity given  through  the'clause  of  the 
constitution  which  empowers  Con- 
gress to  provide  for  "the  general 
welfare,"  and  it  was  in  this  pro- 
vision of  the  constitution  that  the 
Government  found  authority  vested 
i  n  Congress  to  do  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  be  done  to  make  the  lands  of  the  arid  West 
fi  t  to  become  homes  for  the  people. 

We  shall  have  fuller  accounts  of  the  transactions 
of  the  convention  in  later  issues  of  the  Rurai,. 


The  Fresno  Board  of  Supervisors  have  granted 
the  petition  of  the  San  .Toa(iuin  Pilectric  Company 

for  a  franchise  to  string  polos  and  wires  in  any  part 

of  the  county.    W^'ork  is  to  begin  within  six  months. 

This  is  the  company  which  is  constructing  an  enor- 
mous electric  plant  on  the  North  Fork  of  the  San 

Joaquin,  and  will  bring  power  to  Fresno. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  l)istoi_y  of  Souo:ii:,  county 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  wine  grapes,  and  wine  makers 
are  complaining  that  so  far  they  have  been  able  to 
secure  but  a  small  quantity  of  grapes,  although  of- 
fering a  fair  figure. 


Is  IT  significant  tiiat  an  iuouri^oi  aiiun  en  tilled  the 
"  Diversified  Farming  Company  "  has  been  organized 
in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  ? 
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I.iKhlniiiK  foi 
Weeds. 


Few  statements  hiivo  occasioned 
such  wide  comment  as  the  an- 
nouncement of  weed  killing  by 
electricity,  which  we  recently  copied  from  an  East- 
ern magazine — the  ( ''ixniiiiinliidii.  That  journal  has 
been  fairly  besieo;e<l  by  those  who  desired  an  elec- 
trical cure  for  the  primal  curse  of  Adam,  and  the 
editor  had  to  explain  that  the  statement  was  per- 
haps rather  more  prophetic  than  practical.  As  we 
understand  it  the  work  has  not  been  done,  though 
the  writer  pleased  to  put  his  proclamation  in  that 
form.  It  is  not  admitted  that  the  statement  was  a 
lie,  but  it  was  certainly  somewhat  anticipative  in  its 
character.  It  may  be  done,  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  "  hang  up  the  shovel  and  the  hoe"  at  present. 
To  show,  however,  how  electrical  weed  killing 
"  would  supply  a  long-felt  want,"  we  publish  a  speci- 
men of  the  correspondence  we  have  received,  as 
follows: 

To  THE  Editok: — In  your  issue  of  August  r34th  is  an  article 
on  weed  killing  by  electricity  that  has  inleresled  me  greatly. 
If  this  method  can  be  adapted  to  farm  work,  or  rather  can  be 
used  on  a  vetiiele  such  as  a  wagon,  why  would  it  not  solve  the 
question  of  dealing  with  Bermuda  grass,  .lohnson  grass,  etc., 
in  cultivated  land.  J  liave  on  my  ranch  a  piece  of  land  so 
badly  infested  witli  this  noxious  grass  (Bei  riiudul  Itiat  i  have 
despaired  of  getting  rid  of  it.  it  is  rapidly  gaining  a  foothold 
in  tliis  section  and  unless  some  radical  measures  are  adopted 
it  will  take  oiilire  possession  of  our  cultivated  lands.  Cau  the 
editor  give  any  irifurination  as  to  the  cost  of  an  outtit  suffi- 
ciently [wwerful  to  kill  the  weeds  and  grass  in  our  orchards 
and  vineyards;  If  not,  i-an  he  give  the  address  of  some  prac- 
tical electrician  who  can  ligure  the  expense;  An  association 
of  farmers  and  fruit  growers  could  purchase  such  an  outtit 
and  use  it  in  common  in  a  neighborhood,  so  the  cost  would  not 
be  too  heavy  on  one  individual.  H.  S.  L. 

Uosedale,  Cal. 

This  communication  is  commended  to  electrical 
experimenters.  Evidently  they  are  the  only  ones 
who  can  handle  the  subtle  agent  and  devise  apj)li- 
ances  for  its  use.  Meantime  it  will  not  be  advisable 
to  let  foul  weeds  grow,  with  the  idea  titat  the  elec- 
trical weed  killer  will  arrive  in  time.  As  yjreviously 
shown  in  the  Rur.m,  there  is,  so  far  as  now  known, 
no  way  to  compete  with  Bermuda,  Johnson,  morning 
glory,  or  any  other  of  that  pestiferous  running-root 
class,  except  to  plow  out  and  burn,  while  the  soil  is 
at  its  driest,  all  the  roots  that  can  be  gathered  to- 
gether and  then  start  in,  as  soon  as  the  stuff  remain- 
ing in  the  soil  begins  to  grow,  with  a  tlat-knife  weed 
cutter  and  everlastingly  knife  it,  never  allowirg  a 
shoot  to  reach  the  light.  If  this  is  done,  it  will  not 
matter  whether  lightning  strikes  the  weed  or  not. 


<irain  ItagH. 


Owing  to  red  tape  or  some  other 
handicap,  the  State  in  its  prison 
bag  business  cannot  compete  with 
the  sharp  bag  merchants  of  this  city.  The  E.mminn- 
states  that  there  are  3,242,000  wheat  sacks  stored 
at  San  Quentin  prison,  waiting  for  purchasers.  The 
jute  mill  is  turning  out  18,000  sacks  a  day,  and  by 
the  opening  of  the  coming  season,  in  March  or  April 


Orange 
ShipiiieiilN 


for  <ilaii(lerH. 


next,  another  million  bags  will  have  been  added  to 
the  vast  store  now  within  the  prison  walls.  The 
PjOOO  bales  of  jute  now  on  hand  will  supply  the  mill 
until  January  1."),  189(i,  according  to  the  warden,  but 
unless  additional  jute  is  ordered  very  soon,  shipments 
from  India  will  not  reach  this  port  in  time  to  restock 
the  mill  for  the  coming  harvest  season.  In  the  jute 
revolving  fund  there  is  now  only  $19,19(5.82,  about 
enough  to  pay  for  1500  bales  of  jute,  a  supply  suffi- 
cient for  probably  tift\'  days.  It  is  reported  that 
the  State  was  at  a  disadvantage  this  season,  because 
jute  was  bought  at  a  high  price  while  the  importers 
of  bags  could  sell  bags  from  lower-priced  jute.  So 
when  the  State  offered  bags  at  .jc.  last  April  they 
were  underbid  by  the  dealers,  and  were  again  under- 
bid when  they  made  the  price  4-1  c.  Finally  when  the 
State  agreed  to  take  4.!c.,  the  lateness  of  the  season 
and  the  short  crop  stopped  the  business,  with  three 
and  a  quarter  million  bags  on  hand.  The  State  bag 
business  has  hardly  realized  all  that  was  hoped  from 
it  in  a  direct  way,  but  untjuestionably  it  has  broken 
up  bag  rings  and  has  given  grain  growers  cheaper 
bags  than  they  could  possibly  have  had  without  it. 

It  is  announced  from  the  south 
that  a  total  of  7700  carloads  of  or- 
anges have  been  shipped  from 
southern  California  this  season.  Riverside  alone  has 
shi|)ped  nearly  8000  carloads.  Nearly  42  p.'r  cent  of 
the  shipments  were  navels. 

,,  ,,  .  We  have  on  the  highest  veterinary 

authority  that  the  diagnostic  agent 
known  as  "mallein"  is  a  sure 
test  for  the  existence  of  glanders  in  the  horse  and 
mule.  There  is  an  article  in  the  Aiinriciii  Viti rinn- 
n'dii  linii'w  of  January,  189."),  by  Prof.  Nocard  of  Al- 
fort,  in  which  he  begins  a  resume  of  the  results  of 
testing  over  9000  horses  with  mallein,  and  closes  by 
saying  :  "  From  all  that  ])rocedc.s  it  results  that 
the  systematic  use  of  mallein  constitutes  the  surest, 
the  quickest  and  the  least  expensive  means  to  relieve 
the  most  seriously  affected  center  of  glanders."  By 
the  use  of  this  agent  glanders  can  be  detected  in  its 
earliest  and  mildest  form  and  it  can  be  cleai-ly  told 
whether  a  suspected  case  is  of  glanders  or  of  some  less 
serious  disease  of  the  air  passages.  California  vet- 
erinarians are  now  receiving  mallein  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Industry,  at  Washington,  and  are 
using  it  under  the  authority  of  the  boards  of  super- 
visors in  some  counties.  Kvery  *"acilitj'  shoul(l  be 
given  by  horse  owners  for  the  application  of  the  test 
to  the  end  that  glanders  may  be  stamped  out.  We 
notice  that  the  colony  of  Queensland  gives  notice 
that  it  will  apply  mallein  and  make  its  quarantine 
against  importeiJ  horses  less  severe. 

We  evidently  followed  a  false  lead 
in  stating  that  the  Californians 
who  will  lecture  at  the  Atlanta 
Exposition  will  treat  specially  of  the  counties  in 
which  they  reside.  They  propose  to  get  in  some 
good  words  for  the  whole  State.  This  is  the  proper 
thing  to  do,  and  we  are  glad  to  publish  the  foUowirig: 

To  Till-:  KiMTOK  : — I  wish  to  correct  your  statement  that  the 
gentlemen  who  consent  to  go  to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Stale  Board  of  Trade,  will  speak  for  particular 
counties.  Be  assured  that  whoever  goes  to  the  Exposition,  in 
the  name  of  the  Board,  must  address  himself  towards  the  in- 
terests of  the  whole  Stale,  and  not  to  any  particular  .section 
or  interest.  E.  VV.  Masi.in. 

There  are  few  who  can  speak  for  the  whole  State 
as  well  as  Air,  Maslin,  and  we  are  glad  that  he  sets 
himself  such  a  task. 

According  to  the  Ventura  county 
journals  the  six  days  of  Farmers' 
Institutes  held  in  that  county  the 
first  week  in  September  were  exceedingly  satisfac- 
tory. The  \'entura  Dtinorrnt  strikes  the  center  of 
institute  work  in  these  lines: 

Every  question  (connected  with  beans,  apricots,  prunes  and 
the  other  leading  industries  of  our  county  was  discus.sed,  and 
fairly  so.  There  was  no  long-winded  debate  on  one  hand  and 
no  gag  law  on  the  other  to  choke  off  people  who  stood  most  in 
need  of  useful  information.  Such  gatherings  as  these  are  of 
use  to  the  community,  fur  they  not  only  serve  to  disseminate 
valuable  information,  but  they  promote  wholesome  inter- 
change of  ideas  by  bringing  together  intelligent  men  who  are 
strangers  to  each  other.  In  this  particular  the  .State  Univer- 
sity is  serving  the  people  better  and  more  substantially  than 
in  any  other. 

It  is  to  be  greatly  regretted  that  the  money  which 
the  University  can  devote  to  this  work  is  exceed- 
ingly limited  this  year.  There  ought  to  be  some 
more  adequate  provision  for  these  institutes,  which 
have  proved  such  a  forcible  agency  for  the  promo- 
tion of  agricultural  education  and  progress  in  the 
Eastern  States.  *  In  Wisconsin  the  legislature  annu-  | 
ally  appropriates  $12,000  for  this  branch  of  univer-  j 
sity  extension  effort. 

There  is  a  terrapin  ranch  on  the 
east  side  of  San  Francisco  bay, 
near  San  Pablo,  owned  by  Fi.sh 
Commissioner  Emeric.  According  to  an  account  in 
the  it  has  long  been  Mr.  Emeric's  idea  that  the 
expensive  amphibians  could  be  made  to  flourish  on 
this  coast,  and  during  the  course  of  a  recent  visit  to 
the  East  he  made  up  his  mind  to  experiment  with 
them  on  his  ranch  at  San  Pablo.    He  brought  out 
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five  dozen  small  diamond-backed  terrapin,  about 
three  dozen  arriving  in  good  condition.  Thev  were 
turned  into  a  pen  of  laths  in  the  marsh  near  San 
Pablo,  and  there  they  stayed  until  in  good  shape, 
when  all  but  one  pair  were  turned  loose  to  populate 
the  marshes,  and  Mr.  Emeric  sees  them  on  logs  on 
the  banks  occasionally  and  knows  they  are  thriving. 
The  land  that  they  were  turned  loose  on  is  pre- 
served, but  not  inclosed,  and  it  is  onlv  a  question  of 
time  until  they  spread  to  other  marshes.  These 
turtles  are  easily  distinguished  from  the  so-called 
terrapin  of  this  coast,  which  are  really  nothing  but 
fresh-water  mud  turtles,  by  the  rings  which  sur- 
round the  plates  on  their  backs.  One  of  these  rings 
is  added  for  each  year  of  the  terrapin's  life.  The 
native  turtle  has  no  such  marks. 


state  Fair 


Dairy  Test. 


We  give  below  the  condensed  re- 
sults of  the  tests  of  dairy  cows 
made  at  the  State  Fair  this  year. 
It  will  be  studied  with  interest  by  all  our  progressive 
dairy  readers.  The  determinations  were  made  with 
the  l^abcock  test  by  an  expert  detailed  by  the  Ex- 
perimental Station  at  Berkeley,  and  he  signs  the 
tabulation  which  we  print  below.  Comments  upon 
the  test  and  its  significance  may  be  expected  from 
our  dairy  contributors  in  future  issues.  It  will  be 
well  to  canvass  the  matter  fully  that  its  full  signifi- 
cance may  be  made  out. 
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The  accuracy  of  the  test  is  proven  by  the  closeness 
of  the  "composite"  test  to  the  average  per  cent. 
Mr.  Stubenrauch  is  entitled  to  the  great  credit 
which  those  interested  in  the  test  give  him  for  his 
expert  work. 

As  anticipated  in  the  Rural  last 
week,  the  Railway  Commissioners 
agreed  upon  an  8  per  cent,  reduc- 
tion in  rates  on  grain,  and  measures  will  be  taken  at 
once  to  render  the  retjuirement  effective.  The  State 
Printer  has  been  appealed  to  to  put  the  new  tariff 
of  the  commission  into  published  form,  and  then  the 
machinery  provided  by  law  to  secure  its  adoption  by 
the  railways  will  be  put  in  motion.  The  Southern 
Pacific  has  undertaken  an  act  of  retaliation  on  the 
commission  in  the  form  of  an  impeachment  of  their 
individual  rights  to  act  in  the  official  capacity  to 
which  they  were  elected.  The  company  claims  that 
Mr.  La  Rue  is  incapacitated  because  he  is  a  large 
ship[)er  of  produce  and  therefore  has  a  personal  in- 
terest in  his  public  act,  and  that  he  and  Mr.  Stan- 
ton are  illegally  in  place  because  they  pledged  them- 
selves to  certain  reductions  of  freight  rates  before 
they  made  any  investigation  into  the  effect  thereof 
upon  the  income  and  property  of  the  company.  This 
is  rather  a  new  phase  of  the  matter.  So  far  as  the 
public  can  see  into  the  matter,  it  is  rather  hopeful 
that  the  company  can  find  something  to  fight  in  the 
action  of  the  commission.  Very  few  commissioners 
have  hitherto  given  them  much  occasion  to  impeach 
them.  It  is  the  public  which  has  had  cause  for  such 
proceedings. 


September  21,  1895. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

A  Californian— Mr.  J.  D.  Hanbury  of  San  Diego  — 
recently  returned  from  a  lontr  residence  in  oriental 
countries,  has  given  the  public  some  facts  concern- 
ing the  industrial  conditions  of  China  and  Japan, 
which  are  well  worth  attention.  Some  two  years 
ago,  he  says,  there  was  established  at  Osaka, 
Japan,  a  factory  for  the  making  of  watches,  in  which 
only  native  labor  is  employed.  Operatives  receive 
121  cents  a  day,  whereas  in  America  similar  work  is 
paid  for  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  and  upwards.  The 
Japanese  workmen,  although  only  two  years  at  the 
trade,  have  become  exceedingly  expert  and  do  as 
much  work,  man  for  man,  as  is  done  in  the 
best  works  in  this  country.  All  the  work  is 
done  by  machinei-y,  and  the  product  of  the 
Japanese  factory  is  on  a  par  with  the  same  class 
of  watch  turned  out  of  an  American  factory. 
Watches  are  now  being  sold  from  the  Osaka  works 
for  fifty  cents  each,  and  at  this  rate  there 
is  good  profit  in  the  business.  It  does  not  need  to 
be  argued,  says  Mr.  Hanbury,  that  the  Japanese  are 
in  a  position  to  close  up  every  watch  factory  in  the 
United  States  if  they  are  given  the  chance,  since 
they  can  sell  a  watch  for  one-half  of  what  it  costs  to 
manufacture  it  here,  and  still  make  fifty  per  cent, 
profit.   

Now,  if  in  two  years'  time  a  lot  of  raw  Japanese 
can  be  made  expert  workmen  in  .so  exact  a  trade  as 
watchmaking,  it  stands  to  reason  they  will  as  readily 
become  expert  in  other  lines  of  manufacture.  Mr. 
Hanbury  declares  that  this  is  unquestionably  true ; 
and  he  sees  in  it  a  menace  to  American  interests. 
"  I  was,"  he  says,  "an  out-and-out  free  trader  be- 
fore I  went  to  Japan,  but  now  I  can  see  that  unless 
this  country  puts  up  a  wall  high  enough  to  keep  out 
Japanese  competition,  the  manufacturing  industries 
of  America  will  be  doomed.  Japan  and  China, 
are  both  awakening  to  the  fact  that  with  their  cheap 
labor  they  can  do  the  manufacturing  for  the  world. 
I  hold  this  to  be  the  most  important  question  our 
representatives  in  Congress  will  have  to  consider. 
Manufactories  of  all  kinds  ai-e  springing  up  in  Japan 
and  China,  backed  by  foreign  and  local  capital,  and 
within  a  very  few  years  our  industries  will  feel  their 
vigorous  competition."  If  this  were  the  talk  of  a 
chance  observer,  it  would  be  less  important ;  but  it 
is  not.  Mr.  Hanbury  knows  whereof  he  speaks,  for 
he  was  the  founder  of  the  watch  factory  in  question, 
and  has  had  personal  experience  in  the  application 
of  Japanese  native  labor  to  the  work  of  modern 
manufacture.   

Closely  akin  to  this  question  of  Japanese  competi- 
tion with  American  manufacturing  interests  is  that 
of  Japanese  competition  with  our  own  laborers  in 
our  own  country.  Nobody  can  tell  in  just  what 
numbers  Japs  have  been  coming  to  this  country  in 
recent  years,  but  certainly  there  have  been  a  great 
many  of  them.  They  are  now  to  be  found  singly  and 
in  colonies  all  over  the  coast  and  have  become  a  very 
important  factor  in  our  Californian  labor  system. 
They  work  for  small  pay,  and  in  every  competition 
which  is  opened  to  them  on  equal  terms  they  are  the 
winners  as  against  white  men.  A  notable  instance 
is  at  the  great  Stanford  ranch  at  Vina,  Tehama 
county,  where  they  have  been  awarded  the  harvest- 
ing work  of  the  present  season  over  competitors  of 
our  own  race.  It  is  not  in  human  nature  that  this 
condition  of  affairs — a  condition  almost  identical  with 
that  which  preceded  the  great  anti-Chinese  move- 
ment— should  be  endured  without  protest.  Indeed, 
already  there  may  be  heard  the  premonitory  rum- 
blings of  a  political  agitation  against  Japanese  im- 
migration, and  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  it  became 
one  of  the  leading  issues  before  the  country  within  the 
next  few  months.  Senator  White  of  this  State,  it 
is  understood,  takes  the  matter  very  .seriously 
as  does  Labor  Commissioner  Fitzgerald;  and  a 
bill  is  being  prepared  by  them  looking  to  Jap- 
anese exclusion  on  lines  similar  to  the  Chinese  exclu- 
sion law.  Of  course  this  effort  is  bound  to  meet 
with  bitter  opposition.  Indeed,  it  has  already  begun, 
for  in  a  recent  number  of  the  New  York  Sun  we  find 
the  project,  even  before  it  has  taken  form,  de- 
nounced in  unmeasured  terms.    Says  the  San: 

Public  sentiment  in  this  country  is  not  going  to  tolerate 
any  application  of  the  old  sand-l'>t  ideas  and  arguments  to 
people  of  Japan  who  want  to  come  to  this  country  to  live.  The 


alleged  interests  of  "Labor  on  the  Coast"  will  not  be  able  to 
browbeat  Congress  into  treating  the  Japanese  of  189.5  as  unde- 
sirable immigrants,  barbarians— unfit  to  enter  our  gates.  The 
statesman  who  at  this  stage  of  the  world's  progress  under- 
takes to  start  an  anti-,rapanese  agitation,  or  to  inaugurate 
legislation  sure  to  make  an  end  of  the  friendlv  relations  exist- 
ing between  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the  Yankees 
of  the  Orient,  will  speedily  find  himself  in  a  very  ridiculous 
and  uncomfortable  position. 

If  Senator  White  is  serious  about  the  matter  it  is 
not  likely  that  he  will  turn  tail  because  of  this  sort 
of  fire. 


to  go  by  default.  We  keep  the  cup,  to  be  sure,  but 
it  is  not  the  kind  of  victory  that  anybody  may  feel 
proud  of.  The  only  thing  determined  by  this  fluke 
is  that  Dunraven,  even  though  a  British  lord,  lacks 
some  of  the  qualities  which  have  given  fame  and 
credit  to  the  British  name. 


There  is  rapidly  rising  in  this  country  an  extra- 
ordinary sentiment  of  friendship  for  the  patriots  who 
are  fighting  to  free  Cuba  from  the  despotic  dominion 
of  Spain.  It  manifests  itself  in  open  exi)ressions  of 
sympathy  and  even  more  substantial  ways;  and  is 
taking  political  shape  in  the  form  of  a  popular  de- 
mand that  our  Government  grant  them  formal  recog- 
nition as  belligerents  with  such  privileges  as  belong 
to  established  nationality.  Such  recognition,  it  is 
argued,  would,  in  its  moral  effects,  vastly  strengthen 
their  bands,  and  it  would  further  be  a  fair  return  to 
Spain  for  her  open  unfriendliness  to  our  Government 
during  the  Civil  War.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  ar- 
gued that  it  would  be  a  departure  from  our  tradi- 
tional policy  of  non-interference  in  foreign  affairs, 
and  that  it  would  be  an  inconsistent  and  unworthy 
thing  for  us  to  do  what  we  protested  against  Spain's 
doing  thirty  years  ago.  It  is  further  argued  that, 
if  we  should  grant  to  the  Cuban  insurgents  a  recog- 
nition withheld  from  the  Brazilian  rebels  three  years 
ago,  it  would  be  a  special  and  gross  discrimination 
against  Spain.  But  in  spite  of  these  reasonings,  the 
heart  of  the  country  is  with  the  struggling  Cubans. 
The  long  subjection  of  their  island,  the  injustice  of  a 
policy  which  persistently  exploits  it  for  the  benefit  of 
Spain,  the  cruelties  of  Spanish  rule  and  the  barbari- 
ties of  Spanish  war — these  are  things  which  appeal 
powerfully  to  the  sensibilities  of  a  people  with  whom 
Lexington,  Bunker  Hill,  the  Fourth  of  July  and  the 
Monroe  doctrine  are  vital  and  profound  traditions. 
And  when,  in  addition  to  these  motives,  there  is 
added  admiration  for  heroic  courage  in  a  struggle 
for  freedom  against  cruel  odds,  the  impulse  of  sym- 
pathy becomes  well-nigh  irresistible.  But  whether 
or  not  our  Government  lends  the  force  of  its  recogni- 
tion to  the  Cubans,  it  is  certain  that  they  will  have 
the  benefit  of  American  aid.  Already,  it  is  said, 
something  like  $750,000  of  American  money  goes  each 
month  into  the  coffer.%  of  the  insurgent  treasury;  and 
with  this  support,  those  who  claim  to  know  declare 
that  the  fighting  will  continue  until  Spain  is  forced 
to  yield — be  it  in  one  year  or  twenty.  We  hope  this 
is  so;  we  trust  the  time  will  not  be  long  removed 
when  the  last  chain  which  binds  a  rood  of  American 
soil  in  abject  slavery  to  a  European  mastership  will 
be  broken.  Spain  has  no  moral  rights  in  Cuba.  Her 
rule  has  been  one  long  nightmare  of  barbarous  mis- 
use, and  it  is  time  for  it  to  end.  What  the  immedi- 
ate future  of  the  beautiful  isle  will  be,  no  man  is  wise 
enough  to  know;  but  the  vision  of  a  prophet  is  not 
needed  to  see  that  its  ultimate  destiny  lies  within 
the  sheltering  wing  of  thf  American  eagle. 


There  are  indications  of  another  bond  issue.  The 
gold  reserve  in  the  national  treasury  has  fallen  be- 
low the  mark  at  which  the  Administration  is  trying 
to  hold  it,  and  the  syndicate  upon  which  Mr.  Carlisle 
has  been  relying  shows  no  disposition  to  come  to  his 
relief.  The  conditions  which  led  to  the  first  and 
second  bond  issues  promise  soon  to  be  repeated  and 
in  view  of  what  Mr.  Cleveland  has  repeatedly  de- 
clared there  is  no  doubt  but  he  will  have  recourse 
to  the  same  expedient  to  amend  them.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  tariff  law,  as  it  now  stands, 
does  not  yield  enough  money  to  pay  the  running  ex- 
penses of  the  Government,  and  Mr.  Cleveland  is 
forced  into  one  of  two  courses,  namely:  (1)  to  pay 
in  silver,  with  the  probable  result  of  putting  gold  at 
a  premium  ;  or,  (2)  to  borrow  gold  by  issuing  gold 
bonds.  Viewed  in  its  political  aspects,  a  new  deal 
with  the  bond  buyers  cannot  fail  to  work  mischief  to 
the  party  under  whose  responsibility  it  is  made. 


The  outcome  of  the  international  yacht  race  is  a 
disappointment  all  around.  In  the  second  race  the 
British  boat  "fouled"  the  American  and  the  race 
was,  under  the  rules,  awarded  tc  the  latter,  although 
the  former  came  out  a  few  seconds  ahead.  This  so 
angered  Lord  Dunraven  that  he  made  a  pretext  to 
withdraw  his  boat  and  allow  the  third  and  final  race 


LoDi  has  shipped  70  carloads  of  fresh  fruit  and  :«)()  carloads 
of  melons  this  season. 

TiiEuu  has  been  a  heavy  drop  of  Newton  Pippin  apples 
throughout  the  l>ajaro  valley. 

THEcropof  Bellefleur  apples  now  ripening  in  the  Pajaro 
valley  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  in  the  history  of  the  in- 
dustry. The  first  car  of  Pajaro  apples  for  the  season  of  ISO.5 
was  shipped  on  the  9th  inst. 

The  Santa  Fe  Railroad  is  using  a  new  style  of  car  for  apple 
shipments,  provided  with  crate.s,  .so  that  the  apples  do  not 
have  to  be  boxed.  At  the  point  of  destination  they  are  packed 
in  barrels,  as  is  the  custom  in  the  Eastern  markets. 

Salinas  Oivl:  Out  of  l,4fiO,lS4  acres  of  land  in  Merced 
county,  4;u,  100  acres  are  owned  by  six  estates,  and  yet  the 
people  of  that  county  wonder  why  that  section  does  not  go 
ahead.  Nothing  but  a  cyclone  will  move  a  ship  so  heavily 
anchored. 

At  Lodi  this  season  m,rm  fruit  boxes  or  crates  have  been 
used  in  the  way  of  fruit  shipment.  As  they  cost  S!;-^  cents 
each,  the  aggregate  makes  a  box  bill  of  $.")r.52.  "These  boxes," 
says  the  "should  be  manufactured  here."    And  so 

they  should. 

DuNNiCiAN  letter  in  Woodland -Democra;.-  It  takes  a  good 
deal  to  make  a  northern  Yolo  farmer  lose  courage.  Notwith- 
standing the  low  price  of  foreign  products  and  the  crop  fail- 
ure of  this  year,  they  are  all  making  arrangements  to  plow  as 
large  an  area  as  usual. 

The /)(/f/i:oc  is  the  name  of  a  new  monthly  magazine  de- 
voted to  the  productive  interests  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley. 
It  is  beautifully  gotten  up  and  gives  promise  of  a  useful 
future.  It  is  published  at  Fresno,  and  T.  S.  Price  and  .1.  W. 
Shanklin  are  its  editors  and  publishers. 

PniLADELPUiA  Br-nnl:  The  result  of  the  shipment  of  Cali- 
fornia fruit  to  London  has  been  that  there  is  a  ))ractically  un- 
limited market  for  frui  t  arriving  in  good  condition,  but  no 
market  at  all  for  that  which  has  been  prematurely  picked 
and  badly  packed.  If  the  .shippers  desire  the  foreign  market 
they  must  respect  its  tastes  and  requirements,  which  are 
neither  unreasonable  nor  hard  to  be  complied  with. 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  September  14.— S.  C.  Henton  arrived  to- 
night from  North  Yakima  to  endeavor  to  secure  1200  to  1.500 
hop  pickers  to  go  over  early  next  week.  Buyers  have  com- 
menced, with  the  last  moment,  to  advance  money  for  picking 
purposes,  and  many  growers  who  had  decided  not  to  pick  will 
now  harvest  their  crops,  and  unless  the  pickers  are  se<nzred 
at  once  he  says  Yakima  county  will  lose  0000  to  S!J00  bales. 
Between  3.500  and  3700  acres  will  be  picked  in  that  county,  re- 
quiring the  services  of  10,000  pickers.  The  pickers  on  the 
ground  include  .'3000  Indians. 

The  Sonoma  hop  growers  who  recently  determined  not  to 
harvest  this  season's  crop,  owing  to  low  prices,  have,  it  ap- 
pears, changed  their  minds.  Says  the  Healdsburg  Enterprixe,: 
This  is  a  peculiar  world.  Two  weeks  back  not  a  grower,  save 
one  or  two  who  had  contracts,  intended  to  pick.  No  change  is 
reported  in  prices,  and  just  why  the  grower  is  now  gathering 
his  crop  cannot  be  explained  satisfactorily.  It  must  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  price  offered  will  pay  for  picking;  and  as  the 
price  on  hops  is  a  gamble  at  best,  the  producer  is  paying  out 
money  for  the  harvest  in  the  hope  that  the  tide  may  turn  his 
way  and  advance. 

The  Vacaville  Rr()(»-(r/-  summarizes  the  fruit  export  busi- 
ness thus  far  for  the  season  as  follows:  The  green  fruit  ship- 
ments both  East  and  to  local  points  in  the  State  this  year  will 
fall  several  hundred  carloads  below  those  of  last  year,  yet 
this  year's  returns  for  fruit  will  bring  nearly  if  not  quite  as 
much  money  into  the  valley  as  last  year.  The  shipments 
from  Vacaville  thus  far  are  given  as  follows,  estimating  the 
business  done  by  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  at  twenty-five  carloads, 
which  we  think  will  lie  found  to  be  very  conservative  when 
all  the  shii)ments  are  figured  up:  Eastern  shipments,  410 
carloads;  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co. 's  shipments,  2.5;  San  Francisco 
and  other  State  points,  92. 

OuoviLi.E /?i(;/.s^rc.-  Wo  have  seen  big  pumpkins  and  heard 
of  vines  that  had  to  be  planted  on  horseback  because  they 
grew  so  fast,  but  we  never  saw  one  that  had  made  a  greater 
growth  than  a  gigantic  squash  vine  at  the  home  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Birmingham.  It  starts  at  the  back  of  the  house,  runs  along 
the  building,  turns  the  corner  and  goes  the  full  length  of  the 
building,  and  is  now  up  seven  feet  in  the  air,  just  touching  a 
fig  tree,  over  which  it  will  shortly  run.  The  length  of  the 
vine  is  fifty-seven  foot,  and  some  of  the  l(!avos  arc  eighteen 
inches  across.  Fully  two  hundred  feet  of  lateral  vines  were 
cut  from  the  main  stem.  The  vine,  some  days,  only  grows 
four  inches,  while  on  other  days  it  averages  nine,  but  usually 
the  growth  is  about  six  or  seven  inches.  The  squashes  are 
not  large  or  numerous,  but  they  are  fair-sized.  The  vine  is  a 
curiosity  from  its  immense  length. 

Noting  the  recent  improvement  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley 
butter  product,  the  Hanford  Srntiiirl  says:  "There  hn,s  been 
some  advance  made  in  butter  making  all  along  the  line  in  this 
valley,  (jood  feed  and  the  proper  (^are  of  a  cow  bred  for  the 
dairy,  ('oupled  with  the  proper  handling  of  milk,  the  cleanli- 
ness of  the  butter  maker  in  caring  for  the  pails  and  pans,  will 
do  more  toward  making  a  quality  of  butter  that  will  not  run 
away  the  moment  a  hot  day  comes  than  an  ice-house  will  ac- 
complish. The  writer  has  been  eating  butter  all  summer 
made  without  ice  and  it  stands  like  a  rock  in  a  tolerably  warm 
place.  California  people,  and  especially  those  of  this  valley, 
are  gradually  overcoming  what  were  once  considered  ob- 
stacles, and  ere  long  all  the  dairy  products  consumed  here 
will  be  home-made.  And  the  time  is  coming,  too,  when  we 
will  produce  our  own  potatoes,  and  not  doiiend,  as  now,  upon 
the  coast  and  Sacramento  farmers  to  supply  us  at  this  sea.son 
of  tbo  year  with  that  necessary  vegetable." 
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Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  m., 
Sept.  18,  1895,  are  from  officiaK  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal  Rain-  | 
fall  to  Date  

Maximum  Temperature  I 
1    for  the  Week   j 

Minimum  Temperature  | 
for  the  Week  

Eureka  

.82 

3.j!7  _ 
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44 

Red  BluH  

80 

1.92 

.38 

78 
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Sacramento  

,ai 

1.28 
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80 
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San  Francisco  

.68 

.78 
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.  1.^ 

68 

.52 

.01 
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88 

48 

Los  Angeles  

T 

.03 

.05 

92 

48 

San  Diego  

T 

.05 

.08 

84 

56 

.01 

.97 

.62 

106 

66 

Weather  and  Crops. 


Repoct  of  the  State  Weather  Service  for  the  Week  Kiiding 
September  l(>th. 

The  following  crop  summary  is  issued  by  the  State 
Agricultural  Society  in  co-operation  with  the  United 
States  Weather  Bureau  : 

The  average  temperature  for  the  week  ending 
Monday,  September  Kith.  1S!)5,  was  as  follows  for  the 
places  named:  Fresno,  ()S°;  Independence,  72°;  Lns 
Angeles,  70°;  Red  Bluff,  62°:  Sacramento,  68°;  San 
Francisco,  60°;  and  San  Diego,  68°. 

As  compared  with  the  normal  temperatures  a 
heat  deficiency  is  reported  at  Fresno  of  !(°;  Los  An- 
geles an  excess  of  2°;  Red  BhifT  a  deficiency  of  12°; 
Sacramento  a  deficiency  of  8";  San  Francisco  a  de- 
ficiency of  2°;  while  at  San  Diego  normal  conditions 
prevail  both  as  to  temperature  and  rainfall. 

The  rainfall  during  the  week  was  as  follows  for 
the  places  named:  Eureka,  2.77  inches;  Fresno,  .06 
of  an  inch;  Independence,  a  trace;  Los  Angeles,  a 
trace;  Red  Blufl,  1.80  inches;  Sacramento.  1.26 
inches;  San  Francisco,  .80  of  an  inch;  and  San  Hiego, 
nothing. 

As  compared  with  the  normal  precipitation  there 
was  an  exce.ss  reported  from  Eureka  of  2.70  inches; 
Fresno,  .01  of  an  inch;  Los  Angeles,  a  trace;  Sacra- 
mento, 1.10  inches;  San  Francisco,  .74  of  an  inch; 
and  no  excess  at  San  Diego,  where  normal  conditions 
prevailed. 

The  week  s  weather,  in  both  temperature  and 
rainfall,  has  been  very  detrimental  to  the  curing  of 
grapes,  drying  of  prunes  and  other  fruits,  and  to 
hop  picking. 

Owing  to  the  timely  warnings  sent  out  by  Mr. 
Hammon,  the  Weather  Bureau  forecast  officer  at 
San  Francisco,  there  was  very  little,  if  any,  damage 
occurring  to  the  raisin  or  fruit-drying  interests  of 
this  State,  while  hops  were  somewhat  but  not 
greatly  damaged. 

The  rainfall  of  the  week  in  central  California  has 
proven  to  be  the  greatest  amount  that  has  ever 
fallen  during  the  entire  month  of  September  since 
it  was  settled  by  the  Americans,  forty-six  years  ago. 

The  heaviest  September  rains  before  this  occurred 
in  18.51,  when  at  Sacramento  one  inch  was  precipi- 
tated, and  at  San  Francisco  1.03  inches.  This  shows 
that  there  was  more  rain  in  September,  1851,  at 
San  Francisco  than  the  present  month,  which  so  far 
has  only  given  .80  of  an  inch,  as  against  1.03  inches 
in  1851;  while  at  Sacramento  there  has  been  this 
month  1.26  inches,  against  one  inch  in  1851,  showing 
an  excess  in  central  and  northern  California  over 
that  of  1851. 

There  is  no  damage  worth  speaking  of  as  having 
occurred  during  the  unprecedented  rainfall  of  last 
week. 

Sarramentf)  Vallev* 

Teihsia  (Red  Bluflf)— The  week  has  been  remarkable  for  its 
excessive  rains  and  abnormally  low  temiJeratures.  Both 
dried  and  preen  fruits  have  been  damaged  bv  the  rain,  but 
not  to  a  very  great  extent.  Barley  hav  Ivinff  in  the  fields 
sustained  some  dama^re,  but  the  greatest  loss  by  the  rain 
will  be  the  destruction  of  the  fall  feed.  The  rain',  however, 
has  soaked  the  ground  thoroughly,  and  with  more  of  it  later 
on  in  thi.s  month  the  new  grass  will  spring  up.  The  ground  is 
now  in  excellent  condition  for  fall  plowing. 

Bt  TTE  (Chico)  -The  storm  of  rain  this  week  has  been  the 
heaviest  ever  known  to  have  fallen  in  September,  and  some 
damage  will  be  the  result.  The  farmers  have  not  stored  all 
their  grain  yet,  and  that  which  is  stacked  in  the  fields  will 
undoubtedly  swell  and  burst  the  .sacks.  There  is  a  large 
amount  of  hay  that  has  not  been  hauled  and  it  will  be  dam- 
aged, and  .some  that  was  baled  will  be  spoiled.  It  has  rained 
sufficiently  the  start  the  grass,  and  if  the  weather  does  not 
remain  cool  the  grass  will  become  withered  and  die  and  spoW 
the  pasture  lands.  (Vina)— The  rain  has  not  done  verv  much 
daiiiaec.  (Oroville— In  the  prune  orchards  along  the  Feather 
river  the  rain  has  caused  the  prunes  to  drop,  and  has  also  put 
an  end  to  the  shipment  of  peaches.  The  total  rainfall  here  is 
2.'.in  inches,  at  Chico  -J.'.IS  inches  and  nearly  :t  inches  at  Biggs. 

Coi.iSA  (Arbui'kle)— The  rainfall  for  the  storm  was  i.'iO 
inches,  and  very  little  if  any  damage  will  result  therefrom. 

Yi  BA  (  Marysville)— The  unusual  rains  have  caught  farmers 
unprepared  for  it.   Baled  hay  in  the  field  has  suffered  con- 


siderably, a  good  deal  being  damaged  and  ruined.  Some  late 
peaches  being  dried  were  sixiiled.  Some  prunes  and  raisins 
were  also  injured.  Quite  a  number  of  the  farmers  have  be- 
gun to  replow  their  summer-fallowed  lands.  The  rainfall  here 
was  about  2.70  inches. 

Sacramento  (Gait)— No  material  injury  has  resulted  from 
the  rain,  though  some  matured  grapes  are  said  to  be  skin 
split.  (Sacramento) — The  rains  have  done  but  little  damage; 
the  amount  precipitated  was  1.26  inches,  being  the  greatest 
amount  ever  recorded  since  this  State  was  opened  for  settle- 
ment in  184(1.  (Orangevale)— Grape  picking  and  prune  drying 
are  in  full  blast,  the  rain  retarding  both  processes,  but  other- 
wise doing  but  little  if  any  damage. 

Yoi.o  (Guinda)— The  rain  has  caused  lots  of  dry  feed  to  be- 
come worthless  and  has  also  injured  some  of  the  dried  fruit. 

Soi,.^NO  (Vacaville)— The  grapes  will  probably  suffer.  Most 
all  other  kinds  of  fruit  are  out  of  the  way.  (Dixon)— The  rain- 
fall was  .83  of  an  inch.  It  will  do  much  damage  in  the  way  of 
destroying  feed,  but  fruit  and  grapes  have  not  been  badly 
hurt  as  yet. 

Sonoma  Valley. 

Sonoma  (Stony  Point)— Grape  picking  will  be  two  weeks 
earlier  this  year  than  last,  commencing  this  year  about  the 
first  week  in  October. 

Santa  Clara  Valley. 

Ai.AMEDA  (San  Leandro)— The  rains  did  not  do  much  damage. 
The  tomato  and  cucumber  crops  are  not  doing  well,  but  the 
apple  crop  looks  promising. 

Santa  Clara  (Santa  Clara) — The  rainfall  in  this  vicinity 
was  not  heavy  enough  to  do  any  damage,  the  total  being  but 
.  lii  of  an  inch.  Driers  were  compelled  to  stack  their  trays, 
and  were  put  to  some  inconvenience  in  this  manner;  but  the 
warm,  clear  days  which  followed  soon  dissipated  any  moisture 
that  may  have  gathered  on  the  fruit.  (Campbell) — Fair  dry- 
ing weather  has  prevailed.  The  mornings  and  nights  have 
been  foggy,  which  is  bad  for  fruit  drying.  The  outlook  for 
the  coming  week  is  more  favorable,  and  thus  far  orchardists 
have  had  no  grievances.  (Mountain  View) — There  was  not 
enough  of  rain  to  do  any  damage  to  the  ripening  of  grapes, 
and  the  hay  is  all  under  cover. 

San  Joaquin  Valley. 

San  Joacjuin  (Lodi)— Cool  and  damp,  with  .SS  of  an  inch  of 
rain  during  the  week.  There  was  some  damage  done  to  the 
shipping  grapes,  but  very  little  to  the  wine  grape.  The  har- 
vesting of  almonds  delayed  for  a  few  days.  Beans  slightly 
damaged  and  their  harvest  stopped  for  a  short  time.  The 
damage  to  all  things  is  much  less  than  at  first  reported. 
Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  7'.l°  and  49°. 

Fhe.sno  (Fresno) — The  weather  has  been  unfavorable  for 
handling  the  grape  crop.  Ample  warning  of  the  rain  of  the 
12th  and  18th  was  given  and  grapes  were  stacked  in  good 
time  to  avert  injury.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  97° 
and         with  .07  of  an  inch  of  rain. 

Ti  LAKE  (Tulare) — The  showers  have  interfered  with  grape 
picking  but  very  little  in  this  section.  The  first  crop  of 
grapes  is  of  a  quality  to  make  excellent  raisins,  although 
layer  bunches  are  not  as  plentiful  as  they  have  been. 

Southern  California. 

Santa  Bakhaua  (Niporao) — A  large  amount  of  grain  still  re- 
mains to  be  threshed.  Bean  pulling  has  commenced  and  the 
bean  raisers  do  not  want  to  see  rain  yet  awhile. 

Ventika  (Ventura)  —  The  bean  growers  who  have  had 
threshing  done  are  disappointed  in  the  results.  The  growth 
of  vine  has  been  the  largest  in  many  years.  Highest  and 
lowest  temperatures,  .so°  and  .51°. 

Ohancje  (Tustin) — Barley  threshing  is  not  yet  finished  ;  the 
growers  are  niostl.v  storing  their  crop.  A  large  crop  of  prunes 
have  been  dried.  Walnut  gathering  has  commenced  a  month 
earlier  than  usual ;  the  softshell  crop  will  be  good  and  the 
hardshell  light. 

Los  Angeles  (Los  Angeles) — The  weather  has  been  wanner 
and  more  seasonable,  causing  backward  fruit  to  ripen.  A 
sprinkle  of  rain  fell  on  Friday,  but  neither  good  nor  harm  was 
done.    Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  94°  and  .56°. 

CoaHt  Counties. 

Hi  Miifu.DT  (Kureka) — One  of  the  heaviest  rainstorms  that 
ever  occurred  at  this  time  of  the  year  has  passed  over  this 
county  the  past  week.  There  was  very  little  wind  but  the 
rain  came  down  in  perfect  torrents,  measuring  2.77  inches. 

San  Benito  (Hollister) — Highest  and  lowest  temperatures, 
92°  and  48°,  with  .Oti  of  an  inch  of  rain,  which  has  done  no  in- 
jury. 

Mountain  aii«l  Foothill  Counties. 

Pi.ACEit  (Auburn) — During  the  storm  there  was  2.17  inches 
of  rain.  This  is  quite  an  unusual  rain  for  the  season  and, 
while  it  may  destroy  some  dried  fruit  and  grapes,  it  will 
permit  fall  plowing  and  a  general  advancement  of  prepara- 
tions for  next  year's  work. 

Amador  (lone) — Much  dry  feed  and  fruit  was  injured  and, 
as  we  have  very  little  summer  fallow  to  be  seeded,  the  good 
to  result  from  the  storm  is  very  slight.  The  average  amount 
of  precipitation  for  the  storm  was  about  l.tX)  inches. 


FRUIT  riARKETINQ. 


Important  Discussions  at  San  Jose. 


Producers  of  dried  fruits  in  all  parts  of  the  State 
will  be  interested  in  the  results  of  a  general  confer- 
ence between  Santa  Clara  growers  on  Saturday  of 
last  week.  Col.  E.  G.  Hall  presided  and  Col.  T.  H. 
Weaver  acted  as  secretary. 

R,po,  i,il  S<i/<s  Jmj>r,„/„</.—W.  W.  Tyler  stated  that 
the  meeting  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
fruit  growers  together  in  order  that  we  may  have  a 
better  understanding  of  the  condition  of  the  dried 
fruit  market.    He  said: 

There  are  stories  around  to  the  effect  that  prunes  are  being 
sold  at  4  cents.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  us 
to  sell  for  less  than  4^^  cents.  If  conditions  are  such  that  we 
luust  sell  for  4  cents  because  we  cannot  hope  to  get  any  more, 
and  perhaps  less  in  the  future,  then  we  want  to  know  that. 
tfK).  If,  as  has  been  reported,  sales  have  been  guaranteed  in 
this  county  for  4  cents  by  parties  who  are  in  a  position  to  con- 
trol the  market,  then  we  want  to  know  that.  As  for  myself, 
I  do  not  believe  the  stories  that  have  been  circulated.  No 
one,  .so  far  as  I  know,  has  been  able  to  put  his  finger  upon  a 
man  in  this  valley  who  sold  prunes  for  4  cents,  and  yet  buyers 
say  they  can  get  them  at  that  price.  I  have  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  apricots  have  been  sold  at  a  much  lower  price  than 
any  of  us  here  would  be  willing  to  sell  for. 

W/iiif  t/ir  Ciiiint]/  Fruit  E.rchd iifje  Is  Doiiifj. — In  an- 
swer to  request.  Col.  Her.sey  spoke  of  the  operations 
of  the  Santa  Clara  Fruit  Exchange: 

We  have  made  sales  of  sixty  carloads  of  dried  prunes  upon 
the  basis  of  4' '  cents  for  the  average  of  the  four  sizes,  and  no 
lower.  Much  loss  is  often  occasioned  to  a  fruit  seller  because 
be  does  net  correctly  gauge  the  size  of  the  fruit.  Every 


prune  raiser  should  invest  in  a  pair  of  scales  and  learn  how  to 
determine  from  a  test  of  his  yield  what  is  the  size  of  his 
fruit.  Not  long  ago  a  buyer  made  a  grower  believe  that  his 
]  prunes  would  average  seventy-eight  to  the  pound,  when  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  average  was  from  sixty  to  sixty-two.  The 
sale  was  made  on  the  basis  of  seventy-eight  to  the  pound,  and 
in  consequence  the  grower  lost  and  the  buyer  made  several 
hundred  dollars  by  the  trade. 

Reports  from  France  this  year  are  to  the  effect  that  the 
product  this  year  is  not  of  the  first  quality  and  not  plentiful. 
We  can  put  prunes  into  New  York  for  •>  i-ents  and  it  would 
cost  7  cents  to  lay  down  the  same  quality  from  France.  There 
is  no  fear  of  competition  from  that  country  this  year,  and  for 
that  reason  it  is  foolish  to  get  into  the  market  before  the 
natural  demand  comes  and  fill  the  West  with  prunes  at  from 
8^4  to  4  cents.  In  1H94  the  product  of  French  prunes  in  France, 
Servia  and  other  foreign  countries  was  225,(XH).(KMi  |x)unds. 
This  year  their  product  is  about  n7,0<J<),(KK)  pounds,  or  about 
20,000.000  less  than  they  consumed  themselves  last  year.  The 
market  in  the  West  is  fiat,  and,  if  any  prunes  have  been  sold 
in  Chicago,  it  has  been  on  a  basis  of  4  cents  for  the  average  of 
the  four  sizes.  No  attention  should  bo  paid  to  Minneapolis  or 
St.  Paul,  for  those  cities  are  the  slop-pails  for  Chicago.  What- 
ever cannot  be  sold  in  the  latter  city  is  thrown  into  the  com- 
mission houses  of  Minneaixjlis  and  St.  Paul.  The  California 
Dried  Fruit  Agency  does  not  intend  to  consign  to  the  North- 
west.   We  have  no  more  goods  than  we  can  sell  elsewhere. 

"  It  is  a  ruinous  policy  to  fill  up  the  market  early  in  the  sea- 
son with  f.  o.  b.  goods,  and  aftervcards  goods  are  consigned 
to  be  .sold  at  any  price  that  can  be  obtained.  This  has  a 
tendency  to  break  down  the  market,  and  dealers  in  the  East 
have  lost  money  thereby,  so  that  many  now  demand  that  all 
goods  shall  be  on  consignment.  Instead  of  forcing  these  goods 
upon  the  market  by  consignment  we  should  wait  till  the  other 
goods  have  been  disposed  of  and  then  market  the  remainder, 
also  uyxm  an  f.  o.  b.  basis." 

Rijiorts  from  Local  f^nions. — "The  East  Side  Fruit 
Union,"  said  Colonel  T.  R.  Weaver,  "  has  sold  seven 
carloads  of  prunes  upon  a  4}-cent  basis.  No  apricots 
have  been  sold  as  yet.  Little  attention  generally 
is  paid  to  prices  quoted  by  buyers.  The  people  are 
looking  to  the  fruit  unions  to  make  the  price." 

"  We  have  been  offered  llj  cents  for  the  very  best 
grade  of  apricots  in  sacks,  the  buyer  to  furnish  the 
.sacks,"  said  F.  M.  Righter  of  the  Campbell  Fruit 
Union.  "  We  are  holding  the  fruit,  and  are  con- 
fident that  there  will  be  no  trouble  in  getting  12 
cents." 

I.NQUIRIES  FOR  DE.VLERS'  PRICES. 

ir.  n'.  (Jreer.  Lns  Catns.—"}  needed  some  ready  money,  and 

I  tried  to  see  what  I  could  do  with  the  commission  houses.  I 
was  told  that  if  my  fruit  was  as  it  was  represented  to  be,  I 
could  get  4V2  cents  and  one  man  offered  me  as  high  as  4'^ 
cents.  When  I  brought  my  prunes  the  buyers  acknowledged 
that  they  were  fully  up  to  the  mark  I  had  set,  but  the  offers 
then,  with  the  goods  before  them,  ready  to  be  taken  and  paid 
for.  were  only  3%  to  3-'^  cents.  I  did  not  let  them  have  them 
at  these  figures,  but  I  turned  my  product  over  to  the  County 
Exchange  to  handle.  I  am  satisfied  that  if  the  Exchange  had 
never  been  organized  the  price  of  fruit  would  be  from  1  cent 
to  1'4  cents  lower  than  it  is  now." 

D.  CiinteK.  ('(im]iiiiU.  —  ''In  an  investigation  that  I  made  a 
few  days  since,  I  found  the  market  flat.  Buyers,  who  were 
always  anxious  to  buy  heretofore,  would  not  even  look  at  my 
samples.  There  were  no  offers  on  prunes  or  apricots,  and  the 
only  offer  1  got  was4'„  cents  for  peeled  peaches." 

Profe.ssor  C.  W.  Childs  then  read  a  letter  from  a  large 
commission  house  in  which  it  was  stated  that  there  was  a 
little  demand  for  the  four  sizes  in  prunes.  The  prices  quoted 
on  a  weak  market  was  4  cents  for  Santa  Clara  county  fruit 
and  'A%  cents  for  prunes  from  other  sections. 

COI  NSEL  to  PRODt  CERS. 

r.  M.  Uiqhirr,  f'niii/idf/;. —Until  the  market  in  the  East  de- 
mands the  fruit  for  the  purpose  of  consumption  we  had  better 
hold  it  here.  Apricots  are  depressed  because  of  the  old  stock 
in  the  East  that  does  not  look  quite  as  well,  but  can  be  sold 
much  cheaper  than  the  new  goods.  I  am  satisfied  that  by  the 
proper  methods  we  can  sell  prunes  for  4'^  cents,  apricots  for 

I I  cents,  and  all  the  peaches  will  go  for  from  li  to  7  cents. 
Peaches  are  slow  sellers  for  the  reason  that  much  of  that 
fruit  is  raised  in  the  East,  and  reports  have  it  that  a  larger 
amount  is  being  canned  this  year  than  ever  before.  This,  of 
course,  will  interfere  to  a  certain  degree  with  the  dried 
peach  sale.  ^ 

In  regard  to  the  advantages  of  the  Exchange,  it  is  certain  ' 
that  any  man's  fruit  is  just  as  safe  in  its  warehou.se  as  in  bis 
own  house,  if  he  has  any  insurance.  In  regard  to  selling  the 
goods,  the  Exchange  lias  just  as  good  agents  in  the  field  as 
are  to  be  had  in  the  country.  The  Exchange  has  settled  up 
for  almost  all  the  fruit  that  was  taken  in  last  year.  It  did 
$42.5,000  worth  of  business.  Everybody  got  money  whenever 
he  wanted  it,  and  all  were  satisfied  with  the  money  part  of 
the  transaction.  The  Exchange  is  much  more  to  be  depended 
upon,  as  far  as  reliability  and  capital  behind  it  are  concerned, 
than  the  average  commission  house  that  many  fruit  raisers 
depend  upon  to  transact  their  business. 

Col.  E.  G.  Hall  said  he  believed  that  the  method  of  some 
growers  of  consigning  goods  to  commission  houses  to  be  sold 
was  a  bad  policy,  as  it  had  a  tendency  to  lessen  consumption. 
Goods  that  a  dealer  had  no  special  interest  in  .selling  he  would 
never  attempt  to  push  on  the  market.  This  cau.ses  a  glut 
that  naturally  tends  to  weaken  prices. 

THE  EXCHANGE  WILL  HOLD  FIRMLY. 

Colonel  Hersey  summed  up  the  situation  as  regards  the 
prune  market.  "Our  experience  with  foreign  competition 
last  year,"  he  said,  "led  us  to  believe  that  the  best  policy 
was  for  us  to  get  into  the  market  early  at  any  price,  .so  as  to 
keep  foreign  goods  out.  The  conditions  this  year  are  changed. 
The  short  crop  in  France  takes  away  the  element  of  foreign 
competition.  In  fact  there  seems  to  be  a  chance  for  us  to  get 
into  the  foreign  market.  In  response  to  a  request  the  Ex- 
change, Sept.  14,  sent  samples  of  prunes  to  Germany.  In 
France  they  are  asking  8  cents  a  pound  for  the  average  of 
four  sizes,  and  in  England  the  price  is  10  cents.  In  conse- 
quence we  have  nothing  to  fear  and  will  get  rid  of  all  our 
product  at  fair  prices.  Our  agent  in  New  S'ork  advi.ses  us  to 
stand  firm,  and  the  price  of  4' 3  cents  for  prunes  will  be  re- 
stored all  along  the  line." 


Downey  letter  in  Los  Angeles  TimcH:  Walk  Bros,  have  a 
mountain  bee  ranch  of  1.500  hives.  Mr.  Walk  says  it  costs 
nothing  to  get  all  the  bees  you  want  in  Los  Nietos  Valley- 
just  simply  put  out  empty  boxes  or  kegs  during  the  swarming 
season.  Three  years  ago  he  secured  forty-eight  swarms,  last 
year  twenty-five  and  this  year  one  hundred  swarms  by  the 
above  method.  In  the  last  two  weeks  they  have  taken  three 
swarms  from  T.  .1.  Kern's  bay  window  with  loo  pounds  of 
honey ;  four  swarms  from  Tom  Ellis'  house  with  12.5  pounds  of 
honey;  five  swarms  from  the  old  Woods'  house,  near  Laguna 
ranch,  with  400  ixiunds  of  houey  and  five  swarms  from  Kit 
Carson's  bouse  with  150  pounds  of.honey. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Lemons  and  Lemon  Culture. 


By  Nathan  W.  Bi.anchakd,  of  Santa  Paula,  at  the  Ventura 
Farmers"  Institute,  September  3rd. 

Taking  lemon  culture  first,  I  would  say  that  the 
location  of  a  lenaon  orchard  should  be  upon  land  com- 
paratively free  from  frost,  and  with  a  good  supply  of 
water.  Lemon  trees  will  stand  for  a  short  time  a 
temperature  of  27'  Fahr.  without  any  damage,  but 
no  one,  in  view  of  the  sharp  competition  that  is  found 
to  come  in  future  years  in  the  lemon  culture,  should 
venture  to  invest  his  capital  where  there  is  liability 
of  frequent  or  occasional  loss  through  frost. 

Lemons  should  not  be  grown  on  their  own  roots. 
It  has  been  sufficiently  demonstrated  that  the  lemon 
root  is  not  so  healthy  nor  so  long  lived  as  the  orange 
roots;  and  as  to  the  merits  of  sweet  vs.  sour  stock, 
there  is  no  settled  opinion.  But  plant  in  either  case 
vigorous,  healthy  stock,  for  scrubby  stock  is  dear  if 
gotten  for  nothing. 

The  lemon  will  not  endure  as  much  cold  as  the 
orange,  and  there  is  less  acreage  adapted  to  lemon 
culture  than  to  orange  culture,  and  yet  there  is  suit- 
able land  sufficient  to  grow  ten  times  the  present 
consumption  of  lemons  in  this  country. 

Fhiii/iiif/. — In  our  rich  soil,  I  would  recommend 
planting  Lisbon  trees  3U  ft.  apart,  and  Eureka 
trees  25  ft.  apart.  The  manner  in  which  I  have 
planted  the  Limoneira  orchard  of  400  acres  is  as  fol- 
lows: Lisbon  trees  15x26  ft..  Eureka  trees  12Jx22  ft. 

This  gives  one  way  a  wide  space  for  raising  hoed 
crops  for  a  lew  years,  and  when  the  trees  become  too 
close  in  the  row,  every  alternate  tree  in  the  row  can 
be  removed,  leaving  the  permanent  orchard — Lisbon 
trees  30x30  ft.  and  Eureka  25x25  ft.  both  in  a  tri- 
angular orchard  form.  The  lemon  ti-ees  thus  re- 
moved will  pay  several  times  their  cost  before  it  is 
necessary  to  take  them  out. 

Pnniiiirj. — A  little  pruning  may  be  safely  and  I 
think  profitably,  done.  In  the  start,  thin  out  the 
branches  so  there  will  not  be  too  many,  three  or  four 
being  enough  to  start  the  tup  of  the  tree.  Shorten 
the  branches  that  push  themselves  out  much  beyond 
the  others,  cut  out  the  water  sprouts  that  start  from 
the  inside  of  the  tree,  and  cut  away  any  limb  that 
crosses  and  abrades  another.  Also  try  to  prevent 
the  limbs  getting  down  on  the  ground,  which  many 
of  the  lower  ones  will  naturally  do;  this  is  necessary 
in  order  to  cultivate  and  irrigate  the  soil.  Were  it 
not  for  the  need  of  cultivation  and  irrigation,  and 
for  the  necessity  of  getting  into  the  orchard  to  gather 
the  fruit,  I  would  say  let  the  trees  spread  and  hug 
the  ground  at  will,  for  more  fruit  can  be  produced  if 
the  lemon  tree  is  allowed  to  grow  in  accordance  with 
nature's  own  sweet  will.  The  more  pruning — muti- 
lating would  often  be  abetter  word — the  longer  time 
required  for  fruiting. 

Pickinrj. — Cut  the  stem  of  the  lemon  close  to  the 
fruit  and  handle  it  will  gi-eat  care.  Gather  them 
before  they  have  changed  to  a  lemon  color  on  the 
tree  if  they  are  intended  to  be  kept  for  .some  months; 
I  am  more  and  more  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
doing  this.  They  should  have  attained  the  diameter 
of  21  to  2,1  inches  when  cut,  and  this  will  require  on 
large  trees  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  or  I  think 
thinning  of  the  fruit  as  is  done  in  deciduous  trees  to 
produce  large  fruit. 

Cvrinrj. — 1  have  no  liking  for  the  use  of  this  term 
for  it  seems  to  imply  some  technical  or  professional 
knowledge,  whereas  the  lemon  will  cure  itself.  In 
Italy  no  such  expression  as  "curing"  lemons  is 
known,  I  think.  If  grren  they  will  color  up  better 
in  the  dark  than  in  the  light  and  any  contrivance 
that  will  keep  away  a  circulation  of  our  dessicatin^ 
air  from  the  lemons,  give  them  a  cool  atmosphere, 
and  prevent  heating  by  ferment  and  of  decay, 
answers  every  jiurpose  of  "curing."  A  lemon  kept 
until  the  skin  has  become  thin  has  a  greater  amount 
of  juice  and  greater  acidity. 

Varicti/. — After  testing  for  two  or  three  yeai'S,  side 
by  side,  the  keeping  qualities  and  ai)pearance  of  the 
Lisbon,  Eureka  and  Genoa  varieties  1  think  it  right 
to  give  the  result  of  any  experience  for  the  benefit 
of  my  "competitors."  I  have  carefully  recorded 
the  result  and  1  have  found  each  year,  and  this  year 
in  particular,  that  the  Lisbon  lemons  at  the  end  of 
five  or  six  months  are  much  the  best.  There  is  not 
only  more  loss  by  decay  of  the  Eureka  (I  class  the 
Genoa  with  them,  for  the  habit  and  growth  of  the 
tree  and  appearance  of  fruit  are  similar  to  the 
Eureka)  but  there  are  many  of  the  Eureka  decidedly 
off  in  appearance,  having  a  dark  brown  color,  and  I 
have  noticed  this  to  a  greater  extent  this  year  than 
in  years  before.  The  Eureka  lemon  has  the  merit 
however,  of  being  nearly  seedless,  and  the  tiee 
thornless  and  a  good  bearer,  and  if  the  P^ureka  is 
marketed  early,  should  find  perhaps  as  good  sale  as 
the  Lisbon.  As  is  generally  known  by  lemon 
growers,  I  formerly  rather  preferred  the  Kureka 
variety  and  thus  planted  my  lemons  for  market,  but 
T  have  no  desire  to  conceal  my  present  ])reference. 
I  cannot  speak  of  Villa  Franca  leraOns,  for  I  have 
had  no  experience  with  them. 
Marketing. — There  is  now  need  of  co-operation  of 


lemon  growers,  or  an  organization  somewhat  after 
the  manner  of  the  Orange  Growers'  Exchanges.  1 
was  in  San  Francisco  the  latter  part  of  April  this 
year,  and  there  found  every  commission  house  full  of 
lemons  and  oranges.  It  was  the  season  of  the  year 
where  there  was  no  other  fruit,  bananas  perhaps 
excepted,  and  each  house  was  trying  to  sell  and  was 
selling  at  all  prices.  No  uniformity  of  prices  existed 
between  houses  for  the  same  grade  of  fruit.  In 
many  instances,  neither  lemons  nor  oranges  were 
bringing  cost;  the  market  was  glutted,  and  lemons 
could  not  be  sold  at  a  profit  to  the  grower.  A  visit 
at  that  time  would  con  vince  any  one  of  the  need  of 
some  business  system  of  marketing  lemons.  At  this 
season  of  the  year,  when  the  demand  exceeds  supply, 
there  is  not  felt  any  need  of  organization,  but  the 
necessity  will  grow  greater  each  year,  and  we  want 
to  fall  into  line  when  a  move  is  made  to  this  end. 


The  Family  Olive  Orchard. 


Extracts  from  a  paper  by  John  S.  Cai-kins  of  Pomona,  road  at 
the  Farmers'  Institute  meetings  in  Ventura  county. 

The  success  of  young  olive  trees  in  recent  years  in 
different  parts  of  this  State  has  stimulated  the  plant- 
ing of  numerous  commercial  olive  orchards,  but  the 
setting  out  of  olive  trees  for  family  use  has  been 
sadly  neglected,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  value  of 
the  product  is  not  appreciated  and  to  the  belief  gen- 
erally prevalent  that  it  requires  wide  experience  in 
the  work  and  expensive  machinery  and  apparatus  to 
conserve  the  fruit  or  to  convert  it  into  oil.  This 
belief  is  erroneous.  I  know  of  many  instances  of  ex- 
cellent pickled  olives  and  of  superior  olive  oil  having 
been  made  by  inexperienced  persons  with  simple  and 
cheap  means;  in  fact  all  the  olive  oil  made  in  a  small 
way  which  I  have  examined  has  been  of  exceptionally 
good  (luality.  A  careful  person  may  soon  learn  to 
pickle  olives  so  they  will  keep  from  one  season  to 
another,  provided  a  sufficient  quantity  is  put  up  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  family.  Olive  oil  may  be  made 
in  considerable  (juantity  with  a  portable  cider  mill, 
in  the  absence  of  more  elaborate  machinery.  Some 
suggestions  as  to  converting  the  olives  into  pickles 
and  oil  may  be  found  in  a  pamphlet  on  olive  culture 
which  I  will  mail  to  all  who  write  to  me  for  it. 

Olive  culture  is  as  distinctively  a  domestic  indus- 
try as  is  dairying,  and  can  be  made  as  useful  an 
adjunct  to  the  farm  as  the  hen  or  time-honored 
cow.  It  is  in  many  respects  emphatically  the  poor 
man's  industry.  The  product  of  the  family  olive  or- 
chard vi'ould  be  most  valuable  in  the  household,  con- 
tributing greatly  to  its  support  and  comfort,  the 
surplus  finding  ready  sale,  as  the  supply  is  far  short 
of  the  demand. 

Olive  OH  ax  a  Mcdichic. — A  glance  at  some  of  its 
uses  in  the  household  may  be  timely.  Olive  oil  is 
gradually  taking  the  place  of  cod  liver  oil,  being  re- 
garded superior  to  it.  Up-to-date  physicians  are 
using  olive  oil  freely  in  their  practice.  Dr.  Kemon- 
dino,  of  San  Diego,  vice-president  of  the  State 
Medical  Society,  etc.,  recommends  it  for  bladder 
and  kidney  affections,  diarrhoea,  dysentary,  colic 
pains,  flatulence,  constipation,  scarlet  fever,  dropsy, 
yellow  fever,  neuralgia,  rheumatism,  gout,  chronic 
skin  diseases,  as  a  vermifuge  and  for  intestinal  irri- 
tation; mixed  with  equal  parts  of  lime-water  for 
burns,  scalds,  powder  wounds,  skin  abrasions  and 
small  pox,  also  as  an  antidote  for  most  cases  of  pois- 
oning excepting  that  of  phosphorus,  when  it  should 
not  be  used. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Osborne,  Sup't  of  Home  for  the  Care 
and  Training  of  Peeble-Minded  Children,  Glen  Ellen, 
Cal.,  also  commends  olive  oil  as  a  nutritive  agent  in 
the  most  emjjhatic  terms. 

Dr.  C.  R.  Early  of  Ridgeway,  Pa.,  writes  to  the 
.  Rural  Prkss,  San  Francisco,  as  follows:  "  I  use 
olive  oil  and  no  other  remedy  for  rattlesnake  bites. 
1  have  had  large  practice  in  that  line  and  never  fail 
to  ctire,  giving  it  in  doses  of  a  tablespoon f til  every 
few  minutes;  a  half-dozen  doses  are  generally  all  tliat 
is  required.  The  wound  should  also  be  scarified  at 
once  and  packed  with  olive  oil.  It  is  a  sur(^  remedy 
for  gall  stones.  1  use  it  also  in  hemorrhoids  of  long 
standing,  to  be  taken  mixed  with  wine." 

Olive  I'nxhir/s  us  Fnod. — Abroad,  olives  and  olive 
oil  have  afforded  substantial  food  and  a  valurd 
remedy  for  centuries  to  millions  of  people,  being 
better  suit.ed  to  the  climate  of  the  olive  belt  than 
animal  food.  Dyspepsia,  so  general  in  this  country, 
is  uncommon  where  the  olive  is  an  ordinary  article 
of  food.  The  ripe  olive,  properly  pickled,  is  one  of 
the  most  wholesome,  delicious  and  nourishing  foods 
known  to  mankind,  while  dried  olives  are  highly 
esteemed  and  largely  used  by  many  people.  In  the 
making  of  salads  olive  oil  is  indisfiensable.  Where- 
ever  lard  or  butter  is  usi^d,  as  in  shortening  or 
frying,  it  is  a  superior  substitute;  besides,  it  with- 
stands a  higher  degree  of  temperature  withf)ut  V)urn- 
ing  than  either,  and  in  that  respect  it  is  very  desir- 
iible  for  cooking  i)urposes.  A  half-glass  of  orange 
juice  mingled  witli  a  little  olive  oil  is  unsurpassed  as 
a  i)alatabie  and  nourishing  drink. 

The  waters  of  our  shores  abound  in  genuine  Medi- 
terranean sardines,  and  families  living  near  the  coast 
might  put  them  up  in  home  made  olive  oil  for  future 


use,  thus  supplying  themselves  with  a  luxury  that 
cannot  be  equalled  by  the  imported  article.  Owing 
to  the  high  price  of  olive  oil,  it  may  not  be  practi- 
cable to  use  it  as  freely  as  indicated,  but  if  the 
olives  are  produced  and  converted  i,nto  oil  on  the 
farm,  it  will  be  found  cheaper  for  the  purposes 
named  than  any  other  material.  While  our  climate 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  olive  countries  of  Europe, 
and  suggests  the  utility  of  substituting  olives  and 
olive  oil  ill  a  great  measure  for  meat,  the  conditions 
here  for  producing  the  fruit  are  supei'ior  to  the  con- 
ditions of  those  regions. 

Animal  food  is  becoming  scarcer  and  the  world's 
future  supply  of  it  is  one  of  the  live  questions  of  the 
day.  In  t.he  products  of  the  olive  tree  we  have  an 
invaluable  substitute.  As  this  State  possesses  un- 
equaled  advantages  for  producing  that  substitute, 
and  as  our  people  are  beginning  to  grasp  the  situa- 
tion and  are  preparing  to  meet  the  demand,  it  needs 
no  prophet  to  tell  us  that  the  olive  groves  of  Cali- 
fornia are  destined  to  become  one  of  her  chief  sources 
of  revenue  and  to  earn  for  her  a  world-wide  celebrity. 


Treatment  for  Rabbits  in  Orchards. 


To  THE  Editor: — In  answer  to  the  questions  of  A. 
J.  R.,  I  would  say: 

First.  Poisoned  pieces  of  apple.  Make  a  cut  in 
the  apple  and  put  a  pinch  of  strychnine  in  the  cut. 

Second.  Wrap  the  trunks  with  barley  sacks  or 
similar  material  as  high  up  as  the  rabbit  can  reach. 

I  planted  a  small  orchard  a  few  years  ago  and  lost 
several  trees  through  the  rabbits  girdling  them.  By 
recommendation,  I  rubbed  the  trunks  with  various 
stuffs — bacon  fat,  soap  and  sulphur,  blood,  etc.,  but 
the  barley  sacks  were  the  only  effective  remedy. 

Diamond  Springs,  Cal.  I.  P.  D. 

POISONED    RAISINS    t'OR  RAHBITS. 

To  THE  Editor: — Seeing  in  your  issue  of  September 
7th  the  inquiry  for  treatment  for  rabbits  in  orchard, 
I  suggest  the  following:  For  the  most  attractive 
poison,  use  raisins  with  strychnine  in  them.  Make 
an  artificial  trail  through  the  orchard  with  a  one- 
horse  scrajier;  weight  it  down  so  as  to  gla/.e  the  sur- 
face, and  distribute  the  raisins  in  small  quantities  at 
short  intervals.  My  experience  in  this  way  has  been 
very  successful. 

There  is  no  wash  that  will  withstand  the  winter 
rains  without  injuring  the  trees.  N.  D.  C. 

Visalia,  Cal. 

THE  FIELD. 


5eed  Growing  at  Santa  Clara. 


We  have  alluded  to  this  subject  both  by  engraving 
and  text  and  it  is  of  much  importance.  A  local  cor- 
respondent of  the  Aniericiin  Florist,  a  journal  of  high 
standing  in  the  seed  trade,  writes  interestingly  about 
California  seed  growing. 

The  Santa  Clara  valley  has  been  growing  garden 
seeds  tor  more  than  twenty  years.  The  first  pi-omi- 
nent  grower  for  market  was  Mr.  R.  W.  Wilson  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who  began  seed  culture  in  1875, 
working  the  business  up  to  a  farm  of  about  fifty  acres, 
when  he  sold  out  Kellogg  &  Morse.  This  firm  con- 
tinued the  business  for  ten  years  or  so,  when  Mr. 
Kellogg  retired. 

One  of  the  specialties  of  this  firm  has  been  onion 
seed.  By  continued  selection  from  a  Spanish  stock 
known  as  Spanish  King  the  well-known  prize-taker 
was  produced,  and  similar  improvcmenls  in  self- 
blanching  celery  have  been  obtained  in  the  same  way. 
This  progression  is  secured  by  careful  selection  and 
watchfulness.  Thus,  in  a  field  of  cabbage  we  notice 
many  tall  white  stalks  standing.  These  marked  some 
of  tlie  most  perfect  heads,  the  seed  from  these  being 
gathered  separately  any  reserved  for  stock.  Every 
lieadof  lettuce  that  is  not  a  fixed  type  of  the  variety 
ei-own  is  "  rogued  out,"  so  that  the  quality  does  not 
deteriorate,  but  improves. 

The  same  thing  is  done  with  corrots,  parsnips, 
turnips,  radishes,  spinach,  kohl  rabi,  and  every  ollu  r 
seed  raised  here.  Morse  &  Co.  make  no  effort  to 
raise  cheap  seed,  quality  being  their  object.  The 
same  is  done  with  flower  seeds.  This  linn  makes  a 
specialty  of  sweet  peas,  the  new  dwarf  sweet  pea 
Cupid  being  one  of  their  productions.  The  principal 
farm  of  this  firm  is  situated  a  few  miles  westof  Santa 
Clara,  and  this  comprises  a  tract  of  1400  acres  of 
level  alluvial  soil,  drained  by  open  ditches.  Several 
artesian  wells  on  the  hitrhest  side  furnish  wati  r 
whenever  it  is  needed,  but  irrigation  is  not  often  re- 
quired, the  soil  being  retentive  of  moisture. 

On  visiting  this  place  we  first  see  a  big  acreage  of 
lettuce,  then  the  monotony  is  broken  by  a  patch  of 
sweet  pea  Katheriiie  Tracy.  Next  is  a  large  patch 
of  celery,  followed  by  the  sweet  pea  Cuincl,  which 
blooms  so  ])rofusely  that  it  looks  like  a  field  of  snow. 
The  employes  of  the  farm  represent  varied  nation- 
alities, among  them  a  number  of  Chinese  who  have 
been  with  Mr,  Morse  ever  since  he  has  been  in  the 
busiaess.    They  understand  every  detail  of  care  and 
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culture,  and  can  distinguish  all  the  delicate  differ- 
ences of  varieties.  As  we  go  along  farther  turnips, 
cabbage  and  kohl-rabi  show  themselves  in  yellow, 
and  onions  by  the  acre,  bearing  tall  stalks  with 
great  white  heads.  The  parsnips  and  celery  stand 
higher  than  a  man,  and  are  like  an  impenetrable 
forest. 

Harvesting  is  now  at  its  height.  The  long  seasons 
here  permit  perfect  ripening.  The  entire  absence 
of  rain  in  summer  enables  the  seed  to  be  sun-dried, 
properly  cured,  and  threshed  without  danger.  The 
trial  grounds  are  situated  in  Santa  Clara,  and  the 
more  delicate  flower  seeds  are  raised  on  the  same 
place.  Morse  «&  Co.  are  also  growing  some  seeds 
this  year  at  Los  Gatos,  below  Santa  Clara  ;  they 
have  quite  a  large  acreage  of  onions  at  this  place, 
and  are  also  trying  asters. 

Mr.  Lester  Morse,  who  has  just  returned  from  a 
Kuropean  trip,  states  that  in  Germany  and  France 
ihey  are  away  behind  in  sweet  peas.  He  says  they 
still  cling  to  the  older  sorts,  and  are  reluctant  to 
give  them  up  for  the  newer  Eckfords,  which  cost  so 
much  more  to  grow  and  keep  up  to  the  standard  set 
by  their  originator. 

A  large  brick  warehouse  at  Santa  Clara  is  used 
for  storage  and  the  transaction  of  business.  Most 
of  the  Eastern  seedsmen  who  have  visited  this  place 
noted  approval  of  cultural  methods  and  the  adapta- 
bility of  the  climate  to  seed-growing. 

SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 


hydrogen  stay  in  for  three  minutes,  then  a  large 
quantity  of  frothy  pus  will  come  out.  Use  also  a 
flaxseed  poultice  hot  and  fresh  two  times.  Give  a 
good  purgative:  One-half  pound  of  glaubers  and  one- 
half-pound  of  epsom  salt,  all  at  once.  The  cow  will 
be  a  good  milker  again.  Dr.  E.  J.  Creely. 


Drenching  the  H^rse  Through  the  Nose. 


Sheep  in  Small  Flocks. 


What  a  Kansas  man  says  of  the  future  of  sheep 
husbandry  on  the  basis  of  better  sheep  on  small 
farms  has  a  direct  application  to  California.  He 
claims  that  there  over  83.000,000  sheep  in  the  United 
States,  and  ;-54, 000,000  of  them  are  the  veriest  scrubs. 
Their  carcasses  weigh  from  .50  to  100  pounds.  Such 
sheep  are  nearly  worthless  for  mutton  and  worthless 
as  producers  of  wool,  in  the  whole  of  the  United 
States  giving  au  average  of  four  and  one-half  pounds 
of  wool  per  head.  Such  sheep  proiluce  an  inferior 
quality  of  wool  that  is  not  wanted  in  the  market, 
have  at  the  lowest  price. 

But  the  sheep  industry  is  profitable  to  the  man 
who  raises  good  sheep  and  gives  them  good  care. 
On  small  farms,  raised  in  flocks  of  from  50  to  75 
head,  they  paj'  for  their  keep  with  their  wool,  while 
the  lambs  will  be  a  net  profit  of  over  100  per  cent. 
To  conduct  this  industry  profitably',  the  shepherd 
must  adopt  the  plans  and  methods  of  the  English- 
man. The  mutton  must  be  the  important  part  of 
the  industry  and  the  wool  clip  the  secondary  consid- 
eration. This  method  involves  the  raising  of  the 
best  classes  of  mutton  sheep — thoroughbreds.  Not 
that  they  should  all  be  registered  in  the  herd-book, 
but  that  they  should  all  be  of  the  same  quality  and 
grade  as  those  that  are  registered,  by  alwa\'S  using 
the  best  obtainable  bucks.  This  point  is  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  almost  every  farmer  in  Kansas  is 
raising  thoroughbred  hogs,  that  bring  top  prices  in 
the  market  and  are  a  Iways  salable  and  profitable, 
though  they  do  not  register  their  hogs,  but  always 
buy  males  from  the  man  who  keeps  his  herd  regis- 
tered. 

Such  sheep,  of  the  approved  mutton  breeds  of  the 
down  town  families,  will  shear  10  to  15  pounds  of  the 
best  quality  of  "  medium  "  wool  and  bring  the  high- 
est price  for  the  carcass,  which  will  weigh  200  to  250 
pounds,  and  by  extra  feed  and  care  of  lambs  the\' 
can  easily  be  made  to  weigh  :^00  pounds,  and  400 
pounds  has  been  reached  by  a  skillful  feeder.  The 
lambs  of  this  class  can  be  made  to  weigh  100  and  150 
pounds  at  five  to  seven  months  old.  Such  lambs  sell 
readily  at  5  to  6  cents  per  pound,  and  often  more. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 

A  Case  of  riammitis. 


To  THE  Editor:— I  would  like  to  describe  through  your  col- 
umns the  condition  of  a  cow  of  mine,  to  see  if  some  of  your 
readers  can  diagnose  the  case  and  tell  me  how  to  treat  her. 
She  is  about  four  years  old,  two-thirds  Jersey,  and  was  a  ver.v 
fine  cow  until  nearly  a  year  ago,  when  some  "disorder  made  its 
appearance  in  one  quarter  of  the  bag.  This  quarter  seemed 
swollen,  hard,  and  hotter  than  usual,  and  the  secretion  of 
milk  was  lessened,  and  mixed  with  blood,  pus  and  corruption. 
When  this  trouble  first  made  its  appearance  she  was  lame 
and  stiff  in  the  hind  extremity  on  the  same  side  as  the  disor- 
dered quarter.  She  has  not  been  lame  since,  but  every  few 
weeks  or  sometimes  every  few  days  the  milk  from  this  quar- 
ter contains  pus,  etc.,  and  is  not  fit  for  use.  Do  you  consider 
the  milk  from  the  rest  of  the  bag  fit  for  use  ;  And  should 
the  affected  quarter  be  dried  up,  would  there  be  a  diminution 
in  the  quantity  of  milk  !   She  will  be  fresh  in  two  months. 

HoUister,  Cal.  U.  G. 

A.NSWER  BY  T)R.  CREEI.Y. 

This  cow  has  mammitis  or  an  inflammation  of  the 
milk  gland,  due  to  some  traumatic  injury,  such  as  a 
kick  or  a  blow  of  some  kind,  setting  up  an  acute  in- 
flammation. This  would  naturally  make  the  cow 
stiff  and  lame  on  the  side  of  injury.  The  milk  is  cer- 
tainly unfit  for  use,  for  by  taking  it  and  allowing  it 
to  stand  you  will  find  it  filled  with  pus  and  blood 
globules.  The  milk  from  other  teats  may  be  fit  to 
use  for  strong  adults,  but  it  may  make  children  sick. 

Inject  into  teat  two  times  daily  hydrogen  peroxide 
four  tablespoons.    Use  a  small  syringe;  have  the 


The  administration  of  medicine  to  the  horse  in  the 
form  of  a  drench  by  the  mouth  is  often  a  matter  of 
great  difficulty,  especially  to  the  inexperienced,  says 
Dr.  J.  Francis  Jones,  in  the  Stochman.  A  horse  may 
balk  and  baffle  the  eftorts  of  the  most  skilled  to 
drench  him  if  stupid  or  rebellious  by  nature  or  fren- 
zied by  disease.  He  may,  however,  be  drenched 
through  the  nose  with  comparative  ease,  but  the 
method  unfortunately  is  a  dangerous  one.  Notwith- 
standing this  the  practice  prevails  quite  commonly 
through  the  country,  and  annually  many  an  animal 
pays  with  its  life  the  penalty  for  this  violation  of  the 
natural  order. 

But  why  is  it  dangerous  to  drench  the  horse 
through  the  nose  ?  What  evil  consequences  arise 
from  the  practice  ?  The  practice  is  dangerous  be- 
cause the  liquid  yioured  through  the  nose  is  so  very 
likely  to  pass  through  the  windpipe  down  to  the  lungs 
instead  of  down  the  gullet  to  the  stomach.  This  is 
because  in  the  throat  the  windpipe  opens  in  advance 
of  the  gullet.  Its  mouth  is  always  open  save  during 
the  act  of  swallowing,  when  it  is  closed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  substance  swallowed  from 
passing  down  to  the  lungs  instead  of  to  the  stomach, 
a  thing  it  would  otherwise  do  of  necessity. 

The  windpipe  is  closed  by  a  valve,  a  sort  of  a  trap- 
door arrangement.  Before  the  liquid  that  is  to  be 
swallowed  can  reach  the  gullet  and  the  stomach  it 
must  pass  over  the  trap-door.  If  the  door  by  chance 
be  open  the  liquid  will  not  pass  over  and  on  to  the 
gullet,  but  will  gravitate  to  the  lungs  through  the 
windpipe  as  certainly  as  water  will  run  down  hill. 

When  the  horse  is  drenched  by  the  mouth  he  has 
the  power  of  allowing  to  pass  back  into  the  throat 
cavit}',  into  which  the  windpipe  and  gullet  open, 
only  such  quantities  of  liquid  as  he  can  swallow  at 
once  ;  the  rest  he  retains  in  his  mouth  to  the  annoy- 
ance often  of  the  drencher,  but  to  his  own  safety. 
When  drenched  through  the  nose  such  is  not  the 
case  ;  he  can  not  retain  the  litjuid  in  the  nose  as  he 
can  in  the  mouth.  Straightway'  it  passes  into  the 
throat  cavity.  The  animal  swallows,  but  there  is 
more  liquid  in  the  nose  and  throat  than  he  can  swal- 
low at  once.  The  consequence  is,  when  the  trap- 
door flies  open,  as  it  always  does  after  every  act  of 
swallowing,  the  liquid  that  remains  and  which  is  ever 
ready  to  run  the  path  of  least  resistance  rushes 
down  the  windpipe  to  the  lungs. 

The  drencher  is  gratified  with  his  success  in  per- 
forming so  disagreeable  and  difficult  a  task.  He 
sees  with  satisfaction  the  liquid  disappearing  from 
his  sight,  never  suspecting,  however,  the  course  it 
is  taking — that  it  is  '"going  down  the  wrong  way.." 
It  is  possible,  by  taking  great  care,  to  drench  the 
horse  through  the  nose  without  incurring  very  great 
danger.  The  practice,  nevertheless,  is  dangerous, 
and  therefore  unwarrantable  and  not  to  be  recom- 
mended or  adopted.  It  is  even  dangerous  sometimes 
to  drench  the  horse  by  the  mouth,  dangerous  if  his 
natural  sensibilities  have  been  blunted  by  disease, 
as  is  often  the  case  in  acute  indigestion  and  flatulent 
colic,  especially  when  bloating  is  excessive;  and  even 
more  dangerous  if  coma  or  complete  unconsciousness 
prevails,  for  then  the  liquid  of  the  drench,  or  a  good 
part  of  it,  is  very  likely  to  pass  down  to  the  lungs. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  animal  is  keenly  sensitive, 
and  if  great  care  be  exercised  in  administering  the 
drench,  if  only  small  quantities  be  poured  into  the  | 
nose  at  once,  and  if  time  be  allowed  the  animal  to 
swallow  each  separate  quantity  before  more  is 
poured  in,  the  danger  becomes  lessened  materially. 
Indeed,  to  drench  the  horse  otherwise  through  the 
nose  should  never  be  attempted,  and  even  if  it  be 
insisted  that  with  all  these  precautions  observed  the 
practice  is  still  to  be  condemned. 

But  some  one  may  say,  "  I  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  drenching  my  horses  in  this  manner  for  years,  and 
I  have  never  known  any  evil  to  arise  from  it." 

"Have  never  known  any  evil  to  arise  from  it" — 
ah,  that's  the  point.  Many  an  animal  has  been  de- 
stroyed in  this  manner  without  the  owner  or  attend- 
ant ever  suspecting  the  cause  of  death.  A  mare  was 
sick  with  colic.  She  breathed  heavily  and  her  flanks 
heaved  violently.  Upon  putting  the  ear  to  the  base 
of  the  neck  the  gurgling  of  a  liquid  could  be  heard  in 
the  lungs  as  the  air  moved  to  and  fro  as  the  animal 
breathed.  The  owner  was  asked  what  he  had  done 
for  the  suffering  brute.  This  was  a  superfluous 
question,  for  it  was  obvious  what  he  had  done.  He 
replied  that  he  had  administered  a  quart  of  oil.  He 
did  not  add  "  through  the  nose,"  for  he  did  not  know 
that  the  manner  of  administering  was  of  any  .mo- 
ment. It  was  of  moment  in  this  case,  for  while  the 
questioning  was  going  on  the  mare  died.  The  owner 
was  astonished  and  perplexed  at  this,  amazed  that 
colic  should  destroy  an  animal  so  quickly,  never  sus- 
pecting until  informed  that  the  mare  had  reallysutfo- 
cated  to  death  from  the  oil  that  had  been,  unwit- 
tingly it  is  true,  but  none  the  less  fatally,  poured  up- 
on her  lungs. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Progressive  Dairying. 

By  Miss  M.  D.  Eshi.e.man,  Fresno,  Cal.,  at  the  Dairymen's  Con- 
vention. 

"The  man  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  but  one  grew  before  is  a  public  benefactor.  ' 
Yes  !  We  all  agree  to  that,  but  how  about  the 
dairyman  who  keeps  two  cows  that  produce  no  more 
than  one  should  do  ?  Who  does  not  and  will  not 
learn  to  do  better  ?  Does  he  not  lose  the  extra  blade 
of  grass  ?  We  want  cows  that  give  milk  in  paying 
quantities  until  within  six  or  eight  weeks  of  calving. 

How  to  Get  Good  Duiri/  Stock. — It  is  usually  im- 
possible to  buy  many  cows  that  have  a  dairy  train- 
ing. As  a  rule  we  find  them  giving  milk  three  or 
four  months,  then  going  dry  six  or  seven,  eating  in 
the  dry  months  all  the  profits  of  the  dairy.  We 
must  raise  our  own  cows.  Fortunately,  it  is  not 
difficult  with  a  registered  sire,  of  the  breed  pre- 
ferred, and  a  bunch  of  native  cows,  in  a  few  years  to 
have  a  stable  full  of  cows  that  will  be  persistent 
milkers.  The  potency  in  the  thoroughbred  sire 
will  be  so  surely  stamped  upon  his  progeny  as  to 
secure  in  the  second  and  third  generation  grades 
that  for  practical  dairy  work  are  equal  to  registered 
cows.  Therefore,  we  see  the  great  importance  of 
selecting  a  sire  of  high  individual  merits,  and  one 
that  has  a  dam  and  a  granddam  which  have  good 
records  for  either  milk  or  butter.  If  half  the  herd 
have  to  be  disposed  of  to  purchase  this  sire,  let  them 
go  cheerfully  rather  than  head  the  herd  with  an  in- 
ferior animal.  Look  well  to  his  pedigree.  Do  not 
imagine  that  because  it  is  long  it  must  be  good. 
Then  see  how  he  has  been  raised,  for  the  finest 
breed  of  cattle,  if  raised  and  treated  as  scrubs,  de- 
generate rapidly;  while,  by  securing  the  best  en- 
vironments for  the  scrubs  they  can  ofteu  be  made 
better  than  the  full  bloods  that  are  starved, 
neglected  and  abused. 
I  For  the  past  eighteen  months  we  have  been  de- 
'  horning  our  heifers,  when  two  days  old,  with  caustic 
potash.  We  have  had  among  these  a  few  cases  only 
of  imperfect  horns  to  appear. 

T'Kiiiifj  Cows. — To  the  faithful,  scientific  labors  of 
Dr.  Babcock  the  dairy  world  owes  deep  gratitude. 
We  have  in  his  wonderful  test  a  simple  and  accurate 
machine  that  controls  our  dairies  as  the  governor 
controls  the  steam  engine.  By  carefully  using  the 
Babcock  test  and  culling  our  cows  closely,  we  have 
now  a  herd  in  which  all  cows  having  had  their  third 
calf  produced  last  year  three  hundred  pounds  of  but- 
I  ter  each,  some  few  doing  better. 

Three  only  out  of  eighteen  heifers  that  have  com- 
pleted their  first  year's  test  have  fallen  under  two 
hundred  pounds.  These  results  are  from  cows  that 
do  not  make  large  daily  records,  but  are  persistent 
milkers  of  a  good  quality  of  milk  of  a  medium  per 
cent  of  butter  fat. 

We  have  followed  closely  a  bunch  of  eleven  cows 
for  three  years;  as  heifers  with  their  first  calves 
they  averaged  .75  lb.  each  day.  One  was  dropped 
as  inferior.  Ten,  with  their  second  calves,  made  an 
average  of  .98  lb.  of  butter  daily.  One  again  was 
culled  out.  The  remaining  nine  are  now  nearly  at 
the  end  of  their  third  milking  year  and  show  a  daily 
average  of  1.12  lbs.  of  butter.  The  first  test  was  by 
churn  and  the  other  two  by  the  Babcock.  The  most 
profitable  cows  are  developed  from  heifers  that 
come  in  fresh  at  twenty  to  twenty-four  months  old, 
and  have  not  as  yet  taken  the  form  of  mature  cows. 
These  we  feed  heavily  until  a  couple  of  months  of 
calving  again.  When  they  come  in,  if  they  are  not 
profitable  they  are  sold  on  their  records,  or  for  beef, 
ks  they  are  fat  and  prime. 

We  find  our  herd  shows  an  average  gain  of  nearly 
fifty  per  cent  with  the  second  calf.  With  the  third 
calf  the  variation  is  great,  from  ten  to  forty  per 
cent.  The  difference  is  probably  in  the  fact  that 
some  mature  earlier  than  others.  The  cow  ledger 
should  show  each  cow's  monthly  test,  and  be  accu- 
rately kept  in  the  matter  of  crediting  her  for  yield 
and  debiting  her  for  cost  of  care  and  maintenance. 

The  Babcock  test  is  regarded  with  interest  by  our 
milkers.  We  give  them  each  month  a  list  of  the 
cows  that  have  increased  and  those  that  have  de- 
creased in  milk  or  butter,  and  also  the  total  results, 
as  to  amount  of  milk  and  amount  of  butter  pro- 
duced. By  so  doing,  we  gain  intelligent  co-opera- 
tion in  our  plans  of  feeding  and  care  of  cows.  The 
Babcock  test  gives  us  its  unprejudiced  report  of  how 
closely  the  separator  is  skimming  and  of  the  loss  of 
butter  fat  in  the  churning.  Here  a  little  and  there 
a  little,  our  losses  are  discovered  and  checked. 

Dalrii  Foil. — In  the  San  Joaquin  valley  we  are  at 
a  disadvantage  in  feeding,  as  high  freight  rates  con- 
fine us  to  home-grown  food.  Alfalfa  pasture  and 
hay  form  the  basis  of  our  feeding.  We  feed  a  mix- 
ture of  bran  and  either  Egyptian  or  Indian  corn, 
half  and  half  by  weight,  adding  for  variety  a  little 
rolled  barley  occasionally.  Ground  Egyptian  corn 
cannot  be  fed  continuously,  as  its  floury  nature 
causes  the  cows  to  tire  of  it. 

We  tried  rolled  wheat  instead  of  corn  last  winter. 
The  cows  shrank  rapidly  in  milk  and  butter  and 
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went  off  their  feed.  We  tried  it  using  two  parts 
bran  one  part  wheat  and  one  part  corn.  This  was 
better,  but  did  not  equal  the  corn  and  bran  misture^ 
We  use  sugar  beets  after  the  cows  are  taken  oft 
pasture,  fifteen  pounds  to  each  cow. 

We  feed  grain  rations  all  year.  When  the  cows 
have  abundant  pasture,  we  reduce  their  grain  to  six 
and  eight  pounds  daily,  and  find  it  pays,  as  it  saves 
some  of  the  August  shrinkage.  We  grow  and  feed 
corn  fodder  when  the  pastures  are  short.  We  had 
cows  that  were  only  a  little  more  than  paying  ex- 
penses, that  the  summer  grain  feeding  made  profit- 
able We  "-row  pea  and  oat  hay.  but  the  dainty 
dams  prefer  hay  made  from  alfalfa.  When  on  full 
winter  rations  our  largest  cows  received  twenty 
pounds  of  grain  a  dav  and  about  forty  of  alfalfa  hay. 
We  have  fed  as  high  as  twenty-six  pounds  of  gram, 
but  it  was  not  profitable  and  many  of  the  cows  grew 
too  fat.  Abundance  of  water  is  needed.  In  the 
winter  cows  will  use  five  gallons  each  daily,  if  free 
to  visit  the  troughs. 

Dairy  Bams.  —GooA  stables  or  sheds  should  be 
provided,  with  cement  or  board  floors  and  a  separate 
stall  for  each  cow,  where  she  is  at  home  aad  made 
happy  by  being  tied  by  a  comfortable  halter,  not 
trussed  into  a  stanchion.  The  milking  should  be 
done  quietly  and  quickly— no  lounging  of  men  allowed 
around  the  stable,  all  cows  treated  kindly  and  with 
great  gentleness.  No  clubs,  whips  or  dogs  are 
tolerated  around  the  herd.  If  you  have  a  cow  that 
cannot  be  managed  with  gentleness,  sell  her  at  once 
to  the  butcher.  The  disturbance  made  in  a  quiet 
stable  by  a  kicking  cow  cannot  be  estimated.  The 
cows  around  will  shrink  in  milk  from  the  fright  and 
noise. 

The  cement  floors  are  covered  with  gravel  or 
sand,  to  catch  all  manure,  liquid  or  solid.  The 
manure  is  taken  away  every  morning  and  spread  on 
the  orchards  and  vineyards.  The  cows  should  be 
bedded  in  abundance  of  straw,  and  kept  healthy  and 
clean  by  a  daily  carding  and  brushing.  Stalls,  walls 
and  woodwork'  of  the  stable  need  frequent  white- 
washing. There  will  then  be  no  odors  and  no  bac- 
teria to  find  their  way  into  the  milk.  It  is  notice- 
able that  the  cry  of  bad  milk  is  usual  every  spring 
and  summer,  when  bacterial  life  is  especially  active. 
Our  cows  have  never  been  depraved  enough  to  give 
us  bad  milk.  We  have  had  bad  milk,  and  upon  insti- 
tuting a  search  by  taking  a  sample  of  each  cow's 
milk  always  found  them  innocent,  while  some  one 
who  was  careless  in  cleaning  of  the  cans  or  separator 
was  found  to  be  the  guilty  party. 

6V/;r  o/  il/'7/.-.— Steam  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  sterilizing  of  cans,  strainers,  milking  and  oalf- 
feedino-  pails,  and  should  be  attended  to  daily.  When 
the  milk  is  drawn,  it  is  strained  into  large  carrying 
cans  standing  out  in  the  open  air,  until  ready  to 
be  taken  to  the  separator.  The  milk  should  again 
be  strained  into  the  receiving  vat  through  a  double 
cheese-cloth  strainer.  This  will  catch  any  cow  hairs 
that  escaped  the  first  straining.  Wire  screens 
should  be  placed  over  this  vat  to  keep  out  small 
flies  Now,  as  to  the  separator,  be  sure  not  to  get 
it  too  small.  The  item  of  time  becomes  of  more 
value  than  the  interest  on  the  additional  cost  of  the 
laro-er  machine.  We  began  with  a  hand  machine, 
and  are  now  running  a  1000-lb.  an  hour  steam  sepa- 
rator. The  only  difficulty  is  to  keep  the  men  from 
crowding  the  machine  with  too  large  a  head  of  milk. 

Now,  do  not,  we  entreat,  set  up  the  separator  in 
a  shanty,  with  cows,  manure  and  pig  pens  near  by, 
because  it  is  handy,  and  then  expect  to  make  gilt- 
ed^e  butter.  Have  screens  placed  on  all  creamery 
doors  and  windows.  If  the  cream  is  heavy,  25  to  30 
per  cent,  the  white  curds  we  so  often  see  in  butter 
will  be  avoided.  As  the  separator  room  is  used  and 
cleansed  twice  every  day,  we  find  it  better  in  our 
hot  climate  to  have  two  rooms  in  the  creamery,  the 
first  for  the  separator  and  large  can-washing  smk, 
the  second  for  the  cream  vat,  churn,  butter  worker 
and  large  refrigerator.  The  creamery  is  built  of 
brick  with  double  walls,  and  floored  with  cement 
that  is  carried  up  a  foot  high  around  the  sides  of 
each  wall.  The  smooth  plastered  walls  are  easily 
whitewashed.  The  cement  floors  have  a  slight  de- 
scent to  the  sewer  trap.  With  cold  and  hot  water 
and  live  steam,  these  rooms  are  easily  cleansed  and 
kept  free  from  all  odors. 

In  a  creamery  everything  must  be  clean  and 
again  clean  and  yet  again  clean,"  to  gain  the  highest 
flavor  in  either'  butter  or  cheese.  If  your  milk  is 
clean  you  will  not  find  a  wad  of  dirt  in  the  separator 
bowl  only  a  slight  coating  of  an  albuminous  sub- 
stance. "  No  smoking  "  should  be  placed  in  large 
letters  over  every  creamery  door. 

The  Cliiiniiiig. — Now  the  cream  is  separated,  the 
warm  skim  milk  has  gone  to  the  calves  and  pigs. 
The  cream  that  ran  over  the  cooler  after  leaving  the 
separator  is  carried  in  the  cans  and  placed  on  the 
floor  of  the  cream  room,  when  the  temperature  be- 
comes the  same  as  that  in  the  ripening  vat;  they 
are  thoroughly  stirred  together  and  left  to  ripen  for 
the  churn.  We  prefer  to  churn  at  52  to  54  ,  though 
we  do  not  always  get  our  cream  to  so  low  a  tem- 
perature in  the  summer  timp.  Our  churn  is  one  of 
the  trunk  pattern  whose  entire  top  is  hinged,  which 
is  an  advantage  in  cleaning  and  stirring;  the  churn 
is  scalded  and  filled  with  hot  water  for  a  couple  of 
hours,  then  filled  with  cold  water  and  then  with  ice 


water.  While  being  soaked  it  is  turned  part  of  the 
time  cover  down  to  swell  the  seams.  We  churn 
until  the  butter  appears  in  granular  form.  Then 
run  off  the  buttermilk  and  wash  the  butter  until  the 
water  is  clear.  The  butter  is  put  on  the  worker 
only  long  enough  to  distribute  the  salt.  We  salt  for 
private  trade  three-fourths  of  an  ounce  to  a  pound. 

The  —The  name  of  the  creamery,  "  Minne- 

wawa,"  in  full  appears  printed  on  the  full- weight 
two-pound  squares.  We  use  the  parchment  paper 
in  preference  to  cloth  in  wrapping  the  butter.  It 
has,  we  think,  the  advantage  of  not  leaving  ravel- 
lings  of  thread  to  be  served  with  the  butter  at  the 
table.  To  our  private  trade  we  have  a  cleanly- 
dressed  man  to  deliver  the  butter,  and  furnish  him 
with  a  neat  basket  lined  with  white  napkins,  with  a 
napkin  to  cover  the  butter  after  taking  it  from  the 
boxes.  Butter  is  very  sensitive  to  the  sun  and  will 
grow  oily  and  have  the  grain  spoiled  by  exposure. 
You  will  ask  if  all  this  care  has  paid.  Yes,  it  has  ! 
Last  winter,  while  ranch  butter  was  selling  or  being 
turned  in  on  trade  to  the  grocers  at  twenty  cents  a 
roll,  we  were  unable  to  supply  the  demand  for  ours 
at  sixty  cents  a  square,  weighing  two  or  three 
ounces  more  than  the  rolls.  Butter  well  made  will 
always  command  a  higher  price  than  the  run  of  the 
market.  We  need  never  fear  an  oversupply  of  a 
really  gilt  edge  article. 

CJosi)if/  Siigc/cxfioiis. — We  fear  we  have  not  been  as 
emphatic  as  we  would  like  in  insisting  on  the  great 
care  necessary  to  secure  flavor  in  butter.  No  fluid 
possesses  greater  affinity  for  every  impurity  that 
floats  in  the  atmosphere  than  does  milk  and  cream. 
If  "  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness,"  let  us  have 
clean  cows  and  clean,  well  ventilated  stables.  If  fat 
is  fuel,  keep  the  cows  warm  and  dry  in  cold,  wet 
weather,  or  surely  they  will  burn  butter  fat  in  their 
lungs  to  maintain  their  normal  temperature.  If  a 
happy  mind  promotes  digestion,  give  them  shaded 
meadows  and  running  brooks  in  the  green  fields. 

These  are  at  the  same  time  our  best  safeguards 
against  tuberculosis.  When  tuberculin  was  first 
discovered,  how  anxiously  we  hoped  for  the  positive 
and  definite  establishment  of  its  virtues,  but  alas  ! 
for  poor  human  as  well  as  the  bovine,  the  warning 
came  to  be  careful  lest  we  make  active  the  germ 
that  otherwise  may  remain  latent.  When  we  buy 
cows  it  would  be  well  to  have  them,  as  well  as  the 
herd  from  which  they  came,  examined  Dy  a  good 
veterinary;  then  rigidly  quarantine  them  until  satis- 
fied they  are  in  health.  We  would  incur  a  fearful 
responsibility  i)y  serving  milk  contaminated  with 
disease.  No  dairyman  should  be  asked  to  deliver 
one  cow's  milk,  for  by  so  doing  infant  life  has  often 
been  destroyed  before  the  cow  was  suspected,  while 
the  toxic  germs  in  the  same  milk,  attenuated  by  ad- 
mixture with  the  milk  of  the  herd,  would  have  done 
no  harm.  A  cow  not  in  normal  health  must  be 
rigidly  quarantined,  and  if  condemned,  mercifully 
destroyed. 

We  are  on  our  honor  to  supply  a  clean,  healthy 
food,  and  we  should  not  use  patent  nostrums  and 
alkalies  to  preserve  milk  or  cream,  when  clean  milk 
properly  pasteurized  will  keep  longer  and  entail  no 
evil  consequences.  Many  physicians  believe  the 
terrible  increase  of  Bright's  and  kindred  diseases 
come  from  adulterations  of  food.  Let  us  as  dairy- 
men, while  the  war  wages  against  such  imitations 
as  oleomargarine  and  butterine,  exemplify  the  fact 
that  butter  is  a  clean,  palatable  and  healthy  food. 
Then  the  victory  will  be  ours. 


Practical  Lessons  from  Jersey  Farm. 


By  George  R.  Sneath,  Jersey  Farm,  San  Bruno,  at  the  Dairymen's 
Convention  in  San  Francisco  last  week. 

The  experience  of  my  father  and  myself  in  dairying 
reaches  back  some  thirty  years.  The  importation  of 
a  carload  of  thoroughbred  Jerseys  from  the  Eastern 
States  gave  us  our  foundation  stock,  from  which  we 
secured  enough  first-class  bulls  for  use  in  crossing 
with  a  large  number  of  graded  cows,  and  thus  in 
time  brought  a  large  herd  to  a  high  grade.  This 
plan  was  followed  for  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years, 
but  the  result  was  not  entirely  satisfactory,  as  the 
cross  had  not  the  hardy  vitality  necessary  to  convert 
large  quantities  of  food  into  milk. 

HoJxtclii-Fricdans. — For  the  past  ten  years  we 
have  raised  and  used  thoroughbred  Holstein  bulls 
exclusively  to  cross  Jersey  grade  cows  with,  which 
has  resulted  in  a  decided  improvement  in  their  size, 
vigor  and  output,  while  the  quality  of  the  milk  re- 
mains about  the  same.  Only  calves  from  the  best 
cows  are  raised,  and  then  a  large  percentage  of  the 
cows  fail  to  reach  a  high  standard  for  milk  and  are 
condemned.  In  emeigencies  several  prominent 
dairies  have  been  purchased  where  the  cows  were 
considered  above  the  average,  when  on  close  scru- 
tiny more  than  half  did  not  prove  profitable,  and  our 
experience  leads  us  to  believe  that  if  half  the  cows 
in  this  State  were  withdrawn  from  the  dairies,  and 
more  food  and  attention  given  the  remaining  half, 
the  output  of  milk  would  be  larger  and  the  protit 
greater  than  from  the  whole,  as  managed  at  present. 

Giu!sses.—0\iv  experiments  with  grasses  in  early 
days  were  quite  thorough  and  covered  many  kinds, 


and  mainly  in  small  garden  plots.  A  grass  was  de- 
sired that  would  do  best  in  the  moist  climates  of  the 
seacoast,  and  this  we  found  in  Australian  rye  grass, 
and  in  orchard  grass,  and  for  twenty  years  past  all 
our  seeding  has  been  with  these  grasses.  They  are 
perennial  with  moisture,  and  with  the  seasonal  rain 
their  roots  will  withstand  the  dry  summers,  and  to 
replenish  a  field  it  is  only  necessary  to  give  it  a  rest 
of  a  few  months  and  allow  it  to  reseed  itself.  These 
grasses  form  a  substantial  turf  that  will  sustain  the 
weight  of  animals  during  the  wet  season,  but  they 
will  not  withstand  the  heat  and  drouth  of  the  inte- 
rior without  irrigation. 

For  raising  calves  nothing  is  better  than  a  small 
pasture  of  these  grasses,  kept  freshly  growing  like 
a  lawn  with  sprinklers  during  the  dry  season,  which, 
supplemented  with  milk  and  other  food,  will  produce 
thrifty  animals. 

Oflirr  Foods. — The  published  authorities  of  twenty 
years  ago  stated  that  the  cooking  of  food  enhanced 
its  feeding  value  some  25  per  cent,  and  we  made 
ample  provision  in  our  barns  so  that  food  for  300 
cows  could  be  thoroughly  cooked,  or  steamed  only, 
1  at  small  expense.  All  kinds  of  food  were  experi- 
mented with,  and  after  many  tests  with  and  without 
cooking,  it  was  determined  that  corn  and  beans 
were  the  only  articles  improved,  as  food,  by  cooking. 

There  has  been  a  continuous  testing  of  the  various 
kinds  of  hay,  grain,  pumpkins,  squashes,  beets,  car- 
rots, potatoes,  silage  of  green  barley,  and  perhaps 
other  things  not  now  in  mind.  But  the  conclusion  of 
all  our  efforts  is  that  good  hay  and  bran  are  the 
mainstay,  and  that  sound  corn,  wheat  barley  and 
oats  are  all  good,  in  the  order  stated,  as  to  pound 
value,  when  finely  ground,  and  that  the  dairyman 
can  select  at  all  times  that  of  the  lowest  market 
value,  on  the  ground  of  economy,  without  finding 
much  difference  in  the  output  of  milk. 

EiLsiJaf/''. — Our  silo  was  built  sotne  fifteen  years 
ago  of  2x6  pine,  laid  on  top  of  each  other,  making 
solid  walls  six  inches  thick  on  nearly  level  ground. 
The  enclosure  was  120  feet  long,  32  feet  wide  and  16 
feet  high.  The  joints  were  caulked  and  pitched, 
and  the  whole  supported  from  inward  pressure  by 
heavily  braced  posts  on  the  outside.  It  had  a  clay 
floor,  well  drained,  no  partitions,  and  but  one  open- 
ing in  one  end.  The  silage  was  covered  by  heavy 
plank,  on  top  of  which  about  a  foot  of  earth  was 
placed.  This  silo  was  filled  with  barley,  as  cut 
green  from  the  field  with  a  heavy  force  in  a  short 
time,  then  covered  tightly  until  the  heat  of  fermenta- 
tion had  fully  subsided.  On  opening  it  for  use,  it 
had  the  strong  but  pleasant  odor  of  a  sugar  factory, 
and  seemed  well  preserved.  Our  cows,  however, 
plainly  protested  against  its  use,  and  many  would 
not  eat  it  even  with  mill  feed  mixed  with  it;  and  the 
experiments  we  made  with  it  caused  such  a  decrease 
in  their  milk  that  we  had  to  abandon  its  use  in  the 
dairy. 

We  then  tried  the  dry  cows  that  were  on  very 
short  dry  pasture,  with  it,  and  found  that  only  a 
small  proportion  of  them  would  more  than  taste 
it,  notwithstanding  their  great  need  of  food,  and  we 
abandoned  the  silo  thereafter.  It  is  probable  that  if 
the  barley  had  been  cut  into  short  lengths,  or  cut 
corn  stalks  used  in  place  of  barley,  and  mill  feed 
mixed  with  it  thoroughly,  the  cows  would  have  sub- 
mitted after  being  educated  to  it,  and  that  good  re- 
sults might  have  followed;  but  as  corn  is  not  a  reli- 
able crop  with  us,  we  declined  to  experiment  further 
with  ensilage. 

Bon'ni-  .l/wr//o)/.— Perhaps  the  most  serious  draw- 
back in  dairying  is  the  result  of  abortion  or  miscar- 
riage of  the  cows.  It  will  rapidly  destroy  all  profit 
through  a  decrease  of  milk,  and  decline  in  the  health 
of  the  animal,  and,  so  far,  I  have  not  heard  of  an  effi- 
cient preventive.  For  the  last  four  years  there  has 
not  been  much  complaint  throughout  the  State  from 
this  trouble,  and  it  seems  to  prevail  more  in  wet  spa- 
sons  than  dry  and  is  epidemical  in  its  nature.  My 
belief  is  that  it  comes  principally  from  ergot,  a  para- 
sitic fungus  growing  within  the  glumes  of  various 
grasses,  "it  may  be  found  in  hay,  grain  and  grass, 
and  is  much  more  prolific  in  some  seasons  than  in 
others,  and  is  said  to  germinate  under  proper  condi- 
tions. Our  immunity  of  late  from  this  dread  malady 
has  come  no  doubt  from  the  great  care  taken  in 
securing  hay  and  grain  that  was  perfectly  sound, 
and  mifling  the  grain  on  the  ranch,  together  with 
such  attention  as  would  secure  the  best  of  health  and 
vigor  in  the  animal. 

Dairy  Conditionn. — I  conceive  that  a  first-class 
dairy  consists  in  having  the  best  of  cattle;  cultivated 
pastures;  an  abundance  of  wholesome  water  distrib- 
uted about  the  place  in  pipes;  a  plentiful  supply  of 
the  best  food  obtainable;  good  clean  barns,  with  con- 
crete floors  that  may  be  washed  clean  twice  daily, 
and  aired  thoroughly  to  remove  taints  or  odors;  a 
cool  milk-room,  free  from  flies,  dust,  dirt  or  decayed 
matter,  in  which  to  aerate  and  cool  the  milk,  or 
separate  the  cream  therefrom  and  prepare  it  for 
market— all  of  which,  together  with  plenty  of  shade 
trees  for  the  cattle  in  summer,  and  well  macadam- 
ized or  graveled  grounds  about  the  barn  and  road- 
ways to  the  fields,  to  protect  them  from  the  terrible 
mud  in  winter,  and  with  cleanly  help,  such  a  place 
will  furnish  the  best  of  wholesome  milk  products. 
Low  -  C lans  Dairieg.— The  lowest  class  of  country 
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dairies  may  be  found  in  remote  places,  away  from 
civilization  and  womankind,  where  a  few  men  may 
have  rented  some  land  and  cows,  and  without  any 
improvements  perhaps  except  a  corral  to  hold  their 
cows  while  beinu  milked,  a  shanty  to  bunk  in,  a  big 
kettle  to  wash  their  clothes  and  utensils  in,  and  a 
shed  to  manipulate  their  milk  in — this  is  the  class 
that  cleanse  their  hands  and  cows'  teats  in  the  first 
drawn  milk  in  the  pail,  and  know  nothinj^  of  the  bac- 
terial {^erms  beini^  drifted  into  the  pail  from  the 
filthy  yard  by  the  usual  ocean  breezes.  They  cannot 
understand  why  their  milk  gets  sour  in  sending  it  to 
this  city,  where  others  have  no  such  trouble,  but  are 
quite  content  to  drug  their  milk  with  a  strong  pre- 
servative that  will  arrest  putrefaction  until  it  can 
be  sold  and  delivered.  This  class  of  milk  can  be 
made  cheaply  and  brings  nearly  as  much  as  first- 
class  milk,  because  its  filth  and  poisonous  qualities 
are  not  known  and  cannot  well  be  detected  without 
an  inspection  of  their  fjuarters.  Here,  then,  is  the 
fatal  defect;  there  is  no  supervision  or  restriction  to 
save  people.  Neither  the  State,  city  nor  counties 
provide  any  safeguard  on  the  line  between  these 
foul  dairies  and  the  cemeteries.  Even  what  are 
termed  first-class  hotels  and  boarding  houses  serve 
such  milk  to  their  patrons,  without  considering 
themselves  responsible  for  the  result  of  their  crim- 
inal negligence  in  not  trying  to  a.scertain  whether 
the  food  upon  their  table  is  poisonous  or  not.  Can 
it  be  possible  that  the  freedom  of  this  land  of  liberty 
includes  the  privilege  of  openly  poisoning  our  people 
without  any  restraint  ? 

Kn'l  Kfficts  „f  n,iil  J//7/.-.— This  foul  milk,  together 
with  that  from  the  city  swill-milk  dairies,  is  no 
doubt  the  primary  cause  of  most  of  the  destitution, 
suicides,  crimes,  high  taxes  and  general  dissatisfac- 
tion regarding  municipal  matters.  Such  milk,  when 
drugged  and  diluted  with  foul  water  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, will  not  sustain  the  life  of  a  child.  Tt  will  be- 
come sick  when  compelled  to  use  it,  and  then  the 
doctor  with  his  drugs  is  called  in,  and  after  a  linger- 
ing illness,  and  the  strength  and  means  of  the 
parents  exhausted,  the  child  dies.  The  large  ex- 
pense attending  such  a  result  impoverishes  the 
parents,  while  the  broken  rest  and  constant  at- 
tendance on  the  sick  destroy  the  ability  of  parents 
to  provide  a  living  for  their  family.  Strong  drink 
would  then  be  resorted  to  to  mitigate  their  long 
suffering,  pangs  of  hunger  and  blighted  hopes,  until 
crime  or  frenzy  makes  them  a  public  charge. 

There  is  now  a  large  number  of  frauds  imposing 
upon  the  people  of  this  city  through  fanciful  names 
that  declare  them  dairymen,  when  in  fact  they  have 
no  dairies.  They  are  perhaps  dealers  and  peddlers 
with  but  little  responsibility,  and  the  source  from 
which  poor  milk  may  be  expected. 

lii  iti  r  (j'lioth  Mkiii  Bi  tti  r  Timh. — It  may  be  granted 
that  if  the  supply  of  milk,  butter  and  cheese  was  all 
first-class  their  consumption  would  be  largely  in- 
creased and  more  profitable  prices  obtained.  The 
whole  matter,  therefore,  of  the  health,  prosperity 
and  lives  of  the  ])eople,  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
dairymen,  lies  within  the  control  of  the  dairymen 
themselves — you  must  produce  better  goods  and 
cultivate  a  higher  and  more  conscientious  regard  for 
your  fellow-men;  and  I  look  to  the  general  establish- 
ment of  creameries  among  you  as  a  beginning  of  a 
better  state  of  things. 

Creameries  cannot  turn  out  perfect  products 
without  thorough  cleanliness,  and  their  first  mission 
will  be  to  educate  the  present  dairymen  up  to  the 
necessary  standard  of  care  and  cleanliness  before 
they  can  be  a  success.  The  economical  and  scientific 
manipulation  of  milk,  through  the  creamery  process, 
has  been  an  assured  success  elsewhere,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  the  principle  being  correct, 
and  I  therefore  will  join  with  you  in  hailing  with  joy 
the  advent  of  the  creamery  system  as  the  deliverer 
of  this  people  from  the  filthy  dangers  of  present 
methods. 


THE  SWINE  YARD. 


5wine  Breeding  in  Connection  with  the 
Dairy. 

By  Elias  Gallop,  of  Hanford,  at  the  Diiirymon's  Convi'nlHiri  lu  Sau 
Francisco  last  week. 

I  have  had  eighteen  years'  experience  in  breeding 
thoroughbred  swine  in  connection  with  the  dairy, 
still  I  am  aware  of  the  inability  to  do  justice  to  the 
topic  assigned  me.  I  have  not  had  the  experience  as 
a  writer  which  I  believe  is  desirable  to  do  it  justice, 
but  as  I  do  not  think  it  is  right  to  shrink  a  duty 
when  placed  upon  mo,  I  will  try  to  collect  a  few 
thoughts  on  the  subject. 

Treutnu'ut  of  Voutif/  Plr/ii. — As  ordinarily  kept  there 
is  a  period  in  a  pig's  life,  say  from  three  to  eight 
weeks  of  age,  during  which  he  grows  but  little.  The 
beginning  of  this  period  is  when  the  milk  of  the  dam 
ceases  to  be  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  rapid  growth 
which,  in  the  case  of  a  sow  well  kept,  it  will  promote 
for  about  three  weeks.  If  at  that  time  special  pro- 
vision is  not  made  to  supply  the  nourishment  which 
the  rapidly  growing  pig  demands,  his  growth  is 
arrested  and  there  will  be  but  little  gain  made  in 


weight  until  he  becomes  old  enough  to  eat  for  him- 
self. Just  at  this  time  the  pig  reaches  out  his  ha,nd 
and  says  to  the  dairy,  "  How  do  you  do  ?  I  am  with 
you.  i  have  come  to  stay.  Give  me  clean  quarters; 
your  sour  milk,  buttermilk,  milk  right  from  the 
separator  will  do,  and  if  you  have  it,  grain,  with 
now  and  then  a  little  salt  added,  and  a  good  clean 
pen  to  walk  around  in,  or  a  gniss  lot,  a  nice  warm 
place  to  sleep,  free  from  dust  and  filth,  and  if  you 
have  them,  a  few  roots,  refuse  fruit,  etc.  All  will  be 
eaten  with  a  relish  and  serve  to  keep  up  my  appe- 
tite. You  may  pass  your  skimmed  milk  around  as 
often  as  you  please,  so  as  not  to  enlarge  my  stom- 
ach nor  destroy  my  digestion  and  make  me  look  un- 
gainly. If  the  above  request  is  complied  with  I 
will  grow  and  be  ready  to  bring  down  my  side  of  the 
balance  sheet." 

Few,  however,  of  those  who  raise  pigs  in  large 
numbers  as  an  adjunct  to  the  dairy  are  so  situated 
as  to  give  their  pigs  the  care  necessary  to  produce 
good  results.  Time  is  a  most  important  factor  in 
the  problem  of  pig  feeding.  "Every  week  that  a  pig 
is  kept  without  growing,  the  feed  is  worse  than 
thrown  away,  because  it  takes  time  to  overcome  the 
unthrifty  habit  and  all  the  food  is  lost  until  growth 
begins  again.  It  is  then  evident  that  the  feeder 
must  strive  for  continued  and  unremitting  growth. 

What  to  Fi<d. — Now  the  question  arises,  What 
shall  we  feed  to  keep  up  the  growth  ?  I  will  say 
that  there  is  nothing  better  than  skimmed  milk;  it 
gives  them  a  start  that  nothing  else  can.  For  such, 
feed  three  pounds  of  skimmed  milk  to  one  of  shorts 
or  ground  wheat.  Certainly  pigs  fed  shorts  and 
milk  do  wonderfully  well,  and  I  would  hardly  know 
how  to  get  along  raising  thoroughbred  pigs  without 
milk.  As  the  pigs  grow  older,  unless  there  is  milk 
in  abundance,  reduce  the  proportion  of  milk  gradu- 
ally. One  pound  of  milk  to  each  pound  of  grain  with 
fattening  hogs  make  the  grain  wonderfully  efifectivc, 
and  even  half  a  pound  of  milk  to  one  pound  of  grain 
will  show  good  results. 

Salt  (iiid  Aulas. — I  have  found  it  beneficial  to  pigs 
confined  in  pens  and  fed  milk  to  be  occasionally  given 
salt  and  ashes.  The  need  which  pigs  have  for  salt 
and  ashes  is  well  known,  but  is  not  so  generally 
practiced  and  lived  up  to.  We  have  not  yet  found 
out  exactly  what  element  in  the  ashes  they  desire — 
whether  it  is  the  charcoal,  lime,  or  potash — but  it  is 
certain  that  the  ashes  themselves  are  very  benefi- 
cial. They  act  as  a  tonic  and  medicine,  cleaning 
the  system  of  elTete  matter  and  giving  strength  and 
tone  to  all  of  the  internal  organs.  It  is  probably  in 
this  way  that  ashes  help  the  pigs;  they  act  directly 
upon  the  digestive  organs,  but  really  add  nothing  to 
the  body. 

What  Hrod  ix  Jiast  .' — The  question  arises,  What 
breed  shall  we  raise  to  produce  the  best  results  ? 
Some  men  claim  that  one  hog  is  just  as  good  as  an- 
other, but  I  differ  from  them.  I  would  raise  the 
pure  bred.  I  consider  there  is  very  little  diflference 
between  the  Berkshire  and  the  Poland  China.  There 
are  raised  in  the  United  States  more  Poland  Chinas 
than  all  other  breeds  put  together.  The  hog  breed- 
ers in  the  great  corn  belt  are  men  of  brains  and 
know  by  experience  what  breed  to  raise.  I  further 
claim  that  there  is  a  great  dilTerence  in  pure  brcds. 
Some  families  are  better  feeders  than  others.  The 
first  indispensable  requisite  of  a  good  breeder  or 
feeder  is  the  possession  of  a  good  constitution  and 
inherited  good  health.  In  order  to  have  good  health 
in  our  swine  we  must  select  our  breeders  that  are 
active,  hardy,  vigorous,  and  capable  of  reasonable 
endurance.  If  we  expect  to  obtain  these  desirable 
qualities,  we  must  select  those  breeders  that  have 
the  proper  frame  and  foundation. 

Wh(t>  Const ilutis  a  doinl  Hof/  .' — In  Order  to  carry 
out  the  above  thought  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  be- 
come better  educated  as  to  what  constitutes  a  good 
hog,  so  we  can  better  select  our  breeders.  The  bone 
must  be  of  good  quality,  shape  and  size;  hard,  fine 
grain,  and  strong.  Coarse,  soft,  spongy  bone  will 
not  answer,  nor  can  you  accept  bone  too  fine  and 
small.  The  framework  of  the  breeding  stock  we 
select  should  be  of  such  size  and  form  that  all  the 
vital  organs  can  have  ample  and  harmonious  devel- 
opment. 

Length,  breadth  and  depth  should  be  considered. 
We  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  the  necessity  of 
good,  sound,  solid  feet,  short  pasterns,  and  good, 
straight  legs  of  medium  length.  It  is  ecjually  neces- 
sary that  the  covering  of  the  frame  be  of  good  mate- 
rial. Strong  tendons,  well-developed  muscles  and 
firm  flesh  are  required.  A  very  stupid  pig  is  gener- 
ally a  poor  feeder. 

Can-  of  Breeding  Swine. — In  order  to  raise  good 
pigs  they  must,  as  you  all  know,  be  kept  in  a  good 
thrifty  condition;  and  to  accomplish  this  the  breeder 
must  see  that  they  are  properly  cared  for  at  all 
times.  His  sows  and  boars  must  be  in  good  healthy 
condition  at  time  of  coupling.  Before  and  after 
breeding  give  your  breeding  animals  plenty  of  exer- 
cise and  a  variety  of  feed. 

The  breedinij  boar  should  never  be  allowed  to  run 
with  the  herd,  but  should  be  kept  in  a  small  lot 
where  he  can  be  fed  and  kept  in  a  thrifty  condition 
at  all  times.  If  he  is  inclined  to  be  cross  and  comes 
toward  you  for  a  fight,  give  him  something  to  eat; 
never  punish  him  by  clubbing,  for  that  is  what  he 


wants.  The  boar  is  not  calculated  for  a  household 
pot  or  dooryard  ornament.  In  my  eighteen  years' 
experience  in  breeding  swine  I  never  have  had  an 
uglj'  boar.  To  keep  a  boar  in  good  humor  always 
have  something  for  him  to  eat  when  he  comes  near 
you. 

The  sow  should  be  kept  in  good  condition  and  not 
too  fat  while  breeding,  as  she  does  better  and  is  a 
better  nurse,  and  the  pigs  are  stronger  and  heathier. 
Always  remember  that  old  Mother  Sow  with  her  lit- 
ter of  nine  needs  much  care  and  attention. 

Tniits  of  the  lloij. — In  fact,  why  is  it  that  the  hog 
is  so  sadly  neglected  ?  The  hog  acknowledges  no 
superior.  Attempt  to  drive  him  and  he  will  right- 
about and  stand  face  to  face  with  any  man,  and 
with  the  daring  bravery  of  a  Napoleon  he  will  charge 
through  a  solid  phalanx.  Behold  him  bred  so  fine, 
with  blood  so  blue  that  his  nose  is  now  turned  up  at 
all  mankind!  He  supplies  the  hungry  world  with 
meat  so  sweet  and  nutritious  that  it  is  sought  after 
by  rich  and  poor.  He  is  furnishing  the  grease  to 
run  the  machinery  of  the  world.  Th(!  busy  spindles 
and  looms  hum  night  and  day  oiled  with  his  lard. 
The  wheels  of  the  ponderous  trains,  groaning  under 
the  weight  and  commerce  of  the  nation,  are  lubri- 
cated with  his  fat.  Wealth  and  lucre  recognize  in 
him  the  almighty  dollar  and  bow  in  submission  to  his 
sway. 

The  Irishman  was  asked  why  he  gave  the  pig  the 
best  room  in  the  house  and  he  said,  "  Why  ?  He  is 
the  gintleman  that  pays  the  rint.  Why  should  he 
not  be  well  treated  ?  "  Moses  gave  him  a  kick  and 
banished  him  from  the  camp  of  the  Israelites,  but 
that  was  a  lucky  time  for  the  hog.  Tt  was  policy  for 
Moses  to  banish  the  pig  from  his  camp.  Their  mode 
of  life  and  short  ration  would  have  made  the  pig  a 
troublesome  beast  in  their  camp.  He  loves  a  good 
living  and  plenty  of  it. 

Brother  dairyman,  always  remember  that  the  pig 
wants,  morning,  noon  and  night,  good  food  in  large 
quantities,  kind  treatment  and  a  place  to  sleep.  He 
deserves  all  that  can  be  said  in  his  praise. 


CEREAL  CROPS. 


Wheat  Will  Advance. 


Tht-  prophets  seem  to  hold  to  that  declaration 
quite  strongly.  An  interesting  review  of  the  situa 
tion  and  outlook  by  Clapp  &  Co.,  of  Now  York, 
though  it  may  be  prepared  with  a  view  to  draw  in 
more  margin  operators,  has  a  comforting  savor  to 
it.  Thirteen  exporting  countries  during  the  past 
twelve  months  sent  importing  countries  about  425,- 
000,00(t  to  432.(100,000  bushels  of  wheat,  according  to 
different  authorities.  We  now  estimate  exports  the 
coming  year  will  equal  about  421,000,(H)0  bushels. 
Exporting  sections  grow  about  two-thirds  of  the 
world's  crop,  while  importing  countries  grow  the 
balance.  We  estimate  last  year's  consumption  ex- 
ceeded 2.500,000,000  bushels;  that  the  total  world's 
crop  was  nearly  2,<>00,000,000  bushels,  and  reached 
the  maximum  (joint  last  year;  that  the  present  crop 
will  not  be  far  from  2,440.000,000  bu.shels,  and  of  five 
leading  cereals  about  10,:!35,000,000.  Wheat  con- 
sumption may  fall  2  or  li  per  cent  below  that  of  last 
season,  (ireat  Britain's  annual  consumption  is  about 
half  the  world's  yearly  export.  Russia  and  Black 
Sea  ports  shipments  last  season  were  about  171.000,- 
000,00(t  liushels.  North  America  exported  nearly  as 
much— 14(i, 000,000  cleared  from  the  United  States. 
Argentina  exi)orted  about  46,000.000  bushels;  India 
about  liS,00((,()0(t,  and  the  balance  was  scattering. 
Russia  and  Poland  promise  more  than  an  average 
crop  and  large  exports,  as  reserves  are  considered 
large.  France  is  the  third  largest  wheat-growing 
country  and  largest  producer  that  imports  largely 
and  often  holds  the  key  to  supplies  and  prices.  The 
French  people  eat  equal  to  about  nine  bushels  of 
wheat  per  capita  per  year,  or  more  than  any  other 
nationality.  English  folks  consume  five  and  three- 
fourths  bushels  per  capita:  Americans  consume  about 
four  and  two-thirds  to  four  and  three-fourths  bush- 
els. Russians  and  (Jermans  are  supposed  to  eat 
more  rye  and  wheat  bread  and  consume  about  two 
and  one  half  bushels  of  wheat  per  capita.  We  recall 
no  three  months  when  there  was  as  much  wheat  put 
afloat  as  last  April,  May  and  June;  doubtless  this  has 
caused  future  conditions  to  be  ignored.  Our  prim- 
ary receipts  and  exports  to  each  equal  since  July  1st 
about  17,000,000  bushels,  or  only  one-half  those  of 
1894.  Our  visible  and  invisable  supplies  scarcely 
equal  two-thirds  of  an  average  season.  The  amount 
now  afloat  is  practically  down  to  normal  conditions 
and  is  likely  to  become  a  great  bull  factor,  especially 
so  as  India  and  South  America  are  likely  to  furnish 
but  little  wheat  to  consumers  before  their  new  har- 
vest— about  our  midwinter  .season.  Apparently 
North  America  and  Russia  may  soon  be  able  to  dic- 
tate weekly  shipments  and  perhaps  jjrices.  Until 
recently  the  United  States  furnished  Great  Britain 
annually  more  than  half  their  wants.  Russia  now 
seems  to  be  taking  leading  position.  The  world's 
rye  crop  promises  about  1,445,000,000  bushels.  We 
think  maximum  bear  (fonditions  now  exist,  and  after 
the  September  liquidation  of  contracts  in  Chicago 
are  settled  and  the  Northwest  movement  begun,  that 
wheat  will  sell  higher. 
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Capital  I'aljl  Up  W  1.000,000 

ReHerve  Fuixl  aurt  Undivided  I'roBts,  130,000 

UlvldendH  raid  to  Si  ockhoiders   833,000 

 OFFICKKS  

H.  M.  LaRUE  President. 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vice-President. 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIER.... Cashier  and  Manager. 
C.  H.  McroHMICK  •  Secretary. 

General  Banking-.  Deposits  Received,  Gold  and 
Silver.  Bills  of  Exchange  Bought  and  Sold.  Loans 
on  Wheat  and  Country  Produce  a  Specialty. 

January  I.  1894        A.  MONTPELLIER.  Manager 


ONE  MAN  PPP 
30  TONS. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  drying-ground  force 
one  man  can,  with  tlie  Pacific  Prune  Perforator, 
clean  and  perforate  the  skins  of  thirty  tons  of 
fresh  pi'unes  or  any  other  fruit  in  a  day,  the  vtor'n 
all  being  done  on  the  drying  ground  or  in  the 
orchard.  No  fuel;  no  fire;  no  lye;  no  hot  water; 
but  little  cold  water;  no  bloaters.  It  is  by  far  the 
cheapest  machine  on  the  market  and  equal  to  the 
best.   Four  sizes.    Send  for  circnlai' to 

Sperry  Wire  Works, 

7IS  nissiun  Street   San  Francisco. 


At  7  Price 


OoM  nud  Silier  atrlir-i,  Blereles. 
Trliyclc's.  OuiisaiitI  11  .luU,  lixn(, 
Hu;;)ries,WtiSUUS,turrii»i;f(.,  ttiifes. 


8«wrn^  narhlnes,  Arrordfnns,  Or»ins,  PIfinos,  Cider  Blllfs, 
Cash  Drnneri,  Feoil  Millg,  SlniH<,  Kpldri,  Botip  Wills, 
Ifllfr  rrc'!e§,  J.lcli  N<Tfws,  Tnirks,  Ani-II^,  Hnjl  iillcrs, 
Press  sentids.  Copy  Donlis,  Vi.es,  Krilli,  R.iad  Plows, 
Iiawn  Mowers,  <'..(ree  illills,  l.nOies,  Benders.  DnmpCarts, 
Corn  Shellerif,  llniid  Cirts,  Forces,  8erftiier8,VVire  Fenee, 
Fnnnlni;  Mills,  >Vrlm:ers,  FnlrineS,  Snivs,  .«lpel  SInlis, 
Crnla  nnraps.  Crow  (t,ir8,  IloHers,  Tools,  Bit  Bra*-e8, 
Uiij,  Srorb,  Kt'TAtiir.  lial'.'oad,  Pl  iirominndCnnnler  SrALES. 
Send  for  free  rsilaloeoe  and  we  how  (o  save  MoneT. 

151  Co.  JeSersoa  Bt.,  CHIC A30  eCALE  CO.,  chlcai:o,  UU 


Baker  &  Hamilton. 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  SACRAMENTO. 
LOS  ANGELES.       NEW  YORK. 


Bv  GUSTAV  ELSEN. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Ciiltiirn  and  Curinf;, 

This  is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
In  California.  It  has  been  approved  l)y  Prof.  Hil- 
gard.  Prof.  Wlckson.  Mr.  Clias.  A.  Wetniore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  -Growers. 

Sold  only  by  Tmk  Dkwkv  Piriii.isiiiNG  Co.,  or  its 
agents  at  the  miiforni  price  of  #3.00,  post;ige  pre- 
paid. Orders  sliovikl  be  addressed: 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

Market  Street,  San  FraiK'luro.  Tnl 

XREE  -  \A//\SH, 

Oli\/&  Dip. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 

TT.    VI/.   JACKSON    dfc  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  286  Market  .Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAI. 


SAMPLE 

FREE 


All  about  Bees  and  Honey 

G.W.YORK&CO. 

!>6  Fifth  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


American  Bee  Jdiirnai. 

(Eelahlished  lHii1 ) 
Weekly,  81  a  year.  7  Editors. 
160-patfe  ~-- 
Bee-Book 
Free! 


Fertilizers  containing  a  high  percentage  of  potash  pro- 
duce the  largest  yields  and  best  quality  of 

Wheat,  Rye,  Barley,  Oats, 


and  all  winter  crops. 

Send  for  our  pamphlets  on  the  use  of  potash  on  the  farm.    They  are  scut  'iri 
It  will  cost  you  nothing'  to  read  thcni,  and  they  will  save  you  dollars.  Address, 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  210  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


T!}.!  "Acme." 


A  Alachine    for    Perforating;   and  Grading 

F*runes. 

It  cuts  tlie  skius  without  the  use  of  lye,  grades  accurately  into  two  or  three  sizes,  and 
spreads  them  onto  the  trays  at  one  operation. 

Tlie  fruit  is  not  mashed  or  l>ruised  by  too  mucii  handling,  and  tliere  are  NO  liloaters  to 
waste  time  and  money  with. 

The  tendency  is  toward  lower  prices,  and  growers  must  use  economical  methods  if  they 
would  succeed.  The  "Acme  "  increases  profits  l).v  reducing  expenses.  Excellent  for  silver 
prunes  and  plums. 

The  Following  are  a  Few  of  the  Testimonials  from  Parties 
Who  Used  the  Machine  Last  Year: 

Mr.  H.  M.  Baungkoveh,  San  Jose,  Cal.— Dear  Sir:  I  have  used  your  perforator  with  the  greatest 
Hiicoess.  I  find  it  ftivinfr  hettev  satisfaction  than  the  old  way  of  dipping-  in  lye.  I  most  cheerfully  recom- 
mend it  to  all  parties  who  may  need  a  machine  of  the  kind.   Very  respectfully. 

E.  S.Whitnev,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 
Mil.  H.  M.  Barngkoveii— Dear  Sir:  Having  used  your  machine  all  last  season.  I  can  cheerfully 
recommend  it  to  prune  growers.  It  pricks  the  fruit  evenly  and  rapidly,  and  also  grades  \ery  correctly. 
Tlie  fruit  goes  to  the  drying  ground  graded  and  in  excellent  shape,  and  cures  quickl.v  and  evenly.  There 
are  no  bloaters.  consequentl.v  no  sorting  is  needed.  The  machine  is  well  constructed  and  durab'e.  and  1 
am  well  pleased  with  it.   Yours  truly. 

J.  L.  MOSHER,  Memher  Stale  Board  of  Horticulture. 
Mk.  H.  M.  Barngbover— Dear  Sir:   I  have  used  .vour  perforator  and  grader,  and  can  cheerfull.v 
recommend  it  to  prune  growers.    It  pricks  the  fruit  thoroughly  grades  it  very  evenly,  and  does  away 
wilh  bloaters.  Yours  truly, 

H.  A.  Va.n  Dorsten,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

FACTORY  AND  SALESROOM: 
573  SOUTH  FIRST  STREET  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 

H.  M.  BARNG.ROVER,  Proprietor.       (Write  for  Circulars.) 


The  BEST 
RESULTS 

—  AKK  — 

What  You  Want ! 

The  Best  Results 
in  Curing  means  the 
Best  Prices  for  your 
Prunes. 

The  Highest  Prices 

rai<l  Last  Year  were  for 
I'runes  Dipped  in  t  Im! 

ANDERSON  PRUNE 
DIPPER. 

They  Cure  Quicker. 
They  Cure  Heavier. 
They  are  Cleauer. 
They  are  lietter  Prunes  than 
where   any  other  process  is 
used. 

WUITK  FOK  CATALOGUE  OF  IIOKTICUL TUKA L  SUI'I'LIKS 

W.  C.  ANDERSON,      -      -      455  West  Santa  Clara  Street, 

f.  O.  Box  -709  SftIN    JOSE,  CrtL. 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON, 

RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


DECIDUOUS     RRUIX  TREES 

OUR  SPECIAL'TV'. 

The  most  Complete  Assortment  of  Qeoeral  Nursery  Stock  grown  on  the  Pacitlc  Coast 


1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894=95  in  Stock. 

O-  Acknowledged  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  the  best.  Guaranteed  to  be  healthy  and  tree  from 
cale  or  other  pests. 

Send  for  Calalogue  and  Prices.   Correspondence  solicited.  Address: 

Alexander  &  Hammon, 

Blaffs,  Butte  County,  Cal. 


The  Wllliains  Standard  Typewriter 

Is  a  great  improvement  over  the  old  "  lift  and 
peek"  machines.  You  see  your  writing  while 
writing  it.  No  lifting  of  platen.  No  dirty  ribbon. 
Perfect  alignment.  Weighs  but  IB  pounds  Does 
the  tinest  work.  Easi<:st  learned.  No  experiment. 
In  use  3  years.  Adopted  by  liritisli  War  Depart- 
ment over  all  the  old-fashioned  "blind"  machines. 
Write  for  sample  work  and  illustrated  catalogue 
and  testimonials. 

PACIFIC  STATES  TYPE  POUNDRY, 
409  Washington  St  San  Francisco. 

Sole  Agents  for  California. 


Price's  Traction 
Engine. 


We  have  one  of  those  engines  that  was  used 
about  one  month  last  season  and  was  taken  back 
by  us  by  reason  of  illness  of  purchaser.  Engine  is 
in  perfect  order,  and  in  better  working  order  than 
when  Hrst  sent  from  the  factory.  A  BARGAIN. 
Indicated  power,  80-horse;  Cylinders,  8x8;  Wheels, 
8  ft.  high,  28  in.  wide;  weight,  less  than  10  tons. 
Price  when  new,  *4500. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

16  auU  18  Drunixn  Street.  Sau  Francisco. 


"INDURINE"  COLD  WATER  PAINTS. 

A  Most  Keuiarkable  Material  is  the 
OUTSIDE  INDURIINE. 

It  stands  rain  and  exposure  as  well  as  oil  paint 
and  costs  only  a  fraction  as  much. 

It  is  just  the  thing  for  fences,  outbuildings,  fac- 
tories, etc.,  being  cheap,  durable  and  easily  ap- 
plied by  anyone. 

It  has  no  equal  as  a  light  reflector  for  light- 
shafts  and  couit-yards  of  large  buildings.  It  is 
supplied  in  a  thick  paste,  to  be  diluted  with  cold 
water.    It  is  made  in  white  and  several  colors. 

IINSiOE  ilNDURilNE 
Is  designed  especially  for  factories,  stables,  and 
general  inside  work,  as  a  substitute  for  white- 
wash, kalsomine  or  oil  paint. 

Jt  will,  nut  Tab  or  scale,  soften  or  darken  with 
age,  and  works  well  over  old  whitewash.  A  dry 
powder  to  be  mixed  with  cold  water. 

Both  Indurines  are  perfectly  flrc-proof. 

Send  for  circular  and  prices  lo 

WM.  ItlJItU,  MANlJFACTliKKK, 
.Hills  Building,      -      -      .San  Francisco,  CaL 


Busine^ss  C;olle-ge>, 

'Z-i  Post  Sti'^-et  Sh II  l<'raii<'isco. 

FOR  SEVENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  College  inslrucls  lu  Sliorlhaiid.  Type-Wrillnfr, 
lli)okkei;pin^',TeU';^rai)liy.Pi'niuauslili).  Drawintr.  all 
llu'  Kn^'lish  hrarielies.  :nid  eVfu'.vLhinK'  pertaining'  to 
business.  Uiv  full  six  uioiitliH.  We  have  II!  teachers 
and  ^'ive  iiull\ idu:il  iuslrucliDU  lo  all  our  pupils. 

A  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering 

Has  been  I'stablislicd  uuder  :i  Ihorout'lily  qualified 
inslruclor.  The  course  is  thoi-oiit'lily  practical. 
Send  for  Circul.-ir.  V,.  ,S.  HALEY,  Sec. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
7:23  /YlrtRKET  STREET, 
San  Fuancisco,  Cav^. 
Open  All  Year.   :  A.  VAN  DER  NAILLETf,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  if'S;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  $2.5;  Blowpipe  Assay.  $10.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  $.^).  Kslablished  ISBl.  Send  tor  Circular. 

Pacific  Saw  Manufacturing  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the 
HATCH   PRUNING  SAW. 
17  &  19  Fremont  St., 

San  Francisco. .  California,  i 


Saws  and  Machine  Knives  of  Every  Description^ 

On  hand  or  made  to  order. 


Tie  World's  Washer 

In  its  washing  principle  is  like  the  Humboldt,  but 
it  is  "chock  full"  of  improvements.  Child  can 
use  it.  Clothes  clean,  sweet  and  white  as  snow. 
Lasts  a  lifetime.  Sent  freight  paid.  Circulars 
free. 

C.  E.  ROSS,  10  McLean  St.,  Lincoln,  lU. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Open  the  Door. 


Open  the  door,  let  in  the  air. 
The  winds  are  sweet  and  the  flowers  are  fair: 
.rov  is  abroad  in  the  world  to-day, 
If  our  door  is  wide  open  he  may  come  this  way. 
Open  the  door. 

Open  the  door,  let  in  the  sun. 

He  hath  a  smile  for  every  one ; 

He  hath  made  of  the  raindrops  pold  and  gems, 

He  may  change  our  tears  to  diadems. 

Open  the  door. 

Open  the  door  of  the  soul,  let  in 
Strong,  pure  thoughts,  which  shall  banish  sin  ; 
They  will  grow  and  bloom  with  a  grace  divine. 
And'  their  fruit  shall  be  sweeter  than  that  of 
the  vine. 

Open  the  door. 

Open  the  door  of  the  heart,  let  in 
Svmpathv  sweet  for  stranger  and  kin: 
It  will  make  the  halls  of  the  heart  so  fair 
That  angels  mav  enter  unaware. 

Open  the  door. 

-Chicaeo  Inter-Ocean. 


The  Last  Eve  of  Summer. 


Summer's  last  sun,  nigh  unto  setting  shines 

Through  yon  columnar  pines, 
And  on  the"  deepening  shadows  of  the  lawn 

Its  golden  lines  are  drawn. 

Dreaming  of  long  gone  summer  days  like  this. 

Peeling  the  wind's  soft  kiss. 
Grateful  and  glad  that  falling  ear  and»sight 

Have  still  their  old  delight. 

I  sit  alone,  and  watch  the  warm,  sweet  day 

Lapse  tenderly  away ; 
And,  wistful,  with  feeling  of  forecast, 

I  ask,  "Is  this  the  last  > 

"  Will  evermore  for  me  the  seasons  run 

Their  round,  and  will  the  sun 
Of  ardent  summers  yet  to  come  forget 

For  me  to  rise  and  set  ?  " 

Thou  shouldst  be  here,  or  I  should  be  with  thee, 

Wherever  thou  mayst  be. 
Lips  mute,  hands  cla.sped,  in  silences  of  speech 

Each  answering  unto  each. 

For  this  hour,  this  sense  of  mystery  far 

Beyond  the  evening  star, 
No  words  outworn  suffice  on  lip  or  scroll : 

The  soul  would  fain  with  soul 

Wait,  while  these  few  swift-passing  day  fulfill 

The  wise-disposing  Will, 
And.  in  the  evening  as  at  morning,  trust 

The  All  Merciful  and  Just. 

The  solemn  joy  that  soul  communion  feels 

Immortal  life  reveals: 
And  human  love,  its  prophecy  and  sign, 

Interprets  love  Divine. 

Come,  then,  in  thought,  if  that  alone  may  be, 

O  friend  !  and  bring  with  thee 
Thy  calm  assurance  of  transcendent  spheres, 

And  the  eternal  years  ! 

—.J.  G.  Whittier. 


Beautiful  Hands. 


0  your  hands — they  are  strangely  fair  ! 
Fair— for  the  jewels  that  sparkle  there- 
Fair— for  the  witchery  of  spell 

That  ivory  keys  alone  can  tell ; 
But  when  their  delicate  touches  rest 
Here  in  my  own  do  I  love  them  best. 
As  I  clasp  with  eager,  acquisitive  hands, 
My  glorious  treasure  of  beautiful  hands. 

Marvelous— wonderful— beautiful  hands  ! 

They  an  coax  roses  to  bloom  in  the  strands 

Of  your  brown  tresses  and  ribbons  will  twine. 

Under  the  mysterious  touches  of  thine. 

Into  such  knots  as  entangle  the  soul, 

And  fetter  the  heart  under  such  control 

As  only  the  strength  of  my  love  understands — 

My  passionate  love  for  j-our  beautiful  hands  ! 

As  I  remember  the  first  fair  touch 

Of  those  beautiful  hands  that  I  love  so  much 

1  seem  to  thrill  as  I  then  was  thrilled. 
Kissing  the  glove  that  I  found  unfilled— 
When  I  met  your  gaze  and  the  queenly  bow 
As  you  said  tome,  laughingly,  "Keep  it  now  !  " 
And  dazed  and  alone  in  a  dream  I  stand 
Kissing  the  ghost  of  your  beautiful  hand. 

When  first  I  loved  in  the  long  ago, 
And  held  your  hand  as  I  told  you  so- 
Pressed  and  caressed  it  and  gave  it  a  kiss 
And  said,  "  I  could  die  for  a  hand  like  this  !  " 
Little  I  dreamed  love's  fulness  yet 
Had  to  ripen  when  eyes  were  wet. 
And  prayers  were  va"in  in  their  wild  demands 
For  one  warm  touch  of  your  beautiful  hands. 

Beautiful  hands  !  O  beautiful  hands  ! 
Could  you  reach  out  of  the  alien  lands 
Where  you  are  lingering,  and  give,  tonight, 
Only  a  touch — were  it  ever  so  light — 
My  heart  were  soothed  and  mv  wearv  brain 
Would  lull  itself  into  rest  again : 
For  there  is  no  solace  the  world  commands 
Like  the  caress  of  your  beautiful  hands. 

—James  Whitcomb  Riley- 


Jane. 


Jane  was  an  irresponsible  person. 
Her  chaperon,  Mrs.  Massen,  said  so, 
and  her  opinion  was  generally  endorsed 
by  the  guests  at  Long  View  House. 
But  she  was  none  the  less  popular  for 
that.  She  danced  and  laughed  and 
sang  her  way  into  every  heart  in  the 


hotel  before  she  had  been  a  week  at  the 
beach:  that  is,  into  every  heart  save 
one.  Mr.  Larry  Hay's  heart  was  not 
susceptible  to  tinkling  feet,  girlish 
laughter  and  dulcet  voice.  So  he  told 
himself  and  doubtless  believed  it.  Men 
arc  fond  of  deluding  themselves  thus. 
But  at  the  end  of  three  weeks,  during 
which  he  saw  Jane  Felton  daily,  he  was 
at  a  loss  to  explain  the  feeling  of  en- 
mity which  he  sustained  toward  Jack 
Merridith  when  he  came  down  from  the 
city  and  claimed  Jane's  society  as  his 
own. 

They  were  all  sitting  on  the  piazza 
when  Jack  made  his  appearance.  They 
bad  been  discussing  the  peculiar  red- 
dish glow  of  the  horizon,  and  Jane  had 
hunted  up  heiipaint  box  and  was  mak- 
ing a  charming  water-color  sketch 
when  on  the  piazza  came  Jack,  looking 
provokingly  clean  and  cool  and  hand- 
some in  his  duck  suit,  and  as  if  he  had 
iust  stepped  out  of  the  proverbial  band- 
box. 

"Jack  !"  Jane  had  cried,  scattering 
her  paints  in  wild  confusion,  and  jump- 
ing up  to  give  him  her  hand. 

"  I  am  so  ylad  Jack  has  come,"  Jane 
said  to  Mr.  Hay,  later.  "  He  is  such  a 
charming  fellow  in  a  crowd." 

In  a  crowd,  Larry  admitted  to  him- 
self, he  might  be  eminently  pleasing, 
but  when  the  alleged  crowd  dwindled 
down  to  two,  Larry  began  to  feel  dis- 
contented. 

Jack  was  an  artist,  which  made  mat- 
ters worse.  He  was  always  talking 
about  Gibson's  illustrations,  and  Jane 
would  nod  her  dainty  head  and  look  un- 
deniably flattered  by  Jack's  attention. 

Jack  drove  with  her  in  the  morning, 
he  took  her  to  sail  in  his  yacht  in  the 
afternoon,  he  danced  with  her  in  the 
evening,  until  his  devotion  became 
popular  talk  and  every  one  in  the  hotel 
was  eagerly  awaiting  the  announce- 
ment. 

"  But  I  am  sure  no  one  can  tell," 
Mrs.  Massen  would  say,  when  ap- 
proached on  the  subject.  "  You  know 
Jane  is  such  an  irresponsible  person." 

One  morning  Jane  came  downstairs 
looking  like  a  June  rose  in  her  white 
serge  gown  and  broad-brimmed  hat. 
She  was  in  excellent  spirits. 

"I  am  to  have  a  long  delightful  day 
on  the  water,"  she  said  to  Larry  Hay. 
Mr.  Merridith  has  promispd  to  take  me 
over  to  the  Point  in  the  '  Elfin,'  and  we 
shall  spend  the  day  in  sketching,  and 
return  this  evening  in  time  for  the 
hop." 

They  were  standing  in  the  small  re- 
ception room,  deserted  at  this  early 
hour,  and  Larry  deliberately  raised  his 
eyeglass  and  favored  the  girl  with  a 
quizzical  scrutiny. 

"  Well  ?  "  she  queried,  saucily. 

"Is  it  well?  I  am  so  glad.  Pray 
accept  my  congratulations.  They  are 
sincere,  though  ill-expressed." 

"What  nonsense!  "  Jane  said  lightly. 

Hay  could  see  she  was  desperately 
angry. 

"Perhaps,"  he  continued,  "Mr. 
Merridith  is  the  one  to  be  congratu- 
lated." 

"Neither,  I  assure  you,"  the  girl 
returned,  keeping  her  temper  admir- 
ably. 

"My  good  wishes  are  premature 
then  ?  Pardon  me.  Later  on  I  know 
they  will  be — " 

Jane  faced  about  slowly.  Her  great 
eyes  were  black  with  emotion,  her  face 
pale. 

"  This  is  a  subject  on  which  I  think 
it  is  the  worst  po.ssible  taste  to  jest," 
she  said,  distinctly,  looking  directly 
into  his  eyes. 

She  recovered  herself  immediately, 
and  moved  away  to  the  window  with  a 
light  word  or  two  about  the  probability 
of  fair  weather.  But  in  that  moment 
Hay  felt  that  he  had  had  a  glimpse 
into  her  real  nature.  There  was  a 
subtle  change  in  her  attitude  toward 
Larry  Hay  after  that.  She  was  al- 
ways kind,  always  perfectly  courteous, 
but  Larry  felt  that  he  was  beyond  the 
pale  of  her  regard. 

And  so  the  days  ran  on  until  one  day 
Jack  Merridith  left  Long  View  House 
abruptly,  with  apparently  no  intention 
of  returning,  and  from  that  time  on 
Jane  lost  her  fair  prestige  with  the 
women.  Of  course,  she  had  thrown 
Mr.  Merridith  over,  they  said.  She 


was  not  only  irresponsible,  but  heart- 
less, and  they  eyed  her  askance,  and 
wondered  after  all  what  he  had  seen  in 
her  to  admire.  What  Mr.  Merridith 
had  seen  in  her  was  not  apparent,  but 
it  was  obvious  that  the  generality  of 
men  found  a  great  deal  to  admire  even 
after  this  episode. 

Mrs.  Massen  shook  her  head  when 
she  found  Mr.  Hay  following  the  gen- 
eral lead,  and  one  day  she  found  cour- 
age to  speak  to  Jane.  "My  dear," 
she  said,  "I  wish  you  would  not  en- 
courage Mr.  Hay.  You  know  you  do. 
child.  He  is  not  the  man  to  be  played 
fast  and  loose  with.  It  is  not  exactly 
to  a  young  girl's  credit  to  have  the  men 
all  the  while  philandering  about  her." 

"  But  the  men  like  to  philander,  Mrs. 
Massen,  dear,"  Janereplied.  laying  her 
little  brown  head  in  a  tired  way 
against  her  chair  cushion. 

"  Jane,  your  greatest  fault  is  incon 
sistency — a  very  grave  fault  indeed  in 
a  woman.    Your  nature  is  by  far  too 
light,"  Mrs.  Massen  remonstrated. 

Jane  stared  at  a  patch  of  sunlight  on 
the  matting  at  her  feet  and  said  not 
one  word  in  defense,  and  poor  Mrs. 
Massen  sigked  and  resumed  her  em- 
broidery. 

"I  suppose  my  nature  is  light,  ' Jane 
said  to  Mr.  Hay  that  evening  as  they 
paced  the  sands  together.  "  Mrs. 
Massen's  opinion  is  the  unanimous  one, 
is  it  not  ?  " 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  Hay  returned 
evenly.  "  I  dare  say  some  of  us  have 
reason  for  not  believing  in  you." 

"  You  do  not  ?  "  she  asked,  standing 
quite  still  before  him. 

"Well,  not  altogether,"  Hay  re- 
plied, a  little  unsteadily.  "I  am  a 
strong  believer  in  circumstantial  evi- 
dence. " 

Jane  went  to  the  city  the  next  morn- 
ing somewhat  abruptly,  leaving  Mrs. 
Massen  at  Long  View  House  disconso- 
late at  her  absence.  Following  shortly 
on  her  departure  a  veritable  bombshell 
was  dropped  in  the  midst  of  the  guests 
at  the  hotel.  In  an  evening  paper 
someone  read  the  announcment  of  Jack 
Merridith's  marriage  to  Miss  Lucy  Fel- 
ton who  had  but  recently  returned  from 
a  trip  abroad,  whither  she  had  gone,  in 
the  hope  of  regaining  her  health,  the 
previous  winter.  The  marriage  would 
be  a  surprise  to  many  the  report  con- 
cluded, as  owing  to  the  delicate  health 
of  Miss  Felton  no  announcement  of 
the  engagement  had  been  made,  and 
the  marriage  had  been  private.  Miss 
Jane  Felton,  sister  of  the  bride,  acted 
as  bridesmaid,  and  the  groom  was  un- 
attended. 

Everyone  was  repentant,  and  anxious 
to  atone  to  Jane.  But  Jane  did  not  re- 
turn. She  wrote  kindly  letters  to  Mrs. 
Massen  filled  with  messages  for  all  to 
show  she  bore  no  ill  will,  but  her  bonny, 
laughing  face  was  seen  no  more  that 
summer  at  Long  View  House. 

It  was  late  in  the  fall  when  Larry 
Hay  met  Jane  again.  It  was  on  i"'ifth 
Avenue,  and  Jane  was  resplendent  in 
furs  and  velvet.  Her  carriage  was 
drawn  up  to  the  curb,  and  she  was  in 
the  act  of  stepping  in  when  Larry  ap- 
proached. 

"Will  you  shake  hands  ?"  he  said. 
"It  seems  an  eternity  since  those  days 
of  oceanbreathing  idleness  last  sum- 
mer." 

"Why  have  you  not  called  ?  "  Jane 
asked. 

' '  Because — because  I  have  much  to 
be  forgiven,  and  I  almost  doubted  if 
your  mercy  would  reach  so  far." 

A  vein  in  Jane's  white  throat  was 
throbbing  fiercely.  Her  eyes  held  his 
compellingly.  There  was  a  moment  in 
which  neither  spoke,  and  the  man 
could   almost  count    his  heartbeats. 

"I  am  very  forgiving,"  Jane  said, 
softly,'"  Are  you  sure  you  are  penitent  ? 
I  want  to  be  certain." 

"  You  may  be,"  Hay  said,  throwing 
back  his  head,  "  if  I  ever  doubted  you," 
he  added  as  he  took  the  proffered  seat 
at  her  side,  and  the  carriage  rolled  on, 
"  it  was  only  that — oh,  my  dear  one — I 
loved  you  too  well  to  be  an  impartial 
judge. — Mame  Van  Norman. 

A  Swiss  SciENTi.sT  has  been  testing 
the  presence  of  bacteria  in  the  moun- 
tain air,  and  finds  that  not  a  single 
microbe  exists  above  an  altitude  of  2000 
feet. 


Not  Luck.  But  Pluck. 


No  man  ever  made  progress  on  the 
wings  of  luck.  Wings,  anyway,  are  for 
nightingales  and  angels.  Legs  are  for 
men  to  walk  mountain  paths  and  climb 
to  the  summit.  Place  the  letter  "  p  " 
in  front  of  the  fool's  word  "luck."  That 
will  change  any  man's  seat  from  a 
wilderness  stump  to  a  throne.  The 
world  never  searches  for  a  man  ;  it  al- 
ways knows  where  to  find  him.  The 
right  man  to  wield  a  scepter  is  not 
sowing  wild  oats  out  of  a  lazy  hand,  or 
tryintj  to  make  progress  on  the  back  of 
the  wild  goose  "  luck."  He  has  learned 
the  better  word  and  faces  the  world 
with  erenuine  pluck.  A  pound  of  that 
material  is  worth  a  ton  of  luck.  The 
man  who  thinks  success  is  inherited 
fortune  and  a  lazy  life,  differs  from  the 
animal  only  in  having  two  legs  instead 
of  four. 

Hard  work  is  the  only  genius.  Rags 
and  sin  are  twin  sisters,  and  borne  of 
the  old  hag.  Idleness.  Elbow  grease  is 
the  only  s\ibstance  for  the  axle  of  a 
chariot.  Place  the  bucket  of  toil  under 
the  pipe:  luck  is  a  leaking  pail.  Pluck 
is  the  word.  The  individual  who 
believes  in  luck  makes  a  farce  out  of 
the  world  and  reveals  his  empty  head, 
in  which  the  moths  and  mice  of  supersti- 
tion and  folly  play  hide-and-go-seek. 
They  saw  Edison  discovered  the  phono- 
crraph  by  luck:  it  was  an  accident. 
But  there  were  long  years  of  hardest 
toil  which  preceded  his  hearing  that 
sound,  and  long  months  of  hardest  toil 
which  followed  it  before  it  was  perfect- 
ed. That  streak  of  luck,  so  called, 
could  only  run  through  the  life  of  an 
Edison.  If  David  is  to  be  king  he  must 
first  be  the  good  shepherd  lad.  If  he 
is  to  win  the  victory  over  the  giant  he 
must  first  know  how  to  handle  his  sling. 
Every  gun  to  shoot  and  hit  the  mark, 
must  first  be  loaded  and  aimed  and 
fired.  Ram  home  the  powder  and  shot, 
take  aim,  do  it.  Without  a  prepared 
brain,  and  a  prepared  body  and  a  pre- 
pared character  the  man  is  sure  to  fail. 
Life  is  a  battle;  it  is  not  parade.  It  is 
sailing  through  the  Mediterranean  is- 
lands and  streams  not  a  row  on  the 
peaceful  lake.  It  needs  everything 
ready;  the  compass  and  the  chart,  and 
the  pilot  and  the  captain  and  all  ready. 
The  water  compartments  closed  and 
the  ice  off  the  lifeboat  ropes. 

An  unprepared  business  man  is 
speedily  discovered;  an  unprepared 
politician  is  speedily  found  out  and  falls 
out  of  sight.  An  unprepared  preacher 
does  not  hold  his  place  or  his  audience. 
When  the  preparation  is  made  and  the 
arrow  is  on  the  bow  do  not  fail  to  aim 
it  right.  There  is  too  much  random 
shooting,  and  the  target  never  trem- 
bles. Aim  to  fill  your  place  and  fill  it 
well,  so  well  that  you  cannot  be  spared, 
and  your  death  makes  a  void. 

A  loaded  gun,  and  well  aimed  but  not 
fired,  is  another  blunder.  You  must 
pull  the  trigger.  Dare  to  do.  Ability 
uuexerted  is  as  useless  as  a  bushel  of 
acorns  fast  withering  into  nothingness; 
plant  them  and  you  will  have  the  forest. 
Great  things  may  be  in  a  man's  brain 
and  his  heart,  as  oaks  are  in  acorns. 
Plant  them,  bring  them  out.  Nobility 
of  character  and  all  real  success  are 
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made  by  the  doing  process.  Load, 
aim,  shoot  and  you  will  hit  some- 
thing."   _ 

Fall  Fashions. 


Plaid  crepons,  they  say,  will  be 
popular  for  autumn  dresses. 

Silk  gowns  made  for  summer  wear 
have  ruffled  skirts,  but  fall  gowns  built 
of  heavy  stuffs  have  plain  skirts  or 
lengthwise  panel  trimmings.  There 
are  a  lot  of  pretty  novelties  being  used, 
the  mixed  wools  being  particularly 
modish. 

An  autumn  frock  is  of  a  mixed  brown 
and  dull  red  wool,  trimmed  with  a 
fancy  cashmere  silk  in  dull  colors. 
There  is  a  yoke  of  silk  and  wide  scarf 
ends  of  it  pass  over  the  shoulders, 
lying  flat  over  the  back.  The  silk 
scarfs  knot  at  the  waist  line  and  fall, 
sash  fashion,  down  on  the  skirt  on  each 
side  of  the  back  godets.  The  front  of 
the  waist  is  a  half  bodice  of  the  wool, 
rounded  a  trifle  below  the  waist  line, 
and  gathered  on  the  bust  to  meet  the 
yoke  in  open  box  plaits.  The  lower 
part  of  the  sleeves  is  a  close  cuff  on 
the  silk  pushed  up  on  the  arm  in  a  deep 
point. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  a 
marked  change  will  take  place  during 
winter,  and  we  are  slowly  approaching 
it;  but  for  the  next  few  months  our 
last  season's  frocks  will  not  be  vei'y 
much  out  of  date.  The  greatest 
change  is  in  the  materials  and  trim- 
mings. There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
the  wools  that  survive  the  season  will 
be  the  mixed  novelties  and  heavy  mo- 
hairs, or  serges,  as  they  will  probably 
be  called — for  they  are  a  mohair  wool 
woven  with  the  serge  twills.  Serges 
have  been  "out"  so  long  that  this 
revival  should  be  welcomed  and  the  new 
stuffs  are  very  "  chic  "  and  promise  to 
wear  like  iron. 

A  handsome  street  gown  for  the 
autumn  is  of  one  of  the  new  wool  cordu- 
roys, with  a  tiny  row  of  cross  stitching 
between  the  heavy  cords.  It  is  in  a 
soft  tone  of  gray  combined  with  a  fancy 
silk  in  very  bright  shades  of  red,  with 
a  dash  of  dull  yellow.  The  bodice  is  of 
the  silk,  with  nari'ow  box  plaits  of  the 
cloth  over  it.  There  are  at  least  five, 
front  and  back,  and  they  taper  very 
much,  coming  to  a  point  below  the 
waist  line.  Each  plait  is  held  by  a  row 
of  small  cloth  buttons.  The  cloth  skirt 
has  a  narrow  tab  down  each  side  seam 
held  by  a  row  of  buttons. 


Gciiis  or   i  nought. 


There  should  be  as  little  merit  in 
loving  a  woman  for  her  beauty  as  a 
man  for  his  prosperity,  both  being 
equally  subject  to  change.  —Pope. 

Whatever  is  really  desirable  and  hon- 
orable to  know,  it  is  also  desirable  and 
honorable  to  know  as  completely  and 
as  long  as  possible. — Ruskin. 

It  is  ignoble  to  try  to  heap  money  on 
money.  I  would  preach  the  doctrine  of 
work  to  all,  and  to  the  men  of  wealth 
the  doctrine  of  unremunerative  work. — 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Refined  policy  ever  has  been  the 
parent  of  confusion;  and  ever  will  be  as 
long  as  the  world  endures.  Plain  good 
intention,  which  is  as  easily  discovered 
at  the  first  view  as  fraud  is  surely 
detected  at  the  last,  is,  let  me  say,  of 
no  mean  force  in  the  government  of 
mankind.  Genuine  simplicity  of  heart 
is  a  healing  and  cementing  principle. — 
Edmund  Burke. 

The  knowledge  we  acquire  in  this 
world  I  am  apt  to  think  extends  not 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  life.  The 
beatific  vision  of  the  other  life  needs 
not  the  help  of  this  dim  twilight;  but,  be 
that  as  it  will,  I  am  sure  the  principal 
end  why  we  are  to  get  knowledge  here 
is  to  make  use  of  it  for  the  benefit  of 
ourselves  and  others  in  this  world;  but 
if  by  gaining  it  we  destroy  our  health, 
we  labor  for  a  thing  that  will  be  useless 
la  our  hands;  and  if  by  harnessing  our 
bodies  (thougVi  with  a  design  to  render 
ourselves  more  useful)  we  deprive  our- 
selves of  the  abilities  and  opportunities 
of  doing  that  good  we  might  have  done 
with  a  meaner  talent,  which  God 
thought  sufficient  for  us,  by  having 


denied  us  the  strength  to  improve  it  to 
that  pitch  which  men  of  stronger  con- 
stitutions can  attain  to,  we  rob  God  of 
so  much  service,  and  our  neighbor  of  all 
that  help  which  in  a  state  of  health, 
with  moderate  knowledge,  we  might 
have  been  able  to  perform.  He  that 
sinks  his  vessel  by  overloading  it,  though 
it  be  with  gold  and  silver  and  precious 
stones,  will  give  his  owner  but  an  ill  ac- 
count of  his  voyage. — Locke. 


Don't  Kill  the  Dog  that  BiteS 
You. 


"  If  you  are  bitten  by  a  dog  don't  kill 
the  beast,  but  take  every  precaution 
to  let  him  live  for  a  few  days  at  least." 

Prof.  Logorio,  chief  of  the  Pasteur 
Institute  in  Chicago,  made  this  oracular 
statement  to  a  reporter  for  the  Trlhiuic, 
and  he  is  supposed  to  be  an  authority 
on  "dogs  that  bite  and  what  to  do 
with  them." 

"  It  is  a  great  mistake,  people  make," 
he  said,  "  to  start  in  at  once  to  kill  a 
dog  that  has  bitten  them,  or  have  it 
killed  for  them.  It  has  been  proven 
scientifically  and  is  admitted  now  by 
all  physicians  who  are  posted  that 
hydrophobia  is  not  a  spontaneous  dis- 
ease, and  counot  be  given  to  a  person 
by  a  dog  bite  unless  the  dog  be  mad 
when  it  causes  the  wound.  The  dog's 
condition,  if  it  be  mad,  will  be  mani- 
fested within  two  days'  or  two  weeks 
at  the  least.  By  permiting  it  to  live, 
therefore,  the  physicians  can  tell  defi- 
nitely weather  the  person  bitten  is 
liable  to  have  hydrophobia.  If  the  dog 
goes  mad  within  that  time  they  know 
the  person  bitten  may  be  inoculated 
with  the  same  dread  disease  and  may 
have  the  same  fate.  If  the  dog  does 
not  go  mad  then  there  is  no  fear  of 
hydrophobia  and  the  wound  can  be 
treated  as  any  other  wound  would  be. 
By  killing  the  dog  you  destroy  the 
chance  of  certainty  as  to  the  fate  of  the 
person  bitten,  and  leave  the  imagina- 
tion full  rein  to  fear  the  wors  results 
when  it  might  have  been  possible  to 
know  in  advance  that  hydrophobia  was 
impossible. 

Of  course,"  continued  the  doctor, 
'  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule  that 
will  suggest  themselves  to  persons. 
When  a  dog  is  so  vicious  that  to  leave 
it  alive  is  to  endanger  other  people, 
then  the  first  duty  would  be  to  destroy 
it  unless  it  could  be  kept  carefully 
secluded  where  the  po.^sibility  of  harm 
would  be  removed.  But  even  in  such 
cases  where  the  dog  is  killed  it  should 
be  done  by  a  physician,  who  should 
keep  a  portion  of  the  brain  by  which 
can  be  determined  whether  the  dog  had 
rabies  or  not." — Chicago  Tribune. 


Dr.  a.  M.  Bleile  expl^^ins  the  cause 
of  death  in  electric  shock  as  follows: 
Death  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  cur- 
rent produces  a  contraction  of  the 
arteries  through  an  influence  on  the 
nervous  system,  and  this  constriction 
of  the  arteries  throws  in  such  a  me- 
chanical impediment  to  the  flow  of 
blood  as  the  heart  is  unable  to  over- 
come. When  such  a  drug  as  nitro- 
glycerine or  nitrite  of  amyl  is  given  to 
counteract  this  effect,  much  larger 
doses  of  electricity  than  the  ordinary 
can  be  borne.  Artificial  respiration 
may  be  of  use  in  cases  of  simple  stun- 
ning, but  when  large  quantities  of  cur- 
rent pass,  no  rational  means  of  resusci- 
tation have,  as  yet,  been  suggested. 


Pure,  fresh,  cold  water  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  disinfectants,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  a  powerful  absorbent.  Every 
sick  room  should  have  a  large  vessel  of 
clear  water,  frequently  renewed,  placed 
near  the  bed,  or  even  beneath  it.  This 
not  only  absorbs  much  of  the  hurtful 
vapor,  but  by  its  evaporation  it  softens 
and  tempers  the  atmos])here,  doing 
away  with  the  dryness  which  is  so  try- 
ing and  depressing  to  an  invalid,  or 
even  to  persons  in  health,  for  that 
matter.  It  has  frequently  been 
shown,  by  actual  experiment,  that 
troubled  sleep  and  threatened  insomnia 
are  corrected  by  so  simple  a  thing  as 
the  placing  of  an  open  bowl  of  water 
near  the  sufferer's  head. 


Curious  Facts. 


In  1634  the  Massachusetts  General 
Assembly  made  bullets  a  legal  tender 
by  the  following  enactment:  "It  is 
likewise  ordered  that  muskett  bulletts 
of  full  boare  shall  pass  currently  for  a 
farthing  apiece.  Provided  that  noe 
man  be  compelled  to  take  above  XII 
att  a  tyme  in  them." 

Guttmann  proposes  the  erection  of 
convenient  stations  for  the  thorough 
disinfection  of  physicians  after  they 
have  visited  an  infectious  case.  The 
operation  will  take  about  fifteen  min- 
utes, when  the  doctor  can  go  about  his 
work  certain  that  he  cannot  carry  the 
disea.se  to  his  fellows. 

Mr.  Pfister,  an  Austrian  engineer, 
has  discovered  a  curious  property  of 
the  trunks  of  trees,  that  of  retaining 
the  salt  of  sea  water  that  has  filtered 
through  the  trunk  in  the  direction  of 
of  the  fibers.  Mr.  Pfister  utilizes  this 
property  for  obtaining  drinkable  water 
for  the  use  of  ships'  crews. 

There  were  17,864,714  ..bunches  of 
bananas  consumed  in  the  United  States 
last  year.  Jamaica,  Cuba,  Hondyfas 
and  Colombia  supply  most  of  the  fruit, 
and  its  transportation  has  become  an 
important  item  in  the  business  of 
various  steamship  companies.  It  is 
within  the  easy  memory  of  people  of 
middle  age  when  a  banana  was  a  great 
rarity. 

When  dogs,  cats  and  other  animals 
carried  long  distances  on  cars  and 
steamers,  sometimes  confined  in  bags 
and  baskets,  can,  without  asking  any 
questions,  find  their  way  home,  and 
birds  traveling  thousands  of  miles  come 
back  year  after  year  to  the  same  nests, 
and  carrier  pigeons  to  their  dovecotes, 
it  is  pretty  sure  that  they  know  some 
things  to  a  knowledge  of  which  no 
human  being  has  yet  attained.  There 
is  a  vast  field  of  animal  intelligence  to 
be  studied,  and  the  more  we  study  the 
more  we  shall  be  filled  with  wonder  and 
admiration. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Kitchen  Lore. 


OuiNCE  Pickle.— Boil  the  fruit  till  it 
is  tender.  There  should  not,  however, 
be  any  water  added  to  that  in  which 
the  waste  has  been  boiled,  but  the  kettle 
should  be  covered  closely,  so  that  most 
of  the  cooking  shall  be  done  by  steam, 
using  great  care  not  to  allow  the  fruit 
to  become  scorched.  Weigh  the  fruit 
in  the  kettle  (having  first  got  the 
weight  of  the  vessel),  and  for  each 
seven  pounds  of  quince  allow  one  pint 
of  cider  vinegar,  a  cupful  of  water  and 
four  pounds  of  sugar.  Mix  the  vine- 
gar and  water  with  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  cinnamon  and  one  of  mace,  and  boil 
for  fifteen  minutes.  Then  add  the 
fruit,  and  let  it  cook  slowly — simmer — 
for  another  quarter  of  an  hour.  It  will 
then  probably  be  ready  to  put  into  the 
jars,  and  seal  while  hot,  but  if  the  juice 
appears  too  thin  it  may  be  boiled  down 
to  a  proper  consistency. 

Peach  Short  Cake. — Into  one  quart 
of  sifted  flour  mix  by  three  or  four  sit- 
tings two  heaping  teaspoonfuls  of  bak- 
ing powder,  one  teaspoonful  salt  and 
three  teaspoonfuls  sugar.  Next  rub 
in  lightly  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter 
and  add  enough  water  or  sweet  milk 
to  form  a  dough  that  can  be  mixed  with 
a  spoon,  but  not  sufficiently  stiff'  to 
handle.  Bake  in  two  round,  shallow 
tins,  lined  with  greased  paper,  in  a 
quick  oven.  When  done  butter  each 
cake,  and  over  one  spread  a  thick  layer 
of  peaches  sliced  thin.  Powder  well 
with  sugar  and  cover  with  the  other 
cake.  Dust  a  little  fine  sugar  over  the 
whole  and  eat  with  plenty  of  rich 
cream. 

Peaches  and  Rice.  —  Boil  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  cleaned  rice  in  one 
pint  of  milk,  with  sugar  to  taste,  and 
flavor  with  vanilla.  Allow  it  to  cool. 
Meanwhile,  prepare  a  custard  by  boil- 
ing together  one  gill  of  milk  and  the 
yolks  of  four  eggs,  which  mix  into  the 
rice.  Beat  a  gill  of  cream  to  a  froth 
with  a  little  sugar  and  just  a  pinch  of 
gelatine  dissolved  in  a  spoonful  of 
water.    Stir  this  lightly  into  the  mix- 


ture, fill  a  mould  and  set  on  ice.  Cut 
a  few  peaches  in  halves  and  simmer 
them  in  sugar  and  water  syrup  for 
half  an  hour,  then  drain  and  allow  to 
cool.  Lastly  turn  out  the  form  of  rice 
on  to  a  plate  and  arrange  the  peaches 
around  it. 

Rice  Cups.— Wash  one  cup  of  rice, 
throw  it  into  two  quarts  of  boiling 
water,  and  boil  rapidly  thirty  minutes; 
drain,  put  it  into  a  double  boiler  with 
one  pint  of  milk,  and  cook  for  thirty 
minutes  longer.  By  this  time  it  should 
be  quite  dz-y.  Garnish  the  bottom  of 
custard  cups  with  any  small  fruit,  pack 
the  rice  into  the  cups,  turn  it  out 
quickly  and  pour  over  a  soft  custard. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Good  furniture  polish  is  made  of  one- 
third  turpentine  and  two-thirds  sweet 
oil. 

Oranges  and  lemons  will  keep  well 
if  hung  in  a  wire  net  in  a  cool  an  airy 
place. 

Parsley  eaten  with  vinegar  will  re- 
move the  unpleasant  effect  that  onions 
have  on  the  breath. 

Clothespins  boiled  a  few  minutes  and 
quickly  dried,  once  or  twice  a  month, 
become  more  durable. 

Bread-and-butter  plates  are  still 
used,  and  are  likely  to  continue  being 
so,  as  they  have  been  found  most  useful 
and  necessary. 

A  weak,  or  six  per  cent  solution  of 
carbolic  acid  is  a  protection  against 
mosquitoes.  Oil  of  pennyroyal  is  used 
in  the  North  Woods. 

A  lamp  expert  recommends  cheese 
cloth  for  wiping  the  lamps  and  adds: 
Never  use  scissors  to  trim  a  wick.  A 
visiting  card  is  one  of  the  best  trim- 
mers. 

The  application  of  a  red-hot  iron  to 
the  head  of  a  rusty  screw,  will  enable 
one  to  remove  it  easily,  if  the  screw 
driver  is  used  before  the  screw  has  had 
time  to  cool. 

A  watermelon  can  be  kept  cold  by 
wrapping  it  in  a  wet  towel  and  placing 
it  in  the  sun.  A  Turkish  towel  is 
preferable,  as  it  holds  more  water. 
The  process  of  evaporation  cools  the 
melon. 

It  is  said  that  roaches  are  killed  out- 
right by  the  poisonous  water  exhaling 
from  fresh  cucumber  peelings  scattered 
about  the  floor  at  night,  and  that  two 
or  three  repetitions  will  exterminate 
them  root  and  branch.  It  is  worth 
trying. 

A  high  novelty  at  English  country 
houses  just  now  is  "American  ice 
cream  soda."  It  is  made  with  syrup, 
chipped  ice,  siphoned  soda  water  and 
ice  cream,  and  is  served  in  high,  narrow 
glasses  with  the  traditional  long, 
shallow-bowled  spoon  of  the  soda-water 
counter  in  this  country. 

Be  careful  where  you  keep  flour. 
Like  butter,  it  absorbs  odors  readily. 
It  should  not  be  kept  in  a  place  where 
there  are  onions,  fish,  vegetables  or 
other  odorous  substances,  nor  in  a 
damp  room  or  cellar.  Keep  it  in  a 
cool,  dry,  airy  room,  where  it  will  not 
be  exposed  to  a  freezing  temperature, 
nor  to  one  above  70°.  Always  sift  be- 
fore using. 

Where  the  hair  is  dry  and  brittle 
with  a  tendency  to  fall  out,  an  English 
restorative  is  the  simple  one  of  a  free 
application  of  pure  cocoanut  oil  with 
daily  brushing.  This  treatment  con- 
tinued for  a  few  weeks, — six  perhaps — 
will,  it  is  said,  accomplish  the  best 
results.  Masseurs  use  the  cocoa  butter 
in  their  treatment,  deeming  it  one  of 
the  most  strengthening  of  oils. 

Glass  jars  are  almost  universally 
used  in  family  preserving.  The  advan- 
tage is  mainly  that  the  the  results  may 
be  kept  in  view  constantly,  and  if  the 
preserves  should  get  to  fermenting  they 
may  be  taken  out  and  done  over.  Most 
jars  require  a  rubber  ring  at  the  point 
of  contact  with  the  lid  and  jar.  These 
rings  lose  their  elasticity  with  age,  and 
it  is  best  to  buy  new  rings  each  year, 
as  they  cost  little,  and  they  secure  a 
much  tighter  fit  when  they  are  new 
and  elastic.  The  preserving  jars  must 
be  full  and  perfectly  air  tight. 
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Coast  Industrial  Notes. 

— Meu  are  at  work  buildiug  a  dam  across 
Donner  Lake  creek,  for  the  purixjse  of  backing 
up  the  waler  over  a  large  area  of  ground. 
Extensive  ice  works  are  to  be  built. 

—The  South  Yuba  Company  will  have  their 
electric  power  in  Sacramento  early  in  Novem- 
ber. They  are  now  lighting  the  towns  of 
Auburn,  Kocklin,  Penryn,  Newcastle  and 
Koseville. 

—The  Nevada  Southern  Railroad  is  about 
to  pass  into  the  hands  of  men  who  will  extend 
it  through  Lincoln  cx>uuty,  Nevada,  where 
considerable  base  metal  can  be  handled  profit- 
ably with  better  means  of  transportation. 
The  ultimate  idea  is  to  build  to  Pioche  and  on 
to  Milford,  Utah. 

—The  Central  Lumber  Co.  has  filed  articles 
of  incorporation  here.  It  includes  nearly  all 
the  big  mill  owners,  the  intention  being  to 
establish  a  big  pine  lumber  trust  and  tight 
the  Briti.sh  Columbia  mills,  which,  since  the 
tarifr  was  taken  off  lumber,  have  made  the 
business  unprofitable  in  California. 

— There  is  under  consideration  a  scheme  for 
making  use  of  water  power  in  a  canyon  above 
Healdsburg  to  supply  Santa  Uosa  with  elec- 
tric energv  sumcient  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. The  plant,  it  is  estimated,  will  gen- 
erate from  2(100  to  5000  horse  i)owcr.  The 
current  will  be  sent  to  Santa  Kosa  via  Healds- 
burg and  Windsor  over  ten  wires,  five  being 
used  at  one  time. 

—A  verv  odd  jjavement  is  one  just  com- 
pleted at  Chino,  Cal.,  made  mostly  of 
molasses,  a  refuse  product  of  the  beet  sugar 
factory,  hitherto  believed  to  bo  of  no  value. 
It  is  mixed  with  sand  to  about  the  consistency 
of  asphalt  and  laid  like  an  asphalt  pavement. 
The  composition  dries  quickly,  becomes  hard, 
and  remains  so.  The  peculiar  ix>int  of  it  is 
that  the  sun  makes  it  drier  and  harder,  in- 
stead of  softening  if ,  as  might  be  expected. 
A  block  of  the  composition  several  feet  long,  a 
foot  wide,  and  one  inch  thick,  was  submitted 
to  severe  tests  and  stood  them  well. 

—  II'oiKi  Inin  rcix)rts  that  the  receipts 
of  lumlier  in  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  from  all 
lioints  for  August  of  last  year  wore  :.'7,4:i5,'Jli:i 
feet  and  in  August,  IMO,  2(),',)50,:)4.S— a  falling 
off  of  only  4S4,74.">  feet.  The  receipts  from  the 
Sound  p()rts  and  Oregon  for  the  past  month 
were  but  lii,0:^0,05:3  feet,  as  against  '.'0,403,000 
feet  In  August  of  last  year.  Del  Norte  county 
shows  an  increase  of  140,012  foot,  Humboldt 
an  increase  of  201, yiU  feet  and  Mendocino  an 
increase  nf  :5,.")".i."i,;i2()  feet.  Thus  the  falling  off 
in  receipts  of  pine,  spruce,  etc.,  was  almost 
made  up  by  the  increase  from  the  redwood 
mills. 

— The  reorganization  of  the  Oregon  Railway 
and  Navigation  Co.  embraces  the  formation  of 
a  new  corporation,  which  will  issue  $24,500,000 
four  jier  cent  bonds,  to  be  a  second  mortgage 
on  the  property  covered  by  the  present  first 
mortgage  and  a  first  mortgage  on  all  the  other 
property  of  the  company.  The  new  company 
will  issiic  *1 1.000,0(10  four  per  cent  non  cumu- 
lative preferred  stock  and  j24,(MM),ooo  common 
stock.  The  common  stock  for  the  new  com- 
pany will  be  issued  share  for  share  to  the 
pre.scnt  common  stock  on  payment  of  six  per 
cent  assessment.  Under  the  projxised  plan 
the  fixed  charges  of  the  new  company  for  the 
first  year  of  its  operation  will  approximate 
$!W0,4.S0,  as  against  present  fixed  charges  of 
8l,.mi,2.50. 

— The  most  celebrated  Peruvian  railway  is 
the  FerroCarril  Central  del  Peru.  Starting 
at  the  docks  in  Callao,  it  keeps  rising  until, 
at  10(1  miles  from  the  coast,  it  reaches  a 
height  of  15,()()(>  feet.  It  then  descends,  and 
in  thirty  miles  falls  .■?4S9  feet.  When  com- 
pleted, 'iCA  miles  farther,  it  will  reach  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  Amazon,  and  this  ex- 
tension will  pp-obably  not  cost  more  than  half 
as  mui'h  as  the  finished  jKirtion.  There  are 
eight  switchbacks  on  this  road,  four  of  them 
being  double.  There  are  fifty-seven  tunnels 
in  a  distance  of  twenty-four  miles,  mostly 
through  rock  spurs.  Work  was  begun  on  this 
road  in  l.s70,  the  trai'k  being  laid  to  Cliida  In 
1875.  It  was  resumed  in  IS'.lO,  and  the  most 
difficult  and  important  part  of  it,  containing 
the  two  largest  bridges  and  eight  of  the  tun- 
nels, being  at  an  altitude  of  over  15,000  feet. 

—Philip  Weigel  of  Jersey  City,  N.  .1.,  says 
that  three  meu  in  this  country,  of  whom  he 
is  one,  have  planned  to  buy  the  entire  in- 
terest in  the  Inter-Ocean  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany, taking  up  the  work  where  it  had  been 
left  off  and  prr)secuting  it  to  a  successful  end. 
According  to  Mr.  Weigel,  the  syndicate  will 
begin  work  within  the  next  eighteen  months. 
By  that  time,  he  said,  the  privileges  and 
grants  held  by  the  present  Panama  company 
will  have  expired  ;  and  arrangements  having 
been  made  with  the  United  States  and  other 
governments  to  extend  these  privileges,  the 
work  will  go  on  with  vigor.  Mr.  Weigel  .said 
the  agreements,  releases  and  other  acces.sories 
to  the  transfer  have  been  drawn  up,  and  the 
new  comiMny  has  simply  to  deliver  the  eon- 
tract  price  to  be  in  full  possession. 

— C.  P.  Huntington  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Nicaraugua  canal 
will  never  be  built,  and  he  gives  these  rea- 
sons for  so  believing:  "We  have  three  or 
four  billions  of  dollars  in  eastern  or  western 
railroads  in  the  Unitc<l  States,  which  can  do 
the  business  contemplated  by  way  of  the 
canal  better  than  this  can  be  done  in  any 
other  way.  Besides  the  fact  that,  tolls  would 
be  exorbitant  for  the  canal  jiassage  because  of 
the  large  .miount  of  interest  to  be  paid  in  the 
cost  of  const  ruction,  we  must  hcarui  mind  ihe 
extreme  imix)rtaiice  i;f  the  question  of  insur- 
ance of  vessels  and  c.ivgoes.  The  freight  to 
San  Krancisc  ■  is  only  about  oric-fifth  the  insur- 
ance on  corlain  linesof  godds  aiMunii  llic  Horn. 
The  business  of  the  Suez  canal  and  the  im- 
portance of  that  artificial  waterway  furnish 
no  precedent  in  behalf  of  the  Nicaraugua 
canal."  But  it  will  be  built  just  the  same. 
It  is  a  clear  case  of  manifest  destiny. 

-California  and  coast  manufacturers  and 


producers  do  not  generally  appreciate  the 
wealth  of  the  Central  American  republics  and 
the  opportunities  there  for  business.  The  re- 
publics are  all  prosperous  and  greatly  prefer 
to  do  business  with  the  United  States;  they 
like  American  go<ids  best.  The  greatest  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  our  people  doing  busine.ss 
with  Central  American  republics  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  goods  are  packed.  Freight 
taken  from  here  is  unloaded  on  the  open  ocean 
in  launches  from  which  it  has  to  be  hoisted 
onto  piers  and  from  the  pier  it  is  taken  to 
some  central  town  in  the  interior  on  pack 
mules  or  in  ox  carts.  And  unless  goods  are 
packed  in  strong  ca.ses,  burlapped  and  strapped 
with  iron,  a  large  percentage  of  them  are 
likely  to  be  lost  or  stolen.  Goods  enter  the 
customs  house  with  the  full  weight  marked  on 
the  package,  and  the  full  customs  rate  has  to 
be  paid,  even  if  there  is  only  one-tenth  of  the 
goods  left  in  the  package.  Europeans  under- 
stand packing  thoroughly.  A  package  shipped 
by  an  English  firm,  for  example,  can  be  rolled 
down  the  side  of  a  mountain  and  it  would  not 
be  injured  a  particle,  even  if  it  contained 
glass.  If  California  shippers  will  give  pioper 
attention  to  this  matter  of  packing  their 
goods,  they  can  have  all  the  business  the.v 
want  with  Central  America.  Another  ob- 
stacle with  which  the  shippers  of  the  United 
States  have  to  contend  is  that  their  represen- 
tatives in  the  republics  cannot  speak  Spanish, 
and  that  is  a  very  necessary  thing.  The 
representatives  there  of  English,  (iierman 
and  French  houses  speak  Spanish  like  the 
natives,  and  that  gives  them  a  great  advan- 
tage. The  people  down  there  prefer  to  deal 
witl^the  United  .States,  but  our  merchants  do 
not  cater  to  their  trade.  Dry  goods,  for  in- 
stance, are  packed  so  carelessly  that  they  are 
usually  ruined  or  stolen  while  they  are  being 
handle<i  there.  The  people  down  there  will 
pay  for  anything  the.v  want.  Price  don't  cut 
any  ligure.  They  have  got  the  money,  but 
the  shippers  of  this  country  will  not  learn 
what  the  Central  American  p(^ople  want. 
American  tailors  and  cutters  could  make  a 
good  thing  there.  Natives  can  do  the  sewing, 
but  they  know  nothing  about  cutting  out  a 
suit  of  clothes.  As  to  shoes:  Boston-made 
shoes  are  shipi^ed  to  (iermany  and  England, 
rciMicked  there,  and  shipped  to  Central  Amer- 
ican ports  and  sold  there  for  less  than  in  the 
United  States.  There  is  an  excellent  market 
for  cotton  prints,  but  the  same  difficulty 
comes  in  here— 'Americans  will  not  cater  to 
the  market.  The  bolts  of  cloth  shipijed  from 
the  United  States  are  considerably  shorter 
than  those  shipped  from  Europe,  and  as  a  re- 
sult, when  a  woman  buys  a  bolt  of  European 
cloth,  no  matter  what  the  price,  she  sees  the 
bolt  is  longer  and  that  settles  it;  she  thinks 
she  is  getting  inore  cloth  for  her  monej'. 


HORSE  BLANKETS 

ARE  THE  STRONGEST. 

inur.Ird  lii,.-hr.l  priir  ill  Wcrlil'-  Kalr. 

Made  in  2.50  nlvlf  s. 

Siiunro  liliinkots  f(.r  IIil'  road. 
Suriini;li-  Blanketn  f(ir  .Stable. 
All  bliapew,  Bizee  and  qualities. 
The  Hem  .3A  is  tbe 

5/A  BAKER  Blanket. 

.tlanv  Have  Worn  l(>  Years. 

TnoaaandB  uf  teHtinioniala. 
Sold  by  all  (lealerH. 

Write  us  for  a  A  Book. 
WM.  AYRES  &  SONS.  Philadelphia. 


Hey!  Stop  that  Cow! 

The  voice  came  te:iringdo\vn  the  road  close- 
ly followed  by  the  animal  itself.  The  wheel- 
man addressed  was  an  e.\i)ert  base  ball  play- 
er, but  hardly  kni'W  how  to  t  aeU  le  th;it  kind 
of  a  "flyer."  She  was  the  "comiiig  cow"  that 
had  "thrown  off  t  ho  yoke"  so  to  speak.  Hy 
waving  his  coat  he  turned  her  Into  ,'i  string  of 
Page  fence.  With  a  beautiful  "curve"  she 
landed  In  the  dil<'h  and  was  led  off  complete- 
ly subdued.  The  wheelman  exchiinied.  as  a 
"catcher."  a  "plteher,"  a  "short-stop"  and 
a  "riekier."  the  Paire  fence  Is  in  it. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


WIlltrwHsliiili;  <l<>i>e  foi-  Til  l:h:K-<>l'.\  KTKKS 
«>F  A  CKNT  per  Sipmre  Viircl. 

LOOK  AT  THIS! 


400  .yards  of  wtille- 
L^.  washlns"  or  200  trees 
nia.v  l>e  spra.ved  in  tmc 
\nn\r  by  Wii inwrinlil 's 
\V(>i  t  w  a  s  li  i  u  K  Ma- 
eliiiie  Jt  Tree  Sprayer. 
Machines  at  prices  from 
$;i  to  *;jO.  Whltewaslitn? 
or  Tree  Spra.vlng  Nozzles 
sent  l).v  mail  at  Sl.llOeach. 
Wltb  tills  iiKiehliie,  rods 
and  nii/-/le8,  buildliiKH  2.j 
feet  hish  ean  be  white- 
wiislied  or  trees  spra.ved 
without  stairinK  or  lad- 
ders. All  the  large  build- 
ings at  the  Midwinter 
Fair  wei-e  wliitewashed 
with  lime  and  li.id  the 
appearimce  of  tine  paint 
work.  We  also  snppl.v  a 
full  line  of  tbe  Best  and 
Cheapest  Telephones. 
Traiismitleis.  Wire,  ete  . 
fur  euiuminiieation  be- 
tween ofliee.  »  ai'  tioiise. 
(Iwellinif.  ele.  Send  for 
NWKKill  I'.  1.516  Market 


«  \l.  W.\ 
near  llajc. 


of  Bees,  Wasps,  Hornets,  Centipedes  or 
Scorpions — bites  of  animals,  reptiles  or 
insects,  are  instantly  soothed  and  quickly 
cured  with  Pain-Killcr.    It  counteracts 
th«  effect  of  the  poison,  allays  the  irrita- 
tion, reduces  the  swelling  and  stops  the 
pain.    When  you  go  fishing,  on  a  picnic 
or  on  any  outing  trip,  be  sure  and  take  a  bottle  of 

Pain -Killer 

P'or  all  pain — internal  or  external — it  has  no  ecjual,  and 
for  Cholera  Morljus,  Diarrhoea  and  Dj  senter)^,  it  is  almost 
a  specific.  Sold  everywhere  at  25c.  a  bottle.  (Quantitx- 
has  been  doubled.)  Accept  no  imitation  or  substitute. 
The  genuine  bears  the  name — Pkrrv  Davis  &  Son. 


 ^ 


CO  BUY  A  « 


^T5»BURLI!NGT0IN 

STABLE  BLANKET. 


Yunr  lioree  ib  always  clcan^lt  keepa  the 
hair  Fmoolh  nod  f^losBy,   No  fturcinple 
N  rc'iaired.  No  ticht  girth.  No  sofm  hacktt. 

Ko  chalin  ^  of  niaiio.  No  rubtiuK  of  tail.  No  horse  cnn  weur  it  under  his  fe«t. 

No  Come  Off  to  Them!  Your  Harness  Dealer  Keeps  Them. 

If  not.  writP  uafor  Frffl  Oatf\logTie  and  rrices.  The  "STAT  On"  BcrlinKtoa 

j,™«^,.»tr:rt,.  BURLiNSTON  BLANKET  CO.  Burlington,  Wis. 


RR/\INCIS    S/VVI XH 

 MANUFACTUBKBS  OF  


CO., 


FOR    TOV/V/IN    W/rtTEFt  VA/ORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130  BEALB  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup 
piled  for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  wben  required.  Are  prepared  or  coatlos  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
wltb  Aspbaltum. 


THE 

OWEN 
ELECTRIC 
BELT 


Trade  Mark— Dr.  A.  Owed 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

The  latest  and  only  scientific  and  practical 
Electric  Helt  made,  for  general  use,  producing 
a  genuine  current  of  Electricity,  for  the  cure 
of  disea.se,  that  can  be  readily  felt  and  regu- 
lated both  in  quantity  and  power,  and  applied 
to  any  part  of  Ihe  body.  It  can  be  worn  at  any 
time  during  working  hours  or  sleep,  and 

WILL  POSITIVELY  CURE 

RHKir^ATISM 

<;K\KK,tL,  DEBILITY 
LA  TIK  BACK 
NICUVOrS  DISEASES 
i  llKONM'  DISK.ASKh 
AM>  Fl  NCTIONAI. 

iji;i:.\N«iK>ii-;NTs 


WITHOUT  MEDICINE 

Electricity,  properly  applied,  is  fast  taking 
the  place  of  druss  for  all  Nervous,  Rheumatic, 
Kidney  and  Vrlnal  Troubles,  and  will  cfTect 
cures  in  seemingly  hopclcrs  cases  where  every 
other  known  means  has  fiiilcd. 

Any  slus;ish,  weak  or  diseased  organ  may 
by  this  i  iciina  bo  roused  to  healthy  activity 
before  It  is  too  l  ite. 

Leadirn<  i  iedical  men  use  and  recommend  tbe 
"wen  Helt  ill  their  practice. 

OUR  LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

Containsfullost  Information  regarding  Iho cure 
of  acme,  chr  mic  and  nervous  di-seases.  prices, 
and  how  t  >  or.ler,  in  F.nprlish.  German,  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  languages,  will  be  mailed.  n|ion 
applii  ation,  to  any  address  for  C  cents  p<.islage. 

The  Owen  Electric  Belt  and  Appliance  Co. 

MAIN  lirrifK  -VNl)  (IKLV  FArTOBY, 

The  Oiven  Electric  Celt  ::idn..  201  to  211  State  Street 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
fhe  Largest  Electric  Belt  Establishment  in  the  Worl"/ 


DEWEY  &  GO'S 

Patent  Agency. 


Our  U.  S.  akd  Fhukicn  Patext  Auexct 
presents  many  and  important  advantatri'.s  as  a 
Home  Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of 
long  establishment,  great  ex|)erience,  thor- 
ough system,  intimate  acquainlanec  with  tbe 
subjects  of  inventions  in  our  own  comniuiiity, 
and  our  most  cxtensivG  law  and  referem* 
library,  containing  ofliidal  Amorit'an  reports, 
with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  jiiiteiits  since  ISTi. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  throufrh  Dew- 
ey &  Co's  Patent  Af,'ency  will  have  tlie  bene- 
fit of  a  description  in  the  Mining  ami  Srij-.nlifle 
Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of  iiatent 
business,  and  obtain  patents  in  all  countries 
which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents 
issued  to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Oo&sl  have 
been  obtained  through  our  agency.  We  can 
give  the  best  and  must  rrlialile  advice  as  to  the 
patentability  of  new  inventions.  Our  prices 
are  as  low  as  any  first-class  agencies  in  the 
Eastern  States,  while  our  advantages  for 
Pacific  Coast  inventors  are  far  superior. 

Advice  and  Circulai-s  free. 

DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  A§:ents, 

220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

GEO.  H-  STROJ"" .  Manacer. 

TREES  of  GOLD 

r.iirli.iiilx  2<>  ;»l  illion  ■  iiL  W  cn-atKins."  STARK 
Trees  PREPAID  <v.rv«li<rc.  SAFE  ARRIVAL  pnar. 
antecd.  '1  be  -  L-r'-at  iiiirsi  ri«-s"savc  yon  over  HALF. 
Minimis  of  Ibf  lii'st  trees 70  years' evpi  i  H  iice  c'lU 
irrow:  they  '"live  longer  and  be.ir  better." 
M.jrtitn.  STARK. Bt4, Louisiana. Mo. .Rockport. III. 


SCALES 

HOOKER  &  CO.  i»^it  mmm  muT.s.i^ 


WAGON  AND 
PLATFORM 


Spptember  21,  1895. 


The  Pacific  Rurai  Press. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 

Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  Sept.  19,  1895. 

FLOUR— We  quote :  Net  cash  prices  for  Family 
Rxtras.  $.3  3r>&3  4.5  1>  bbl;  Bakers'  Extras,  $3  15@ 
»3  2.1 :  Superfine,  $2  35(»2  60  ^  bbl. 

WHEAT— No.  1  Shipping  Wheat  is  quotable  at 
9nc  per  ctl  for  No.  1  and  9114c  for  choice.  Mill- 
ing Wheat,  95ffi97!4c  per  ctl. 

BARLEY— Feed,  fair  to  good,  53!4c;  choice,  55® 
56Mo;  Brewing,  62'/,@67Hc. 

OATS— Wp  quote:  Milling,  85(a90c  ^  ctl;  Sur- 
prise, 87'4(a92i4c :  fancy  feed.  ST/,0)92>/,o:  good  to 
choice.  80(a85c;  poor  to  fair,  62H@70c;  Black, 
nominal ;  Gray,  67!4@7.5c  *  ctl. 

CORN— We  quote :  Large  Yellow,  $1  I0®1  12H; 
small  Yellow,  $1  12'^®!  15  f,  Ctl;  White,  $1® 
11  ro. 

RYE— Quotable  at  7.5@82^c     Ctl  for  New. 

BUCKWHEAT— Quotable  at  85@95c  ctl. 

CRACKED  CORN— Quotable  at  $25  1?  ton. 

CORNMEAL— Millers  quote  feed  at  S24(3!25  per 
ton:  fine  kinds  for  the  table  in  large  or  small 
packages,  m3%c  ft. 

OILCAKE  MEAL- Quotable  at  $25  per  ton  from 
the  mill.   .lobbing  lots,  $27  .50. 

COTTONSEED  OILCAKE— Quotable  at  $21  ¥ 
ton. 

MIDDLINGS— Quotable  at  $I5®18  ¥  ton. 

BRAN— Quotable  at  $ll@12  V  ton. 

GROUND  BARLEY— Quotable  at  $14  ton. 

HAY— Wheat,  $7(ff,in;  Wheat  and  Oat,  $609; 
Oat.  $.51i>8:  Alfalfa,  $5.50(87;  Barley,  J.5(a 
.$7:  Clover.  *6(a7  50;  Compressed,  $6@8  .50;  Stock, 
$4  .50(315  50  ^  ton. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  2.5®45o  f.  bale. 

BEANS— Wo  quote  Bayos.  $1  Of>(a).\  20:  Butter, 
$1  .50®!  80  for  small  and  $1  .50(9,1  KO  for  large;  Pink, 
«l(ai  20;Red,  $1(®1  25:  Lima.  $3  7.5®4  .50;  Pea,  $1  75®, 
2  15;  Small  White.  $1  7.5®2  15;  Large  White,  $1  fiO® 
I  75-  BlaokPve.  $2®2  25;  Red  Kidney,  — @— ; 
Horse,  tl  25@1  40  ctl. 

SEEDS— We  quote:  Mustard,  Yellow,  l?^®2c: 
Brown,  l?4®2c;  Canary,  3i/(®3i4c;  Hemp.  4(S', 
4>4c:  Rape,  i%&2%c:  Timothy,  — ®— c;  Alfalfa, 
7c:  Flax,  $1  85®2  ?»  ctl. 

POTATOES— Early  Rose,  30®3.5c  ctl  in  sacks; 
Salinas  Burbanks,  60®85c  TP  ctl  and  .30®40c  ctl 
for  River  Burbanks  in  sacks;  Sweet  Potatoes,  $lf« 
1  50  ctl. 

ONIONS— 40®55c  ^  ctl. 

GREEN  CORN— Berkeley. small  crates.  40®65c;  I 
Alameda,  large  crates,  7.5ernl  .50;  Sack  corn,  I 
40®  60c.  I 

VARIOUS— Wo  quote:  Summor  Sq\iash,  20®.30c ;  \ 
Cucumbers,  1.5®25c  1*  box;  Pickles,  50(a7.5c  per 
box  for  No.  1  and  25@.35c  for  No.  2;  Tomatoes, 
River  and  Bay,  20®ii0c;  String  Beans,  2®2(4c  fh; 
Lima  Beans,  2®2i4c^ft. ;  Green  Peas,  2H®,3c 
f>ft-for  garden;  Green  Peppers,  20®.S5c  for  Chile, 
20®40cfor  Bell;  Egg  Plant,  3n®40c  f.  box;  Green 
Okra,  30@.50c  ¥  box ;  Turnips,  .50c  f,  ctl ;  Beets,  .50c 
*  sack;  Carrots,  50c;  Cabbage,  65®75c  9  ctl; 
Garlic.  2(a>3c  *  ft;  Cauliflower,  50@60o  f»  dozen; 
Dried  Peppers,  13®15c  *  ft, 

FRESH  FRUIT— Apples— No  1  gr,ades,25@.50c 
box  for  Green  and  35(jii7.5c     box  for  Red. 

Berries— Strawberries,  Sharpless,  $2  .50®4  00  per 
chest;  Longworth,  $4®6;  Raspberries,  $.3@5  Ift 
chest;  Blackberries,  $1  50@3  ^  chest;  Huckle- 
berries, 2®4c  ^  ft. 

Canteloupes  —Quotable    at    40®75c    ^  crate. 
Nutmeg  melons,  20®.30c  a  box. 

Figs— Black,    double    layers,    2.5@40c    ^  box; 
White,  2.5("  .3.5c  per  box  for  double  layers. 

Grapes— Quotable  at  20®3.5c  ^  box  for  black, 
15®,.30c  for  soft  white  varieties,  and  20®.3.5c  for 
Muscat.  Tokay,  2.5®35c  ^  box;  Seedless,  .50®60c 
^  box;  Isabella,. 30c  in  baskets  and  and  7.5c®81  in 
boxes;  Zinfandel  wine  grapes,  .$20  per  ton;  other 
varieties,  $18  per  ton. 

Plums— Quotable   at  30@.50c  'f  box.  Prunes, 
35®50c  W  box. 

Pears— Bartlett,  $l^il  25  a  box  for  No.  1.  Other 
varieties,  25(n'.50c  H  box. 

Peaches— Quotable  at  2.5®60c  in  boxes. 

Quinces- Quotable  at  25@40c  Tt*  box. 

Watermelons— Quotable  at  $3(Si$6  f,  hundred. 

CITRUS  FRUIT— We  quote:  Mexican  Limes, 
$6®  6  50  box;  California  Lemons,  $2®$2  .50  for 
common  and  $2  .50(83  50  per  box  for  good  to  choice, 
and  $4(n'4  50  for  fancy. 

TROPICAL  FRUIT— We  quote:  Bananas,  $1  25  ; 
@2  per  bunch  :  Pineapples,  nominal. 

HONEY— We  quote:  Comb,  10®  llc;  water  white, 
extracted,  5®514c;  light  amber,  extracted,  .5";  , 
dark  amber,  4®4'/sC  ^  ft.  j 

BEESWAX— Quotable  at  24@26c  1%  lb. 

BUTTER— Creamerv—Fancv.  20®2lc;  seconds, 
18@l9c  *  ft  Dairy— Fancy,  \T/,m8V2C.:  good  to 
Choice.  17c;  lower  grades,  14@16c;  pickled,  1.5® 
levic:  Hrkin,  1.3f"  15c. 

CHEESE— We  quote:  Choice  to  fancy,  5i4®,7c; 
fair  to  good,  5c;  Eastern.  1  l®l2V4c  ft.' 

EGGS— Quotable  at  16@22c  f,  dozen  for  .store 
and  2.5Ca'28c  for  ranch;  Eastern,  I5@17c;  selected 
white  Eastern,  19®20c. 

POULTRY— We  quote  as  follows :  Live  Turkeys 
—  Gobblers.  1.3®1.5c;  Hens,  13®,15c  f(  ft;  Roosters, 
$4®  (  .50  for  old,  and  $4  IX)®5  (K)  for  young;  Broilers, 
f,-i  50®3  (X)  for  small  and  $3  0003  50  for  large ;  Hens. 
t4  (X)®4  50;  Ducks,  $3  .5(l®5  .V);  Geese,  $1  2.5@1  .50 
Vpair;  Pigeons,  *I  .50^"  1  75  ^doz. 

HIDES  AND  SKINS— Quotable  us  follows: 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  .56  lbs  up, lb  .  .10   ®— c     fl   @— c 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  .56  lbs  9   ®—      8  ®— 

Light,  42  to  47  pounds   — @8         — @7 

Cows,  over  50  lbs   8   @—       — @7 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs   8   @—       — ®7 

Stags   — ®7         — @5 

Kips,  17  to  30  lbs   — @7         — ®6 

Veal  Skins,  10  to  17  lbs   -@7         — @6 

Calf  Skins,  5  to  10  lbs   — ®9         -07  | 

Dry  Hides,  over  16  lbs  18   ®—     13  ®— 

Dry  Kips  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs  ,14   @—     10  ®— 

Driy  Calf,  under  4  lbs   — ®20     14  @15 

Pelts,  Shearlings,  10@20c  each;  do,  short,  .30@40o 
each;  do,  medium,  50(a60c  each:  do,  long  wool.  60® 
70c each ;  Deer  Skins,  summer, .'!0r ;  do,  good  medium, 
I5@2.5c;  do,  winter.  10@1.5c  1*  ft;  Goat  Skins,  20® 
35c  a  piece  for  prime  to  perfect,  10®20c  for  dam- 
aged, and  5c  each  for  Kids. 

WOOL— On  the  Wool  situation  Thomas  Denigan 
says:  •' Business  of  the  week  was  light.  Defective 
stock  from  the  plains  and  southward  from  the 
coast  is  not  wanted  for  the  moment,  and  as  free 
slock  is  not  on  the  way  in  aoy  largo  quantity, 
scourers  are  holding  olT.  Th<'ro  will  bo  more  busi- 
n  ss  when  good  free  mo\inlain  fall  Wools  reach 
market.  Dealers  are  holding  off  until  the  London 
sale  (opening  the  latter  part  of  this  month)  indi- 
cates the  tone  of  the  foreign  market." 

We  quote  spring: 

6  to  8  months,  San  Joaquin  — @ — c 

6  to  8  months  Calaveras  and  (oothill,  free. .  .—®—o 

Do,  defective  6@8o 

I^ortbern,  good  to  choice  .1  )9®  ISHo 


Do,  defective  8@10o 

New  lambs  and  fall  clips  5@6%c 

We  quote  Nevada  spring: 

Light  and  choice  9@llc 

Heavy  6@8c 

Fall— 

.Short,  trashy  San  Joaquin  plains  3@.5c 

Good  San  Joaquin  plains   .  .4@6c 

Southern  and  Coast  4@6c 

Mountain  Wools,  light  and  free   6®7c 

Mountain  Wools,  defective  and  heavy  5®6c 

Middle  counties,  free  7@8c 

Middle  counties,  defective  5@6c 

HOPS— Quotable  at  4'a«c  ft. 


The  Dried   Fruit  Market. 


San  Francisco,  Sept.  18,  18(1.5. 
Our  last  report  of  the  local  dried  fruit  sit- 
uation needs  no  modification  to  represent  tlie 
conditions  as  tiiey  stand  as  we  vprite.  Buyers 
still  hold  off,  only  taking  what  is  offered 
cheap,  and  holders  are  only  letting  go  when 
compelled  by  necessity  to  realize.  The  pre- 
vailing inactivity  is  held  to  be  due  in  large 
part  at  least  to  the  fact  that  the  last  is  still 
bountifully  supplied  with  fresh  fruits.  Also, 
there  is  still  some  old  fruit  (crop  of  1804)  in 
the  east  seeking  buyers  at  lower  rates  than 
what  new  crop  can  be  had  for.  Then  it  has 
been  so  warm  until  recently  that  new  fruit 
upon  its  arrival  east  had  to  be  put  into  cold 
storage. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  the  advice 
of  those  who  represent  the  interest  of  the 
growers  is  not  to  crowd  goods  on  the  market 
at  present. 

Prunes. 

Buyers  and  sellers  are  still  wide  apart  and 
such  little  business  as  is  actually  done  is  on  a 
4  and  4%c  basis,  though  the  exchanges  are 
from  time  to  time  selling  some  large  prunes 
on  a  4%c  basis.  None  of  them  that  we  can 
hear  of  are  anything  less  than  4%,  but  opera- 
tions at  that  price  are  limited  to  especial 
stock  of  the  larger  grades. 

It  is  reported,  from  what  appears  to  be  in- 
telligent and  reliable  sources,  that  the  for- 
eign prune  crop  is  too  short  to  supply  even 
the  home  demand,  and  that  this  country  has 
not  produced  enough  to  supply  our  usual  home 
demand ;  and,  it  is  claimed  and  believed  un- 
der these  circumstances,  that  the  price  of 
prunes  ought  quickly  to  return  to  4%  cents 
for  the  four  sizes. 

Other  Sorts. 

San  Francisco  Fruit  Exchange  quotations 
areas  follows  for  carload  lots  of  new  crop: 
Apricots,  fancy  Moorpark,  11c;  choice  do,  9c; 
fancy,  9%c\  choice,  9c;  standard,  8%c;  prime, 
8c.  Apples,  evaporated,  4%@5%c;  sundries, 
3%(tf)4c.  Peaches,  fancy,  6%o;  choice,  .5(?^.5^2c; 
standard,  oc;  prime,  i%o\  peeled  in  boxes, 
12(?el3c.  Pears,  fancy  halves,  ~c;  quarters, 
(i%c;  choice,  (ic;  standard,  5c;  prime,  4c. 
Plums,  pitted,  4fe4%c.  Prunes,  4  sizes,  414c. 
Nectarines,  fancy,  7c;  choice,  tir</()%c;  stand- 
ard, tk;;  prime,  5c.  Figs,  black,  3'<rai8c.  Hai- 
sins,  sacks  (.50-ni  boxes  %c  higher);  Loose 
Muscatels,  4-crown,  3%c  per  Iti ;  H-crown, 
2^c;2-crown,  2c;  Seedless  Sultana,  3c;  do 
Muscatels,  2c,  3-(Town  London  Layers,  20-lh 
boxes,  $1  40;  clusters,  $2;  Dehesa  clusters, 
$2  .50;  Imperial  clusters,  S3;  4-crown,  loose, 
$1 ;  do  faced,  $1  15;  Dried  Grapes,  l^^c  per  th. 
Nuts— Jobbing  prices :  Almonds,  softshells, 
r(?(!8c  per  It);  do  papershells,  8r«:9c;  do  hard, 
3%(3>5c;  Walnuts,  California  softshell,  lOfS) 
Uc;  do  hard,  .5(5'rc;  do  Chile,  10r«  11c  for  new 
crop;  Brazil,  SmOc:  Filberts,  8"/«9c;  Pol- 
ished Pecans,  Texas,  9c;  Pinenuts,  20c;  East- 
ern Peanuts,  .5V^(a!6c;  do  California,  nominal; 
Cocoanuts,  $5fS\5  .50  per  100. 

The  above  official  quotations  are  low  in  one 
particular,  at  least,  to  our  knowledge,  namelj', 
that  of  Fancy  Apricots,  for  which  in  one  in- 
stance 11 '4C  has  been  refused. 


All  Patrons  going  to  the  State  Grange 
should  read  the  notice  of  El  Capitan  Hotel. 
It  has  a  good  reputation  as  tirst-class  and 
offers  the  best  of  terms. 


The  Largest  River. 

The  largest  river  of  any  age  of  which 
there  is  any  evidence  in  the  world,  ac- 
cording to  a  remarkable  geological  dis- 
covery reported  to  the  Royal  Society 
of  Canada,  at  its  late  meeting  at  Ot- 
taw^a  ,  was  a  great  preglacial  river  in 
northern  Canada.  Dr.  Robert  Bell,  who 
produced  scientific  evidence  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  discovery,  pointing  out 
that  it  was  generally  admitted  by  geol- 
ogists that  the  continent  of  North 
America,  immediately  before  the  glacial 
period,  stood  at  a  much  higher  eleva- 
tion than  at  the  presen  t  time,  amounting 
to  perhaps,  between  two  and  three  thou- 
sand feet.  The  inevitable  result  of  this 
must  have  been  to  change  the  river 
systems  from  what  they  now  are,  and 
to  create  in  the  north  a  gigantic  river, 
draining  an  area  of  over  one-third  of 
the  entire  continent  of  North  America 
and  forming  a  drainage  basin  seven 
times  as  large  as  that  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence. 

The  central  portion  of  the  great  river 
was  in  the  middle  of  what  is  now  Hud- 
son bay,  as  proved  by  the  existing 
depressions  of  land  in  the  north  of 
Canada  and  the  great  depth  of  the 
center  of  Hudson  bay.  Its  lower  part 
discharged  through  what  is  now  Hud- 
son straits,  into  Davis  straits.  It  is 
also  maintained  that  the  upper  half  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  basin,  both  in  pre- 
glacial times  and  also  at  a  later  geo- 
logical period,  discharged  its  waters 
northward  by  way  of  what  is  now  Hud- 
son bay.  It  is  asserted  that  this  con- 
stituted one  of  the  main  branches  of 
this  great  northern  river.  Other 
branches  were  the  present  Saskatche- 
wan, the  Nelson  river,  which  rises  west 
of  the  Rocky  mountains,  the  Churchill, 
largely  augmented  by  the  reversal  of 
some  of  the  upper  rivers  of  the  Mac- 
kenzie basin,  and  great  tributary 
streams  that  come  down  the  present 
Churchill  inlet,  Pox  channel,  and  Un- 
gave  bay,  any  one  of  which  must  have 
fully  equalled  in  size  the  Mississippi  of 
our  own  day. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


k  Site  Speedf  and  Positive  Cnr« 

Tfie  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  ()r  Illemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.    SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 

OR  FIRING.    Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  soUi  is  warrautofl  to  pivo  satisfaction 
Price   $1.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  drugKists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  airectiona 
for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars..*' 
I     THE  LAWRENCE-W1LI-.1AMS  (.'0..  Cleveland  O. 


Distinct  tides  in  the  atmosphere, 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  sea,  and 
produced  twice  daily  by  inner  attrac- 
tion, have  been  traced  by  M.  Bouquet 
de  la  Grye  in  the  barometric  records  of 
stations  removed  from  powerful  local 
disturbances.  The  recorded  observa- 
tions of  Brest,  St.  Helena,  Cape  Horn, 
Batavia  and  Singapore,  give  positive 
evidence  of  a  regular  ebb  and  flow  ac- 
cording to  the  moon's  position.  The 
effect  is  slight  but  measurable,  the 
greatest  atmospheric  tide  at  Brest  be- 
ing shown  by  movement  of  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  a  water  barometer,  which  is 
equivalent  to  about  one-fiftieth  of  an 
inch  in  the  mercury  barometer.  The 
tide  seems  to  bear  about  the  same 
ratio  to  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere 
that  the  sea  tide  bears  to  the  depth  of 
the  ocean. 


A  NOVEL  TEST  of  slectric  power  as 
against  steam  was  recently  made  on 
the  Nantasket  Beach  road.  A  heavy 
train,  to  which  was  attached  a  locomo- 
tive at  one  end  and  a  motor  at  the 
other,  was  used  for  the  purpose,  and 
both  engine  and  motor  pulled  together 
in  opposite  directions.  The  electric 
motor  pulled  train  and  locomotive  easily, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  latter  was 
under  full  head  of  steam  and  pulling 
against  it. 


A  Time  Saver. 

Time  is  of  great 
value  on  a  dairy 
farm.  A  Safety 
Hand  Separator 
costs  less  than  the 
tinware  necessary 
to  run  a  dairy 
of  thirty  cows.  It 
will  save  an  hour's 
time  per  day  for  each  workman.  There 
are  no  pans  to  wash,  no  cans  to  wash, 
no  hand  skimming  to  be  done.  This  is 
only  one  of  its  many  merits.  Send  for 
circular.  P-  m.  sharples. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Elgin,  Illinois. 
Rutland,  Vermont. 

MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  Merchants,  4i 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  un  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 


K 


KNDAM.'S  spavin  cure  Certain  in  its 
efti'cts  and  never  blisters.   Sold  everywhere. 


ourNEW  N9 

The  Best  COMBINATION  Hand  and  Power 
FEED  CUTTER  ON  EARTH. 

As  s  Hand  Cuttpr,  has  two  Inrtto  fly  wheels,  can  be  operated  by  one  or 
two  persons.  When  arranged  for  Power,  //.ir<f,  Wiiul  or  SIraiii,  has 
Pulley  in  place  of  large  fly  wheel,  and  is  sufficiently  strong  to  stand 
strain  of  10  or  12  hors'-power  engine.  Is  also  furnished  iiilli  Iron 
.Spror/ffl  Jar-I,-  Htted  to  frauie  for  use  by  Sirre/i  Power.  It  has  all  latest 
improvements  of  our  largest  cuUers^Piitnnt  Safety  Kly  Wheel  and  Pul- 
ley, Safety  Lever  for  Controlling  Feed  Rolls,  Drop  Leaf  'riilile,  Im- 
proved Roller  Gear  Prive,  Perfection  Feed  Rollers,  Reversible  Steel 
Cutting  Plate,  (iet  i.iir  'Hf.  ii.tr..iliii  ti.in  i>ri<  es  before  y(m  buy.  Oiir  'Hfi 
Unsilage  Book  (HOW  'I'l  )  l!lv\'l'  A  DliOlTTH  )  a  very  valuable  bandbook 
for  stock  Feeders,  m,'iil.  d  Ir.  e,  AIko  ( •,'it,'il..Kues  and  Priee  lusts  if  you 
name  this  paper.      S.>IAI..IiHV  iHl'Ci.  CO.,  .Uanitowoc,  Wis. 


JOHNSON 

COBNBR  CALIFORNIA  AND  FRONT  STRISGT8  


LOCKE    MERCANTILE  CO.. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Observations  by  Mr.  Ohieyer. 


TUE  WHEAT  GR()WIN(3  I'ROBLE.M. 

Some  of  the  State  papers  are  making 
light  of  the  recently  publisbed  esti- 
mates of  the  cost  of  wheat  when  pre- 
pared ready  for  market.  It  should  be 
understood  that  those  estimates  were 
based  on  results  obtained  in  years  pre- 
vious to  the  present,  and  that  at  the 
time  they  were  made  no  signs  of  the 
present  short  crop  were  visible.  In- 
deed, not  two  months  before  the  har- 
vesters entered  the  fields,  the  crop  of 
the  State  was  reported  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  at  Washington  at 
102  of  an  average,  meaning  two  points 
above  an  average. 

Had  such  a  showing  been  realized, 
together  with  the  vastly  decreased  cost 
of  production  due  to  cheap  seed,  cheap 
feed,  cheaper  labor,  cheaper  machinery, 
both  at  seed  time  and  harvest,  the 
product  would  have  been  laid  down  at 
points  of  transportation  for  the  sums 
named  by  the  correspondents  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Association  and 
possibly  even  for  less,  as  some  claim; 
but  of  course  it  must  be  understood 
that  the  farmer  must  have  a  margin 
over  the  net  figures  of  cost,  for  merely 
to  keep  even  will  inevitably  force  him 
to  the  wall. 

But  the  California  wheat  grower  is 
no  worse  oti'  than  his  brother  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  The  victory  will 
be  won  by  the  fittest,  and  that  means 
California  brains,  energy,  climate  and 
natural  advantages. 

In  their  determination  to  work  out 
results  in  the  subordinate  and  Pomona 
Granges,  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle 
States,  they  select  questions  in  advance 
of  the  meeting  and  appoint  members  to 
respond.  This  is  done  in  writing  or 
verbally  and  cannot  fail  to  be  of  inter- 
est to  all,  because  the  questions  relate 
entirely  to  agricultural  topics.  Below 
will  be  found  a  few  questions,  that  are 
as  applicable  here  as  elsewhere,  taken 
from  the  Grange  department  of  the 
Fanner's  Frirnd  of  Mechanicsburg,  Pa. : 

What  are  the  greatest  hindrances  to 
the  success  of  the   farmers   to-day  ? 

The  income — how  can  it  be  spent  to 
the  best  advantage  ? 

What  form  of  taxation  would  place 
the  burden  of  the  support  of  the  Gov-  j 
ernment  most  equitably  and  fairly  on 
all  classes  of  citizens  ? 

Of  what  advantage  are  agricultural 
fairs  to  farmers  ? 

What  benefit  do  we  derive  from  our 
Grange  papers  ? 

What  influences  do  attractive  homes 
have  upon  the  formation  of  character  ? 

How  to  make  home  and  surroundings 
attractive  to  the  young. 

How  can  farmers'  wives  and  daugh- 
ters increase  their  income  ? 

Resohril,  That  mixed  husbandry  is 
more  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
farmer  than  specialties. 

What  are  the  real  enjoyments  of  life, 
and  with  what  class  of  people  are  they 
mostly  found  ? 

There  will  in  all  likelihood  be  no 
scarcity  of  appropriate  questions  to  be 
answered  at  Merced,  and  the  above 
are  only  offered  to  fill  a  niche  if  there 
shall  one  appear.  Nevertheless,  they 
offer  fine  opportunities  for  discussion, 
especially  the  one  demanding  to  know 
how  we  may  spend  our  surplus  to  the 
best  advantage. 

WHAT  OF  THE  RAIN  ? 

Such  rains  as  came  on  the  10th,  11th 
and  12th  of  September  in  this  locality, 
2J  inches,  is  something  quite  extra- 
ordinary, and  causes  one  to  i-eflect  for 
a  parallel.  We  hear  it  stated  that  the 
occurrence  is  unparalleled,  but  these 
are  hasty  expressions  and  not  borne 
out  by  the  facts.  For  instance,  on  the 
same  days  of  September,  1882,  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  as  much  rain  fell,  the  last 
day's  weather  being  characterized  by 
heavy  thunder  and  lightning  and  trop- 
ical downpours. 

The  writer  had  charge  of  an  office 
that  was  connected  with  the  outside 
world  by  telephone.    Each  peal  of 


thunder  was  heralded  by  the  bell  sev- 
eral secones  in  advance  of  the  crash, 
but  it  is  needless  to  say  his  curiosity 
was  not  aroused  as  to  who  called.  A 
magnificent  spell  of  weather  followed, 
the  trees  and  foliage  and  all  manner 
of  vegetation  was  refreshed,  and  the 
fields  became  green;  the  plows  fol- 
lowed and  the  crop  was  got  in  early 
and  in  the  best  possible  condition,  and 
the  result  was  a  bounteous  harvest  the 
following  year.  In  fact,  all  such  early 
and  heavy  rains  have  proven  the  fore- 
runners of  prosperous  seasons. 

The  foliage  being  yet  green  has  been 
cleansed  of  dust  and  looks  as  fresh  as 
after  a  May  shower.  The  fields  are 
turning  green  with  vegetation,  and  the 
plows  and  harrows  will  have  an  early 
start  on  soil  that  is  in  excellent  condi- 
tion for  cultivation.  Already  do  we 
hear  of  farmers  smoothing  down  their 
fallowed  land  with  the  view  of  early 
sowing. 

But  speaking  of  early  rains,  we  have 
records  of  several  others  that  equal,  if 
thev  do  not  excel  the  present. 

Kotzelne,  the  German  navigator, 
visited  California  in  1S2-1,  arriving  in 
San  Francisco  on  September  25.  On 
September  28  he  visited  Santa  Clara 
mission,  found  the  country  luxuriant 
with  verdure,  showing  the  season  to 
have  been  one  of  the  most  forward  on 
record.  About  the  first  of  October  he 
sent  out  a  hunting  and  exploration 
party  into  the  Sacramento  valley, 
which  reported  the  country  green  with 
newly-grown  verdure. 

The  country,  to  have  presented  such 
an  appearance  on  September  25.  must 
have  been  deluged  with  heavy  rains 
early  in  September.  In  fact,  Kotzelne 
came  with  the  storm  from  the  north- 
west, having  visited  Sitka,  but  the 
date  of  the  storm  is  not  given. 

Still  earlier  rains,  though  much  less 
in  amount,  fell  in  this  vicinity  on 
August  17,  18(>4.  The  dust  was  thor- 
oughly settled  and  straw  and  hay  was 
wet  down  two  or  three  feet  in  depth. 
Being  succeeded  immediately  by  clear 
and  drying  weather,  no  harm  resulted. 

But  the  earliest  and  out-of-season 
rain  occurring  in  these  parts  was  on 
July  10,  1860.  It  began  sometime  be- 
fore daylight  and  rained  hard  for  ten 
hours.  It  wet  plowed  land  five  to  six 
inches  in  depth  and  grain  and  hay  stacks 
as  many  feet.  It  stopped  harvesting  and 
threshing  operations  for  a  whole  week, 
although  clear  and  warm  weather  fol- 
lowed the  phenomenal  rain.  Straw 
and  grain  was  somewhat  discolored, 
but  with  this  exception  no  serious 
damages  were  sustained. 


Standing    Committees  State 
Grange,    October,  1895. 


The  following  list  of  committees  is 
furnished  by  Secretary  Mills: 

Reception — Brother  and  sister  A. 
Smith  (Ch),  brothers  H.  J.  Ostrander 
and  L.  H.  Applegate,  sisters  C.  Rals- 
ton and  J.  A.  Perry. 

Credentials— Brothers  E.  T.  Pettit 
(Ch),  W.  L.  Overhiser  and  B.  H.  Holli- 
day,  sisters  Etta  Cornell  and  M,  L, 
Whitaker. 

Division  of  Labor — Sister  H.  S. 
Walton  (Ch),  brothers  Louis  Schel- 
meyer,  M,  L.  Whitaker  and  N.  H. 
Lauridson,  sister  C.  J.  Wood. 

Resolutions — Brothers  S.  T.  Coulter 
(Ch),  C.  J.  Wood  and  E.  Greer,  sisters 
M.  A.  Saunders  and  M.  F.  Merrill. 

Good  of  the  Order — Brothers  Dan'l 
Flint  (Ch),  J.  P.  Cannon  and  S.  A. 
Fosser,  sisters  C.  Beecher  and  R. 
Coulter. 

Farmers'  Institutes — Brothers  W. 
Renwick  (Ch),  O.  S.  Twitchell  and  S. 
Beckley.  sisters  N.  G.  Babcock  and  J. 
P.  Cannon. 

Experiment  Stations — Brothers  Wm. 
Johnston  (Ch),  J.  M.  Hedger  and  P.  A. 
Kise,  sisters  D.  M.  Winans  and  H. 
G  regory. 

Publication — Brothers  S.  P.  Sanders 
(Ch),  R.  A.  Herriot  and  Wm.  Eddie, 
sisters  J.  M.  Hedger  and  P.  A.  Kise. 

Legislation  —  Brothers   Wm.  John-  I 
ston  (Ch),  T.  Wait  and  M.  J.  Noye.«. 
sisters  J.   H,  Driver   and  L.  Schel-  ■ 
meyer.  ' 

Finance— Brothers  J.   D,    Hutfmau  ' 


(Ch),  E.  F.  Adams  and  S.  P.  Sanders, 
Sisters  J.  Reese  and  C.  A.  Kennedy. 

Transportation  —  Brothers  P.  L. 
Bunce  (Ch).  J.  H.  Driver  and  J.  Reese, 
sisters  S.  A.  Foster  and  Wm.  Johnston. 

Education — Brothers  G.  Worthen 
(Ch),  E.  S.  McMullen  and  C.  A.  Ken- 
nedy, sisters  F.  Huffman  and  P.  C. 
Noyes. 

Constitution  and  Bv-Laws — Brothers 
J.  L.  Beecher  (Ch),  F.  Blohm  and  H. 
Gregory',  sisters  M.  J.  Worthen  and  J. 
(Jould. 

Agriculture  —  Brothers  G.  Ohieyer 
Sr.  (Ch),  H.  Gregory  and  H.  J.  Grune- 
wald,  sisters  P.  Allen  and  G.  W.  Gas- 
ton. 

Dormant  Granges — Brothers  G.  W. 
Gaston  (Ch),  Gould  and  G.  P.  Loucks, 
sisters  K.  Thompson  and  J.  D.  Huff- 
man. 

Legislative  (created  through  special 
enactment)— Brothers  T.  McConnell 
(Ch),  Wm.  Johnston  and  J.  D.  Huff- 
man. 

Trade  Cards— Brothers  W.  L.  Over- 
hiser (Ch),  A.  P.  Martin  and  A.  T. 
Dewey. 

Women's  Work — Sisters  H.  S.  Jones 
(Ch),  R.  O.  Baldwin,  A.  Allison.  J. 
Starr  and  N.  Brouse. 

Agricultural  Chautau<|ua — Brothers 
S.  Goodenough  (Ch),  S.  P.  Sanders  and 
John  Tuohv,  sisters  R.  S.  Twitchell  and 
E.  Z.  Roache. 

Literary — Sisters  Emma  Perry  (Ch), 
.lessie  Peck.  Belle  Clark,  Alice  Peak, 
C.  Ra'ston,  M.  Norton,  H.  J.  Grune- 
wald  and  M.  B.  Lander,  brothers  L. 
H.  Applegate,  F.  Landram,  G.  Worth- 
en, S.  P.  Sanders,  Dr.  Leonard  and  R. 
Grubb. 

Music— Sisters  Frankie  Greer  (Ch), 
Delia  KruU,  Gussie  Wilco.x,  J.  K.  Road- 
house,  Anita  Dewey,  P.  C.  Noyes  and 
Roxy  Denis,  brothers  M.  D.  Hopkins, 
W.  D.  Houx,  G.  A.  Webb  and  C.  W. 
j  Norton. 

Conferring  Fifth  and  Sixth  Degrees — 
Sisters  B.  Frisbie  (Ch),  Nettie  Brouse, 
S,  H.  Dewey.  E,  W.  Davis,  Alida 
Allison,  Etta  Plummer  and  Jessie  Peck, 
brothers  A.  Bickford,  Paris  Allen,  H. 

A.  Woods  and  Isa  Steele. 

Feast  of  Pomona — Brother  and  sister 
W.  E.  Elliot  (Ch),  brothers  M.  D. 
Atwater,  R.  Grubb,  Chas.  Hull,  W.  W. 
Kilgore.  S.  W.  Pilcher  and  J.  A.  Perry, 
sisters  M.  D.  Atwater,  S.  Grubb,  L. 
H.  Applegate,  A.  Rahl,  J.  A.  Robin- 
son, W.  W.  Kilgore,  N.  Lauridson,  D. 
Hull,  D.  Flint,  W.  L.  Overhiser  and 

B.  C.  Coulter. 

Co-operation — Brothers  A.  P.  Martin 
(Ch),  A.  T.  Dewey  and  G.  W.  Gaston, 
sisters  W.  Renwick  and  M.  L.  Whit- 
aker. 

Memorial  —  Brothers  I.  C.  Steele 
(Ch),  J.  B.  Carrington  and  H.  J.  Os- 
trander, sisters  W.  D.  Ashley  and  Lou 
Overhiser  Jr. 

Hotel— Sister  J.  A.  Perry  (Ch), 
brothers  H.  J.  Ostrander  and  A. 
Smith. 

Decoration — Sisters  A.  Smith  (Ch), 
J.  A.  Perry  and  C.  Ralston. 


two  years  from  now  by  a  large  number 
that  is  shown  to  be  at  the  .Merced 
session.  The  fifth  paragraph  in  the 
above  named  article,  "Grange  Affairs," 
I  would  like  to  copy  entire,  but  suffice 
to  say:  Patrons,  read  the  paragraph 
again  and  again;  there  is  food  for 
meditation.    Will  we  heed  it,  or  not? 

J.  D.  Hl  KKMAN, 


From  Tulare. 


Tulare  Grange  met  in  its  hall  on 
Saturday,  the  7th.  Owing  to  the  cares 
and  duties  of  harvesting  of  some  mem- 
bers and  the  absence  of  others  on  sum- 
mer vacations,  the  attendance  was 
small;  still,  as  Bro.  Carrington  wa.s 
with  us  and  we  wished  to  hear  words 
of  wisdom  from  him,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  electing  delegates  to  the  State 
Grange  meeting  at  Merced,  the  regu- 
lar semi  -  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Grange  was  held. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  State  Grange,  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  subordinate  Granges  to  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  State  Grange  making  the 
Master  and  Secretary  of  the  State 
Grange  ex  ofticio  members  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  was  read  by  the 
Secretary  and  action  deferred  until 
next  meeting. 

On  motion,  Bro.  and  Sister  Styles 
were  elected  alternates  to  the  State 
Grange,  Bro.  A.  J.  "Woods  and  Sister 
Gill  being  elected  delegates  should  the 
Master  or  alternates  not  attend. 
Tulare  Grange  is  determined  to  be 
represented  and  assist  at  the  State 
Grange. 

Tulare  Grange  having  at  a  previous 
meeting  decided  that  one  meeting 
every  quarter  should  be  conducted  by 
the  sisters  of  the  Grange  and  be  known 
as  Sisters'  Day,  it  was  resolved  the 
first  of  those  meetings  should  be.  on 
the  first  Saturday  in  December  and  on 
the  first  Saturday  every  three  months 
afterwards.  Sister  Zumwalt  being 
elected  to  i)reside  at  and  conduct  the 
meetings. 

The  subject  of  holding. in  Tulare  a 
Farmers'  Institute  in  connection  with 
the  City  Board  of  Trade  and  Ladies' 
Auxiliary  being  considered,  it  seemed 
to  be  the  general  opinion  that  such  a 


GRANGE  HEADQUARTERS 


AT  MKRCKU. 


El  Capitan  Hotel 


LiK'Hied  »l  .s.  1>.  K.  K.  Urpot. 


A  Note  from  Lodi. 


To  THE  Editor: — I  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  commending  the  editor  of  the 
RrRAi.  Press  for  his  views  concerning 
the  Grange  crisis  in  Colifornia,  and  of 
having  given  a  reason  therefor  for 
certain  changes;  and  also  to  commend 
the  "Several  Patrons"  who  penned 
the  "Grange  Affairs.'"  Unless  there 
is  a  revival  according  to  the  plan  sug- 
gested in  "Grange  Affairs,"  or  some 
other,  the  Secretary's  roll  will  not 
show  the  membership  in  this  State  in 


Co-operative  arruDgeimnts  have  t>cen  secured 
I  for  State  Granpe  week  for  the  Patrons  of  Hus- 
j  bandry  at  this  pleasantly  located  prand  hotel.  »t 
1  the  very  reasonable  price  of  ONK  IX)LLAR  AND 
!  TWENTV-KIVK  CENTS  PER  DAY  for  rooms 
and  Ixiard.  It  i.s  a  well  and  favorably  known,  Hrst- 
I  class  hotel  in  all  respects. 

I  Officers,  members  and  visiting  Patrons  will 
I  make  no  mistake  in  engaging  accommodations  in 
!  advance,  or  upon  arrival,  at  this  conveniently 
j  situated  hotel. 

The  largest,  best  and  cheapest  hotel  in  the  San 
(  Joaquin  valley,  with  every  convenience  for  the 
I  accommodation  of  guests. 

I  This  popular  hotel  is  the  principal  ortlce  for 
I  Mariposa  and  Coullerville  stages. 

I    Courteous  and  careful  aitention  paid  to  guests. 


C.  E.  FLE.MINti  Proprietor. 

.Merred,  Cal. 
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combination  could  not  be  effected  and 
all  the  work  would  devolve  on  Tulare 
Grange,  and  that  Tulare  Grange  itself, 
as  it  has  heretofore  done,  will  hold  a 
Farmers'  Institute. 

Oq  invitation  of  the  Master,  Bro. 
Carrington  addressed  the  Grange,  pre- 
mising his  remarks  by  saying  he  (iid 
not  like  to  talk  to  empty  benches.  Tne 
members  present  wished  there  had 
been  a  better  attendance.  However, 
Bro.  Carrington  made  an  interesting 
talk,  told  us  of  the  successful  work  he 
had  done  in  the  Granges  of  Tulare  in 
canvassing  for  stock  in  the  Grangers' 
Bank,  of  the  usefulness  of  the  Grange 
in  helping  to  shape  public  opinion;  of 
the  old  grain- bag  ring  when  sacks 
were  15  and  K!  cents  each,  and  of  the 
Grange  combination  ordering  from  Cal- 
cutta 3,000,000  sacks,  virtually  break- 
ing the  back  of  the  ring;  telling  us  old 
members  knew  the  usefulness  of  the 
Grange  and  had  a  yearning  for  it,  for 
its  social,  business  and  educational  ad- 
vantages, there  being  no  other  order 
or  institution  where  farmers  can  take 
their  boys  and  girls  and  have  such 
social  and  educational  advantages. 
One  other  thing  he  told  us,  which  the 
members  present  were  more  than 
pleased  to  hear,  was  that  since  the 
early  days  of  the  Grange  at  no  time 
for  the  same  period  has  thei'e  been  any 
such  large  accessions  to  the  Grange 
membership  in  California  as  there  has 
been  within  the  past  six  months. 

Tulare  Grange  st  ill  works  assiduously 
for  the  good  of  the  Order,  and  through 
the  Order  tor  the  good  of  society.  In 
its  earnestness  it  is  second  to  none;  it 
aims  to  be  both  progressive  and  con- 
servative, and  to  avoid  being  factious 
or  radical;  it  considers  only  useful  and 
pertinent  subjects  and  avoids  such 
visionary  or  political  party  issues  ps 
the  fundamental  principles  of  our 
Order  prohibit  the  consideration  of  in 
the  Grange.  It  considers  every  sub- 
ject from  a  love  of  the  good,  from  a 
desire  for  information,  from  an  earnest, 
loving  desire  to  aid  in  making  the 
Order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry  what 
Tulare  Grange  deems  it  is — the  peer  in 
intelligence  and  the  leader  in  useful- 
ness of  any  fraternal  order  in  the  land. 

J.  T. 


A  coMi'ANV  in  Camden,  N.  J.,  has  a 
force  of  men  engaged  in  building  an 
electrical  carriage — a  carriage  to  be 
built  just  as  carriages  now  are,  but  to 
be  operated  by  a  storage  battery,  hid- 
den in  the  bottom  of  the  vehicle,  in- 
stead of  by  horses.  Not  only  do  those 
building  this  carriage  expect  it  to 
supersede  the  carriages  now  in  use, 
but  they  declare  that  it  will  in  time 
take  the  place  of  bicycles;  and,  in  their 
enthusiasm,  they  add  that  they  would 
by  no  means  be  surprised  if  the  trolley 
cars  should  feel  the  effect  of  the  new 
invention  once  it  gets  on  the  market 
and  peoijle  are  able  to  reach  its  price. 
Two  of  the  cari'iages  are  now  being 
built  at  the  works  of  two  different 
sorts,  as  far  as  the  mechanical  con- 
struction goes,  but  both  are  on  the 
same  principle.  The  difference  is  the 
method  of  operation,  and  these  differ- 
ences represent  the  views  of  an  elec- 
trician in  one  case  and  of  a  machinist 
in  the  other.  They  are  to  be  com- 
pleted by  the  1st  of  Novembe"",  and 
will  at  once  enter  upon  a  race  near 
Chicago  to  +est  the  speed.  They  are 
being  built  uf  the  best  material,  and 
will  be  in  every  sense  first-class  car- 
riages of  "  trap"  pattern,  and  are  ex- 
pected to  cost  about  $1500  complete  for 
the  two.  This  cost,  however,  can  be 
regulated  if  the  carriages  do  all  that 
is  promised  for  them,  and  they  can  be 
made  in  the  future  at  almost  any  price. 
In  any  event,  the  first  cost  will  be  the 
only  real  one,  because  they  are  to  be 
equipped  with  a  storage  battery  which 
will  run  the  vehicle  500  miles  before 
requiring  to  be  recharged,  and  this  at 
a  cost  of  but  13  cents  for  each  50  miles. 
A  speed  of  17  miles  an  hour  is  promised 
for  the  new  invention. 


Prop.  Ra.msay  v\iU  oOjh  Lave  fresh 
facts  of  interest  to  announce  regarding 
the  new  elements  argon  and  helium. 
He  recently  tested  several  chippings 
from  meteorites  and  found  both  ele- 
ments present  in  all  of  them. 


Prehistoric   Irrigation    Canals  in 
California. 


The  prehistoric  irrigation  canals  of 
what  is  now  San  Diego  Co.,  Cal.,  at- 
tract renewed  attention.  The  engi- 
neers in  charge  of  the  work  knew  their 
business.  They  took  advantage  of  the 
topography  of  the  country  with  great 
skill,  and  developed  a  maximum  quan- 
tity of  water  with  a  minimum  of  work 
and  expense.  The  source  of  supply  was 
of  course  before  them — the  Colorado 
river.  All  they  had  to  do  was  to  lead 
it  out  across  the  desert.  They  did  this 
by  constructing  the  great  canal  now 
known  as  New  river.  This  tapped  the 
Colorado  river  thirty  miles  above  its 
mouth,  and  was  cut  to  the  divide, 
which  separates  Salton  basin  from  the 
New  river  country.  Scientific  men 
have  visited  these  ancient  waterways 
and  agree  that  the  highest  type  of  en- 
gineering ability  was  possessed  by  the 
constructors,  whoever  they  were.  The 
savants  differ  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
old-time  San  Diegans.  Some  say  they 
could  not  have  been  Indians,  and  hint 
of  Phoenician  origin.  This  is  partially 
borne  out  by  the  discovery  of  Phoenician 
writing  on  the  west  coast  of  Lower 
California,  stumbed  upon  by  a  coast- 
survey  party.  At  Corn  Springs,  on 
the  desert,  a  spot  almost  entirely  un- 
known to  white  men  to-day,  characters 
were  found  graven  on  the  face  of  cliff's 
that  were  Greek  to  the  Indians.  Tlie 
pictures  represent  men  in  armor  with 
battle-axes,  and  images,  and  ships. 
The  main  canal  leading  fi'om  the  Colo- 
rado into  the  desert  had  five  branches, 
the  length  of  all  reaching  nearly  600 
miles.  The  three  easterly  branches 
connected  with  the  Colorado,  and  with 
each  other  at  two  points.  They  are 
from  50  to  200  feet  in  width  and  8  to  15 
feet  in  depth,  in  some  places  as  perfect 
in  line  of  curvature,  excavation  and 
grade  as  when  first  constructed.  There 
remain  stretches  of  miles  where  a  flat- 
bottom  river  steamer  could  run  were 
the  canals  full.  So  cunningly  are  they 
constructed,  and  so  accurate  is  the 
grade,  that  when  the  Colorado  river  at 
Yuma  gauges  twenty-two  feet  at  the 
bridge  the  canals  are  full.  When  the 
river  drops  to  sixteen  feet  they  are 
nearly  dry.  The  most  easterly  of  the 
canals  run  into  Lake  Jululu,  a  body  of 
water  eight  by  sixteen  miles  and  eight 
feet  deep.  When  the  lake  is  full  one 
stream  runs  south  to  the  Colorado  and 
the  other  north  into  the  Indian  Wells 
country.  These  are  connected  by  a 
third  stream,  and  where  the  westerly 
branch  enters  the  thi  rd  the  water,  when 
the  lake  is  full,  flows  both  north  and 
south.  This  arrangement  suggests  in- 
genuity and  accurate  engineering. 
The  finishing  touch  to  the  great  sys- 
tem is  in  the  reservoirs,  now  appearing 
to  be  lakes,  which  join  the  main  canals 
at  intervals.  These  filled  when  the 
Colorado  was  high,  and  no  doubt  were 
provided  with  gates  through  which  the 
fluid  was  doled  out  to  ranchers  when 
the  big  river  had  dwindled  to  a  thread. 
What  modern  irrigation  system  excels 
this  for  magnitude  or  ingenuity  ?  That 
such  work  could  be  constructed  argues 
a  degree  of  intelligence  and  civilization 
not  indicated  among  any  of  the  known 
peoples  of  this  coast,  and  that  their 
history  could  be  so  completely  blotted 
out  proves  them  to  be  of  immense  an- 
tiquity. In  the  New  river  country,  as 
in  Arizona,  fragments  of  pottery  and 
stone  utensils  are  found,  but  scientists 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  they  date 
from  Indian  tribes  who  came  later. 
The  natural  conclusion  is  reached  that 
light  on  the  history  of  the  world  may 
yet  come  from  this  so-called  new  land, 
which  in  ideality  was  doting  with  age 
when  the  savages  of  Britain  were 
gnawing  their  enemies'  thigh-bones. 


State  of  Ohio,  Citv  or  Toi.icDo,  | 

Lucas  County,  )'  ' 

FnANK  J.  Chenkv  makes  oath  that  he  Is  the 
senior  partner  of  the  Arm  of  F.  J.  CliENKV  &  Co., 
(Iciint;  business  in  th<;  City  of  Toledo,  county  and 
State  aforesaid,  and  that  said  firm  will  pay  the 
surn  of  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  each  and  every 
case  of  catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  the  use  of 
Hall's  Catarrh  Cure.  FnANK  J.  Ciikney. 

Sworn  to  bi^fore  me  and  subscrilied  in  my  pres- 
ence this  eth  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1886. 

(SEAi^.  I  '  A.  W.  {Ji.EAsoN,  Notary  Public. 

Hall's  Calarrli  Cure  is  talien  internally  and  acts 
directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  thi^ 
system,    bend  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  H,  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

«"Sold  by  druggists,  7hc. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Uewey       Co.,  IMoueer  Patent 
SoUcitorB  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  WEEK    ENDlNt;  SEPTEMBER  .3,  189,5. 

5-l.'),4.'iO.— Stea.ai  Cooker— .J.  B.  Brown,  Salem,  Or 
.'iJ.'i.BJS  — B^iRE  Ladder— A.  H.  Cairnes,  San  Diego 
Cal. 

.■jJ.i.S-lH.- Voting  Machine— H.  A.  Clitlord,  S  F 
MhMh.—CAR  Coupling— Rebecca  M.  Ford,  Oal<- 
laud.  Cal. 

.i4.i.6iiy.— Target— O.  Kauffmann,  Sacramento,  Ca) 
Sii.ti.iB.— Hose  No/./.LE- F.  Lewis,  Pleasanton,Cal 
54.->,(iue.— Pole  Liktek— C.  L.  Nelson,  Kirkland 
Wash. 

545,720.— Car  Axle  Box— J.  PetUhomme,  Oakland 
Cal. 

54.5,725.— Gas  Regulator- J.  L.  Rlchter,  Alameda 
Cal. 

.545,614.— Soap  Sheets— Roach  &  Tourvllle,  Seat- 
tle, Wash. 

545,745.— Steam  Cooker— A.  Stewart,  S  F 
.545,557.— CuRLiNo- iron  Holder— G.  A.  Turner 
S.  F. 

Note.— Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Foreig-n  patents  fur- 
nished by  Dewey  &  Co.  in  the  shortest  time  possible 
by  mail  or  telegraphic  order).  American  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained,  and  general  patent  business 
for  Paeihc  Coast  Inventors  transacted  with  perfect 
security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  In  the  shortest 
possible  time. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  less  in  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  UUKKE,  ti2H  Market  St.,  S.  P.  Al  Prize  Hol- 
steins;  Grade  Milch  Cows.   Pine  Pigs. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Pariii,  Danville.  Cal. 

P.  H.  MITKPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co..  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle,  Poland-China  &  Berkshire  Hogs. 


JEKSKVS  ANU  HOI.STEINS.  from  the  best 
Butter  and  Milk  Sttiek  :  also  TluiT  iiuglibred  Hogs 
and  Poulti  y.  William  Mies  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 
Oal.,  Breeders  .irid  E.xpurters.   Establislied  in  isrc. 


M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma.  Registered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.   Both  sexes  for  sale. 

PETEK  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  P.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solielied. 


JEKSE  YS— The  best  A.  J.  0.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  P.   Animals  for  sale. 


Poultry. 


WELLINGTON'S    IiVIPKOVEU     EGG  FOOU 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


MANHATTAN  E<;G  l''OOI),  Kt-d  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers:  or  wholesale,  Tillman  &  Bendel.  S.  F. 


J.  W.  FOKGEirs,  Santa  Cruz.  Cal.  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Koeks.  Black  Minoreas  &  Brown  Leghorns. 
Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


WILLIAM  NILES&CO.,LosAngeles.Cal  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry.  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


Swine. 


F.  H.  I{UKKE,62«  Market  St.,  S.  P.— BERKSHIRES. 


M.  MILLER,  Elisio,  Cal.    Registered  Berkshlres. 


CHAS.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton,  Regist  d  Berkshlres. 


E.  C.  SPEAR,  St.  Helena.  Cal..  Registered  Berk- 
shire Pigs  and  Thorouglibred  Deer-Hound  Pups. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Poland-China,  Essex  and  Yorkshire  Swine. 


TYLER  IJEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.    Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


BERK.SHIRES  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HO<iS, 

Best  Stock:  also  Dairy  Strains  of  Jerseys  and  Hol- 
steins.  Wui.  Niics  &  «Jo.,  Los  Angeles.  Est.  ISIti. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  IS.  HOYT,  Bird  s  Lauding.  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Sliropshire  Sheep;  ;ilso  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropsliire  Sheep.  Kams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  limes.  Correspondence  solicited. 


J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacraiuento.  Very  large  choice  Span- 
ish. French  and  Sliropshire  rams.   Bedj  ock  prices. 


R.  H.  CRANK,  Petaluma.  Cal.  Southdown  Sheep. 


IN  THESE  TIMES 

Yon  Can  Largely  Increase 

Your  Income  by  buying  an  Incu- 
bator .-ind  engaging  In  the  cldcken 
business.  Send  stamp  for  our 
(■;italogue  of  Incubators,  Wire 
Nettill^',  Blooded  Fowls  and  Poul- 
try ,\ iipliances generally.  ICemeni- 
hi'r  III,  Hint  U  tlie.  Vheapeat.  PACIFIC 
INCUBATOR  CO.,  1S17  Castro  St., 
Oakland.  Cal. 


<;rKin  wnilD  to  A  ^.,  c-  n   a         .......  ^    ..T  —  " 


SEND  YOUR  NAMEaADDRESS  ON  POSTAL  CAR  D»o 
^^F??MR"FR\^.-'-,i-r^^'^°,^°"  SOMETHING  USEFUL 
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Coopeps 

Dipping 
Powder 


SURE  CURE  FOR  SCAB. 

PRICE,  $16  PER  CASE. 

Sole  Agents, 

SHOOBERT=BEALE  CO., 

418  California  Street.   San    Fran<-isco.  Cal. 


eterinary  jjept,  (J  Diversity  of  (^alifornia, 

Corner  of  Post  and  Fillmore  Streets, 
San  B'rancisco. 

Next  Term  Commences  1st  October,  '95. 

A.  A.  CUNNINGHAM,  F.  C.  S., 
  Secretary. 


THE  KEYSTONE 
DEHORNER 

)  Outs  clean  on  all  sides-does  not  crash  The 
)  most  humane,  rapid  and  durable  knife 
)  made,  fully  warranted.  HiRhest  World's 
J  Pair  Award     Descrintivo  Circulars  Free 

)A.C.BR0SIUS,  Cochranville,  Pa 


\A/ANXED  ! 

ANGORA  GOATS. 

state  price  to 

F».  J.  ROGERS, 

ACBUKN   CALIFORNIA. 


FOR  SALE. 


Three  registered  Holstein-Friesian  Hulls.  Extra 
individuals,  with  best  of  pedigrees. 

Fourteen,  eleven  and  six-months-old  Dams. 
Large  producers  of  butter.  CertiHcate  of  health 
and  soundness  furnished.  Address: 

M.  D.  ESHLEMAN, 

p.  O.  Box  3  7.57  FKE.SNO,  CAL. 


BKl.KeHlltE,  Cll 
Jersey  Red  4  Pola 


8.  W.  SMIT 


r  W  hite, 

—         .  .  ._jd  China 

Pigs.  Jersey,  Guernsey  &HoI- 
etein  Cattle  Thoroaghbred 
Sheep,  Fancy  Poultry,  Hunting 
and  House  Dogs.  Oatalogne. 
ochranvllle,  Chester  Co.,  Pa, 


KOEsffWELLMACHINERYworks. 

II  kimls  of  tool.-.  Korr  uiie  for  the  driller  by  using  our 
lirtniitntiiie  proci'^^.  can  take  acore.  Perfected  Econoni- 
■Hi  Artesian  Pumpitnf  HicrR  to  work  bv  Steam,  Air,  etc. 
■t  ashelpyou.  THF  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKB. 


<  bl.  a^o.  nU    Oallft*.  Tex. 


ALMOND  HULLERS 

 For  Sale  by  

A.  O.    KIX.   Irvingfton.   Alameda  County,  Cal. 


—  MISD  — 


HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 


A  Manual  of  Methods  which  have  Yielded 
Greatest  Success;  with  Lists  ot  Varieties 
■test  Adapted  to  the  DlUerent 
Districts  of  the  State. 


Practical,  Explicit.  Comprehensive.  Kmbod.ving 
the  experience  and  methods  of  luuidreds  of  success- 
ful growers,  and  constitntlng-  a  trustworlli.v  Kulde 
by  which  the  Inexperienced  nia.v  successfully  pro- 
duce the  fruits  for  which  California  is  famous. 
Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarired.  By  Edward 
J.  WicKsoN,  A.  M..  Assoc.  Prof.  Horticulture  and 
Entomology,  University  of  California;  Horticultural 
Editor  Pacific  ItumI  I'rens,  San  Francisco;  Sec'y  Cali- 
fornia State  Horticultural  Society;  Pres.  California 
State  Floral  Society,  etc. 

Large  Octavn,  SH9  pases,  )uUv  illvuitTated,  price,  W3.00. 
postpaid. 

FOH  SALE  BV 

Publishers  Pacific  Rural  Press, 


220  Market  Street, 


San  PrancUco.  Cal. 


SESSIONS  <fe  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

p.  O  Box  68fi,  Los  Angeles,  Cai. 

THK    HLIIK    RlltnON  HFRI). 

Al  theSTATK  FAIR  our  HIORKSIIIHKS  won  Five 
Firsts  and  Three  .S\veepstal<i-s  Premiums.  We  have 
a  few  choice  pigs  on  hand.  VVrile  f<jr  prices  and  book 
your  orders  for  pigs  from  the  prize  winners. 
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John  Deere  Plows. 


XHE 

BEST 

MADE. 


BETTER 
THAN 

EVER! 


THE   "NEW  DEAL"  FIVE-GANG   PLOW,  WITH  SEAT  ATTACHMENT. 


\J\I&    Can    Supply    Either    Tw/o,    Three,    Eouir    or    Eive  Gang 

 **NE\A/  DEALS'* 


\A/ith  Steel  or  Chilleci  Bottoms. 


lA/ith  or  \A/ithout  Riding  Attachment. 


WRITE   FOK    CIRCULARS    AND   PRICES  TO 


Deere  Implement  Company, 

305  and  307  Market  Street :  :  :  Francisco,  Cal. 


Annouince-me-nt. 

THE  DAVIS  AND  RANKIN 

Building  and  Manufacturing  Company, 

Whose  factory,  covering  twelve  acres,  is  situated  at  Harvey,  Ills  ,  S4  miles  south  of  Cbicago.  has 

opened  headquarters  at 

ir  AND  19  FIRST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

Under  the  management  of  Mr.  Albert  D.  Hart,  one  of  the  stockholders  of  the  company.   This  company 
is  the  largest  manufacturer  of 

Dairy,  Creamery  and  Cannery 

Machinery  and  Supplies 

In  the  world,  also  the  largest  contractors  and  builders  of  complete  Creamery  and  Cannery  Plants. 
It  is  the  patentee  and  manufacturer  of  the 

DAVIS  INTERNATIONAL  CREAM  SEPARATOR, 

For  the  farm,  dairy  and  factory,  equipped  to  run  by  hand,  horse,  turbine  and  belt  power.  Uuarauteed 
to  be  the  best,  simplest  and  most  satisfactory  separator  on  the  market. 

On  September  ISth 

THE  DAVIS  &  RANKIN  BUILDIN(i  AND  MANUFACTURING  CO.  will  be  ready  with  the  flnest 
stock  of  machinery  and  supplies  in  this  line  ever  placed  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  will  be  glad  to  mail 
catalogues,  price  lists,  etc.,  on  application ;  also,  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  everybody  interested 
in  the  dairy,  creamery  and  cannery  industry  to  call  and  examine  the  goods. 

ALBERT  D.  HART,  Manager, 

17  and  1  !i  First  Strt-el.  .Shii  Framisro, 


P.  &  B.  FRUIT  DRYING  PAPER. 

★★★★FIFTH  SEASON.  ★★★★ 


UNEQUALED  FOR  DRYING  RAISINS  AND  PRUNES! 

If  you  have  not  used  it,   TRY"    IX  ! 


SAMPLES  AND  CIRC:ULARS  FURNISHED  ON  APPLICATION 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO. 

116  Battery  Street  San  Francisco. 


IRRIQATIC 


W.W.  mONTAGL.  CO. 

  ARE    MANUFACTURERS   OF    'i,  ^ 

RI\/EXED    IRON    AND    S  i  6  ISL 

Water  Pipe 

For  Irrigfatlon,  llydraiilii-  Alining,  Mills  itiiil  I'ower  ]*lHiitN. 

IRON,  CUT,  PUNCHED  AND  FORMED,  AND  TOOLS  SUPPLIED  FOR  MAKING  PIPE  ON  THE 
GROUND  WHERE  REQUIRED. 

309  to  317  Market  Street,  5an  Francisco. 


CH",93£0  VETERINARY  COLLECE. 

Th^  moat  »ncceB8fal  college  on  this  oontineDt    For  fall  particulars  address  the  Secretary, 

JOS.  HUbUEb,  M.  a.  C.  V.  S.,  :IS37-2539  Htate  St.,  Chfcaco,  III. 


Ellake,    yvioffitt    <fc     ToiA/ne.j  LEE     D.  CRAIO, 

5.2 to  sP6^s«h»Sfo  1^.  lI^Ssco.c..  .  NotdTy  PuWic  dfld  CoffliuissioDer  of  Deeds, 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT&TOWNE.  Los  Angeles,  31«  M()NTC.O.MI-.K\  STKEKT, 

BLAKE,  McFALL  &  GO  Portland,  Or.        Bet.  California  and  Pine.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CaL. 


AND 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  L.    No.  13. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  28,  1895. 


TWENTY-FIFTH  YEAR. 

Office,  220  Market  Street. 


A  New  Brush  Rake. 


The  production  of  a  mechanical  contrivance  by 
which  orchard  and  vineyard  prunings  can  be  gath- 
ered by  horse  power  has  occupied  the  attention  of 
inventors  for  some  years.  Though  several  devices 
have  been  brought  forward  experimentally,  none  has 


changed  so  that  the  rake  will  effectively  pull  and 
gather  tumble  weeds,  morning  glory  and  other  run- 
ning weeds  from  worked  land. 

The  rake  seems  likely  to  prove  invaluable  to  the 
seed  farmer,  as  it  not  only  gathers  vegetable  tops, 
but  also  pulls  the  larger  part  of  such  vegetables  as 
onions,  turnips,  etc.,  from  the  ground,  leaving  them 
on  the  surface.    Quite  a  number  of  the  rakes  have 


THE   ANDERSON    BRUSH   RAKE    IN  OPERATION. 


slats,  is 
manner 


they  will  be 
State. 


found  in  general  use  throughout  the 


A  Fresno  Raisin  Vineyard. 


yet  corne  into  general  use.    Still  the  disagreeable 
and  expensive  work  of  hand  raking  and  carrying  has  [  already  been  ordered  by  Santa  Clara  orchardists  for 
pressed  for  relief.    The  latest  arrangement,  and  one  I  use  during  the  coming  pruning  season,  and  no  doubt 
which  has  been  highly  praised  for  its  eflli- 
ciency  in  the  field,  is  the  Anderson  Brush 
Rake,  which  was  given  a  public  trial  in 
Berryessa,  Santa  Clara  county,  last  week. 
The  rake  was  put  into  the  debris  in  a 
closely    pruned  apricot  orchard   and  it 
gathered  and  cleaned  beautifully  and  left 
the  surface  in  finely  pulverized  condition. 
The  inventor  is  W.  C.  Anderson  of  San 
Jose,  the   well-known    manufacturer  of 
prune  dipping  and  other  horticultural  ap- 
pliances.   The  engraving  gives  a  general 
idea  of  the  style  of  the  rake  and  its  opera- 
tion in  the  midst  of  heavy  prunings.  It 
is  a  very  simple  contrivance,  consisting 
of  a  wooden  rake  nine  feet  long,  with 
eighteen-inch    teeth    set   vertically,  the 
head  piece  being  indirectly  attached  to 
shafts.    A  guard  or  fender  of  the  same 
length  as  the  rake,  and  made  of  two-inch 
attached  by  hinges  to  the  shafts  in  such  a 
that  the  ends  of  the  slats  project  backward  between 
the  rake  teeth  and  drag  on  the  ground.    This  fender 
being  hinged,  raises  as  the  brush  gathers,  and  acts, 
first,  as  a  fender  to  prevent  the  brush  from  becom- 
ing entangled  with  the  rake;  xccoml,  as  weight  to 
keep  the  brush  in  com- 
pact shape  and  prevent 
its  working  out  through 
the  teeth;  and  third,  as  a 
means  to  clear  the  rake 
of  brush  when  dumping. 

A  lever  is  attached  in 
a  convenient  position  in 
such  a  manner  that  the 
head  piece  of  the  rake  is 
fastened  rigidly  to  the 
shafts  while  the  rake  is 
in  action,  the  draft  be- 
ing directly  upon  the 
teeth.  The  act  of  dump- 
ing is  accomplished  by 
throwing  the  lever  up, 
which  lowers  the  rear 
end  of  the  shafts  and 
throws  the  entire  weight 
of  the  machine  upon  the 
fenders  and  at  the  same 
time  raises  the  teeth 
clear  of  the  fenders.  The 
draft  is  also  dropped  so 
as  to  be  in  line  with  the 
fender.    There  being  no 


on  the  right  hand  foreground — all  these  are  sug- 
gestive of  the  Fresno  style  of  vineyard  improve- 
ments. We  are  indebted  for  this  very  acceptable 
valley  vineyard  view  to  a  new  journal  called  the  In- 
terior, which  has  just  appeared  at  Fresno,  and  is  to 
be  devoted  trt  an  enterprising  exposition  of  valley  in- 
terests and  resources. 


We  give  on  this  page  a  partial  view  of  the  Forsyth 
vineyard,  near  Fresno,  one  of  the  most  prominent  of 
the  raisin -producing  establishments  of  the  State. 


The  New  vVneat  Freignt  Schedule. 

The  schedule  of  wheat  freight  rates  as  reduced  by 
the  Railroad  Commissioners  goes  to  the 
railway  authorities  this  week.  After  the 
receipt  the  railway  has  twenty  days  in 
which  to  put  it  into  effect.  The  State 
constitution  provides  that  any  railroad 
company  refusing  to  put  into  effect  rates 
established  by  the  Railroad  Commission 
or  which  shall  charge  a  higher  rate  than 
made  by  the  Commissioners  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  of  $20,000  for  each  of- 
fense in  exacting  an  unlawful  freight 
charge.  Another  clause  also  specifies  that 
any  servant  or  agent  of  a  railroad  who 
shall  exact  and  receive  from  a  shipper  a 
higher  rate  than  is  sanctioned  by  the 
Commissioners  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of 
$5000  or  imprisonment  for  one  year.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  what  the  company 
will  do  during  the  next  three  weeks. 
They  must  either  upset  the  Commissioners'  action, 
or  cut  the  rates  as  it  orders.  It  is  not  likely  that 
they  will  go  into  paying  fines  at  the  figures  named 
above. 


The  Zante  currant  cases  are^to  be  argued  before 
Judge  McKenna  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 

next  month,  and  Naval 
Officer  John  P.  Irish  is 
confident  that  he  will  se- 
cure a  reversal  of  the 
decision  of  the  Board  of 
General  Appraisers.  In 
order  that  no  loophole 
should  be  left  uncovered. 
Colonel  Irish  sent  to  the 
United  States  Consul  at 
Patros  in  the  island  of 
Zante  and  had  a  vine 
sent  out  to  San  Francisco 
as  an  exhibit  to  be  used 
in  the  case.  A  plant  on 
which  were  the  fruit  and 
the  foliage  was  pro- 
cured, was  packed  in 
cork  shavings  and  ship- 
ped to  San  Francisco. 
They  will  be  used  as  an 
exhibit  at  the  coming 
trial. 


A    GLIMPSE    AT    A    PORTION    OF   THE    FORSYTH    VINEYARD,  FRESNO 


obstruction,  the  rake  rides  over  the  brush  upon  its 
fender,  clearing  itself  most  effectively.    The  lever  is  ; 
then  drawn  back  and  locks  itself,  and  the  machine  is  i 
again  in  working  condition.  ! 

The  teeth  are  of  hickory  and  blunt,  so  will  not 
sink  into  .soft  ground  or  gather  clods  with  the  brush. 
The  rake  is  guaranteed  to  do  good  work  on  any  kind 
of  brush,  on  either  rough  or  smooth  ground,  but  will 
work  equally  well  on  any  such  refuse  as  squash, 
melon,  hop,  pea  or  bean  vines,  onion  tops,  corn 
stalks,  etc.    The  pitch  of  the  teeth  may  easily  be 


Col.  Forsyth  has  developed  the  vineyard  with  the 
most  devoted  attention  and  generous  investment, 
and  his  property  is  one  of  the  show  places  of  the 
Fresno  region.  He  has  also  paid  the  greatest  at- 
tention to  the  intricate  commercial  features  of  the 
raisin  industry  and  is  cited  as  an  authority  in  this 
line,  as  well  as  in  the  making  of  the  crop.  Thus  the 
Forsyth  vineyard  becomes  typical  of  the  best  Cali- 
fornia has  to  show  in  the  raisin  line.  The  expanse 
of  vines,  the  well-built  packing-house,  the  long  rows 
of  sentinel  poplars,  with  the  clump  of  umbrella  trees 


Minnesota  papers 
speak  with  pride  of  the 
results  achieved  by  the 
Girls' School  of  Agriculture  in  that  State,  said  to 
be  the  only  one  in  the  country.  It  has  been  estab- 
lished for  some  time,  and  has  sent  young  women 
into  the  world  who  will  be  valuable  aids  to  the 
farmers  lucky  enough  to  win  their  educated  hearts 
and  hands.  The  students  receive  instructions  in 
cooking,  canning,  sewing,  dairying,  fruit  and  flower 
culture,  household  chemistry  and  entomology. 


Great  activity  is 
growers  at  Windsor. 


reported  among   the  wine 
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■18  promptly  as  practicable. 
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The  Week. 


Uregou  Fruit  as 
Californiaii. 


W'l'  are   uussiui'   throuorh  a  hot 

Octiilier  IB  i-> 

wave  of  notable  depth  and  dimen- 
'^^  sions.      It    is    the    result  of  a 

norther,  which  is  doscribed  as  the  tail  end  of  a 
TOOvemeat  which  brought  snow  and  freezing  to  the 
great  central  plateau  of  the  continent.  Now  the 
norther  has  lapsed  largely,  but  still  heat  of  high  de- 
gree has  followed.  It  will  help  out  with  the  balance 
of  the  fruit  drying  and  vintage,  and  effectually 
evaporate  all  the  moisture  from  the  September 
rains.  The  Weather  Bureau  has  issued  a  historical 
sketch  of  October  weather  for  the  last  24  years, 
which  shows  that  the  average  October  rainfall  is 
1.32  inches;  that  we  may  get  nothing,  as  in  1890.  or 
we  may  receive  7.28  inches,  the  amount  which  fell  in 
1889.  Whatever  it  may  be,  things  will  be  ready  for 
it,  for  the  present  heat  will  soon  mature  anything 
which  is  still  out  of  doors. 

We  recently  alluded  to  the  eccen- 
tricities of  dealers  operating  in 
Oregon  orchards.  We  see  a  state- 
ment in  a  Portland  exchange,  signed  by  W.  M.  Hil- 
leary,  seci'etary  of  the  Oregon  State  Grange,  in 
these  words: 

The  prunes  in  this  seetioii  are  being  sold  to  a  California 
man  at  one-half  cent  per  pound,  who  marks  them  "ehoioe 
California  fruit  ■■  and  sends  them  to  Eastern  markets.  Ore- 
gon is  one  of  the  largest  counties  in  northern  California,  and 
grows  more  prunes  than  her  own  business  men  can  find  a  niar- 
ket  for. 

This  is  an  essentially  wrong  practice  and  should 
be  stopped.  Both  States  have  an  interest  in  stop- 
ping it.  The  prunes  of  the  two  States  are  in- 
herently different  and  each  should  be  marketed 
under  its  own  name.  If  this  abominably  false  way 
of  marketing  be  continued  the  consuming  markets 
will  be  confused.  On  our  part,  while  we  concede 
the  desirability  of  the  Oregon  machine-made  prune, 
we  desire  to  maintain  clearly  before  the  Eastern 
people  our  sun-evaporaled  fruit,  that  those  who 
have  a  taste  for  it  may  not  be  deceived  by  fruit  of  a  ' 
different  character  under  a  California  label.  Be- 
sides, Oregon  is  fairly  entitled  to  all  popularity 
which  her  product  ma\'  achieve. 

p^^^  Much  is  said  of  benign  and  de- 

structive fermentations   in  milk 
and  the  desirability  of  introducing 
a  straight  line  of  desirable  germs  to  secure  acceyit- 
able  quality  in  the  product.    Somewhat  analogous 
thereto  is  the  enterprise  now  being  carried  on  by 
the  viticuUural  department  of  the  State  University 
in  the  introduction  of  desirable  foreign  yeasts  and- 
the  development  of  pure  cultures  thereof  for  trial  by- 
our  wine  makers,  to  determine  which  are  best  suited^, 
to  different  localities.    Six  varieties  of  yeast  have 


Yeasts. 


Orogon 
ll€>rsc*s. 


i)een  imported,  viz  ,  Bordeaux,  Bur^gundy,  Algiers, 
Chianti,  Sauterne  and  .Tohannesberg.  The  Asti 
Wine  Company,  the  l-'ountain  tirove  Wine  Company, 
K.  Drcsel  and  Korbel  Bros,  of  Sonoma  county,  will 
make  thorough  tests  of  their  value.  Messrs.  Keyos. 
Beringer  and  Stanley  of  Xapa,  Messrs.  Baldwin, 
Doyle.  Le  Franc  and  Wehner  of  Santa  Clara  county, 
J.  Hague  of  Santa  Cruz,  John  Swett  of  Contra  Costa 
county,  and  others,  are  preparing  to  see  what  these 
yeasts,  which  are  so  highly  thought  of  in  Europe, 
will  do  in  California.  F.  T.  Bioletti,  who  has  given 
much  attention  to  the  study  of  wine  ferments,  is 
conducting  the  work  under  the  supervision  of  Prof. 
Hilgard. 

We  hear  so  much  about  Oregon 
canned  horse  and  of  the  great  sup- 
ply of  eel-food  which  is  still  on  the 
hoof  in  that  State  that  it  is  gratifying  to  have  per 
aiulni  statements.  The  Xorili  I'm  ljir  Rural  Spirit 
has  an  account  of  an  effort  made  by  government 
agents  to  purchase  army  horses  in  the  Willamette 
valley.  Such  horses  as  these  were  publicly  adver- 
tised for  at  Roseburg,  Oakland  and  other  points: 
"Geldings  from  5  to  8  years  old;  from  1.')  to  IG  hands 
high;  to  weigh  from  950  to  1100  pounds;  of  solid 
color,  sound  and  of  good  disposition  and  broken  to 
the  saddle."  It  is  said  that  two  entire  days  were 
passed  by  the  agent  in  four  horses  in  one  place  and 
three  at  another.    The  Spirit  concludes: 

So  it  was  with  each  and  every  point  visited.  Places  that  at 
one  time  could  have  furnished  horses  by  the  dozen  are  now 
considered  fortunate  to  have  any  to  sell.  The  class  of  horses 
offered  were  of  the  most  ordinary  type.  Of  the  whole  lot,  one 
could  not  see  .inythiug  that  would  do  for  an  ordinary  carriage 
team.  The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  there  arc  no  horses 
in  the  Willamelle  valley,  and  the  worst  feature  of  the  busi- 
ness is  there  are  not  likely  to  be  any  for  some  time  to  come. 
There  are  no  colts  coming  along  and  no  mares  on  the  farms  to 
be  bred  ;  and  what  is  true  of  Oregon  is  without  doubt  true  of 
every  other  State  in  the  Union,  for  the  horses  being  bought 
now  are  not  to  be  used  in  this  State,  but  go  to  California, 
which  sliows  that  they  are  short  of  this  particular  grade  of 
horses  there.  Many  of  the  farmers  of  Oregon  will,  in  a  short 
time,  find  themselves  in  a  very  awkward  position.  Instead 
of  having  horses  to  sell,  they  will  have  to  buy,  for  horses,  like 
everything  else  that  is  of  this  earth,  will  not  last  forever, 
and  with  nothing  to  replenish  the  worn-out  stock  they  will  be 
in  a  sad  predicament.  They  can  have  only  themselves  to 
blame.  They  have  been  warned  time  and  again  by  the  horse 
papers  of  the  country,  who  were  in  a  position  to  know  the  true 
condition  of  affairs,  that  the  time  would  shortly  come  when 
the  surplus  caused  by  the  hard  times  and  depression  iu  busi- 
ness would  soon  be  used  up,  and  unless  breeding  was  con- 
tinued to  a  certain  extent  a  shortage  was  bound  to  follow. 
Those  who  have  had  the  foresight  to  rai.se  a  few  good  colts 
will  reap  a  rich  reward,  for  one  cannot  rai.se  a  horse  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice;  it  takes  five  long  years  to  bring  one  up  to  serv- 
ice. The  thing  for  the  farmers  of  Oregon  to  do  is  to  set  them- 
selves right  in  this  matter  as  soon  as  possible — breed  what 
mares  you  may  have  left:  use  the  best  horse  you  can  get; 
raise  horses  that  will  be  wanted  ;  and  our  word  for  it,  it  will 
pay  you  well. 

We  give  this  matter  prominence  and  hope  it  will 
attract  the  widest  attention.  The  present  surplus 
of  poor  horses  will  fade  away.  The  demand  will  be 
for  good  work  and  road  horses  of  some  bottom  and 
style.  We  have  had  too  much  of  the  indiscriminate 
effort  to  produce  trotters  which  are  of  little  use  ex- 
cept on  the  track,  and  not  one  in  a  thousand  of  any 
use  for  that.  Just  as  soon  as  the  people  get  tired  of 
working  their  own  passage  on  bicycle  pedals,  they 
will  turn  again  to  the  carriage  horse.  The  old  de- 
stroyers of  misfit  horses — the  street  car  lines-  -have 
gone  out.  The  poor  horse  in  the  future  will  have  to 
die  a  natural  death.  Don't  bi-eed  any  more  such,  but 
get  to  work  on  a  few  horses  of  clear  draft  type  or 
good  field  work  horses  or  swift  and  stylish  road  stock, 
and  it  will  pay  by  the  time  the  crop  is  ready  to  sell. 

„      ,  We  have   a  letter  from  Geo.  H. 

Fruit  for 

Appel  of  Sacramento  showing  that 
negotiations  are  pending  by  which 
fruit  may  be  shipped  to  Atlanta  expo.sition  for  con- 
tinuous exhibition  and  subsequent  sale.  The  C.  F. 
T.  Company,  as  represented  by  Mr.  Appel,  offers  to 
cooperate  with  growers  in  sending  the  fruit  in  their 
refrigerators,  and  Mr.  Filcher  writes  from  Atlanta 
that  probably  the  fruit  could  be  secured  by  donation 
if  the  transportation  could  be  secured  free.  We 
hope  the  project  will  he  realized.  Nothing  could 
advertise  the  State  better  in  the  Southern  States 
than  a  continuous  display  of  our  fresh  fall  fi-uits  dur- 
ing the  duration  of  the  Atlanta  fair. 


.Mr.  l.iiliiii's 


Plans. 


David  Lubin  of  Sacramento,  the 
indefatigable  pusher  of  reforms 
which  win  his  confidence,  is  plan- 
ning for  having  his  bill  passed  by  Congress  to  pay 
bounties  on  agricultural  products.  He  does  not 
seem  to  be  discouraged  by  the  opposition  he  has  en- 
countered. In  an  interview  Mr.  Lubin  states  that 
his  enactment  will  be  a  simple  affair  copied  after  the 
English  bill  in  force  from  1(588  or  for  seventy  years 
when  they  had  a  surplus  of  staple  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, the  same  economic  condition  that  confronts  us. 
Mr.  Lubin  finds  that  the  carrying  out  of  the  bill  will 
be  very  simple  and  inexpensive.  He  has  addressed 
gatherings  of  farmers  in  I'ennsylvania,  Virginia, 
Mis.sGuri,  Illinois  and  Maine.  He  will  address  the 
rState  Granges  of  this. State  .and  Missouri,  go  to  the 
Atlanta  Farmers'  Convention,  the  National  Grange 


and  the  National  Association  of  Agricultural  Impk' 
ment  and  Vehicle  Manufacturers  at  Chicago.  1\\ 
Lubin  bill  will  be  presented  in  the  House  of  Kepn 
sentatives  by  Grove  Johnson,  and  in  the  Senat 
probably  by  some  Eastern  man. 


Wrigiit  Law 
DeciHiiiii. 


It  seems  that  after  all  w 
have  had  a  narrow  escape  fron 
missing  a  decision  of  the  Suprem 
Court  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  Wright  law 
There  was  a  flaw  in  the  proceedings  which  migh 
have  allowed  the  Supreme  Court  to  refrain  fron 
determining  the  constitutional  question.  That  ha 
been  remedied,  and  the  lawyers  are  now  agreed  tha 
the  Supreme  Court  must  get  down  to  the  issue  whicl 
is  so  vital  to  the  case.  The  telegraphed  account 
put  the  matter  in  this  form  ; 

Samuel  F.  Smith,  attorney  for  the  district,  says  the  record 
of  the  Fallbrook  case  are  in  such  shape  that  the  Suprem 
Court  cannot  avoid  ruling  upon  all  constitutional  points  ii 
volved  in  the  Wright  act.  The  plaintiff  admits  that  the  di- 
trict  was  properly  and  regularly  organized,  that  the  proceeii 
ings  relative  to  the  levy  of  assessments  and  issue  of  bond 
were  in  all  respects  in  strict  accordance  with  the  Wright  act 
and  the  claim  lor  relief  is  based  entirely  on  the  ground  tha 
the  act  itself  is  unconstitutional. 

The  defense  of  the  district  is  that  the  Wright  act  is  const 
tutional,  and  that  the  complainant  had  full  and  ample  heurii, 
in  the  confirmation  proceedings,  which  were  begun  by  the  di- 
trict  on  February  'Ja,  l.S9'i;  in  other  words,  no  technical  point 
were  imposed  by  either  side  and  the  case  will  go  before  th 
court  on  the  one  question  as  to  whether  the  Wright  act  prt 
vides  for  a  proper  hearing,  and  whether  water  developc' 
thereunder  is  for  public  use. 

It  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  these  anticipation 
will  be  realized,  and  that  we  shall  then  know  jus 
where  we  are  on  this  matter  of  district  enterpri- 
for  irrigation. 

The  Fair  wheat  was  clearei 
away  by  order  of  the  court,  am 
the  Fair  wine  takes  a  siraila 
course.  Judge  Slack  has  signed  an  order  to  se 
75,000  gallons  of  claret  at  the  Petaluma  ranch,  vin 
tage  of  1891^,  at  15  cents  a  gallon,  delivered  free  oi 
board  vessel  at  the  winery.  Lenormand  Brothers,  th 
purchasers,  to  furnish  cooperage.  The  price  obtaine< 
for  the  wine  is  regarded  as  a  very  good  one. 


Wine 


Uleanings. 


Thk  entire  prune  crop  from  li..  1'.  Grant's  orchard  at  OJi 
has  been  sold  in  Europe. 

In  spite  of  the  light  crop,  some  of  the  Santa  Clara  grower 
cleared  ^iOO  per  acre  on  apricots. 

Mk.  GEOKiiE  T.  Fkost  declares  that  the  orange  crop  at  P 
terville  will  be  one  month  ahead  of  the  crop  farther  south 

j  The  McMahan  ranch,  south  of  Dixon,  is  being  subdi^  ;  ; 
I  into  "20  and  40-acre  tracts  and  will  soon  be  put  on  the  mai .: 

Makk  L.  McDonald  of  Santa  Kosa  has  volunteered  l"  i 
in  a  mouth  at  the  Atlanta  Exposition  in  the  interest  of  Cai 
foruia  horticulture. 

PouTi-.vNi),  Oi{.,  September  IS.  —Advices  from  the  hop  ttelJ 
iu  this  State  are  to  the  effect  that  three-fourths  of  the  cro 
will  be  saved.    The  total  yield  is  estimated  at  75,(X)0  bales. 

I.  DeTi  kk,  the  well-known  wine  man,  has  given  up  his  Jol 
bing  business  in  San  Francisco  and  will  hereafter  devote  hini 
self  to  the  business  of  production.  He  will  crush  betwee 
;iOOO  and  4000  tons  of  grapes  at  his  place  in  Sonoma  Co.  thi 
season. 

Pomona /Vfii/rew :  The  claim  that  a  person  can  live  a 
cheaply  in  California  as  anywhere  is  not  true  in  all  cases, 
said  a  man  to  us  the  other  day,  who  came  to  California  a  fei 
months  ago  for  his  health  and  whose  appetite  has  more  tha 
doubled  iu  that  time. 

With  reference  to  beet  raising,  the  Pomona  Tiinen  saj> 
This  is  a  kind  of  farming  that  requires  little  capital.  A  ma 
with  a  team  of  horses  and  some  children  to  assist  can  easil 
cultivate  fifteen  to  twenty  acres  without  paying  out  cash  ft 
labor.  The  seed  costs  but  little.  No  barns  are  needed  forth 
crop,  which  is  taken  direct  from  the  field  to  the  factory.  Tl 
crop  is  as  nearly  sure  each  year  as  any  soil  crop  and.  iv 
proper  care,  ijerhaps  the  surest  of  all  agricultural  crops. 

Knight's  L.ANDiso  letter  in  Woodland  Dcmncrat  :  The  B| 
pruach  of  the  rainy  season  revives  the  interest  in  river  in 
provcment  and  reclamation  enterprises.  The  difficult}'  aboi 
the  whole  matter  appears  to  be  that  the  people  who  are  ma- 
concerned  will  not  agree  upon  any  scheme.  There  are  soni 
who  do  not  want  the  levees  kept  up  and  others  who  do,  bi 
all  agree  that  unless  something  is  done  to  provide  an  esc*[ 
for  the  Hood  waters  in  winter,  the  day  is  not  far  distant  whe 
the  Yolo  basin  will  have  to  be  abandoned. 

San  Jose  Mercury:  Dame  Fashion  has  decreed  that  moha 
dress  goods  are  now  the  height  of  fashion  and  that  every  lad 
who  desires  to  be  well  dressed  must  wear  one  of  those  fln 
lustrous  mohair  gowns.  This  has  caused  an  advance  of  fro 
50  to  75  per  cent  in  the  price  of  mohair  during  the  past  foi 
months.  This  is  not  a  local  fad  either,  as  f^ondon,  Liverpoc 
.South  Africa  and  New  York  all  show  the  same  general  a 
vauce  in  price.  ( iood  mohair  is  now  quoted  at  52  cents  P" 
pound  in  New  York,  with  sheep's  wool  af  from  5  to  10  cen 
per  pound.  This  gives  the  Angora  raisers  a  decided  adva 
tage  over  the  sheep  breeders. 

The  Oroville  lleuixter  quotes  Prof.  Charles  H.  Allen  to  ll 
effect  that  grafting  and  budding  should  be  taught  in  tl 
public  .schools.  To  this  the  Vacaville  ttciinrler  replies:  "Wl 
certainly.  Let  arithmetic  be  left  out  if  necessary.  Thepnbl 
schools  should  be  crowded  a  little  harder.  On  paper  it  is  f 
right,  but  we  question  whether  the  young  [jeople  of  Califom 
are  getting  as  good  an  education  as  the  amount  expended  a 
nually  justifies.  It  is  because  the  education  of  the  young 
in  the  hands  of  cranks  like  Allen,  who  know  as  much  aboi 
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he  subject  that  thev  are  supposed  to  be  experts  in  as  a 
vooden  Indian  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  The  best  education 
IOCS  not  consist  in  the  number  of  studies  attenapted.  It  con- 
isis  in  the  development  of  the  student's  mind.  Our  present 
ystem  is  great,  on  paper." 

This  year,  up  to  September  1st,  2<^90  carloads  of  fruit  were 
,ent  over  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  while  4280  carloads  were  the 
shipments  for  the  same  months  of  1894.  Expressed  in  weight 
his  volume  of  railroad  business  means  71,760,000  pounds  as 
•ompared  with  102,720,000  pounds.  The  number  of  cars  loaded 
.vith  fruit  that  went  through  Ogden  this  year  was  2650,  as 
•ompared  with  ;i500  for  the  season  of  1894.  The  railroad 
ifflcials  say  that  fully  l.iOO  more  cars  will  be  sent  East  before 
he  season  comes  to  a  close.  The  grape  crop  is  very  large,  and 
■rapes,  pears  and  late  peaches  will  comprise  the  bulk  of  the 
business  from  now  on.  But,  even  with  this  additional  busi- 
ness in  prospect,  it  is  thought  by  the  officials  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  that  by  the  end  of  the  season  there  will  be  a  shortage 
nf  fully  1-500  cars  or  36,000,000  pounds  in  comparison  with  last 
year.  "  So  they  calculate  that  for  this  year  107,760,000  pounds 
will  represent  the  fruit  shipments  by  rail  from  the  Golden 
State. 

Davisville  letter  in  Woodland  iJcmoccffC  "We  succeeded 
n  excluding  the  Chinaman,  and  in  his  stead  we  have  got  the 
.lap.  Have  we  not  swapped  the  devil  for  a  witch?  The 
Chinaman  was  conservative  in  everything.  He  clung  to  his 
own  religion,  his  own  laws,  his  own  dress  and  his  own  food. 
Here  in  our  midst  he  remained  as  distinct  from  us  as  though 
he  were  yet  in  his  own  land.  He  worked  for  low  wages  at 
jobs  a  white  man  would  scorn.  In  the  hour  of  need  he  was  a 
useful  auxiliary— a  month's  work  in  the  busy  season  was 
about  all  he  required.  This  over,  he  went  into  winter  quar- 
ters and  was  seen  no  more  until  another  rush  called  him  out 
of  his  sleep.  Now  we  have  the  Jap— a  true  cosmopolitan— 
ihrewd,  progressive,  unscrupulous,  aggressive,  ready  to  com- 
pete in  every  field,  to  adopt  our  laws,  our  religion,  our  dress 
and  our  customs  even  to  those  of  di-unkenness  and  vagrancy. 
He  is  ready  to  become  acclimated,  civilized,  enfranchised. 
Christianized,  Americanized  or  Anglicized.  He  will  vote,  run 
for  office  or  boss  the  political  machine.  He  will  stump  the 
State  in  the  interest  of  monopoly  or  outrant  Kearny  on  the 
sand  lots.  In  the  exchange  of  the  Chinaman  for  the  Jap,  we 
have  swapped  the  itch  for  the  leprosy." 

The  San  Benito  Adcancr.  urges  the  farmers  to  haul  their  hay 
to  market  with  their  teams.  That  journal  says  :  "An  instance 
of  profit  can  be  found  in  the  Alliance  mule  team  which  deliv- 
ers flour  to  Santa  Cruz,  returns  to  Hollister  loaded  with  lum- 
ber, and  thence  to  Gilroy  with  grain.  Not  a  single  mile  is 
traveled  empty,  and  the  team  is  a  long  way  ahead  of  railroad 
rates.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  people  of  this 
valley  are  not  dependent  upon  the  railroad  company  for  mar- 
keting a  large  portion  of  our  produce.  There  is  no  use  in  whin- 
ing about  extortionate  freight  rates  and  doing  nothing  to  help 
themselves.  Put  the  teams  on  the  road  in  competition  with 
the  railroad,  and  rates  will  come  tumbling  down  (juicker  than 
even  a  friendly  Railroad  Commission  can  act.  The  pocket  of 
the  railroad  company  is  the  proper  thing  to  petition  to.  The 
intention  of  the  Grangers'  Union  to  burn  the  brick  for  their 
new  building  in  Hollister  resulted  in  a  cut  of  «1..50  per  thou- 
sand in  the  freight  rate  from  San  Jose.  Bricks  are  now 
freighted  from  San  Jose  for  $2  per  thousand.  In  this  parti(-u- 
lar  the  Union  saved  S4.50  in  freight  on  bricks  alone.  Thousands 
of  dollars  can  be  saved  in  the  freight  on  hay,  if  the  farmers 
will  only  help  themselves.  Ten  S-horse  teams,  each  hauling 
a  car-load  of  hay,  are  worth  more  than  a  petition  signed  with 
a  thousand  names." 


A  Farmer's  Views. 


Woodland  .^fait. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hall,  the  philosopher  of  Madison,  was  in  Wood- 
land on  Wednesday,  in  the  usual  serenity  of  his  well  poised 
mind.  He  is  of  that  school  of  thinkers  who  believe  largely  in 
"  personal  responsibility  "  as  against  the  theory  that  our  in- 
dividual misfortunes  are  traceable  to  fate,  luck,  or  govern- 
ment. In  conversation  with  a  representative  of  the  Mnil  he 
said : 

"  It  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  the  farmers  can  no  longer  place 
their  reliance  upon  wheat  raising.  We  cannot  compete  with 
the  cheap  lands  and  labor  of  the  Argentine  and  India.  We 
must  do  something  else,  and  be  right  quick  in  setting  about 
it.  On  the  low  lands,  or  where  there  are  irrigation  ditches, 
the  difficulty  is  easily  met;  fruit  and  stock  raising  is  easy  un- 
der such  circumstances.  But  situated  upon  high  laud,  as  I  am 
and  as  the  vast  number  of  farmers  are  in  California,  the  situ- 
ation is  more  serious. 

"  I  am  turning  my  attention  more  to  hogs.  Wolf  Levy  tells 
me  that  pork  is  going  down ;  that  the  threatened  drop  from  3 
to  2%  cents  has  actually  occurred.  How  can  that  be,  with 
pork  in  Chicago  at  4  cents  and  California  importing  annually 
over  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  Eastern  hams  and  bacon. 
Would  it  not  seem  that  the  California  farmer  should  have  the 
benefit  of  the  Chicago  market,  plus  the  freight;  Something 
is  wrong;  or  is  it  because  California  people  have  fancy  no- 
tions, and  imagine  that  all  their  provisions  must  wear  an 
Eastern  or  foreign  brand— must  be  imported— to  taste  good? 

"  Still,  I  believe  there  is  good  money  in  hogs  if  the  business 
is  managed  right.  I  will  sow  this  season  1.50  acres  to  barley, 
and  I  will  let  my  porkers  harvest  the  crop.  Along  in  May, 
when  the  grain  is  in  the  milk,  I  will  turn  them  in  and  let 
them  work  from  field  to  field,  finally  to))ping  off  on  hard  grain 
for  market." 

Mr.  Hall  thought  beets  could  be  grown  profitably  for  stock 
feed  on  the  high  lands.  The  pumpkin  would  also  make  a  fat- 
tening diet  for  cattle,  but  his  experience  was  that  about  the 
time  the  vines  were  in  a  lusty  condition  a  stripped  bug  got  in 
its  work  and  cleaned  up  the  whole  business. 

"Still,"  continued  Mr.  Hall,  "the  California  farmer  has  no 
right  to  kick  about  paying  his  taxes  when  he  wastefuUy  per- 
mits himself  to  be  careless  of  his  income  in  the  small  things 
of  the  farm.  Every  month  poultry  and  eggs  arc  shipjied  by 
the  carload  lots  into  this  State  from  the  o5,her  side  of  the 
Rocky  mountains.    It  is  all  wrong." 

Mr.  Hall  is  an  exemplar  of  the  successful  farmer.  He  is  a 
warm-hearted,  liberal  man  in  purse  and  heart,  yet  he  is  an 
uncompromising  advocate  of  economy — the  economy  which  re- 
fuses to  spend  more  than  comes  in.  It  is  his  pride  that  he  has 
always  kept  out  of  debt,  and  in  his  old  age  he  can  live  in  com- 
fort without  worry  on  his  mind  or  a  mortgage  on  his  farm.  A 
grandfather  twenty-two  times,  and  hoping  he  will  live  to  see 
this  record  doubled,  he  enjoys  in  his  declining  years  a  domes- 
tic happiness  ho  has  well  and  truly  earned.  Here  is  a  man 
whose  life  is  an  answer  to  the  question,  "  Is  Life  Worth  Liv- 
ing?" and  whose  presence  and  influence  are  a  sermon  that  all 
may  read  with  pleasure  and  with  profit. 


From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

The  reports  of  agricultural  hardship  in  England 
which  from  time  to  time  go  the  round  of  American 
newspapers  seem  not  to  be  exaggerated.  Things 
have  long  been  going  from  bad  to  worse  and  appear 
recently  to  have  culminated  in  something  very  like 
general  distress.  The  Mark  Lnnc  E.rpriKs — most  ex- 
act and  conservative  of  English  journals — sums  up 
an  exhaustive  review  of  the  harvest  year  as  follows: 

The  black  cloud  which  has  so  long  darkened  the  horizon  still 
hangs  over  the  British  farmer,  and  the  prospect  is,  if  any- 
thing, more  disheartening.  The  troubles  he  has  to  encounter 
at  home  by  reason  of  weather  adversities  are  bad;  but  they 
are  made  a  hundred  times  worse  by  foreign  competition,  which 
is  fast  driving  farming  out  from  among  the  industries  of  this 
country. 

The  gist  of  the  whole  trouble  lies  in  the  conclud- 
ing phrase.  Foreign  competition  is,  indeed,  driving 
farming  out  from  among  the  industries  of  Great 
Britain.  It  lays  down  wheat  from  America,  from 
India  and  from  Argentina  for  a  less  price  per  bushel 
than  the  English  farmer  can  produce  it;  it  lays  down 
wool  from  Australia  and  the  Andes  regions  cheaper 
than  it  can  be  grown  on  the  Scotch  hills;  and  so  all 
along  the  lines  of  agricultural  production  the  English 
farmer  finds  himself  at  a  disadvantage.  The  prog- 
ress of  invention  and  enterprise,  as  applied  to  both 
production  and  transportation,  has  had  much  to  do 
with  it;  but  over  and  above  these  factors  in  the  situ- 
ation, has  been  the  political  policy  of  the  country. 

Seventy-five  years  ago  England  was  an  agricul- 
tural country.  The  owners  of  her  soil  were  the  lords 
of  government  and  they  enforced  a  revenue  policy  by 
which  their  personal  and  class  interests  were  fully 
looked  out  for.  The  so-called  Corn  laws— in  other 
words,  a  system  of  tariff  rates  upon  agricultural  im- 
portations— stood  between  the  British  farmer  and 
foreign  competition.  But  about  this  time  there  was 
a  great  upgrowth  of  manufacturing  business,  and, 
along  with  it,  an  advance  in  the  power  of  capital  in 
the  form  of  money  and  commercial  affairs  as  distinct 
from  capital  in  the  form  of  land.  The  manufacturers 
wanted  cheap  raw  materials  and  cheaper  food  for 
their  operatives;  they  wanted  to  buy  wheat  and 
wool  and  miscellaneous  commodities  from  other 
countries  in  order  that  they  might  have  in  return  a 
market  for  the  produce  of  their  mills.  The  com- 
mercial companies  sought  by  the  same  means  to  pro- 
mote their  interests.  The  workingmen,  just  then 
coming  into  political  importance,  saw  their  own  in- 
terest in  more  work  and  cheaper  food.  The  result 
was  a  united  effort  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers, 
commercial  adventurers  and  factory  workers  for  re- 
peal of  the  corn  laws.  In  opposition  stood  the  aris- 
tocracy who  owned  the  lands  and  the  strictly  agri- 
cultural class  who  worked  them  as  tenants  and  la- 
borers. The  fight  was  long  and-  bitter;  in  the  end 
the  forces  of  manufacturing  and  commercial  industry 
proved  the  stronger.  Just  fifty  years  ago  the  Corn 
laws  were  repealed  and  England  set  out  upon  a  new 
policy  in  which  the  interests  of  her  land-owners  and 
farmers  were  suboi-dinatcd  to  those  of  her  capitalists 
and  merchants. 

At  the  time  the  change  was  made  its  ultimate  ef- 
fects were  not  seen.  Indeed,  if  they  could  have  been 
it  is  probable  that  opposition  to  it.  vigorous  as  it 
was,  would  have  been  even  stronger.  In  the  evolution 
of  society  it  seems  a  well-established  principle  that 
no  social  or  industrial  change  can  be  accomplished 
without  loss  and  suffering  to  proportion  of  the  people. 
It  is  probable  that  in  its  broadest  scope  the  tariff 
policy  of  England  has  been  for  the  greatest  good  of 
the  greatest  number;  this  certainly  is  the  prevailing 
opinion  in  that  country;  but  it  has  worked  a  fright- 
ful injury  to  agricultural  interests,  especially  dur- 
ing the  past  five  years,  when  the  effects  of  foreign 
competition  have  been  felt  with  unprecedented 
severity. 

In  a  way  the  English  farmers  have  not  until  now 
felt  the  full  force  of  the  adverse  policy,  for  declining 
prices  have  had  a  partial  compensation  in  reduction 
of  rents.  But  the  end  to  this  has  come  at  last,  since 
there  is  now  no  profit  in  agricultural  production, 
even  if  the  land  were  to  be  held  rent  free.  This 
leaves  the  class  of  tenant  farmers  no  course  but  emi- 
gration, and  it  sends  their  dependents — the  class  of 
agricultural  laborers — in  drove.*  to  the  parish  vvoi-l<- 
house. 

Another  effect,  in  which  Americans  will  have  less 


sympathy,  is  the  impoverishment  of  the  aristocratic 
land-owning  classs.  To  be  "rich  as  a  lord  "  used 
to  be  the  extreme  measure  of  worldly  prosperity; 
but  in  these  days  the  lords  of  England  are  compara- 
tively poor.  The  income  from  their  estates  has 
sunk  to  nothing,  while  their  taxes  are  greater  than 
in  earlier  times.  They  find  it  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  make  ends  meet;  and  in  spite  of  a  systematic 
economy  entirely  new  to  the  aristocratic  class,  each 
year  sees  accessions  to  the  list  of  lordly  insolvents. 
But  not  even  the  bankruptcy  court  speaks  so  loudly 
of  aristocratic  distress  as  the  reports  of  leases  and 
sales  of  old  estates.  Some  of  the  most  noted 
places  in  England  have  recently  been  sold  for  a  tithe 
of  their  former  value;  and  in  numberless  instances 
the  entailed  houses  of  hereditary  lords  are  under 
lease  to  those  who  pay  the  annual  rent  out  of  the 
profits  of  commercial  or  manufacturing  business. 


This  condition  of  affairs  has  left  the  lords  of  the 
British  realm — at  least  many  of  them — with  scarcely 
more  than  their  hereditary  castles  and  the  dignity 
of  their  hereditary  names  with  the  social  prestige 
attached;  and  these,  if  of  small  use  at  home,  seem  to 
be  of  marketable  value  and  in  steady  demand  in 
America  for  matrimonial  purposes.  Within  the  past 
few  years  there  have  been  a  score  or  more  of  marri- 
ages between  impoverished  but  titled  Britons  with 
rich  American  women.   All  that  a  broken  aristocrat 
has  to  do  is  to  borrow  enough  money  to  get  himself 
to  New  York,  where  he  speedily  picks  out  the  rich- 
est woman  in  the  marriageable  class  and  carries  her 
and  her  millions  off  to  refurnish  his  fallen  fortunes. 
Some  seven  or  eight  years  ago  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, after  a  long  career  of  dissipation,  found 
himself  bankrupt  in  fortune  and  in  health.    On  ac- 
count of  his  unspeakable  cruelties  his  wife  had  sought 
and  secured  a  divorce.  His  debts  were  pressing;  his 
ancestral  Castle  of  Blenheim  was  almost  a  ruin.  But 
he  had  his  coronet  and  with  this  he  succeeded  in  win- 
ning an  American  wife,  with  her  vast  store  of  Amer- 
ican dollars.    Her  first  drafts  were  to  pay  the  old 
Duke's  gambling  debts;  her  second  went  to  rebuild  and 
refurnish  Blenheim.    This  was  hardly  done  when  the 
Duke  died,  leaving  his  much-bettered  castle  and  his 
coronet  to  the  son  of  a  first  wife,  a  youth  now 
just  twenty-four  years  of  age.    Six  weeks  ago  this 
youngster — who  is  said  to  be  a  very  decent  sort  of  a 
fellow,  for  a  duke— landed  in  New  York  on  the  hunt 
for  a  rich  wife.    He  has  found  her  in  a  daughter  of 
the  house  of  Vanderbilt ;  and  with  her  a  fortune  of 
thirteen  million  dollars  in  American  gold.    In  the 
society  of  New  York  this  is  considered  the  greatest 
event  of  the  season,  and  the  papers  are  full  of  it. 
We  are  informed  daily  in  what  fabrics  and  colors  the 
duchess  to  be  arrays  herself ;  and  the  young  duke  can 
scarcely  blow  his  nose  without  it  being  telegraphed 
over  the  country.    But  let  us  look  at  the  matter  in 
the  light  of  the  plain  and  simple  facts  :    .Here  is  a 
young  man  of  twenty-four,  rich  in  the  dignity  and 
distinction  of  a  great  name  but  without  money  to 
keep  up  his  house  in  accordance  with  its  traditions. 
He  casts  about  for  a  rich  girl,  and  finding  her  straight- 
way "  arranges  "  a  marriage  with  as  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  ''settlements"  as  if  he  were  buying  an 
estate.     For  this  girl's  money  he  is  trading  his 
name  and  his  rank.    Can  there  be  conceived  a  more 
sordid  or  inherently  vulgar  transaction  ?    And  now 
as  to  the  woman  in  the  case:    She  is  but  a  girl — not 
quite  nineteen — and  still  under  the  instruction  of 
governesses.    She  probably  has  scarcely  been  con- 
sulted in  the  matter,  the  whole  affair  having  been 
managed   by   her   mother,    a   woman    whose  ex- 
travagance has  made  her  famous  and  who  for  society 
prestige  thus  sells  her  daughter  into  the  infamy  of  a 
sordid  marriage.   Viewed  from  (Mther  one  side  or  the 
othei-,  the  thing  is  vulgar  and  wicked  to  the  last  de- 
gree.   A  "  societv  "  which  smiles  and  approves  is 
not  worthy  of  the  American  name. 


Skatti-h,  September  IS.— It  is  estimated  by  Ezra  Meeker, 
the  leading  grower  and  shipper  of  hops  in  Washington,  that 
the  crop  will  not  be  more  than  half  that  of  former  years. 
There  will  be  picked  about  10,000  to  12,000  bales  west  and  8000 
to  10,000  bales  east  of  the  Cascades.  As  a  result  of  the  low 
price  growers  are  only  paying  7")  cents  a  box,  and  as  the  lice 
have  devoured  a  large  part  of  the  crop  and  the  pickers'  work 
is  increased  in  proportion,  tliey  are  having  dilflculty  in  secur- 
ing pickers.  Some  growers  who  pick  ripor  hops  and  have 
taken  good  care  of  the  vine  are  more  successful  in  securing 
labor,  but  they  have  paid  50  ceuts  per  100  pounds,  and  have 
now  raised  the  rate  to  60  cents. 
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Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
Sept.  25,  1895,  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 

STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  .  .. 

il   Seasonal  Raln- 
1   Last  Year  to 

rage  Seasonal  Raln- 
to  Date  

Maximum  Temperature 
for  the  Week  

Minimum  Temperature 
for  the  Week  
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64 

38 
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88 
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84 
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78 
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80 
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Fresno   
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88 

44 

Los  Angeles  
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94 
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>an  Diego  

05 

10 

88 

54 

iTuma  

.01 

.97 

.66 

■  100 

58 

Weather  and  Crops. 


the  Week  Ending 


Ki'port  of  the  State  Weather  Service  for 
•September  33d. 

The  following  crop  summary  is  issued  by  the  State 
Agricultural  Society  in  co-operation  with  the  United 
States  Weather  Bureau  : 

The  average  temperature  for  the  week  ending 
Monday,  September  23d,  1895,  was  as  follows  for  the 
places  named:  Eureka,  ,52°;  Fresno,  (i4°;  Indepen- 
dence. 58°;  Los  Angeles,  66°;  Red  Bluff,  62°;  Sacra- 
mento, 61°;  San  Francisco,  62°;  San  Luis  Obispo, 
62°;  and  San  Diego,  66°. 

As  compared  with  the  normal  temperatures  there 
were  heat  deficiencies  reported  as  follows  for  the 
places  named:  Eureka,  2°;  Fresno,  10°;  Los  An- 
geles. 3°;  Red  Bluff.  10°;  Sacramento,  8°;  San  Diego, 
1°;  while  at  San  Francisco  normal  conditions  as  to 
temperature  prevailed. 

There  was  no  rainfall  reported  from  any  station  as 
having  occurred  durii:g  the  week. 

As  compared  with  normal  precipitation  there 
were  deficiencies  shown  as  follows:  Eureka,  .11  of 
an  inch;  Fresno,  Sacramento  and  San  Francisco,  .07 
of  an  inch;  and  .14  of  an  inch  at  Red  Bluff.  Normal 
conditions  as  far  as  rainfall  was  concerned  prevailed 
during  the  week  both  at  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego. 

The  high  northerly  winds  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  week  was  very  beneficial  to  the  fruit  and 
raisin  dryers  in  central  California. 

The  week  can  therefore  be  classed  as  one  favora- 
ble in  its  climatic  conditions  for  the  crop  now  ma- 
turing and  being  gathered  and  dried. 

Sacramento  Valley. 

Teham.v  (Red  BluCf)— The  week  has  been  unprecedentedly 
cool  for  the  season.  The  ripening  and  drying  of  fruits  is 
greatly  retarded. 

Butte  (Palermo)— The  injury  to  grapes  from  the  recent 
rains  is  not  so  great  as  at  first  expected. 

Colusa  (Grand  Island) -Highest  and  lowest  temperatures 
78°  and  50°. 

ScTTER  (Yuba  City)  —  Since  the  recent  rainstorm  the 
weather  has  been,  in  a  measure,  very  favorable,  and  the  an- 
ticipated damage  to  fruit  and  late  crops  is  but  little  noticed. 
The  early  rains  had  one  good  effect  in  the  way  of  moistening 
the  rough  summer-fallowed  land,  and  as  soon"  as  possible  the 
farmers  began  harrowing,  with  good  results.  The  rain  wet 
the  ground  from  six  inches  to  over  one  foot  in  depth  and  plow- 
ing can  be  done  very  easily,  especially  on  summer  fallow. 
Records  of  similar  occurrences  in  the  past  varv,  but,  accord- 
ing to  a  careful  record  kept  by  J.  P..Onstott,  near  this  place, 
there  have  only  been  two  Septembers  in  the  past  twenty-five 
years  in  whit-h  an  inch  o''  rain  was  measured.  These "earlv 
rains  occurred  in  lS7(5and  1S81. 

Sack.. )« EXTo  (Polsoml— The  rains  caused  grass  to  take  on 
new  life  and  it  has  made  considerable  of  a  growth.  The  grape 
crop  suffered  no  material  damage  from  the  rains.  (Orange- 
vale)  -Grape  picking  and  packing  still  going  on.  Tokavs  fully 
one-third  spoiled  by  the  rains.  Hay  that  was  out  was  badly 
damaged.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  70°  and  4.'>°. 
(Sacramento)— The  average  temperature  during  the  week  has 
been  from  six  to  ten  degrees  below  the  normal,  the  highest 
and  lowest  being  78°  and  4(i°,  with  a  light  frost  reported  in 
the  country  on  very  low  and  moist  grounds.  All  crops  are  do- 
ing well. 

N»|>a  Valley. 

Nai'a  (Calistoga)— The  vinoyardists  are  right  in  the  midst 
of  grape  picking,  and  every  man  in  the  valley  is  at  work. 
Sonoma  \aUey. 

Sonoma  (Healdsburg)— But  very  little  damage  resulted 
from  the  recent  rains,  and  the  hop  pickers  are  very  busy  at 
the  present  time.  (Sebastopol)— No  injury  is  reported  to'anv 
crops  by  the  rain.  Prunes  will  all  be  on  the  trays  this  month 
Nearly  every  drier  will  be  busy  on  apples  for  the  rest  of  the 
season.  (Bennett  Valley)— The  showers  of  a  week  ago  did  but 
little  harm,  and  a  great  amount  of  good  bv  starting  the  grass 
and  making  green  feed  plentiful  for  poulti-y. 

•San  .loaquin  Valley. 

Sax  .loAQL-is  (Lodii  The  grape  crop  in  this  section  wa.s  not 
injured  by  the  late  rain  as  much  as  was  expected.  The  to- 
kays  do  not  seem  to  be  injured  at  all. 

Merced  (Livingston)-Harvestiug  is  over  in  this  section, 
and  the  farmers  are  preparing  for  winter  plowing.  The  rain 
of  ten  days  or  more  ago  did  no  damage  in  this  vicinity 

Fresno  (Eastou;— The  weather  since  the  rain  has 'been  ex- 
cellent for  i-aisin  curing  despite  the  dewv  nights  The  pack- 
ing houses  are  all  in  operation  and  arc  putting  una  p>-ettv  fair 
article  of  rai.sins.  There  are  still  a  few  peaches  and  pears 
laid  out  to  dry.  ( Fresno i— Splendid  drying  weather  prevailed 
dunng  the  past  week.    Raisins  are  curing  nicely  and  vine- 


yardists  are  busily  employed  emptying  trays  into  the  sweat- 
box.    Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  8.5°  and  48°. 

TrLARE  (Lime  Kiln)— The  weather  has  been  very  cool, 
which  has  been  beneficial  to  citrus  trees,  irrigation  of  which 
is  nearly  over  for  the  season.  Raisin  men  would  like  to  see 
it  a  little  warmer  for  the  successful  drying  of  their  crops  be- 
fore more  rain  comes.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  88° 
and  60°. 

Southern  California. 

Santa  Barbara  (Carpenteria) — Some  of  the  farmers  have 
their  beans  cut  and  piled.  We  are  now  having  much  sun- 
shine, which  is  just  what  is  needed  in  curing  the  crop.  Na- 
ture .seems  to  have  done  her  best  this  season  to  benefit  the 
farmer. 

Ventura  (Ventura) — Continued  favorable  weather  for  har- 
vesting beans. 

Los  Angelb.s  (Los  Angeles)  —  The  past  week  has  given 
clearer  and  cooler  weather.  Fruit  drying  is  about  over,  ex- 
cept raisin  making.  Farmers  are  waiting  for  rain,  so  fall 
work  can  be  done.  All  summer  crops  are  about  gathered. 
Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  81°  and  48°. 

San  Bernardino  (Downey) — The  walnuts  of  this  section 
are  ripening  two  weeks  earlier  than  common.  They  are  now 
commencing  to  drop  and  are  hulling  nicely.  The  nuts  are 
large  and  are  of  a  superior  quality.  The  young  trees  coming 
into  bearing  will  swell  the  total  output  to  something  quite 
respectable. 

Prune  Making  in  Ventura. 


The  Canned-Fruit  Trade. 


We  find  in  the  Ventura  Frei,  Frixx  an  account  of 
prune  curing  on  Supervisor  K.  P.  Grant's  ranch 
about  a  half  mile  west  of  Xordhoff.    He  has  the 
Anderson  prune  dipper,  with  combined  hopper  and 
spreader.    The  return  flue  furnace  as  put  up  at  the 
factory  proved  to  be  unsatisfactory,  not  furnishing 
a  continuous  supply  of  boiling  lye  water,  is  being 
necessary  to  stop  work  to  get  the  lye  water  in  the 
caldron  up  to  the  boiling  point.  Mr.  Grant  has  made 
an  improvemeni  on  the  original  plan  by  changing 
the  coil  of  pipe  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  caldron 
by  taking  the  tire  grate  out  and  placing  the  coil  of 
pipe  in  its  place,  i)lacing  the  fire  on  the  coil  of  pipe 
instead  of  under  it,  which  proves  a  success,  furnish- 
ing boiling  water  as  desired.    The  fire  being  started 
on  the  coil  of  pipe,  the  heated  water  rises  to  the 
caldron,  and  the  cold  water  descends  through  the 
coil.    As  the  water  is  forced  through  the  coil,  it 
insures  a  very  high  even  temperature  in  the  caldron, 
so  that  no  matter  how  many  prunes  are  in  the  dip- 
ping net  the  water  remains  at  the  boiling  point, 
thoroughly  cutting  every  prune,  and  doing  away 
entirely  with  the  "  bloaters,"  which  have  heretofore 
been  a  source  of  great  loss  to  the  prune  grower. 
The  benefit  of  this  uniform,  continuous  heat  will  be 
appreciated  by  all  growers  of  prunes.    In  twenty 
minutes  from  the  time  the  fire  is  started  the  water 
commences  to  boil,  and  continues  as  long  as  the  fire 
is  kept  up,  allowing  the  dipping  to  proceed  at  the 
rate  of  120  pounds  per  minute,  and  with  a  very  small 
amount  of  hard  oak  stove  wood,  estimated  at  about 
one-eighth  of  a  cord  per  day.    Mr.  Grant  justly 
claims  this  to  be  a  valuable  improvement  and  desires 
that  all  prune  growers  should  know,  and  be  bene- 
fitted by  it,  as  he  realizes  that  every  saving  that  is 
possible  must  be  utilized  if  the  California  prune 
growers  are  to  compete  successfuly  with  foreign 
importations. 

Mr.  Grant  was  fortunate  in  securing  R.  T.  Bart- 
lett  for  superintendent,  who  has  had  considerable 
experience  in  fruit  drying.  The  prunes  are  brought 
from  the  orchard  in  boxes  of  sixty  pounds  each,  and 
run  through  the  Hamilton  fruit  grader,  passing 
a  spray  of  water  under  a  heavy  pressure,  cleaning 
the  fruit  from  leaves  and  dirt,  then  dipped  into  boil- 
ing lye  water,  where  they  remain  for  a  few  seconds, 
from  which  they  are  raised  and  dropped  into  the 
bucket  in  the  rinsing  vat,  which  is  furnished  with 
hot  water  by  a  coil  pipe  on  the  side  of  the  fire  box. 
The  hot  water  rises  and  the  cold  descends,  being 
furnished  under  pressure,  giving  a  continual  circula- 
tion, and  having  an  overflow  pipe  insuring  a  con- 
tinual supply  of  pure  hot  water  for  rinsing,  which 
leaves  no  trace  of  the  lye  on  the  fruit;  then  raised 
and  dropped  into  the  hopper,  and  onto  the  tray, 
which  is  given  a  few  shakes,  spreading  the  fruit 
perfectly.  This  post  keeps  two  men  very  busy.  The 
product  averages  about  two  thirds  of  No.  1  grade, 
and  will  evidently  command  the  highest  market 
price. 

New  Roads  and   Road  Laws. 


Cutting  Packing  Co.,  of  this  city,  have  in  their 
circular  of  September  21st  this  allusion  to  the 
canned  fruit  trade: 

Domestic  trade  has  been  at  a  standstill  for  the  past  thirty 
days,  there  being  scarcely  any  new  business  done,  except  des- 
ultory territorial  orders.  Shipments  to  the  East  were  largelv 
delayed  until  after  September  M,  the  date  of  the  taking  ef- 
fect of  redmied  freight  rate.  A  great  manv  contracts,  how- 
ever, are  still  held  for  .shipments  at  a  later  date. 

There  has  been  little  movement  in  apricots  beyond  con- 
tracts taken  early  in  the  season,  and  there  is  doubtless  a 
carry-over  of  standards. 

The  pack  of  free  peaches  has  been  considerably  curtailed 
from  that  of  '04,  especially  that  on  water  g(x>ds.  for  which  one 
or  two  packers  only  have  taken  any  orders;  these  have  re- 
sulted quite  as  disastrously  as  might  have  been  expected,  the 
buyers  in  many  cases  rejecting  them  on  account  of  claimed 
poor  quality.  This  result  can  always  be  expected  on  a  falling 
market,  and  but  little  sympathy  can  be  extended  to  those 
who  have  depreciated  the  quality  and  reputation  of  California 
fruits  by  packing  such  trash. 

There  is  considerable  shortage  of  cling  peaches,  and  there 
will  doubtless  be  no  carry-over. 

Pears  are  in  light  supply,  and  there  should  be  an  earlv  ad- 
vance in  their  value. 

Plums  are  quite  plentiful,  and  there  is  probablv  a  carry- 
over. 

There  has  been  no  additional  export  trade,  although  ship- 
ments of  early  contracts  are  going  forward  rapidly.    It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  reported  short  crop  of  apricots  iti  Europe 
has  affected  the  California  market.    The  immense  crop  ol*' 
green  fruit  at  all  Eastern  points  has  had  a  very  depressing^' 
effect  on  values  all  around  and  caused  an  almost  complete  ce»-o 
sation  of  business.    It  is  entirely  problematical  whether  the;'- 
total  pack  for  the  season  will  equal  or  exceed  that  of  "lU.  but  " 
the  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  it  will  figure  considerably 
less.    We  are  led  to  believe  this,  and  if  there  is  anything  in 
actual  stocks  to  affect  the  market,  there  should  be  an  advance 
within  a  reasonable  period.   The  bottom  appears  to  have  beeo 
reached  on  all  varieties  and  qualities,  and  there  can  hardly  be 
any  change  except  for  the  better.     No  dealers,  either  domes-rT 
tic  or  foreign,  appear  to  have  purchased  heavily,  and  there  isl 
no  large  carry-over  here  of  even  undesirable  varieties. 

Tomatoes  are  doing  better — that  is  to  sav.  there  is  a  littlel 
demand  from  all  points.  The  pack  will  be  one  of  the  smallestj 
for  several  vears.  and,  at  the  extremelv  low  prices  ruling,] 
should  go  off  freely. 


A  New  Book  on  Irrigation. 


A  neat  handbook,  which  will  be  of  much  assistan 
to  new  settlers  in  California,  is  one  just  pub!i,«hed  b 
Orange  .Tudd  Co..  entitled  "Irrigation  and  Fan  " 
ing."    The  writer  is  Lute  Wilcox  of  Colorado.  Tl 
book  has  312  pages  and  0.^  illustrations. 

This  book  is  primarily  written  for  and  adapted 
our  western  farmers  and  farms,  but  is  equally  vala 
able  to  farmers  in  the  south  and  and  other  sectioni 
of  the  country.    It  is  divided  into  20  chapters,  eacl 
of  which  is  a  complete  and  exhaustive  but  condensed' 
treatise  on  its  special  topic.    The  concluding  portions 
of  the  book  give  an  admirable  review  of  the  common 
law  of  irrigation  and  a  glossary  of  irrigation  terms. 
The  other  chapters,  each  based  on  the- best  experi- 
ence, practice  and  .science,  are  on    the  following 
topics  :  Advantages  of  irrigation,  relation  of  soils  to 
irrigation,  treatment  of  alkali,  water  supply,  cam 
construction,  reservoirs  and  ponds,  pipes  for  irrigi 
tion  purposes,  flumes  and  their  structure,  duty  an 
measurement  of  water,  methods  of  applying  water,' 
irrigation  of  the  garden,  irrigation  for  the  orchard, 
the  vineyard  and  small  fruits,  all  about  alfalfa,  wind- 
mills and  ])umps,  devices,  appliances  and  contriv 
ances,  subirrigation  and  subsoiling. 

The  book  will  be  supplied  by  the  Pacific  Rura 
Press,  at  $2  per  copy,  postpaid. 

Treatment  for  Mange  in  Horses. 

To  THE  Editor: — Will  you  kindly  have  .vour  veterinary  sur 
geon  write  me  a  recipe  for  mange  in  a  horse!  Sfbscribkr. 
Piru,  Ventura  Co. 

ANSWER  BY  PR.    E.   J.   CREELY,   P.   V.  S. 

Take  soluble  creolin,  1  part;  whale  oil.  3  parts;  oil' 
rosemary,   1  part;  mix;  rub  in  well  after  washing 
with  C.  P.  soap;  eive  internally  some  good  tonic  and 
stop  grain  fpedin<?. 


to^ 
"rfi 


Many  Californians  who  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing General  Roy  Stone,  the  good  roads  apostle  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  during  his  visit  to  Cali- 
fornia last  winter,  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  a  book  by 
him  on  his  favorite  theme  which  has  been  recently 
published  by  the  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.  The  title  is 
!  New  Roads  and  Road  Laws,"  a  handsomely  printed 
and  illustrated  duodecimo  of  166  pai^es.  It  is  full  of 
information  about  the  practical  features  of  the  good- 
road  movement,  with  clear  descriptions  of  what  has 
been  done  and  how  it  has  been  done,  so  that  others 
may  be  guided  to  similar  accomplishments.  The 
compilation  of  the  road  laws  of  the  different  States 
is  a  most  acceptable  portion  of  the  book.  The  book 
will  prove  a  valuable  aid  in  good-road  work,  and  its 
low  price  is  an  important  factor  to  that  enti.  It  can 
be  ordered  from  the  Pacific  Ri'ral  Press  at  the 
price  of  $1  per  copy  postpaid. 


San  Jose,  September   24. — Overland  shipments 
from  San  .lose  last  week  were  the  heaviest  recorded 
in  any  week  during  September.    The  total  amount 
was  4,639,300  pounds,  as  compared  with  3.931.230* 
for  the  corresponding  week    of   last  year.  The! 
heaviest  shipments  were  of  canned  and  dried  fruits,] 
those  of  thi^  former  being  1.413,490  pounds,  against! 
696,590  pounds  during  the  same  week  last  year,  andj 
of  dried  prunes  1,969,040,  against  532,185  pounds. 
The  figures  of  the  shipments  of  the  past  few  weeks 
show  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  dried  fruit  will  be 
moved  much  more  rapidly  than  last  year.  Ship- 
ments of  green  fruit,  dried  apricots  and  wine  are 
decreasing. 

Bakbrspield  f'aUfdniian:  It  is  not  generally  known  how 
much  fertilizer  a  crop  of  apples,  pears  or  grapes  will  remove- 
froni  the  soil,  so  the  following  statement  by  Professor  J.  W. 
Field  of  the  Pacific  Experimental  Station  is  of  interest.  An 
acre  of  apples  producing  360  bushels  removes  from  the  soil  34 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  2  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  and  'M  pounds 
of  potash,  all  valued  at  7.").  An  acre  of  pears  yielding  :!.'tt 
bushels  removes  10  pounds  of  tiitrogen,  .'5  pounds  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  14  pounds  of  potash,  total  value  of  *:!  «().  Grapes  har- 
vesting 81C0  pounds  per  acre  contain  i:i  pounds  nitr.igen,  5 
pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  -2  pounds  of  pntash,  worth -^-'Mil. 
Of  peaches  the  report  was  not  complete,  but  the  yield  per 
acre  was  S3o  bushels,  containing  S  pouuds  of  phosphoric  ai'id 
and  10  pounds  of  potash.  These  figures  show  plainly  prepon- 
derance of  pota.sh.  Potash  may  be  .supplied  in  cullonseed  hull 
ashes  and  w(K>d  ashes,  and  bones  and  animal  matter  are  also  a 
valuable  fruit  fertilizer. 
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Fertilizing  Orange  Trees. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  superceded  the 
old  form  of  "Report  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture" with  a  "  Yeai'book,"  which  does  not  attempt 
to  detail  the  operation  of  the  department,  but  rather 
to  present  essays  on  topics  of  especial  importance 
and  interest.  la  the  first  issue  of  this  new  series 
there  is  an  article  on  the  effect  of  soil  fertilization  on 
the  orange,  a  deduction  from  Florida  experience, 
which  naturally  will  interest  many  Californians.  We 
shall  extract  those  portions  which  seem  to  depend 
least  upon  local  conditions  in  Florida  and  are  there- 
fore besi.  titted  for  comparison  with  California  ob- 
servation and  practice.  The  statement  is  by  H.  J. 
Webber,  an  assistant  in  the  division  of  vegetable 
pathology. 

Fertilizing  for  Growth  and  Fruit. — Primarily  the 
orange  grower  desires  to  know  how  to  fertilize  so  as 
to  stimulate  either  growth  or  fruit  production. 
With  oranges,  as  with  many  other  agricultural 
plants,  one  may  fertilize  in  such  a  manner  that  ex- 
cessive growth  is  stimulated  at  the  expense  of  fruit 
production.  A  strong  nitrogenous  fertilizer  results 
usually  in  much  growth  and  little  fruit.  This  seems 
to  be  particularly  true  if  the  ammonia  is  added  in  an 
organic  form.  While  trees  are  young  it  is  probably 
well  to  favor  the  growth  of  wood  principally,  but  at 
an  age  of  seven  or  eight  years  from  the  bud,  the 
tree,  if  it  has  grown  properly,  will  have  attained 
sufficient  size  to  begin  to  produce  a  fair  quantity  of 
fruit.  It  should  then  be  given  a  slightly  modified 
fertilizer,  containing  more  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  and  less  nitrogen,  to  stimulate  fruit  production 
as  much  as  possible.  The  so-called  chemical  manures 
appear  to  be  much  more  active  in  stimulating  fruit 
production  than  organic  manures. 

Effect  on  Quality  of  Fruit. — The  experience  of  many 
orange  growers  indicates  that  the  quality  of  the 
fruit  may  be  largely  controlled  by  fertilization.  As 
oranges  are  purchased  vei-y  largely  on  their  appear- 
ance and  quality,  this  becomes  an  important  con- 
sideration in  manuring.  Many  intelligent  growers 
are  coming  to  believe  that  the  best  results  can  be 
obtained  by  giving  the  trees  an  application  of  that 
element  only  which  seems  to  be  lacking,  and  not 
using,  as  the  majority  do,  a  complete  fertilizer,  in 
definite  proportions,  regardless  of  whether  all  the 
elements  are  needed  by  the  plant  or  not.  If  it  can 
be  determined  by  the  appearance  of  the  tree  and 
fruit  what  element  is  lacking,  this  would  seem  to  be 
the  most  rational  way  to  fertilize. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  by  careful 
study  pathological  characters  induced  by  starvation 
might  be  found,  which  would  serve  to  indicate 
clearly  the  lack  of  any  particular  element.  Some 
growers  claim,  to  be  able  to  recognize  these  charac- 
ters now,  and  are  fertilizing  largely  on  this  modified 
plan,  taking  advantage  of  what  we  might  call  the 
sign  language  of  the  tree.  Some  of  these  characters 
will  be  mentioned  below  under  the  consideration  of 
the  different  elements  used. 

Effect  on  Soil  Mnixture. — In  fertilization  at  least 
two  factors  must  usually  be  considered,  the  element 
of  plant  food  supplied  and  the  effect  of  this  upon  the 
soil  as  aiding  it  in  supplying  the  plant  with  moisture. 
The  heavy  application,  in  late  fall  or  early  spring,  of 
of  an  organic  manure,  like  blood  and  bone,  which  is 
extensively  used  in  Florida,  is  liable  to  lead  to  in- 
jurious effects  during  the  spring  drought,  if  the 
trees  are  on  high  and  dry  land.  On  the  other  hand, 
such  soils  might  be  ameliorated  by  using  substances 
which  attract  water  and  increase  the  surface  tension 
of  soil  moisture.  Nitrogen,  for  instance,  used  in  the 
form  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and  potash,  in  the  form  of 
kainit,  would  tend  to  draw  up  the  subsoil  moisture 
and  probably  aid  largely  in  supplying  the  necessary 
moisture  during  this  trying  season.  The  use  of  or- 
ganic manures,  on  the  contrary,  would  only  exag- 
gerate the  damage  produced  by  drought.  If  groves 
are  on  very  moist  land,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in 
Florida,  where  the  necessity  is  to  lessen  the 
moisture  rather  than  to  increase  it,  some  form  of 
organic  manure,  as  muck  or  blood  and  bone,  might 
be  found  of  benefit. 

Effect  of  Fertilizers  on  the  Orange  ia  Health. — The 
elements  which  need  to  be  supplied  in  fertilization 
to  most  Florida  orange  groves  are  nitrogen,  potas- 
sium and  phosphorus;  or,  using  the  terms  in  which 
they  are  expressed  in  most  analyses  of  fertilizers, 
ammonia,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  The  applica- 
tion of  lime  would  also  prove  of  benefit  to  many 
groves.  Probably  no  clement  of  plant  food  used  in 
the  fertilization  of  orange  groves  should  be  more 
carefully  considered,  with  respect  both  to  form  and 
quantity,  tlian  nitrogen.  It  is  the  most  costly  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  dangerous  element  to  use, 
as  excessive  applications  are  liable  to  result  in  ex- 
tensive dropping  and  s])litling  of  the  fruit  or  in  the 
production  of  the  serious  disease  known  as  die-back, 
whicli  will  be  discussed  below. 

Effect  of  X it rogev. — A  grower  may  with  consider- 
able certainty  determine  by  the  appearance  of  his 
trees  the  condition  of  his  grove  in  respect  to  the 


supply  of  nitrogen  available  in  the  soil.  An  abun- 
dance of  nitrogen  is  indicated  by  a  dark  green  color 
of  the  foliage  and  rank  growth.  The  fruit  shows  the 
effect  of  an  abundance  of  nitrogen  by  being,  in  gen- 
eral, large,  with  a  comparitively  thick  and  rough 
rind.  If  the  trees  have  a  yellowish  foliage,  with 
comparitively  small  leaves,  and  show  little  or  no 
growth,  there  is  probably  a  lack  of  nitrogen.  In 
this  case  there  is  but  little  fruit  formed,  and  that 
formed  is  small  and  usually  colors  early.  If  the  tree 
is  starving  from  a  lack  of  nitrogen,  the  foliage  will 
become  very  light  yellow  and  sparse,  and  the  small 
limbs  will  die,  as  will  also  the  large  limbs  in  extreme 
cases.  If  the  starvation  is  continued,  no  fertilizer 
being  added,  the  tree  will  finally  die  back  nearly  to 
the  ground  and  probably  die  out  entirely.  The  ex- 
treme symptoms  of  general  starvation  from  lack  of 
all  elements  are  probably  nearly  the  same.  The 
nitrogen  used  in  fertilization  is  commonly  derived 
from  mineral  or  organic  sources.  Of  the  former, 
sulphate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  of  soda  are  the 
forms  most  used;  of  the  latter,  muck,  dried  blood, 
blood  and  bone,  cottonseed  meal,  tankage,  fish 
scrap,  stable  manure,  etc.,  are  the  forms  most  com- 
monly employed. 

Stable  Manure  of  Doubtful  Ftility. — Barn  manure  is 
largely  used  by  many  growers,  who  still  hold  to  the 
tradition  that  chemical  manures  are  injurious  to  the 
plants.  The  benefits  of  barn  manure  in  an  orange 
grove  are  in  serious  question.  The  fruits  produced 
by  nitrogen  from  this  source  are  usually  large, 
coarse,  thick-skinned,  with  abundant  rag,  and  of  in- 
ferior flavor.  If  barn  manure  is  used — and  most 
growers  have  a  limited  quantity  and  desire  to  use 
what  they  have — it  should  be  spread  over  the  grove 
lightly,  so  that  each  tree  receives  only  a  small 
amount.  Where  such  manure  is  depended  upon  as 
the  main  element  of  fertilization,  liberal  dressings  of 
potash  should  be  occasionally  applied;  this  will  tend 
to  correct  the  evils  of  an  overbalanced  nitrogenous 
fertilizer.  What  has  been  said  as  to  the  effect  of 
barn  manure  on  the  quality  of  fruit  applies  equally 
to  the  effects  produced  by  muck,  cottonseed  meal, 
blood  and  bone,  tankage,  etc. 

In  general,  organic  fertilizers  do  not  stimulate 
fruiting  to  the  same  extent  as  the  mineral  fertilizers. 
It  is  probably  better  econonny  to  apply  such  fertil- 
izers to  annual  crops,  cereals,  garden  truck,  etc. 

Mineral  Nitrogen. — The  mineral  nitrogen  manures, 
nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  apparently 
stimulate  production  of  fruit  more  than  organic 
manures  and  yet  promote  a  fair  general  growth. 
The  fruit  produced  by  fertilization  with  these  salts, 
used  in  correct  proportions  with  the  other  elements 
which  it  is  necessary  to  apply,  is  usually  of  good 
quality,  being  solid,  juicy  and  rich,  with  thin  skin 
and  little  rag.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  has  the  effect, 
growers  testify,  of  sweeting  the  fruit  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  as  to 
the  correctness  of  this  view,  but  why  it  is  so  re- 
mains in  question.  The  sweetening  is  probably  more 
marked  if  there  is  a  slight  deficiency  in  potash.  The 
use  of  very  large  quantities  of  either  sulphate  of 
ammonia  or  nitrate  of  soda  may  result  disastrously, 
acting  as  "  chemical  poison,"  killing  the  trees  out- 
right and  causing  them  to  throw  off  their  leaves. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  has  been  very  widely  used 
among  orange  growers.  Nitrate  of  soda  has  been 
but  little  used  thus  far,  but  is  apparently  growing 
in  favor.  Its  insecticide  and  water-attracting  prop- 
erties are  probably  much  greater  than  those  of  sul- 
phate of  ammonia. 

Potash  Fertilizers. — In  fertilizing  the  orange,  potash 
is  most  frequently  used  either  in  the  form  of  the  sul- 
phate or  of  wood  ashes.  While  sulphate  of  potash 
has  been  most  widely  used,  there  is  apparently  little 
evidence  that  it  is  superior  to  other  forms.  Muriate 
of  potash,  containing  the  equivalent  of  about  50  per 
cent  of  actual  potash,  the  form  probably  most  used 
in  the  apple  and  peach  orchards  of  the  North,  has 
been  little  used  in  orange  groves.  Apparently  those 
who  have  used  this  form  have  obtained  uniformly 
good  results.  Kainit,  or  German  Potash  salt,  which 
is  a  crude  double  salt  of  magnesium  sulphate  with 
calcium  chloride,  containing  the  equivalent  of  from 
12  to  14  per  cent  of  actual  potash,  is  a  form  much 
used  in  Northern  orchards  and  is  promising  for  use 
in  orange  groves.  Its  very  active  effect  in  increas- 
ing the  surface  tension  of  the  soil  moisture  and  thus 
attracting  water  to  the  trees,  might  make  it  an  ex- 
cellent form  to  add  in  early  spring  to  aid  the  plant 
in  withstanding  the  spring  drought,  which  is  so  fre- 
quently injurious  to  the  orange  tree,  and  sometimes 
fatal  to  the  fruit  crop.  Growers  not  supplied  with 
facilities  for  irrigation  would  undoubtedly  find  it 
profitable  to  consider  carefully  points  of  this  nature 
in  fertilization.  The  noticeable  effect  of  potash  on 
the  orange  tree  appears  to  be  its  aid  in  completing 
and  maturing  the  wood.  Apparently  an  insufficient 
amount  of  potash  is  shown  by  an  excessive  growth 
of  weak,  immature  wood,  which  does  not  harden  up 
as  winter  approaches  and  is  liable  to  be  injured  by 
frost. 

An  abundance  of  potash,  in  the  form  of  sulphate  of 
potash  or  tobacco  stems,  is  said  by  many  growers 
to  produce  excessively  sour  fruit.  That  potash  is 
very  necessary  in  fruit  production  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  fruit  contains  a  large  percentage  of 
this  element.    An  average  of  fifteen  analyses  of  dif- 


ferent varieties  of  Florida  oranges  shows  52.05  per 
cent  to  be  about  the  usual  amount  of  potash  in  the 
ash  of  the  orange  fruit.  The  ash  in  these  fifteen 
analyses  averaged  0,916  per  cent,  or  less  than  1  per 
cent  of  the  total  weight  of  the  fruit. 

Pho.y>horic  J(vV/.  —  Phosphoric  acid,  which  is  a  very 
necessary  element  of  fertilization  on  Florida  orange 
lands,  is  mostly  used  in  the  form  of  dissolved  bone- 
black,  acidulated  bone  or  phosphate  rock,  soft  phos- 
phate, raw  bone,  guano,  etc.  The  immediate  effect 
of  phosphoric  acid  on  the  orange  tree  and  fruit  is 
little  understood.  Several  intelligent  growers  claim 
to  be  able  to  recognize  the  effect  of  phosphorous 
starvation  by  the  ajjpearance  of  the  new  growth  of 
leaves.  If  these,  when  they  first  push  out  or  while 
they  are  still  young  and  tender,  present  a  slightly 
variegated  appearance,  mottled  with  light  and  dark 
green,  it  is  claimed  that  they  are  suffering  from 
lack  of  phosphorus,  and  that  if  a  liberal  application 
of  some  soluble  phosphate  is  applied  this  appearance 
may  be  checked.  If  this  can  be  shown  to  be  true  it 
will  prove  a  valuable  index  to  the  available  quantity 
of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  soil.  A  similar  appearance 
may,  however,  appear  in  light  cases  of  the  so-called 
"  frenching,"  a  disease,  or  probably  more  properly 
a  symytom  of  disease,  which  is  not  uncommon. 
Phosphorus  starvation,  it  is  true,  may  have  some 
effect  in  inducing  this  disease. 


THE  FIELD. 


Bean  Growing  in  Ventura  County. 


Extracts  from  a  paper  by  J.  B.  Alvokd  at  Ventura  Farmer's 
♦  Institute. 

Climate  and  Soil. — Success  in  growing  beans,  as 
in  anything  else,  requires  hard  work,  care,  judg- 
ment and  foresight.  Of  course  the  first  considera- 
tion of  the  would-be  bean  grower  must  be  soil  and 
climate,  and  happy  for  us  whose  lives  are  cast  in  the 
coast  region  of  Ventura  we  have  the  ideal  climate, 
and  in  many  sections  the  ideal  soil,  for  the  growth 
of  most  varieties  of  what  are  known  as  commercial 
beans.  A  cool,  humid  atmosphere,  without  summer 
rains,  seems  to  be  just  what  is  needed  for  all  ordi- 
nary varieties,  and  absolutely  indispensable  to  the 
profitable  growth  of  the  Lima  bean,  X'entura  coun- 
ty's most  characteristic  product. 

So,  if  one  gets  within  ten  or  fifi,een  miles  of  the 
coast — the  nearer,  of  course,  the  better — he  cannot 
mistake  as  to  the  climate.  But  in  the  selection  of 
soil  he  must  be  more  careful.  A  deep,  rich,  sandy 
loam  is  to  be  preferred,  though  the  bean  adapts  itself 
to  almost  any  soil  except  a  cold,  wet  or  strong  alkali 
soil.  Trying  to  grow  beans  on  such  is  labor  lost. 
But  with  favorable  weather  and  proper  tillage  beans 
can  be  found  growing  thriftily  both  on  the  most 
shifting  ''blow-sand"  and  on  stiff,  black  adobe,  and 
of  course  on  all  soils  of  intermediate  mixture. 

Rotation  of  Crops. — It  has  been  the  practice  since 
beans  have  been  lai'gely  grown  in  this  county  to 
plant  them  year  after  year  upon  the  same  ground. 
While  in  most  countries  such  a  practice  would  be 
almost  ruinous  it  does  not  seem  to  have  any  marked 
effect  here,  a  proof  of  the  marvelous  fertility  of  our 
soil.  Rotation  of  crops  seems  to  have  been  hardly 
considered  as  an  advantage  to  beans,  but  its  effects 
on  other  crops  have  in  some  instances  been  astonish- 
ing. Barley  following  beans  or  corn  has  been  known 
to  yield  two  and  a  half  tons  per  acre.  A  field  sown 
to  alfalfa  and  pastured  for  several  years  was 
planted  to  lima  beans;  the  yield  was  2000  pounds 
per  acre.  Potatoes  planted  on  bean  ground  will 
yield  150  sacks  per  acre  this  year.  These  facts 
point  to  rotation  of  crops  as  desirable  and  in  time 
necessary  here  as  elsewhere. 

Preparation  of  Soil. — Beans  leave  the  ground  so 
clean — that  is,  if  it  has  been  kept  clear  of  weeds — 
that  plowirg  is  not  first  necessary  to  other  cultiva- 
tion, in  other  cases  as  it  is  in  preparing  for  a  crop 
of  beans.  But  after  a  crop  of  beans  has  been  re- 
moved, preparations  for  the  next  begin  soon  after 
the  first  rains.  The  first  thing  in  that  case  should 
be  to  carefully  cut  the  ground  over  with  a  straight 
knife  or  to  thoroughly  chisel  it  to  kill  the  first  crop 
of  weeds.  This  should  be  kept  up  till  the  middle  of 
January,  when  the  ground  should  be  well  plowed, 
then  aUernately  chiseled  and  harrowed  till  the  first 
of  May.  This  is  the  regular  practice  of  the  most 
successful  growers  that  T  know  of.  Of  course,  cir- 
cumstances of  weather  and  soil  will  necessarily 
cause  some  farmers  to  modify  this  order  of  work, 
but  it  is  generally  the  most  approved  way.  Some 
exceedingly  good  crops  of  beans  have  been  grown 
without  plowing  at  all.  Deep  plowing  is  in  favor 
with  some,  but  one  of  the  best  crops  ever  grown  in 
Ventura  county  was  on  ground  plowed  only  four 
inches  deep  in  March.  It  is  my  opinion  that  deep 
plowing,  especially  in  a  very  wet  season,  causes  a 
tendency  to  an  overgrowth  of  vine  at  the  expense  of 
the  crop  in  the  sack.  But  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  ground  should  be  as  thoroughly  pulverized 
as  possible  without  tramping  the  ground  too  hard. 
Herein  is  the  great  advantage  of  a  goid  chisel  culti- 
vator, that  it  always  lifts  the  soil  after  it  has  been 
firmly  pressed  by  the  horses'  feet  in  passing  over  it. 
Time  of  Planting. — There  is  still  some  difference 
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of  opinion  about  the  best  time  to  plant,  especially 
the  lima  bean,  but  nearly  all  growers  have  aban- 
doned the  idea  of  planting  earlier  than  the  1st  of 
May.  As  a  rule  beans  will  make  a  better  growth 
and  a  heavier  crop  planted  from  the  10th  "to  the  20th 
of  May  than  earlier,  but  on  account  of  the  danger  of 
early  rains  in  harvest,  most  farmers  try  to  finish 
planting  lima  beans  by  the  15th.  But  whether 
early  or  late  a  period  of  hot,  clear  weather  should 
be  waited  for  and  the  farmer  be  prepared  for  it  by 
having  seed  and  planter  in  perfect  readiness. 

If,  then,  the  ground  has  been  kept  moist  close  to 
the  surface,  a  shallow  planting  of  40  to  45  pounds 
per  acre  will  insure  a  good  stand.  If  all  grow,  this, 
in  my  opinion,  is  too  much  seed,  but  some  are  imper- 
fect, and  as  we  cannot  in  California  stop  to  turn 
the  eyes  all  down,  some  will  grow. 

One  thing  must  be  carefully  observed,  that  is,  in 
about  two  days  the  farmer  must  go  out  and  paw  up 
the  ground  in  a  hundred  or  more  places  in  the  field 
to  see  if  they  are  growing.  He  need  not  turn  the 
beans  back  into  the  ground,  as  one  fellow  did,  think- 
ing they  were  doing  wrong  to  come  up  that  way,  but 
the  pawing  seems  to  be  necessary,  at  least,  we  all 
do  it. 

It  is  generally  believed,  or  rather  believed  by 
some  close  observers,  that  the  lima  bean  does  better 
in  rows  running  north  and  south. 

There  may  be  something  in  this  as  the  runners 
are  somewhat  protected  from  the  prevailing  west- 
erly wind.  1  should  certainly  think  it  is  a  good 
thing  in  shifting '■  blow-sand,"  as  the  sand  follows 
the  furrows  made  by  the  seed  drills  if  the  rows  run 
parallel  with  the  direction  of  the  wind.  After  the 
beans  are  well  up,  it  is  well  to  cultivate  the  gro^^nd 
as  soon  as  possible  as  long  as  any  weeds  appear  till 
the  crop  has  occupied  too  much  of  the  ground  for 
further  horse  work.  There  will  then  be  no  necessity 
for  much  hoeing. 

Prof/nss  (if  f/if  Crop. — The  farmer  has  now  done 
his  share.  Nature  must  do  the  rest  till  harvest.  If 
there  is  not  a  "hot  spell  "  intervening,  he'll  get 
more,  otherwise  less.  If  the  previous  winter's  rains 
have  been  abundant,  there  is  a  reasonable  certainty 
of  an  abundant  reward  for  the  toil  and  expense 
of  the  previous  month.  The  "bogie "  of  the  bean 
man  during  this  period  is  a  "hot  spell  "  which  is 
liable  to  occur  at  any  time  during  August  or  Sep- 
tember. All  varieties  except  limas  are  usually 
ripened  and  safe  from  the  danger  before  the  hot 
spell  comes,  but  limas  are  often  full  of  green  pods, 
that  shrivel  and  drop  off  after  hot  weather,  thus 
greatly  reducing  the  final  yield. 

From  the  beginning  of  harvest  till  the  beans  are 
finally  sacked  and  sorted  in  the  granary  or  warehouse 
is  of  course  the  period  of  greatest  anxiety,  of  the 
whole  year.  Work  should  be  prosecuted  with  great 
vigor  but  it  is  well  to  make  haste  slowly  in  thresh- 
ing limas. 

The  heaviest  rains  known  in  the  bean  harvest  have 
done  scarcely  more  injury  to  beans  than  has  thresh- 
ing them  before  they  were  properly  cured.  It  is  not 
necessary  nor  safe  to  defer  cutting  and  piling  limas 
till  the  vines  are  dead.  In  fact  on  the  best  bean 
lands  limas  are  found  in  all  stages  of  gi-owth  from 
the  unopened  flower  bud  to  ripe  dry  leaves.  So  every 
farmer  uses  his  judgment  and  cuts  limas  when  he 
thinks  it  unsafe  to  wait  longer. 

Tlircsliiny. — Threshing  should  begin  only  as  soon  as 
all,  or  very  nearly  all  the  beans  are  well  cured  as 
green  leaves  crushed  in  the  machine  or  by  the  horses' 
feet  in  tramping  and  crushed  with  dust  spoil  the 
appearance  of  the  beans  in  the  sack  and  must  be 
by  hand  removed  picking  at  great  expense. 

Threshing  formerly  done  by  tramping  is  now 
mostly  done  by  machines  the  same  as  other  grain, 
and  in  skilled  hands  the  machine  does  better  work 
than  is  usually  done  by  tramping,  except,  perhaps, 
that  more  beans  are  left  in  the  straw. 

In  suitable  weather  tramping  is  a  less  expensive 
method  than  by  machinerj'  but  there  is  far  greater 
danger  from  sudden  storms  of  rain,  as  beans  on  the 
tramping  floor  are  in  the  worst  possible  shape  in  wet 
weather.  Beans  in  the  field  can  stand  an  inch  or 
two  of  rain  without  much  injury,  if  allowed  to 
thoroughly  dry  before  threshing.  Hut  beans  wet  on 
a  tramping  floor  while  mixed  with  pulverized  leaves 
are  irreparably  damaged,  being  stained  and  heated 
before  it  is  possible  to  clean  them.  Every  farmer 
who  tramps  out  his  beans  should  be  provided  with 
sheets  of  canvas  sufficient  to  cover  all  unwinnowed  or 
sacked  beans  liable  to  be  left  out  during  a  shower. 
Tramping  is  a  tedious  process  but  it  has  some  ad- 
vantages. It  is  the  resource  ever  at  hand  to  meet 
the  exacting  charges  of  machine  owners.  And  be- 
sides, during  extreme  dry  weather  beans  can  be 
tramped  well,  the  pods  being  dry  and  brittle  while 
the  vines  are  still  green  and  tough,  a  condition  in 
which  a  machine  cannot  work  in  them  at  all.  The 
energetic  farmer  can  thus  often  secure  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  crop  before  a  machine  could  thresh  theni 
even  if  he  could  get  it.  So  it  will  probably  be  many 
years  before  tramping  is  entirely  abandoned. 

To  insure  the  most  ready  sale  at  best  prices, 
every  farmer  should  have  the  reputation  of  putting 
his  beans  in  the  sack  foi"  sale  in  thoroughly  sound  and 
clean  condition,  even  by  hand  picking  if  necessary. 
A  dirty  lot  of  beans  from  any  locality  makes  suspi- 
cions of  all  the  product  of  that  place. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Marketing  Our  Dairy  Products. 


Extracts  from  au  essay  by  I...  Tumasisi,  manager  of  the  Dairymen's 
Union  at  the  Dairymen's  Convention. 

Washington,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  will  soon 
produce  sufficient  butter  for  home  consumption. 
With  the  closing  up  of  the  outlets  mentioned,  there 
is  only  one  door  open  for  our  surplus,  and  that  is  the 
Eastern,  and  especially  the  New  York  market,  but 
to  complete  with  the  first-class  butter  makers, 
educated  and  trained,  our  dairymen  must  advance 
in  knowledge. 

The  creamery  is  the  only  salvation  for  the  Cali- 
fornia dairy  industry.  Dairymen  should  make  up 
their  minds,  the  sooner  the  better,  to  concentrate 
their  milk  and  cream  into  large,  first-class  cream- 
eries, furnished  with  the  best  appliances  for  manu- 
facturing, and  with  scientific  processes  for  the  fer- 
mentation and  ripening  of  cream.  The  large  co- 
operative creamery  is  not  only  a  public  benefactor, 
but  is  an  educational  institution.  It  controls  the 
handling  of  the  milk  from  the  time  it  leaves  the  cow 
until  it  is  ready  for  the  market.  It  enables  the 
dairyman  to  know  exactly  what  its  product  sells  for, 
and  prevents  speculation  to  a  large  extent.  It  in- 
culcates system  into  every  household  within  the 
scope  of  its  influence.  The  creamery  educates  the 
public  taste  to  a  higher  standard,  and  one  of  the 
first  things  a  first-class  creamery  teaches  its  patrons 
is  the  good,  old  and  very  important  maxim,  "Clean-  ! 
liness  is  next  to  godliness."  The  creamery  or  the 
combination  of  creameries  that  will  be  in  a  position 
to  put  up  a  carload  of  uniform,  fancy  butter  on  24 
hours'  notice,  will  be  in  position  to  secure  a  broader 
field  for  action,  and  first-class  creamery  goods  will 
be  the  greatest  help  to  clear  our  butter  market  of 
the  surplus  at  any  given  time.  The  butter  trade  and 
commerce  of  to-day  imperatively  demand  uniformity. 

The  States  of  New  York  and  Illinois,  with  an  area 
of  105,820  square  miles,  have  2,(!50,68()  milch  cows, 
and  California,  with  an  area  of  158,800  square  miles, 
has  only  1139,030  milch  cows.  Is  there  any  reason 
why  Califonia  should  not  be  one  of  the  leading  dairy 
States? 

Why  has  our  butter  been  lower  in  price  in  this 
market  than  the  same  grade  in  other  markets  of  the 
country?  Is  it  not  entirely  our  own  fault?  The 
stonecutters  or  glassblowers  of  this  State  will  not 
take  it  upon  themselves  to  find  a  market  for  the 
dairymen's  product.  The  Dairymen's  Union  is  doing 
its  best,  but  it  cannot  secure  the  desired  result  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  dairymen  at  large. 

The  decay  and  ruin  of  a  people  go  with  the  belief 
that  a  home  market  is  all  sufficient  for  their  product. 
Our  market  for  several  years  has  been  clogged  up 
with  butter,  and  it  has  been  a  disgrace  to  the  whole 
butter  market.  With  the  advantage  that  nature  has 
bestowed  upon  us;  with  a  soft  winter  climate;  with  a 
ittle  forethought  and  business  sagacity,  the  dairy 


and  other  Eastern  markets  began  to  show  a  better* 
feeling,  owing  to  the  general  cleaning  up  of  storage 
stock,  and  the  light  arrival  of  fresh  goods  from  local 
points.    This  placed  that  market  in  such  condition 
that  we  could  pack  stock  and  forward  to  that  market 
to  be  disposed  of  without  sustaining  much  loss,  if 
any.    When  our  representative  offered  fresh  Cali- 
fornia goods  to  New  York  merchants,  he  found  it 
was  impossible  to  sell  excepting  that  the  sale  be 
closed  upon  examination  of  goods  after  delivery. 
The  reason  for  this  was  due  to  the  shipments  of 
goods  made  to  the  New  York  market  in  former 
years  by  San  Francisco  butter  speculators  being  of 
such  inferior  quality  that  it  created  a  false  impres- 
sion, causing  a  doubt  as  to  our  being  able  to  produce 
a  superior  article  at  all.    Consequently,  the  Dairy- 
rnen's  Union  undertook  to  put  matters'  in  a  difTerent 
light,  and  during  the  month  of  February  made  a 
shipment  of  high  grade  creamery  stock  to  New 
York,  as  we  wished  to  introduce  this  stock  in  a 
proper  manner.    We  ordered  the  California  repre- 
sentative to  put  the  same  through  an  exchange  and 
have  an  official  inspector's  certificate  for  each  in- 
dividual creamery's  stock.    This  was  done  and  we 
immediately  found  that  it  had  the  desired  eH'ect  inas- 
much as  the  particular  manner  in  which  butter  is 
graded  upon  that  market  went  to  prove  to  the  cream- 
erymen  and  dairymen  of  this  State  that  they  were 
only  beginning  to  get  their  stock  in  any  kind  of 
marketable  shape. 

Ohjictioux  to  Valifornia  Butter. — A  few  of  the  com- 
ments uf)on  the  first  shipment  of  butter  made  to 

that  market  were  about  as  follows:    "Lot  No.  , 

improperly  salted.    Short  line.    Lot  No.  ,  fishy 

flavor,  thought  to  be  caused  by  inferior  salt,  also 
improperly  worked."  What  is  meant  by  "short 
line"  is,  anything  less  than  100  tubs  is  considered  a 
short  line,  and  invariably  brings  less  upon  that 
market  than  what  is  called  a  line,  which  is  100  tubs 
or  more.  These  communications  having  been  for- 
warded to  us,  we  found  it  expedient  to  make  the 
creameries  acquainted  with  the  same,  and  wired 
them  immediately  to  that  effect.  Upon  receipt  of 
the  next  shipment  of  butter  which  we  desired  to 
market,  our  official  report  denoted  the  stock  graded 
as  Firsts,  so  that  in  two  shipments  we  were  able  to 
advance  the  quality  of  our  creamery  goods  from 
seconds  and  thirds  to  firsts. 

But  we  found  further  opposition  to  our  butter. 
This  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  great  deal  of  prej- 
udice was  shown  in  all  Eastern  markets  against 
California  butter.  An  inferior  grade  to  the  stock 
which  was  being  shipped  from  here,  received  from 
Elgin,  was  being  offered  upon  that  market  and  sold 
at  one  per  cent  more  than  our  stock,  owing  to  this 
prejudice.  We  did  not  rest  at  this,  but  continued 
to  make  shipments  to  that  market,  insisting  upon 
our  goods  being  placed  whether  the  New  York 
wholesalers  oared  to  take  hold  of  them  or  not.  and 
by  the  time  we  had  placed  in  the  neighborhood  of  ten 
carloads  of  butter  upon  the  Eastern  market,  our 
goods  became  so  well  represented,  and  were  so  well 
liked  that  we  found  buyers  coming  this  way  from 
that  market.  We  did  at  one  time,  owing  to  the 
prestige  which  we  had  gained,  make  sale  to  one  in- 


men  can  keep  our  markets  clear  during  the  season,  i  dividual  firm  of  over  *30, 000  worth  of  butter,  all  of 


Any  surplus  when  the  outlet  is  closed  can  be  packed 
in  storage  until  the  dairymen  can  profitably  market 
it,  and  this  can  only  be  done  bv  co-operation. 

From  reliable  statistics  we^  find  that  $2,000,000 
were  sent  East  last  year  for  ham,  bacon  and  lard; 
nearly  $1,000,000  for  condensed  milk  and  cream; 
$1,000,000  for  butter  and  cheese;  while  another  million 
was  sent  to  France.  Switzerland  and  Holland  for 
cheese.  Thus  $5,000,000  was  sent  out  from  Cali- 
fornia in  one  year  never  to  return,  to  import  dairy 
produce,  all  of  which  and  more  could  well  be  pro- 
duced here. 

.S/iijDiieiits  iif  Biitter  to  //if  East. — In  .lanuary,  1895, 
butter  prices  began  to  decline;  because  of  heavy 
receipts  of  fresh  and  the  large  amount  of  old  remain- 
ing throughout  the  State.  By  the  first  of  February 
the  increase  demanded  an  outlet.  Heretofore  the 
northern  coast  territory  has  been  looked  to  in  such 
an  emergency,  but  it  was  found  that  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington and  British  Columbia  were  fully  supplied  from 
local,  Canadian  and  Australian  sources,  and  that 
Portland  was  compelled  to  export  to  California. 
Thus  we  were  left  without  our  usual  market  for  the 
surplus  butter,  and  it  became  necessary  to  send  a 
representative  to  New  York  to  place  it. 

When  the  representative  arrived  there  he  found 
the  market  in  a  very  bad  condition,  being  heavily 
supplied  with  storage  stock  which  the  merchants 
were  endeavoring  to  dispose  of  at  any  price,  so  as  to 
relieve  themselves  and  make  au  opening  for  new 
goods.  Consequently,  when  storage  stock  was  offered 
by  the  California  representative,  on  that  market, 
lie  received  nothing  but  discouragement  the  mer- 
chants there  knowing  that  if  they  received  any  con- 
signment of  California  storage  butter  under  the 
existing  conditions  of  the  market,  values  would 
further  depreciate.  Nevertheless,  storage  stock 
was  shipped  to  that  market  in  care  of  this  represen- 
tative, for  certainly  had  the  stock  remained  upon  the 
California  market  prices  here  would  have  declined 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  transportation  charges 
could  not  be  obtained  for  them. 
During  the  latter  part  of  February  the  New  York 


which  was  shipped  by  that  firm  to  the  Chicago  market, 
and  is  at  the  present  time  held  in  storage  there  for 
the  purpose  of  being  placed  upon  Change  at  such 
time  as  a  profit  is  apparent. 

The  principal  object  of  the  Dairymen's  Union  in 
shipping  these  goods  to  the  Eastern  market  was 
for  the  purpose  of  not  only  opening  up  a  field  for  the 
future,  but  also  to  remove  such  surplus  stock  from 
San  Francisco;  also  prove  to  our  Eastern  competi- 
tors that  we  can  manufacture  an  article  that  would 
remove  their  prejudice  against  our  goods,  and 
although  there  was  no  apparent  profit  in  the  goods 
that  were  shipped,  at  the  same  time  the  beneficial 
result  is  apparent,  and  it  is  having  a  decided  effect 
upon  the  San  Francisco  market.  Thus,  the  stock 
which  was  shipped  to  the  East  by  the  Dairymen's 
Union  is  in  itself  the  direct  cause  of  this  market 
being  somewhat  cleaned  up  of  surplus  goods,  and  it  is 
evident  that  an  agreeable  surprise  awaits  the  dairy- 
men, as  there  is  no  question  but  that  all  old  stocks, 
(and  in  fact  all  packed  descriptions  of  butter)  will  be 
disposed  of  previous  to  the  opening  of  another  season, 
consequently  giving  them  a  clean  market  upon 
which  to  place  their  goods  for  sale  at  such  time. 

^4  Siwnss/ii/  Sliipmeiit. — Had  it  not  been  for  the 
creameries  in  operation  in  this  State  at  the  present 
time,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  us  to  have 
placed  any  stock  whatever  upon  the  Eastern  market 
and  derive  any  benefit  from  the  same.  For  instance, 
we  received  a  wire  from  the  New  York  market  ask- 
ing for  a  carload  of  strictly  fancy  creamery  butter, 
and  stipulating  the  time  in  which  the  same  should  be 
shipped  at  96  hours.  We  made  answer  to  the  same 
by  stating  that  the  goods  could  be  shipped  at  a 
stated  price  in  the  stipulated  time,  and  having 
received  a  wire  in  acceptance,  we  immediately  com- 
municated with  our  several  difl'ereut  creameries  and 
obtained  the  carload  of  butter,  which  left  San 
Francisco  some  six  hours  earlier  than  the  time 
mentioned.  Had  we  been  compelled  to  secure  this 
butter  from  individual  dairymen,  it  would  have  taken 
us  at  least  four  or  six  weeks  to  have  toade  up  the 
carload  of  sufficiently  high  grade  goods  to  make  the 
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shipment,  and  then  the  same  would  not  have  been  in 
straight  lines. 

We  further  found,  by  making  ourselves  acquainted 
with  the  Eastern  market,  that  enormous  quantities 
of  butter  are  being  shipped  to  foreign  ports  from  the 
said  markets,  which  virtually  ought  to  be  shipped 
from  California.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
trade  in  China  and  Japan.  Vei'y  little  if  any  of  the 
butter  shipped  there  is  forwarded  from  this  State. 

Stocks  that  can  be  shipped  from  here  to  Eastern 
points  during  the  months  of  February  and  March,  are 
very  much  superior  to  the  stock  manufactured  in  the 
East  at  that  time  of  the  year,  and  would  undoubted- 
ly find  ready  sale  and  remove  all  prejudice  against 
California  goods  is  a  short  time. 

After  winding  up  the  business  relations  for  the 
year  with  Eastern  merchants,  the  Dairymen's  Union 
was  pleased  to  receive  the  following  communication: 

'•  Mr.  L.  Tomasini,  Mnnnger  Dairjimcn'' x  Union,  San  Frati- 
n>ro,  r'n!.— Dear  S;r  :  Since  j'our  stock  was  placed  upon  this 
market  the  past  few  months,  the  standing  of  the  Dairymen's 
Union  is  simply  the  best,  and  they  are  looked  upon  here  as  the 
leading  house  in  California,  and  this  is  not  only  so  in  this  city, 
but  in  all  Alantic  cities.  I  am  constantly  inquired  of  as  to 
the  output  of  California  in  both  butter  and  cheese,  and  it  is 
growing  on  the  people  here  that  it  will  not  be  many  years 
before  California  will  be  a  large  factor  in  the  annual  output  of 
these  articles,  and  the  introduction  of  these  articles  in  the 
East  by  the  Dairymen's  Union  had  more  to  do  with  these  en- 
quires than  all  others  combined.  Your  representation  here  on 
'Change'  went  a  long  way  toward  opening  up  an  Eastern 
market  for  the  future. 

As  to  the  quality  of  the  goods  from  your  institution,  I  want 
to  say  this,  that  with  the  exceptions  of  two  cars,  the  stock 
was  the  finest  ever  offered  here  at  the  season  of  the  year  that 
they  came.  The  make  of  nearly  all  the  goods  was  fine,  and 
the  package  just  what  was  wanted.  The  principal  fault  in  the 
two  cars  in  question,  was  a  fishy  flavor.  Yours  very  truly, 
(Signed)         J.  A.  North,  300  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y." 

Conclusions  froin  Ahore. — The  dairymen  must  manu- 
facture better  goods  by  concentrating  their  capital 
stock  into  creameries.  The  creameries,  as  a  joint 
body,  must  endeavor  to  produce  an  article  that  will 
give  satisfaction  to  any  and  all  consumers  in  any 
locality,  and  at  such  times  and  in  such  quantities  as 
is  necessary.  It  also  remains  for  the  creamerymen 
to  place  their  goods  with  such  parties  as  will  en- 
deavor to  secure  an  outside  market  for  the  same, 
for  previous  to  the  first  of  this  year,  the  only  avail- 
able market  seemed  to  be  the  State  of  California. 
The  northern  territory  has  practically  closed  its 
doors  upon  California,  because  they  manufacture 
sufficient  stock  for  home  consumption,  and  in  many 
instances  sufficient  for  export  trade. 

The  advancement  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
dairy  industry  the  past  three  years,  or  since  the 
Dairymen's  Union  has  been  in  existence,  is  sufficient 
proof  in  itself  to  guarantee  that  a  more  beneficial 
result  can  be  obtained  by  the  aid  of  the  creamerymen 
in  the  concentration  of  their  forces. 

Through  the  efforts  and  instrumentality  of  the 
Dairymen's  Union  and  Dairy  Associations,  a  law  was 
passed  to  prevent  the  inundation  of  our  market 
with  oleomargarine.  The  prevention  of  this  importa- 
tion has  created  a  general  demand  for  our  surplus 
pickled  roll,  which  is  fast  cleaning  up.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  new  year— for  the  first  time  in  the  past 
three  or  four  years — will  find  us  with  a  market 
cleared  of  all  rancid  butter  and  but  ferine,  both 
Eastern  and  California,  thus  assuring  us  of  a  better 
market  and  a  more  prosperous  season. 


Export    Dairy   Markets   of   the  Pacific 
Countries. 


By  Prof.  E.  J.  WficKSON  of  the  State  University  at  the  Dairy- 
men's Convention. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  cheese  product  of  central 
New  York  became  so  large  that  local  markets  were 
oversupplied  and  an  outlet  was  found  in  shipments 
to  Great  Britain.  This  foreign  opportunity  proved 
so  ample  that  not  only  was  cheese  production  ex- 
tended immensely  in  New  York  and  Ohio,  but  Canada 
also  entered  the  lists  and  has  now  exceeded  the  Em- 
pire State  in  the  art  which  it  borrowed  from  it. 

Twenty  years  ago  "Western  butter"  was  a  by- 
word in  the  great  Eastern  cities;  it  could  hardly  be 
sold  except  to  the  bakers.  But  at  that  time  the 
dairy  industries  centering  at  Elgin  were  beginning 
to  exert  their  progressive  influence,  and  the  result 
we  now  see  in  the  great  creamery  interest  of  the 
Northwest. 

Whdf  Dairi/nifn  IIuii'  Dom-  In/  Ori/aiilziition. — The 
whole  history  of  the  dairy  industry  of  the  United 
States  is  full  of  striking  instances  of  what  dairymen 
have  accomplished  in  the  promotion  of  their  own  in- 
terests by  intelligent,  aggressive,  co-operative  effort 
and  organization.  Nor  is  this  progressive  character 
peculiar  to  the  dairy  interests  of  the  United  States; 
it  is  characteristic  of  the  dairy  interest  everywhere. 
Unquestionably,  the  dairy  interest  is  one  of  the  most 
energetic,  progressive  and  strikingly  successful  of 
all  the  varied  occupations  of  mankind.  Look  for  a 
moment  at  the  dairy  history  of  Denmark.  The  last 
report  of  the  Danish  State  Dairy  Councilor  (as 
quoted  by  Prof.  F.  W.  Woll  in  Ilomil's  Dniryman  for 
August  30,  1895)  shows  that  up  to  1884  Denmark  was 


a  grain-exporting  country.  There  was  an  excess 
exportation,  {.  e.,  exportation  over  and  above  the 
importation,  of  28,600,000  pounds  of  butter  200,000 
to  300,000  live  hogs  and  about  25,000,000  pounds  of 
pork.  The  exports  of  grain  were  strongly  on  the 
dechne,  while  the  excess  importation  of  bran  and  oil 
cakes  had  increased  to  200,000,000  pounds  annually. 
Ten  years  later  we  find  that  the  exports  of  grain 
have  greatly  decreased  at  the  same  time  as  wheat 
and  other  cereals  have  been  imported  in  increasing 
quantities,  and  the  annual  excess  importations  of 
bran  and  oil  cakes  have  reached  400,000,000  pounds. 
The  product  of  the  co-operative  creameries  has,  in 
connection  with  an  increasing  consumption  of  but- 
terine  (about  20,000,000  pounds  annually),  increased 
the  excess  exportation  of  butter  so  that  it  reached 
91,000,000  pounds  in  1893-94,  and  at  the  same  time 
there  was  an  excess  exportation  of  82.600  hogs  and 
93,500,000  pounds  of  hams  and  bacon.  Thus  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Danish  exports  in  excess  of  imports 
have  increased  more  than  .300%  in  ten  years,  by 
virtue  of  the  aggressive,  organized,  co-operative  ac- 
tion of  dairy  producers. 

Finding  New  il/cfr/v/.s.— Evidently  California  as  she 
comes  upon  a  condition  of  production  in  excess  of 
local  needs  has  the  example  of  all  dairy  history  that 
she  must  take  hold  with  a  will  and  push  her  produce 
into  new  markets.  Experience  also  shows  that 
tnarkets  can  be  developed.  It  is  not  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  substituting  our  butter  and  cheese  for  that 
made  elsewhere;  the  problem  is  to  win  the  patronage 
of  those  who  do  not  know  or  appreciate  how  desir- 
able a  food  first-class  dairy  products  really  are.  The 
British  workingman  did  not  know  thirty'^ years  ago 
how  rich  and  sustaining  a  food  American  cheese 
could  be.  He  soon  learned  it  when  the  cheese  was 
pressed  upon  his  attention,  and  he  now  consumes  it 
by  the  million  boxes.  He  might  never  have  found 
out  how  good  it  was  if  American  producers  had  not 
sent  representatives  to  England  to  press  the  product 
into  public  notice  and  at  the  same  time  to  learn 
what  forms  and  styles  would  best  please  the  con- 
sumers. 

Iltiir  Other  IntcrcKts  Arc  Ail rii iic.iil . — It  IS  evidently 
desirable  that  California  dairy  producers  should  now 
undertake  some  well  planned  and  organized  effort  to 
exploit  the  possible  markets  for  dairy  products  in 
the  countries  bordering  upon  our  Pacific  ocean. 
Whatever  should  be  done  in  pushing  California  goods 
at  the  East  at  such  times  as  our  favoring  climate 
gives  us  advantages,  it  is  very  desirable  that  the 
Pacific  islands  and  continental  shores  should  be 
closely  examined  and  our  products  made  known  in  an 
enterprising  manner.  This  is  the  way  wide-awake 
Californians  in  other  lines  of  production  proceed. 
We  read  frequently  in  our  papers  of  prominent  mer- 
chants or  manufacturers  going  to  Japan  and  China 
or  to  Hawaii  for  their  health,  and  by  watching  statis- 
tics of  exports  we  see  afterward  that  these  traveling 
invalids  must  have  "  '-ustled  "  pretty  lively  in  spite 
of  their  delicate  condition.  See  how  the  California 
flour  trade  has  been  pushed  in  the  Orient,  where  we 
were  told  that  rice  was  the  only  grain  acceptable  to 
the  people.  And  there  is  now  in  Japan  a  very  dis- 
tinguished Californian,  and  why  is  he  there?  Japan 
proposes  to  spend  the  vast  indemnity  which  China 
will  pay  her  in  securing  the  finest  navy  in  the  world. 
The  Californian  knows  that  and -he  goes  to  sell  Cali- 
fornia-made warships.  This  is  the  way  to  do  busi- 
ness. The  California  dairyman  must  take  a  hint 
wherever  there  is  one. 

Orinitiil  Oiitlrfs. — It  seems  likely  that  there  will  be 
notable  changes  in  the  character  of  many  countries 
upon  the  Pacific  seaboard  in  the  immediate  future. 
It  rather  looks  as  though  the  old  world  of  history 
might  become  a  new  world  of  progress.  The  greater 
these  changes  are,  the  more  valuable  will  become 
California's  position  as  an  export  country  of  high- 
class  food  products.  We  cannot  afford  perhaps  to 
rest  our  future  on  cheap  products:  but  products  con- 
centrating high  value,  like  dairy  goods  and  preserved 
fruits,  will  enrich  our  people  and  we  can  produce  a 
vast  amount  of  them.  Concerning  the  effect  of  the 
late  war  upon  trade  with  China,  Mr.  T.  R.  Jernigan, 
U.  S.  Consul  at  Shanghai,  has  just  written  to  our 
State  Department  these  significant  words: 

It  is  alike  creditable  to  both  .lapan  and  China  that,  in  the 
adjustment  of  their  difficulties,  the  liberal  spirit  of  commerce 
was  recognized  as  a  potential  and  essential  factor  in  the 
friendship  of  nations.  Whatever  of  martial  prowess  may  be 
claimed  as  the  trophy  of  the  war,  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
which  supplant  hostile  banners  in  Asiatic  seas  with  the  en- 
signs of  advancing  commerce  will  carry  greater  blessings  to 
mankind  and  shine  in  history  with  more  enduring  luster.  A 
decided  opening  has  been  made  in  the  ojjposing  wall  of  Chinese 
conservatism,  and  a  widening  market  may  be  expected  for 
Western  productions.  It  may  be  said  that  China  is  the  great 
undeveloped  country  of  the  world,  and  that  new  develop- 
ments, attended  with  profit,  await  well-directed  enterprises 
in  this  Empire. 

With  special  reference  to  the  development  of 
Japan,  Mr.  Jernigan  says: 

The  future  of  Japan  is  evidently  that  of  a  manufacturing 
nation.  The  enterprises  of  her  business  classes  are  seen  in 
every  port  of  the  Empire ;  and  with  their  looms  and  factories, 
they  commendably  aspire  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  vast 
Asiatic  population.  Commercially,  .Ippan  is  map])ing  nevif 
avenues  for  her  products,  establishing  banks  at  all  the  lead- 
ing ports  of  the  world,  nationalizing  her  trade  as  does  the 
Saxon,  and  identifying  herself  with  those  civilizing  agencies 


which  internationalize  and  belt  the  world  with  a  community 
of  interests. 

Unquestionably,  as  these  great  Asiatic  nations 
take  their  places  in  the  world's  progress,  their  tra- 
ditional foods  will  lose  their  hold  upon  the  people. 
They  will  learn  the  desirability  of  dairy  products 
which  are  now  almost  unknown  to  them.  They  will 
need  the  strengthening  foods  of  the  white  race  if 
they  are  to  undertake  competition  with  that  race. 
They  are  not  able  to  produce  for  themselves  any  con- 
siderable supply  of  those  foods.  Their  teeming 
millions  are  not  fitted  to  undertake  such  lines  of  pro- 
ductian  nor  do  their  crowded  countries  afford  room 
for  them.  If  they  advance,  as  they  now  plan,  in  the 
manufacturing  arts  for  which  they  seem  best  fitted 
and  situated,  they  will  become  great  food-consuming 
nations,  as  Great  Britain  now  is,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
impossible  that  our  coast  may  find  on  the  east  coast 
of  Asia  a  market  for  dairy  goods  such  as  Denmark 
finds  in  England.  It  is  clear  that,  if  any  such  course 
of  affairs  proceeds,  California  has  the  choice  position 
and  natural  adaptations  for  the  line  of  production 
indicated. 

NpMrcr  Pacific  Ports.— B\it  it  is  not  alone  the  possi- 
bility in  Asia  which  should  receive  the  attention  of 
California  dairy  producers.  The  development  of  the 
Pacific  shores  of  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America 
is  proceeding,  though  with  less  sensational  features. 
All  these  countries  are  advancing  from  their  earlier 
and  ruder  civilizations.  In  all  of  them  American 
and  European  capital  is  pushing  enterprises  of  va- 
rious kinds.  The  same  is  true  of  the  islands  of  the 
sea.  The  progress  of  Hawaii  is  likely  to  be  rapid, 
and  may  be  closely  allied  to  our  own  State.  Hawaii 
is  now  one  of  our  best  dairy  customers  in  the  Pacific, 
and  her  progress  means  more  trade  for  us,  although 
she  is  able  to  conduct  some  dairy  production  for  her- 
self. My  contention  is  that  the  dairy  producers  of 
California,  through  some  organized  "effort  of  their 
own,  should  have  the  whole  line  of  the  Pacific  coast 
of  islands  and  continents  carefully  and  systematically 
inquired  into.  Perhaps  something  could  be  secured 
at  once  if  this  Association  of  California  Dairymen 
should  request  the  Secretary  of  State  to  issue  to 
American  Consuls  in  Pacific  countries  inquiry  cir- 
culars covering  the  points  of  information  which  this 
association  might  suggest.  This  has  been  done  sev- 
eral times  for  our  fruit  growers  and  important  in- 
formation has  been  secured.  Besides  this,  the 
association  might  appoint  a  standing  committee  to 
follow  all  available  lines  of  inquiry  which  they  could 
discover.  Still  further,  our  exporting  merchants 
could  render  very  valuable  help  through  their  corre- 
spondents in  all  the  countries  indicated,  and  would 
doubtless  do  so  if  their  interest  were  earnestly 
asked.  It  is  clear  enough,  I  think,  that  our  dairy 
producers  must  get  under  motion,  just  as  dairymen 
have  so  often  successfully  done,  if  they  are  to  master 
the  present  situation  in  our  dairy  affairs.  The  Cali- 
fornia dairy  interest  is  now  in  the  finest  condition  to 
"get  left,"  as  the  saying  is,  that  any  interest  ever 
occupied.  All  that  needs  to  be  done  is  to  keep  quiet 
and  the  great  creamery  interests  of  the  Northwest 
will  roll  their  tubs  and  cheese-boxes  right  over  our 
heads  to  the  oponing  Oriental  markets.  They  know 
how  to  do  it.  They  have  learned  how  to  take  hold 
and  push  together,  and  California  dairymen,  judging 
by  the  attendance  at  this  convention,  have  not  yet 
taken  a  primary  lesson  in  this  direction. 

Our  Present  Exports. — In  view  of  the  points  con- 
sidered, it  is  of  interest  to  inquire  closely  into  the 
dairy  exports  now  made  from  this  port  and  their 
destinations.  I  have  compiled  from  the  records  of 
the  Custom  House  in  this  city  the  following  table, 
showing  the  exports  of  the  year  1894: 

BUTTER  AND  CHEESE  EXPORTS  FROM  SAN  rRANCISCO  IN  1894. 


I>eKlin(ilioii.i. 
British  Columbia 
Hawaiian  Islands 

Japan   

China  

Hongkong  

French  Oceanica 

Mexico  

f  Juatemala  

Salvador  

Costa  Rica  

Nicaragua   

Honduras  

Other  Countries. 


Hiiltcr. 


Totals  444,285 


Voii 
28, 

12, 
2B, 
10, 
14, 
28, 

8, 
2, 


Ctieenf 
mU. 
722 

,7(>8 

„5,5:i 

,310 
174 
,411 
772 
41)6 
20.') 
880 

488 


Valiif. 
$  3,647 
B.016 
1.606 
3,467 
1,354 
1,8,3!) 
3,603 
2,304 
1,140 
265 
1.^3 


Tnlnl 
Valiiex, 
«  51,373 
27,168 
11,736 
4,64!) 
1,718 
4,720 
!),913 
4,355 
1,!)13 
613 
201 
31 
150 


221,237     $28,442  $118,530 


These  amounts  seem  small  in  view  of  the  vast  ex- 
tent of  the  world's  surface  involved  in  the  countries 
mentioned,  and  still  they  are  large  enough  to  give 
San  Francisco  the  third  place  in  the  dairy  exporting 
cities  of  the  United  States;  only  New  York  City  and 
Boston  ship  more  dairy  produce  than  does  San 
Francisco. 

Action  l>!i  till  ( 'onveniioii. — After  discussion,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  introduced  by  Wm.  Johnston 
of  Courtland: 

Reni)lved,  That  the  Directors  of  this  Association  be  re- 
quested to  formulate  inquiries  concerning  the  opportunity  to 
extend  the  trade  in  California  dairy  products  in  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Pacific  ocean  and  forward  the  same  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  the  request  that  he  commend 
them  to  the  Dep  irtment  of  State  for  transmission  to  the  con- 
sular representatives  of  the  United  States  in  foreign  ports. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 
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Organization  of  Creameries  to  Secure  Uni- 
formity of  Product. 


By  Sami-ei.  E.  Watsox,  Secretary  California  Dairy  Association,  at 
Dainymen's  Convention. 

The  key  to  any  market  in  which  we  may  hope  to 
compete  on  terms  of  equality  is  reputation.  A  brand 
of  butler  which  establishes  itself  as  superior  can 
always  get  into  good  company  and  fix  its  own  value; 
such  goods  will  always  yield  a  profit. 

The  Danish  J/<^/»«/i-.— Londou  is  the  most  fastidious 
butter  market  and  the  largest  distributing  point. 
Denmark  controls  that  market  by  the  uniformly 
good  article  it  supplies,  and  the  care  taken  to  guard 
the  Danish  reputation.  An  expert  is  kept  in  Lon- 
don by  the  government  of  Denmark,  whose  duties 
are  to  prevent  fraud  in  the  sale  of  Danish  butter, 
correct  through  the  English  press  any  false  reports 
concerning  that  product,  find  profitable  outlets  and 
periodically  report  to  his  government  respecting  de- 
mands of  consumers,  the  faults  of  the  butter,  sug- 
gest improvements  and  advise  as  to  conditions  gov- 
erning trade  and  transportation  of  Danish  dairy 
products.  He  is  instructed  to  answer  all  inquiries 
from  tradesmen  and  others,  and  is  especially  for- 
bidden to  have  an  interest  in  the  sale  of  Danish 
products.  This  idea  was  put  in  force  in  1888  and 
has  been  of  the  greatest  value  to  Danish  dairying. 

The  butter  makers  are  grateful  for  this  super- 
vision and  aid  it  by  making  an  arlicle  of  the  same 
shade,  degree  of  salting,  and  with  but  little  variation 
in  aroma,  flavor  and  texture.  The  government, 
again,  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  remarkable  sameness. 
At  the  Royal  Experiment  Station  in  Copenhagen  an 
annual  exhibition  of  creamery  and  dairy  butter  is 
held,  where  samples  of  all  butter  exported  are  scored 
and  defects  pointed  out,  with  suggestions  for  im- 
provement made.  It  is  first  examined  for  super- 
ficial qualities,  analyzed  and  held  fourteen  days,  to 
test  the  keeping  qualities.  In  the  creameries  ice  is 
used  to  control  temperatures  in  working,  as  well  as 
in  the  ripening  of  cream.  Many  creameries  pasteur- 
ize the  milk  and  u.se  pure  cultures  and  starters; 
where  this  is  not  done,  the  practice  among  both 
dairies  and  creameries  is  to  use  a  pail  of  buttermilk 
from  a  good  source  to  start  the  cream  when  im- 
provement is  necessary. 

Denmark  is  less  than  one-tenth  the  size  of  Califor- 
nia and  produces  six  times  as  much  butter.  Her 
total  average  product  is  nearly  180,000,000  pounds 
per  annum,  over  110,000,000  of  which  goes  to  Lon- 
don, the  Danish  people  using  70,000,000  pounds  of 
their  butter,  25,000,000  of  butter  from  other  coun- 
tries, off  in  flavor,  and  20,000,000  pounds  of  oleo,  off 
in  many  ways. 

MaiL-r/in;/  .SV</.s(»/(.s. — The  Pacific  coast  cannot  com- 
pete in  the  English  market  with  Denmark.  The  sea- 
sons for  both  are  nearly  the  same;  interest  and  labor 
widely  different  in  cost;  their  government  aids  them. 
Their  butter  goes  by  water,  within  three  days,  with- 
out refrigeration.  It  is  only  possible  for  New  Zea- 
land and  Australia  to  profitably  market  in  London 
by  their  seasons  being  opposite  from  those  of  Den- 
mark, and  the  natural  advantage  of  cheap  pastur- 
age, reducing  the  first  cost  of  butter.. 

As  previous  discussion  has  shown,  and  the  results 
of  considerable  shipments  this  season  have  demon- 
strated, the  Eastern  market  may  be  considered 
within  our  reach  at  certain  times.  Our  season  is 
two  months  earlier  than  that  of  the  Eastern  States, 
a  very  great  advantage.  Cows  can  be  kept  in  con- 
dition with  less  expense  on  this  coast,  during  the 
winter,  and  other  advantages  are  evident  as  in  our 
favor.  An  even  product  is  only  lacking,  and  that 
may  be  had  by  trying  for  it.  This  uniformity  is  an 
absolute  essential  for  the  marketing  of  our  surplus, 
and  the  marketing  of  our  surplus  is  an  absolute 
essential  to  preserve  the  home  market,  which  is 
always  the  best,  particularly  for  butter. 

Cmtral  Ci  khhi  ri<  s. — With  us,  government  aid  is 
too  remote  to  be  considered.  If  the  example  of  Den- 
mark in  aiding  the  dairyman  is  worth  following,  let 
us  organize  a  strong  association  of  creamery  owners 
on  the  Pacific  coast  to  do  what  that  government  has 
done.  The  cost  of  teaching  correct  principles  in 
manufacturing  and  the  better  facilities  secured  in 
transportation  and  marketing  of  our  dairy  products 
will  easily  be  met  by  their  increased  value.  Unless 
something  of  this  kind  is  done  the  experience  of 
18'J5,  when  butter  has  not  returned  its  first  cost, 
will  be  repeated  season  after  season  and  the  invest- 
ment in  dairying  will  bring  no  profit.  In  the  present 
disorganized  condition  the  tendency  is  to  overdo  the 
creamery  business,  and  such  institutions  are  located 
in  the  sharpest  competition  with  others,  where  the 
resources  for  milk  are  not  in  proportion  to  capita! 
invested  in  these  plants.  A  well-organized  associa- 
tion could  prevent  this  ruinous  development,  by  wise 
counsel.  One  large  creamery  is  better  than  several 
small  ones,  if  a  uniform  product  is  considered;  one 
competent  person  to  direct  such  a  creamery  is  bet- 
ter than  several  incompetent  and  cheap  operators 
and  one  equipment  can  produce  butter  for  less 
money  than  several.  (The  manufacture  of  flour, 
sugar,  beer  and  whisky  and  the  packing  of  meat  and 
fruits  has  been  centralized  for  economical  reasons, 


and  all  the  foodstuffs,  including  butter,  must  neces- 
sarily follow  suit.)  Central  creameries,  handling  the 
milk  from  thousands  of  cows,  are  in  successful  opera- 
tion and  the  industry  will  eventually  be  put  on  that 
basis.  In  fact,  the  greatest  danger  to  the  dairyman 
is  that  of  losing  control  of  his  product.  Fortunately 
the  co-operative  creamerj'  system  favors  him  and  he 
is  wisely  taking  advantage  of  this  chance  for  salva- 
tion. With  a  multitude  of  small  creameries  over  the 
land  the  product  is  under  the  control  of  dealers  and 
speculators,  who  use  one  creamery  against  an- 
other to  regulate  the  markets  for  speculative  pur- 
poses. This  competition  among  creameries  should 
cease,  and  the  only  means  to  that  end  is  combination 
among  creamery  owners. 

Unlike  every  other  class  of  producers,  the  dairy- 
man can  control  the  manufacturing  and  marketing 
of  his  product.  Most  fortunately  for  him,  the  co- 
operative creamery  is  the  dominant  method  on  this 
coast,  and  he  believes  in  it.  The  wise  use  of  this 
system,  by  allowing  only  dairymen  to  own  stock,  and 
the  associating  together  for  commercial  purposes,  is 
the  means  to  be  used  for  protection.  The  compara- 
tive independence  of  the  creameries,  compared  with 
that  of  the  dairies,  indicates  the  policy  to  be  pur- 
sued in  the  future.  The  larger  the  creamery  the 
greater  freedom  and  better  chance  for  profit,  as  well 
as  the  lesser  cost  of  manufacture. 

The  Aiistrrdian  Plan. — The  dairymen  of  Australia 
realize  the  need  of  such  an  association  as  here  ad- 
vised, notwithstanding  that  they  have  received  gov- 
ernment help.  The  Victorian  Butter  and  Cheese 
Factories  Managers'  Association  held  its  first  annual 
meeting  in  Melbourne  in  May  last,  where  the  retir- 
ing president  advised  that  all  the  colonies  be  in- 
cluded and  that  the  name  be  changed  to  "Austra- 
lian Factory  Managers'  Association."  Conceding 
that  Australia  had  been  losing  its  grip  in  the  Lon- 
don market,  this  gentleman  said:  "  We  boast  of  the 
lai-fji  quuntitics  of  butter  we  are  now  exporting,  but 
we  have  to  be  silent  when  reference  is  made  to  the 
ni-eirif/e  quality.  We  appear  to  be  sacrificing  quality 
for  qunntity.  Quality  should  be  insisted  upon,  and 
so  long  as  a  high  standard  is  adhered  to,  a  profit- 
able market  will  always  be  found,  no  matter  how 
large  the  quantity.  I  believe  it  is  the  low  average 
quality  of  much  of  our  butter  leaving  Victoria  that 
has  caused  our  prices  to  fall,  and  unless  the 
standard  can  be  raised  the  heavy  consignments  of 
inferior  butter  will  tend  to  destroy  the  reputation 
now  held  by  our  most  popular  brands."  The  Vic- 
torian press  supports  this  same  view  of  the  situa- 
tion. The  defect  in  the  Australian  system  is  the 
same  as  our  own.  Each  creamery  is  a  law  to  itself 
and  little  instruction  is  given  in  the  art  of  manufac- 
turing. In  unison  with  the  Victoria  Dairymen's 
Association  the  factory  men  are  asking  the  govern- 
ment to  establish  a  dairy  college,  to  teach  the  rudi- 
ments of  butter  making.  The  Victorian  government 
has  established  a  system  of  inspection  and  freezes 
butter  without  charge,  preparatory  to  placing  in 
cold  storage  on  board  ship,  and  has  been  liberal  in 
every  respect.  Had  the  money  been  spent  in  teach- 
ing and  finding  markets,  as  successfully  practiced 
by  the  Danes,  it  is  likely  the  Australian  trade  would 
now  be  on  a  solid  foundation. 

We  all  know  that  Canada  has  secured  a  good  mar- 
ket for  her  cheese  in  England  by  teaching,  inspect- 
ing and  guarding  that  branch  of  the  dairy  industry, 
and  the  influence  of  the  cheese  factories  is  felt  every- 
where that  the  industry  is  carried  on. 

We  also  know  the  course  to  be  pursued  by  the 
dairymen  of  the  Pacific  coast  before  the  creameries 
are  on  a  safe  foundation.  Then  let  us  join  hands 
and  do  the  necessary  thing  to  bring  success  without 
further  delay. 

Brief  Suggest iijus. — Briefly  outlined,  the  plan  for 
organizing  a  Western  Creamery  Association  should 
include  several  instructors,  directed  by  one  who  is 
fully  informed  on  the  market  requirements,  and  also 
a  laboratory  for  chemical  and  bacteriological  an- 
alyses and  a  person  skilled  in  making  these  examina- 
tions, as  well  as  making  what  is  known  as  "pure 
cultures  "  for  giving  butter  desirable  flavors.  This 
latter  principle  is  so  far  beyond  the  debatable  stage 
that  it  is  only  mentioned  here  as  an  essential  to  the 
best  results  in  creamery  work. 

One  who  is  expert  in  all  market  manipulations  and 
trustworthy,  as  a  matter  of  course,  must  be  sta- 
tioned in  the  East,  wherever  he  may  be  needed.  He 
should  have  no  interest  in  any  business  conflicting 
with  his  duties  as  the  confidential  agent  of  the 
creameries  in  the  association.  The  president  of  the 
association  should  be  selected  for  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  creamery  management,  and  should 
have  considerable  financial  interest  in  a  co-operative 
creamery.  The  secretary  need  not  have  any  of  these 
qualities,  necessarily,  but  should  have  tact,  honesty, 
and  be  a  good  organizer.  The  directors  must  be 
creamery  men  from  the  ground  up,  and  have  full 
powers  to  represent  the  creameries  in  which  they 
are  interested.  Every  section  of  the  coast  must  be 
represented  on  the  board  of  directors,  for  which 
reason  the  number  of  directors  should  not  be  less 
than  eleven. 

An  entrance  fee  in  proportion  to  the  average  busi- 
ness of  the  creameries  will  be  necessary  to  meet  the 
expense  o  organizing,  and  in  addition  fixed  charges 
should  be  established  on  the  per  cent  of  the  sales 


made  under  the  association  guarantee.  If  this 
guarantee  and  the  services  of  the  association  do  not 
bring  an  increased  profit  by  the  uniformity  and 
quality  thus  .secured,  the  principle  will  be  wrong  and 
no  association  is  needed.  If  it  is  as  useful  here  as  in 
other  dairy  countries  no  one  will  complain  of  the 
cost,  for  it  will  strengthen  and  develop  the  industry 
by  the  reputation  established  and  sustained. 


Cost  of  riilk  Production. 


Professor  Wing  of  Cornell,  in  his  summary  closing 
Bulletin  52,  on  "  Cost  of  Milk  Production,"  sa3's: 

Our  records  of  this  herd  for  the  year  seems  to  us 
to  warrant  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  With  a  fairly  good  herd,  carefully  fed  and  kept, 
milk  can  be  produced  for  65  cents  per  hundred 
weight  and  fat  for  16  cents  per  pound  for  the  cost  of 
food  consumed. 

2.  That  individuals  of  the  same  breed  vary  more 
widely  in  milk  and  butter  production  than  do  the 
breeds  themselves, 

3.  The  larger  animals  consumed  less  pounds  of 
dry  matter  per  1000  pounds  live  weight  per  daj' 
than  did  the  smaller  animals. 

4.  That  in  general  the  best  yields  of  fat  were  ob- 
tained from  cows  that  gave  at  least  a  fairly  large 
flow  of  milk. 

5.  In  general,  the  cows  consuming  the  most  food 
produced  both  milk  and  fat  at  the  lowest  rate. 

6.  For  the  production  of  milk  and  fat  there  is  no 
food  so  cheap  as  good  pasture  gra.ss. 

THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Pacific    Poultry    and    Pigeon  Association's 
Exhibition. 


To  THE  Editor: — While  our  exhibition  date  is  yet 
nearly  four  months  away,  the  board  of  directors,  by 
holding  extra  meetings  in  addition  to  the  regular 
monthly  ones,  have  nearly  completed  detail  arrange- 
ments. The  "  premium  list  "  is  almost  ready  for  the 
printer.  The  Mills  Tabernacle  at  Oakland  has  been 
engaged.  Bids  arc  being  considered  for  the  con- 
struction of  exhibition  coops,  and  the  contract  will 
be  let  at  an  early  date.  The  well-known  judge  and 
artist,  Mr.  E.  S.  Comings,  has  been  engaged  to  as- 
sist Mr.  Pelch,  also  to  illustrate  and  write  up  the 
show  for  the  local  dailies  and  poultry  periodicals. 

The  committee  on  awards  has  arranged  to  give  out 
nearly  400  medals  of  gold,  silver  and  bronze,  also  a 
handsome  cash  premium  for  each  of  the  principal 
varieties.  In  addition  to  these  there  will  be  a  grand 
list  of  "  individual  specials,"  of  such  extensive  variety 
that  the  fancier  must  be  hard  to  please  if  he  does 
not  compete  for  one  or  more  trophies. 

The  flattering  compliments  which  the  association 
have  received  on  their  plan  of  giving  medals  instead 
of  small  cash  prizes  is  very  gratifying,  and  we  beg 
to  thank  the  "  fanciers  "  through  the  columns  of  the 
Rural  for  the  appreciation  of  our  efforts  in  their 
behalf.  While  the  cost  of  the  medals  will  be  more 
than  the  usual  cash  premium,  the  fact  that  the  ex- 
hibitor will  have  something  handsome  to  show  for 
his  efforts  will  more  than  even  the  score. 

The  "American  Minorca  Club"  will  make  a  point 
of  encouraging  the  "  market  poultry  "  and  "  egg  in- 
dustry "  by  special  awards  for  these  lines.  Other 
progressive  features  will  be  introduced  in  the  way 
of  a  surprise  to  the  fancy. 

The  directors  made  a  happy  hit  in  selecting  Oak- 
lank  for  their  first  exhibition,  as  her  citizens,  of 
whom  more  than  seventy-five  per  cent  keep  poultry, 
are  clamoring  to  show  their  appreciation  of  the  favor 
in  the  way  of  offering  "  specials,"  and  not  a  few  of 
the  leading  citizens  have  made  application  for  stock 
in  the  association. 

We  are  assured  of  a  handsome  exhibit  from  south- 
ern California,  which  will  be  heartily  welcomed. 
Secretary  Stedman,  Mr.  Tyler  and  John  D.,  have  our 
sincere  thanks  fi)r  efforts  in  our  behalf. 

The  pigeon  department  has  not  been  forgotten,  as 
a  fine  list  of  "medals"  and  "specials"  has  been 
arranged  and  every  attention  will  be  given  this  im- 
portant part  of  the  exhibit.  The  P.  P.  and  P.  A. 
have  made  application  for  membership  in  the  "  Na- 
tional Homing  Association,"  and  will  conduct  official 
flies  for  suitable  trophies  next  season. 

We  will  heartily  appreciate  any  voluntary  offers 
of  special  premiums,  and  give  due  notice  of  same  in 
our  list. 

In  conclusion  we  wish  to  say  that  our  show  will  be 
held  in  the  Mills  Tabernacle  at  Oakland  from  Janu- 
ary 15th  to  21st,  1896,  inclusive;  that  the  show  will 
be  judged  by  the  world-renowned  I.  K.  Felch,  as- 
sisted by  E.  S.  Comings;  that  competition  is  open  to 
the  world;  that  the  rules  of  the  show,  insuring  equal 
justice  to  all,  will  l;e  stridly  adhered  to,  and  we 
hereby  extend  a  sincere  and  brotherly  invitatinn  to 
all  fanciers  to  show  with  us  next  winter.  Premium 
lists  will  be  mailed  free  to  all  applicants  as  soon  as 
published,  which  will  probably  be  in  about  thirty 
days.  J.NO.  F.  Meckle.m, 

417  Sacramento  St.,  S.  F.  Secretary. 
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CREAM  SEPARATOR  PATENTS. 


IMPORTANT  DECREES  AND  INJUNCTIONS 

 I  IN'  

Centrifugal  Steam  Separator  iDfringement  Litigation. 

"  ALPHAT'-Te  LAVAL  PATENTS  SUSTAINED. 

THE  De  Laval  Company,  by  advice  of  counsel,  begs  to  announce  for  the  information  and  further  cau- 
tion of  all  whom  the  facts'may  concern,  several  decisions  in  its  pending  Patent  Right  Litigation, 
of  interest  and  importance  to  users  and  intending  buyers  of  Centrifugal  Cream  Separators. 

On  June  18tb.  Judge  Coxe,  sitting  in  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  New  York,  at 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  granted  a  decree,  inclusive  of  perpetual  injunction,  .sustaining  the  material  claims 
of  the  "Alpha"  De  Laval  patent,  in  the  suit  of  the  De  Laval  Separator  Company,  of  New  York,  against 
an  infringer  who  had  been  making  and  selling  a  cream  separator  with  a  separating  bowl  device. 

Following  this  decision.  Judge  Wallace,  sitting  in  the  U.  S.  Court  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  on  August  20th, 
granted  an  injunction  against  John  Houston,  of  Hamden,  Delaware  County,  N.  Y.,  an  owner  and  user 
of  an  infi-incing  separator,  which  injunction  restrains  Houston  from  the  further  use  of  such  machine. 

That  no  one  may  have  reason  for  complaint  at  the  possible  outcome  of  such  further  proceedings  as 
are  pending  and  as  may  be  necessary  in  maintaining  just  and  lawful  rights  and  interests  as  regards 
the  manufacture  and  use  of  asserted  infringing  machines  other  than  the  ones  speciflcally  sued  In  these 
actions,  due  and  repeated  caution  is  a^ain  given  in  this  respect. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY, 

General  Offices:    74  Cortlandt  St.,  NEW  YORK. 

The  BEST 
RESULTS 

—  ARE  — 

What  You  Want ! 

The  Best  Results 
in  Curing:  means  the 
Best  Prices  for  your 
Prunes. 

The  Highest  Prices 

Paid  Last  Tear  were  for 
Prunes  Dipped  In  the 

ANDERSON  PRUNE 
DIPPER. 

They  Cure  Quicker. 
They  Cure  Heavier. 
They  are  Cleaner. 
They  are  Better  Prunes  than 
where   any  other  process  is 
used. 

V.  l;lTIJ  FOK  CATALOGUK  OF  JIOKTICULTUBAL  SUPPLIES 

W.  C.  ANDERSON,      -      -      455  West  Santa  Clara  Street, 

F».  O.  l3ox  V  0«3  SrtIN    JOSE,  CrtL. 


ALEXANDER  &  BAMMON, 

RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


DECIDUOUS     RRUIX  XREES 

OUR    SF*ECIrt  LTY. 

The  most  Complete  Assortment  of  General  Nursery  Stock  grown  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894-95  in  Stock. 

tee-  Acknowledged  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  the  best.  Guaranteed  to  be  healthy  and  free  from 
cale  or  other  pests. 

Send  tor  Calalogue  and  Prices.   Correspondence  solicited.  Address: 

Alexander  &  Hammon, 

BlKSS,  Butte  CountVt  Oal. 


♦4-4^  DRIED  APRICOTS  AND  PEACHBS  can  be  graded  by  the 

HAMILTON  FRUIT  GRADER 


THE  ONLY 
W 

Factory,  451  W.  Santa  Clara  St 


♦■♦■•f  As  well  as  PRUNES  and  WALNUTS,  -f -f-f 

MACHINE  ADOPTED  BY  THE  CAL.  FRUIT  EXCHANGE. 

.  C.  HAMILTON,  Patentee  and  Manufacturer, 

 SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


Fertilizers  for  Fall  Crops 


should  contain  a  high  percentage  of  Potash  to  \ 
insure  the  largest  yield  and  a  permanent  enrichment 
of  the  soil. 

Write  for  our  "Farmers'  Guide,"  a  142-page  illustrated  book.  It 
IS  brim  full  of  useful  information  for  farmers.    It  will  be  sent  free,  and 
A   will  make  and  save  you  money.  Address, 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  310  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


CHEAP  IRRIGATION! 


S/WE 


T«!"DANIEL  BEST"  CRUDE  OIL  ENGINE 

FOR  PO\A/ER. 

THIS    IS    WHAT    THEY    CAN  DO: 

Will  furnish  power  for  one-tenth  of  a  cent  per  horse  power  per  hour.  It  is  the  cheapest 
power  ever  produced,  as  shown  In  the  following  table,  and  which  is  based  upon  a  test  of  ten 
hours'  run  with  one  of  our  Bve-horse  power  Gasoline  Engines,  using  gasoline  (74°),  coal  gas,  com- 
mon domestic  coal  oil,  crude  petroleum,  asphaltum  base,  crude  petroleum,  paratBne  base,  as  follows: 

Coal  Gas,  ten  hours'  run.  1000  feet  $2  00 

Gasoline  (74  deg.).  ten  hours'  run,      gallons  on  14c   1  2.^ 

Coal  Oil,  ten  hours'  run.  1%  gallons  ®  10c   75 

Crude  Petroleian,  asphaltum  base,  10  gallons  ff"  3c   48 

Crude  Petroleum  VM'i  deg.),  paraflRne  base,  13  gallons  (a  5c   65 

On  the  crude  petroleum  with  asphaltum  base  wo  had  an  over-product  of  7  gallons  of  asphaltum:  the 
market  price  is  3  cents  per  gallon=31  cents.  This  deducted  from  the  first  cost  of  the  crude  petroleum 
for  ten  hours'  run  leaves  a  net  balance  of  27  cents.  And  from  the  crude  oil  with  a  parafflue  base  we 
had  an  over-product  of  3  gallons  of  good  lubricating  oil,  which  wo  consider  equal  to  any  we  have  ever 
used,  but  will  estimate  its  value  conservatively  at  '20  cents  per  gallon,  making  60  cents;  this  deducted 
from  the  first  cost  of  the  crude  oil  leaves  a  balance  of  5  cents,  total  cost  of  running  ten  hours. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  operation  of  these  PjUgines  with  crude  petroleum  reduces  the  cost 
of  operation  to  a  minimum.  Crude  petroleum  with  parafflne  base  at  1-lOc  per  horse  power  per  hour;  on 
crude  petroleum,  asphaltum  base,  !^c  per  horse  power  per  hour;  on  domestic  coal  oil,  H4c  per  horse 
power  per  hour;  and  on  gasoline,  2Ho  per  horse  power  per  hour, 

SEND   FOR   CIRCULARS    AND   PRICE  LISTS. 

XHE    BESX    m'F^'G  CO., 

San    L  e  £1  ti  c4  r  o ,  Ca\. 

P.  &  B.  FRUIT  DRYING  PAPER. 

★★★★FIFTH  SEASON. ★★★★ 


UNEQUALED  FOR  DRYING  RAISINS  AND  PRUNES! 

If  you  have  not  used  it,  TRY   IX  I 


SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  FURNISHED  ON  APPLICATION. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO. 

116  Battery  Street  San  Francisco. 


Price's  Traction 
Engine. 


UNION  IRON  WORKS, 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA, 


We  have  one  of  these  engines  that  was  used 
about  one  month  last  season  and  was  taken  back 
by  us  by  reason  of  illness  of  purchaser.  Engine  Is 
in  perfect  order,  and  In  bettor  working  order  than 
when  first  sent  from  the  factory.  A  BARGAIN. 
Indicated  power,  SO-horse;  Cylinders,  8x8;  Wheels, 
8  ft.  high,  28  In.  wide;  weight,  less  than  10  tons. 
Pno'5  when  new,  84500. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

le  and  18  Drumm  Street,  San  Frauclacu. 


ROOT,  NEILSON  &  C0.,<O^ 

— MANOFACTUIIKIIS  OF— 

STEAH  ENGINES,  BOILERS, 

And  all  kinds  of 
4    ♦    MACHINERY  PGR  MINING  PURPOSES. 
Floor  Mills,  Sa'w^  Mills  and  Quartz  Mills;  Macbin- 
ery  Constrocted,  Fitted  Up  and  Repaired. 

FRO  INT  STREET,  Bet.  IN  «fc  O 

SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

The  World's  Washer 

In  Its  washing  principle  is  like  the  Humboldt,  but 
It  is  "chock  full"  of  improvements.  Child  can 
use  it.  Clothes  clean,  sweet  and  white  as  snow. 
Lasts  a  lifetime.  Sent  freight  paid.  Circulars 
free. 

C.  £.  BOSS.  10  McLean  St.,  Lincoln,  lU. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

A  Friend. 


Oh,  give  me  not  praise  nor  fame, 

Give  me  not  coffers  of  gold. 
But  give  me  a  friend 
Who  will  last  to  the  end, 

Whose  friendship  will  never  grow  cold. 

A  friend  who  will  stand  at  the  wheel 
When  tempests  my  bark  overwhelm, 

When  lost  is  the  chart. 

And  fainting  the  heart. 
And  no  one  left  at  the  helm. 

A  friend  who  will  prize  above  all 

The  chance  to  prove  loyal  and  true 
Who'll  let  naught  estrange, 
Though  mountains  may  change. 
Nor  leave  the  old  love  for  the  new. 

—Bertha  P.  Kuglet. 


A  Retrospect. 

September  24,  I»a5. 

On  the  shady  side  of  sixty, 

Sixtv-two  years  old  to-day  : 
Childhood,  boyhood,  vig'rous  manhoo<l. 

Like  a  dreain  have  passed  away. 

Like  a  dream  the  years  have  vanished, 

Since  I  dug  for  golden  ore ; 
In  the  river-beds  and  canyons, 
•  On  this  favored  western  shore. 

But  I  left  pick,  pan  and  shovel, 

In  the  "diggins"  long  ago: 
f.,eft  the  "  long-tom,"  "  sluice,"  and  "  rocker. 

And  the  "  boys  "  I  used  to  know. 

Now  in  Napa's  fruitful  valley, 
'Neath  the  fig  tree  and  the  vine: 

I  often  think  of  my  old  comrades. 
And  the  days  of  "Forty-nine. 

—Ira  W.  Adams. 
Bay  State  Garden,  Calistoga,  Cal. 


The  Bear  and  the  Bees. 


From  the  CJerman. 

In  Poland  once  a  hungry  bear 

Growled  "Bees,  give  me  your  honey  there! 

You  are  so  weak  and  J  so  strong 

You  cannot  keep  it  from  me  long." 

And  ere  the  little  bees  could  think, 
The  bear  was  on  them  in  a  wink. 
Climbing  the  tree  with  grumbling  sound, 
While  all  the  bees  came  buzzing  round. 

But  when  he  did  the  sweets  demand. 
They  paid  no  heed  to  his  command ; 
So  putting  in  his  nose,  he  cried 
To  those  within,  "  .lust  step  aside  I  " 

Instead  they  stung  him,  one  and  all. 
"  If  you  are  large  and  we  are  small. 
You  shall  at  least  well  punished  be 
If  frotn  our  store  you  do  not  flee." 

The  bear  got  mad--no  help  it  brings : 
He  growls  and  roars,  so  sharp  their  stings. 
Oh,  how  they  smart — nose,  tongue  and  ear : 
He  must  retreat,  '  tis  very  clear. 

The  bees  exulted — hum,  hum,  hum  I 

The  bear  groaned  fiercely — brum,  brum,  brum  I 

And  as  he  fled  could  hear  them  say, 

"  If  you  don't  like  it,  keep  away  I" 

— W.  W.  Caldwell. 


The  Sphinx. 


"Well,  of  all  the  days  this  has  been 
the  worst  I  ever  saw ! "  j^rumbled  Camp- 
bell, the  city  editor,  as  he  gave  the 
copy  boy  a  "  padded  ''  story  of  a  cable 
car  smash-up.  and  wheeled  about  in  his 
desk  chair  and  addressed  the  office  in 
f^eneral  and  no  one  in  particular.  "  Ten 
o'clock  and  only  two  display  heads  up, 
and  neither  of  them  worth  its  place. 
How  much'll  that  shipping  story  make, 
Harris  ?  " 

"I  can  fill  it  out  to  half  a  column," 
answered  the  person  spoken  to,  look- 
ing up  from  his  desk. 

"Make  all  you  can  of  it.  We'll  need 
every  bit  we  can  get." 

It  was  then  that  Marsh  came  in. 

"Got  a  good  story  here,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell; how  much  space  can  I  have  ?  "  he 
said,  stripping  off  his  coat. 

"All  you  want,"  returned  the  city 
editor,  a  half  smile  replacing  the  frown 
his  face  had  worn.  "  Now,  that's  what 
I  call  luck!  '  he  added.  "  What's  it 
about  ?  " 

"  You  remember  the  Kremer  mur- 
der ?  " 

"  Yes,  well  enough  !  " 

"Well,  they've  got  them;  at  least, 
they  think  they  have.  The  police  in 
the  Twenty- third  precinct  arrested  a 
fellow  to-day  who  turned  out  to  be 
Boch,  the  German  who  was  with 
Kremer  the  night  the  murder  occurred; 
and  the  circumstantial  evidence  is 
strong,  they  say.  Let's  see;  how  long 
ago  was  it  that  the  murder  happened  ? 
Twelve  years,  I  think." 

Just  about,"  said  Campbell,  mentally 
checking  off  the  time.    "  It  ought  to 


make  a  good  yarn.  Do  your  best  with 
it." 

Marsh  nodded  and  fell  to  work. 

For  a  time  only  the  scratching  of  a 
pen  broke  the  silence  in  the  room. 
Then  the  city  editor  suddenly  said:  "  I 
say,  Marsh,  s'pose  you  see  the  Sphinx 
about  that  story.  Ten  to  one,  he  has 
something  filed  away  about  it.  If  he 
has,  and  can  give  a  good  history  of  the 
crime,  let  him  do  it.  You  do  the  story 
of  the  arrest  and  make  it  as  circum- 
stantial as  you  can.  We  ll  see  if  we 
can't  save  that  front  page  from  stag- 
nation somehow." 

"All  right,"  answered  Marsh,  as  he 
dropped  his  pen  and  rose  from  his  seat. 
"Perhaps  the  old  man  can  give  us  a 
beat  on  the  story,"  he  jokingingly 
added,  as  he  turned  to  go. 

The  city  editor  laughed.  The  idea  of 
the  Sphinx  furnishing  such  a  thing  as  a 
"  beat "  was  too  absurd  to  take  seri- 
ously; for  he  had  never  been  anything 
but  a  machine,  grinding  out  addenda 
and  obituary  notices  in  nonpareil  type 
since  he  became  a  member  of  the  (ihihr 
staff',  three  years  before.  He  was,  ac- 
cording to  his  fellow  laborers,  a  "queer 
lot."  None  of  them  professed  to  know 
him  better  after  that  lapse  of  time 
than  when  he  first  came  among  them 
and  was  given  charge  of  the  newspaper 
clippings,  which  were  filed  away  daily, 
and  made  use  of  again  whenever  a  new 
event  recalled  an  old  subject. 

Spiritless  and  silent,  always  faith- 
fully executing  what  was  given  him  to 
do,  but  never  offering  a  suggestion, 
and  in  no  instance  mingling  in  the 
amusements  or  conversation  of  his 
companions,  he  had  been  dubbed  the 
"Sphinx  '  before  he  was  in  the  office  a 
week,  and  the  sobriquet  had  clung  to 
him  and  seemed  thoroughly  to  fit  him. 

John  Hardin  was  the  way  he  was  en- 
tered on  the  pay-roll,  and  the  most 
that  any  one  knew  of  him  was  that  he 
lived  by  himself  in  a  bare  room  near 
the  Globe  building  and  took  his  meals 
at  a  neighboring  eating-house.  He 
seemed  to  have  no  relatives  and  no 
acquaintances  except  of  the  nodding 
sort. 

In  appearance  he  was  one  of  a  class 
which  figure  in  many  newspaper  offices 
—  "superannuated  veterans,"  they  are 
generally  called,  and  their  thin,  gray 
hair,  pallid  faces,  eyes  strained  by  close 
application  to  newspaper  printing,  and 
shrunken  fingers,  which  seem  afflicted 
with  a  continual  paralysis,  explain  their 
classification.  John  Hardin  only  dif- 
fered from  others  of  his  type  in  that 
his  face  bore  no  tell-tale  marks  of  a 
fondness  for  liquor,  and  the  expression 
of  his  eyes  hinted  at  keen  mental  suf- 
fering, the  secret  of  which,  if  there 
was  a  secret,  his  lips  never  told. 

Marsh  walked  over  to  the  little 
cubby-hole  of  a  room  the  Sphinx  oc- 
cupied, quietly  opened  the  door  and 
stepped  inside.  For  all  the  jokes  they 
poked  at  Hardin  behind  his  back,  there 
was  a  certain  .something  about  him 
which  compelled  respect  when  they 
were  in  his  presence.  And  so  Marsh, 
when  this  man  looked  up  from  some 
clippings  over  which  he  was  bending, 
said,  almost  in  the  same  tones  he  used 
in  addressing  thf>  dreaded  managing 
editor:  "Mr.  Hardin,  I  have  the  story 
of  an  arrest  here  which  Mr.  Campbell 
thought  you  might  have  some  informa- 
tion upon." 

"What  is  it,  Mr.  Marsh?"  asked 
Hardin,  reaching  for  his  register, 
wherein  he  had,  alphabetically  ar- 
ranged, the  titles  of  the  subjects  with 
which  his  bureau  of  clippings  dealt. 

"  It's  a  murder,"  answered  Marsh; 
"  the  Kremer  murder." 

Hardin  had  raised  the  book  from  the 
table.  It  fell  with  a  bang  on  the  floor; 
but  he  instantly  stooped  and  picked  it 
up  and  began  to  fumble  over  the 
pages.  "The  Kremer  murder'?"  he 
said,  in  his  quiet  tones.  "  Yes,  I  must 
have  something  about  that  here." 

He  continued  to  run  over  the  pages, 
and  Marsh  noticed  that  he  twice 
stopped  short  of  the  letter  K,  under 
which  he  should  have  sought  for  the  in- 
formation wanted.  Marsh  was  impa- 
tient to  get  back  to  his  own  work. 

"Well,  if  you're  pretty  sure  you 
have  something  about  it,  Mr.  Hardin," 
he  said,  "  Mr.  Campbell  would  like  you 
to  furnish  half  a  column,  or  a  column, 


if  you  can.  on  the  history  of  the  crime. 
I  must  go  back  to  my  own  story. 
They've  arrested  Boch,  the  fellow  who 
did  the  murder,  they  say,  and  they'll 
end  in  hanging  him.  of  course;  the  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  is  strong.  The 
Kremer  murder,  remember  I  It  oc- 
curred about  twelve  vears  ago,  didn't 
it  •?  " 

"Yes,  I  understand,"  Hardin  an- 
swered slowly.  "The  Kremer  mur- 
der." He  bent  his  head  again  and  fell 
to  running  over  the  pages  of  the  book. 
Then,  suddenly  realizing  that  Marsh 
was  standing  there  and  had  asked  him 
something,  he  looked  up  and  said: 
"Oh,  yes;  you  asked  me  a  question. 
I  beg  your  pardon:  what  was  it  ?  " 

"The  murder  occurred  about  twelve 
years  ago,  didn't  it  '.■*  " 

"No,  "  replied  Hardin,  "not  twelve; 
eleven  years  ago  to-night.  That  is,  I 
think  it  was  to-night  eleven  years  ago, 
The  murder  made  a  great  impression 
on  my  mind.  It  was  a  hellish  crime, 
wasn't  it  ?  " 

"  Bad  as  murders  go,  I  guess,"  re- 
turned Marsh,  lightly,  wondering  at 
this  sudden  spurt  of  loquacity  on  the 
other's  part.    "Well,  I'll  leave  you." 

Hardin  did  not  reply.  He  was  fum- 
bling over  the  book  again.  Marsh 
walked  up  to  the  city  editor's  desk. 

'  The  Sphinx  must  have  something 
wrong  in  his  head  to-night,  '  he  re- 
marked, "or  else  he's  rapidly  going 
into  his  dotage.' 

"The  point  is,  can  he  furnish  the 
history  of  the  murder  ?  "  Campbell  in- 
terrupted, impatiently.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  blue-pencilling  a  story  of  a 
society  meeting. 

"He  thinks  he  can,  "  answered 
Marsh. 

"Then  don't  bother  yourself  about 
his  infirmities,''  admonished  the  other; 
and  take  a  brace  on  that  story  of  your 
own  !    It's  close  to  eleven  o'clock.'" 

Marsh  returned  to  his  place  and  re- 
sumed his  scribbling  industriously. 

The  Sphinx  in  his  room  was  still  go- 
ing over  the  pages  of  the  register. 
But  he  was  not  looking  among  the  K's, 
It  was  through  the  long  list  of  names 
beginning  with  H  that  he  hunted.  "  It 
must  be  here  !  '  he  kept  murmuring  to 
himself.  "  It  ought  to  be  here  !  Why 
can't  I  find  it '?  " 

Then  he  ran  the  pages  over  again. 
They  fluttered  from  his  withered  fin- 
gers— winding  sheets  on  which  were 
written  the  names  of  those  dead  and 
gone,  of  events  recollection  of  which 
had  long  since  faded  from  the  minds  of 
most  men.  But  they  did  not  yield  the 
name  he  sought.  "It's  strange,''  he 
said.  "This  is  a  complete  record;  it 
has  never  been  wanting  before.  Why 
can't  I  find  it  "i*  They  must  have  known 
about  it  when  it  happened." 

Then,  all  at  once,  one  of  his  hands 
slipped  from  the  book,  and  his  head 
dropped  among  the  leaves,  crushing 
them  flat;  and  tears  ran  between  the 
thin  fingers  outspread  there. 

He  remained  there  for  some  time. 
Only  the  clicking  of  the  telegraph  in- 
strument in  the  news  room,  a  dull  hum 
of  voices  from  the  rooms  beyond  where 
a  discussion  was  going  on,  and  an  occa- 
sional question  asked  and  answered  in 
the  local  room  came  to  his  ears;  and 
even  those  he  did  not  hear.  The  bell 
began  to  boom  the  hour,  and  mechan- 
ically he  counted  the  strokes. 

Eleven  o'clock!  The  fact,  duly  im- 
pressed on  his  mind,  awoke  him  to  a 
sudden  sense  of  the  work  before  him. 
He  raised  his  head.  His  face  was 
drawn,  and  his  eyes,  swollen  as  their 
lids  were  from  tears,  seemed  to  have 
sunk  in  their  sockets.  He  sat  for  a 
moment,  looking  at  the  book  before 
him.  The  leaf  that  was  uppermost  was 
one  that  he  had  scanned  many  times 
before.  At  its  top  was  printed  the 
letter  H. 

He  picked  up  a  pen  and  dipping  it  in 
the  ink  wrote  with  trembling  fingers  a 
name  in  one  of  the  empty  spaces  be- 
neath. It  was  his  own  name  he  wrote, 
and  after  he  had  finished  it  he  started 
to  write  another  word  in  the  column 
opposite  it.  But  he  got  no  farther 
than  the  letter  M.  Then  he  hesitated; 
then  passed  a  blotter  over  the  wet 
writing,  closed  the  book  and  laid  it 
aside. 

A  minute  later  he  had  drawn  a  large 


bundle  of  copy  paper  toward  him  and 
was  writing  on  it.  He  wrote  slowly  at 
first,  almost  laboriously.  But  soon  his 
pen  moved  more  quickly,  and  sheet 
after  sheet  of  the  paper  was  covered 
and  pushed  to  one  side. 

An  hour  went  by  and  still  he  wrote. 
But  once  was  he  interrupted.  Then  it 
was  Marsh  who  came  in  to  tell  him  that 
Campbell  was  busy  and  wished  him  to 
send  up  his  copy  to  the  composing  room 
direct.  When  the  reporter  went  back 
to  the  local  room  he  repeated  his  as- 
sertion that  the  Sphinx  had  gone  luny. 

"  But  he  must  be  turning  out  a  won- 
derful history  of  the  murder,''  he  added; 
"for  he's  piling  up  copy  at  a  great 
rate,  and  when  I  asked  him  how  much 
it  would  make  he  said  a  couple  of 
columns." 

"Well,  let  him  do  it,  "  answered 
Campbell;  "  the  story's  worth  it,  and  I 
guess  he's  got  the  facts  all  straight. 
Luny  or  not,  he's  generally  all  there 
when  it  comes  to  rewriting  old  stuff. " 

Hardin's  pen  moved  unceasingly. 
When  midnight  struck  he  was  working 
with  a  fierce  energy  which  told  of  a 
purpose  that  defied  fatigue.  But  he 
sent  up  no  "  copy  "  to  the  composing 
room  as  he  wrote;  the  pages  accumu- 
lated on  his  desk  in  a  careless  heap. 

It  was  after  half-past  twelve  when  he 
dropped  his  pen  and  sunk  back  in  his 
chair  for  a  minute.  But  it  was  only 
for  a  minute.  Then  he  picked  up  the 
bundle  of  copy,  roughly  rearranged  it, 
wrote  "Use  all — Rush  "  at  the  top  of 
the  first  sheet  and  sent  it  upstairs  by  a 
boy. 

He  put  on  his  overcoat,  turned  off 
the  incandescent  light  and  walked  into 
the  local  room  and  to  the  city  editor's 
desk.  "Mr.  Campbell,"  he  said,  in  a 
low  voice,  "  I  have  to  go  out.  I  guess 
you  won't  need  me  any  more.  " 

"No,  not  to-night.  "  replied  Camp- 
bell. "  You  sent  up  a  great  story  of 
that  Kremer  murder,  Marsh  tells  me. 
Is  it  a  beat '? '' 

"  Yes,  it's  a — a  beat,"  said  the  other. 
There  was  mingled  sadness  and  bitter- 
ness in  his  tones. 

"Goodnight,"  Campbell  answered, 
not  noticing  anything. 

"  Good  night,"  repeated  Hardin. 

Then  he  turned  and  slowly  walked 
toward  the  door.  But  in  the  doorway 
he  paused,  and  then  came  back  to 
Campbell's  desk. 

"  Mr.  Campbell,"  he  said,  earnestly, 
"  I  have  never  lied  to  you  '?  ' 

"  Why,  no  !  "  exclainned  Campbell  in 
surprise. 

.  "  Well,  and  I'm  not  lying  now.  Re- 
member, whatever  you  may  think  of 
me,  I  have  told  the  truth." 

"Of  course  !"  said  the  city  editor. 
Marsh's  words  recurring  to  him. 
Hardin  certainly  was  losing  his  grip. 
The  Sphinx  turned  away,  and  this  time 
walked  out  the  door  and  down  the 
stairway  to  the  street. 

Half  an  hour  later  there  was  great 
excitement  in  the  (llohf  office.  The 
proof-reader  sent  down  galley  proofs 
covered  with  query  marks,  and  along 
with  it  Hardin's  copy.  Campbell 
looked  over  it  all  and  could  not  believe 
the  evidence  of  his  eyes.  He  took  the 
proof  and  copy  in  to  the  managing 
editor  and  they  had  a  consultation. 

Then,  just  when  they  had  decided 
that  it  would  be  best  to  "kill"  the 
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whole  of  the  story  which  Hardin  had 
written,  Marsh  came  in,  in  a  state  of 
new  excitement,  to  call  Campbell  to 
the  'phone.  Some  one  wished  to  speak 
to  him  from  police  headquarters. 
What  the  city  editor  heard  from  there 
determined  him  to  publish  the  article 
as  it  stood. 

The  account  of  the  Kramer  murder 
which  the  Gh>he  presented  on  the  first 
page  that  morning  was  the  talk  of  the 
town.  But  it  was  not  the  story  of  the 
arrest  of  Boch,  the  supposed  murderer, 
that  riveted  attention.  That  much  was 
common  property  among  the  dailies. 
It  was  the  two  columns  in  which  was 
set  forth  the  confession  of  a  man  who, 
for  twelve  long  years,  had  borne  the 
burden  of  his  guilt  and  striven  to  live 
down  a  recollection  that  only  grew 
more  clear,  and  would  not  be  forgotten. 
And  then,  at  last,  when  it  could  be  en- 
dured no  longer,  and  to  tell  it  to  others 
was  the  one  relief,  the  Sphinx  had  un- 
sealed his  lips. 

But  Campbell,  who,  out  of  pity  for 
the  old  man,  went  to  police  head- 
quarters that  same  morning  to  see 
him,  found  he  was  too  late.  Hardin's 
drawn  face  was  more  peaceful  than  it 
had  ever  been  in  life,  and  fear  no 
longer  looked  from  his  eyes.  A  for- 
giving God  had  locked  the  Sphinx's 
lips  again,  and  this  time  they  were 
locked  forever. 


Fashion  Notes. 


Another  of  alpaca  is  lined  with  shot 
green  silk  and  finished  with  machine 
stitching  in  a  superior  manner.  This 
has  little  tabs  across  the  pockets  and 
steel  buttons  upon  them. 

A  new  buckle  cloth  in  mixtures  of 
bright  navy  blue  and  black  furnishes  a 
very  useful  tailor-made  coat  for  cool 
days,  and  still  another  novelty  is  a 
chestnut  fleece  cloth  with  collar  and 
wide  flowing  cuffs  of  brown  velvet. 

A  new  jacket  is  cut  very  short  and 
the  basque  very  full.  The  sleeves  are 
very  full  at  the  top,  but  fit  closely 
about  the  forearm  and  have  large, 
flowing  cuffs.  One  made  of  fawn  color- 
ed cloth  shows  a  pink  shirt,  and  is 
trimmed  with  a  darker  shade  of  velvet. 

The  short  rough  capes  for  early  wear 
are  very  chic  and  becoming.  A  very 
useful  yachting  or  mountain  coat  of 
navy  blue  serge  is  cut  very  full  and 
rather  long,  and  has  a  very  becoming 
double  cape.  Both  capes  are  pointed 
and  edged  with  a  narrow  gold  braid, 
the  upper  and  smaller  being  of  red. 
The  lining  throughout  is  of  red  satin. 

The  cool  nights  and  mornings  that 
herald  the  approach  of  fall  make  one 
feel  the  need  of  extra  wraps.  Styles, 
colors  and  shapes  are  numerous.  As 
the  large  sleeves  of  dresses  are  also  to 
be  borne  in  mind,  many  coats  are  with- 
out sleeves.  Long  capes  fall  gracefully 
over  the  arms  and  button  down  the 
front,  making  a  coat  effect. 

The  new  cape  coat  is  decidedly  com- 
fortable to  wear  over  the  hugh  sleeves. 
The  fullness  is  drawn  down  from  a  yoke 
into  a  strapped  band  at  the  back,  and 
fastened  across  with  a  button.  The 
band  continues  around  the  waist 
through  the  side  seams,  and  is  fastened 
under  the  front,  which  hangs  loose  and 
is  blind  buttoned,  but  fastened  at  the 
throat  with  a  pointed  strap  attached 
to  the  coat  by  a  white  pearl  button  on 
either  side.  On  the  shoulders  are  cape 
sleeves  finished  with  wide  bands  of 
white  leather.  This  coat  is  made  of 
the  new  shade  of  blue  and  lined  through- 
out, coat  and  capes,  with  silk  of  the 
same  shade. 

Autumn  wraps  and  autumn  millinery  | 
are  very  interesting,  and  they  differ 
widely  from  the  wraps  and  chapeaux 
of  the  past  year.  Everything  seems  to 
be  tending  toward  an  era  of  quiet 
elegance  and  costly  simplicity,  and  this 
is  even  more  apparent  in  outdooor 
garments  and  headgear  than  in  gowns. 
After  a  year  of  "fluff  and  prettiness  " 
this  change  will  be  warmly  welcomed 
by  many,  and  will  undoubtedly  meet 
with  favor  in  the  masculine  eye,  for  men 
certainly  delight  in  severely-cut  gar- 
ments of  rich  fabrics,  and  many  women 
have  sacrificed  then-  prettiness  in  striv- 
ing to  attain  a  man's  ideal  of  "good 
from  "  and  a  '  fit  get  up.  " 


Curious  Facts. 


By  the  census  of  1891  Ireland  had  4,- 
704,750  inhabitants,  a  decrease  of  9.08 
per  cent  in  ten  years. 

The  population  of  London,  taking  the 
citv  at  its  greatest  extent,  amounted 
in  1891  to  4,7(56,661. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  workmen 
attending  pans  in  salt  works  do  not 
have  cholera,  smallpox,  scarlet  fever  or 
influenza. 

France  has  7,842,053  houses,  of  which 
more  than  half  have  but  one  story, 
221,799  have  three  stories  and  96,487 
only  four  stories  or  more. 

The  largest  sailing  ship  afloat  has 
just  been  completed  at  Bremen.  She 
is  called  the  Potosi,  is  a  five-master, 
394  feet  long,  50  feet  broad,  with  a 
draught  of  25  feet  and  a  carrying  ca- 
pacity of  6150  tons. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  in  the  State 
of  Kansas  twenty  well-built  towns 
without  a  single  inhabitant,  and  that 
Saratoga,  in  that  State,  now  absolutely 
uninhabited,  has  among  other  build- 
ings a  $30,000  theatre. 

According  to  M.  Oambier  Bolton, 
lions  fetch  $1500  each,  lion  cubs  $500 
each,  tiger  cubs  $400,  a  Malayan  tapir 
$500,  a  young  hippopotamus  $2500, 
giraffes  up  to  $5000  apiece,  while  Afri- 
can elephants  cannot  be  purchased  in 
Europe  at  any  price. 

Mare's  milk  is  in  use  among  the  Tar- 
tars, as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Herodotus 
among  the  Scythians,  and  as  asses' 
milk  is  in  Abyssinia.  The  ass  and  the 
mule  have  been  in  some  countries  the 
royal  animals  on  which  only  kings  and 
princes  were  allowed  to  ride. 

The  Danes  and  Swedes  now  send  to 
Newcastle  each  week  about  100  barrels 
of  frozen  milk,  each  of  1000  pounds. 
The  milk  is  treated  by  a  patent  proc- 
ess, being  first  heated  to  about  105° P., 
then  cooled  to  50",  and  afterward  frozen 
three  hours.  A  half  barrel  of  this 
product  is  placed  in  each  barrel,  which 
is  then  filled  up  with  unfrozen  milk. 
Thus  barreled  the  milk  keeps  fresh 
twenty-six  days. 


Qems  of  Thought. 


All  deception  in  the  course  of  life  is, 
indeed,  nothing  else  but  a  lie  reduced 
to  practice  and  falsehood  passing  from 
words  to  things. — South. 

Patriotism  is  a  blind  and  irrational 
impulse  unless  it/is  founded  on  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  blessings  we  are  called  to 
secure  and  the  privileges  we  propose 
to  defend. "Robert  Hall. 

Grand,  swelling  sentiments  of  liberty 
I  am  sure  I  do  not  despise.  They  warm 
the  heart,  they  enlarge  and  liberalize 
our  minds;  they  animate  our  courage 
in  a  time  of  conflict. — Burke. 

He  who  endeavors  to  know  his  duty, 
and  practices  what  he  knows,  has  the 
equity  of  God  to  stand  as  a  mighty  wall 
or  rampart  between  him  and  damna- 
tion for  any  infirmities. — South. 

If  we  look  into  communities  and  di- 
visions of  men,  we  observe  that  the 
discreet  man,  not  the  witty,  nor  the 
learned,  nor  the  brave,  guides  the  con- 
versation and  gives  measure  to  so- 
ciety.— Addison. 

He  who  gives  himself  to  vanity  and 
does  not  give  himself  to  meditation, 
forgetting  the  real  aim  of  life  and 
grasping  at  pleasure,  will  in  time  envy  I 
him  who  has  exerted  himself  in  medita- 
tion.— Buddha. 

'Tis  enough  for  a  (Christian  to  believe 
that  all  things  come  from  God,  to  re- 
ceive them  with  acknowledgement  of 
His  divine  and  inscrutable  wisdom,  and 
also  thankfully  to  accept  and  receive 
them  with  what  face  soever  they  may 
present  themselves;  but  I  do  not  ap- 
prove of  what  I  see  in  use,  that  is,  to 
seek  to  continue  and  support  our  re- 
ligion by  the  prosperity  of  our  enter- 
prises. Our  belief  has  other  founda- 
tion enough  without  going  about  to 
authorize  it  by  events;  for  the  people 
accustomed  to  such  arguments  as 
these,  and  so  proper  to  their  own 
taste,  it  is  to  be  feared,  lest  when  they 
fall  of  success,  they  should  also  stagger 
in  their  faith. — Montaigne. 


America  One  Hundred  Years  Ago. 


Every  gentleman  wore  a  queue  and 
powdered  his  hair. 

Imprisonment  for  debt  was  common 
practice. 

There  was  not  a  public  library  in  the 
United  States. 

Almost  all  the  furniture  was  im- 
ported from  England. 

An  old  copper  mine  in  Connecticut 
was  used  as  a  prison. 

There  was  only  one  hat  factory,  and 
they  made  cocked  hats. 

A  day  laborer  considered  himself  well 
paid  with  two  shillings  a  day. 

A  man  who  jeered  at  a  preacher  or 
criticised  a  sermon  was  fined. 

Virginia  contained  a  fifth  of  the 
whole  population  of  the  country. 

A  gentleman  in  bowing  to  a  lady  al- 
ways scraped  his  foot  on  the  ground. 

Two  stage-coaches  bore  all  the  travel 
between  Boston  and  New  York. 

Beef,  pork,  salt  fish,  potatoes  and 
hominy  were  the  staple  diet  all  the 
year  around. 

Buttons  were  scarce  and  expensive, 
and  the  trousers  were  fastened  with 
pegs  and  laces. 

There  were  no  manufactures  in  this 
country,  and  every  housewife  raised 
her  own  flax  and  made  her  own  linen. 

The  church  collection  was  taken  in  a 
bag  at  the  end  of  a  pole,  with  a  bell  at- 
tached to  arouse  sleepy  contributors. 

Leather  breeches,  a  cocked  hat,  a 
red  flannel  jacket  and  a  checked  shirt 
formed  the  dress  of  an  artisan. 


Pleasantries. 


Hackett  (gloomily):  "  I  tell  you, 
Charlie,  this  is  a  hard,  hard  world." 
Sackett  (interestedly):  "  So  you  have 
bought  a  bicycle,  have  you  ?  " 

An  agent  tried  to  sell  a  man  an  en- 
cyclopedia. The  man  said  he  did  not 
want  one,  for  he  would  not  have  the 
time  to  ride  it. — The  Outlook. 

Teacher:  "  Now,  who  can  tell  me 
which  travels  the  faster  —  heat  or 
cold?"  Johnny  (promptly):  "Heat, 
of  course.  Anybody  can  catch  cold.  " — 
Spare  Moments. 

"  My  youngest  child  is  very  fond  of 
pedestrianism,"  said  Mr.  Cawker  to 
Mr.  Cumso.  "  I  did'nt  know  it  was  old 
enough  to  walk."  "It  isn't;  but  it  is 
old  enough  to  know  that  I  can.'' — 
Spare  Moments. 

Father:  "  Tommy,  stop  pulling  that 
cat's  tail."  Tommy:  "  I'm  only  hold- 
ing the  tail,  the  cat's  pulling  it." 

Finks:  "  Does  your  wife  talk  in  her 
sleep?"  Links:  "I  never  stayed 
awake  to  find  out,  but  unless  sleep 
makes  an  entire  change  in  her  nature  I 
should  say  she  did." 

Hot  Springs — Jumping  from  the  fry- 
ing pan  into  the  flre.  —  Arkansaw 
Thomas  Cat. 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Domestic  Hints. 

Stewed  Carrots. — Wash  and  scrape 
the  carrots,  then  let  them  boil  until 
perfectly  tender,  with  one  or  two  whole 
onions.  When  quite  soft,  remove  the 
onions  and  cut  the  carrots  into  small 
pieces,  like  dice.  Put  the  carrots  into 
a  saucepan  with  a  little  meat  gravy  or 
soup  stock,  season  with  pepper  and 
salt,  add  a  teaspoonful  of  vinegar  and 
half  as  much  sugar,  and  let  them  cook 
slowly  for  an  hour. 

Iced  Stukkek  Tomatoes. — These  are 
an  appetizing  luncheon  or  Sunday  night 
tea  relish.  Scald  and  peel  six  small 
solid  tomatoes.  Cut  off  stem  end  in  a 
slice  and  with  spoon  scoop  out  the 
seeds.  Stand  the  tomatoes  on  ice  for 
two  hours.  When  ready  to  serve  chop 
one  new  onion,  a  bunch  of  cress  and  a 
small  bit  of  parsley  rather  fine.  Do 
not  bruise  the  cress.  Mix  a  half  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt,  a  quartci-  teaspoonful 
of  pepper  with  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
olive  oil;  then  beat  in  one  tablespoonful 
of  vinegar.  Pour  this  over  the  mix- 
ture, and  fill  it  in  the  tomatoes.  Stand 


each  on  a  lettuce  leaf  in  a  pretty  dish, 
heap  finely  cracked  ice  around  and 
serve  at  once. 

Quince  Jelly.— Slice  a  half-dozen 
large  quinces.  To  the  parings  and 
cores  add  eight  or  ten  fine  tart  apples, 
cut  into  small  pieces  without  paring  or 
coring.  Put  these  fragments  in  suffi- 
cient water  until  they  are  very  soft  and 
the  juice  is  thick  and  rich.  Then  pour 
into  a  thick  jelly  bag  to  drain.  At  the 
same  time,  in  another  kettle,  the  sliced 
quinces  have  been  covered  with  cold 
water,  and  cooked  till  very  soft.  They 
are  now  drained  and  the  juice  is  added 
to  that  from  the  first  kettle,  while  the 
pulp  may  be  saved  for  marmalade. 
Having  measured  the  juice  boil  it 
rapidly  for  twenty  minutes,  skimming 
such  froth  as  rises  to  the  surface,  but 
refraining  from  stirring  the  mixture. 
Then  set  the  kettle  where  it  will  just 
simmer,  and  for  each  quart  of  the 
syrup  add  a  pound  and  a  half  of  granu- 
lated sugar,  which  has  previously  been 
heated  in  the  oven.  Stir  the  contents 
of  the  kettle  till  the  sugar  is  melted, 
then  let  it  boil  up  for  one  minute  and 
ladle  into  jelly  glasses  that  have  been 
dipped  in  cold  water.  These  should 
stand  in  a  cool  place  for  a  day  or  two 
before  being  sealed.  In  making  jelly 
small  or  imperfect  quinces  may  be  used, 
cutting  out  the  stems,  specks  or  im- 
perfections. Then  the  fruit  is  cut  into 
small  pieces,  without  having  been  pared 
or  cored,  boiled  till  soft,  and  finished  as 
just  directed.  This  is  the  only  way  in 
which  imperfect  quinces  can  be  satis- 
factorily used. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


To  clean  and  brighten  gilt  frames  vine- 
gar water,  in  the  porportion  of  a  gill 
of  vinegar  to  a  pint  of  water,  is  recom- 
mended. It  should  be  lightly  applied 
with  a  brush. 

A  cement  for  broken  china  and  glass 
which  an  English  paper  gives  may  be 
worth  trying.  Dissolve  half  an  ounce 
of  gum  acacia  in  a  wineglass  of  boiling 
water;  add  plaster  of  Paris  sufficient  to 
form  a  thick  paste,  and  apply  with  a 
brush. 

A  new  application  of  air  is  to  have 
pillows  and  mattresses  of  rubber  for 
sleeping  cars.  They  are  inflated  by 
means  of  the  pipes  of  compressed  air 
belonging  to  the  train  service,  and 
when  not  in  use  can  be  stowed  away  in 
small  compass. 

Some  one  recommends  whole  wheat 
grains  as  a  substitute  for  a  cracker  or 
a  bit  of  bread  when  one  needs  a  morsel 
of  food  between  times.  The  wheat  is 
nourishing,  and,  it  is  suggested,  might 
well  be  put  into  the  bon-bon  dish  on  the 
buffet  instead  of  the  usual  contents. 

A  most  offensive  odor  arises  from 
burning  milk  when  it  is  accidentally 
spilled  on  the  hot  range,  and  one  that 
is  likely  to  permeate  the  whole  house. 
Immediately  wiping  it  oft'  with  a  piece 
of  paper  of  any  kind  that  is  easily 
caught  up,  and  then  dropped  into  the 
fire,  is  about  the  best  thing  to  do,  and 
hardly  a  trace  of  the  odor  will  remain  if 
it  is  done  very  (juickly. 

"  Don't  rock,"  says  the  Journal  of 
Hygeio-Theropy.  "  The  swaying  mo- 
tion of  a  swing  or  rocking  chair  is  in- 
clined to  produce  congestion  of  the 
head;  this  is  the  reason  of  its  soothing 
effect.  We  consider  it  injurious  to  old- 
er people  as  well  as  to  children;  many 
a  women  rocks  much  vitality  away. 
She  begins  talking  to  her  friends,  and 
almost  without  consciousness  begins 
her  ceaseless,  nervous  rock,  violating 
both  the  rule  of  good  taste  and  the  laws 
of  her  body." 

Housekeepers  often  notice  that  in 
damp  weather  in  the  summer  the  coffee 
becoms  tasteless  and  insipid.  Many  do 
not  connect  the  facts,  but  they  are 
cause  and  effect.  In  closets  and  on 
store  shelves  the  kernel  will  become 
tough  and  doughy,  just  as  crackers 
are  attected.  An  old  housekeeper  says 
that  the  flavor  is  restored  by  keeping 
the  breakfast  coffee  over  night  in  the 
warm  oven  and  the  dinner  coffee 
through  the  day  in  the  same  place. 
Put  the  amount  needed  in  a  bowl,  cover 
closely,  and  let  the  slow  heat  of  the 
upper  oven  draw  out  the  oil. 
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Is  the  Sun  a  Magnet? 


The  theory  that  the  sun  affects  the 
earth  either  electrically  or  magnetic- 
ally, or  in  both  ways,  has  had  until  re- 
cently little  convincing  evidence  in  its 
support.  The  diurnal  swaying  of  three 
magnetic  needles  with  which  magnetic 
observatories  are  equipped,  the  greater 
range  of  that  swing  at  the  maximum 
stage  of  the  eleven-year  sun-spot 
period,  and  the  apparent  coincidence 
in  time  between  observed  outbreaks 
upon  the  solar  surface  and  the  associ- 
ated terrestrial  phenomena  of  auroras, 
earth  currents  and  magnetic  storms 
have  been  adduced,  but  the  first  two 
were  not' conclusive,  being  susceptible 
of  more  than  one  interpretation.  It 
has  been  deemed  probable  that  the 
diurnal  journey  of  the  magnets  was  due 
to  the  movement  of  atmospheric  cur- 
rents, set  in  motion  by  solar  heat,  but 
charged  with  electricity  of  purely  ter- 
restrial origin.  An  increased  heat 
emission  from  the  sun  at  the  sun-spot 
maxima,  if  it  could  be  shown  to  exist, 
would,  on  the  foregoing  theory,  ac- 
count for  the  greater  range  of  the 
diurnal  swing  at  such  times. 

New  evidence,  however,  has  been 
brought  forward.  The  electro-mag- 
netic theory  of  light,  originally  ad- 
vanced by  Clerk  Maxwell,  has  received 
confirmation  by  the  German  investi- 
gator. Hertz,  and  it  becomes  easier 
than  before  to  believe  that  the  diurnal 
magnetic  phenomena  are  brought  about 
by  the  luminous  rather  than  the  ther- 
mal radiance  of  the  sun.  There  are 
still  some  difficulties  to  be  cleared  up, 
and  the  case  is  not  to  be  considered  as 
proven;  but  distinct  headway  has  been 
made. 

Professor  F.  H.  Bigelow,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  in  the  American  Journal 
of  Science,  shows  some  new  facts  which 
reflect  credit  upon  the  investigator 
and  the  branch  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment with  which  he  is  identified. 
For  several  years  Professor  Bigelow 
has  been  working  at  a  task  which  the 
International  Congress  of  Meteorolo- 
gists abandoned  after  a  decade  of 
special  study — the  demonstration  of  a 
connection  between  weather  phenomena 
and  terrestrial  magnetism,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  meteorology  based 
on  that  idea.  Probably  no  one  man 
until  now  has  accomplished  so  much  in 
that  direction  as  the  late  Balfour 
Stewart.  Professor  Bigelow  has,  how- 
ever, made  distinct  advances  upon  the 
work  of  his  illustrious  English  prede- 
cessor, and  has  adopted  new  methods 
of  inquiry. 

He  argues  with  considerable  claim 
to  scientific  accuracy  that  the  earth  is 
immersed  in  a  magnetic  field,  whose 
lines  of  force  come  in  from  space  per- 
pendicularly to  the  earth's  orbit.  He 
does  not  heVe  trace  those  lines  back  to 
their  origin.  He  merely  shows  their 
existence  and  direction,  and  that  the 
influence  thus  revealed  has  a  distinctly 
measurable  intensity.  But  he  has  else- 
where given  reasons  for  believing  that 
this  "polar"  field,  as  distinguished 
from  the  "radiant"  field,  proceeds 
from  the  polar  regions  of  the  sun,  his 
most  forcible  and  original  evidence  on 
that  point  being  a  periodicity  in  the 
behavior  of  his  polar  magnetic  field 
corresponding  to  the  sun's  rotation 
period.  The  lines  of  force  proceed 
from  one  pole  of  a  magnet  to  the  other 
along  curved  lines.  If  the  magnet  be 
a  sphere,  instead  of  a  bar,  the  lines 
will  take  substantially  such  a  course  as 
those  emanating  from  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  larger  circle  in  the  first 
of  his  accompanying  illustrations;  and 
they  would  irtpinge  on  another  sphere, 
situated  relatively  thereto  as  the  earth 
is  to  the  sun,  subject  to  some  refrac- 
tion if  that  second  body  be,  like  the 
earth,  a  magnet. 

The  exact  amount  of  sut  li  refraction 
depends  upon  the  niatei  ial  and  condi- 
tion of  the  interior  of  the  immersed 
sphere,  and  laboratory  experiments 
made  by  the  authorities  in  that  branch 
of  science  have  establis^hcd  mathe- 
matical formuiffi  applicable  in  such 
problems. 

Professor  Bigelow  has  taken  the 
records  of  magnetic  observations  at 
twenty-six  different  stations,  made 
suitable  corrections  for  temperature, 


eliminated  other  sources  of  error,  put 
the  data  through  mathematical  trans- 
formations that  would  render  those  for 
one  station  comparable  with  those  for 
another,  and  taken  out  of  these  figures 
the  amount  representing  the  earth's 
permanent  magnetism  and  the  well- 
known  diurnal  and  annual  deflecting 
forces.  He  then  has  left  residuals,  in- 
dicating the  existence  of  an  additional 
influence.  Upon  a  semi-circle,  repre- 
senting a  single  meridian  of  longitude, 
he  marks  off  points  corresponding  to 
the  latitude  of  his  twenty-six  stations, 
and  then  draws  from  each  point  a  line 
which  shall  indicate  by  its  length  the 
total  force  and  by  its  angle  the  direc- 
tion, in  a  vertical  north  and  south 
plane,  of  the  mean  of  his  recently  dis- 
covered extraneous  influence.  These 
lines  had  been  found  to  point  almost 
due  north  or  south.  Those  on  the 
right-hand  half  of  his  diagram  are 
merely  duplicates  of  those  on  the  left; 
but  the  fact  that,  so  arranged  on  a 
single  meridian,  they  fall  into  a  sym- 
metrical system,  is  to  his  mind  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  the  existence  of  the 
earth's  being  immersed  in  a  magnetic 
field. 

The  angle  at  which  these  lines  strike 
the  earth  enables  one  to  compute  the 
amount  of  refraction  which  they  will 
undergo  after  penetrating  the  earth. 
Professor  Bigelow  is  led  to  conclude 
that  the  interior  of  the  earth  is  non- 
magnetic, and  only  the  outer  layers 
are  permeable— in  other  words,  that 
our  globe  is  a  magnetic  shell. 


Clean  it  '\\\ 
with  Gold  Dust 
Washing  Powder. 
This  great  preparation ' 
cuts  the  grease  quickl}-, 
cleans  the  soot  from  the  \\ 
burner,  makes  the  metal  \ 
parts  bright  and  polishes  the 
chimney  like  crystal.  This 
is  only  one   of  the  many 
specific  uses  to  which 

GOLD  DUST  ^ 

WasliingPowder 

can  be  put.  No  housekeeper  who 
wishes  cleanliness  to  reign  supreme 
in  her  home  should  be  without  (iold 
Dust.  Your  grocer  will  sell  you  larj.'e 
packatjes  for  25  cents. 

Gold  DrsT  Washing  Powdfr  has 
nn  additional  value  to  the  farnuT  fu 
destroying   inBects.     Send   us  youi 
Dame  Qiid  addreHHand  we  will  mail 
you  an  important  booklet  con- 
taining  recipen    for  makiag 
kerosene  emuleions,  for 
spraying    crops  and 
trees  and  live 

stock.  ^y^^^. 


The  JV.  A'.  Fairhank  ^ 
Company, 

ChicagOt  St.  Luuitt, 
New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia. 


THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  REMEDY 


FOR  MAN  OR  BEAST. 

Certain  lu  Its  effects  aud^never  blisters. 
Read  proofs  below 

KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE 

liLUEroiXT,  L.  I.,  N.  Y..  Jan.  ir..  1S94. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.— I  bought  a  splendid  bay 
horse  some  time  a^o  with  a  SpnTin.  I  got  htm 
for  $30.  I  used  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure.  The 
Spavin  is  gone  now  and  I  have  been  offered  $150 
for  the  same  horse.  I  onlv  had  him  nine  weeks, 
80  I  got  $120  for  using  $2  worth  of  Kendall's  Spavin 
Cure,  \v.  s.  SUrsden. 

KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE 

SiiF.LBT.  .Mich..  Dec.  IC,  IWIS. 
Dr.  B.  J.Kendall  Co.— I  have  used  your  Kendall's 
Spavin  Cure  with  good  succes-H  for  Curb   on  two 
horses  and  it  Is  the  best  liniment  I  have  ever  used. 

ArofST  Frederick. 
Price  $1  per  B»tllc. 
For  sale  t)v  all  Drupgl»tfl.  nr  address 
DB.  B.  ,r.  KEWAhh  COJIPAXT, 

ENOSBURCH   FALLS,  VT 
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NOTICE. 

We  have  not  yet  advanced  the  price  of  our 
goods. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 
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Cabled  Field  and  Hog  Fence, 

24to,'i8  Inches  high;  St*el  Web  Plcivet  Lawn  Fence; 
Poultrv.  Garden  and  'labbit  Fence:  ^leel  tJates. 
Steel  I'cists  and  Steel  Rarls;Tree  Flower  and  Tomato 
Guards:  yieel  Wire  Fence  Boiird.etc.  rat.-ilomie  tree. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  3m  High  St.,  DeKalb.  III. 

JOHN  WOODLOCK,  General  Agent, 

26  Beale  Street  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


At  T  Price 


|Kll««>r»at>'lM 
^.  tMiiisaii>lk'l'>i 


Bewinf  narhlnei,  Atfor<\pnn%^   Oreiins  Pliino**  Cider  nill% 

Ckth  ilrawcrs        K**.l  Mill*,    Slo»^s  K'tMM,  B^ne  Mlllt, 

"          -               j!»<"k  si^r^wt,  Trnrk«,  Anrll*,  Hn*rnlli*r*» 

rnpj  Jt«rtk«,  Tl»f^  !»rilK  RmJ  I'lw^S 

Wi  lnt-PS       Knirlnrt,  Haw*,       fll^H  Slnfcl, 
nn^.          fro-r  Innf    B«IIit«,    T<«»li,      Pit  B':*''!, 
■k.  KlwHtAr.  Kiil'.'n]id«  PlMlforrB  an<1  TonnlT  Pf  \I.F>S. 
Si»n<t  r-'P  fr**  i  firatoenF  nnil        how  lo  JlnnrT, 
111  Bo.  JeCersoQ        CUiCAOO  6CALE  CO.,  Chlcft^u.  HI* 


Corn  NhotMrw, 
ranntnf  y,\:U, 
Crnla  I>nn 


*  C.  H.  EVANS  &  CO.,  * 

(Successors  to  THOMSON  &  EVAN.S.) 

110  &  113  KKAI.K  STKKET,  S.  F 

MACHINE  WORKS, 

steam  Pumps.   >   Steam  Engines. 

.    All  Kindji  ol  MACHISEUr.    .  . 


HERCULES 

GEARED  WINDMILL 
IMPROVED  DAVIS 

WINUMH.L. 

Patent  Non-Shrinkable  Tanks, 
Deep-Well  Pumps, 

All  Kinds  of  Pumps. 

Do  not  buy  an  Eastern  machine  when  you  can 
get  a  better  article  made  at  home 
for  less  money. 

The  Board  of  Super  .-Isors  of  San  Joaquin  county 
are  using  about  twenty  of  my  windmills  for  road 
sprinkling. 

Write  for  Prices. 


R.  F.  WILSON— Dear  Sir:— You  sold  me  in  1802 
two  windmills  (the  Hercules):  one  at  Fowler, 
Fresno  Co.,  and  one  at  Antelope  Valley, Tulare  Co. 
They  have  been  in  constant  use  ever  s'ince  and  not 
a  dollar  of  expense  thus  far.  When  a  mechanic 
builds  a  meritorious  machine,  I  think  it  proper  be 
should  receive  credit.   Yours  truly, 

JUDGK  S.  J  NYE.  Oakland. 


R.  F-.  WILSOIN, 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 

Works  Cor  W.  Main  and  Lincoln  Sts. 

Office  17  N.  Commerce  St. 

The  Oriental  Gas  Engine 

IS  THE  BEST  be 
cause  it  combines 
simplicity  of  con- 
struction with  power 
and  economy  of  space. 
It  can  be  run  with 
natural  or  manufac- 
tured gas  orgasollne. 

It  can  be  used  tor 
pumping  purposes,  as 
well  as  for  all  pur- 
poses where  a  perfect 
engine  is  required, 
with  the  advantage 
of  lessening  the  risk 
of  explosions.  No 
licensed  engineer  at 
a  high  salary  needed 
lo  operate  it. 

Send  for  circulars 
and  prices  if  a  good 
safe  engine  is  what 
you  need. 

The  Oriental  Launch  is  Perfection. 
M.  A.  GRAHAM, 

Inventor  and  Manufacturer, 
105  tieale  Street  San  Francisco. 


Porteous  Improved  Scraper. 

Patented  April  :i  is,s:i.    Patented  April  17,  188.1. 


^  m 


Mannfactnred  by  U.  LI.SSKNDRN. 

The  attention  of  the  public  Is  called  to  this 
Soraper  and  the  m;iny  varieties  of  work  of  which  it 
Is  capable,  such  as  Railroad  Work.  Irrlg:itloii 
Ditches,  Levee  IJuilding.  Leveling  Land.  Road  Mak- 
ing, etc. 

This  implement  will  take  up  and  carry  Its  lo:id  to 
1  any  desired  distance.   It  will  distribute  the  din 
!  evenly  or  deposit  its  load  In  bulk  as  desired.  It 
will  do  the  work  of  Scraper,  Grader,  and  Carrier 
.  Thousands  of  these  Scrapers  are  in  use  in  all  parts 
of  the  country. 
I3r"Thi8  Scraper  Is  all  Steel— the  only  one  nianu- 
.  factored  In  the  State. 

i  Price,  all  Steel,  four-horse,  S40;  Steel.  iwo-hor»e. 
i  831.    Address  all  orders  to 

G.  LISSETOEN.  STOCKTOH.  CAL. 


Pacific  Saw  ]*Ianufacturin§:  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the 
HATCH   PRUNING  SAW. 
17  ft  19  Fremont  St., 

San  Francisco. .  California. 


Saws  and  Machine  Knives  of  Every  Description' 

On  hand  or  made  to  order. 


JOHNSON    LOCKE    MERCANTILE  CO., 

CORNER  CALIFORNIA  AND  FRONT  STREETS  FRANCISCO.  CAL, 


i 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 

Market  Review. 


SAN  Francisco,  Sept.  25,  1895. 

FLOUR— We  quote :  Net  cash  prices  for  Family 
Extras,  $.3  3f>(S>3  45  T»  bbl;  Bakers'  Extras,  $3  15® 
$3  25:  Superfine,  $2  .i502  60  't*  bbl. 

WHEAT— No.  1  Shipping  Wheat  is  quotable  at 
92ii(;?'93?ic  per  ctl  for  No.  1  and  95c  tor  choice. 
Milling  Wheat,  95c@$l  per  ctl. 

BARLEY— Feed,  fair  to  good,  52'/2@55c ;  choice, 
57!4c;  Brewing,  62'/,@67'/2C. 

•  OATS— We  quote:  Milling,  SOgigSc  fi  ctl;  Sur- 
prise, S.5®9nc:  fancy  feed,  SSfflgOc:  good  to 
choice,  75(a80c:  poor  to  fair,  62i4@70c;  Black, 
nominal;  Gray,  67i4@75c  ctl. 

CORN— We  quote:  Large  Yellow,  »1  05®1  15; 
small  Yellow,  $1  12V4®1  15  *  ctl;  White,  $1® 
$1  10. 

RYE— Quotable  at  80@82(4c  IP  ctl  for  New. 

BUCKWHEAT— Quotable  at  Shmbc  ctl. 

MIDDLINGS— Quotable  at  $16@19  ton. 

BRAN— Quotable  at  $I2@I3  Tft  ton. 

GROUND  BARLEY— Quotable  at  $13®14  ^  ton. 

HAY— Wheat,  $7®  10;  Wheat  and  Oat,  $7@9  .50; 
Oat,  S5®8:  Alfalfa,  $5  50®.7;  Barley,  *5® 
$7;  Clover,  «6®7  50;  Compressed,  $6@8  50;  Stock. 
8-1 .50® 5  50  ^  ton. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  25®45c  '9  bale. 

BEANS— We    quote;    Bayos.  20;  Butter, 

}1  ,50®,!  80  for  small  and  If  I  .50®!  80  for  large;  Pink, 
Jl®!  20;Red,  81®!  20;  Lima,  $3  7.5®4  .50:  Pea,  *1 .50® 
!  75;  Small  White.  «1  75®  1  90;  Large  White.  «!  25ra 
I  .35:  Blackeve,  $2®2  25;  Red  Kidney,  $1  6,5@1  75; 
Horse,  «1@1  15  ctl. 

SEEDS— We  quote:  Mustard, Yellow,  $1  50®1  75; 
Brown,  $1  85ra'2;  Canary,  3i4®3(4c;  Hemp,  4® 
4Hc:  Rape,  U4(n'2V,c;  Timothy,  — ®— c;  Alfalfa, 
7c;  Flax,  if!  8n®!  90  T«  ctl. 

POTATOES— Early  Rose,  30®.35c  ^  ctl  in  sacks; 
Salinas  Burbanks,  60e8,5c  1»  ctl  and  .30®40c  Tf>  ctl 
for  River  Burbanks  in  sacks;  Sweet  Potatoes,  $1® 
1  25  ?  ctl 

ONIONS— 35®45c  Tj»  ctl. 

GREEN  CORN— Berkeley,  small  crates,  40®65c-; 
Alameria,  large  crates,  jl®l  .50;  Sack  corn, 
,35®  60c. 

VARIOUS— We  quote:  Summer  Squash,  2ni»,35c; 
Cucumbers,  15®2.5c  If  box;  Pickles,  hlVn'7hc  per 
box  for  Nn.  1  and  25®"5e  for  No.  2;  Tomatoes, 
River  and  Bay,  20@3nc;  String  Beans,  \%(nW,e 
lb;  Lima  Bearis,  l'/2®2Hc  1ft  11).;  Green  Peas,  2ffi3c 
~fi  tb  for  garden;  Green  Pepiiers,  20®. 3.5c  box; 
Eggplant,  25®. 35c  IP  box;  Green  Okra,  .30®  50c  ^ 
box;  Turnips,. 50c  1?  ctl:  Beets,  50c  1ft  sack;  Car- 
rots, .50c;  Cabbage,  65®75c  1ft  ctl;  Garlic.  2®3c 
V  B);  Cauliflower,  .50®60c  dozen;  Dried  Peppers, 
!3®15c  '#  tb. 

FRESH  FRUIT— Apples— No  !  grades, 25®.50c  ^ 
box  for  Green  and  35(«  75c  1ft  box  for  Red.  Some 
fancy  at  8.5c  box. 

Berries— Strawberries,  Sharpless,  $1  7.5®3  .50  per 
chest;  Lnngworlh.  $l®fi;  Raspberries,  $3  .50(S  4  1ft 
chest;  Blackberries,  $2® 2  .50  1ft  chest;  Huckle- 
berries. 2®4c  1ft  lb. 

Canteloupes  —Quotable  at  6.5c@$!  V  crate. 
Nutmeg  melons,  .3()®.50o  a  box. 

Figs— Black,  double  layers,  25®40c  1ft  box; 
White,  20®;Wc  per  box  for  double  layers. 

Grape.s— Quotable  at  1.5®25c  1*  box  for  black, 
1.5@25c  for  soft  white  varieties,  and  20@25c  for 
Muscat.  Tokay,  20@30c  box;  Seedless,  40@50c 
^  box;  Isabella,  40@60c  in  boxes;  wine  grapes, 
$12®  17  per  ton. 

Plums— Quotable  at  30@50c  |>  box.  Prunes, 
40®60c  box. 

Pears— Bartlett,  90c@$l  25  a  box  for  No.  1.  Other 
varieties,  25®50c  1ft  box. 

Peaches— Quotable  at  2.5®60c  in  boxes. 

Quinces— Quotable  at  2.5®40c  1ft  box. 

Watermelons— Quotable  at  $4®10  1ft  hundred. 

CITRUS  PRUIT—We  quote:  Mexican  Limes, 
$5  ,50®6  ^  box;  California  Lemons,  $2@$2  50  for 
common  and  $2  50®3  ,50  per  box  for  good  to  choice, 
and  $4®,4  50  tor  fancy. 

BUTTER— Creamery— Fancy.  20@2!c;  seconds, 
!7@19c  1ft  B)  Dairy- Fancy,  17H®!8V4c;  good  to 
choice,  16®  17c;  lower  grades,  13@15c;  pickled,  15® 
!6V4o;  firkin,  !.3(S  15c. 

CHEESE— We  quote:  Choice  to  fancy,  5i4@7c; 
fair  to  good,  5c;  Eastern.  !  !@!2V4c  B>. 

EGGS— Quotable  at  18@2.3c  dozen  for  store 
and  25fn.31c  for  ranch;  Eastern,  15@17c;  selected 
white  Eastern,  19@21c. 

POULTRY— We  quote  as  follows :  Live  Turkeys 
—  Gobblers.  1.3®  15c;  Hens,  12®,l,3c  1ft  tb;  Roosters, 
$4®  4  50  for  old,  and  $4  00®5  00  tor  young;  Broilers, 
$2  50®3  00  for  small  and  $3  00®4  00  for  large;  Hens, 
$4  00®  5  00;  Ducks,  $3  .50® 4  .50;  Geese,  $1  25@1  75 
^pair;  Pigeons,  $1  25®  1  50  1ft  doz. 

WOOL— The  local  market  continues  quiet. 
Scourers  are  not  yet  doing  much,  and  there  is  no 
shipping  stock  of' fall  that  attracts  buyers  The 
London  sales  open  on  the  24th  and  results  will 
somewhat  govern  local  trade  and  values.  Quota- 
tions unchanged. 

We  quote  spring : 

6  to  8  months.  San  Joaquin.  — @ — o 

6  to  8  months  Calaveras  and  foothill,  free. .  — ® — c 

Do,  defective  6@8c 

Northern,  good  to  choice  12®  ISVic 

Do,  defective  8®  lOc 

New  lambs  and  fall  clips  5@6i4c 

We  quote  Nevada  spring: 

Light  and  choice  i  9@llc 

Heavy  6@8c 

Fall- 
Short,  trashy  San  .loaquin  plains  3@5c 

(iood  San  Joaquin  plains  4@6o 

Southern  and  (Joast  4@6o 

Mountain  Wools,  light  and  free   6®7c 

Mountain  Wools,  defective  and  heavy  .5®6c 

Middle  counties,  free  7®8c 

Middle  counties,  defective  5@6c 

HOPS— Quotable  at  5®7c  f.  Ih. 


Review  of  the  Dried  Fruit  Market. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOWIBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


A  Safe  Speed;  and  Positive  Cara 
The  Safest,  Bent  BLISTER  ever  used.  T<ikC3 
the  place  of  all  Uniaicntb  lor  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  IJlemlshes  from  ITornepi 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.   Impossible  to  pruduce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price   $1.50  pcr  bottle.    Sold  by  drueslsts,  or 
HCnt  by  express,  char^cM  pa^d,  with  full  directions 
for  Its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars/ 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


San  Francisco,  Sept.  25,  189.5. 
There  is  some  movement  in  dried  fruits,  but 
it  is  so  much  smaller  than  it  ought  to  be  that 
the  market  seems  very  dull.  The  reason  is 
that  very  early  in  the  season  certain  local 
handlers  in  fruits  "shorted"  the  market — 
that  is,  made  sales  of  goods  which  they  did 
not  have  for  future  delivery  at  less  than  rul- 
ing prices — and  have  ever  since  been  doing  all 
they  could  to  depress  prices  so  as  to  fill  their 
"shorts."  The  result  is  that  they  have 
ruined  the  market  and  have  done  a  great 
injury  to  the  producers  of  fruit  vyithout  gain- 
ing any  advantage  for  themselves.  Eastern 
jobbers,  fearing  a  situation  in  which  nothing 
seems  stable  or  certain,  have  instructed  their 
buyers  to  let  California  fruits  severely  alone 
unless  compelled  by  immediate  necessity  to 
make  small  purchases. 

Apricots. 

The  best  life  of  the  past  week  has  been  in 
apricots,  for  which  there  has  been  a  good  deal 
of  inquiry  at  somewhat  better  figures.  The 
week's  transactions  include  sales  of  extra 
fancy  in  boxes  at  14@14/4c.  Extra  choice 
choice  Moorparks  in  boxes  are  quotable  at  11c. 
In  ordinary  grades  of  this  fruit  buyers  can  do 
bettei-  with  consigned  stocks  in  the  East  than 
in  California.  Consigned  goods  are  selling 
in  the  East  at  9c  delivered,  whereas  the  same 
class  of  goods  could  not  he  got  here  for  that 
money.  Here  is  a  good  object  lesson  for  those 
who  allow  themselves  to  be  deluded  by  the 
plausible  talk  of  the  consignment  solicitor. 

Prunes. 

Business  in  this  fruit  is  confined  almost  ex- 
clusively to  large  sizes.  Prices  range  as  fol- 
lows: 80'sto40's,  in  boxes,  T'^iWSc,  and  in 
sacks,  7^4c;  40's  to.50's,  6%c  in  boxes  and  half 
a  cent  less  in  sacks;  .jO's  to  tiO's,  6c  in  boxes 
and  a  half  cent  less  in  sacks ;  60's  to  70's,  5/^ 
fn'nl^c  in  boxes  and  half  a  cent  less  in  sacks: 
70's  to  80's,  .5W.5%c  in  boxes  and  half  a  cent 
less  in  sacks.  Smaller  sizes  are  neglected, 
except  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley,  where  those 
who  sold  short  on  the  basis  of  4c  tor  the  four 
sizes  are  buying  to  fill  orders  at  a  half-cent 
advance  on  parity.  The  smaller  sizes  are 
relatively  very  scarce,  and  short  sellers  will 
have  trouble  to  fill  their  contracts. 

We  are.  it  appears,  relatively  speaking,  far 
below  the  French  market,  and  it  doesn't 
seem  probable  that  the  latter  will  decline  to 
meet  ours;  and  it  now  looks  as  if,  after  the 
short  sellers  are  done  monkeying  with  our 
market,  that  prices  would  go  up  again  to 
where  they  stood  when  the  season  opened. 

Silver  prunes  are  selling  at  6%@7c.,  accord- 
ing to  quality. 

Peaches. 

This  fruit  is  an  unbroken  quantity  in  the 
absence  of  btisiness.  Within  the  week  a  few 
odd  lots  has  been  sold  about  the  streets  at  4c. ; 
strictly  choice  at  5c. ;  but  even  at  these  prices 
sales  have  been  only  in  a  small  way.  The 
ideas  of  Eastern  buyers  are  i%c  to  iV^c  for 
choice  f.  0.  b.  Asking  prices  are  6%c  to 
~;4c,  Eastern  people  not  responding.  Peeled 
peaches,  9%c  to  15c,  according  to  quality. 

Nectarines  and  Pears. 

We  hear  of  no  transactions  excepting  in  a 
retail  way  for  the  local  market.  Fancies  only 
attract  notice.  In  the  absence  of  transactions, 
we  can  only  report  no  change  in  prices. 

Raisins. 

The  weather  has  been  backward  and  goods 
are  only  just  now  beginning  to  go  forward. 
Following  are  Fresno  f.  o.  b.  quotations: 
Fancy  .5-crown  clusters,  2f3!2%c;  4-crown  clus- 
ters, "2®2%c ;  3-crown  clusters,  $1.45@1.(;0;  3- 
crown  layers,  $1.05@1.15;  fancy  4-crown  loose, 
4c;  ordinary  4-crown  loose,  3^^c;  3-crown  loose 
Muscatels,  2%@3c\  2-crown,  2^@2^4c;  seed- 
less Muscatels,  2@2';-^c;  seedless  Sultanas, 
2^^((fi'ic\  bleached  Thompson's  seedless  and 
bleached  Sultanas,  4^<f35%c;  dried  grapes, 
l'i((^2c.   [  

List  of  U.  5.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Ileported   by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOK  WEEK  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  10,  1895. 

.546,00!  —Concentrator— C.  E.  Barling,  S.  F. 
546,219.— Centrifugal  Pump- H.  C.  Behr,  S  F. 
546,089.— Leather  Stretcher— Cook  &  Houston, 
S.  F. 

545.877,— Pipe  ConPLiNG— W.  Curlett,  S.  F 
545,9.50  — Propeller— C.  Evans,  S.  F. 
545,9.52.— Hanging  Fernery- Alice  Fitz-Gerald, 
Duarte,  Cal. 

546.115.— Drawing  Steam  Beer— G.  A.  Friedrich, 
S,  F. 

546,14,3  — Electric  Railway— H.  A.  Fry,  Port- 
land, Or. 

546,146.— Tongues  for  Key-Opening  Cans— J. 
Gould,  Jr.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

.546.1U3.— Alarm  Clock— E.  E.  Katz,  San  Ber- 
nardino. Cal. 

546,175.— Gas  Generator— M.  L.  Mery,  Chico,  Cal. 

546,aH:i.— Ice  Cutting  Machine— G.  E.  Milliken, 
Mentone,  Cal. 

,546,079.— Amalgamator— T.  Pilkington,  S  F. 

546,080 —Rotary  Motor— R.  Ponnay,  Portland, 
Or. 

.545,974.— Mold— E.  L.  Ransome,  Oakland,  Cal. 
.546,249 —PowEit  Transmitter — D.  S.  Regan,  S.  F. 
.546,198.- Photographic    Shutter— Sam'l  Slay- 
ton,  S.  P. 

516,265.— Meter— H.  W.  Williams,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Note.— Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Porelfrii  patents  fur- 
nished by  Dewey  &,  Co.  In  the  shortest  time  possible 
(by  mall  for  telegraphic  order).  American  and 
Foreipn  patents  obtained,  and  general  patent  busl- 
lU'SH  for  P.tclfic  Coast  inventors  transacted  with 
rierfect  securit.v,  <at  re.asjnable  rates,  and  in  the 
shortest  possible  time 


Should  consult 
DEWKY&CO. 
AMEHicANand 


DEAFNESS 

and  Head  Noises  relieved  by  using 
Wilson's  Common  Sense  Ear  Drums. 

New  scientific  invention;  different 
from  all  otherdevices.  The  only  safe 
simple,  comfortable  and  invisible 
|Ear  Drum  in  the  wni  id.  Helpswhere 
^medical  skill  f.Tils,  No  wire  orstrlne 
•"".'."A'.'Ti!*-.  ^  ''^^  pamphlet, 
WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO.. 

MOJrii-l  IMclc.,  Louisvill,.,  Kj-. 


Omccs: 


'(        UroaUnaj-,  Kow  York. 


*★**★****★★★***★*****★★★** 
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INCUBATORS: 


We  Warrant 

The  Reliable^ 

ToBatch  8iJ  per  centSELi  Regdlitino  it 
Durable,  Correct  in  Priociple.  Lender  Jl. 
t  World's  Fair.  6ct9.  in  stamps  for  7 
,  -  ».-Jw  112  page  Poultry  Guide  fttid  Cata- * 

♦  loene.  POULTRY  FOR  PROFIT  mado  plain.    Bcd-Rock  Information,  ir 

-k  Reliable  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co.^Quincy,  ffll.  ir 


Breeders'  Directory. 


six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  lJURKK,  «2«  Market  St.,  S.  F.  Al  Prize  Hol- 
steins;  (irade  Milch  Cows.   Fine  Pigs. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  slnglv  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


JKKSEY.S  AND  HOLSTEINS,  from  the  best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock;  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs 
and  Poultry.  William  ISiles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 
Cal..  Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  in  1876. 


M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma.  Registered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.   Both  sexes  for  sale. 


PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S,  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence soUclied. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 


Poultry. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED    EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  &,  Bendel.  S.  F. 


J.  W.  F0R<;EUS,  Santa  Criiz,  Cal.  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks,  Black  Minorcas  &  Brown  Leghorns. 
Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks. 


WILLIAM  NILES& CO..LosAngeles.Cal  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


Swine. 


F.  H.  burke,  626  Market  St.,  S.  F.— BERKSHIBES. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle,  Poland-China  &  Berkshire  Hogs. 


M.  MILLER,  Elisio,  Cal.   Registered  Berkshlres. 


CHAS.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton,  Reglsfd  Berkshlres. 


E.  C.  SPEAR,  St.  Helena,  Cal.,  Registered  Berk- 
shire Pigs  and  Tliorouglibred  Deer-Hound  Pups. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Poland-China,  Essex  and  Yorkshire  Swine. 


TYLER  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.    Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


BEISKSHIRKS  AND  IM»L4ND-CHINA  HOGS, 

Beat  Stock;  also  Dairy  Strains  of  Jerseys  and  Hol- 
stelns.  Wu».  Niles  *  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Est.  1876. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird  s  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento.  Very  large  choice  Span- 
ish, French  and  Shropshire  rams.  Bedrock  prices. 


K.  H.  CRANE,  Petaluma,  Cal.  Southdown  Sheep. 


IN  THESE  TIMES 

You  Can  Largely  Increase 

Your  income  by  buying  an  Incu- 
bator and  engaging  in  the  chicken 
business.  Send  stamp  for  our 
catalogue  of  Incubators,  Wire 
Netting,  Blooded  Fowls  and  Poul- 
try Appliances  generally.  Remem- 
hi  r  tlie  first  is  the  Cheapest.  PACIFIC 
INCUBATOR  CO.,  1317  Castro  St., 
Oakland,  Cai. 


U   I68tl8  DRUMMST  SJ.^ 


OULTRY  KEEP 


u   

?f a  ADDRESS  ON  POSTAL  CARDv" 
LE_CRAND  POULTRY  RANCH,WEST  RIVERSIDE  CAL 
•SraHO.-'.THEY  WILL  SENDYOU  SOMFTHl"? 'i^-l^-r 


FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE. 

9  CORDS  III  fO  HOURS 


81W8  DOm 
TBEES. 


BY  ONE  MAN.    Send  for  frer  /histrated  catalogue 

iloi,i&  to  B  cordii  dally.  It.iw.  Jown  trees  foldi  lilm 
apocketknife.easllycirrie.  oj.  shoulder  One  man  can 
=SwT/S«',^T„''f.L'''^?  "f^"  "■^•"en^th  across  cTt 
to  ^ii?y  7  ?oot  saw    -     °  "'^"'^  machine 

JAIVIES  LIISI-ORTH, 
37  Market  Street  San  Francisco. 


Short-Horn  BULLS 


ROBERT  ASHBURNER, 

Baden  Station,  San  Mateo  Co.,  Cal. 

The  Baden  Farm  Herd  was  established  In  1867, 
with  cows  from  then  recent  importations  of  the 
best  English  Milking   Shorthorns,   since  wh'c 
time  improvement  in  dairy  qualities  has  b'--,. 
steadily  kept  in  view. 


SURE  CURE  FOR  SCAB. 

PRICE,  $16  PER  CASE. 

Sole  Agents, 

SHOOBERT-BEALE  CO.. 

418  California  Street.   San    Francisco,  Cal. 

eterinary  IJept.  11  Diversity  of  I  alifornia, 

Corner  of  Post  and  Fillmore  Streets, 
.San  Franrisco. 

Next  Term  Commences  1st  October,  '95. 

A.  A.  CUNNINGHAM,  F.  C.  S., 

Secretary. 


ANGORA  GOATS. 

state  price  to 

F».  J.  ROGERS, 

AUBURN  CALIFORNIA. 


FOR  SALE. 


Three  registered  Holstein-Frlcsian  Bulls.  Extra 
individuals,  with  best  of  pedigrees. 

Fourteen,  eleven  and  six  months-old  Dams. 
Large  producers  of  butter.  Certiticate  of  health 
and  soundness  furnished.  Address: 

M.  D.  ESMLEMAN, 

p.  O.  Box  3757   FRESNO,  CAL. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

iff  General  Commission  Merchants,  ifi 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 


<S~ Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
V  -2  3  ;V\MRK.ET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  C,\l. 
Open  AU  Year.  :  A.  VAN  DER  KAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chloriuation 
Assay,  $2.'>;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $lil.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  ifliO.  Established  IKiil.  Scud  for  Circular. 

Blake,    TVloffltt    <5fc  To\A/n©, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Pranclsco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNK,  Los,  Angelef, 
BLAKE,  McFALL  A  CO  '•-"l.^nd  Or 


California  Inventors 

FouBiciN  Patent  SoIjICITors,  for  obtaining  Pat- 
ents and  Caveats.  Established  in  18C0.  Their 
lonj,'  experience  as  journalists  and  largo  practice 
as  Patent  attorneys  enables  them  to  offer  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors  far  better  service  than  they  can 
obtain  elsewljpr3.  Send  for  frco  circulars  of  infor- 
mation.  No.  220  Market  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


SESSIONS  <fe  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

p.  O  Box  «8«,  l.oK  Anj-el*'!..  <;»i. 

THE    BM'K    Kilt  HON  HERD. 

At  the  STATE  FAIR  our  BERKSIIIKKS  won  Five 
Firsts  and  Three  SweepstaUcs  Premiums.  We  have 
a  few  choice  pigs  on  baud.  Write  for  prices  and  book 
your  orders  for  pigs  from  the  prize  winners. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

The  Duty  at  flerced. 


Not  since  the  first  session  of  the 
California  State  Grange  has  there  been 
an  occasion  of  such  importance  to  the 
Order  as  the  coming  meeting  at 
Merced.  Other  annual  gatherings 
have  had  problems  of  Grange  govern- 
ment and  of  Grange  policy  to  solve; 
this  is  called  upon  to  determine 
whether  the  Grange  in  California  shall 
live  or  die.  The  question  will  not,  to 
be  sure,  be  put  in  just  this  form;  but 
the  answer  to  it,  nevertheless,  is  quite 
clearly  and  positively  involved  in  the 
events  of  next  week.  We  do  not  speak  j 
alone  of  the  official  places  to  be  filled,  j 
This  is  very  important,  but  it  is  only  [ 
part  of  the  problem  before  the  meet-  ; 
ing;  and  there  are  other  matters  far 
more  important  than  any  mere  issue  of 
personal  or  fraternal  preference.  Let 
us  view  the  situation  in  the  cold  light 
of  impartial  criticism: 

There  was  a  time  when  the  Grange 
was  a  strong  and  united  body  repre- 
senting the  active  vital  forces  of  Cali- 
fornia rural  life.  The  best  energy  and 
the  best  aspiration  of  the  country  was 
in  and  of  the  Grange.  It  was  inevit- 
able that  such  an  organization  should 
have  the  power— political,  social  and 
other — which  commands  respect;  and 
it  came  to  be  a  fact  that  the  Grange 
could  do  more  in  the  interest  of 
farmers  as  a  class  than  any  other 
agency.  It  became  a  factor  of  influ- 
ence and  of  importance  in  State  and 
national  affairs.  liegislatures  came  to 
consult  the  Grange  as  an  organ  of  rural 
sentiment  and  as  a  factor  in  political 
life  which  it  was  wise  to  consider. 
Congress  gave  earnest  heed  to  the 
Grange  and  answered  its  demand  for 
better  representation  of  the  farming 
class  by  creating  a  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture as  one  of  the  standing  execu- 
tive branches  of  the  government. 

These  were  the  larger  relations  of 
the  order,  and  some  of  them  were  in 
the  nature  of  triumphs  for  the  agricul- 
tural class.  But  better  still  were  the 
benefits  which  the  Grange  wrought  in 
the  narrower  sphere  of  community  life. 
It  was  in  its  local  and  semi-domestic 
relations  that  the  Grange  as  an  insti- 
tution did  its  best  work  and  won  its 
warmest  and  most  devoted  friends.  It 
gave  to  rural  life  what  it  had  long 
needed — a  social  rallying  point.  By 
the  fortunate  form  of  its  constitution  it 
brought  into  a  wholesome  coordination 
the  interests — business  and  social — of 
all  the  members  of  the  country  house- 
hold. All  this  told  with  prodigious 
effect  in  better  community  relation- 
ships, in  breaking  up  the  isolation  of 
farm  life  especially  for  the  women,  and 
in  the  cultivation  of  those  personal 
powers  and  tastes  and  accomplishments 
which  find  inspiration  and  development 
only  in  social  intercourse. 

This  was  the  Grange  at  its  best  in 
California;  this  is  what  it  is  still  in  some 
other  States.  Here  times  and  condi- 
tions have  changed.  But  there  has 
been  no  corresponding  change  in  the 
attitude  and  methods  of  the  Grange. 
It  stands  in  many  respects  precisely 
where  it  did  twenty  years  ago.  It  has 
taken  almost  no  hold  upon  newer  times 
and  newer  things.  For  example,  the 
great — almost  paramount — interest  of 
horticulture  knows  almost  nothing  of 
the  Grange.  In  all  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia, with  its  strength  of  rural  indus- 
try and  manifold  rural  interests,  there 


is  not  a  single  live  Grange.  In  short, 
the  Grange  in  California  has  not  kept 
up  with  the  procession  of  industrial 
and  social  progress.  It  has  done  noth- 
ing these  ten  years  past  to  commend  it 
to  the  newer  life  of  the  State;  and  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  new  spirit  knows 
and  cares  nothing  about  it.  Now  and 
again  its  name  is  borrowed  for  some 
good  purpose — just  as  it  was  this  past 
summer  for  the  lecture  course  on  the 
Santa  Cruz  mountains — but  in  this 
case,  as  in  others,  it  was  the  fine  en- 
ergy of  a  community  and  not  the  energy 
or  spirit  of  the  Grange,  that  carried 
the  project  to  success. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  vital  point; 
In  spite  of  its   recent   lethargy  the 
Grange  has  still  a  name  to  conjure 
with.    It  is  a  name  which  holds  the 
reverent  affections  of  a  small  body  of 
steadfast  Patrons;  it  is  a  name  which 
carries  the  distinction  of  past  achieve- 
j  raents;  it  is  a  name  which  commands 
respect  everywhere;  it  is  a  name  which 
I  still  carries  weight  in  public  affairs;  it 
is  a  name  which  stands  for  principles 
J  the  best  in  human  life. 
I     Now  the  practical  question  is,  Can 
I  the  farmers  of  California  afford  to  al- 
low an  Order  of  which  all  this  may  be 
said,  to  sink  into  disuse  ?     Are  not  its 
principles,  its  traditions  and  its  pres- 
j  tige  too  valuable  to  be  lost  '!    It  cer- 
tainly seems  to  us  that  it  would  be  al- 
1  most  criminal  to  cast  away  or  allow  to 
j  die  an  agency  of  such  splendid  poten- 
I  tiality  for  promotion  of  the  interests  of 
j  the  farming  ])cople  of  California.  But 
I  if  it  is  to  be  preserved  it  must  adapt 
itself  to  the  times:  it  must  revive  and 
readjust  its  energies  to  present  condi- 
tions.   It  must  be  made  attractive  not 
only  to  its  element  of  veteran  devotees 
but  as  well  to  the  active  and  potent 
elements  of  this  later  time.    It  must 
align  itself  with  the  horticultural  in- 
dustry and  all  other  departments  of 
modern  rural  life.    It  must,  also,  meet 
the  competition  of  newer  Orders  with 
a  business-like  vigilance.    The  doing  of 
all  this  rests  upon  the  Merced  meet- 
ing.   If  it  shall  have  the  insight  and 
the  resolution  to  point  the  way  to  suc- 
cess, and  to  choose  energetic  and  capa- 
ble leadership,  all  things  desirable  may 
be  done;  but  if  it  allows  itself  to  be  run 
by  the  weak  impulse  of  a  headway  al- 
most exhausted,  in  the  track  of  a  rea- 
sonless routine,  a  great  opportunity 
will  have  been  lost. 

All  this  is  said  with  reference  only  to 
what  we  believe  to  be  the  vital  inter- 
ests of  the  Grange  and  of  the  farmers 
of  California  who  cannot  afford  to  be 
without  a  strong  organization.  We 
care  not  at  all  about  persons,  for  the 
largest  and  the  smallest  alike  are  but 
pigmies  in  comparison  with  such  views 
and  principles  as  the  Grange  professes. 
But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  if 
the  Grange  is  to  face  about  and  meet 
its  opviortunities — if  the  ship  is  to  beat 
its  way  out  of  the  breakers— there 
must  be  capacity,  resolution  and  energy 
at  the  helm.  Leadership  is  the  first 
requisite  in  the  great  work  to  be  done. 
And  the  Change  cannot  afford  to  ex- 
periment ;  it  must — if  it  is  to  follow  a 
prudent  course — select  for  its  leaders 
those  who  in  other  departments  of  life 
had  proved  their  capacity  to  lead. 

In  what  is  said  above,  wc  have  been 
careful  to  hold  within  the  limits  of  cold 
judgment.  But  that  there  are  other 
and  dearer  considerations  is  part  of  the 
experience  and  sentiment  of  every 
Patron.  It  is  somehow  the  genius  of 
the  Grange  to  command  not  only  the 
respect  but  a  positive  rever-ence  and 
affection  on  the  part  of  its  members. 
In  its  fullest  extent,  this  feeling  is 
shared  by  the  writer  ;  and  it  is  in  this 
spirit  that  he  writes. 


Observations  by  Mr.  Ohieyer.  j 

The  State   (i range    is   coming  on 
apace,  and  the  announcement  having  ! 
been  repeatedly  made,  it  is  fair  to  as-  j 
sume  that  the  business  of  the  session  is  : 
in   a  forward  state  of  preparation.  I 
The  committees  have  been  named  to  j 
cover  all  general  questions  to  whom 
should  bo  referred  at  once  all  matters 
which  it  may  be  desired  to  have  con-  ' 
sidered  by  the  committees  and  subse- 
quently by  the  State  convention     The  ' 
writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  great  ' 
variety  of  subjects  should  at  this  time  ' 
be  avoided;  that  three  or  four  (pies-  I 
tions   of   the   most  vital   importance  1 
should  be  well  considered  and  adjusted,  I 
leaving  minor  questions  for  leisure  mo- 
ments or  for  the  care  of  the  Executive 
Committee.    Perhaps  never  since  the 
institution  of  the  Order  of  Patrons  of 
Husbandry  in  the  United  States  has 
agriculture  been  so  seriously  depressed 
as  at   this   moment.     Whatever  the 
cause,   the   fact  cannot  be  gainsaid. 
What  theme  more  appropriate  in  any 
agricultural  t:()nference  than  planning 
how  to  raise  the  depression?    If  ap- 
propriate and  timely  elsewhere,  is  it 
not  doubly  so  in  the  (J range— a  body 
organized  expressly  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  condition  of  the  tillers  of 
the  soil  ? 

To  maintain  inviolate  our  laws,  and 
i  to  emulate  each  other  in  labor  to  hasten 
the  good  time  coming;  to  reduce  our 
expenses;  to  buy  less  and  produce  more 
in  order  to  make  our  farms  self-sus- 
taining; to  diversify  our  crops;  to  sys- 
tematize our  work  and  calculate  intelli- 
gently on  probabilities— these  are 
themes  that  may  well  engage  the  at- 
tention of  the  State  Grange  and  to  re- 
assert that  we  propose  meeting  to- 
gether, talking  together,  worlcing 
together,  buying  together,  selling 
together  and,  in  general,  acting  to- 
gether for  our  mutual  protection  and 
advancement,  as  occasion  may  require. 

Since  the  business  depression  is  as 
widespread  as  the  globe,  it  cannot  be 
charged  to  the  American  farmer:  and, 
while  we  favor  the  reassertion  of  our 
principles,  we  do  not  admit  a  depart- 
ure from  their  teachings.  But  while 
resting  under  an  industrial  cloud,  it  is 
well  to  walk  in  the  light  of  past  ex- 
perience. 

I  repeat  that  nothing  more  pressing 
and  appropriate  can  be  the  subject  for 
serious  consideration  by  the  State  con- 
vention of  Patrons  of  Husbandry  than 
the  foregoing.  Our  Order  numbers 
among  its  adherents  superior  talent  to 
treat  on  the  different  phases  of  agri- 
cultural science,  and,  by  the  editor's 
permission,  I  will  call  for  papers  on 
features  of  their  own  .selection  on  the 
Past  Masters  of  the  California  State 
Grange  and  on  Messrs.  Greer,  Beecher, 
Overhiser,  Shoemaker.  Tuohy,  Amos 
and  E.  F.  Adams,  the  Sanders  and  all 
the  sisters. 


at  Merced.    At  the  present  moment, 

government  engineers  and  Congress- 
men are  inspecting  these  rivers  with  a 
view  of  ascertaining  their  necessities 
and  to  press  the  same  on  the  attention 
of  the  incoming  Congress.  These 
servants  should  be  backed  up  by  an 
agressive  public  sentiment.  Our  peo- 
ple should  bear  in  mind  that  we  reside 
on  the  very  outskirts  of  the  country, 
hence  to  gain  the  necessary  attention 
of  the  government  they  should  raise 
their  voices  loud  and  often  for  federal 
recognition.  It  should  be  understood 
that  river  improvement  and  water 
transportation  has  become  a  settled 
policy  of  the  government  so  far  as 
fostering  aid  is  concerned;  hence  it 
needs  only  to  be  reminded  of  the  neces- 
sities, which  reminder  must  first  come 
from  those  directly  interested  in  the 
natural  arteries  of  commerce. 


State  ok  Ohio,  City  of  Toledo,  ) 

Ln-AS  CoL-NTY.  f*" 

FiiANK  J.  Cheney  makes  oath  thai  he  Is  thf- 
senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  F.  .1.  Chkney  &  Co.. 
iloiiiK  business  in  the  City  of  Toledo,  county  and 
State  aforesaid,  and  that  said  firm  will  pay  the 
sum  of  One  Hundred  IloUars  for  each  and  every 
case  of  catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  the  use  of 
Hall's  Catarrh  Cure.  Fuank  .i.CiiKNKY. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in  my  pres 
ence  this  6th  day  of  Urccmtx-r,  A.  1).  1886. 

[sKAi..]  ..\.  VV.  Gi.KAsoN,  Notary  Public. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally  and  acts 
directly  on  the  blooil  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.  Send  for  t^  st'monials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHKNEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

*S-Sold  bv  riniecist":  T.So. 


-  The  Southern  Pacific  management,  after 
a  careful  surve.v  of  the  field,  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  three  barrels  of  oil  will  do  the 
work  of  one  ton  of  coal.  The  oil  can  be  ob- 
tained at  the  present  time  for  fort}-  cents  a 
barrel,  or  tl.ao  for  the  three  barrels,  as 
against  the  cost  of  one  ton  of  coat,  so 

that  the  expense  of  fuel  upon  that  system 
would  be  reduced  from  *;{,4■^t;,03:^.:^li,  the  cost 
of  fuel  in  isi)4,  to  $sta,150.S0  per  year,  a. saving 
of  J2,.jS4,4i"i7..VJ,  provided  the  relative  values 
of  the  two  fuels  remained  the  same. 


GRANGE  HEADQUARTERS 


.\T  MKKC'KI>. 


The  California  Railroad  Commission 
has  given  the  wheat  growers  a  plum  in 
reducing  wheat  freights  on  railroads 
eight  per  cent.  Ordinarily  it  would 
amount  to  quite  a  saving,  but  on  the 
light  crop  of  this  year  and  at  the  late- 
ness of  the  season  it  will  be  but  little 
felt,  either  by  the  farmers  or  the  rail- 
roads. Of  course,  small  favors  are 
thankfully  received,  but  in  the  Sacra- 
mento valley  the  best  freight  regula- 
tors are  the  rivers,  and  the  same  can 
be  said  of  the  San  Joaquin. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  have  the 
Grangers  and  farmers  resolved  in 
favor  of  federal  appropriations  with 
which  to  improve  the  navigability  of 
the  rivers,  and  they  should  do  so  again 


El  Capitan  Hotel 


Lovuted  at  S.  I'.  R.  K.  Depot. 


Co-operative  arrangements  have  been  secured 
for  State  Grange  week  for  the  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry at  this  pleasantly  located  grand  hotel,  at 
the  very  reasonable  price  of  ONE  DOLLAR  AND 
TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  PER  DAY  for  rooms 
and  board.  It  is  a  well  and  favorably  known,  first 
class  hotel  In  all  respects. 

Ofllcers.  members  and  visiting  Patrons  will 
make  no  mistake  in  enKaiiing  accommodations  in 
advance,  or  upon  arrival,  at  this  conveniently 
situated  hotel. 

The  largest,  best  and  cheapest  hotel  in  the  San 
Joaijuin  valley,  with  every  convenience  for  the 
accommodation  of  guests. 

This  popular  hotel  is  the  principal  oftlce  for 
Mariposa  and  Coultervllle  stages. 

Courteous  and  careful  attention  paid  to  guests 


t'.  K.  FI.KMIN<;. 


.^lereed,  C'al. 


ONE  MAN  P  P  P 
I    30  TONS. 

Id  addition  to  the  regular  drying-ground  force 
one  man  can,  with  the  Pacific  Prune  Perforator, 
clean  and  perforate  the  skins  of  thirty  tons  of 
I  fresh  prunes  or  any  other  fruit  in  a  day,  the  work 
all  being  done  on  the  drying  ground  or  In  the 
orchard.   No  fuel;  no  fire:  no  lye;  no  hot  water; 
1  but  little  cold  water:  no  bloaters.    It  is  by  far  the 
'  cheapest  machine  on  the  market  and  equal  to  the 
j  best.    Four  sizes.   Send  for  circular  to 

;      Sperry  Wire  Works, 

715  nission  Street   San  Francisco. 


^BKlTCHCHA-IAUlRr 
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(Patent  apiiliecl  for.) 


READY    FOR  WORK. 


Orchardists,  Attention! 

If  you  would  save  time, 
If  you  would  save  labor, 
If  you  would  save  money, 

In  clearing  your  orchard  of  prunings,  we  ask  you  to  investigate 

the  merits  of 


THE  ANDERSON  ORCHARD  AND  BRUSH  RAKE. 


It  works  equally  well  on  brush  and  all  kinds  of  vegetable 
refuse — scjuash  vine,  pea  or  bean  vines,  hop  vines,  melon  vines, 
corn  stalks,  tumble  weeds,  morning  glory, -etc.  It  is  invaluable  on 
the  seed  farm,  raking  vegetable  tops  more  thoroughly  than  any 
machine  in  use. 

Remember,  v\e  give  the  manufacturer's  guarantee  that  the  Brush 
Rake  will  do  all  we  claim  for  it.     Address  for  prices 

W.  C.  ANDERSON, 


Horticultural  Supplies, 


455  W.  Santa  Clara  Street, 


San  Jose,  Cal. 


p.  O.  BOX  S17II 


( T'a  Icut  uppl  ieil  ri>l'.  I 


READY    (OR    THE  ROAD. 


The  O 


V^OP    O /A  L 1 1  CJ  r<  IN  I  /\  .  W 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

lNCOKPORATBI>  APRIL.  1874 


Mr    ' — 

Capital  Pal<l  Up  »1.000,0«0 

Reserve  Fund  and  Undivided  ProHts,  ISO.OOO 
Dividends  Paid  to  Stockhohlers. . . .  «32,000 

 OFFICERS  

H.  M.  LaKUE  President. 

I.  C.  STKELK  Vlce-PreBiUenl. 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIEU. . .  .Cashier  and  Manager. 
C.  H.  M(COKMlCK  Secretary. 

General  Bankliis.  DepoHtts  Received,  Gold  and 
Silver.  BlllB  of  Exchange  Bought  and  Sold.  Loans 
on  Wheat  and  Country  Produce  a  Specialty. 

January  1.  ISiM        A.  MONTPKLLIER.  Manager 


DEWEY  &  CO. 

^/'Patent  Agents, 


olden  G&ti 
Gas  or  Gasoline 

Engine. 


The  cheapest  and  simplest  to  operate  of  any.  For  irrigation  pur- 
poses has  no  equal. 

Start  it  and  oil  it;  then  go  about  your  other  work  and  it  will 
attend  strictly  to  business  without  any  other  attention. 

Is  adapted  to  any  work  where  motive  power  from  1  to  ftO  H.  P.  is 
required. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

Adam  Schilling  &  Sons, 

211-213  Main  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Dandy  No.  31  Steel  Plow  Doubletree  Price  $1.00  Each 
Dandy  Steel  Plow  Singletree    .35  " 

Buy  before  they  are  all  Kone. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  16  and  18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Business  Colle-ge-, 

24  Post  .Street  San  Francisco. 

FOR  SEVENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  College  Instructs  In  Shorthand,  Typo- VVrltlnff, 
Bookkeeplnf?, Telegraphy. Penm.anshlp.  Drawing-,  all 
the  Enirllsh  branchi-s,  and  everything  perLaliilnK  to 
business,  for  full  sl.x  luontlis.  We  have  Ul  teachers 
and  give  Individual  Instruction  to  .-ill  our  pupils. 

A  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering 

Has  been  established  under  :i  thoroughly  qualified 
Instructor.  The  course  is  thoroughly  practical. 
Send  for  Circular.  C.  S.  HALEY,  Sec. 


Baker  &  Hamilton. 


Write  for  t'HtnloK'ie 
Write  for  No.  31  catalog  of  PLOWS,  HARROWS, 
SEEDERS,  CULTIVATORS,  Etc. 


THE 

OWEN 
ELECTRIC 
BELT 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 

LOS  ANGELES. 


SACRAMENTO. 
NEW  YORK. 


Traile  Mark— Dr.  A.  Owen 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

The  latest  and  only  scientific  and  practical 
Electric  Bolt  made,  for  general  use,  producins 
a  genuine  current  of  Electricity,  for  the  cure 
of  disease,  that  can  be  readily  felt  and  regu- 
lated both  in  quantity  and  power,  and  applied 
to  any  part  of  the  body.  It  can  bo  worn  at  any 
time  during  working  hours  or  sleep,  and 

WILL  POSITIVELY  CURE 

KHEUMATISM 
LIJITIBAGO 

(liENEK  A  I,  DEBILITY 
L.AITIE  BACK 
NERVOUS  DISEASES 

A  N  I)  FUNCTIONAL 
l)KHAN(ii;i\lKNTS 


WITHOUT  MEDICINE 

Electricity,  properly  applied,  is  fast  taking 
the  place  of  drugs  for  all  Nervous,  Rheumatic, 
Kidney  and  Urinal  Troubles,  aiui  will  effect 
cures  in  seeraingly  hopeless  cases  where  every 
other  known  means  has  failed. 

Any  sluggish,  weak  or  diseased  organ  may 
by  this  means  be  roused  to  healthy  activity 
before  it  is  too  late. 

Leading  medical  men  use  and  recommend  the 
Owen  Belt  in  their  ])ractice. 

OUR  LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

Contains  fullest  information  regarding  the  cure 
of  acute,  chronic  and  nervous  dLseascs,  prices, 
and  how  to  order,  in  Englisli.  German,  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  languages,  will  be  mailed,  upon 
application,  to  any  address  for  (!  cents  iwstage. 

The  Owen  Electric  Belt  and  Appliance  Co. 

MAIN  OFFICB  AND  OKLV  KACTOIIY, 

The  Ow«n  Electric  Belt  Cldcj.,  201  to  211  State  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
Ihe  Largest  Electric  Bell  Establishment  In  the  Woril) 


TREE  -  \A//\SH 

Oli\j&  Dip. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 

T .  w .  jrtd<.sor«i  <fc  CO. 

Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  886  Market  street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 
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CANTON  CLIPPER  GANG  PLOWS,  SINGLE  PLOWS,  HARROWS,  SEEDERS. 


CANTON  CLIPPER 
FOUR  FURROW 

GANG  PLOW 


We  Ha  vu  one 
of  the 

Largest,  Best 

—  AND  — 

Most  Complete 

Lines  of 

Plows, 
Harrows, 

Seeders, 
Planters 

—  AND  — 

Cultivators 

IN  THE  MARKET 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 


Canton  Clipper  Low  Landside  Stubble  Plows. 

\A/OOD  BEAyvl. 

Single  Shin,  Hardened  S.ip  Share,  Soft  Center  Steel 
Mould- Board  and  Share. 

We  have  these  with  swivel  slaudard  and  adjustable  IN'DE.V  BEAM. 


Universal  Chilltd  Plows. 


UN IVE  

Plows,  though 
they  bave  been 
sold  in  largo 
quantities  ever 
since  1885,  are  esseiiti;ill.v 
NEW  in  design,  as  they  dif 
fer  from  all  other  plows  in 
nearly  every  iiufK)rtant 
point,  presenting  mcchani 
cal  devices  for  the  direct 
benefit  of  the  noble  animal 
which  goes  before  them,  and 
at  once  for  the  man  ^^h'-^jij^ 
walks  in  the  furrow,  that 
place  them  as  much  in  ad 
vance  of  ail  other  plows  ir 
genuine  merit,  as  the  twine 
binder  is  ahead  of  the  reap- 
er of  twenty  years  ago.^g:- 
That's  a  broad  statement,  ' 
but  everv  word  true,  and  " 
you'll  Hiid  it  so.  W/RITE 
FOR  F»RICES. 


Four  Furrow  Gangs* 

^e>o.oo. 

Three  Furrow  Gangs, 

$50.00. 

Cash    VA/lth  Order. 


BRAULEY  THREE  AND  FOLK  H  RRUVV  UANU  HLOW. 

I.AND  GAUGE  A>JD  SHIFTING  CLEVIS  on  all  Gangs  and  Httra 'Shares.  Made  wholly  of  Steel 
and  Malleable  Iron,  giving  great  strength  aud  little  wi-ight 


Bicyol 


AGENTS  FOR  THE 

Barnes, 
Union, 

/V\  un        r , 


A/. 


teor.  Bicvol 

ari/ard  Jr  m. 


and  /Vlanhattan. 


OF   EVERY    DESCRIPTION.     BICYCLES    IN   GREAT  VARIETY. 


CANTON  CLIPPER  can:.  TWOFURRO^.  VEHICLES    AND    PARMINQ  IMPLEMENTS 

HOOKER   Sc   CO.,  i6  and  i8  Drumm  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


A  First  Premium  Hachine. 

At  the  Vermont 
State  Fair,  held  a 
few  days  since,  the 
LiTTi.E  Giant  Cream 
Separator  came  in 
competition  with  five 
of  the  leading  makes 
of  separators.  It 
wa  u  :  ied  the  highest  and  only  pre- 
mium after  a  practical  trial  of  all  the 
machines.  Vermont  fair  awards  its 
premiums,  not  to  the  smoothest  talker, 
but  to  the  best  machine.     Send  for 

circular.  P-  M-  sharples, 

W  est  Chester,  Pa. 
Elgin,  Illinois. 
Rutland,  Vermont. 

"INDURINE"  COLD  WATER  PAINTS. 

a  Most  Hemarkable  MaUTiiil  is  the 
OUTSIDE    I  IN  O  U  R  I  IN  E  . 

It  stands  rain  and  exposure  as  well  as  oil  paint 
and  costs  only  a  fraction  as  much. 

Il  is  just  the  thing  for  fences,  outbuildings,  fac- 
tories, etc.,  being  cheap,  durable  and  easily  ap- 
plied by  anyone. 

It  has  no  equal  as  a  light  reflector  for  ligh^ 
shafts  and  court-yards  of  large  buildings.  It  is 
supplied  in  a  thick  paste,  to  be  diluted  with  cold 
water.    It  is  made  in  white  and  several  colors. 

INSlOE    I  IN  D  U  R  ■  IN  E 
Is  designed  especially  for  factories,  stables,  and 
general  inside  work,  as  a  substitute  for  white- 
wash, kalsomine  or  oil  paint. 

Jl  will  not  rah  or  scale,  soften  or  darken  with 
age,  and  works  well  over  old  whitewash.  A  dry 
powder  to  be  mixed  with  cold  water. 

Both  Indurines  are  perfectly  Ure-proof. 

Send  for  circular  and  prices  to 

\\yi.  m  i«n,  .MANiirAoxuKEK, 

Mills  Itiillillni;,      -       -      S;iii  Kranclsro,  Cal. 

DAWID  IN.  HMVA/LEY, 

31H  .'Market  Street. 

GROCERY  OUTFITS, 

SCALES,  COFFEE  MILLS,  MONEY  DRAWERS, 
NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTERS. 

 ALSO  

NEW  AND  SECOND  -  HAND  SAFES. 


SWEEP 


POWER. 


R.  .S.   K  I  .N  li  M  .\  .s 

Sparta.  Wis.,  writes: 
"Nothing  eould  be 
more  perfect  Iti  Its 
workings  than  this 
machine.  It  seems 
so  simple  In  con- 
st ucllon  that  an.v- 
boUy  can  learn  to  run 
it  without  trouble. 
I  think  your  Sepa- 
rator tills  the  loMtr- 
fell  want  among  the 
dairymen.  It  is  all 
you  claim  for  It.  ami 
more  too.  " 
So  all  tisers  sa.v. 


Di.xox,  low.v.  September  .3.  1R94. 
■  I  have  used  the  Davis  Combined  Steam  Sepa- 
rator for  the  past  seven  months,  and  it  has  given 
perfect  satisfaction.  The  machine  leaves  no  trace 
of  cream  in  the  milk.  and.  strange  to  sa.v,  no  milk 
In  the  eream.  I  have  had  no  trouble  of  any  kind, 
and  find  the  machine  eas.v  to  clean  and  easy  to 
operate.  "  Youra  respectfully.  H.  C.  Wi  i.F. 


TREAD 


POWER. 


THE  DAVIS  CREAM 


H 

A 
N 

ECONOMY  D 


©AVUu<.«iBi(urii)i' 

STfAM  StPABATOR 
K*'  rtEO  COOKtR, 

ATTACMMtMT. 

r 


"  Runs  easy  and 
works  to  perfec- 
tion. "  —  A  1.  B  E  n  1 
Stand.  Hadloek. 
Wash. 


IN  EVERY  DETAIL 

Is  the  l-nle  of  .1  Kuoil  ^ 

dairyman. 
Hence  he  need  have 

DAVIS 

Cream  Separator, 


•■  The  Separato/iKi. 
It  makes  a  ei^  oi  l<x  <  > 
parties  are  pT^toei)  /  it 


YOU 
NEED  ONE 

BECAUSE 


SEPARATORS. 


You  want  only  the 


EFFICIENT. 


Clandox.  Pa..  ( 
Dec.  3.  1894  » 
ThlB  is  to  certify 
lhai  we  have  used 
the  Davis  Cream 
Sei>arator  for  the 
l>a8i  four  weeks  and 
It  haH  tfiven  entire 
Batlsfactlon.  It  does 
all  It  la  recom- 
mended to  d<).  We 
are  contident  we 
never  made  as  much 
butter  from  the 
iiame  amount  of 
inllk  as  we  have 
since  uslng^  the  Sepu- 
laior. 

\V.  E.  Splnceh. 


.x1 


WARRANTED. 


^  Si'E.Ni  KK.  TiooA  Col  NTV,  N.  Y..  July  Vi.  18S4. 

We  have  given  It  a  fair  trial,  and  are  sailslied  that  It  Is  all  right, 
utier  per  day.  In  a  dairy  of  seven  cows,  over  the  old  system.  All 
ours  truly,  c.  H.  SCHUFIELO. 


17  &  19  FIRST  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  M0NTG0.1IKKY  STKEET, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CaL 


[Sr^WELLMACHINERYwork.. 

kinds  of  tooU.  Forliiiie  for  theilnller  by  using  our 
A(Ji)tn*intineproct^Mt;can  takeacore.  I'erfectrd  Kconora- 
lot  I  Artesian  Pumping  KiKX  tn  wnrk  bv  Nteam,  Air,  etc. 
Let  •j«helpTou.  THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WOBEt, 
A>i-3r«,  111.)  Ohlcas*,  111.)  DaUas,  T*z. 


We  have  opened  a  BRANCH  HOUSE;  In  San  Francisco,  Caliroruia,  under  the  luanagement 
of  MK.  ALBERT  D.  HART,  and  earry  a  full  line  of  CREAMERY  M.\CHINERY  .\ND 
SCPP1>IES.  .We  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  estimates  for  complete  factories  also.  Catalogues 
sent  on  request.    Address  all  correspoudenee  to 

DAVIS  &  RANKIN  BLDG.  &  MFG  CO, 


The  Williams  Standard  Typewriter 


Is  a  great  improvement  over  the  old  "  lift  and 
peek"  machines.  You  see  your  writing  while 
writing  it.  No  liftinR  of  platen.  No  dirty  ribhon 
Perfect  alignment.  Weighs  but  16  pounds  Does 
the  finest  work.  Easiest  learned.  No  experiment. 
In  use  3  years.  Adopted  by  British  War  Depart- 
ment over  all  the  old-fashioned  "  blind  "  machines. 
Write  for  sample  work  and  illustrated  catalogue 
and  testimonials. 

PACIFIC  STATES  TYPE  FOUNDRY, 

409  Washliiffton  St   ..San  FraiirtH4'o. 

Sole  .Vt'ents  for  f'alifornia. 


SAMPLE  Aiiii'rii-iiii  id'c  Joiiniiil. 

^_  I  KHtaljIishod  KS'ili 

■    n  C  C  Weekly,  *1  aye^r    '<  Editors. 

Free! 


All  about  Bees  and  Honey 


G.W.YORK&CO. 

Fifth  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS, 


TREES  Of  GOLD  •■"oE^^^^^!^?^^X^/^:l 

llurhaiik  -^  2"  Million  •■m  w  on-ations."  STARK 
Trees  PREPAID  e\ .  ryw  lu  re.  SAFE  ARRIVAL  guar, 
anieed.  1  he  -  tcreal  niirvern  s'  -iave  von  over  HALF. 
.Millliiiisof  tlw  best  trees 7(1  years' exiierienoe can 
grow;  they  '•jive  longer  and  bear  better."- ifcc 
Murton.  STARK, B-M,  Louisiana, Mo. .Rockport,  III. 


AND  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  L.    No.  14. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  5,  1895. 


TWENTY-FIFTH  TEAR. 

Office,  220  Market  Street. 


The  Old  and  the  New  in  Capay  Valley. 


The  changes  iu  the  landscape  which  are  brought 
about  by  the  development  of  our  valley  lands  are 
among  the  most  striking  phases  of  our  industrial 
progress.  Of  course  these  pano- 
ramic shiftings  are  perhaps  the 
least  significant  of  our  progress; 
they  are  mere  superficial  indica- 
tions and  exponents  of  the  'deep 
tide  in  our  growth  as  a  common- 
wealth which  casts  upon  our  shore 
increase  of  population  and  wealth 
and  the  multiplication  of  homes, 
with  all  that  these  terms  imply  in 
the  advancement  of  a  sovereign 
State.  And  yet,  though  the  land- 
scapic  demonstration  is  merely 
superficial  and  incidental,  it  is  still 
most  striking  and  aids  one  to  a 
sharp  conception  of  progress  which 
a  parade  of  statistics  and  argu- 
ment might  fail  to  impart.  When 
we  choose  for  illustration  scenes 
in  the  Capay  valley,  one  of  consid- 
erable breadth,  showing  the  aspect 
of  the  country  while  it  still  re- 
mained an  area  of  grain  and  pas- 
ture, and  the  other  a  glimpse  of  an 
improved  homestead  on  a  horticul- 
tural basis,  which  has  been  wrought 
by  industry  upon  the  desolate, 
though  picturesque  and  productive, 
valley  expanse,  we  introduce  two 
striking  pic- 
tures—  before 
and  after  the 
valley  was 
taken  in  hands 
by  those  skilled 
in  systematic 
development 
and  promotion 
of  industry  up- 
on our  large  un- 
occupied area-. 

The  pictures 
are  too  expres- 
sive to  require 
elaborate  effort 
at  elucidation. 
Fi(im  an  artis- 
tic point  of  view 
nothing  could 
be  much  hand- 
somer than  the 
valley  in  its 
natural  state, 
with  its  pro- 
tecting environ- 
meii L  ul  hills,  its 
warm,  suii-bent 
mesas,  its  sculp- 
tured drainage 
channels  and  its 
rich  1  o  w  I'  1 
slopes,  with 
their  changing 
hues  and  covei'- 

ing  of  scattered  oaks.  But,  beautiful  as  all  this  is, 
there  is  a  higher  beauty,  from  a  humanitarian  point 
of  view,  in  the  indications  of  thrift  and  prosperity 
which  are  manifested  in  the  home  place,  which  wins 
loyalty  and  love  from  those  whose  labor  has  wrought 
it  and  admiration  from  all  who  come  within  eye-reach 


of  it.  How  much  more  desirable  the  latter  view  is 
to  one  who  loves  human  happiness  and  human  prog- 
ress needs  not  to  be  set  forth. 

What  these  two  pictures  show  in  the  advancement 
of  the  Capay  valley  can  be  seen  everywhere  through- 


Lemon  Shortage. 


A    HOMESTEAD    IN    THE    CAPAY  VALLEY. 


The  approaching  lemon  shortage  on  the  Atlantic 
side  was  foreshadowed  in  our  columns  a  few  weeks 
ago.    It  is  proving  even  more  marked  than  was  an- 
ticipated.   A  dispatch  from  New 
York,  Oct.  1,  says  that  owing  to 
the  entire  failure  of  the  Florida 
crop,  together  with  short  produc- 
tion in  Sicily,  lemons  had  jumped 
to  $10.25  a  box  and  $12.50  a  case. 
A  box  holds  from  130  to  150  lemons, 
and  a  case  just  as  many,  only  the 
fruit  in  the  latter  is  larger  and 
finer.    One  ship  arrived  from  the 
Mediterranean   on  Tuesday  with 
26,900  boxes,  and  another  is  due  to 
arrive  with  22,000.    This  will  bring 
the  fruit  down  again  to  its  normal 
rate  of  $3  to  $4  per  box.  Last 
year  New  York  consumed  about 
two  million  boxes  of  lemons.  The 
apprehended   shortage   this  year 
has  affected  the  California  supply 
and  shippers  have  been  so  eager  to 
get  the  fruit  eastward  that  the 
local  supply  at  San  Diego  has  run 
very  low.   Prices  are  quoted  in  San 
Diego  for  uncured  lemons  at  2)  and 
3  cents  a  pound;  but  for  one  lot  of 
cured  fruit,    and    all    fancy,  the 
Standard    Fruit    Company  paid 
Major  Earle  4J  cents  per  pound. 
This  year's  experience  will  give  the 
California  lemon 
growers  new 
courage.  They 
may  not  alway.s 
find  things  turn- 
ing    to  their 
hand    as  they 
have  this  year, 
but  California 
always  gains 
trade  and  pres- 
tige by  pushing 
her  fruit  at  the 
East  when  their 
supplies  from 
other  sources 
are  slack. 


CAPAY    VALLEY    BEFORE   THE    ADVENT   OF   THE    HOME  MAKERS 

out  the  State.  Wherever  good  lands  have  been 
brought  within  the  reach  of  earnest  people  such 
transformations  have  followed.  They  will  continue 
in  the  future  as  they  have  in  the  past,  and  still  more 
abundantly.  It  is  one  of  the  commonest  California 
scenes  and  experiences. 


M.  Pasi'euii, 
the  renowned 
French  scien- 
tist, who  has 
accom  pi  ished 
such  gi-eat 
works  in  germ 
study,  died  in 
Paris  this  week. 
His  death  has 
callctl  forth  the 
most  d  is  t  i  n- 
guished  murks 
of  the  honor  in 
which  he  has 
been  held  in  all 
parts    of  the 

world.  His  services  both  to  science  and  industry  en- 
title him  to  enduring  fame. 


The  first  carload  of  walnuts  sent  this  season 
was  started  eastward  from  the  city  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara on  October  1st. 
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him  from  what  he  looked  forward  to  as  his  be.st 
work,  the  quiet  studies  and  publication  of  the 
matured  thou«^hts  and  observations  of  his  lon<,r  and 
active  application  in  his  corner  of  the  field  of  science. 
He  did  js^rand  work,  but  had  capacity  for  better. 
His  death  is  to  be  profoundly  regretted. 

Weather  James  A.  Barwick  of  Sacramento, 
Director  of  the  State  Weather 
Service,  announces  that  this 
week's  weather  and  crop  bulletin  is  the  last  for  the 
season,  and  that  the  weekly  service  will  be  resumed 
about  the  middle  of  April  next.  Director  Barwick 
has  done  the  WDi-k  this  summer  with  his  customary 
ener^fv  and  faithfulness  and  is  entitled  to  the  thanks 
of  thi'  public.  In  his  circular  announcing  the  closing 
of  th"  season  Mr.  IJarwick  makes  this  interesting 
statement: 


From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 


ReportH. 


The  Secretary  of  the  State  Agricultural  Soc'iety,  Mr. 
Edwin  F.  Smith,  who  is  always  looking  out  for  the  interests 
of  this  State  wherever  it  can  be  benefited  through  and  by 
the  society  over  which  he  is  seci'etary,  has  coucluded  to  in- 
augurate, in  co-operation  with  the  "U.  S.  Weather  Bureau,  a 
monthly  weather  and  crop  service,  to  be  issued  in  the  .same 
manner  and  style  as  is  the  weekly  crop  bulletin  now  being 
issued:  one  being  issued  weekly  for  3.5  weeks,  and  the  other 
issued  monthly  for  the  six  months  beginning  with  October 
and  ending  with  Match.  The  weekly  will  be  issued  begin- 
ning with  the  second  week  in  April  and  end  with  the  last 
week  in  September.  This  will  give  continuous  and  frequent 
reviews  of  the  conditions  of  the  weather  as  affecting  the 
planting,  growing  and  harvesting  season  for  the  entire  twelve 
months  of  the  year. 

This  winter  work  will  be  very  acceptable.  It  will 
go  far  to  supply  what  has  hitherto  been  unavailable, 
viz.,  an  outline  of  seasonable  work  for  California 
wliere  conditions  are  so  diverse  that  generalizations 
are  of  little  use  and  local  experience  is  the  only  safe 
guide.  We  are  very  glad  this  effort  will  be  taken  up. 


state  Hortictil- 


tural  So'lety. 


The  Week. 


SelHuK. 


The  walnut  growers  of  Orange 
county  have  advanced  along  the 
line  of  co-operative  marketing  as 
any  band  of  producers  in  California.  They  have  re- 
corded achievements  which  warrant  the  extension  of 
their  effort  so  as  to  embrace  all  devotees  of  the  nut 
of  Madeira,  and  we  are  glad  that  wide  interest  is  be- 
ing shown  in  the  effort.  There  was  recently  held  in 
Los  Angeles  a  convention  of  walnut  growers,  which 
took  steps  toward  the  realization  of  the  project.  An 
executive  session  appointed  a  committee  empowered 
to  communicate  with  all  growers  of  walnuts  in 
southern  California  and  to  take  steps  for  the  division 
of  southern  California  into  walnut  districts,  each 
district  to  have  an  organization  of  its  own,  and  that 
each  of  such  organizations  should  elect  (ielegates  to 
meet  as  a  central  body  on  specified  dates  at  some 
point  to  be  hereafter  agreed  on.  The  following 
gentlemen  were  appointed  on  that  committee:  El- 
wood  Cooper  of  Santa  Barbara,  J.  M.  Dickinson  of 
Saticoy,  A.  Dorman  of  Rivera,  H.  K.  Snow  of  Tustin 
and  A.  E.  Davis  of  University.  The  committee  was 
further  empowered  to  draft  a  circular  letter  inviting 
growers  to  form  separate  districts  and  elect  dele- 
gates to  meet  together  in  common  council.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  promising  movements  of  these  ur- 
gent times. 

The  bicycle  has  chosen  a  brilliant 
victim.  Many  Californiaiis  will  be 
shocked  to  know  that  Prof.  Charles 
V.  Riley,  the  well  known  entomologist,  died  in 
Washington  on  the  night  of  September  14,  from  in- 
juries received  by  a  fall  from  his  bicycle  on  the  morn- 
ing of  that  day.  Prof.  Riley  has  been  for  years  the 
most  conspicuous  worker  in  the  line  of  economic 
entomology  and  has  made  for  himself  an  enduring 
name.  He  was  born  in  London,  England,  Septem- 
ber 18,  1843,  but  came  to  the  United  Slates  in  IStUt, 
settling  on  a  farm  in  Illinois.  He  became  State  En- 
tomologist of  .Missouri  in  18t)8,  and  held  that  office 
for  nine  years,  then  becoming  chief  of  the  United 
States  Entomological  Commission,  and  in  1878  ento- 
mologist of  the  Bureau  (now  Department)  of  Agri- 
culture, which  position  he  resigned  in  May  of  last 
year,  as  noted  in  these  columns.  During  the  last 
few  years  Prof.  Riley  suffered  from  ill  health  result- 
ing from  assiduous  application  to  his  chosen  work. 
During  his  visit  to  California  last  winter  he  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  choose  a  home  in  California, 
hoping  by  outdoor  work  in  our  mild  climate  to  recruit 
his  strength.    His  sudden  taking  off  has  removed 


state  Fair 


Preniiums. 


Death  of 
I'rof.  Klley. 


At  the  September  meeting  of  the 
State  Horticultural  Society,  held 
in  this  city  last  Friday,  Capt.  H. 
A.  Brainard  of  San  Jose  read  a  paper  on  the 
"  Canker  Worm;"  Mr.  Alexander  Craw,  a  paper  on 
"Beneficial  Insects;"  President  Lelong,  a  paper  on 
"  Olive  Curing,"  and  Prof.  Wood  worth  gave  an  ad- 
dress on  "Plant  Life."  It  was  a  fine  series  of 
papers,  all  of  which  will  appear  in  due  time  in  the 
pages  of  the  Ri  UAi,.  The  following  nominations 
were  made  for  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  to  be 
balloted  for  at  the  October  meeting:  Honorary 
president.  Prof.  E.  W.  Hilgard;  active  president,  B. 
M.  Lelong;  vice-president,  Alfred  Holman;  secre- 
tary, E.  J.  Wickson:  treasurer.  W.  C.  Fitzsimmons; 
directors — T.  H.  Ramsay  of  Redwood  City,  R.  H. 
Upham  of  Alhambra  Valley,  H.  P.  Stabler  of  Yuba 
City,  G.  P.  Rixford  of  San  Francisco  and  B.  N. 
Rowlei'  of  San  Francisco. 

Readers  will  find  the  list  of  State 
Fair  awards  in  live  stock  classes, 
which  we  give  on  another  page,  of 
much  value  as  a  directory,  showing  where  good  speci- 
mens of  the  several  breeds  can  be  secured.  In  this 
way  the  published  lists  become  more  significant  than 
they  could  be  if  regarded  merely  as  a  recognition  of 
individual  merit.  In  most  cases  breeders  who  show 
these  animals  have  surplus  stock  which  they  are  de- 
sirous of  selling,  and  if  they  would  follow  up  the 
mention  which  we  now  give  them  with  cards  in  our 
advertising  columns,  they  would  find  that  their  own 
and  the  interests  of  improved  stock  in  general  would 
be  much  advanced.  There  never  was  a  more  promis- 
ing time  to  advance  the  quality  of  our  live  stock  in 
all  lines  than  the  present. 

^  ,.  ,  Farther  announcements  are  made 

Talk  for 

about  the  California  lecturers  for 
the  South  during  the  Atlanta  ex- 
position. It  is  said  that  those  selected  have  been 
instructed  to  present  California  as  it  is,  so  as  to 
convey  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  State,  in- 
cluding its  history — present  condition  and  pros- 
pects— avoiding  exaggerations  and  glowing  eulogies. 
The  subjects  selected  are  California's  geography, 
topography,  climate,  scenery,  soils,  floriculture, 
agriculture,  horticulture,  mining,  manufacturing 
industries,  missions,  Indians,  resorts  and  medical 
springs  and  statistics  and  facts  of  general  interest. 

The  Kansas  propaganda  for  irri- 
gation  from  small  local  sources  of 
rriKii  .  water  supply  is  likely  to  do  much 
for  the  whole  arid  area  of  the  earth.  There  is  a 
convention  in  progress  in  Kansas  this  week,  at 
which  Prof.  E.  B.  Covvgill,  editor  of  the  Kutigas 
Faniiir,  read  a  carefully  prepared  paper  on  "The 
Machinery  of  Irrigation,"  in  which  he  took  occasion 
to  contrast  the  irrigation  most  needed  in  Kansas 
with  that  practiced  where  large  water  courses  were 
arrested,  the  volume  of  water  being  turned  into 
large  canals,  from  which  it  was  distributed  into 
canals  and  laterals.  If  Kansas  gives  us  new  points 
on  the  economics  of  wells  and  small  reservoirs,  Cali- 
fornia will  acknowledge  her  indebtedness.  Califor- 
nia has  some  of  the  grandest  enterprises  and  those 
most  productive  of  wealth,  but  we  need  more  farm 
plants  for  water  elevation  and  storage.  W'e  shall 
watch  those  Kansans  in  this  line. 


Atlanta. 


There  appears  to  be  a  tacit  understanding  on  the 
part  of  leading  Democrats  that  Mr.  Cleveland  will 
not  under  any  circumstances  again  be  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidency.    He  is  to  go  south  in  the  latter 
days  of  this  month  to  give  an  address  at  the  Atlanta 
Exposition,  and  it  is  said  that  he  will  make  it  the 
occasion  of  a  statement  which  will  stop  all  gossip 
about  a  third  term.    This  practical  disappearance  of 
the  leading  figure  has  been  followed  by  something 
almost  in  the  nature  of  a  boom  for  Mr.  Whitney. 
The  New  York  Democrats  have  formally  declared 
their  preference  for  him,  and  the  party  newspapers 
are  for  him  almost  unanimously,  in  spite  of  the  mani- 
fest disadvantages  of  his  position  as  a  Standard  oil 
magnate  and  as  a  dyed-in-the-wool  gold  standardist. 
He  has  the  personal  qualities  that  win  respect  from 
all  classes  of  men  and  would,  perhaps,  be  more  en- 
thusiastically supported  in  the  Eastern  and  North- 
ern States  than  anybody  who  has  thus  far  been 
named.    There  has,  however,  recently  been  brought 
into  prominence  a  new  and  rather  interesting  figure— 
Ex-Gov.  Russell  of  Massachusetts.      Russell  is  the 
modern  sort  of  man — young,  highly  educated,  fash- 
ionably bred,  and  with  much  of  the  personal  quality 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt.    He  is  still  in  the  thirties 
and,  under  the  cut  and  style  of  a  college  boy,  carries 
a  good  head  and  fine  character.    He  knows  also  how 
to  succeed,  having  been  elected  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts against  heavy  Republican  odds  three  suc- 
cessive times.     He  is  a  personal  friend  of  Cleveland 
and,  generally   speaking,   a  supporter  of  the  re- 
form school  of  Democracy.    In  the  East  his  nomi- 
nation would  be  popular  and  it  would  certainly  give 
Massachusetts — and  possibly  some  other  Yankee 
States— to  the  Democrats.     How  it  would  be  re- 
ceived in  the  W^est  and  South  is  a  problem.    He  is  a 
type  which  these  regions  know  little  about  and  he 
might  impress  old-fashioned  Democrats   as  being 
better  fitted  for  a  polo  match  than  for  a  Presidential 
race.    These  two  men — Whitney  and  Russell— are 
just  now  most  prominent  in  Democratic  Presidential 
talk,  but  there  is  always  more  or  less  speculation 
with  reference  to  Hill  as  the  favorite  son  of  New 
York,  and  of  Stevenson  on  the  score'  of  eminent 
availability.     This  qualification  is  one  which  Mr. 
Stevenson  is  taking  good  care  of.     If  he  has  any  no- 
tions on  any  question  which  might  make  antagonism, 
nobody  has  yet  been  able  to  find  them  out.    On  the 
financial  issue,  on  the  tariff'  issue,  and  on  every  other 
issue,  he  maintains  a  reserve  which  may  stand  him 
in  good  stead  when  the  convention  comes  to  look 
about  for  a  man. 

The  Republican  situation  is  rather  more  com- 
plicated with  leading  figures.    Mr.  Harrison  unques- 
tionably would  like  to  try  again,  and  he  is  holding  a 
very  dignified  course  in  the  matter.    There  is  al- 
ways great  demand  for  him  as  a  speaker  before  as- 
semblies of  all  kinds,  and  scarcely  a  week  passes 
when  he  does  not  make  a  public  appearance;  but  he 
is  uniformly  discreet  when  politics  or  public  affairs 
are  under  discussion.    A  few  days  since  he  was 
called  upon  at  his  home  in  Indianapolis  by  a  party  of 
friends  who  wanted  to  know  what  his  wishes  were 
respecting  the  Presidency.    His  answer  was  that 
he  was  not  and  would  not  be  a  candidate  for  the 
nomination  and  that  he  was  quite  willing  the  fact 
should  be  known.    Of  course,  this  would  not  prevent 
him  from  taking  the  nomination  if  it  should  be  ten- 
dered him,  and  it  certainly  will  not   prevent  his 
friends  from  hoping  to  see  him  again  at  the  head  of 
the  ticket.    Nothing  new  has  arisen  in  connection 
with  other  Republicans  whose  names  have  been  as- 
sociated with  the  Presidential  office  unless  it  be  that 
there  seems  a  more  general  recognition  of  Allison's 
availability.    For  some  reason  McKinley  does  not 
create  enthusiasm  outside  of  Ohio.    Reed  is  more 
pojjular  in  the  West  than  in  his  own  section — a  fact 
not  favorable  to  his  chances.    Mr.  Morton's  boom 
fails  to  gain  strength.    The  only  new  name  sug- 
gested is  that  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  it  is  hardly 
probable  that  he  could  get  the  support  of  his  own 
State;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  it  would  not  be 
good  politics  to  nominate  him. 


It  looks  now  as  if  the  campaign  of  next  year  would 
be  waged  on  the  old  ground  of  the  tariff.  This  is 
manifestly  the  Republican  policy,  and  llie  Democrats 
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will  probably  be  forced  into  a  defensive  attitude. 
Both  the  old  parties  are  afraid  of  the  silver  issue; 
but  if  either  is  to  espouse  it,  it  will  be  the  Demo- 
crats. The  leaders,  under  the  Cleveland  leadership, 
have  been  committed  in  opposition  to  free  coinao^e; 
but  it  is  easily  possible  that  the  convention  will  take 
the  bits  in  its  teeth  and  force  the  issue.  Many 
very  astute  politicians  think  that  this  would  be 
the  best  course;  but  the  trouble  is  that  it 
would  involve  complete  party  revolution  —  pos- 
sibly an  open  split  in  the  party,  with  two  sets 
of  candidates.  The  one  precedent  for  this  sort 
of  a  row  —  that  of  1860  —  is  not  inspiring,  and 
the  long-heads  of  the  party  will  certainly  strive  to 
prevent  it.  The  outcome  will  probably  be  a  compro- 
mise, the  effect  of  which  will  be  to  allow  a  silver 
campaign  in  the  West  and  South  and  a  gold  cam- 
paign in  the  North  and  East.  Both  parties  have 
done  this  sort  of  thing  each  campaign  these  fifteen 
years  past,  so  it  will  be  no  departure  from  approved 
partisan  tactics.  The  Democratic  party  will,  un- 
questionably, go  into  the  next  campaign  under  a 
disadvantage.  First,  the  times  have  been  against 
them;  second,  the  tariff  folly — concerning  which 
Messrs.  Cleveland  and  Wilson's  utterances  are  not 
forgotten — will  plague  them;  third,  the  bond  issues 
have  been  unpopular;  fourth,  the  differences  between 
Mr.  Cleveland  and  his  party  have  made  bad  blood; 
fifth,  the  party  is  in  a  political  sense  responsible  for 
Mr.  Cleveland's  mistakes  in  connection  with  the 
Hawaiian  affair  and  the  British  occupation  of  Nica- 
ragua. On  the  other  hand,  they  have  such  advan- 
tages as  belong  to  the  actual  possession  of  power 
and  control  of  the  patronage  of  the  government.  If 
between  now  and  November,  1896,  there  should  come 
a  general  revival  of  prosperity — and  there  is  time 
for  it  in  thirteen  months — and  if  by  a  liberal  policy 
toward  the  Nicaragua  canal,  or  by  some  other  popu- 
lar course,  the  Administration  should  get  itself  in 
favor,  the  party  would  find  itself  in  good  shape.  In 
any  event  it  will  be  a  hard  battle. 


The  demand  that  our  Government  grant  to  the 
Cuban  patriots  formal  recognition  as  belligerents 
grows  rapidly.  The  center  of  sympathy  appears 
to  be  at  Chicago,  where  on  Monday  night  of 
this  week  four  thousand  persons  came  together  in  a 
public  meeting  called  in  the  interest  of  the  strug- 
gling islanders.  Speeches  were  made  by  a  dozen 
notable  men,  including  a  United  States  Senator  and 
the  Governor  of  the  State.  The  attendance  was 
largely  of  well-known  and  responsible  people  who 
manifested  their  sentiments  by  the  adoption  of  a  set 
of  resolutions  expressing  sympathy  with  the  Cubans, 
demanding  their  recognition  as  belligerents  and  urg- 
ing their  cause  upon  our  Government  as  a  duty  un- 
der the  Monroe  Doctrine.  While  this  meeting  was 
intended  only  as  an  expression  of  local  sentiment,  it 
brought  out  letters  and  telegrams  of  approval  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  from  men  prominent  in  polit- 
ical and  business  life.  Senator  Call  of  Florida,  Ex- 
Gov.  Alger  of  Michigan,  Senator  Cullum,  and  others 
equally  influential,  were  among  the  writers,  and  all 
breathed  alike  a  spirit  of  warm  friendship  for  the 
islanders.  In  Cuba  the  fighting  goes  on  with  vary- 
ing fortunes,  but  the  insurgents  are  steadily  holding 
their  own.  Their  weakness  is  their  absolute  depend- 
ence upon  the  outside  world  for  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, and  while  sympathizers  in  this  country  and 
Mexico  are  ready  enough  to  supply  them,  it  is  not  an 
easy  thing  to  get  past  the  blockade  which  Spain 
maintains  with  her  fleet.  Providence  seems,  how- 
ever, to  be  on  the  patriot  side.  A  month  ago  the 
Spanish  warship  "  Barcastigui"  was  sunk  in  collision 
in  Havana  harbor,  and  on  Tuesday  of  this  week  an- 
other ship — the  "Cristobal  Colon" — was  wrecked 
by  a  typhoon  while  patroling  the  north  island  coast. 
These  disasters  leave  the  blockade  weak  and  will  al- 
low the  Cubans,  with  the  help  of  outside  allies,  to 
stock  up  for  a  new  campaign  of  offensive  operations. 


There  is  no  mistaking  the  significance  of  American 
feeling  as  manifested  in  both  Cuban  and  Hawaiian 
affairs.  For  better  or  for  worse,  our  national  course 
is  going  to  follow  the  historical  lines  of  territorial 
acquisition.  All  signs  point  that  our  people  will 
have  it  so.  As  in  times  past  we  acquired  the  great 
central  basin  of  the  contin<?nt,  the  peninsula  of 
Florida,  Texas,  Oregon  and  Cali/ornia,  so  in  times  to 


come  we  shall  take  in  Hawaii,  Cuba,  Canada,  Mexico 
and  Nicarauga,  and  possibly  countries  far  more  re- 
mote. This  is  indicated  not  more  by  the  tendencies 
of  our  national  progress  and  in  the  aspirations  of  our 
people  than  by  the  inherent  force  of  race  instinct. 
As  this  instinct — the  instinct  of  empire — has  shaped 
the  policies  of  every  other  great  nation,  so  it  will 
shape  ours.    Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  it  is  to  be. 

The  Highway  Bureau  Road  Inspection. 


"  Since  our  organization  we  have  traveled  over 
1500  miles  of  road  at  an  average  cost  of  $3.25  per 
diem  for  each  member,"  said  Marsden  Mansen  speak- 
I  ing  of  the  work  of  State  Bureau  of  Highways.  "I 
1  think  it  the  cheapest  inspection  that  officers  have 
ever  made  in  California.  We  have  made  three  trips 
thus  far.  The  preliminary  one  was  to  the  Yosemite. 
In  the  two  others  we  visited  eighteen  counties,  in 
each  of  which  we  held  meetings.  We  went  in 
wagons,  and  thus  were  able  to  fully  study  the  situa- 
tion. Our  first  trip  was  through  Yolo,  Solano,  Napa, 
Sonoma,  Marin,  San  Mateo,  Santa  Clara,  Contra 
Costa  and  San  Joaquin  counties.  After  that  we 
went  through  Sacramento,  El  Dorado,  Alpine, 
Tuolumne,  Calaveras,  Mariposa,  Merceei  and  Stan- 
islaus counties.  Our  duties  are  to  examine  the 
systems  of  road  construction  and  maintenance 
throughout  the  State,  and  to  ascertain  the  amount 
expended  per  annum  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  the 
condition  of  the  public  highways.  We  shall  report 
on  these  matters  to  the  Legislature  at  its  next 
session,  explain  the  systems  of  other  States  and 
recommend  a  code  of  laws  best  adapted  to  our  neces- 
sities. 

"  The  worst  roads  were  in  San  Francisco,  Tuol- 
umne, Calaveras,  El  Dorado  and  Mariposa.  They 
were  more  rapidly  deteriorating  from  what  were 
once  good  roads.  The  cause  ?  Principally  improper 
grades,  neglect  and  heavy  drayage  on  narrow-tired 
wagons.  In  this  city  the  condition  was  due  to  sheer 
neglect.  The  worst  piece  of  road  found  in  all  of  the 
counties  visited  was  the  piece  extending  from  the 
end  of  Mission  street  to  Baden.  The  best  roads  were 
those  of  Santa  Clara,  Alameda  and  Alpine  counties. 
The  last-named  county  deserves  especial  credit.  Its 
tax  list  amounts  to  $256,000,  its  road  fund  to  only 
$1100  a  year,  and  its  voting  population  to  only  106 
persons.  Alpine's  good  roads  are  due  to  the  fact 
j  that  when  a  Supervisor  receives  his  share  of  the  $1100 
road  fund  he  sees  that  each  dollar  is  properly  ex- 
pended. There  is  less  polities  mixed  up  with  road 
construction  and  maintenance  than  in  any  of  the 
counties  visited." 

"  Sprinkling  is  an  important  factor  in  the  main- 
tenance of  good  roads.  Santa  Clara  and  San  Mateo 
are  ahead  in  this  respect.  The  first-named  county  has 
270  miles  of  sprinkled  road,  expending  thereon  about 
$45,000  a  year,  which  is  economical  and  wise,  as  it 
prevents  the  roads  being  worn  out  or  cut  up  under 
heavy  trucking.  If  a  dry  spell  occurs  in  the  winter 
the  sprinklers  are  at  once  put  to  work,  and  as  much 
care  is  exercised  on  these  highways  as  if  they  were 
city  lawns. 

in  conjunction  with  the  Governor  and  the  State 
Prison  Directors,  the  Bureau  of  Highways  has  in 
charge  the  construction  of  a  rock-crushing  plant  at 
Folsom.  The  plans,  specifications  and  Inds  for  the 
plant  will  be  submitted  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  at 
Folsom  on  Saturday.  It  is  hoped  to  have  it  start  up 
by  November,  and  that  it  will  be  in  full  operation  by 
spring,  when  a  large  quantity  of  blue  trap  rock  will 
have  been  quarried  and  crushed  by  the  convicts.  The 
Bureau  will  charge  to  the  counties  taking  the  rock 
10  per  cent  advance  on  the  cost  of  production  until 
the  cost  of  the  plant  has  been  returned  to  the  State 
treasury.  After  that  the  charge  will  be  5  per  cent 
added  to  the  cost  ol'  prurluct  ion.  which  will  be  turned 
over  to  the  fund  for  the  support  of  the  prisoners. 


Gleanings. 


Santa  Ci.ara  county  has  done  away  witli  the  oflice  ot  Horti- 
cultural Uoramissioner,  from  motives  of  economy. 

The  crop  of  Santa  Clara  grapes  now  going  into  the  wineries 
is  the  best  in  quality  for  many  seasons  past. 

The  project  of  the  San  Jose  Board  of  Trade  to  raise  $20,000 
by  subscription  for  advertising  Santa  Clara  fruit  has  been 
abandoned. 

Thehb  arc  20,000  acres  in  grapes  in  Sonoma  Co.  which,  the 
Santa  Kcsa  Democrat  declares,  bring.';  in  $.")00,000  per  year, 
taking  one  year  with  another. 

The  KTpoxitnr  claims  that  the  whole  system  of  "commission 
packing"  is  broken  up  in  that  great  raisin  district.  The  old 
commission  pa(!kers,  so  it  is  said,  are  now  in  the  market  as 
buyers. 

Pendleton,  Ok.,  Sept.  29.— A  number  of  wheat  growers  of 
Eastern  Oregon  have  declared  that  they  will  not  sell  their 
wheat  until  they  are  offered  40  cents  a  bushel.  Their  product 
amounts  to  several  million  bushels,  and  their  holding  off, 
coupled  with  the  failure  of  crops  in  Washington,  is  expected 
to  cause  a  rise  in  prices  here. 

PoKTEKVii.i.E  letter  to  Tulare  HimiMfi-:   The  citizens  met 
for  a  final  settlement  of  the  fruit  association  on  Tuesday  even- 
I  ing,  the  24th,  and  have  arranged  to  co-operate  in  the  shipment 
of  citrus  fruits.   They  find  that  with  the  amount  to  handle 


this  season  (some  fifty  carloads;  the  percentage  per  box  will 
be  lessened  in  freight  to  San  Francisco  some  22  cents,  which 
is  quite  an  item ;  also  the  paper  and  boxes  purchased  at  whole- 
sale are  much  cheaper.  Some  orchardists  have  not  come  in  as 
yet,  but  they  have  a  week  longer  for  deliberation  before  the 
doors  are  closed. 

Los  Angeles,  September  3.5.— Actual  work  was  begun  this 
morning  planting  8000  acres  of  canaigre  at  Rialto,  from  which 
tannic  acid  is  to  be  extracted.  A  company  of  Chicago  capital- 
ists, of  which  John  H.  Carruthers  is  the  representative  here, 
has  purchased  the  land  recently.  The  whole  tract  will  be  set 
out  and  the  product  shipped  East. 

Sanger  Herald:  Many  large  bands  of  sheep  have  been 
driven  to  the  valley  from  the  mountains  recently,  to  be 
sheared  and  pastured  on  grain  stubble,  which  can  be  had  in 
unlimited  quantities  for  S  cents  per  acre.  The  wool  industry, 
in  common  with  other  industries  here,  is  rather  unprofitable 
at  present,  but  the  sheepmen  continue  to  stay  with  their 
herds,  hoping  for  an  improvement  in  the  wool  and  live-stock 
markets  before  long. 

The  Sanger  f/r/Yi/ri  doesn't  think  much  of  the  reduction  of 
S  per  cent  ordered  by  the  Railroad  Commission.  "  This  means 
a  very  small  saving  to  farmers  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley— 
about  2.5  cents  per  ton.  The  present  rate  from  Sanger  to  Port 
Costa  is  $3.10  per  ton.  An  8  per  cent  reduction  would  bring  it 
down  to  $2.8.5.  Probably  one-third  of  the  wheat  crop  in  this 
portion  of  Fresno  county  has  already  been  forwarded  to  tide- 
water, a  -d  the  remaining  two-thirds  is  stored  in  the  ware- 
houses here  because  there  is  no  market  for  it  at  present." 

Di;KiN(i  the  past  season  the  Pomona  Fruit  Exchange  han- 
dled S,867,000  pounds,  or  about  62,000  boxes,  for  which  the 
gross  receipts  were  $01,747.40,  at  an  expense  of  $18,7.32.31, 
leaving  a  net  division  among  the  owners  of  $4.3,01.5.09.  The 
price  realized  per  100  pounds  from  fancy  Wa.shington  navels 
was  the  highest  of  any  of  the  grades  or  varieties,  being  $2.12, 
while  the  Tangarines  brought  the  next  best  price,  $2  per  100 
pounds.  The  average  price  of  packing,  etc.,  was  about  39 
cents  per  box;  this  includes  the  current  office  expenses  also 
of  the  organization.  Many  things  that  were  necessary  in  the 
business  are  now  on  hand,  and  the  expenses  another  year  will 
be  somewhat  lower. 

Hanpokd  Sentinel:  Grape-picking  will  be  practically  over 
this  week.  There  have  been  many  dollars  well  earned  at  it 
here  in  King's  county,  and  those  earned  by  the  boys,  men  and 
women  who  are  residents  here  will  mostly  go  for  a  good  use ; 
but  the  transient  cattle  who  are  bumming  through  the  coun- 
try, as  a  rule,  have  spent  every  dollar  for  whisky  and  beer. 
It  is  astonishing  to  see  the  earnings  of  this  class  of  people 
dumped  into  the  saloons.  We  understand  that  it  is  the  same 
at  Fresno,  where  thousands  of  the  transient  class  gathered 
for  the  raisin  harvest.  The  winter  is  approaching,  and  it  will 
be  but  a  few  days  and  this  gang  of  men  will  be  knocking  at 
the  back  doors  for  a  "bite  to  eat." 

The  Tustin  Fruit  Association  commenced  shipping  walnuts 
a  few  days  ago,  which  is  about  a  month  earlier  than  usnal. 
The  association  has  contracted  its  entire  crop,  to  be  marketed 
the  same  as  last  year,  in  connection  with  the  Los  Nietos  Wal- 
nut Association,  and  the  selling  price  has  been  fixed  at  Scents 
for  soft  shells  and  7  cents  for  hard  shells.  Word  has  been  re- 
ceived from  its  selling  agents  that  orders  are  already  in  and 
on  file  for  all  the  walnuts  now  reported  in  the  association. 
The  culture  of  the  walnut  has  extended  very  rapidly  during 
the  past  year  or  two  in  southern  California,  and  the  profits 
made  in  this  line  of  horticulture  have  been  fully  equal  to  those 
attained  from  any  of  the  most  popular  varieties  of  deciduous 
fruits. 

Tt  LARE  Reimler:  "George  Cody  has  hit  on  a  new  way  of 
treating  prunes.  He  dips  them  in  the  usual  manner,  but  the 
new  kink  comes  in  putting  them  through  a  bleacher  before 
putting  them  out  to  dry.  He  claims  that  it  improves  the  fla- 
vor and  gains  two  days  in  drying  and  leaves  more  meat  on 
them,  and  that  they  dry  heavier.  It  changes  their  appear- 
ance so  that  they  resemble  dried  silver  prunes.  They  have  a 
very  clear  amber  color.  We  sampled  several  of  the  prunes 
and  while  they  look  more  tempting  than  the  black  ones,  and 
I  are  softer,  yet  they  have  lost  that  sweet  prune  flavor  and 
I  were  considerably  milder."  The  ReiiiKter  is  mistaken  in  call- 
ing this  a  new  scheme.  Prunes  in  limited  quantities  have 
been  processed  in  this  way  for  a  long  time  in  the  Santa  Clara 
valley. 

Fresno,  October  1.— One  hundred  and  fifty  girls  arrived  to- 
night from  San  Francisco  to  work  in  the  raisin  packing  houses 
in  this  city.  For  some  days  the  packing  houses  have  been 
running  short-handed,  and  it  has  been  impossible  to  fill  the 
orders.  To  make  matters  worse,  there  have  been  signs  of  a 
strike  among  the  girls  at  work.  In  one  house  they  gave  notice 
that  their  wages  must  be  advan<;ed  by  7  o'clock  the  next 
morning,  but  they  weakened  and  returned  to  work.  Later 
there  were  reasons  to  believe  that  a  strike  would  occur.  The 
girls  knew  the  labor  supply  was  short  and  that  the  raisins 
must  be  packed.  For  this  reason  the  packers  agreed  among 
themselves  to  bring  girls  from  San  Francisco,  not  to  shut  out 
home  labor,  but  to  insure  that  the  packing  would  not  stop. 
The  girls  earn  from  $1  to  $2  a  day. 

A.  P.  Johnson,  in  letter  to  the  Fresno  rtiinthUran:  Now  as 
to  the  crop.  Last  year  we  shipped  from  this  section  about 
4.500  cars  of  raisins  and  dried  grapes,  I  am  told.  Of  this 
amount  it  is  safe  to  say  that  one-third  was  second  crop — pack- 
ers tell  me  one-half — whi(!h  gives  .3000  cars  for  the  first  crop. 
The  first  crop  this  year  is,  perhaps,  on  the  whole  larger  than 
last  year;  in  old  vineyards  no  larger  and  in  some  cases 
not  so  large.  Allowing  for  the  large  acreage  dug  up,  it  is 
probable  that  the  first  <u-op  may  be  about  3(100  c  ars,  or  possibly 
4000.  The  co-operatives  and  others  will  pack  (ioo  cars  or  more, 
leaving  but  3000  or  3400  cars  for  the  twelve  commercial  pack- 
ers, some  of  whom  claimed  to  have  packed  1000  cars  last  sea- 
son, or  an  average  of  2.50  to  283  cars  each.  These  packers  will 
have,  before  Christmas,  orders  for  every  ('arload  of  this  first 
crop  and  will  have  to  buy  the  raisins  to  fill  the  orders,  and 
they  know  it  and  are  simply  bluffing  when  they  affect  inde- 
pendence. The  key  to  the  situation  then  is,  don't  pick  the 
second  crop,  and  hold  your  first  crop  for  a  living  price,  say  3)^ 
cents,  if  you  have  to  hold  till  December.  You  will  get  it,  if 
you  don't  pick  the  second  crop,  and  long  before  December,  too. 
If  the  packers  knew  the  second  crop  would  not  be  made  into 
raisins,  they  would  be  out,  horse,  foot  and  dragoons,  sirouring 
the  country  for  raisins,  and  the  price  would  jump  at  once  to 
throe  cents  for  an  average  crop,  and  before  spriug  there 
would  be  an  aching  void  in  the  raisin  market  that  would  make 
it  hungry  for  the  crop  of  1896  at  four  cents  or  more. 
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Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
OlI.  2,  1895,  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal  Rain-  | 
fall  to  Date   j 

Maximum  Temperature  | 
for  the  Week   | 

Minimum  Temperature 

Eureka  

3  27 

2  01 

1  31 

70 

46 

Red  Bluff  

1.92 

1.22 

.68 

88 

64 

Sacramento  

1.28 

.88 

.36 

94 

54 

San  Francisco  

„ 

1  OS 

.34 

89 

50 

Fresno   

.07 

.75 

33 

96 

58 

Los  Angeles  

T 

.74 

.  12 

96 

54 

San  Diego  

OS 

.14 

90 

56 

fuma  

.01 

.97 

.70 

106 

60 

Weather  and  Crops. 


Ilt'port  of  the  State  Weather  Service  for  the  Week  KiidliiK 
September  30th. 

The  following  crop  summary  is  issued  by  the  State 
Agricultural  Society  in  co-operation  with  the  United 
States  Weather  Bureau : 

The  av'Crage  temperature  for  the  week  ending 
Monday,  September  30th,  18^5,  was  as  follows  for  the 
places  named:  Eureka,  .i4°;  Fresno,  71!°;  Indepen- 
dence, 72°;  Los  Angeles,  72";  Red  BlufT,  78°;  Sacra- 
mento, 73°;  San  Francisco,  64°;  San  Luis  Obispo, 
66°;  and  San  Diego,  68°. 

As  compared  with  normal  temperature,  an  excess 
of  heat  is  reported  as  follows  for  the  places  named: 
Eureka,  normal  conditions  prevail:  Fresno,  an  ex- 
cess of  heat  of  4°;  Los  Angeles,  4";  Red  Bluff,  9°; 
Sacramento,  6";  San  Francisco,  3°;  and  San  Diego,  2°. 

No  rainfall  has  been  r(>])orted.  which  shows  a  de- 
ficiency as  compared  with  the  normal  precipitation 
of  .30  of  an  inch  at  Eureka;  .07  of  an  inch  at  Fresno, 
Sacramento,  San  Francisco  and  San  Diego;  .06  of  an 
inch  at  Los  Angeles:  and  .14  of  an  inch  at  Red  Bluff. 

The  abnormally  warm,  dry  and  cloudless  weather 
has  been  of  the  greatest  benefit  possible  for  the 
raisin  makers  and  for  those  who  are  drying  late 
fruit,  such  as  prunes,  pears  and  peaches,  and  is  also 
excellent  weather  for  harvesting  the  bean  crop, 
which  crop  suffered  very  severely  from  the  ex- 
tremely high  winds  of  the  21st  of  September  in  Ven- 
tura county,  the  winds  called  '"Santa  Anas"  coming 
much  earlier  than  usual  in  southern  California.  Hop 
picking  is  about  completed  and  the  drying  of  late 
fruit  will  end  in  about  ten  or  twelve  days  if  the 
weather  continues  favorable. 

Coast  Counties. 

Mexdoi  ino  (Pomo) — Frost  did  some  damage  the  lirst  of  the 
week.  Heavy  winds  followed,  which  knocked  off  a  great 
many  apples  from  the  trees.  Grass  is  looking  well  on  the 
south  hillsides.  Fall  crops  are  maturing  in  tine  shape. 
Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  ".»0°  and  (Ukiah)— New 
grass  is  six  inches  on  the  ranges,  and  unless  a  long  dry  spell 
dries  it  up,  feed  will  be  bettor  this  fall  than  ever  before  in 
this  county. 

San  Lris  Onisi'o  (San  Luis  Obispo) — Weather  favorable  for 
bean  harvesting  and  fruit  drying.  There  was  killing  frost 
reported  from  Creston  and  Santa  Margarita  on  the  23d. 
Highest  and  lowest  temperatui-es  at  Fresno,  'M°  and  4:!°. 

Sacramento  Valley. 

SrTTER  (Sutter  City)— Young  orchards  and  grain  fields  have 
had  the  service  of  the  plow  and  many  harrows  have  been 
breaking  the  clods  on  the  summer  fallow.  The  grain  that 
was  out  has  not  been  hurt.  The  tops  of  the  hay  stacks  were 
somewhat  injured,  and  all  the  alfalfa  hay  that  was  down  has 
been  spoiled. 

Yolo  (Woodland)— Owing  to  the  late  rains,  the  tokay  grape 
crop  has  been  almost  a  complete  failure.  (Davisville) — The 
north  gale  has  proved  more  of  a  benefit  than  a  detriment, 
since  it  has  dried  the  ground,  thus  lessening  the  damage  to 
the  raisin  grapes  as  well  as  hastening  their  curing.  The 
raisin  harvest  is  in  full  blast. 

Solano  (Dixon) — Many  farmers  are  preparing  to  burn  their 
stubble  this  fall  who  have  not  done  so  for  many  years  past. 
It  will  be  done  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  joint  worm. 
(Fiio  Vista) — The  ranchers  on  the  various  islands  are  busily 
engaged  in  the  harvesting  of  beans.  If  the  weathercontinues 
good  the  crop  will  be  in  splendid  condition.  It  is  reported 
that  the  frost  was  quite  heavy  along  the  river  Monday  night 
and  that  considerable  damage  was  done  to  late  beans. 

Santa  Clara  Valley. 

Santa  Claka  (Saratoga)--The  warm  weather  of  the  past 
few  days  comes  as  a  kind  friend  in  a  time  of  need  for  the  fruit 
driers,  enabling  them  to  clean  up  the  last  fruit  of  the  season, 
especially  lute  peaches,  most  of  which  are  now  on  the  trays. 

San  .Joaquin  Valley. 

San  JoAyi  iN  (Lodi) — Last  Saturday  and  Sunday,  the  20th 
and  21st,  there  was  quite  a  frost  in  .some  sections  of  this 
county,  but  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Lodi  was  not  affected. 
Down  in  the  tule  country  the  potatoes,  beans  and  corn  suf- 
fered, and  on  the  bottom  lands  along  the  Mokelumne  river 
the  potatoes  were  nipped. 

Fresno  (Fresnol — E.xcellant  weather  prevails  for  raisin  cur- 
ing. Many  vineyardists  have  their  first  crop  dried  and 
slacked.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  '.m;°  and  44°. 
I  ICaston I  Friday  and  Saturday  r.f  last  week  were  cold  and 
windy,  there  being  fiosts  on  Friday  and  Saturday  nights  in 
exposed  places.  Pumpkins,  grape  and  sweet  ix)tato  vines 
•,vere  frozen  in  several  localities  last  Sunday  morning,  gioc? 


then  the  weather  has  been  gradually  getting  warmer  and 
grapes  have  dried  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  many  vine- 
yardists are  now  picking  their  second  crop  for  raisins. 

Tl  lare  (Tulare I  — The  unusually  cold  weather  of  Friday, 
Saturday  and  Sunday  (20th  to  2:id)  has  changed  to  a  pleasant 
temperature.  The  effects  of  the  frosts  were  plainly  visible 
on  tender  vegetation.  (Porterville)— The  orange  crop  this 
season  in  this  vicinity  is  very  large,  the  fruit  being  much 
superior  to  that  grown  in  other  years.  The  rind  is  much 
thinner  and  clearer  and  the  indications  are  that  there  will 
be  oranges  shipped  from  here  at  least  two  weeks  earlier  than 
last  year. 

.Sonthern  California. 

Venti  ka  (Ventura)— The  most  destructive  winds  of  which 
there  is  any  record  blew  hereon  the  21st  and  22nd,  destroying 
some  fields  of  beans  and  greatly  damaging  others.  The 
damage  was  mostly  confined  to  what  are  known  as  the  tree 
beans,   though  in  exposed  places  other  varieties  suffered 

I  greatly.    Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  •s.'v"  and  .5.5°. 

I  Okaxge  (Orange)— The  Santa  Ana  winds  of  last  Saturday 
night  and  Sunday  morning,  the  21st  and  22nd,  were  earlier  in 
the  season  than  any  similar  wind  within  the  memory  of  the 
oldest  innabitant.    It  did  a  great  deal  of  damage  in  breaking 

j  down  young  trees  and  those  ladened  with  fruit.    The  har- 

]  vesting  of  apples,  pears  and  late  peaches  was  finished  up  in  a 
manner  more  expeditiously  than  profitable.  Walnuts  were 
stripped  from  the  trees  in  such  quantities  that  it  has  been 
difficult  to  find  hands  to  gather  them.  The  weather  for  three 
daj's  after  the  storm  was  excessively  warm. 


Beneficial  Insects. 


By  Alexander  Ckaw,  State  Quarantine  Offlcer,  at  September 
meeting  ot  State  Horticultural  Soclely. 

I  have  been  requested  to  exhibit  some  of  our  im- 
ported ladybirds  at  this  meeting  of  our  society,  and 
in  order  that  they  may  be  more  conveniently  studied 
I  have  mounted  specimens  of  the  more  important 
species  upon  cards.  You  can  observe  the  different 
stages  of  their  existence  in  the  breeding  jars  in  the 
office  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture.    An  iu- 

I  teresting  feature  is  the  close  resemblance  of  the 
young  of  some  species  to  the  insects  upon  which 

I  they  prey.  They  are  all  so  different  from  the  per- 
fect ladybirds  that  frequently  orchardists  lose  track 
of  them  for  a  time. 

California's  experience  in  propagating  and  dis- 
tributing beneficial  insects  has  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  fruit  growers  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Not 
only  ladybirds,  but  parasitic  dipterous  hymenopter- 
ous  insects  have  been  disseminated.  We  have  re- 
ceived applications  for  ladybirds  and  successfully 
sent  them  by  mail  to  far  away  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Ceylon,  Ital}',  Samoa,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Mexico, 
and  other  countries. 

We  do  not  look  for  the  extermination  of  any  of  our 
scale  or  aphis  by  the  use  of  parasites,  but  it  is  true 
that  without  their  assistance  not  only  our  fruit 
trees  and  cultivated  plants,  but  also  our  stately 
forest  trees  and  more  humble  weeds  would  soon  be 
destroyed  by  tiny  pests  that  live  on  their  sap.  If 
our  scale  insects  would  confine  their  attacks  to  fruit 
trees  alone  we  could  check  them  to  a  great  extent 
by  our  hydrocyanic  gas  treatment,  or  the  liberal  use 
of  insecticides  in  the  form  of  sprays.  But  many  of 
our  indigenous  shrubs  and  plants  are  veritable 
breeding  grounds  and  this  is  where  beneficial  insects 
come  to  our  aid.  The  "  cottony  cushion  scale,"  that 
some  years  ago  threatened  the  destruction  of  our 
great  citrus  industry,  was  covering  the  trees  and 
brush  on  our  hillsides  and  canyons  and  1  doubt  if 
even  fire  would  have  been  effective  in  stamping  out 
the  pest.  The  introduction  of  a  few  Vnhiliii  ranli- 
iitilis  and  Nni  iii!'  Koi  hi  h  i  has  done  the  work  so  effect- 

j  ively  that  I  have  difficulty  at  times  in  keeping  my 
colonies  of  Vedalia  and  Novius  supplied  with  food; 
when  running  short  I  rc<iuest  the  applicants  for 
ladybirds  to  send  us  in  return  scale-infested  twigs. 
No  one  thinks  of  using  artificial  means  to  check  this 
scale,  although  in  two  counties  they  spent  large 
sums  of  money  in  fighting  it  after  other  sections  had 
no  fear  of  it. 

I  consider  the  Xovinx  Koeheh  l  the  better  of  the 
two.    We  only  received  three  of  these  alive  after 
their  long  journ(>y  from  Australia  three  years  ago, 
but  they  increased  so  rapidly  that  we  soon  had  them 
by  the  thousands  and  since  that  time  we  have  sent 
out  more  colonies  of  this  species  than  the  Vedalia. 
It  searches  out  the  individual  scales  in  the  orchard 
better,  and  so  does  better  work.  The  young  are  cov- 
ered with  cotton  and  look  like  the  scale.  Horticul- 
j  tural  Commissioner  Felix  G.  Havens,  of  Riverside, 
I  writes  Sept.  20,  1.S!).") :    "Your  shipment  of  iVorius 
Kiiihi  h  i  came  to  hand  yesterday.    The  Novius  you 
'  you  sent  me  last  April  have  done  their  work  thor- 
1  oughly  and  now  1  am  not  going  to  have  an  easy  job 
j  to  find  a  tree  to  colonize  these  bugs  on.'' 
!     The  next  most  important  species  is  the  "  black 
ladybird,"  RhLohlus  rmtralis,  that  preys  on  black 
scale  and  other  lecaniums.    Ellwood  Cooper,  presi- 
dent of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture,  received 
;  ten  pairs  alive  from  Australia,  in  May.   1892.  In 
that  time  his  extensive  orchards  have  been  cleaned 
of  black  scale  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Rhizobius 
have  been  sent  to  other  districts.     Formerly  it  cost 
him  $3000  to  $3000  annually  to  fight  the  scale.  He 
writes  me  that  he  has  the  largest  crop  of  fruit  this 
season  that  he  ever  had.    Mr.  Harrold,  of  Saticoy, 
Ventura  county,  received  two  dozen  black  ladybirds 
from  Mr.  Cooper  less  than  two  years  ago,  and  from 
his  place  about  eight  hundred  colonies  were  sent  out 
last  May.    The  beetle  looks  like  a  black  scale  and 
the  larvae  are  the  same  polor  a$  the  smut,  Orchards 


in  Santa  Barbara  county  have  been  practically 
cleaned  by  this  ladybird.  Along  the  foothills  in  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Bernardino  counties,  where  large 
colonies  have  been  placed,  the  results  have  not  been 
satisfactory,  but  I  have  no  fear  of  ultimate  success. 
This  failure  may  be  due  to  climatic  conditions.  A 
few  years  ago  it  was  supposed  that  the  black  scale 
j  could  not  exist  in  that  section,  for  trees  which  were 
badly  infested  when  planted  there  were  invariably 
bright  and  clean  the  following  season.  With  more 
shade  and  consequent  humidity  the  scale  has  pros- 
perpd. 

Dr.  E.  Kimball,  of  Haywards,  Alameda  county, 
received  a  colony  of  Rhiznliinx  niifnilis  and  he  re- 

!  ported  that  his  apricots  were  clean  this  season,  the 
first  time  since  the  scale  attacked  his  trees.    On  ex- 

[  amination  of  his  orchard  about  a  month  ago  we 
found  the  ladybirds,  also  the  larva?   in  different 

;  stages,  at  work.    Mr.  S.  F.  Leib,  of  San  Jose,  in- 

]  forms  me  that  for  three  acres  around  where  he 
placed  a  colony  of  "  black  ladybirds  "  his  trees  are 
now  free  from  scale. 

j  Another  valuable  ladybird  is  Rhizobius  toowoomlxr. 
This  little  beetle,  together  with  our  native  "  twice 
stabbed"  (C/iilocorm  liirn/n/rHx)  species,  has  nearly 
annihilated  the  so-called  "San  .lose  scale"  (Axpiilio- 
tiis  pfniicios)is)  from  the  San  Jose  district. 

Mr.  Koebele  reported  Omiii  clmlyht  ux  as  one  of  the 
most  abundant  species  found  preying  upon  the  red 
scale  in  Australia,  but  it  has  not  increased  as  rapidly 

j  as  we  would  desire,  although  the  past  season  it 

I  showed  up  in  greater  numbers,  and  the  young  twigs 

I  and  leaves  in  a  portion  of  Mr.  Kercheval's  orchard 
in  Los  Angeles  are  bright  and  free  from  scale.  This 
beetle  is  supposed  to  feed  on  young  black  scale,  for 
the  Kercheval  trees  are  fairly  clean  of  smut.  At 
Mr.  Cooper's  the  Omts  r/iah/l>ii(s  only  held  its  own  on 
black  scale,  whereas  the  "  six-spotted  Orcus  "  mul- 
tiplied rapidly.  This,  as  you  will  observe,  is  a  very 
handsome  Australian  species  and  feeds  upon  armored 
scales  as  well  as  lecaniums. 

Another  from  the  Antipodes  is  Rhizohiux  ilehih's. 
This  is  the  walnut  growers'  friend,  as  it  has  devel- 
oped a  remarkable  taste  for  the  aphis  that  attacks 
the  under  side  of  walnut  leaves.  Like  other  aphis 
they  throw  off  quantities  of  honeydew  that  adheres 
to  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves  and  nuts  and  in- 
jures their  growth. 

The  Sri/itiiiiis  iiainm  is  probably  a  native  and,  as 
you  will  observe,  is  perhaps  the  smallest  of  all  lady- 
birds. Nevertheless  it  is  a  wonder.  It  was  found 
plentiful  in  orchards  infested  with  "  red  spider  "  in 
Los  Angeles  county  last  season,  and  several  colonies 

'  were  sent  out.  We  intended  distributing  them 
throughout  the  State  this  summer,  but  when  1  vis- 

[  ited  the  orchards  in  June  we  could  find  but  few,  and 
no  spider  to  speak  of.     Commissioner  Scott,  of  Los 

!  Angeles,  has  promised  to  report  when  they  become 
numerous. 

Another  native  with  a  splendid  appetite  for  mealy 
bugs  is  Ih/pi  rdspis  hiti  riiUx.    I  first  noticed  it  nearly 
three  years  ago  near  the  Presidio,  overlooking  San 
Francisco  bay,  where  it  was  feeding  upon  mealy 
j  bugs  that  had  almost  killed  out  cypress  trees  (Cy- 
pi-fssiis  indiiitrarpa).     This  season  they  have  bred 
;  freely  and  we  have  sent  out  colonies  and  requested 
j  that  they  be  liberated  in   orchards  and  gardens. 
Commissioner    Hamilton    of    Orange    couiitv,  in 
acknowledging  receipt  of  a  colony,  writes: 

1  placed  them  midway  between  Santa  Ana  and  Orange  on 
orange  trees  so  badly  infested  with  mealy  bugs  that  their 
owner  had  cut  off  the  tops  and  burned  them.  I  picked  an 
orange  leaf  as  large  as  my  hand,  with  the  underside  covered 
with  young  mealy  bugs;  on  it  I  placed  several  ladybirds,  and 
it  was  fine  sport  to  sec  them  eat.  They  acted  like  pigs  in 
clover. 

I  shall  only  refer  to  one  more  species — CrmitnUr- 
niKs  motitifiiizii'i  i — a  native  of  Australia,  introduced 
into  the  Sandwich  Islands  by  Mr.  Koebele.  Joseph 
Marsden.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  at  Honolulu, 
kindly  sent  us  colonies,  which  we  have  been  success- 
fully breeding  and  sending  to  different  sections  of 
the  State.  The  larvfe  look  like  mealy  bugs  and  any- 
one not  acquainted  with  them  would  feel  like  crush- 
ing the  little  fellows,  but  it  is  in  that  stage  thev  get 
in  their  work.  The  last  batch  of  the  season  are  now 
hatching  in  our  jars.  To  show  how  the  planters  on 
the  Islands  nui;,t  appreciate  what  Mr.  Koebele  is 
doing  for  them  J  will  quoti>  a  portion  of  a  letter  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Marsden,  dated  .September  4,  1895: 

The  Chryptola?mus  has  done  wonderful  work  on  these  Isl- 
ands. It  has  not  only  entirely  cleaned  out  Piih  iiinria,  that 
threatened  the  total  extinction  of  our  growing  coffee  indus- 
try, but  also  a  serious  blight  that  was  destroying  our  citrus 
trees.  This  blight  (named  by  Mr.  Maskell  luuliiUiiiian  nllin- 
zin)  was  present  on  the  trees  as  thick  as  was  the  cottony 
cushion  scale  some  six  years  since.  The  Chryptola'mus  bred 
on  this  to  such  an  extent  that  ground  and  fences  were  cov- 
ered with  the  pupa-  and  looked  as  if  we  had  a  snow  storm. 
Xow  it  is  seldom  that  any  of  the  scale  can  be  found  and  the 
citrus  trees  are  bearing  good  crops  this  year. 


Following  are  recipes  for  preparations  to  keep 
tools  from  rusting  :  Dissolve  one-half  ounce  of  cam- 
phor in  one  pound  of  melted  lard;  take  off  the  scum 
and  mix  in  as  much  black  lead  (grapite)  as  will  give 
!  it  an  iron  color.  Smear  the  tools  with  this  mixture, 
and  after  twenty-four  hours  rub  clean  with  a  soft 
linen  cloth.  Another  coating  is  made  by  mixing 
slowly  six  ounces  of  lard  to  one  ounce  of  resin,  and 
stirring  till  cool.  When  seoJi-fluid  it  is  ready  for  use, 
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State  Fair  Premiums. 


AtvardH  for  Excellence  In  Live  Stock  Department. 


We  f^ivc  below  an  official  list  of  the  awards  made 
at  the  recent  State  Fair  in  several  of  the  live  stock 
classes.  Next  week  we  expect  to  complete  this 
group  and  present  also  the  horticultural  awards: 

First  Department — Live  Stoclj. 

THOROUGHBREDS. 

John  A.,  best  stallion  4  years  old  and  over,  Mrs.  E.  F.  Smltli,  S. 
F.,  $40. 

Mantel],  2nd  best  stallion  4  years  old  and  over,  Mrs.  W.  M.  Murray, 
Sac'to,  $20. 

Cabrillo,  best  stallion  3  years  old,  W.  F.  Smith,  Sac'to,  $15. 
Rel  del  Banitos,  best  stallion  2  years  old,  Mrs.  W.  M.  Murray, 
Sac'to,  $20. 

Joe  Terry,  2nd  best  stallion  2  years  old,  J.  E.  Terry,  Sac'to,  $10. 

Wieland,  best  slailion  1  year  old.  La  Siesta  Ranch,  San  Jose,  $15. 

Bay  colt  by  Three  Cheers,  2nd  best  stallion  1  year  old,  Mrs.  W.  M. 
Murray,  Sac'to,  $7.50. 

Ch.  colt  by  Morales,  best  suckling  colt,  Mrs.  W.  M.  Murray, 
Sac'to,  $5. 

MARES. 

Jessie  C  and  colt,  best  mare  4  years  old  with  suckling  colt,  Mrs. 
W.  M.  Murray,  Sac'to,  $40. 

Miss  Pickwick,  2nd  best  mare  4  years  old  with  suckling  colt,  Mrs. 
W.  M.  Murray,  Sac'to,  $20. 

Fabiola,  best  mare  4  years  old,  C.  Halverson,  Sac'to,  $30. 

Marguerita,  2nd  best  mare  4  years  old,  Mrs.  W.  M.  Murray, 
Sac'to,  $15. 

Circe,  best  mare  3  years  old,  Mrs.  W.  M.  Murray,  Sac'to,  $12.50. 
Duesso.  best  marc  2  years  old,  Geo.  K.  Rider,  Sac'to,  $15. 
Haga,  2nd  best  mare  2  years  old,  W.  F.  Smith,  Sac'to,  $7.50. 
Bay  tilly  by  Three  Cheers,  best  mare  1  year  old,  C.  Halverson, 
Sac'to,  $10. 

Modesto,  2nd  best  mare  1  year  old,  Mrs.  W.  M.  Murray,  Sac'to,  $5. 

Miss  Morello,  best  suckling  colt,  Mrs.  W.  M.  Murray,  Sac'to,  $10. 

Bay  filly  by  Morello,  2nd  best  suckling  colt,  C.  Halverson,  Sac,  $5. 

Three  Cheers  and  5  colts,  best  thoroughbred  stallion  and  5  colts, 
Mrs.  W.  M.  Murray,  Sac'to,  $30. 

Jessie  C.  and  2  colts,  best  thoroughbred  mare  and  2  colts,  Mrs.  W. 
Murray,  Sac'to,  $40. 

McKinney  and  5  colts,  best  stallion  other  than  thoroughbred  and  5 
colts,  C.  A.  Durlee,  Los  Angeles,  $60. 

Wanda  and  2  oolts.  best  mare  other  than  thoroughbred  and  2  colts. 
La  Siesta  Ranch,  San  Jose,  $40. 

STANDARD  TROTTERS. 


DoUie,  best  mare  4  years  old,  H.  H.  Johnson,  Sacramento,  $30. 
Topsey,  2nd  best  mare  4  years  old,  H.  H.  Wilson,  Marysville,  $15. 
Bay  Filly,  best  mare  3  years  old,  L.  C.  Ruble,  Rio  Vista,  $25. 
Pet,  2nd  best  mare  3  years  old,  A.  B.  McRea,  Roseville,  .$12..50. 
Susie  Black,  best  mare  2  years  old,  F.  Christopher,  Florin,  $15. 
Chub,  2ud  best  mare  2  years  old,  A.  B.  McRea,  Roseville,  $7.50. 
Brown  Filly,  best  Ally  1  year  old,  L.  C.  Ruble,  Rio  Vista,. $5. 
Bay  Filly,  best  suckling  filly,  L.  C.  Ruble,  Rio  Vista,  $5, 

SUFFOLK  PUNCH. 

Harry  Fair,  best  suckling  stallion,  L.  C,  Ruble,  Rio  Visla,  $10. 

Dick,  2nd  best  suckling  stallion,  H.  H.  Wilson,  Marysville.  $5. 

Nellie  and  colt,  best  mare  4  years  old  with  suckling  colt,  L.  C. 
Ruble,  Rio  Vista,  $40. 

Julia  and  colt,  2ud  best  mare  4  years  old  with  suckling  colt,  H.  H. 
Wilson,  Marsville,  $20. 

Topsey,  best  mare  4  years  old,  H.  S.  Moddison.  Sacramento  $,'50. 

Polly,  2nd  best  mare  4  years  old.  H.  H.  Wilson,  Marysville,  $15. 

Mammie,  best  mare  3  years  old,  A.  B.  McRea,  Roseville,  $25. 

Speckle,  2nd  best  mare  3  years  old,  H.  H.  Wilson,  Marysville, 
$12.50. 

CLYDESDALE. 

Lord  Drumore,  best  stallion  4  years  old  and  over,  J,  E.  Meadows, 
Lemoore,  $40. 

Pollack,  2nd  best  stallion  4  years  old  and  over,  T.  A.  Nufer,  So- 
noma, $20. 

George  M.,  best  stallion  1  year  old,  J.  E.  Meadows,  I..emoore,  $15. 

Prince,  2nd  best  stallion  1  year  old,  F.  Christopher,  Florin,  $7.50. 

Clyde  Boy,  best  suckling  stallion,  T.  A.  Nufer,  Sonoma,  $5. 

Else  and  colt,  best  mare  4  years  old  with  suckling  colt,  J.  E. 
Meadows,  Lemoore,  $40. 

Daisv  and  colt,  2nd  best  mare  4  years  old,  with  suckling  colt,  H. 
H.  Wilson,  Marysville,  .$20. 

Nell,  best  mare  4  years  old,  J.  E.  Meadows,  Lemoore,  $30. 

Maud,  2nd  best  mare  4  years  old.  J.  E.  Meadows,  Lemoore,  $15. 

Fanny,  best  mare  3  years  old,  H.  S.  Moddison,  Sac'to,  $25. 

Dolly.  2nd  best  mare  3  years  old,  F.  Christopher,  Florin,  $12.50. 

Nellie,  best  mare  2  years  old,  H.  H.  Johnson,  Sac'to,  $7.50. 

Nigg,  best  suckling  tilly,  J.  E.  Meadows,  Lemoore,  $5. 

ENGLISH  SHIRES. 

Glory  II,  best  stallion  4  years  old  and  over,  C.  Studarus,  Routiers, 
$20. 

Topsy  and  filly,  best  mare  4  years  old  with  suckling  colt,  H.  H. 
Wilson,  Marysville,  $40. 
Maud,  best  mare  4  years  old,  A.  B.  McRea,  Roseville,  $.30. 
Fanny,  2nd  best  mare  4  years  old,  H.  H.  Wilson,  Marysville,  $15. 
Lily,  best  mare  3  years  old,  H.  H.  Wilson,  Marysville,  $25. 
May,  2nd  best  mare  3  years  old,  A.  ii.  McRea,  Roseville,  $12.50. 
Bess,  best  suckling  filly,  H.  H.  Wilson,  Marysville,  $10. 

WALKING  MATCH. 

Pollack,  stallion  making  fastest  mile,  T.  A.  Nufer,  Sonoma,  $20. 
Lord  Drumore,  2nd  stallion  making  fastest  mile,  J.  E.  Meadows, 


Argonaut,  Eva  of  Argonaut,  Ladv  C,  May  Etta,  Fleet,  best  her 
— 1  bull  and  4  cows  under  2  years— E.  J.  Elliot,  Sac'to.  $20. 

SWEEPSTAKE. 

Dan  of  Dee,  best  bull  of  any  age,  E.  J.  Elliot,  Sac'to.  $48. 
Fanny  Funk,  best  cow  of  any  age,  W.  B.  Gibson,  Woodland,  $52. 

HOLSTEINS. 

Clothilde  5lh  Clothilde,  best  bull  three  years  old,  F   H.  Burke, 
Jose,  $15. 

Sir  Walter,  best  bull  2  years  old,  F.  H.  Burke.  San  Jose,  $10. 
Sirocco,  best  bull  1  year  old,  F.  H.  Burke,  San  Jose,  $7.50. 
Bull  Calf,  best  bull  calf,  F.  H.  Burke,  San  Jose,  $5. 
Rebecca  Egmonde  III,  best  cow  3  years  old,  F.  H.  Burke,  San 
Jose.  $15. 

Windward,  best  cow  2  years  old,  F.  H.  Burke.  San  ,Iose,  $10. 

Tessie  of  Menlo,  best  cow  1  year  old,  F.  H.  Burke,  San  Jose  $7.50. 

Juno  Padua  II,  best  heifer  calf.  F.  H  Burke,  San  Jose.  $5. 

Clothild  5th  Clothilde.  Belanga,  Queen  Brackenhoff,  Soypha,  Imp. 
Rebecca  Egmonde  III,  best  herd  1  bull  and  4  cows  over  2  years,  F. 
H.  Burke.  San  Jose,  $20. 

Sir  Walter,  Tessie  Menlo,  Juno  Padua  II,  Jacomymtie  Clothilde, 
Hight  Utah,  best  herd  1  bull  and  four  cows  under  2  years,  $10. 

SWEEPSTAKE. 

Clotliilde  5th  Clothilde.  best  bull  of  any  age,  $24. 
Rebecca  Egmonde,  best  cow  of  any  age  $24. 

.lEKSBYS. 

Eugene  Crouch,  best  bull  3  years  old  and  over,  P.  J.  Shields,  Sac- 
ramento, $IW. 

Seeland,  2ud  best  bull  3  years  old  and  over,  M.  S.  Eckles,  San 
Dimas,  $15. 

December  of  Y.  B.,  best  bull  2  years  old  and  over.  Henry  Pierce, 
San  Francisco,  $'20. 

Gilroy  W.,  second  best  bull  2  years  old  and  over,  Thomas  Ward, 
Oakland,  $10. 

Roy  of  Y.  B.,  best  bull  1  year  and  old  over,  Henry  Pierce,  San 
Francisco,  $15. 

Granda  Flora,  2nd  best  bull  1  year  old  and  over,  Thomas  Ward, 
Oakland,  $7..%. 

Lord  of  Y.  B.,  best  bull  calf.  Henry  Pierce,  San  Francisco,  $10. 
Ommechumnes,  2nd  best  bull  calf,  L.  F.  Eaton,  Florin,  $5. 
Valentine  of  Y.  B.,  best  cow  3  years  old,  Henry  Pierce,  San  Fran- 
cisco, $.30. 

Lady  Zettie,  2nd  best  cow  3  years  old,  P.  J.  Shields,  Sacra- 
mento, $15. 

Carmenita.  best  cow  2  years  old,  P.  J.  Shields.  Sacramento,  $20. 
Pansy  of  Y.  B.,  2nd  best  cow  2  years  old,  Henry  Pierce,  San  Fran- 
cisco, $10. 

Leda  E.,  best  cow  1  year  old,  L.  F.  Eaton,  Florin.  $15, 
Daisy  Hirst,  2nd  best  cow  1  year  old,  P.  J.  Shields.  Sacramento, 
$7.50. 

Wonder  E.,  best  heifer  calf,  L.  F.  Baton.  Florin.  $10. 
Virme  E.,  second  best  calf  L.  F.  Eaton,  Florin,  $5. 
El  Toro  of  Y.  B.,  Olga  of  Y.  B  ,  Jenny  of  Y.  B  ,  Valentine  of  Y.  B., 
Josie  of  Y.  B  ,  best  herd  1  bull  and  4  cows  over  2  years,  Henry 
Pierce,  San  Francisco,  $40. 

Ommechumnes,  Leda  E  ,  Sibye  E.,  Abbie  E.,  Vione  E.,  best  herd  1 
bull  and  4  cows  under  2  years,  L.  F.  Eaton,  Florin,  $20. 

SWEEPSTAKE. 

El  Toro  of  Y.  B.,  best  bull  of  any  age,  Henry  Pierce,  San  Fran- 
cisco, $48. 

Valentine  of  Y.  B.,  best  cow  of  any  age,  Henry  Pierce,  San  Fran- 
cisco, $48. 

HERD  SWEEPSTAKES  FOR  BEEF  BREEDS. 

Tenth  Lord  of  Aberdeen,  Water  Queen  (4),  May  Rose  of  Wildflower 
(.3),  Water  Spring  (2),  Water  Cloud  (I),  best  herd— 1  bull  and  4  cows 
of  following  ages :  4  years,  3  years,  2  years  and  1  year— A.  Heilbron 
&  Bros.,  Sac'to,  $97..tO. 

GENERAL  SWEEPSTAKES  FOR  BEEF  BREEDS. 

Tenth  Lord  of  Aberdeen,  best  buUSyears  old,  A.  Heilbron  &  Bros. 
Sac'to,  $.39. 

Dan  of  Dee,  best  bull  2  years  old,  E.  J.  Elliot,  Sac'to,  $24. 
King  of  Aberdeen  V,  best  bull  1  year  old,  A.  Heilbron  &  Bros., 
Sac'to,  $24. 

Duke  of  Brunswick,  best  bull  calf.  P.  H.  Murphy,  Perkins,  $16. 
Duchess  of  Wildflower,  best  cow  3  years  old,  A.  Heilbron  &  Bros., 
Sac'to.  $42. 

Water  Spring,  best  cow  2  years  old,  A.  Heilbron  &  Bros.,  Sac'to,  $28. 
Water  Cloud,  best  cow  1  year  old,  A.  Heilbron  &  Bros.,  Sac'to,  $21. 
Queen  of  Aberdeen  10th,  best  heifer  calf,  A.  Heilbron  &  Bros., 
Sac'to,  $14. 

DAIRY  PRIZES. 

Soypha  (imp.),  best  COW  5  years  old  and  over,  F.  H.  Burke.  San 
Jose,  .$60. 

Valentine  of  Y.  B.,  best  cow  4  years  old,  Henry  Pierce,  San  Fran- 
cisco, $,50. 

.losie  of  Y.  B.,  2nd  best  cow  4  years  old,  Henry  Pierce,  San  Fran- 
cisco, $25. 

Jersey  Lily  W.,  best  cow  3  years  old,  Mrs.  Thos.  Ward,  Oak- 
land, $40. 

Carlotta  S.,  2nd  best  cow  3  years  old,  P.  J.  Shields,  Sac'to,  $'20. 
Pansy  of  Y.  B.,  best  cow  2  years  old,  Henry  Pierce,  San  Fran- 
cisco. $30. 

Bracelet  IX,  2nd  best  cow  3  years  old,  Badeu  Stock  Farm,  Baden, 
$1.5. 

SHEEP. 
SPANISH  MERINO. 
Little  Giant,  best  ram  2  years  old  and  over,  E.  A.  HuUard,  Wood- 
land, $10. 

Comet,  best  ram  1  year  old  and  under  2  years,  E.  A.  BuUard,  Wood- 
land, $7.50. 

Three  ram  lambs,  best  3  ram  lambs,  E.  A.  Bullard,  Woodland,  $10. 
One  pen,  best  pen— 5  ewes  2  years  old  and  over,  E.  A.  BuUard. 
Woodland,  $10, 

One  pen,  best  pen,  5  ewes,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  E.  A.  Bullard, 
Woodland,  $10. 

One  pen,  best  pen  5  ewe  lambs,  E.  A.  Bullard.  Woodland,  $10. 
Little  Giant  and  5  lambs,  best  ram  and  5  of  his  lambs,  E.  A.  Bul- 
lard, Woodland,  $10. 

FRENCH  MEHINO. 

One  ram,  best  ram  2  years  old  and  over,  J.  H.  Glide,  Sac'to,  $10. 
One  ram,  best  ram  I  year  old  and  under  2  years,  J.  H.  Glide,  Sac'to, 
$7.50. 

Three  ram  lambs,  best  3  ram  lambs,  J.  H  Glide,  .Sac'to,  $10. 
One  pen,  1  pen  5  ewes  2  years  old  and  over,  J.  H,  Glide.  Sac'to,  $10. 
One  pen.  1  pen  5  ewes  1  year  old  and  under  2,  J.  H,  Glide, Sac'to.  $10. 
One  pen,  1  pen  5  ewe  lambs,  J.  H.  Glide,  Sac'to,  $10. 
One  ram  and  5  lambs,  1  ram  and  5  of  his  lambs,  J.  H.  Glide, 
Sac'to,  $10. 

SOUTHDOWNS. 

Richard,  best  ram  any  age,  Geo.  Bement  &  Son.  East  Oakland,  $10. 
One  pen,  best  pen  5  ewes  any  age,  Geo.  Bement  &  Son,  East  Oak- 
land, $10. 

SPECIAL  PERSIAN  SHEEP. 

One  ram.  best  ram  of  any  age,  C,  P,  Bailey,  San  Jose,  $10. 
Kam  and  5  lambs,  best  ram  and  5  of  his  lambs,  C,  P.  Uailey,  San 
Jose,  $10. 

SHROPSHIHE, 

One  ram,  best  ram  any  age,  J.  H.  Glide,  Sac'to,  $10. 
One  pen.  best  pen  5  ewes  any  age,  J.  H.  Glide,  Sac'lo,  $10. 
Ram  and  5  lambs,  best  ram  and  5  of  his  lambs.  J,  H.  Glide,  Sac'to, 
$10 

Three  ram  lambs,  J.  11.  Glide,  Sac'to,  $10. 
One  pen,  best  pen  5  ewe  lambs,  J.  H.  Glide,  Sac'to.  $10. 

SWEEPSTAKES. 

Best  Merino  ram  and  5  of  his  lambs,  E.  A.  Bullard,  Woodland,  $2. 
Best  ram  oilier  than  Merino  and  5  of  his  lambs,  J.  H.  Glide,  Sac.  $3. 

ANGORA  GOATS. 
Alto,  best  buck  2  years  old,  C.  E.  Bailey,  San  Jose,  $15. 
Lorenzo,  2nd  best  liuck  2  years  old,  C.  P.  Bailey,  San  Jose,  $7..50. 
Reno,  l)est  buck  under  2y(^ars,  C.  P.  Bailey,  San  Jose,  $10. 
C/ar,  2nd  Ijest  buck  under  2  years,  C.  E.  Uailey,  $5, 
One  pen,  best  pen,  3  does  2  years  old,  C.  P.  Bailey,  San  Jose,  $15. 
One  pen,  2ud  best  pen,  3  does  2  years  old,  C.  E.  Bailey,  San  Jose, 
$7,. 50. 

Oui;  pen,  best  pen,  3  does  under  2  years,  O.  E.  Bailey,  San  Jose,  $10. 
One  pen,  2nd  best  pen.  3  does  under  2  years,  C.  P.  Bailey,  San 
Jose,  $5. 

One  herd,  best  herd  of  10,  any  bre(!d  or  age,  C.  P.  Bailey,  San  Jose, 
$25. 

One  herd,  2nd  best  herd  of  10,  any  breed  or  age,  C.  P.  Bailey,  San 
Jose,  $10. 


Diablo,  best  stallion  4  years  old  and  over,  W.  Murray,  Pleasanton, 
130. 

McKinney,  best  stallion  4  years  old  and  over,  C.  A.  Durfee,  Los 
Angeles,  $30. 

Neilsoness,  best  stallion  3  years  old.  La  Siesta  Ranch,  San  Jose, 
$15. 

Morengo,  best  stallion  2  years  old,  C.  F.  Taylor,  Sac'to,  $10. 
Wand,  best  stallion  1  year  old.  La  Siesta  Ranch,  San  Jose,  $7..50. 
Diawood,  best  suckling  stallion,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Callendine,  Sac'to,  $10. 
Warranty,  2nd  best  suckling  stallion.  La  Siesta  Ranch,  San  Jose, 
$5. 

Our  Jack,  best  gelding,  W.  J.  Irvine,  Sac'to,  $25. 
Claudius,  2od  best  gelding.  Dr.  Curnow,  San  Jose,  $15. 

MARES. 

Wanda  and  colt,  best  mare  4  years  old  with  suckling  colt.  La 
Siesta  Ranch,  San  Jose,  $40. 

Mary  Low  and  coll,  2ud  best  mare  4  years  old  with  suckling  colt, 
J.  L.  McCord.  Sac'to,  $20. 

Altoonita,  best  mare  4  years  old  and  over,  C.  J.  Hebert,  Salinas, 
$30. 

Lucy  W  ,  2nd  best  mare  4  years  old  and  over,  L.  H.  Mcintosh, 
Chico,  $15, 

Miss  Easter  Wilkes,  best  mare  3  years  old,  C  H.  Gilman,  Sac'to, 
$30. 

OUie  Wood,  2nd  best  mare  3  years  old,  Geo.  Lassner,  Freeport,$15. 
Abaca  Callendine,  best  mare  2  years  old,  Mrs,  J.  P.  Callendine, 
Sac'to.  $20. 

Caress,  2nd  best  mare  2  years  old.  La  Siesta  Ranch,  San  Jose,  $10. 
Carissona,  best  Ally  1  year  old.  La  Siests  Ranch,  San  Jose,  $5. 
Riffle,  best  suckling  filly.  La  Siesta  Ranch,  San  Jose,  $5. 

ROADSTERS. 

Major  P.,  best  stallion  4  years  old  and  over,  F.  J.  Post,  Stockton, 
$40. 

Van  Fleet,  2nd  best  stallion  4  years  old  and  over,  Mrs.  S.  F. 
Wiley,  Sac'to,  $20, 

Will  Rice,  best  stallion  2  years  old.  Dr.  Pinham.  Sac'to,  $'20. 

Salisbury.  2nd  best  stallion  2  years  old,  B.  F  Langford,  Lodi.  $10. 

Director,  best  stallion  1  year  old,  Geo.  F.  Jacobs,  Nevada  City, 
$7.50, 

Sis,  best  suckling  stallion,  A.  D.  Miller,  Walsh,  $10. 
Bravo,  2nd  best  suckling  stallion,  W.  F.  Smith,  Sac'to,  $5. 
Red  Cross,  best  gelding,  W.  J.  Irvine,  Sac'to,  $25. 
Billy,  2nd  best  gelding,  Mrs,  Alice  Trust,  Sac'to,  $15. 

MARES. 

Lucoma  and  colt,  best  mare  4  years  old,  with  suckling  colt,  I. 
Christie,  Sac'to,  $40. 

Mimic  and  colt,  2nd  best  mare  4  years  old,  with  suckling  colt,  W. 
J.  Irvine.  Sac'to,  $20. 

Molly,  best  mare  4  years  old,  Jacob  Schmitt,  Sac'to.  $10. 

Beautiful  Belle,  best  mare  3  years  old,  R,  Hansen,  Isleton,  $30, 

Colley,  2nd  best  mare  3  years  old,  C,  R,  Dustiu,  Lodi,  $15, 

Nancy  Ross,  best  mare  2  years  old,  J,  Hill,  Sac'to,  $20. 

Marie,  2nd  best  mare  2  years  old,  Mrs.  J,  P  Callendins,  Sac'to,  $10. 

Cassie,  best  mare  1  year  old.  La  Siesta  Ranch,  San  Jose,  $10. 

May  Blossom,  2nd  best  mare  1  year  old,  J.  M.  Henderson,  Jr., 
Sac'to,  $5. 

Trilby,  best  suckling  filly,  Mrs.  S.  F,  Wiley,  Sac'to,  $10, 

Bay  filly  by  Sichnor,  2nd  best  suckling  filly,  A.  D,  Miller,  'Walsh, $5. 

COACH  HORSES. 

Duke,  best  stallion  4  years  old  and  over,  A.  B,  McRae,  Roseville, 
$40 

Mt.  Diablo,  2nd  best  stallion  4  years  old  and  over,  Mrs.  W.  C. 
Stahl,  Pleasant  Grove,  $20. 

Joe,  best  stallion  1  year  old,  H.  S.  Moddison,  Sac'to,  $15. 

Button,  2nd  best  stallion  1  year  old.  A,  B,  McRae,  Roseville,  $7,50. 

Cape,  best  gelding,  A.  B,  McRae,  Roseville,  $25, 

Maje,  2nd  best  gelding,  H,  H.  Wilson,  Marysville,  $15. 

Daisy  and  filly,  best  mare  4  years  old,  with  suckling  col  t,  A.  B. 
McRae,  Roseville,  $40. 

Belle  aud  lillv.  2nd  best  mare  4  years  old,  with  suckling  colt,  H. 
H,  Wilson,  Marysville, $-20. 

Ladyship,  best  mare  4  years  old,  A.  B.  McRae,  Roseville,  $30. 

Anna  Laura,  2nd  best  mare  4  years  old,  H,  H,  Wilson,  Marys- 
ville, $15. 

Annie,  best  mare  3  years  old,  H.  H.  Wilson,  Marysville,  $.30. 
Black  Bess.  2nd  best  mare  3  years  old,  A.  B.  McRae,  Roseville, $15. 
Topsey.  best  mare  2  years  old,  H.  S.  Moddison,  Sac'lo,  $20. 
Belle,  2nd  best  mare  2  years  old,  H.  H.  Wilson,  Marysville,  $10, 
May,  best  filly  I  year  old,  H.  H.  Wilson,  Marysville,  $10. 
Lily,  2nd  best  flliy  1  year  old.  A.  B.  McRae,  Roseville,  .$5. 
Babe,  best  suckling  fSUy,  A.  B.  McRea,  Roseville,  $10, 
Daisy,  2nd  best  suckling  Ally,  H.  H.Wilson,  Marysville,  $5. 

CARRIAGE  HORSES. 

Pride  and  Beauty,  best  span  carriage  horses,  Ben  E.  Harris,  San 
Francisco,  $40. 

Dick  aud  Babely,  2nd  best  span  carriage  horses,  Mrs  Knauer,  Sac- 
ramento. $20. 

ROADSTER  TEAMS. 

Soubrette  and  Almiuation,  best  double  team  roadsters,  La  Siesta 
Ranch,  San  Jose,  $40. 

Rex  and  Ray,  2nd  best  double  team  roadsters,  Ben  E.  Harris.  San 
Francisco,  $10. 

NORMANS  AND  PEHCHKRON8. 

Damale  Jr.,  best  stallion  4  years  old  and  over,  R.  W.  Hansen, 
Isleton,  $10. 

French  Monarch,  2nd  best  stallion  4  years  old  and  over,  H.  H. 
Johnson,  Sacramento.  $20. 

Bertha  and  filly,  best  mare  4  years  old  with  suckling  colt,  L.  C. 
Ruble,  Rio  Vista,  120. 


SADDLE  HORSES. 

Lion,  best  saddle  horse,  mare  or  gelding,  Ben  E.  Harris,  9fF.,  $20, 
Yerba  Buena,  2nd  best  saddle  horse,  mare  or  gelding,  C.  J.  Lan- 
sing Jr.,  Sac'to,  $10. 

JACKS,  JENNIES  AND  MULES. 

Del  Paso,  best  jack  3  years  old,  C.  Studarus,  Routiers.  $15. 
July,  best  jack  2  years  old,  C.  Studarus,  Routiers,  $10. 
Tom,  best  jack  1  year  old.  C.  Studarus,  Routiers,  $7..50. 
Queen,  best  jennie  3  years  old,  C.  Studarus,  Routiers,  $10. 
Mag  and  Jack,  best  span  mules  3  years  old,  C.  Studarus,  Routiers, 
$20. 

Kit  and  Lize,  2nd  best  span  mules  3  years  old,  H.  H.  Wilson, 
Marysville,  $10. 
Mule,  best  mule  2  years  old,  H.  H.  Wilson,  Marysville,  $15. 
Chloe,  best  mule  1  year  old,  W.  A.  French,  Stockton,  $10. 

CATTLE. 

FAT  STOCK  PRE.MIUMS. 

Eva  Of  Argonaut,  best  steer,  spayed  or  barren  heifer  3  years  old, 
E.  J.  Elliot,  Sac'to,  $20. 

Rosie  of  Woodland,  2nd  best  steer,  spayed  or  barren  heifer  3  years 
old,  W.  B.  Gibson.  Woodland,  $10. 

Shylock,  best  steer,  spayed  or  barren  heifer  2  years  old,  A.  Heil- 
bron &  Bros.,  Sac'to,  $10. 

DURHAMS, 

Baron  Fidget  t  II,  best  bull  3  years  old  and  over,  Baden  Stock 
Farm,  Baden,  $30, 

Baron  Duke  27th,  2nd  best  bull  3  years  old  and  over,  V.  E,  Hill, 
Hanford,  $20. 

Julius,  best  bull  2  years  old,  V.  E.  Hill,  Hanford,  $20. 
Sir  Knight,  2nd  best  bull  2  years  old,  P.  H,  Murphy,  Perkins,  $10, 
King  of  Aberdeen  VII,  best  bull  1  year  old,  A.  Heilbron  &  Bros  , 
Sac'to,  $15. 

King  of  Aberdeen  V,  2nd  best  bull  1  year  old,  A.  Heilbron  &  Bros,. 
Sac'to,  $7,50, 

Goliath,  best  bull  calf,  A.  Heilbron  &  Bros,,  Sac'to,  $10. 
Baden  Duke  30th,  2nd  best  bull  caif,  Baden  Stock  Farm,  Baden.  $5, 
Rose  Anne  34th,  best  cow  three  years  old  and  over,  P.  H.  Murphy. 
Perkins,  .$30. 

Miss  Towuley  II,  2nd  best  cow  3  years  old  aud  over.  Baden  Stock 
Farm,  Baden.  $15. 

Water  Spring,  best  cow  2  years  old,  A.  Heilbron  &  Bros..  Sac'to, 
$20, 

Baden  Gwynne,  2nd  best  cow  -2  years  old,  Baden  Stock  Farm, 
Baden,  $10. 

Water  Bird,  best  cow  1  year  old.  A,  Heilbron  &  Bros,,  Sac'to,  $15. 

Queen  of  Aberdeen  VII,  2nd  best  cow  1  year  old,  A.  Heilbron  & 
Bros..  Sac'to,  $7. .50, 

Red  Lowan  III,  best  heifer  calf,  P,  H.  Murphy,  Perkins,  $10, 

Lucerne  Fidgett  VI,  2nd  best  heifer  calf,  Baden  Stock  Farm, 
Baden,  $5. 

Tenth  Lord  of  Aberdeen,  Water  Queen,  5th  Duchess  of  Aberdeen, 
Water  Spring,  May  Rose  of  Wildflower,  best  herd— I  bull  and  4  cows 
over  2  j  ears— A.  Heilbron  &  Bros.,  Sac'to,  $40. 

King  of  Aberdeen  IV,  Water  Foam,  Water  Bird,  Water  Cloud, 
Queen  Aberdeen  VII,  best  herd— 1  bull  and  4  cows  under  2  years— A. 
Heilbron  &  Bros.,  Sac'to,  $20. 

SWEEPSTAKE. 

Baron  Fidgett  II,  best  bull  of  any  age,  Baden  Stock  Farm,  Baden, 
$48. 

Water  Queen,  best  cow  of  any  age,  A.  Heilbron  &  Bros.,  Sac'to,  $32. 

HEREFORDS. 

Competitor,  best  bull  3  years  old  and  over,  F,  Stautfer,  Sac'to,  $30. 
Bill  Nye,  2nd  best  bull  3  years  old  and  over,  A.  Heilbron  &  Bros., 
Sac'to,  $15. 

Zephyr,  best  bull  1  year  old,  A.  Heilbron  &  Bros.,  Sac'to,  $7.50. 

Samson,  best  bull  calf,  A.  Heilbron  &  Bros,,  Sac'to,  $5. 

Jessie  H.,  best  cow  3  years  old,  A.  Heilbron  >t  Bros.,  Sac'to,  $30. 

Modesty,  2nd  best  cow  3  years  old.  A,  Heilbron  &  Bros.,  Sac'to,  $15. 

Springtime,  best  cow  2  years  old.  A,  Heilbron  &  Bros.,  Sac'to,  $10. 

Crescent,  best  cow  1  year  old,  A.  Heilbron  A:  Bros,,  Sac'to,  $7, .50, 

Gussie,  best  heifer  calf,  A.  Heilbron  &  Bros,,  Sac'to,  $.5, 

Pirate,  Jessie  H.,  Modesty,  Lady  Cora,  Springtime,  best  herd— 
1  bull,  4  cows  over  2  years— A.  Heilbron  &  Bros.,  .Sac'to,  $20. 

Zephyr,  Crescent,  Minnie  H.,  Graceful,  Pure  Gold,  best  herd— 1 
bull,  4  cows  under  2  years— A.  Heilbron  &  Bros.,  Sac'to,  $10, 
SWEEPSTAKE. 

Pirate,  best  bull  of  any  age.  A,  Heilbron  Si  Bros,,  Sac'to,  $48. 
Lady  Cora,  best  cow  of  any  age,  A.  Heilbron  &  Bros.,  Sac'lo,  $48. 

ANGUS  OK  GALLOWAY. 

Duke  of  Yolo  II,  best  bull  3  years  old  and  over,  W.  B.  (Jibsou, 
Woodland,  $15. 

Dan  of  Dee,  best  bull  2  years  old,  E.  J.  ElUot,  Sac'to,  $'20. 

Little  Wonder  XII,  2nd  best  bull  2  years  old,  W.  B.  Gibson,  Wood- 
land, tlO. 

Argonaut,  best  bull  1  year  old,  E.  J.  Elliot,  Sac'to, $15. 
Malvoia,  2nd  best  bull  1  year  old,  W.  B.  Gibson,  Woodland,  $7.50. 
Doric,  best  bull  calf,  E.  J.  ICIliot,  Sac'to,  $10. 
Silverstein,  2nd  best  bull  calf,  W.  B,  Gibson,  Woodland,  $5, 
Fanny  Funk,  best  cow  3  years  old,  W.  B.  Gibson,  Woodland,  $.30. 
Lady  Argonaut,  2nd  best  cow  3  years  old,  E.  J.  iciliol,  Sac'to,  $15. 
Darling  Ruby  II,  best  cow  2  years  old,  E.  J.  KUiot,  Sac'to,  $20, 
Stale  Fair,  2nd  best  cow  2  years  old,  W.  B.  Gibson,  Woodland,  $10. 
May  Etta,  best  cow  1  year  old,  E,  J,  Elliot,  Sac'to,  $15. 
Woodland  Fair,  2nd  best  cow  1  year  old,  W.  B.  Gibson,  Woodland 
$7  50. 

Maid  of  C,,  best  heifer  calf,  E,  J,  Elliot,  Sac'to,  $10. 

Darling  Ruby  III,  2nd  best  heifer  calf,  E,  J,  Elliot,  Sac'to,  $5. 

Dan  of  Dee,  Darling  Flora  II,  Lady  Argonaut,  Dinah  of  Argonaut, 
Darling  Ruby  II,  best  herd — 1  bull  and  4  cows  over  2  years— E.  J.  El- 
liot, Sac'lo,  $40. 
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FRUIT  PRESERVATION. 

The  Use  of  Olives  in  Small  Lots. 


By  M.  H.  LkLong,  Presideni  Stale  Horticultural  Society. 

This  paper,  on  the  use  of  olives  in  small  lots,  was 
suggested  by  the  numerous  letters  received  asking 
as  to  what  use  could  be  made  of  olives  where  small 
quantities  were  grown,  many  of  which  are  from  trees 
planted  aloug  driveways  or  for  ornament.  These 
trees  in  many  places  are  now  in  full  bearing,  and  the 
grave  question  with  theowiier  is  what  todo  with  the 
fruit.  In  many  such  places  the  trees  were  planted 
without  regard  to  variety,  as  the  trees  were  to  be 
ornamental  only.  The  consequence  is,  that  while 
they  serve  the  purpose  well  as  ornament,  they  have 
also  borne  fruit,  which  should  be  utilized  and  not 
allowed  to  go  to  waste. 

ricl.-lliKj  Rijie  0/ii(s.—1o  pickle  olives  ripe,  or  in 
the  black  state,  we  must  be  sure  that  the  variety 
will  stand  the  treatment  and  at  the  same  time  be  of 
such  quality  as  will  keep  after  pickling.  Many  of  the 
largest  size  olives  contain  very  little  oil,  and  are  more 
adapted  to  being  pickled  green.  One  season's  ex- 
periment will  establish  the  varieties  that  will  undergo 
the  treatment  and  that  are  most  favorable  to  the 
palate. 

Crockery  or  agate  jars,  of  8  or  5  gallons,  are 
among  the  best  utensils  for  pickling  olives  in  a  small 
way  as  follows  : 

Take  i  pound  of  potash  (98  per  cent)  and  dissolve 
in  a  quart  or  so  of  water,  then  add  water  to  make  in 
all  .")  gallons  of  solution  ;  place  olives  in  jar,  lilling 
half  or  three-quarters  full,  then  cover  the  fruit  with 
solution  and  leave  stand  from  6  to  10  hours  ;  then 
throw  out  lye  solution  and  fill  jar  with  fresh  water, 
and  keep  changing  water  for  two  days.  The  berries 
will  still  be  bitter  but  sound.  Throw  out  the  water 
and  fill  up  with  lye  solution  as  at  first,  and  after 
standing  from  6  to  10  hours  throw  out  the  lye  solu- 
tion and  till  up  with  fresh  water,  and  keep  changing 
for  two  or  more  days.  If  the  olives  are  still  bitter 
repeat  the  lye  operation,  but  this  is  seldom  required 
to  be  done  more  than  twice.  After  changing  with 
fresh  water  for  two  or  more  days  they  are  ready  to 
be  put  into  brine. 

The  first  brine  is  made  of  4  ounces  salt  to  the 
gallon  of  water,  which  is  quite  weak  and  so  made  to 
prevent  the  olives  from  shriveling.  The  second  brine 
is  made  of  8  ounces  to  the  gallon  of  water,  and  the 
third  14  ounces,  which  are  applied  at  intervals  of 
about  a  week  or  ten  days  ;  thus  the  brine  is  increased 
to  its  full  required  strength  without  injury  to  the 
fruit. 

In  the  process  for  pickling  olives  on  a  large  scale, 
T  allow  the  fruit  to  stand  in  the  lye  only  four  hours, 
and  greater  precaution  must  be  taken,  but  in  small 
lots  there  is  no  possible  danger  by  leaving  them  in 
the  lye  a  longer  time. 

SiiKil/  Sid/i  Oil  Mii/.  iiii/. — The  manufacture  of  olive 
oil  from  small  quantities  of  olives,  while  simple,  is 
not  so  easy  as  many  are  led  to  suppose.  Many 
failures  and  disappointments  are  constantly  re- 
ported. This  has  also  been  to  a  great  extent  due  to 
the  faulty  machinery  used,  and  also  in  the  use  of 
contrivances  fur  presses  which  do  not  give  the 
pressure  required;  in  other  cases,  because  the 
operation  was  performed  too  quickly,  the  operator 
expecting  to  squeeze  the  oil  out  of  the  pulp  instantly, 
as  juice  out  of  grapes.  The  extraction  of  olive  oil  is 
very  slow,  requiring,  according  to  climatic  condi- 
tions, from  four  to  twelve  hours. 

The  implements  most  necessary  are  a  crusher  and 
a  press.  For  this  purpose  I  have  used  very  satis- 
factorily a  small  mill  made  for  grinding  bones,  which 
can  be  had  at  hardware  stores.  An  ordinary  cider 
press  can  be  made  to  answer  the  purpose  for  ex- 
tracting the  oil.  However,  for  small  quantities  of 
olives  a  lever  press,  contrived  by  using  a  heavy 
beam,  has  proved  at  times  the  most  satisfactory. 
The  pulj)  of  the  fruit  having  been  crushed,  must  now 
be  put  into  a  recipient  to  be  put  under  the  press. 
For  this  purpose  a  cider  press  recipient  can  be  used, 
but  must  be  made  with  stout  bands  to  stand  the 
enormous  pressure  required.  I  use  a  square  frame, 
made  of  oak  of  li-inch  thickness.  These  frames  are 
put  together  with  a  strong  hinge  at  each  corner.  A 
heavy  cloth  of  loose  material  is  placed  inside,  allow- 
ing the  ends  to  lap  over.  Then  the  pulp  is  put  into 
the  frame,  and  the  ends  of  the  cloth  are  simply 
thrown  in  and  another  frame  is  placed  on  top,  or  as 
many  as  a  person  wishes.  A  block  of  four-inch  oak, 
which  tits  in  the  frames,  is  placed  at  the  top  and 
pressed  down  onto  the  pulp  by  means  of  the  screw 
and  lever.  In  short  order  the  block  passes  the 
upper  frame  onto  the  one  below,  then  by  pulling  out 
a  plug  the  frame  comes  apart,  and  is  set  aside  until 
used  again.  The  pressure  must  be  applied  slowly, 
from  time  to  time,  and  must  not  be  loosened  until 
the  oil  has  been  extracted  from  the  pulp. 

In  using  a  wooden  frame  it  should  be  of  no  other 
material  than  oak,  and  should  be  steamed  and  dried 
thoroughly  before  using,  because  it  often  happens 
that  the  wood  is  of  bad  quality  and  spoils  the  flavor 
of  the  oil. 

The  oil  and  juice  of  the  fruit  run  out  of  the  press 


together  into  a  pan;  the  oil,  being  lighter  than 
water,  rises  to  the  surface,  and  is  skimmed  and  put 
into  a  recipient,  which  should  be  of  agate,  crockery, 
oak  or  glass,  in  which  it  is  kept  for  a  time  and  then 
filtered. 

In  filtering,  I  have  found  a  tin  steamer,  as  used  in 
the  kitchen,  with  too  divisions,  most  useful.  The 
bottom  of  the  top  half  is  perforated,  over  which  is 
placed  carded  cotton  to  a  thickness  of  one-half  to 
one  inch,  through  which  the  oil  is  filtered.  Cotton 
sometimes  imparts  a  bad  taste  to  the  oil,  and  as  a 
precaution  should  always  be  soaked  at  least  twenty- 
four  hours  in  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  of  from  one 
to  two  per  cent,  afterwards  washed  in  pure  water 
and  dried. 

There  are  numerous  instances  where  persons  have 
but  a  few  pounds  of  olives,  or  in  quantities  too  small 
to  justify  them  in  arranging  an  apparatus  for  ex- 
tracting the  oil.  In  such  cases  the  fruit  should  be 
crushed  with  the  hand,  put  into  an  agate  or  porcelain 
pan  and  placed  on  the  stove  and  brought  to  a  boiling 
point.  The  oil  will  leave  the  pulp  and  rise  to  the 
surface  arid  can  then  be  skimmed.  The  pulp  can  be 
left  on  the  stove  until  it  has  thoroughly  dissolved  in 
cooking,  then  set  aside,  and  on  cooling  the  oil  will 
collect  on  the  surface.  This  becomes  the  easier 
process  of  the  two,  but  the  oil  is  not  of  as  good 
quality. 

HORTICULTURE. 

Lemon  Culture  and  Pruning. 


Horticultural  Commissioner  J.  W.  Scott,  of  Los 
Angeles  county,  who  has  given  much  attention  to 
lemon  growing,  furnishes,  in  response  to  many  let- 
ters Concerning  his  method  of  pruning,  a  statement 
of  some  points  gained  by  his  practical  experience  in 
lemon  culture.  Now,  to  grasp  these  points  one 
must  know  what  constitutes  a  fancy  lemon  which  is 
oblong  in  shape,  smooth  skin  and  juicy,  and  to  grow 
this  kind  of  lemon  it  is  very  evident  to  any  one  who 
has  given  attention  to  the  subject  that  when  the 
fruit  sets  it  must  not  be  sapped  by  suckers,  but  must 
make  its  grow  to  size  unretarded.  It  is  a  hard  mat- 
ter to  write  down  the  method  of  pruning,  and  it  is 
impossible  for  any  one  to  wade  in  and  prune  a  lemon 
tree  or  cure  lemons  intelligently  by  having  read  up 
on  the  subject;  he  must  have  some  practical  lessons, 
and  I  would  advise  any  one  who  contemplates  mak- 
ing a  business  of  raising  lemons  to  first  thoroughly 
post  himself  as  to  what  constitutes  a  first-class 
lemon,  and  in  what  part  of  the  tree  they  grow;  then, 
and  not  until  then,  will  he  be  on  the  right  road  to 
success  in  lemon  growing.  Now,  the  idea  of  growing 
as  large  a  tree  as  possible  in  three  or  four  years,  or 
until  bearing  age,  must  be  reversed,  which  must  be 
done  by  cutting  back  when  one  year  old  and  kept 
cut  back  and  thinned  out  until  growth  is  controlled. 
The  wood  must  never  be  cut  on  its  first  growth;  let 
it  become  hard,  not  less  than  two  growths  old.  The 
older  the  wood  the  more  inclined  it  will  be  to  small- 
fruit  growth  when  cut  back.  The  length  to  leave 
depends  altogether  on  size  of  wood  and  location  of 
branches,  but  seld6m  leave  more  than  eight  inches, 
and  often  only  one  or  two  buds.  The  one  great  mis- 
take made  by  some  in  cutting  back  heavily  is  to 
shear  off  the  crown  of  the  tree  year  after  year,  caus- 
ing it  to  grow  thicker  and  thicker  each  year,  sacri- 
ficing all  of  the  lateral  fruit  growth  and  the  fruit 
growth  inside  the  tree.  The  latter  must  be  short- 
ened up  and  kept  thinned  out  so  the  air  may  pass 
through  freely  and  leave  no  shelter  for  breeding  of 
scale. 

In  cutting  trees  three  years  old  and  upward,  one 
must  understand  the  nature  of  the  tree  especially  or 
he  will  leave  too  much  foundation  for  new  growth. 
After  the  new  wood  is  dormant  it  should  be  thinned 
out,  leaving  plenty  of  lateral  and  inside  growth,  but 
taking  out  everything  frf)m  the  top  that  has  a  ten- 
dency to  shoot  upward,  especially  large  wood.  The 
idea  is  to  keep  the  top  down  and  work  for  a  lateral 
growth,  always  keeping  out  suckers  and  large  young 
wood.  Above  all,  do  not  try  to  form  any  more 
branches  by  utilizing  a  sucker  to  fill  a  vacancy;  bet- 
ter let  time  fill  it  up  with  the  old  wood,  or  grub  up 
the  tree  and  put  jn  a  new  one. 

When  cutting  back  lemon  trees  in  their  third  year 
and  older  use  very  little  water,  if  any.  until  the  first 
growth  is  dormant.  I  believe  there  is  a  great  mis- 
take made  by  wati-ring  lemon  trees  at  just  the 
wrong  time.  Until  they  are  in  full  bearing  they  do 
not  retjuire  much  water.  I  think  the  majority  of 
growers  will  agree  with  me  that  the  time  to  water 
the  lemon  tree  is  when  dormant;  then  you  get  a  good 
healthy  stock  of  wood,  but  it  requires  more  labor 
keeping  out  suckers.  I  think  the  time  will  come  \ 
when  lemon  growers  in  irrigation  districts  will  build 
their  own  private  storage  reservoirs,  that  they  may 
be  able  to  use  the  water  when  needed.  I  have  made 
the  assertion  that  a  lemon  tree  needs  more  water 
than  the  orange  tree,  and  it  is  very  evident,  for  the 
reason  that  when  a  lemon  tree  comes  into  bearing  it 
is  capable  of  producing  at  the  same  age  and  with 
the  same  care  two  to  three  times  as  much  fruit  as 
the  orange,  and  it  is  a  selling  fruit  all  through  the 


year.  A  man  said  to  me  a  few  years  that  we  have 
only  commenced  to  produce  good  lemons  and  oranges 
in  California.  Now,  we  have  demonstrated  beyond 
a  doubt  that  we  can  produce  fancy  lemons  in  almost 
any  locality  in  this  valley,  and  if  cured  and  handled 
in  the  right  manner  they  will  carry  successfully  to" 
any  part  of  the  United  States,  and  are  said  by  many 
to  be  far  superior  in  quality  to  the  foreign  lemon. 

Will/  Mninj  Fail. — Now,  let  us  figure  out  why  so 
many  lemon  growers  in  California  are  not  making  a 
success  of  the  business.  About  40  per  cent  of  the 
whole  production  of  lemons  in  California  are  shipped 
to  the  Eastern  markets  at  less  than  one-half  their 
value,  and  a  good  many  of  these  are  not  first  class. 
The  other  (50  per  cent  will  not  carry  to  a  good  mar 
ket,  therefore  such  as  do  not  rot  are  dumped  on  tin 
coast  markets,  realizing  on  an  arerage  about  enougli 
to  pay  for  packing  and  curing.  It  is  easily  seen  that 
if  we  can  grow  first-class  lemons  at  all  we  can  grow 
80  or  90  per  cent  of  that  quality  by  going  at  it  in  the 
right  way,  and  it  is  also  very  evident  that  if  we  pro 
dtjce  a  large  per  cent  of  fancy  and  choice  lemons,  we 
will  get  a  better  price  for  our  inferior  grades  in  our 
home  markets.  We  cannot  sell  a  box  of  fancy  lem- 
ons in  Los  Angeles  for  any  more  money  than  you  can 
get  for  culls.  Why  ?  Because  the  market  is  glutted 
with  the  inferior  stuff  that  just  fills  the  bill  for  pres- 
ent use.  Many  an  Italian  in  Los  Angeles  is  hauling 
these  lemons  to  the  city  by  wagon  loads,  for  we 
must  sell  them  cheap  or  let  them  rot,  and  many  of 
them  do  rot. 

The  high  prices  of  lemons  this  year,  that  is  good 
lemons,  have  awakened  an  interest  in  the  industry, 
and  which  we  hope  will  move  every  grower  to  do  hi^ 
best  to  produce  the  right  article. 


Keeping  Cider  Sweet. 


T(j  Tin:  IOditok Can  you  give  me  a  formula  for  keeping 
eider  sweet  ;  In  this  climate  it  ferments  within  twenty-four 
hours  after  it  is  made.  I  know  it  is  possible  to  keep  it  sweet 
for  months,  and  1  presume  you  are  familiar  with  the  methoii. 
Kindly  advise  me  and  oblige  an  old  subscriber. 

Hliaiiij,  .liiziiiui.  li.  E.  L.  LiNviLLE. 

There  are  a  number  of  substances  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. We  would  like  accounts  from  those  who  have 
demonstrated  to  their  satisfaction  the  efficacy  of 
any  of  them. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


Cankerworms  and  Their  Treatment. 


liy  Capt.  H.  a.  BK..MNAKU,  Of  SuD  Josc.  at  September  meetiug  of 
Stale  Horticultural  .Society. 

The  cankerworm  is  sometimes  known  as  the  span- 
worm  or  measuring-worm,  so  called  because  it  ad- 
vances by  reaches  of  tolerably  uniform  length.  The 
larvie  appear  simultaneously  with  the  leaves  in 
spring,  and  cherries,  prunes  and  apricots  are  favor- 
ite trees,  though  others  are  not  forsaken. 

To  act  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  destruction  of 
this  pest,  we  must  know  its  life  history.  When  the 
larva  has  grown  to  full  size  it  descends  to  the  ground 
and,  hidden  beneath  the  surface,  passes  through  its 
chrysalis  state  and  is  ready  to  emerge  as  a  perfect 
molh  late  in  autumn — with  us,  about  the  time  of  the 
first  cold  rains — and  having  the  strong  instinct  of 
every  insect  to  reproduce  its  kind.  The  male  moth 
has  di^licate,  white  wings,  wide  spread,  but  the 
female  is  wingless.  Upon  coming  from  the  ground 
the  female  crawls  to  the  tree,  ascends  its  trunk  and 
proceeds  at  once  to  the  extremities  of  the  branches, 
on  or  very  near  the  wood  of  newest  growth.  There 
she  deposits  her  eggs  either  in  a  line  with  the 
branch,  two  or  three  rows  half  an  inch  long  or  more, 
the  whole  mass  hoving  an  elongated  rhombic  form; 
or  she  may  deposit  a  few  eggs  behind  each  bud  up 
along  the  new  wood.  This  occurs  from  early  in 
December  to  the  latter  part  of  January.  She  soon 
perishes,  witliout  doing  any  damage,  and  the  eggs 
begin  to  hatch  soon  after  the  leaves  have  expanded, 
and  they  appear  as  minute  larva'  of  a  green  color 
with  a  delicate  white  stripe  along  the  side.  When 
disturbed  they  drop  from  the  tree,  spinning  a  web 
as  they  fall,  by  which  they  remain  suspended  till  the 
disturbance  is  over  and  then  climb  the  thread  to  the 
tree  again.  They  devour  the  leaves  quite  rapidly, 
sometimes  taking  only  a  small  portion,  but  more 
often  leaving  only  the  midrib  and  a  few  jagged  rem- 
nants of  the  blade  attached.  They  sometimes  eat 
into  the  fruit  of  prunes  and  apricots,  generally,  how- 
ever, only  a  little  of  the  skin,  and  if  the  fruit  is  not 
destroyed,  it  leaves  a  rust  spot  or  streak  upon  the 
surface,  something  of  the  same  appearance  as  a  mild 
attack  of  black  scab  on  the  apple. 

From  this  life  history  we  may  see  that  the  first 
vulnerable  point  is  on  the  emergence  of  the  female 
from  the  ground.  To  prevent  the  female  from  as- 
cending the  tree  a  band  of  soft  paper  has  been  put 
about  the  tree,  above  this  a  narrower  band  six  inches 
wide  of  tarred  or  paraffine  paper  and  the  last  band 
smeared  with  printers'  ink.  I  have  had  a  special 
ink  made  for  this  purpose,  very  little  attention  being 
paid  to  the  coloring  matter,  but  so  made  as  to  be  of 
the  proper  consistency  and  having  no  drier,  so  that 
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it  remains  viscid  for  a  long  time.  The  coating 
should,  however,  be  renewed  quite  often,  both  on  ac- 
count of  drying  up  and  on  account  of  the  bodies  of 
the  captured  insects  forming  at  length  a  bridge  over 
which  others  may  pass. 

Since  the  last  season  I  have  received  samples  of  a 
sticky  substance  from  Germany — "  Ermisches  Rau- 
penleim,"  or  caterpillar  lime — which,  during  a  sum- 
mer trial,  has  remained  viscid  four  or  five  times 
longer  than  most  printers'  ink. 

The  latest  plan  for  this  purpose  is  to  surround  the 
tree  with  a  band  of  wire  cloth,  16  or  14  meshes  to  the 
inch,  first  putting  on  a  band  of  old  woolen  cloth  or 
two  thicknesses  of  cotton  wadding,  11  inches  wide, 
and  then  bring  the  upper  edge  of  the  wire  cloth  very 
tight  and  close  against  this,  fastening  with  tacks, 
cord  or  wire,  and  arranging  the  lower  edge  so  as  to 
flare  away  from  the  tree  at  least  half  an  inch  all 
around.  This  has  been  tried  only  one  season  and  by 
two  or  three  persons,  but  all  say  the  female  crawls 
up  under  the  cloth  and  wedges  herself  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  upper  edge  and  there  perishes.  This 
saves  the  constant  watching  necessary  with  the 
printers'  ink  or  other  substance. 

The  next  vulnerable  period  is  after  the  worms 
have  hatched  in  spring,  when  bands  of  printers'  ink 
can  be  placed  around  the  trees  as  before  and  the 
worms  shaken  down,  using  long  sticks  with  padded 
ends,  and  cutting  ofT  the  webs  with  a  switch. 
Chickens  will  soon  learn  to  follow  around  and  devour 
them  as  they  fall.  This  method  is  very  troublesome 
and  laborious,  but  may  be  followed  when  the  first  in- 
timation of  the  presence  of  the  worm  is  in  spring. 
At  this  time  also  trees  may  be  sprayed  with  paris 
green  (one  pound  to  250  gallons  of  water),  taking 
care  to  mix  and  use  quickly.  It  requires  several 
days  for  the  effects  to  be  seen,  and  is  not  the  best 
remedy,  but  sometimes  most  available  when  there 
are  thousands  of  trees  affected  and  labor  is  not  read- 
ily obtainable,  as  it  takes  a  gang  of  men  to  do  the 
shaking  act  with  sufficient  promptness. 

The  cankerworms  spread  slowly  and  are  somewhat 
infested  by  a  parasite  which  is  not  usually  sufficient 
to  keep  them  down,  though  they  have  a  period  of 
two  or  three  years  and  then  sometimes  disappear. 


THE  VINEYARD. 


What  to  Do  For  Phylloxera. 

At  a  recent  called  meeting  of  vine  growers  in  San 
Jose,  Mr.  A.  P.  Hayne,  in.structor  in  viticulture  at 
the  State  University,  made  an  address  on  the  treat- 
ment of  phylloxerated  vineyards  and  the  means  of 
securing  resistant  vineyards.  Mr.  Hayne  said  that 
having  secured  numerous  inquiries  from  Santa  Clara 
vine  growers  (many  of  whom  were  present)  concern- 
ing the  practicability  of  preserving  the  vineyards 
by  means  of  submersion,  he  would  explain  the  diffi- 
culty of  such  treatment  in  this  State.  Vines  must 
be  kept  constantly  submerged  with  water  for  a 
period  varying  from  35  to  90  days,  the  duration  of 
the  submersion  depending  on  the  permeability  of  the 
soil.  The  depth  of  the  water  over  the  entire  surface 
must  never  fall  below  a  foot  and  might  require  as 
much  as  three  feet,  depending  on  the  height  of  the 
vines.  When  practicable,  this  was  certainly  effect- 
ive, but  it  must  be  done  each  year,  and  even  then 
the  effect  on  the  health  of  the  vine  and  the  richness 
of  the  soil  was  not  the  best. 

W/i(if  to  Do  When  tlic  Pest  !s  Foiiwl. — Taking  up  the 
question  of  what  to  do  when  the  phylloxera  was  dis- 
covered in  a  vineyard,  he  said  that  every  thing  de-  j 
pended  on  the  extent  of  the  affected  spot  and  the 
size  of  the  vineyard.  If  taken  in  time,  before  it  had 
spread  all  over  the  vineyard,  much  could  be  done;  if 
left  too  long,  all  that  could  be  done  was  to  add  from 
six  to  ten  crops  to  the  rest  of  the  vineyard.  This 
"  addition  of  crops "  means  that  if  you  treat  your 
vines  you  will  get  that  many  more  crops  than  if  you 
let  the  insect  go  undisturbed. 

There  are  various  methods  of  destroying  the  in- 
sect and  vines  at  the  same  time.  The  cheapest, 
when  practicable,  is  by  the  use  of  gas-lime.  This 
has  been  successfully  used  for  this  purpose  by  Mr. 
Krug  of  Napa  and  by  the  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner of  Contra  Costa  county,  as  well  as  elsewhere. 
The  gas  lime  is  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  in- 
fected spot  and  then  the  vines  burned.  When  no 
gas-lime  is  to  be  had,  the  next  remedy  is  the  bisul- 
phide of  carbon.  This  is  surer  than  the  gas-lime  and 
can  always  be  had,  but  it  is  more  expensive.  The 
cost  of  the  bisulphide  is  fi>  cents  per  pound  in  lots  of 
more  than  500  pounds.  The  amount  to  be  applied 
per  acre  depends  entirely  upon  the  object  to  be  at- 
tained. If  it  is  intended  to  eradicate  a  single  spot 
in  an  entire  country,  ?.  «. ,  if  there  were  but  one  spot 
in  all  California,  and  it  was  intended  to  keep  the 
phylloxera  out  for  all  time,  then  very  heavy  doses 
should  be  used,  going  as  high  as  eight  ounces  to  the 
square  yard,  and  even  repeated  several  times.  This 
is  called  the  "extinction"  treatment,  and  would 
cost  for  materials  alone  $157.30.  This  is  the  treat- 
ment that  should  have  been  applied  when  the  phyl- 
joxera  first  appeared  in  California,  years  ago.  It 


would  have  then  been  cheap  at  ten  times  the  cost. 
The  time  for  such  treatment  having  been  allowed  to 
pass,  the  only  thing  to  be  done  now  is  to  use  such 
treatments  as  will  check  and  delay  the  inevitable  de- 
struction of  what  vineyards  are  left  to  us.  For  this 
purpose  a  third  of  the  extinction  dose  is  sufficient. 
The  cost  of  material  in  this  case  will  be  $39.30  per 
acre.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  when  we  speak  of 
the  cost  per  acre  it  does  not  mean,  as  is  very  often  sup- 
posed, that  this  expense  is  to  be  incurred  for  every 
acre  of  the  vineyard,  but  merely  to  the  infected  spot, 
which,  if  the  vine-grower  has  been  observant,  should 
not  amount  to  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre. 

By  the  application  of  this  light  treatment  at  once, 
the  spread  of  the  insect  can  be  so  checked  that  the 
life  of  the  vineyard  is  prolonged  from  five  to  fifteen 
and  more  years.  This  one-third  treatment  is  ap- 
plied to  the  vines,  and  a  day  or  two  after  the  vines 
are  to  be  dug  out  and  burned  in  place. 

If  the  insect  has  been  allowed  to  gain  a  foothold  in 
many  acres  of  a  vineyard,  then  the  bisulphide  treat- 
ment becomes  too  expensive  and  there  is  little  to  be 
done.  The  bisulphide  disappears  from  the  soil  in  a 
few  weeks,  and  is  absolutely  harmless  to  subsequent 
plantings  of  whatever  nature.  It  is  well  in  any  case, 
no  matter  how  much  of  the  vineyard  has  been  in- 
fected, to  tear  out  the  diseased  vines  and  a  few  of 
the  adjacent  healthy  ones  and  replant,  after  a  year, 
in  resistants.  It  is  well  also  in  this  case  to  cover 
the  ground  around  the  vines  with  straw  and,  as  soon 
as  the  vine  has  been  dug  out,  to  burn  the  vine  and 
straw  so  as  to  kill  all  the  phylloxera  exposed  during 
the  process  of  up-rooting. 

J'f'nisffjvt  Vincn.  —  Speaking  of  resistants,  Mr. 
Hayne  said  that  there  were  many  families  of  Ameri- 
can resistant  vines  and  that  each  family  has  a  great 
many  varieties,  just  as  the  (-//(//V'/y/ or  family  of  Euro- 
pean vines  has  a  number  of  varieties.  These  varie- 
ties of  each  family  differ  one  from  the  other  just  as 
a  Muscat  will  differ  from  a  Zinfandel.  It  is  only  by 
rigorous  selection  that  the  varieties  are  found.  In 
selecting  the  resistants  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  note 
those  vines  that  seem  to  be  most  vigorous  and  that 
give  the  largest  wood.  If  you  get  a  very  vigorous 
American  vine  that  will  grow  well  from  cuttings,  the 
general  resistant  qualities  of  the  family  are  suffi- 
ciently well  established  to  give  the  value  of  the  selec- 
tion. Owing  to  the  fact  that  these  selections  have 
all  been  made  within  the  past  20  or  25  years  by  num- 
berless vine  growers  working  independently,  there 
is  little  order  in  the  naming  of  the  selections.  Each 
nurseryman  or  grower  names  his  selections  regard- 
less of  what  has  been  done;  so  to  recite  a  lot  of  names 
taken  fr-om  different  catalogues  is  but  confusing. 
There  are  a  few  that  can  be  named  without  the  dan- 
ger of  confusing  the  buyer.  As  a  rule  one  has  either 
to  trust  to  the  nurseryman  to  give  him  a  good  selec- 
tion or  to  see  the  vines  for  himself  and  judge  of  the 
vigor.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  determining  the 
resistant  to  plant  is  to  choose  the  family  of  re- 
sistants that  is  by  nature  suited  to  the  special  soil. 
This  done,  get  the  most  vigorous  cuttings  you  can. 
Among  the  best  families  of  resistants  we  have: 

Rii'AKiA  (family).— This  family  does  well  on  deep,  well- 
drained  light  soils.  Will  not  stand  cold,  wet,  compact  clays 
I  or  adobes.  Especially  fears  "wet  feet;"  will  not  do  well  in 
shallow,  di\v  soils,  or  calcareous  formations.  Gi'ows  well  from 
cuttings,  and  takes  the  graft  readily.  Resistance,  19.50  out 
of  a  possible  20. 

Among  the  best  known  varieties  of  Riparia  we  have  Riparia 
Ghiire,  de,  Moiitpeller,  Riparia  Scuppcrnoiiy,  Riparia  Baron-Per- 
rier,  Riparia  (Hani  Tiimeiitose,  Riparia  Raymtind.  Riparia  Mar- 
tiiiraii,  etc. 

There  are  two  great  divisions  of  the  Riparia  family:  those 
with  glabrous  leaves  and  those  with  tomentnse  leaves.  Of 
these  the  glabrous  Riparia  seem  to  be  slightly  preferred.  Of 
course,  each  nurseryman  gives  the  preference  to  those  with 
which  he  has  had  the  most  to  do,  and  names  them  according 
to  his  fancy.  Hence  it  is  dangerous  to  recommend  any  special 
varieties  besides  those  already  given. 

RrpEsTuis. — This  family  thrives  on  shallow,  dry  soils  where 
Riparia  will  not.  It  takes  more  kindly  to  lime  than  Riparia, 
and  seems  to  prefer  stony  soil.  Will  not  stand  "wet  feet" 
or  compact,  cold  clay.  Does  not  grow  from  cuttings  as  readily 
as  the  Riparia,  and  grafts  easier  in  place  than  by  "  table 
graft."    Resistance,  lit. .50  out  of  a  possible  20. 

Among  the  best  varieties  of  Rupestris  we  may  mention; 
Ru.pe.itri.t  St.  fieorae.  Riipmlrix  Misniaii.  Rujualrix  Ga)izi)i,  Ru- 
pe.xtrix  Martin,  RiipentriK  Fiirt  Wortli,  etc. 

AmzoxicA. — This  family  is  often  confuscil  with  V.  Cnlifor- 
tiicdy  which  is  much  less  resistant.  The  Arizonica  thrives  in 
sandy,  well-drained  soil,  grows  well  from  ('uttingsand  grafts 
readily.  Resistance,  18  out  of  a  possible  2(1.  It  is  one  of  the 
coming  varieties  for  California,  though  but  few  selections  are 
as  yet  on  the  market, 

Calif  arnica,  or  wild  vine  of  California,  does  well  on  all  good, 
well-drained  soils,  but  has  a  feeble  resistance  as  compared 
with  the  Rijiaria  and  HuiicKtris.  The  resistance  is  five  out  of 
a  possible  twenty.  When  c.\ceptionally  well  located  as  to 
soil,  this  is  undoubtedly  higher,  especially  on  clay  soils. 
Among  the  hybrids  of  American  vines  that  were  originally 
proposed  as  direct  producers,  but  which  have  now  been  found 
more  valuable  for  stocks,  we  have: 

heii(>ir.—'rh\R  vine  does  well  on  heavy,  deep,  cool,  compact 
soils.  Grows  well  from  cuttings  and  grafts  very  readily. 
Very  vigorous  ungrafted,  but  loses  half  its  vigor  when  grafted. 
Resisistance,  twelve  out  of  possible  twenty. 

Siilonin  does  finel.v  on  deep,  compact,  clay  .soils  where  the 
Riparia  or  RupcxIriK  fail.  Grows  well  from  cuttings,  especially 
the  smaller  ones.  Grafts  readily.  Resistance,  fifteen  out  of 
possible  twenl.y. 

It  is  always  better  to  grow  your  cuttings  in  a  nur- 
sery and  graft  before  planting  in  place.  Grafts  on 
young  wood  make  better  joints  than  on  old  wood. 

American  vines  more  than  ail  others  need  to  be 
planted  in  loose  soil.  Hence  ext'-a  deep  ploughing  is 
necessary  before  planting,  and  the  holes  must  be 
especially  deep  and  well  dug.  If  due  attention  is 
not  given  to  details,  such  as  cutting  away  all 


suckers  and  roots  from  the  scion,  the  best  resistant 
will  fail.  There  are  to-day  over  nine  millions  of 
acres  in  Europe  planted  on  resistants  which  have 
done  splendidly  for  years.  If  others  can  make  a 
success  of  it,  surely  we  can;  but  we  must  be  careful 
to  profit  by  their  mistakes. 


Sonoma  Valley  Notes. 


To  Tin:  Editor:— The  warm  wave  is  favorable  to 
the  maturing  of  our  wine  grapes.  The  season  is 
two  weeks  earlier  than  last  year.  Already  some 
varieties  show  22  to  23  per  cent,  of  sugar.  The  hot 
north  wind  of  last  week  has  reduced  the  tonnage 
somewhat.  The  wine  makers  are  eager  to  contraclt, 
but  afraid  to  fix  a  price.  This  is  the  first  time  for 
many  years  the  grape  grower  has  had  the  pleasure 
of  a  visit  from  the  wine  maker,  who  has  called  to 
inquire,  "  Have  you  sold  your  grapes?"  The  indi- 
cations are  favorable  for  the  viticulturist  to  realize 
a  good  profit  in  the  near  future  on  his  investment — 
thanks  to  the  syndicate.  Rout.  Hall. 

Sonoma,  Cal. 


THE  APIARY. 

rieeting  of  Central  California  Association  of 
Beekeepers. 

The  Central  California  Beekeepers'  Association 
held  a  quarterly  meeting  at  Selma  last  week.  Presi- 
dent J.  C.  McCubbin  presided.  The  secretary  being 
absent,  J.  G.  Gilstrap  acted  in  that  capacity.  We 
find  in  the  Hanford  Journal  a  running  account  of  the 
proceedings  from  which  we  take  the  following  points: 

An  article  from  H.  M.  Orr  on  packing  and  market- 
ing honey  was  read  by  the  secretary.  The  paper 
advocates  a  uniform  and  attractive  style  of  packing. 
Mr.  Orr  represents  the  firm  of  Orr  &  Miller,  who 
claim  to  be  the  only  firm  who  have  .shipped  a  full 
carload  of  comb  honey  from  California  this  season. 
Mr.  Hoi  ton  considered  the  paper  a  "good  adver- 
tisement." W.  A.  H.  Gilstrap  considered  the  part 
of  the  paper  which  referred  to  grading  and  packing 
to  be  very  valuable  and  remarked  that  the  adver- 
tisement might  be  worth  more.  C.  A.  Orr  and  the 
president  insisted  on  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  sub- 
,  ject.  H.  M.  Orr  then  said,  to  a  certain  extent  it 
was  a  business  proposition.  He  said  some  beekeepers 
were  like  other  persons— frequently  unable  to  hold 
their  product.  To  such  they  promised  an  advance 
at  one  per  cent  per  month.  The  producers  are  then 
at  liberty  to  sell  their  crop  to  any  dealer  they  choose. 
Some  one  considered  too  many  grades  were  undesir- 
able, for  the  dealer  would  not  only  give  what  he 
chose  and  the  poorest  class  would  be  very  low.  The 
president  said  he  thought  there  were  not  enough 
grades,  as  a  rule,  in  this  country. 

By  invitation,  Mr.  Gregg  of  Visalia  spoke  on  queen 
rearing,  advocating  more  attention  to  queen  rear- 
ing and  general  apicultural  advance. 

O.  S.  Davis  was  reported  as  having  splendid  suc- 
cess with  the  Doolittle  plan  of  raising  queens.  Mr. 
Stearns  had  only  partial  success. 

C.  M.  Davis  thought  the  good-natured  bees  all 
died  on  the  West  Side  and  the  cross  bees  held  on 
well.  W.  A.  H.  Gilstrap  explained  that  the  yellow 
bees  of  Mr.  Davis'  apiary  were  Syrian  stock,  while 
his  were  Italian.  He  said  the  German  bees  were 
not  as  good  at  work  as  the  yellow  races.  Mr.  Knight 
said  he  had  two  colonies  which  he  had  named  for 
notorious  pugilists.  He  uses  them  to  place  in  colo- 
nies which  were  being  assaulted  by  robber  bees. 
These  cross  bees  stood  the  robbers  off. 

Some  considered  the  Crane  smoker  would  subdue 
any  bees  promptly.  All  considered  the  Clark  cold 
blast  smoker  was  a  poor  smoker.  Mr.  Gregg  said 
tul^  roots  were  the  best  smoking  fuel  he  ever  used. 
J.  H.  Hart  and  the  president  preferred  grain  sacks. 
J.  G.  Gilstrap  preferred  rotten  oak  wood.  One 
speaker  said  green  salt  grass  was  very  good  and 
also  as  safe  as  grain  sacl<s. 

Mr.  Skelton  recommended  sal-ammoniac  for  tin- 
ning, soldering  irons  to  be  used  only  in  connection 
with  soldering.  Mr.  Marvel  used  muriatic  acid  and 
sal-ammoniac  together.    Others  used  rosin  and  acid. 

Mr.  Holton  wanted  to  know  why  the  bees  in  the 
valley  quit  work  about  the  20lh  of  .lune  and  still 
kept  laying  up  honey  in  the  mountains  during  the 
same  time.  Mr.  Stearns  thought  the  first  flow  in 
May  crowded  the  brood  chamber  down  so  there 
were  few  workers  to  gather  honey.  One  said  the 
cool  weather  caused  the  failure.  J.  H.  Hart  said 
the  army  worms  made  the  trouble  with  him. 
One  ca.se  was  reported  where  none  of  these  caused 
the  failure. 

"Shall  we  use  now  or  old  cans  ?  "  Mr.  Gregg 
shipped  honey  to  S.  F.  last  season  in  both  kinds,  on 
different  dates,  and  honey  in  old  cans  brought  the 
better  price.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  new 
cases  were  nearly  as  cheap  and  much  more  reliable. 
The  delusive  bait  of  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound 
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extra  for  honey  in  new  cans  was  shown  to  be  a  hoax 
sprung?  by  certain  honey  dealers. 

A  i^eneral  discussion  followed  on  sections.  Some 
favored  IJ  and  some  I4  wide  for  sections. 

J.  G.  Gilstrap  sprang  the  question  of  supers. 

The  section  case  formerly  used  by  F.  E.  Brown  of 
Hanford  was  described  and  recommended  by  W.  A. 
H.  Gilstrap.  Mr.  Knight  explained  his  favorite 
super.  Mr.  Yedgren  and  the  president  favored  the 
old  fashioned  deep  L  cap,  using  right  sections  to  the 
frames. 

Mr.  Knight  explained  a  device  which  O.  S.  Davis 
had  taught  him  several  years  ago,  for  taking  sections 
out  of  frames.  A.  J.  Gilstrap  and  the  president 
"  gouge  them  out.'' 

"Does  alkali  weed  produce  honey"'.''  One  who 
claimed  to  know  said  verv  emphatically  that  it  did. 

"  Is  alkali  weed  honey  healthy  '?  "  The  interroga- 
tor reported  a  case  of  alleged  poisoning  of  several 
by  it.  Another  reported  that  a  boy  had  eaten  some 
alfalfa  honey  at  his  camp,  and  then  went  home  and 
"  had  the  colic  about  it."  He  also  reported  that  a 
young  man  in  his  employ  had  a  decayed  tooth  which 
had  caused  his  face  to  swell  up  as  large  as  a  Ben 
Davis  apple.  The  sufferer  now  believes  the  trouble 
was  from  a  bee  sting,  although  he  knows  the  tooth 
was  badly  ulcerated. 

Carbolic  acid,  salt  and  sulphur  had  been  used  by 
different  ones  for  bee  paralysis.  Salt  was  considered 
useless. 

Mr.  Crowder  said  an  insect  of  the  jigger  class  has 
attacked  some  of  his  bees  and  makes  them  "  buck," 
but  to  do  no  special  damage. 

The  committee  on  Constitution  and  By-Laws  pre- 
sented its  report,  which  was  taken  up  and  discussed 
by  sections.  Any  person  owning  or  operating 
twenty  colonies  of  bees  and  receiving  a  three- fourths 
vote  of  those  present  at  any  regular  meeting  shall 
be  admitted  by  paying  $1.  Wives  and  daughters  of 
such  members  shall  be  admitted  free.  Only  members 
of  this  Association,  or  members  owning  or  operat- 
ing twenty  colonies  of  bees,  shall  hereafter  be  ad- 
mitted to  meetings  of  the  Association. 

The  Tulare  County  Association  meets  the  second 
Wednesday  in  November  at  Visalia.  Adjourned  to 
meet  the  first  Wednesday  in  December. 


Langstroth  Still  Survives. 


The  recent  joint  meetings  of  the  North  American 
Beekeepers'  Association  and  the  Ontario  Beekeepers' 
Association,  in  Toronto,  was  graced  L.  L.  Langstroth, 
the  father  of  beekeeping  in  by  North  America. 
Through  the  thoughtful  generosity  of  a  few  friends 
who  judged  that  a  Northern  trip  from  his  Ohio  home 
would  do  him  good,  now  that,  happily,  his  health  is 
in  a  measure  recuperated,  and  his  attendance  at  the 
meetings  would  add  a  pleasing  feature  to  it,  the 
means  were  furnished  to  enable  him  to  come,  and  to 
make  him  comfortable  while  here.  He  was  received 
with  every  mark  of  res))ect,  the  convention  rising  to 
receive  him,  and  remaining  standing  while  he  was 
conducted  to  a  seat  of  honor.  Owing  to  deafness,  he 
could  not  take  part  in  the  proceedings  farther  than 
to  address  the  meeting  several  times,  which  he  did 
with  surprising  strength  of  voice  and  clearness  of 
intellect,  considering  that  he  is  in  his  85th  year.  All 
joined  in  hearty  greetings  and  best  wishes  for  con- 
tinued long  life,  prosperity  and  happiness  to  the  G. 
O.  M.  of  American  beekeeping. 


A  House  for  Fumigating  Combs. 


My  I)K.  K.  Gallup  of  Santu  Ana,  in  Aiiieriffiii.  fife  Joiirtinl. 

I  will  endeavor  to  tell  how  I  would  build  a  fumigat- 
ing house  to  treat  combs  to  escape  the  bee  moth. 

Make  a  light  frame  of  2x3  scantling  for  posts, 
about  fi  feet  high,  and  just  the  right  width  one  way 
to  hold  three  or  four  lengths  of  combs,  according  to 
the  amount  we  would  be  likely  to  have.  Cover  the 
frame  with  building  paper,  so  as  to  have  it  tight. 
Perhaps  tarred  paper  would  be  best,  if  it  would  not 
scent  the  combs  to  injure  them.  Let  the  paper  go 
over  the  roof  and  all.  Outside  of  the  paper  any  kind 
of  boards  will  answer.  Either  shingles,  shakes,  or 
board  will  answer  for  roof.  Four  feet  and  9  inches 
will  be  wide  enough  inside  of  the  posts,  to  hold  three 
18-inch  combs  or  frames,  and  strips  to  hang  them  on. 
Then  you  can  make  the  building  5  feet  the  other  way. 

Nail  one  strip  at  each  end  one  inch  by  two,  near 
enough  to  the  top  of  the  building  to  hang  the  first 
tier  of  combs  on.  Now  you  want  four  strips  to  go 
lengthwise  of  the  building.  The  two  outside  ones 
can  be  inside  of  the  posts,  and  the  center  ones  loose, 
so  they  can  be  taken  down  when  not  in  use.  Now 
you  have  a  place  for  the  first  tier  of  combs. 

The  strips  to  hang  combs  on  will  be  strong  enough 
if  they  are  1  inch  by  lA  I  think.  Hang  the  next  tier 
just  below  the  first,  and  so  on  until  you  have  the 
house  full.  You  want  a  narrow  door  at  the  end,  and 
low  enough  to  open  below  the  top  tier  of  comb,  or 
you  can  open  it  outside.  All  after  the  top  tier 
wants  to  be  shorter,  so  you  can  have  room  to  stand 
inside,  or  you  can  leave  out  the  center  tier  of  combs, 


just  whichever  way  suits,  or  a  part  of  it  can  be 
left  out. 

Now  you  want  a  short  trench  extending  from  the 
inside  of  the  building  out  three  or  four  feet,  and 
covei-ed  with  a  strip  of  sheet-iron,  with  a  trap-door 
at  the  outer  end  of  the  ditch  or  trench  to  put  in  the 
burning  sulphur.  I  like  the  sulphured  rags  the  best. 
If  you  put  fire  directly  under  the  combs  inside  the 
house,  you  might  have  the  whole  cremated  before 
you  were  aware  of  it. 

Now  the  whole  is  fixed  to  suit  me,  and  with  a 
quantity  of  rags  always  on  hand  saturated  with 
melted  sulphur  and  kept  perfectly  dry,  one  can  light 
some  of  the  rags  with  a  match  at  any  time,  and  fumi- 
gate the  combs  as  often  as  required,  by  placing  the 
lighted  rags  in  the  trench  and  closing  the  trapdoor. 
You  now  understand  the  theory,  and  one  can  even 
fumigate  a  few  combs  in  an  old  dry-goods  box,  or  a 
cloth  tent. 

In  hanging  up  the  combs  they  must  not  be  hung 
so  close  together  as  to  touch  each  other.  Fumigating 
will  not  destroy  the  miller's  eggs,  so  if  there  should 
be  eggs  at  the  time  of  fumigating,  it  would  be  well 
to  fumigate  the  second  time  in  a  few  days  after  the 
first  fumigation. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Cows  Killed  by  Ergot. 


To  THE  Editok  :  We  have  a  strange  cattle  disease  here  in 
Potter  Valley.  The  tirst  symptom  is  failure  to  eat,  then  stif- 
fening of  the  legs,  with  desire  to  lean  up  against  something 
to  keep  from  falling.  There  is  swelling  of  the  throat  and 
glands  along  the  jaw,  also  back  of  ears.  On  removing  the  skin 
after  death  the  swollen  parts  show  a  tough  pus  of  rather  a 
yellowish  jelly-like  substance.  The  affected  animals  froth  or 
foam  at  the  mouth  and  have  a  constant  flow  or  dripping  of  the 
urine.  The  internal  organs  seem  to  be  in  a  normal  condition, 
except  the  lungs,  which  are  somewhat  swollen.  Some  of  the 
animals  scratch  or  rub  against  anything  they  come  to.  They 
j  die  within  12  to  30  hours  after  the  first  sign  of  disease.  We 
I  have  been  feeding  green  corn  fodder,  cut  and  hauled  out  of 
the  field  to  stock.  The  land  has  a  slight  mixture  of  alkali.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  there  is  some  fungus  on  the  corn  that  is 
poisoning  the  cattle.  There  seems  to  be  .some  peculiar  growth 
about  the  tassel  of  some  of  the  stalks:  there  is  blue  mould  on 
the  ears  where  the  worms  have  worked.  Five  cows  and  one 
bull  have  died,  all  of  one  herd.  Who  can  tell  what  the  dis- 
ease is,  and  if  it  is  contagious  ^  John  Mbwhinney. 
Piimii,  Meiifli>:  in(i  Co. 

ANSWER  BY  DR.  CREELY. 

This  is  what  is  commonly  termed  ergotism,  and  is 
a  form  of  poisoning  due  to  the  feed  getting  musty. 
The  mould  or  smut  seen  on  the  corn  is  one  of  the 
most  active  poisons  known,  and  care  should  be  taken 
jiever  to  feed  such  feed.  To  be  more  positive,  if  it 
is  known  that  any  of  the  females  have  aborted  from 
this  feed  the  mystery  is  cleared  up,  and  the  wonder 
is  that  all  of  the  animals  who  partook  of  the  feed  are 
not  dead.  Dr.  E.  J.  Creelv,  D.  V.  S., 

510  Golden  Gate  Ave. 


Co-operation  Among  Shippers  of  Milk  to  Our 
Large  Cities. 

To  the  Editor:  —  Eleven  years  ago  the  third 
attempt  to  organize  those  who  produced  milk  to  be 
shipped  into  Philadelphia,  into  a  milk  protective 
association  was  taken  hold  of  by  new  men  in  earnest. 
The  cause  for  thus  organizing  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  dealers  had  an  organization  through  which 
they  would  fix  the  price  to  be  paid  to  the  producer, 
less  than  it  should  be;  for  example,  they  would  pay 
the  dairyman  2\  or  .3  cents  per  quart,  when  it  cost 
him  that  to  produc-e  the  milk;  and  they  sell  it  at  8 
or  ten  cents  per  f|uart,  thereby  getting  the  heavy 
profit  with  but  little  capital  invested  against  that 
which  the  dairyman  had  invested.  We  received  the 
names  of  2.'i()  producers  to  begin  with,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  Jersey,  within  25  miles  of  Philadel- 
phia. We  had  small  organizations  in  different  parts; 
had  an  executive  committee,  or  delegates  to  meet 
and  form  a  general  association.  This  body  selected 
one  who  was  a  producer  to  act  as  agent.  He  had 
an  office  near  the  Pennsylvania  R  R.  milk  depot. 
All  milk  that  was  shipped  by  the  members  was  sent 
to  him.  The  dealers  were  to  pay  as  they  received  it, 
or  give  good  security  for  prompt  payment  at  end  of 
each  month. 

The  executive  committee  was  to  fix  the  price  of 
milk  and  the  agent  should  not  sell  for  less,  thus  tak- 
ing away  from  the  dealer  the  power  of  fixing  his 
price  to  the  producer.    If  we  could  not  get  the  price 
I  fixed  upon  by  the  association  we  were  to  keep  the 
I  milk  at  home.    All  milk  that  was  kept  at  home  by 
I  any  of  our  members  should  be  paid  for  from  out  of 
the  funds  of  the  association. 

Such  action  as  this  by  the  producer  created  hard 
feeling  among  the  dealers.  They  strengthened  their 
organization.  For  one  year  and  a  half  there  was  a 
determined  band  of  dealers  against  a  more  deter- 
mined band  of  producers.  The  dealers  sent  agents 
out  into  Chester,  I^ancaster  and  Delaware  counties, 
in  sections  whence  milk  had  never  been  shipped  from 
before.  By  this  time  we  were  organizing  new  asso- 
ciations and  adding  more  to  those  already  formed. 
The  dairyman  became  master  of  the  situation.  The 
writer,  being  president  of  the  Malvern  Association, 


was  sent  out  as  organizer,  and  met  with  success. 
At  the  close  of  my  first  year  as  president  of  the 
above  association  my  report  showed  that  we  had  33 
members,  and  the  amount  of  money  received  by 
these  during  the  year  was  just  $3300— more  than 
they  had  received  for  the  same  amount  of  milk  be- 
fore the  association  was  formed.  Such  was  the  per- 
centage gained  by  all  who  belonged.  Resigning  my 
position  to  come  West  eight  years  ago,  I  have 
watched  with  interest  the  movement,  through  the 
Eastern  papers  and  reports.  Now  the  association 
has  two  agents,  instead  of  one;  hundreds  of  farmers 
are  now  shipping  milk  who  did  not  before.  The 
agents  could  not  dispose  of  all,  so  a  company  of 
dairymen  built  a  large  creamery  and  cold-storage 
plant  in  the  business  part  of  Philadelphia,  at  a  cost 
of  $33,000,  for  the  purpose  of  consuming  the  surplus, 
also  to  store  fruits  to  be  sold  out  of  season. 

All  producers  are  required  to  ship  none  but  pure 
and  rich  milk.  If  a  can  is  found  not  what  it  should 
be,  it  is  returned  to  the  shipper  at  his  expense. 
Thus  the  consumer  and  honest  dairyman  are  pro- 
tected. Although  the  dealer  has  to  pay  more  for 
the  milk,  the  consumer  does  not  pay  any  more  than 
before  the  organization  was  created.  The  dealer 
has  to  pay  the  tariff.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
Grange  teaching  the  farmers  the  importance  of  or- 
ganizing in  their  own  interest,  the  producers  could 
not  have  succeeded.  What  is  the  matter  with  our 
fruit  associations  doing  something  similar 

Visalia.  E.  C.  Shoemaker. 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 


California  Angora  Goat  Breeders'  Association. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  association  for  18i)5  was 
held,  as  usual,  at  Sacramento  during  the  State  P^air, 
President  C.  P.  Bailey,  the  veteran  breeder,  in  the 
chair.  The  present  boom  in  mohair  had  the  effect 
of  largely  increasing  the  number  and  enthusiasm  of 
those  present. 

While  mohair  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  sympa- 
thy with  sheep's  wool,  felt  the  effect  of  the  terrible 
financial  depression  of  the  last  few  years,  it  was  the 
sentiment  of  all  who  were  present  that  the  worst 
had  been  passed,  and  that  the  present  advices  from 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  were  extremely  flat- 
tering to  the  future  prospects  of  the  industry.  The 
secretary  read  from  the  July  produce  report  from 
the  leading  firm  in  South  Africa,  quoting  large  July 
sales  there  from  35  to  50  cents  per  pound,  and  the 
following  from  the  September  circular  of  J.  L.  CiUey, 
one  of  the  leading  dealers  in  mohair  in  New  York 
city: 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  at  last  to  report  a  decided  and  legit- 
imate improvement  in  mohair,  with  an  excellpnt  demand  at 
advancing  prices,  and  the  prospects  of  a  steady,  healthy, 
active  trade  for  the  next  fall  and  winter  season.  Values  in 
Europe  have  unexpectedly  and  rapidly  risen  to  the  highest 
point  known  in  years,  with  onlj'  small  stocks  available  until 
the  next  Turkish  clip — .some  nine  months  hence.  In  view  of 
the  situation  here  and  abroad,  we  feel  safe  in  quoting  for 
domestic  combing  mohair  of  average  character  and  condition 
no  to  3;i  cents ;  good  average,  cents ;  superior,  .38  to  40  cents, 
and  really  choice  selected,  42  cents  or  more.  We  urgently  ad- 
vise all  Angora  goat  breeders  to  use  only  pure-bred  bucks  and 
the  very  best  they  can  obtain.  Our  best  consignors,  the  men 
who  are  making  the  most  money  out  of  the  gout  business,  are 
the  men  who  have  expended  the  most  money  for  pure-bred 
bucks,  and  have  been  the  most  careful  in  breeding  long,  lus- 
trous fleeces.  Right  now  there  is  a  fortune  at  present  prices 
for  the  man  that  can  rai.se  line  mohair,  while  there  is  only  di.s- 
appointment  and  failure  for  the  man  who  raises  kemp.  "  Our 
shippers  and  the  mohair  growers  generally  should  shear  only 
such  of  their  floi'k  as  will  yield  a  fleece  of  six  inches  staple  or 
upwards,  and  hereafter,  when  it  is  practicable,  let  it  grow  to 
a  full  year's  length  if  they  want  a  full  grown  price. 

President  Bailey  in  his  annual  address  congratu- 
lated the  members  upon  their  returning  good  fortune 
and  reported  for  himself  a  prosperous  and  successful 
year's  business.  He  expressed  himself  as  highly 
gratified  upon  receiving  dui-ing  this  year  the  second 
order  for  25  bucks  from  Cape  Town,  South  Africa, 
and  ascribed  it  to  the  successful  exhibit  of  stock 
which  he  made  two  years  ago  at  the  World's  Fair  at 
Chicago.  He  said  that  he  had  shipped  3(1,000  pounds 
of  mohair  this  year  and  that  he  received  just  four 
times  as  much  per  pound  for  the  same  as  for  sheep's 
wool  in  the  same  consignment,  and  that  he  expected 
to  shear  10,000  head  of  goats  at  his  next  spring 
shearing. 

Mr.  Bailey  was  followed  in  a  spirited  address  from 
Treasurer  J.  M.  Wimmer  of  Shasta  county,  who  has 
a  fine  Hock  of  about  1800,  and  who  has  rapidly  come 
to  the  front  as  one  of  the  most  successful  breeders. 
Mr.  Wimmer  advocated  the  better  care  of  the  Hocks 
and  thought  it  helped  to  domesticate  the  animals  ■ 
and  added  to  the  length  and  lustre  of  the  fleece  to 
regularly  give  them  a  small  quantity  of  salt. 

After  a  general  discussion  of  the  various  interests 
of  the  association  the  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year:  C.  P.  Bailey,  President; 
Thomas  Harlan,  Vice-President;  J.  M.  Wimmer, 
Treasurer;  C.  E.  Bailey,  Secretary. 

On  motion  it  was  ordered  that  the  proceedings  be 
published  in  the  Pacific  Ri:rai.  Press,  and  that  the 
secretary  mail  copies  thereof  to  any  members  of  the 
association  who  were  absent  from  the  meeting. 
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CREAM  SEPARATOR  PATENTS. 


IMPORTANT  DECREES  AND  INJUNCTIONS 


■  lis 


Centrifupl  Steam  Separator  Infringement  Litigation. 

"  ALPHA 'M[)ELAVAL1>ATENTS  SUSTAINED. 


THE  De  Laval  Company,  by  advice  of  counsel,  begs  to  announce  tor  the  information  and  further  cau- 
tion of  all  whom  the  facts  may  concern,  several  decisions  in  its  pending  Patent  Right  Litigation, 
of  interest  and  importance  to  users  and  intending  buyers  of  Centrifugal  Cream  Separators. 

On  June  18lh,  Judge  Coxe,  sitting  in  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  New  York,  at 
Canandaigua.  N.  Y.,  granted  adeeree, inclusive  of  perpetual  iuflunction,  sustaining  the  material  claims 
of  the  "  Alpha"  De  Laval  patent,  in  the  suit  of  the  De  Laval  Separator  Company,  of  New  York,  against 
an  infringer  who  had  been  making  and  selling  a  cream  separator  with  a  separating  bowl  device. 

Following  this  decision.  Judge  VVallace,  sitting  in  the  U.  S.  Court  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  on  August  20th, 
granted  an  injunction  against  John  Houston,  of  Hamden,  Delaware  County,  N.  Y.,  an  owner  and  user 
of  an  infringing  separator,  which  injunction  restrains  Houston  from  the  further  use  of  such  machine. 

That  no  one  may  have  reason  for  complaint  at  the  possible  outcome  of  such  further  proceedings  as 
are  pending  and  as  may  be  necessary  in  maintaining  just  and  lawful  rights  and  interests  as  regards 
the  manufacture  and  use  of  asserted  infringing  machines  other  than  the  ones  specifically  sued  in  these 
actions,  due  and  repeated  caution  is  a{,ain  given  in  this  respect. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY, 

General  Offices:    74  Cortlandt  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


AT  IT  AGAIN ! 


THE  — 


Anderson 
Orchard 

—  AND  — 

Vineyard 


ANDERSON  ORCHARD  BRUSH  RAKE 


Brush  Rake 


IS  NOT  AN  EXPERIMENT. 


(Patent  Applied  for.) 

It  will  positively  rake  any  kind  of  Brush  on  any  kind  of  ground 

and  rake  it  clean.  

One  man  can  clean  20  acres  of  orchard  per  day.  

Works  equally  well  on  corn  stalks  and  other  vegetable  refuse. 

HORTICULTURAL  SUPPLIES,  ANDERSON'S  PRUNE  DIPPER,  Etc. 

Write  for  Circular  and  Price  List  to 

W.  C.  ANDERSON,    -    455  West  Santa  Clara  St.,  SAN  JOSE. 

F».  O.  Box   SrtIN    JOSE,  CrtL. 


f»e:ri<iins» 

G/\S,  G/\SOLIINE  OR  OIL 

EINGIINE. 

Modern,  Economical,  Reliable. 
Leads  all  others  in  few  parts  and 
low  prices.  Adapted  to  every 
purpose  where  power  is  required. 

PERKINS  PUMP  AND  ENGINE  CO., 

117  Main  Street  San  Francisco 


WRITE 
FOR 
CATALOGUE 
NO.  1.5. 


Jackson^ 

Cross-Compound  Engines  and  "  Whirlpool "  Centrifugal  Pumps 

FOR  EVERY  DUTY  AND  CAPACITY. 

BYROIN    JMCKSOIN    m/ACHIlNE  \A/ORhCS, 

625  Sixth  Street   San  Francisco. 


Oandv  INo.  31  Steel  Plow  Doulaletree   F'rioe,  ^i.OO  Eaoh 

Oandv  Steel  F»1o\a/  Slngjletree   .  3  "3  Each 

Buy  before  they  are  all  goDC. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  16  and  18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


XREE  -  \A//\SH. 

011\/e>  Dip. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    \AJ.    JACK-SON    dfc  CO. 

Hole  AgeutB.    -     -     No.  226  Mari^et:  9tre>  t. 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  OAL, 


SAMPLE  Ameriean  Bee  Journal. 

(Eetablisbod  18«1). 
■    n  C  C  Weekly,  *l  a  year.  7  Editors. 

iC  ^  ^  lOO-piiKC   

r  II  kb  Bee-Book 
Free! 

All  about  Bees  and  Honey 

G.W.YORK&CO. 

56  Fifth  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  UUNOIS 


Results  prove  conclusively  that  by  the  use  of  fertilizers 
rich  in  potash  the  crops  of 

Wheat  and  Rye 

and  all  winter  crops  are  largely  increased  and  the  soil  is  positively  enriched. 
We  will  cheerfully  mail  our  pamphlets  on  Potash,  its  Use  and  Abuse  on  th< 
VsxmfJ'ree  0/  cost.   They  will  cost  you  nothing  to  read,  and  will  save  you  dollars, 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New 
MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  310  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Protect  Your  Young  Trees 

Against  Attack  by  Cut  Worms  and  other  Tree  Pests  by  using 

ONE  PLY  P.  &  B.  PAPER 

IN  CONNECTION  WITH  PRINTER'S  INK. 


A  Roll  costs  Three  Dollars  and  is  Sufficient  for  1000  Trees. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER,  OR  ADDRESS 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 


lie  Batterv  St.,  San  F="rancisoo. 
.2:21  S.  Broacl\A/ay,  Los  /\ng;eles. 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON. 

RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


DECIDUOUS     RRUIX  TREES 

OUR  SPECIrtL-TY. 

The  most  Complete  Assortment  of  General  Nursery  Stock  grown  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894=95  in  Stock. 

4W  Acknowledged  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  the  best.  Guaranteed  to  be  healthy  and  free  Trom 
cale  or  other  pests. 

Send  for  Calalogue  and  Prices.   Correspondence  solicited.  Address: 

Alexander  &  Hammon, 

B'SSB.  Butte  CountVt  Cal. 


IRRIGATION. 


W.  W.  mONTAGUE  Sc  CO. 

  ARE    MANUFACTURERS  OF   

RIVETED    IRON    AND  STEEL 

Water  Pipe 

For  Irrigation,  Hydraulic  Mining,  IVlllls  and  Power  Plants. 

IRON,  CUT,  PUNCHED  AND  FORMED,  AND  TOOLS  SUPPLIED  FOR  "MAKING  PIPE  ON  THE 


GROUND  WHERE  REQUIRED. 


309  to  317  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


RR/\INdS    SmiTH    &  CO., 


FOR    -rO\A/N    WATER  \A/ORK.S. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130  BEALB  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  vphere  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  or  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  AsphaUutn 

DIEWEY&CO.,  PATENT  SOLICITORS. 

TVlarRet  St**  Sein  F'ranclsco*  Cal. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

The  First  Bloomers  in  Jayville. 


I  seed  the  crowd  a-gatherin' 

Like  flies  in  front  of  Pettingill's, 
An'  think,  says  I,  as  sure  as  sin, 

A  man  has  come  with  circus  bills. 
The  folks  was  jammed  around  the  store. 

An'  more  a-comin'  on  the  run. 
An'  pushed  an'  crowded  till  the  door 

•fes'  wouldn't  hold  another  one. 
An'  every  neck  a-stretchin'  out, 
.Jes'  like  "an  old  tea-kettle  spout. 

Dad  said  it  'minded  him  o'  when 

The  war  bruk  out  in  si.\ty-one. 
When  all  the  able-bodied  men 

Was  itchin'  fur  to  grab  a  gun. 
That  store  of  Pettingill's,  he  vowed, 

W^as  packed  from  mornin'  plumb  till  night, 
An'  every  feller  in  the  crowd 

A-chavrin'  pUig  an"  talkin"  fight; 
An'  now  he  reckoned  mebbe  there 
Was  some  new  war  talk  in  the  air. 

We  both  was  short  o'  breath  when  we 

Got  to  the  store  an'  j'ined  the  crowd, 
An'  craned  our  eager  necks  to  see 

What  caused  the  uproar.    Dad  allowed 
'At  mebbe  burglars  had  bin 

An'  robbed  the  place  back  in  the  night. 
I  thought  so,  too,  till  Grandad  Linn 

Said  "Jemeses  crickett,  what  a  sight! 
It  beats  the  very  Dutch,  I  swan  I 
Two  city  gals  with  britches  on  I  " 

Bimeby  the  crowd  come  fallin'  back, 

A-treadin'  on  each  other's  corns. 
An'  all  a-vellin',  "Clear  the  track!" 

Their  eyes  bugged  out  like  heifer's  horns. 
Out  come  the  gals,  a-munchin'  at 

Some  cheese  an'  crackers,  an',  by  Jings, 
1  blushed  clear  underneath  my  hat 

To  see  the  queer  outlandish  things — 
Fust  time  I  ever  had  a  chance 
To  see  a  gal  a-wearin'  pants. 

I  thought  it  wasn't  right  to  look. 

An'  turned  ray  I'ace  the  other  way  : 
But  dad  he  never  11  inched,  and  took 

The  hull  blamed  circus  in  ;  an",  say. 
You'd  orto  seed  ol'  Preacher  Moore ; 

He  moved  his  lips  in  pra'r,  an'  sneaked 
Around  the  corner  of  the  store, 

And  stood  there  horrified — an'  peeked. 
He  said  it  was  a  burnin'  shame, 
But  kep'  on  peekin'  jes'  the  same. 

The  critters  wa'n't  a  bit  ashamed, 

But  looked  at  us  with  sassy  eyes 
An'  sort  o' smiled,  an'  I'll  be  blamed 

If  I  warn't  burstin'  with  surprise. 
They  jumped  on  them  new-fangled  traps 

They  call  bi-sickes— 'straddle.  too- 
Told  lis  "Ta-ta"  an'  tipped  their  caps. 

An',  land  o'  goodnes.s,  how  they  flew ! 
By  gosh,  we  hoard  'em  whiz  when  they 
Was  more'n  half  a  mile  away. 

The  preacher  made  of  the  affair 

A  subject  for  his  nex'  discourse; 
Said  Sodom  and  Gomorrer  were. 

With  all  their  sins,  but  little  worse. 
He  scorched  the  constable  fur  not 

A-takin'  of  'em  up,  an'  spoke 
O'  how  the  brazen  things  had  brought 

Disgrace  on  simple  country  folk. 
An'  then  to  think  o"  how  he  sneaked 
Around  behind  the  store,  an'  peeked ! 

— Charles  Barton. 


All  for  Love. 


Brandon  Cloud,  author,  sat  on  the 
edge  of  his  bed  and  gazed  in  dismal 
despair  at  the  upturned  sole  of  his  boot. 

On  the  table  lay  an  almost  completed 
novel,  whose  progress  had  received  a 
dual  check.  Firstly,  the  supply  of 
paper  had  become  exhausted,  which, 
secondly,  allowed  the  author  time  to 
think  of  the  woman  he  loved,  and  this 
always  made  him  so  utterly  miserable 
that  he  could  not  bring  his  thoughts  to 
bear  upon  anything  but  the  apparent 
hopelessness  of  the  state  of  man. 

Well,  Brandon,  my  boy,"  he  mused, 
bitterly,  "you've  reached  the  end  at 
last.  Assets,  10  cents;  liabilities,  an 
empty  stomach  and  a  landlady's  bill 
for  $50." 

He  had  thought  of  suicide  before, 
but  he  was  young  and  clung  to  life, 
bad  as  it  was,  living  more  on  hope 
than  substance. 

The  only  other  alternative  was  star- 
vation, and  this  he  considered  worse 
still.  He  could  not  have  labored  man- 
ually if  he  had  got  work  to  do,  for  hav- 
ing been  born  in  the  purple  he  had 
always  counted  poverty  out  of  his  life, 
so  had  learned  no  trade.  He  dropped 
into  his  chair  again  and  picked  up  the 
manuscript  of  his  novel.  How  beauti- 
fully smooth  it  read,  what  a  grand 
plot  it  was,  and  what  a  character  was 
the  poor,  struggling,  ambition-loving 
journalist  — "A  Fin  -  de  -  Siecle  Fool." 
Ah!  If  T  could  but  finish  it.  No  more 
starvation,  no  more  lying  to  widow 
landladies,  no  moro  dreaming  of  the 
woman  he  loved,  but  would  not  marry. 

While  he   sat   thinking  of  what 


might  be  there  came  a  knock  at  the  1 
door,  so  timid  that  he  did  not  notice  it 
until  it  was  repeated  thrice. 

"The  landlady,"  he  thought,  without 
rising. 

Howevei-,  it  was  not  the  portly  form 
of  the  widow  that  met  Brandon's  gaze 
when  the  door  opened,  but  a  sweet 
little  vision  of  a  girl  enwrapped  in 
sables.  He  started  to  his  feet  with  an 
exclamation  as  she  came  into  the  room, 
the  smile  on  her  face  lighting  up  the 
apartment  like  a  ray  of  summer  sun- 
shine. 

"My  dear  Minnie,"  he  cried,  as  he 
ofifered  her  a  chair  and  relieved  her  of 
her  muff  and  boa,  "what  in  the  world 
induced  you  to  come  here?" 

"Curiosity  and — love;  but — " 

"Curiosity!  Seven  -  eighths  of  a 
woman's  nature.  It  has  ruined  many 
a  woman  and — " 

"Now  it  is  going  to  save  a  man," 
she  interposed,  with  a  smile,  which 
died  from  her  eyes  as  she  glanced 
around  the  room.  "You  don  t  appear 
to  be  very  comfortable,  and  no  fire. 
You  said  in  your  letter  you  were  mak- 
ing your  fortune;  that  is  not  true." 

Brandon  was  seated  on  the  edge  of 
the  table,  looking  at  nothing  in  par- 
ticular. 

"Perfectly,"'  he  answered,  shifting 
uneasily.  "Only,  you  know.  Minnie, 
it's  slow  work;  there  are  so  many  at 
the  game,  and  I  never  was  clever." 

"  You  have  grown  pessimistic.  Poor 
Brandon  ! "  and  she  caught  his  hands. 
"  How  cold  you  are.  Why  don't  you 
have  a  fire  ?  " 

The  author  did  not  answer. 

"Oh,  I  understand,"  she  said,  in  a 
low,  sympathetic  voice.  "  No  wood, 
no  coals,  no  money,  eh?"  and  she 
caressed  his  hand  fondly.  "  You  have 
not  made  much  progress  in  the  royal 
road  ?  ■ ' 

"  Don't  you  understand,  Minnie,  I 
have  endeavored  to  earn  my  own  living 
honestly,  endeavored  to  be  independent 
of  any  man,  and  I  want  to  continue  so. 
There  are  enough  parasites  in  the 
world.  It  has  been  a  bit  of  a  struggle, 
I'll  admit,  but  I  have  grown  accus- 
tomed to  it." 

"  Brandon,"'  was  Minnie's  solemn  re- 
sponse, "I  want  to  show  you  the  folly 
of  your  independence.  Did  you  think  I 
could  not  read  between  the  lines  of 
j'our  letter  to  me  ?  A  man  who  is 
making  his  fortune,  or  who  is  earning  a 
living  and  has  hopes  for  the  future, 
does  not  implore  the  woman  he  loves  to 
forget  him  and  marry  some  other  man. 
Brandon,  you  do  love  me  ? "  She 
placed  her  hands  upon  his  shoulder  and 
looked  up  into  his  face. 

He  shut  his  eyes  for  a  moment,  his 
lips  quivered  and  he  did  not  speak,  but 
he  smoothed  her  fair  hair  softly. 

"Then  you  will  come  away  with 
me  ?  '  she  pleaded.  "You  will  sink 
your  foolish  spirit  of  pride  and  inde- 
pendence and  make  me  a  happy  wo- 
man ?  "  and  she  nestled  her  bead  on  his 
arm. 

"  Not  long  ago,  when  you  were  rich, 
you  loved  me  and  we  were  to  be  mar- 
ried, but  when  you  lost  your  all  in 
those  wretched  companies  you  would 
not  be  my  husband,  though  my  fortune 
is  ample  for  both." 

"  1  wish  I  could  swallow  my  wretched 
pride,  but  I  cannot.  I  could  not  live 
on  your  money  in  your  house.  My  in- 
most feelings  would  crj'  shame  at  me; 
my  position  would  be  unbearable." 

Minnie  shivered. 

"  You  are  cold  ?  "  he  asked. 

She  nodded. 

"Well,  you  had  better  be  going,"' 
and  he  handed  her  her  furs.  "  It's  so 
kind  and  good  of  you,  Minnie,  but — but 
I'll  try  a  little  longer  for  that  fortune. " 
and  the  ghost  of  a  smile  lingered  on  his 
face  for  an  instant. 

"  I  suppose  I  could  not  help  you  in 
any  way,  Brandon  ?  May  I  leave  my 
check  book  ? " 

The  question  was  put  very  hesita- 
tingly, and  while  the  inner  man  cried 
"  "Yes,"  in  piteous  accents,  the  outer 
gentleman  declined  the  kind  offer  with 
a  courteous  firmness. 

"  I  have  read  several  of  your  short 
stories,"  Minnie  said,  as  she  pulled  on 
her  gloves,  "and  think  they  are  really 
clever.  But  you  ought  to  try  some- 
thing big— a  three-volume  novel," 


"  They  are  going  out  of  fashion  and, 
besides,  they  take  such  a  time.  One 
can  scribble  off  short  stories  like  nur- 
sery rhymes  and  the  return  is  quick." 

He  referred  to  the  return  of  the 
manuscripts;  she  thought  he  meant 
payment. 

"  But  here,"  he  went  on  rapidly,  go- 
ing to  the  table  and  taking  up  his  un- 
finished book — "here  is  a  novel  I  have 
almost  completed.  None  of  your  ordi- 
nary drivel,  but  .realism,  and  that  is 
the  demand  of  the  hour.  It  will  not  be 
more  than  40,000  words,  and  I  am  con- 
fident of  its  success." 

"When  you  finish  your  book,  Bran- 
don," she  advised,  "send  it  to  Irvine  & 
Irvine.  They  will  publish  it  in  their 
'  Nom  de  Plume  '  series.  You  have  an 
eccentric,  idiotic  poster  all  to  yourself 
in  the  new  art  style,  and  the  puzzle  of 
the  hour  will  be:  '  What  is  the  writer's 
name  ?  Is  it  a  he  or  a  she  ?  '  Then, 
when  the  papers  have  criticised  your 
book,  praised  it,  slashed  it,  and  dis- 
cussed it  for  all  it  is  worth,  your  real 
name  will  be  discovered;  interviewers 
will  regard  you  as  a  special  prize,  your 
photo  will  be  attempted  in  the  evening 
news  sheets  and  you  will  be  famous." 

Her  throat  burned  while  she  spoke; 
her  voice  was  very  dry,  and  her  bon- 
hommie  artificial. 

"  Good  by,  good  by." 

"  Kiss  me,  Brandon — a  last  kiss." 

He  bent  and  pressed  his  lips  to  hers, 
then  turned  quickly  away  as  she  hur- 
ried downstairs  and  home,  and  sat  in 
his  chair  far  into  the  evening,  the  most 
miserable  man  on  earth. 

It  was  a  week  later  and  Brandon 
was  stiU  in  his  lodgings.  His  landlady 
had  informed  him  that  after  Minnie's 
visit  some  one  had  settled  a  long- 
standing debt,  so  he  need  not  worry 
over  his  little  account.  He  blessed 
her;  she  passed  the  blessing  on  to 
Minnie  Horton. 

He  sat  at  the  table  endeavoring  to 
think  out  his  novel,  but  he  could  not 
compose  a  single  sentence,  for  on  the 
news  sheet  spread  out  before  him 
there  danced  in  the  blackest  of  type  a 
paragraph  which  had  paralyzed  all  the 
energy  in  him.  Minnie  was  to  be  mar- 
ried !  She  had  taken  him  at  his  word, 
and  would  wed  young  Percy  Olcott  in 
three  moHths'  time. 

Well,  that  ended  it.  The  one  ray  of 
hope  that  had  made  his  existence 
bearable  had  been  flashed  from  his  life, 
and  death  was  the  only  panacea. 
Poison,  hanging,  drowning,  or  a  bullet 
— anything  to  get  out  of  the  world 
quickly,  and  he  had  loved  her  so  much  ! 
Of  course,  it  was  his  own  choice;  if  he 
could  only  have  conventionally  mur- 
dered his  pride  and  laughed  in  the 
world's  face,  he  might  have  been 
happy  with  the  woman  he  loved,  but 
he  could  not,  and  now  he  could  not 
live. 

Thus  ran  his  reflections  when  the 
landlady  brought  him  a  letter  written 
on  perfumed  yellow  paper.  He  recog- 
nized the  handwriting  at  once.  It  was 
from  Minnie,  and  confirmed  the  news- 
paper item.  She  retained  his  ring  as 
a  keepsake. 

"Do  not  give  way  to  reckless  pas- 
sion,'' she  advised  him,  and  his  face 
hardened  as  he  read  the  words  again. 
Not  he!  Why  should  he?  Must  his  life 
be  suddenly  extinguished,  his  hopes 
dispelled,  because  he  had  lost  the  love 
of  one  woman?  There  were  scores  of 
others — all  beautiful,  all  loving,  all 
good — no,  some  good,  and  when  he  was 
famous!  He  had  struck  the  right 
chord  and  his  whole  being  sprang  into 
a  furious  blaze  of  ambition — a  desire  to 
cheat  the  woman  who  he  thought  had 
jilted  him,  and  laugh  at  her  in  mock- 
ery and  triumph. 

He  walked  his  room  feverishly,  his 
hand  clenched  and  his  lips  set  tight, 
while  the  fire  of  ambition  forged  his 
determination  and  withered  his  love. 
By  heavens,  he  would  be  famous!  Day 
after  night  he  would  toil  at  the  book 
until  it  was  finished  and  then— then 
his  triumph. 

Yes,  that  was  it;  work,  work,  and 
forget  her,  and  he  pitched  the  dainty 
note  into  the  fire  and  commenced.  He 
unfroze;  all  his  energies  returned,  all 
his  thoughts  rushed  back  upon  him  and 
fell  over  each  other  as  his  pen  raced 
across  the  paper,    In  a  few  days  bis 


book  was  ready  for  the  publishers. 

Brandon  received  a  reply  from  Irvine 
&  Irvine  within  two  days.  This  was  a 
revelation  that  astounded  him.  But 
what  surprised  him  still  more  was  the 
fact  that  the  ])ublishers  wished  to  see 
him. 

It  was  a  pity  Minnie  had  been  so 
hasty,  Brandon  thought,  as  he  con- 
sumed Irvine's  note,  time  after  time. 
Fortune  and  fame  were  written  all 
over  him,  and  if  he  only  had  her! 

At  least  he  ought  to  write  and  con- 
gratulate her  on  her  engagement.  He 
wondered  with  a  mean  exultation  what 
she  would  feel  like;  if  she  would  turn 
white  when  she  read  of  his  success.  So 
he  sat  down  to  write,  but,  remember 
ing  that  all  eggs  did  not  turn  out 
chicks,  he  deferred  it  until  he  had  seen 
the  publishers. 

After  the  interview  he  was  mad  with 
himself  because  he  had  not  written, 
for  Irvine  &  Irvine  had  paid  him  $1800 
down  for  all  the  rights  of  his  book. 
How  he  walked  home  from  the  office  he 
never  knew,  and  he  wondered  why  he 
had  not  cabbed  it.  He  remembered 
changing  his  check  at  the  bank,  buy- 
ing a  quarter  cigar,  which  he  enjoyed 
with  great  gusto,  and  visiting  his 
tailor  s,  where  he  purchased  a  ready- 
made  suit,  and  was  measured  for 
various  others.  Of  course,  he  would 
have  to  change  his  lodgings  now.  He 
could  not  entertain  interviewers  in  his 
present  garret. 

Arrived  home,  he  desired  to  wipe  off 
his  debts  with  his  landlady  at  once, 
showering  carelessly  upon  the  table  in 
her  best  parlor  a  handful  of  gold, 
which  took  all  the  breath  from  the  old 
lady's  body.  She  was  in  no  hurry, 
however.  There  was  a  visitor  up- 
stairs waiting  for  him. 

"A  man  ?"  gasped  Brandon,  with  a 
sinking  heart,  as  his  mind  flew  to  in- 
terviewers. '  But  it  was  a  lady,  as  he 
quickly  discovered,  and  that  lady 
Minnie.  His  heart  beat  rapidly,  his 
breath  came  quickly,  his  eyes  gleamed 
brightly,  and  he  was  about  to  catch 
her  in  his  arms  when  he  remembered 
that  she  belonged  to  another,  and  the 
memory  crushed  him. 

He  attempted  to  speak,  but  a  sudden 
attack  of  aphasy  stilled  his  tongue, 
and  he  sank  into  a  chair  and  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands,  while  the  lump 
that  had  risen  in  his  throat  almost 
choked  him. 

"  Aren't  you  well.  Brandon  ?  "  Minnie 
inquired,  alarmed  at  his  appearance. 
She  placed  her  small  hand  lovingly 
upon  his  burning  forehead,  but  he 
winced  at  the  touch  as  though  it  was 
something  that  hurt  him.  ''Are  you 
ill,  dear?  '  and  she  sank  on  her  knees 
and  strove  to  pull  his  hands  from  his 
face. 

"  It  was  only  a  joke,  darling,  only  a 
joke,"  she  cried  piteously,  her  eyes 
wet  with  tears.  "I  am  not  going  to 
marry  Olcott." 

Brandon  sat  upright  suddenly,  his 
face  very  white. 

"  Y''ou  are  not  ?  "  as  he  caught  her 
wrists  in  a  frantic  grasp. 

"No,  no!  Forgive  me,  dearest.  I 
thought  if  I  told  you  ihat  you  would 
fancy  I  was  happy,  and  so  be  able  to 
work.    You  said  so." 

Brandon  sighed  deeply,  bent  and 
kissed  her. 
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"I  might  have  killed  myself,"  he  re- 
marked presently. 

"You  had  too  much  pride."  She 
was  smiling  now. 

"But  why  have  you  come  here 
again  ?  " 

"  You  never  wrote  to  me,  Brandon, 
and  I  thought  I — " 

"  You  feared  I  .should  do  what  you 
knew  I  would  not.  That's  like  a 
woman  ! "  and  he  laughed  lightly. 
"  But  it's  all  over  now,  Minnie.  I  have 
completed  my  book  and  sold  it  to  the 
Irvines  for  $i3U0.  The  announcement 
of  your  engagement  kicked  my  pride  so 
hard  that  I  had  to  do  something 
desperate." 

Minnie  was  a  splendid  actress. 

"What?"  craning  forward,  with 
one  hand  on  her  lover's  shoulder. 
"Thirteen  hundred  dollars  !  You  dar- 
ling," and  she  kissed  him  eagerly. 

"  Yes,  and  there's  more  to  follow. 
They  are  certain  it  will  be  a  success, 
and  they  claim  the  refusal  of  all  my 
other  works.  God  bless  you,  Minn ! 
But  for  you — but  you've  got  to  share 
this  with  me." 

He  threw  the  gold  and  notes  upon 
the  table,  but  the  girl  shrank  back. 

"No,  Brandon,  your  brains  earned 
it;  it  is  all  yours.  Yes  !  We  will  share 
it,  and  all  that  is  to  come.  No  refusal; 
you  proposed  it." 

They  were  married  within  a  month, 
but  "A  Fiu-de-Siecle  Fool  !  "  was  not  a 
success.  Indeed,  it  was  an  utter  fail- 
ure; and  one  paper  remarked  that 
Messrs.  Irvine  &  Irvine  had  better 
close  up  if  that  was  the  best  rubbish 
they  could  secure. 

How  Minnie  laughed  at  the  great 
unknown  scribe  who  had  penned  those 
lines  !  Like  Brandon  he  never  knew 
that  Minnie  Horton  was  the  real  pub- 
lisher of  the  volume;  that  she  paid 
Brandon  the  $1,300,  and  that  she  pub- 
lished all  his  following  effusions. 

Brandon  works  merrily  on;  writes 
four  hours  each  day,  and  sells  each 
book  as  soon  as  it  is  finished.  Strange 
to  relate,  many  of  his  works  are  out  of 
print.  Though  paid  for,  they  have 
never  been  published.  Occasionally, 
he  determines  to  trot  around  to  Ir- 
vine's and  inquire  what  they  mean  by 
such  scandalous  conduct;  but  when  this 
fit  seizes  him,  Minnie  always  has  some- 
thing for  him  to  do,  and  he  always 
does  it. 


Curious  Facts. 


Mound  explorers  have  thus  far  dis- 
covered sixty-five  skeletons  near  Mays- 
viUe,  Ky.  Some  of  them  have  been 
found  beneath  a  coal  deposit.  Three 
were  encased  in  a  stone  box.  One 
skeleton  had  its  legs  drawn  up  and  its 
hands  thrown  back  over  the  head,  sug- 
gesting that  it  had  been  buried  alive. 
There  are  about  forty  mounds  on  one 
farm. 

The  Saxon  element  has  to  some  ex- 
tent given  place  to  the  German  and 
the  Latin  in  our  language,  and  out  of 
one  thousand  words  used  by  King 
Alfred  one-fifthat-e  now  obsolete.  It 
has  been  shown  by  an  actual  counting 
of  the  words  by  M.  Thommerel  that 
out  of  43, 000  words  30,000  come  from 
the  classical  languages  and  13,000  from 
the  German. 

Cattle  have  been  objects  of  worship, 
as  among  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The 
Merovingian  kings  rode  mto  Pari.s  in 
ox  carts.  The  cattle  among  the  semi- 
barbarians  of  South  Africa  are  trained 
to  fight,  and  rush  into  battle  with  all 
the  spirit  of  a  war  horse.  Some  of  the 
humped  cattle  of  Asia  are  used  in  the 
northern  provinces  of  India  for  riding, 
carrying  a  man  at  the  rate  of  six  miles 
an  hour  for  fifteen  hours. 

The  Railway  Age  says  that  about  six 
tons  of  steel  rails  are  annually  required 
for  renewals  per  mile  of  road,  which 
on  the  present  mileage  of  the  country 
would  represent  about  1.080,000  tons. 
"Adding  to  this  estimate,"  says  the 
Age,  "  which  is  probably  within  bounds 
— notwithstanding  the  increasing  life 
gained  from  increased  weight — the 
requirements  for  some  thousands 
of  miles  of  new  construction  yearly,  at 
the  low  average  of  one  hundred  tons  to 
to  the  mile,  it  is  evident  that  the  rail 
mills  will  continue  to  find  occupation." 


Fashion  Notes. 


Narrow  ribbon  velvet  is  very  much 
used  to  edge  flounces  or  tiny  ruffles. 
It  must  be  very  narrow  and  used  very 
profusely.  It  is  used  now  on  the  denii- 
season  gowns,  which  have  broad  bells 
and  throat  bands  of  velvet  of  the  same 
color  cut  on  the  bias. 

A  new  cycling  coat  is  cut  like  a  man's 
dress  coat,  and  is  made  double  breasted. 
It  is  fashioned  so  as  to  cover  the  sad- 
dle, and  looks  extremely  well  worn  by 
a  thin  woman.  For  such  a  woman  one 
made  of  light  gray  cloth,  and  lined 
with  silk  to  match,  with  a  belt  of  white 
suede  and  a  white  linen  shirt,  is  ex- 
ceedingly chic. 

The  fall  hat  differs  from  the  summer 
one  in  one  particular  very  strongly. 
Whereas  the  summer  hat  had  to  be 
picturesque  or  lose  all  claim  to  distinc- 
tion, autumn  headgear  has  to  be  merely 
chic.  Broad  brims,  crowns  of  many 
indentations  and  the  like  are  tabooed, 
and  the  trim  little  shapes  which  are 
most  capable  of  developing  into  the 
"chic"  beneath  a  skillful  milliner's 
touches  have  taken  their  places. 

The  new  Scotch  tweeds  show  a  mix- 
ture of  color,  having  a  dark  shade 
predominating.  There  is  nothing  with 
a  decided  check,  stripe  or  figure,  but 
just  a  mixture.  The  materials  include 
camel's  hair  twills,  soft  and  fine,  and 
the  new  crepons,  which  are  so  silky 
that  they  make  a  more  dressy  gown 
than  the  woolen  fabrics,  of  which  there 
is  such  a  variety.  Black  will  hold 
just  as  strong  a  place  as  ever, 
although  the  tendency  is  for  very 
bright  colors. 

Fancy  velvets,  velours  and  velveteens 
will  also  be  features  of  the  autumn  and 
winter.  Velvets  printed  in  Indian  fine 
patterns,  green,  dark  blue,  crimson 
and  a  deep  orange,  are  to  be  used  with 
the  cloth  gowns  quite  profusely  for 
accessories.  Mandarin  yellow  will  have 
a  place  also,  but  in  smaller  quantities, 
as  a  little  makes  a  great  show,  but 
judiciously  used  looks  vei-y  well  in  com- 
bination with  the  dark  blues  and 
greens,  peeping  out  among  the  many 
lapels  and  folds. 

The  greatest  novelty  that  the  au- 
tumn brings  us  is  the  revival  of  the 
pointed  waist  or  basque.  These  have 
appeared  in  so  many  of  the  new  gowns 
that  they  may  be  accepted  as  a  fact. 
Indeed,  if  we  consider  the  importance 
of  the  Marie  Antoinete  modes  in  the 
fashions  of  to-day,  the  substituting  of 
the  tightly-fitting  pointed  waist  for 
the  blouse  that  has  reigned  so  long  is 
not  surprising, — is,  in  fact,  only  the 
natural  accompaniment  of  the  fichu, 
the  flat  shoulder  seams  and  the  puffed 
elbow  sleeves. 

Capes  are  shown  in  all  shades  and 
colors.  Most  of  them  are  of  very 
rough,  heavy,  reversible  cloth.  Many 
have  thick  woolen  fringe,  which  seems 
a  continuation  of  the  cloth  and  which 
actually  is  part  of  it  in  the  Scotch 
plaids.  The  cloths  come  in  beautiful 
combinations.  Both  sides  may  be  of  a 
plain  color,  or  the  cloth  may  be  plain 
on  one  side  and  have  a  plaid  lining. 
One  for  mourning  is  black  on  the  outer 
side,  while  the  under  side  has  just  a 
dash  of  white  through  it,  the  roughness 
of  the  cloth  giving  it  a  very  appropri- 
ate shade  for  deep  mourning.  The 
hoods  are  detachable  and  the  capes 
have  straight  turnover  collars. 

Another  novelty  is  shown  by  the  new 
models, — the  godet  hip  pieces  on  the 
skirt.  Sometimes  they  are  plaited  and 
stand  out  smartly  over  the  hips,  giving 
a  very  Ixniffmil  effect,  with  the  point 
of  the  basque  between.  In  othei- cases, 
especially  in  thick  stuffs,  they  are 
simply  shaped  over  a  muslin  lining, 
flaring  just  a  bit  over  the  dress  skirt. 
The  majority  of  these  hip  pieces,  when 
plain,  are  about  eight  inches  wide  and 
five  deep.  In  material  they  generally 
match  the  sleeves.  When  they  are  of 
the  same  stuff  as  the  bodice  they  give 
the  effect  of  a  continuation  of  the 
bastjue,  and  that  is  not  exactly  the 
idea.  They  should  not  be  like  the  skirt 
either;  so  in  these  gowns  considerable 
skill  is  necessary  in  arranging  the 
colors  and  materials. 


Gems  of  Thought. 


'Tis  the  greatest  misfortune  in  na- 
ture for  a  woman  to  want  a  confidant. — 
George  Farquhar. 

Incivility  is  the  extreme  of  pride;  it 
is  built  on  the  contempt  of  mankind. — 
Zimmermann. 

All  examples  represent  Ingratitude 
as  sitting  in  its  throne,  with  Pride  at 
its  right  hand  and  Cruelty  at  its  left — 
worthy  supporters  of  such  a  reigning 
impiety. — South. 

If  we  live  truly,  we  shall  see  truly. 
It  is  as  easy  for  the  strong  man  to  be 
.strong  as  it  is  for  the  weak  to  be  weak. 
When  we  have  new  perception,  we 
shall  gladly  disburden  the  memory  of 
its  hoarded  treasures  as  old  ru'obish. 
When  a  man  lives  with  God,  his  voice 
shall  be  as  sweet  as  the  murmur  of  the 
brook  and  the  rustle  of  the  corn. — 
Emerson. 

The  desire  of  pleasing  makes  a  man 
agreeable  or  unwelcome  to  those  with 
whom  he  converses,  according  to  the 
motive  from  which  that  inclination  ap- 
pears to  flow.  If  your  concern  for 
pleasing  others  arises  from  an  innate 
benevolence,  it  never  fails  of  success; 
if  from  a  vanity  to  excel,  its  disap- 
pointment is  no  less  certain.  What  we 
call  an  agreeable  man  is  he  who  is  en- 
dowed with  the  natural  bent  to  do  ac- 
ceptable things  from  a  delight  he  takes 
merely  as  such;  and  the  att'ectation  of 
that  character  is  what  constitutes  a 
fop. — Steele. 

ladmiiegreat  men  of  all  classes — 
those  who  stand  for  facts  and  for 
thoughts;  I  like  rough  and  smooth, 
"  Scourgers  of  God"  and  "Darlings 
of  the  human  race."  *  *  Sword  and 
staff,  or  talents  sword-like  or  staff- 
like, cai  ry  on  the  work  of  the  world. 
But  I  find  him  greater  when  he  can 
abolish  himself,  *  *  the  power  so 
great,  that  the  potentate  is  nothing. 
Then  he  is  a  monarch  who  gives  a  con- 
stitution to  his  people;  a  pontiff,  who 
preaches  the  equality  of  souls  and  re- 
leases his  servants  from  their  barbar- 
ous homages;  an  emperor  who  can 
spare  his  empire. — Emerson. 


Pleasantries. 


It  is  easy  enough  to  tell  a  Yale  man 
anywhere  this  year,  but  you  can't  tell 
him  much. — Boston  Globe. 

A  man  and  wife  were  formerly  one. 
The  new  idea  is  to  make  them  two 
men. — Atchison  Globe. 

The  sight  of  a  garden  patch  and  a 
hoe  has  been  known  to  give  a  boy  a  se- 
vere case  of  rheumatism. — Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 

"I  un.lerstand  you  have  a  fine 
garden,  Tommie."  "Yeth."  "What 
do  you  raise  in  it  chiefly  ?  "  "  Tayty- 
bugs,"  said  Tommie. — Harper's  Bazar. 

The  way-worn  man  had  fallen  in  the 
street  in  a  very  great  swoon.  The 
usual  crowd  gathered,  and  the  usual 
man  who  knows  what  to  do  shouted: 
"  Stand  back  and  give  him  air."  The 
way-worn  man  got  up.  "Air!"  said 
he,  with  a  fine  scorn.  "  Air  !  Why,  I 
ain't  luid  nothing  but  air  for  three 
days." — London  Fun. 


Selecting  a  Vocation. 


Chauncy  M.  Depew  tells  a  story  of  a 
classmate  of  his  at  Peekskill  on  the 
Hudson  river.  Visiting  him  one  time 
he  saw  a  vigorous  youngster  playing 
on  the  lawn  and  he  asked  the  father 
what  he  intended  to  make  of  him. 
"  Well,"  said  he,  "my  wife  and  I  be- 
lieve in  the  law  of  natural  selection, 
and  letting  a  boy  follow  the  bent  of  his 
mind.  To  find  out  what  that  was  we 
left  him  it  the  .setting  room  one  day 
with  a  Bible,  a  silvin-  dollar  and  an  ap- 
ple. I  said  '  if  when  we  come  back  he 
is  reading  the  Bible,  I  shall  train  him 
to  follow  me  as  a  preacher;  if  he  has 
pocked  the  dollar  1  will  make  a  banker 
of  him;  if  he  is  playing  with  the  apple, 
I  will  put  him  on  a  fa'-m.'  When  we 
returned  he  was  sitting  on  the  Bible, 
eating  the  apple  from  one  hand  and 
clutching  the  dollar  in  the  other;  and 
I  said,  '  Wife,  this  boy  is  a  hog,  we  will 
have  to  make  a  politician  out  of  him. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Domestic  Hints. 


Corn  Soup. — One  tablespoonful  of 
butter,  one  tablespoonful  of  flour 
worked  well  together,  add  the  juice  of 
an  onion,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a 
saltspoonful  of  pepper,  also  one  quart 
of  boiling  milk.  Add  to  this  a  can  of 
sweet  corn  and  boil  the  whole  until  of  a 
creamy  thickness. 

Pop-Overs. — Beat  two  eggs  untfl 
very  light  without  separating,  then 
add  them  to  two  cups  of  milk,  stirring 
while  adding.  Pour  this  mixture  upon 
cups  of  flour,  to  which  has  been  added 
a  level  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Beat  until 
very  light  and  smooth,  strain  through 
a  sieve,  heat  the  greased  pop-over 
pans  until  quite  hot,  fill  them  half  full 
with  the  pop-over  batter  and  bake  in  a 
quick  oven  for  twenty-five  minutes. 

Apple  Pickles.— Even  when  other 
things  suitable  for  pickling  are  plenty, 
apples  are  not  to  be  despised;  they 
give  variety,  and  are  very  good.  The 
liquid  is  first  prepared,  the  apple 
quarters  are  steamed  till  tender,  then 
put  into  the  syrup  and  just  simmer  for 
one  hour,  when  they  are  ready  to  cool 
and  put  into  jars.  Cook  together  four 
pounds  of  sugar  and  one  quart  of  vine- 
gar, not  too  strong;  then  put  in  a  little 
bag  an  ounce  of  whole  cloves,  one  of 
cinnamon  and  one  of  mace.  Cook  the 
spices  in  a  little  water,  cold,  to  extract 
the  strength,  then  add  that  spice  water 
to  the  syrup.  Mix  well,  then  add  the 
apples,  simmer  fifteen  minutes  and 
they  are  ready  to  cool. 

Cabuage  in  Cream  Sauce. — Take  a 
medium-sized  fresh  head  of  white  cab- 
bage and  cut  it  in  quarters,  after  re- 
moving the  outer  green  leaves.  Cut 
out  the  stem  from  the  head  and  throw 
the  cabbage  into  a  kettle  of  boiling 
water.  Let  it  cook  for  ten  minutes; 
then  remove  it  with  a  skimmer  and  put 
it  into  cold  water  to  cool.  After  this 
the  unpleasant  odor  so  noticeable  in 
cooking  cabbage  disappears.  When 
the  cabbage  is  cold,  chop  it  fine,  season 
it  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  add  two 
large  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  mixed 
with  an  even  tablespoonful  of  flour  and 
a  pint  of  milk.  Let  the  cabbage  sim- 
mer slowly  for  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  and  then  serve.  Such  a  dish  of 
babbage  served  with  a  piece  of  fresh 
beef,  braised  with  vegetables  till  it  is 
thoroughly  tender,  gives  a  dinner  an 
epicure  might  enjoy.  The  meat  has 
had  all  its  juices  carefully  saved  by 
browning  it  in  a  small  portion  of  stock 
— a  process  quite  similar  to  roasting. 
By  this  method  all  the  liquor  in  which 
the  meat  is  cooked  is  saved  for  the 
gravy.  The  farmer's  pot  roast  is  simi- 
lar to  the  French  braise  and  is  a  proc- 
ess in  every  way  superior  to  the  ex- 
travagant method  of  boiling  meat  when 
the  best  parts  of  the  beef  are  soaked 
out  in  the  water. 


Household  Hints. 


The  most  satisfactory  dusters  are 
those  made  from  the  cheapest  grade  of 
white  cheesecloth.  They  should  be  cut 
about  a  yard  square  and  neatly  hemmed. 

Rounds  of  felt  placed  between  the 
different  pieces  of  a  dinner  set  keep 
them  from  becoming  scratched  more 
effectually  than  do  pieces  of  tissue 
paper. 

A  change  on  a  plain  corn-starch 
blanc-mange  is  appetizingly  made  by 
using  a  cup  of  fruit  juice — like  rasp- 
berry— in  place  of  so  much  milk,  which 
furnishes  sufficient  flavoring,  and  is 
served  with  cream. 

When  the  canton  flannel  or  felt  under 
cloth  for  the  table  is  too  long  it  can  be 
put  out  of  the  way  by  fastening  it  up 
to  the  table,  by  means  of  small  loops, 
one  at  each  corner  of  the  cloth,  which 
are  caught  on  to  hooks  placed  at  proper 
distances  on  the  under  side  of  the  table. 

Where  the  hair  is  dry  and  brittle, 
with  a  tendency  to  fall  out,  an  English 
restorative  is  the  simple  one  of  a  free 
application  of  pure  cocoanut  oil  with 
daily  brushing.  This  treatment  con- 
tinued for  a  few  weeks — six,  perhaps — 
will,  it  is  said,  accomplish  the  best 
results. 
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The  Maxim  Qun. 


Electricity  is  rapidly  annihilating 
time  and  distance.  A  Philadelphia 
concern  has  recently  received  a  con- 
tract for  the  construction  of  an  elec- 
tric railroad  in  Cape  Town,  South 
Africa.  Already  continuous  lines  of 
electric  roads  connect  the  towns  and 
cities  in  this  country  and  are  being  ex- 
tended in  all  directions,  and  the  time 
may  come  when  one  can  take  an  elec- 
tric car  at  Cape  Horn  and  ride  to  the 
North  Pole,  such  is  the  progress  that 
is  now  being  made  in  the  science  and 
art  of  the  electrical  transmission. 
This,  too,  without  discomfort  from  heat 
or  cold  while  passing  through  the  sev- 
eral climates  en  route,  for  the  electric 
current  could  be  utilized  to  produce 
warmth  in  the  frigid  zone  or  furnish  a 
cooling  and  refreshing  breeze  while 
racing  against  time  beneath  the 
scorching  heat  of  the  torrid  zone. 


The  youngest  member  of  the  new 
British  Parliament  is  twenty-five  and 
the  oldest  is  ninety-three.  These 
figures  may  be  said  to.  mark  the  limits 
of  the  age  of  public  men  in  Great 
Britain.  As  a  rule  they  begin  earlier 
and  they  live  longer  than  public  men  in 
the  United  States. 


(SctVrjcfi  publishes  some  "Notes  from 
London,"  including  an  account  of  a 
visit  of  its  correspondent,  R.  H.  T. 
(evidently  Prof.  R.  H.  Thurston),  to 
Maxim,  the  inventor.  He  speaks  of 
the  Maxim  gun  as  follows:  "The 
Maxim  gun  is  perhaps  the  most  extra- 
ordinary implement  of  war  ever  de- 
vised. The  pressing  of  a  button  is  all 
that  is  required  of  a  gunner,  the  gun 
loading  itself  and  firing  automatically, 
at  the  rate  of  (iOO  to  800  shots  a  minute, 
until  the  finger  is  removed  or  until  the 
ammunition  is  exhausted.  All  the 
needed  energy  in  working  the  mechan- 
ism is  supplied  by  the  recoil  of  the  bar- 
rel of  the  gun.  Hundreds  of  these  guns 
have  been  supplied  European  and 
Oriental  nations,  and  they  have  al- 
ready done  much  effective  work.  It 
seems  hardly  creditable  to  the  ord- 
nance authorities  of  the  United  States 
that  they  should  have  permitted  for- 
eign nations  to  lead  in  utilizing  so 
great  an  American  invention.  Mr. 
Maxim  has  not  imbibed  much  respect 
for  our  officials,  or  our  methods  of 
treatment  of  inventors  in  this  depart- 
ment of  applied  science,  from  his  per- 
sonal experience  at  home." 

Here  is  a  table  showing  the  amount 
of  circulating  medium  used  in  nearly 
all  the  countries  of  the  world.  This 
table  is  given  upon  the  very  highest 
authority.  France  has  $"]6.S1  to  each 
inhabitant;  the  United  Kingdom  (Great 
Britain  and  Ireland)  $20.44;  Germany 
$18.50;  the  United  States  S26.02;  Bel- 
gium $20.70;  Australia  $20.05;  the 
Netherlands,  $24. H4;  China,  with  a 
population  of  402,700,000,  the  per 
capita  circulation  is  but  $1.80,  all 
silver:  Roumania  has  $4.60;  Servia 
$4.27;  Sweden  $2.71;  Turkey  $2.:»; 
Central  American  States  $3.78;  Japan 
$4:  India,  with  a  population  of  287,- 
200,000.  $3.44;  Hayti  $4.90;  Portugal 
$21.00,  and  Egypt  has  $1!».85  as  her  per 
capita.  The  South  American  States 
have$!t.67;  Canada  $10;  Cuba  $12.31; 
Italy  $9.59;  Switzerland  $14.48;  Greece 
$12.22;  Spain  $17.14;  Austria-Hungarv 
$9.59;  Norway  $0.0(t;  Denmark  $1 1.72; 
and  Russia,  with  a  population  of  124,- 
000,000,  has  $8.17  to  each  inhabitant. 


OVER  20  YEARS'  STANDING. 

...  Unequalled  in  

DUR/^BILTY, 

TrOrNE  a  net  FINISH. 
4.      4.      Fully  Guaranteed.      4-  > 

Will  be  sent  on  trial  to  responsible  people  wishing 
to  purchase. 

Cululoguen  free  on  (ipplicatinn. 

THE  F.  W.  SPENCER  CO., 

338  Podt  Street  San  Franclgco,  Cal. 


A  FEW  unfortunate  experiences  sug- 
gest that  the  aspect  of  the  entire  earth 
might  very  possibly  be  transformed  if 
each  plant  and  animal  species  were  to 
be  placed  where  the  conditions  were 
most  favorable  to  it.  The  rabbit  in 
Australia  and  the  gypsy  moth  in 
Massachusetts  have  found  their  new 
homes  so  well  adapted  to  them  that 
they  are  even  struggling  with  man  for 
possession  of  the  land.  From  the  plant 
world  comes  the  similar  lesson  of  the 
water  hyacinth.  A  few  years  ago  a 
man  from  New  Orleans  saw  and  ad- 
mired specimens  of  this  plant  in  Co- 
lombia— where  it  is  a  harmless  flower- 
ing plant  growing  in  tubs — and  took 
home  some  bulbs  and  grew  them  in 
tubs  in  his  front  yard.  In  a  couple  of 
years  the  plant  appeared  in  patches  in 
the  Bayou  St.  John,  which  connects 
New  Orleans  with  Lake  Ponchartrain. 
A  year  later  the  bayou  was  full  of  it 
and  navigation  was  impeded,  while  it 
has  now  overrun  all  the  canals  in  the 
vicinity,  choked  up  the  rivers,  ex- 
tended in  great  masses  into  the  lake, 
traveled  a  hundred  miles  westward, 
and  become  a  colossal  and  ever-in- 
creasing nuisance. 


"Nora,"  said  Mrs.  Knervz,  when  the 
maid  answered  the  ring  of  her  mis- 
tress, "Nora,  I  will  feed  the  canary 
myself  after  this.  The  doctor  says  I 
must  take  more  exercise." — Boston 
Home  Journal. 


A  NEW  INDUSTRY  has  recently  been  I 
started  in  Norfolk.  It  is  a  plant  for 
the  manufacture  of  paving  blocks  out  ' 
of  fibers  of  grass  growing  on  salt- 
water marshes.  The  grass  is  subjected 
to  a  heavy  pressure  and  large  square 
blocks  come  out  of  the  press,  when 
three  circular  saws  take  hold  of  the 
block  and  cut  it  into  smaller  blocks  of 
about  five  and  a  half  inches  thick,  pro- 
vided lengthwise  with  long  wire. 
These  blocks  are  then  subjected  to  a 
bath  in  three  different  kinds  of  oils, 
which  make  the  fibre  supple.  The 
Mdntifiivtnrirx  Record  is  authority  for 
the  statement. 


Beecham's  pills  are  for  bilious- 
ness, bilious  headache,  dyspep- 
sia, heartburn,  torpid  liver,  diz- 
ziness, sick  headache,  bad  taste 
in  the  mouth,  coated  tongue, 
loss  of  appetite,  sallow  skin.etc, 
when  caused  by  constipation; 
and  constipation  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  all  of  them. 

Go  by  the  book.  Pilis  io<J  and 
25<f  a  box.  Book  free  at  your 
druggist's  or  write  B.  F.  Allen  Co., 
365  Canal  Street,  New  York. 

ADuual  sales  more  than  6,000,000 boze& 


and  COLIC  are 
iquickly  CURED 
with  Pain=Kiner. 


Cramps  may  assail  you  at  any  time,  without  warning.  You  are  at 
a  complete  disadvantage — so  sudden  and  violent  is  their  attack — 
unless  you  are  provided  with  a  sure  cure. 

Pain -Killer 

is  the  surest  cure,  the  quickest  and  the  safest  cure.  It  is  sold  everj'where  at  J 
25c.  a  bottle.  See  that  you  get  the  genuine — has  "Perry  Davis  &  Sou"  on  bottle.  B 


COBUY  A «c»i-7r\/ am.!  A  m.1  1$ 

1* 


'STWY  ON" 


STIBLE  BLANKET. 


BURLIINGTOIN 


your  horee  ie  alware  clean,  it  keepethe 
hair  nmoolh  and  elossy.   No  nurcinele 
J  reqaireil.  NotiKbteirth.  No  fore  bncKS. 

Ko  chafing  of  mane.  I^o  rubbinc  of  tail.  No  horae  can  wear  it  nnder  his  feet. 

No  Come  Off  to  Them!  Your  Harness  Dealer  Keeps  Them. 

If  not,  write  OH  for  Freo  Oatalogoe  and  pricea.  The  "Stat  On**  UurlinKtoa 

^k::^^,.^.  BURLINGTON  BLANKET  CO.  Burlington,  Wis. 


cHiCAco  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 


Tb4  most  anccessful 


college  on  thfa  continent.  For  full  particaUrH  address  the  Secretary. 
JOS.  HLGHKS,  ill.  R.  C.  V.  8.,  2*'^37-'^539  State  Sst,,  Chic 


HORSE  BLANKETS 

ARE  THE  STRONGEST. 

A».rdril  lik'hr.l  uri/r  nl  HorJ.!'.  Kllr. 

.Ma.i,   in  2.-,0  -Ivll-N. 
Square  Ijliinki'tH  fur  tliu  road. 
Suriiiitile  Blankets  for  Stable. 
Ail  bliapeR,  Hize.  sad  qaatities. 
The  Beat  5  A  is  the 

BAKER  BLA 

iVlanv  Have  Worn  16  Vearw. 

TLuDttanda  of  testimonials. 

Sold  by  all  dealers. 
Write  us  for  5  A  Book. 
WM.  AYRES  &  SONS,  Philadelphia. 


ONE  MAN  P  P  P 
30  TONS. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  drying-ground  Torce 
one  man  can,  with  the  PaclHc  Prune  Perforator, 
clean  and  perforate  the  skins  of  thirty  tons  of 
fresh  prunes  or  any  other  fruit  in  a  day,  the  work 
all  being  done  on  the  drying  ground  or  In  the 
orchard.  No  fuel;  no  Are;  no  lye;  no  hot  water; 
but  little  cold  water;  no  bloaters.  It  is  by  far  the 
cheapest  machine  on  the  market  and  equal  to  the 
best.  Four  sizes.  Send  for  circular  to 

Sperry  Wire  Works, 

715  nission  Street   San  Francisco. 

Baker  &  Hamilton. 


Write  for  Catalogue  of  l{eiii<-iH  Vehicles. 
Write  lor  No.  31  catalog  of  PLOWS.  HARROWS, 
SEEDERS,  CULTIVATORS,  Etc. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 

LOS  ANGF,LES. 


SACRAMENTO. 
NF.W  YORK. 


Price's  Traction 
Engine. 


We  have  one  of  these  engines  that  was  used 
!  about  one  month  last  season  and  was  taken  back 
I  by  us  by  reason  of  illness  of  purchaser.  Engine  Is 
I  In  perfect  order,  and  in  better  working  order  than 
I  when  first  sent  from  the  factory.  A  BARGAIN. 
Indicated  power.  (<0-horse;  Cylinders,  8x8;  Wheels, 
8ft.  high,  38  In.  wide;  weight,  less  than  10  tons. 
I  Pnce  when  new,  H5(X). 

HOOKER  &  CO.. 

16  and  IS  I>runii»  Street,  San  KranrUco. 


"INDURINE"  COLD  WATER  PAINTS. 

A  Mem)  Kpiiiarkal>ie  M:iicri.il  is  tin' 
OUTSIDE  IINDUF7IINE:. 

It  stands  rain  and  exposure  as  well  as  oil  paint 
and  costs  only  a  fraction  as  much. 

It  is  just  the  thing  for  fences,  outbuildings,  fac- 
tories, etc.,  being  cheap,  durable  and  ea.sTly  ap- 
plied by  anyone. 

It  has  no  equal  as  a  light  reflector  for  light- 
shafts  and  court-yards  of  large  buildings.  It  is 
supplied  in  a  thick  paste,  to  be  diluted  with  cold 
water.   It  Is  made  in  white  and  several  colors. 

■  INSIDB  lISHtURINE 
Is  designed  especially  for  faclorirs,  stables,  and 
general  inside  work,  as  a  substitute  for  white- 
wash, kalsomine  or  oil  paint. 

Jt  will  not  rub  or  scale,  soften  or  darken  with 
age,  and  works  well  over  old  whitewash.  A  dry 
powder  to  be  mixed  with  cold  water. 

Both  Indurincs  are  perfectly  fire  proof. 

Send  for  circular  and  prices  to 

W.M.  Kiri(I>,  MANIJFACTI'RKK, 
Mills  ICulldln^,      -       -      San  Kranrlseo,  Cal. 

Pacific  Saw  Manufacturing:  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the 
HATCH   PRUrSINa  SAW. 
I       17  ft  19  Fremont  St., 

I  .San  Francisco  California 


■caco,  III. 


Saws  and  Machine  Knives  of  Every  Description' 

On  hand  or  made  to  order 


JOHNSON 

CORNER  CALIFORNIA  AND  FRONT  STREETS  


LOCKE    MERCANTILE  CO. 


.SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


October  h,  1895. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  Oct.  2,  1895. 
Eastern  and  foreign  wheat  markets  that  have 
been  steadily  advancing  for  the  past  few  days 
were  down  yesterday;  local  spot  values  were  sus- 
tained, but  the  tendency  is  downward.  There  is  a 
better  feeling  in  oats  and  prices  are  firm,  with 
very  light  receipts.  Corn  is  weak  and  lower  for 
all  kinds. 

FLOUR— We  quote :  Net  cash  prices  for  Family 
Extras,  $3  .S5(a.3  45  1*  bbl;  Bakers'  Extras,  $3  15® 
*3  25;  Superfine,  $2  .S.502  60  bbl. 

WHEAT— No.  1  Shipping  Wheat  is  quotable  at 
9.5c  per  ctl  for  No.  1  and  96Hc  for  choice.  Milling 
Wheat,  97Hc@$l  02'/2  per  ctl. 

BARLEY— Feed,  fair  to  good,  52'4@.57!4c ;  choice, 
58%c;  Brewing,  62'/4(a70c. 

OATS— We  quote:  Milling,  75®85c  ctl;  Sur- 
prise, 80(S!8.5c;  fancy  feed,  7,5(a85c:  good  to 
choice,  70@75c;  poor  to  fair,  60@65c;  Black, 
nominal;  Gray,  67'/4@7.5c  ctl. 

CORN— We  quote:  Large  Yellow,  *1  no@l  05; 
small  Yellow,  $1  OOffll  05  3  ctl;  White,  $1  00@, 
$1  05. 

RYE— Quotable  at  80@82Hc     ctl  for  New. 

BUCKWHEAT— Quotable  at  85@95c  ¥  ctl. 

CRACKED  CORN— Quotable  at  $24  50@25  1?  ton. 

CORNMEAL— Millers  quote  feed  at  $24(?i  25  per 
ton:  fine  kinds  for  the  table  in  large  or  small 
packages,  3@3i4c  lb. 

OILCAKE  MEAL— Quotable  at  $25  per  ton  from 
the  mill.   Jobbing  lots,  $27  .50. 

COTTONSEED  OILCAKE— Qviotable  at  $2<  ^ 
ton. 

RICEMEAL— Quotable  at  $I2f<i!l5  per  ton,  ex 
mill. 

MIDDLINGS— Quotable  at,$17(SM9  .50  ton. 

BRAN— Quotable  at  $12  50@13  50  ^  ton. 

GROUND  BARLEY— Quotable  at  $1,3@I4  ^>  ton. 

HAY— Wheat,  -W"  10.50;  Wheat  and  Oat,  $7@9  50; 
Oat,  $5®8:  Alfalfa,  $5  .50(37;  Barley,  $5  .50® 
$7;  Clover,  »5  50ffi7;  Compressed. $6  50®9  .50;  Stock, 
14  50@5  50  *  ton. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  2.5®45c  If  bale. 

BEANS— We  quote:  Bayos,  $l@l  15;  Butter, 
$1  5()@1  80  for  small  and  $1  .5001  HO  for  large;  Pink, 
tl  10@1  30;Red,  $!fai  20;  Lima,  $.3(63  ,50;  Pea,  $1  50® 
1  75;  Small  White,  81  75®1  90;  Large  White.  $1  2.5® 
1  35;  Blackeve,  $1  75®2;  Red  Kidney,  ,$1  fi.5@l  75; 
Horse,  $1@1  15  V  ctl. 

DRIED  PEAS— We  quote:  Green,  $1  ,^5®1  55; 
Niles,  $1  25@1  .50  per  ctl. 

SEEDS— We  quote:  Mustard, Yellow,  $1  .50((f  1  75; 
Brown,  $1  85@2  10;  Canary,  3H(a:S%e;  Hemp,  4® 
4^c;  Rape,  l?si@2i4c;  Alfalfa,  7c;  Flax,  $1  80@1  90 
*  ctl. 

POTATOES— Early  Rose,  30®35o  ^  ctl  in  sacks; 
Salinas  Burbanks,  6(j®85c  f(  ctl  and  35@50c  ^  ctl 
for  River  Burbanks  in  sacks;  Sweet  Potatoes, $1  25 
@1  75  f.  ctl. 

ONIONS— 3.5®45c  ctl. 

GREEN  CORN— Berkeley,  small  crates.  40@65c; 
Alameda,  large  crates,  $lftfl  .50;  Sack  corn, 
40@65c. 

VARIOUS— We  quote :  Summer  Squash,  .%5@.50c ; 
Cucumbers,  25@40c  V  box;  Pickles,  40®65c'  per 
box  for  No.  1  and  25@35o  for  No.  2;  Tomatoes, 
River  and  Bay,  20@35c;  String  Beans,  H4®2i4c 
lb;  Lima  Beans,  l'/2®2Hc  V  ». ;  Green  Peas,  2®3c 
^  lb  for  garden;  Green  Peppers,  25@35c  'f.  box; 
Egg  Plant,  30®40c  1?  box;  Green  Okra,  .30@50c  ? 
box;  Turnips, bbcl?  ctl;  Beets,  .50c  1ft  sack;  Car- 
rots, 50c;  Cabbage.  65® 75c  ^  ctl;  Garlic,  2@3c 
f»  B);  Cauliflower,  50®60c  ^  dozen;  Dried  Peppers, 
ll®12c  1ft  ft). 

FRESH  FRUIT— Apples— No.  I  grades, 40@75c  ^ 
box;  common,  25@50c  f<  box. 

Berries  —  Strawberries,  Sharpless,  $2®4  per 
chest;  Raspberries,  $.3@5  1ft  chest;  Huckleber- 
ries, 2@4c  H). 

Canteloupes  —Quotable  at  40@05c  1ft  crate. 
Nutmeg  melons,  .30@40c  a  box. 

Figs— Black,  dotible  layers,  25@40c  f,  box; 
White,  20®.30c  per  box. 

Grape.s-J^uotable  at  20@30c  ^  box  for  black, 
25®35c  for  soft  white  varieties,  and  20@a5c  for 
Muscat.  Tokay,  20®30c  box;  Seedless,  40®.50c 
^  box:  Isabella,  3.5@.50c  in  boxes;  wine  grapes. 
$17(Sil9per  ton  for  Zinfandel,  $14wl5  for  Mission 
and  $10®  11  for  white. 

Plums— Quotable  at  30@50c  f  box.  Prunes, 
40® 60c  V'  box. 

Pears— Quotable  at  25®60c  per  box. 

Peaches— Quotable  at  2.5®. 50c  in  boxes. 

Pomegranates- Quotable  a1  4(10; .50c.  per  box. 

Quinces— Qaotahle  at  2.5®4()c  1ft  box. 

Watermelons— Quotable  at  $3®7  ift  hundred. 

CITRUS  FRUIT— We  quote:  Mexican  Limes, 
$,5(S5  .50  1ft  box;  California  Lemons,  $2®$2  .50  for 
common  and  $2  .50(&  3  .50  per  box  for  good  to  choice, 
and  $4  50(ifh  for  fancy. 

TROPICAL  FRUIT— We  quote:  Bananas,  $1  25 
@2  50  per  bunch;  Pineapples,  nominal. 

HONEY— We  quote:  Comb,10@llc;  water  white, 
extracted,  5@5V4c;  light  amber,  extracted,  5c; 
dark  amber,  4@4!4c  ¥  ft>. 

BEESWAX— Quotable  at  24@26c  1^  lb. 

BUTTER— Creamery— Fancy,  20®21c;  seconds, 
18®  19c  ¥i  ft  Dairy— Fancy,  17'/4®18Hc;  good  to 
choice,  16fn  l7c;  lower  grades,  13®15c;  pickled,  15® 
16c;  firkin,  13®15c. 

CHEESE— We  quote:  Choice  to  fancy,  5i/i®7'/4c; 
fair  to  good,  5c;  Eastern.  Il@l2(^c  ^  lb. 

EGGS— Quotable  at  18®2.5c  1ft  dozen  for  store 
and  27i4®3.3c  for  ranch;  Eastern,  1.5@17c;  selected 
white  Eastern,  19®21c. 

POULTRY— We  quote  as  follows :  Live  Turkeys 
—  Gobblers.  13®14c;  Hens,  I2fml3c  1*  lb;  Roosters, 
$4  .50@5  tor  old,  and  $1  00® 5  (K)  for  young:  Broilers, 
$2  50®3  00  for  small  and  $3  .5(l®4  00  for  large;  Hens, 
J5  aj@6  00;  Ducks,  $4  .50®6  (X);  Geese,  $1  .5()®1  75 
1ft  pair;  Pigeons,  $1  25  doz.  for  old  and  $1  7.5C"2 
f(  doz.  for  young. 

WOOL— We  are  indebted  to  Thomas  Denigan  for 
the  following  wool  review:  The  chief  interest  of 
the  week  has  been  directed  to  the  tone  of  the 
London  market  at  the  opening  of  the  auction  sales 
on  the  24th  inst.  A  strong  market  at  lull  prices 
was  looked  for,  but  the  trade  was  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  the  sale  opened  with  even 
greater  strength  than  had  been  looked  for,  some 
classes  of  wool  realizing  10  to  20  per  cent  more 
than  was  realized  at  the  previous  sale  in  July. 
Notwithstanding  the  strong  tone  of  the  foreign 
market,  our  domestic  wools  don't  seem  to  go  freely 
at  former  ruling  rates;  and  as  for  our  local  trade 
for  tall  wools,  we  may  say  it  is  almost  dead  and 
prices  are  fully  as  low  as  they  were  in  lKSt4.  The 
reason  for  this  seems  to  be  that  European  manu- 
facturers can  pay  belter  prices  for  raw  material 
because  labor  is  so  much  cheaper  there  than  here, 
and  then  more  than  compete  for  our  American 
paarket  In  all  classes  of  woolens.  This  Is  evi- 


denced b,y  excessive  importations  from  abroad  of 
the  last  six  months. 

We  quote  spring : 

6  to  8  months,  San  Joaquin   @  o 

6  to  8  months  Calaveras  and  foothill,  free. .  — @ — c 

Do,  defective  6@8c 

Northern, good  tochoice   12®13i4c 

Do,  defective  8®10c 

New  lambs  and  fall  clips  5@6i4c 

We  quote  Nevada  spring : 

Light  and  choice  9®llc 

Heavy    

Fall- 
Short,  trashy  San  Joaquin  plains  

Good  San  Joaquin  plains  

Southern  and  Coast  4@6c 

Mountain  Wools,  light  and  free  6@7c 

Mountain  Wools,  defective  and  heavy  5®6c 

Middle  counties,  free   7ffi8c 

Middle  counties,  defective  

HOPS— Quotable  at  5@7c  ^  lb.  for  new. 


Review  of  the  Dried  Fruit  Market. 


San  Francisco,  Oct.  2,  189.5. 

The  market  for  dried  fruit  has  declined 
somewhat  since  our  last  report,  and  it  is  the 
opinion  of  persons  in  close  touch  with  the 
situation  that  the  bottom  has  at  last  been 
reached.  This  remark  applies  particularly  to 
choice  and  fancy  grades  of  peaches.  It  now 
seems  that  the  bulk  of  the  California  product 
of  dried  peaches  this  year  is  badly  cured  and 
of  inferior  quality.  A  great  deal  of  this  in- 
ferior fruit  has  been  delivered  to  speculative 
purchasers  at  from  4%  to  •1%  cents,  delivered 
East.  There  is  still  on  hand  in  the  East  a 
large  carry-over  stock  in  cold  storage;  and 
this  has  seriously  militated  against  satisfac- 
tory f.  0.  b.  business  of  this  fruit.  But  inas- 
much as  shipments  have  been  liberal  since  the 
opening  of  the  season,  the  quantity  on  hand 
fully  justifies  the  judgment  of  the  statistical 
position  of  this  fruit  hitherto  given  in  these 
columns,  and  seems  to  warrant  hopes  of  an 
immediate  Improvement  both  in  demand  and 
in  price.  There  is  further  encouragement  for 
this  view  in  the  approach  of  cold  weather  in 
the  East,  which  will  naturally  assist  distri- 
bution. It  is  the  opinion  of  well-informed 
people  that  the  Atlantic  seaboard  will  take 
our  choice  peaches  0'-^  to  Sc.  delivered,  though 
it  is  still  difficult  to  do  business  here  at  any 
price  above  4f?f^4%c.  There  ought  not  to  be 
this  difference  between  San  Francisco  and 
Eastern  prices,  but  don't  see  how  to  change 
it.  We  hear  of  some  growers  who,  in  despair 
of  getting  relative  prices  here,  have  con- 
signed under  limit  to  reliable  parties.  Poorer 
grades  of  peaches  will  probably  have  to  be 
marketed  at  low  prices,  as  this  stock  is  easily 
substituted  and  tomes  in  direct  competition 
with  Eastern  cured  products,  such  as  apples, 
etc.,  which  are  this  year  in  heavy  supply  and 
going  at  low  prices. 

The  prune  market  continues  unsatisfactory 
and  is  lower.  The  following  prices  were 
quoted  us  to-day  by  a  leading  handler:  In 
sacks,  40' s  to  50's,  .5%c ;  50's  to  60's,  .5c;  6 
sizes,  4^4";  5  sizes,  4c;  4  sizes,  3%c.  These 
are  certainly  low  figures.  We  have  not  this 
week  our  usual  advices  from  the  Santa  Clara 
exchanges,  but  we  suspect  they  would  mark 
up  these  quotations  by  half  a  cent  all  round, 
at  least.  The  foreign  situation  is  marked  by 
a  short  crop  and  by  speculative  movement  on 
the  part  of  exporters.  Under  these  condi- 
tions, with  freight  and  duty  added,  foreign 
prunes  cannot  be  laid  down  at  New  York  at 
less  than  8c  for  the  four  sizes;  and  l.Sc  for 
boxed  goods.  These  high  prices  are  due  to 
some  extent  to  the  speculative  interest  above 
spoken  of,  and  it  is  possible  that  they  will 
not  be  maintained;  but  there  is  certainly  a 
most  liberal  margin  between  the  cost  of  Cali- 
fornia prunes  laid  down  at  distributing  cen- 
ters and  the  figures  of  import  cost.  The  East- 
ern trade  has  bought  quite  freely  of  Califor- 
nia prunes  and  will  not  require  many  more 
for  some  time  to  come.  It  will  probably  be 
well  for  California  not  to  urge  its  product  till 
later  on. 

Other  lines  are  about  as  last  reported.  Fol- 
lowing are  San  Francisco  Fruit  Exchange 
quotations:  Apricots,  fancy  Moorpark,  11c; 
choice  do,  Dc;  fancy,  o;-^c;  choice,  9c;  standard, 
8V^c;[)rime,  8c.  Apples,  evaporated,  4;'ife.5c ; 
sundries,  3((7i3%c.  Pears,  fancy  halves,  7c; 
quarters,  t'i'/^c\  choice,  Oc;  standard,  .5c;  prime, 
4c.  Plums,  pitted,  4rfiA%c.  Nectarines,  fancy, 
6%c\  choice,  6c;  standard,  h%c\  prime,  .5c. 
Figs,  white,  3VJ«;4c;  black,  2r(fi2%c. 

Kaisins. 

San  Fran(;isco  Fruit  Exchange  quotations  : 
Sacks,  (.50-11,  boxes,  '4c  higher)—  New  crop 
Loose  Muscatels,  4-crown,  4c  p  tti ;  ;!-crown 
do,  3c:  a-crown  do,  •i'/^G;  Seedless  Sultana,  :i(;; 
do  Muscatels,  ac;  3-crown  London  Layers,  20- 
|t,  boxes,  $1  40;  cluster.s,  $3;  Dohesa  clusters, 
$2  .50;  Imperial  clusters,  $3;  4-crown,  loose,  $1  ; 
do  faced,  *l  15;  Dried  Grapes,  l%o  y  ]h, 
NutB. 

Jobbing  prices:  Almonds,  softshells,  7®8o 
per  %  ;  do  papershells,  SftpOc ;  do  hard,  3X@5c ; 
Walnuts,   California   softshell,  lOOUc;  do 


hard,  ofgirc;  do  Chile,  10@llc  for  new  crop: 
Brazil,  8f?;10c;  Filberts,  8%(S)Qc;  Polished 
Pecans,  Texas,  9c;  Pinenuts,  20c;  Eastern 
Peanuts,  .5%(fi5tjc;  do  California,  nominal ;  Co- 
coanuts,  ISfH'S  .50  per  100. 

These  quotations  are  uniformly  based  on 
average  goods  and  are  unquestionably  low 
for  the  better  sorts. 


One  recent  commercial  fact  leads  an 
English  exchange  to  make  some  pointed 
comment.  It  is  the  shipment  of  a 
thousand  tons  of  steel  billets  from  Ohio 
to  England.  Tf  any  one  had  predicted 
twenty  years  ago  that  England  would 
be  importing  steel,  he  would  have  been 
regarded  as  insane;  but  here  is  the 
actual  fact  of  a  large  shipment  of 
American  steel  to  England,  and  that 
while  our  own  iron  and  steel  industry 
has  suffered  a  great  decline.  Few 
English  people  have  any  conception  of 
the  immense  development  of  the  iron 
and  steel  industry  in  the  United  States. 
There  is,  of  course,  unlimited  raw  ma- 
terial and  the  vastest  and  most  efficient 
machinery  in  the  world.  The  result 
has  been  a  great  decline  in  price,  the 
Pittsburg  price  for  steel  rails  having 
been  $40  in  1873  and  only  $22  per  ton 
in  1891-9.5.  The  prices  of  pig  iron 
have  shown  a  similar  fall.  The  ex- 
change referred  to  says  :  "  The  honest 
truth  is  that  we  shall  have  to  make  up 
our  minds  to  a  loss  of  commercial 
supremacy  in  the  near  future  to  the 
United  States  in  many  important 
staple  industries." 


The  cooler  regions  of  the  globe  are 
becoming  depopulated,  and  every- 
where, Dr.  D.  G.  Brinton  assures  us, 
the  arctic  and  sub-arctic  zones  have 
fewer  inhabitants  than  a  half  century 
ago.  One  cause  is  the  destruction  of 
native  tribes  by  the  introduction  of 
new  modes  of  life,  new  diseases,  alcohol 
and  idleness.  Another  influence  is  the 
fact  that  the  Arctic  regions,  like  the 
mountains,  were  originally  chosen  as 
homes  only  by  refugees  of  conquered 
and  dispersed  bands,  and  all  who  can 
return  to  less  severe  climates  are  now 
doing  so.  The  center  of  population 
tends  more  and  more  to  fix  itself 
between  45  and  55  degrees  of  latitude. 


Horse  OwnersI  Try 

GOIVIBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safe  Sppedy  and  Pcsitive  Car» 


— The  latest  and  most  careful  estimate 
places  the  salmon  pack  of  the  Columbia  river 
this  season  at  505,000  cases  of  48  pounds  each. 
To  make  a  case  of  canned  fish  requires  ou  an 
average  of  TO  pounds  of  salmon  as  it  comes 
from  the  water.  The  505,000  cases  of  canned 
fish  represent  35,350,000  pounds  of  undressed 
fish,  which,  at  5  cents  per  pound,  the  price 
paid  the  fishermen,  amounts  to  $1, 707, .500. 


The  Safest,  Be«t  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniraonta  tor  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  nil  Bunches  ()r  Blemishes  from  Ilorsew 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-   Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $l,50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  drugKists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charecs  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars/ 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


1/16 MS  DRUMMST  S.FA^ 


BlfiUe,    /Vloffltt    «Sr  Towne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 

BLAKE,  MOB'FITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angelef , 
KLAKR.  McFALL  &  CO   Portland.  Or. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

MONTtJOM  lOKV  STIll'HT, 

Hel  (::ilirornlii  iinil  I'uk^SAN  KRA  NCISCXI  CaL 

XT^WELLMACHINERYworks. 

Ul  kinds  i>f  tool^.    Kotli  fcr  I  Ik- ilrillur  hyunlnguur 

witinirtntin©proci'Hn;can  rake  iioorc.  I'urft-ctod  Kconom, 
Artesian  Pumj>lnK  Kiirs  to  wc.rk  by  steam,  Alr,eUl. 
Lrtushelpyou.  T<i  K  AM  EIMC!  A  N  WELLWOKKS, 
t«iri>r«,  m.)  Oklcacn,  UU   »«IIb»,  Tex. 

YOUNG    :rd";;::i'i?!r $100  a 

Send  your  nanio  ,t  l(lct«  lo  

MEN    ".•//i.V^^VH.r.'?^''":.::'' MONTH. 

TvCACNCQQ  SKK  WILSON  ear  drum 
UC(\iy\COOt   advertisement  last  issue, 


Common  Sense  Views. 

Try  it;  try  it; 
try  it;  that  is 
what  we  are 
shoutiutj  to  the 
dairymen  all  the 
time  about  the 
Safety  Hand 
Sep.vrator.  That 
is  what  we  told  R.  C.  Springer,  of 
Timnath,  Col.,  this  summer,  and  he 
replies:  "  Your  separator  is  satisfac- 
tory. It  is  simple  and  easily  kept 
clean,  and  runs  about  one-third  easier 
than  the  other  kinds." 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Elgin,  Illinois. 
Rutland,  Vermont. 

THE  WONDERFUL  ARIZONA  EVER- 
BEARING STRAWBERRY, 

Lusciou.s  nammoth  Dewberry,  also  the 
Sweet   Rind,    the  Seedless  and  the  Leonardy 
GRrtPE  FRUIT. 

These  are  the  fruits  to  plant  and  the  coming 
fruits  for  profit;  nothing  better  known.  The  de- 
mand cannot  be  supplied  in  the  next  fifteen  years 
for  these  luscious  fruits.  Plants  and  trei^s  are  in 
linnited  supply.  Also  a  few  of  the  Seedless  Eureka 
Lemou  Trees  for  sale.  Send  orders  early  and  se- 
cure what  you  want  before  too  late.  Now  is  the 
best  time  for  fall  planting  of  strawberries.  We 
have  all  other  varieties  of  Fruit  and  Nut  Trees 
grown  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Write  for  prices  at 
once.       G.  B.  HEWITT  &  SON,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL.  QRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

lit  General  Commission  Merchants,  ifi 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

^WPersonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  ol 
interest. 

\  «  /  z:i  iXIT^ f::n~\   CONTRACTS  to 

VlVA^l^  1  M—^  i — '  •  Prune  Fruit  Trees, 
by  the  tree  or  day,  by  a  first-class  pruner.  Young 
trees  that  require  shaping  and  a  thorough  pruning 
a  specialty.         Address  PRUNER, 

Hox  273,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


DEWEY  &  GO'S 

Patent  Agency. 


Odu  U.  S.  and  Fokeii;.\  Patent  Aoenct 
presents  many  and  important  advantages  as  a 
Home  Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of 
long  establishment,  great  experience,  thor- 
ough system,  intiniato  acquaintuuoo  with  the 
subjecits  of  Inventions  in  our  own  community, 
and  our  most  extensive  law  and  reference 
library,  containing  official  American  reports, 
with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  palents  since  1872. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dew- 
ey &  Go's  Patent  Agency  will  have  the  bene- 
fit of  a  description  in  the  Miuino  and  Seientifie 
Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of  patent 
business,  and  obtain  patents  in  all  countries 
which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents 
issued  to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have 
been  obtained  through  our  agency.  We  can 
give  the  best  and  most  rrMnhlr  advice  as  to  the 
patentability  of  now  inventions.  Our  prices 
are  as  low  as  any  flrst-cluss  agencies  in  the 
Eastern  States,  while  our  advantages  for 
Pacific  Coast  inventors  are  far  superior. 

Advice  and  Circulars  free. 

DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents, 

220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 

^Tffi,  B.  STROno,  Manager. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

state  Grange  in  Session. 

The  Rural  ^oes  to  press  on  Wednes- 
day afternoon— bcforo  anything  besides 
merely  formal  proceedings  have  been 
accomplished  at  Merced.  Reports 
from  there  indicate  a  fair  attendance 
and  the  presence  of  all  the  leading  of- 
ficials. Tuesday  was  devoted  to  the 
reading  of  reports,  and  at  the  time  our 
forms  close,  no  report  has  been  re- 
ceived of  Wednesday's  doings. 

The  people  of  Merced  are  treating 
the  visitors  with  great  courtesy.  A 
public  reception  was  given  them  Tues- 
day evening.  The  programme  was 
opened  by  an  overture  by  the  Merced 
Concert  Band,  followed  by  remarks 
from  E.  T.  Dixon,  the  president  of  the 
evening,  and  music  by  a  (|uartette  com- 
posed of  Miss  Jessie  Peck,  Miss  Emma 
Perry,  A.  Scofield  and  F.  Landram. 
J.  F.  Peck  made  the  address  of  wel- 
come, which  was  responded  to  by  the 
Worthy  Master  of  the  State  Grange, 
A.  P.  Roache.  A.  Bickford  of  the  local 
Grange  also  delivered  an  address. 
Then  followed  a  baritone  solo  by  George 
Brentner  and  "The  Star  Spangled 
Banner"  by  Miss  Peck.  The  pro- 
gramme closed  with  an  interesting  flag 
drill  by  forty-eight  pupils  of  the  public 
schools,  and  dancing  followed.  Other 
entertainments  are  in  store,  and  the 
week  promises  to  be  a  happy  as  well 
as  a  useful  one. 


New 


Railroad  Across 
tepee. 


Tehuan- 


THE  DAVIS  CREAM  SEPARATORS. 


Coast  Industrial  Notes. 


— Northern  Pacific  earningrs  show  au  in- 
crease of  *61,000  for  the  first  weelt  in  Sep- 
tember. 

— Pinal  surveys  are  being  made  for  the  elec- 
tric railway  between  Merced  and  the  Yo- 
semite  valley. 

— California  ships  this  year  !),000,000  gallons 
of  wine,  valued  at  ti:i,.)0(),(M)(),  a  little  in  excess 
of  that  of  last  year. 

— The  first  carload  of  crude  oil  from  Los  An- 
geles for  the  Santa  Rosa  mine  at  Perris, 
Riverside  Co.,  has  arrived. 

— The  British  Columbia  salmon  pack  for  the 
.season  is  estimated  at  .">()(),000  cases.  The 
total  pack  in  '!)4  was  494,:{71  eases. 

— Last  month  the  cargo  shipments  from 
Washington  and  Oregon  to  San  Francisco 
were  lt;,080,0.53  feet  as  against  •J0,4.'i3,0fl0  feet 
in  August,  lS(t4. 

— The  Merced  Falls  Electric  Power  and 
Manufacturing  Company  has  incorporated  in 
this  city;  capital  stock  "*1,(K)0, 000 :  *60,000  ac- 
tually subscribed. 

—The  total  cargo  shipments  from  Tacoma 
for  the  eight  months  of  1S9.5  were  54,431,405 
feet.  For  the  corresponding  period  in  1X94 
they  were  :»,s.->9, 146  feet. 

—The  report  that  the  Southern  Pacific  Co. 
would  next  November  discontinue  one  of  its 
passenger  trains  between  San  Francisco  and 
Ogden  is  ofticlally  denied. 

—For  the  first  seven  months  of  1895  the 
lumber  shipments  from  San  Francisco  were 
9, 095, 875,  valued  at  $1,50,014;  the  same  month 
of  1S94  the  shipments  were  10,0:{T,977,  valued 
at  »r.tt>,098. 

—The  spars  from  which  the  masts  of  the 
"Defender"'  and  "Valkyrie"'  have  been 
made  were  cut  in  Sol  Simpson's  logging  camp 
at  Kamilchie,  Wash.,  and  afterwards  shipped 
from  Port  Blakely,  Wash. 

—The  Fresno  h:.rp(i»it<tr  of  September  l:ith 
says  that  Kings  river  is  to  be  measured 
by  engineers  to  ascertain  the  (low  of  water  at 
this  season,  and  also  to  measure  the  water 
power  at  different  places,  the  idea  apparently 
being  the  erection  of  another  electric  power 
plant. 


The  Tehuantepec  railroad,  extending 
due  north  and  south  across  the  isthmus 
of  that  name  which  forms  the  narrow- 
est part  of  Mexico,  will  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  world's  most  important  lines 
of  transportation.  It  was  finished 
about  a  year  ago,  is  122  miles  long, 
and,  although  its  line  lies  along  the 
least  difficult  route  across  the  Sierra 
Madre  mountains  and  from  ocean  to 
ocean  between  Guaymas  and  Panama, 
a  distance  of  nearly  2000  miles,  its  con- 
struction was  not  accomplished  with- 
out overcoming  some  very  considerable 
difficulties  in  engineering.  The  north- 
ern, or  gulf,  terminus  of  the  Tehuan- 
tepec line  is  Coatzacoalcos.  and  the 
southern,  or  Pacific,  port  is  Salina 
Cruz.  At  the  latter  place  there  is  a 
harbor  with  a  hard  clay  bottom  and  no 
sand  bars,  and  the  Coatzacoalcos  river 
for  thirty  miles  above  its  mouth  has  a 
continuous  depth  of  forty  feet,  which 
renders  unnecessary  the  heavy  ligther- 
age  expen.-ies  which  are  such  an  im- 
portant item  at  Panama. 

The  Tehuantepec  road  was  projected 
and  built  by  the  Mexican  government, 
which  proposes  to  expend  $1.'), 000. 000 
in  improving  the  harbors  at  the  two 
terminals,  and  it  is  believed  that  after 
these  harbors  have  been  deepened  and 
fitted  with  proper  docks  and  other 
facilities  for  loading  and  discharging 
cargoes,  the  new  interocoanic  route 
will  be  sought  by  a  large  portion  of  the 
commerce  between  Europe  and  Cali- 
fornia, between  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
ports  of  the  United  States,  and  be- 
tween most  Atlantic  and  gulf  ports  on 
the  western  coast  of  Mexico.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  there  is  every  probability 
that  much  of  the  commerce  between 
Europe  and  the  far  east  which  now 
goes  by  way  of  the  Suez  canal  will  also 
be  diverted  to  this  route,  and  that 
practically  all  European  trade  with 
Chile,  Peru  and  Ecuador  will  follow 
along  the  same  line. 

This  may  prove  of  damage  to  the 
Panama  railroad,  since,  although  the 
Panama  railroad  is  less  than  one-fifth 
as  long  as  the  Tehuantepec  line,  the 
use  of  the  latter  will  shoi"ten  the  dis- 
tance between  New  York  and  San 
Francisco,  for  instance,  by  about  1500 
miles,  and  between  most  important 
European  ports  and  China  by  about  700 
miles.  While  probably  it  cannot  be 
said  that  it  will  shorten  the  transpor- 
tation to  most  South  Amer-ican  ports, 
yet  the  superior  depth  of  the  harbor  at 
the  Tehuantepec  terminals,  enabling 
ships  to  unload  directly  to  the  railroad 
cars  and  dispensing  with  lighterage, 
as  already  explained,  will  no  doubt 
make  it  a  more  desirable  line  of  com- 
merce to  the  south  of  the  equator. 

It  cost  $10,000,000  to  build  the 
Tehuantepec  railroad  and  occupied 
fourteen  years. 


State  ok  Ohio,  City  of  Toleho.  ) 

Lucas  County.  f  ' 

FiiAXK  J.  Chenky  mattes  oath  that  ho  Is  the 
senior  partner  of  the  Hrm  of  F.  .1.  Chenky  &  Co., 
doing  business  in  the  City  of  Tolido,  county  and 
State  aforesaid,  and  that  said  Hrm  will  pay  the 
sum  of  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  oach  and  every 
case  of  catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  tht;  use  of 
Hairs  Catarrh  Cure.  Fhaxk  .T.Chkney. 

Sworn  to  before  mo  and  subscribed  in  my  pres- 
ence this  6th  day  of  December,  A.  I).  188». 

[sEAi.-i  A.  W.  Gi.KAso.N-.  Notary  Public. 

Halts  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  Internally  and  acts 
directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.   Send  for  ti'st'monials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENKY  *  CO..  Toledo,  O. 

4^Sold  by  druggists,  75c. 


SriKNTisTs  predict  that  in  a  century's 
time  there  will  be  no  disease  that  is  not 
curable. 


tN  DEATH  Valiey- 


iA20MULE  HELP  ™>'KITCHEHA'"'LAUIlDRr 


DAVIS  CREAM 
SEPARATOR, 

H.iMd  or  Pc.wiH'. 

Every  farmer  that 
lias  oows  should 
have  one.  It  saves 
halt  the  labor  and 
makes  o  ii  o  -  th  1  rd 
more  butter. 

Separator  buttor 
brlufjs  one- 
third  more 
moni'y. 

Send  tor 
Circulars. 

AGENTS 
WANTED. 

Davis  &  Rankin  Building  and  MTg.  Go. 

A.  D.  HART,  Manager, 

17  and  19  FIKST  ST.,  San  Franolaoo,  Cal. 

SEND  R"OIV 


§Tf AM  Separator 

»•»  TttO  CoOKtR^ 

WITH  CHVFtH  rvMCK 


-A 

WHY  TAKE  ANY  CHANCE  ? 

In  buying  wire  fcncp  you  are  not  laboriris 
under  the  same  ditliculty  as  t lie  little  gii  I  wlio 
said  "there's  only  lust  one  way  to  tell  musli- 
rooms,  eat  'em,  and  if  you  die  tliey  are  toad- 
stools." You  can  order  the  Pape  with  the 
same  certainty  that  it  will  do  you  Rood,  that 
you  fell  In  breathing  fresh  air,  or  drlnlviiig 
pure  water.  You  are  gettlnR  the  l)Pst  there 
is  and  there  will  be  nnthins  to  ri'frrct. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

INCOKPOKATEI)  APKII,.  1S74 


January  1, 1894. 


A.  MONTPF.LLIER,  Manaeer 


THE 

OWEN 

ELECTRIC 

BELT 


Trade  Mark— Or,  A.  Owen 


CHpitHi  r»i<i  I'p  «f i.ooo.imo 

Reserve  Fund  and  Undivided  FruHts,  130,000 
nivldendH  Paid  to  Sturkholdera. . . .  83ii,000 

 OFFICIHS  

H.  M.  LARtlE  President.  \ 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vlce-Presideul.  I 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIER.... Cashier  and  Managrer.  | 
C.  H.  MCCORMICK  Secretary.  ' 

General  Banking.  Deposits  Received.  Gold  and 
Silver.  Bills  of  Exchange  Bought  and  Sold.  Loans 
on  Wheat  and  Country  Produce  a  Specialty. 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

The  latest  and  only  scientiBc  and  practical 
Electric  licit  made,  fur  general  use,  produclnR 
agenuino  current  of  Electricity,  for  the  cure 
or  disease,  that  can  be  readily  felt  and  regu- 
lated both  in  quantity  and  power,  and  applied 
to  any  part  of  the  body.  It  can  be  worn  at  any 
time  during  working  hours  or  sleep,  and 

WILL  POSITIVELY  CURE 

RHEr.TIATISM 
L,l  .MBAOO 

(;E>KK.\LnEBILITY 

B.Vt  K 
Ni:itVOIS  IIISKASES 

CHKOXK;  IHSKASE.S 
AND  FUNCTIONAL 
U£RANGEBIKNTS 

WITHOUT  MEDICINE 

Electricity,  properly  applied,  is  fast  taking 
the  place  of  drugs  for  all  Nervous,  Rheumatic, 
Kidney  and  I  rluul  Trouble.s,  and  will  effect 
cures  In  seeiniugly  hopeless  c.iscs  \There  every 
ether  known  means  has  failed. 

Any  sluggish,  weak  or  diseased  organ  may 
by  this  mc.Tns  be  roused  to  healthy  activity 
before  it  is  too  late. 

Leading  i  ledical  men  use  and  recommend  the 
Owen  Belt  iu  their  practice. 

OUR  LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

Contains  fullest  iuforraation  regarding  the  cure 
of  acute,  i  hronic  and  nervous  diseases,  prlcee, 
and  how  to  order,  in  rtiglish,  German,  Swedish 
and  Norwegiiiu  languages,  will  be  mailed,  upon 
application,  to  any  address  for  G  cents  postage. 

The  Owen  Electric  Belt  and  Appliance  Co. 

MAIN  OFFIfE  AND  OXLY  FArTORT, 

The  Owen  Electric  Belt  CIdo..  201  to  211  State  Street, 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 
Ihe  Largest  Electric  Belt  fistablishment  in  the  VIortt 


Cnlil  and  BIliT  W.iti'l»-<,  ItlpyclM, 

rri:.L.,  X,  Si.fM, 


The  Williams  Standard  Typewriter 

Is  a  great  improvement  o%(r  the  nld  "lift  ami 
peek""  machines.    You  see  your  writing  while 
writing  it.   No  lifting  of  platen.    No  dirty  rilihou. 
Perfect  alignment.    Weighs  but  Ifi  pounds  Does 
the  finest  work.    Easiest  learned.  No  experiment. 
In  use  3  years.    Adopted  by  British  War  Depart- 
ment over  all  the  old-fashioned  "blind"  maehines.  i 
Write  for  sample  work  and  illustrated  catalogue  \ 
and  testimonials.  j 
PACIFIC  STATES  TYPE  FOUNDRY, 

40!)  WuKliingtoD  St  San  Francisco. 

Sole  .Vgents  for  California.  ! 

School  Of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical  I 
and  Mining  Engineering,  1 

Surveying,  ,\rchiiecture.  Drawing  and  Assaying,  j 
7.23  /VlrtRKET  STREET, 

San  FHANcisi  o.  ("A!..  j 
Open  All  Tear.   :  A.  VAI?  DER  NAILLEK,  Pres't.  { 

Assaying  of  Ores.  tiS;  Bullion  and  Chlorination  | 
.\ssa\."*Ai:  Hltnvpipe  Assay.  *lit  Full  course  of  | 
assaying.  Jiill, 


Assay,  iflll. 
Established  isrti.  .Send  for  Circular. 


K 


KN1>ALI>'.S  hPAVIN  CUKK.  Certain  in  its  1 
effects  and  never  blisters.   Sold  ovurywhero.  j 


Lflter  Trr^isMy  JfK-k  Srrowi,  T-nrk*,  AnHU,  llmrCntlfrt, 
Ptms  Ntnnils,         fnpj  Rnnkn^   VI«i>s       IlrMN,     R«>«<1  Plows* 

forn  Hhrllorn,  Itnntt  4«rl»,  Forte*.  Kfrxpci^Wir*  Vffitff 
Fanntnv  M:ih,  Hrlnr^n,  Fnsinr'S,  hnw^  fll^H  Hnhs 
CJmIn  |liimT>%  Crow  Hurt,  Roili  m,  Trinf«,  RIt  flrnM^S 
Uaj,  Sio^k,  rtfiTAtnr.  Kni'.oadt  fHtform  nnrt  (ount#i*  SCALES, 

Sen.l  for  fr#>o  (  ntBlotfno  nnd  m-  (»o»r  to  «..•*».•  .H.inpy, 
161  Bo.  Jt  5jrsoa  £t..  CHICAGO  BCALE  CO.,  Chicago,  XIU 


34  Tost  StM'i't  Smii  t'raiu-isco. 

FOR  SEVENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  Cullctrf  Instructs  in  Sli(*i-thantl.  T.vin,-\Vritiiii:, 
lifKikkecpf n«".Telcprapli.v.I*i'nnianHlilp.  Drawing,  all 
tliH  hranclioB.  atul  every tliin>f  pertaliiliiK'  to 

buHint-ss.  for  full  six  iiuMiths.  U'e  have  If.  teachers 
and  givf  individual  iiisti-uflion  to  all  our  pnpilH. 

A  Department  of  Electrical  Engineeriog 

Has  be«'n  fHt.ihlisbed  under  a  thoroughly  qnalitied 
inairiietor.  The  courbe  Is  thorotijrhlv  practical. 
Send  for  Circular.  C.  9.  HALEY,  Sec. 

lUCC^  nf  RDI  n  plum.  SPLENDOR  prune,  van 

I  iIlCO  Ul  UULU      DEMAN  <|U  e   c/i.mVo  of 

Ihuliauk's  2«  Million  "newereal  s."  STARK 

Trees  PREPAID  everywhere.  SAFE  ARRIVAL  guar, 
antecd.  '1  Ill  -great  uurseries'  save  you  over  HALF. 
.MilliDiisof  till'  best  trees  To  years' evperleiice  can 
grow;  tliev  '  live  longer  and  bear  bet<er."-,Si'<\ 
Morton.  STARK, Bi4>Louisia03,Mo.,Rockport, III. 


October  5,  1895. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
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Electricity  now  enters  more  or  less 
into  the  preparation  of  what  we  eat, 
drink  and  wear,  and  there  are  many 
articles  oF  utility  now  produced  by  its 
aid.  The  residents  of  many  cities  in 
the  United  States  have  their  houses 
protected,  lighted  and  heated  by  elec- 
tricity. They  go  to  their  places  of 
business  in  cars  run  by  electricity,  the 
elevator  by  which  they  reach  their 
office  in  high  buildings,  or  the  ma- 
chinery in  their  factory,  is  run  by 
electricity.  The  bell  which  summons 
them  to  church  is  rung  by  electricity 
and  the  church  organ  is  played  by 
electricity.  Electricity  brings  the  news 
to  them  from  all  parts  of  the  earth; 
stamps  their  letters,  automatically 
sounds  the  alarm  in  case  of  lire,  rings 
the  door  bell,  cooks  the  food,  and  fans 
them  while  eating  it.  When  they  go 
to  the  dentist  their  teeth  are  drilled 
and  filled  by  electricity,  and  miniature 
electric  lamps  are  now  constructed  for 
the  use  of  doctors  in  diagnosing  dis- 
eases. The  patient  swallows  a  lighted 
lamp,  which  illuminates  his  person  so 
as  to  enable  the  physician  to  make  a 
correct  diagnosis.  The  barber  cuts  or 
singes  the  hair  by  means  of  electricity, 
the  streets  are  lighted  and  the  farm 
cultivated  by  it.  By  means  of  it  we 
can  talk  with  our  friends  500  or  1000 
miles  away  and  hear  their  voices  as 
distinctly  as  though  they  were  in  the 
same  room.  The  telephone  is  perhaps 
in  more  general  use  in  this  country  than 
electric  lighting.  Even  in  small  towns 
telephones  form  a  part  of  the  furniture 
of  many  private  houses,  and  are  used 
to  transmit  orders  to  the  butcher, 
baker,  etc.  There  are  now  some  85 
electric  railways  in  the  United  States 
and  9000  miles  of  track,  employing  2!^,- 
000  cars.  With  the  aid  of  electricity 
natural  forces  which  have  heretofore 
run  to  waste  are  being  turned  to  the 
service  of  mankind.  The  American 
river  has  already  been  made  to  furnish 
motor  power  by  which  Sacramento  is 
lighted,  and  by  which  its  street  cars 
and  factories  are  run,  and  new  projects 
are  in  progress  all  over  the  State. 


The  thunder  storms  of  Madras  have 
been  studied  by  Prof.  Michie  Smith, 
who  tells  the  Scottish  Meterological 
Society  that  the  first  striking  fact  he 
observed  was  that  of  certain  seasons  of 
the  year  when  sheet  lightning  was  seen 
almost  every  night,  always  in  a  west 
or  southwesterly  direction,  and  always 
near  the  horizon.  He  suggests  that 
these  discharges  occur  in  the  region 
where  the  moist  and  dustless  sea  wind 
meets  the  dry  and  dusty  land  wind,  one 
being  perhaps  positively  electrified 
and  the  other  negatively.  It  is  not 
easy  to  explain  exactly  lightning  dis- 
plays in  which  as  many  as  800  liashes 
per  minute  have  been  counted,  this  rate 
being  kept  up  for  an  hour  or  an  hour 
and  a  half.  The  idea  that  sheet 
lightning  is  a  reflection  from  a  distant 
storm  is  nonsense.  Another  interest- 
ing peculiarity  of  this  region  is  that 
the  heaviest  rains  are  unaccompanied 
by  thunder,  while  the  displays  of  light- 
ning are  not  accompanied  by  rain. 


Prof.  Wiley  says  that  "one  of  the 
grandest  discoveries  of  modern  sci- 
ence" is  the  agency  of  the  microbes  in 
enabling  plants  to  absorb  from  the  air 
the  nitrogen  which  is  the  chief  factor 
of  their  growth.  The  theory  was  lirst 
suggested  by  Pasteur,  and  it  is  thought 
to  be  fully  confirmed  by  the  researclies 
of  independent  investigators.  If  it  does 
not  deceive  expectation  it  will  com- 
pletely revolutionize  agriculture.  To 
increase  the  growth  of  plants  it  will 
only  be  necessary  to  feed  their  roots 
with  water  containing  the  proper 
microbes. 


A  NEW  METHOD  of  artificial  respira- 
tion is  described  in  a  French  journal  by 
Dr.  Jierthold  Beer.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  lips  and  of  the  mouth  is 
rubbed  slowly  with  a  piece  of  ice,  the 
rhythm  of  the  motion  coi-i'Csponding  as 
much  as  possible  to  that  of  normal  res- 
piration. In  the  cases  observed  by  Dr. 
Beer,  the  result  was  a  return  of  res- 
piration very  strong  at  first,  but,  with 
the  continued  application  of  the  ice, 
becoming  very  regular,  quiet  and  deep. 
The  ice,  moreover,  is  said  to  have  a 


general  sedative  effect,  and  to  have 
been  successfully  employed  in  cerebral 
troubles.  Two  cases  of  asphyxia  have 
been  treated  in  this  way  by  Dr.  Foges 
of  Vienna  with  equal  success.  The 
method  is  harmless  for  the  patient 
and  easy  for  the  physician,  so  that  it 
may  be  employed  for  several  hours  at 
a  time. 

The  canal  system  of  France  caused  a 
disregard  of  distance.  Amongst  the 
imports  at  Rouen  is  a  considerable 
quantity  of  feldspar  from  Norway.  The 
chief  part  of  this  feldspar  goes  by 
lighters  into  the  heart  of  France,  into 
the  department  Loiret.  There,  upon 
the  banks  of  the  canal  de  Briare,  is  an 
immense  button  manufactory.  Over 
1500  men  are  employed  in  it,  and  the 
sewing  of  the  buttons  upon  the  cards 
on  which  they  are  sold  all  the  world 
over  gives  occupation  to  many  thou- 
sands of  women  and  children  in  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Crushed  up  and  set 
with  milk,  for  which  purpose  more  than 
100  cows  are  kept  upon  the  premises, 
this  feldspar  from  the  mountains  of 
Norway  serves  as  the  material  from 
which  buttons  are  made. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Keported  by   l>ewey  &  Co.,  Ploueer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Pjiciflc  Coast. 


I'OK  WKEK  E.MJING  SKl'T.  \'l 


1895. 


.=>J6,633.— Fishing  Reel  —  A.  J.  Arnold,  National 
City,  Cal 

54B,607.— CuTTiNti  Dbvick— C.  A  Byrd,  Drain,  Or. 
54B,-H.5.— Cleani.ng  Dkaxn  Pipes  —  Cavallaro  & 

Sturm,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
ij4fi,58G.— Dredger— W.  H.  Diestelhorst,  Reading, 

Cal. 

!>46,588,— Stamp  AFFi.\Eii—W.  L.  Dinsmore,  Port- 
land, (Jr. 

ii4t),-lJ7.— Rotary  Sckken— H.  P.  Grugin,  Bannack 
City,  Mont. 

.546,614.— Piano  Stool  — A.  Gschwend,  Portland, 
Or. 

.'j46,4.5U.— Ore  Fiirna(^e— H.  P.  Holland,  S.  F. 
.546,53(1— Banjo— E.  .Jacoby,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
546,537  — Lawn  Sprinkler- K.  T.  Jov,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

.546,538.— BED  CIjOTHES  Holder— R.  T.  Joy ,  Taeoma, 
Wash. 

546,333.— Baby  Walker  —  S.  Kell,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

.546,49a.— Temporary  Binder— E.  B.  Willert,  Walla 
Walla,  Wash. 

546,472.— Shade  Holder  —  O.  H.  Nims,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

.546,428.— Fish  Si-ear- H.  F.  Norton,  Seattle,  Wash. 
546,436  — Water  Bandage— B.  F.  Springsteen, S.  F. 
.546,4711.— Advertising  Device — C.  L.  Whipple,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

Note.  — Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  patents  fur- 
nished by  Dewey  &  Co.  in  the  shortest  time  possible 
by  mail  or  telcffrapliic  order).  American  and  For- 
eign patents  ob(ained,  and  general  patent  business 
for  Pacitie  Coast  inventors  transacted  with  perfect 
security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in  the  sliortest 
possible  time 


Approval  of  Best's  Crude  Oil 
Engine. 


Frank  A.  Chapin  of  Tulare  writes 
the  following  account  of  the  operation 
of  one  of  Best's  crude  oil  engines,  12 
H.  P.,  now  running  at  Lindsay  to  irri- 
gate Mr.  Seybolt's  orchard  of  citrus 
and  decfiduous  trees,  covering  135 
acres,  looking  well.  Mr.  Chapin  writes: 

They  tell  me  that  all  the  water  has  been 
pumped  TO  feet,  from  the  poorest  well  in  that 
section,  with  a  Los  Angeies  lift  pump  (Jriven 
by  your  12  -  H.  P.  crude  oil  engine.  They 
bought  16  tanks  of  Piiu  crude  oil  at  .5S,.50  per 
tank  and  will  have  a  little  left  after  live  irri- 
gations, and  will  also  have  about  (58  live-gal- 
lon cans  of  machine  oil,  worth  $1  per  can,  thus 
reducing  theii-  fuel  cost  to  *tjS,  or  50  cents  per 
acre  for  the  season,  against  $S(X)  woi'th  of 
wood  and  fireman's  services  last  year.  The 
records  on  the  side  of  the  power  house  show 
that  the  tanks  lasted  from  14(1  to  147  hours 
each.  I  believe  this  motive  power  opens  a 
new  era  in  irrigation.  I  know  of  manj'  tracts 
now  of  nominal  value  that  can  bo  made  very 
productive  at  a  good  profit  by  the  use  of  this 
power  and  the  advent  of  the  Valley  railroad. 


Patronize  Home  Industry. 

li.  F.  Wilson,  of  Stockton,  Cal.,  wishes  to 
announce  to  the  public  that  he  is  making  a 
very  superior  windmill  (the  Hercules),  and  is 
making  special  low  rates.  Parlies  wishing  a 
windmill  with  all  up-to-date  ideas  will  do  well 
to  write  him. 

Patent  Non-Shrinkable  Tanks.— Write  for 
prices  on  Tanks  and  be  surprised. 

Pumps,  Pipe,  etc. 

Works,  corner  iVlain  &  Lincoln  Sts.  OCBce, 
17  N.  Commerce  St.,  St(Xjkton,  Cal. 


— The  Union  Oil  Company  have  an  exten- 
sive oil  refinery  at  Santa  Paula,  Ventura 
county,  which  they  are  represented  as  intend- 
ing to  remove  to  the  vicinity  of  Martinez, 
Contra  Costa  Co.  A  tank,  ninety  feet  in 
diameter  by  twenty-two  feet  in  height,  is 
being  built,  and  furnaces  constructed.  The 
oil  will  be  brought  by  sea  from  Ventura  county, 
pumped  into  tanks  and  refined.  It  is  the  in- 
tention to  pipe  the  oil  to  the  California  Powder 
Works  and  the  Selby  Smelting  Works. 


Breeders'  Directory. 

Six  lines  or  less  in  this  directory  at  50c  per  Hue  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 

F.  H.  I5U  KKK,  (;2(i  Market  St.,  S.  P.  Al  Prize  Hol- 
I     steins:  Grade  Milch  Cows.   Flue  Pigs. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Pine  individuals.  Al  prices  to 
suit  the  tunes  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danvilie,  Cal. 

JKRSKVS  AND  HOL.STKINS,  from  the  best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock:  also  Thoroug-hbred  Hogs 
:iud  Poultry.  William  Miles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 
Cal..  Breeders  :iud  Exporters.  Established  in  1HT(;. 

M.  1).  HOPKINS,  Petaluma.  Registered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.   Both  sexes  for  sale. 

PKTERi^AXK  *  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

JEKSK  YS— The  best  A.  .J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 


Poultry. 

CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton.  Cal. 
Send  for  i  Uustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 

WELLINGTON'S    I.MPROVEU     EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 

MANH.\TTAN  E<;<i  FOOD,  Kcd  Ii:ill  Brand.  .11 
all  grocers;  uv  wluiii'-alc.  Tilhuau  .t  Bendel,  s.  F. 


.J.  W.  FOR(iErs,  S:i]ila  Cruz.  Cal.  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.  Black  Minorcas  &  Brown  Leghorns. 
Marnmotli  Pekiu  Ducks. 


WILLIA:\1  NILK.S*  CO.,Los  Aneclfs.Cal  Nearly 
all  varietl-  s  of  Poultry.  U:ury  C:mle  and  Hogs. 


Swine. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  ti26  Market  St.,  S.  F.— BERKSHIRES. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins.  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle,  Poland-China  &  Berkshire  Hogs. 

J.  P.  A.SHLEY,  Linden,  Sau  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 

M.  MILI^EK,  Elisio,  Cal.    Registered  Berkshlres. 

CHAS.  A.  STOW  K,  SlocktoM.  RegistM  Borksliires. 

TYLER  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.   Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 

BERKSHIRES  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock:  also  Dairy  Strains  of  Jerseys  and  Hol- 
steins.  AViii.  Niies  &  Co..  Los  Angeles.  Est.  187(1. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 

J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing.  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  ;ind  Sliropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  tunes.  Correspondence  solicited. 

J.  H.<iLII)K,  Sacianiento.  Very  largechoiceSpan- 
ish,  French  and  Shropshire  rams.  ISedrock  prices. 

K.  H.  CRANE,  Petaluma,  Cal.  Southdown  Sheep. 


IN  THESE  TIMES 

You  Can  Largely  Increase 

Yoiu"  income  by  buying  an  Incu- 
bator and  engaging  in  the  chicken 
business.  Send  stamp  for  our 
catalogue  of  Incubators,  Wire 
Netting.  Blooded  Fowls  and  Poul- 
try Appliances  generally.  lieinem- 
ber  the  Heat  is  the  Clietiiiest.  PACIFIC 
INCUBATOR  CO.,  liil"  Castro  St., 
Oakl:ind,  Cal. 


WMNXED ! 

ANGORA  GOATS. 

Stati!  price  to 

P.  J.  ROGERS, 

AUBURN  CALIFORNIA. 


f)®®®®®®®®®®®®® 

THE  KEYSTONE 
DEHORNER 

'  Outfl  clean  on  all  eidee-doea  not  crush.  The 
)  moit  humane,  rapid  and  durable  knife 
)  mnde.  fully  warranted.  HiKbest  World's 
)  FdirAward      [)eBcrit>(ive  ('irculnrt*  Free- 

C.BROSIUS,  Cochranville,  Pa. 

®(j)(i)®®®®<SXS)®®®®®®(S)®(SXS®® 


eierinary  IJept.  Ijiiiversily  of  California, 

Corner  of  Post  an<l  Fillmore  StreetH, 
San  Francisco. 

Next  Term  Commences  1st  October,  '95. 

A,  A.  CUNNINdHAM,  F.  C.  S., 

Secretary. 


QUITRYKEE 


U   

?l'^2~'°"'''^*'^^**''bRESS  ON  POSTAL  CABO^" 
tE-CRAND  POULTRY  RANCH.WEST  RIVERSIDE  CAL 
EEEEffiU^THEY  WILL  SENDy'oU  SOMETHiKC^USEFUL 
BY  DECEMBER  IS'"  N  EX  T»«"'""- S  C  W  LE&HORNSt]--;\:;l: 


rMmmr/,  mm/s  ca  i£  is  surfia£nrfro/i~Z' 
- — -   3r.a<c!\  y' ji 
*<yes     SA/v  /rf>A/vc/srr>  ^,(3' 


roopeps 

Dipping 
PovirDER 


SURE  CURE  FOR  SCAB. 

PRICE.  $16  PER  CASE. 

Sole  Afjcnts, 

SHOOBERT=BEALE  CO., 

41«  California  .Street,   San    Francisco.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE. 

Three  registered  Holstein-Friesian  Bulls.  Extra 
individuals,  with  best  of  pedigrees. 

Fourteen,  eleven  and  six  months-old  Dams 
Large  producers  of  butter.  CertiHcate  of  health 
and  soundness  furnished.  Address: 


P.  o.  Box  a; 


M.  D.  ESHLEMAN, 


>i  I'RKSNO,  TAL. 


STEAM  - 

ItU  tlic  MOI»liL 


HATCH  CHICKENS  ^1 

Excelsior  Incubator. 

Stmplc,  Per/Kl.  iitif- Iltiin- 
lat,n<j.  Thou.saii.ls  iu  succi'sa- 
ful  (jperatioD.  Guaraotofd  to 
hatch  a  larger  pfrc-iitay..  of 
fertile  eggs  at  less  cost  thau 
an^  other  Hatolier.  Lowest 
pnce'l  lirst-cliiss  Hateher 
made.  «EO.  II.  STAIII, 
^114«ol8as.6thst..  quin" lYll. 


Circulars  free. 
*    Send  6c.  for 
Ulna,  ('atalogiie. 


8.  W.  SMITH. 


Jersey  Ked  &  Poland  China 
Pigs.  .Jerfiey,  Guiirnsey  &  Hol- 
stein  Tattlo  Thoronghbied 
Sheop.  F.iricy  Poultry.  Hunting 
and  House  Dogs.  Oataloeue. 
OChranvllle,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Whitewaslihiff  done  for  THKEK-OUARTKKS 
OF  A  CENT  perS(|uare  Yard. 


LOOK  AT  THIS! 


4(»0  .vards  of  whltc- 
washint,'  or  *MHt  trees 
--.f  iiia.v  be  s]n-;i.\eil  in  one 
11-  Wainwriglit's 
Wlii  t  e  w  a s  h  i n  JWa- 
cliine  &  Tree  !Si>rayer. 
Machines  at  prices  from 
»:(  to  VVliitewashiuff 
or  Tree  Spra.vinfe'  Nozzles 
sent  hv  iu.nl  at  n.llUcach. 
Willi  this  iiiacliliic,  rods 
and  nozzles,  buildings  2.> 
feet  hiffli  can  be  white- 
washed or  trees  sprayed 
witliout  staK-ing-  or  lad- 
ders. All  the  large  build- 
„  ,^    I  liisfs  at   the  Midwinter 

JJ     It,;  Fair  were  whitewashed 

"ijflll  ll{f-r(  i  with  lime  and  had  the 
appearance  of  fine  paint 
work.  We  also  supply  a 
full  line  of  the  Best  and 
O  lie  a  pest  Telephones. 
Trausniitters.  Wire.  etc.. 
for  coiuiuunication  be- 
tween office,  warehouse, 
dwelling,  etc.  Send  for 
\\M.  WAINWKIUIIT,  1510  .^larket 
•t,  near  llayert. 


DAVID  IN.  H/\\A/LEY, 

:$18  market  Street. 

GROCERY  OUTFITS, 

SCALES,  COFFEE  MILLS,  MONEY  DRAWERS, 
NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTERS. 

 ALSO  

NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND  SAFES. 

BICVCL-ES. 


C/lLlfOhfll/l  ffilllj? 


HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A  Manual  of  Methods    which  have  Yleltltxi 
Greatest  Success;  with  Lists  of  Varieties 
Best  Adapted  to  the  BlUereut 
Districts  of  the  .State. 


Practical,  Explicit.  ComprehenBlve.  Embodying 
the  experience  and  nietliods  of  hundreds  of  succeuH- 
ful  growers,  and  constltutlufr  a  truslworthy  guide 
i  by  which  the  lue.xiicrienced  may  successfully  pro- 
duce the  fruits  for  wlilch  California  is  famous. 
Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    By  Edwakh 
I  J.  WiOKSo.v,  A,  M..  Assoc.  Prof.  Ilorticulture  and 
I  EntomoloK-.v,  lliil  versify  of  California;  Horticultural 
Editor  I'liciJIc  liunil  I'ms,  San  Francisco;  Sec'y  Cali- 
fornia .State  Horticultural  Society;  Pres.  California 
State  Floral  Society,  etc. 

Large  Octavo,  599  pnges,  fully  iUustrated,  pHce,  IB3.00. 
postpaid. 

roK  HALE  IIV 

Publishers  Pacific  Rural  Press, 

Z20  Market  Street,  San  PrancUco.  Cal 


SESSIONS  <&  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 


p.  O  Box ( 


Ijoh  Angeles.  Cal. 


tiif:  blui:  KiiiitoN  iikkd. 

AtlheSTATK  FAlltour  HERIvSll  1 H lOS  \v  m  Five 
Ij   Firsts  and  Three  Sweepstakes  Premiums.    We  have 
■    a  few  choice  pigs  on  tiand.   Wrilo  for  prices  and  book 
your  orders  for  pigs  from  the  prize  winners. 
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John  Doore  Plows. 


MOLINE.ILL. 


THE 

JEST 


BETTER 
EVER. 


THE    "NEW   DEAL"    FIVE  -  GANG    PLOW,    WITH    SEAT  ATTACHMENT. 


\A/e    Can    Supply    EitHer    Tva/o,    Thre-e-,    Rour    or    Ei\/e  Gang 

=  **INEW  DEALS" 


\A/ith    Steel    or    Chilleci  Bottoms. 


\Ayith    or    VTUithout    Riding  Attachment. 


-f-f WRITE    FOR   CIRCULARS    AND   PRICES    TO  ■^^■^■^■^ 


Deere  Implement  Company, 


305    MIND    307    m/\RI<ET  STREET 


SM  IN    ERArNCISCO,  OML. 


Patronize  California  Manufacturers! 


The  Morgan  Spading  Harrow 


Style    E  —  Four  Gang;- 


STVI.E  E  pspfciallv  ailapled  for  pulveriz- 
■D),'  niirsh  rebeilmim  soils  and  Mediii'.' 
suuiiiKT  fallow  UiLds. 


THE  ONLY  GEARED  STEEL  V  ' 


UGHTJRl^^  AU^LVANI^ 

THE  ONLY  STEEL  MILL  WITH  PARTED  BOXES. 
PUMPS,  TAWKS  AND  BRASS  GOODS. 


Stockton  Reversible  Gang  Plow. 


I  Tbe  cheapest  and  best  plow  ever  manufaclured.   Used  almost  pxclusively  througliout  the  San  Joaquin 

—  STATK  Ai;i:\rs  van  — 


-M  AN'TTFACTURKU  HV 


PACIFIC  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

575  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


World's  Washer  California  InventorsHS 

FoKEiGN  Patk:st  Soi.ii'iTons.  for  obtaining  Pat- 
In  its  washing  principle  is  like  the  Humboldt,  but  |  ents  and  Caveats.  Established  in  18IX).  Theii 
it  is  "chock  full"  of  improvements.  Child  can  I  lous  exi^erieuoe  as  journalists  and  lari^o  practice 
use  it.  Clothes  clean,  sweet  and  while  as  snow,  as  I'ati  ut  attorneys  enables  them  to  offer  Pacific 
Lasts  a  lifetime.  Sent  freight  paid.  Circulars  '  Coast  Inventors  far  better  service  than  they  can 
free  obtain  elsewber?.  Send  for  free  circulars  of  infor- 
C.  E.  ROSS,  10  McLean  St.,  Lincoln,  111.  I  mation.  No.  220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 


Avery's  Napoleon  Plow. 


Has  feulurus  aud  advantages  that  no  other 
plow  has. 


SEND   FOR   CIRCULARS    AND  PRICES. 


H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS, 


STOCK-TON,  C/\t-, 


Vol.  L.    No.  15. 


AND  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY.  OCTOBER  12,  1895. 


TWENTY-FIFTH  TEAR. 

Office,  220  Market  Street. 


The  Raisin  Industry. 


Our  pictures  give  glimpses  at  the  raisin  industrj'. 
First  comes  a  view  of  a  portion  of  a  seedless  Sultana 
vine  in  bearing.  It  shows  the  characteristic  long, 
cylindrical  cluster  of  the  Sultana  and  the  heavy 
bearing  habit  of  the  vine.  Tt  is  high  from  the 
ground,  for  the  Sultana  is  one  of  the  vines 
which  must  be  trained  high  to  get  a  crop.  This 
grape  has  long  been  in  the  hands  of  the  grow- 
ers and  has  made  a  name  for  its  fruit  in  the 
market.  It  has  i-eceutly  found  a  strong  rival 
in  the  Thompson's  Seedless,  as  our  column.s  have 
shown  in  years  agone.  We  should  like  now  to 
hear  further  of  this  issue:  Which  is  the  better 
grajie  in  the  vineyard  and  which  the  better 
raisin  in  the  market  ?  There  ought  to  be  more 
information  in  the  minds  of  our  readers  now 
than  when  they  discussed  it  before. 

The  smaller  picture  shows  the  California 
method  of  tray  curing  of  grapes  for  raisins. 
This  is  one  of  the  arts  which  our  State  has  given 
to  the  raisin  industry  and  it  is  being  followed  in 
all  the  newer  regions  where  raisin  grapes 
thrive.  It  will  please  older  readei's  to  remem- 
ber how  we  used  to  discuss  drying  floors  and 
how  the  figures  were  given  of  the  cost  of  mak- 
ing a  drying  floor  smooth  and  hard,  so  that  the 
fruit  could  be  placed  directly  on  the  ground — 
not  to  speak  of  the  loss  of  any  product  from 
this  expensive  piece  of  waste  surface.  The  tray 
not  only  swept  all  these  computations  away, 
but  it  ensured  a  cheaper  and  cleaner  product, 
because  there  is  no  handling  of  the  individual 
bunches  after  placing  on  the  tray.  In  spite  of 
this  wonderfully  valuable  device,  it  has  been 


perience,  but  there  must  soon  be  an  end  of  them.  So 
fine  a  food  article  must  make  its  way,  and  a  good 
way  at  that. 


New  York  reports  say  that  a  California  seedling 


Planting  Season. 


THE    SEEDLESS   SULTANA  GRAPE. 


The  time  is  fast  approaching  for  tree  plantino- 
and  it  is  none  too  soon  to  arrange  for  the  trees. 
The  supply  of  good  trees  need  not  be  expected  to  be 
excessive  this  year.  The  low  prices  have  no 
doubt  reduced  the  propagation  at  the  old-estab- 
lished nurseries,  and  the  hosts  of  outside  people 
who  put  in  nursery  stock  have  probably  had  ex- 
perience enough  to  last  them  awhile.  It  may 
be  counted  as  sure  that  there  will  be  a  smaller 
stock  of  trees  this  year  than  usual,  and  conse- 
quently it  will  be  well  to  place  orders  early.  As 
for  the  demand  for  trees,  it  will  naturally  be  less 
than  it  has  been  in  some  years  because  of  the 
low  fruit  values,  but  we  believe  it  will  come 
nearer  to  using  up  this  year's  available  stock 
than  for  some  years  back.  It  is  likely  that 
large  speculative  fruit  plantings  will  be  few, 
but  the  demand  from  small  planters,  both  old 
and  on  new  places,  will  call  for  a  large  aggre- 
gate of  trees.  Any  one  who  goes  abroad  in  the 
State  will  be  surprised  and  gratified  at  the 
way  in  which  improvements  of  all  kinds  are  pro- 
ceeding. Investment  is  moderate,  perhaps  even 
small  as  compared  with  that  of  the  recent  specu- 
lative era,  but  it  is  general  and  is  being  made 
on  a  safe,  conservative  basis.  There  is  a  wide 
disposition  to  diversify  products,  and  fruit  is 
the  first  recourse  in  the  grain  and  stock  dis- 
tricts. We  expect  to  see  a  very  large  acreage 
of  trees  planted  this  year  in  small  tracts  on 
home  places.  For  this  purpose  only  thoroughly 
well-grown  trees  of  choice  varieties  should  be 
taken,  and  a  few  cents  additional  in  the  cost  of 
such  a  tree  over  a  poor,  cheap  one  is  the  best 


CALIFORNIA   TRAY    CURING   OF   RAISINS.  THE   RAISIN    PACKING  HOUSE. 


stated  that  some  recent  acquisitions  have  undertaken 
to  do  "currant  making"  on  beds  of  baked  cow 
manure,  just  as  they  do  in  Greece.  We  hope  it  is 
not  true;  such  practice  will  do  the  State  much  harm 
and  should  not  be  thought  of.  If  such  absorptive 
sui-face  be  needed  in  some  ca|,es,  American  ingenuity 
can  secure  it  with  unoffensive  materials. 

Last  comes  the  packing  of  the  raisins,  and  that 
operation  and  the  conveniences  for  it  are  shown  in 
the  third  picture.  It  is  an  attractive  view;  the 
aroma  of  the  fruit,  the  cleanliness  of  the  packers  as 
well  as  the  freshness  of  the  paper  and  boxes  which 
they  use,  and  the  glorious  California  sunshine  which 
streams  in  at  every  opening — all  do  their  share  in 
the  outturn  of  a  very  inviting  product.  California 
raisins  have  seen  dark  days  in  their  commercial  ex- 


I  pear  known  as  Block's  Acme  is  selling  well  in  that 
city  and  the  shipments  are  as  fine  as  any  pear  ever 
shown  in  the  city.  This  variety  originated  with  the 
well-known  pear  grower,  A.  Block  of  Santa  Clara, 
and  all  his  friends  will  be  pleased  at  the  record  the 
variety  is  making. 

The  new  railway  tariff  on  grain  as  reduced  by  the 
railway  commissioners  should  have  gone  into  effect 
last  Wednesday.  As  we  go  to  press  no  issue  has 
been  joined  on  it. 

The  weather  is  all  that  could  be  wanted  for  finish- 
ing up  the  fruit  harvest. 

Beans  on  the  tule  lands  around  Stockton  are 
turning  out  well. 


investment  the  planter  can  conceive  of.  Our  advice 
to  planters  is  to  look  for  the  announcements  of  the 
most  reputable  nurseries  and  correspond  early  as  to 
prices  and  varieties.  Get  only  good  trees,  treat 
them  intelligently  and  well,  and  you  will  have  an  im- 
provement on  the  farm  which  will  be  worth  many 
times  its  cost  in  yearly  return  and  in  its  addition  to 
the  value  of  the  property. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Bull,  the  originator  of  the  Concord 
grape,  died  at  Concord-,  Mass.,  last  week,  aged  89 
years.  He  had  been  in  the  State  Senate,  and  a 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

The  University  Experiment  Station  is  making  a 
series  of  analysis  of  sugar  beets  from  all  parts  of 
the  State. 
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iiorse  Sliow 
Special  Prizes. 


The  iiiiinufrement  of  the  Horse 
Show  Association  announces  the 
followinj,'  list  of  special  prizes 
offered  up  to  the  present  date  for  the  forthcoming 
show:  (1)  Solid  .silver  cup,  value  .•?200,  by  Henry  J. 
Crocker,  president  of  Horse  Show  Association,  for 
best  polo  pony.  (2)  Solid  silver  cup,  value  $200,  by 
Geort^e  A.  Pope,  for  highest  jump.  (:'.)  Solid  silver 
cup,  value  S200,  by  Joseph  D.  (irant.  for  best  team 
of  two  or  three  liorses  shown  to  regular  tire  engine. 
(4)  Solid  silver  cup,  value  $200,  by  J.  M.  Cunning- 
ham, for  best  pair  of  carriage  horses  and  appropriate 
carriage,  in  class  4;i.  (5)  Shreve  cup,  value  $200, 
for  best  trotting  stallion,  four  years  old  or  over, 
kept  for  service,  (ti)  Solid  silver  cup,  value  $200,  by 
Mr.  Timothy  Hopkins,  for  pair  of  mares  or  geldings, 
or  mare  and  geldins^,  and  best  appointed  ''  road 
rig"  in  class  19.  (7)  Solid  silver  cup,  value  $1500, 
by  Mr.  Walter  Hobart,  for  best  tandem.  (8)  Solid 
silver  cup,  value  $200,  by  Lloyd  Tevis,  for  handsom- 
est and  best  pair  of  carriage  horses  in  class  89.  (9) 
Solid  silver  cup,  value  $200,  by  Robert  V.  Morrow, 
for  best  thoroughbred  stallion.  (10)  One  set  of 
single  harness,  value  $125,  by  J.  A.  McKeri-on,  for 
best  mare,  stallion,  or  gelding,  four  years  old  or 
over,  with  a  record  of  2:80  or  better,  class  12.  (11) 
One  silk  plush  robe,  value  $100.  and  one  gold- 
mounted,  ivory-handled  whip,  value  $50,  by  Main  & 
Winchester,  for  best  pair  of  mares  or  geldings,  or 
mare  and  gelding,  four  years  old  or  over,  class  18. 
(12)  One  set  double  driving  harness,  rubber  trim- 
mings, value  ^225,  by  O.  F.  Wiliey,  for  best  pair  of 
mares  or  geldings,  four  years  old  or  over,  class  17. 
(18)  A  gentleman's  complete  riding  outfit  (bridle, 
saddle  and  saddle  cloth),  value  $100,  by  J.  C.  John- 
son, for  gentleman's  horse  winning  first  prize  in 
class  54.  (14)  Gentleman's  comjilete  riding  outfit 
(bridle,  saddle  and  saddle  cloth),  value  $100,  by  J. 
O'Kane,  for  gentleman's  saddle  horse  winning  first 
prize  in  class  55.  Additional  cups  have  been  offered 
as  follows,  but  the  classes  to  which  they  shall  be 
appropriated  have  not  yet  been  determined  :  A.  B. 
Spreckels,  solid  silver  cup,  value  $200  ;  W^  O'B.  Mac- 
donough,  .solid  silver  cup,  value  $200;  Col,  Dan 
Burns,  solid  silver  cup,  value  $200  ;  California  Jockey 
Club,  solid  silver  cup.  value  $200. 


OeeailH  of 


Some  idea  of  the  vast  area  of  land 
acquired  by  the  Miller  &  Lux 
establishment  can  be  obtained 
from  the  fact  that  200,000  acres  are  to  be  divided 
among  the  Lu.\  heirs,  and  this  amount  of  land  "is 
such  as  can  best  be  spared  from  the  firm's  cattle 
business,  and  which  will  not  in  any  way  interfere 
with  the  successful  management  of  the  live  stock." 
This  means  that  this  200.000  acres  is  only  a  sort  of 
"  back  lot  "  of  the  Miller  &  Lux  farm.  With  all  this 
land  disposed  of  there  will  yet  remain  about  800,000 


Flower  .sliow. 


acres  more  belonging  to  the  partnership.  Fully 
150,0(10  acres  of  this  land  is  located  in  Oregon,  and 
80,000  in  Nevada.  The  Oregon  and  Nevada  lands 
embrace  many  choice  water  rights,  and  because  of 
this  fact  Miller  Lux  virtually  control  ten  times 
that  amount  of  land  in  those  two  States,  over  which 
their  cattle  roam.  The  firm  has  now  more  than 
100,000  head  of  cattle,  and  if  present  intentions  are 
carried  out  it  is  expected  that  within  two  years  all 
of  this  land  and  property  will  in  some  manner  be 
divided.  Henry  Miller  is  the  surviving  partner.  It 
is  the  death  of  Mr.  [.lUx,  and  subsequently  of  his 
wife,  which  causes  this  rending  of  the  property. 

Wright  law  ^^'^  allude  briefly  on  another  page 
to  the  strong  issue  to  be  made 
.a»  jers.  ovgr  the  Wright  law  It  is  now 
announced  that  Joseph  H.  Choate  of  New  York 
and  Senator  Stewart  of  Nevada  have  been  retained 
by  the  Defense  Association  of  the  State  to  fight  the 
Wright  law  when  it  comes  up  in  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  on  appeal  from  Judge  Ross'  decision. 
The  San  Diego  Land  and  Town  Company,  which  has 
a  lot  of  land  in  the  Linda  Vista  and  Otay  districts, 
has  engaged  Judge  Work,  ex-Slate  Supreme  Justice, 
to  assist  the  other  counsel.  Ten  thousand  dollars 
has  already  been  collected  for  the  purpose.  Truly 
the  lawyers  are  in  it.  (.Quarrels  involving  millions 
are  as  coiiimoii  now  as  thousand-dollar  tiffs  used  to 
be.  What  an  old-fashioned  party  Abraham  Lincoln 
was.  He  was  invited  to  name  his  own  fee  in  an  im- 
portant undertaking  before  the  court  and  he  said  he 
thought  $5((  would  do. 

Great  ^"^^  Josc  proposes  to  lead  in  next 

spring's  series  of  fiestas.  They 
are  beginning  now  to  collect 
money  and  to  grow  crops  of  decorative  material. 
One  day  last  week  the  finance  committee  secured 
almost  $4000  iu  subscriptions.  That  part  of  the 
State  Normal  School  square  which  has  hiiherto  been 
sowed  to  hay  will  be  planted  in  marigolds,  which  will 
be  used  for  decorating.  Several  persons  have 
already  pi-omised  an  acre  each  of  sweet  peas.  It  is 
hoped  to  secure  at  least  twenty-five  acres  for  this 
purpose.  It  is  a  very  good  plan  to  begin  early  on 
all  such  enterprises.  'They  are  better  in  their  re- 
sults and  even  greater  results  more  easily  attained. 

,     ,  There  seems  to  be  too  much  lumber 

in  sight  and  too  little  call  for  it  to 
make  possible  a  combination  for 
advancing  prices,  which  has  just  been  attem]}ted. 
G.  M.  Herrick,  president  of  a  leading  pine  lumber 
company,  makes  this  interesting  statement: 

There  is  u  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  pine  lumber 
mills  ou  this  coast,  and  there  is  absolutely  no  outlet  for  their 
product.  Under  this  condition  of  affairs,  one  can  readily  see 
that  prices  are  bound  to  go  down.  To  make  things  worse, 
there  have  been  '..'o, 000,000  feet  of  pine  lumber  brought  into 
California  since  last  August  under  the  workings  of  the  Wilson 
tariff,  which  admits,  free  of  duty,  foreign  lumber  to  ourports. 
There  is  an  almost  unlimited  supply  of  pine  lumber  in  the 
forests  of  Washington  and  British  Columbia.  What  we  need 
more  than  anything  else  is  an  increased  population  in  Cali- 
fornia. We  must  look  to  that  for  an  increased  consumption. 
The  Nicaragua  canal  would  uot  help  matters  any.  The  prin- 
cipal pine  lumber  States  of  the  East  arc  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana.  Those  States  find  the  principal 
market  for  their  pine  lumber  on  the  cast  coast  of  South 
America.  If  the  canal  were  completed,  the  California  mills 
would  be  no  nearer  to  that  market  than  they  are  at  present, 
but  the  (iulf  States  would  be  very  much  nearer  our  island 
and  Oriental  markets,  so  we  would  be  placed  at  a  decided  dis- 
advantage. 

All  this  seems  to  mean  that  we  are  likely  to  have 
cheap  lumber  for  some  time,  and  that  ought  to  ma- 
terially help  in  the  upbuilding  of  this  State.  Con- 
versely, our  growth  will  make  demand  for  more 
lumber.  We  seem  to  be  comfortably  fixed  in  this 
regard,  though  it  is  apparently  not  overcomfortable 
for  the  lumber  makers. 


Prices. 


From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

The  increasing  difliculty  encountered  by  prize 
fighters  in  finding  places  where  they  may  "meet" 
free  from  police  interference,  marks  pretty  definitely 
the  advance  of  public  moi-al  sensibility  in  the  United 
States.  A  few  years  back  prize  fights  occurred  pub- 
licly in  New  York,  San  Francisco  and  other  cities 
great  and  small  all  over  the  country.  Half  the 
States  possibly  had  laws  nominally  prohibiting  these 
brutal  and  demoralizing  exhibitions,  but  nowhere 
excepting  in  New  England  was  there  a  suflicient 
measure  of  opposing  public  sentiment  to  really  pre- 
vent them.  This  was  the  situation  about  the  time 
John  L.  Sullivan  attained  his  unique  eminence  and 
established  the  "  championship  "  as  an  American  in- 
stitution. The  loud-mouthed  vulgarity  of  this  beast 
of  a  man  and  of  his  gang  made  disgust  for  the 
prize  ring  almost  a  universal  sentiment,  which  soon 
took  the  practical  form  of  severe  laws  and  their 
strict  enforcement.  Now,  all  the  Northern  and 
Western  States,  we  believe,  have  adequate  laws 
against  prize  fighting,  and  in  only  two  or  three  of 
the  Southern  States  is  a  public  prize  fight  possible. 

Within  the  past  week  Texas  has  revised  and 
strengthened  her  laws,  under  circumstances  which 
do  her  great  credit.  Brute  Corbett  and  Brute  Fitz- 
simrnons  had  arranged  for  a  fight  at  Dallas,  under 
the  patronage  of  a  local  sporting  club,  and  the  event 
was  being  advertised  far  and  wide,  when  Gov.  Cul- 
bertson  announced  that  every  possible  means  at  his 
command  would  be  employed  to  prevent  it.  He 
meant  what  he  said;  and  when  it  became  evident 
that  the  existing  law  was  not  definite  enough,  he 
called  the  State  Legislature  in  special  session  and 
laid  the  matter  before  them,  with  a  strong  appeal 
for  the  passage  of  an  adequate  prohibitive  law.  The 
response  was  in  the  Governor's  own  spirit,  for  in  two 
sessions,  aggregating  only  six  hours,  both  Houses 
enacted  and  made  of  immediate  effect  a  law  classing 
prize  fighting  within  the  list  of  penal  crimes,  and 
establishing  machinery  for  its  execution. 


Poultry 


The  California  Poultry  Association 
is  driving  ahead  actively  with  its 
prepai-ations  for  a  great  poultry 
display  in  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion  in  this  city  on 
December  11  to  10.  There  is  to  be  a  liberal  offering 
of  prizes  in  all  standard  and  fancy  breeds  and  pet 
stock  generally.  Pigeons  will  naturally  form  a  very 
attractive  feature  in  view  of  the  present  popularity 
of  this  sort  of  feathered  life.  We  hope  to  have  ere 
long  fuller  accounts  of  the  coming  show.  Meantime 
let  all  remember  dates  and  places. 

,        Only  last  week  we  noted  the  con- 

I>eath  of 

tinned  health  and  strength  of  Rev. 

Fatlier  LaiiKstrotli.  _      _  i      »i      »i.  ui 

L.  L.  Ijangstrotli,  the  venerable 
father  of  modern  American  beekeeping.  He  it  was 
who  gave  the  frame  hive  to  the  art,  and  it  still  bears 
his  name  and  endures  as  the  best  hive  for  California 
at  least.  His  treatise  on  beekeeping  is  the  founda- 
tion of  our  very  creditable  apiarian  literature.  Mr. 
Langstroth's  death  was  most  sudden  and  occurred 
last  Sunday  while  delivering  a  sermon  before  a  large 
audience  at  Dayton,  Ohio.  He  was  speaking  from 
his  chair,  being  too  feeble  to  stand,  and  was  stricken 
with  apoplexy  during  his  discourse.  He  was  85 
years  of  age.  He  was  for  twenty  years  a  professor 
in  Yale  and  for  fifty  years  a  leading  minister  of  the 
Presbyterian  church. 


Thus  balked  in  Texas,  the  bruisers  hurriedly  cast 
about  for  a  new  field  of  battle.  The  first  proposition 
was  to  cross  the  line  into  Mexico,  but  when  this  was 
noised  about  official  notification  promptly  came  from 
the  Mexican  Government  that  it  would  not  be 
allowed  under  any  circumstances.  It  was  then  pro- 
posed that  the  prospective  combatants  bribe  the 
Chickasaw  Indians  to  take  them  into  a  nominal  tribal 
membership  and  give  them  the  privileges  of  their 
reservation;  but  to  this  the  authorities  at  Washing- 
ton put  a  quietus  by  saying  in  plain  terms  that  it 
should  not  be.  The  disappointed  bruisers  are  still 
looking  about  for  a  place  but  thus  far  with  no  pros- 
pect of  success.  A  suggestion  that  they  come  to 
California  roused  Gov.  Budd  to  declare  against  it; 
and  the  same  on  the  part  of  (iov.  Jones  of  Nevada. 
Whether,  in  the  light  of  all  this,  a  State  may  be 
found  willing  for  the  profits  of  infamy  to  suffer  the 
discredit  of  harboring  a  prize  fight,  remains  to  be 
seen.  Mississippi,  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  have  no 
laws  to  prevent,  but  it  is  believed  that  their  Govern- 
ors would  follow  the  example  of  Gov.  Culbertson  if 
there  should  be  a  serious  proposition  on  the  part  of 
the  fighters  to  invade  their  jurisdiction. 


It  is  said  in  these  days  the  prize  fight  is  distinctly 
less  brutal  than  it  used  to  be,  and  while  this  may  be 
true,  it  is  certainly  a  fact  that  it  is  infinitely  more 
vulgar  and  degrading  in  all  its  accessories.  There  was 
a  time  when  gentlemen  with  some  claims  to  self- 
respect  attended  prize  fights  to  see  physical  perfec- 
tion in  action:  but  that  time  is  past.  The  "sport" 
has  found  its  natural  level  of  utter  degradation,  hav- 
ing passed  wholly  into  the  hands  of  gamblers.  Every- 
body who  has  anything  to  do  with  a  "mill,"  from 
the  fighters  down  to  the  ticket  takers,  are  "out  for 
the  stuff,"  and  the  consequence  is  that  every  prize 
ring  "event"  is  a  carnival  of  unspeakable  vulgarity. 
This,  in  great  measure,  explains  the  progress  of 
public  sentiment  in  opposition  to  it.  People  of  de- 
cent sensibilities — and  this  includes  the  whole  class 
of  home-loving  and  respectable  men  and  women — 
have  grown  weary  to  the  point  of  disgust  with  the 
"racket"  which  the  fighters  and  their  ilk  keep  up 
before  the  public  in  season  and  out  of  season,  re- 
garding it  as  demoralizing  to  the  youth  of  the  coun- 
try.   It  is  the  wish  to  put  down  the  prize  fight  as  a 
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public  nuisance  and  a  public  mischief  which  prompts 
the  new  prohibitive  le<^islation. 

If  the  authorities  succeed  in  preventing  the  Cor- 
bett-Fitzsimmons  mill — and  it  looks  now  as  if  they 
would — it  will  unquestionably  be  the  death-blow  to 
pugilism  as  an  "  institution"  in  the  United  States. 

What  was  said  in  these  columns  last  week  respect- 
ing the  progress  of  American  sentiment  toward  an 
aggressive  foreign  policy  has  been  notably  illus- 
trated by  the  action  of  the  Republican  State  Conven- 
tion of  Massachusetts.  At  its  session  last  week 
no  subject  created  so  much  interest  as  that  of 
the  Cuban  revolt,  and  the  result  was  an  em- 
phatic declaration  in  support  of  the  Monroe  doctrine. 
That  the  Democrats  will  in  their  turn  take  equally 
advanced  ground  is  practically  certain.  Territorial 
extension  is,  indeed,  a  distinctly  Democratic  tradi- 
tion. It  was  a  Democratic  administration  which 
bought  Louisiana  and  the  great  valley  of  the  Miss- 
issippi; again  it  was  a  Democratic  administration 
which  acquired  the  Oregon  country;  and  still  again 
it  was  a  Democratic  administration  which  accepted 
Texas  and  took  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  Cali- 
fornia. While  the  acquisitions  under  Republican  ad- 
ministration have  been  less  notable,  the  Republican 
attitude  is  in  no  sense  less  pronounced,  since,  in 
addition  to  the  Alaska  purchase,  it  has  recently 
been  expressed  in  the  Hawaiian  matter. 

A  career  of  empire — toward  which  it  appears  to 
us  American  sentiment  is  rapidly  leading  the  way — 
is  contrary  to  the  plan  upon  which  our  government 
was  founded  and  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  those 
who  founded  it;  and  therefore  it  is  bound  to  meet  j 
a  conservative  opposition.    It  is  a  path  of  dangers,  j 
but  it  is  nevertheless — as  all  history  shows  us — the  i 
way  of  national  health.    In  all  the  ages  the  time  of  | 
territorial  growth  has  been  the  time  of  national  | 
greatness.     Wide  dominion   broadens   the   mental  i 
horizon  of  a  people  and  inevitably  enriches  their  in- 
tellectual life.    It  is  a  high  criticism  of  our  states- 
manship that,  until  now,  it  has  chiefly  concerned  it- 
self with  domestic  affairs  and  has  neglected  those 
fields — especially  the  South   American  States — in 
which  our  opportunities  should  have   given  us  a 
paramount  influence  and  a  profitable  commercial 
connection.    In  the  times  to  come — unless  aU  the 
signs  fail — there  will  be  less  reason  for  censure  on 
this  score. 


Gleanings. 


Table  of  Relative  Prune  Values. 


By  F.  M.  RiGiiTEK. 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  values  of 
the  difTerent  grades  of  dried  prunes,  reckoned  with 
reference  to  quotations  applicable  to  the  "four 
sizes."  By  the  "  four  sizes  "  is  meant  four  grades 
of  prunes,  namely:  (1)  those  requiring  between  60 
and  70  prunes  to  weigh  one  pound  (commonly  writ- 
ten 60-70,  or  60's  to  70's,  or  fg);  (2)  those  requiring 
between  70  and  80  to  weigh  one  pound  ;  (3)  those 
requiring  between  80  and  90  to  weigh  one  pound; 
and  (4)  those  requiring  between  90  and  100  to  weigh 
one  pound.  The  term  "four  si'ss,"  used  commer- 
cially, means  equal  quantities  of  those  grades — that 
is,  a  twelve-ton  carload  of  the  "  four  sizes  "  con- 
tains three  tons  of  each  of  the  grades  named. 

The  different  grades  have,  of  course,  different 
values,  and  these  values,  figured  out  with  reference 
to  a  basis  price  for  the  "  four  sizes,"  are  shown  in 
the  table.  The  first  horizontal  row  is  the  basis 
price,  varying  by  one-quarter  of  a  cent  from  3  to  8 
cents  a  pound.  The  second  horizontal  row  is  the 
prices  of  30's  to  4()'s,  reckoned  with  reference  to  the 
above  basis.  The  third  horizontal  row  is  the  prices 
of  40's  to  50's,  and  so  on. 

When  prunes  are  selling  on  the  basis  of  the  ''  four 
sizes,"  the  price  of  any  grade  from  30's~40's  to  HQ's- 
120's  can  be  seen  at  a  glance. 

The  largest  and  smaller  grades,  being  at  a  pre- 
mium now,  are  consequently  not  shown  in  this  table: 


The  John  Torniey  ranch  of  4000  acres  in  Contra  Costa  Co.  is 
to  be  sold  in  subdivisions. 

The  Danish  colonists  in  the  vicinity  of  Fresno  have  recently 
established  a  co-operative  creamery. 

An  agent  of  the  Czar  of  Russia,  accompanied  by  an  inter- 
preter, is  inspecting  the  fruit  districts  of  Santa  Clara  county. 

E.  H.  Rhodes,  who  purchased  Pajaro  pippins  last  year  for 
shipment  to  the  London  market,  was  at  Watsonville  this 
week.  He  made  a  success  of  landing  Pajaro  apples  last  year, 
and  is  in  the  field  for  a  slice  of  the  crop  this  season. 

The  misfortune  which  last  year's  Poultry  Show  suffered,  in 
the  shape  of  continuous  rain  storms,  has  not  discouraged  the 
association  under  whose  auspices  it  was  given.  They  are  pre- 
paring to  do  the  thing  over  again  in  bigger  and  better  fashion 
than  before ;  and  we  shall,  unquestionably,  see  a  large  and 
fine  collection  of  fowls. 

Pajar<mian :  It  is  estimated  by  careful  judges  that  the 
Pajaro  apple  crop  will  be  not  less  than  one-third  below  that 
of  1804,  and  that  it  will  aggregate  not  to  exceed  2.50  carloads. 
Of  this  amount  about  40  per  cent  are  Bellefleurs,  20  per  cent 
Newton  Pippins,  and  the  balance  early  apples,  Pearmains, 
Smith's  Cider,  Baldwins,  etc.  It  is  a  light  crop  and  light 
prices. 

The  Standard  Fruit  Company  shipped  a  carload  of  lemons 
from  this  city  last  week,  says  the  San  Diego  Utiiim,  to  its 
agent,  M.  E.  Phinney,  at  Kansas  City.  Word  was  received 
from  him  that  the  carload  was  sold  for  $2,580.  There  were  29.3 
boxes  in  the  lot,  making  the  price  $8.7T  per  box.  This  is  the 
highest  price  received  west  of  New  York  for  California  lem- 
ons. The  fruit  was  all  grown  in  San  Diego  county,  and  cured 
here.  The  bidding  among  the  dealers  at  Kansas  City  was 
active,  showing  that  San  Diego  county  lemons  are  becoming 
known  and  accepted  as  the  best. 

Reports  have  lately  been  received  in  this  city  from  Vina  to 
the  effect  that  the  Stanford  vineyard,  which  covers  an  area 
of  4.500  acres,  has  been  attacked  by  a  disdase  which  is  killing 
the  vines.  Professors  and  experts  who  have  visited  the  vine- 
yard pronounce  the  inroads  of  the  disease  serious.  The  first 
signs  of  the  attack  became  visible  two  months  ago,  when  yel- 
low-tinged places  were  noted  among  the  vines.  No  alarm  was 
then  manifested,  as  the  spots  were  not  numerous  or  exten- 
sive, but  subsequent  observations  showing  an  extension  of 
the  blight  have  given  rise  so  apprehension. 

Washinuton,  October  2. — According  to  a  report  to  the 
State  Department  from  United  States  Consul  Bigelow  at 
Rouen,  the  world's  production  of  wool  has  not  increased  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  but  has  actually  diminished.  The  figures 
collected  by  the  permanent  Custom-house  Commissioners  show 
that  in  1893  the  quantity  of  wool  available  for  commerce  was 
1,012.000,000  kilograms,  as  against  1,002,000,000  in  1894.  In 
France  the  product  has  steadily  diminished  from  .32,151,430 
kilograms  in  1840  to  20,2.57,716  in  1893.  The  quality  of  wool 
does  not  improve,  and  owing  to  the  high  prices  of  meats, 
sheep  are  being  raised  for  that  purpose  instead  of  for  wool. 

DixoN'  Trihunc:  There  will  be  a  mass  meeting  of  the  farm- 
ers of  northern  Solano  in  Dixon  Opera  House  on  Saturday, 
October  12th,  at  2  v.  m.  The  meeting  is  called  by  a  committee 
representing  the  farmers,  consisting  of  .lames  Millar,  Henry 
Goodwin  and  H.  A.  Ross,  and  is  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
the  diversification  of  crops  and  other  important  questions 
bearing  on  the  agricultural  depression.  On  account  of  the 
continued  low  prices  of  cereals,  the  farmers  find  that  they 
can  no  longer  place  their  whole  dependence  upon  the  cultiva- 
tion of  these  staples,  and  as  many  of  them  are  unable  to  raise 
truit  on  account  of  unfavorable  location  or  failure  to  have  or- 
chards in  bearing  at  this  time,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
something  should  be  substituted  for  these  productions,  which 
will  insure  a  fair  profit  and  not  require  a  period  of  years  for 
its  development.  Among  these  are  sugar  beets,  flax,  etc.,  all 
of  which  will  be  discussed  at  the  meeting.  The  committee  is 
anxious  that  there  shall  be  a  large  and  representative  gather- 
ing, as  the  proposed  meeting  is  considered  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  farming  interests  of  this  section.  Every 
farmer  is  invited  to  be  present  and  give  his  views  on  the  situ- 
ation. 


small,  only  ten  or  twelve  carloads  at  a  time,  and  the  business 
has  been  restricted  by  there  being  only  one  sale  a  week.  I 
found  that  dealers  have  been  buying  this  fruit  to  hold  over 
until  the  week  following  its  arrival  in  order  to  speculate  on  it. 
If  any  fruit  spoiled  in  that  time  they  blamed  us  for  it.  We 
were  not  engaging  to  put  fruit  in  London  to  have  it  kept  at 
an  ordinary  temperature  for  a  week.  Our  object  was  to  de- 
liver it  there  ripe  for  consumption  and  that  plan  we  intend  to 
adhere  to. 

"  After  seventeen  days  in  transit,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  Sacramento-river  Bartletts,  the  condition  of  our  fruit 
this  year  has  been  excellent,"  added  Mr.  Thomas.  "  As 
good  on  the  average  as  in  New  York  or  Chicago,  and  in  regard 
to  Bartletts,  English  buyers  have  learned  that,  provided  they 
are  sound,  they  may  be  bought  after  they  are  colored  up  and 
will,  keep  three  or  four  days  or  even  a  week.  French  fruit 
shippers,  who  have  heretofore  controlled  the  London  nmrket, 
are  already  beginning  to  be  afraid  of  California,  and  I  can  see 
no  reason  why  California  fruit  will  not  soon  take  precedence 
in  London,  as  it  has  in  New  York  and  Chicago." 


From  the  Roslon  Ilfi  alil. 

While  the  experiment  that  has  been  maile  of  sending  Cali- 
fornia fruit  to  Europe  during  the  lastsix  months  may  not  have 
been  financially  satisfactory,  there  is  good  reason  for  thinking 
that  this  was  due  partly  to  the  want  of  the  best  methods  of 
transportation,  and  partly  also  to  the  absence  of  a  known  and 
assured  market  with  the  conveniences  that  such  a  market  would 
naturally  possess.  It  is  said  by  those  who,  from  a  knowledge 
of  the  condition  of  the  fruit  trade  all  over  the  world,  are  in  a 
position  to  know,  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  P^ng- 
land  and  quite  a  part  of  western  continental  Europe  will  be 
supplied  with  fruit  from  the  United  States,  and  to  (juite  an 
extent  with  fruit  grown  in  the  State  of  California,  where 
plums,  nectarines,  cherries,  peaches,  etc.,  are  produced  of  a 
character  that  will  bear  transportation  and  delayed  consump- 
tion with  a  not  too  serious  deterioration  in  quality. 

At  the  present  time  no  American  can  visit  Europe  without 
being  struck  with  the  enormous  advantage  we  possess  in  the 
way  of  a  cheap  fruit  supply.  The  English  and  French  surpass 
us  in  the  raising  of  hot-house  grapes,  and  in  the  lusciousness 
of  their  carefully  grown  peaches ;  but  these  and  other  fruits 
are  luxuries  which  only  those  can  enjoy  who  have  considerable 
incomes.  These  grapes,  Black  Hamburgs,  and  the  like,  sell 
at  from  about  .50  to  7.5  cents  a  pound,  which  is  probably  lower 
than  the  average  price  of  such  fruit  in  the  American  market, 
while  the  beautiful  peaches  retail  at  about  10  or  12  cents 
apiece.  But  there  is  no  opportunity,  as  there  is  here,  to  buy 
grapes  of  a  superior  character  grown  out  of  doors  at  a  few 
cents  a  pound,  or  peaches  of  a  fair  quality  at  no  higher  price 
for  a  basket  containing  a  hundred  or  more  than  would  be 
charged  for  a  dozen  peaches  in  England. 

The  great  mass  of  the  people  there  do  not,  and  cannot,  have 
the  opportunity  to  obtain  fruit  that  is  within  the  command  of 
the  humblest  in  most  of  the  centers  of  population  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  this  great,  bountiful  supply  that  we 
have  which,  in  time  to  come,  under  improved  systems  and 
possibly  with  better  methods  of  culture,  is  bound  to  find  a 
market  for  itself  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  where 
there  are  hundreds  of  millions  of  human  beings  who  could  not 
fail  to  greatly  enjoy  the  many  possibilities  in  this  way  that 
the  humblest  in  America  now  possess. 


California  in  the  English  Fruit  Market. 


Special  telegram  from  New  York,  6th  inst. 

General  Manager  H.  A.  Thomas  of  the  California  Fruit 
Transportation  Company  returned  from  Paris  to-night  after 
ten  days'  investigation  of  the  London  fruit  market,  to  which 
his  company  has  been  making  weekly  shipments  during  the 
summer.  Although  his  fruit  has  been  carried  in  cold  rooms 
from  the  grower  almost  around  the  globe  and  arrived  in  ex- 
cellent condition,  a  strong  disposilion  has  been  evinced  in 
England  to  hold  the  price  down  so  low  as  to  make  it  unre- 
munerative  to  the  growers.  Mr.  Thomas  says  that  before  he 
left  London  he  had  commenced  a  campaign  of  education  which, 
properly  continued  by  his  company's  representatives  there, 
makes  him  confident  the  trade  will  soon  reach  the  desired 
proportions  on  the  other  side,  and  eventually  be  profitable  to 
all  concerned. 

"California  fruit,"  he  declared,  "is  better  than  European, 
both  in  flavor  and  keeping  qualities.  Its  season  begins  earlier 
and  lasts  considerably  later,  and  I  believe  there  is  the  same 
opportunity  for  it  in  London  that  there  is  in  New  York.  The 
demand  for  it  already  exists,  while  the  competition  of  home 
fruit  is  no  greater  than  here.  In  fact,  fruit  grown  in  the 
viiunity  of  New  York  is  better  than  that  shipped  into  London 
from  near  by. 

'•  The  quantities  so  far  shipped  have  been  comparatively 
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Santa  Clara  Exchange  Bulletin. 


Under  date  of  Wedne.sday  of  last  week.  Col.  Her- 
sey  of  the  Santa  Clara  Fruit  Exchange  issued  the 
following  bulletin: 

The  fruit  season  has  been  unusually  early.  This  first  day  of 
October  the  fruit  is  all  picked  and  nearly  all  cured.  During 
the  past  ten  days  very  many  of  the  growers  have  been  look- 
ing about  with  fruit  for  sale.  They  have  found  a  dull,  low- 
priced  market.  In  fact,  they  have  discovered  there  is  no 
market  at  all,  or  rather,  no  demand.  We  may  add  that  thei-e 
has  been  no  demand  for  the  past  four  weeks.  The  only  trade 
during  this  time  has  been  the  result  of  brokers  going  among 
dealers  not  ready  to  buy  and  soliciting  bids,  and,  when  one 
can  be  obtained,  then  to  find  some  grower  or  '  loaded  '  packer 
to  accept  it.  The  result  of  this  (as  we  believe,  very  unwise 
and  suicidal  policy )  has  been  to  reduce  a  firm,  well-opened 
market  at  4'^  cents  for  the  four  sizes  to  3'  ^  cents,  with  no  de- 
mand even  now  at  any  price.  This  has  been  brought  about  in 
the  month  of  September,  with  the  greater  portion  of  our  fruit 
on  the  trays,  and  two  months  at  least  before  there  is  any 
active  demand  on  the  part  of  the  consumers.  We  believe 
there  was  no  occasion  for  this,  and  are  absolutely  sure  that  it 
is  the  inevitable  result  of  forcing  a  market  to  buy  when  it  is 
not  ready  nor  has  any  need  to  buy.  Low  prices  and  a  de- 
moralizing condition  of  trade  will  always  follow  such  efforts, 
everybody  be  injured  and  nobody  be  benefited  thereby.  It 
would  seem  eminently  sensible,  under  such  circumstances,  to 
await  the  demand.  In  fact,  it  is  the  only  thing  to  do,  and 
whoever  attempts  to  do  otherwise  shows  recklessness  in  busi- 
ness, if  a  producer,  and  a  selfishness  beyond  honest  purpose,  if 
an  agent  or  broker.  We  believe  in  selling  when  there  is  a 
demand,  but  also  in  awaiting  the  demand.  If  we  growers  per- 
sist in  selling  under  present  conditions,  we  must  be  contented 
to  take  whatever  "cold-blooded  speculative  business"  will 
offer.  We  are  happy  to  state  we  have  had  no  part  in  bringing 
about  the  present  conditions.  If  we  had  been  a  part  of  it,  and 
succeeded  as  well  as  those  who  have  brought  it  about,  we 
would  expect  to  be  classed  in  business  brilliancy  and  tact  as 
Alexander,  Napoleon  and  Grant  are  classed  in  war  and  Glad- 
stone, Bismarck  and  Blaine  in  statesmanship. 

We  have  no  doubt  there  will  be  a  demand  for  our  fruit  .some 
time  in  the  near  future.  We  have  less  than  our  country  an- 
nually consumes.  There  is  no  foreign  competition,  as  the 
foreign  product  is  short  of  their  annual  sales  at  home  nearly 
twice  as  much  as  the  entii'e  produ(!t  of  this  coast  this  year. 
Considering  these  facts,  we  should  not  be  discouraged.  It 
should  give  us  patience  to  wait  a  few  days  at  least.  We  must 
become  sensible  and  business-like  ourselves,  aiul  not  follow 
the  idle  whims  and  rumors  of  every  passcr-by  who  claims  to 
be  "up"  in  business.  Wo  shall  have  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  the  trade  when  we  show  respect  for  and  confidence 
in  ourselves.  If  we  were  to  quote  prunes,  wo  should  say  the 
price  for  four  sizes  would  bo  regarded  as  4  cents  by  the  buyer 
and  4%  cents  by  the  seller;  silver  prunes,  5  to  7  cents,  accord- 
ing to  quality  and  curing ;  peaches,  unpeeled,  4  to (ij^  cents ; 
peeled,  8  to  12'^^  cents;  apricots,  prime,  0%  to  7  cents;  stand- 
ard, 8  to  8%  cents;  choice,  9  to  10  cents;  fancy,  11  to  14  cents, 
according  as  they  are  graded.  Pears— There  are  not  enough 
in  this  part  of  the  State  to  bo  of  any  a('count;  price,  5  to  8 
cents.  The  opening  price  for  pi-unos  was  4'/^  cents  for  the  four 
sizes,  00s  to  9()s,  This  4%-cenl  base  gives  the  following  prices 
for  the  ditTcrent  sizes  : 

40  to  .50  to  the  pound  6'4  cents 

50  to  60  to  the  pound  b'4  cents 

60  to  70  to  the  pound  5)i  cents 

70  to  80  to  the  pound  4%  cents 

80  to  ilO  to  the  pound  4!^  cents 

90  to  1(X)  to  the  pound  3%  cents 

One  of  our  contributors,  who  furnishes  excellent  almonds 
that  are  sweet  and  keep  well,  reports  to  us  his  method  of  cur- 
ing, as  follows:  "After  the  husk  is  opened  and  the  nut 
turned  slightly  brown,  they  are  picked,  the  husk  removed  and 
the  nuts  placed  on  trays  about  two  inches  deepand  thoroughly 
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dried,  which  will  take  about  three  days  of  good  weather. 
After  they  are  dried,  put  them  in  a  pile,  and,  with  one  man 
shoveling  and  another  using  water  with  a  sprinkler,  thor- 
oughly dampen  the  shells  and  permit  them  to  remain  in  the 
pile  over  night.  Spread  again  on  trays  one  and  one-halt 
inches  deep  and  sulphur  for  three  hours  in  the  same  way  fruit 
is  sulphured.  Stack  up  the  trays  and  allow  time  enough  to 
thoroughly  dry  the  dampened  shells,  then  sack  for  market. 
Nuts  do  not  spoil  when  cured  in  this  manner." 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
Oct.  9,  1895,  are  from  official  .sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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Cellar  Culture  of  Mushrooms. 


We  receive  occasional  inqiuries  about  this  art. 
The  following  from  a  Staten  Island,  New  York, 
grower  may  serve  as  a  guide  for  home  experiment. 
He  says  that  anybody  having  a  good  dry  cellar,  that 
is,  within  reach  of  a  horse  stable  where  fresh  manure 
can  be  procured,  can  cultivate  mushrooms  for  his 
own  use,  or  for  the  markets.  The  cellar  furnishes 
an  ideal  place  in  which  to  grow  mushrooms,  because 
cellars,  are  usually  dark,  dry,  and  frost-proof,  and 
mushrooms  require  no  light  and  a  moderately  cool 
temperature,  free  from  draughts  or  sudden  changes 
of  heat  and  cold.  If  there  is  a  furnace  in  the  cellar, 
it  should  be  partitioned  off  from  the  part  where  the 
mushrooms  are  growing  to  prevent  the  gases  and 
parching  from  reaching  the  mushroom  beds. 

But  if  only  a  few  mushrooms  are  to  be  grown  for 
private  use,  the  bed  or  beds  can  be  boxed  in  with 
any  kind  of  rough  boards.  The  top  of  this  box  may 
be  hinged,  and  should  be  about  a  foot  higher  than 
the  beds.  When  raising  mushrooms  for  the  market 
the  simplest  way  to  arrange  the  beds  is  to  build 
them  around  the  walls.  They  should  be  three  or 
four  feet  wide  and  eighteen  inches  deep.  Other 
tiers  of  beds  may  be  built  above,  allowing  about  two 
feet  between  the  top  of  each  bed  and  the  bottom  of 
the  next  tier,  and  building  as  many  tiers  as  the 
height  of  the  cellar  will  permit.  In  this  way  a 
cellar  can  be  utilized  for  growing  mushrooms  to  its 
utmost  capacity,  and  may  be  made  very  profitable. 
Should  the  cellar  prove  to  be  too  cold  for  producing 
mushrooms  during  severe  weather,  a  .small  hot- 
water  boiler  with  a  run  of  three-inch  pipe  will  be 
found  most  effective,  and  not  costly,  for  heating. 

A  cement  floor  is  not  essential,  but  it  is  imperative 
that  the  ground  of  the  cellar  be  well  drained  and 
thoroughly  dry.  A  damp,  soggy  bottom  is  most 
unsuitable.  During  the  growing  period  the  center 
of  the  bed  six  inches  below  the  surface  should  be 
about  (50°,  and  on  the  surface  not  lower  than  45°. 
If  allowed  to  get  below  this  temperature,  the  crop 
will  stagnate.  Having  selected  the  place  in  which 
to  grow  mushrooms,  and  the  proper  season,  which 
is  early  in  September,  having  arrived,  the  next  thing 
to  consider  is  the  formation  of  the  beds.  The  most 
essential  point  to  attend  to  in  making  a  bed  for 
mushroom  culture  is  to  see  that  the  manure  used  is 
fresh.  Old  or  partly  decayed  stuff  that  has  been  in 
a  pit  or  exposed  to  the  rain  for  some  weeks  is 
practically  of  no  use  for  this  purpose,  its  fermenting 
powers  being  exhausted,  while  a  properly  made  bed 
of  fresh  manure  maintains  a  tolerably  even  tempera- 
ture from  four  to  si.x  weeks. 

After  the  beds  are  made,  bore  a  number  of  holes 
in  them  about  12  inches  apart  to  let  olT  the  super- 
abundant heat  in  the  manure.  Then  the  beds  should 
be  allowed  to  cool  down  to  a  temperature  of  70°  to 
75°,  and  when  at  that  heat  the  manure  may  be 
spawned.  In  this  country  English  brick  spawn  is  used 
almost  exclusively.  It  is  cheaper  than  French  flake 
spawn,  and  quite  as  good.  But  whatever  kind  of 
spawn  is  used,  it  must  be  fresh  and  well  made — 
that  is,  the  bricks  must  be  fully  charged  with  the 
mushroom  mycelium  in  the  proper  state  of  suspen- 
>v  n  to  commence  active  growth  as  soon  as  inserted 
into  the  mu^hronm  h.ds. 

.\  f ter  procuring  the  spawn  from  the  seedsmen  the 


cakes  should  be  broken  into  pieces  about  three  inches 
by  two  inches,  and  these  places  should  be  buried  in 
the  bed  just  below  the  surface,  about  nine  inches 
apart  each  way.  The  bed  should  then  be  firmly 
beaten,  so  as  to  present  an  even  surface,  and  after- 
ward covered  with  loam,  also  beaten  down  to  thick- 
ness of  to  2  inches.  Any  ordinary  loam  will  do 
except  that  taken  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
trees,  or  where  any  fungus  has  been  growing.  This 
precaution  is  necessary,  because  if  the  loam  should 
contain  the  spawn  of  any  other  fungi  the  heat  of  the 
bed  would  start  them  into  growth,  and  they  would 
grow  faster  than  the  mushroom  spawn;  so  that  in- 
stead of  edible  mushrooms  there  would  spring  up  one 
that  would  in  all  probability  prove  to  be,  if  not  of  a 
poisonous  species,  at  least  useless. 

In  regard  to  watering  the  beds,  it  is  advisable  to 
avoid  doing  so  if  possible.  If,  however,  watering 
should  be  absolutely  necessary,  it  should  be  done 
with  luke-warm  water,  applied  gradually  through  a 
fine  rose,  otherwise  the  water  will  percolate  through 
the  loam,  causing  the  spawn  to  perish,  and  probably 
spoiling  the  succeeding  crops,  as  spawn  will  never 
grow  where  other  spawn  has  perished. 

If  all  these  little  details  are  attended  to  faithfully 
by  the  cultivator,  the  mushrooms  will  begin  to 
appear  in  about  six  or  seven  weeks  after  the  beds 
have  been  spawned.  Under  very  favorable  circum- 
I  stances  mushrooms  appear  in  five  weeks,  and  I  have 
known  them  to  come  up  in  three  weeks,  but  these 
cases  were  exceptional.  Again,  if  the  bed  or  beds 
should  be  allowed  to  get  too  cool  after  spawning,  it 
may  be  eight  or  nine  weeks  before  any  mushrooms 
appear.  Careful  watching  of  the  temperature,  which 
should  never  be  allowed  to  get  below  55°,  is  there- 
a  very  important  matter. 

In  gathering  the  mushrooms,  the  cultivator  should 
be  careful  to  take  them  out  by  the  roots,  for  if  these 
are  left  in  the  bed,  they  will  seriously  interfere  with 
succeeding  crops.  If  any  young  mushrooms  should 
damp  or  fog  off,  as  they  are  found  to  do  sometimes, 
all  such  should  be  removed  when  observed. 


Culture  Butter  in  New  York. 


The  official  inspector  of  butter  for  the  New  York 
Mercantile  Exchange,  in  writing  to  one  of  our  con- 
temporaries, says: 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry  asking  my  opinion  of  but- 
ter in  which  Prof.  Conn's  butter  culture  has  been 
used  will  say,  that  I  have  examined  several  samples 
of  this  butter,  both  separated  and  gathered  cream, 
and  from  what  I  have  seen,  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  the  general  use  of  it  will  raise  the 
standard  of  all  grades  of  butter.  I  examined  a  sepa- 
rator creamery  early  in  June,  which  was  an  extra, 
I  then  examined  a  few  tubs  of  the  same  creamery  in 
which  the  culture  had  been  used,  and  the  superiority 
of  quality  was  very  marked.  The  flavor  was  not 
only  higher,  but  more  rich,  and  the  texture  was 
delicate  and  smooth.  This  sample  was  put  into  a 
cold-storage  house  with  a  sample  of  the  same  cream- 
ery without  the  culture,  at  a  temperature  of  about 
40°  F.,  and  I  examined  them  again  about  August  1, 
or  two  months  later.  The  butter  without  the  culture 
showed  the  age  very  plainly,  and  had  lost  consider- 
able of  its  flavor,  while  samples  with  the  culture  did 
not  show  the  age,  and  appeared  to  have  improved  in 
both  flavor  and  texture.  This  to  me  was  convincing. 
I  examined  several  tubs  of  a  gathcred-cream  cream- 
ery, and  the  tubs  in  which  the  culture  was  used  had 
the  appearance  of  a  separator  butter,  and  were  alto- 
gether much  superior  to  those  in  which  there  was  no, 
culture  used,  and  from  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
were  at  least  IJ  to  2c  per  pound  better  in  quality. 
I  again  examined  a  separator  creamery  made  the 
first  week  in  August,  and  the  tubs  with  the  culture 
in  were  the  finest  butter  I  have  ever  seen,  at  any 
season  of  the  year.  The  flavor  was  simply  perfection 
itself,  and  melted  on  the  tongue  like  sweet  cream. 


Grape  Syrup. 


F.  Alberts,  proprietor  of  Moulton  Hill  vineyard, 
two  miles  south  of  Cloverdale,  has  for  many  years 
been  experimenting  on  a  process  for  the  manufacture 
of  a  syrup  from  grape  juice,  and  has  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  the  article  desired.  Last  season 
he  manufactured  nearly  25,000  gallons  of  this  syrup. 
Its  uses  are  manifold.  It  is  excellent  for  sweetening 
wine  and  whisky,  thus  taking  the  place  of  cane  syrup 
which  is  not  so  desirable  for  that  purpose.  The 
syrup  is  also  used  a  substitute  for  honey  and  cane 
syrup.  This  invention  will  be  beneficial  to  the  wine 
trade,  as  it  yearly  withdraws  grapes  equivalent  to 
250,000  gallons  of  wine. 

Mr.  Alberts  makes  very  little  dry  wine  and  there- 
fore has  not  united  with  the  wine  makers'  corpora- 
tion. Aside  from  the  syrup,  he  makes  brandies  and 
sweet  wines.  He  received  four  awards  for  his  wines 
at  the  World's  Fair.  Moulton  Hill  winery  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  best  equipped  in  northern  Sonoma. 
It  has  a  capacity  of  half  a  million  gallons. — Santa 
Rosa  Republican. 


The  November  Convention  of  Fruit  Growers. 


Messrs.  Elwood  Cooper,  Frank  A.  Kimball  and 
I.  L.  Mosher,  executive  committee  of  the  State 
Board  of  Horticulture,  have  just  issued  an  announce- 
ment for  the  usual  autumn  convention  of  fruit 
growers,  as  follows  ; 

The  nineteenth  State  convention  of  fruit  growers 
of  California  will  convene  at  Sacramento  on  Tues- 
day, November  5th,  1895.  and  will  continue  in  ses- 
sion four  days.  A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to 
all  fruit  growers,  shippers,  packers,  nurserymen, 
and  others  interested  in  horMculture  and  kindred 
pursuits,  to  be  present  and  take  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  convention,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
every  branch  of  the  industry  will  be  well  repre- 
sented. 

At  this  meeting  various  matters  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  producers  will  be  considered,  and  espe- 
cially will  be  the  continuation  of  the  discussion 
started  at  our  last  meeting  on  the  matter  of  mar- 
keting California  fruits  in  the  East.  As  a  result  of 
the  action  of  last  year's  convention  the  California 
Fruit  Growers  and  Shippers'  Association  was 
brought  into  life,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
certain  reforms  in  the  matter  of  Eastern  marketing 
of  our  fruits.  The  work  of  this  association  will  be 
reviewed  and  discussed  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
about  a  unity  of  action  and  harmony  of  feeling 
among  present  conflicting  interests. 

The  last  convention  recommended  San  Diego  as 
the  place  for  the  meeting  this  year.  Since  then  numer- 
ous petitions  and  resolutions  have  been  received 
from  fruit  growers  in  attendance  a  year  ago,  and 
others,  setting  forth  that  questions  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  fruit  industry  have  arisen,  making  the 
choice  of  a  place  more  the  center  of  the  fruit  belt  a 
necessity,  and  requesting  that  the  convention  be 
held  at  Sacramento,  and  which  was  selected  in  def- 
erence to  their  expressed  wishes  and  petitions. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Company  will  issue  excur- 
sion tickets  to  all  persons  going  to  the  convention 
and  returning  at  reduced  rates  from  all  points  on 
their  lines  to  Sacramento  ;  provided  a  receipt  for  the 
ticket  purchased  be  taken  at  the  starting  point. 
This  will  be  countersigned  by  the  secretary,  and  will 
entitle  the  holder  to  a  return  ticket  at  one-third  of 
the  regular  rate,  which  allows  48  hours  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  convention,  or  after  day  of  pur- 
chase, to  start  on  the  return  trip. 

The  convention  will  hold  three  sessions  daily, 
beginning  at  9:.30,  1:80  and  7:30.  Any  c'orrespond- 
ence  relating  to  the  convention  should  be  addressed 
to  B.  M.  Lelong,  Secretary,  Mills  Building,  San 
Francisco. 


Mr.  Bishop's  Views  on  Fumigation. 


Mr.  A.  D.  Bishop,  of  Santa  Ana,  who  has  long 
been  a  leader  in  the  art  of  fumigation  with  cyanide 
of  potassium  for  killing  scale  insects,  gives  the 
Santa  Ana  Hindi-  his  latest  conclusions,  as  follows: 

"  The  fumigation  season  is  now  fairly  on.  For  the 
red  and  black  scale  we  fumigate  from  the  first  of 
August  to  the  last  of  December,  With  our  system 
in  its  present  condition  all  necessary  to  insure  suc- 
cess is  tight  tents  and  a  thorough-going  man  who 
understands  his  business. 

"  It  is  generally  understood  that  scale  eggs  are 
unaffected  by  fumigation;  therefore  to  be  effective 
the  remedy  must  not  be  applied  till  the  eggs  are 
hatched.  The  black  scale  is  effectively  treated  from 
September  till  well  on  in  December.  Most  of  the 
scale  eggs  will  be  hatched  by  September  and  with  a 
little  care  the  work  of  killing  them  can  be  effica- 
ciously done. 

"  It  has  been  demonstrated  the  best  time  for  kill- 
ing red  scale  is  in  December  and  January.  Notwith- 
standing this,  I  prefer  to  'doctor'  them  in  Septem- 
tember  or  October.  My  reasons  for  this  are  simple. 
The  fumigation  is  done  at  night.  In  the  winter  the 
nights  are  cold,  wet  and  windy.  The  work  is  very 
disagreeable  then.  For  mv  part  T  would  rather 
skip  a  few  scale  eggs  than  to  make  life  a  burden  by 
working  at  an  unseasonable  time  of  year. 

"  One  strong  reason  against  early  fumigation  is 
that  when  the  scale  is  quite  young  it  is  readily  car- 
ried by  birds  and  the  wind  from  tree  to  tree.  The 
fumigating  wagon  travels  down  one  row  of  trees 
and  it  may  be  a  week  before  it  returns  on  the  next 
row.  This  gives  the  scale  a  chance  to  regain  foot- 
hold on  the  trees  which  have  just  been  fumigated. 
When  the  work  is  done  in  midwinter  the  scale  are 
full  grown  and  not  likely  to  be  carried  about. 

"The  cost  of  fumigating  varies  from  17  to  25  cents 
per  tree.  Forty-five  minutes  under  a  tent  is  suffi- 
cient for  any  tree.  There  are  four  fumigating  out- 
fits which  do  work  for  outside  parties,  working  in 
and  around  town  at  present.  The  formula  used  in 
preparing  the  fume  for  a  large  tree  is  twelve  avoir- 
dupois ounces  cyanide  of  potassium,  one  fluid  ounce 
sulphuric  acid,  and  two  and  one-half  ounces  of  water 
to  each  ounce  of  chemicals." 
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State  Fair  Premiums. 


Awards  for  Swiue,  Poultry  and  Horticulture. 

We  complete  below  the  list  of  awards  in  leading 
agricultural  classes  of  this  year's  State  Fair.  The 
horses,  cattle,  sheep  acd  goats  were  given  in  our 
last  issue  : 

Swine. 

BERKSHIRE. 

Royal  Prince,  best  boar  2  years  and  over,  Sessions  &  Co.,  Los 

''^rfapa^Model,  2nd  best  boar  2  years  and  over,  Thomas  Walte,  Per- 

'^'pa'n*s'y,  best  boar  1  year  and  under  2  years,  Sessions  &  Co.,  Los 

"^P^ter^j^.'lnd  best  boar  1  year  and  under  2  years,  Thomas  Waile, 
Perkins  $7  50 

D.  E.  W.,  best  boar  6  months  and  under  1  year,  J.  P.  Ashley,  Lin- 

*^'cub,'2nd  best  boar  6  months  and  under  1  year,  Thomas  Waite,  Per- 
kins, $5.  ,  J 

Cherry  Blossom  Sallie  III,  best  breeding  sow  2  years  and  over. 
Sessions  &  Co  ,  Los  Angeles,  $30.  „       a«      v,  t>o„ 

Q\ieen.  2nd  best  breeding  sow  2  years  and  over,  P.  H.  Murphy,  Per- 

''^Blacic'Rose,  best  sow  1  year  old  and  under  2  years,  P.  H.  Murphy, 
PcrkiDS  $15 

La  Belle.  2nd  best  sow  1  year  old  and  under  2  years,  Thomas 
Waite,  Perkins,  »7.50.  ^     ^     ,  t  o  a  v,i„„ 

Ohio  Queen,  best  sow  6  months  old  and  under  1  year,  J.  P.  Ashley, 
Linden.  $10.  ^      ,^      ^      ^      ,  on 

Queen  Anne,  2nd  best  sow  6  months  old  and  under  1  year,  P.  H. 
Murphy,  Perkins,  .         ^  „ 

Lynwood  Olive  and  6  pigs,  best  sow  and  6  pigs  under  3  months, 
Sessions  &  Co..  Los  Angeles,  $20, 

Bettie  and  6  pigs.  2ud  best  sow  and  6  pigs  under  three  months,  H. 
H.  Wilson,  Marysville,  $10. 

1  pair,  best  pair  pigs  under  6  months.  Sessions  &  Co.,  Los  An- 
geles, $15.  ,  .  „ 

1  pair,  2nd  best  pair  pigs  under  8  months,  Thomas  Waite,  Per- 
kins, $7.50. 

SWEEPSTAKES. 

Royal  Prince,  best  boar  ot  any  age.  Sessions  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 


Los 


Mrs. 
C. 


Black  Rose,  best  sow  ot  any  age,  P.  A.  Murphy,  Perkins,  $24. 
Pen  6  pigs,  best  pen  6  pigs  under  6  months,  Sessions  &  Co, 
Angeles,  $24. 

Pansy,  Lynwood  Olive,  Beauty  Goldsmith,  and  6  pigs,  best  family 
1  boar,  2  sows  and  6  pigs.  Sessions  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  $24. 

ESSEX. 

Black  Compton,  best  boar  2  years  old  and  over,  L.  F.  Eaton, 
Florin,  $10. 

Diablo,  best  boar  1  year  old  and  under  2.  George  Bement  &  Son, 
East  Oakland,  $15. 

Black  Apolos,  2nd  best  boar  1  year  old  and  under  2,  L.  F.  Eaton, 
Florin,  $7.50.  „ 

Moss  Rose  King,  best  boar  6  months  old  and  under  1  year,  J.  P. 
Ashley,  Linden,  $5. 

Sady  French,  best  breeding  sow  2  years  old  and  over,  J.  P.  Ashley, 
Linden,  $20.  ^  t  . 

Bessie,  2nd  best  breeding  sow  2  years  old  and  over,  J.  P.  Ashley, 
Linden.  $10. 

Alameda,  best  sow  1  year  old  and  under  2,  George  Bement  &  Son 
East  Oakland,  $15. 
Dolly,  2nd  best  sow  I  year  old  and  under  2,  J.  P.  Ashley,  Linden 

^^Linden  Belle,  best  sow  6  months  old  and  under  1  year,  J.  P.  Ash 
ley.  Linden,  $10.  ^   „  „ 

Alice,  2nd  best  sow  6  months  old  and  under  1  year,  L.  F.  Eaton, 
Florin,  $5. 

Cold  Black  Rose  and  pigs,  best  sow  and  6  pigs  under  3  months,  J 
P.  Ashley.  Linden,  $10. 

1  pair,  best  pair  pigs  under  6  months,  L.  F.  Eaton,  Florin,  $15. 

1  pair,  2nd  best  pair  pigs  under  6  months,  J.  P.  Ashley,  I-inden 
$7.50. 

SWEEPSTAKES. 

Black  Comoton,  best  boar  any  age,  L.  F.  Eaton,  Florin,  $24. 
Young  Bertha,  best  sow  any  age,  George  Bement  &  Son,  East  Oak 
land,  $24. 

1  pen,  best  pen  6  pigs  under  6  mouths,  George  Bement  &  Son,  East 
Oakland,  $24. 

Moss  Rose  King,  Cold  Black  Rose,  Sady  French  and  6  pigs,  best 
family,  1  boar,  2  sows  and  6  pigs.  J.  P.  Ashley,  Linden, 

POLAND-CHINA. 
Duncan,  best  boar  2  years  old  and  over,  C.  A.  Schmiedte,  Spottis 

wood,  $20.  TT    .1  1, 

Ovation,  2nd  best  boar  2  years  old  and  over,  P.  H.  Murphy,  Per- 
kins, $10.  ,^      ^      .„     ,  o      •  p 

Latest  Wilkes,  b»st  boar  1  year  old  and  under  2  years,  Sessions  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  $15. 

McKinley  Jr.,  2nd  best  boar  1  year  old  and  under  2  years 
A  Lockett,  Sacramento,  $7.50. 

Cook's  Tecumseh,  best  boar  6  months  old  and  under  1  year 
Schmiedte,  Spottiswood,  $10. 

Duncan  Jr.,  2nd  best  boar  6  months  old  and  under  1  year,  C, 
Schmiedte,  Spottiswood,  $5. 

U.  S.  Beauty,  best  sow  2  years  old  and  over,  C.  A, 
Spottiswood,  $20. 

Belle  of  Richmond,  2nd  best  sow  2  years  old  and  over, 
phy,  Perkins  $10. 

Duchess,  best  sow  1  year  old  and  under  2  years,  C.  A 
Spottiswood.  $15.  ^      ^     ,  T, 

Sauudei-s  Queen,  2nd  best  sow  1  year  old  and  under  2  years,  Mrs.  R 
A.  Lockett,  Sacramento,  $7..50. 

Belle  G.,  best  sow  6  months  old  and  under  1  year,  J.  P.  Ashley 
Linden,  $10. 

Rose  of  Kern,  2nd  best  sow  6  months  old  and  i-.uder  1  year, 
Schmiedte,  Spottiswood,  $5.  _  „  „ 

Colers  Queen  and  6  pigs,  best  sow  and  6  pigs  under  3  months,  Ses 
sions  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  $20. 

Best  of  Earth  II  and  e  Digs,  2nd  best  sow  and  6  pigs  under 
months,  C.  A.  Schmiedte,  Spottiswood,  $10, 

1  pair,  best  pair  pigs  under  6  months,  C. 
wood,  $15. 

1  pair,  2nd  best  pair  pigs  under  6  months 
$7.50. 

SWEEPSTAKES. 

Duncan,  best  boar  any  age,  C.  A.  Schmiedte,  Spottiswood,  $30. 
Dutchess,  best  sow  any  age,  C.  A.  Schmiedte,  Spottiswood,  $34 
1  pen  6  pigs,  best  pen  e  pigs  under  0  months,  C.  A.  Schmiedte 
Spottiswood,  $26. 

Duncan,  Dutchess,  U.  S.  Beauty,  best  family— 1  boar,  2  sows  and 
pigs— C.  A.  Schmiedte,  Spottiswood,  $26. 

SPECIAL. 
SMALL  YORKSHIRE. 

Benham,  best  boar  2  years  old  and  over,  W.  A.  French,  Stockton 
$20. 

Russ,  2nd  best  boar  2  years  old  and  over, 
Dimas,  $10. 

Whiteman,  best  boar  1  year  old  aud  under  2  years 
Stockton,  $15.  ^  , 

Billy  Harlow,  2nd  best  boar  1  year  old  and  under  2  years,  J.  P.  Ash- 
ley, Linden,  $7.50.  .  -r^ 

Snow  Ball,  best  boar  6  months  old  and  under  1  year,  W.  A.  French 
Stocktou,  $5. 

Maid  of  Monterey,  best  sow  2  years  old  and  over, 
Stocktou,  $20. 

Belle  of  York,  2nd  best  sow  2  years  old  and  over, 
San  Dimas,  $10.  .    x,    .   .  , 

SuowHake,  best  sow  1  year  old  and  under  2  years,  J.  P.  Ashley 
Linden,  $15. 

White  Swan,  2nd  best  sow  1  year  old  and  under  2  years,  W. 
French,  Stockton.  $7.50.  „,    .  „ 

My  Pet,  best  sow  6  months  old  and  under  1  year,  W.  A.  French, 
Stockton,  $10.  „  ^    ^  ,  , 

Gleam,  2nd  best  .sow  6  months  old  and  under  1  year,  M.  L.  Eckles, 
San  Dimas,  $5. 

1  pair,  best  pair  pigs  under  6  months,  W.  A.  French,  Stockton,  $15. 
White  Lady  aud  6  pigs,  best  sow  and  6  pigs  under  6  months,  W.  A. 
French,  Stockton,  $10. 

SWEEPSTAKES. 

Best  boar  of  any  age,  W.  A.  French,  Stockton,  $2. 

Best  sow  of  any  age,  VV.  A.  French,  Stockton,  $2. 

Best  pen  6  pigs  under  6  months,  W.  A.  French,  Stockton,  $2. 

Best  family- 1  boar,  2  sows  and  6  pigs,  W.  A.  French,  Stockton,  $2. 


Poultry. 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS. 
Best  cock.  Reliance  Poultry  Farm,  Stockton,  $2. 
Second  best  cock,  Mrs.  F.  H.  Snow,  San  Jose,  $1. 
Best  hen,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Murray,  Sacramento  $2. 

Second  best  hen,  $1,  and  best  cockerel,  $2,  Mrs.  F.  H.  Snow,  San 
Jose. 

Second  best  cockerel,  J.  P.  Callendine,  Sacramento,  $1. 
Best  pullet,  Mrs.  F.  H.  Snow,  San  Jose,  $2. 
Best  breeding  pen,  A.  J.  Schmitgen,  Sacramento,  $6. 
Second  best  breeding  pen,  Mrs.  F.  H.  Snow,  San  Jose,  $4. 

DARK  BRAHMAS. 
Best  cock,  A.  J  Schmitgen,  Sacramento,  $2. 
Second  best  cock,  Mrs.  F.  H.  Snow,  San  Jose,  $1. 
Best  and  2nd  best  hens,  A.  J.  Schmitgen,  Sacramento,  $3. 
Best  and  2nd  best  pullets,  Mrs.  F.  H.  Snow,  San  Jo9e,-$3. 
Best  breeding  pen,  A.  J.  Schmitgen,  Sacramento,  $6. 
Second  best  breeding  pen,  Mrs.  F.  H.  Snow,  San  Jose,  $4. 

LANGSHANS. 
All  awards  to  F.  P.  Lowell,  Sacramento,  $17. 

BUFF  COCHINS. 
Best  cock,  Mrs.  R.  L.  Wait,  Sacramento,  $2. 

Second  best  cock  and  best  hen,  Mrs.  F.  E.  Williams,  San  Jose,  $3. 
Second  best  hen,  Mrs.  R.  L.  Wail,  Sacramento,  $1. 
Best  and  2d  best  cockerels  and  best  and  2nd  best  pullets,  Mrs.  F. 
E.  Williams,  San  Jose,  $6. 
Best  breeding  pen,  Mrs.  R.  L.  Wait,  Sacramento,  $6. 
Second  best  breeding  pen,  Mrs.  F.  E.  Williams,  San  Jose,  $4. 

PARTRIDGE  COCHINS. 
Best  and  2nd  best  hens,  F.  P.  Lowell,  Sacramento,  $3. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 
Best  cock,  W.  Thomas,  Locketord,  $2. 

Second  best  cock  and  best  hen,  A.  J.  Schmitgen,  Sacramento,  $3. 
Second  best  hen,  W.  Thomas,  Lockeford,  $1. 
Best  cockerel,  F.  P.  Lowell,  Sacramento,  $2. 

Second  best  cockerel  and  best  and  2nd  best  pullets,  W.  Thomas 
Locketord,  $4. 
Best  breeding  pen,  A.  J.  Schmitgen,  Sacramento,  $6. 
Second  best  breeding  pen,  F.  P.  Lowell,  Sacramento,  $4. 

BLACK  LEGHORNS. 
Best  and  2nd  best  cocks  and  best  and  2nd  best  hens,  French  Bros. 
Stockton,  $6. 
Best  cockerel,  F.  P.  Lowell,  Sacramento,  $2. 
Second  best  cockerel,  I.  P.  Eldred,  Sacramento,  $1. 
Best  and  2nd  best  pullets  and  best  breeding  pen,  French  Bros, 
tockton,  $9. 

Second  best  breeding  pen,  F.  P.  Lowell,  Sacramento,  $4. 

BROWN  LEGHORNS. 
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Best  cock,  French  Bros.,  Stockton,  $2. 
Second  best  cock,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Murray,  Sacramento,  $1. 
Best  and  2nd  best  hens  and  best  cockerel,  French  Bros.,  Stockton, 

Second  best  cockerel,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Murray,  Sacramento,  $1. 

Best  pullet,  French  Bros.,  Stockton,  $2. 

Second  best  pullet,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Murray,  Sacramento,  $1. 

Best  breeding  pen,  French  Bros.,  Stockton,  $B. 

Second  best  breeding  pen,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Murray,  Sacramento,  $4. 
WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Best  and  2nd  best  cocks  and  best  atfd  2nd  best  hens,  French  Bros 
Stockton,  $6. 

Best  cockerel,  F.  P.  Lowell,  Sacramento,  $2. 

Second  best  cockerel,  A.  J.  Schmitgen,  Sacramento,  $1. 

Best  pullet,  French  Bros.,  Stockton,  $2. 

Second  best  pullet,  A.  J.  Schmitgen,  Sacramento,  $1. 

Best  breeding  pen,  French  Bros.,  Stockton,  $6. 

Second  best  breeding  pen.  Reliance  Poultry  Farm,  Stockton,  $4. 
BUFF  LEGHORNS. 

Best  cock,  best  and  2nd  best  hen  and  best  cockerel,  Mrs.  F.  H 
Snow,  San  Jose,  $7. 

Second  best  cockerel,  Mrs.  F.  E.  Williams,  San  Jose,  $1. 

Best  pullet,  F.  P.  Lowell,  Sacramento,  $2. 

Second  best  pullet,  Mrs.  F.  E.  Williams,  San  Jose,  $1. 

Best  breeding  pen,  Mrs.  F.  H.  Snow,  San  Jose,  $6. 

Second  best  breeding  pen,  Mrs.  F.  E.  Williams,  San  Jose,  $4. 

ANDALUSIANS. 
Best  and  2d  best  cock  and  best  and  2d  best  hen,  French  Bros. 
Stockton,  $6. 
Best  cockerel,  F.  P.  Lowell.  Sacramento,  $2. 
Best  pullet,  French  Bros.,  Stockton,  $2. 
Second  best  pullet,  F.  P.  Lowell,  Sacramento,  $1. 
Best  breeding  pen,  French  Bros.,  Stockton,  $6. 
Second  best  breeding  pen,  F.  P.  Lowell.  Sacramento,  $4. 

WHITE  FACED  BLACK  SPANISH. 
All  awards  to  P.  P.  Lowell,  Sacramento. 

HOUDANS. 
All  awards  to  J.  P.  Callendine,  Sacramento. 

SILVER  SPANGLED  HAMBURGS. 
All  awards  to  Reliance  Poultry  Farm,  Stockton. 

POLISH. 


JAPANESE  BANTAMS. 
All  awards  to  Mrs.  P.  H.  Snow,  San  .lose,  $6. 

SWEEPSTAKES. 
1st  premium,  French  Bros.,  Stockton,  $15. 
2nd  premium.  Reliance  Poultry  Farm,  Stockton,  $10. 

DRESSED  POnLTRY. 

Best  display  dressed  poultry,  best  pair  dressed  chickens,  turkeys, 
broilers,  ducks,  Mrs.  E.  Shields,  Sacramento,  $14. 

Horticultural  Department. 

APPLES. 

Best  display  apples,  Robert  Williamson,  Sacramento,  $27. 
Best  arranged  exhibit  apples,  Robt.  Williamson,  Sacramento,  $10. 
Best  12  varieties  apples,  Robert  Williamson,  Sacramento,  $5. 
Best  5  varieties  apples,  Robert  Williamson,  Sacramento,  $3. 
Best  packed  box  for  shipment,  Mrs.  E.  Shields,  Sacramento,  $3. 
Best  exhibit  varieties  apples  not  before  exhibited,  Mrs.  M.  S. 
Kerr,  Elk  Grove,  $3. 

PEARS. 

Best  display  pears,  Robert  Williamson,  Sacramento,  $27. 
2nd  best  display  pears,  D.  A.  Jackson,  Sacramento,  $15. 
3rd  best  display  pears,  Mrs.  E.  Shields,  Sacramento,  $10. 
Best  arranged  exhibits,  12  varieties  and  5  varieties,  Robert  Wil- 
liamson, Sacramento,  $18. 

PEACHES. 

Best  display  peaches,  Robert  Williamson,  Sacramento,  $27. 
2nd  best  display  peaches,  Mrs.  E.  Shields,  Sacramento,  $15. 
Best  12  varieties,  Robert  Williamson,  Sacramento,  $5. 
Best  5  varieties  and  best  packed  box  for  shipment,  Mrs.  E.  Shields , 
Sacramento.  $6. 

Best  exhibit  varieties  not  before  exhibited,  E.  B.  Beeclier, 
Auburn,  $3. 

NECTARINES. 

Best  display  nectarines,  Robert  Williamson,  Sacramento,  $27. 
and  best  display  nectarines,  D.  A.  Jackson,  Wooiland,  $15. 
Best  arranged  exhibit  and  best  5  varieties,  Robert  Williamson, 
Sacramento,  $13. 

PL0MS  AND  PRUNES. 

Best  display  plums  and  prunes,  Robert  Williamson,  Sacra- 
mento, $27. 

2nd  best  display  plums  and  prunes,  Mrs.  E.  Shields,  Sacra- 
mento, $15. 

Best  arranged  exhibit  and  best  12  varieties,  Robert  Williamson, 
Sacramento,  $15. 
Best  packed  box  for  shipment,  Mrs.  E.  Shields,  Sacramento,  $3. 

PIGS. 

Best  display  figs,  Robert  Williamson,  Sacramento,  $10. 

2nd  best  display  flgs,  E.  B.  Beecher,  Auburn,  $5. 

Best  exhibit  by  one  person,  Robert  Williamson,  Sacramento,  $5. 

OLIVES. 

Most  meritorious  exhibit  and  best  exhibit  pickled  ripe,  Robert 
Williamson,  Sacramento,  $27. 

OILS. 

Best  exhibit  castor  oil,  Pacihc  Oil  and  Lead  Works,  San  Fran- 
cisco, $5. 

Best  exhibit  linseed  oil.  Pacitlc  Oil  and  Lead  Works,  San  Fran- 
cisco, silver  medal  and  $2. ,50. 


NUTS. 

Most  meritorious  exhibit  cultivated  nuts. 


$2. 


E.  B.  Beecher,  Auburn, 


Best  cock,  hen  and  cockerel.  Mis.  F.  H.  Snow,  San  Jose,  $6. 

Second  best  cockerel,  best  pullet  and  best  breeding  pen.  Reliance 
Poultry  Farm,  Stockton,  $9. 

Second  best  breeding  pen,  Mrs.  F.  H,  Snow,  San  Jose,  $4. 

Best  cockerel,  2d  best  cockerel  and  best  pullet  (Golden),  Mrs.  F.  E. 
Williams,  San  Jose,  $5. 

WYANDOTTES. 
Best  Cock,  French  Bros.,  San  Jose.  Cal.,  $2. 
Second  best  cock  and  best  hen,  C.  W.  Eldred,  Sacramento,  $3. 
Second  best  hen,  French  Bros  ,  Stockton,  $1. 
Best  cockerel,  C.  W.  Eldred,  Sacramento,  $2. 
Best  breeding  pen,  French  Bros.,  Stockton,  $6. 
Second  best  breeding  pen,  C.  W.  Eldred,  Sacramento,  $4. 

WHITE  MINORCAS. 
Best  cock.  Reliance  Poultry  Farm,  Stockton,  $2. 
Second  best  cock  aud  best  hen,  French  Bros.,  Stockton,  $3. 
Second  best  hen.  Reliance  Poultry  Farm,  Stockton,  $1. 
Best  and  2d  best  cockerel  and  best  and  2d  best  pullet,  French 
Bros.,  Stockion,  $6. 
Best  breeding  pen.  Reliance  Poultry  Farm,  Stockton,  $6. 
Second  best  breeding  pen,  French  Bros.,  Stockton,  $4. 

BLACK  MINORCAS. 

Best  cock.  Reliance  Poultry  Farm,  Stockton.  $2. 

Second  best  cock,  F.  P.  Lowell,  Sacramento,  $1. 

Best  hen.  Reliance  Poultry  Farm,  Stockton,  $2. 

Second  best  hen,  F.  P.  Lowell,  Sacramento,  $1. 

Best  cockerel.  Reliance  Poultry  Farm,  Stockton,  $2. 

Second  best  cockerel,  French  Bros.,  Stockton,  $1. 

Best  pullet.  Reliance  Poultry  Farm,  Stocktou,  $2. 

Second  best  pullet,  French  Bros.,  Stockton,  $1. 

Best  breeding  pen.  Reliance  Poultry  Farm,  Stockton,  $6. 

Second  best  breeding  pen,  F.  P.  Lowell,  Sacramento,  $4. 

RED  PYLE  GAMES. 

Best  and  2d  best  hen,  H.  J.  Moddison,  Sacramento,  $3. 

SEABRIGHT  BANTAMS. 

Best  hen,  Mrs.  F.  H.  Snow,  San  Jose,  $2. 

GAME  BANTAMS. 

Best  cock,  French  Bros.,  Stockton,  $2. 

2nd  best  cock,  Mrs.  F.  H.  Snow,  San  Jose,  $1. 

Best  hen,  French  Bros.,  Stockton,  $2. 

2nd  best  hen,  Mrs.  F.  H.  Snow,  San  Jose,  $1. 

Best  breeding  pen,  French  Bros.,  Stockton,  $6. 

2nd  best  breeding  pen,  Mrs.  F.  H.  Snow,  San  Jose,  $4. 

TURKEYS. 

Best  pair  bronze  turkeys,  W.  Thomas,  Lockford,  $10. 
2nd  best  pair  bronze  turkeys,  French  Bros.,  Stockton,  $5. 
Best  pair  Narraganset  turkeys,  French  Bros., Stockton,  $10. 
2nd  best  pair  Narragausett  turkeys.  Reliance  Poultry  Farm, 
Stockton,  $5. 

SPECIAL  IN  POULTRY. 
CORNISH  INDIAN  GAMES. 

Best  cock,  French  Bros.,  Stockton,  $2. 

2nd  best  cock,  Mrs.  F.  H.  Snow,  San  Jose,  $1. 

Best  and  2nd  best  hen,  best  cockerel,  best  and  2nd  best  pullet  and 
best  breeding  pen,  Brench  Bros.,  Stockton,  $14. 

JAPANESE  GAMES. 

All  awards  to  Mrs.  F.  H.  Snow,  San  Jose,  96. 


Best  and  largest  display  almonds,  Robt.  Williamson,  Sacramento, 
$20. 

Second  best  and  largest  display  almonds  and  best  5  varieties, 
Mrs.  E.  Shields,  Sacramento,  $20. 
Best  exhibit  filberts,  E.  B.  Beecher,  Auburn,  $5. 
Best  exhibit  chestnuts,  Mrs.  E.  Shields,  Sacramento,  $5. 
Second  best  exhibit  chestnuts,  E.  B.  Beecher,  Auburn,  $3. 
Best  exhibit  peanuts,  Mrs.  E.  Shields,  Sacramento,  $5. 

TABLE  GRAPES. 

Best  display  table  grapes,  D.  A.  Jackson,  Woodland,  silver  medal, 
$20. 

Second  best  display  table  grapes,  Robt.  Williamsou,  Sacramento, 
$15. 

Best  12  varieties,  Mrs.  M.  S.  Kerr,  Elk  Grove,  $5. 
Best  5  varieties,  Robt.  Williamson,  Sacramento,  $5. 
Second  bests  varieties,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Odberl,  Sacramento,  $3. 
Best  3  varieties,  Robt.  Williamsou,  Sacramento,  $5. 

DRIED  AND  PRESERVED  FRUITS. 

Best  10  lbs  dried  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  prunes,  apricots, 
Mrs.  E.  Shields,  Sacramento,  $35. 

Best  10  los.  dried  nectarines,  D.  A.  Jackson,  Woodland,  $5. 

Best  general  display  dried  fruits,  Mrs.  E.  Shields,  Sacramento, 
$20. 

Second  best  general  display  dried  fruits,  D.  A.  Jackson,  Wood- 
land, $10. 

RAISINS. 

General  display  raisins  and  best  packed  box  for  shipment,  Mrs. 
M.  J.  Kerr,  Elk  Grove,  $17.50. 

HONEY,  PRESERVES,  PICKLES,  ETC. 

Jams  and  jellies,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Odbert,  Sacramento,  $10. 

Comb  honey,  extracted  honey,  H.  A.  Hill,  Sacramento,  $1.5. 

Fruit  in  glass,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Williamson,  Sacramento,  $10. 

Second,  truit  in  glass,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Odbert,  Sacramento,  $5. 

Raspberry  jelly,  H.  A.  Hill,  Sacrameuto,  $3. 

Currant  jelly,  Mrs.  E  Shields,  Sacrameuto,  $3. 

Second,  currant  jelly,  H.  A.  Hill,  Sacramento,  $2. 

Blackberry  jelly.  Mrs.  M.  E.  Williamson,  Sacramento,  $3. 

Second  blackberry  jelly,  first  strawberry  jelly,  Mrs.  E.  Shields. 
Sacramento,  $5. 

Second  strawberay  jelly,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Odbert,  Sacramento,  $2. 

Quince  jelly,  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Kerr,  Elk  Grove,  $3. 

Second  quince  jelly,  H.  A.  Hill.  Sacramento,  $2. 

Guava  jelly  and  loquart  jelly,  H.  A.  Hill,  Sacramento,  $6. 

Second  loquart  jelly,  Hrst  orange  jelly,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Odbert.  Sacra- 
mento, $6. 

Second  orange  jelly,  S.  E.  Moore,  Freeport,  $2. 
Lemon  jelly,  H.  A.  Hill,  Sacramento,  *3. 
Blackberry  jam,  Mrs.  M.  S.  Kerr,  Elk  Grove,  $3. 
Second  blackberry  jam,  Mrs.  E.  Shields,  Sacramento,  $2. 
Raspberry  jam,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Odbert,  Sacramento,  $3. 
Second  raspberry  jam,  orange  marmalade,  H.  A.  Hill,  Sacramento, 
$5 

Pickles,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Odbert,  Sacramento,  $3 

Second  pickles,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Williamson,  Sacramento,  $2. 

Brandied  peaches,  Mrs.  E.  Shields,  Sacramento,  $3. 

Second  brandied  peaches,  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Kerr,  Elk  Grove,  $2. 

Grape  syrup,  H.  A.  Hill,  Sacramento,  $5. 

Best  arranged  county  exhibit,  Sacramento  county,  $250. 

Best  arranged  exhibit  by  grower  and  best  arianged  exhibit  of 
citrus  fruit,  Robt.  Williamsou,  Sacramento,  $100. 

Best  meritorious  exhibit,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Williamsou,  Sacramento,  $35. 

Best  exhibit  of  preserved  fruit,  Sacramento  Packing  and  Drying 
Co.,  Sacramento,  diploma. 

Special  prize,  S.  E.  Moore,  Sacramento,  $15. 

Vlticultural  Uepartmeut. 

Best  grape  brandy  2  and  3  years  old,  B.  K.  Block  &  Co.,  Sacramen 
to,  $35. 

Best  general  display  California  wines,  B.  K  Block  &  Co.,  Sacra- 
mento, silver  medal,  $25. 

Best  white  wine  2  years  old,  Sauturue  type,  Wetmore,  Bowen &Co., 
Livermore,  $20. 

Best  claret  wine  2  years  old,  J.  L.  Beard,  Centerville,  $20. 

Best  red  wine.  Burgundy  type,  Wetmore,  Bowen  &  Co.,  Livermore, 
$10. 

Best  California  port,  J.  L.  Beard,  Centerville,  $20. 
Best  California  sherry  and  angelica,  B.  K.  Block  &  Co.,  Sacramen- 
to, $40. 

Best  California  champagne,  Paul  Musson,  San  Jose,  silver  medal, 
$7.50 

Best  display  wine  grapes,  Wetmore,  Bowen  &  Co.,  Livermore,  $7.60. 

Muscat,  J.  L.  Beard,  Centerville,  silver  medal. 

Golden  Ceasselas,  J.  L.  Beard,  Centerville,  diploma. 

Most  meritorious  exhibit,  Wetmore,  Bowen  &  Co.,  Livermore. 

Agricultural  Department. 

FARM  PRODUCTS. 
Most  extensive  farm  exhibit,  Mrs.  E.  Shields,  Sacramento,  $100. 
2nd  most  extensive  farm  exhibit,  J.  W.  Barrett,  Sacramento,  $50. 
California  cotton,  California  Cotton  Mills,  East  Oakland,  $10. 

FLOUR  AND  GRAIN. 

Best  Australian  wheat,  Chile  wheat.  White  Club  wheat,  Chevalier 
barley,  wheat  In  ear  or  head,  Mrs.  E.  Shields,  Sacramento,  $25. 
Best  sample  hops,  S.  Flint,  Sacramento,  $2. 
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Best  sarU  yellow  corn,  Mrs.  E.  Shields,  Sacramento,  *3. 
He.st  exhlhit  garden  seeds,  J.  W.  Ilarrett,  Sacramento,  110. 
Bi-st  aud  larpesl  display  of  grain  in  sbfiif,  Mrs.  K.  .Shields.  Sacra- 
mento, k'Jti- 

vkgetahi.es,  koot.s,  etc. 

Best  red  and  white  potatoes,  potatoes  of  any  other  variety,  great- 
est potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  parsnips,  carrots,  turnip  beet,  J.  VV. 
Barrett,  Saeriimento.  til. 

Best  tomatoes.  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Kerr,  Elk  Orove.ti. 

Best  dnim-lii  ad  and  red  Dutch  cabbage,  caulitlower,  lettuce,  red, 
yellow  and  while  onions,  J.  W.  Barrett,  .Sacramento,  t\4. 

Best  peijpiTs  for  picl<ling.  Mrs.  E.  Shields,  Sacramento,  $2. 

Best  roots  ol  salsify,  celery,  marrow  and  Hubbard  squash,  J.  W. 
Barrett,  Sacramento,  $t(. 

Hi-st  crooltnecls  s(juash.  Mrs.  M.  E.  William.son,  Sacramento,  $2. 

Best  and  largest  pumpkin,  Mrs.  E.  Shields,  ,Sacramento,  $2. 

lii'st  dozen  sweet  corn,  and  mountain  sweet  watermelon,  Mrs.  M. 
E.  Williamson,  Sacramento,  ^4. 

Best  cantaloupes  and  muskmelons,  H.  A.  Hill,  Sacramento,  W. 

Best  cucumbers  atid  lima  beans.  .1.  \V.  Barrett,  Sacramento,  $4. 

Bi-st  while  beans,  II.  A  Hill.  .Sacramento,  li2. 

Best  kidnt  y  bush  bi  ans.  Mrs.  M.  E.  Williamson,  Sacramento,  $2. 
Best  poll-  lieans,  .1.  W.  Barrett,  .Sacramento.  42. 
Best  Held  beans.  H.A.  Hill,  Sacramento,  t2. 

Best  gherkin  cucumbers,  and  purple  egg  plant,  J.  W.  Barrett, 
Sacramento,  $4. 

FI.nWERS.  KTl'. 

Most  attractive  exhibit.  Bell  Conservatory  Co.,  Sacramento,  tW. 
Best  flowering  plants,  Hugh  McWllUams,  Sacramento.  *!.'>. 
Best  ornamental  foliage  plants,  Bell  Conservab  rv  t'o  .  Siicramen- 
to.  $1.5. 

Best  cut  (lowers,  Sacramento,  IKS. 

Best  new  and  rare  plants,  Sacramento,  |I5. 

Best  display  of  coleur  and  roses  Hugh  McWllliams,  Sacrauii'nto, 
$20. 

lii'St  display  of  fuchsias,  Bell  Conservatory  Co.,  Sacramento,  $1(1. 
Best  display  of  tuberoses  and  pinks,  Hugh  McWllliams,  Sacra- 
mento, i'JM. 

lii  si  display  of  ferns  and  bouquets.  Bell  Conservatory  Co.,  Sacra- 
mento. i-M. 

Best  iilauts  for  greenhouses,  Hugh  McWllliams.  Sacramento,  .tiO. 
Best  liaoging  basket.  Bell  Conservatory  Co..  Sacramento,  iM. 
Best  cut  flowers  specially  arranged,  Hugh  McWilllams,  Sacra- 
m-^ntii.  tih. 

2ud  best  cut  flowers  specially  arranged,  Bell  Conservatory  Co.. 
Sacramento,  $15. 

Dairy  Products.  Etc. 

Best  cheese  1  year  old  and  over.  Mrs.  E.  Shields,  Sacramento. 
Best  cheese  under  1  year,  and  best  and  largest  display  of  cheese, 
E  I  Arthur.  Sacramento. 
Best  cured  ham.  bacon  and  lanl,  Mrs.  E.  Shields,  Sacramento,  $10. 
Best  tirkin  butler,  John  Hanlon,  Cosumnes,  $.S. 

MiHcellaneouH. 

Best  exhibit  of  hops,  corn,  watermelons,  G.  T.  Hennagan,  Wood 
land,  .^15. 

Best  meritorious  exhibit.  Bell  Conservatory  Co.,  Sacramento,  $35. 

GOLD  MEDALS. 

Best  display  of  thoroughbred  horses,  Mrs.  W.  M.  Murray,  Sacra- 
m';nto. 

Best  display  of  standard  trotting  horses,  C.  A.  Durtee,  Los  An- 
geles. 

Best  display  of  live  stock  other  than  horses— Hereford  cattle,  A. 
Hellbron  &  Bros.,  Sacramento. 


HORTICULTURE. 

Walnut  Growing  at  the  South. 

We  alluded  last  week  to  the  movement  to  e.\tend 
the  co-operative  plan  amoni^  the  Madeira  nutf^rowers 
of  the  southern  counties.  At  the  convention  in  Los 
Anfjeles,  when  this  action  was  taken,  there  was  a 
discussion  of  cultural  points  which  are  of  interest  to 
all  walnut  growers,  and  the  Riirnl  ('(lUforniam^riuts 
notes  of  this  discussion.  We  shall  make  selection 
therefrom: 

Soilx  for  till-  Will  nut. — Touching  soils,  the  concen 
sus  of  opinion  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  a  rich,  deep 
sandy  loam,  affording  gt)od  drainage  and  from  1(J  to 
18  feet  to  surface  water.  Irrigation  is  a  matter  so 
closely  allied  to  the  soil  that  it  may  be  considered  in 
the  same  paragraph.  It,  however,  elicited  opposite 
opinions.  Major  Honebrake  of  I^os  Angeles,  who 
has  a  walnut  grove  in  San  Diego  county,  said  that 
the  soil  on  which  his  walnuts  were  growing  was 
principally  adobe,  and  that  he  irrigated  copiously; 
and  while  his  soil  might  not  be  so  well  adajited  to 
walnut  growing  as  that  of  other  ])arts  of  southern 
California,  he  claimed  that  he  could  raise  just  as  fine 
walnuts  as  they  could  at  Rivera,  and  he  attributed 
their  excellence  largely  to  irrigation.  Formerly  he 
adopted  surface  irrigation,  but  he  found  that  this 
was  prejudicial  to  the  trees  on  the  high  lands,  as  the 
water  washed  away  all  the  tine  dirt  from  around  the 
surfact;  roots  to  the  valley  below.  He  therefore  sub- 
stituted irrigation  by  squares  and  in  this  way  pre- 
vented the  wash.  He  has  nearly  one  hundred  acres 
in  walnuts,  running  from  thirty  acres  planted  this 
season,  to  trees  that  are  nineteen  years  old.  The 
nineteen-year-old  trees  are  hard  shells,  the  balance 
are  soft  shells.  In  answer  to  questions,  he  said  that 
the  water  would  average  about  fifteen  feet  from  the 
surface,  irrigated  three  times  a  sea,son,  and  hti  had 
observed  that  the  trees  of  his  neighbors,  who  did  not 
irrigate  as  plentifully  as  he,  did  not  do  so  well  as  his, 
neither  looking  so  well  nor  did  they  yield  such  bounti- 
ful crops. 

Mr.  I  tussell  Heath  of  Carpenteria  took  direct  issue 
with  Major  Honebrake.  He  said  adobe  soil  is  one  of 
the  best  and  strongest  .soils  in  the  world,  but  his  ex- 
perience taught  him  that  a  deep,  sandy  loam  is  still 
better  so  long  as  the  water  is  not  too  near  the  roots 
of  the  tree.  When,  in  isr)8  and  IHoK,  he  cleared  the 
oaks  off  his  ranch,  there  was  no  water  nearer  than 
sixteen  feet  of  the  surface.  After  the  oak  trees  had 
been  cleared  off,  he  noticed,  on  examination,  that  the 
water  was  rising  in  the  ground,  and  that  at  the 
present  time  it  is  nearer  the  surface  than  it  had  ever 
been  before.  This  f:ict,  as  he  stated,  is  a  detriment 
to  successful  walnut  culture.  He  cited  a  case  where 
a  few  years  ago  he  noticed  that  some  of  his  twenty- 
five  3'ear  old  trees  were  showing  signs  of  decay  at 
the  top.  He  had  all  the  dead  tops  cut  off,  but  the 
next  year  the  same  branches  began  to  die  farther 


back.  After  three  years  of  cutting  back,  he  realized 
that  he  was  not  saving  the  tree,  so  he  started  to  ex- 
amine the  other  end  of  it — the  roots.  He  had  his 
workmen  dig  down  in  a  circle  about  some  of  the 
trees,  and  in  every  case,  at  a  depth  of  about  ten 
feet,  he  found  the  tap  root  in  water,  and  the  tip  of 
the  taj)  root  dead.  The  tree  was  dying  from  both 
ends  at  the  same  time,  and,  as  he  said,  twenty-five 
acres  of  walnuts  that  were  paying  him  a  princely 
revenue  had  to  be  dug  up  and  converted  into  fire 
wood.  He  said  that,  if  Major  Bonebrake  pursues  his 
present  system  of  irrigation,  it  would  only  be  a 
matter  of  time  when  he  would  lose  every  tree  on  his 
ranch. 

Mr.  Kellogg  thinks  a  rich  alluvial  soil,  with  a 
slight  mixture  of  adobe,  with  water  about  fifteen 
fet^t  from  the  surface,  is  exactly  the  soil  for  the 
English  walnut.  A  soil  that  will  grow  corn,  beans 
and  squash  is  best  for  the  walnut.  With  water  fif- 
teen feet  from  the  surface,  it  is  not  necessary  to  ir- 
rigate, ordinarily. 

Vdi  iilltx  i)f  llii  Wiilitiil. — Col.  Heath,  in  contrasting 
the  relative  merits  of  the  hard  shell  and  soft  shell, 
unhesitatingly  gave  the  preference  to  the  hard  shell. 
He  said  the  soft  shell  was  a  short-lived  tree  as  com- 
pared with  the  other,  and  he  attributed  its  short 
career  largely  to  irrigation.  He  cited  the  life  of  the 
walnut  with  500  to  (JOO  years  of  age  in  France,  Italy, 
Spain,  l*ersia.  and  other  countries  with  its  compar- 
atively short  life  here,  and  then  went  on  to  say  that 
the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  were  wise  enough 
to  leave  a  good  thing  alone  and  not  force  the  growth 
of  the  tree  beyond  its  natural  capabilities. 

Mr.  Kellogg  said  that  almost  everyone  seemed  to 
be  of  the  opinion  that  the  soft  shell  walnut  is  the 
best.  There  are  two  kinds  of  soft  shell,  the  one 
called  the  regular  soft  shell,  generally  known  as  the 
paper  shell,  and  the  improved  soft  shell.  He  could 
not  account  for  this  latter  variety  except  on  the 
theory  that  the  pollen  of  the  soft  shell  while  in  blos- 
som was  blown  into  the  blossom  of  the  hard  shell,  or 
vice  versa.  This  improved  soft  shell  is  a  very  strong 
and  thrifty  grower,  mych  stronger  than  either  the 
hard  shell  or  the  paper  shell.  It  begins  bearing  at 
an  earlier  age  and  bears  much  larger  quantities  of 
nuts  than  either  of  these.  They  were  planted  when 
two  years  old,  and  at  eight  years  averaged  64 
pounds  of  nuts  to  the  tree.  Some  had  as  high  as 
ir)0  pounds  of  nuts  on  a  tree.  The  nuts  fall  out  at 
least  a  week  or  two  earlier  than  the  other  varieties. 
The  hulls  never  cling  to  the  nuts;  the  color  is  bright, 
and  the  hulls  do  not  stain  the  nuts.  They  weigh 
more  than  the  other  nuts,  and  command  a  higher 
price,  and  are  the  largest  walnuts  grown.  He 
never  had  a  failure  with  his  trees,  and  this  year 
they  are  laden  to  the  tips. 

Ifisioiiriif. — Some  interesting  data  was  learned 
touching  on  the  subject  of  the  first  trees  planted  in 
this  State,  ("ol.  Heath  intimated  that  his  trees 
were  among  the  oldest  extant  except  those  planted 
by  the  Mission  fathers.  To  this  statement  Frank  E. 
Kellogg  arose  to  make  a  correction,  stating  that  his 
father  had  planted  a  number  of  walnut  trees  in  Xapa 
county  as  early  as  1S46,  and  which  were  in  full  bear- 
ing at  the  time  Col.  Heath  planted  his  out  in  Santa 
Barbara  county.  In  reply  Col.  Heath  said  he  was 
glad  to  be  corrected. 

MiirL-iiIiifi,  ftr. — Mrs.  Strong  of  Whittier  advocated 
the  use  of  proper  fertilizers  for  walnut  orchards, 
urging  that  constant  cropping  must  necessarily  im- 
poverish the  soil.  Another  point  advanced  was  the 
brands  used.  The  walnut  in  commerce  is  known  as 
the  Engli.sh  walnut,  and  as  such  has  a  value  over 
"fancy"  or  "choice"  walnuts,  and  since  this  is  true, 
why  not  call  our  walnuts  "English"  and  enjoy  the 
added  prestige  that  the  name  implies?  Mrs.  Strong 
is  also  opposed  to  the  practice  of  planting  annual  or 
cultivated  crops  between  the  rows  of  trees,  as  such 
crops  rob  the  soil  of  plant  food  required  by  the  trees. 
Nitrogen  producing  plants,  such  as  clovers,  etc.,  to 
plow  under  as  green  manure  were  recommended 
instead.  Another  point  made  touched  on  cleaning 
the  nuts  by  some  method  other  than  sulphuring,  as 
the  latter  method  deteriorated  their  keeping  quali- 
ties. While  in  Chicago  she  had  learned  of  nuts  sul- 
phured in  October  to  be  nearly  worthless  by  the 
following  January. 


Pure  Yeasts  for  Wine  Fermentations. 


We  alluded  recently  to  the  distribution  of  pure 
yeasts  obtained  by  the  University  P^xperiment  Sta- 
tion from  l">ance  for  trial  in  California  wineries  this 
season.  Mr.  F.  T.  Bioletti,  who  has  this  special 
work  in  charge  under  direction  of  Prof.  Hilgaj-d, 
writes  very  interestingly,  concerning  this  recent 
phase  of  wine  making,  in  the  Cull.  It  will  be  seen 
that  this  is  another  of  the  ways  in  which  modern 
germ-culture  is  involved  in  industrial  practices,  and 
that  in  alcoholic  fermentations  as  well  as  in  milk 
fermentations  there  is  much  to  be  gained  by  promo- 
ting benign  fungi  and  bacteria,  and  preventing  the 
access  of  the  other  class. 

What  thf;  Brewern  [lave  Done  With   Germs. — The 


brewers  have  long  recognized  the  importance  of 
proper  choice  of  yeast  to  insure  the  quality  of  th 
beer  made,  and  since  the  investigations  of  C.  Hansen 
of  Carlsberg,  Denmark,  all  the  best  beers  of  Europe 
are  made  by  the  use  of  his  pure  ferments. 

Yeasts,  as  is  well  known,  are  species  of  fungus 
and  consist  of  minute  roundish  cells  so  small  that  it 
would  take  500,000,000,000  of  them  to  fill  a  vesse' 
one  inch  cube.     These  cells  produce  by  budding  and 
when  growing  in  an  acid,  saccharine  fluid,  such  aa 
beer  wort  or  grape  must,  produce  the  phenomenon, 
of  fermentation  and  are  therefore  often  known  asi 
ferments.    Yeast  as  often  seen  is  a  cloudy,  frothy] 
liquid,  which,  when  examined  under  the  microscopeJ 
shows  the  roundish,  unicellular  ferments  floating  i 
the  liquid,  either  singly  or  in  clusters  of  two  o 
three.    Most  of  the  yeasts  used  in  the  manufactur 
of  beer  and  all  until  late  years  of  the  yeasts  used  b 
wine  makers  consist  not  of  one  variety  but  of  several 
varieties  or  species  of  ferments. 

Some  of  these  varieties  are  u.seful  in  varying  de 
grees  and  some  are  harmful,  and  the  great  service 
which  Hansen  has  done  to  the  brewing  industry  and 
indirectly  to  wine  making  is  to  have  made  a  thor- 
ough study  of  these  ferments  and  thereby  settled 
which  are  harmful  and  which  beneficial,  and  also  to 
have  chosen  and  separated  out  the  best  varieties. 
These  varieties  are  now  produced  in  large  quantities 
and  sent  all  over  I^urope,  where  they  are  known 
Hansen's  No.  1  and  Hansen's  No.  2.  One  is  especi- 
ally useful  for  the  production  of  export  beer  and  the 
other  of  beer  for  quick  consumption. 

J'ltif  Y<  list  for  Willi'  Miihfis. — The  ferment  of  beer 
is  known  to  botanists  (for  yeast  is  a  plant)  by  the 
name  of  Siiccliiiriitiii/ris  (I  n  i  i.sii.  Wine  veast  resem- 
bles it  closely  in  form,  but  differs  notably  in  tb 
quality  of  its  products.  It  is  known  as  Sunha- 
n/mynx  i  llii/m/iih  itx. 

There  are  dozens  of  varieties  of  wine  yeast,  o 
hundreds,  if  we  are  to  believe  Marx  and  other  inves- 
tigators, and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  some 
of  these,  if  not  harmful,  are  at  least  less  useful  than 
others. 

Given  the  same  amount  of  care,  skill  and  goo" 
luck,  the  quality  of  a  wine  is  generally  supposed  to 
depend  on  two  things,  viz  ,  the  quality  of  the  grape 
and  the  location  of  the  vineyard.    However,  we 
must  add  another  factor — the  variety  and  purity  of 
the  yeast.    The  investigations  and  experiments  of 
Reitsch,  Martinand,  .Tacqueniin  and  others  leave  no 
doubt  of  the  great  infiuence  of  the  use  of  certain 
kinds  of  yeast  on  the  (luality  of  the  resulting  wine. 
It  may  be  said  to  have  been  distinctly  proven  that 
by  the  use  of  pure  and  selected  yeast  wines  can  be 
greatly  improved  in  clearness,  alcoholic  strength, 
cleanness  of  taste  and  in  quality  generally.  Whether 
the  further  claim  of  the  most  ardent  atlvucates  o 
pure  yeasts,  viz.,  that  by  the  use  of  appropria" 
kinds  and  character,  as  for  instance  that  of  "  Vi 
de  Bordeaux,"  Champagne,  Burgundy,  etc.,  can  be 
produced  with  a  neutral  grape  may  be  considered  as 
yet  problematic.    However  this  may  be,  the  use  p 
.Jacquemin's  pure,  selected  yeasts  is  an  assured  suc- 
cess, for,  whereas  in  1891  only  a  few  wine  makers 
experimented  with  them,  in  1^!I4  thousands  of  win 
makers  all  over  France  used  them  on  an  industria 
scale. 

.1  Fniii/i  Viiixi  /''/(-/on/.— Jacquemin  has  established 
a  laboratory,  which  he  calls  "  fj'lnstitute  la  Claire," 
in  the  Jura  mountains  of  Eastern  France  at  an  alti- 
tude of  more  than  HOOO  feet.  Here,  in  an  atmosphere 
free  of  germs,  he  selects  the  yeasts  of  all  the  fines' 
vintages  of  France  and  other  countries,  frees  them 
from  all  foreign  and  injurious  organisms,  and  final! 
cultivates  them  in  a  perfectly  pure  state  and  sends 
them  in  large  quantities  all  over  France  and  to  othe 
vine  growing  countries.  He  supplies  the  speci 
ferment  of  Sauterne,  Chianti,  Johannisberg;  you  ca 
obtain  from  him  ferments  which  will  produce  the 
maximum  amount  of  alcohol  from  a  given  amount  of 
sugar;  ferments  for  hot  countries,  for  cold  countries; 
ferments  for  cider,  for  perry,  for  honey  wine — all 
supposed  to  difi'er  in  some  way  and  to  be  appr 
priate  for  different  uses. 

Whether  all  that  is  claimed  for  these  yeasts  ' 
true  or  not,  they  are  all  certainly  pure,  and,  as 
such,  of  the  greatest  value  in  the  production  ofj 
good,  sound  wine.    Many  wine  makers  consider  tha^ 
by  the  use  of  these  pure  yeasts  they  have  improve 
their  product  by  from  10  to  50  per  cent.    This  caq 
be  readily  credited  when  we  consider  the  ordinary 
process  of  wine  making.    When  the  grapes  ari 
brought  to  the  winery  the  skins  and,  still  more,  the] 
stems  are  covered  with  the  spores  of  a  multitude  oF 
ferments,  molds  and  bacteria,  all  of  which  enter 
into  the  race  for  precedence — fair  field  and  no  favor. 
The  race  is  to  the  strong,  and  the  strong  is  thai 
organism  most  suited  to  the  conditions,  but  not  nec-| 
essarily  most  suited  to  the  end  in  view,  viz.,  the  pro 
duction  of  a  thorough  alcoholic  fermentation. 

Willi  Willi'  (,'iiis  Wrong.  —  As  a  rule,  the  first  fer-J 
mentation  is  caused  principally  by  the  iSnrriiiiniini/tyt 
iijiifiiliihi.i,  11  small  alcoholic  ferment  which  does  no 
great  hai-m  except  that  it  uses  up  more  sugar  in  the 
production  of  a  certain  amount  of  alcohol  than  does 
the  proper  wine  ferment.  The  apiculate  yeast,  be- 
ing paralyzed  by  2  or  8  per  cent  of  alcohol,  soon  gives 
way  to  the  genuine  wine  yeast,  which,  in  the  most 
favorable  cases,  carries  on  the  fermentation  to  dry- 
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ess.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the  molds  and 
acteria  have  been  developing,  and,  if  anything  hap- 
ens  to  check  the  action  of  the  wine  yeast,  they  take 
ossession  and  give  us  various  varieties  of  milk  sour, 
louscy  and  pricked  wines. 

All  these  organisms  have  two  well-marked  forms, 
'hieh  may  be  called  the  active  and  the  inactive. 
Vhen  in  the  former  state  they  commence  operations 
he  moment  they  come  in  contact  with  the  must; 
/hen  in  the  latter  they  do  not  commence  active 
rork  for  hours  and  sometimes  days  after  being 
ilaced  in  the  liquid.  Most  of  the  yeasts,  molds  and 
acteria  exists  in  grapes  in  the  resting-spore  or 
lactive  state,  as  we  see  by  the  length  of  time  which 
he  first  crush  of  grapes  takes  in  starting  to  fer- 
nent.  Now  the  practical  application  of  the  method 
if  fermenting  with  pui-e  yeasts  depends  on  the  fact 
hat  they  are  put  into  the  must  in  full  activity.  In 
his  way  they  take  complete  possession  of  the  fer- 
nenting  mass  before  the  "wild  yeasts"  and  injurious 
irganisms  have  awakened  from  their  comatose  con- 
litiou.  We  thus  obtain  a  good,  clean  fermentation, 
,nd  avoid  the  production  of  those  unpleasant  odors 
,nd  tastes  which  the  undesirable  organisms  present 
isually  communicate  in  a  more  or  less  marked 
legree. 

7'/t<'  French  Ycaxts  in  Cnliff, mid. —'Next  year  the 
igricultural  experiment  station  of  Berkeley  will 
loubtless  be  in  a  position  to  supply  these  ferments 
o  a  much  larger  number  of  wine  makers.  In  the 
nean while  an  excellent  method,  practiced  already 
n  some  cellars,  by  which  some  of  the  advantages  of 
jure  yeasis  may  be  obtained,  is  the  following; 
Choose  from  the  cleanest  grapes  in  the  vineyard 
-hose  having  loose  bunches  and  perfect  berries,  and 
incontaminated  by  road  dust,  enough  to  fill  a  small 
r&t.  Let  these  start  to  ferment  naturally,  and 
vhen  in  full  fermentation  use  the  wine  to  start  other 
/ats,  putting  several  bucketfuls  into  each  and  taking 
;are  to  distribute  it  equally  through  all  parts  of  the 
/at.  After  this  the  yeast  can  be  started  from  the 
nost  actively  fermenting  vat  previously  filled,  being 
;areful  to  avoid  using  yeast  from  vats  containing 
grapes  of  poor  quality. 


Malaga   Raisin  Industry  Declining. 

The  day  of  the  Malaga  grape  has  passed  forever, 
rwcnty-five  yeai's  ago  1,200,000  boxes  of  raisins  were 
shipped  from  that  Spanish  province  to  the  United 
States.  Last  year  the  shipment  was  only  31,734 
aoxes.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  2()4, 000  acres 
were  under  cultivation  in  grapes;  now  not  more  than 
30,000  are  free  from  the  dreaded  phylloxera;  100,000 
acres  of  vines  have  been  partly  destroyed  and  100,000 
acres  are  wholly  ruined.  Twenty-five  varieties  have 
entirely  disappeared. 

Such  is  the  dismal  statement  communicated  by  U. 
S.  Consul  David  N.  Burke  to  the  department  of  state 
at  Washington.  The  vine-growing  industry  of 
Malaga,  which  dates  back  to  the  time  when  Spain 
was  a  province  of  Rome,  is  a  complete  wreck.  What 
the  phylloxera  insect  has  failed  to  accomplish  toward 
its  ruin  has  been  done  by  the  rivalry  of  the  vineyards 
of  California.  Few  of  the  grapes  of  Malaga  are  now 
exported,  and  none  of  them  are  sent  to  the  United 
States.  This  is  a  pity,  for  the  raisins  of  climate  and 
soil  are  the  finest  in  the  world.  An  American  variety 
of  vine  called  the"riparia"  was  introduced  about 
five  years  ago,  and  has  proved  capable  of  withstand- 
ing the  phylloxera  to  some  extent.  It  is  employed 
by  grafting  the  famous  "muscatel  "  upon  the  root  of 
the  riparia,  says  the  St.  Louis  (llohc-Dcmocnti . 

The  culture  of  the  vine  in  Malaga  is  by  no  means 
scientific.  In  fact,  the  methods  adopted  are  very 
primitive,  and  nothing  has  been  done  to  stop  he  in- 
sect plague.  The  phylloxera  bug  has  gone  on  de- 
stroying vineyard  after  vinyai-d  until  the  acreage  of 
healthy  vines  is  now  only  about  one-fourth  of  what  it 
was  25  years  ago.  But  for  the  introduction  of  the 
American  riparia,  grape  growing  in  the  province 
would  be  at  as  end  and  raisin  making  would  have 
practically  disappeared. 

Alnu  i  id  Gnipi  x. — Almeria,  in  the  same  consular  dis- 
trict, ships  large  quantities  of  grapes  to  the  United 
States  annually.  Only  the  very  best  quality  is  sent 
to  this  country.  These  grapes  are  remarkable  for 
their  "keeping"  quality,  on  account  of  which  they 
command  exceptional  prices  in  New  York  and  else- 
where. Almeria  vines  grown  in  Malaga  produce  a 
grape  that  will  not  keep  as  well  as  if  grown  in 
Almeria.  Oddly  enough,  the  Almeria  grapes  do  not 
keep  e<iually  well  in  all  years.  In  1894  the  crop  kept 
much  better  than  in  1893.  Nobody  can  tell  exactly 
why  this  should  be  the  case.  Phylloxera  has  done 
great  damage  in  Almeria  also. 

The  tens  of  thousands  of  barrels  of  grapes  shipped 
from  Almeria  annually  to  the  United  States,  England, 
Franco  and  Germany  are  grown  by  small  farmers  on 
more  patches  of  land.  There  are  few  large  vineyards. 
Hundreds  of  farmers  take  to  market  as  the  product 
of  their  patches  only  a  few  barrels  each — their  entire 
crop. 

The  receipts  of  Almeria  grapes  in  the  United  States 
last  season  amounted  to  about  125,000  barrels,  and 


the  average  prices  obtained  were  highly  satisfactory 
to  shippers.  From  all  accounts  about  the  same 
quantity  may  be  expected  this  year. 

There  is  always  a  certain  demand  for  these  long- 
keeping  grapes,  which  appear  to  have  but  slight 
competition  in  the  domestic  product.  California 
Tokays  are  about  the  only  variety  which  affect  the 
Spanish  grape,  and  the  season  closes  about  the  time 
when  the  heaviest  shipments  from  Spain  arrive  here, 
and  are  stored. 


THE  FIELD. 


other  Lessons  from  Denmark. 


In  the  interesting  papers  read  before  the  recent 
dairymen's  convention,  as  published  in  the  Rural 
Press,  there  were  several  references  to  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Danes  in  developing  export  markets  for 
their  dairy  produce.    What  the  Danes  have  done  in 
other  allied  lines  of  production  is  very  forcibly  set 
forth  in  an  editorial  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce  and 
Commercinl  Bulletin,  of  New  York,  under  date  of 
August  17,  1895,  and  is  worthy  of  careful  perusal : 
The  sale  of  .308  beeves  in  England  at  a  little  more 
than  7  cents  a  pound,  live  weight,  or  very  close  to 
$100  a  head,  quite  justifies  Secretary  Morton  for  say- 
ing that  it  would  pay  Americans  to  produce  for  ex- 
port the  things  that  people  abroad  wished  to  buy. 
The  Polled  Angus  cattle  in  this  particular  shipment 
were  in  the  greatest  recjuest  and  easily  sold  for  $100, 
the  Herefords  came  next,  and  the  Durhams  ranked 
last;  but  there  could  have  been  no  great  difference 
between  them,  for  the  average  price  per  head  was 
$97. .58.    The  fact  that  this  lot  of  cattle  weighed  an 
average  of  1,3(50  pounds,  and  not  one  was  lost  on  the 
voyage,  and  the  lot  arrived  in  better  condition  than 
they  left  this  country,  shows  that  the  animals  were 
carefully  selected  and  wore  well  cared  for  on  the  voy- 
age, and  this  intelligence  and  painstaking  evidently 
paid.    If  American  horses  suitable  for  omnibus  work 
will  readily  command  $150  in  Liverpool  and  London, 
it  is  quite  premature  to  say  that  the  trolley  car  and 
and  the  bicycle  have  driven  the  horse  out  of  business 
and  breeding  him  no  longer  pays.    Of  course  all 
horses  will  not  bring  $150  in  English  cities,  but  at 
that  price  it  will  pay  on  American  farms  to  raise  the 
kind  of  horses  that  is  desired. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  refers  again  to  the 
competition  of  American  and  Danish  bacon  in  Eng- 
land. The  bacon  sent  to  England  from  this  country 
brought  in  1894  over  nineteen  million  dollars;  at  the 
price  of  Danish  bacon  it  would  have  brought  over 
twenty-eight  million  dollars.  Bacon  as  well  adapted 
to  the  British  taste  as  the  Danish  can  be  cured  here 
if  the  farmers  and  the  packers  will  take  the  pains  to 
do  it.  The  difference  between  $9.72  per  hundred- 
weight, the  price  of  American  bacon  and  $14.18,  the 
price  of  Danish  bacon,  is  nearly  all  a  net  profit,  for  it 
would  cost  little  more,  possibly  not  any  more,  to  make 
bacon  as  popular  in  England  as  the  Danish. 

It  is  absurd  that  American  butter  should  go  to 
England  in  very  small  quantites  and  at  very  moder- 
ate prices,  while  Denmark  is  sending  England 
enormous  quantities  that  bring  high  prices,  and  its 
only  serious  competitor  is  Australasia,  whose  butter 
has  to  traverse  the  tropics  and  make  the  passage  of 
the  Red  Sea.  But  the  people  of  Denmark  have  taken 
pains  to  find  out  what  can  be  sold  in  England  and 
other  foreign  markets,  and  they  have  applied  them- 
selves with  great  energy  and  high  intelligence  to  the 
task  of  producing  those  things.  This  has  not  been 
the  work  of  the  Government  or  of  the  commercial 
classes  more  than  it  has  been  the  work  of  the  peas- 
antry themselves,  who  have  shown  an  enterprise  and 
a  business  capacity  that  put  the  American  farmer  to 
shame. 

Here  the  farmers  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
country  are  complaining  of  a  fall  in  price  of  wheat 
which  became  marked  and  permanent  some  fifteen 
years  ago,  but  they  go  on  raising  wheat  just  the 
same,  and  a  good  many  of  them  think  that  if  they 
cut  the  dollar  in  two  they  would  get  twice  as  much 
per  bushel  for  their  wheat.  It  is  claimed  in  behalf 
of  the  Danish  peasantry,  and  the  claim  seems  pretty 
well  made  out,  that  they  were  the  only  agriculturists 
who,  about  1880,  revolutionized  their  business  to 
meet  the  altered  condition  of  the  world.  Wheat 
had  fallen  permanently  on  account  of  the  extension 
of  its  culture  into  new  countries  with  plenty  of  cheap 
soil  and  because  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
carrying  wheat  to  market  from  near  and  from  remote 
countries  had  been  in  great  part  obliterated.  These 
facts  were  recognized  by  the  farmers  of  Denmark, 
who  abondoned  wheat  raising  and  went  in  for  dairy 
farming. 

They  went  into  it,  too,  on  scientific  principles.  In 
the  past  five  or  six  years  .325  cattle-breeding  societies 
have  sprung  up  in  Jutland  alone,  and  they  control 
now  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  stock  of  the  King- 
dom. The  number  of  cattle  has  been  enormously  in- 
creased and  the  milk  capacity  of  the  cows  has  been 
increased  by  careful  breeding,  and  the  farmer.s 
cooperate  in  measures  to  suppress  cattle  disease, 
while  American  farmers  generally  rebel  at  efforts 
to  suppress  cattle  disease,  and  some  of  them  will  sell 


the  milk  and  flesh  of  diseased  animals  without  com- 
punction. 

The  water  system  in  dairies  gave  way  to  the  ice 
system,  and  that  to  the  centrifugal  system;  but  the 
butter  of  the  small  farmers  remained  much  inferior 
to  that  of  great  farmers,  because  they  could  not 
afford  good  facilities  for  making  and  handling  butter. 
Ten  years  ago  the  peasants  began  the  organization 
of  cooperative  steam  dairy  farming.  The  peasants 
who  deliver  the  milk  are  joint  owners  of  the  dairy, 
and  they  are  bound  to  feed  their  cattle  on  a  prescribed 
system.  We  lately  printed  some  extracts  from  an 
article  in  an  English  review  in  which  the  extreme 
care  and  neatne-ss  of  these  cooperative  dairies  was 
commended  on  in  terms  of  enthusiasm.  This 
little  Kingdom,  a  speck  on  the  map  of  Europe,  now 
contains  about  900  steam  dairies  owned  cooperatively 
by  the  peasants,  200  owned  by  individuals  other  than 
farmers,  and  280  of  these  dairies  on  the  great  estates. 
The  smallest  farmer  now  makes  as  good  butter  and 
gets  as  good  price  for  it  as  the  greatest  one,  for 
every  achievement  of  science  and  of  industry  is  at 
the  service  of  the  owner  of  a  dozen  cows,  as  well  as 
at  that  of  the  owner  of  hundreds.  Twenty-five  years 
ago  the  total  export  of  butter  from  Denmark  was 
90,000  hundredweight;  last  year  England  alone  took 
from  Denmark  1,102,493  "hundredweight.  Danish 
butter  has  been  driving  other  butter  out  of  the  Eng- 
lish market,  where  it  brings  about  the  same  price  as 
the  best  homemade  article.  About  150  of  the  cooper- 
ative dairies  have  formed  a  Butter  Export  Company 
for  the  purpose  of  shipping  direct  to  England,  with 
the  purpose  of  opening  places  for  the  sale  of  butter, 
and  saving  for  the  Danish  peasantry  the  profit  of  one 
middleman. 

Five  years  ago  Denmark  was  exporting  live  hogs 
to  Germany.  This  business  was  broken  up  by  the 
trichinae  scare,  and  at  once  the  Danes  set  to  produc- 
ing bacon  for  the  Entrlish  market.  Already  they 
send  more  bacon  to  England  than  any  other  people 
do  except  Americans,  and  their  bacon  has  the  pro- 
portions of  fat  and  lean,  and  the  qualities  of  curing 
which  make  it  especially  liked  in  England,  and  it 
brings  about  50  per  cent  higher  price  than  ours. 
Denmark  also  exports  horses  and  cattle;  and  even 
the  United  States  buys  vegetables  of  her.  The 
American  farmer  might  as  well  understand  that 
wheat  is  going  to  remain  cheap.  An  occasional  scar 
city  will  run  up  prices,  but  there  is  too  much  good 
wheat  land  in  Russia,  Siberia,  Argentina,  and  Aus- 
tralasia for  the  price  to  remain  high  long.  But  we 
have  still  great  advantages  over  many  other  parts 
of  the  world  in  the  raising  of  horses,  cattle,  swine, 
sheep,  and  the  production  of  butter  and  cheese  and 
preserved  meats.  It  is  our  business  to  find  out  what 
people  will  buy  and  then  to  apply  ourselves  with 
scientific  knowledge  and  business  sagacity  to  the 
production  of  that  thing.  Ex-Gov.  Hoard,  of  Wis- 
consin, say  that  the  price  of  butter  of  his  State  has 
in  a  few  years  risen  from  15  to  25  cents  by  improv- 
ing the  stock  and  the  methods  of  production. 


THE  BOTANIST. 


Grasses  vs.  Forage  Plants. 

Confusion  in  the  use  of  the  term  "  Grasses  "  exists 
in  California  agricultural  parlance  as  well  as  in  the 
older  farming  regions.  What  are  really  grasses  and 
what  plants  should  receive  another  distinctive 
designation  are  shown  in  a  letter  written  by  Prof. 
Hilgard  of  the  University  of  California  to  the 
Farmers  Magazine,  an  eastern  publication,  asfollows: 

All  farmers,  and  probably  all  farmers'  boys  and 
girls,  know  a  true  grass  when  they  see  it.  The  long, 
narrow  leaves,  the  usually  hollow  stems  capable  of 
being  made  into  whistles  or  blowguns,  the  knotty 
joints  which,  when  pulled  apart  when  young,  leave 
an  end  sweet  to  chew;  the  graceful  panicles  or  heads 
that  make  good  winter  bouquets;  the  greensward, 
good  to  lie  and  play  upon;  all  these  things  make 
children  recognize  and  distinguish  the  grass  as  such, 
if  left  to  their  natural  instincts.  It  would  never  oc- 
cur to  them  to  call  an  herb  with  big,  broad,  lobed 
or  feather-shaped  leaves  and  bright-colored  flowers, 
grass;  for  according  to  their  idea,  grasses  "don't 
bloom."  Yet,  later  in  life,  unless  they  happen  to 
study  botany  in  school,  they  are  told  by  their  elders 
that  their  instinctive  perception  must  be  discarded; 
that  anything  that  stock  will  eat  is  grass — clover, 
vetches,  cowpea,  prickly  corafry,  coUards  and  all — 
and  that  it  is  unfarmlike  and  sounds  "  green  "  or 
bookish  to  make  any  distinctions.  The  agricultural 
periodicals  and  books — even  some  of  those  written 
for  the  agricultural  schools  and  colleges — reproduce 
and  perpetuate  the  same  thing. 

Now  so  long  as  agricultural  science  and  practice 
were  in  their  infancy  and  the  only  guide  was  the 
way  the  fathers  and  grandfathers  did,  this  confusion 
did  not  greatly  matter.  The  steers  got  fat,  the 
cows  gave  milk  and  the  horses  worked,  provided 
they  got  enough  of  what  there  was,  under  whatever 
I  name. 

But  the  time  for  such  careless  practice  has  passed 
away.  The  keen  competition  of  the  world  compels 
farmers,  everywhere,  to  use  brains  as  well  as  brawn, 
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and  the  forefathers'  rule-of- thumb  proves  inadequate. 
They  must  practice  economy  and  discrimination  in 
their  mode  of  feeding  stock  as  well  as  land  if  they 
would  avoid  mortgages  and  bankruptcy.  To  do  this 
requires  a  knowledge  of  the  distinctive  values  and 
peculiarities  of  at  least  the  several  groups  of  plants 
with  which  they  deal,  so  that  they  may  use  the  right 
thing  in  the  right  place.  The  oldtime  ideas  of  grain 
crops,  root  crops  and  "  grass  "  crops  do  not  now 
suffice,  for  each  of  these  includes  plants  with  widely 
different  agricultural  functions,  which  in  the  close 
calculations  required  in  modern  farming,  must  not  be 
confounded. 

The  most  fatally  incongruous  group  is  that  of 
■' grasses  '  as  defined,  not  by  the  instinctive  percep- 
tion of  the  child,  but  by  the  distinctive  "  lumping 
together  of  plants  essentially  distinct  in  their  prac- 
tical functions  as  well  as  in  their  botanical  structure, 
by  a  wholly  artificial  and  arbitrary  usage,  which 
fortunately  is  not  yet  so  deeply  rooted  that  we  may 
not  hope  to  suppress  it  by  showing  its  unreasonable- 
ness and  injuriousness. 

The  misnomer  is  intrinsically  unreasonable  by 
wiping  out  a  distinction  which  is  obvious  and  pal- 
pable, and  substituting  for  a  simple,  accepted  and 
easily  recognized  conception,  an  indefinite  and  hazy 
one,  based  alone  upon  theeatablenessof  the  herbage, 
and  yet  not  including  (only  because  of  the  utter  in- 
congruity) the  increasingly  important  class  of  brows- 
ing shrubs,  and  trees  with  eatable  foliage,  or  fruit 
suitable  for  cattle  feed.  All  these  are  readily  and 
intelligibly  included  under  the  head  of  Forage  Plants, 
which  defines  their  use  and  does  not  derauge  any 
natural  conceptions  or  differences. 

But  the  actual  injuriousness  of  jumbling  together 
the  true  grasses  on  the  one  hand,  and  especially  the 
"legumes  "  (a  good,  comprehensive  term  coming 
into  use  for  the  important  and  easily  recognized 
group  of  clover,  peas,  beas,  vetches,  etc.)  on  the 
other,  lies  in  the  great  difference  in  their  effects, 
both  upon  the  soil  on  which  they  grow,  and  on  the 
stock  to  which  they  are  fed.  The  legumes  are  deep- 
rooted;  they  draw  largely  upon  the  subsoil  for  their 
food,  leaving  the  surface  soil  but  slightly  drawn 
upon  and  in  good  condition  for  the  true  grasses  and 
grains  to  follow.  Moreover,  they  actually  enrich  the 
soil  in  that  most  costly  of  plant  food,  nitrogen.  The 
true  grasses  and  grains  on  the  contrary  draw  mainly 
or  only  on  the  surface  soil;  and  as  they  are  unable 
to  take  nitrogen  from  the  air,  their  fine,  fibrous 
roots  return  to  the  soil  but  little,  aud  even  the 
entire  crop  plowed  in  as  green  manure  gives  back 
little  more  of  value  that  was  taken  from  it. 

In  feeding  stock  the  legumes  count  as  a  strong 
muscle-Torming  food,  while  the  grasses,  and  even 
grains,  are  a  comparatively  weak  and  largely  fat- 
forming  food. 

It  is  certainly  worth  while  to  emphasize  to  the 
farmer,  from  childhood  up,  such  radical  differences 
as  these,  and  at  the  very  least  not  to  obscure  and 
confuse  by  the  use  of  such  misnomers  the  really 
sound  perceptions  of  his  youth.  Let  us  leave 
"artificial  flowers,"  and  endeavor  to  lay  a  sound 
foundation  for  agricultural  school  instruction  by  care- 
fully guarding  and  encouraging  clear  and  correct 
perception  and  reasoning  in  the  child. 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 


California  5heep  Sold  in  Argentine. 


The  Buenos  Ayres  Wi'ekly  Bernid  reports  the  sale 
at  public  auction  in  that  city  of  an  importation  of 
Franco-American  Rambouillet  rams,  which  were  ob- 
tained by  Haskell  &  Dimmock  in  California,  and 
were  known  as  the  Blacow-Roberts-Glide  flock.  The 
Heralil  says  :  The  flock  was  founded  in  1860  b\'  Rob- 
ert Blacow  of  Centreville,  Cal.,  by  a  purchase  of 
twelve  ewes  and  a  prize  ram  from  the  importer, 
John  D.  Patterson,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  These  animals 
were  from  the  French  goverment  flock  at  Rambouil- 
let, France.  At  Mr.  Blacow's  decease  the  fiock 
passed  to  James  Roberts,  from  whose  estate  Mr. 
J.  H.  Glide  of  Sacramento,  Cal.,  purchased  the  flock 
entire,  and  is  the  breeder  of  the  rams  recently 
brought  to  this  market.  Very  few  of  these  animals 
have  heretofore  found  their  way  to  this  market.  In 
1887  D.  A.  Shennan,  Estancia  Negrette,  imported 
two  rams,  personally  selected,  that  gave  splendid 
results.  Recently  for  the  same  gentleman  Mr. 
George  Evans  selected  one  ram,  giving  a  fleece  of 
twenty-eight  kilos,  paying  $2150. 

Mr.  Dimmock  in  189.')  imported  here  two  rams 
bred  by  Mr.  Glide,  .selling  one  to  Mr.  Imas  for  $260(1, 
giving  a  forty-five  pound  fleece,  and  one  to  Mr. 
Pereira  for  §1250,  giving  a  forty-one  pound  fleece. 
Mr.  Dimmock  sold  several  half-bloods  for  $800  down. 

The  rams,  for  their  great  size,  together  with 
quantity  and  quality  of  fleece,  are  very  remarkable 
and  well  adapted  to  elevate  the  standard  of  Argen- 
tine flocks.  In  1876  Mr.  Blacow  exhibited  at  Sacra- 
mento, Cal.,  one  ram  weighing  282  pounds,  with  five 
ewes  that  averaged  225  pounds  each. 

Before  the  public  sale  took  place  the  ram  was  dis- 
posed of  to  D.  A.  Shennan  for  $2150.  Thirty-five 
which  went  under  the  hammer  realized  $27,250,  and 
after  the  auction  ten  were  sold  privately  at  $500 


each,  the  total  receipts  from  the  sale  of  forty-six  ani- 
mals being  $34,400. 


Ohio  Wool  Growers  Insist  Upon  Protection. 


The  Ohio  Wool  Growers'  Association  held  its 
annual  meeting  at  Columbus  last  week.  In  his 
annual  address,  Judge  Lawrence  denounced  the 
passage  of  the  free- wool  tariff  act  of  August  28,  1894, 
as  "  the  most  stupendous  political  crime  in  economic 
legislation  in  the  whole  century."  He  said  that  the 
next  Congress  should  pass  a  wool  tariff  bill,  and 
leave  to  the  President  the  responsibility  of  vetoing 
it.  The  President,  he  thought,  would  again  be 
humiliated  by  being  compelled  to  ask  Congress 
for  the  passage  of  a  bill  to  increase  the  revenues  of 
the  government,  and  the  wool  growers  should  take 
steps  to  secure  the  needed  legislation  duties  on  wool. 
The  judge  demanded  protection  for  the  wool  industry, 
invoked  the  aid  of  the  press  in  the  fight,  appealed  to 
wool  growers  and  farmers  generally  to  vote  against 
candidates  who  are  not  in  favor  of  a  tariff  on  wool, 
invited  friendly  co-operation  of  wool  manufacturers, 
and  asked  for  the  establishment  at  the  Ohio  State 
University  of  a  department  for  theoretical  and 
practical  instruction  in  the  textile  industries,  with 
special  reference  to  the  manufacture  of  wool.  The 
association  adopted  the  following  resolutions: 

ReMihvft.  That  free  wool  has  proved  a  disastrous  and  appall- 
ine  mistake  in  the  United  States,  entailing  a  direct  loss  upon 
the  agricultural  interests  thereof— in  the  depletion  of  flocks 
and  decrease  in  value  of  sheep  and  wool— of  not  less  than 
<!150,000,000.  It  has  lowered  the  number  of  sheep  from  4!t,000,- 
000  in  189.3,  to  .39,000,000  in  1895,  and  reduced  the  price  of  wool 
nearly  50  per  cent. 

Reitolvcfi.  That  the  highest  interests  of  the  country  demand 
at  the  hands  of  the  Fifty-Fourth  Congress  early  in  the  forth- 
coming session,  the  correction  of  the  mistake. 

Resolved,  That  the  farmers  uniting  with  labor  and  manu- 
facturing interests  generally,  should  demand  fair  and  ade- 
quate protective  duties  not  only  upon  wool,  but  upon  other 
agricultural  products  as  well,  and  the  manufactures  thereof 
which  come  into  competition  with  foreign  products. 


Activity  in  Mohair. 


The  report  of  the  California  Angora  Association, 
published  in  last  week^  Rural,  showed  the  im- 
proved condition  of  the  goat  business.  Consul  Claude 
Meeker  sends  the  Department  of  State  an  interest- 
ing report  on  the  recent  astonishing  rise  in  the  price 
of  mohair  from  Bradford,  England,  where  two-thirds 
of  the  mohair  of  the  world  is  manufactured  into 
weaving  material.  He  says  the  price  of  the  raw 
material  has  increased  from  24  cents  to  64  cents  per 
pound,  and  of  the  tarns  from  48  cents  to  $1.03  per 
pound.  One  firm  is  reported  to  have  cleared  $5,000,- 
000  in  the  past  five  months,  and  half  a  dozen  others 
have  done  almost  as  well. 

The  cause  of  the  advance  is  found  in  the  restora- 
tion of  mohair  and  luster  fabrics  to  popularity  last 
spring.  In  consequence  of  this  change  in  the  fash- 
ions Bradford  is  enjoying  a  prosperity  that  it  has 
not  known  for  twenty-five  years.  Mr.  Meeker  says 
it  is  generally  believed  that  the  demand  will  con- 
tinue for  another  season  or  two. 

He  also  states  that  he  has  received  letters  from 
the  United  States,  and  especially  from  the  South- 
western States,  where  the  climate  is  adapted  to 
raising  Angora  goats,  indicating  an  inclination  on 
the  part  of  the  people  of  this  country  to  embark  in 
in  the  production  of  the  wool  of  these  goats.  He  is 
inclined  to  encourage  the  effort,  and  instances  the 
success  of  South  Africa  in  this  industry.  The  Turk- 
ish government  prohibits  the  exportation  of  the 
Angora  goat,  but  Mr.  Meeker  says  he  is  informed 
that  the  prohibition  is  not  strictly  enforced. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Full-Weight  Butter. 


By  C.  H.  Sessions,  President  Dairymen's  Association  of  Southern 
California:  read  at  recent  Dairy  Convention  in  San  Francisco. 

The  popular  way  of  selling  butter  in  California  is 
in  the  two-pound  roll  and  brick,  but  through  compe- 
tition or  other  cause,  some  of  these  rolls  have  con- 
tinued to  grow  smaller,  until  they  have  reached  as 
low  as  26  or  28  ounces.  Occasionally  we  see  letters 
in  the  papers  asking  why  it  is  that  we  buy  a  two- 
pound  roll  and  get  only  26  ounces,  but  we  get  no 
solution  of  the  problem  except  that  such  is  the  case, 
and  some  claim  that  the  consumer  is  the  cause  of  it, 
which  I  think  is  not  the  case. 

Some  ten  or  more  years  ago,  in  Los  Angeles,  two 
or  three  of  the  prominent  grocerymen  began  to  sell 
full-weight  butter,  and  customers  came  from  all 
parts  of  the  city  to  those  stores  where  they  could  get 
what  they  paid  for,  and  in  doing  so  passed  other 
groceries  where  they  were  selling  short-weight  rolls. 
The  business  of  the  latter  was  injured,  and  they  de- 
manded of  those  selling  full-weight  rolls  that  they  go 
back  to  the  old  plan  of  short  weights.  This  they  re- 
fused to  do,  and  the  result  was  the  others  had  to  sell 
full  weights  or  quit  the  business.  To-daj'  all  of  the 
creameries  in  southern  Californir  are  making  full 
two-pound  rolls,  and  the  only  short-weight  rolls  sold 


are  those  sent  from  central  and  northern  parts  of 
the  State. 

It  is  also  claimed  that  although  the  rolls  are  short, 
the  price  is  proportionately  less  than  for  full  weight, 
but  T  have  known  many  cases  where  the  price  asked 
was  more  per  ounce  in  the  short-weight  roll  than  in 
the  full-weight  for  the  same  grade  of  butter,  and 
therefore  the  consumer  is  defrauded  that  difference. 
It  seems  to  me  that  all  manufact\irers  of  butter 
should  make  rolls  or  bricks  of  uniform  full  weight, 
and  the  retailers  will  then  be  forced  to  handle  them. 

This  association  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  deception  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
dairy  products,  and  as  it  has  worked  profitably  on 
one  line  of  deception,  I  think  this  is  the  time  to  be- 
gin on  short  weights.  If  a  few  creameries  will  be- 
gin to  make  full  weights,  the  c  hers  will  have  to 
come  to  it. 

If  it  can  be  done  in  no  other  way,  then  I  suggest 
that  this  association  introduce  a  bill  at  the  next 
Legislature  regulating  the  weights  of  rolls,  bricks 
and  prints,  making  them  32,  16,  8  or  4  ounces  in 
weight.  The  State  Dairy  Bureau  should  have 
charge  of  this  matter,  and  every  maker  of  butter 
should  record  his  name  and  address,  the  brand  he 
uses  and  the  number  of  ounces  in  the  roll,  brick  or 
print,  with  the  agent  of  the  State  Dairy  Bureau,  or 
stamp  his  name  and  address  with  the  number  of 
ounces  legibly  on  each  roll,  brick  or  print,  or  have 
the  same  printed  on  the  paper  or  cloth  wrapper. 

A  penalty  should  be  attached  for  not  complying 
with  the  law. 

In  this  way  the  agent  and  his  deputies,  when  at- 
tending to  their  duties,  will  know  who  manufactured 
any  butter  they  may  see,  and  if  they  found  the 
weight  of  rolls  did  not  hold  out  as  repre.sented,  then 
they  should  prosecute  the  manufacturer  if  they 
found  them  averaging  less  than  the  stamped  or  re- 
corded weight  more  than  once. 

There  is  a  law  which  allows  cities  to  have  a  Sealer 
of  Weights  and  Measures,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  to 
it  that  all  weights  and  measures  are  full  size.  Some 
unscrupulous  milkmen  wholesale  their  milk  at  so 
much  per  can,  consumers,  of  course,  understanding 
it  to  be  a  three-gallon  can,  which  really  holds  only 
eleven  quarts,  but  the  City  Sealer,  on  examination 
finding  it  short,  stamps  it  two  and  three-fourths, 
which  protects  the  purchaser,  and  in  the  case  of 
butter  there  is  no  reason  why  the  consumers  should 
get  26  ounces  when  they  ask  for  a  roll  which  they 
understand  weighs  .32  ounces. 

I  hope  the  members  will  express  their  opinions  at 
this  meeting,  and  take  some  action  in  the  matter, 
and  by  so  doing  bring  about  the  long  looked  for  full- 
weight  butter. 

Di.irussio)i. — Mr.  Session's  paper  brought  out  the 
only  lively  discussion  of  the  afternoon.  Many  of  the 
members  contended  that  people  did  not  want  two 
pounds  of  butter  in  a  roll  or  square,  and  that  the 
short-weight  butter  sold  better  than  full  two-pound 
squares. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  the  fact  was  devel- 
oped that  the  butter  maker  gets  no  profit  out  of  the 
short-weight  roll,  but  that  the  San  I"'rancisco  broker 
weighs  the  butter  he  receives,  pays  for  it  by  weight 
and  sells  it  by  weight  to  the  retailer  who  demands 
the  short-weight  rolls  and  squares,  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  his  business.  Ex-Senator  William  John- 
ston, of  Courtland,  said  that  so-called  hundred- 
pound  boxes  were  sold  which  contained  as  low  as 
eighty-five  pounds;  that  he  had  frequently  been 
called  upon  in  his  forty  years  of  butter  making  to 
furnish  rolls  weighing  less  than  two  pounds,  but 
that  he  had  always  refused  to  do  so,  declining  to  be 
a  party  to  a  fraud.  "The  butter  maker,  '  he  said, 
"  never  gets  the  benefit  of  the  short  weight,  and  if  a 
San  Francisco  merchant  will  not  buy  my  full-weight 
butter  I  will  find  some  one  else  who  will.  We  have 
heard  how  our  best  creamery  butter  has  found  a 
market  in  New  York.  Now.  let  me  tell  you  that  it 
was  honest-weight  butter.  It  was  not  two-pound 
rolls,  squares  or  bricks  weighing  twenty-three  ounces 
only.  This  dishonest  short-weight  butter  business 
is  only  conducted  in  San  Francisco;  it  does  not  pay 
here  and  it  don't  pay  anywhere  else.  It  has  got  to 
be  stopped." 

Samuel  E.  A\"atson,  secretary  of  the  association, 
offered  a  resolution  to  the  following  effect  :  "  This 
association  shall  take  proper  steps  to  enforce  the 
law  made  by  the  1893'  Legislature,  regulating  the 
weight  of  butter." 

W.  H.  Roussfl,  of  the  Dairymen's  Union,  seconded 
the  resolution,  and  it  was  carried  by  unanimous  vote. 


There  seems  to  be  quite  a  movement  to  oppose 
the  Wright  irrigation  law  and  a  fund  is  being  raised 
to  employ  the  most  brilliant  lawyers  to  argue 
against  its  constitutionality  in  the  Sujjreme  Court. 
It  will  be  a  field  day  for  the  lawyers,  evidently,  and 
wherever  the  water  flows  it  will  carry  gold  for 
them.  In  the  opposition  to  the  Wright  law  we  natu- 
rally find  large  property  holders  in  irrigation  dis- 
tricts, and  especiallv  those  who  were  non-residents, 
and  therefore  liable  to  heavy  assessments,  have 
been  most  liberal  in  supplying  funds  to  make  the 
fight.  In  favor  of  the  law  are  the  bond  holders  and 
the  land  owners  who  long  for  the  chance  to  irrigate 
their  lands,  The  issue  wHl  be  strongly  ftQ^  sbarplj' 
made, 
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Coast  Industrial  Notes. 


—Secretary  of  the  Navy  Herbert  will 
award  the  contract  for  building  one  of  the 
new  torpedo  boats  to  Moran  Brothers,  of  Seat- 
tle, Wash.,  at  their  bid  of  $1(50,000. 

— San  Franciscans  who  have  secured  control 
of  10,000  acres  of  land  near  Hanford  will  raise 
sugar  beets.  Claus  Spreckels  has  agreed  to 
build  three  sugar  refineries  in  the  San  Joa- 
quin valley  and  take  all  the  sugar  beets 
raised  in  the  vicinity. 

— Exports  of  flour  from  San  Francisco  during 
the  first  eight  months  of  1895  were  588,800  bbls. 
as  compared  with  407,4-30  bbls.  during  the  same 
time  in  1894.  Reducing  this  flour  to  a  wheat 
basis  gives  a  total  exports  of  wheat  during 
the  eight  months  of  8,809,000  ctls.,  valued  at 
$6,031,000  as  compared  with  4,978,000  ctls., 
valued  at  $4,987,000  during  the  .same  period 
last  year. 

—Seventy-five  men  are  building  an  18,000 
ft.  flume  to  carry  the  waters  of  the  South 
Yuba  to  the  power  house  of  the  Nevada 
County  Electrical  Power  Co.  The  flume  and 
dam  will  be  finished  by  November  1st,  when 
the  company  will  install  its  plant,  two  500  H. 
P.  generators  being  put  in  at  the  outset. 
Messrs.  Hasson,  Hunt  and  Eckart  of  this  city 
have  charge  of  the  electrit;  part  of  the  work. 

— The  Colorado  Colonization  Company  has 
purchased  5.5,000  acres  of  land  of  R.  B.  Taylor, 
of  South  Riverside.  The  land  lies  in  Pahrump 
valley,  on  the  line  of  the  California  and  East- 
ern railroad.  A  town  site  has  been  laid  out 
and  the  land  subdivided  into  30-acre  tracts. 
A.  C.  Hayes  is  local  manager.  The  land  com- 
pany claims  to  be  able  to  grow  all  kinds  of 
nuts  and  fruits,  except  oranges  and  lemons. 
Machines  for  boring  wells  to  a  depth  of  1000 
feet  will  be  put  in  operation. 

— The  Cbino  beet  sugar  factory,  which  be- 
gan operations  July  9,  has  turned  out  for  the 
season  nearly  28,000,000  pounds  of  fine  sugar. 
This  is  the  biggest  concern  of  the  kind  in  the 
United  States.  The  outfit  represents  an  in- 
vestment of  nearly  $1,200,000.  For  labor  and 
supplies  over  $500,000  is  paid  out  every  season. 
The  average  beet  crop  is  twenty  tons  to  the 
acre,  for  which  the  factory  pays  $4  per  ton. 
About  25,000  gallons  of  petroleum  are  daily 
consumed  in  the  boilers,  which  is  piped  from 
Puente,  fourteen  miles  distant. 

—The  Southern  California  Mountain  Water 
Company  has  incorporated  at  San  Diego;  capi- 
tal stock  $3,500,000.  It  succeeds  the  Mount 
Tecarte  Company  in  constructing  the  irriga- 
ting system  of  that  company,  including  four 
dams,  calculated  to  irrigate  most  of  San  Diego 
county  south  of  the  San  Diego  river  and  west 
of  the  main  range.  The  lower  Otay  dam  is 
already  half  completed,  and  a  big  blast  of 
nitro-glycerine  is  to  be  exploded  on  the  6th  to 
dislodge  150,000  tons  of  rock.  The  company 
has  expended  $100,000  this  year,  mostly  in 
preparatory  work. 

— The  Great  Northern  Railway  Co.  has  let 
a  contract  for  1000  box  cars,  a  step  taken  in 
expectation  of  a  heavy  increase  of  tonnage 
upon  that  line.  They  are  to  be  built  by  the 
Haskell  &  Baker  Car  Co.  of  Michigan  City. 
Ind.  Under  the  contract,  exclusive  of  Wash- 
ington fir  and  cedar,  some  6,000,000  feet  will 
be  required.  The  average  cost  of  a  box  car  is 
$500.  The  lumber  that  goes  into  it  is  worth 
less  than  $.50.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  cost  is 
represented  in  iron,  labor  and  profits.  The 
order  of  the  Great  Northern  road  is  worth  to 
this  coast  about  $40,000.  If  the  cars  were 
made  here  it  would  be  worth  nearly  $500,000. 

— A  survey  is  being  made  for  a  narrow 
gauge  railroad  from  the  copper  mines  near 
Grant's  Pass,  Or.,  to  Chetco,  a  distance  of 
forty  miles.  From  Chetco  it  will  join  the 
Hobbs,  Wall  &  Co.'s  railroad  to  Crescent  City. 
Tbe  main  object  is  to  get  an  outlet  for  the 
copper  to  be  shipped  from  the  copper  mines  to 
the  Eastern  markets  and  to  San  Francisco. 
The  copper  will  be  shipped  from  Crescent 
City  to  its  destination  by  steamer.  The  Siski- 
you mines  at  Wheeler  City  and  the  Elmer- 
Brown  mines  at  Waldo  are  to  be  joined  to- 
gether by  a  narrow  gauge  railroad.  Captain 
Wheeler  has  bought  here  the  machinery  to 
put  the  mines  at  Waldo  in  shape  for  opera- 
tions. 

— The  government  jetty  at  the  mouth  of  San 
Diego  harbor  is  now  built  out  into  the  ocean 
a  distance  of  33.50  feet.  A  wing  wall  of  300 
feet  is  being  built  toward  the  ship  channel. 
Up  to  the  completion  of  the  work  for  this  year 
the  work  has  required  46,500  tons  of  rock  and 
7770  cubic  yards  of  brush.  When  the  jetty  is 
fully  completed,  according  to  the  present 
plans  it  will  be  7200  feet  long,  requiring  110,- 
000  tons  of  rock  and  9000  cubic  yards  of  brush. 
The  cost  will  be  about  $2.50,000.  This  jetty 
concentrates  the  tide  in  one  channel  across 
the  outer  bar,  thus  deepening  the  entrance  to 
the  harbor.  A  similar  work  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  river  has  been  very  successful, 
the  depth  of  water  in  the  channel  there  being 
now  thirty  feet. 

— The  jetty  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia, 
between  Oregon  and  Washington,  is  nearing 
•completion.  Major  Post,  United  States  engi- 
neer, who  has  charge  of  that  work,  states 
that  October  15  the  shipping  of  rock  to  the 
jetty  will  be  discontinued,  and  the  work 
closed  down,  and  he  does  not  expect  that  it 
will  be  resumed  again.  During  the  past  sea- 
son 200,000  tons  of  rock  have  been  put  on  the 
jetty,  and  about  216,000  tons  since  October  15, 
1894,  The  jetty  is  one  of  the  most  su<^cessful 
works  of  the  kind  ever  constructed,  and  the 
cost  has  been  far  within  the  estimates.  It 
was  begun  10  years  ago,  when  there  were 
only  from  18  to  20  feet  of  water  on  Iho  bar  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  even  that  could 
not  be  relied  on,  as  the  sand  was  coustantly 
shifting.  The  jetty  is  4^^  miles  long.  The 
estimated  cost  was  $3,700,000,  and  the  actual 
cost  will  be  $1,900,000.  The  amount  of  stone 
(jsp(^  Jn  building  tbe  jetty  ivjl)  amomt  to 


IMPORTANT  DECREES  AND  INJUNCTIONS 

 -IIN  

Centrifu§:al  Steam  Separator  Infringement  Litigation. 

"  ALPHA  '"^  DELAV^L  PATENT^SUSTAINED. 

THE  De  Lavai,  Company,  by  advice  of  counsel,  begs  to  announce  for  the  intoraiation  and  further  cau- 
tion of  all  whom  the  facts  may  concern,  several  decisions  in  its  pending  Patent  Right  Litigation, 
of  interest  and  importance  to  users  and  intending  buyers  of  Centrifugal  Cream  Separators. 

On  June  18th,  Judge  Coxe,  sitting  in  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  New  York,  at 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  granted  adecree,  inclusive  of  perpetual  injunction,  sustaining  tbe  material  claims 
of  the  "Alpha"  De  Laval  patent,  in  the  suit  of  the  De  Laval  Separator  Company,  of  New  York,  against 
an  infringer  who  had  been  making  and  selling  a  cream  separator  with  a  separating  bowl  device. 

Following  this  decision.  Judge  Wallace,  sitting  in  the  U.  S.  Court  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  on  August  20th, 
granted  an  injunction  against  John  Houston,  of  Hamden,  Delaware  County,  N.  Y.,  an  owner  and  user 
of  an  infringing  separator,  which  injunction  restrains  Houston  from  the  further  use  of  such  machine. 

That  no  one  may  have  reason  for  complaint  at  the  possible  outcome  of  such  further  proceedings  as 
are  pending  and  as  may  be  necessary  in  maintaining  just  and  lawful  rights  and  interests  as  regards 
the  manufacture  and  use  of  asserted  infringing  machines  other  than  the  ones  specifically  sued  in  these 
actions,  due  and  repeated  caution  is  again  given  in  this  respect. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY, 

General  Offices:   74  Cortlandt  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


about  940,000  tons,  and  so  well  has  the  work 
been  arranged  and  managed  that  this  rock 
has  been  placed  on  the  jetty  at  an  average 
cost  of  $2.30  per  ton.  This  includes  the  first 
cost  of  the  rock,  cost  of  towing  plant,  superin- 
tendence and  everything. 

— Till  recently  it  was  supposed  that  the 
efforts  of  some  San  Francisco  men  to  get  con- 
trol of  a  portion  of  the  Los  Angeles  oil-yield 
for  direct  local  consumption  would  result  sat- 
isfactorily. Over  $500,000  was  ready  for  in- 
vestment. The  idea  was  to  pipe  it  at  a  cost 
of  eight  cents  a  barrel,  pay  fifty  cents  for 
railroad  transportation,  and  with  a  cost  of  ten 
cents  a  barrel  for  handling  here,  have  it  ag- 
gregate sixty-nine  cents  in  San  Francisco.  It 
sells  here  now  for  $1.25,  and  three  barrels  are 
accounted  equivalent  to  one  ton  of  coal.  The 
ultimate  intent  was  to  build  a  pipe  line  from 
Los  Angeles  to  Santa  Monica  or  San  Pedro, 
put  on  two  tank  steamers,  and  bring  it  here 
by  water.  But  it  is  understood  that  the  Los 
Angeles  people  have  made  such  conclusions 
and  arrangements  with  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 
that  that  concern  has  secured  control  of 
about  %ix  acres  of  the  oil  district.  It  is 
thought  that  over  three  thousand  barrels 
daily  could  have  been  disposed  of  in  this  city, 
with  a  great  corresponding  saving  in  the  fuel 
bill,  but  since  the  deal  with  the  Standard  Oil 
people  the  San  Francisco  projectors  of  the 
scheme  have  ceased  to  take  any  present  active 
interest  in  the  matter,  so  far  as  the  Los  An- 
geles district  is  concerned.  Meanwhile  there 
are  other  oil  fields,  and  the  local  demand 
exists. 


Price's  Traction 
Engine. 


State  of  Ohio,  City  op  Toledo,  ) 
Lucas  County,  f 

Prank  J.  Cheney  makes  oath  that  he  is  the 
senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co., 
doing  business  in  the  City  of  Toledo,  county  and 
State  aforesaid,  and  that  said  Arm  will  pay  the 
sum  of  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  each  and  every 
case  of  catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  the  use  of 
Hall's  Catarrh  Cure.  Frank  J.  Cheney. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in  my  pres- 
ence this  6th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1886. 

tSEAij.]  A.  W.  Gleason,  Notary  Public, 

lall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  Internally  and  acts 
directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.   Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
«S*Sold  by  druggists.  75c. 


The  human  frame  is  a  magnet.  A 
man  will  carry  a  watch  for  years  and 
be  proud  of  its  accuracy.  Then  he  will 
fall  ill,  the  watch  will  lie  on  the  mantel- 
piece or  on  the  chest  of  drawers  and 
will  develop  great  inaccuracy  and  un- 
reliability. The  only  explanation  given 
is  that  the  absence  of  magnetism  up- 
sets the  time  announcer,  and  the  best 
proof  of  this  is  that  when  the  man  re- 
covers and  takes  his  watch  it  soon  gets 
right  again.  No  two  men  appear  to 
have  the  same  magnetism  in  their 
frames,  and  it  is  seldom  that  two  can 
use  the  same  watch  satisfactorily. 


We  have  one  of  these  engines  that  was  used 
about  one  month  last  season  and  was  taken  back 
by  us  by  reason  of  illness  of  purchaser.  Engine  Is 
In  perfect  order,  and  in  better  working  order  than 
when  flrst  sent  from  the  factory.  A  BARGAIN. 
Indicated  power,  80-horse;  Cylinders,  8x8;  Wheels, 
8  ft.  high,  28  In.  wide;  weight,  less  than  10  tons. 
Price  when  new,  S4500. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

16  and  18  Dramm  .Street,  San  Francisco. 


★  C.  H.  EVANS  &  CO.,  * 

(Successors  to  THOMSON  &  EVANS.) 

110  &  118  BE  ALE  STREET,  S.  V. 

MACHINE  WORKS, 

steam  Pumps.   >•  5team  Engines. 

.    .    All  Kind^  nf  MACHINERY.  . 


TREE  -  \A//\SH. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    VA/.   JACKSON    dfc  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  226  Market  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


1  M  /  r«  IVIT^  lir  CONTRACTS  TO 

\J\I  r-\l^  ■  EZ^'l— »•  Prune  Fruit  Trees, 
by  the  tree  or  day,  by  a  first-class  pruner.  Young 
trees  that  require  shaping  and  a  thorough  pruning 
a  specialty.        Address  PRUNf:R, 

Box  273,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


Pacific  Saw  Manufacturing:  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the 
HATCH   PRUNING  SAW. 
17  &  19  Fremont  St.. 

San  Francisco. .  .California. 


Saws  and  Machine  Knives  of  Every  Description ' 

On  hand  or  made  to  order. 


California  Inventors' 


should  consult 
DEWEY  &  CO. 
American  and 
Foreign  Patent  Solicitors,  for  obtaining  Pat- 
ents and  Caveats.  Established  in  1860.  Their 
long  experience  as  journalists  and  large  practice 
as  Patent  attorneys  enables  them  to  offer  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors  far  better  service  than  they  can 
obtain  elsewher?.  Send  for  free  circulars  of  infor- 
mation.  No.  220  Market  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

INCORPOBATED  APRFL.  1874 


^^^^ 

Capital  Paid  Up  W 1. 000,000  ' 

Reserve  Fund  and  Undivided  Protlts.  130,000 
Dividends  Paid  to  Stockholders   833,000 

 OFFICERS  

H.  M.  LARUE  President. 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vice-President. 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIER.... Cashier  and  Manager. 
C.  H.  Mccormick  secretary. 

General  Banking.  Deposits  Received,  Gold  and 
Sliver.  Bills  of  Exchange  Bought  and  Sold.  Loans 
on  Wheat  and  Country  Produce  a  Specialty. 

January  1, 1894.       A.  MONTPELLIER.  Manager. 

Baker  &  liatnilton. 


Write  for  Catalogue  of  Benicia  Vehicles. 
Write  for  No.  31  catalog  of  PLOWS,  HARROWS, 
SEEDERS,  CULTIVATORS,  Etc. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 

LOS  ANGELES. 


SACRAMENTO. 
NEW  YORK. 


"INDURINE"  COLD  WATER  PAINTS. 

A  Most  Remarkable  Material  Is  the 
OUTSIDE  IINDURIINB. 

It  stands  rain  and  exposure  as  well  as  oil  paint 
and  costs  only  a  fraction  as  much. 

It  is  just  the  thing  for  fences,  outbuildings,  fac- 
tories, etc.,  being  cheap,  durable  and  easily  ap- 
plied by  anyone. 

It  has  no  equal  as  a  light  reflector  for  light- 
shafts  and  court-yards  of  large  buildings.  It  Is 
supplied  in  a  thick  paste,  to  be  diluted  with  cold 
water.   It  is  made  in  white  and  several  colors. 

IINSIDB    I  IN  O  U  R  I  IN  E 
Is  designed  especially  for  factories,  stables,  and 
general  Inside  work,  as  a  substitute  for  white- 
wash, kalsomine  or  oil  paint. 

Jt  will  not  rub  or  ncale.  soften  or  darken  with 
age,  and  works  well  over  old  whitewash.  A  dry 
powder  to  be  mixed  with  cold  water. 

Both  Indurines  are  perfectly  fire-proof. 

Send  for  circular  and  prices  to 

WM.  UURD,  MANUFACTURER, 
Mills  liullding,      -      -      San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Uold  aod  HI  Iver  \Viitcbe9,  UlcTelefl* 
Trlc;el«s,  OuiiaBuil  ritlola,  t'aral. 


CMh  Ornwori,  Ffrd  Mill).  RtoTO,  Krltlra,  Bone  mill, 
letter  Pressei,  a«ek  Srrew«,  Tnirln,  An»ll«,  HKjriillen, 
PreM  NInnds,  t'op7  Rnnka,  Tl.e«,  l)rlll»,  Hond  Plowf, 
Ijino  Illnwers,  CfifTee  nilllfi,  I.atheB.  Itendem,  DnmpCartf^ 
Corn  Shrlterff.  Ilnnd  Cnrts,  Fcrpen.  Srri»pers,Wlre  Fence, 
Fannlni  mWt,  Wringer.,  Enitines,  8a"»,  Steel  Slnln, 
OrniD  hnmp.,  Crnw  Rnrs,  Pollers,  TooU,  Ittt  Brsees. 
Uuj,  Stork,  RleTAtnr,  llal'.  osd,  Pint  form  RncI  Connler  SrALES. 

Send  for  free  Catnloirne  nnd  «ee  how  to  bave  .Honey, 
ItlBo.  JeflersoQEt.,  CHICAGO  SCALE  CO.,  Chicago,  111. 


TDCCC  nf  Rni  n  plum,  SPLENDOR  prune.  Van 
I  nilLO  01  UULU  OEMAN  <|uince-  choirt  of 
r.Mi  bank's  20  million  "new creations."  STARK 
Trees  PREPAID  everywhere.  SAFE  ARRIVAL  guar, 
an  teed.  The  "great  nurseries"save  you  over  HALF. 
Milliousof  the  l)est  trees 70  years' experience  can 
grow;  they  '•live  longer  and  bear  better."— Sec. 
MorUm.  STARK.B44,  Louisiana, Mo. , Rockport, III. 


JOHNSON  »  UOCKe   MERCANTILE  CO., 

e;p»NK»  OAI.iFO»NIA  ANP  F»QNT  »T»iS«TS'f(rrrff»M..f.f..f...,»irfr'  '  ti  ...i  i  •  r-t-fff 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


The  Ax  Covered  Grindstone. 


Though  bright  to  my  heart  are  some  scenes  in 

my  lad  time, 
Which  fond  recollection  presents  to  my  view, 
One  thing  T  remember  that  brought  me  no 

glad  time, 

But  lent  to  my  childhood  an  indigo  hue. 
How  awful  when  sneaking  away  from  my 
mother. 

As  down  to  the  creek  with  my  tackle  I  fled, 
To  hear  father's  voice,  "One  good  turn  needs 
another ; 

Come  turn  at  the  grindstone  that  hangs  by 
the  shed." 

The  old  crooked  grindstone. 
The  wobbling  old  grindstone. 
The  old  squeaking  grindstone  that  hung  by 
the  shed. 

Ah,   many's  the   hour  I've  turned  it  and 
grunted. 

For  it  was  the  millstone  that  burdened  me 
down ; 

.While  nuts  were  to  gather  and  squirrels  to 
be  hunted. 

There  was  always  an  ax  or  scythe  to  be 
ground. 

It  never  was  oiled  and  was  hard  in  the  turn- 
ing. 

"  Only  grease  of  the  elbows  it  needs,"  father 
said. 

And  the  handle  would  often  slip  off  without 
warning 

And  instantly  tumble  mc  heels  over  head. 
The  old  dented  grind.stone, 
That  worn-away  grindstone, 

It  gathered  no  moss  as  "it  hung  by  the  shed. 

"This  stone,"  father  said,  "like  earth,  turns 

on  its  axis, 
But  comparison  falls  on  the  matter  of  force." 
I  said,  "Though  the  speed  of  the  earth  ne'er 

relaxes, 

I  am  sure  it  would  stop  'neath  those  axes  of 
yours." 

The  nicks  they  were  deep  in  the  ax  or  the 
hatchet. 

And  father  bore  on  till  sweat  dropped  from 
his  head : 

If  I'd  pause  to  put  water  on,  then  I  would 
catch  it; 

"  Watch  the  crank  and  keep  on  with  the  mo- 
tion," he  said. 

Oh,  that  old  shaky  grindstone. 
That  slow  grinding  grindstone. 
That  hard  running  grindstone  that  hung  by 
the  shed  ! 

Yes,  dear  to  my  heart  are  some  scenes  of  my 
childhood — 
The  orchard,  the  cider,  the  neighbor's  peach 
trees. 

The  school  hours  I  pleasantly  passed  in  the 
wildwood, 

And  the  honey  I  stole  unbeknownst  to  the 
bees. 

But  that  circular  horror,  whose  motion  was 
rotary. 

To-day  makes  my  anger  all  fly  to  my  head. 
And  I'na  willing  to  go  and  make  oath  to  the 
notary 

That  I  was  ground  dull  by  that  stone  by  the 
shed — 

That  lopsided  grindstone, 
That  old  hated  grindstone, 
That  confounded  grindstone  that  hung  by 
the  shed. 

—A.  W.  Bellaw. 


Lambsworthy's  Burglars. 


It  did  not  end  happily — not  for  Harry 
Seymour,  that  is  to  say;  but  it  pro- 
vided some  excellent  entertainment 
while  it  lasted,  and  is  talked  about  in 
Wicketsfield  to-day.  We  were  all  of 
us  staying  in  Wicketsfield,  and  Sey- 
mour had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  fasci- 
nations of  Miss  Norah  Cardonnel,  pos- 
sibly because  Wicketsfield  is  a  dull 
little  watering  place,  and  there  was 
nothing  else  to  do;  possibly  because  he 
knew,  or  at  least  suspected,  that  she 
was  worshipped  by  Stephen  Lambs- 
worthy,  and  Stephen  Lambsworthy 
was  his  especial  Ixte  nun: 

I  do  not  want  to  attribute  unworthy 
motives  to  him  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
liked  him  very  much  ;  so  let  us  give 
him  the  benefit  of  a  doubt  and  say  he 
had  grown  to  adore  Miss  Cardonnel  be- 
cause Miss  Cardonnel  was  adorable. 
Anyhow,  it  was  plain  that  he  was 
hopelessly  in  love,  and  though  I  had 
been  honored  with  Lambsworthy's 
confidences  in  the  matter  I  personally 
did  not  give  much  for  his  chances. 

No  two  fellows  could  possibly  have 
been  more  unlike  than  Stephen  and 
Harry  Seymour.  Harry,  dashing, 
good  humored,  high  spirited  and  hand- 
some; Stephen,  meek,  nervous  and  with 
next  to  nothing  to  say  for  himself. 
That  both  were  very  young  was  their 
only  semblance.  I  thought  1  had 
gauged  Miss  Cardonnel's  character 
sufticienlly  to  prophesy  which  of  her 
admirers  would  be  accepted,  presum- 
ing they  both  proposed,  and  I  confess 


I  was  startled  when  Seymour  displayed 
such  strong  irritation  at  the  news  that 
Lambsworthy  was  expected  on  the 
scene. 

"Confound  him!"  he  said,  "what 
does  ho  want  here  ?  Can't  he  read  in 
town  just  as  well  ? "  (We  were  sup- 
posed to  be  cramming  for  an  exam., 
the  three  of  us.)  "  What  does  he  want 
to  come  bothering  here  for  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  forget,"  I  said,  "  Lambs- 
worthy may  be  said  to  be  the  discoverer 
of  Wicketsfield.  At  all  events,  neither 
you  nor  I  would  ever  have  come  down 
here  if  it  had  not  been  that  he  was 
always  talking  about  it.  We  should 
never  have  known  the  Cardonnels  but 
for  him — remember  that." 

Seymour  growled.  It  was  a  fact 
that  Lambsworthy  had  introduced  us 
to  them,  and  Harry  never  cared  to  be 
reminded  of  it. 

"I  don't  want  him,"  he  said.  "I 
don't  get  on  with  him;  he  is  your 
friend,  not  mine,  and  he  bores  me.  He 
is  like  a  young  lady,  and  he  wears 
spectacles." 

"  He  wears  spectacles  because  he  is 
short-sighted,"  I  observed;  and  as  to 
being  like  a  young  lady,  that  is  all  rot, 
Seymour !  Anyhow,  if  he  is  such  a 
complete  duffer,  why  need  you  mind  his 
coming  ?  " 

"What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  Harry, 
sharply. 

"  You  are  annoyed  at  his  arrival  be- 
cause you  are  afraid  you  may  find  your 
nose  out  of  joint  when  he  appears.  I 
say  if  he  is  such  a  duffer,  why  need  you 
be  alarmed  ?  " 

"Oh,  pooh,  pooh,  rubbish!"  said 
Seymour.  "  1  afraid  of  Stephen 
Lambsworthy  ?  That  is  too  much  ! 
that  is  really  funny  !  "  He  made  a  loud 
noise,  which  I  understood  was  meant  to 
represent  laughter.  "  You  won't  beat 
that  if  you  talk  for  a  month.  Ha,  ha, 
ha  !  Why,  you  don't  mean  to  tell  me 
you  suppose  for  a  single  instant  that  a 
girl  like  Miss  Cardonnel  would  seriously 
consider  throwing  herself  away  on  a 
noodle  like  Lambsworthy — a  flabby,  in- 
vertebrate, feeble,  faltering  bundle  of 
nerves  like  Lambsworthy  ?  Good 
heavens  !  Afraid  !  Afraid  of  Lambs- 
worthy !    Ha,  ha,  ha  !" 

"Well,  that's  all  right,"  I  said.  "  I 
am  glad,  for  your  sake,  you  are  so  con- 
fident. I  assume,  however,  that  you 
won't  deny  she  encouraged  him  when 
we  all  came  down  here  ?  Because  I 
saw  her  with  you,  and  I  saw  her  with 
him,  and  I  say  she  did  ! " 

"She  flirted  with  him,"  said  Sey- 
mour, tolerantly;  "she  flirted  with 
him  a  little,  yes  !  Why  not  ?  A  girl 
must  amuse  herself.  1  do  not  complain 
of  that." 

"That's  lucky,"  I  replied;  "singu- 
larly fortunate  for  your  own  peace  of 
mind.  His  letter  says  he  will  be  with 
us  to-morrow.  He  wants  me  to  look 
out  for  a  room  for  him." 

"  Cannot  our  landlady  accommodate 
the  gentleman  ?  " 

"No,"  I  said,  "she  can't — not  with 
a  bedroom,  that  is  !  He  will  come  in 
here  to  meals,  of  course,  but  he  will 
have  to  sleep  out  of  the  house." 

Seymour  shrugged  his  shoulders,  as 
much  as  to  say  that  he  was  really  in- 
different as  to  the  arrangements,  and 
lounged  away  in  the  direction  of  the 
parade,  where,  I  have  no  doubt,  he  ex- 
pected to  meet  the  Cardonnels,  as  was 
his  daily  custom. 

I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  I  neglected 
to  engage  a  shakedown  for  Lambs- 
worthy that  afternoon;  and  as  he  ar- 
rived by  an  earlier  train  than  the  one 
he  had  mentioned  on  the  morrow,  it 
devolved  upon  him  to  go  around  and 
explore  for  himself  after  he  got  in. 

However,  he  was  quite  cheerful  when 
he  returned  to  the  cottage  to  supper; 
he  had  had  tea  at  his  friends,  the  Car- 
donnels, in  the  meantime,  and  he  told 
us  he  had  secured  a  comfortable  little 
room  in  the  next  street  to  us.  He  in- 
quired at  what  hour  we  breakfasted  ! 
and  promised  us  not  to  be  late.  He 
was  so  lively  and  talkative,  for  Lambs- 
worthy, that  I  felt  the  fair  Norah  had 
been  agreeable  in  their  interview,  and 
I  fancy  Harry  Seymour  had  the  same 
idea,  for  he  scowled  at  his  whiskey  and 
water  darkly  and  failed  to  chaff  the 
other  as  brilliantly  as  was  his  wont. 

I  do  not  think  that  Seymour  and  I  had 


turned  in  more  than  a  ([uarter  of  an 
hour  when  there  came  a  violent  beating 
at  the  street  door,  and  peering  out 
from  my  window  I  saw  Lambsworthy 
standing  on  the  step,  with  his  port- 
manteau in  his  hand  and  his  hat  at  the 
back  of  his  head. 

Wondering  what  he  had  come  back 
for,  I  slipped  on  some  things  and  ran 
down  and  let  him  in. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  called  Seymour,  as  I 
passed  his  room. 

"  It's  Lambsworthy,"  I  answered; 
perhaps  his  landlady  is  out  and  he 
can't  get  in." 

It  transpired  that  the  house  in  which 
he  had  been  going  to  sleep  had  been 
broken  into.  Lambsworthy  was  greatly 
upset.  The  landlady,  who  had  been 
spending  the  evening  out,  and  had  only 
returned  a  few  minutes  before  himself, 
had  met  him  in  the  passage  in  a  state 
of  terrible  consternation.  Her  bed- 
room door,  which  she  had  locked  before 
she  left,  had  been  forced  open.  The 
hasp  was  wrenched  off,  and  the  ward- 
robe and  chest  of  drawers  had  been 
rifled  of  all  their  contents. 

"  The  room  is  in  a  most  dreadful  con- 
dition," said  Stephen;  "and  the  wo- 
man, poor  creature!  is  almost  oft'  her 
head.  She  said  that  she  had  never  had 
such  an  experience  before.  I  waited 
until  a  neighbor  came  in  to  keep  her 
company — she  was  frightened  to  be  left 
alone  in  the  house — or  I  should  have 
been  back  sooner.  You  must  make  up 
a  bed  or  a  sofa  for  to-night,  you  fel- 
lows. '' 

"Why  didn't  you  stay  there  as  you 
intended?"  said  Seymour,  who  had 
joined  us.  "They  haven't  stolen  the 
beds,  have  they  ?  " 

"Well,"  said  Lambsworthy,  slowly, 
"do  you  know,  it  is  strange,  but  it 
didn't  occur  to  me.  It  gave  me"  such 
a  shock,  the  whole  thing;  it  was  so  un- 
expected, that  my  own  idea  was  to 
get  away  as  soon  as  I  could.  And  they 
have  sent  to  the  station,  and  the  police 
will  be  here  very  soon.  There  is  no 
sign  of  how  the  burglars  effected  an 
entrance.  It  would  really  have  been 
very  unpleasant  to  sleep  there." 

"Funks  !  "  said  Seymour,  under  his 
breath;  and,  though  I  knew  that 
Lambsworthy  was  not  a  coward,  I 
could  see  myself  his  nerves  were  a  little 
out  of  order,  too. 

If  confirmation  had  been  needed,  I 
should  have  got  it,  as  a  banging  came 
at  the  street  door  again,  and  a  shrill 
voice  was  heard  asking  if  "Mr.  Lambs- 
worthy "  lived  there. 

Stephen  jumped  up  and  went  out, 
coming  back  to  say  that  it  was  the 
servant,  who  had  been  sent  to  inquire 
if  he  would  step  around  at  11  o'clock 
to-morrow,  or  if  he  would  be  here  at 
the  cottage,  in  case  his  evidence  was 
wanted. 

"  I  said  I  would  go  with  pleasure," 
he  explained;  "  but  I  do  not  see  what 
'  evidence  '  I  can  give." 

"Nor  can  anybody  else  see  it, 
either!"  returned  Seymour.  "My 
dear  fellow,  is  it  possible  you  don't 
understand  what  the  girl  came  for 
really  ?  She  was  sent  to  see  if  you  had 
given  a  false  address  or  not.  The  po- 
lice are  suspecting  you." 

I  thought  Lambsworthy  would  have 
fallen. 

"Suspecting  me  ? "  he  ejaculated. 
"Certainly;  very  naturally,  too. 
You  go  to  a  house,  a  perfect  stranger. 
You  engage  a  room,  are  furnished  with 
a  latch  key,  and  the  same  evening, 
while  the  landlady  is  out,  a  burglary 
takes  place — a  burglary  never  having 
occurred  there  before.  If  they  had 
found  no  '  Mr.  Lambsworthy '  living 
here  there  would  have  been  a  warrant 
issued  for  your  arrest." 

"Do  you  think  that  is  so,  old  fellow  ?  " 
asked  Stephen,  appealing  to  me  with 
big  eyes. 

I  admitted  that  it  sounded  probable. 
I,  however,  added  that  his  respect- 
!  ability  was  a  very  easy  matter  to 
prove,  even  if  it  should  still  be  doubted; 
and,  after  he  had  regained  his  com- 
posure, we  improvised  a  shakedown  for 
him  on  the  couch,  and  we  all  retired. 

How  can  I  describe  the  development  ? 
Lambsworthy  went  around  to  the  scene 
of  the  late  commotion  at  11  o'clock 
next  morning,  as  he  had  proposed; 
and,  when  he  came  back,  he  was  in  the 


nearest  approach  to  a  rage  that  I  had 
ever  seen  him  in. 

"The  old  chap,  the  wretch  does  sus- 
pect me  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "Seymour 
was  right  !  She  gave  me  my  deposit 
back  and  said,  '  If  it  was  all  the  same 
to  me,  she  would  rather  not  let  the 
room.'  Of  course,  I  said  I  did  not 
mind;  and,  as  she  was  rather  inclined 
to  be  high-handed,  I  added  that,  on  the 
whole,  I  did  not  know  that  I  should 
fancy  bringing  my  luggage  there.  1 
said  it  was  a  '  rather  dangerous  pro- 
ceeding for  a  lady  to  go  out  and  leave 
a  house  to  take  care  of  itself.'  And 
what  do  you  think  she  answered  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  guess,  Lambsworthy." 

"She  said,  'It's  a  good  deal  more 
dangerous  to  take  a  lodger  without  a 
reference.'  I  told  her  if  she  dared  to 
hint  at  her  infernal  suspicions  to  her 
neighbors,  I'd  have  her  up  for  slander, 
and  so  I  will !  I  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing  ! " 

He  was  in  a  state  of  great  excite- 
ment all  day,  recounting  the  affair  over 
and  over  again  to  Seymour  and  Miss 
Cardonnel  and  myself.  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  I  got  a  little  tired  of  it,  but 
Seymour  roared  with  laughter  every 
time,  and  I  caught  a  look  in  Norah 
Cardonnel's  eyes  that  augured  badly 
for  him  in  consequence.  If  nobody  else 
was  sympathetic,  the  young  lady  was. 

Harry  Seymour  disappeared  during 
the  afternoon — went  for  a  long  tramp, 
he  said — and  I  had  the  indignant 
Lambsworthy  all  to  myself  till  he  re- 
turned. 

When  he  did  come  back  he  said  that 
he  had  noticed  a  card  with  "Apart- 
ments to  Let  "  on  it  in  a  window  just 
around  the  corner,  and  suggested  to 
Stephen  obtaining  a  room  in  the  house. 

"  This  looks  a  good,  substantial  kind 
of  domicile,"  he  said:  "one  not  likely  to 
be  burglarized!  Wouldn't  do  for  the 
next  place  you  choose  to  be  broken  into, 
you  know,  Lambsworthy;  that  would 
be  really  damning  !  " 

Lambsworthy,  who  shuddered  at  the 
bare  idea,  thanked  him.  and  sallied 
forth  to  see  if  he  could  arrange. 

He  came  back  and  told  us  he  had 
settled. 

"  But,"  he  said,  "do  you  know,  I'm 
nervous!  What  Seymour  .said  is  true, 
and  it  might  happen  that  the  same 
kind  of  thing  occurred  there!  What 
should  I  do  if  there  were  a  robbery 
there,  too  ?  Why,  I  should  be  taken 
up;  I  am  certain  I  should  !" 

"Sure  thing!"  said  Seymour,  ex- 
ploding afresh.  "  Console  yourself  by 
remembering  that  coincidences  like 
that  don't  happen  !  " 

He  was  very  amiable  to  Lambswor- 
thy that  evening,  pressing  him  to  try 
his  tobacco  after  supper  and  shaking 
hands  with  him  warmly  when  they  said 
"Goodnight."  He,  however,  did  not 
want  to  go  to  bed  after  the  other's  de- 
parture; he  said  he  shoukl  sit  up  and 
smoke,  and  begged  me  to  do  likewise. 

"  It's  quite  early,"  he  said,  "  not  11. 
Sit  up  with  me,  and  we'll  turn  in,  if 
you  want  to,  as  soon  as  I've  finished 
this  pipe." 

I  consented.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
had  never  been  better  company,  and  I 
was  just  laughing  heartily  at  a  -story 
he  was  telling  me,  when — 

"  Good  heavens  !  "  I  exclaimed,  turn- 
ing pale,  "  it  can't  be  Lambsworthy 
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has  come  back  ac^ain  to-night  ?  Who 
is  it  ?" 

"  Better  opeo  the  door  and  see,"  re- 
plied Seymour,  philosophically. 

It  was  being  beaten  wildly  as  I 
bolted  into  the  passage.  Another  in- 
stant and  my  worst  fears  were  veri- 
fied. Lambsworthy  stood  before  me 
with  chattering  teeth,  the  portman- 
teau— the  accursed  portmanteau — by 
his  side. 

"Not—" 

"Burglars?"  he  gasped.  "Yes! 
For  the  Lord's  sake,  give  me  some 
whiskey,  old  man;  I'm  feeling  ill !  " 

He  followed  me  into  the  sittiag-room 
and  fell  into  a  chair. 

"  It  is  the  same  thing,"  he  muttered, 
"  just  the  same  thing.  The  house  had 
been  broken  into  when  I  got  there,  and 
no  clue — no  clue.  The  man  showed  me 
the  room.  Everything  scattered  and 
upside  down.  Seymour,  I  shall  go 
mad  ! " 

He  seemed  in  measurable  distance  of 
of  it — even  Seymour  was  concerned.  It 
certainly  seemed  like  fatality.  Wher- 
ever the  poor  fellow  went  there  was  a 
burglary;  his  name  would  be  on  the 
tongues  of  all  Wlcketsfield  directly. 
There  was  never  anything  known  like 
it. 

We  gave  him  whiskey  and  more 
whiskey,  and  after  that  whiskey  again. 
Whether  he  slept  when  we  left  him  at 
last  on  the  couch  I  do  not  know,  but 
his  face  was  as  white  as  a  sheet  in  the 
morning,  and  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Car- 
donnel  called  with  their  daughter  they 
were  aghast  at  his  appearance. 

"  It  is  perfectly  extraordinary  !  "  ex- 
claimed Norah,  "  and  as  to  the  police, 
who  can  allow  such  things — "  Words 
failed  her  to  express  her  contempt  for 
the  stupidity  of  the  police. 

"  I  tell  you  what,"  said  Mr.  Cardon- 
nel,  "  I  should  go  to  the  station  myself 
if  I  were  you — I  will  go  with  you.  Con- 
found it  all.  Something  must  be  done, 
and  without  delay." 

I  noticed  in  a  moment  Seymour  was 
almost  as  pale  as  Lambsworthy;  I  was 
even  prepared  to  hear  him  offer  an  ob- 
jection. 

"  I  should  not  do  that,  sir,  if — if  I 
may  presume  to  advise,"  he  said.  "  I 
should  wait  a  day  or  two." 

"And  why,  sir?"  demanded  Mr. 
Cardonnel,  peremptorily;  "why  should 
we  wait  an  hour  ?  " 

"Yes,"  echoed  Norah,  haughtily; 
"  why  should  we  wait  five  minutes,  Mr. 
Seymour  ?  " 

"We  will  go  now,"  cried  Stephen; 
"  I  thank  you  for  the  suggestion.  We 
will  go  at  once,  and  I  will  see  the  in- 
spector myself." 

Seymour  sat  playing  nervously  with 
an  ash  tray  on  the  table.  He  seemed 
to  be  trying  to  speak,  and  to  have  lost 
his  voice.  At  last  he  said  jerkily,  and 
with  an  attempt  to  laugh: 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  everybody, 
you  are  spoiling  a  practical  joke  of 
mine.  Lambsworthy  was  so  very  con- 
cerned at  the  first  burglary  that  I 
thought  how  extremely  funny  it  would 
be  if  the  same  thing  occurred  in  the 
next  house  he  tried.  The  landlord  is 
my  tobacconist,  and  —  well,  there 
wasn't  a  burglary  last  night  at  all;  it 
was  just  arranged  between  us  for  a 
lark  !— er — that's  all." 

If  I  live  to  be  a  hundred  I  shall  never 
forget  Miss  Cardonnel's  look  of  con- 
tempt as  he  finished  speaking;  and  I 
don't  think  Seymour  will  forget  it 
either.  Her  papa's  violent  opinion  of 
practical  jokes  and  jokers  paled  into 
insignificance  beside  it,  and  Lambs- 
worthy's  good-natured  assurance  that 
"  no  harm  was  done  "  fell  perfectly  un- 
heeded in  the  room. 

Yes;  Norah  became  Mrs.  Stephen 
Lambsworthy,  and  refused  to  invite 
Seymour  to  the  wedding.  Whether 
affairs  would  have  ended  like  that  in 
the  ordinary  course,  I  don't  know;  but 
that  is  how  they  did  end,  and  Seymour, 
at  least,  has  always  been  convinced 
that  he  has  only  himself  to  thank  for 
it.— St.  Paul's. 


Senior  Pai'tner — I  think  this  new 
clerk  is  getting  used  to  our  ways,  don't 
you? 

Junior  Partner — I  think  so.  He  was 
twenty  minutes  late  this  morning. — 
Brooklyn  Life. 


Fashion  Notes. 


In  materials  for  dressy  costumes 
fancy  velvet  are  the  best  liked.  The 
Oriental  and  cashmere  designs  in  soft, 
dull  tones  will  be  very  much  used. 
Then  there  are  exquisite  plaids  of  stain 
and  velvet  combined  that  are  to  be 
used  to  excellent  effect.  Indeed,  the 
combination  of  satin  and  velvet  in  one 
piece  is  one  of  the  seasons  happiest 
novelties.  Among  these  are  velvet 
stripes  on  a  satin  ground,  or  satin  dots 
or  scrolls  stamped  on  velvet. 

Plain  and  figured  satins  are  largely 
promised  and  the  taffeta  silks  of  last 
season  are  quite  passe. 

Embossed  cloth  will  be  one  of  the 
leading  novelties  of  the  winter  gowns, 
and  will  show  large  floral  designs  in 
renaissance  style  in  the  light  shades  of 
brown  suggesting  Cordova  leather.  Vel- 
vets of  all  qualities  will  be  in  great  de- 
mand. Those  printed  in  Indian  designs 
will  be  very  much  used  for  blouses,  and 
will  resemble  the  pretty  foulard  in 
vogue  this  summer. 

A  grown  of  a  figured  blue  satin 
with  white  stripes  in  it  is  charmingly 
trimmed  with  white  chiffon.  This  skirt 
opens  on  each  side  to  show  a  heavy 
jabot  of  white  chiffon;  and  on  the  front 
breadth  at  the  hem  is  a  long,  flat  bow 
of  blue  satin,  made  with  two  enormous 
loops  held  by  a  strap. 

The  waist  has  a  box  plait  down  the 
front  edged  by  a  frill  of  white  chiffon. 
Over  the  top  of  the  silk  elbow  sleeves 
are  frills  of  chiffon,  and  they  extend 
down  the  bodice  in  full  jabots  on  each 
side  of  the  box  plait.  The  belt  is  of 
blue  satin  with  a  wide,  short  bow  in 
the  back. 

As  the  pretty  lawns  and  linens  are 
laid  aside,  so  must  the  many  yards  of 
narrow  ribbons  that  have  fluttered 
bewitching  grace  all  summer  go  with 
them,  fashion  says.  Still  we  may  have 
ribbons,  but  ribbons  much  wider,  even 
seven  inches  in  width.  They  are  made 
into  rosettes  and  chou  bows,  as  here- 
fore,  but  of  very  much  larger  propor- 
tions. The  loops  are  longer  and  are 
crushed  together. 

Many  of  the  gowns  for  young  people 
will  be  made  of  gauzy  fabrics.  Some 
of  them  have  the  deepest  crinkles  and 
some  have  broad  stripes  of  creped  ef- 
fects upon  smooth  gauze.  Others  have 
embroidered  spots  upon  the  thin  sur- 
face. Yellow  seems  to  be  the  favorite 
shade.  Persian  colorings  and  the  Dres- 
den flannel  effects  are  also  seen.  Some 
are  tucked  and  many  have  irridescent 
shades.  These  can  take  the  tone  of 
the  silk  slip  placed  under  them. 

Belts  and  girdles  still  have  a  promi- 
nent place  and  will  be  of  every  quality 
and  description,  and  as  jeweling  is 
come  to  the  front  again,  the  buckles 
become  a  very  important  piece  of  dress. 
Both  for  state  occasions  and  street 
wear  they  are  shown  in  silver,  gold, 
jet  and  jeweled.  Even  those  with  imi- 
tation stones  are  quite  expensive.  They 
are  broad  and  flat,  long  and  oval,  nar- 
row and  deep,  and  of  fancy  shapes  in 
all  conventional  designs. 

The  Russian  belting  of  a  year  or  so 
ago  is  coming  back  to  us,  and  is  in  sil- 
ver and  gold  and  also  a  mixture  of 
both.  Such  belts,  with  buckles  of  the 
same  metal,  studaed  with  stones  to 
match  the  coloring  of  the  gown,  are 
very  elegant  and  becoming.  Of  course, 
the  silver  buckle  is  the  most  useful 
and  is  always  the  right  thing  except 
for  full  dress. 


"The  late  editor's  wife  is  something 
of  a  humorist." 
"  Indeed  ?" 

"  Yes;  took  a  line  from  his  original 
salutatory  and  placed  it  on  his  tomb- 
stone." 

"What  was  it?" 

"We  are  here  to  stay." — Atlanta 
Constitution. 

Caller — I  wish  to  contest  my  uncle's 
will. 

Lawyer — Is  the  estate  worth  it  ? 

Caller — He  left  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars. 

Lawyer — Let  me  see.  That's  fifty 
thousand  for  me,  and  fifty  thousand 
for  the  lawyer  on  the  other  side.  Yes, 
it's  worth  it. — New  York  Weekly. 


Gems  of  Thought. 


Modesty,  or  rather  fear,  is  one  of  the 
first  virtues  of  love. — Balzac. 

It  many  times  falls  out  that  we 
deem  ourselves  much  deceived  in  others, 
because  we  first  deceived  ourselves. — 
Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

Knowledge  always  desires  increase; 
it  is  like  fire,  which  must  first  be  kin- 
dled by  some  external  agent,  but  which 
will  afterwards  propagate  itself.— Dr. 
Johnson. 

Oh,  what  a  curious  place  the  world  is, 
and  what  a  number  of  things  are  found 
out  afresh  in  it !  What  faded  old  facts 
stand  forth  in  startling  colors  as  won- 
derful and  new  when  youthful  genius 
gets  a  chance  of  sitting  still  while  it 
passes,  and  making  unnoticed  studies 
of  it. — Jean  Ingelow. 

There  is  this  difference  between  those 
two  temporal  blessings,  health  and 
money:  money  is  the  most  envied,  but 
the  least  enjoyed;  health  is  the  most  en- 
joyed, but  the  least  envied;  and  this 
superiority  of  the  latter  is  still  more 
obvious  when  we  reflect  that  the  poor- 
est man  would  not  part  with  health  for 
money,  but  that  the  richest  would  glad- 
ly part  with  all  their  money  for  health. 
— Colton. 

How  easily,  if  fate  would  suffer  it,  we 
might  keep  forever  these  beautiful 
limits,  and  adjust  ourselves,  once  for 
all,  to  the  perfect  calculation  of  the 
kingdom  of  known  cause  and  effect.  In 
the  street,  and  in  the  newspapers,  life 
appears  .so  plain  a  business,  that  manly 
resolution  and  adherence  to  the  multi- 
plication table'  through  all  weathers 
will  insure  success.  But  ah  !  presently 
comes  a  day,  or  is  it  only  a  half  hour, 
with  its  angel  whispering — which  dis- 
comfits the  conclusions  of  nations  and 
of  years. — Emerson. 

In  the  noon  and  the  afternoon  of  life 
we  still  throb  at  the  recollection  of  days 
when  happiness  was  not  happy  enough, 
but  must  be  drugged  by  the  relish  of 
pain  and  fear;  for  he  touched  the  secret 
of  the  matter,  who  said  of  love,  "All 
other  pleasures  are  not  worth  its  pains, " 
and  when  the  day  was  not  long  enough, 
but  the  night,  too,  must  be  consumed 
in  keen  recollections;  when  the  head 
boiled  all  night  on  the  pillow  with  the 
generous  deed  it  resolved  on;  when  the 
moonlight  was  a  pleasing  fever,  and  the 
stars  were  letters,  and  the  flowers 
ciphers,  and  the  air  was  coined  into 
song. — Emerson. 


Pleasantries. 


There  is  some  satisfaction  in  knowing 
that  a  woman  can't  wear  the  bloomer 
without  putting  her  foot  into  it. — 
Philadelphia  Record. 

"  How  would  you  like  to  be  thrashed 
as  I  am  ?  "  complained  the  wheat  to 
the  corn.  "  I  would  a  good  deal  rather 
be  thrashed  than  have  my  ears  pulled," 
answered  the  corn. — Credit  Lost. 

Bobby  had  been  served  with  a  very 
small  share  of  pastry,  and  he  was  do- 
ing his  best  to  smother  his  resentment 
of  the  discrimination.  "  I'm  very 
much  afraid,"  his  mother  said,  "  that 
this  pie  needs  some  shortening." 
"Mamma,"  said  the  little  boy  in  an 
audible  undertone,  "that  isn't  what 
my  pie  needs."  "Isn't  it?"  "No'm. 
My  pie  needs  lengthening." — Washing- 
ton Star. 

A  readiness  to  apologize  for  an  of- 
fense is  not  worth  much  unless  it  is  ac- 
companied by  a  disposition  not  to  re- 
peat the  injury.  Johnny  and  Jenny 
were  quarreling,  and  Jenny  began  to 
cry.  "Oh,  well,"  said  Johnny,  "don't 
cry;  I'll  take  back  all  the  mean  things 
I've  said."  "Yes,  you'll  take  'em 
back,"  sobbed  the  girl,  "  so  you  can 
have  'em  just  ready  to  use  over  again." 
Youth's  Companion. 


Little  Johnny  Fizzletop  has  the  habit 
of  waking  up  every  night  and  demand- 
ing something  to  eat.  At  last  his 
mother  said  to  him  : 

"  Look  here,  Johnny,  I  never  want 
to  eat  anything  in  the  night." 

"  Well,  I  don't  think  I'd  care  much 
to  eat  anything  either  in  the  night  if  I 
kept  my  teeth  in  a  mug  of  water." — 
Texas  Siftings. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Some  Good  Dishes. 


Caramel  Custard.— Put  two  dessert 
spoonfuls  of  granulated  sugar  in  a 
saucepan,  and  let  it  stand  on  the  fire 
where  it  will  dry  slowly  till  it  begins  to 
brown.  Then  stir  constantly  till  it  is  a 
thick,  black  syrup.  Pour  it  into  a 
quart  of  scalding  milk.  Add  four 
ounces  of  white  sugar  stirred  into  the 
yolks  of  six  eggs.  Pour  into  cups,  set 
in  a  pan  of  hot  water,  in  the  oven,  and 
bake  twenty  minutes,  or  bake  in  pud- 
ding dish  and  serve  cold  with  cream. 

Potato  Soup.— Wash  and  pare  three 
potatoes  and  let  them  soak  in  cold 
water  for  half  an  hour.  Put  them  into 
boiling  water  and  cook  very  soft.  Put 
a  pint  of  milk  on  to  boil  in  a  double 
boiler  with  a  teaspoonful  of  chopped 
onion.  When  the  potatoes  are  very 
soft  drain  thoroughly  and  mash  them. 
Add  them  to  the  boiling  milk  and  sea- 
son with  one  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a 
dash  or  two  of  red  pepper.  Rub 
through  a  strainer  and  put  on  to  boil 
again.  Melt  a  tablespoonful  of  butter 
and  stir  into  it  one-half  tablespoonful 
of  flour  ;  when  well  mixed,  add  enough 
of  the  soup  to  make  it  liquid,  and  then 
stir  it  into  the  boiling  soup.  Let  it 
boil  five  minutes  and  serve  very  hot. 

Delicious  Cake.— Three-quarters  of 
a  pound  of  sugar,  three-quarters  of  a 
cup  of  milk,  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
of  flour,  yolks  of  four  eggs,  whites  of 
three,  one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla,  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  soda,  one  teaspoonful  of 
cream  of  tartar,  three  ounces  butter, 
melted.  Place  sugar  in  mixing  bowl 
and  stir  in  the  yolks  of  the  eggs,  pre- 
viously well  beaten  ;  add  the  milk  and 
vanilla,  sift  in  the  soda,  put  a  heaped 
teaspoonful  of  cream  of  tartar  into  the 
flour  and  sift  both  into  the  mixture  ; 
add  the  whites  of  the  eggs,  beaten  to 
a  stiff'  froth,  and  last  the  melted  butter. 
When  this  is  poured  in  mix  by  thrust- 
ing the  spoon  to  the  bottom  of  the 
mass  and  bringing  it  up  over  the  but- 
ter, stir  it  in  as  lightly  as  possible. 
The  butter  can  be  melted  in  a  cup  in  a 
saucepan  of  boiling  water.  Have  ready 
two  round  tin  pans,  well  greased  and 
bottoms  lined  with  greased  paper. 
Pour  the  cake  into  these  and  bake 
from  fifty  to  sixty  minutes.  At  the 
expiration  of  time  hold  the  pan  near 
the  ear  ;  if  a  hissing  sound  is  heard  it 
is  not  sufficiently  baked.  The  oven 
should  be  hot  at  first,  then  reduced  to 
a  slow,  steady  heat.  If  the  cake 
browns  too  quickly,  cover  the  top  with 
paper. 

Hints  to  Muusekeepers. 


A  pretty  trimming  is  a  band  of  pea- 
cock's plumage  with  a  double  border 
of  soft  gray  feathers  edging  it. 

Ice  cream  may  be  eaten  with  either 
a  fork  or  a  spoon.  The  use  of  the  fork  is, 
perhaps,  a  little  the  most  correct. 

Back  walnut  furniture  is  the  rage  at 
present  and  consequently  very  much  in 
demand.  For  the  time  being  other 
woods  are  cast  into  the  shade. 

The  best  material  to  use  for  a  pudding 
bag  is  thin,  unbleached  muslin.  The 
bag  should  always  be  scalded  before  it 
is  used.  The  string  used  to  tie  with 
should  be  a  piece  of  strong  and  immacu- 
lately clean  white  tape. 

An  "epergne"  is  an  ornamental 
stand  with  dish  and  branches  intended 
to  be  filled  with  fruit  and  flowers,  and 
stood  in  the  center  of  the  dining  table. 
They  are  rather  out  of  style,  though  the 
use  of  them  may  be  revived  at  any  time. 

The  best  external  treatment  for 
poisoning  from  ivy,  says  the  J'opiilar 
*ScvV/fO'  N'civs,  is  to  wet  a  slice  of  bread 
with  water,  dust  it  with  common  wash- 
ingsoda  and  apply  to  the  eruption;  keep 
the  bread  wet  from  the  outside  with 
water.  Half  an  hour  of  this  treatment 
will  cure. 

A  nice  way  to  keep  wax  for  the 
work  basket  is  to  fill  shells  of  English 
walnuts  with  melted  wax,  fastening 
the  two  half  shells  closely  together  at 
one  end.  There  will  then  be  a  small 
space  at  the  other  end,  through  which 
the  thread  will  slip  when  the  wax  is 
being  used. 
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Chemical  Food  Experiments. 


The  "scientific  food  "  idea  has  had  a 
check.  It  has  been  weighed  in  the 
balance  of  experience  and  found  want- 
ing. A  detachment  of  the  United 
States  army  was  recently  detailed  to 
try  it.  Fifty  men  were  sent  out  for  a 
three  days'  march  with  "scientific 
rations"  in  their  haversacks.  They 
had  little  tablets  of  highly  concen- 
trated essences  of  cotlee  and  bread, 
which,  it  was  imagined,  would  be  as 
serviceable  as  the  bulkier  drink  and 
food  in  their  usual  form.  But  at  the 
end  of  the  first  day  three-quarters  of 
them  were  doubled  up  with  cramps. 
Their  digestive  organs  could  not  assim- 
ilate the  concentrated  food,  oi-  were 
not  satisfied  with  it,  and  the  experi- 
ment was  a  failure.  It  is  stated  that 
the  men  were  ordered  to  keep  on  to 
the  end  of  the  three  days'  trial,  which 
seems  a  needless  hardship.  Their 
stomachs  and  intestines  are  not  likely 
to  take  to  a  diet  of  chemical  tablets 
any  more  kindly  on  the  second  or  third 
day  than  on  the  first. 

There  is  something  attractive  in  the 
notion  of  scientific  food.  In  many  re- 
spects it  would  be  a  great  gain  if  men 
could  live  on  a  few  pills  or  powders  or 
tablets,  instead  of  bulky  masses  of 
bread  and  meat.  But  it  is  impossible. 
A  million  or  so  years  hence  it  may  be 
effected,  when  man  has  become  phys- 
ically as  different  from  what  he  is 
to-day  as  he  is  to-day  from  the  oyster, 
but  not  before.  The  man  of  to-day 
not  merely  requires  a  certain  amount 
of  absolute  nutriment,  but  he  requires 
it  to  be  commingled  with  a  certain  bulk 
of  other  matter  which  is  not  nutriment 
at  all.  He  has  not  only  organs  of 
assimilation,  but  equally  elaborate  and 
important  organs  of  excretion,  which 
demand  to  be  supplied  with  material 
for  their  work. 

Man  cannot  exist  upon  a  chemical 
diet,  for  the  plain  reason  that  he  is  a 
man.  He  has  physical  requirements 
and  functions  which  demand  food  in 
other  form  than  chemical  extracts. 
Much  may,  of  course,  be  done  by  sci- 
ence to  improve  our  food  supply,  to 
render  it  more  wholesome,  more  effi- 
cient, perhaps  more  convenient  and 
portable.  Beyond  such  limits  it  can 
scarcely  go.  Still  the  new  idea  has 
adherents. 

Dr.  George  Plumb,  one  of  the  chem- 
ists of  the  University  of  Chicago,  says 
that  the  time  is  soon  coming  when  hot 
water  and  food  tablets  will  be  the  sole 
accoutrements  of  a  kitchen.  He  says 
the  essential  food  elements  of  a  1200- 
pound  steer  can  be  got  into  an  ordi- 
nary pillbox.  One  of  his  tablets  the 
size  of  a  pea  makes  a  large  bowl  of 
soup.  A  ration  case  of  his  planning, 
which  weighed  eight  ounces,  contained 
the  following  supply:  Three  tablets 
concentrated  soups,  equal  to  three 
quarts;  four  tablets  beef,  equal  to  six 
pounds;  one  tablet  milk,  equal  to  one 
pint;  two  tablets  wheaten  grits,  equal 
to  two  pounds;  one  tablet  egg  food, 
equal  to  twelve  eggs. 
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THE  WONDERFUL  ARIZONA  EVER- 
BEARING STRAWBERRY, 

Luscious  nammoth  Dewberry,  alsu  the 
Sweet    Rind,    the  Seedless  and  the  Leonardy 
GRAF*E  F=^F*UIT. 

These  are  the  fruits  to  plant  and  the  coming 
fruits  for  profit;  nothing  better  known.  Thede- 
mand  cannot  be  supplied  in  the  nest  fifteen  years 
for  these  luscious  fruits.  Plants  and  trees  are  in 
limited  supply.  Al.so  a  few  of  the  Seedless  Eureka 
Lemon  Trees  for  sale.  Send  orders  early  and  se- 
cure what  you  want  before  too  late.  Now  is  the 
best  time  for  fall  planting  of  strawberries.  We 
have  all  other  varieties  of  Fruit  and  Nut  Trees 
grown  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Write  for  prices  at 
pnce.       G.  B.  HEWITT  &  SON,  Pasadena,  Cal. 


Some  effects  of  the  expulsion  of  gases 
from  the  interior  of  the  earth  were 
dealt  with  in  an  address  by  Prof.  N.  S. 
Shaler  of  Harvard  to  the  Geological 
Society  of  America  at  its  Sgringfield 
meeting.  Wherever  gases  are  gen- 
erated in  a  liquid  or  semi-liquid  mass, 
the  pressure  is  diminished  over  a  given 
bubble,  developing  a  '  chimney  "  up 
which  a  series  of  bubbles  may  rush. 
There  is  much  water  in  rocks  and  much 
more  in  soft  strata.  Mud  lump  springs 
along  river  bottoms,  and  particularly 
along  the  Mississippi,  are  impelled  by 
the  liberation  of  gases.  Outbreaks  of 
gases  follow  earthquake  shocks.  Hun- 
dreds of  blowholes  or  "shock  foun- 
tains" were  formed  along  the  Ashley 
river  after  the  great  Charleston  earth- 
quake, ten  years  ago,  these  holes  being 
from  ten  inches  to  three  feet  in  diam- 
eter. The  liberated  gas  was  found  to 
have  come  from  a  stratum  about  fifty 
feet  below  the  surface.  Very  large 
and  strong  shock  fountains,  lOO  feet  in 
diameter  and  throwing  mud  to  a  height 
of  200  feet,  were  formed  along  the 
Mississippi  river  during  the  earth- 
quakes of  1811  and  1813.  A  volcanic 
eruption  works  on  the  same  principle. 


Beecham's  pills  are  for  bilious- 
ness, bilious  headache,  dyspep- 
sia, heartburn,  torpid  liver,  diz- 
ziness, sick  headache,  bad  taste 
in  the  mouth,  coated  tongue, 
loss  of  appetite,  sallow  skin.etc, 
when  caused  by  constipation; 
and  constipation  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  all  of  them. 

Go  by  the  book.  Fills  io<t  and 
251^  a  box.  Book  /ree  at  your 
druggist's  or  write  B.  F.  Allen  Co., 
365  Canal  Street,  New  York. 

AoDual  sales  more  than  6,000,000  boxes. 


SAVED 


DREAM. 


Parmer  Uak  setting  posts  for  Page  fence  Is 
set  upon  by  another  agent,  with  a  maehlne 
to  "make  it  yourself.  Just  as  good,"  etc,  etc., 
who  soon  talks  him  to  sleep.  He  dreams  he's 
back  at  the  World's  Fair,  almost  faniLshed, 
can't  live  wltlioiit  a  good  cup  of  coll'ec, quick. 
Meets  stranger  with  machine,  "You  buy  the 
green  berry,  anything  cheap,  roast  carefully 

frlnd  In  this:  p-e-r-f-e-c-t-l-y  d-e-l-l-c- 
■o-u-s."  "Oh,  yes,  of  course,  you  must  steep 
It,  and  sugar  and  cream  It,  takes  a  little 
time,  but  it's  so  cheap."  Here  the  nightmare 
kicks  the  agent  off  the  field  and  brings  farm- 
er O.  to  his  senses,  and  he'll  use  the  Page. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 
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DEAFNESS 

and  Head  Nolse-s  relieved  by  using 
Wilson's  Common  Sense  Ear  Drums. 

New  woientltlc  invention;  ditferent 
from  all  other  device^.  The  only  safe, 
^iiniple,  comfortable  and  Invisible 
Kar  Di-um  in  t)ie  world.  Helps  where 
medical  --klU  faiU.  No  wire  orutrlng 
att.KtMiient.  Write  for  pamphlet. 
WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO., 
unices  ^  j,M2|jroa«i«ft,,  Vork. 
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Gabled  Field  and  Hog  Fence, 

24  to 68  Inches  high;  Steel  Weti  Picket  Lawn  Fence; 
Poultry,  Garden  and  lutibit  Fence:  Steel  (iates. 
Steel  I'osts  and  Sieel  Rails:'rrec.Kiower  and  Tomato 
Gunrd.s;  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  Xi  High  St.,  DeKalb,  III. 

JOHN  WOODLOCK,  General  Agent, 


26  Bealp  Street 


Satt  l-'ranrisro.  Cal. 
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CIRCLE. 

TO  CIRCLE 


THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  REMEDY 


I<<?ad  proofs  below 

KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE 

Blukpoist,  L.  I..  N.  Y.,  Jan.  15. 1894. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.— I  bought  a  splendid  bay 
horse  some  thne  ago  with  a  MpnTiii.  I  got  him 
for  $30.  I  used  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure.  The 
Spavin  Is  gone  now  and  I  have  been  offered  tl50 
for  the  same  horse.  I  only  had  hint  nine  weeks, 
so  I  got  $12tJ  for  using  $'J  worth  of  Kendall's  Spavin 
Cure.  \V.  S.  MiRfUKN. 

KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE 

Shi-xby,  .'ttlch..  Dec.  16.  ISM, 
Dr.B.  J.  KtcxDALLCc— I  have  used  your  Kendall's 
Spavin  Cure  with  good  aitecess  for  Curb   on  two 
horses  and  It  Is  the  best  liniment  I  have  ever  used. 

ArorsT  Frf.derick. 
Price  #1  per  B»ttl(j. 
For  sale  by  all  Drtigglsts  or  address 
JtR.  B.  ./.  KMXn.lLL  COMPANY, 

ENOSBURCH   FALLS,  VT. 


HERCULES 

GEARED  WINDMILL, 
IMPROVED  DAVIS 

WINDM  I  I.I 

Patent  Non-Shrinkable  Tanks, 
Deep-Well  Pumps, 

All  Kinds  of  Pumps. 

Do  not  buy  an  Eastern  machine  when  yuu  can 
get  a  better  article  made  at  home 
for  less  money. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  San  Joaquin  county 
are  using  alKtut  twenty  of  my  windmills  for  road 
sprinklinK. 

Write  for  Prices. 

R.  F.  WILSON— DEAR  Sir:— You  sold  me  in  189'2 
two  windmills  (the  Hercules):  one  at  Fowler, 
Fresno  Co.,  and  one  at  Antelope  Valley, Tulare  Co. 
'I'hey  have  been  In  constant  u.se  ever  since  and  not 
a  dollar  of  expense  thus  far.  When  a  mechanic 
builds  a  meritorious  machine,  1  think  It  proper  he 
should  receive  credit.    Yours  tiuly, 

JUDGE  S.  J.  NYF..  Oakland. 

R.  E.  WILSOIN, 

5TOCKTON,  CAL. 

Works  Cor.  W.  Main  and  Lincoln  Sts. 

Office  17  N  Commerce  St. 


Porteous  Improved  Scraper. 

Pateiiied  April  :t,  l»8:i.    Patenleil  April  17.  1km:i 


BY  ONE  MAN.  Sena  for  free  i^InRtrated  catalogne, 
showing  tesitimnnlals  from  ihoiisands  who  have  sawed 
frou  6  to  0  cords  dally.  It  ta.wi,  down  treen,  folds  liko 
>  porket  knife,  easily  c»rr1e<'  on  sbotilder.  One  man  can 
»aw  more  tlmt>er  with  It  than  two  men  with  a  cross  cut 
saw.  84,000  In  UfB.  We  also 'nake  larger  slied  machine 
to  carry  7  foot  saw. 

JAMES  LINFORTH, 
37  Market  Street   San  Francisco. 


STEEL.  MOST  RAPID  AND  POWERrUL. 

I         K.C.HAY  PRESS  CO. 

'^fSS      KANSAS  CiTy  MO. 


SAMPLE 

FREE 


All  about  Bees  and  Honey 

G.W.TORK&CO. 

56  Fifth  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  ILIilNOIS. 


American  Bee  Jounial. 

(Established  lHi:i) 
Weekly,  *1  a  year.  7  Etlitors  ! 
1 1^0  -  pawe  ~- 
Bee-Book 
Free! 


laanufHCtured  by  U.  LI.SSENDKN. 

The  atteiilloii  of  the  public  Is  called  to  this 
Scraper  and  the  niatiy  varieties  of  work  of  which  11 
Is  capable,  such  as  Rallro.td  Work,  Irrlfrallun 
UUchea.  Levee  Bulldliitr,  Levelliijr  Land,  Road  Mak- 
ItiK,  etc. 

This  Inipleiiieiit  will  lake  itp  and  carry  its  load  to 
any  desired  distance.  It  will  distribute  the  dirt 
evenly  or  deposit  lis  load  Iti  bulk  as  desired.  It 
will  do  the  work  of  Scraper,  Grader,  and  Carrier. 
Thousaixls  of  these  Scrapers  are  In  use  In  all  parts 
of  the  foiiiitry. 

ly  This  Scraper  la  all  Steel- the  only  one  manu- 
factured In  the  Slate. 

Price,  ail  Steel,  four-horse.  #40;  Steel,  two-horae, 
931.    Address  all  ortlers  10 

G.  LISSEirSElf.  STOCKTOn.  CAL. 


FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE. 

9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


THE 

OWEN 
ELECTRIC 
ELT 


Trade  Mark— Dr.  A.  Oweo 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

The  latest  and  only  ecieutlfic  and  practical 
Electric  Hull  made,  fur  (general  use,  produclnp; 
a  genuine  citrrout  of  lulcctrlclty,  for  tlio  cure 
or  disease,  that  cuu  l>u  readily  felt  and  regu- 
lated both  ill  (luantity  n;id  power,  and  appllsd 
to  any  p.irt  of  the  body  It  can  bo  worn  at  any 
time  during  working  hours  or  sleep,  and 

WILL  POSITIVELY  CURE 

ItllF.II.tlATIS.TI 

U  EN EK A  L  DEBILITY 
LiAiVIE  B.ICK 
ynvOl  S  DISEASES 

CHRONIC  l)ISK.\M-> 
.VNO  FITNCTION.AL 
IJKKANGEMKNTS 


WITHOUT  MEDICINE 

Electricity,  properly  applied,  Is  fast  taking 
thoplaooof  drugs  for  nil  Nervous,  Rheumatic, 
Kidney  and  Urliial  Troubles,  and  will  effect 
currs  In  Ecemingly  hopolos  eases  where  every 
i.tht  r  known  means  has  f  ..iled. 

Ai.y  slug'jlsb,  weak  or  diseased  organ  may 
I  y  t'lis  tiinns  ho  roused   to  healthy  activity 

oforo  it  Is  too  late. 

Lcadinif  noilical  men  use  and  recommend  the 
)wcu  Belt  ill  their  practice. 

OUR  LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

Conlaiiis  fullest  information  regarding  the  cure 
tpf  acute,  I  hionio  and  iiervutia  diseases,  prices, 
and  h,iw  I  )  onlcr,  In  Eiiglisb,  German,  Swedish 
Olid  Norwegian  languages,  will  be  mailed,  upon 
application,  to  any  address  for  C  cents  postage. 

The  Owen  Electric  Belt  and  Appliance  Go. 

MAl.N  tjYTU  e  AND  Olil.V  KACTUKY, 

(he  Owen  Eleclric  Cell  GIdg.,  201  to  211  State  Street, 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 
fhe  Largest  Electric  Belt  Establishment  in  the  Wort) 


The  Williams  Standard  Typewriter 

Is  a  great  improvement  over  the  old  '  lirt  and 
peek"  machines.  You  see  your  wrlliug  while 
writing  It.  J>Io  lifting  of  plateii.  No  dirty  ribbon 
Perfect  alignment.  Weighs  but  18  pounds  Does 
the  finest  work.  Easiest  learned.  No  experiment. 
In  use  3  years.  Adopted  by  British  War  Depart 
ment  over  all  the  old-fashioned  "  blind  "  machines. 
Write  for  sample  work  and  illustrated  catalogue 
and  testimonials. 

PACIFIC  STATES  TYPE  FOUNOKV, 

40t»  WHsblngtoD  St  San  FraiielMco. 

Sole  Agents  for  California. 


Business  Col  lege-, 

24  Post  .Street  San  Krani  lKi-o. 

FOR  SEVENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  Colleg-e  liiBtrucIs  In  Shorthand.  Type- Writing. 
Bookkeeplnjr.Tele^rapliy.Peninansliip.  L)-  :iwliiK.all 
the  Bnifllsh  branches,  and  everything  |>ertalninir  to 
business,  for  full  six  months.  We  have  HI  teach»-rb 
and  f^lve  Individual  Instruction  to  all  our  pupils. 

A  DeparlmeDt  of  Electrical  Eoglneering 

H.18  been  tsiabllHlied  under  a  iliuroutrliiy  gii;illtled 
instructor.  The  course  is  thorotislily  iiraetical. 
Send  for  Circular.  i'  s  HAI.KY.  Sec. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mecliaiiical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying.  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
■7:23  /VIMRK.ET  STREET, 
San  Fkancisco,  Cai,. 
Open  Ail  Tear.   :  A.  YAH  DER  MAILLEM,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  ifi.5;  Bulliou  and  Phloriualion 
As«ay,if2.T:  Blowpipe  Assay,  111).  Full  course  of 
assaying,  *50.  Established  1S6I   Seud  for  Circular. 

World's  Washer 

In  its  washing  principle  Is  like  the  Humboldt,  but 
it  is  "chock  full"  of  improvements.  Child  can 
use  it.  Clothes  clean,  sweet  and  white  as  snow. 
Lasts  a  lifetime.  Sent  freight  paid  Circulars 
free. 

C.  K.  ROSS,  10  Itfel^enii  St..  I.lnroin.  III. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 

Market  Review. 

SAN  Francisco,  Oct.  9.  1895. 

FLOUR— We  quote :  Net  cash  prices  for  Family 
Extras,  J3  35@3  4b  bbl;  Bakers'  Extras,  $3  15® 
J3  25:  Superfine,  $2  35(312  6n  ^  bbl. 

WHEAT— No.  1  Shipping  Wheat  Is  quotable  at 
95c  per  ctl  for  No.  1  and  9614c  for  choice.  Milling 
Wheat,  97'/4c@$l  per  ctl. 

BARLEY— Feed,  fair  to  good,  57H@60c ;  choice, 
62140 :  Brewing,  62H@'0c. 

OATS— We  quote:  Milling,  75(a85c  *  ctl;  Sur- 
prise, 80@a5c:  fancy  feed,  7.5®82y2C;  good  to 
choice,  6.5@72'/;c;  poor  to  fair,  55(a!6214c;  Black, 
nominal:  Gray' 6,5@75c  ^  ctl. 

CORN— We  quotfi:  Large  Yellow,  95@97i4c; 
small  Yellow,  92Hc^  ctl:  White,  95c@*l  05. 

RYE— Quotable  at  75@80c  1?  ctl  tor  New. 

BUCKWHEAT— Quotable  at  8.5@95c  ctl. 

CRACKED  CORN— Quotable  at  $23  50@a4  *  ton. 

CORNMEAL— Millers  quote  feed  at  $23@25  50  ^ 
ton. 

OILCAKE  MEAL— Quotable  at  $18@20  per  ton 
from  the  mill. 

COTTONSEED  OILCAKE— Quotable  at  $24  ^ 
ton. 

RICEMEAL— Quotable  at  $12@15  per  ton,  ex 
mill. 

MIDDLINGS— Quotable  at  $I7@,19  50  *  ton. 

BRAN— Quotable  at  $12  .5n@13  50  f.  ton. 

GROUND  BARLEY— Quotable  at  $13@14  f.  ton. 

HAY— Wheat,  $8(3,12;  Wheat  and  Oat,  $8®  10  50; 
Oat,  $7^8  50;  Alfalfa,  $5  50®7;  Barley,  $6@8; 
Clover,  «5  50@.7;  Compressed,  $6  50@10;  Stock, 
$5(3)5  50  ton. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  40®55c  1R  bale. 

BEANS— We  quote:  Bayos.  $l®1  10:  Butter, 
$1  50®1  75;  Pink,  $1  20®1  30;  Red,  $1®1  20:  Lima, 
$3®3  25;  Pea,  $1  .50@1  75;  Small  White,  »!  6.5®1  75; 
Large  White.  $1  15®  I  .30;  Blaekeye,  $1  7.5@2;  Red 
Kidney,  $1  65®  1  75;  Horse,  *1@I  15  ctl. 

DRIED  PEAS— We  quote:  Green,  $1  35@1  55; 
Niles,  $1  2.5@1  50  per  ctl. 

SEEDS— We  quote:  Mustard.Yellow,  $1  50®1  75; 
Brown,  $1  85®2  10;  Canary,  3>4®3'/2c;  Hemp,  4® 
4Hc;Rape,  l^@2V4c;  Alfalfa, 7c;  Plax,$l  80®1  90 
*  ctl. 

POTATOES— Early  Rose,  30®35c  1?  ctl  in  sacks: 
Salinas  Burbanks,  6()®8nc  ctl  and  .35fH  4=.c  V  ctl 
for  River  Burbanks  in  sacks;  River  Reds,  35@40c 
per  ctl;  Sweet  Potatoes,  8.5o@$l  f,  ctl. 

ONIONS— 35®40c  'f,  ctl. 

GREEN  CORN— Berkeley,  small  crates,  .50®75c; 
Alameda,  large  crates,  $1®!  25. 

VARIOUS— We  (iiiolc:  Summer  Squash,  30®50c; 
Cucumbers,  20®2.c  box;  Pickles,  40(o!65c  per 
box  tor  No.  1  and  25@35c  for  No.  2;  Tomatoes, 
River  and  Bay,  20®30c;  String  Beans,  \(n"2'/,c  T!» 
lb;  Lima  Beans,  2@2Hc  ^  lb.;  Green  Peas,  ^•■idlSc 
Tf(  lb  for  garden;  Green  Peppers,  2,5@40c  ^  box; 
Eggplant,  25®35c  1?  box;  Green  Okra,  .30@,40c 
box;  Turnips, 50c  ^  ctl:  Beets,  50c  sack:  Car- 
rots, 50c;  Cabbage,  65@75c  1?  ctl ;  Garlic,  2^@3c 
^  B);  Cauliflower,  50@60c  ^  dozen;  Dried  Peppers, 
12@15c  *  ft>. 

FRESH  FRUIT— Apples— No.  1  grades, 40®75o  V 
box;  common,  2.5®.50c  box,  with  poorer  grades  at 
1.5c  i(  box. 

Berries— Strawberries,  Sharpless,  $2®3  .50  per 
chest;  Longworth,  $6®7;  Raspberries,  .$3  50®4  V 
chest;  Huckleberries,  3@4c  *  lb;  Cranberries,  $9 
^  bbl. 

Canteloupes  —Quotable  at  40@75c  ^  crate. 
Nutmeg  melons,  30® 40c  a  box. 

Figs— Black,  double  layers,  25@40c  V  box; 
White,  20(r(.30c  per  box. 

Grapes— Quotable  at  20®30c  ^  box  tor  black, 
20@30c  for  soft  white  varieties,  and  30®30c  tor 
Muscat.    Tokay,  20@3.5c  1?  box;  Seedless,  40@50c 
box;  Isabella,  40@50c  in  boxes;  wine  grapes, 
$19®22per  ton  for  Zinfandel,  $14®  15  tor  Mission 
and  $I0®12  tor  white. 
Pears— Quotable  at  2.5(n  60c  per  box. 
Peaches— Quotable  at25®60c  in  boxes. 
Pomegranates — Quotable  at  50(n65c  per  box. 
Quinces— Quotable  at  25@..50c  box. 
Watermelons— Quotable  at  $3®6  '9  hundred. 
CITRUS  FRUIT— We  quote:    Mexican  Limes, 
$5® 5  .50  3  box;  California  Lemons,  $2®$2  50  tor 
common  and  $2  50®3  .50  per  box  for  good  to  choice, 
and  $4  .50fc'5  50  tor  fancy. 

BUTTER— Creamery— Fancy, 21  @22V4o;  seconds, 
18@20c  iffi  tb  Dairy- Fancy,  19®20c;  good  to 
choice,  :6(i;  i7c;  lower  grades,  13@1.5c;  pickled,  ).5@ 
16c:  firkin,  13®  15c. 

CHEESE— We  quote:  Choice  to  fancy,  6®8c; 
fair  to  good,  5®5Hc;  Eastern.  ll@I3V4cVlb. 

EGGS— Quotal)le  at  18@26c  3  dozen  tor  store 
and  30® 34c  for  ranch;  Eastern,  18®20o;  selected 
white  Eastern,  21®23c. 

POULTRY— We  quote  as  follows  :  Live  Turkeys 
—Gobblers.  13®  15c;  Hens,  12!4®13c  ^  fb;  Roosters, 
$4  .5(l®5  tor  old,  and  $4  00®5  50  for  young:  Broilers, 
$2  50(3'3  on  for  small  and  $3(X)®.3  .50  for  large:  Hens. 
$4  00(85  00;  Ducks,  $4  00@5  Of):  Geese,  $1  .50®!  75 
'9  pair;  Pigeons,  $1  25  'f,  doz.  tor  old  and  $1  75f(i2 
^  doz.  for  young. 
WOOL— We  quote  spring : 

6  to  8  months,  San  Joaquin.  — @— c 

6  to  8  months  Calaveras  and  foothill,  free. . .— @— c 

Do,  defective  6@8c 

Northern,  good  to  choice  12®13V2C 

Do,  detective  8®10c 

New  lambs  and  tall  clips  5@6Hc 

We  quote  Nevada  spring: 

Light  and  choice  9@llc 

Heavy  ■  6@8c 

Fall- 
Short,  trashy  San  Joaquin  plains  .3®5o 

Good  San  Joaquin  plains  4®6c 

Southern  and  Coast  4@6c 

Mountain  Wools,  light  and  free   6@7c 

Mountain  Wools,  detective  and  heavy  b@,6c 

Middle  counties,  free  7®8c 

Middle  counties,  defective  5®6c 

HOPS— Quotable  at  ij@7c  f,  ft),  for  new. 
HIDES  AND  SKINS— Quotable  as  follows: 

Sound.  Culls. 
Heavy  Steers,  56  lbs  up,  *  lb. . .    — ®,IOc      — ®  9 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs   — @  9       — @  8 

Light,  42  to  47  pounds   — @  8       — @  7 

Cows,  over  50  lbs   — @  8       — ®  7 

Light  Cows,  30  to  .50  lbs   — @  8       — @  7 

Stags   — ®  5       — @  4 

Kips,  17  to  30  lbs   — @  7       — @  6 

Veal  Skins,  10  to  17  lbs   — ffl  7       — @  6 

Calf  Skins,  5  to  10  lbs   — ®  9       — ®  7 

Dry  Hides,  over  16  lbs   — ®17       — ®I3 

Dry  Kips  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs..    12@13  9®10 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   — (»18       — ®14 

Pelts,  Shearlings,  10®20c  each:  do,  short,  .30®.40c 
each;  do,  medium,  .50® 60c  each;  do,  long  wool.  60® 
70oeach;  Deer  Skins,  summer,  30c;  do,  good  medium, 
15@25c;  do,  winter.  10®1.5c  H  R);  Goat  Skins,  20® 
3.5c  apiece  for  prime  to  perfect,  10@20c  for  dam- 
aged, and  .5c  each  for  Kids. 

TALLOW^— We  quote:  Refined,  6c:  crude,  4'4® 
4Xc;  country  tallow,  4®4>ic;  Grease,  ,3®3Hc  per  lb. 


Review  of  the  Dried  Fruit  Market. 


San  Francisco,  Oct.  9,  189.5. 
As  compared  with  the  situation  of  one  week 
ago  there  is  a  little  more  life  in  the  (Jried 
fruit  market,  though  it  is  still  dull  compared 
with  other  seasons.  There  is  distinctly  bet- 
ter inquiry  for  all  grades  of  dried  fruit  and 
the  satne  applies  to  the  canned  fruit  trade. 
Jobbers  in  the  East  find  themselves  with 
small  stocks  at  a  time  when  fresh  fruit  sup- 
plies are  running  short  and  when  the  coming 
of  frost  wilt  start  up  a  call  on  the  part  of  the 
consumptive  trade  for  California  goods.  This 
situation  causes  an  inquiry,  which  makes  a 
better  market  here. 

Prunes. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  foreign  situation. 
The  French  are  asking  nearly  double  the 
price  we  are  selling  for  and  it  appears  that 
the  foreign  goods  will  scarcely  be  a  factor  in 
the  situation  this  season.  That  we  are  so 
much  below  the  foreign  prices  is  due  chiefiy 
to  facts  hitherto  stated  in  these  columns, 
namely,  that  our  market  has  been  demoral- 
ized in  the  interest  of  "short"  sellers  right 
here  in  California.  Within  the  past  few  days 
a  well  known  handler  of  our  fruit  received  a 
letter  from  an  Eastern  dealer,  saying:  "In 
former  seasons  we  have  spent  a  good  deal  of 
time  depressing  California  prices,  but  we  find 
this  year  that  you  are  doing  it  yourselves." 

Owing  to  the  unusual  percentage  of  large 
prunes  this  year,  the  large  sizes  are  not  com- 
manding the  usual  ratio  of  advance.  For  ex- 
ample, at  4  cents  for  the  four  sizes,  40' s  to 
!50's  should  be  worth  b-^^c,  whereas  they  are 
only  bringing  .5c,  and  in  special  cases  5%c.  The 
unusual  percentage  of  heavy  weights  has 
broken  down  the  ratio.  However,  there  is 
still  a  sufUcient  advantage  in  the  large  sizes 
to  more  than  make  up  losses  in  other  ways, 
and  it  is  declared  by  those  who  ought  to  know 
that  in  spite  of  slightly  lower  prices  prune 
growers  will  get  more  money  than  last  season 
for  even  weights  of  prunes. 

The  present  state  of  the  market  in  this  city 
is  4c,  with  occasional  sales  at  S^iC.  This 
price,  it  should  be  said,  has  not  been  accepted 
by  the  exchanges  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valle.y, 
which  decline  to  quote  less  than  4%c  for  the 
four  sizes,  with  relative  prices  for  large 
prunes. 

Peaches. 

Fancy  peaches  in  this  market  are  worth  5(31 
6%c;  choice,  4(Sl4%c,  and  prime,  'Ay^@4\c.  It 
is  worth  noting  that  the  San  Francisco  Fruit 
Exchange  has  revised  and  very  considerably 
raised  its  standards,  especially  for  peaches. 
Last  year — as  the  Ruual  noted  at  the  time — 
the  grades  were  debased  in  the  interest  of 
certain  short  sellers ;  but  under  these  stand- 
ards there  have  been  so  many  refusals  that  it 
has  been  necessary  to  make  a  change.  We 
hear  it  said  by  some  dealers  that  in  refoi'ming 
the  grades  they  have  gone  to  the  other  ex- 
treme and  have  made  them  too  high — but  of 
this  we  cannot  speak  positively  at  this  time. 
Apricots. 

In  apricots  nothing  is  doing  excepting  in  a 
small  way.     There  is  practically  no  change 
fro(n  our  quotations  as  given  last  week. 
Kaisins. 

It  was  thought  earlier  in  the  season  that 
there  would  be  a  very  large  percentage  of 
clusters  and  fancy  layers,  but  it  has  since  de- 
veloped thai  such  is  not  the  fact.  This  has, 
of  course,  a  relationship  to  prices  rather  more 
favorable  than  was  expected  to  the  better 
grades.  Fresno  f.  o.  b.  prices  are  as  follows : 
Imperial  clusters  are  strong  at  $3.150frY.S.OO  for 
30-ft.  boxes;  Dehesa  clusters  are  strong  at 
$2.25  per  box;  4-crown  clusters  (favorite 
brands)  are  strong  at  $1.50.  Three-crown 
layers  are  in  more  abundant  supply,  and 
while  favorite  brands  find  ready  sale  at 
$1.10@1..50  f.  o.  b.  Fresno.  At  San  Francisco 
quotations  are  10c  per  box  higher,  this  being 
the  exact  rate  of  freight  between -Fresno  and 
this  city.  There  have  been  during  the  week 
some  sales  of  inferior  goods  at  from  5  to  10  cts. 
per  box  less  than  the  above  figures. 

Loose  raisins  are  in  large  supply  and  prices 
are  weak.  Four-crowns,  according  to  quality, 
are  quotable  at  y/^O/A  f.  o.  b.  Fresno ;  three- 
crown,  2%(<?,3''+ ;  seedless  Mu.scatels,  2@2X', 
seedless  Sultanas,  3c.  Bleached  seedless  Sul- 
tanas are  in  good  demand ;  and  while  a 
greater  proportion  than  usual  of  the  crop  was 
bleached,  the  process  has  not  been  uniformly 
successful,  and  a  really  good  article  is  in 
comparatively  limited  supply.  The  range  of 
value  for  this  class  of  goods  is  wide,  according 
to  quality.  Fancy  will  bring  5(iYj5%c;  choice, 
4(;^4%c;  ordinary,  '6%fniS%o.  These  Sultana 
quotations  are  for  the  San  Francisco  market. 

Dried  grapes  are  in  small  supply.  Owing  to 
the  Increased  value  of  wine  grapes  growers 


find  profit  in  selling  their  rroduct  to  the 
wineries  rather  than  to  dry.  The  present 
asking  price  is  2c  f.  0.  b.  at  common  points  in 
carload  lots,  with  l%c  bid. 

Miscellaneous 

The  following  are  the  San  Francisco  Fruit 
Exchange  quotations :  Pears,  fancy  halves, 
7c;  quarters,  6%c;  choice,  6c;  standard,  5c; 
prime,  4c.  Plums,  pitted,  4@4^c;  unpitted, 
l%(g!3%c.  Nectarines,  fancy,  6%c ;  choice,  6c ; 
standard,  5%c;  prime,  •5c.  Figs,  white,  3%i(f: 
4c;  black,  2((t-2y^c. 

This  class  of  goods  in  little  lots  is  often 
cheaper  in  this  market  than  at  points  of  pro- 
duction. This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
come  consigned  to  produce  men  and  are  picked 
up  as  bargains  by  parties  who  seek  small  lots 
to  fill  orders  for  mixed  carloads. 

Nuts. 

Jobbing  prices:  Almonds,  softhells,  7(3 
■Sc  per  tti ;  do  papershells,  8(Sj9c;  do 
hard,  .3%((>';.5c ;  Walnuts,  California  softshells, 
9(g!l0c ;  do  hard,  6(7a7c ;  Brazil.  8(§)10c ;  Filberts, 
8y^@Wc\  Polished  Pecans,  Texas,  9(ai3c,  as 
to  size;  Pinenuts,  20c;  Eastern  Peanuts,  5% 
(g!6c;  California,  nominal;  Cocoanuts,  $5@5  50 
per  100;  California  Chestnuts,  1.5c  per  lb. 


Winners  Everywhere. 

The  Little  Giant 
Russian  Separators 
have  been  exhibited 
at  many  State  Fairs 
this  year,  and  butter 
made  from  them  has 
been  shown  at  others. 
1 11  every  instance 
these  machines  and 
the  butter  have  taken  the  highest  pre- 
miums. The  record  has  been  remark- 
ably high.  The  Little  Giants  always 
make  first  premium  butter. 

p.  M.  SHARPLES, 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Elgin,  Illinois. 
Rutland,  Vermont. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


An  Opportunity! 

FOK  S.ALK  AT  A  SAt^KIFICK,  on  account  of 
departure,  a  controlling  interest  in  a  mercantile 
business  in  San  Francisco  of  18  years'  standing; 
will  exrhangf  in  whole  or  part  for  desirable  city 
or  couutry  property ;  an  opportunity  for  the  right 
man  to  secure  a  profitable  busin-^ss.  long  and 
favorably  known.  For  full  particulars  address 
W  CHANNING.  2008  Jackson  stri'et,  S.  F. 


*************************** 

~  _INGUBIlTORSt 

We  Warrant  J 
The  Reliable* 

ToHatc'h  811  [KT  cent  Self  EtEtuLi-ntra  -fr 
Durable.  Correct  io  Principle.  Leader  ^ 
;  World's  Fair.  6ct9.  ia  stamps  for  . 
5W  112  page  Poultry  Guide  and  Cata-  ^ 
loims.  POULTRY  FOR  PROFIT  made  plain.    Bed  Rock  Information.  * 

■k  Reliable  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co.,Qulncy,  Wl.  ★ 


elerinary  jjept.  JJniversity  of  ^aliforma, 

Corner  of  Post  and  Fillmore  Streets, 
.San  Frant  isco. 

Next  Term  Commences  1st  October,  '95. 

A.  A.  CUNNINGHAM,  F.  C.  S., 

Secretary. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Iteported   by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 

FOB  THE  WEEK  ENDING  SEI'TEMBEll  2-1,  180.S. 
.516,619.— Sash  Fastenek— Ann  E.Bray,  Los  Gatos, 
Cal 

546  73(1  —AWNING— T.  J.  Daniels,  San  Francisco. 

,rjj(i]B54.— Window  Opener— Holdbrook  &  Beals, 
c'ouperville,  Wash.  „    .    r   i.    .  tt 

.546,!lf)0.— Preserving  Timber- F.  A,  Lobert,  Na- 
tional City,  Cal.  „  ,.  ,  „ 

546,!)04,— Telephone  System- Salisbury  &  Dean, 
Tacoma,  Wash.  .     „  ,^ 

!)4R,7I9.— Amalgamator- G.  M.  Urie,  San  *  ran- 
cisco. 

Note.— Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  patents  fur- 
nished by  Dcwcy  &  Co.  In  the  shortest  time  possible 
(by  maii  for  telegraphic  order).  American  and 
Foreign  patents  obtained,  and  Koneral  patent  busi- 
ness for  Pacific  Coast  Inventors  transacted  with 
perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  In  the 
shortest  possibie  lime. 


Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  UURKE,  ti2B  Market  St.,  S.  P.   Al  Prize  Hol- 
stelns;  Grade  Milch  Cows.    Pine  Pigs. 


BULL.S— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Pine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danvilie,  Cal. 


JKR.SEYS  AND  HOLSTKINS,  from  the  beat 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock;  also  Thoroufrhtared  Hogs 
and  Poultr.v.  William  Niles  <fe  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 
Cal..  Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  In  1876. 


M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma.  Registered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.   Both  sexes  for  sale. 

PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S  P.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  tor  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  P.   Animals  for  sale. 


Poultry. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 

WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED    EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 

MANHATTAN  EGO  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  &  Bendel.  S.  F. 


J.  W.  FORGEIIS,  Santa  Cruz.  Cal.  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.  Black  Minorcas  &  Brown  Leghorns. 
Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks. 


WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO., LoaAngeles.Cal  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


Swine. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  P.— BBRKSHIRES. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle,  Poland-China  &  Berkshire  Hogs. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berksliire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


M.  MILLER,  Elisio,  Cal.   Registered  Berkshlres. 


CHAS.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton,  Regist'd  Berkshlres. 


TYLER  I5EACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.   Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


BERKSHIKES  AND  1M>L AND-CHINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock;  also  Dairy  Strains  of  Jerseys  and  Hol- 
steiiia.  Wm.  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Est.  1876. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 

J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  .Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 

J.  H.CiLIDE,  Sacramento.  Very  large  choice  Span- 
ish, French  and  Shropshire  rams.  Bedrock  prices. 

R.  H.  CRANE,  Petaluma,  Cal.  Southdown  Sheep. 


IN  THESE  TIMES 

You  Can  Largely  Increase 

Your  income  by  buying  an  Incu- 
bator and  engaging  in  the  chicken 
business.  Send  stamp  for  our 
catalogue  of  Incubators,  Wire 
Netting,  Blooded  Fowls  and  Poul- 
try Appliances  generally.  Remem- 
ber the  Best  is  the  Cheapest.  PACIFIC 
INCUBATOR  CO.,  1317  Castro  St., 
Oakland.  Cai. 


Short-Horn  BULLS 


ROBERT  ASHBURNER, 

Baden  Station,  San  Mateo  Co.,  Cal. 

The  Baden  Farm  Herd  was  established  in  1867, 
with  cows  from  then  recent  importations  of  the 
best  English  Milking  Shorthorns,  since  which 
time  improvement  in  dairy  qualities  has  been 
steadily  kept  in  view. 

FOR  SALE. 

Three  registered  Holstein-Friesian  Hulls.  Extra 
individuals,  with  best  of  pedigrees. 

Fourteen,  eleven  and  six  months-old  Dams. 
Large  producers  of  butter.  Certificate  of  health 
and  soundness  furnished.    Address : 

M.  D.  ESHLEMAN, 

 FRESNO,  CAL. 


.  O.  Box  37r,7  . 


[WELLMACHINERYworks. 


IIGHTHINQ  ( 

LARQEST    t  ..  ......w  , 

All  kinils  of  tools.  Fortune  for  the  driller  by  uslDB  our 
Adamnntlne  process;  can  take  aoore.  Perfected  Boonom. 
lc»l  Artesian  PumplnK  KIkb  to  work  by  Sfea™t  AjJiJ?^- 
Let  unhelpTou.  THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WOBK8, 
Hvrorm,  tU.!   Chle«»o,  Kl.t   I>«<l>n.  Tex. 


SESSIONS  <fe  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

p.  O  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

THE    BLUE    RIBBON  HERD. 

At  the  STATE  FAIR  our  BERKSHTRES  won  Five 
Firsts  and  Tliree  Sweepstakes  Premiums.  We  have 
a  few  choice  pigs  on  hand.  Write  for  prices  and  book 
your  orders  for  pigs  from  the  prize  winners. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


The  State  Grange. 


liy  GKonoE  Ohleyeh. 

The  California  State  Grantje  held  its 
annual  session  last  week  at  Merced 
city  in  Merced  county,  which  is  located 
in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  about  75 
miles  south  of  Stockton.  The  valley 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  discern  is  one 
broad  expanse  of  stubble  fields  with 
not  a  fence  to  mark  the  farm  bounda- 
ries. In  the  vicinity  of  Merced  but 
little  rain  has  fallen  so  far  this  season, 
hence  no  vegetation  appears  to  glad- 
den the  husbandman  or  the  stock  upon 
the  plains.  However,  nothing  is  suffer- 
insr,  as  the  dry  feed  and  stubble  is  yet 
uninjured  by  rain  and  is  nearly  equal 
to  uncut  hay  for  feed. 

The  handsome  little  city  was  planted 
in  the  midst  of  wheat  fields  in  response 
to  railroad  demands.  Not  a  .shrub  of 
any  kind  for  miles  around  relieved  the 
plain.  But  the  station  brought  busi- 
ness, and  that  brought  houses  and 
warehouses  and  families  and  schools 
and  churches  and  all  other  things  of 
which  prosperous  towns  are  made  of. 
In  time  were  planted  orchards,  vine- 
yards, shrubbery  and  trees  for  shade 
and  ornamentation,  and  sprang  into 
existence  as  if  by  magic.  So  now  the 
town  is  completely  embowered  with 
the  finest  shade  and  ornamental  trees  of 
any  town  in  the  State.  The  magnifi- 
cent umbrella  tree  takes  precedence  of 
all  others  and  it  is  said  more  of  them 
are  now  growing  in  Merced  than  in 
any  other  town  in  this  great  valley. 
They  are  standing  around  residences, 
along  streets  and  avenues.  Their 
foliage  is  very  dense  and  of  a  dark 
green  color,  making  them  a  pleasing 
contrast  to  the  locust,  the  willow  and 
the  poplar.  The  town  is  regularly  laid 
out,  according,  to  railroad  methods,  be- 
ing on  both  sides  of  the  track  with  two 
or  more  large  blocks,  partly  improved, 
one  of  them  being  already  well  shaded, 
with  a  fountain  and  reservoir  in  the 
center,  the  fountain  being  made  of  cut 
stone,  cement  and  gravel.  Several 
fine  school  houses  provide  educational 
facilities  for  the  young,  and  a  splendid 
courthouse  serves  the  county  for  offices 
and  a  place  where  justice  is  meted  out 
to  litigants. 

The  chief  hotel  is  the  El  Capitan, 
which  was  built  by  the  railroad  as  an 
eating  station  before  the  advent  of  the 
dining  car.  The  immense  four-story 
building  is  now  used  as  a  common  hotel 
and  is  up  to  date  in  all  its  appoint- 
ments. There  are  several  smaller 
hotels  in  the  place,  all  vieing  with  each 
other  in  excellence. 

Promptly  at  10  a.  m.  on  the  first  day 
of  October  Hon.  A.  P.  Roache,  Worthy 
Master  of  the  State  Orange,  called  the 
convention  to  order.  On  a  roll  being 
called  87  subordinate  frranges  were 
found  present  by  duly  elected  repre- 
sentatives. Many  others  wei'e  in  at- 
tendance, making  it  the  best  attend- 
ance on  first  roll  call  for  years.  AW 
reports  of  officers  being  ready,  they 
were  read  and  referred  to  appropriate 
committees,  these  having  previouslv 
been  appointed.  Thus  all  the  pre- 
liminary work  was  transacted  the  first 
day,  leaving  a  clear  field  for  the  real 
work  of  the  session  on  the  second  day. 

The  reception  given  by  the  people  of 
the  town  to  the  State  Grange  and 
visitors  was  one  grand  ovation  from 
beginning  to  end.  The  Pomona  feast 
was  a  great  success  and  was  partaken 
of  by  the  entire  populace.  It  was  held 
in  Agricultural  hall.  The  exhibit  in 
the  horticultural  line  was  very  fine  and 
could  hardly  be  excelled  anywhere,  and 
of  course  showed  the  capabilities  of 
this  section  better  than  words  can  tell. 
The  business  of  the  session  was  trans- 
acted in  a  smooth  and  expeditious 
manner.  It  was  resolved  to  continue 
the  inspection  service  by  merging  the 
same  with  the  duties  of  the  State  Lec- 
turer. 

CONDITION    OF    THE  FAR.MER. 

The  condition  of  the  Order,  and  of 
the  agriculturist,  was  strongly  set 
forth   by  preambles  and  resolutions 


directing  inquiry  into  their  depressed 
condition  with  a  view  to  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  remedy  or  remedies.  The 
committee  gave  the  matter  all  the 
time  and  attention  at  their  command, 
resulting  in  the  adoption  of  the  follow- 
ing report: 

n'lirthu  Muster  and  Mf.ml>cn<  of  the  rntifuruin 
Stale  Ginniie:  We,  your  special  committee  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  proposition  at  Bro. 
Wood  of  Danville  Grange  and  Bro.  E.  Greer 
of  Sacramento  Grange,  looking  to  methods 
whereby  the  present  depressed  and  unhappy 
condition  of  members  of  our  Order  and  of  agri- 
culturists generally  may  be  improved  and 
lightened,  beg  to  say  that  we  have  had  the 
same  under  most  serious  consideration,  and 
regret  that  our  lime  was  so  limited  and  our 
abilitj'  inadequate  to  so  treat  the  subject  as 
its  importance  demands. 

The  depression  which  we  deplore  and  are 
.seeking  relief  from  extends  with  greater  or 
less  severity  all  over  our  common  country ; 
but,  since  we  are  so  widely  separated  from 
the  other  States  of  the  Union,  we  propose  to 
confine  our  ob.servations  to  the  agriculture  of 
California. 

While  contraction  of  values  has  been  on  the 
downward  course  for  a  number  of  years,  all 
must  admit  that  there  must  come  a  halt— a 
resting  place,  if  you  please— at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  so  to  speak. 

As  in  all  things  in  nature,  exhaustion  is  suc- 
ceeded by  repose ;  reix>se  by  recuperation ; 
and  strength  by  povrer  to  create  anew  the 
lost  prosperity"  of  the  State.  Nothing  is 
gained  by  repining,  which  only  adds  to  our 
discomfort. 

The  present  depression  is  chargeable  to  two 
i^auses  mainly.  First,  through  nature's  fail- 
ure to  bring  forth  her  wonted  abundance  in 
her  fields,  and,  second,  the  general  stagna- 
tion of  business  throughout  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  world,  which  may  and  doubtless 
will  teach  the  tillers  of  the  soil  a  wholesome 
lesson.  We  hear  the  query,  "How  shall  the 
restoration  of  confidewe  and  pi-osperity  be 
brought  about,  or  by  what  sign  may  its  ap- 
proach be  recognized  i"  The  answer  may  be 
seen  from  two  directions.  The  first  may  be 
that  our  soil  will  have  tired  of  its  vacation 
and  recreated  energy  will  be  visible  along  the 
various  lines  of  production,  permitting  us  to 
harvest  such  crops  as  will  once  more  astonish 
the  world.  The  next  step  in  the  act  of  re- 
cuperation will  be  in  business  and  the  restora- 
tion of  values. 

The  Press  League  of  the  Sacramento  valley 
adopted  for  its  motto,  "But  one  Sacramento 
Valley."'  Let  the  farmers  of  California  tell 
the  world  that  there  is  "  but  one  California." 
But  no;  that  is  unnecessary.    That  fact  is 

1  known  and  recognized  throughout  the  civil- 
ized world,  aye,  and  in  the  nooks  and  corners 
of  the  world  "where  civilizing  influences  have 

I  not  yet  taken  root.    Their  longing  eyes  are 
upon  us.    They  know  that  the  products  of  our 
soil  and  climate  are  nowhere  excelled  and 
rarely  equalled,  in  quantity  and  quality. 
Having  touched  bottom  in  such  a  country,  it 

i  were  cowardly  to  despair.  We  i/inxf  rise  from 
the  slough  of  despond  to  a  higher  pinnacle  of 
prosperity  and  fame,  than  we  have  ever  ex- 
perienced. 

We  have  considered  the  propositions  sub- 
I  mitted    and    respectfully  recommend  their 
adoption : 

I     1st.    That  we  believe  this  government, 
1  with  the  sanction  of  the  government  of  Nic- 
aragua, .should  provide  the  means  or  other- 
wise secure  the  construction  of  what  is  known 
I  as  the  Nicaragua  canal,  to  be  controlled  and 
managed  by  the  two  government.s,  at  such 
rates  of  toll  and  charges  as  will  raise  sufficient 
revenue  to  meet  the  expenses  thereof  and 
reasonable  interest  on  the  cost  of  construc- 
j  tion,  but  that  it  be  not  managed  in  the  in- 
:  terests  of  private  individuals  or  corporations 
for  the  purpose  of  accumulating  wealth.  We 
I  believe  it  would  materially  reduce  the  freight 
rates  on  our  produce  to  foreign  countries  and 
greatly  encourage  the  building  up  of  our 
country's  shipping  and  general  interests. 

•Jd.  That  we  heartily  endorse  the  proposi- 
tion of  Mr.  David  Lubin  for  an  export  bounty, 
as  presented  to  the  committee  on  agriculture 
of  the  last  Congress. 

lid.  That  we  believe  the  government,  both 
national.  State  and  county,  should  foster  and 
encourage  all  enterprise  whereby  employ- 
ment may  be  obtained  by  the  unemployed. 

•1th.  We  favor  the  exclusion  of  all  undesir- 
able and  non-assimilative  immigration  from 
whatever  country  they  may  seek  our  shores. 

."ith.  We  \irge  upon  all  agriculturists  a  more 
faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  citizenship 
at  the  primaries  and  conventions  at  which 
candidates  for  office  arc  nominated,  and  par- 
ticularly do  we  urge  that  candidates  be  se- 
lected who  will  enact  economical  legislation. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

CnAS.  J  Wood. 
EusKiN  Greek. 
H.  F.  BrxiUM. 
S.  T.  Corr,TEH. 
Bates  De  Hakt. 

J.  HoLI.ISTER. 

N.  H.  LAVRinso.N. 
George  Oni.BVEU. 

TRANSPORT.VTION. 

The  committee  on  transportation  re- 
ported in  part  as  follows: 

We  shall,  therefore,  advocate  for  every 
State  an  inciease  in  every  practicable  way  of 
all  facilities  for  transportation  cheaply  tn'tlio 
seaboard,  or  between  home  producers  and  con- 
s\nners,  all  the  productions  of  our  i-rnintry. 
We  adopt  it  as  our  fixed  purpose  to  open  out 
the  channels  in  uature's  great  arteries,  that 
the  life  blood  of  commerce  may  fiow  freely. 

We  are  not  enemies  of  railroads,  navigable 
and  irrigation  canals,  nor  of  any  corporation 
that  will  advance  our  industrial  interests. 

We  ask  at  the  hands  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment due  consideration  in  the  improvement  of 


our  harbors  and  waterways,  and  especially 
in  preserving  our  navigable  rivers  from  ob- 
structions by  mining  debris,  and  the  adjoin- 
ing lands  from  ruin  by  overflow  produced  by 
the  same  cause. 

The  committee  also  favored  the  con- 
struction of  the  Nicaragua  canal. 

On  road  construction  the  report  ad- 
monishes the  authorities  to  guard  well 
the  public  funds  from  abuse. 

The  report  was  unimously  adopted. 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  two  years 
were  elected  and  are  as  follows: 
Worthy  Master,  W.  W.  Greer,  Sacra- 
mento; Overseer,  John  L.  Beecher, 
Stockton;  Lecturer,  George  Ohleyer, 
Yuba  City;  Steward,  E.  C.  Shoemaker, 
Visalia;  Assistant  Steward.  J.  D.  Cor- 
nell, Udutiers;  Chajilain,  S.  H.  Dewey, 
Oakland;  Treasurer,  A.  D.  Logan,  San 
Francisco:  Secretary,  Don  Mills,  Santa 
Rosa;  Gate  Keeper,  Walter  Ren  wick, 
East  Oakland;  Pomona,  Mrs.  Jessie 
Peck,  Merced;  Flora,  Mrs.  Jennie 
Sanders,  San  Jose;  Ceres,  Mrs.  E.  J. 
Boss,  Martinez;  L.  A.  S.,  Mrs.  Mary 
Gruenwakl,  Pleasant  Grove,  Sutter 
county;  Organist,  Miss  Emma  Perry, 
Merced;  Executive  Committee,  Cyrus 
Jones,  San  Jose. 

The  installation  ceremonies  took 
place  on  Friday  and  were  conducted  by 
Past  Master  A.  P.  Roache,  assisted  by 
Miss  Etta  Cornell  of  American  River 
Grange. 

Several  committees  were  ordered  by 
the  Grange  on  matters  pertaining  to 
the  future,  viz.,  on  legislation,  educa- 
tion, on  Camp  Roache  and  other  mat- 
ters not  requiring  immediate  attention. 

The  San  Francisco  dailies  and  the 
Merced  papers  received  the  thanks  of 
the  convention  for  courtesies  shown  in 
publishing  its   proceedings.  Merced 

range  and  citizens  of  the  town  were 
remembered  in  eulogistic  resolutions, 
which  were  as  heartily  deserved  as 
they  were  given. 

During  the  entire  session  vehicles 
and  drivers  were  placed  at  command 
to  see  the  town  and  surroundings,  and 
were  freely  used  by  day  and  by  the 
light  of  the  "soft  silver  moon." 

Many  went  to  Lake  Yosemite,  an 
artificial  body  of  water  seven  miles 
east  of  Merced.  A  section  of  land  is 
levied  in  on  three  sides,  the  fourth  be- 
ing elevated  naturally.  The  average 
depth  of  water  when  the  reservoir  is 
full  is  said  to  be  twenty  feet.  It  is  fed 
by  a  canal  several  miles  in  length  from 
Merced  river,  and  the  water  is  used 
for  irrigation  purposes  and  by  the  city 
of  Merced. 

The  business  session  came  to  an  end 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  many  de- 
parted for  their  homes  on  the  day 
trains.  Still  quite  a  large  number  re- 
mained for  the  Saturday  evening  love 
feast,  which  was  duly  observed  and 
proved  very  interesting  and  wholly 
free  from  the  depression  that  is  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  the  business  world. 

THE  NEW  MASTER. 

Mr.  Greer,  the  new  Master,  was 
born  in  the  city  of  Sacramento  thirty 
years  ago,  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Order  half  his  lifetime,  has  filled  ac-  : 
ceptably  the  various  stations  from  the  ! 
lowest  to  that  of  Master  of  Sacramento 
Grange.  He  served  two  years  as 
Overseer  of  the  California  State 
Grange  and  now  enters  as  its  Master 
the  youngest  in  the  history  of  the 
Order  in  this  State.  Mr.  Greer  is  the 
son  of  E.  Greer,  a  prominent  citizen  of 
Sacramento  county  and  late  a  member 
and  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors of  the  county. 

{Continued  iin  next  page.) 
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Financial  Condition  of  the  State 
Grange. 

The  following  report,  submitted  by 
the  Committee  on  Finance  to  the  re- 
cent session  at  Merced,  shows  the 
financial  condition  of  the  State  Grange: 
Mekced,  Oct.  3. 

To  the  ])'<)ilhii  Maatr.r  and  Memherx  of  tlir. 
State  GraiHie—Youi-  Committee  on  Finance 
beg  leave  to  report  as  follows  : 

We  especially  commend  to  the  Granges  that 
part  of  the  Master's  report  which  counsels 
respect  for  the  opinion  of  our  opponents  on 
financial  questions.  There  is  room  for  honest 
difference  of  opinion,  and  it  exists. 

We  have  examined  the  books  of  the  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer  and  find  that  they  agree. 

The  total  revenue  of  the  State  Grange  for 
the  year  ending  Aug.  31,  1S95,  was: 

General  Fund  

Lecturer's  Fund   -^91  40 

The  expenditures  for  the  same  term  have 
been : 

General  Fund  'ff 

Lecturer's  Fund   J(4  w 

The  excess  of  expenditures  in  the  Lecturer's 
Fund  was  simply  a  draft  on  the  accumulations 
of  that  fund,  and  was  duly  authorized. 

There  appears  to  be  an  annual  deficit  in  the 
General  Fund,  to  meet  which  at  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  State  Grange  a  resolution  was 
offered  transferring  «500  from  the  Lecturer's 
Fund  to  the  General  Fund,  which  was  de- 
clared out  of  order  by  the  W.  M.  as  contrary 
to  a  constitutional  provision. 

Whereupon  another  resolution  was  intro- 
duced, and  carried,  authorizing  the  Treasurer 
to  borrow  from  the  Lecturer's  Fund  $oOi),  to  be 
placed  in  the  General  Fund,  which  was  done, 
and  the  Grange  is  now  practically  using  the 
Lecturer's  Fund  for  current  expense,  with  no 
apparent  means  and  no  apparent  thought  of 
ever  repaying  the  same. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  this  is  whip- 
ping the  devil  round  the  stump  and  violating 
the  Constitution  by  a  transparent  subterfuge 
unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  the  Grange. 

We  also  note  thai  the  language  of  the  reso- 
lutiou  only  authorized  the  loan  of  the  $500 
Lecturer's  Fund  "  until  said  amount  shall  be 
received  in  the  General  Fund." 

As  the  reports  show  that  more  than  $500 
has  during  the  year  been  received  in  the  Gen- 
eral Fund,  it  is  pertinent  to  inquire  why  the 
loan  has  not  been  repaid  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  resolution. 

Doubtless  the  reply  would  be  that  such 
action  would  have  left  the  General  Fund 
without  means  of  paying  current  expenses, 
but  we  do  not  see  that  that  fact  cuts  any 
figure  in  view  of  the  express  terms  of  the 
resolution. 

We  hud  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  $234.77 
reported  by  the  Treasurer  as  in  the  General 
Fund  really,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  resolution  authorizing  the  "loan,"  be- 
longs in  the  Lecturer's  Fund,  and  that  in 
addition  the  General  Fund  is  exhausted  and 
in  debt  to  the  Lecturer's  Fund  to  the  amount 
of  $277, 2;-!,  for  the  payment  of  which  the  Lec- 
turer's Fund  has  a  claim  on  the  first  funds 
coming  into  the  Treasury. 

We  deem  it  our  duty  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Grange  to  these  plain  facts  :  Our  cur- 
rent expense  is  in  excess  of  current  receipts, 
and  we  are  slowly,  surely  and  unconstitu- 
tionally encroaching  on  a  fund  sacredly  dedi- 
cated to  a  specific  purpose. 

The  actual  balance  m  the  Lecturer's  Fund 
as  reported  by  the  Treasurer  is  $1121. OS. 
The  amount  which  should  be  in  that  fund  is 
$1021.08. 

The  accounts  of  the  Secretary  are  credita- 
bly and  accurately  kept. 

Your  committee  has  under  consideration  the 
resolution  instructing  us  to  report  what 
funds  are  available  for  an  aggressive  cam- 
paign for  increasing  the  strength  of  the 
Order,  with  such  recommendations  as  we 
deem  best,  as  to  which  we  report  that  there 
is  available  for  such  purposes: 

In  Lecturer's  Fund,  actual  $1,129  08 

Due  from  General  Fund   500  00 

Total  ^l.fi'-il  0« 

In  addition  there  will  be  available  from  the 
National  Grange  :  For  each  new  Grange,  $5 ; 
for  each  dormant  Grange  revived,  $2.50. 

In  addition  there  will  be  available,  as  the 
result  of  successful  work,  $37.50  for  each  100 
new  members  equally  divided  between  the 
sexes,  and  20  cents  per  annum  for  each  such 
new  member,  to  be  added  to  the  regular  re- 
ceipts of  the  Lecturuer's  Fund,  which  this 
year  have  been  $591.40. 

We  find  that  when  Mr.  Kelly,  the  real 
founder  of  the  Grange,  started  out  on  his  mis- 
sion he  had  of  Grange  money  the  sum  of  $2.50, 
and  of  other  money  none  whatever.    But  he 
had  grit  and  went  to  work.    We  respectfully 
recommend  that  the  State  Grange  of  Califor- 
nia at  the  present  time  follow  Mr.  Kelly's  ex- 
ample. J.  D.  Hoffman, 
C.  A.  Kennedy, 
Edwakd  F.  Adams, 
H.  E.  Blohm. 


A  Suggestion  to  Gov.  Budd. 

The  following  resolutions  were  unan- 
imously adopted: 

Whekeas,  Agriculture  is  the  industry  of 
paramount  importance :  and 

Whereas,  The  promotion  of  the  interest  of 
that  industry  is  the  alleged  object  sought  to 
be  attained  by  the  maintenance  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society;  and 

Whereas,  An  acquaintanceship  with  any 
business  or  industry  is  indispensable  to  its 
successful  prosecution,  now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  By  California  State  Grange,  P.  of 
H.,  that  the  board  of  directors  of  said  society 


ought  to  be  composed  exclusively  of  practical 
agriculturists  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of 
that  industry. 

Renolrcd,  That  the  attention  of  the  Governor 
be  respectfully  directed  to  the  subject;  that 
he  be  requested  to  fill  vacancies  that  may 
occur  by -the  appointment  only  of  agricul- 
turists.   

Proposition     to    Exempt  Home= 
steads   from  Taxation. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  San  Jose 
Grange,  Worthy  Master  Worthen  of- 
fered the  following  preamble  and  reso- 
lutions : 

Whekeas,  The  greatest  safeguard  ef  the 
country  is  the  homes  of  its  people,  therefore 
be  it 

Ri:xolved,  That  we  favor  the  exemption  from 
taxation  of  a  homestead  to  the  value  of  $  . 

Rfnolrrd,  That  we  will  use  our  influence  to 
mould  public  opinion  till  a  law  to  this  effect 
shall  be  placed  upon  our  statutes. 

After  introducing  the  resolutions. 
Worthy  Master  Worthen  discussed  the 
various  phases  of  the  proposition  at 
some  length. 

It  was  thought  that  the  value  of  a 
homestead  to  be  exempt  should  not  ex- 
ceed $2000,  and  other  speakers  favored 
placing  the  limit  at  $1500,  so  that  it 
was  decided  to  leave  the  amount  blank- 
in  the  resolution  for  the  present.  A 
number  of  speakers  in  the  Grange 
favored  the  proposition,  it  being 
deemed  the  most  feasible  means  that 
have  yet  been  advanced  of  favoring  the 
worthy  poor  who  are  struggling  to  get 
homes  of  their  own  as  against  the 
wealthy  classes.  No  vote  was  taken 
on  the  resolutions  and  their  further 
discussion  was  postponed  till  the  meet- 
ing of  the  12th  inst. 


The  Nearest  Fixed  Star. 


An  interesting  discussion  took  place 
recently  in  Paris  at  a  meeting  of  scien- 
tists as  to  the  distance  of  the  nearest 
fixed  star.  A  number  of  astronomers 
had  been  asked  to  make  observations 
of  a  certain  star,  and  then  to  repoi-t 
the  result  of  these  observations  to  the 
meeting. 

It  was  discovered  that  no  two  calcu- 
lations agreed,  but  the  astronomers  de- 
parted with  feelings  of  great  satisfac- 
tion, for  in  no  case  was  the  difference 
between  any  two  results  greater  than 
20,000,000,000  miles. 

There  are  eight  planets  moving  about 
the  sun,  of  which  the  earth  is  one,  and 
astronomers  have  calculated,  with  very 
little  chance  of  error,  the  distance  of 
these  bodies  from  each  other  and  from 
the  sun.  The  various  results  can  be 
conveniently  recorded  in  miles. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  fixed  stars, 
which  ar(>  themselves  suns,  many  of 
them  far  larger  and  brighter  and  hot- 
ter than  our  own  sun,  and  around  every 
one  of  which  it  is  not  improbable  that 
a  family  of  planets  is  moving,  the  task 
of  computing  distance  is  far  more  diffi- 
cult. The  abyss  of  space  that  sepa- 
rates us  from  our  nearest  stellar  neigh- 
bor is  so  enormous  that  the  human 
mind  cannot  form  the  slightest  concep- 
tion of  it. 

Nor  is  the  ordinary  astronomical 
unit,  or  distance  of  the  sun  from  the 
earth,  sufficiently  large  to  be  conven- 
ient in  expressing  the  distance  of  the 
stars — that  is,  if  we  attempt  to  denote 
the  distance  of  the  nearest  fixed  star 
by  stating  that  it  is  "so  many  times 
the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the 
sun,"  it  is  found  that  this  unit  is  en- 
tirely too  small  to  be  used  with  conven- 
ience, though  it  measures  9H, 000, 000 
miles. 

Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  more 
satisfactory  to  take  as  a  unit  the  dis- 
tance that  light  travels  in  a  year, 
which  is  about  Or}, 000  times  the  distance 
of  the  earth  from  the  sun.  Thus,  if  we 
say  a  particular  star  is  at  a  distance  of 
ten  light  years  we  mean  that  it  is  so 
far  away  that  it  will  take  ten  years  for 
its  light  to  reach  us,  supposing  it  to 
have  just  sprung  into  existence. 

It  is  curious  to  think  that  such  com- 
paratively insignificant  creatures  as 
human  beings,  inhabiting  a  lifth-rate 
planet,  revolving  around  a  third-i'ate 
sun,  should  be  able  to  compute  with 
any  degree  of  accui-acy  the  enormous 
distance  of  any  one  of  these  stars.  The 
magnitudes  are  so  great  that  the  ordi- 
nary mind  can  comprehend  them  only 


when  they  are  represented  by  some  il- 
lustrative comparison.  This  may  be 
done  as  follows: 

If  we  select  any  flat  surface,  such  as 
a  level  field,  and  place  on  it  a  globe  two 
feet  in  diameter,  we  may  consider  this 
the  sun.  Mercury,  which  is  the  nearest 
planet  to  the  sun  as  well  as  the  small- 
est of  all  the  planets,  will  be  repre- 
sented by  a  grain  of  mustard  seed  at  a 
distance  of  eighty-two  feet.  Venus 
will  be  indicated  by  a  small  pea  at  a 
distance  of  142  feet  from  the  aforesaid 
globe.  The  earth  will  be  a  slightly 
larger  pea  215  feet  from  the  globe. 
Mars  will  become  a  rather  large  pin- 
head  at  a  distance  of  327  feet  from  the 
central  body.  Jupiter,  the  largest  of 
all  the  planets — in  fact,  larger  than  all 
the  others  put  together— will  assume 
the  respectable  dimensions  of  a  moder- 
ate-sized orange  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  globe.  Saturn,  the 
beautiful  ringed  planet,  will  be  repre- 
sented by  a  .small  orange  two-fifths  of 
a  mile  from  the  mock  sun.  Uranus  will 
be  a  full-sized  cherry  or  a  small  plum 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  same 
object.  Neptune,  the  most  remote  of 
all  the  planets,  so  far  as  known,  will  be 
fairly  indicated  by  a  good-sized  plum 
at  a  distance  of  one  and  one-quarter 
miles. 

If,  however,  we  attempt  on  the  same 
scale  to  indicate  the  distance  of  the 
nearest  fixed  star,  we  impose  a  heavy 
task  on  our  power  of  imagination.  For 
such  a  star  would  be  represented  by 
another  globe,  about  two  feel  in  diam- 
eter, at  a  distance  of  8000  miles — in 
other  words,  at  the  antipodes,  at  the 
other  side  of  the  earth,  on  the  end  of  a 
line  drawn  through  the  earth's  center 
from  the  globe  representing  the  sun. 

In  IH'AH  Bessel  succeeded  in  demon- 
strating and  measuring  the  parallax  of 
the  star  known  as  01  Cygni,  and  then, 
by  a  protracted  series  of  calculations, 
in  determining  the  distance  of  this  star 
as  60,000,000,000  miles.  This  announce- 
ment created  a  great  sensation  in  the 
scientific  world,  and  the  fortunate  Bes- 
sel was  loaded  with  congratulations 
and  medals  of  honor.  Then  Struve 
published  the  results  of  his  observa- 
tions of  the  same  star,  in  which  he  lo- 
cated it  at  not  less  than  40,000,000,000 
miles.  Curiously  enough  this  an- 
nouncement was  received  as  a  confirm- 
ation of  Bessel's  discovery.  A  matter 
of  20,000,000,000  miles  was  a  trifle. 

However,  one  star  is  known  to  be 
nearer  than  61  Cygni.  This  is  the  star 
known  as  Alpha  Centauri,  which  is 
situated  in  the  left  foot  of  the  constel- 
lation of  the  Centaur  in  the  southern 
heavens.  It  is  never  visible  in  north- 
ern latitudes,  and  its  distance  is  about 
35,000,000,000  miles.  The  distance  is 
represented  in  terms  of  light  years,  as 
explained  above,  by  3.6 — that  is  to  say,  j 
if  this  star  should  suddenly  spring  into 
existence  from  nothingness  we  should  j 
know  nothing  about  it  until  nearly  four 
years  had  passed. 


.HORSE  BLANKETS 


DISSOLUTION  OF  COPAKTNKK.SHIP. 

San  FRANCisr:o,  Cal.,  Aug.  31,  1895. 

The  partuer.ship  heretofore  existing  under  the 
firm  name  ot  W,  . I.  HOUSTON  &  CO.,  and  com- 
posed of  Mattic  P.  Houston  and  Frederick  K. 
Houston  (residing  in  the  city  and  county  of  San 
Francisco,  .State  of  California),  doing  ljusiues.s  as 
dealers  in  cigars,  tnljacco  and  other  articles,  and 
whose  place  of  liusiuess  is  in  said  city  and  county 
of  San  Francisco,  is  hereby  and  this  day  dissolved 
by  the  mutual  consent  of  the  persons  hereinbefore 
mentioned,  and  said  Frederick  Houston  is  hereby 
authorized  to  uel  in  liquidation  of  the  affairs  of 
such  partnership. 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  Matties  P.  Houston 
and  Frederick  K",  Hotistoii  have  hereunto  set  their 
hands  and  seals  ihe  day  and  year  lirst  aliove  men- 
tioned.      MATriK  P.  HOUSTON, 

By  F.  K.  Houston,  her  Atfy  in  fact.  Israi,.] 
FKKUIORICK  K.  HOirSTON.  [seal.) 

Executed  in  presence  of  K.  J.  PRATT. 


Horse  OwnersI  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


A  Safe  Sppcdy  and  Positive  Cure 
The  SnlV«f,  llc«t  BLISTER  overused.  Take» 
the  pla(!('  of  11 1  i  liniiiicnls  lor  mil li  or  povcrc!  action. 
Itoniovcs  all  Kunclics  or  Illoniisbcs  Iroin  Il4»rM4'H 
and  <'alfl4-.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-    iniimsHihic  to  produce,  nair  or  l<lcini:>h. 

Kvery  bottle  sold  is  wurrantcd  to  clv-^  Hatlsfactiou 
Price   $(.50  pt'r  bottle.    Sold  !  /  <Irut'f;lMtHi  or 
Hent  by  express,  churtccH  paid*  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptivo  circulars/ 
THK  LAWRBNCE-WXLT.IAMS  CO..  Cleveland  O. 


f  A  ARE  THE  STRONGEST. 

■     4^  / Jft     1  Axurdril  liiijliol  nriie  lit  »orJll'k  Fair. 

I.  I       Made  in  250  Styles. 

%^^#/JHiK  m   Square  Blankets  for  the  road. 

^^/"    ■#Snrcinele  Blankets  for  Stable. 
#  AH  sti_apet*,_  sizes  and  qualities. 


The  Itest  5/A  is  the 


5/A  BAKER  Blanket. 

illany  Have  Worn  lO  Years. 
Thousands  of  testimonials. 

Sold  by  all  dealers. 
Write  us  for  5/A  Book. 
WM.  AYRES  &  SONS,  Philadelphia. 


C/ILl)'Ol{|ll/l  i'lilJIJ^ 


HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A  manual  of  Methods   which  have  Yielded 
tireatest  Success;  with  Lists  of  Varietlett 
Best  Adapted  to  the  JDiftereut 
Districts  of  the  iState. 


Practical,  Explicit.  Comprehensive.  Embodying 
the  experience  and  methods  of  hundreds  of  success- 
ful ^'i-nwers,  atid  constituting  a  trustworthy  frulde 
by  u  liii  li  ilii'  inexperienced  m.ly  successfully  pro- 
duei'  tlie  fiiiiis  for  which  California  is  famous. 
Secoiiil  I  II  ii  Ion,  l  eviseil  ;iiid  enlartjed.  By  Edward 
J.  WicKsiiN,  A.  M.,  AsHiii-.  Prof.  Horticulture  and 
EntouKiloiry,  llniveisii.v  of  California;  Horticultural 
Editor  T'm  ijie  Itiinil  l>ris.i,  San  Prancisco;  See'y  Cali- 
fornia State  Horticultural  Society;  Pres.  California 
State  Floral  Society,  etc. 

Large  Uctavn.  5;i9  payes,  f  ully  il lust/rated,  price,  S3. 00. 
postpaid. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

Publishers  Pacific  Rural  Press, 


220  Market  Street. 


San  PrancKtco.  CaI 


PEACH  PITS!  PEACH  PITS! 


I  have  tor  sale  about  ten  tons  of  PEACH  PITS. 
They  are  from  trees  that  are  exceedingly  prolific 
and  entirely  free  from  Root  Knot.  Address 

Major  C.  J.  Berry, 

Supt  V.  F.  and  L.  ( '  ■  Visalia.  Cal. 


MAR'  H   CO.  S  Chemical 

Uehonier.  Kit'lil  ve;n-s  sileeessfn  I.  >  t  DrusiJiHts  or 
Pieii;iiil  ft.  I>:iiii|ilili-is  fne  Aililress  Tl  River 
sireet.  Cliie;!;-''  1.  The  ;i;i|il  le  1 1  ii  m  i  il  any  other  Sllb- 
sl;iiiee  is  :ni  i li  I  ri  iii.'i -iiii -iil  i  il  i  i;i  h  in  .|;s,87". 


DEWEY  &  CO^S 

Patent  Agency. 


Ouu  U.  S.  and  Foueicx  Patent  AdisxcY 
presents  many  and  important  advautascs  as  a 
Home  Agency  over  all  others,  by  i-easoa  of 
long  establishment,  great  experience,  thor- 
ough system,  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
subjects  of  Inventions  in  our  own  community, 
and  our  most  extensive  law  and  reference 
library,  containing  official  American  refwrts, 
with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  patents  since  1873. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dew- 
ey &  Go's  Patent  Agency  will  have  ttic  bene- 
fit of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and  Scientific 
PresH.  We  transact  every  branch  of  patent 
business,  and  obtain  patents  in  all  countries 
which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents 
issued  to  in  venters  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have 
been  obtained  through  our  agency.  We  can 
give  the  best  and  most  reliable  advice  as  to  the 
patentability  of  new  inventions.  Our  prices 
are  as  low  as  any  lirst-class  agencies  in  the 
Eastern  States,  while  our  advantages  for 
Pacific  Coast  inventors  are  far  superior. 

Advice  and  Circulars  free. 

DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents^ 

220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

GEO.  H.  STROPP .  Manager- 

lj)l£il«e.    /Vloffltt    >&  ToiA/ne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  PrancLsco,  Cal. 

ULAKE,  MOFPITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeiei-, 
RLAKE,  MCFALL&  CO  Portland,  Vi. 
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THE  DAVIS  CREAM  SEPARATORS. 


DAVIS  CREAM 
SEPARATOR, 

Hand  or  Power. 

Every  farmer  that 
lias  CUW9  sliould 
have  one.  It  saves 
half  the  labor  and 
makes  one-third 
more  butter. 


Separator  butter 
brings  one- 
third  more 
money. 

Send  for       /  i/ 
Circulars. 

AGENTS 
WANTED. 

Davis  &  Rankin  Buiiding  and  MTg.  Co. 

A.  ».  HARX,  Manager, 

17  and  19  FIKST  ST.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


STfAMSCPABATOR  V{ 

rtED  CoOKtR^ 
wiTrt  CHUArl  rowt» 
ikTTAtMmLKT. 


c; /A  1  /\  I- c  J  c  i  u  I ; . 


ANDERSON  Orchard  Brush  Rake 


AT  IT  AGAIN ! 


Anderson 
Orchard 

Vineyard 
Brush  Rake 

IS  NOT  AH  EXPERIUEKT. 


(Patent  Applied  for.) 

It  will  positively  rake  any  kind  of  Bru.sh  on  any  kind  of  ground 

and  rake  it  clean.  —  

One  man  can  clean  20  acres  of  orchard  per  day. 

Works  ecjually  well  on  corn  stalks  and  other  vegetable  refu.se. 

HORTICULTURAL  SUPPLIES,  ANDERSON'S  PRUNE  DIPPER,  Etc. 


Write  for  Circular  and  Price  List  to 

W.  C.  ANDERSON,    -    455  West  Santa  Clara  St.,  SAN  JOSE. 

F».  O.  Box  709  SrtPM    JOSE,  CrtL. 

Protect  Your  Young  Trees 

Against  Attack  by  Cut  Worms  and  other  Tree  Pests  by  using 

ONE  PLY  P.  &  B.  PAPER 

IN  CONNECTION  WITH  PRINTER'S  INK. 

A  Roll  costs  Three  Dollars  and  is  Sufficient  for  1000  Trees. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER,  OR  ADURESS 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 


no  Battery  St.,  San  F='ranolsoo. 
.2.21  S.  BroadvA/av   L-crs  fKng^&X&a. 


Oandv  INo.  31  Steel  Plouu  Ooub>leti-ee 
Dandy  Steel  F»Io\a/  Slng^letree  


.t5 


*;.00  tiaoh 
.  3  5  EaoKi 


HOOKER  &  CO.,  16  and  18  Di  0*^'='    1®,  San  Francisco. 


LEAN'Ss^'ekuHARROWk^iliiiJ^^ 

UNEQUALLED 

I   Krowinn  cro(.s.    All  htpel,  do  ciihtiiitrb  tu    broak— I 
/Ntrongest  and  simplest  Jt^v^r  ftdiu--t  iiiu'  Mrriirii;*'ment  I 
/made.   Writo  for    RODERICK  LEAN  MFC.  CO.  f 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

li)  General  Commission  Merchants,  41 

310  CALIFOKNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

49- Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
Interest. 


DAV/ID  IN.  HA\A/LEY, 

:!I8  Market  Street. 

GROCERY  OUTFITS, 

SCALES,  COFPEE  MILLS,  MONEY  DkAWEKS. 
NATIONAL  CASH  REOISTEKS. 

 Al.i^o  

NEW  AND  SECOND  -  HAND  SAFES. 

BICYCLES. 


Fertilizers  containing  a  high  percentage  of  potash  pro- 
duce the  largest  yields  and  best  qualiiy  of 

Wheat,  Rye,  Barley,  Oats, 


and  all  winter  crops. 

Send  for  our  pamphlets  on  the  use  of  potash  on  the  farm.  They  are  sent  free 
It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  read  them,  and  they  will  save  you  dollars.  Address, 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  810  Uuttery  .St.,  San  Franci<i<-o,  Sole  Agents  for  the  PaclUc  Coa«t. 


CHEAP  IRRIGATION! 


UR    TO    D/\TE  ! 


SAVE 

yvvoiNEv 


T"^  "DANIEL  BEST"  CRUDE  OIL  ENGINE 

ROR  POIA/ER. 
THIS    IS    WHAT    THEY    CAN  DO: 

AVtU  funiiHh  pou4-r  for  oiie-teiith  of  h  cent  per  liurse  pi>n-«'r  pi-r  hour.  It  Ih  tbe  ch«'HpeHt 
power  ever  prottu(>«'il.  hh  sliuu  il  in  the  ff»llo\viii^  laliie.  hihI  \vhl4-h  irt  hHHe<l  upon  a  test  vtt  ten 
liour,t*  run  with  one  f,f  i>ur  11%'e-horHe  power  <«aH«>lliie  KiiiciiieH,  usint?  pa-.'oliue  (74°).  coal  ffus,  com- 
mon domestic  coal  oil,  crude  petroleum,  asphaltum  base,  crude  petroleum,  paruttlDe  base,  as  follows: 

Coal  Oas.  ten  hiiurw'  run.  lulJU  feet  uu 

Gisollne  (71  <ii  (.'  I.  ten  hours  run.  .S^,  trallons  (•>  Uc   1  ii 

Coal  Oil.  ten  hours'  run.  7V,  tralloim  '<(  lUc   7.5 

Crude  PetroleUHi.  asphalliitn  base.  11:  ^--allonH  ('*-  :^e   4,s 

Cnid*-  Petroleinu  Citi  d**;;,  1.  paraffins  base.  13  ^alluriH  k  5c   ti,') 

On  the  crude  petroleum  with  asphaltum  base  we  hnd  au  over-product  of  7  gallons  of  aspbaltuin :  tb« 
market  price  is  cents  per  t,'allon— -M  cents.  This  deducted  fnin  Ilie  tlrsl  cost  of  the  crude  pctroleuiB 
for  ten  hours' run  leaves  a  net  l)alaDce  of  27  cents.  And  from  the  crude  oil  with  a  paralflne  base  we 
had  an  over-product  of  3  gallons  of  good  luhricaiins?  oil,  which  we  consider  ei|ual  to  any  we  have  ever 
used,  but  will  estimate  its  value  conservatively  at  2ti  cents  per  gallon,  making  (5i)  cents:  this  deducted 
from  the  first  cost  of  the  crude  oil  leaves  a  balance  of  5  cents,  total  cost  of  running  ten  hours. 

It  will  be  readily  seeu  that  the  operation  of  these  Kugines  with  crude  petroleum  reduces  the  cost 
of  operation  to  a  minimum.  Crude  petroleum  with  parafllac  base  at  1  lOc  per  horse  power  per  hour;  OD: 
crude  petroleum,  asphaltum  base,  "ic  per  horse  power  per  hour;  on  domestic  coal  oil,  14c  per  borse 
power  per  hour;  and  ou  gasoline,  214c  per  horse  power  per  hour. 

SKNU   KOR   CIRCULAR.S   AND   PRICE  LISTS. 

THE    BEST    /V\'E»G  CO., 

San    Leandro,  Cal. 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON, 

RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  Biggrs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 
DECIDUOUS     ERUIX  TREES 

OUR  SPECIrtLTV. 

The  most  Complete  Assortment  of  General  Nursery  Stock  grown  on  the  PaclMc  Coast 

1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894-95  in  Stock. 

<9~  Acknowledged  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  tbe  t>est.  Guaranteed  to  be  healthy  and  free  from 
cale  or  other  pests. 

Send  for  Calalogue  and  Prices,   t^irrespondence  solicited.  Address- 

Alexander  &  Hammon, 

BlKfics,  Butte  Countv.  Cal. 

ConnERCiAL  Machine  Works. 

TOULOUSE  &  DELORIEUX. 

Manufacturers  of  the 

California  Wine  Press, 

OLIVE  PRESSES, 

CRUSHERS    AND   STEHMERS  COHBINED. 


Manufacturers  oi  the  TIKE  UPSETTEK. 

Al.t.  KINlis  OF  imi.N  Wi  EtK  PltdMPTf/Y  liONK. 


620-622  Commercial  Street, 

Between  Kearny  and  nontfoniery,  SAN  FRANCISCO. |^ 


c  % 


5)D  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  L.    No.  16. 


''2,\    SAN  FRANCISCO.  SATURDAY.  OCTOBER  19.  1895. 


TWENTY-FIFTH  YEAR. 

Office,  220  Market  Street. 


Lumbering  Scenes^V/^" 


Our  engravings  offer  glimpses  of  some  feat- 
ures of  large-scale  lumbering  operations  in 
California.  They  show  the  sawmill  set  up  in 
the  midst  of  the  giant  timber  trees,  and  the 
flume  by  which  the  sawed  product  is  swiftly 
carried  down  from  the  almost  inaccessible 
heights,  where  the  lumber  is  sawn,  to  the  ship- 
ping point  upon  the  railway  or  beside  navigable 
water.  The  scenes  are  characteristic  of  Cali- 
fornia, for  probably  nowhere  else  is  lumbering 
carried  on  with  so  little  expenditure  for  saw- 
mill buildings  and  so  much  for  water  transpor- 
tation of  the  product.  The  machinery  of  the 
mill  is  almost  without  sheltering  roof,  not  to 
speak  of  sides.  In  this  favoring  climate,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  secure  firm  foundations  for 
the  machines  themselves,  and  strong  construc- 
tions to  transmit  power  from  engine  to  saw 
pulleys.  More  than  this,  there  is  little  thought 
of  building.  A  sawmill  is  a  scant  affair  any- 
where, and  hence  the  old  saying  "Cold  as  a 
sawmill,"  which  many  of  us  will  remember 
from  childhood,  but  in  California  the  sawmill 
makes  next  to  no  pretension  whatever  of  pro- 
tection against  weather  of  any  kind. 

But,  as  intimated,  what  we  save  on  the  mill 
and  many  times  more  is  often  expended  on  the 
flume.  This,  too,  is  a  feature  vastly  more  ser- 
viceable in  California  than  elsewhere,  because 
frost  seldom  touches  the  water  in  the  flume, 
and  it  takes  its  swift  flight  in  the  middle  of 
winter  as  well  as  in  dogdays.  It  is  seldom  that 
even  an  icicle  is  formed  by  the  water,  which 
often  drips  from  the  timbers  of  the  trestle, 
other  California  advantage  in  the  flume  is  that  it 
carries  both  water  and  lumber  to  market,  for  after 
the  water  lands  its  load  of  lumber  it  often  takes  up  a 
contract  for  motive  power  in  a  turbine,  and  is  only 


SAWMILL    IN   THE    PINE   REGION    OV   THE    SIEUKA  NEVADA. 


An- 


finally  at  rest  when  it  reaches  the  arid  plain  which  it 
transforms  into  green  fields,  orchards  and  gardens 
by  irrigation.  Our  scenes  are  located  in  Butte 
county,  where  for  many  years  there  have  been  large 
lumbering  enterprises,  based  upon  the  sugar  pine  of 


the  Sierra  Nevada.  All  along  the  foothills  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  val- 
leys there  are  similar  lumber-carrying  enterprises, 
and  the  main  lumber  supply  of  the  great  valley  is 
thus  produced.  Recently  greater  flumes  than  ever 
have  been  proposed;  one  of  the  largest  is  the 
enterprise  which  is  to  bring  motive  power  to 
illuminate  the  city  of  Fresno,  and  to  do  other 
valuable  work.  Flumes  are  costly  and  they 
need  constant  repairing,  but  their  work  is  done 
with  such  swiftness  and  certainty  that  the  nec- 
essary investments  are  usually  found  profitable. 
Of  course  only  a  portion  of  the  flume  is  carried 
on  a  trestle.  The  flume  shown  in  the  engraving 
is  sixty-two  miles  long  and  extends  through  two 
counties.  It  is  only  to  cross  depressions  or  to 
secure  grade  suitable  to  carry  lumber  far  out 
upon  the  level  plain  that  such  timbering  is  re- 
quired. Wherever  possible  the  flume  is  built  on 
the  ground  surface.  Though  usually  the  lumber 
and  water  get  along  well  together  and  reach 
the  end  of  the  journey  in  good  order,  there  are 
occasionally  stoppages  and  a  few  carloads  of 
timber  may  be  shot  down  the  side  of  an  inac- 
cessible gulch  or  strewn  broadcast  over  a  level 
field.  It  would  sometimes  cost  more  than  this 
lumo^  «  wo.^ih  to  .  in  it,  so  that  driftwood 
lies  along  the  length  c  the  flume  as  thickly  as 
along  the  beach  of  a  wc.i- wooded  coast. 


LUMBEK   FLUME   FROM   THE    MOUNTAINS   TO    MOORE'S   STATION,    BUTTE  COUNTY. 


The  City  Board  of  Health  has  undertaken  a 
vigorous  campaign  against  poor  milk.  It  has 
appointed  a  milk  inspector,  a  bacteriologist,  and 
other  experts,  and  is  looking  into  supplies  of 
vendors.  The  leading  milk  producers  approve 
the  movement.  The  other  day  the  inspector 
took  some  samples  and  found  them  below  the 
mark  and  such  samples  were  delivered  to  At- 
torney Dennis  Spencer,  who  will  institute  proper 
proceedings  for  the  punishment  of  the  offenders. 
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All  Buhscrlbera  paylnr  t.i  In  ailvanc-e  will  receive  15  months"  (one 
year  and  13  weeks)  credit.  For  12  lu  advance.  10  months.  For  tl  In 
advance,  five  mouths. 

Advertising  rates  made  knawn  nn  application. 


Any  suhscrtber  sending  an  inquiry  on  any  subject  to  the  Rural 
Pkk.ss,  with  a  postage  stamp,  will  receive  a  reply,  either  through  the 
columns  of  the  paper  or  by  personal  letter.  The  answer  will  be  given 
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The  Irrigation 
Contests. 


dust,  they  have  done  neither  harm  nor  good,  except 
that  the  rare  phenomena  of  cattle  killed  by 
lightning  occurred  in  Monterey  county.  The  show- 
er.s,  however,  .serve  as  a  warning  to  people  to 
get  things  under  cover.  There  are  a  good  many 
beans  still  out,  and  they  should  '  be  brought  in  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

It  is    now  announced   that  Ex- 
President  Harrison  will  take  a 
hand  in  the  great  legal  contest 
over  the  irrigation  district  law  of  California.  The 
decision  which  was  hoped  for  this  fall  is  indefinitely 
postponed.    On  Tuesday  of  this  week  these  cases 
were   under   discussion  in  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Washington  on  motion  of  Attorney  Hubbard,  repre- 
senting tlie  Fallbrook  irrigation  district,  for  the 
consolidation  of  this  case  with   that  of  Tregera 
against  the  Modesto  district.    The  Trogera  case  is 
the  one  upon  which  Ex-President  Harrison  is  en- 
gaged, and  was  set  for  a  hearing  next  Monday,  but 
the  court  consented  to  a  postponement  of  that  case, 
and  ordered  that  the  motion  for  consolidation  be 
I  passed  upon  later.    Hearing  in  these  cases  may  be 
I  postponed  until  there  is  a  full  bench.    Mr.  Harri- 
son, as  he  faces  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  land,  will 
I  gaze  upon  a  body  largely  of  his  own  creation.  Few 
Presidents  have  had  the  privilege  frf  naming  four 
I  Supreme  Court  .Justices  and  having  tiiem  conlirmed. 
I  It  is  said  that  Harrison  lias  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
I  study  to  the  California  irrigation  case,  and  is  very 
anxious  to  win  it.     Evidently,  as  we  have  before  re- 
marked, these  suits  will  prove  one  of  the  finest 
legal  plums  which  have  ever  fallen  into  the  legal 
basket  from  the  tree  of  industrial  contention. 


UiHappearing. 


The  Week. 


County  >'ot       ^  decisiou  lias  just  been  handed 
down  by  Judge  Noyes  of  the  Supe- 

Responsible.  ■      ri        ^    c  n-         •  1  i  ■ 

nor  Court  of  Riverside  county  in  a 
case  where  an  owner  of  an  orchard  brought  suit  for 
damages  for  $IWOO  against  the  county  for  the  de- 
struction of  fifty  choice  trees  in  the  center  of  his 
grove  by  the  Horticultural  Commissioners,  while 
fumigating  to  destroy  the  black  scale.  Judge  Noyes 
held  that  the  county  was  not  responsible  for  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Horticultural  Commissioners  in  the  mat- 
ter and  decided  in  favor  of  the  county.    He  said: 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  duties  of  the  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioners are  independent  of  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors ill  so  far  as  the  eradication  of  the  scale  is  concerned, 
and  that  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  they  were  not 
servants  or  employees  of  the  county  in  the  sense  or  capacity 
that  would  make  the  county  liable  to  damages  occasioned  by 
their  negligence.  The  dei'ision  more  nearly  touching  the  t!ase 
and  wliich  I  deem  to  lie  decisive  is  rei)orled  in  18  Cat,  p.  5S8. 
Even  the  dissenting  opinion  of  .Justice  Works  in  the  reptirtcd 
case  sustains  tlie  contention  of  the  defendant  in  the  case  at 
bar,  as  tlie  Horticultural  (Juniinissioiicrs  were  not  acting  un- 
der or  by  virtue  of  the  direct  act,  oi'der  or  authority  of  the 
municipal  (political)  coi  poiation. 

The  decision  is  held  to  be  of  advantage  to  the 
cause  of  oOicial  spraying,  because  county  supervisors 
would  probably  not  appoint  commissioners  if  the 
county  were  liable  to  pay  for  their  mistakes.  It 
would  seem  that  action  could  lie  against  the  commis- 
sioner or  against  the  State,  but  these  matters  were 
not  passed  ujion.  As  it  now  appears,  the  owner 
must  take  the  risk  by  spraying  his  own  trees,  or  if  it 
is  done  by  the  county  officer  tlie  owner  must  pocket 
his  losses  "for  the  good  of  the  cause." 


Wlieat  for 
tile  Soutli. 


They  need  wheat  in  Arizona  this 
fall,  and  a  reduction  in  rail- 
way rates  from  Fresno  from  $'.».. 50 
to  $6.50  per  ton  is  allowing  shipment  southward. 
This  is  a  restoration  of  an  old  wheat  movement 
which  prevailed  until  a  prohibitory  rate  was  put  on. 
It  is  a  good  thing  to  bi'  able  to  slip  out  some  wheat 
by  the  back  way.    Would  there  were  more  of  it. 


The  overland  shipments  from  San 
Jose  last  week  amounted  to  0,65(5,- 
itHO   pounds,   of   which  3,1110,720 
pounds  were  dried  prunes.    This  was  the  largest 
amount  of  dried  prunes  ever  shipped  from  San  Jose 
in  one  week,  and  was  an  average  of  22  cars  per  daj' 
j  for  the  six  working  days  of  the  week.    There  were 
also  shipped  s;{,2-i5  pounds  of  dried  peaches  and 
67,025  pounds  of  dried  apricots.    This  all  will  make 
]  a  lot  of  table  "sass,"  and  there's  plenty  more  to 
;  follow. 

,.   ,  Dr.  W.  A.  Sctchell,  the  newly 

New  l*rofeKsor  ' 

elected  professor  of  botany  in  the 
o  any.  gt^te  University,  arrived  from 
the  East  on  Tuesday  and  will  begin  at  once  his  work 
in  Berkeley.  Prof.  Setchell  comes  directly  from  a 
chair  of  botany  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School, 
Yale  University.  He  graduated  from  Yale  in  1887, 
where  he  was  a  student  of  Eaton,  and  continued  his 
work  as  a  graduate  student  under  Dr.  Farlow  at 
Harvai'd,  where  he  received  his  doctor's  degree  in 
IH'.tl.  Prof.  Setchell  is  largely  interested  in  the 
marine  alg;e.  As  a  result  of  his  work  in  this  field 
he  has  contributed  important  articles  to  Eastern  sci- 
entific journals.  He  is  an  expert  in  the  low  forms  of 
plant  life,  which  are  of  such  groat  influence  in  the 
health  and  disease  of  plants  and  animals.  He  is  a 
young  man,  full  of  vigor  and  capable  of  a  vast 
amount  of  telling  work.  We  anticipate  that  he  will 
prove  of  great  force  in  the  University  work  and  in 
rendering  service  to  the  whole  State  in  botanical 
lines. 


City  and 
Country. 


On  Tuesday  a  lot  of  thunder  show- 
ers stole  into  the  central  coast 
region  without  notifying  the 
As  we  go  to  press  on  Wednesday 
it  does  not  appear  that  they  are  likely  to  amount  to 
a  storm,  and  thus  far,  beyond  clearing  the  air  of 


Weatiier 
Piienoiiiena. 

weather  bureau. 


Our  exchanges  are  deploring  the 

fact  that,  according  to  the  last 

census,  70  per  cent  of  California's 

population  is  in  the  cities  and  30  per  cent  in  the 

country.    The  ILrahl  of  Tnnlc  says  : 

If  these  conditions  were  reversed  it  would  be  greater  cause 
for  congratulation.  All  natural  conditions  in  this  State  favor 
country  homes.  There  are  no  long,  dreary  winters,  where  the 
isolated  farmer  is  cut  off  for  three  mouths  in  the  year  from 
communication  with  the  outside  world,  and  thei-e  are  no  such 
surroundings  as  make  rural  life  in  the  Northern  and  Middle 
Western  Slates  dreary  and  forbidding  for  four  or  five  mouths 
in  every  twelve.  If  7(1  per  cent  of  California  |>eople  lived  in 
the  counti-y  and  '.V)  per  cent  in  the  cities,  the  conditions  of  the 
whole  would  be  far  moi'o  prospei'ous. 

The  advantages  of  country  life  in  this  State  are 
true  as  stated  above,  but  we  apprehend  that  the 
Jliriilit  ci'itic,  like  many  others,  is  disposed  to  hold 
that  a  movement  to  the  country  is  a  sovereign  cure 
for  all  economic  ills.  It  does  not  .so  appear  to  us.  In 
the  first  place,  it.  would  not  be  satisfactory  to  turn 
an  additional  40  percent  of  the  people  into  the  coun- 
try, even  if  it  were  feasible  to  do  .so.  The  idea  that 
you  can  make  a  contented  and  prosperous  farmer 
out  of  any  kind  of  a  man  is  a  popular  error.  Those 
who  are  alrejuly  in  other  lines  of  useful  work  which 
afford  a  livelihood  had  better  stay  where  they  are. 
Then,  we  do  not  need  a  much  greater  y<;-o;«;;y/o»  of 
food-producing  population.  We  need  more  such  pro- 
ducers to  develop  the  resources  of  the  State,  it  is 
true,  but  we  also  need  more  in  various  other  pro- 
ducing industries :  in  mines,  in  factories,  etc.  A 
purely  agricultural  country  is  a  poor  one.  We  need 
systematical  development  in  California,  and  this 
means  more  food  eaters  as  well  as  food  producers. 


From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

An  incident  which  the  American  people— especially 
at  this  time — are  not  likely  to  relish  is  reported  from 
Neuvitas,  a  small  bay  on  the  southern  coast  of  Cuba. 
On  Sunday  last  an  American  vessel,  coal  laden,  en- 
tered the  harbor  where  she  was  boarded  by  an  armed 
Spanish  force,  whose  commanding  officer  accused  the 
American  captain  of  having  brought  arms  and  am- 
munition for  the  insurgents  and  with  having  smug- 
gled them  ashore.  The  captain  denied  the  charge 
and  has  filed  a  formal  protest  with  the  United  States 
Commissioner  at  Havana.  The  Spanish  authorities 
will  no  doubt  make  the  requisite  apologies;  but  this 
can  hardly  wipe  out  an  affront  boldly  otlered  to  the 
American  flag;  and  it  certainly  will  not  satisfy  the 
American  people,  with  whom  sympathy  for  Cuba  is 
fast  taking  the  form  of  animosity  to  Spain. 

In  the  military  operations  of  the  week  in  Cuba — 
all  of  minor  character — the  advantage  has  been 
steadily  with  the  patriots,  who  have  done  some  exe- 
cution upon  small  parties  of  Spanish  troops  and 
gained  some  extension  of  insurrectory  territory. 
The  Spanish  commander  is  not  just  now  making  any 
aggressive  movements,  preferring,  he  says,  to  wait 
until  the  season  of  rain  and  fever  shall  have  passed. 
Ho  announces  that  active  operations  will  be  resumed 
in  November.  The  patriots  are  making  good  use  of 
the  time  in  massing,  eijuipping  and  drilling  their 
forces,  which  become  more  formidable  each  week. 
They  continue,  it  seems,  to  I'eceive  help  from  the 
United  States  in  the  forms  of  money,  guns,  powder, 
lead,  and,  by  no  means  least,  in  adventurous  re- 
cruits. It  is  said  that  a  great  many  young  Ameri- 
cans, who  have  imbibed  military  ardor  and  some 
military  training  in  the  militia  service,  are  finding 
their  way  into  patriot  camps. 


The  course  of  our  Government  in  the  affair  of  Cuba 
continues  to  be  a  very  live  subject  of  popular  discus- 
sion. Secretary  Olney,  it  is  claimed,  favors  the 
granting  of  belligerent  recognition  to  the  patriots  ; 
but  Mr.  Cleveland  hesitates  for  a  multitude  of  rea- 
sons, among  them  the  vei-y  good  one  that  in  so  doing 
we  would  violate  a  principle  for  which  we  contended 
when  Spain  recognized  the  Confederacy  in  1861. 
While  it  would  be  eminently  an  example  of  "  poetic 
justice"  now  to  retort  in  kind,  it  would  involve  the 
denial  of  a  principle  for  which  we  have  stoutly  stood 
and  for  which  very  much  may  be  said.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  Administration,  the  matter  is  com- 
plicated by  the  approaching  session  of  Congress.  If 
Mr.  Cleveland  in  his  forthcoming  message  should  say 
a  friendly  word  about  Cuba— that  is,  if  he  should  rec- 
ommend their  recognition  as  belligerents — it  would 
without  doubt  be  immensely  popular,  and  would  in  a 
political  sense  help  both  himself  and  his  party.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  he  should  remain  silent  or  recom- 
mend a  conservative  course,  the  new  Republican 
majority  in  Congress  will  almost  surely  take  the 
opposite  policy  and  seek  party  advantage  by  enforc- 
ing some  action  conforming  to  the  popular  wish.  It 
is  not  a  pleasant  situation  for  the  President,  and 
there  is,  not  unnaturally,  a  good  deal  of  speculation 
as  to  how  he  will  get  out  of  it.  That  he  is  quite 
capable  of  doing  what  he  conceives  to  be  right, 
whether  it  be  popular  and  politic  or  otherwise,  no- 
liody  has  the  least  doubt.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  before  any  action  is  taken  a  commission  be  sent 
to  Cuba  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  rebellion, 
and  this  will  likely  be  done. 


In  the  matter  of  tho  reauo^ioii  in  grain  rates  or- 
dered by  the  State  Railroad  Commission,  the  South- 
Pacific  Railroad  Co.  has  taken  the  aggressive.  On 
Monday  of  this  week  it  made  application  in  the  U. 
.S.  Circuit  Court  (Judge  McKeniia)  for  an  injunction 
restraining  the  Commissioners  from  putting  the  new 
schedule  into  efft^ct.  The  judge  granted  a  temporary 
injunction  and  has  cited  the  Railroad  Commissioners 
to  appear  before  him  next  Wednesday  and  show 
cause  why  it  should  not  be  made  permanent.  By 
those  proceedings  the  fight  is  transferred  to  the 
courts  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  a  long  and  bit- 
ter contest.  1 

The  papers  filed  with  the  court  on  the  part  of  the 
railroad  company  are  voluminous  and  very  interest- 
ing, as  showing  the  grounds  upon  which  the  reduc- 
tion is  oppo.sed.  First,  it  is  claimed  that  the  rail- 
road system  owned  or  under  lease  by  the  S.  P.  Co. 
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is  not  earning  its  expenses.  Its  deficit  in  1894 — so 
Mr.  Huntington  declares  under  oatii — was  $240,000, 
after  operating  expenses  and  fixed  charges  were 
paid;  while  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  present 
year  the  deficit  was  $1,500,000.  It  is  further  de- 
clared that  the  administration  of  the  company  is 
careful  and  prudent,  and  that  the  deficiency  is  the 
result  of  dull  business  and  low  rates  rather  than  of 
any  fault  in  management.  The  average  daily  pay  of 
its  seventy-one  general  officers  is  declared  to  be 
$16.25,  which  is  deemed  cheap  for  the  service  ren- 
dered, while  the  average  daily  pay  of  its  general 
employes  is  $2.54  per  day.  The  rates  charged  by 
the  company  in  California,  Mr.  Huntington  goes  on 
to  say,  are  lower,  both  actually  and  relatively,  than 
the  rates  of  the  road  in  any  of  the  other  States  and 
Territories  it  traverses.  He  lays  particular  stress 
upon  this  fact,  and  the  other  fact  above  quoted  that 
the  company  was  not  able  to  meet  all  its  expenses 
last  year.  He  admits  the  business  depression  has 
much  to  do  with  this  condition  of  affairs,  but  pre- 
dicts that  there  is  no  indication  that  the  business  de- 
pression will  be  relieved  or  the  volume  of  freight  or 
passenger  traffic  be  increased  during  this  or  next 
year.  Attention  is  called  to  the  statement  that  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company  has  been  gradually  re- 
ducing its  rates  for  more  than  six  years  past.  Fig- 
ures are  given  to  show  that  the  revenue  per  ton  in 
1889  was  $1.99;  1890,  $1.85;  1891,  $1.84;  1892,  $1.81; 
1893,  $1.57;  1894,  $1.32;  1895  (June  30),  $1.24. 


But  more  interesting  than  these  statements  are 
the  reasons  and  motives  charged  against  the  Rail- 
road Commission  for  ordering  the  8  per  cent  re- 
duction on  wheat.  The  last  platform  put  forth  by 
the  Democratic  party,-  pledging  a  horizontal  cut  of 
25  per  cent  in  freight  rates,  is  quoted  and  the 
conclusion  is  drawn  by  Mr.  Huntington  that 
in  voting  for  the  reduction  of  8  per  cent 
on  wheat  Messrs.  La  Rue  and  Stanton  did  not 
do  so  in  good  faith  or  as  a  result  of  a  bona 
fide  determination  that  the  reduction  was  just  and 
reasonable,  but  allowed  a  party  ]3ledge  to  control 
them  is  their  official  conduct  without  regard  to  the 
reasonableness  of  the  reduction  in  rates  or  the 
rights  of  the  railroad  in  the  premises.  Hence 
it  is  charged  that  the  conduct  of  La  Rue  and 
Stanton  is  "  fraudulent  and  void  as  to  your  orator 
[by  this  formal  title  Mr.  Huntington  is  styled] 
and  deprives  your  orator  of  its  property  without 
due  process  of  law  and  denies  it  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws."  Another  motive  attributed  to  Com- 
missioner La  Rue  is  in  connection  with  his  business 
as  a  producer  of  agricultural  products.  On  this 
point  Mr.  Huntington  says: 

Hugh  M.  La  Rue  is  and  for  many  years  la.st  past  has  been 
engaged  in  the  business  of  raising  agricultural  products  and 
purchasing  and  dealing  in  the  same  in  California,  and  in  the 
conduct  of  his  said  business  has  been  and  still  is,  and  will 
necessarily  continue  to  be,  a  very  extensive  shipper 
of  freight  over  the  lines  of  railroad  operated  in 
California  by  your  orator,  as  aforesaid,  and  as  such 
has  an  interest  adverse  to  your  orator  in  the 
reduction  of  rates  without  regard  to  their  reasonableness, 
and  was  and  is  disqualified  to  adjust  and  determine  the  rates 
of  freight  which  should  be  justly  and  reasonably  charged  by 
your  orator  over  said  lines  of  railroad  :  but,  notwithstanding 
such  disqualification,  said  defendant  La  Rue  has  undertaken 
as  aforesaid  to  fix  and  establish  such  rates. 

There  is  much  more  in  the  paper  complaining  of 
the  danger  under  which  the  interests  of  the  com- 
pany stand  owing  to  the  attitude  of  La  Rue  and 
Stanton.  The  Rural  has  not  the  space  to  give  it  in 
full;  but  the  above  .synopsis  is  quite  sufficient  to 
show  the  position  assumed  by  the  railroad  company. 


The  part  of  this  statement  best  calculated  to  make 
a  popular  impression  is  that  which  alleges  the  rail 
road  company  to  be  losing  money;  but  the  prudent 
citizen  will  scarcely  accept  this  statement  literally. 
Nobody  knows  better  than  railroad  book-keepers 
the  art  of  making  figures  lie.  Before  expending 
much  sympathy  it  would  be  well  to  learn  if  among 
the  "expenses"  which  are  alleged  to  swallow  up 
more  than  the  annual  receipts  a  "  fixed  "  percentage 
upon  its  capitalization — largely  swollen  by  the  well 
known  practices  of  stock  watering  schemes,  etc. — 
has  not  been  reckoned.  It  would  also  be  well  to 
learn  if  the  bill  for  debauching  our  politics  and  for 
corrupting  our  Legislature  is  reckoned  in  the  ac- 
count. Until  these  facts  are  ascertained — until  the 
several  departments  of  expenditure  are  shown  up — 
prudent  people  will  be  inclined  to  judge  by  the  gen- 
eral look  of  things  ratbei'  than  by  formal  exparte 


statements.  They  will  note  that  if  the  railroad  busi- 
ness in  California  is  a  losing  game,  it  is  strange  in- 
deed how  railroad  magnates  continue  to  grow  so 
rich  ;  and  they  will  wonder  why  the  railroad  com- 
pany should  spend  so  much  for  protection,  political 
and  other,  if  there  be  nothing  unfair  in  their  methods 
and  practices. 

It  will  be  entirely  pertinent  for  the  court,  before 
giving  its  judgment,  to  enquire  into  these  points.  A 
plain  statement  concerning  them  would  help  won- 
derfully to  clear  up  questions  and  doubts  which 
have  long  been  in  the  public  mind.  Until  the  rail- 
road company  is  prepared  to  let  all  the  facts  be 
known  there  will  be  many  who  will  decline  to  be 
convinced  that  it  is  abused.  If  Judge  McKenna 
is  of  this  class,  he  will  be  able  to  do  a  great  public 
service. 

Being  driven  out  of  Texas  by  Gov.  Culbertson,  the 
prize  fighters,  Corbett  and  Fitzsimmons,  have  be- 
taken themselves  to  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  in  hopes 
of  there  "  pulling  off  "—as  it  is  elegantly  phrased— 
their  brutal  and  criminal  contest.  But  Gov.  Clarke, 
who  seems  to  be  a  man  with  good  stuff  in  him,  has 
put  his  foot  down  hard  and  declares  that  there  shall 
be  no  "meet  "in  his  State.  "I  will  prevent  this 
fight,"  he  says,  "or  resign  my  office."  He  has  in- 
structed the  sheriff  at  Hot  Springs  that  the  State 
militia  will  be  ready  to  assist  him  at  an  hour's  call  in 
upholding  the  laws  ;  and  he  has  instructed  the  com- 
manding general  to  be  prepared  for  immediate  ser- 
vice with  a  force  of  five  hundred  men.  Corbett  and 
Fitzsimmons  are  described  as  being  "  much  discour- 
aged," and  it  is  not  surprising.  It  must  be  depress- 
ing, even  to  so  insensible  a  creature  as  a  prize  fighter, 
to  find  his  presence  everywhere  unwelcome  and 
resented  and  his  calling  under  the  ban  of  criminal- 
ity. If  the  purpose  of  the  fighters  was  what  they 
pretend  it  to  be,  a  scientific  trial  of  skill  and 
strength,  it  would  be  easy  to  "  pull  off"  the  affair 
in  a  quiet  way  in  almost  any  back  yard  out  of  sight 
of  the  police.  But  this  is  not  the  thing  ;  what  is 
wanted  is  not  so  much  a  trial  of  strength  as  a  great 
"  event  "  out  of  which  money  may  be  made. 


Gleanings. 


Redlands  orange  growers  have  determined  to  market  their 
product  this  coming  season  by  the  exchange  plan. 

The  Marysville  Cannery  burned  to  the  groutid  on  the 
11th.  Los.s,  ?!:!(),0()(),  upon  which  there  was  an  insurance  of 
$22,.")00.  It  is  not  stated  if  Mr.  Skinner,  the  proprietor,  will 
rebuild. 

It  looks  as  if  Gridley  would  succeed  in  her  effort  to  get  a 
fruit  cannery.  Ross  Treanor  has  promised  to  put  up  $5,000  if 
another  $.j,000  can  be  raised  by  the  community.  Of  this  sum 
$3,.'i00  is  already  pledged. 

San  Miguei,  Sun  :  Gilbert  Van  Gordon  of  Cambria  has  in- 
vented and  constructed  a  machine  which  he  calls  the  beano- 
phone,  which  cuts  and  threshes  beans  and  is  operated  in  much 
the  same  style  as  a  combined  harvester.  It  is  .said  that  two 
men  can  cut,  thresh  and  sack  the  beans  on  twenty-five  acres 
in  a  day. 

Si'OKANE  Falls,  Wash.,  is  having  a  fruit  fair.  The  build- 
ing, which  is  reported  to  be  an  immense  affair,  is  not  large 
enough  to  accommodate  the  exhibits  of  tons  upon  tons  nl'  most 
luscious  fruit.  The  city  is  brilliantly  illuminated  and  deco- 
rated in  honor  of  the  event.  Thousands  of  people  from  Oregon, 
Idaho  and  this  State  attended  the  opening. 

The  American  Craker  Bakery  in  this  city  is  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  how  home  industry  helps  home  production.  It  consumes 
100,000  pounds  of  flour  each  day ;  sugar,  (l.OOO  pounds  each  day ; 
lard,  4,000  pounds  each  day;  butter,  1,.")00  pounds  each  day ; 
Eggs,  fi,000  each  day.  It  is  only  a  little  while  back  when  the 
class  of  goods  turned  out  by  the  establishment  wore  imported 
from  the  east. 

The  subdivision  of  the  great  McMahan  ranch,  in  Solano  and 
Yolo  counties,  is  one  of  the  very  notable  events  of  the  time; 
and  those  who  are  interested  in  the  development  of  "small 
farming"  as  distinct  from  the  "bonanza"  system  will  watch 
the  result  closely.  The  editor  of  the  Ruual  is  personally 
familiar  with  the  lands  in  question  and  knows  them  to  be 
among  the  choicest  in  the  Sacramento  Valley,  combining  in 
an  exceptional  degree  fertility,  wide  adaptability  and  proxim- 
ity to  transportation  and  market. 

San  Jose,  Cal.,  Oct.  1:1— The  County  Exchange  is  at  present 
shipping  a  large  amount  of  extra  line  dried  fruits  in  fancy 
boxes  East  to  fill  early  orders.  The  price  realized  at  i)rescnt 
is  'i%<(f\i  cents  per  pound  for  the  average  of  the  four  sizes  of 
prunes,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  price  will  not  be  cut  during 
the  season's  sales.  T^arge  quantities  of  pi-unes  and  other  late 
dried  fruits  are  being  received  at  the  Exchange  daily  and 
soon  the  entire  crop  will  be  stored.  In  quantity  the  crop  is 
up  to  cxpectation.s,  and  the  quality,  especially  of  prunes,  is  all 
that  could  be  desired. 

Ilccord-Vniiin:  A  well  known  grape  grower  in  Sacramento 
Munty  shipped  East  a  carload  of  grapes  last  week.  He  sold 
them  to  good  advantage,  as  he  has  done  for  years  with  his 
grapes,  because  they  are  grown  wit'a  care,  packed  with  care 
and  sold  with  wisdom  holding  the  reins.  The  result  was  that 
this  week  he  got  for  his  one  irarload  *I,'.H4.  The  freight  and 
refrigerator  charges  were  *.").">().  The  net  return  on  the  ship- 
ment was  therefore  $1,4'J4.   Out  of  this  is  to  come  the  cost  of 


growing  and  the  commission  on  sales.  Probably  the  net  prof- 
its on  the  shipment  approaches  $000.  This  man  makes  yearly 
a  large  number  of  shipments  and  neat  turns. 

Tulare  Raji^ier:  Mr.  George  Limegrover  is  not  a  large 
farmer,  but  he  is  a  good  one,  and  he  finds  forty  acres  enough; 
but  this  story  has  to  do  with  a  single  acre,  the  produce  of 
which  he  has  kept  an  accurate  account.  He  sowed  it  to  wheat 
last  winter;  and,  when  haying  time  came,  cut  three  tons  of 
fine  hay  off  this  single  acre.  He  irrigated  it  then,  plowed  it 
and  sowed  it  broadcast  to  sorghum  for  stock  feed,  and  just  a 
few  days  ago  cut  .seven  tons  of  sorghum  off  the  little  patch 
and  seven  sacks  of  sorghum  seed.  He  finds  that  his  stock  eat 
the  sorghum  up  until  there  is  just  nothing  at  all  left,  and  is  of 
the  opinion  that  an  acre  of  ground  that  will  produce  ten  tons 
of  good  stock  feed  and  seven  sacks  of  seed  is  a  good  enough  in- 
vestment for  him. 

William's  Ftrrme/-:  While  talking  with  W.  H.Williams 
recently  in  regard  to  the  reduction  in  freight  rates  of  S  per 
cent  on  grain  from  this  place  to  tide  water,  that  gentleman 
grew  reminiscent  and  gave  us  some  figures  that  were  not 
calculated  to  cause  one  to  cheer  at  every  hue  and  cry  against 
the  railroad.  Mr.  Williams  paid  $S..50  passage,  which  included 
berth  and  two  meals,  from  Sacramento  to  Colusa.  This 
occurred  in  1S.53  on  the  Steamer  Sutter  and  it  required 
twenty-five  hours  to  make  the  trip.  Before  leaving  Sacra- 
mento he  purchased  a  ton  of  seed  wheat  and  was  charged  $30 
per  ton  freight  from  Sacramento  to  Colusa.  His  first  clip  of 
wool  was  hauled  to  Colusa  in  the  early  fifties  and  shipped  by 
boat  to  San  Franci.sco,  the  rate  being  $13..50  per  ton. 

Woodland  .l/mV;  Our  fruit  growers  must  begin  to  realize 
that  the  hope  of  their  business  lies  in  drying  their  (Tops.  The 
world  must  be  taught  how  to  cook  our  dried  fruit,  and  then 
there  will  be  a  prodigious  demand  for  it.  To  begin  with,  we 
must  dry  the  ripest  and  best  fruits,  and  take  more  pride  and 
care  in  preparation  and  packing.  It  must  be  put  upon  the  mar- 
ket in  clean  and  attractive  form.  We  are  told  that  one  pound  of 
dried  fruit  represents  the  same  quantity  as  fifteen  pounds  in 
the  canned  form.  So  in  the  dried  fruit  form  the  difference  in 
the  expense  in  freight  is  in  its  favor  as  1  is  to  I."").  Properly 
sun  dried  and  clean,  the  dried  fruit  article  preserves  a  more 
natural  flavor,  is  healthier  and  every  way  more  desirable. 

Mk.  W.  S.  Failin(!,  a  well-known  Oregon  nurseryman,  de- 
nies the  i-ecently  published  statement  that  the  woolly  aphis 
was  disappearing  from  Oregon  orchards.  Mr.  Failing  claims 
that  the  woolly  aphis  is  worse  this  year  than  ever,  and,  in 
this,  Fruit  Commissioner  Dosch,  who  has  inspected  many  or- 
chards this  season,  agrees  with  him.  The  woolly  aphis  in- 
fests apple  and  pear  trees  principally,  but  Mr.  Failing  claims 
it  is  worse  than  all  the  other  pests  combined.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  kill  off,  as  no  strong  spray  seems  to  affect  it,  and  it 
gets  into  the  ground  around  the  roots  of  the  trees,  and  at 
times  the  air  is  full  of  these  little  nuisances.  On  account  of 
this  pest  and  several  other  things,  Mr.  Failing  claims  that 
the  apple  tree  is  the  most  difficult  of  fruit  trees  to  success- 
fully cultivate  in  Oregon. 

Pkesno  K.rpnsifDr:  The  raisin  growers  who  are  holding 
their  crops  for  cash,  or  are  delivering  them  only  on  written 
guarantees  that  they  shall  not  be  sold  for  less  than  a  certain 
amount,  are  doing  much  to  help  the  future  of  raisin  growing. 
If,  now,  the  buyers  and  the  packers  who  have  taken  these 
crops  can  be  induced  to  hold  them  back  so  as  to  raise  the  price, 
instead  of  rushing  them  on  and  selling  for  enough  to  get  out 
even,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  could  have  a  chance  to 
operate  and  establish  the  price  just  where  it  ought  to  be. 
When  the  raisin  business  becomes  thoroughly  established 
prices  of  rai.sins,  like  the  prices  of  wheat  and  barley,  and 
sugar  and  everything  else,  will  be  fixed  according  to  that 
law,  and  not  according  to  the  cupidity  of  commission  packers 
who  figure  only  to  get  their  profit,  whether  the  grower  gets 
a  cent  or  not. 

San  Jacinto  RRoMer:  "Santa  Clara  county  lias  done  away 
with  the  office  of  Horticultural  Commissioner,  from  motives  of 
economy.  For  all  the  good  our  county  gets  out  of  her  Horti- 
cultural Commissioner  you  can  put  in  your  hat.  Our  super- 
visors would  do  well  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  Santa  Clara 
county,  which,  by  the  way,  is  a  big  producer  of  deciduous 
fruit.  It  would  (lertainly  be  working  on  an  economical  plan, 
and  that  is  the  platform  which  the  majority  of  the  board  of 
supervisors  were  elected  on."  This  seems  to  the  RnnAi. 
Piucss  a  very  hasty  and  injudicious  view  of  an  important  matter. 
The  office  of  County  Horticultural  Commissioner,  if  in  intelli- 
gent and  energetic  hands,  may  be  made  of  incalculable  value. 
In  times  past  Santa  Clara  county,  which  now  from  "motives 
of  economy"  does  away  with  its  commissioner,  has  been 
saved  untold  sums  by  the  inspection  service.  This  service 
cannot  be  done  away  with  without  very  serious  hazard. 

London,  October  10.— There  was  the  usual  crowd  present 
at  the  sale  of  California  fruit  at  Covent  Garden  Market  to- 
day. The  latest  consignment,  consisting  of  1100  l)oxes  of 
peaches  and  .54.5  boxes  of  pears,  arrived  by  the  American  line 
steamship  New  York,  which  reached  Southampton  last  night. 
The  fruit  was  in  fine  condition.  Pears  sold  at  fan(!y  prices, 
12s  to  l.Hs  per  box.  The  peaches,  however,  only  brouglit  .'fs  to 
4s  a  box.  The  Stmulanl  to-day,  commenting  upon  a  letter 
published  in  its  columns  giving  a  dreary  picture  of  fruit-grow- 
ing in  British  Columbia,  says:  If  the  fruit-grower  of  Cali- 
fornia, with  his  vast  market,  great  (tenters  of  jwpulation,  im- 
mense facilities  of  distribution  and  superb  climate,  finds 
difficulty  in  disposing  of  his  crop,  it  is  clear  that  although 
orchards  may  pay  at  present  in  British  Columbia,  fruit-grow- 
ing there  on  an  extensive  scale  will  be  a  failure. 

This  big  must  plant  at  Hoaldsburg  has  been  compelled  to 
shut  down  owing  to  the  short  supply  of  grapes.  While  Man- 
ager Duke  has  contracted  for  1.500  tons  of  grapes,  only  .SIO  tons 
were  available,  as  the  ci'op  of  the  producers  with  whom  he 
had  contracted  fell  short  that  amount.  Thus  far  the  vintage 
has  progressed  favorably,  although  every  cellar  man  is  short 
in  the  supply  of  grapes.  It  is  known  now  that  the  crop  of 
northern  Sonoma  will  bo  little  over  half  of  what  it  was  last 
season,  and  many  collars  will  be  empty  at  the  end  of  the 
season.  The  second  crop  in  many  of  the  vineyards  is  as  heavy 
as  the  first.  Several  sales  of  this  season's  vintage  have 
already  been  made.  It  is  stated  that  F.  C.  Albertz,  one  of  the 
heaviest  wine-makers  in  the  Cloverdale  district,  has  sold  his 
entire  vin'age  to  the  Wine  Association  for  15  cents  per  gallon. 
The  brandy  output  of  this  dislri(!t  will  be  the  heaviest  in 
years,  as  much  infirm  red  and  white  wine  is  being  distilled. 
A  large  quantity  of  sweat  wine  is  also  being  made,  so  that 
the  supply  of  dry  wines  will  be  far  below  that  of  former  years. 
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Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
Oct.  16,  1895,  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CAMPORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal  Rain- 

Maximum  Temperature 
for  the  Week  

Minimum  Temperature 

Eureka  

3.27 

2.04 

2  59 

74 

46 

Red  Blufl  

1.92 

1.22 

1.32 

94 

54 

.02 

1.30 

.88 

.80 

52 

San  Francisco  

.06 

.85 

1.06 

.90 

82 

50 

Fresno   

T 

.07 

.75 

.57 

90 

50 

Los  Angeles  

T 

T 

.74 

.53 

84 

52 

San  Diego  

.01 

.05 

.34 

72 

56 

Vuma  

.02 

.97 

.77 

72 

60 

The  Bleaching  of  Nuts  by  Dipping. 


The  commercial  requirement  that  the  shells  of  nuts 
ottered  for  sale  shall  have  a  light  uniform  tint  has 
caused  the  process  of  sulphuring,  so  generally  ap- 
plied to  drying  fruits,  to  be  applied  to  them.  This 
process,  however,  is  not  only  often  unsatisfactory 
as  regards  the  results  desired,  but  even  the  strong- 
est partisans  of  fruit-sulphuring  admit  that  almonds 
and  walnuts  are  frequently  injured  in  their  flavor  by 
the  needful  ])rolongcd  treatment  in  the  sulphur  box. 
This  is  inevitable  so  long  as  the  latter  is  charged 
with  a  column  of  trays  of  which  the  lower  portion  is 
necessarily  over  sulphured,  if  those  at  the  upper 
end  are  to  receive  any  effect  at  all.  The  result  is 
that  the  shell  of  the  fruit  below  is  corroded  ("rotted"'), 
and  the  flavor  of  the  kernel  is  lost.  To  some  extent 
this  can  be  avoided  by  using  only  a  few  trays;  but  in 
any  case  the  process  is  very  unsatisfactory  when  the 
fruit  is  spotted  by  rain  or  otherwise. 

At  the  suggestion  of  several  large  growers  of 
nuts,  experiments  have  been  undertaken  in  the 
laboratory  of  this  station  for  the  purpose  of  devising 
more  satisfactory  methods  and  securing  uniformity 
of  bleaching  action;  which  of  course,  is  best  accom- 
plished by  using  a  li/<<ir/iiiif/  tlij)  <>f  df finite  strenrith 
into  which  the  nuts  can  be  dipped  for  a  ihfinite  min- 
im mn  fillir. 

Of  cheap  and  readily  procurable  bleaching  agents 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  bleaching  powder  (also 
called  chloride  of  lime)  and  bisulphite  of  lime  (used 
in  bleaching  sugar  cane  juices),  are  most  available. 
Our  experiments  thus  far  appear  to  show  that  the 
corresponding  soda  comjMiunds  act  more  rapidly 
and  satisfactorily;  the  soda-chlorine  compound  is 
easily  obtained  from  the  commercial  bleaching 
powder  by  mixing  the  solution  with  a  proper  propor- 
tion of  salsoda.  The  bisulphite  of  lime  is  doubtless 
obtainable  at  New  Orleans. 

The  chloride  of  lime  or  soda,  used  alone,  is  apt  to 
continue  to  act  for  some  time  in  the  shells  of 
almonds,  softening  them  and  turning  them  a  whitish 
and  rather  sickly  tint,  besides  retaining  a  slight 
mawkish  odor.  This  can  be  prevented  and  a  bright, 
natural  color  assured  by  following  up  with  a  dip  of 
the  bisulphite,  or  by  very  light  sulphuring.  It 
should,  of  course,  be  understood  that  badly  stained 
nuts,  to  which  pulp  of  the  outer  shell  adheres,  can 
and  should  be  cleaned,  preparatory  to  bleaching ; 
best  in  revolving  drums,  either  with  water  or  alone, 
or,  more  effectually,  with  water  containing  from  3 
to  5  per  cent  of  salsoda. 

Very  satisfactory  results  have  been  obtained  by 
us  by  operating  as  follows :  The  nuts,  placed  in  a 
cane  or  splint  tjasket  (such  as  Chinese  use  for  carry- 
ing), are  dipped  for  about  five  minutes  into  a  solu- 
tion containing,  to  every  50  gallons  of  water,  (J 
pounds  of  bleaching  powder  and  12  pounds  of  sal- 
soda. They  are  then  rinsed  with  a  hose  and  after 
draining  again  dipped  into  another  solution  contain- 
ing 1  per  cent  of  bi-sulphite  of  lime  ;  after  the  nuts 
have  assumed  the  desired  tint,  again  rinsed  with 
water  and  then  dried.  Instead  of  the  second  dipping 
the  nuts  may  be  sulphured  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 

The  cost  of  50  gallons  of  the  chlorine  dip  will  be 
about  40  cents  ;  the  same  bulk  of  the  bisulphite  dip, 
probably  considerably  less  ;  the  time  occupied  in 
handling  the  batch  (two  dips),  twelve  to  fifteen 
minutes. 

Practice  on  a  large  scale  will  doubtless  show  some 
advantageous  modifications  of  the  above  prescrip- 
tion ;  but  the  perfect  ease  with  which  a  definite 
result  can  be  secured  by  solutions  of  definite  strength 
acting  under  the  eyes  of  the  operator  seems  to  com- 
mend it  for  general  use  in  preference  to  the  crude 
method  of  the  sulphur  box.  Of  course,  nuts  that 
are  ci-acked  open,  and  therefore  accessible  to  the 
solutions,  would  be  likely  to  be  injured,  but  not  more 


so  than  they  are  by  the  sulphur  fumes.  For  English 
walnuts  either  of  the  two  bleachings  may  be  used 
alone.  E.  W.  Hilgard, 

Director  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
Berkeley,  Cal.,  Oct.  15th,  1895. 


Consumption  of  Prunes  in  the  United  States. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Sonoma  County  Horti- 
cultural Society  there  was  a  good-tempered  and  in- 
teresting passage  between  Editor  Sweetzer  of  the 
Fm-mcr  and  Col.  Mark  McDonald,  brought  on  by  a 
declaration  by  the  former  that  in  ten  years  the  con- 
sumption of  prunes  had  decreased  in  the  United 
States.  It  has  fallen  off,  he  said,  either  on  account 
of  an  increased  demand  for  other  dried  fruits,  or  be- 
cause the  California  prune  raisers  had  not  been  care- 
ful enough  in  curing  the  fruit. 

Col.  McDonald  called  the  editor  down  on  his  fig- 
ures. He  said  no  doubt  the  consumption  of  foreign 
prunes  had  fallen  off,  and  he  hopes  it  had;  he  wishes 
it  would  cease  altogether,  and  he  would  like  to  see 
Congressional  legislation  that  will  cut  it  off  alto- 
gether, for,  he  said,  "  I  am  a  protection  Democrat." 
He  is  glad  to  see  that  the  consumption  of  California 
prunes  is  increasing.  Then  he  turned  to  the  curing 
of  prunes.  Fruit  growers,  he  said,  would  go  to 
great  trouble  and  expense  in  putting  out  trees  and 
in  caring  for  them,  but  when  picking  time  comes 
many  of  them  are  found  totally  unprepared  for  tak- 
ing care  of  the  fruit,  and  he  showed  how  ruinous  is 
the  result  in  such  cases — ruinous  to  the  individual 
and  the  communitj'.  Santa  Clara  county  receives 
more  for  her  prunes  than  any  other  county,  simply 
because  she  cures  them  properly  and  advertises 
them  properly. 

Editor  Sweetzer  produced  his  prune  figures  in  re- 
ply to  Col.  McDonald's  challenge  of  their  correctness. 
He  showed  the  consumption  to  be  as  follows  :  1887, 
French  prunes  92,082,000  pounds,  California  prunes 
(J,000,000;  1888,  French  70,000,000,  California  8,500,- 
000;  1889,  French  47,000,000,  California  17,000,000; 
1891,  French  34,000,000,  California  27,000,000;  1892, 
French  11,000,000,  California  22,.')00,000;  1893, 
French  2(5,000,000,  California  57,500,000;  1894, 
French  9,908,152,  California  30,000,000. 

Col.  McDonald  said  that  the  figures  proved  just 
what  he  claimed  and  what  he  wanted — they  showed 
a  decrease  in  imported  prunes  and  an  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  California  prunes.  Then  he  talked 
about  the  future  of  prunes.  He  intends  to  deal  very 
heavily  in  them  next  year,  and  he  told  how  he  pro- 
posed to  exercise  great  care  in  buying,  to  see  that 
none  are  secured  that  are  not  in  the  proper  condi- 
tion. 


Irrigation  in  Nebraska. 

Irrigation  canals,  says  an  exchange,  are  being 
constructed  in  all  advantageous  locations  in  the 
valley  of  the  Platte,  west  of  Kearney.  These  canals, 
when  completed,  will  be  capable  of  irrigating  up- 
wards of  a  million  acres  of  fertile  and  productive 
land. 

Associated  with  these  canals  in  the  work  of  re- 
deeming the  State,  there  are  now  being  erected  and 
put  to  work  a  large  number  of  pumping  plants  that 
will  derive  power  from  the  pleasant  breezes  that 
blow  over  the  plains  of  our  State. 

The  secret  of  success  in  windmill  irrigation  is 
found  in  the  reservoir.  These  are  very  easily  and 
cheaply  constructed  by  the  throwing  up  of  a  bank  of 
earth  from  six  to  eight  feet  in  height,  enclosing  a 
space  from  30  to  100  feet  in  diameter  or  larger. 
These  reservoirs  are  then  well  wet  down,  then  har- 
rowed and  packed  down  by  the  feet  of  horses  and 
cattle.  No  lumber,  except  the  supply  gate  and  dis- 
charge pipe,  is  required.  The  banks  are  prevented 
from  washing  by  throwing  dry  willow  limbs  or 
branches  into  the  water,  which  drift  across  the  lake 
from  side  to  side  as  they  are  driven  by  the  wind, 
thereby  protecting  the  banks.  It  is  astonishing  how 
these  enclosures  will  retain  water,  and  the  farmers 
themselves  are  surprised  at  the  amount  of  land  a 
medium-sized  mill  will  irrigate. 


To  Filter  Rain  Water. 


To  THE  Editor: — Please  tell  me  through  your 
paper  how  to  filter  rain  water  into  a  cistern,  to 
take  the  smoky  taste  out  of  it  and  make  good  drink- 
ing water,  and  oblige  L.  J.  Miller. 

Glendora,  Cal. 

Will  some  reader  tell  of  success  in  this  effort,  and 
how  it  is  attained  ? 


Millions  of  bushels  of  fruit  are  going  to  waste 
along  the  Ohio  river  because  of  the  close  of  naviga- 
tion. Between  Cincinnati  and  Evansville  150,000 
barrels  of  apples  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  potatoes 
and  other  articles  of  produce,  will  be  lost  by  decay. 
At  the  little  port  of  Amsterdam,  Ind.,  2000  barrels 
of  apples  have  been  lying  on  the  wharf  two  weeks 
awaiting  shipment.  The  river  is  lower  now  than  it 
has  been  since  1860. 


California  Fruit  Abroad. 

General  Manager  H.  A.  Thomas  of  the  California 
Fruit  Transportation  Company  returned  to  New 
York  last  week  after  ten  days  in  the  London  fruit 
markets,  to  which  the  company  have  been  making 
weekly  shipments  during  the  summer.    He  said: 

"California  fruit  is  better  than  the  European, 
both  in  flavor  and  keeping  qualities.  Its  .season 
begins  earlier  and  lasts  considerably  later,  and  I 
believe  there  is  the  same  opportunity  for  it  in  Lon- 
don that  there  is  in  New  York.  The  demand  for  it 
already  exists,  while  the  competition  of  home  fruit 
is  no  greater  than  here.  In  fact,  the  fruit  grown  in 
the  vicinity  of  New  York  is  better  than  that  shipped 
into  London  from  near  by.  The  quantities  so  far 
shipped  have  been  comparatively  small,  only  ten  or 
twelve  carloads  at  a  time,  and  the  business  has 
been  restricted  by  there  being  only  one  sale  weekly. 
I  found  that  the  fruit  was  held  for  a  week  following 
its  arrival  in  order  to  speculate  on  it.  If  any  fruit 
spoiled  in  that  time  they  blamed  us  for  it.  We  were 
not  engaged  to  put  fruit  in  London  to  have  it  keep 
at  a  torrid  temperature  a  week.  Our  object  was  to 
deliver  it  there  ripe  for  consumption,  and  that  plan 
we  intend  to  adhere  to. 

"  After  seventeen  days  in  transit,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  Sacramento  Bartletts,  the  condition  of 
our  fruit  this  year  has  been  excellent — as  good  as  in 
New  York  anil  Chicago.  Of  the  Bartletts,  the  Eng- 
lish buyers  have  learned  that,  provided  they  are 
sound,  they  may  be  bought  after  they  are  covered 
up  and  will  then  keep  three  or  four  days,  or  even  a 
week.  The  French  fruit  shippers,  who  have  hitherto 
controlled  the  London  market,  are  already  begin- 
ning to  be  afraid  of  California,  and  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  California  fruit  will  not  soon  take  prece- 
dence in  London,  as  it  has  in  New  York  and 
Chicago." 


A  Desert  Grass. 

For  an  actual  dry  land  grass,  perhaps  there  is 
nothing  better  than  the  so-called  "  gietta  grass  " 
which  grows  on  the  Colorado  desert.  W.  G.  Wright 
of  San  Bernardino  writes  to  Miss  Alice  Eastwood, 
botanist  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  about  it  as 
follows  : 

The  desert  grass  called  gietta  grma  is  given  in 
But.  i'lillf.  (ii.  293)  as  I'lmrtiphig  rif/itfti,  but  later  it 
has  been  named  by  Haeckel  Hihiria  rigidii.  It  is 
true  desert  grass,  never  growing  elsewhere.  It  is 
excellent  fodder,  not  only  "  mules  "  but  horses  and 
cattle  preferring  it  to  any  other  wild  or  cultivated 
plant,  I  believe.  It  is  the  grass  often  spoken  of  by 
desert  men  as  being  "cut  with  a  hoe,"  as  it  is  so 
woody  (apparently)  and  brittle  that  a  hoe  is  the 
ordinary  tool  used  in  gathering  it.  Teams  coming 
in  from  the  desert  often  have  a  bundle  of  it  on  their 
wagon,  as  a  precautionary  provision  for  the  animals. 
The  orthography  of  the  word  [gietta]  is  various.  I 
judge  it  to  be  an  Indian  word,  a  true  "native  word," 
as  well  as  being  a  native  plant.  It  is  sounded  as  if 
spelled  gy-i-ett-a,  almost  in  four  syllables — (g  = 
hard,  i  =  short  e) — though  the  i  is  very  short  and 
slurred  over,  approaching  gy-ett-a. 

The  only  other  desert  grass  of  eminent  value  for 
forage  is  the  "  grama  grass,"  Bdiitclonn  spp.  of  B<>t. 
Ctilif.,  which  grows  in  similar  places — both  grasses 
growing  abundantly  in  their  own  chosen  localities, 
but  always  thoroughly  desert. 


Pasadena  Association's  Report. 


The  Pasadena  Fruit  Growers'  Association  held  its 
annual  meeting  last  week,  and  reports  of  the  year's 
work  were  submitted  to  the  stockholders.  This  is 
the  first  year  of  the  association,  and  while  there  is  a 
general  dissatisfaction  among  growers  over  the 
results,  especially  in  regard  to  receipts,  the  general 
sense  of  the  meeting  was  that  the  past  year  was 
peculiarly  disastrous  to  growers  through  various 
combinations  of  circumstances,  but  that  the  future 
of  California's  fruit  industry  is  largely  dependent 
upon  co-operation  and  a  continuance  of  the  as- 
sociation. 

The  secretary's  report  showed  21,010  boxes  of 
oranges  and  lemons  handled  during  the  year,  and 
that  the  net  proceeds  to  growers  was  as  follows: 
Fancy  navels,  $1.52  per  box;  choice  navels,  $1.33; 
standard.  92  cents;  choice,  77  cents;  standard,  59 
cents;  choice  seedlings,  off,  12  cents;  standard, 
regular,  54  cents;  choice  Mediterranean  sweets, 
regular,  23  cents;  choice  Mediterranean  sweets,  off, 
22  cents;  lemons,  79  cents. 


The  fifth  annual  convention  of  the  California 
Farmers'  Alliance  is  in  the  second  day  of  its  session 
as  we  go  to  press  on  Wednesday  evening.  The  rep- 
resentation is  general  but  up  to  this  time  only 
routine  proceedings  have  been  accomplished. 
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New  Method  of  Preparing  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

The  use  of  this  fungicide  is  becoming  so  general 
with  our  growers  of  both  trees  and  vines,  that  the 
best  ways  of  preparing  it  are  matters  of  the  most 
interest.  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Association 
of  Agricultural  Scientists,  Mr.  Swingle,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  described  a  new  method 
of  preparing  Bordeaux.  Prof.  B.  T.  Galloway  gives 
the  following  summary  of  the  facts  given  : 

*S'^«7.-  Sohitioihs  t'limmi'iiili'd.— Where  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture is  used  on  an  extensive  scale,  it  pays  to  prepare 
what  may  be  called  stock  solutions  of  both  the  cop- 
per sulphate  and  the  lime.  The  stock  solution  of 
copper  sulphate  is  prepared  by  dissolving  in  a  barrel 
holding  fifty  gallons  of  water,  100  pounds  of  blue- 
stone.  The  latter  is  most  easily  dissolved  by  sus- 
pending it  in  a  sack  just  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
liquid.  The  usual  plan  is  to  put  into  the  barrel  fifty 
gallons  of  water,  and  then  mark  the  point  where  the 
liquid  stands;  about  one- third  of  the  water  is  then 
poured  out,  and  the  fifty  pounds  of  copper  sulphate 
which  has  been  previously  tied  in  a  coarse  gunny 
sack,  are  susjjended  over  the  edge  of  the  barrel  and 
allowed  to  reach  just  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
liquid.  When  all  the  copper  sulphate  is  dissolved, 
the  empty  bag  is  taken  out  and  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  pure  water  is  added  to  bring  the  solution  in  the 
barrel  up  to  the  fifty-gallon  mark  again.  It  will  be 
seen  that  every  gallon  of  the  liquid  contains  about 
two  pounds  of  copper  sulphate  in  solution.  This 
stock  solution  is  set  away  in  a  shed  or  some  conve- 
nient place,  and  when  wanted  is  drawn  from  the 
barrel  through  a  wooden  spigot  at  the  bottom. 

The  stock  lime  preparation  is  made  in  much  the 
same  way.  Fifty  pounds  of  lime  are  placed  in  a 
barrel  and  then  slaked  in  the  usual  fashion.  When 
slaked,  sufficient  water  is  added  to  bring  the  whole 
mass  up  to  a  previously  determined  fifty-gallon 
mark.  In  this  case,  also,  each  gallon  of  the  prepar- 
ation contains,  practically,  two  pounds  of  lime.  The 
stock  lime  is  also  stored  in  some  convenient  place, 
but  is  is  best  to  arrange  to  remove  what  is  wanted 
from  the  top  of  the  barrel,  rather  than  attempt  to 
draw  it  off  through  a  spigot. 

In  order  to  prepare  Bordeaux  mixture,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  take  a  certain  number  of  gallons  of  the 
copper  sulphate  solution,  and  a  certain  number  of 
the  lime  solution,  and  mix  them  in  some  suitable  ves- 
sel. Here,  however,  is  the  point  where  Mr.  Swingle 
brings  out  some  interesting  developments.  He  finds 
that  the  more  concentrated  the  two  preparations 
(copper  sulphate  solution  and  lime  milk)  are  when 
poured  together,  the  less  satisfactory  will  be  the  re- 
sulting mixture.  Bordeaux  mixture,  when  made 
from  any  such  concentrated  preparations,  is  likely  to 
be  flaky  and  granular,  and  will  very  soon  settle.  He 
recommends,  therefore,  that  in  making  the  mixture, 
both  the  lime  and  the  copper  sulphate  solution 
should  be  greatly  diluted  before  bringing  them  to- 
gether. Mr.  Swingle  would  prepare  what  we  ordi- 
narily call  the  fifty-gallon  Bordeaux  mixture,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Dilute  three  gallons  of  the  stock  solution  of  copper 
sulphate  with  water  to  twenty  or  twenty-five  gal- 
lons. In  another  vessel  pour  two  gallons  of  the 
stock  lime  preparation,  and  dilute  this  with  about 
fifteen  gallons  of  water.  Pour  the  copper  sulphate 
solution  and  the  lime  preparation  slowly  together, 
and  then  stir  thoroughly  for  two  or  three  minutes 
with  a  long-handled,  broad-bladed  wooden  paddle. 
It  will  be  seen  that  this  mixture  contains  six  pounds 
of  copper  sulphate  and  four  pounds  of  lime. 

Testing  Bonhdiix. — Mr.  Swingle  is  of  opinion  that 
the  method  of  testing  Bordeaux  mixture  with  the 
potassium  ferrocyanide  is  not  reliable.  He  suggests 
two  simple  methods,  which,  if  used  when  the  first 
barrel  of  Bordeaux  mixture  is  made  up,  would  an- 
swer until  the  stock  copper  sulphate  solution  and 
stock  lime  are  exhausted.  Of  course  when  a  new 
supply  of  the  stock  preparations  is  made  up,  it  will 
be  necessary  again  to  test  the  first  barrel  of  the 
mixture.  AH  that  is  required  to  make  the  test  is  an 
ordinary  penknife  and  a  piece  of  emery  paper.  The 
knife  blade  is  inserted  for  a  couple  of  minutes  in  the 
mixture,  and  if  there  is  any  free  copper  present  it 
will  show  as  a  thin  film  on  the  steel  blade  of  the 
knife.  If  there  is  no  free  copper  present,  the  knife 
blade  will  not  be  tarnished.  If  the  knife  blade  shows 
the  presence  of  copper,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  a 
small  quantity  of  lime.  The  emery  paper  is  used 
simply  to  remove  the  copper  film  from  the  knife 
blade.  Half  a  minute's  polishing  with  the  paper 
will  put  the  blade  in  condition  for  another  test.  For 
the  second  test,  whioh  is  somewhat  more  difficult,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  have  an  ordinary  saucer  or 
plate.  The  Bordeaux  mixture  is  poured  into  the 
saucer  or  plate,  and  while  held  in  the  hands  close  to 
the  face,  is  gently  breathed  upon  for  about  one 
minute.  If  the  mixture  has  been  properly  made,  a 
thin  film  forms  on  the  surface,  which  can  be  easily 
seen  by  holding  the  plate  between  the  eyes  and  the 
light. 

Mr.  Swingle  illustrated  his  talk  before  the  associa- 
tion by  preparing  the  mixture  in  the  several  ways 


described.  Some  of  the  mixtures  as  made  up  by  the 
ordinary  formulas  settled  very  rapidly,  while  those 
made  up  by  the  new  method  remained  without  any 
perceptible  settling  throughout  the  entire  discussion, 
which  lasted  nearly  an  hour. 


Pacific  Coast  Seedlings. 


Prepared  by  Leonard  Coates  of  Napa  for  the  meeting  of  the 
Oregon  Association  of  Nurserymen,  held  in  Salem  last  week. 

The  subject  on  which  I  was  asked  to  contribute  a 
paper — "Valuable  Pacific  Coast  Seedlings" — is  too 
wide  to  be  covered  fully  at  this  time,  and  the  follow- 
ing remarks  will,  therefore,  of  necessity,  be  some- 
what typical,  without  assuming  to  describe  or  men- 
tion all  the  fruits  of  great  merit  which  have 
originated  on  this  coast. 

Seedling  fruits  may  be  divided  into  three  classes: 
First,  those  of  purely  accidental  origin;  second, 
those  whose  origin  is  the  result  of  some  purpose  or 
intent;  and  third,  fruits  which  have  originated  from 
careful  and  systematic  hybridizing,  with  a  specific 
purpose. 

Almost  every  fruit  grower  has  raised  some  fruit 
under  this  first  class;  and,  without  a  doubt,  vast 
numbers  of  these  "  accidental  seedlings  "  have  been 
propagated  and  placed  upon  the  market,  when  they 
should  never  have  been  known  outside  of  their  par- 
ticular birthplace. 

It  is  the  delight  of  the  orchardist  to  believe  that 
the  peach  or  plum  which  had  its  origin  on  his  place 
is  a  little  better  than  any  other.  He  will  persuade 
the  local  nurseryman  to  take  it  up,  propagate  it  and 
offer  it  for  sale,  while  it  may  not  be  as  good  as  others 
well  known,  or  at  least  it  is  so  similar  that  its  prop- 
agation would  only  lead  to  more  confusion  in  nomen- 
clature. 

Accidental  or  chance  seedlings,  which  are  believed 
to  be  distinct  and  of  superior  merit,  should  be  tested 
for  at  least  three  years  and  then  submitted  to  the 
State  Horticultural  Society  or  some  organized  body 
for  approval  or  rejection,  and,  if  approved,  for  a 
name  also. 

Some  of  our  most  valued  fruits  have  their  origin  in 
this  way,  as  mere  chance  seedlings,  notable  among 
which  are  Marshall's  red  apple,  Muir  peach,  Clyman 
plum,  Tennant  prune,  McDevitt  peach  and  many 
others. 

The  production  of  good  fruits  under  my  second 
heading  is  simply  a  practical  illustration  of  the  law 
of  natural  selection. 

The  seeds  from  specimens  of  the  finest  fruits  from 
the  finest  trees  are  carefully  planted  and  cultivated. 
From  the  plants  resulting,  wood  is  selected  from  the 
most  promising,  and,  to  hasten  maturity,  grafted  on 
an  older  tree.  From  this  method  often  are  produced 
fruits  noticeably  finer  than  their  maternal  parent. 

The  late  B.  S.  Fox  of  San  Jose,  Cal.,  introduced 
some  fine  pears  in  this  way,  as  P.  Barry,  Wilder,  B. 
S.  Fox.  Some  of  the  finest  cherries  now  generally 
propagated  were  originated  in  this  way  by  W.  H. 
Chapman  of  Napa,  Cal.,  such  as  Centennial,  seedling 
of  Napoleon  Bigarreau;  Chapman,  seedling  of  Black 
Tartarian,  ripening  much  earlier;  California  Ad- 
vance, seedling  of  Purple  Guigne. 

Mr.  Seth  Lewelling  of  Milwaukee,  Oregon,  has  in- 
troduced several  well-known  cherries,  as  Black  Re- 
publican, Lewelling  and  Bing,  also  a  seedling  of 
Italian  prune  which  he  called  Golden,  an  enormous 
bearer  and  valuable  in  many  ways. 

There  is  much  room  for  further  experiment  in  this 
direction.  The  method  is  so  simple  that  any  careful 
grower  can  apply  it,  and  thereby  probably  improve 
many  varieties,  or  produce  some  that  are  entirely 
distinct. 

New  varieties  artificially  produced  by  hybridiza- 
tion are  much  less  numerous,  but  it  is  a  work  which 
should  be  encouraged,  not  only  among  private  in- 
dividuals, but  under  State  patronage  and  support. 

Many  old  varieties  need  to  be  weeded  out  from  the 
nursery  catalogues  and  the  indiscriminate  propaga- 
tion of  everybody's  fine  seedling  discouraged.  Mr. 
Luther  Burbank  of  California  has,  perhaps,  done 
more  than  any  other  to  really  improve  on  old- 
established  varieties  by  hybridizing.  In  order  to  do 
this  intelligently,  it  is  necessary  to  devote  one's 
whole  time  to  it;  and  even  then  one  must  be  pre- 
pared for  many  failures  and  disappointments. 

Among  the  most  valuable  varieties  thus  produced 
and  recently  introduced  are  Giant  and  Splendor 
prunes  and  Wickson  plum.  The  two  former  are 
crosses  between  Pond's  seedling  and  Petite  d'Agen 
and  the  latter  a  Japanese  cross  between  Kelsey  and 
Burbank. 

The  Giant  and  Wickson  will  be  two  of  the  finest 
and  largest  plums  and  most  valuable  for  long  ship- 
ments in  a  fresh  state.  The  Splendor  bids  fair  to 
revolutionize  the  prune  industry,  having  the  good 
qualities  of  both  parents. 

I  wish  every  success  to  the  Oregon  Association  of 
Nurserymen;  it  has  commenced  a  good  work,  and  it 
can  be  of  incalculable  benefit,  not  only  to  the  nur- 
serymen of  the  Pacific  coast,  but  to  the  whole  fruit 
industry.  Leonakd  Coates. 

I    Napa,  Cal. 


The  Relation  of  Water  to  Plant  Diseases. 


Resume  of  an  address  by  PuoF.  U.  W.  Woodwobth  before  the 
State  Horticultural  Society. 

To  understand  the  relation  of  water  to  plant  dis- 
eases it  will  be  necessary  to  first  briefly  review  the 
general  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  plant.  A 
plant  can  be  thought  of  as  consisting  of  two  classes 
of  substances — a  more  or  less  fluid  material  in  which 
all  growth  and  vital  processes  occur  and  a  more 
solid  material  forming  the  framework  of  the  plant. 
The  active  material  is  separated  into  very  small  por- 
tions called  cells,  each  more  or  less  independent  from 
the  others  and  separated  by  the  framework  of  the 
plant,  which  is  therefore  called  the  cell  wall.  The 
cells  are  not  uniform  in  composition  throughout  the 
plant — indeed,  the  same  cell  varies  from  time  to  time 
in  the  proportion  of  the  water,  food  and  living  proto- 
plasm. The  composition  of  the  cell  wall  is  more 
uniform,  but  its  varying  shape  produces  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  various  forms  of  plant  tissue.  The 
cell  walls  are  produced  by  the  cells,  so  we  generally 
speak  of  the  plant  as  consisting  of  cells  only. 

Plant  I'litisiolixjji. — A  plant  physiologically  consists 
of  three  parts — the  leaves  where  carbonic  acid  is  ab- 
sorbed, where  the  food  is  elaborated  and  where  the 
excess  of  oxygen  and  water  is  given  off;  the  root 
hairs  which  absorb  the  water  and  that  part  of  the 
food  which  comes  from  the  soil;  and  thirdly,  the 
roots,  trunk  and  branches  which  together  form  the 
supporting  and  transporting  tissue. 

The  annual  history  of  a  tree  is  somewhat  as  fol- 
lows: In  the  spring  the  increasing  warmth  of  the 
soil  brings  the  root  hairs  into  activity  and  they  ab- 
sorb water  far  in  excess  of  the  amount  evaporated 
by  the  leafless  plant  and  so  produce  the  tension  of 
sap  pressure  which  causes  the  tree  to  bleed  when  cut 
and  is  the  so-called  spring  flow  of  sap.  The  result  of 
this  is  to  stimulate  the  dormant  cells  of  the  buds  into 
activity  and  growth.  The  elements  of  growth  are 
warmth,  sap  pressure  and  food.  This  produces  the 
spring  crop  of  leaves.  The  increase  of  leaf  surface, 
however,  in  time  makes  the  evaporation  greater 
than  the  power  of  the  root  hairs  to  supply  and  the 
growth  is  arrested.  Now  sets  in  the  great  feeding 
period.  There  is  but  little  growth,  and  the  leaves 
are  in  the  best  condition  to  elaborate  food,  and  the 
whole  plant  becomes  stocked  with  food,  which,  as  it 
finds  its  way  down  to  the  roots,  inaugurates  a  great 
growth  of  root  hairs.  This  at  once  increases'  the 
water-gathering  power  of  the  plant,  and  as  a  result 
there  is  developed  the  annual  ring  of  wood  on  the 
trunk  and  generally  also  a  second  or  early  summer 
crop  of  leaves.  A  large  growth  of  leaves  at  this  time 
is  only  prevented  by  the  approaching  drouth  of 
summer.  With  the  fall  rains  the  growing  condition 
again  occurs,  occasionally  making  a  second  ring  of 
wood  and  almost  always  producing  a  fall  crop  of 
both  leaves  and  root  hairs.  The  fall  growth  is  ar- 
rested by  the  increasing  cold  and  the  tree  goes  into 
its  winter  rest.  Peculiarities  of  season  often  change 
this  programme,  and  man  may  entirely  rearrange  it 
by  pruning  and  irrigation. 

What  Arr  Plant  Diseasrs / — We  are  now  ready  to 
consider  what  constitutes  a  plant  disease.  It  is  by 
no  means  easy  to  give  a  satisfactory  definition.  In 
a  general  way,  we  associate  health  with  activity  and 
growth,  and  disease  with  its  cessation.  A  plant  is  a 
community  of  cells,  and  the  continuous  growth  and 
activity  of  each  cell  would  be  clearly  fatal  to  the 
plant  as  a  whole.  Any  idea  of  health  of  the  plant 
that  we  may  have  must  therefore  involve  the  death 
of  not  a  small  proportion  of  the  parts.  From  the 
agricultural  standpoint,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
plants  are  the  most  healthy  that  produce  the  best 
crops,  even  though  from  another  standpoint  the 
plants  may  be  far  from  healthy.  We  can  thus  de- 
fine a  disease  as  ani/thini;  wkirh  i/errcaxcx  the  (jua/itij  or 
quantity  of  thr  i/if/(l  of  a  useful  plant.  A  disease  in- 
volves but  the  wrong  adjustment  of  the  growth  and 
death  of  the  parts  of  the  plant. 

Classen  of  Plant  Diseases. — Two  great  classes  of 
plant  diseases  may  be  recognized.  1st.  Those 
depending  on  climatic  or  physical  conditions. 
2d.  Those  produced  by  the  direct  attacks  of  para- 
sitic organisms.  A  plant,  however,  seldom  has  a 
single  disease — almost  always  the  trouble  is  what  a 
doctor  would  call  a  complication.  As  a  rule,  the 
attack  of  a  single  disease  would  not  appreciably  af- 
fect the  general  health  of  the  plant,  and  generally 
only  the  combined  attack  of  many  troubles  is  sufli- 
cieiit  to  kill  a  plant.  The  treatment  for  plant  dis- 
eases is  scarcely  ever  calculated  to  destroy  all  the 
diseases,  but  rather  the  most  important  or  the  most 
easily  controlled  disease  is  selected  and  treated  and 
nature  expected  to  look  after  the  others. 

Water  and  Dronth. — Water,  or  rather  the  lack  of  it, 
is  by  far  the  most  important  of  all  the  conditions 
which  are  causes  of  the  first  class  of  plant  diseases. 
Take  the  world  over  a  larger  proportion  of  loss  in 
yield  of  crops  is  estimated  to  be  caused  by  drouth 
than  from  any  other  source.  Excess  of  water  seldom 
causes  serious  trouble  in  itself  but  it  does  in  connec- 
tion with  certain  fungi. 

The  effect  of  scarcity  of  water  is  very  distinctive. 
If  sudden  there  is  a  wilting  of  the  leaves  followed  by 
the  drying  out  of  all  the  green  parts.    If  it  is 
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gradual  the  leaves  do  not  wilt  but  go  through  a  proc- 
ess of  ripening  not  very  dissimilar  to  that  which 
normally  occurs  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  the  leaves 
even  tailing  on  their  fall  tints,  and  dropping  from 
the  tree.  These  effects  almost  always  mean  drouth 
to  the  parts  affected  even  though  sometimes  they 
occur  when  there  in  plenty  of  water  in  the  soil. 
Thus  in  alkali  spots  the  rootlets  and  root  hairs  may 
be  destroyed  by  the  alkali  and  the  plant  loose  its 
power  of  gathering  water,  or  the  alkali  maj'  burn  a 
ring  around  the  collar  of  the  tree  allowing  the  trunk 
to  dry  out  at  this  point  and  thus  cut  off  the  water 
supply. 

Paiasltic  JJixeasri!. — The  seriousness  of  parasitic 
diseases  are  dependent  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
water  conditions  of  the  plant.  A  plant  scarcely 
holding  its  own  against  drouth  seems  especially 
susceptible  to  parasitic  attacks  and  plants  in 
healthy  condition  in  this  regard  can  often-bear  the 
drain  of  a  considerable  parasitic  attack  and  show  no 
appreciable  loss.  In  the  last  report  of  the  Experi- 
ment Station  will  be  found  the  results  of  experiments 
showing  what  a  trivial  matter  the  injury  of  scale 
insects  is  on  a  healthy  tree  while  we  all  know  how 
fatal  such  an  attack  would  be  under  drouth  con- 
ditions. 

Many  fungi  on  the  other  hand  seem  to  be  unable  to 
thrive  except  under  conditions  of  considerable  mois- 
ture and  often  only  during  excessive  moisture.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  various  organisms  causing 
what  is  known  as  sour  root,  rotton  root,  etc.,  so 
common  in  poorly  drained  land. 

Other  fungi  grow  best  in  rather  dry  conditions 
seeming  to  require  for  their  development  a  condition 
of  reduced  vitality  in  their  host  plant.  Insects 
thrive  best  as  a  rule  under  rather  dry  conditions 
and  certainly  produce  their  most  serious  results 
during  drouths.  The  diseases  of  insects  play  an 
important  through  indirect  part  in  the  matter  of 
plant  diseases.  Diseases  are  with  many  insects 
their  chief  controling  agent  and  their  abundance  or 
scarcity  will  depend  upon  the  conditions  of  the 
weather  in  a  very  great  measure. 


Pruning  and  Planting  of  Orange  Trees. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Riverside  Horticultura 
Club,  Wm.  Irving  was  asked  "  Is  it  proper  to  prune 
orange  trees  with  a  hatchet  ?  "  Mr.  Irving  believed 
that  he  could  trim  successfully  with  a  sharp  hatchet, 
but  thought  that  proper  pruning  depended  upon  the 
man  and  not  the  tool  used.  Such  pruning  as  is 
usually  done  with  a  hatchet  could  only  be  an  injury 
to  the  tree. 

Some  discussion  followed  as  to  the  amount  of  space 
retiuircd  by  orange  trees.  James  Boyd  said  that 
in  early  days  here  trees  were  planted  I(j  feet  apart. 
Later  some  were  planted  Uix2()  feet  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  taking  out  half  the  trees  when  they 
begin  to  crowd  each  other.  Mr.  Boyd  planted  UJx 
It)  feet  and  has  since  cut  out  half  the  trees  leaving 
them  16xH2.  The  past  season  when  nearly  all  his 
neighbors  had  their  trees  badly  infested  with  aphis, 
and  had  to  wash  a  good  deal  of  their  fruit  Mr.  Boyd's 
trees  were  entirely  free  from  this  pest.  He  thinks 
that  navel  trees  can  be  planted  as  close  as  20x20. 
Mr.  Edmiston  thought  navels  planted  24x24  were  as 
close  together  as  their  best  growth  would  permit. 
He  thought  the  older  orchards  proved  this. 

Mushroom  Growing. 


To  THE  Editor: — You  will  excuse  me  for  making  a 
correction  on  the  subject  of  raising  mushrooms,  to 
wit:  The  beds  should  be  spawned  at  'J0°  instead  of 
at  74°.  As  I  am  growing  mushrooms  myself,  I  know 
this  by  experience,  besides  being  so  instructed  by 
Falconer  on  "  Mushrooms  and  How  to  Grow  Them," 
which,  by  the  way,  I  would  recommend  to  every  one 
wishing  to  raise  mushrooms  with  success.  It  gives 
the  whole  business,  and  is  well  worth  the  price — 
$1.50.  I  thought  I  would  offer  this  information  be- 
lt is  very  discouraging  to  go  to  the  trouble  for  noth- 
ing. John  Rueger. 

Falconer's  book,  named  by  our  correspondent,  is 
worth  all  the  praise  he  gives  it.  We  can  furnish  it 
for  $1.50  per  copy,  postpaid. 

We  were  in  error  in  crediting  the  article  on  lemon 
pruning  in  our  issue  of  Oct.  5  to  John  Scott,  Horti- 
cultural Commissioner  of  Los  Angeles  county.  The 
writer  is  J.  W.  Scott,  manager  of  the  Azusa  Lemon 
Growers'  Association.  We  trust  the  reader  will 
also  place  the  credit  with  him  to  whom  it  belongs. 


FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 


Onion  Growing. 

P.  L.  Leer,  of  Clearwater,  gives  the  Los  Angeles 
( 'iiltii  iitor  his  method  with  onions.  He  sows  the  seed 
about  November  1st,  and  believes  it  is  better  to  put 
manure  along  the  rows  to  make  a  sort  of  hotbed, 
cover  it  up  and  sow  the  seed  above.    This  will  force 


the  growth  of  the  onions.  Give  them  plenty  of  wa- 
ter for  a  time  after  coming  up. 

He  transplants  all  the  onions  by  February  1st,  if  j 
the  winter  rains  are  depended  upon,  or  any  time  | 
from  February  1st  to  April,  if  there  is  water  for  irri- 
gation. Onions  grow  very  slowly  in  the  winter,  for 
the  first  three  months  after  coming  up,  therefore  he 
thinks  it  best  to  plant  closely  and  thickly,  and  after- 
wards transplant.  It  is  less  trouble  to  keep  down 
weeds  and  besides  the  onions  grow  very  rapidly 
after  being  transplanted.  He  finds  the  Prize-Taker 
to  do  the  best  with  him.  It  is  a  larger  onion  than 
the  Yellow  Danver,  sells  well  and  will  keep  without 
danger  of  growing.  One  year  he  lost  300  sacks  of 
Yellow  Danvers  by  attempting  to  keep  them  in  stor- 
age for  six  weeks.  The  "  Prize-Takers  '  he  kept 
the  same  length  of  time  and  lost  none.  The  storage 
building  was  an  old  house,  ventilated  at  the  doors 
and  windows.  The  onions,  after  being  dried  out  of 
doors  in  the  sun,  were  placed  about  five  inches  deep 
on  shelves  in  this  building. 


Pacific   Slope   Plants   in    Englisli  Gardens. 

There  is  published  at  Berkeley  a  botanical  monthly 
known  as  Erytlim,  a  private  journal  which  commends 
itself  to  botanists  everywhere,  for  it  deals  especially 
with  Pacific  slope  plants.  It  is  edited  by  Willis 
Linn  Jepson  atid  others  of  the  Botanical  Depart- 
ment of  the  State  University,  and  they  are  well 
pleased  if  the  publication  pays  for  its  own  printing, 
for  it  serves  as  a  means  of  intercommunication 
among  botanists  and  helps  them  in  their  work.  In 
the  October  issue  there  is  a  paper  by  J.  Burtt  Davy, 
concerning  the  use  of  Pacific  slope  plants  in  Eng- 
lish gardens,  which  gives  an  interesting  reference 
to  the  present  tendency  in  English  gardening  poli- 
cies, as  well  as  an  indication  of  the  services  of  the 
plants  now  being  freely  used.  The  following  ex- 
tracts from  Mr.  Burtt's  paper  will  be  of  much  inter- 
est to  our  readers: 

The  Englishman's  delight  in  his  garden  is  prover- 
bial. As  with  other  things,  this  hobby  of  his  is  sub- 
ject to  the  vicissitudes  of  fashion,  both  as  regards 
the  nature  of  the  plants  or  the  particular  order  or 
genus  which  receives  his  special  attention,  and  as 
regards  the  method  of  laying  out  of  the  ground  and 
the  grouping  of  its  occupants. 

Prrriiiling  EiKjIlsfli  iSii/its. — Within  the  last  few 
years  a  reaction  has  been  observed  in  English  gar- 
dens against  the  stiffness  and  formality  incident  to 
"carpet-bedding  "  and  "color-massing,"  and  a  de- 
sire has  been  manifest  to  produce  as  much  diversity 
of  form  and  coloring  in  a  small  space,  as  good  effect 
would  permit.  This  has  resulted  in  the  revival  of 
the  more  natural  and  by  no  means  new  arrangements 
known  as  the  "herbaceous-border,''  and  the  "rock- 
garden."  The  former  is  frequently  met  with  in  the 
form  of  a  long  flower-bed  under  a  wall,  or  dividing  a 
lawn  or  gravel  walk  from  a  live-hedge  or  shrubbery, 
having  tall  and  showy  herbaceous  plants,  such  as 
dahlias,  asters,  chrysanthemums,  etc.,  for  a  back- 
ground, with  shorter  plants  in  front,  and  a  border 
composed  of  JjiiIkUo  ICtinus  or  some  other  dwarf 
species:  the  individual  plants  are  relatively  placed 
so  that  a  succession  of  flowers  is  produced  all 
through  the  season,  no  one  part  being  entirely  with- 
out blossoms  or  ornamental  foliage  at  any  time. 
The  rock-garden  is  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  re- 
produce the  conditions  best  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  Alpine  plants  and  ferns,  a  bog-garden  being  often 
combined  with  the  rockery. 

In  order  to  provide  material  for,  and  to  maintain 
an  interest  in,  these  two  forms  of  garden— usually 
met  with  in  the  same  grounds — it  is  necessary  for 
the  nurseryman  to  go  to  more  trouble  and  expense 
than  be  would  to  simply  procure  new  forms,  or  vari- 
ations in  size  and  color,  of  one  favorite  species,  such 
as  the  ordinary  garden  rose,  the  pansy  or  the  chrys- 
anthemum, for  instance.  He  must  provide  "new 
garden  plants,"  /.  species  which  have  never  hith- 
erto been  under  cultivation,  or  if  once  grown  have 
since  been  lost  to  horticulture,  in  order  to  meet  the 
demand  for  variety  and  novelty.  For  herbaceous- 
border  work  these  plants  should  come  from  regions 
within  the  temperate  zone,  or  if  from  the  tropics 
then  from  comparatively  high  altitudes;  his  choice  of 
locality  is  therefore  restricted.  Among  countries 
affording  the  necessary  qualifications  California  is 
one  of  the  richest  fields  for  the  collector,  the  re- 
markable variations  in  climate,  soil  and  altitude 
found  within  the  borders  of  the  State  producing  a 
very  great  variety  in  its  flora.  Earlier  in  the  cen- 
tury, when  Englishmen  were  willing  to  pay  more  for 
rare  plants  than  now,  and  nurserymen  were  there 
fore  able  to  send  collectors  to  all  parts  of  the  habit- 
able globe,  California  yielded  no  small  proportion  of 
the  plants  newly  introduced  to  a  flower-loving  public. 

(hir  BiiUiK  I'u  Kii(jl<in<f. — Latterly,  little  has  been 
done  in  this  line,  but  within  the  last  year  or  two  the 
interest  in  bulb  culture  and  in  the  "mixed  flower- 
border,"  has  resulted  in  the  introduction  of  several 
West- American  novelties,  mainly  through  the  efforts 
of  resident  collectors.  The  bulb  catalogue  of  a  Lon- 
don (England)  firm  of  nurserymen,  lately  issued, 


offers  among  other  things  the  following  Pacific  coast 
plants: 

Bliiomvria  aurea,  Bmdimi  cocci'nea,  B.  congexla,  B. 
<jrant/iJ/ora,  B.  Nriidfrsoiii,  B.  HowelUi  and  B.  vohi- 
In'/i.s,  Ciilliprora  Jiuvu,  C'aloc/iorlus  ama-tius,  C.  Ken- 
neityi,  C.  liiteuK,  C.  Lyoni,  C  pulchellus,  C.  xphudenn, 
(].  roiKstus,  C.  v.  cilrinnn,  C.  v.  jtttrpuriiiis,  C  v.  rosenn 
and  C.  V.  Vexta,  Camuxxia  excuhnta,  C.  Fnixeri  and  V. 
Lfic/itliiii,  Erythroniiim  giganttum,  E.  gnimli/iorian  and 
E.  Ileiii/rriioiti,  FrltiUaria  lanceolata  and  E.  piulica, 
Mi'Ua  /(I.CII,  and  J/.  Iiijioru. 

The  prices  at  which  these  are  offered  in  London 
are  an  interesting  item.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  quotations: 

Brodimi  gninth'flora  7s  6d  per  100  or  Is  3d  per  doz.; 
B.  ciivcineit,  CaJochortus  luteus,  and  others,  4s  Hd  per 
doz.  or  6d  each;  Calochurfits  amwnus,  (J.  venustitx 
Vesta,  Camassia  EruKirl.  Erytlirinthiin  llartwegi,  and 
others,  7s  Gd  per  doz.  or  9d  each;  Brudiua  Ilendersniii, 
B.  Hoicellii  and  B.  voluhilis.  Is  each;  Calochortu.i 
Lyoni,  Is  (id  each;  C.  Kennvdyi,  Is  9d  each;  and 
(hnwissia  Li  ichtlini,  3s  Gd  each. 

There  remain  many  remarkable  and  handsome 
novelties  indigenous  to  the  Pacific  slope,  which 
would  greatly  enrich  the  herbaceous- border,  rock- 
garden  or  temperate-house  of  European  lovers  of 
plants,  and  which  only  await  the  foresight  and  cap- 
ital of  enterprising  nurserymen  to  be  made  avail- 
able. Traveling  is  still  very  expensive  in  this  region 
(three  cents  a  mile  and  upwards,  by  railroad)  and 
the  area  included  in  the  coast  States  very  great, 
much  greater  evidently  than  Europeans  and  even 
dwellers  in  the  Eastern  States  realize;  nevertheless 
the  rapid  increase  of  population  and  consequent  in- 
crease in  facilities  for  travel  renders  the  work  of  ex- 
ploration, collection  and  transport  comparatively 
easy,  and  far  less  costly  than  in  many  other  coun- 
tries, especially  if  resident  collectors,  well  ac- 
quainted with  western  life,  are  employed.  While 
annuals  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  showy  spring 
flowers  of  the  coast  plains,  there  is  also  a  rich  abun- 
dance of  perennial  species. 


TRACK  AND  FARM. 

How  a  Pacific  Coast  Horse  Became  Famous. 

A  reporter  of  the  New  York  Sun  has  had  as  inter- 
view with  a  horseman  who  is  familiar  with  the  history 
of  Klamath,  2.081,  and  writes  in  his  paper  about  the 
great  horse,  as  follows:  "Klamath  has  been  at 
Fleetwood  ever  since  the  close  of  the  Buflalo  meeting, 
and  many  horsemen  have  heard  Tom  Raymond  tell 
the  interesting  story  of  his  famous  trotter's  career. 

"  Raymond  is  an  old-time  trainer,  although  never 
very  well  known  in  the  East  until  this  year.  He  was 
with  Orrin  Hickok  in  California  as  long  years  ago  as 
1869  and  he  had  learned  a  thing  or  two  about  trotters 
at  the  old  cinder  track  in  Chicago  before  he  crossed 
the  mountains.  In  the  spring  of  1887  Raymond  was 
bushwhacking,  as  he  expressed  it,  with  some  trotters 
and  quarter  horses  in  northern  California  and  south- 
ern Oregon,  and  in  reading  his  horses  overland 
through  the  Klamath  Indian  country  he  stopped  one 
night  at  an  out-of-the-way  ranch  on  Lost  River,  IIU 
miles  from  the  nearest  railroad,  where  a  man  named 
Clark  was  breaking  a  lot  of  colts  that  had  just  been 
taken  off  the  range. 

"When  Clark  found  that  his  guest  was  a  trotting- 
horse  man  he  commenced  to  talk  enthusiastically 
about  a  tow-year-old  that  he  had,  and  nothing  would 
do  but  that  Raymond  should  have  a  look  at  the  young- 
ster. So  Clark  led  the  way  to  the  corral  and  there 
signed  out  a  little,  long-bodied,  low-set,  snaky-looking 
gelding  with  a  tail  that  brushed  the  ground,  and  a 
mane  about  two  inches  long. 

"  '  I  tell  ye'  they's  hot  cakes  in  that  un, '  was 
Clark's  way  of  praising  the  rough,  under-sized  speci- 
men of  horseflesh,  and  Raymond  was  ready  to  believe 
him,  for  the  wild,  nervous  two-year-old  kept  walking 
back  and  forth  across  the  enclosure  like  a  caged  pan- 
ther, and  with  a  stride  as  lithe  as  that  of  a  cat.  It  was 
dusk,  but  Clark  insisted  in  putting  the  colt  in  the 
shafts  of  his  breaking  cart,  and  showing  how  he  could 
step.  When  they  got  him  hitched  up  and  let  go  his 
head  he  made  a  sudden  dive  for  the  sagebrush,  and 
went  through  it  on  a  dead  run  until  he  came  to  a 
stretch  of  level  alkali  plain.  Here  the  hawkish 
youngster  struck  a  trot,  and  held  it  for  about  thirty 
yards. 

"  'That  was  all  I  wanted  to  see,  '  said  Raymond, 
in  teUing  the  story  a  few  days  ago.  He  could  just 
simply  fly.  T  made  up  my  mind  then  that  some  day 
the  little  cuss  would  be  the  world-beater  if  he  ever 
got  a  chance,  and  I  determined  to  buy  him  if  1  could 
do  it.  I  didn't  let  on  to  Clark  that  1  liked  the  colt. 
I  told  him  he  had  better  put  the  youngster  away  for 
fear  he  might  hurt  him,  but  of  course,  the  only  fear 
I  had  was  that  the  little  fellow  would  break  out  again 
and  show  so  well  that  my  man  would  ask  a  big  price 
when  we  came  to  dicker. 

"  I  tried  to  talk  about  my  own  horses  and  every- 
thing else  except  the  colt  after  we  went  back  to  the 
house,  but  it  was  no  use.  Clark  kept  coming  back  to 
his  baby  trotter  always  saying,  '  1  tell  ye  he's  hot 
cakes,  is  that  un.'  He  was  t.o  full  of  his  hot  cakes 
that  I  didn't  dare  to  try  to  buy  him  myself,  but  after 
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running  down  the  youngster's  breeding  and  saying 
he  was  too  small,  I  came  the  point  by  telling  Clark  I 
knew  of  a  man  who  might  buy  a  cheap  two-year-old. 

"  Before  I  left  he  had  priced  the  colt  at  $110,  saying 
he  needed  that  much  money  to  prove  up  on  his  claim. 
As  soon  as  it  was  safe  I  sent  a  man  to  the  ranch  with 
the  money,  and  he  came  back  with  'Hot  Cakes.' 
That  is  what  I  called  him  for  a  long  time,  and  came 
near  starting  him  as  Hot  Cakes,  but  I  always  liked 
Indian  names,  and  finally  chose  Klamath,  because 
the  horse  had  been  foaled  near  the  Klamath  Indian 
reservation,  and  ran  out  on  the  range  for  two  years 
with  nothing  but  the  ace  of  clubs  brand  on  his  shoulder 
to  identify  him.  The  stable  boys  shifted  after  awhile 
from  Hot  Cakes  to  Cookey,  and  that  is  the  only  name 
the  horse  knows  to-day.' 

"  The  story  of  Klamath's  .development  from  the 
wild,  turbulent  two-year-old  of  1887  to  the  steady- 
going  finished  campaigner  of  1895  is  a  strong  illus- 
tration of  the  almost  infinite  patience  sometimes  re- 
quired of  a  trainer  of  racehorses.  Raymond  says  he 
felt  confident  from  the  first  that  Klamath  was  the 
making  of  a  phenomenal  trotter,  and  for  that  reason 
determined  to  'hold  him  out,'  to  use  his  own  ex- 
pression, until  the  horse  was  fit  and  ready  to  race 
with  the  best.  In  1889  Cookey  was  good  enough  to 
win,  but  he  was  lame  behind  just  as  the  campaign 
opened,  and  for  nearly  two  years  Raymond  tried  in 
vain  to  locate  the  ailment,  consulting  every  competent 
veterinarian  he  could  find.  Klamath's  front  and 
hind  feet  on  the  right  side  grew  smaller  than  the 
others,  and  altogether  the  horse  was  in  a  bad  way. 

"At  last  a  backwoods  horse  doctor  solved  the 
problem,  and  by  blistering  the  hip  joint  severely 
helped  the  lameness  sufficiently  for  Raymond  to  fit 
Klamath  for  the  campaign  of  1891.  In  that  year  he 
started  twelve  times  through  Oregon  and  California, 
winning  nearly  every  race  and  earning  a  record  of 
2.231,  but  a  new  ailment  overtook  him  the  following 
season.  This  time  it  was  rheumatism,  and  so  violent 
were  the  attacks  that  at  times  Klamath's  head  was 
drawn  around  to  one  side  and  he  was  unable  to  move. 
His  owner  started  him  a  few  times  in  1892,  but 
the  great  horse  was  never  free  from  lameness 
and  soreness.  Raymond  say  he  used  to  take  Cookey 
out  on  the  track  when  another  heat  was  on,  so  that 
nobod.y  would  be  likely  to  observe  him.  Walking  his 
horse  around  to  the  furthest  point  from  the  grand 
stand  stand  he  would  jog  him  slowly  up  and  down 
the  back  stretch  until  the  cripple  warmed  out  of  his 
soreness  to  some  extent,  so  as  to  be  presentible. 

"  From  being  asked  to  race  when  lame  and  sore 
Klamath  soured,  and  acquired  the  habit  of  refusing 
to  score  down  in  a  field  of  horses.  He  would  let  go 
of  the  bit  and  dance  under  the  wire  as  persistently 
as  Flying  Jib  or  Guy,  and  for  a  time  after  the  rheu- 
matism left  him  this  threatened  to  be  his  ruin  as  a 
racehorse.  To  meet  the  new  emergency  Raymond 
invented  a  novel  contrivance  which  takes  all  pres- 
sure off  the  bit,  the  overdrawn  check  rein  resting 
upon  a  steel  framework  supported  by  a  strap  pass- 
ing beneath  the  horse's  jaw,  while  the  lines  are 
attached  to  a  stiff  elastic  nose  band.  Thus  rigged 
Klamath  has  trotted  all  of  his  great  races  during 
the  past  two  seasons,  defeating  about  everything  he 
has  met  East  and  West,  except  Azote  and  Beuzetta 
and  showing  speed  enough  to  warrant  the  belief 
that  he  ma.y  yet  turn  the  tables  on  the  big  Whips 
gelding  and  the  little  Onward  mare. 

"  Raymond  says  the  Year  Book  is  in  error  on  two 
or  three  points  touching  the  pedigree  of  Klamath. 
The  horse  was  not  bred  by  Clark,  the  man  from 
whom  his  present  owner  bought  him,  but  by  one 
Ogle  of  Olene,  Ore.  Morookus,  the  sire  of  Klamath, 
was  by  Altaraont,  2.26]  ,  the  son  of  Almout,  and  out 
of  a  catch  filly,  supposed  to  be  by  a  range  horse  of 
of  Lummox  blood.  'The  dam  of  this  catch  filly  was 
the  noted  quarter  mare  Minnie  Rifle  by  thorough- 
bred Rifleman,  the  son  of  imported  Glencoe.  Klam- 
ath's dam.  Bob,  was  by  Ophir,  son  of  Shenandoah,  a 
horse  that  was  raised  in  Madison  county,  N.  Y.,  and 
that  came  from  the  same  Kentucky  Hunter  family 
which  produced  Flora  Temple  and  Edwin  Forrest. 
Her  grandam  was  by  Mike,  a  great  grandson  of 
Hill's  Vermont  Black  Hawk." 

So  it  seems  that  Morookus,  sire  of  Klamath,  gets 
a  thoroughbred  cross  close  up  through  his  own  dam 
as  well  as  through  his  sire's  dam.  Minnie  Rifle,  the 
second  dam  of  Morookus,  is  recorded  in  Bruce's 
American  Stud  Book.  Vol  I.  Her  sire  was  Rifleman 
by  imported  Glencoe.  Her  dam.  Lady  Franklin, 
was  by  imported  Lawyer.  (The  Lawyer).  Her 
second  dam  was  by  the  great  racehorse  Boston. 
Her  third  dam  was  by  Modoc,  a  son  of  the  renowned 
four-mile  racehorse  American  Eclipse.  Her  fourth 
dam,  b.v  Moses  (Haxhall's),  fifth  dam  by  Sumpter, 
son  of  Sir  Archy,  and  sixth  dam  by  Top  Gallant,  son 
of  Old  Diomed.  Boston,  sire  of  her  second  dam, 
and  Sumpter,  sire  of  her  fifth  dam,  are  all  direct 
descendants  of  the  old  Derby  winner  Rifleman,  sire 
of  Minnie  Rifle.  The  second  dam  of  Morookus  was 
by  imported  Glencoe,  dam  the  Rodolph  mare  by 
Rodolph;  second  dam  Butterfly  by  Sumpter,  son  of 
Sir  Archy.  The  sire  of  Rodolph  was  Sir  Archy 
Montorio,  and  he,  too,  was  by  Sir  Archy,  out  of 
Transport  by  Virginian,  another  son  of  Sir  Archy. 
Rifleman  was  the  sire  of  Col.  Lewis,  which  took  a 
trotting  record  of  2.18:]  at  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
September  14,  1878. 


THE  DAIRY. 


The  Holstein  Association's  Prize  Contest. 

To  THE  Editor:— The  Holstein-Friesian  Associa- 
tion of  America,  at  its  annual  meeting  in  March, 
1891,  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  and  awakening 
breeders  to  a  lively  interest  in  the  Holstein  cow  as  a 
butter-producing  machine,  passed  the  following  reso- 
lution: 

Resiilvcd,  That  the  Board  of  Officers  be  authorized  to  offer 
not  to  exceed  $1000  in  prizes  for  authenticated  weekly  butter 
records  made  under  the  supervision  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Advanced  Registry,  or  some  inspector  designated  b.v  him,  or 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  officer  of  some  experiment 
station  or  State  institution  of  some  State  ;  such  tests  to  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  rules  for  admission  to  the  Advanced 
Registry,  and  must  be  entered  in  that  registry.  The  amount 
offered  to  an.y  one  cow  not  to  exceed  $bO ;  and  the  prizes  to  de- 
crease in  amount  in  ratio  to  such  records.  Such  prizes  to  be 
offered  for  various  ages,  as  in  Advanced  Registry  rules. 

Tlir  (\,iiii:xtiinfy. — This  prize  list  brought  out  from 
the  Holstein-Friesian  camp  thirty-five  cows  and 
heifers  that  were  officially  tested  and  entered  for 
prize  competition.  Of  this  number  ten  were  two- 
year-old  heifers,  ten  were  three  and  four  years  old 
and  the  remaining  fifteen  were  from  five  to  eleven 
years  old. 

For  the  purpose  of  further  ascertaining,  for  his 
own  satisfaction  as  a  dairyman  and  breeder,  the 
actual  value  of  a  fair  type  of  the  Holstein-Friesian 
cow,  the  writer  has  spared  no  pains  to  secure  an  ac- 
curate statement  of  the  amount,  kind  and  cost  of 
food  consumed  by  each  animal  in  this  test,  over  the 
age  of  three  years,  incidentall.y  demonstrating  to 
the  dairy  public  that  the  large  black  and  white  cow 
is  not  onl.y  capable  of  producing  a  large  amount  of 
milk  and  butter,  but  that  she  is  capable  of  doing  it 
profitably  and  economically,  so  much  so  that  the  fol- 
lowing table,  showing  results  of  the  test,  demon- 
strates conclusively  again  the  oft-repeated  state- 
ment of  those  owners  of  Holstein-Friesian  cattle  who 
are  business  dairymen,  that  had  the  Holstein  cow 
been  in  the  Columbian  tests  she  would  have  been  an 
outstanding  winner,  when  comparing  the  amount  of 
butter  produced,  the  cost  of  its  production,  and  the 
net  profit. 

In  making  the  calculations  of  this  table,  the  cost 
of  production  was  figured  on  the  basis  of  its  actual 
food  cost  when  purchased,  or  at  its  market  value  if 
raised  upon  the  farm  owned  by  the  competitor.  In 
some  cases  the  cost  of  the  different  foods  consumed 
by  the  Holsteins  exceeds  that  fed  at  the  Chicago 
test  and  vice  versa,  but  as  a  whole  the  prices  aver- 
age about  the  same.  My  purpose,  however,  is  not 
to  assume  the  same  cost  of  feed  as  established  by 
Chief  Buchanan  for  the  Chicago  test,  but  I  have 
ascertained  from  the  different  breeders  having  ani- 
mals in  the  Advanced  Registry  test,  the  actual  food 
cost  of  producing  the  results,  so  that  we  know  ex- 
actly what  each  cow  earned  for  her  owner  during 
the  week  under  test. 

The  Animals. — It  is  but  fair  to  state  that  the  en- 
tire number  of  animals  mentioned  in  this  list  repre- 
sents only  six  breeding  establishments  of  America, 
and  that  there  are  many  othe.r  herds  from  which 
animals  could  have  been  selected  that  would  have 
been  expected  to  produce  records  of  the  same  excel- 
lent character. 

It  will  be  noticed  the  following  list  contains  but 
twenty-five  animals  of  the  thirty-five  tested;  the  ten 
two-year-old  heifers  being  omitted,  so  there  may  be 
a  more  direct  comparison  with  the  twenty-five  fully 
mature  cows  (Jerseys)  in  the  dairy  test  at  Chicago. 
There  were  sixty-four  mature  Jersey  cows,  selected 
as  the  best  representatives  of  that  breed,  sent  to 
the  Jersey  barn  at  Chicago,  and  of  this  number  at 
least  forty-seven  calved  in  their  new  quarters, 
which,  more  than  anything  else,  makes  a  cow  feel 
at  home  among  new  and  unusual  surroundings. 
From  the  above  number  the  final  twenty-five  cows 
were  selected  to  enter  the  ninety  days'  test,  hence  it 
appears  that  the  twenty-five  Jerseys  reached  nearer 
the  very  best  producers  of  the  breed  than  do  the 
twenty-five  Holstein  cows,  from  the  fact  that  of  the 
twenty-five  Holsteins  ten  were  only  three  and  four 
years  old;  many  of  the  leading  herds  were  not  rep- 
resented, and  many  were  tested  when  it  was  con- 
venient for  the  different  experiment  stations  to  send 
a  man  to  supervise  the  tests.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
question  whether  there  was  a  Holstein  animal  tested 
when  at  her  best.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Jerse.ys 
were  most  of  them  in  the  fifteen,  ninety  and  thirty 
days'  tests,  and  we  find  greater  latitude  to  select 
from  the  results  of  their  cvcry-day  performance 
yields  of  a  more  extraordinary  character.  In  short, 
the  week  each  Holstein  was  tested,  she  may  or  may 
not  have  been  at  her  best. 

At  Chicago  the  butter  was  credited  to  the  cows  at 
from  forty  to  fifty  cents  per  pound,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  comparison,  in  this  table  the  butter  of  the 
Holsteins  is  credited  at  the  lowest  Chicago  test 
price  of  forty  cents  per  pound.  I  desire  here  to 
venture  an  opinion  that  a  test  conducted  on  a  bas's 
of  fictitious  and  ridiculously  high  prices  for  the 
product  is  not  a  test  of  greatest  value  to  the  aver- 
age well-to-do  dairyman,  because  not  one  in  one  hun- 
dred can  find  a  market  at  forty  to  fifty  cents  per 
pound  for  butter.    However,  if  fair  for  one  breed  to 


assume  such  value  for  its  product,  it  is  fair  for 
others,  and  there  can  be  no  comparison  otherwise. 
In  this  table  will  also  be  found  a  column  showing 
"  net  profit  with  butter  at  twenty-five  cents  per 
pound,"  which  will  give  our  readers  a  practical  view 
of  the  worth  of  the  Holstein  cow  when  brought  down 
to  attainable  prices. 

The  butter  of  the  Holsteins  was  calculated  by  the 
rule  established  at  Chicago  of  eighty  per  cent  fat. 
Eighty  pounds  of  skim  milk  in  the  Holstein  test  are 
credited  to  every  one  hundred  pounds  whole  milk 
and  the  skim  figured  at  twenty  cents  per  one  hun- 
dred pounds;  and  the  fact  that  the  tests  were  per- 
sonally and  directly  supervised  by  representatives 
of  different  experiment  stations  or  State  institutions 
of  the  State  from  which  the  cows  were  entered  es- 
tablishes the  absolute  accuracy  of  these  tests  by  the 
highest  authority. 

In  the  Chicago  test  the  cows  were  credited  four 
and  one-half  cents  per  pound  for  every  pound  in- 
crease in  live  weight,  which  factor  is  not  taken  into 
account  in  the  Holstein  test,  and  another  point  of 
no  little  importance  is  that  the  Jerseys  were,  in  the 
language  of  the  chairman  of  the  testing  committee, 
"  watched  over  with  the  greatest  care  and  handled 
with  the  most  wonderful  skill,"  and  the  Holsteins  re- 
ceived their  ordinary  care  by  herdsmen,  many  of 
them  comparatively  unskilled. 
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The  total  seven  da.vs' milk  of  the  twenty-five  Hol- 
stein cows  was  11,242.6.^.  pounds,  an  average  of  64.24 
pounds  per  day.  The  average  milk  per  Jersey  cow 
per  day  for  the  first  week  of  the  nicety  days'  test  at 
Chicago  was  36.6,  which  is  exceeded  by  the  Hol- 
steins by  29.64  pounds  per  cow  per  day. 

The  total  week's  butter  of  the  twent.y-five  Hol- 
steins is  496.8.3  pounds,  an  average  of  19.87  pounds 
per  week,  or  2.83  pounds  per  cow  per  day.  The 
average  amount  of  butter  produced  by  the  Jerseys 
in  the  ninety  days'  test  was  170.96  pounds,  or  1.89 
pounds  per  cow  per  day,  which  is  exceeded  by  the 
Holsteins  by  .93  pound  per  cow  per  day. 

The  food  cost  of  one  pound  of  butter  for  the  Hol- 
steins was  10..3!5  cents  and  that  of  the  Jerse.ys  "13.75 
cents  per  pound,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Holsteins  produced  a  pound  of  butter  by  over  three 
cents  cheaper  per  pound  than  did  the  Jerse.ys. 

The  highest  net  profit  per  day  of  any  cow  in  the 
ninety  days'  test  was  that  of  Brown  Bessie  of 
eighty-one  cents.  The  average  net  profit  per  day 
of  the  entire  twenty-five  Holsteins  was  ninety-four 
cents  per  cow,  and  coming  down  to  a  practical  and 
reasonable  basis  of  twenty-five  cents  per  pound,  we 
find  the  average  net  earning  of  the  entire  number  of 
Holsteins  to  be  fifty-one  cents  per  da.y,  which  is  con- 
clusive evidence  that  the  Holstein  cow  can  yield  a 
handsome  profit,  and  is  not  an  expensive  cow  for 
the  dairymen  of  this  country  to  keep. 

The  highest  week's  yield  of  butter  during  the 
ninety  da.y's  test  was  that  of  Brown  Bessie  of  20.163 
pounds,  which  is  exceeded  by  twelve  of  the  twenty- 
five  Holstein  cows,  and  of  these  one  cow  was  three 
years  old,  and  four  were  only  four  years  old. 

The  best  day's  production  of  butter  of  any  cow  in 
the  ninety  da.ys'  test  was  that  of  Brown  Bessie  of 
3.48  pounds.  The  best  twenty-four  hours'  .yield  of 
any  Holstein  was  that  of  De  Kol  2d  of  4.308  pounds. 

During  the  World's  Fair  test  only  eight  times  was 
a  yield  made  of  upwards  of  three  pounds  of  butter 
in  a  day,  and  in  the  Holstein  test  ten  of  the  twent.y- 
five  cows  average  over  three  pounds  per  day  for  the 
entire  week. 

(hm2>are(l  tcifh  t/tc  (Uiicar/o  Tt.sf. — It  has  often  been 
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hurled  at  us  that  our  breeders  dared  not  enter  the 
Columbian  dairy  test  to  compete  with  other  dairy 
breeds  where  cost  of  production  was  to  be  taken 
into  consideration;  for  my  own  satisfaction  I  have 
made  careful  analyses  of  both  tests,  taking  into  con- 
sideration every  point  that  would  f^ive  each  breed 
justice  and  fair  play,  and  have  made  my  calculations 
from  facts. 

I  think  the  advantage  of  the  Holsteins  being 
tested  at  home,  though  perhaps  not  entirely,  is  in  a 
measure  offset  by  some  points  which  favor  the  Jer- 
seys, viz.,  scientific  feeding,  a  longer  time  tested, 
and  a  better  representation  of  the  highest  producing 
cows  of  the  breed.  Anyway,  from  the  conditions 
under  which  both  breeds  were  tested,  whether  on  an 
equal  basis  or  not,  I  find  the  Holsteins  produced 
more  milk,  made  more  butter  per  cow  and  at  a  less 
cost  than  did  any  of  the  breeds  in  the  World's  Fair 
test,  and  this  by  a  very  strong  lead;  so  strong  that 
any  one  examining  the  above  table  must  concede 
that  the  Holsteins  produce  milk  and  butter  profita- 
bly, and  the  facts  here  set  forth  hardly  warrant  the 
comments  which  have  been  made  by  thoughtless 
people  and  owners  of  rival  breeds  for  not  entering 
our  breed  in  the  World's  Fair  dairy  test. 

Rosendale,  Wis.  W.  J.  Gillett. 


THE  SWINE  YARD. 


A  Feeding  Floor  for  Swine. 

Where  hogs  have  so  little  need  of  pens  as  in  Cali- 
fornia, a  feeding  floor  will  no  doubt  prove  of  much 
value.  Theo.  TiOuis  tells  in  IIiMin/'s  /)<iiri/in<iii  how 
he  came  to  find  such  a  floor  a  great  saving  and  con- 
venience. He  has  found  that  a  hog  house  with  ten 
separate  pens,  if  rightly  manipulated,  will  enable 
one  to  breed  and  rear  for  a  season's  crop  from  100  to 
120  pigs  of  nearly  the  same  size,  and  the  feeding  and 
rearing  of  them  can  be  done  on  the  most  economical 
scale  up  to  the  time  when  fall  feeding  and  fattening 
commences.  It  is  then  that  the  observing  mind  be- 
holds with  amazement  the  astonishing  growth  made 
by  the  animals  in  the  short  time  of  six  months. 
The  space  for  feeding  and  trough  room  has  grown  to 
a  crowded  condition.  Aside  from  this,  most  all  eco- 
nomical feeders  commence  feeding  and  fattening  by 
using  sweet  corn,  stalks  and  all,  in  the  early  stages 
of  ripening,  or  any  other  corn.  In  only  too  many  in- 
stances this  is  done  where  it  comes  handy,  as  it  is 
too  cumbersome  and  laborious  to  carry  bulky  foods 
of  different  nature  in  and  reclean  refuse  out  of  a  hog 
house.  If  fed  in  yards,  the  accumulation  grows  so 
large  that  most  of  the  grain  is  lost;  more  so  in  wet 
seasons,  and  a  hog  is  often  compelled  to  eat  as  much 
tilth  as  grain.  If  done  in  various  places,  the  raw 
material  and  the  manure  generally  go  to  waste. 

With  us  on  a  sandy  farm,  we  found  this  a  sinful 
waste,  that  could  not  be  tolerated  for  future  success. 

Later  in  the  season,  when  car  corn  is  to  be  fed — 
as  we  believe  there  is  a  period  when  shoats  do  better 
on  car  corn,  or  equally  well,  than  on  old  corn  ground, 
because  they  eat  it  slow  and  perfectly  masticate  it — 
in  order  to  save  some  of  the  extra  labor  of  cleaning 
hog  houses,  loss  of  manure,  and  arriving  at  a  certain 
system  of  feeding,  floors  become  a  still  greater 
necessity. 

In  earlier  days,  when  our  financial  means  were  but 
limited,  for  improvements,  ever  holding  in  view  the 
greatest  possible  profits  that  systematic  feeding 
would  or  could  credit  us,  we  built  our  first  feeding 
floor.  With  but  limited  expenditure  for  repairs, 
this  floor  did  good  service  for  eighteen  years.  It  was 
located  on  declining  ground  and  sloped  toward  one 
of  the  fields,  so  that  drainage  was  not  entirely 
wasted,  and  was  large  enough  so  that  one  could  feed 
from  80  to  120  hogs  at  once.  Its  size  was  12x60  feet. 
The  timbers  were  4x8  and  placed  on  blocks  or  sec- 
tions cut  out  of  oak  trees,  and  large  stones.  On 
these  we  placed  two-inch  pine  planks  of  one  width, 
the  timber  running  lengthwise.  We  nailed  only  the 
end  and  center  planks,  so  as  to  hold  the  timbers  be- 
neath in  position,  and  in  case  of  shrinkage  we  could 
drive  them  tight;  but  there  is  very  little  trouble  in 
that  respect.  The  floor  was  entered  from  the  upper 
end,  which  was  eighteen  inches  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  the  lower  end  was  just  the  height 
of  a  wagon -box  bottom,  so  that  when  a  wagon 
backed  to  it,  hogs  could  be  loaded  without  any  exer- 
tion, or  danger  to  themselves. 

On  the  outside,  near  the  center  of  one  side  and 
forming  a  part  of  the  enclosure,  stands  a  corn  crib, 
the  bottom  of  which  is  level  with  the  floor,  with  a 
small  platform  in  front  of  end  door.  The  entire  floor 
is  enclosed  with  fence  posts  twelve  and  sixteen  feet 
apart,  suited  to  length  of  lumber,  to  which  boards 
are  nailed  on  the  inside,  three  feet  high  and  tight, 
except  that  the  bottom  boards  on  side  opposite  corn 
crib  are  hung  on  hinges,  so  that  the  cleaning  of  floor 
by  shoving  manure  and  refuse  through  them  is  but  a 
small  matter.  The  space  below  the  floor  is  fenced 
so  hogs  cannot  enter  underneath  and  contaminate 
it,  and  I  think  that  the  circulation  of  air  underneath 
had  much  to  do  with  its  durability,  as  floors  built 


close  to  the  ground,  without  circulation  of  air,  soon 
decay. 

The  gates  to  enter  corn  crib,  platform  and  main 
floor  were  simply  slide  panels.  In  order  to  load 
hogs  we  have  an  extra  twelve-foot  movable  panel, 
drive  the  desired  number  of  hogs  to  the  farther  end 
of  floor  and  closing  the  panel  on  them;  with  some 
straw  in  the  bottom  of  wagon-bed,  one  man  can  load 
a  car  of  hogs  as  fast  as  wagons  can  be  dispatched. 

If  such  a  floor  as  this  stands  adjacent  to  the  hog 
house,  hogs  can  get  their  drink  and  swill  in  hog 
house  troughs,  and  I  always  approved  and  followed 
the  plan,  when  feeding  swill  or  milk  with  solid  corn, 
to  feed  the  swill  first. 

Feeding  floors  are  constructed  on  many  different 
plans.  Some  cement  them,  but  they  are  objection- 
able in  frosty  weather,  as  everything  adheres  to 
them.  But  rather  than  to  feed  on  the  ground  or  in 
mud  and  slush,  I  would  adopt  any  kind  of  a  floor, 
because  one  can  more  accurately  judge  how  much  to 
feed,  and  can  see  that  all  is  eaten  at  each  meal. 
And  this  is  the  only  certain  way  to  avoid  waste  of 
food. 


Jerusalem  Articliokes  for  Hogs. 

This  tuber  has  been  repeatedly  brought  to  notice 
as  a  good  feed  for  hogs.  The  State  University  has 
for  several  years  furnished  the  tubers  to  any  who 
wished  to  try  them,  and  we  have  had  the  subject 
under  discussion  in  our  columns  several  times.  Theo- 
retically the  subject  seems  very  inviting,  but  practi- 
cally the  plant  has  not  come  into  the  wide  use  which 
has  been  foretold.  We  would  like  to  have  the  expe- 
rience of  our  readers  who  have  tried  artichokes,  so 
that  the  general  standing  of  the  plant  for  the  uses 
indicated  may  be  determined. 

We  find  in  the  Lake  County  huU pimh  nt  a  para- 
graph like  several  published  in  previous  years,  and 
we  give  it  to  induce  discussion  of  the  subject.  Read- 
ers will  notice  that  it  speaks  glowingly  of  the  plant, 
but  does  not  show  that  its  availability  for  hogs  has 
been  actually  demonstrated.  That  is  what  we  wish 
to  bring  out  with  the  aid  of  all  who  know  from 
actual  trial.    We  quote  as  follows  ; 

Jerusalem  artichokes  have  been  used  for  years  as 
a  food  for  hogs,  being  superior  to  potatoes  for  that 
purpose;  they  will  even  fatten  hogs,  or  give  them  a 
good  start.  There  is  nothing  better  for  breeding  or 
stock  hogs,  as  the  artichokes  come  in  after  the 
acorns  have  gone,  and  fill  the  gap  until  green  feed 
gets  good  again.  It  has  been  generally  supposed 
it  requires  irrigation  to  successfully  raise  them. 
Mr.  William  P.  Filmer,  on  his  ranch  near  Mid- 
dletown,  has  proved  that  in  Lake  county,  at  least, 
they  can  be  raised  on  the  rod  soil  of  the  hill  lands 
without  irrigation.  This  is  but  one,  but  perhaps  the 
most  valuable,  of  the  many  experiments  he  has 
made. 

Mr.  Filmer  started  with  one  pound  of  tubers  two 
years  ago.  He  has  replanted  the  increase  and  this 
year  has  quite  a  large  patch,  which  is  doing  finely. 
Last  year  they  averaged  six  pounds  to  the  hill.  They 
are  usually  planted  in  drills  three  feet  apart,  and 
one  foot  apart  in  the  drill,  one  tuber  to  the  hill. 
This  would  make  14,25(i  hills  to  the  acre,  and  at  a 
yield  of  six  pounds  per  hill  would  amount  to  85,530 
pounds,  or  a  little  over  421  tons.  This  is  the  figure 
for  hill  land.  In  favored  locations  in  the  valleys, 
where  there  is  considerable  moisture,  the  yield  would 
be  more  than  double  the  above  amount,  and  they 
would  mature  much  earlier — would  perhaps  be  ready 
before  the  acorn  crop. 

The  artichokes  are  planted  in  January,  and  so  re- 
ceive all  the  spring  rains.  Another  great  advantage 
in  raising  artichokes  for  hogs  is  that  you  do  not 
have  to  dig  them.  Just  turn  your  hogs  into  the 
patch  and  they  will  do  the  rest.  Again,  after  once 
planting  they  need  not  be  replanted.  You  c'an  plow 
and  cultivate  them  after  the  hogs  have  cried  quits, 
and  your  crop  will  increase  each  year  without  any 
further  effort  on  your  part. 


THE  APIARY. 


Satisfied  Beekeepers. 

A  dispatch  from  Winchester  says  that  the  apiar- 
ists of  Riverside  county  are  well  satisfied  with  their 
season's  work,  their  stands  having  yielded  on  an 
average  of  from  200  to  300  pounds  of  honey. 

O.  E.  Harper,  who  has  a  ranch  in  St.  John's  can- 
yon, near  Winchester,  has  harvested  nine  and  a  half 
tons  of  honey  from  seventy-four  stands  of  bees,  being 
an  average  of  256  pounds  to  the  stand.  Besides  this 
he  has  now  154  stands,  his  apiary  having  more  than 
doubled  during  the  season.  In  the  spring  these  bees 
were  worth  $.3  a  stand,  or  a  total  of  $222.  He  has, 
therefore,  made  $234  as  representing  the  value  of 
the  new  swarms,  and  putting  the  honey  at  only  4i 
cents  per  pound  he  will  get,  besides,  $855  for  his 
labor. 

The  year  throughout  southern  California  has  been 
marked  by  very  exceptional  circumstances,  encour- 
aging to  bee  men  after  tbe  bard  luck  of  last  season, 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


What  a  Farmer  Does  With  Fowls. 

Jacob  Kreger  of  Anaheim  writes  to  the  Los  An- 
geles Cnltirdtor  on  a  subject  which  will  interest  many 
of  our  readers,  because  he  is  one  of  those  who  try  to 
combine  poultry  raising  with  general  farming  on  a 
small  scale.  He  is  also  a  renter,  and  labors  under 
many  disadvantages,  which  others  similarly  situated 
can  appreciate.    He  tells  this  story  ; 

I  keep  about  sixty  hens,  all  grade  Brown  Leg- 
horns. They  are  not  up  to  the  standard,  but  I  am 
trying  to  improve  them  by  buying  a  number  one 
cockerel  each  year  and  mating  him  with  six  or  eight 
of  the  best  hens.  In  this  way  I  hope  to  get  a  good 
laying  flock  without  paying  out  a  great  amount  of 
money. 

Feediiifj. — I  rent  thirty  acres  of  land,  two  miles 
and  a  half  from  town,  and  raise  corn,  hay.  potatoes, 
onions,  etc.  There  is  an  alfalfa  patch  and  small 
orchard  of  young  orange  trees  on  the  place.  The 
land  is  adobe,  with  alkali  in  patches,  and  cannot  be 
irrigated.  Wheat  is  my  staple  feed  in  summer  and 
corn  in  winter,  varied  occasionally  with  rolled  bar- 
ley or  Egyptian  corn.  I  also  feed  some  potatoes  for 
breakfast.  These  1  wash,  cut  up,  boil  till  soft,  sea- 
son with  salt,  then  stir  in  bran,  or,  in  winter,  un- 
bolted cornmeal,  keep  covered  one  night,  using  pot 
liquor  when  obtainable.  I  also  give  them  all  the 
clabbered  milk  there  is  to  spare  and  keep  powdered 
shells  in  their  reach.  I  feed  early  in  ttie  morning, 
before  sun  up.  For  green  feed  I  sow  little  patches 
of  barley  when  the  first  rain  falls  ;  this  1  repeat  at  in- 
tervals all  through  the  winter,  then  plant  corn  or 
sweet  corn  until  the  ground  is  too  dry. 

TIk  C/iii/.s. — I  use  hens  for  hatching,  generally 
buying  a  number  of  broody  hens  in  winter  and  dis- 
posing of  them  again  when  the  chicks  are  weaned.  I 
set  fifteen  this  spring,  which  hatched  about  150 
chicks.  When  too  old  1  give  the  hen  her  liberty.  I 
have  no  use  for  the  traditional  coop  or  half  barrel  of 
grandmother's  time,  where  the  old  hen  frets  her  life 
away  while  the  little  ones  are  out  enjoying  this  glo- 
rious climate.  It  is  true,  sometimes  they  may  get 
wet  or  one  may  be  left  behind  and  be  lost ;  but  in 
the  long  run  I  think  my  way  is  best.  I  feed  them 
in  coops,  where  they  go  in  and  out  unmolested  by 
the  older  ones.  When  too  large  for  that  they  eat 
with  the  hens,  and  I  see  that  they  sleep  in  the  hen- 
house, were  the  mother  can  teach  them  to  root  at 
the  right  time.  I  feed  them  mostly  with  bread  made 
of  half  unbolted  cornmeal  and  bran  or  middlings. 
This  I  crumble,  dry,  on  the  ground.  Sometimes  I 
buy  stale  bread  at  the  bakery,  which  I  grind  and 
feed  dry,  never  giving  them  any  wet  or  sloppy  food. 

For  watering,  I  use  the  earthenware  fountain 
made  in  two  parts  ;  they  are  easily  cleaned  and  the 
water  keeps  cool  in  them.  I  keep  them  in  shady 
places  and  fill  late  in  the  evening.  The  water  then 
kee])s  good  all  day,  except  in  very  hot  weather  or 
on  windy  days,  when  I  refill  at  noon.  I  use  the  larsre 
size  fountain,  which  is  suitable  for  hens  or  little 
chicks,  one  for  about  fifty  head. 

Iloitsi's. — I  sell  spare  roosters  as  soon  as  possible, 
so  as  to  make  room  for  the  balance  of  the  tiock.  The 
price  ruled  very  low  this  year,  about  $2  per  dozen.  I 
have  but  one  hen  house,  8x20x6  feet,  eaves  covered 
and  sided  up  with  shakes.  For  roosts  I  set  four 
pieces,  1x4,  4  feet  6  inches  high,  in  the  ground, 
notched  on  top  to  receive  stringers,  1x4,  by  14  feet 
long.  These  are  notched  every  14  inches  to  receive 
roosting  poles,  Ux2  inches,  by  7  feet  long,  placed 
small  side  up,  the  corners  taken  off,  but  not  planed. 
Once  a  week  I  take  out  the  roosts,  leave  exposed  to 
the  sun  and  air  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  care- 
fully collect  the  droppings  and  cart  off  to  the  manure 
pile,  then  whitewash  the  four  posts,  the  stringers, 
then  the  roosting  poles,  replacing  each  piece  in  its 
proper  place  ;  the  board  used  for  a  ladder  comes  last, 
and  is  fastened  on  toji  with  a  wire.  If  I  have  any 
wash  left  I  sprinkle  on  the  floor  (dirt)  and  inner 
side  of  house.  In  this  way  I  find  I  can  keep  my  hen 
house  free  from  mites  and  other  insects  without 
using  coal  oil,  carbolic  acid  or  anything  of  that  kind. 
I  use  some  buhach  in  the  nests  of  sitting  hens.  Twice 
a  year  I  whitewash  the  inside  of  the  house  ;  in  win- 
ter I  do  not  whitewash  so  often,  but  clean  the  house 
at  least  once  a  week. 

Erjfix. — I  have  kept  a  record  of  eggs  received  in 
the  six  months  ending  July  31st,  and  find  that  the 
hens  laid  on  an  average  102  eggs  each.  Some  of 
them  raised  chicks,  some  are  quite  old,  and  two 
died,  otherwise  the  result  would  have  been  bettor. 
Sold  the  eggs  here  in  town  at  from  10  to  16  cents  per 
dozen,  average  about  12i.  The  other  six  months 
they  will  lay  less,  but  the  higher  pru-e  will  perhaps 
make  the  final  result  about  even.  This  would  give 
me  a  little  over  $2  per  hen,  gross.  Just  what  the 
feed  cost  I  cannot  tell,  as  I  feed  old  and  young 
together,  and  raised  a  portion  of  the  feed  on  the 
place,  but  I  am  sure  I  will  have  at  least  $1.50  per 
head  profit.  I  hope  to  do  better  when  I  get  a  better 
place  and  facilities  for  talting  care  of  the  stock. 
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The  McMahan  Farm, 

Comprising  some  41O0  acres,  located  on  the  banks  ot  Putah  Creek,  Solano  and  Yolo  Counties, 
has  been  placed  in  our  hands  for  sale. 

This  magniHcent  property  is  now  selling  at 

In  sizes  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  different  purchasers,  from  ten  acres  up,  easy  terms. 

If  you  wish  to  locate  on  the  choicest  land  in  all  California,  we  will  be  pleased  to  mail  you  detailed 
information  ou  application,  with  maps,  etc.,  something  of  interest  either  to  yourself  or  friends  in  Cali- 
fornia or  in  the  East,  who  may  be  seeking  reliable  information  of  lands  in  our  State. 


MONEY    TO    LOAN   ON    FARM  PROPERTY. 


BOVEE,  TOY  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

No.  19  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Anderson  orchard  Brush  rake 


AT  IT  AGAIN ! 


Anderson 
Orchard 

—  rtIND  — 

Vineyard 
Brush  Rake 


IS  NOT  m  EXPERIIIEKT. 


(Patent  Applied  for.) 

It  will  po--.itively  rake  any  kind  of  Brush  on  any  kind  of  ground 

and  rake  it  clean.  

One  man  can  clean  20  acres  of  orchard  per  day. 


Works  equally  well  on  corn  stalks  and  other  vegetable  refuse. 
HORTICULTURAL  SUPPLIES,  ANDERSON'S  PRUNE  DIPPER,  Etc. 

Write  for  Circular  and  Price  List  to 

W.  C.  ANDERSON,    -    455  West  Santa  Clara  St.,  SAN  JOSE. 

F*.  O.  Box   SrtIN    JOSE,  CrtL. 

Protect  Your  Young  Trees 

Against  Attack  by  Cut  Worms  and  other  Tree  Pests  by  using 

ONE  PLY  P.  &  B.  PAPER 

IN  CONNECTION  WITH  PRINTER'S  INK. 


A  Roll  costs  Three  Dollars  and  is  Sufficient  for  1000  Trees. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER,  OR  ADIJRESS 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 


no  Battery  St.,  San  Franoisco. 
^.21  S.  Broacl\A/av>  L^os  f\ng&lea. 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON, 

RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  Gal. 


The  Morgan  Spading  Harrow 


style    E  — Four  Gang. 


STYLES  A  and  C  especially  adapted  for 
Orchards  and  Vineyards. 


STYLE  E  especially  adapted  for  pulveriz- 
ing harsh  rebellious  soils  and  seeding 
summer  fallow  lands. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Stockton  Reversible  Gang  Plow. 

The  cheapest  and  best  plow  ever  manufactured.    Used  almost  exclusively  throughout  the  San  .foaojuin 

 STATE  AGENTS  FOR  


Avery's  Napoleon  Plow. 


Has  features  and  advantages  that  no  other 
plow  has. 


SEND   FOR   CIRCULARS    AND  PRICES. 


H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS, 


STOCK-TOIN,  CML. 


IRRIGATION. 


W.W.  mONTAGUE  &  CO. 

  ARE    MANUFACTURERS  OF   

RIY/EXED    IRON    AND  STEEL 

Water  Pipe 

For  Irrigatiou,  Hydraulic  IVIiuing,  Mills  and  Power  Plants. 

IRON,  CUT,  PUNCHED  AND  FORMED,  AND  TOOLS  SUPPLIED  FOR  MAKING  PIPE  ON  THE 

GROUND  WHERE  REQUIRED. 

309  to  317  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


DECIDUOUS     RRUIX  TREES 

OUR  SI=»ECIrtL.T"V. 

The  most  Complete  Assortment  of  General  Nursery  Stock  grown  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894=95  in  Stock. 

W  Acknowledged  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  the  best.  Guaranteed  lo  be  healthy  and  free  from 
cale  or  other  pests. 

Send  for  Calalogue  and  Prices.   Correspondence  solicited.  Address: 

Alexander  Hammon, 

BISGC^*  Butte  Countv,  Cal. 


CHicAco  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

The  most  Saccesgfal  college  on  thixtontinont.   For  full  particuUra  addreBs  tho  Secretary, 

<t0ti,  HUUUKS),  !H,  It,  V,  \,  a,,  •i537-.i5Jit  Ktate  tit.,  Cbicaso,  XII. 


Jackson^ 

Cross-Compound  Engines  and  "Whirlpool"  Centrifugal  Pumps 

FOR  EVERY  DUTY  AND  CAPACITY. 

BYROIN    JACFCSOIN    mACHIINE  \A/ORKS, 

625  Sixth  Street    San  Pranci5C0. 


F=-OR    TOW/tN    W/rtTER  WORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130  BEALE  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Iron  cut  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  wbeo  require'j,  Are  preparea  or  coating  all  sizes  of  Plpei 
wUb  Aspbaltum. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Which  Are  You. 


There  are  two  kinds  of  people  on  earth  to-day. 
Just  two  kinds  of  people,  no  more,  I  say — 
Not  the  sinner  and  saint,  for  'tis  well  under- 
stood 

That  the  pood  are  half  bad,  and  the  bad  are 
half  good ; 

Not  the  rich  and  the  poor,  for  to  count  a  man's 
wealth 

You  must  first  know  the  state  of  his  consci- 
ence and  health : 

Not  the  humble  and  proud,  for  in  life's  little 
span 

Who  puts  on  vain  airs  is  not  counted  a  man : 
Not  the  happy  and  sad,  for  the  swift  flying 
years 

Bring  each  man  his  laughter  and  each  man  his 
tears. 

No.    The  two  kinds  of  people  on  earth  I  mean 
Are  the  people  who  lift  and  the  people  who 
lean. 

Wherever  you  go  you  will  find  the  world's 
masses 

Are  already  divided  in  just  these  two  classes. 
And  oddly  enough,  you  will  find,  too,  I  ween, 
There  is  only  one  lifter  to  twenty  that  lean. 
In  which  class  are  you  ?   Are  you  easing  the 
load 

Of  overtaxed  lifters  who  toil  down  the  road, 
Or  are  vou  a  leaner,  who  lets  others  bear 
Your  portion  of  labor  and  worry  and  care  ? 

—Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 


Through  Life  and  Death. 


"I'll  wait  for  thee,"  she  whispered  low, 
As  close  I  pressed  her  to  my  heart, 

And  told  her  duty  bade  me  go; 
That  p'raps  forever  we  must  part. 

Upon  my  breast  she  laid  her  head. 
And  turned  her  streaming  eyes  to  mine ; 

And  as  her  cheeks  turned  crimson  red. 
She  whispered  "I'm  forever  thine." 

Then,  as  I  kissed  her  lips  again. 
She  softly  breathed  this  sweet  refrain: 
"  I'll  wait  for  thee,  I'll  wait  for  thee. 
Dear  love,  dear  love,  I'll  wait  for  thee." 

"I'll  wait  for  thee;"  to  foreign  lands 
She  sent  this  promise  o'er  and  o'er; 

Till  came  the  day  I  clasped  her  hands 
And  called  her  mine  forevermore. 

Then  came  those  bli.ssful  years  of  life — 
That  proud  young  mother  fair  to  see. 

That  fond,  devoted,  loving  wife— 
That  short-lived  dream  of  ecstacy. 

Alas !  I  ne'er  shall  hear  again 
Those  dear  lips  breathe  that  sweat  refrain  : 
"  I'll  wait  for  thee,  I'll  wait  for  thee. 
Dear  love,  dear  love,  I'll  vrait  for  thee." 

"  I'll  wait  for  thee,"  .she  dying  said. 

As  pillowed  on  my  arm  she  lay. 
And  then  her  gentle  spirit  fied 

To  realms  of  never-ending  day. 
I  kissed  and  kissed  those  lips  .so  white, 

And  tried  through  blinding  tears  to  see 
Those  closing  eyes  whose  loving  light 

Had  been  the  light  of  life  to  me; 
And  then  I  thought  I  heard  again 

From  brighter  worlds  this  sweet  refrain  : 

"I'll  wait  for  thee,  I'll  wait  for  thee, 
Dear  love,  dear  love,  I'll  wait  for  thee." 

— Santa  Cruz  Sentinel. 

Highland,  Oct.  9,  189.5. 


"Something"  Which  Happened. 


"  If  two  and  two  made  five,"  sighed 
Emily. 

"Much  virtue  in  if" — Georgina 
quoted,  aptly,  and  then  she  laughed 
outright  at  her  sisters  woeful  face. 

"  Em,  dearest,  she  added  with  her 
usual  bright  philosophy,  "you  should 
be  thankful  that  two  and  two  do  not 
make  three  ! " 

"  But  how  are  we  going  to  get 
through  the  rest  of  the  winter?  "  quer- 
ied Emily,  in  a  reproaching  tone. 
"  With  mother  down  sick  in  bed,  and 
the  doctor's  bill  to  pay — besides  medi- 
cines and  nourishing  food— and — oh, 
dear  me  !  how  I  wish  something  would 
happen  !  Do  you  know,  Georgie,  I  once 
read  about  a  real  poor  young  girl  who 
found  a  fortune  behind  one  of  the  family 
portraits  " 

"  But  I  don't  believe  our  family  ever 
had  enough  money  to  have  any  portrait 
painted  !  "  laughed  Georgina.  Then  in 
the  next  breath  she  exclaimed: 

"  Oh,  my  goodness !  Yes,  they'er 
over  in  the  snowbank  !— and  there  goes 
the  horse  !  Poor  old  lady  !  I'm  afraid 
she's  hurt.  There,  Em,  something  has 
happened  !  Come,  quick,  and  see  if  we 
can't  help." 

"  Oh,  dear  me  !  I  meant  something 
pleasant,"  murmured  Emily,  slowly  fol- 
lowing her  sister,  who  had  already  dis- 
appeared out  of  the  door,  and  who, 
when  Emily  reached  her,  was  helping 
the  bewildered  driver  to  lift  the  little 
lady,  his  late  passenger,  from  her  im- 
promptu bed  in  the  snowbank. 

They  half-supported,  half-carried  her 
into  the  house,  and  while  Emily  bore 
the  sad  tidings  to  her  sick  mother, 


Georgina  busied  herself  with  restora- 
tives on  the  little  woman,  who  was  half 
fainting  from  excitement  and  the  ef- 
fects of  the  shock.  When  the  doctor 
came  he  looked  a  little  grave  as  he  ex- 
amined his  new  patient,  and  finally  or- 
dered her  to  be  put  in  bed,  and  kept  as 
quiet  as  possible. 

"Oh,  my  goodness  !  "murmured  Em- 
ily, who  had  entered  the  room  just  in 
time  to  hear  his  orders. 

"  Yes,  I'm  afraid  I  am  intruding  "  the 
little  old  lady  protested  weakly.  "Doc- 
tor, couldn't  you  somehow  get  me  over 
to  the  station  ? — but  I  couldn't  get  into 
a  sleigh  again,  oh,  dear  me  !  no,  I'm  too 
much  upset  and  shaken  up  for  that. 
But  once  you  put  me  on  the  train  I 
couldn't  help  getting  there,  and  I'd 
have  you  telegraph  to  Mr.  Nealtomeet 
me  " 

"  It  would  never  do,"  the  doctor  said, 
emphatically.  "I  would  not  be  respon- 
sible for  the  consequences.  Your 
nerves  are  all  unstrung,  and  you  should 
have  absolute  quiet  for  a  time." 

"  And  she  shall,"  said  Georgina,  with 
decision.  "  It's  all  right.  I'll  take  good 
care  of  you,  madam,"  with  a  sweet  re- 
assuring smile,  "  and  you  needn't  be  one 
bit  worried  or  bothered  about  anything. 

So  it  was  settled,  and  Georgina 
brightly  shouldered  the  extra  burden 
of  care.  Emily  refused  to  share  the 
new  care,  though  she  assisted  in  that 
of  her  own  sick  mother,  and  attended 
to  a  few  of  the  lighter  duties  about  the 
house:  and  so  Georgina's  burden  was 
necessarily  much  increased. 

The  days  passed  on.  Mrs.  Mowbray, 
the  mother  of  the  girls;  had  begun  to 
improve  rapidly  at  last,  and  soon  was 
able  to  sit  up;  but  the  little  old  lady, 
Mrs.  Neal.  was  very  weak  and  still  con- 
fined to  her  bed.  Georgina  had  to 
watch  over  her  night  and  day,  for  she 
was  a  very  frail  little  woman,  and  had 
been  more  seriously  injured  than  they 
had  first  supposed.  She  had  come 
on  from  a  neighboring  city  some  weeks 
before,  to  join  an  old  friend  whom  she 
had  not  seen  for  many  years,  and  who 
had  appointed  this  place  as  a  conven- 
ient rendezvous;  and  the  morning  of 
the  accident  they  had  parted  again,  and 
her  friend  had  resumed  her  journey  to 
the  south,  while  Mrs.  Neal  was  on  her 
way  to  the  station  to  return  to  her 
home  in  Wye,  when  the  horses  became 
unmanageable  and  she  had  been  thrown 
out  before  the  Mowbrays'  door. 

She  was  in  frequent  communication 
with  her  home,  but,  as  she  told  Geor- 
gina, she  felt  that  she  was  in  good 
hands,  and  knowing  that  the  house  was 
small,  she  would  not  have  Mr.  ICeai 
come  to  her  until  she  was  able  to  re- 
turn with  him,  or  unless  she  grew  much 
worse.  Thereupon,  Georgina  had 
smoothed  her  soft  gray  hair  caressing- 
ly, for  already  she  had  grown  very  found 
of  her  little  patient,  and  told  her  that 
she  did  not  think  she  was  in  any  danger 
of  growing  worse,  but  was  sure  that 
she  would  be  better  soon. 

Every  few  days  a  report  of  the  in- 
valid's condition  was  sent  to  Mr.  Neal. 
Georgina  usually  wrote  from  Mrs. 
Neal's  dictation;  and  although  a  few 
penciled  lines  were  always  added  by 
the  invalid,  the  young  girl  never 
dreamed  that  these  postscripts  were 
chiefly  enthusiastic  eulogies  of  her 
sweet  self,  and  her  kind,  thoughtful 
care. 

At  last  Mrs.  Neal  began  to  improve, 
and  Georgina's  cares  grew  less.  The 
little  lady  had  paid  her  way  so  liberal- 
ly that  Emily  had  come  to  think  that 
her  accident  had  been  a  blessing — to 
them— in  disguise;  and  as  it  had  caused 
her  no  extra  labor,  she  began  to  dread 
the  time  when  Mrs.  Neal  should  be  able 
to  take  her  departure,  and  this  wel- 
come and  unexpected  increase  of  in- 
come should  be  cut  off. 

One  day,  just  after  she  had  read  her 
mail,  Mrs.  Neal  announced  to  Geor- 
gina that  in  spite  of  her  having  re- 
peatedly told  Mr.  Neal  not  to  come  un- 
til she  was  able  to  go  back  with  him, 
he  had  written  that  he  was  coming 
that  very  night,  to  see  for  himself  how 
she  was  getting  along,  and  to  stay  over 
Sunday  with  her. 

"And  now,"  continued  the  invalid, 
"  of  course  he  must  be  provided  with  a 
room;  but  in  this  mite  of  a  house, 
where  will  you  put  him  ?  " 


"In  our  room,"  Georgina  decided 
promptly.  "It  is  warm  and  comfort- 
able, and  Emily  can  room  with  mam- 
ma as  well  as  not,  while  I  will  take 
care  of  you  as  usual." 

"Well,  he  will  be  here  at  five- thirty," 
said  Mrs.  Neal,  with  a  satisfied  smile 
and  a  sigh  of  relief  as  she  closed  her 
eyes  and  settled  herself  for  her  morning 
nap.  "  And  I  wish,  dear,"  she  added, 
"you'd  put  on  that  red  gown  of 
yours,  that  I  like  so  much.'" 

Emily  was  so  put  out  when  she 
heard  that  another  stranger  was  com- 
ming  to  invade  their  home  that  she  flat- 
ly refused  to  help  in  the  necessary 
preparations  for  him,  and  spent  most 
of  the  day  sulking  in  her  mother's 
room.  Her  youngest  daughter's  dis- 
content and  sullen  temper  was  gentle 
Mrs.  Mowbray's  greatest  trial.  But 
before  half-past  five  Georgina  had 
everything  prepared  for  Mr.  Neal's 
comfort.  A  dainty  little  supper  was 
all  ready  for  the  not  over-skillful 
maid-of-all-work  to  serve  up  as  soon 
as  he  should  arrive,  and  Georgina, 
dressed  in  her  pretty  red  gown,  was 
on  the  watch  for  the  expected  guest. 

The  train  was  late,  as  usual,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  it  would  never  get  in;  but 
she  heard  the  whistle  at  last,  and  then, 
soon  after,  through  the  shadowy  dusk 
she  saw  a  sleigh  drawn  up  before  the 
house,  and  a  tall  figure  emerge  from 
the  enveloping  robes.  Georgina  threw 
the  door  open  wide,  and  the  light  from 
the  hall  lamp  fell  full  upon  her,  but 
she  was  quite  unconscious  of  the  love- 
ly picture  that  she  made. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Neal,  you  must  be  tired — 
the  train  was  so  late  !  "  she  said,  in  her 
clear,  sweet  voice,  "  I'm  very  glad  to 
have  you  come,"  with  extended  hands, 
"  and  your  wife  will  be  so  glad  to  see 
you.  She  is  ever  so  much  better, 
though  not  very  strong  yet,  but — oh, 
dear  me  !  Why  ! — there  must  be  some 
mistake  !  " 

For,  instead  of  the  elderly  man  she 
expected  to  see,  an  erect  and  youthful 
figure  stood  before  her,  with  a  hand- 
some face,  and  merry,  dark  eyes  smil- 
ing down  into  her  own. 

"  There  is  no  mistake — on  my  part, 
at  least,"  he  said,  laughing,  "  for  you 
are  Miss  Georgina  Mowbray,  I  know, 
and  I  assure  you  I'm  the  only  Mr.  Neal 
whom  you  possibly  could  expect,  for 
my  aunt  has  been  a  widow  for  almost 
twenty  years  !  I  am  only  her  nephew, 
to  be  sure,  but  will  you  turn  me  away 
on  that  account,  or  may  I  come  in  ?  " 

Georgina  let  him  in,  of  course,  blush- 
ing in  a  very  becoming  way  and  laugh- 
ing gayly  over  the  mistake  she  had 
fallen  into  so  naturally  at  first,  and 
which,  for  some  hidden  reason  of  her 
own.  little  Mrs.  Neal  had  been  quite 
content  to  leave  for  the  man  himself 
to  correct.  Ralph  Neal  decided  on  the 
spot  that  his  aunt's  penciled  post- 
scripts were  all  quite  true,  and  that 
Georgina  Mowbray  was  the  most 
charming  young  woman  he  had  ever 
seen. 

Her  nephew's  coming  seemed  to  be 
the  very  tonic  that  Mrs.  Neal  was  in 
need  of;  and  when  Sunday  came  she 
found  herself  strong  enough  to  be  able 
to  get  out  of  her  room,  by  the  aid  of 
his  strong  arm,  and  sit  with  the  family 
for  awhile  after  dinner. 

Mrs.  Mowbray  was  now  around 
again,  as  usual  —  a  gentle-hearted, 
motherly  woman — and  the  entire  little 
party  was  happy  and  in  perfect  accord, 
with  the  exception  of  poor  Emily.  She 
saw  in  the  handsome  Mr.  Neal's  dark 
eyes  his  earnest  admiration  of  her 
sister;  and  she  knew  now  that  little 
Mrs.  Neal's  accident  had  been  that 
very  "something"  which  she  had 
always  been  wishing  would  happen  to 
them.  She  knew,  moreover,  that  she 
was  as  pretty  as  Georgina,  every  bit, 
and  that,  had  she  only  made  herself  as 
agreeable  to  the  invalid  as  her  sister 
had  done,  all  the  good  fortune  and 
happiness  she  clearly  could  foresee  was 
coming  to  Georgina  might  as  well  have 
been  her  share. 

Alas,  poor  Emily  !  She  still  has  much 
to  learn,  for  she  has  only  begun  to  re- 
alize that  the  beauty  which  has  already 
won  Ralph  Neal's  heart  is  of  the  sweet, 
unselfish  spirit  which  shines  out  clear- 
ly from  within,  and  not  merely  the 
passing  beauty  of  a  youthful  face. 


riarriages  That  Might  Have  Been. 


The  saddest  marriages  that  might 
have  been  are  those  disappointments 
which  come  from  merely  worldly  ob- 
stacles— those  obstacles  which  are  so 
abundant  and  gigantic  in  older  coun- 
tries and  so  much  more  easily  evaded 
here.  In  countries  where  every  place 
seems  filled,  where  self-support  is  so 
difficult  as  to  seem  impossible,  it  may 
be  needful  to  wait  for  middle  life  and  a 
comfortable  income  before  marriage. 
But  here,  where  the  openings  are  still 
so  much  greater,  the  standards  still  so 
much  simpler,  it  is  different.  Instead 
of  a  gospel  of  worldly  prudence  as  re- 
gards marriage,  we  need  rather  a  gos- 
pel of  brave  imprudence;  that  young 
people  who  have  health  and  love  and 
energy  should  take  them  as  their  capi- 
tal, should  marry  on  faith  and  hope 
and  not  on  a  certain  supply  of  bank 
stock  and  railway  shares.  Who  Las 
not  seen  the  happiness  that  comes 
from  the  need  of  mutual  sacrifices,  the 
joy  of  little  successes  achieved  to- 
gether, the  gradual  building  of  a  home  ? 

The  happiest  marriages,  surely,  are 
those  which  begin  in  this  way,  and  not 
those  which  are  postponed  till  the 
freshness  of  youth  is  passed — mar- 
riages which,  in  order  to  have  some- 
thing to  live  upon,  forego  the  actual 
joy  of  living.  The  poet  of  the  people, 
Riley,  touched  a  cord  wellnigh  uni- 
versal when  he  sang: 

"Let's  go  a-visitin'  back  to  Grigsby's  Sta- 
tion, 

There  where  we  used  to  be  so  happy  and  .so 
poor." 

The  young  man  in  love  with  the  rich 
girl  waits  for  years  until  he  can  "  sup- ' 
port  her  in  the  manner  to  which  she  is 
accustomed,"  and  finds  too  late  that 
she  would  have  flung  all  away  and 
lived  with  him  in  jubilant  poverty,  had 
he  trusted  her  and  himself  a  little 
more.  Yes,  the  saddest  of  the  mar- 
riages that  might  have  been  are  those 
which  ought  to  have  been  and  could 
have  been  and  were  not. — Harper's 
Bazar. 

A  Woman's  Toast  to  Man. 


Mrs.  Duniway  at  a  recent  fraternal 
reunion  in  Salem,  Or.,  toasted  "The 
Gentlemen"  as  follows  : 

Bless  'em!  They  share  our  joys, 
they  double  our  sorrows,  they  triple 
our  expenses,  they  quadruple  our 
cares,  they  excite  our  magnanimity, 
they  increase  our  self  respect,  awaken 
our  affection,  control  our  property, 
and  out-maneuver  us  in  everything. 
This  would  be  a  dreary  world  without 
them.  In  fact,  I  may  say,  without 
prospect  of  successful  contradiction, 
that  without  them  this  wouldn't  be 
much  of  a  world  anyhow.  We  love 
them,  and  the  dear  things  can't  help  it. 
We  control  them,  and  the  precious  fel- 
lows don't  know  it.  As  husbands, 
they  are  convenient,  though  not  al- 
ways on  hand:  as  beaux,  they  are  by 
no  means  "  matchless."  They  are  most 
agreeable  as  visitors,  handy  at  State 
affairs,  and  indispensable  at  oyster 
saloons;  splendid  escorts  for  some  other 
fellow's  wife  or  sister,  and  as  friends 
they  are  better  than  women.  As  our 
fathers,  they  are  inexpressibly  grand. 
A  man  may  be  a  failure  in  business,  a 
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wreck  in  constitution,  not  much  to 
boast  of  as  a  beauty,  nothing  as  a  wit, 
less  than  nothing  as  a  legislator  for  wo- 
man's rights,  and  not  very  brilliant  as 
a  member  of  the  press;  but  if  our  own 
father  we  overlook  his  shortcomings 
and  cover  his  picadillos  with  the  divine 
mantle  of  charity.  Then,  as  our  hus- 
bands, how  we  love  to  parade  them  as 
our  paragons!  In  the  language  of  the 
poet: 

We'll  lie  for  'em, 

We'll  cry  for  'em, 
And  if  we  could,  we'd  fly  for  'em; 
We'd  do  anything  but  die  for  'em. 


Gems. 


Faith  is  a  higher  faculty  than  rea- 
son.— Bailey. 

Simple  and  sincere  minds  are  never 
more  than  half  mistaken. — Joubert. 

Death  to  the  lower  self  is  the  near- 
est gate  and  the  quickest  road  to  life. 
H.  Drummond. 

The  poorest  education  that  teaches 
self-control  is  better  than  the  best  that 
neglects  it. — Sterling. 

There  are  few  defects  in  our  nature 
so  glaring  as  not  to  be  veiled  from  ob- 
servation by  politeness  and  good  breed- 
ing.— Stanislaus. 

One  man  is  as  good  as  a  million, 
when  he  stands  for  a  great  truth,  and 
is  clothed  with  its  authority  and 
majesty. — Soars. 

He  had  such  a  gentle  way  of  reprov- 
ing their  faults  that  they  were  not  so 
much  afraid  as  ashamed  to  repeat 
them. — Atterbury. 

An  hour's  industry  will  do  more  to 
produce  cheerfulness,  suppress  evil 
humors,  and  retrieve  your  affairs,  than 
a  month's  moaning. 

Religion  is  not  something  that  is 
fastened  upon  the  outside  of  life,  but  is 
the  awakening  of  the  truth  inside  of 
life. — Phillips  Brooks. 

They  who  know  how  to  improve  op- 
portunities will  often  find  that  they 
can  create  them,  and  what  we  achieve 
depends  less  on  the  amount  of  time  we 
possess  than  on  the  use  we  make  of 
our  time. — John  Stuart  Mill. 

Somehow,  if  you  have  patience  im- 
bedded in  your  heart,  there  comes  a 
sort  of  cheer  along  with  it;  and,  before 
you  know  what  is  going  to  happen, 
your  whole  experience  is  irradiated  as 
with  sunshine.  I  think  the  patient  life 
is  the  successful  one,  after  all. — Rev. 
Louis  S.  Baker. 


Odds  and  Ends. 


Do  you  know — 

That  hominy  fried  in  butter  or  drip- 
pings and  served  hot  with  cold  stewed 
prunes  and  a  bit  of  meat  is  a  nice  dish 
for  breakfast  ? 

That  tins  will  keep  their  brightness 
longer  if,  when  new,  they  are  filled 
with  boiling  water,  in  which  a  spoonful 
of  soda  has  been  dissolved,  stood  near 
the  fire  and  afterwards  carefully 
washed  'I 

That  rubbing  with  soft  wood  ashes 
will  keep  tin,  pewter  or  britannia 
bright  ? 

Veal  when  roasted  thoroughly  brown 
is  most  palatable  and  least  harmful. 
It  saves  physicians'  bills  to  remember 
this  fact. 

That  it  is  also  an  excellent  cleanser 
for  gold  or  silver  ? 

Seven  pounds  of  fruit,  three  and  one- 
half  of  sugar  and  a  pint  of  vinegar  is 
the  standard  proportion  for  all  manner 
of  sweet  pickling.  The  spicing  may  be 
varied  to  suit  the  taste. 

Jellies  may  be  easily  covered  by 
pouring  melted  parafifine  upon  them 
when  quite  cold.  This  hardens  at  once 
and  is  airtight.  A  paper  should  be  put 
over  to  keep  off  the  dust. 

A  good  wax  for  scaling  may  be  made 
of  a  pound  of  rosin,  two  ounces  of  bees- 
wax, one  and  one-half  ounces  of  mutton 
tallow  melted  together  and  run  into 
sticks. 

Ink  stains  on  clothes  may  be  taken 
out  by  washing,  first  with  pure  water, 
next  with  i  soap  and  water  and  lastly 
with  lemon  juice;  but  if  old,  they  must 
be  treated  with  oxalic  acid. 


Abraham  and  Bphraim. 


He  sermonized  industriously  in  his  didactic 
way, 

And  moralized  momentiously  with  Ephraim 
every  day. 

And  taught  by  tale  and  proverb  and  by  every 
good  device 

The  virtuousness  of  virtue  and  the  vicious- 
ness  of  vice. 

His  hortatory  homilies  intended  to  impress 
The  rightfulness  of  righteousness,  the  sin  of 
sinfulness. 

Were  hurled  at  Ephraim  throughout  the 
whole  year  long. 

That  he  might  rightly  comprehend  the  wrong- 
fulness of  wrong. 

"  A  youth  can  grow  up  virtuous  if  we  but  pay 
the  price ; 

If  we  but  saturate  his  soul  with  showers  of 
advice ; 

If  we  instill,"   said  Abraham,  "perpetual 

truth  in  him—" 
And  so  in  truth  perpetually  he  soaked  young 

Ephraim. 

The  youth  absorbed  a  sermon  every  morning 
ere  he  ate 

On  the  awful  reprobation  of  the  awful  repro- 
bate; 

And  he  swallowed  moral  thesis  that  were 

meant  to  edify, 
And  he  masticated  maxims  with  his  gpager- 

bread  and  pie. 

And  'twixt  breakfast  time  and  dinner  the  in- 
iquity of  sin 

Was  taught  to  him  industriously  and  patiently 
rubbed  in. 

The  turpidness  of  turpitude  was  duly  an- 
alyzed. 

And  the  evil  of  depravity  was  loudly  adver- 
tised. 

And  then  right  after  dinner  the  enormity  of 
crime 

And  the  wrong  of  immorality  was  preached 

till  supper  time. 
Then  Abraham  would  sermonize  through  all 

the  evening  hours. 
And  drench  young  Ephraim' s  consciousness  in 

moralistic  showers. 

Thus  through  cumulative  precept  did  old  Abra- 
ham desire 

Accumulative  virtue  should  young  Ephraim 
acquire ; 

He  taught  him  virtue  endlessly  and  waited 
long  to  see 

How  superlatively  virtuous  young  Ephraim 
would  be. 

Thus  maxim-goaded  Ephraim  found  righteous- 
ness a  bore. 

For  salve  is  but  an  Irritant  when  jammed  into 
a  sore ; 

Even  bread  is  innutritious  if  you  resolutely 
cram 

An  indiscriminate  bakery  down  the  bursting 
diaphragm. 

Thus  by  hortatory  homilies  did  Abraham  im- 
press 

The  wrongfulness  of  righteousness,  the  good 
of  sinfulness ; 

And  taught  by  tale  and  proverb  and  by  every 
good  device, 

The  viciousness  of  virtue  and  the  virtuous- 
ness of  vice. 

Hence,  Ephraim  lived  a  reckless  life  and  died 

a  felon's  death. 
But  gave  this  vindication  with  his  lated 

dying  bi'eath : 
" I  have  been  sermonized  to  death;  I  die,  to 

speak  precise. 
An  unprotected  victim  of  perpetual  advice." 

^Sam  Walter  Foss. 


The  latest  advance  in  the  transmis- 
sion of  images  by  wire  is  the  telephoto- 
graph,  a  new  invention  based  upon  the 
remarkable  variability  of  the  electric 
i-esistance  of  selenium  under  light  of 
varying  intensity.  The  transmitter  is 
a  fine  selenium  point,  which  is  carried 
by  mechanism  moving  it  repeatedly 
forward  and  backward  in  a  traveling 
spiral  of  very  close  windings.  The  re- 
ceiver is  a  very  susceptible  incandes- 
cent lamp  arranged  to  move  in  exactly 
the  same  way  as  the  selenium  point. 
The  despatching  apparatus  resembles 
a  photographic  camera,  with  the  lens 
so  placed  that  the  image  to  be  trans- 
mitted is  thrown  upon  the  plane  in 
which  the  selenium  point  moves.  An 
electric  current  passing  through  the 
selenium  point  varies  with  the  lights 
and  shadows  through  which  the  point 
passes,  and  produces  in  the  incandes- 
cent lamp  at  the  other  end  correspond- 
ing variations,  which  trace  out  a  pic- 
ture identical  with  that  at  the  de- 
spatching station.  There  are  various 
ways — such  as  photography,  and  view- 
ing direct  through  some  magnifier — of 
making  the  picture  visible.  The  speed 
of  the  selenium  point  is  adjusted  to 
that  of  the  eye  for  receiving  impres- 
sions, a  continuous  image  of  any  part 
of  the  picture  being  given  when  the 
point  pas-ses  completely  over  it  in 
about  an  eighth  of  a  second. 

"Mary,"  said  the  sick  man  to  his 
wife,  when  the  doctor  pronounced  it  a 
case  of  smallpox,  "  if  any  of  my  credit- 
ors call,  tell  them  that  I  am  at  last  in 
a  condition  to  give  them  something." 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


To  improve  starch  add  a  tablespoon - 
ful  of  epsom  salts  and  dissolve  in  the 
usual  way  by  boiling.  Articles  starched 
with  this  will  be  stiffer  and  rendered, 
to  a  certain  extent,  fireproof. 

An  old  housekeeper  says  the  way  to 
exterminate  red  ants  in  a  cupboard  is 
to  place  in  it  an  earthen  dish  contain- 
ing a  pint  of  tar,  on  which  two  quarts 
of  hot  water  has  been  poured. 

An  authority  on  the  chemistry  of 
foods  cautions  housewives  against  cool- 
ing loaves  of  bread  too  rapidly  after 
taking  them  from  the  oven.  "  Much  of 
thesouringof bread, "says  Dr.  Woods, 
"  is  doubtless  due  to  lack  of  care  during 
cooling.  Owing  to  the  high  water  con- 
tents and  the  large  amount  of  nitroge- 
nous substances  and  sugar  which  bread 
contains,  it  is  especially,  while  warm, 
a  good  soil  for  the  development  of  va- 
rious kinds  of  moulds  and  bacteria.  A 
loaf  of  bread,"  he  adds,  "  hot  from  the 
oven,  taken  into  a  poorly-ventilated 
room  filled  with  people,  will  become 
sour  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
hours. " 

It  seems  useless  to  point  out  the 
danger  of  quenching  thirst  from  the 
public  drinking  cup  on  cars,  steamers 
and  places  of  amusement.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  revolting  habit,  but  it  is  also  a 
highty  perilous  one,  and  a  folding  drink- 
ing cup  that  may  easily  slip  into  the 
bag  or  pocket  is  a  belonging  that  every 
non-stay-at-home  should  possess. 

In  Florentine  marriages  in  high  socie- 
ty, writes  Marie  Launt  Thompson  in 
ILnpcr'n  Bazar,  instead  of  boxes  of 
bride  cake  a  day  or  two  after  the  wed- 
ding, all  friemds  receive  a  bag  of  mar- 
riage bonbons.  These  bags  are  made 
of  rich  white  silk  or  satin  lined  with 
pink,  and  are  emblazoned  with  the 
arms,  coronets  and  monograms  of  the 
bride  and  groom  exquisitely  embroider- 
ed in  silk  and  gold  thread.  A  sprig  of 
artificial  orange  blossoms  is  fastened 
to  each  bag.  An  announcement  of  the 
marriage  also  is  sent  to  all  the  acquaint- 
ances on  both  sides. 

If  you  will  dip  your  broom  in  clean, 
hot  suds  once  a  week,  then  shake  it 
until  it  is  almost  dry,  then  hang  it  up 
or  stand  it  with  the  handle  down,  it 
will  last  twice  as  long  as  it  would  with- 
out this  operation. 

Lettuce  is  the  best  salad  to  serve 
with  fish,  but  all  cooked  and  cold  vege- 
tables go  well  with  fish. 

Before  beginning  to  seed  raisins, 
cover  them  with  hot  water  and  let 
them  stand  for  fifteen  minutes.  The 
seeds  can  then  be  removed  easily. 

To  wash  woolens,  place  in  warm  soap 
water,  and  to  about  four  gallons  of 
water  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  best 
liquid  ammonia.  This  will  immediately 
remove  all  grease  and  perspiration 
without  rubbing,  which  must  be 
avoided.  After  lightly  wringing,  pass 
through  two  separate  quantities  of 
luke-warm  water.  Dry  immediately 
(if  possible,  in  the  open  air)  and  iron 
them  when  half  dry.  Washing  out 
quickly  is  particularly  advised,  as  it 
prevents  them  from  shrinking. 

To  tell  whether  a  thermometer  ac- 
curately does  its  work,  invert  the  in- 
strument. If  the  mercury  does  not 
fall  to  the  end,  or  if  it  breaks  into  sev- 
eral small  columns,  the  thermometer 
contains  air  and  is  inaccurate.  If  per- 
fectly made,  the  slender  thread  should 
fill  the  tube,  or  should  break  off  at  the 
bulb  and  fall  to  the  end  of  the  tube. 

The  best  way  to  set  the  dye  of  black 
lisle-thread  hose  is  to  put  a  couple  of 
good  pinches  of  common  salt  in  the 
washing  water. 

Cultivate  the  habit  of  breathing 
through  the  nose  and  taking  deep 
breaths.  If  this  habit  were  universal, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  pulmonary  af- 
fections would  be  decreased  one-half. 
An  English  physician  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  deep  and  forced  respira- 
tion will  keep  the  entire  body  in  aglow 
in  the  coldest  weather,  no  matter  how 
thinly  one  may  be  clad. 

Bake  cottage  pudding  in  gem  or 
pop-over  pans,  thus  giving  to  each 


person  an  individual  pudding.  This 
way  not  only  adds  to  the  attractive- 
ness of  this  simple  but  popular  dish, 
but  conserves  its  lightness  if,  as  often 
happens,  a  careful  hostess  attempts  to 
cut  the  pudding  with  a  steel  knife  when 
hot  from  the  oven.  The  usual  sauce 
accompanies  the  individual  serving. 


Kitchen  Hints. 


Excellent  Pie  Crust. — One  cup  of 
lard,  one  cup  of  sweet  milk,  pinch  of 
soda,  one  tablespoonful  of  cornmeal, 
salt  and  flour  enough  to  mix  rather 
soft;  do  not  knead  it. 

Baked  Rhubarb. — Cut  the  stalks 
into  inch  pieces.  Butter  a  deep  dish; 
put  in  a  layer  of  rhubarb  and  then 
sprinkle  heavily  with  sugar.  Continue 
until  the  dish  is  filled.  Bake  until  soft 
in  a  moderate  oven  and  serve  with 
cream. 

Stewed  Carrots. — Wash  and  scrape 
the  carrots,  then  let  them  boil  until 
perfectly  tender,  with  one  or  two 
whole  onions.  When  quite  soft,  re- 
move the  onions  and  cut  the  carrots 
into  small  pieces,  like  dice.  Put  the 
carrots  into  a  saucepan  'with  a  little 
meat  gravy  or  soup  stock,  season  with 
pepper  and  salt,  add  a  teaspoonful  of 
vinegar  and  half  as  much  sugar,  and 
let  them  cook  slowly  for  an  hour. 

Ice  Stuffed  Tomatoes. — These  are 
an  appetizing  luncheon  or  Sunday 
night  tea  relish.  Scald  and  peel  six 
small  solid  tomatoes.  Cut  off  stem  end 
in  a  slice  and  with  spoon  scoop  out  the 
seeds.  Stand  the  tomatoes  on  ice  for 
two  hours.  When  ready  to  serve  chop 
one  new  onion,  a  bunch  of  cress  and  a 
small  bit  of  parsley  rather  fine.  Do 
not  bruise  the  cress.  Mix  a  half  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt,  a  quarter  teaspoonful 
of  pepper,  with  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
olive  oil;  then  beat  in  one  tablespoonful 
of  vinegar.  Pour  this  over  the  mix- 
ture, and  fill  it  in  the  tomatoes.  Stand 
each  on  a  lettuce  leaf  in  a  pretty  dish, 
heap  finely  cracked  ice  around  and 
serve  at  once. 


Pleasantries. 


Miss  Summit — There  was  a  man  in 
church  this  morning  that  looked  ex- 
actly like  you.  Dashaway — How  did 
you  know  it  wasn't  I  ?  Miss  Summit — 
I  saw  him  put  some  money  in  the  con- 
tribution box. — New  York  Herald. 

A  monopoly  is  a  good  deal  like  a 
baby.  A  man  is  opposed  to  it  on  gen- 
eral principles  until  he  has  one  of  his 
own. — Tit-Bits. 

"  I  have  loved  and  lost."  "  Did  you 
get  back  your  engagement  ring?" 
"No;  that's  what  troubles  me." — 
Truth. 

Mr.  G  rumps — Why  in  creation  do 
women  always  call  a  cow  "  he  ?  "  Mrs. 
G rumps — I  presume  it's  because  cows 
always  act  so  cross  and  ugly  with 
women. — New  York  Weekly. 

She  (to  waiter) — Let  me  see.  Have 
you  ice  cream  ?  Waiter — Yes'm.  How 
would  you  like  a  plate  ?  She — Very 
full,  thank  you. — Roxbury  Gazette. 

Caller — I  wish  to  contest  my  uncle's 
will.  Lawyer — Is  the  estate  worth  it  ? 
Caller— He  left  $100,000.  Lawyer— Let 
me  see.  That's  $50,000  for  me,  and 
$50,000  for  the  lawyer  on  the  other 
side.  Yes,  it's  worth  it. — New  York 
Weekly. 

A  reporter,  in  describing  the  mur- 
der of  a  man  named  Jorkins,  said: 
"  The  murderer  was  evidently  in  quest 
of  money,  but,  luckily,  Mr.  Jorkins  de- 
posited all  his  funds  in  the  bank  the 
day  before,  so  that  he  lost  nothing  but 
his  life."— London  Tit-Bits. 

"  Why  don't  you  keep  horses,  Todd  ?  " 
"  My  wife  is  afraid  of  horses."  "  For 
what  reason  ?  "  "Why,  you  see,  we 
made  a  runaway  match."  —  Detroit 
Free  Press. 

"I  hear  Donaldson  is  short  in  his 
accounts." 

"Well,  he  maybe  short  in  his  ac- 
counts, but  he  is  long  enough  in  his 
payments." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Never  explain  your  actions.  People 
prefer  to  form  their  own  conclusions, 
and,  besides,  nobody  is  going  to  believe 
you  anyway. — Somerville  Journal. 
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The  Telephone  Newspaper. 

The  Buda  i'csth  telegraph  newspaper 
was  founded  by  Theodore  Puskas,  and 
has  turned  out  an  extraordinary  suc- 
cess. The  paper  is  available  every- 
where in  the  city,  in  places  of  amuse- 
ment, doctors'  waitinijf  rooms,  restau- 
rants, stores  of  all  kinds,  oftices  of 
merchants,  bankers  and  lawyers,  in 
hospitals  and  in  private  houses,  for 
the  use  of  aj^ed  people  to  whom  reading 
is  fatiguing.  Although  the  paper 
speaks  all  day.  the  information  is  care- 
fully cla.ssified,  and  each  subscriber 
has  a  programme,  by  which  he  can  tell 
what  kind  of  news  is  about  to  be  given 
at  any  period  of  the  day.  At  half  past 
eight  the  day's  work  is  begun  by  the 
reading,  in  a  clear,  sonorous  voice, 
quite  free  from  the  nasal  twang  of 
many  telejihones,  of  the  telegrams  re- 
ceived in  the  night  from  America  and 
the  different  parts  of  Europe.  At  a 
quarter  to  nine  follows  the  daily  cal- 
endar with  metropolitan  news  and  the 
list  of  strangers  that  have  arrived  in 
the  city  up  to  the  previous  night. 
Then  comes  official  news,  contents  of 
the  official  gazette,  etc.,  and  at  speci- 
fied hours  are  heard  in  turn  reports  on 
the  opening  of  the  stock  and  corn  ex- 
changes, local  and  ecclesiastical  news, 
theatricals,  art  and  science  notices. 
From  a  (juarter  past  eleven  to  half  past 
eleven  information  is  given  on  foreign, 
provincial  and  sporting  matters,  and 
then  to  a  quarter  to  twelve  reports  ar- 
rive from  the  Vienna  stock  and  corn 
exchange,  with  all  sorts  of  military, 
court  and  political  items.  Early  in  the 
afternoon,  when  the  sitting  of  the 
Reichstag  begins,  the  parliamentary 
report  is  supplied  every  ten  minutes. 
The  office  is  in  telephonic  communica- 
tion with  the  Reichstag,  and  it  often 
happens  that  important  speeches  from 
ministers  and  members  are  known  to 
the  public  while  the  speaker  is  still  ad- 
dressing the  house.  A  short  summary 
of  all  important  items  is  given  at  noon 
and  again  in  the  evening  for  those  who 
may  have  missed  any  of  them.  To- 
wards evening,  when  news  is  growing 
scarce,  the  subscribers  are  entertained 
with  vocal  and  instrumental  concerts, 
quartettes  and  solos,  the  latter  being 
given  by  the  most  talented  artists  of 
the  capital.  Literary  articles  are 
often  spoken  into  the  telephone  by  the 
authors  themselves.  All  this  is  given 
to  the  subscriber  for  one  penny  a  day, 
and  both  wire  and  apparatus  are  con- 
veyed to  his  house  free  of  expense. 
There  are  (iOOO  subscribers.  The  or- 
ganization of  the  staff  resembles  that 
of  any  other  big  paper.  Ten  men  with 
strong  voices  and  clear  articulation  act 
as  speakers  and  take  their  turn  in 
shifts  of  two  at  a  time.  When  any  im- 
portant event  is  about  to  be  read,  a 
shrill  warning  blast  is  sounded. 


OVER  20  YEARS'  STANDING. 

.  Unequalled  in  

DUR/\BILTY, 

TOrSE  and  FIINISH. 

4-     Fully  Quaranteed.     >  4' 

Will  be  .sent  on  trial  to  responsible  people  wishing 

to  purchasiv 
Cntaloijaen  free  nn  apitluul in n . 

THE  F.  W.  SPENCER  CO., 

338  I'oHt  Strref,  Shu  Frunciscfi,  C'al. 

TREE  -  WASH. 

Oliwe  Dip. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    VA/.    JrtCtCSOIN    dt  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  226  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Pacific  Saw  Manufacturing:  Company, 

Miinufaclurors  of  the 
HATCH   PRUNING  SAW. 
17  &  19  Fremont  St., 

San  Francisco. .  California. 


Saws  and  Macbine  Knives  of  Every  Description^ 

On  band  or  made  to  order. 


The  oldest  industry  in  Great  Britain 
— older  it  could  hardly  be,  for  its  his- 
tory has  been  traced  back  to  the  pre- 
historic Stone  age — is  being  car  ried  on 
at  a  village  of  Brandon,  on  the  border 
of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  is  reported 
to  be  in  a  fiouri.shing  condition.  It  is  a 
manufactory  of  gun  and  tinder  box 
flints.  The  work  is  done  in  little  sheds, 
often  at  the  back  of  town-folks'  cot- 
tages. It  will  naturally  be  asked, 
"  Who  wants  tinder  box  flints  and  gun 
flints  in  these  days  of  phosphorus 
matches  and  Martini-Henrys?"  The 
answer  to  the  first  questiou  is  that 
there  is  a  good  trade  in  tinder  box 
flints  with  Spain  and  Italy,  whore  the 
tinder  box  still  keeps  its  ground  in 
every  rural  district.  Travelers  in  un- 
civilized regions  moreover,  find  flint 
and  steel  more  trustworthy  than 
matches,  which  are  useless  after  they 
have  absoi-bed  moisture.  Gun  flints, 
on  the  other  hand,  go  mostly  to  the 
wild  parts  of  Africa,  where  our  old 
friend  "Brown  Bess,"  sold  by  auction 
long  ago  for  what  flint  muskets  would 
fetch,  has  found,  it  seems,  her  last 
refuge. — London  News. 


Beecham's  pills  are  for  bilious- 
ness, bilious  headache,  dyspep- 
sia, heartburn,  torpid  liver,  diz- 
ziness, sick  headache,  bad  taste 
in  the  mouth,  coated  tongue, 
loss  of  appetite,  sallow  skin.etc, 
when  caused  by  constipation; 
and  constipation  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  all  of  tliem. 

Go  by  the  book.  Pilis  lo*  and 
25^  a  box.  Book  free  at  your 
druggist's  or  write  B.  F.  Allen  Co., 
365  Canal  Street,  New  York. 

Aniiu.il  iialps  more  than  6.000.000 boxes. 


the  "swialley" 
"feedIjaVers" 


EnxilaK*^  «V  Fodilor  f 'ultern,  for  hand  and  power. 
It  001  (•iilliTf.AVcB'Iblc  SliocFB,  hand  4  power. 
Knrm  I't-cd  .^lill-.,  f'^r  t-'  »r  pulley  drive.  Ear 
Corn  «;rinil<-ri.,  Jt  Shelli-P!.. 

Brr'-'How  ti>  B>  nt  a  Drouth, "  oar  'Oo  handbook 
lor  Stork  FtTiltTit  and  Trice  I.IhI  mailrdfree. 
.oiWVI.i  I'V    .tIK(i.  CO.,  .>Ianltowor,  Wi*. 


At  7  Price 


Cub  Or!»wcrs        f>wl  Itlillt,  Sto»M, 
JjK-k  Screwi,  Truck*, 


fnpj  Bonk*,  Vl^^*, 
4'oflW  Mill*,  Lfllhos, 


PtantM,  CMfF  nilS 
K»(tlM,  Bnnp  nnit, 

l>rills     R**"**  Pl«wt» 
Prit'lm,  riiiinprarl'i, 
Ifjtnd  r«rlsi  f'nrtn,    Hrritper*," '^e  fVnce, 
Hrlii»*r«,       Fnpin^*,  Haws,  S1nV> 
Crow  Knn,    |tnil.T4,    Tool*,      Bit  BmrrH, 
iUy,  Stofk,  Elwrtftr.  IUI*.-oact,  Frntfonn  ErxU  onntfr  S*'*!,!';*. 

Pcml  for  fr^ft  Tjanloenp  nn<l  ^ff  h<m  l<>  Jlortpy, 
til  Bo.  Jefferson  St..  CUICAQO  SCALE  CO.,  Chicago,  III. 


L«ttfr  TrruMf 
PrcM  htands. 

Com  8hpll«>rfl» 
Plnntnv  Mills 
Urnln  Itiimp*, 


HORSE  BLANKETS 

ARE  THE  STRONGEST. 

Made  in  HtrleN. 
SquMrtf  Blanketw  for  tin-  road. 
'  Sarciiigle  Blauketa  fur  Stable. 
AH  sbapeB.  bikph  and  ijnalitieft. 
The  Beat  d  A  is  the 

5/A  BAKER  BLAI 

Many  llaTe  Worn  16  Years. f 

ThouctaDds  uf  teBtlmuDlala. 
Sold  by  all  deaUrs. 

Write  us  for  S/A  Book. 
WM.  AYRES  A  SONS,  Philadelphia. 


FROM  ANOTHER  POSNT  OF  VIEW. 

I  see  that  Old  Durham  riishi'-;  Into  print  to 
air  his  views  on  the  fence  qiieslldn.  He  seems 
to  be  perfectly  oowt-d  by  elaKtlcity.  I 

think  thatPage  fence  a  sauc  y. Impudent  thing, 


always  aaawerlug  back  in  the  mo&t  ag- 
gravating  manner.  Then  you  never  know 
Just  where  to  find  It  Now  that  "lust  as  good 
as  Page"  suits  me.  It  never  "kicks"  at  any- 
thing, and  If  it's  absolutely  necessary  to  go 
through  It.  one  can  do  it,  so  therel 

[Signed.]   Old  Brindle  Oow. 

Address, 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


"INDURINE"COLD  WATER  PAINTS. 

A  Mohl  Keiiiarkable  Material  Ih  tlie 
OUTSIDE    I  IN  D  U  l-J  I  M  E  . 

It  stands  rain  and  exposure  as  well  as  oil  paint 
and  costs  only  a  fraction  as  much. 

U  Is  jusl  the  Ihiny  for  fences,  outbuildings,  fac- 
tories, etc.,  being  cheap,  durable  and  easily  ap- 
plied by  anyone. 

It  has  no  equal  as  a  light  reflector  for  light- 
shafts  and  court  yards  of  large  buildings.  It  is 
supplied  in  a  thick  paste,  to  be  diluted  with  cold 
water.   It  is  made  in  while  and  several  colors. 

INSIDE  IfSDURIINE 
Is  designed  especially  for  factories,  stables,  and 
general  inside  work,  us  a  substilule  for  while- 
wash,  kalsomine  or  oil  paint. 

Jl  ifUl  not  full  or  state,  soften  or  darken  with 
age,  and  works  well  over  old  whitewash.  A  dry 
powder  to  be  mixed  with  cold  water. 

Both  Indurines  are  perfectly  lire-proof. 

Send  for  circular  and  prices  to 

WM.  lillKI),  MANUFACTURER, 
IVtlllN  HuiUliiif;,      -       -      SHn  FrnnrlHro,  ChI. 


Wliltew 


Catalcj 
»tre4*l 


aHhlns:  iloiie  for  Til  KKK-OI'.VKTKKS 
OF  A  CKNT  per  Si|iiare  Varil. 

LOOK  AT  THIS! 

400  yards  of  white- 
'.vashlnt^  or  300  trees 
Tiia.v  he  spra.ved  in  one 
iiuni-  h.v  \Vdin \vri|{ln 'h 
Will  t  e  \v  M  K  li  i  11  j;  Mh- 
<'liiiie  &  Tree  Sprayt'r. 
Machines  ;il  ])rice8  from 
r.:  to  tM.  WliltewaHliinf; 
or  Tree  Sjira.viujr  Nozzles 
sent  h.v  mail  at  ):i.(K)e:u'li 
With  this  machine.  tcmN 
and  nozzles.  liuiUlintrs  .' 
feel  nljrh  can  be  white 
washed  or  trees  spra.ved 
wtlhunt  statin?  or  lail- 
ilers.  All  the  lartfe  bulld- 
ini-'s  at  tlie  Midwinter 
Fair  were  whitewashed 
with  lime  and  had  the 
appearance  of  line  paint 
work  \V»'  also  snppl.v  a 
full  line  of  the  Best  and 
C  h  ea  pi' »  t  Telephones. 
Transmitters.  Wire,  etc  . 
for  coinmnnicatioii  be- 
tween oPRl'e,  warehouse. 
lUvellInK,  etc.  Send  for 
>!.  W  VINW  HKill  I'.  I.")!*;  >lilrkel 


lie.  \V 
n«>}ir 


llaye,. 


Price's  Traction 
Engine. 


PEACH  PITS!  PEACH  PITS! 


I  have  for  sale  about  ten  tons  of  PEACH  PITS. 
They  are  from  trees  that  are  exceedingly  proliHc 
and  entirely  free  from  Root  Knot.  Address 

Major  C.  J.  Berry, 

Supl  V.  F.  and  L.  Co  Visalia.  Cal. 

THE  WONDERFUL  ARIZONA  EVER- 
BEARING STRAWBERRY, 

Luscious  nammoth  Dewberry,  also  the 
Sweet   Rind,    the  Seedless  and  the  Leonardy 
GF?ftF»E  F=^F*VJIT. 

These  are  the  fruits  lo  plant  and  the  coming 
fruits  for  prolil;  nothing  belter  known.  The  de- 
mand cannot  lie  supplied  in  the  next  hfteen  years 
for  these  luscious  fruits.  Plants  and  trees  are  in 
limited  supply.  Also  a  few  of  the  Seedless  Eureka 
Lemon  Trees  for  sale.  .Send  orders  early  and  se- 
cure what  you  want  before  loo  late.  Now  is  the 
best  time  for  fall  planting  of  strawberries.  We 
have  all  other  varieties  of  Fruit  and  Nut  Trees 
grown  on  the  Paclflc  Coast.  Write  for  prices  at 
once.       G.  B.  HEWITT  &  SON,  Pasadena.  Cal. 


We  have  one  of  these  engines  that  was  used 
about  one  month  last  season  and  was  taken  back 
by  us  by  reason  of  illness  of  purchaser.  Engine  is 
i  in  perfect  order,  and  in  better  working  order  than 
when  Urst  sent  from  the  factory.  A  BARGAIN. 
Indicated  power,  80-horse;  Cylinders,  8x8;  Wheels, 
H  ft.  high,  28  in.  wide;  weight,  less  than  10  tons. 
Price  when  new,  t*MO. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

IB  aud  18  l>runini  ."Street,  San  Krancls«'o. 

MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

■ii  General  Commission  Merchants,  41 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  .S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange 

Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 


LkRVEr;WELLMACHINERYw»ria. 

.til  kin.ls  of  t.xil.. 
A(Jani«ntine  procr 


lent  Artesian  Pumiiintc  Ki«rn  to  work  hv  Steam,  Air,  etc. 
LetuBhelpTou.  TIIEAMEKICAN  W'ELLWUKKB, 
Aarark.  lU.;   Ohlc*co,  IlLi   DkHm.  Tex. 


Blake,    rtT  o  f  f  I  t  t    dt     T  o  w  n  e, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

SI2to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angelet, 
BLAKE.  McFALL  &  CO  Portland.  Or. 


THE 

OWEN 

ELECTRIC 

BELT 


Trade  Mark—Dr.  A.  Ow«fl 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

The  latest  ami  only  pcieiilific  and  practical 
Electric;  licit  made,  I ur  general  use.  producing 
ageniiiiio  current  of  Electricity,  for  the  cure 
of  dl.sease,  that  can  he  readily  felt  and  regu- 
lated both  iu(iua:uily  and  power,  and  applied 
to  any  part  of  tholioay-  It  can  be  worn  at  any 
time  during  working  hours  or  sleep,  and 

WILL  POSITIVELY  CURE 

HiiEiinATis.n 

LIMKAI^O 

U  tiy  h.H  W  nEBIUTV 
LA  UK  H.\1K 
M'^HVOI  S  niSEASES 

ciikonk;  i>isk.\si.> 
ANi»  fi:n(;tion,vi. 

I>KI{ASGEi»lKNTS 


WITHOUT  MEDICINE 

Electricity,  properly  npnlied,  is  fast  taking 
the  place  of  drugs  for  all  Nervous,  Kheumatlc, 
ludiiey  and  Urliial  Troubles,  and  will  effect 
cures  in  Fe  jmiii!;ly  hopeli  !<s  cases  where  every 
clhcr  known  means  has  failed. 

Any  Blugijlsh,  weak  or  diseased  organ  may 
l  y  this  incnns  be  roused  to  healthy  activity 
I  ofore  it  Is  t  'O  I.vte. 

Leading  )  icdiciil  men  use  and  recommend  the 
Owen  Itclt  ill  their  practice. 

OUR  LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

t'ontainsfiillest  information  regarding  the  cure 
of  ar  ute,  chr  inie  and  nervous  diseases,  prices, 
and  how  I  )  order,  in  English,  Germnii,  ^^wedi8n 
and  Norwegian  languages,  will  ho  mailed,  upon 
application,  to  any  luldrcss  for  G  cents  postage. 

The  Owen  Electric  Belt  and  Appliance  Go. 

MAIN  OFFICK  ANII  ONLY  FACTORY, 

The  Owen  Electric  Belt  ridcj..  20t  to  2lt  State  Street, 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 
the  Largest  Electric  Belt  Establishment  In  the  Wortt 


K 


KNDALL'S  SPAVIN  CUKK.  Certain  in  its 
etiects  and  never  blisters.  Sold  everywhere. 


The  Williams  Standard  Typewriter 

Is  a  great  improvcuieut  over  the  old  "  Ult  and 
peek"  machines.  You  see  j'our  writing  wnile 
writing  It.  No  lifting  of  platen.  No  dirty  ribbon. 
Perfect  alignment.  Weighs  but  16  pounds  Does 
the  Bnesl  work.  Easiest  learned.  No  experiment. 
In  use  3  years.  Adopted  by  Uritisli  War  Depart- 
menl  over  all  the  old  fashioned  "  blind  "  machines. 
Write  for  sample  work  and  illustrated  catalogue 
and  testimonials. 

PACIFIC  STATES  TYPE  FOUNDKY, 

40!»  Washington  St  8mu  I- rancUco. 

Sole  Agents  for  California. 


Business  Colle'ge, 

a4  Pimt  Street  S^ll  FrHll,  i>c». 

FOR  SEVENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  Colletrc  iiiRtriicis  In  Shorlhaiiil.  Tviie  Wrllln?. 
Bookkcepliiu'.Tclctrraiili.v  Pcniiiaiislilii.  D  awiiip.ali 
the  Kiii.'llsli  braoclii  s.  .iinl  .  vcr.vi IiIiib  iicrtaiiiiii?  to 
business,  for  full  six  iiionths.  We  li;ivi'  1(1  teaclicra 
and  Kivc  liiiUvUUial  iMHti  uciuin  to  .-ill  our  pupils. 

A  Department  of  Electrical  Engineeriog 

Has  been  i  »tabllHlu-il  unilcr  :i  lliorinii.'liiy  qualllled 
Instructor.  The  coiirs*f  is  thoruui^hlv  {iracttoal. 
Send  for  Oii  ciilar.  C.  ,S.  H.'VLEY.  See. 

School  Of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying.  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
7^3  /Vl«RK.ET  STF?EET, 
San  Fkani  isco,  Cai.. 
Open  All  Tear.   :  A.  VAH  DER  HAILLEN,  Tret't. 

Assaying  of  Ores.  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  IAt;  Hlowpipe  Assay.  iflO.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  l.'id.  Established  I8«l.  Scud  for  Circular. 

The  World's  Washer 

In  its  washing  principle  is  like  the  Humboldt,  but 
it  Is  "chook  full"  of  improvemenis.  Child  can 
use  it.  Clothes  clean,  sweet  and  white  as  snow. 
Lasts  a  lifetime.  Sent  freight  paid  Circulars 
free. 

C.  K.  RO.SS,  lO  Hrl.ean  .St..  I.inrnin,  III. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Market  Review. 


SAN  Francisco,  Oct.  16,  1895. 

FLOUR— We  quote:  Net  cash  prices  for  Family 
Extras,  J3  .3.5@3  45  1»  bbl ;  Bakers'  Extras,  $3  15® 
»3  25;  Superfine,  $2  350.2  60  ^  bbl. 

WHEAT— No.  1  Shipping  Wheat  is  quotable  at 
9.5c  per  ctl  for  No.  1  and  96Mc  for  choice.  Milling 
Wheat,  97'/2C@$l  per  ctl. 

BARLEY— Feed,  fair  to  good,  60c;  choice,  62Hc; 
Brewing,  62i4(a70c. 

OATS— We  quote:  Milling,  80@85c  IS  ctl;  Sur- 
prise, 85(a)90c:  fancy  feed,  7,5082>/4c;  good  to 
choice,  65(a72|/jc;  poor  to  fair,  55(ai62i4c;  Black, 
for  seed,  $1@$1  30;  Gray,  65@75c  3  ctl. 

CORN— We  quote:     Large   Yellow.  87i/2®90c; 
Small  Yellow,  SSia-OOc*  ctl:  White,  95c@$l. 

RYE— Quotable  at  ^^%@SOc  1?  ctl  for  New. 

BUCKWHEAT— Quotable  at  a5(a95c  *  ctl. 

CORNMEAL— Millers  quote  feed  at  J23@23  50 
ton. 

OILCAKE  MEAL— Quotable  at  $18®20  per  ton 
from  the  mill. 

RICEMEAL— Quotable  at  $12@15  per  ton,  ex 
mill. 

COTTONSEED  OILCAKE— Quotable  at  $24  1* 
ton. 

MIDDLINGS— Quotable  at  $17(5' 19  50  ton. 

BRAN— Quotable  at  $13  50@,14  50  ton. 

GROUND  BARLEY— Quotable  at  $13@,14  1*  ton. 

HAY— Wheat, $8®,12.50;  Wheat  and  Oat,  $8@in  .50; 
Oat,  *7'a8  50;  Alfalfa,  $5  50(a7;  Barley,  »fi(a!8; 
Clover,  ifS  .50@7;  Compressed,  $6  50@10;  Stock, 
J5@5  50  ^  ton.^ 

STRAW— Quotable  at  400.55c  i*  bale. 

BEANS— We  quote:  Bayos.  $1(5>.1  10:  Butter, 
Jl  50(31.1  75;  Pink,  »!  0.50-1  .30;  Red,  SlOl  25;  Lima, 
$2  7502  90;  Pea,  »1  50O1  75;  Small  White,  «1 .500  1  75: 
Large  White,  *1  1001  30:  Blackeye,  $1  75@2;  Red 
Kidney,  $1  75@2;  Horse,  II  lOOl  30  ^  ctl. 

SEEDS— We  quote:  Mustard, Yellow,  $1  .5001  75; 
Brown,  $1  8502  10;  Canary,  3M@3'/2C;  Hemp,  40 
4'/,c;  Rape,  \k®2'Ac;  Alfalfa,  7c;  Flax,  81  80@1  90 
f(  ctl. 

POTATOES— Salinas  Bnrbanks, 60080c  TS  ctl  and 
30@40c  H  ctl  for  River  Burbauks  in  sacks;  River 
Reds, 35040c  per  ctl;  Sweet  Potatoes, 60@75c  1?  ctl. 

ONIONS— 35O  400  f.  ctl. 

GREEN  CORN— Berkeley,  small  crates,  60@85c; 
Alameda,  large  crates,  $1  2501  .50. 

VARIOUS— We  quote:  Summer  Squash,  30050c;; 
Cucumbers,  20@35c  f>  box;  Pickles,  40065c  per 
box  for  No  1  and  25035c  for  No.  2;  Tomatoes, 
River  and  Bay,  25@,45c;  String  Beans,  W2c 
ft-  Lima  Beans,  20-2VjC  f.  tb. ;  Green  Peas,  2^0'3Hc 
«  B)  for  garden;  Green  Peppers,  2.5O40c  V  box; 
Egg  Plant  25040c  IP  box;  Green  Okra,  .30040c 
box- Turnips, 5bc  *  ctl:  Beets,  .50c  f*  sack;  Car- 
rots .50c;  Cabbage,  65@7.5c  ctl ;  Garlic,  2yi@3c 
■9  lb;  Cauliflower,  50@60c  ^  dozen;  Dried  Peppers, 
12(ai5c  1ft  fl>. 

FRESH  FRUIT— Apples— No.  1  grades, 40@75c  f( 
box :  common,  25@40c  TP  box  a,„,„^„. 

Berries- Strawberries,  Sharpless,  $2.50O$4  per 
chest;  Longworth,  —0—;  Raspberries,  $3 .500  4 .50 
chest ;Huckleberries,  .3@4c  TP  lb;  Cranberries,  $8  50 
S9  1ft  bbl 

Canteloupes  —Quotable  at  50c@$l  crate. 
Nutmeg  melons,  30@40c  a  box. 

Grapes— Quotable  at  20@2.5c  f,  box  for  black, 
20025c  for  soft  white  varieties,  and  20@,.30c  for 
Muscat  Tokay,  20@30c  1>  box;  Isabella,  .3.5O.50c 
in  boxes;  wine  grapes.  $18021  per  ton  for  Zinfandel, 
II6017  for  Mission  and  $14015  for  white. 

Pears— Winter  Nellis,  50c@$l  box;  other  varie- 
ties, .300.50c  T?  box. 

Pomegranate.s— Quotable  at  5006.5c  per  box. 

Quinces- Quotable  at  2.5@.50c  IP  box. 

Watermelons— Quotable  at  $.306  TP  hundred. 

CITRUS  FRUIT— We  quote:  Mexican  Limes, 
$80$9  ?i  box;  California  Lemons,  $20$2  .50  for 
common  and  $3  .5003  .50  per  box  for  good  to  choice, 
and  $4  50(S'5  for  fancy. 

HONEY— We  quote:  Comb,  10c;  water  white, 
extracted,  5@5Mc;  dark  amber,  4@4V4c  per  ft. 

BEESWAX— Quotable  at  24@26e  per  ft. 

BUTTER— Creamery— Fancy,  22@24c;  seconds, 
20021c  TP  ft>  Dairy— Fancy,  19021c;  good  to 
choice,  16018c:  lower  grades,  14@16c;  pickled,  15® 
16Hc;  firkin,  13015c. 

CHEESE— We  quote:  Choice  to  fancy,  6@8c; 
fair  to  good,  50i5>4c;  Eastern.  ll@12Hc  *  ft. 

EGGS— Quotable  at  20@27c  f.  dozen  for  store 
and  30034c  for  ranch;  Eastern,  18@20c;  selected 
white  Eastern,  22fr/  24c. 

POULTRY— We  quote  as  follow"  :  Live  Turkeys 
—Gobblers.  tO012c;  Hens,  10012c  TP  ft;  Roosters, 
$4®4  50  for  old,  and  $3  .5f>04  for  young:  Broilers, 
$2  50O3  00  for  small  and  .$2  .50013  00  for  large ;  Hens, 
13  .50@4  .VJ;  Ducks,  $4  .5005  50;  Geese.  $1  50O1  75 
TP  pair:  Pigeons,  $1@1  25  ^  doz.  for  old  and  $1  75 
@2  TP  doz.  for  young. 

GAME— Gray  geese,  $2  per  dozen;  rabbits,  $1  25 
per  dozen;  hare.  $1  per  dozen. 

WOOL— Following  is  from  Thomas  Denigan's 
report  of  the  wool  trade: 

The  wool  market  seems  to  he  more  active  in  all 
other  markets  than  in  San  B^rancisco.  Boston  re- 
ports heavy  business  for  the  past  month.  London 
sales  have  been  concluded,  and  prices  realized 
have  been  much  above  rates  ruling.  At  the  last 
series  of  sales  the  competition  was  keen,  and  all 
the  large  dealers  and  manufacturers  of  continental 
Europe  were  well  represented  and  took  large  lines. 
Stocks  with  both  dealers  and  manufacturers  in 
Europe  are  reported  higher,  with  the  nrohahility 
that  the  next  Australian  ard  New  Zealand  clip 
would  be  short  ,30,000,000  to  40.000.000  pounds  on  ac- 
count of  expected  drouth.  With  all  this  trade 
here  is  dragging,  and  the  prices  for  scoured  wools 
are  as  low  as  last  year,  if  not  lower,  when  mar- 
kets of  the  world  were  more  depressed  than  now 
We  have  but  little  local  trade,  yet  the  country 
business  has  been  large,  as  2.5flft  nr  more  bags  of 
fall  clip  were  sold  last  week  at  Red  BUilT  at  6H  to 
7V4c  there.  The  sales  at  Ukiah  and  Cloverdale 
will  take  place  October  22nd  and  2flth,  respectively. 
At  Ukiah  there  will  be  sold  about  800  bales,  and  at 
Cloverdale  about  .VK)  bales. 

We  quote  spring : 

6  to  8  months,  San  Joaquin  — O— c 

6  to  8  months  Calaveras  and  foothill,  free. . .— 0— c 

Do,  defective  608c 

Northern, good  tochoice  12®  13Hc 

Do,  defective  8®  10c 

New  lambs  and  fall  clips  5@6!4c 

We  quote  Nevada  spring : 

Light  and  choice  9@llc 

Heavy  608c 

Fall- 
Short,  trashy  San  Joaquin  plains  .3®.5c 

Good  San  Joaquin  plains  4®6c 

Southern  and  Coast  4@6c 

Mountain  Wools,  light  and  free   6®7c 

Mountain  Wools,  defective  and  heavy  506c 

Middle  counties,  free  7@8c 

Middle  counties,  defective  &@6c 

BQPS— Quotable  at  5@7c  IP  S>,  for  new. 


Review  of  the  Dried  Fruit  Marl<et. 


San  Francisco,  Oct.  16,  189.5. 
Changes  in  the  dried  fruit  situation,  as 
compared  with  a  week  ago,  relate  only  to 
apricots,  which  are  firmer,  without  any  par- 
ticular advance  in  prices,  and  to  prunes, 
which  have  settled  to  the  lowest  notch  ever 
touched  in  the  history  of  the  fruit  industry 
in  California.  There  have,  we  hear,  been 
some  scattering  sales  of  equal  quantities  of 
the  four  sizes  at  3%  cts.,  which  is  now  ac- 
cepted as  the  basis  of  the  market.  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  Exchanges  of  the  Santa  Clara 
valley  have  reduced  their  quotations.  [See 
note  at  bottom  of  this  column.]  The 
explanation  current  here  of  the  causes 
back  of  this  action  is  that  several  large 
dealers  have  recently  made  a  point  of  offering 
to  sell  prunes  all  this  year  at  one-quarter  of  a 
cent  per  pound  less  than  Exchange  offers,  in 
this  way  compelling  the  Ex(^hanges  to  accept 
lower  prices  or  keep  out  of  the  market.  There 
is  comparatively  little  business  doing  in  the 
four  sizes,  but  it  is  understood  that  equal 
weights  of  40s  to  .50s,  .50s  to  60s,  60s  to  70s  and 
70s  to  80s  are  freely  offered  at  from  4V4  to  4%. 
There  is  great  scarcity  of  prunes  running  from 
80s  to  100s  and  the  smaller  sizes. 

The  explanation  of  the  decline  in  prune 
prices  is  the  old  one  of  diverse  and  contending 
interests  in  the  market.  In  other  words,  it  is 
purely  a  mercantile  slump  and  in  no  way  re- 
lated to  the  statistical  position  which  con- 
tinues strongly  favorable  to  California.  On 
the  one  side,  growers  and  growers'  associa- 
tions, in  trying  to  handle  their  own  goods  so 
as  to  get  the  most  money  out  of  them,  have 
compelled  the  dealers  to  give  up  their  old 
plan  of  handling  on  commission,  as  they  have 
practically  been  unable  to  get  goods  to  sell  in 
this  way.  The  dealers,  or  some  of  them, 
thus  thwarted,  have  worked  the  way  which 
seemed  to  promise  the  most  profit  to  them- 
selves. They  have  displayed  great  confidence 
born  of  experience  in  similar  situations  in 
selling  vphat  they  did  not  have,  knowing  that 
if  they  kept  hammering  the  market,  they 
would  be  able  to  fill  their  "short"  sales  at  a 
profit,  as  growers  could  not  sell  until  they 
met  their  (the  "short"  sellers)  prices.  As 
many  growers  must  have  money,  they  are 
compelled  to  sell,  no  matter  what  their  goods 
will  bring — hence  the  decline. 

Peaches  are  quiet  and  prices  are  unchanged. 
The  demand  is  very  moderate,  as  there  are 
large  stores  of  consigned  goods  in  the  East 
which  stand  in  the  way  of  business  here. 

In  figs  there  is  wide  difference  in  values, 
according  to  the  methods  of  curing  and  pack- 
ing. White  flgs  in  sacks  are  going  begging 
at  Srgic  per  tli.  White,  packed,  in  2.5- Hi.  boxes, 
are  a  drug  in  the  market.  There  is  a  scarcity 
of  10-lt>.  boxes  and  they  bring  6.5  cts.  per  box. 
Five-pound  boxes  are  quotable  at  40  cts.  On 
account  of  inability  to  get  goods  in  such  pack- 
ages as  they  want,  a  number  of  dealers  have 
this  week  placed  orders  in  New  York  for 
Smyrna  tigs. 

As  to  pears,  there  is  nothing  to  say,  the 
market  being  unchanged  since  our  last  report ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  nectarines, 
which  are  in  very  light  supply. 

The  situation  as  to  raisins  is  very  much 
mixed,  some  of  the  Eastern  markets  being 
firm,  while  others— owing  toexcessive  weight 
of  consigned  goods— are  very  weak.  Imperial, 
Dehesa  and  Four  Crown  clusters  are  running 
short  and  may  be  sold  for  cash.  Packers  are 
turning  down  orders  for  these  grades,  being 
afraid  to  offer  these  varieties  until  they  ac- 
tually have  them  in  hand.  It  is  hard  work  to 
get  enough  four-crown  loose  Muscatels  to 
supply  the  demand.  Three-crown,  two-crown 
and  seedless  Muscatels  are  in  large  supply. 
Following  are  Fresno  prices,  to  which  one 
half  cent  per  pound  must  be  added  to  make 
the  San  Francisco  price:  Imperial  clusters, 
f2..50  per  20-ni.  box;  Dehesas,  $2;  Fancy  4- 
crown  clusters,  SI. .50;  .3-crown  layers,  all  the 
way  from  90  cts.  to  $1.10,  according  to  quality ; 
4-crown  loose,  8%c;  3-crown  loose,  2%c;  2- 
crown  loose,  2c;  seedless  Muscatels,  2c;  Sul- 
tanas unbleached,  2%(r/iiic;  bleached, 
4^/c.  There  is  a  large  range  of  value  in 
bleached  Sultanas,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
California  producers  arc  not  yet  thoroughly 
skilled  in  the  bleaching  process  and  in  many 
instances  make  a  [Xior  product. 

Almonds  are  reported  to  be  selling  from 
6rt/)7c. 

Note.  — What  is  here  written  is  from  best 
local  .sources  of  information.  This  afternoon 
the  editor  ef  the  Riskal  Press  telegraphed  to 
the  manager  of  the  California  Dried  Fruit 
Agency  at  San  Jose  asking  if  it  were  true,  as 
reported,  that  the  exchange  had  cut  their 
prices  to  H%  cents  per  pound  for  prunes  on  the 
basis  of  the  four  sizes.  The  reply  was  that 
the  present  exchange  pHce  "is  between  3^^ 
and  4  cts.  We  do  not  think  it  possible  lo  sell 
a  great  quantity  at  either  price." 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  less  in  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  KUKKE,  fi2ti  Market  St.,  S.  F.    Al  Prize  Hol- 
stelns:  Grade  Milch  Cows.   Fine  Viga. 


BUI/LS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singl.v  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville.  Cal. 


JKKSEYS  AND  HOl^STEINS,  from  the  best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock:  also  Tlioroiifrhbi't'd  Hogs 
and  Poultr.v.  William  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal..  Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  in  1H~>>. 


M.  J).  HOPKIN.S,  Petaluma.  Registered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.   Both  sexes  for  sale. 


PKTEK  .SAXE  *  .SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


JERSET.S— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 


Poultry. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED    EGG  FOOD 

for  poultr.v.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers:  or  wholesale,  Tillman  &  Bendel,  S.  F. 


J.  W.  FORfJEUS,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.  Black  Minorcas  &.  Brown  Leghorns. 
Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks. 


WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO.,Los  Angeles.Cal  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


Swine. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  636  Market  St.,  S.  F.— BERKSHIRES. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breederof 
Shorthorn  Cattle,  Poland-China  &  Berkshire  Hogs. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


M.  MILLER,  Elisio,  Cal.    Registered  Berkshlres. 


CHA.S.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton,  Regist'd  Berkshlres. 


TYLER  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.   Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


BERKSHIRES  AND  PorAND-CHINA  HO<JS, 

Best  Stock;  also  Dairy  Strains  of  Jerseys  and  Hol- 
Btelns.  Win.  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Est.  1876. 


Sheep  and  Qoats. 


,1.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


J.  H.GMDE,  Sacramento.  Very  large  choice  Span- 
ish, French  and  Shropshire  rams.  Bedrock  prices. 


An  Opportunity! 

FOR  SALE  AT  A  SACRIFICE,  on  account  of 
departure,  a  controlling  interest  in  a  mercantile 
business  in  San  Francisco  of  18  years'  standing; 
will  exchange  in  whole  or  part  for  desiral>le  city 
or  country  property ;  an  opportunity  for  the  right 
man  to  secure  a  profitable  business,  long  and 
favorably  known.  For  full  particulars  address 
W  CHANNINO,  20IW  Jackson  street,  S.  F. 


Farm  to  Rent  in  Fresno  County, 

Two  miles  from  Kingsburg. 

izn  ACRES-17  ACRES  PEACH,  7  APRICOTS, 
lOU  63  Grapes,  ^  Apples,  1.5  Alfalfa;  balance 
splendid  farming  land.  Will  be  rented  low  to  a 
prospective  buyer.  Good  house,  barn  and  well, 
and  all  under  irrigation. 

Address  I.  J.  TRUMAN. 
Mills  Buildiiis  Francisco. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STRKET, 
Bet.  California  and  Pine.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CaL. 

French  Prune  Orchard. 

OWNEK    OF    FRENCH    PRUNE  ORCHARD 
desiring  to  rent  the  same,  write  to  the  under- 
signed.   CHARLES  REEVES,  Chico,  Cal.  

T\r;  ACivrccc  see  wilson  ear  drum 

DtJArilE^^*   advertisement  last  issue. 


It  Saves  Labor. 

The  Safety 
Hand  Separator 
is  a  great  labor 
saver  in  the  pri- 
vate dairy.  No 
more  pans  to 
wash;  no  more 
hand  skimming  to 
be  done,  and  no 
chance  for  the 
milk  to  absorb  foul  odors.  Its  advan- 
tages are  many;  most  important  of 
which  is  the  increase  in  yield  of  butter 
of  near  20  per  cent. 

p.  M.  SHARPLES, 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Elgin,  Illinois. 
Rutland,  Vermont. 


Baker  &  Hamilton. 


Write  for  Catalogue  of  Beiiicia  Vehicles. 
Write  tor  No.  31  catalog  of  PLOWS,  HARROWS, 
SEEDERS,  CULTIVATORS,  Etc. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  SACRAMENTO. 
LOS  ANGELES.       NEW  YORK. 


IN  TH  ESE  TIMES 

You  Can  Largely  Increase 

Your  income  by  buying  an  Incu- 
bator and  engaging  in  the  chicken 
business.  .Send  stamp  for  our 
catalogue  of  Incubators,  Wire 
Netting,  Blooded  Fowls  and  Poul- 
try Appliances  generall.v.  Remem- 
lier  the  Bcvf  is  thf  (Jheapest.  PACIFIC 
INCUBATOR  CO.,  i:il7  Castro  St., 
Oakland.  Cai. 


FOR  SALE. 

Three  registered  Holstein-Friesian  Bulls.  Extra 
individuals,  with  best  of  pedigrees. 

Fourteen,  eleven  and  sixmonths-old  Dams. 
Large  producers  of  butter.  Certiticate  of  health 
and  soundness  furnished.  Address: 

M.  D.  ESHLEMAN, 

p.  O.  Box  -i-r,!  FRESNO,  CAL. 

elerinary  Jlept. IJniversity  of  I  aliforma, 

Corner  of  Post  and  Fillmore  Streets, 
Sau  Francisco. 

Next  Term  Commences  1st  October,  '95. 

A.  A.  CUNNINGHAM,  F.  C.  S., 

Secretary. 

THE  KEYSTONE 
DEHORNER 

)  Outs  clean  on  all  eidee-doee  not  crush.  The 
)  moat  humane,  rapid  and  durable  knife 
)  madfl.  fully  warranted.  Hiphest  World's 
1  Fair  Award.     l)Bncrit)tive  Circulars  Free- 

I  A.C.BROSIUS,  Cochranville,  Pa. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  With  tbe  MOUUL, 

Excelsior  Incubator. 

SifiipU,  Per/tct,  Self-Regu- 
latinij.  Thousands  in  success- 
ful operation.  Guaranteed  to 
hatcii  a  l.'tr^^er  percentage  of 
fertile  e^t^R  at  less  cost  than 
an^  other  Hatcher.  Lowest 
priced  fir.'it-clasa  Hatcher 
made.    «EO.  II.  8TAIII,, 

  nr. 


Circulars  free. 
B  Send  6c.  for 
lilus.  CatalOKUO. 


^  I14to'lS;iS.eihSt.,<juinr7, 


8.  W.  SMIT 


BKl.KBmuiC.  t!ti'  Hter  Wiilte, 
Jersey  Ked  &  Poland  China 
Pigs.  .lerney,  GnernBoy&Hol- 
stein   Cuttle  Thoronghbted 
Sheep,  Fancy  Poultry, nuuting 
,    and  House  DogH.  OatiiloKUO. 
OChranvlMe,  Oheator  Co.,  Pa. 


I_l  rf^  O  IVI  C.tlvcs  wlUi  Till':  .KlUN 
l_J  tl/ l~l  V--»  rCl^  MAll^'H  CD.'S  Clienilcal 
Deliorner.  Eij-'lil  years  sncccssfni.  \t  Drns-jfists  or 
prepaid  $1.  PaniDlilets  free.  Address  i3  River 
street  Chlcafro.  Tlie  apiilication  of  any  otlier  sub- 
stance is  an  IntriiiffeMient  of  patent  .178.87". 


SESSIONS  <fe  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

P.  O  Box  686,  Ko«  Angeles,  Cal. 

TIIK    BI>IIK    KIISBON  IlKKU. 

At  theSTATK  FAlUour  HEKKSHIHKS  won  Five 
n.  Firsts  and  Tliree  Sweepstalics  Premiums.   We  have 
W    a  few  choice  piKs  on  hand.    Write  for  prices  and  book 
vour  orders  for  pigs  from  the  prize  winners. 


SF»ORTSmEIN   ATTErSTION  1 

Get  Your  <iuns  at  Headquarters  ! 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  all  kinds  of 

GUNS  AND  HUNTERS'  EQUIPMENTS. 

Catalogues  will  tell  you  all  ahout  it. 

GEO.  W.  SHREYB,  739  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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Executive  Committee  fleeting. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
State  Grange  met  in  this  city  on 
Wednesday  of  this  week  to  clean  up 
the  business  f^rowing  out  of  the  Merced 
meeting  and  attend  to  other  routine 
duties.  Worthy  Master  Greer  pre- 
sided, all  members  and  the  Secretary 
being  in  attendance. 

The  Secretary  was  authorized  to 
have  the  proceedings  at  Merced 
printed  in  full  in  first-class  form  at  an 
expense  not  to  exceed  $100. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  the 
publication  of  20,000  copies  of  the 
Grange  history  prepared  by  Mr.  E.  F. 
Adams. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Adams,  of  the  committee 
on  education,  discussed  at  some  length 
plans  for  the  coming  year,  but  definite 
action  was  delayed  until  later.  In  the 
meantime — some  time  between  now 
and  Nov.  1st — the  educational  commit- 
tee is  to  meet  and  formulate  a  plan  for 
submission  to  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee. This  concluded  the  formal  busi- 
ness of  the  meeting. 

Worthy  Master  Greer  has  made  his 
plans  to  start  East  on  November  2nd 
to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Grange,  which  meets  on  the 
18th.  On  the  return  trip  he  will  stop 
over  at  one  or  two  places  and  does  not 
expect  to  reach  home  before  the  middle 
of  December.  "I  prefer  not  to  talk 
about  my  plans  for  the  coming  year," 
he  said,  "  until  I  have  had  a  little  more 
time  to  formulate  them.  Just  what  is 
to  be  done  I  am  not  prepared  to  say, 
but  upon  one  thing  you  may  depend  : 
mnuiilniKj  will  be  done."  And  he  cer- 
tainly spoke  and  looked  both  as  if  he 
meant  it  and  was  quite  able  to  do  it. 

Personal. 


Mr.  Ohleyer's  "Observations"  are 
missing  this  week,  owing  to  an  indis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  writer, 
which,  we  are  happy  to  say,  promises 
to  be  forgotten  by  next  week.  On  re- 
turning from  Merced  he  undertook  an 
active  part  in  the  work  of  greeting  the 
editorial  excursion  at  Marysville.  and 
suffei-ed  the  penalty  of  "overdoing" 
in  the  form  of  a  violent  fit  of  sick- 
ness. For  some  two  or  three  days  he 
was  a  pretty  sick  man,  but  at  last 
reports  was  on  the  road  to  recovery. 
Rural  readers  will,  we  hope,  hear  from 
him  as  u<j\ial  next  week. 


An  Educational  Campaign. 

This  report  was  adopted  by  unani- 
mous vote  and  a  permanent  committee 
was  named  to  prepare  plans  for  an 
educational  campaign.  Subsequently 
this  committee  reported  as  follows. 
The  plan  outlined  was  greeted  with 
universal  favor  and  was  officially  en- 
dorsed and  accepted  by  unanimous 
vote: 

We  believe  that  the  prospects  justify  and 
the  rea.sonable  expectations  of  our  friends  de- 
mand an  immediate  and  affgressive  campaign 
to  fill  up  the  rank.s  in  the  Order.  There  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  acquire  several 
thousand  new  members  during  the  coming 
year. 

As  the  foundation  of  any  such  movement, 
however,  there  must  be  not  only  the  general 
declaration  of  purposes  of  the  Order,  but  some 
one  or  more  definite  ideas  singled  out  and  put 
in  trim  for  prai-tical  application.  Human 
nature  is  so  constituted  as  not  to  be  greatly 
moved  by  geneial  declarations,  except  in  .so 
far  as  they  are  associated  with  definite  plans 
for  execution. 

We  believe  that  the  basic  idea  upon  which 
we  should  make  our  proposed  campaign  should 
be  that  of  the  practical  education  of  farmers 
along  the  lines  of  agriculture  and  economics, 
by  means  of  instrumentalities  created  by  the 
Grange,  and  under  the  direction  of  our"  two 
great  universities;  such  instruction  to  be 
carried  out  during  the  year  and  to  culminate 
in  summer  schools  to  be  established  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Grange. 

We  recommend  that  there  be  appointed  at 
each  .session  of  the  Grange  a  standing  com- 
mittee of  five  on  education,  of  wliich  the  Mas- 
ter and  Secretary  shall  be  ex-officio  members, 
and  which  shall  be  charged  with  the  duty  of 
evolving  educational  plans  and  supervising 
their  execution  ;  such  committee  to  report  in 
writing  to  each  session  of  the  State  Grange. 

G.  W.  WOUTUEN, 

E.  V.  Adams, 

MkS.  E.  M.  HlFFMAN, 

Mks.  It.  O.  Baldwin, 
C.  A.  ICexnedt, 

B.  R.  HOLLIDAV. 

The  duty  of  carrying  these  plans 
into  effect  was  given  to  the  committee 


which  framed  them.  It  is  a  committee 
of  exceptional  ability  and  earnestness  of 
purpose  and  good  work  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  from  it.  The  summer 
school  at  Camp  Roache  will,  under  its 
administration,  certainly  be  continued; 
and  possibly  other  similar  schools  es- 
tablished in  other  parts  of  the  State. 
If  any  other  subordinate  Grange  will 
undertake  the  work  Highland  Grange 
did  this  past  summer  they  can  rely 
upon  the  help  of  the  educational  com- 
mittee. 

The  State  Grange  and  Camp 
Roache. 


A  very  notable  feature  of  the  late 
State  Grange  at  Merced  was  the  in- 
terest taken  in  educational  matters. 
No  other  subject  attracted  so  much 
attention;  and  in  no  other  line  of  work 
were  plans  so  definitely  laid  down. 
The  inspiration  of  all  this  was,  no 
doubt,  the  summer  school  at  Camp 
Roache.  A  committee  appointed  to 
report  upon  this  school  submitted  the 
following : 

We  find  the  facts  regarding  the  establish- 
ment of  a  summer  school  at  Camp  Itoache, 
under  the  management  of  Highland  Grange, 
to  be  substantially  as  follows : 

1.  Highland  Grange  applied  in  writing  to 
the  Worthy  Master  and  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee for  their  approbation  in  establishing 
such  .school  and  conducting  it  in  the  name  of 
the  Order.  It  was  al.so  requested  that  the 
Worthy  Master  appoint  from  the  body  of  the 
Order  an  educational  committee  to  have 
charge  of  the  educational  work. 

3.  UiK)n  recommendation  of  the  Worthy 
Master  the  Executive  Committee  approved 
the  plan  and  authorized  Highland  Grange  to 
proceed  in  the  name  of  the  Order  to  establish 
the  school,  provided  that  no  indebtedness 
should  be  incurred  for  which  the  Order  or 
Highland  Grange  should  be  responsible.  The 
committee  also  requested  the  Worthy  Master 
to  apixjint  the  educational  committee  as  re- 
quested and  to  extend  the  enterpri.se  his  offi- 
cial assistance  in  all  proper  ways. 

3.  We  find  that  the  form  in  which  such  as- 
sent was  given  by  the  Executive  Committee 
was  that  of  written  resolutions  transmitted 
from  one  member  to  the  other  by  mail  and 
signed  by  each,  and  subsequently  published 
bj'  the  Worthy  Master  in  the  oRicial  organ  as 
the  official  act  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
But  we  also  find  that  the  document  never 
reached  the  Secretary ;  that  he  never  re- 
ceived any  directions  concerning  it,  and  that 
it  consequently  does  not  appear  the 
records.  This  was  undoubtedly  an  oversight 
arising  from  the  manner  in  which  t  he  busi- 
ness was  transacted,  but  it  should  be  recti- 
fied, as  so  important  a  matter  as  the  authori- 
zation of  the  use  of  the  name  and  reputation 
of  the  entire  Order  by  any  subordinate 
Grange  should  be  a  matter  of  careful  record. 

We  find  that  the  Worthy  Master,  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  authority  so  granted,  did  appoint 
the  educational  committee  which  directed  the 
educational  work  in  the  name  of  the  State 
Grange ;  that  the  Worthy  Master  formally 
opened  the  school  in  the  name  of  the  State 
Grange,  and  that  the  school  was  in  other  re- 
spects conducted  by  Highland  Grange  in  a 
manner  creditable  to  its  membei'ship  and  to 
the  Order. 

To  the  end  that  the  matter  bo  set  right  up- 
on our  records,  we  recommend  the  passage  of 
the  following: 

Rrsiiircd.  That  the  action  of  the  Worthy 
Master  and  Executive  Committee  in  relation 
to  the  Farmers'  Camp  and  Summer  School, 
held  the  past  summer  at  Camp  Roache  under 
the  management  of  Highland  Grange,  and  the 
proceedings  of  Highland  Grange,  taken  under 
such  authority,  are  approved  and  commended ; 
and  the  school  shall  be  recognized  as  estab- 
lished under  the  authority  of  the  State 
Grange,  and  shall  .so  remain  .so  long  as  it  shall 
be  kept  ab.solutely  free  from  debt,  and  the 
educational  control  shall  remain  in  the  State 
Grange,  its  management  otherwise  in  the 
hands  of  Highland  Grange,  and  its  general 
conduct  dircclrd  in  accordance  with  such  gen- 
eral rules  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  State  Grange  or  the  Executive 
Committee. 

In  the  belief  that  in  the  course  of  time 
other  similar  schools  and  camps  will  be  estab- 
lished, your  committee  recommends  the  i)as- 
sage  of  the  following  resolution  for  governing 
any  si'hools  conducted  by  subordinate  Granges 
in  the  name  of  the  State  Grange. 

lieKiArril :  1.  There  shall  be  a  standing 
educational  committee  of  five,  of  which  the 
Worthy  Master  and  Worthy  Lecturer  shall  be 
ex-officio  members,  which  shall  have  control 


of  the  educational  work  in  all  summer  or  other 
schools  conducted  in  the  name  of  the  State 
Grange. 

2.  The  regular  instructors  or  lecturers  in 
all  such  schools  shall  be  persons  who  are  or 
have  been  regularly  engaged  in  the  work  of 
instruction  in  .some  university  recognized  as 
of  the  first  rank.  This  shall  not  be  construed 
to  prohibit  such  oi-casional  addresses  upon 
special  topics  as  may  be  provided  by  the  com- 
mittee on  education. 

H.  The  'freest  discussion  shall  be  encour- 
aged on  all  topics,  but  no  expression  of  opinion 
by  formal  vote  of  those  present  shall  ever  be 
permitted. 

4.  The  arrangements  other  than  educa- 
tion.il  shall  be  entirely  under  control  of  the 
subordinate  Grange  nearest  the  site  of  the 
school,  subject  to  such  general  regulations  as 
the  State  Grange  or  the  Executive  Committee 
may  make.  The  title  to  any  property  which 
maj'  be  acquired  for  such  school  or  camp  shall 
be  vested  in  the  subordinate  Grange  in 
charge,  to  be  applied  only  to  the  purposes  of 
the  .school  and  camp,  and  regular  reports  shall 
be  made  by  said  Grange  in  relation  to  such 
property  to  the  State  Grange  or  to  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  as  required. 

.5.  Before  granting  permission  to  any  sub- 
ordinate Grange  to  conduct  such  a  school  in 
the  name  of  the  State  Grange,  the  Executive 
Committee  must  be  satisfied  that  it  will  be 
kept  clear  of  debt  and  that  the  committee  on 
education  will  be  able  to  supply  instruction  of 
the  kind  prescribed  in  this  resolution. 

fi.  The  name  of  the  State  Grange  must  not 
be  used  by  any  subordinate  Grange  in  connec- 
tion with  any  educational  enterprise  until 
permission  has  been  obtained  in  writing  from 
the  State  Grange  or  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Oewey  Si  Co..  Ploueer  Patent 
Sollcitorg  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  WEEK  ENDING  OCTOBER  1,  1895. 

547. IM.— Washing,  etc.,  Fkcit— W.  C.  Anderson. 
San  Jose,  Cal. 

W",199.— HoiLER  Fi.DE  Cleaner— Booth  &  Wade, 
Los  Antreles.  Cal. 

.W.rW.— Ship  s  Ladder— M.  Dcane,  S.  F. 

.MT.3,S8.— Wave  Power— T.  Dutty,  S.  F. 

54T,.J40— Marked  Wire  Stretcher— H.  L.  Far- 
rier. Oakland,  Cal. 

iylT.sa').— Traction  Engine— P.  H.  Flansburg,  Los 
Bancs,  Cal. 

."MT.lie.- AMAliGAMATOR— Hamlin  &  Gonyeau,  S.  F. 
.■>4".i»74.— Hydraulic  Giant— J.  H.  Hendy,  S.  F. 
547,iW.— Safety  Guard  for  Cars— H.  H.  Henley, 
S.  F. 

W7,215.— Electric  DRiLi^Jaimison  &  Edmunds, 
Vallejo.  Cal. 

547.278.— Fruit  Box— C.  A.  Newcomb.  Riverside, 
Cal. 

&17, 154.— Ditching  Machine— F.  E.  Odell,  Glen- 
(lora,  Cal. 

.W, 181. —Flower  Pin— E.  E.  Park,  S.  F. 
.>17,.^57,— Whkki,— C.  T.  Pclton.  Riverside,  Cal. 
.547,3114.— Picment—F.  Salanthe,  Santa  Paula,  Cal. 
.547,395.— Varnish— F.  Salanthe.  Santa  Paula,  Cal. 
.547,186.- UooR  BELt^I.  E.  Shaw,  Cloverdale,  Cal. 
.547.187  — Mkss.age  Receiver— I.  E.  Shaw,  Clover- 
dale,  Cal. 

!M7,1K8.— Lathe  Arbor— J,  P.  Simmons,  S.  F. 

547.191.  — Carpet  Sewing  Machine— C.  C.  Vol- 
l)erft,  Alameda,  Cal. 

.547,162.— Pump— J.  W.  Wheeler,  Centralia,  Wash, 

547.192.  — Plow— A.  D.  Williams,  Lafayette,  Cal. 
^7,0.53— Ratchet  Drill— C.  A.  Williams,  New 

Whatcom.  Wash. 
M7.,')14.— BED  Pan— Susan  C.  Wolfskin,  Winters, 
Cal. 

NoTB.— Copies  of  U,  S.  and  Porcigrn  patents  fur- 
nished by  Dewe.v  &  Co.  In  the  shortest  time  possible 
b.v  mall  or  telegraphic  order).  American  and  Por- 
eien  patentH  obt:iint'd,  and  jrener.il  patent  busluesB 
for  Piiclflc  Coast  hiveinors  transacted  with  perfect 
security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  In  the  shortest 
possible  time  

A  Home  Kiidoracnient. 

Fresno,  Cal.,  March  18.  '95. 
John  March  Co..  'i'  Hirer  HI.,  chirar/o— Dear 
Sirs:  Please  find  enclosed  J2.00  for  two  bottles  of 
Chemical  Dehomer.  The  bottle  bought  of  you  last 
year  has  proven  successful  used  on  47  heifers. 
Thirty-six  are  now  old  enough  to  show  the  remedy 
has  not  failed  with  tliem.  M.  D.  Eshklman. 


Owners!  Try 

GOWIBAULT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Siife  Speedy  and  Positive  Cora 
Tlip  SalV«t,  He«t  BLISTER  ever  ueed.  Takes 
the  I'laco  nf  all  liniiiH'nts  Inr  mild  or  Pcvcre  action. 
HftriMVfH  nil  IJihhIh's  -  If  lllcinlshes  fri>m  Iloraci* 
an.l  <  attli-.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-    I'npnsiiibU  to  prnduce  ^rar  vr  blemish. 

Every  hutlle  HoUl  is  warrant^-il  to  give  natisfacilun 
Price   $1.50  per  bottle.     Sold  by  drutfcists,  or 
Fcut  hj  express,  charoren  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.    Send  for  des'irlptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


The  De  Laval  Patents  Sustained. 


SOAP 
POWDER 


There  have  recently  been  several  important 
deei.sions  in  the  U.  S.  courts  reerardinp  cen- 
trifugal cream  separator  patent  rights,  which 
are  deserving  of  the  attention  of  those  inter- 
ested in  any  way  in  these  machines.  On  .June 
18th  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  for  the  Northern 
District  of  New  York,  and.  again,  on  August 
30th  the  U.  S.  Court  at  Syracu.se,  N.  Y.,  is- 
sued injunctions  prohibiting  the  making  or 
selling  of  a  cream  separator  with  an  interior 
bowl  device,  thus  held  to  infringe  the 
"Alpha"  patent  as  charged  by  the  De  Laval 
Co.  The  centrifugal  separator  patents  have 
long  been  in  litigation.  The  De  Laval  Com- 
pany was  practically  the  pioneer  in  the  intro- 
duction of  these  machines,  but  of  late  years 
various  concerns  previousl.v  making  gravity 
cream-setting  appliances  have  taken  up  the 
manufacture  of  the  centrifugal  machines  as 
well.  The  De  Laval  Company  has  bitterlv 
resented  this  tresjiass  u)X)n  its  claimed 
rights,  and  infringement  proc^eedings  under 
its  patents,  in  which  it  claims  to  have  in- 
vested and  expended  nearly  a  million  dollars, 
have  been  brought  in  several  States.  It  is 
not  definitely  known  how  broad  the  scope  of 
the  present  decisions  may  be  as  regards  their 
immediate  bearing  upon  the  manufacture  and 
use  of  asserted  infringing  machines  other 
than  the  ones  specifically  sued  upon  in  these 
actions,  but  it  will  not  be  amiss  for  buyers  to 
be  careful  in  this  respect. 


DISSOLUTION  OF  COPARTNKRSHIP. 

San  Frani-iscc).  Cal.,  Aug.  31,  1895. 

The  partnership  heretofore  existing  under  the 
Hrm  name  of  W.  J.  HOUSTON  &  CO.,  and  com- 
posed of  Mattie  P.  Houston  and  Frederick  K. 
Houston  (residing  in  the  city  and  county  of  San 
Francisco,  .State  of  California),  doing  business  as 
dealers  in  cigars,  tobacco  and  other  articli  s.  and 
whose  place  of  business  is  in  said  city  and  county 
of  San  Francisco,  is  hereby  and  this  day  dissolved 
by  the  mutual  consent  of  the  persons  hereinbefore 
mentioned,  and  said  Frederick  Houston  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  act  in  liquidation  of  the  allairs  of 
such  partnership. 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  Mattie  P.  Houston 
and  Frederick  K.  Houston  have  hereunto  set  their 
hands  and  seals  the  day  and  year  first  above  men- 
tioned.      MATTIE  P.  HOUSTON, 

By  F.  K.  Houston,  her  Att'v  in  fact.  Iseal.I 
FREDERICK  K.  HOUSTON.  [SEAL.] 

Executed  in  presence  of  K  .1.  PRATT. 


HelpH  for  the  Hoimewlfe. 

The  drudgery  of  housework  is  being  more  ami 
more  lessened  by  the  many  helpful,  labor-savin;.' 
devices  which  modern  ingenuity  has  made  pos 
sible.  One  of  the  most  practical  and  efTectiv. 
machines  of  this  class  is  the  Enterprise  Meat 
Chopper,  which  minces  perfectly  meats  for  salads 
mince  meat,  Hamburg  steak,  beef  for  tea.  corn  for 
fritters,  etc.  It  is  made  in  different  sizes,  Ih" 
smallest  being  large  enough  for  an  ordinary  fam 
ily  and  Inexpensive  enough  to  be  afforded  by  atjv 
family  The  Enterprise  Manufacturing  Company 
Third  and  Dauphin  Sts.,  Philailelphia,  manufai 
ture  this  and  many  other  household  helps,  amont,- 
which  are  the  Enterprise  Raisin  Seeder  (which 
will  seed  a  pound  of  raisins  in  five  minutes i 
These  devices  are  sold  by  hardware  and  general 
dealers  everywhere.  An  attractive  descriptive 
catalogue  will  be  sent  free  by  the  manufacturers 
to  anyone  on  application.  It  will  well  repay  any 
housekeeper  to  send  for  it. 


W/\rNXED. 

AGENTS  to  canvass  for  FUNK  &  WAGN ALL'S 
Standard  Dictionary  of  the  Kn(;li8h 
LanKuai^e 

In  every  town  on  the  coast.  Liberal  terms.  Large 
sample  pages  free.  Address 

K.  D.  BRONSON  *  «  <)., 
13«S  Market  Street  San  Krancisco. 


1  «/ £\  IXITF^r^  CONTRACTS  TO 
M*'  »  ~  '  CZ^l^.  Prune  Fruit  Trees, 
by  the  tree  or  day,  by  a  first-class  pruner.  Young 
trees  that  require  shaping  and  a  thorough  pruning 
a  specialty.        Address  PRUNER, 

Box  27.'?.  San  Jose.  Cal. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
INCOBPORATID  APRIL.  18K 


IN  KATH  VAUXY- 


mOMll  HELP  ^xKITCHEHAH-LAUNDRr 


boi^w  Co 


Capital  Paid  Cp  • 1.000,000 

Reserve  Fund  and  Undivided  Profits,  130,000 
Dividends  Paid  to  Stockholders....  838,000 
 OFriCIRS — 

H.  M.  LaRUE  Presldenu 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vice-President. 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIER.... Cashier  and  Manairer. 
C.  H.  McCOKMlCK  Secretary 

General  Banking.  Deposits  Received,  Gold  and 
Silver.  Bills  of  Exchanire  Bought  and  Sold.  Loans 
on  Wheat  and  Country  Produce  a  Specialty. 

January  1.  18»4        A.  MONTPELLIER.  Manager 

1  •  *  J'*^"  want  to  know 

I    Q  1 1  T/^t*Tl  1  CI  about  California  aiul  the 
V^^miV/l  111  A  Pacific  Slates,  seiiil  for 
l*acifi<-   Kiirul  I'reAH, 

till-  Best  Ilhmirated  and  Leading  I'aruilnp  and  Hori- 
k  uliwral  W<'<  kly  of  the  Far  West.  Trial,  ill  cents 
for  ;s  nios.  Two  sample  copies,  10c.  The  l>eirey 
Publlshlug  Co.,  220  Market  St..  San  Frauclscc- 
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Artificial  Marble. 


"  Nine-tenths  of  the  marble-topped 
tables  and  so  on — what  I  might  call 
furniture  marble — seen  in  this  country 
are  made  of  artificial  marble,"  says  a 
man  in  the  trade. 

Thousands  of  tons  of  this  mock  mar- 
ble are  made  annually,  and  even  men 
in  the  trade  can  scarcely  tell  the  dif- 
ference between  the  real  and  the  false 
article,  for  the  markings  or  marblings 
go  wholly  through  the  block  and  are 
not  merely  superficial.  The  basis  of 
the  whole  is  a  combination  of  limestone 
and  chalk,  which,  chemically  treated, 
can  be  made  of  any  shade  desired.  The 
artificial  marble  in  the  rough  is  placed 
in  a  water  bath,  and  upon  this  is 
sprinkled  a  sort  of  varnish,  consisting 
of  sequioxide  of  iron,  gum  and  turpen- 
tine, and  all  manner  of  marbled  de- 
signs are  produced  when  the  turpen- 
tine is  broken  up  by  the  addition  of 
water. 

Any  pattern  of  marbling  can  be  pro- 
duced to  order.  Once  such  pattern 
appears  the  air  is  expelled  from  the 
block  and  the  colors  are  fixed  by  the 
immersion  of  the  stone  in  sulphate  and 
warm  water  baths,  and  then  another 
bath  of  sulphate  and  zinc  so  closes  up 
the  pores  and  hardens  the  stone  that 
it  acquires  the  density  of  the  natural 
article  and  can  be  cut  and  polished  in 
the  same  manner. 


A  SUCCESSFUL  PROCESS  for  coloring 
iron  and  steel  a  dead  black  depends 
upon  the  employment  of  a  particular 
description  of  fluid,  the  formula  for 
which  is  as  follows:  One  part  bismuth 
chloride,  six  parts  hydrochloric  acid, 
five  parts  alcohol  and  fifty  parts  wa- 
ter, mixed  thoroughly.  The  article  to 
be  treated  being  first  made  clean  in 
every  respect  and  free  from  grease, 
the  preparation  is  applied  with  a  swab 
or  brush,  or  the  object  may  be  dipped 
into  it,  the  liquid  being  allowed  to  dry 
on  the  metal  and  the  latter  then  placed 
in  boiling  water  and  the  temperature 
maintained  for  half  an  hour.  If  the 
color  is  not  so  dark  as  may  be  desired, 
the  operation  is  repeated,  and  after 
obtaining  the  desired  degree  of  color 
the  latter  is  fixed  as  well  as  improved 
generally  by  placing  for  a  few  moments 
in  a  bath  of  boiling  oil  and  heating  the 
object  until  the  oil  is  completely  driven 
off'.   

In  putting  together  quartered  pine, 
or  any  other  kind  of  wood,  greater 
strength  and  durability  can  be  ob- 
tained by  placing  the  grain  of  the  wood 
at  an  angle  of  60  degrees  than  can  be 
obtained  by  crossing  at  90  degrees. 
As  all  wood  expands  and  contracts 
more  or  less  under  the  variations  of 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  the  pieces 
glued  at  an  angle  of  60  degrees  can  ex- 
pand and  contract  to  a  certain  extent 
without  tearing  themselves  apart,  as 
in  the  case  when  glued  at  an  angle  of 
90  degrees.  The  60  degrees  glue  joint 
simply  pulls  the  joint  out  of  place  a 
little,  and  disturbs  its  shape,  while  the 
90  degrees  glue  joint  pulls  things  to 
pieces  in  its  effort  to  accommodate 
itself  to  climatic  conditions. 


Oxalic  acid  la  now  derived  from 
sawdust.  A  familiar  process  is  that  in 
which  the  nitric  acid  and  sugar  are 
boiled  for  some  time,  then  evaporated 
to  dryness,  the  oxalic  acid  thus  formed 
being  purified  by  crystallization  from 
water.  A  cheaper  material  than  sugar 
is  sawdust,  an  alkali  being  employed 
instead  of  an  acid,  as  well  as  at  a 
higher  temperature.  The  operation  is 
conducted  in  an  iron  vessel  of  proper 
size  and  shape,  and  either  caustic  soda 
or  potash  is  employed,  the  yield  being 
greater  with  the  latter. 


State  of  Ohio,  City  of  Toledo,  ) 

Lucas  County,  J  ■ 

Frank  J.  Cheney  makes  oath  that  he  Is  the 
senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  P.  J.  Cheney  &  Co., 
doing  business  in  the  City  of  Toledo,  county  and 
State  aforesaid,  and  tliat  said  tirm  will  pay  the 
sum  of  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  each  and  every 
case  of  catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  the  use  of 
Hall's  Catarrh  Cure.  FiiANK  J.  Chknky. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in  my  pres- 
ence this  6th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1889. 

Iseai,.]  a.  W.  (Ji.eason,  Notary  Public. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  Internally  and  acts 
directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.   Seud  for  tesHmonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  /i  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

4^Sold  by  druggists,  75c. 


JOHNSON    LOCKE    MERCANTILE  CO., 

CORNER  CALIFORNIA  AND  FRONT  STREKTS  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


THE  DAVIS  CREAM  SEPARATORS. 


butter 


DAVIS  CREAM 
SEPARATOR, 

Hand  or  Power. 

Every  farmer  that 
has  cows  should 
have  one.  It  saves 
halt  the  labor  and 
makes  one -third 
more  butter. 

Separator 
brings  one- 
third  more 
money. 

Send  for 
Circulars. 

AGENTS 
WANTED. 

Davis  &  Rankin  Buiiding  and  IM'f'g.  Co. 

A.  D.  HART,  niana}(er, 

17  and  19  FIRST  ST.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

SEIND  FOR 


§TfAM  Separator 

►•o  FtEO  COOKtRj 

WITH  CHURH  rOWCR 
AtTACHMCMT. 


Chops  Exactly 
as  Shown. 


ENTERPRISE 


Meat  Chopper 


B^TINNED^ 

chops,  easily,  meat  for  sausage,  hash,  and  mince  meat, 
suet,  tripe,  cod  fish,  scraps  for  poultrj',  corn  for  fritters,  etc. 
No.  5,  $2.— No.  10.  $3.  The  only  perfect  chopper  ever  made.  All  sizes,  front  the 
small  family  chopper  to  the  largest  power  machine.  Ask  for  it  at  the  hardware 
dealers.  Catalogue  free.  THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO..  3d  &  Dauphin  Sts..  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


BUY  A« 


^S2»BURLIINGT01N 

MVani  C  ni  mifCT        Tour  boree  is  always  dean,  U  keeps  the 
^  I  ADLC  dLDHKC  I  ■   hair  timouth  and  Rlonay.  No  surcingle 
™  »»fcWl»s»BB»»   reqoired.  NotiBhtKirth.  No  sore  backs. 
Mo  chafing  of  mane.  Norubbineof  tail.  No  horse  can  wear  it  under  his  feet. 

No  Come  Off  to  Them!  Your  Harness  Dealer  Keeps  Them. 

If  not,  write  us  for  Free  Catalogue  and  prices.  The  "STAl  On"  Bnrlingtoa 

i'rottrVr^ta.  BURLINGTON  BLANKET  CO.  Burlington,  Wis. 


Oandv  No.  31  Steel  F»Ioia/  Oouloletree  • 
Dandy  Steel  F*Io\a/  Singletree  

Huy  before  they  are  all  gone. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  16  and  18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco 


olfRNEW  N9 

The  Best  COMBINATION  Hand  and  Power 
FEED  GUTTER  ON  EARTH. 

Ab  a  Hand  Cutter,  has  two  larpo  ily  wln'tils,  can  be  operated  by  one  or 
two  persons.  When  arrniieod  for  Power,  ll<ir^r^  Wind  or  Slrnm,  has 
Pulley  in  place  of  larsfe  tly  wheel,  and  is  sufficiently  8trt)ng  to  stand 
strain  of  10  or  12  horsi'-powcr  cnKine.  It*  also  furnished  "  Iron 
Nprnrkri  Jurk  titled  tu  franii!  for  use  liv  S:i  Power.  It  has  nil  hiti-«t 
improvements  of  our  Inrt'cMt  ciiIIith  I'lilcnt  Safety  Fly  Wheel  iiiiil  Pul- 
ley, Safety  f.ever  for  Oiiitnilliiij;  l'c-i-,1  K„lls.  Drop  Leaf  Tal,l.-  Im- 
proved Roller  Gear  Drive.,  Pi-rf.  i  l  ii.Ti  F.^ivl  Rollers,  Kcvi-rsibli-  Sd  i-I 
OuttiiiK  Plate,  (iet  our  ".fi  iiitriMliii  liDii  pric  es  bi-fi. re  vi>ii  liiiy.  Our 'il5 
KnsilHKe  Book  (H(JW 'I'O  BHAT  A  UROUTII )  a  very  vulunl.li- handbook 
for  Stock  Feeders,  mailed  free.  Also  Uataloeues  and  Price  I.istH  if  you 
name  this  paper.     .SMAI1L.UY  AIFCi.  CO.,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 


DEWEY  &  GO'S 

Patent  Agency. 


RERKIINS' 

O/AS,  G/\SOLirNE  OR  OIL 

EINGIINE. 

Modern,  Economical,  Reliable. 
Leads  all  others  in  few  parts  and 
low  prices.  Adapted  to  every 
purpose  where  power  is  required. 

PERKINS  PUMP  AND  ENGINE  CO, 

117  Main  Street  San  Francisco. 


F»rlce,  ^1.00  Each 
  .35  Each 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foueiox  Patent  Aoenct 
presents  many  and  important  advantages  as  a 
Home  Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of 
long  establishment,  great  experience,  thor- 
ough system,  Intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
subjects  of  inventions  in  our  own  community, 
and  our  most  extensive  law  and  reference 
library,  containing  official  American  reports, 
with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  patents  since  1873. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dew- 
ey &  Go's  Patent  Agency  will  have  the  bene- 
fit of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and  Scientific. 
Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of  patent 
business,  and  obtain  patents  in  all  countries 
which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents 
issued  to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have 
been  obtained  through  our  agency.  We  can 
give  the  best  and  tmist  rriidhlr  advice  as  to  the 
patentability  of  new  inventions.  Our  prices 
are  as  low  as  any  first-class  agencies  in  the 
Eastern  States,  while  our  advantages  for 
Pacific  Coast  inventors  are  far  superior. 

Advice  and  Circulars  free. 

DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  A§:ents, 

220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

GEO.  B.  STRON<^,  Manager. 


—  rtlSD  — 

HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A  Manual  of  Metliods  wlilcli  liave  Yielded 
Oreatest  Success;  with  Usts  ot  Varieties 
Itest  Adapted  to  tlie  Uillerent 
Districts  of  tlte  State. 


Pr.actlcal,  Explicit,  Comprehensive.  Embodying 
the  experience  and  methods  of  hundreds  of  success- 
ful Krownrs,  and  conslituUnK-  a  trustworthy  guide 
by  which  the  inexperienced  may  suoeessfully  pro- 
duce Uie  fiiills  for  which  California  Is  famous. 
Second  (■dllion.  n^visod  and  enlarpud.  By  EuwABi) 
J.  WicK.soN,  A.  M.,  Ahhoc.  Prof.  Horticulture  and 
EntOTUolotfy,  University  of  California;  Horticultural 
Editor  I'nciJIc  Rural  I'ress,  San  Francisco;  Sec'y  Cali- 
fornia State  Horticultural  Society;  Pres.  California 
State  Floral  Society,  etc. 

Large  Octavo,  699  pages,  fullv  Ulustrated,  price,  11113.00. 
postpaid, 

KOH  SAMS  BY 

Publishers  Pacific  Rural  Press, 

220  Market  Street,  San  Prancl.ico,  Cal. 

SAMPLE  American  Hce  Joumiil. 

(Established  ISIil). 
r  rt  r  r  Weekly,  *l    y<''i^  7  Editors. 

1    n  C  C  B^e-Book 
Free! 

All  about  Boos  and  Honey 

G.W.YORK&CO. 

fjO  Fifth  Ave. 
CHICAGO*  ll.I<INOIS. 
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Havana  Press  Drill. 


10  KIINMKK      lO  i'KKT 

— AND— 
20  RURRKK  .  13  FKKT 

WRITK  FOR  PRICES. 

Will  more  than  save  the 
cost  of  itself  in  one 
season. 


Insures  a  Good  Crop 
Whether  it  Rains 
or  Not. 


We  Have  one 
of  the 

Largest,  Best 

—  ANII  — 

Most  Complete 

I^ines  of 

Plows, 
Harrows, 

Seeders, 
Planters 

—  AND  — 

Cultivators 

IN  THE  MARKET 

WRlTK  FOR  PRICES 


Universal  Chilled  Plows. 


UNIVERSAL 

Plows,  thouKli 
they  luivi^  b(!eu 
solii  in  lar^ri! 
quantities  ever 
since  1885,  are  essentially 
NKW  in  ilesi!?n,  as  they  dif- 
fer from  all  other  plows  in 
nearly  every  important 
point',  preseiilins  niecOiani- 
all  di'vices  for  the  direct 
benetlt  of  the  noble  animal 
which  goes  before  them,  and 
at  once  for  the  man  wli  ■ 
walks  in  the  furrow,  thai 
place  Oum  as  nnicli  in  ad 
Vance  of  ail  other  plows  in 
(fenninc  merit,  as  tlie  twine 
binder  is  ahead  of  the  reap 
er  of  twen'v  .years  atrii. 
TImt  s  a  liro  »d  st  it<-iiieiil , 
but  ••\€'r.^-  M  O'd  Ii-iie,  and 
vou'll  liiid  il  s<i.  \A/F?I 


PACIFIC  SPADER  AND  ROTARY  PLOW. 

I<i>\ fTHible  and 
.\«ljilt4t»bl«'. 

St<M'l  l-'raiiie.  lli*Hvy  fast- 
ings, Heavy  Itladeit, 
«MI  Tempered. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

The  gangs  on  this  harrow 
run  close  together  and  cut 
up  all  the  ground  over 
which  It  passes.  It  can  he 
reversed  so  as  to  throw 
earih  toward  the  center, 
when  so  desired.  It  can  be 
set  with  sixteen  inches  of 
space  between  ^muks  Ioi-  culln  al  jii^'  ctn-n  or  cotton.  It  is  the  most  perfect 
implement  for  cultivating  orchards  or  vineyards  ever  put  on  the  market. 
With  few  exceptions  the  castings  in  this  harrow  are  malleable  iron. 


Four  Furrow  Gangs, 

Se>o.oo. 

Three  Furrow  Gangs, 

$50.00. 

Cash    \A/ItH  Order. 


BRADLEY  THREE  AND  FOUR  FURROW  GANG  PLOW. 

LAND  GAUtiE  AND  SHIFTINt;  CLEVIS  on  all  Gangs  ami  E«Ira  Shares.  Made  wholly  of  Steel 
and  Malleable  Iron,  giving  great  strength  and  little  weight. 


TTE    F='OR  F»RICES. 


CANTON  CLIPPER  GANG  PLOWS,  SINGLE  PLOWS,  HARROWS,  SEEDERS. 


AGENTS  FOR  THE 
Barnes, 


Onion, 


Bioyole^s  !    ^"„Trt«ra  B^cycle^s  ! 


and  /Vlanhattan. 


CANTON  CLIPPER  CANO.  TWO  FURROW, 


VEHICLES    AND   FARIMINQ    IMPLEMENTS   OF   EVERY    DESCRIPTION.     BICYCLES    IN   OREAT   VARIETY.         CANTON  CLIPPER  TRICYCLE^SULKY. 

HOOK  ER   Sc   CO.,  i6  and  i8  Drumin  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


All  De^scriptions. 


AHERICAN  CHAMPION  P'^^AD  MACHINE. 

Reversible  Blade  with  I'itch  Acljusiuu-ui :  i;,it:n  -  <ig  Wheels:  Counterpoise  Mechanism. 

.Shifting  Hind  Axle.  wliU  ii  «\  ^    .li- capacity  of  the  machine. 


WHEEL  SCRAPERS-Three  Sizes. 


MOLINE.ILL. 


CALIFORNIA  GRADER.  Write  US  for  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

DEERE  imRLEmENT 


VICTOR  SCRAPERS-Three  Sizes. 


305    AND   307    MARKET   STREET  MAK   FRANflSCO,  CAL. 


AND  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  L.    No.  17. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY.  OCTOBER  26,  1895. 


TWENTY-FIFTH  YEAR. 

Office,  220  Market  Street. 


Road  Sprinkling  in  Santa  Clara  County. 


Thouirb  tlip  season  has  arrived  during  which  Mr. 
Jupiter  Pluvius  undertakes  road  sprinkling  by  spe- 
cial contract,  with  such  thoroughness  that  county 
supervisors  are  put  to  their  best  to  keep  him  from 
washing  away  the  road  bed,  still  the  subject  of 
county  road  sprinkling  is  of  general  interest.  The 
winter  is  the  season  for  discussing  matters  of  this 
kind,  because  it  is  a  time  of  comparative  leisure. 
The  old  proverb  which  enjoins  preparations  for  war 


been  as  follows:  Sinking  10-inch  well  60  feet,  at  $1.75 
per  foot,  $105;  horse  power,  $175;  centrifugal  pump, 
$75;  setting  up  pump,  etc,  $50;  total,  $405. 

In  the  upper  right-hand  corner  is  a  central  pump- 
ing station,  where  the  water  is  raised  into  a  central 
tank  and  thence  led  by  pipes  into  smaller  distribut- 
ing tanks.  In  this  case  the  pump  is  operated  by  a 
gasoline  engine  of  from  four  to  eight  horse  power, 
according  to  the  distance  through  which  the  water 
is  to  be  lifted.  The  cost  of  the  plant  has  been  as 
follows:  Sinking  twin  11-inch  wells  and  pit  for  pump, 


at  lower  levels.  In  some  cases  water  is  taken  from 
artesian  wells,  either  directly  into  the  wagons,  or 
raised  by  hydraulic  rams  into  tanks.  Hydraulic 
rams  are  also  employed  to  lift  the  water  from  creeks 
where  opportunity  offers.  In  other  cases  they  have 
purchased  water  from  the  company  whose  mains  ex- 
tend from  the  southwestern  foothills  to  San  Jose. 
The  mains  are  tapped  and  stand-poles  erected  from 
which  the  wagons  are  filled.  The  price  paid  to  the 
company  for  water  is  12^  cents  per  1000  gallons. 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  Santa  Clara  supervisors 


ARRANGEMENTS   FOR    COUNTY   ROAD   SPRINKLING   IN    SANTA    CLARA  COUNTY. 


during  a  time  of  peace  could  well  have  a  corollary  to 
the  effect  that  in  times  of  mud  prepare  for  dust. 

The  wise  investment  and  commendable  system  of 
the  Santa  Clara  county  supervisors  in  providing 
sources  of  water  supply  and  appliances  for  road 
sprinkling  have  been  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
columns  of  the  Rural  Press,  and  details  of  the  oper- 
ations have  been  given.  The  unofficial  reports  pub- 
lished'of  the  season's  woi-k  of  the  new  State  Road 
Commission  make  the  Santa  Clara  effort  prominent, 
and  it  will  be  strange  if  it  does  not  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample by  which  other  counties  can  be  led  to  under- 
take most  profitable  investment  of  county  funds. 

Our  engravings  give  an  idea  of  some  of  the  feat- 
ures of  the  Santa  Clara  system.  In  the  upper  left- 
hand  corner  is  an  ordinary  roadside  pumping  station 
and  tank.  In  these  arrangements  wells  are  sunk  at 
convenient  intervals,  and  the  water  is  raised  directly 
into  the  wagons  by  means  of  a  horse-power  attach- 
ment driven  by  the  teams  employed  to  haul  the 
vehicles.  In  the  picture  the  team  is  shown  attached 
to  the  horse  power,  while  the  wagon  waits  for  filling. 
Of  such  a  watering  station,  where  water  is  lifted  by 
horse  power  directly  into  the  wagon,  the  cost  has 


$250;  centrifugal  pump,  $75;  setting  up  pump,  $50; 
engine,  complete,  about  $700;  thirty  thousand-gallon 
tank  and  frame,  $385;  total,  $1458. 

A  station  of  this  capacity,  properly  located,  will 
furnish  water  for  ten  miles  of  road,  sprinkling  the 
same  practically  twice  per  day.  To  accomplish  this 
there  should  be  fourteen  distributing  tanks  of  a 
capacity  of  5000  gallons  each,  with  pipe  connections, 
the  expense  of  which  will  be:  For  pipe  and  laying 
same,  $(3000;  fourteen  5000-gallon  tanks,  at  $110, 
$1500,  making  a  total  for  the  system  of  $8998,  or  about 
$900  per  mile.  There  must  be  added  to  this  the  cost 
of  gasoline  for  the  engine  and  $2  per  day  for  an  engi- 
neer. Under  this  system  the  loading  stations  are 
closer  together,  the  wagons  can  be  loaded  more 
rapidly  than  by  horse  power  and  more  water  can  be 
distributed  on  the  roads  per  day.  This  must  be  set 
against  the  greater  cost  of  the  central  system. 

The  central  picture  shows  another  form  of  pump- 
ing station  where  the  water  is  taken  from  a  creek 
and  delivered  in  a  tank  on  the  road  above  for  use  of 
the  sprinkling  wagons.  In  still  other  instances 
creeks  on  the  high  grounds  are  tapped,  the  water 
conveyed  by  pipes  to  supply  mains  along  the  road 


have  laid  all  sources  of  water  supply  under  tribute 
according  as  each  offered  the  water  in  the  ra^st  eco- 
nomical way,  according  to  local  conditions.  It  is 
evident  that  the  principal  cost  of  any  system  of 
watering  roads  is  the  expense  of  procuring  water. 
In  Santa  Clara  county  this  expense  has  amounted  to 
about  $1.30,000 ;  but,  as  it  has  been  distributed 
through  a  period  of  about  eight  years,  the  tax  has 
not  been  onerous.  The  cost  of  sprinkling,  including 
all  items  of  operation,  for  the  year  ending  June  .30, 
1894,  was  $19,185.70. 

Distribution  of  water  is  by  wagons,  of  which  the 
form  is  given  in  the  engraving.  The  wagons  used 
hold  800  gallons  and  deliver  the  water  over  a  surface 
20  feet  wide,  or  they  can  be  regulated  to  any  less 
width.  The  wagons  cost  $250  each,  and  are  furnished 
by  the  county.  The  county  also  pays  the  driver, 
who  furnishes  his  own  team,  $70  per  month.  One 
wagon  and  team  will  go  over  five  miles  of  road  prac- 
tically twice  in  one  day.  The  stations  under  this 
method  are  one  mile  apart.  The  team  that  hauls  the 
wagon  is  also  used  to  operate  the  horse  power.  It 
requires  about  ten  minutes  to  fill  the  wagon  and  fif- 
teen to  distribute  a  load  and  return  to  the  station. 
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The  Week. 


^^^^  Dui'iiii^  iLe  last  week  there  have 

been  light  rains  in  many  parts  of 
the  State,  though  as  a  whole  the 
storm  dill  not  equal  its  promise.  There  is  only  sur- 
face moisture  so  far  in  most  regions,  consei|uent]y 
the  plows  are  not  doing  much  yet.  Pruning  is  pro- 
ceeding very  rapidly  in  the  orchards,  and  the  fine 
weather  favors  it.  According  to  present  practices, 
pruning  in  deciduous  orchards  will  be  finished  at  a 
date  when  it  was  usually  begun  five  years  ago.  This 
is  a  great  gain  in  point  of  expense,  because  the  days 
are  now  so  much  longer  than  in  December  and  Janu- 
ary, and  one  can  work  to  so  much  more  advan- 
tage on  hard,  dry  ground  than  in  the  mud.  An  Ala- 
meda county  orchardist  told  us  the  other  day  he 
estimated  that  he  could  prune  for  25  per  cent  less 
expenditure  than  he  could  handle  the  same  trees  un- 
der the  old  system.  It  is  a  great  comfort,  too,  to 
have  the  orchard  all  cleaned  up  for  an  early  jjlowing. 
He  thought  also  that  he  got  rid  of  a  good  many  of 
the  lecanium  scales  which  are  out  on  the  leaves  and 
get  pruned  off  into  the  fire.  We  would  like  to  know 
what  other  readers  think  of  early  pruning. 

Meat  publish  in  another  column  the 

facts  about  the  required  inspection 
KxportH.  export  beef  at  this  and  other 

points  of  the  United  States.  Inspection  will  not  be 
required  until  the  first  of  January  next,  but  after 
that  date  no  meat  can  be  exported  which  has  not 
been  inspected  before  packing.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  in  this  connection  that  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  80,  1894,  the  exports  from  San  Fran- 
cisco alone  amounted  to  the  following  figures: 
Canned  beef,  .')77,9S5  pounds;  beef,  salted  or  pickled, 
500,471  pounds,  of  the  value  of  $29,40U;  bacon,  92,- 
211  pounds,  of  the  value  of  $1H,722;  hams,  H47,:}48 
pounds,  of  the  value  of  $49,HS0;  pickled  pork,  1(19,695 
pounds,  of  the  value  of  $12,2(11.  All  other  meat 
products  amounted  to  #28,855,  exported  from  San 
Francisco.  The  full  figures  have  not  been  collected 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  oO,  1895.  The  figures 
for  1894  are  not  far  from  the  average. 

And  now  comes  the  oil -burning 
wagon  to  add  its  blow  to  the  poor 
beast  whom  electric  cars  and  bi- 
cycles have  left  almost  without  visible  means  of  sup- 
port. Prominent  British  Columbia  business  men 
have  recently  applied  to  the  Provincial  r.,egislature 
for  a  special  act  incorporating  a  company  with  a 
capital  of  l.'iOO.OOO  and  also  empowering  them  to 
operate  traction  engines  and  carriages  on  the  famous 
old  Cariboo  wagon  road,  covering  200  miles  of  moun- 
tain country.  The  projectors  are  thoroughly  satis- 
fied the  days  of  the  horse  are  over,  at  all  events  in  a 
country  such  as  Cariboo,  where  all  the  animal  eats 
must  be  imported  and  is  therefore  prohibitively  ex- 
pensive. The  horseless  carriages,  they  believe,  will 
make  better  time,  will  carry  heavier  loads  and  will 
be  cheaper  to  operate.    They  will,  for  the  present, 


be  run  with  oil  engines  until  storage  batteries  are 
considerably  improved,  and  will  handle  both  pas- 
sengers and  freight,  carrying  supplies  into  the  min- 
ing camps  and  taking  therefrom  to  the  railway  the 
output  of  ore.  All  the  company's  vehicles  are,  by 
the  direction  of  the  Government,  to  be  provided  with 
specially  wide  tires,  so  that  their  operation  will  be 
beneficial  instead  of  injurious  to  the  roads  over  which 
they  pass.  And  so  are  the  old  days  of  teaming  to 
be  ended  and  the  picturesque  driver  with  his  scepter- 
like whip  to  be  displaced  by  a  smutty  and  oily  ma- 
chine wiper.    How  are  the  mighty  falling  ? 

The  ofiicial  warfare  against  bad 
milk,  noted  in  our  last  issue,  has 
been  waged  actively  during  the 
week.  Inspector  Dockery  went  out  into  the  streets 
at  midnight  on  Monday  and  halted  the  milkmen  on 
Mission  street  in  such  numbers  that  the  street  was 
packed  full  of  them,  at  least  forty  wagons  being 
gathered  into  the  inspector's  net.  During  six  hours' 
work  so  much  milk  was  condemed  by  the  tests  that 
the  gutters  ran  white  streams  and  the  fish  in  the 
bay  must  have  been  surprised  at  the  flavor  of  their 
morning  drafts.  The  following  is  given  as  the  rec- 
ord of  the  night's  work: 

Swiss  JJairy,  Frank  Banmaii  and  H.  IJannian— Specific-  grav- 
ity only  WZ'Z.  Driver  ackuowledgeil  wuleriiig.  and  the  entire 
load  of  thirty  cans  was  dumped. 

Carlo  Savanello,  Italian  Colony— Specilio  gravity  Ul'-io,  but- 
ter fat  '2  2-,")  per  cent,  cream  4  per  cent. 

Bay  View  Dairy— Specific  gravity  U«2,  butter  fat  2  4-5  per 
cent,  cream  (i  per  cent. 

Kussie  &  Kegli— Specific  gravity  103(),  butter  fat  1  4-5  per 
cent,  cream  7  per  cent. 

Swiss  Dairy— Specific  gravity  1022,  butter  fat  3  4-5  per  cent, 
cream  ti  per  cent. 

Alameda  Farm,  John  Bowman— Specific  gravity  1034,  butter 
fat  adulterated  with  foreign  fats,  cream  7  percent. 

Jacob  Heim— Specific  gravity  1022,  butter  fat  2  4-5  per  cent, 
cream  (i  per  <'enl. 
North  Star  Dairy — Acknowledged  towaterand  wasdumped. 
Peter  Lephold— Specific  gravity  1032,  butter  fat  2  2-5  per 
cent,  cream  0'^  per  cent. 

New  Italian  Dairy,  A  de  Sante,  driver— Acknowledged  to 
water. 

F.  Mozzetti— Acknowledged  to  water  and  was  dumped. 
F.  Palasson,  University  Farm— Specific  gravity  1000,  cream 
6V2  per  cent. 

It  is  estimated  that  1000  gallons  of  alleged  pure 
milk  were  thrown  away.  Now  all  the  parties  named 
above  will  be  arrested.  The  Board  of  Health  has 
ordered  that  after  November  1st  no  skimmed  milk 
shall  be  sold.  This  matter  is  naturally  creating 
much  commotion  in  the  city. 


The  action  against  skimmed  milk 
is  rather  interesting.  The  attor- 
ney  for   the  otTeuding  milkmen 


Horses 
Diftplacetl. 


Open  to 
Mexicans. 


Sktiiiiiied 
Milk. 

held  as  follows: 

I  assume  that  "  skimmed  milk"  is  that  which  remains  of 
the  natural  product  of  the  cow-  -or  as  it  is  sometimes  termed, 
"whole  milk"  — after  a  valuable  constituent,  to  wit,  the 
cream,  has  been  abstracted  therefrom.  This  being  correct, 
it  follows  that  selling,  or  offering  for  sale,  "  skimmed  milk  " 
as  "  whole  milk  "  is  prohibited  by  the  statute  above  men- 
tioned. It  is  also  true,  I  think,  that  '•skimmed  milk"  is  a 
recognized  article  of  food  and  of  commerce,  in  common  use  and 
is  not  injurious  to  health  if  not  the  product  of  a  diseased  ani- 
mal and  no  foreign  substance  is  introduced;  therefore  I  am  of 
opinion  that  if  no  substance  is  mixed  with  it,  lowering,  depre- 
ciating, or  injuriously  affecting  its  quality,  strength  or  purity, 
the  sale  of  what  is  termed  "skimmed  milk"  as  such  is  not  in 
violation  of  the  statute. 

We  suppose  that  such  is  the  ordinary  view  of  it, 
and  surely  skimmed  milk  has  its  useful  purposes  in 
cookery  and  the  arts.  We  presume  the  Board  of 
Health  holds  that  to  allow  the  sale  of  skimmed  milk 
as  such  will  be  .soon  to  make  way  for  the  sale  of  it  as 
pure  milk  and  thus  defeat  the  objects  of  the  new 
ordinance.  The  result  is  that  after  November  1st  if 
any  one  wants  skimmed  milk  he  must  buy  it  whole 
and  flay  it  for  himself.  i 

On  Monday  the  quarantine  against 
Mexican  cattle  was  raised  at  No- 
gales.  Cattle  may  now  enter 
Arizona  at  Port  Nogales  and  the  subports  of  Bisbee, 
Lochiel,  Buenos  Ayres  and  Yuma,  but  entry  must 
be  made  at  Nogales.  It  is  said  that  fifteen  thousand 
head  of  Mexican  cattle  will  be  imported  during  the 
forthcoming  two  weeks. 

In  view  of  the  abundance  of  the 
little  brown  men  on  this  coast  it  is 
comforting  to  know  that  they  are 
free  and  independent  tourists  and  not  slaves.  On 
Monday,  at  Washington,  Commissioner  General 
Stump  of  the  Immigration  Bureau  made  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  a  report  of  the  results  of  his 
investigation  of  the  allegation  that  Japanese  are  be- 
ing imported  into  this  country  under  contract  in 
violation  of  the  alien  contract  labor  law.  The  Com- 
missioner General  finds  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
fear  any  influx  of  Japanese,  and  the  statement  that 
largo  numbers  have  been  improperly  admitted  is 
absolutely  without  foundation. 

Our  Congressmen  are  doing  well 
to  look  at  our  interior  waterways  ! 
before  they  depart  for  the  Decem- 
ber assembling  at  Washington.  The  opinion  is  ex- 
pressed that  the  California  delegation  will,  by  the 
influence  of  Mujor  Heuer,  the  government  engineer, 
have  the  support  of  the  War  Department  in  the 
eflort  to  be  made  for  an  adequate  appropriation  for 
the  improvement  of  the  rivers. 


From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

Whatever  the  American  public  may  think  abou 
the  propriety  or  morality  of  bargaining  a  title  fo 
wealth,  there  seems  no  lack  of  interest  in  the  -Mar, 
borough- V'anderbilt  marriage.    And  the  metropoi 
itan  newspapers  are  certainly  doing  valiantly  i 
the  way  of  answering  the  demand  for  particulars 
The  wedding,  we  are  told,  will  be  a  "  white  "  on 
and  will  be  celebrated  at  "  high  noon,"  November 
6th.     St.   Thomas'  Church,   New   York,    will  b 
"banked  with  white  flowers."    The  chancel  will  b 
a  "  mass  of  delicate  blooms,"  and  "  nosegays  of  or 
ango  blcssoins  and  lilies  tied  with  white  ribbons  at 
tached  to  long  wands  "  will  be  placed  in  the  pews 
This,  so  it  is  added,  will  form  "only  a  part"  0 
the  floral  gorgeousness  of  the  occasion.    And  th 
gowns!    The  bridesmaids  are  to  be  in  white  satin  0 
"  the  most  superb  quality."     The  skirts,  so  an  anx 
ious  public  is  informed  by  telegraph,  will  be  in  "  tin 
latest  flaring  fashion,"  ornamented  with  the  "  dainti 
est  frillings"  of  white  chififron.    With  these  ther. 
will  be  "  fichus  of  white  chitTron,  edged  with  lace 
The  jackets  wifl  be  secured  with  large  jeweled  but 
tons."    "  The  idea,"  so  the  telegraphic  reports  con 
tinue  to  tell  us,  "  is  as  far  as  possible  of  the  Loui' 
Seize  epoch  and  the  bride's  gown  will  be,  like  thos' 
of  the  brides,  of  the  Marie  Antoinette  style.    This  i.' 
to  be  carried  out  to  the  minutest  particulars  in  lact 
frillings,  draperies  of  white  satin,  style  of  the  sleeves 
and  the  cut  of  the  grand  trains."   Many  of  the  femi 
nine  guests,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  mother  of  th( 
bride,  will  wear  white,  to  complete  the  idea  of  a 
"  white  wedding,"  and  the  Vanderbilt  house  will  be 
redecorated  and  refurnished  "  in  hues  to  accord  per 
fectly  with  the  gowns  of  the  bridal  party." 


Free 
•laps. 


This  is  only  a  brief  synopsis  of  one  morning's  re 
port  and  we  have  a  fresh  one  each  day,  growiiu 
longer  aud  more  minute  as  the  time  of  the  wed<liii. 
draws  near.    We  have  only  to  look  at  the  daii, 
newspaper  to  know  where  the  Duke  goes,  v.  iii 
whom  he  rides  or  upon  whom  he  calls,  what  gifts  hi 
has  received  from  his  bride-elect,  what  he  eats.  > ' 
He  is  close  mouthed,  as  becomes  one  much  in  1 
public  eye,  but  has  not  scrupled  to  say  that  he  de^ 
tests  this  country  and  will  be  glad  to  get  out  of  11 
Considering  all  the  circumstances,  this  is  a  liti 
raw,  but  we  certainly  do  not  blame  him. 

And  then  as  to  the  bride-elect !    Her  goings  ai 
comings,  her  choice  of  bridesmaids,  her  gowns 
even  the  details  of  her  underclothes  are  all  set  do 
in  the  daily  papers  with  the  faithfulness  becoming  to 
matters  of  large  importance.    From  the  daughter, 
gossip  rebounds  easily  to  her  parents  and  we  are 
that  "society"  is  wondering  if  this  " happy  eveni 
of  Miss  Consuello's  marriage  will  not  lead  to  forgi' 
ness  and  forgetfulness  of  the  past  and  bring  thi 
(they    are    divorced)   again   into  conjugal  unii 
Really  it  would  seem  that  it  should;   for  what,  in 
deed,  could  be  more  sweetly  sentimental  or  more  il' 
spiring  to  the  tender  and  domestic  feelings  tl 
such  a  marriage  as  their  daughter  is  about  to  maki 
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Now,  the  institutions  of  this  country  very  largejjt 
depend  upon  the  maintenance  of  republican  siin-' 
plicity  in  the  social  standards  of  the  people,  do 
matter  how  advanced  the  scale  of  general  comfort 
and  prosperity  in  living  may  be.  And  in  this  v\Vf  ' 
there  is  great  popular  mischief  in  such  ostentatiflp 
as  marks  this  wedding.  Sound-headed  people,  of 
course,  know  it  for  what  it  is  worth,  but  there  are 
multitudes  who  want  the  experience  or  the  sense  to 
see  over  and  through  all  this  parade  of  vanity,  §B 
essential  vulgarity  and  sordidness.  To  such  it  is*- 
moralizing  because  it  fills  their  heads  with  idetls 
false  in  taste  and  in  morals  and  fatal  to  wholesome 
notions  of  life. 

In  Eui'opean  countries  there  is  a  caste  with 
whom  this  sort  of  thing  is  traditional.  In  spite 
of  their  unparalleled  opportunities  of  wealth  and 
leisure,  they  are  by  no  means  the  good  and  the 
able  of  their  respective  countries.  There,  as  here, 
the  best  heart,  mind  and  character  spring  from  con- 
ditions which  teach  self-control  and  enforce  th*' 
principles  of  duty  and  respect.  But  along  with  the 
tradition  of  aristocratic  birth  there  go  suin<  tradi- 
tions of  nobility  of  conduct.  If  the  coui-ses  of  certain 
young  rakes  and  some  old  rogues  of  aristocratic 
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lineage  seem  to  deny  this,  the  course  of  history  and 
the  quiet  respectability  of  the  mass  of  the  European 
aristocracy  still  prove  it  to  be  true.  But  our  self- 
appointed  American  aristocracy  of  wealth  has  no 
-uch  traditions  and  no  limitations.  They  have  come 
iiy  their  wealth  largely  through  fraud  or  inheritance 
i  rom  those  who  got  it  through  fraud;  they  inherit 
with  it  no  hereditary  duties,  no  hereditary  pride  of 
character  or  achievement. 

In  such  hands  wealth  means  simply  the  opportunity 
to  live  in  ignoble  inutility  and  to  indulge  to  the  full 
all  tastes  and  appetites.  The  women  usually  take 
up  "  society  "  and  make  it  a  field  for  the  parade  of 
their  vanities;  the  men,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  take 
to  the  race  track,  the  poker  table,  much  champagne 
and,  of  course,  the  brothel.  The  result  is  the  natural 
one  of  progressive  demoralization,  ending — in  very 
many  cases — in  the  complete  wreck  of  personal 
character.  We  scarcely  need  to  point  out  instances 
since  they  are,  in  a  multitude  of  cases,  very  fresh  in 
the  public  mind.  It  is  not  a  year  since  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  divorce  case  of  Vanderbilt  vs.  Vanderbilt 
(father  and  mother  of  the  young  girl  just  now  to  be 
sold  into  the  infamy  of  a  sordid  marriage)  exposed 
the  gross  vices  of  the  man  and  the  scarcely  less 
gross  folly  and  arrogance  of  the  woman.  The  divorce 
case  of  Drayton  vs.  Drayton,  soon  to  come  to  trial, 
will  compel  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Astor  to  de- 
fend her  personal  purity  against  the  allegations  of 
her  husband.  Only  on  Monday  of  this  week  the 
papers  were  full  of  a  story  associating  the  name  of 
lames  Van  Alen  (the  gilded  dude  whom  Mr.  Cleve- 
land tried  to  send  as  American  Minister  to  Rome) 
scandalously  with  the  wife  of  one  of  his  neighbors 
equally  distinguished  in  the  world  of  New  York 
society.  These  are  but  few  out  of  many  instances 
showing  the  personal  rottenness  of  a  "society" 
which  rejects  all  suggestions  and  all  discipline  of 
duty,  and  which  lives  only  that  it  may  revel.  They 
prove  again  what  has  been  proved  before  a  thousand 
times  in  the  history  of  all  races  and  all  ages,  that 
the  way  of  unrestricted  leisure  and  privilege  is  the 
way  of  degradation,  leading  inevitably  to  moral  col- 
lapse. 

The  appeal  to  the  courts  on  the  part  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Railroad  as  against  the  State  Rail- 
road Commission  gives  an  opportunity  which  has 
long  been  sought  to  inquire  into  the  actual  conditions 
of  the  railroad  business  in  California.  Mr.  Hunting- 
ton has  asked  the  United  States  courts  to  stay 
the  execution  of  an  order  reducing  rates  of  freight, 
on  the  ground  that  the  action  proposed  is  unfair; 
and  it  now  becomes  the  duty  of  the  court  to  decide 
whether  it  be  so  or  not.  To  give  judgment  in  this 
case  the  first  necessity  is  to  learn  the  primary  facts — 
that  is  :  (1)  What  is  the  value  of  the  S.  P.  Co.'s  rail- 
road property  in  California  ?  (2)  What  does  it  cost  to 
operate  it  ?  (3)  What  are  the  essential  items  in  this 
bill  of  cost,  and  are  they  necessary  and  legitimate  ? 
(4)  What  is  a  fair  rate  of  interest  upon  the  invest- 
ment ?  (5)  What  rates  are  necessary  to  yield  a  fair 
profit  ?  There  is  a  very  general  impression  that  the 
railroad  company  will  not  be  candid  in  exposing 
the  facts  of  its  business  ;  that  it  will  attempt 
to  make  its  capital  appear  larger  than  it  is  ; 
that  it  will  attempt  to  conceal  the  ways  in  which 
it  spends  a  good  deal  of  money,  and  that  it 
will  seek  to  confuse,  rather  than  make  clear, 
the  issue  upon  which  the  decision  of  the  court 
must  rest.  In  all  this  the  railroad  company  will 
have  the  service  of  attorneys  and  bookkeepers 
highly  skilled  in  the  ways  of  showing  things  not  as 
they  are,  but  as  they  may  be  wished  to  appear.  It 
is  a  situation,  therefore,  in  which  the  task  of  forcing 
the  fight  will  fall  heavily  on  the  lawyers  represent- 
ing the  State.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  under  the 
circumstances  it  will  be  no  easy  job  to  brmg  out  the 
facts.  The  nominal  headship  in  this  task  belongs  to 
Attorney  General  Fitzgerald,  but  there  has  been 
associated  with  him,  as  directly  representing  the 
Railroad  Commission,  Messrs.  W.  W.  Foote,  A.  Y. 
Hayne  and  J.  C.  Daly.  They  are  men  of  standing 
and  unquestioned  ability,  and  Mr.  Foote  is  espe- 
cially qualified  for  the  work  from  his  former  some- 
what famous  service  as  a  member  of  the  Railroad 
Commission. 

The  principle  which  ought  to  rule  in  the  deter- 
(nination  of  this  case  is  that  which  concedes  a  fair 


allowance  of  profit  upon  the  value  of  the  railroad 
property  under  reasonable  and  prudent  manage- 
ment. But  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  property, 
the  railroad  people  should  not  be  allowed  to  include 
the  sum  of  all  the  extravagancies,  mistakes  and 
frauds  which  are  supposed  to  figure  in  their  ac- 
counts as  part  of  their  "basis  of  value."  The  in- 
quiry should  rigidly  exclude  anything  but  the  present 
actual  value  of  the  property,  without  reference  to 
the  innumerable  bond  and  other  deals  with  which  it 
stands  historically  connected.  Again,  in  reckoning 
the  cost  of  operation,  nothing  but  necessary  ex- 
penses should  be  considered;  and  in  such  an  allow- 
ance there  is  surely  no  place  for  the  cost  of  influenc- 
ing courts,  corrupting  legislatures  and  other  similar 
uses  to  which  in  the  popular  opinion  large  sums  of 
railroad  money  are  annually  appropriated.  For  all 
the  passions  that  have  entered  into  the  railroad  agi- 
tation in  California,  we  do  not  believe  there  is  a  dis- 
position in  any  quarter  to  deny  to  the  railroads  a 
fair  percentage  of  profit;  and,  as  things  go  on  this 
coast,  perhaps  an  allowance  of  six  to  eight  per  cent 
net  profit  would  be  conceded  cheerfully.  If  this  is 
more  than  property  in  other  forms  is  earning  at  this 
time,  it  is  still,  perhaps,  not  excessive,  considering 
the  risk  of  the  business,  although  this  risk  would 
practically  be  annihilated  if  the  railroads  were  once 
put  upon  an  honest  basis  of  capitalization  and  their 
expenses  limited  to  legitimate  purposes.  The  ex- 
travagant cost  of  maintaining  the  "  rights  "  of  rail- 
way property  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  general 
belief  that  these  "rights"  rest  upon  an  illegitimate 
and  dishonest  basis. 

Pith  of  the  Week's  News. 


Tnos.  H.  CAswEtL,  of  California,  is  to  be  the  Grand  Com- 
mander of  the  Scottish  Rite  Masons. 

A  STEAMSHIP  to  talce  the  place  of  the  lost  Humboldt  on  the 
northern  coast  route  is  on  the  ways  at  Eureka. 

The  Farmers'  National  Congress  in  session  at  Atlanta,  Ga., 
has  adopted  the  Lubin  plan  for  an  export  bounty. 

The  five  Government  directors  in  the  Union  Pacific  road 
have  filed  a  report  opposing  any  refunding  scheme. 

Wesley  Geokge,  a  pioneer  race-horse  owner  and  manager 
known  all  over  the  State,  died  on  Sunday  in  this  city. 

The  Lux  estate  has  been  officially  appraised  at  $3,6.36,195. 
The  actual  value  is  believed  to  be  double  this  amount. 

A  PRIZE  FIGHT  was  advertised  to  take  place  at  Watsonville 
last  Thursday  evening,  but  Sheriff  Besse  promptly  put  a 
stop  to  it. 

The  U.  S.  battle  ship  Indiana,  just  completed,  made  a  record 
of  1.5%  miles  per  hour  in  her  trial  trip  at  Boston  last  week. 
She  is  the  most  powerful  war  vessel  afloat. 

It  is  declared  at  Rio  Janeiro  that  the  Brazillian  Govern- 
ment stands  ready  to  recognize  the  Cuban  patriots  as  bel- 
ligerents whenever  the  U.  S.  leads  the  way. 

In  this  city  last  Thursday  Mamie  Soott,  a  California  bred 
filly,  ran  seven  and  a  half  furlongs  in  1:33%,  beating  the 
world's  record  by  three-quarters  of  a  second. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Episcopal  Church  has  In- 
structed its  clergy  not  to  solemnize  the  marriage  of  any  per- 
son who  has  a  divorced  husband  or  wife  still  living. 

Lt.-Gov.  Spencer G.  Millard  is  said  to  be  on  his  deathbed. 
He  has  never  rallied  from  the  sickness  which  prevented  his 
attendance  upon  the  legislative  session  of  last  winter. 

John  VV.  Mackat,  Jr.,  eldest  son  of  the  bonanza  million- 
aire, was  killed  in  Prance  on  the  ISth  inst.  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse.    He  was  a  native  of  California  and  2.5  years  of  age. 

Father  James  Vila,  senior  Catholic  parochial  clergyman  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  widely  known  for  benevolence,  died  at 
his  home  in  Santa  Barbara  on  Monday  of  this  week  of  cancer. 

The  contest  for  the  Republican  national  convention  has  nar- 
rowed down  to  San  Francisco,  Chicago  and  Pittsburg.  The 
only  objections  to  San  Francisco  are  the  long  and  expensive 
journey. 

The  twenty-second  annual  convention  of  the  Woman's  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union  convened  at  Baltimore  last  Friday. 
Between  five  and  six  hundred  women,  representing  a  mem- 
bership of  3,000,000,  were  in  attendance,  including  the  presi- 
dent. Miss  Willard. 

In  a  book  just  printed,  reviewing  his  more  than  thirty 
years  of  public  life.  Senator  .John  Sherman  speaks  critically  of 
Blaine,  Garfield  and  other  leaders  dead  and  living.  Natu- 
rally there  is  much  bad  feeling  about  it,  to  which  Mr.  Sher- 
man— who  is  not  unused  to  criticism — listens  and  smiles. 

The  war  in  Cuba  continues  with  guerrilla  methods  on  the 
part  of  the  patriots,  met  only  in  a  defensive  way  by  the 
Spaniards.  The  general  belief  is  that  Spain  will  send  her 
whole  military  and  naval  force  to  Cuba  next  month  and 
undertake  to  quell  the  revolution  in  a  brief  campaign. 

On  Saturday  last  a  party  of  thirty  Mormon  missionaries 
sailed  for  Europe  on  a  proselyting  tour.  Anotlicr  party  has 
been  sent  East  and  is  now  at  work  in  and  about  Philadelphia. 
If  this  is  to  be  the  policy  of  Mormonism  it  would,  so  it  seems 
to  the  Rural,  be  a  good  idea  to  call  a  halt  on  the  Utah  admis- 
sion project. 

KiER  Hardie,  the  English  labor  agitator  now  in  this  coun- 
try, declares  the  condition  of  American  wage  workers  in  the 
region  east  of  Chicago  to  be  practically  the  same  as  that  of 
the  same  class  in  England.  "  In  both  cases,"  he  says,  "  with 
only  sufficient  exceptions  to  prove  the  rule,  wages  are  at  the 
bai-e  subsistence  point,  leaving  no  margin  for  such  contingen- 


cies as  lack  of  employment,  sickness  or  accident.  In  the  West 
and  Northwest  earnings  measured  by  their  purchasing  power 
are  somewhat  higher,  but  the  tendency  there,  too,  is  down- 
ward." Mr.  Hardie  says  the  trades-union  movement  is  much 
further  advanced  in  England  than  with  us. 

The  projected  prize  fight  between  Corbett  and  Fitzsimraons 
appears  to  be  finally  "off,"  owing  to  some  disagreement  be- 
tween the  parties  about  the  stakes.  While  this  is  the  imme- 
diate cause,  the  failure  is  due  indirectly  but  chiefly  to  the  op- 
position of  the  authorities  of  the  States  in  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  fight. 

The  Pope  has  issued  an  order  denying  Catholic  clergy  the 
privilege  of  sitting  in  general  "Religious  Congresses." 
He  does  not  deem  it  expedient,  even  by  implication,  to  admit 
other  faiths  as  equal  to  that  of  Rome.  Catholic  clergy  will  be 
allowed  in  a  way  to  take  part  in  the  Congresses,  but  they 
must,  as  a  mark  of  their  doctrinal  exolusiveness,  hold  their 
meetings  separately. 

President  Cleveland  and  family  returned  to  Washington 
last  week  from  their  summering  at  Buzzard's  bay,  all  in  good 
health.  This  week  the  President  is  visiting  the  Exposition 
at  Atlanta.  At  home  and  on  its  travels  the  President's 
family  is  guarded  by  a  detail  of  U.  S.  Secret  Service  officers, 
for  protection  against  cranks.  No  other  I'resident  has  ever 
adopted  this  custom. 

The  , San  Francisco  Park  Commissioners  have  rejected  the 
proposition  of  the  Ministerial  Association  to  hold  religious 
meetings  at  the  park.  The  views  of  the  board  were  voiced 
by  Commissioner  Irving  M.  Scott  as  follows :  "There  is  no 
reason  why  any  preacher  should  be  allowed  to  force  his  pecu- 
liar views  upon  the  public  at  a  place  of  rest  and  recreation 
like  the  park.    I  am  strongly  opposed  to  it." 

The  Farmers' Alliance  of  California,  in  session  at  San  Jose 
last  week,  elected  E.  C.  TuUy  of  San  Benito,  president;  Mrs. 
E.  Harmon  of  Lake  county,  vice-president;  J.  S.  Barbee  of 
Los  Angeles,  secretary  and  treasurer;  J.  S.  Gilbert  of  Fresno, 
lecturer,  and  Miss  Lydia  Allen  of  Los  Angeles,  assistant 
lecturer.  The  executive  committee  is  J.  V.  Webster,  L.  N. 
Lansborough  and  E.  M.  Wardell.  J.  L.  Gilbert  will  repre- 
sent California  at  the  National  Alliance,  which  meets  in 
Texas  in  March  next.  The  resolutions  condemn  the  bond  is- 
sues of  the  Administration,  and  demand  free  coinage  at  a 
ratio  of  111  to  1.  The  Rochedale  plan  of  co-operation  was  en- 
dorsed. 

The  Venezuelan  question  has  gotten  into  very  serious  shape. 
England  has  laid  claim  to  certain  territories  as  within  the 
limits  of  her  South  American  dominion,  whi(rh  are  also 
claimed  by  Venezuela.  The  American  State  Department  of- 
fered to  mediate  in  the  controversy.  England  consented, 
but  under  such  limitations  as  Venezuela  would  not  accept, 
and  is  now  preparing  to  take  possession  of  the  disputed 
territory  by  force  of  arms.  There  are  many  Ameri- 
cans—including, so  it  is  said.  Secretary  Olney  of  the 
State  Department — who  think  our  Government,  as  the  up- 
holder of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  should  require  England  to  halt 
and  submit  the  whole  matter  to  arbitration.  This  feeling  is 
intensified  by  the  arbitrary  tone  of  the  British  Ministers  in 
correspondence  with  our  State  Department,  it  being  clearly 
their  policy  to  assume  that  we  are  meddling  in  what  is  none 
of  our  business.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Cleveland,  while  greatly 
annoyed  at  England's  course,  is  not  willing  to  force  an  issue 
under  the  Monroe  Doctrine ;  and  it  is  further  declared  that 
Secretary  Olney  is  on  the  point  of  retiring  from  the  Cabinet 
in  disgust. 


Gleanings. 


The  Grizzly  Bluff  creamery,  Humboldt  county,  is  now  mak- 
ing nearly  000  pounds  of  butter  daily,  and  will  run  all  winter. 

The  shipments  of  butter  from  Humboldt  ciounty  during  the 
month  of  September  were  the  heaviest  yet  made  in  any  one 
month,  being  471,780  pounds. 

Thirty-four  persons,  the  majority  being  farmers,  have 
subscribed  a  sufficient  sum  to  establish  a  creamery  at  Walnut 
Creek,  in  Contra  Costa  county. 

Ukiah,  Cal.,  Oct.  33. — The  wool  sale  opened  to-day.  Sales 
were  light,  there  being  but  four  buyers  present.  A  few  sales 
were  made  but  at  7  and  S  cents  a  pound. 

GiLROT  Adiy^cate:  The  tree-plan tipg  season  is  drawing 
near,  and  many  more  acres  will  be  planted  to  fruit.  The  fruit 
interest  of  this  valley  is  in  its  infancy.  As  the  years  roll  by, 
the  fruit- bearing  trees  will  be  more  numerous. 

Downey  letter:  C.  H.  Reynolds  has  five  alfalfa  farms 
which  are  bringing  him  large  profits.  His  rule  is  to  prepare 
the  ground  well  and  seed  in  February,  using  thirty  pounds  of 
seed  to  the  acre.  He  says  barley  and  alfalfa  should  not  bo 
mixed.  He  has  cut  five  crops  on  one  piece  .sown  last  February. 

Pat  O'Conner  has  on  exhibition  in  Downey  a  pumpkin 
weighing  1.50  pounds,  also  four  beets,  four  months  old,  weigh- 
ing 3.5  pounds  each,  and  several  ears  of  corn  of  immense  size 
which  were  grown  upon  land  which  this  year  produced  75 
bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  acre.  The  corn  averaged  65  bushels 
to  the  acre. 

The  Auburn  Co-operative  Fruit  Co.  of  Auburn,  Placer 
county,  have  sold  their  fruit  house  to  the  National  l'''ruit  Asso- 
ciation. The  price  obtained,  $1000,  must  be  considered  quite 
satisfactory,  as  a  suitable  building  could  bo  erected  for  con- 
siderably less  money.  Buyers  will  al.so  take  the  stock  of  box 
material,  nails,  etc.,  at  actual  value.  Dissension  among  the 
stockholders,  causing  the  shipment  of  their  fruit  through  the 
competing  houses  of  Newcastle,  was  the  cause  of  the  sale. 

San  Josh,  Oct.  30. — The  .Santa  Clara  Fruit  Ex(!hange  has 
been  shipping  East  an  average  of  nearly  two  carloads  a  day  of 
dried  fruit  in  boxes.  "The  market  for  prunes  is  reasonably 
active,  with  low  prices  ruling,"  said  Manager  R.  W.  Hersoy 
of  the  California  Fruit  Exchange  yesterday,  "and  large 
quantities  of  fruit  are  going  forward.  From  all  indications, 
the  goods  will  go  into  immediate  consumption.  The  consump- 
tion should  be  largely  increased  by  reason  of  the  remarkably 
low  prices  for  even  the  best  goods." 

Friday  night  of  last  week  the  raisin  packing  house  of  Chad- 
dock  &  Co.  at  Fresno  burned  with  all  its  contents.  The  fire 
originated  in  the  engine  room.  The  packing  house  contained 
1.50  tons  of  raisins  and  a  large  quantity  of  boxes  and  box  mate- 
rial, all  of  which  was  a  total  loss.  The  company  had  quit 
shipping  raisins  and  had  begun  to  store  them  on  account  of  the 
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bad  outlook  in  the  market.  The  loss  on  the  raisins  was  about 
$10,000  and  the  loss  on  the  building,  machinery  and  material 
was  about  the  same,  although  the  exact  figures  cannot  be  ob- 
tained. The  raisins  nearly  all  belonged  to  vineyardists  and 
were  packed  on  commission.  The  insui-anco  will  cover  much 
of  the  loss.    The  building  and  machinery  were  also  insured. 

Hitherto  the  orange  crop  of  Fresno  has  been  sold  largely 
in  the  San  Francisco  market:  but  this  season  they  have  been 
for  Eastern  shipment  to  the  Earl  Fruit  Co.,  who  have  bought 
them  on  the  trees.  The  /fr  jwiWicni  says :  "The  purchaser 
will  pick,  pack,  box  and  ship  them,  and  the  output  will  not  be 
less  than  thirty  cars  and  may  reach  forty.  The  price  <ih- 
taincd  is  better  than  was  ever  before  reali/.ed  for  oranges  in 
the  bulk  in  this  county.  The  exact  figure  per  box  has  not 
been  made  public,  but  it  is  said  the  total  price  will  be  above 
JIO.OOO.  Some  of  the  orchards  netted  the  growers  flOO  an 
acre.  That  is  not  bad  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  trees 
are  yet  young  and  have  been  hearing  only  two  or  three 
years." 

Biofis  Aniiix:  Mr.  E.  1).  Smith  had  probably  the  best  crop 
of  Egyptian  corn  this  year  ever  grown  in  Butte  county.  He 
planted  fifty  acres  during  the  proper  season  and  almost  every 
hill  came  up.  The  corn  grew  and  flourished  until  it  reached 
the  height  of  a  man,  and  every  stock  produced  fine  heads:  in 
fact,  good  judges  claimed  that  the  field  would  average  forty 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Mr.  Smith  waited  patiently  for  the  crop 
to  mature,  being  well  pleased  with  the  prospects  of  a  bounti- 
ful yield.  Rut  judge  of  his  chagrin  vrhen  he  went  out  to  view 
the  corn  a  few  days  ago,  to  find  the  field  the  feeding  ground 
of  myriads  of  blackbirds  and  the  whole  place  devastated.  The 
blackbirds  had  taken  the  entire  crop  as  completely  as  if  it  had 
been  run  through  a  threshing  machine. 

^Ei  REKA,  October  '22.— A  very  dangerous  and  virulent  dis- 
ease has  broken  out  among  the  dairy  cows  in  the  Eel  river 
valley.  Joseph  Davenport  of  Grizzly  Bluff  last  week  lost  six 
dairy  cows  which  were  afflicted  with  a  peculiarand  seemingly 
incurable  di.sease,  and  has  six  more  taken  in  the  same  way. 
The  first  sympton  of  the  disease  is  an  entire  failure  of  the 
milk  to  flow.  The  cows  then  stand  around  stupidly  and  die 
within  from  one  to  four  days.  Towards  the  last  they  become 
insane  and  die  in  great  agony.  Mr.  Blum,  a  veterinary 
surgeon,  calls  the  disease  typhus  fever.  After  the  cows  are 
dead  their  stomachs  are  found  to  be  baked  hard  and  dry. 
The  disease  seems  to  be  contagious  and  it  is  feared  the 
whole  herd  will  die. 

TK.ivER  Adriinilr:  Mr.  F.  E.  Stoneman  has  experimented 
this  year  with  .lerusalem  corn,  and  from  what  he  tells  us  and 
what  we  see  of  the  plant  we  consider  it  a  much  better  crop 
than  Egyptian  corn.  He  brought  to  this  office  last  week  a  hill 
of  this  corn  which  originally  consisted  of  three  stalks  that 
bore  a  good-sized  head  of  corn  for  each  stalk.  These  heads  he 
out  when  ripe  and  immediately  afterward  the  roots  put  out 
new  shoots,  and  new  shoots  a!.so  started  from  the  joints  of  the 
old  stalk,  until  the  hill  cnntained  thirty-five  or  forty  slender 
shoots  about  the  thicknessof  a  lead  i>encil.  Each  of  these  shixits 
now  support  a  small  head  of  corn  in  different  stages  of  ad- 
vancement. We  do  not  see  any  reason  why  three  times  as 
much  corn  cannot  be  harvested  from  the  .lerusalem  than  from 
the  Egyptian,  provided  it  is  planted  early,  say  in  May.  The 
stalk  does  not  grow  tall,  as  does  that  of  the  Egyptian  corn, 
and  being  slender  it  makes  the  best  of  fodder,  and  can  also 
be  harvested  with  a  header. 

Dixon    Farmers   Will    Investigate   the  Beet 
Industry. 


We  find  the  following  report  of  the  farmers'  meet- 
ing held  at  Dixon  last  week,  in  the  Trihunc  of  the 
18th  inst.: 

Mr.  .las.  Millar  called  the  meeting  to  order  and  stated 
briefly  the  objects  for  which  they  came  together.  Ho  said 
that  a  majority  of  the  farmers  of  northern  Solano  had  been 
confining  their  attention  almost  exclusively  to  the  raising  of 
wheat  and  barley.  The  price  of  both  these  staples  has  been 
decreasing  gradually  for  several  years  past,  due  mainly  to 
overproduction,  and  prices  had  dropped  so  low  that  neither 
could  be  raised  at  a  profit  and  many  farmers  had  been  doing 
business  at  a  loss  for  three  years  past.  It  had  now  become 
absolutely  necessary  that  a  change  be  made  in  the  manner  of 
farming.  Diversification  of  crops  seemed  to  be  the  only  means 
left  by  which  the  farmer  could  extricate  himself  from  his 
present  predicament.  Mr.  Millar  concluded  b.v  saying  that 
the  discussion  of  a  remedy  was  the  object  of  the  meeting.  It 
was  impossible  for  everyone  to  raise  fruit  even  if  the  land 
were  adapted  for  it,  as  it  required  several  years  for  ori"hards 
to  mature,  and  .some  crop  must  be  found  which  will  be  imme- 
diately available.  Sugar  beets  and  flax  had  been  suggested 
as  possibilities,  and  as  soon  as  a  permanent  organization  had 
been  effected  the  whole  subject  would  be  open  to  <iisciission. 
He  then  called  for  nominations  for  chairman  of  the  meeting. 
H.  E.  McCune  nominated  Mr.  Millar,  vvho  was  elected  without 
opposition.  A.  L.  Henry  was  elected  secretary.  The  sugar 
beet  question  was  opened  for  discussion  by  H."  A.  Hose,  who 
moved  that  a  committee  be  sent  to  Watsonville  and  ot.her 
points  to  investigate  the  matter  closely  and  report  their  find- 
ings to  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  body.  The  meeting  was 
then  addressed  by  H.  E.  McCune,  R.  .I.  Currev,  C.  C.  Agee, 
G.  W.  Foster,  .1.  W.  McElwaine,  Henry  Meyer,  C.  M.  Hart- 
ley, A.  H.  Holly,  H.  A.  Koss.  and  others.  All  believed  that 
beet  culture  was  feasible,  but  all  confessed  ignorance  of  the 
nature  of  soil  and  climate  required  and  of  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  believed  an  investigating  committee  both  advisable 
and  necessary.  The  committee  was  nominated  and  elected  as 
follows:  C.  C.  Agee,  K.  ,1.  Currey,  .ludge  John  Currey  and 
A.  L.  Henry.  The  committee  was  instructed  to  invite  C.  M. 
Hartley  and  Thos.  S.  Wilson  to  accompany  it.  The  sense 
of  the  meeting  was  then  ascertained  on  the  question  of  plant- 
small  plots  of  ground  to  beets  for  experimental  puriK)ses. 
Nearlv  every  farmer  present  agreed  to  make  the  trial  and  it 
is  probable  that  a  very  good  test  will  be  made,  as  all  kinds  of 
soil  will  be  tried.  As  a  stimulus  to  produce  the  best  results, 
it  was  decided  to  raise  a  purse  of  $.50,  to  be  awarded  to  the 
farmer  whose  beets  stand  the  best  test.  Flax  culture  also 
came  in  for  a  share  of  the  discussion,  and  as  it  is  already 
grown  to  some  extent  in  the  countv  it  was  decided  to  inves- 
tigate the  matter  individually.  Ttie  meeting  then  adjourned 
to  the  call  of  the  chair. 

The  committee  will  leave  on  its  tour  of  investigation  some 
time  next  week. 


camps  in  the  northern  part  of  that  State.  Horses 
turned  out  to  graze  feed  on  the  plant  and  it  is  re- 
ported to  be  so  poisonous  that  no  administered 
remedy  will  counteract  its  effects.  Dr.  Scott  de- 
clares that  the  golden  rod  should  be  exterminated 
as  a  poisonous  weed. 

Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
Oct.  23,  1895,  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


C  A  I.I  PORN  I A 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

1          --;isonal  Rain- 
i     1.1  St  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Eureka  

.03 

3.30 

3.23 

3.22 

RedBlufT  

1.92 

1.83 

1.64 

.02 

1.30 

l.M 

1  02 

San  Francisco  

05 

.89 

2  14 

1.19 

Fresno   

.16 

23 

.84 

.69 

San  Luis  Obispo.  . 

1.70 

1  78 

3.01 

* 

Los  Angeles  

.23 

.23 

.76 

.74 

San  Diego  

23 

23 

.05 

.44 

Yuma  

.02 

.97 

.8. 

_g 

aximum  Tempei 
tor  the  Week. . . . 

inimum  Tempei 
)r  the  Week  

■  S 

:  f 

:  B 

:  c 

.  -1 

•  <t> 

■  (6 

62 

48 

78 

50 

« 

no 

70 

52 

78 

48 

78 

48 

78 

46 

72 

54 

90 

56 

*  Indicates  no  record. 


A  California  Dinner. 


Dr.  C.  F.  SroTT,  Wisconsin's  State  Veterinarian, 
states  that  the  golden  rod,  which  has  been  stie- 
L't  sted  as  our  national  floral  emblem,  is  responsible 
for  the  death  of  hundreds  of  horses  ia  the  mininp 


Mrs.  Touchard,  a  patriotic  and  energetic  woman, 
was  the  presiding  genius  of  a  novel  and  interesting 
banquet  given  last  Wednesday  night  at  the  Califor- 
nia Hotel.  Everything  used  in  the  preparation  of 
the  dinner,  and  in  the  decoration  of  the  rooms,  was 
of  home  production.  The  speeches  were  by  native 
sons  and  the  music  was  of  California  production  and 
rendered  by  California  performers.  Following  is  the 
bill  of  fare  of  this  unique  feast,  showing  a  range  of 
production  which,  it  needs  not  to  be  said,  could  not 
be  equaled  by  any  other  State — or  any  other  five 
States,  for  that  matter — in  the  Union  : 

Oysters,  Creamed. 
I.,ettuce,  Egg  Sauce.  Stuffed  Peppers. 

Spiced  Gherkins. 

Claret. 

Oysters,  Raw. 

Cucumber  Salad.  Artichokes. 
Puff  Crackers.  Cheese. 

Sauterne. 

Oysters,  en  Coquille. 
Tomato  Salad.  Stewed  Peaches. 

Salted  Almonds.  Fruit  Crackers. 

Sherrv. 

Black  Halibut. 

Potato  Parisienne.  Brandy  Cherries. 

Maccaroni,  Spani.sh. 

Claret. 

Terrapin  Stew,  a  la  Maryland. 
Snow  flake  Crackers. 
Orange  Salad.  Aspic  Jelly  Beef. 

Olives. 

Sherry. 

Turkey,  Cranberry  Sauce. 
Brandy  Peaches.  Spiced  Pickled  Prunes. 

Frijoles,  Spanish. 

Sherry. 

Bear's  Meat,  Currant  .lelly. 
Aspic  Jelly,  Veal.  Pears,  Stewed  in  Claret. 

Figs  a  la  Parisienne. 

White  Wine. 

Striped  Eels.  Fried  in  Butter. 
Fruit  Crackers. 
Ripe  Olives.  Stewed  Banana. 

Asparagus  Salad. 

Burgundy. 

Chicken  Fricasse,  a  la  Sauce  d' Olives. 
Celery.  Cheese  Points. 

Spiced  Pickled  Figs. 

Sauterne. 

Silver  Prunes.  Celery. 

Riesling. 

Roast  Beef. 

Stuffed  Tomatoes. 

Salted  Walnuts. 

Prune  Ice  Cream. 

Punch. 

Chocolate  Cake. 

October  Strawberries.  Pecans. 
Chocolate. 

Frozen  Watermelon 

Nut  Jumbles. 

Conserved  Fruits. 

Champagne. 

Alligator  Pears. 

Pomegranates. 

Guava  Jelly. 

Grape  Juice. 

Raisins— White,  Red  and  Black. 
Pears. 

Plums.  Bananas. 
Oranges.  Grapes,  White. 

Figs.  White.  Grape.s,  Red. 

Grapes,  Black. 

Assorted  Marmalades. 

Jellies. 

Consei'ves. 

Glaced  Fruits. 

Chocolate  Soufllee. 
Walnuts.  Chestnuts. 

Caramels. 
Lemonade. 

Where  is  there  another  country  th^t  can  set  forth 
A  feast  80  rich  and  varied '/ 


The  Fruit  Growers'  Convention. 


Apples. 


Figs,  Black. 
Preserves. 
Grape  Food- 
Olive  Oil. 


Fried  Egg  Plant. 

Isabella  Grapes. 

Almonds. 
Oranges. 
Cheese. 

Prune  Soufflee. 

Watermelon. 

Cantaloupes. 

Olive  Oil  Candy. 

Peaches. 


As  has  already  been  announced  in  the  Ri  r.m,  the 
fruit  growers  of  Caiifoirnia  will  hold  a  convention  in 
.Sacramento,  beginning  November  .">th,  which  will  last 
four  days.  The  people  of  Sacramento  are  making 
ample  preparations  for  the  reception  and  comfort 
of  their  guests,  and  the  hotel  men  have  agreed  upon 
a  reduction  of  rates  for  delegates  and  visitors  to  the 
convention,  ranging  from  $1  to  $3  a  day.  Mayor 
Steinman  has  appointed  committees  on  behalf  of  the 
city,  who  will  receive  visitors,  look  to  their  comfort 
and  entertain  them  during  their  stay.  The  Sacra- 
mento Chamber  of  Commerce  has  advised  the  State 
Board  of  Horticulture  to  that  effect. 

H.  Wcinstock  nf  Sacramento,  president  of  the 
California  Fruit  Growers'  and  Shippers'  Association 
will  render  his  report  of  the  as.sociation  s  work  for 
the  past  year,  and  will  deliver  an  address  on  the 
clo-scd  and  open  auction  systems.  Papers  will  be 
read  and  addresses  delivered  on  the  following  topics- 
R.  D.  Stephens  of  Routiers  on  the  needs  of  c-o-opera- 
tion  among  fruit  growers;  D.  T.  Fowler  of  Fresno 
on  the  raisin  outlook;  Colonel  Philo E.  Hersey,  presi- 
dent of  the  Santa  Clara  County  Fruit  Exchange,  on 
the  prune  outlook  and  marketing;  F.  M.  Piighter 
president  of  the  Campbell  Fruit  Union,  on  grading 
prunes;  B.  F.  Walton  of  Yuba  City  on  establishing 
standard  grades  for  fruit;  Major  C.  J.  Berry  of 
Visalia  on  pruning  deciduous  trees;  Felix  G.  Havens, 
Horticultural  Commissioner  of  Riverside  county,  on 
the  colonization  of  the  Rhizobius  ventralis;  Frank 
A.  Kimball,  State  Horticultural  Commissioner,  on 
lemon  culture;  Alexander  Craw,  Horticultural 
Quarantine  Officer,  on  codlin  moth  and  remedies- 
T.  R.  Weaver  of  San  Jose  on  popularizing  California 
fruit;  W.  Egbert  Smith  of  Napa  on  experiments  with 
root  knot;  W.  B.  Gester  of  Newcastle  on  Eastern 
fruit  markets  and  .shipments;  B.  N.  liowley,  on  fruit 
statistics  and  shipments;  Mrs.  Ellwood  Cooper  of  Santa 
Barbara  on  food  adulterations;  Abbot  Kinney  of 
Kinneloa  on  forestry;  Professor  Newton  B.  Pierce 
agent  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  on  fun- 
goid diseases  and  remedies;  T.  H.  B.  Chamblin  of 
Riverside  on  citrus  fruit  exchange  system.  The 
culture  of  orange,  walnut,  olive,  almond  and  small 
fruit  will  be  discussed. 

Governor  Budd  is  to  welcome  the  delegates  on 
behalf  of  the  State,  Mayor  Steinman  for  the  city, 
and  President  Steffens  for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Ellwood  Cooper  will  deliver  the  annual  address. 
Railroad  Commissioner  La  Rue  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  have 
been  invited  and  will  most  likely  attend  the  conven- 
tion, as  the  question  of  transportation  and  freight 
ratps  will  be  an  important  issue.  The  meeting 
promises  to  be  the  largest  and  most  interesting  ever 
held  by  the  fruit  growers  of  California. 

Canned  Fruits  Harket. 


Cutting  Fruit  Packing  Co.  of  this  city  under  date 
of  Oct.  17,  in  their  comments  upon  the  current  trade 
in  canned  fruit,  say  that  there  has  been  very  little 
change  worth  noting  during  the  past  month.  Ship- 
ments on  domestic  orders  have  been  reasonably 
active,  although  there  are  still  many  early  contracts, 
of  which  the  greater  portion  are  still  unshipped,  and 
there  appears  to  be  no  change  in  the  ideas  of  buyers, 
that  the  packer  shall  carry  stocks  until  the  retailers 
are  actually  ready  to  repurchase  from  the  whole- 
salers or  jobbers.  Doubtless  this  is  the  safest,  as  it 
is  certainly  the  most  conservative  way  of  treating 
the  canned  fruit  product.  It  will  certainly  eliminate 
the  element  of  speculation,  which  has  entered  too 
much  into  the  calculations  and  operations  both  of 
packers  and  wholesalers  for  the  past  ten  years,  and 
if  strictly  followed  will  leave  a  legitimate  profit  to 
all  concerned  by  limiting  the  output  to  something 
like  the  legitimate  wants  of  the  trade  and  consumers. 

Little  has  been  doing  in  apricots.  A  slight  im- 
provement is  noted  in  peaches  from  the  positive 
reports  of  short  pack  at  nearly  every  Eastern  point. 
Pears  are  good  property  and  very  firm,  with  a 
slight  advance  for  extras.  Plums  are  doubtless  in 
fair  supply,  and  there  has  been  little  movement  in 
them,  although  we  learn  of  no  concessions  in  price. 
Small  fruits  are  in  light  su])ply,  and  held  firmly  at 
quotations.  There  are  few  cherries  carried  over, 
of  either  white  or  black  variety. 

There  is  no  new  export  business  whatever.  Ship- 
ments of  early  contracts  are  now  going  forward 
rapidly,  and  will  doulitless  all  be  cleaned  up  by  Nov. 
1st.  P''oreign  market  is  re])orted  in  good  condition 
with  indication  of  a  larire  slock  of  standards  and 
but  few  extras,  both  qualities,  however,  going  off 
rapidly  at  remunerative  prices  to  the  importer. 

"There  has  been  quite  a  flurry  in  tomatoes  on 
account  of  reported  short  crop,  which  is  doubtless 
true  as  to  certain  localities,  while  others  appear 
quite  as  good  as  ever.  On  account  of  the  large 
carry-over  there  will  doubtless  be  an  ample  stock 
for  all  legitimate  wants,  and  there  should  be  no  ex- 
travagant advance.  They  are  held  firm  at  (t'jjand 
67}  cts.,  as  against  60  to  62J  cts.  a  TOopth  ajfo,  In 
carload  lots  or  larger  quaptitieg, 
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Shackleford  and  Babbitt  Apples. 

Tu  THE  Editor: — As  probably  hundreds  of  your 
subscribers  have  seen  the  flattering  descriptions  of 
the  above  apples  by  Stark  Bros,  of  Louisiana,  Mo., 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  have  a  Californian's  experi- 
ence with  those  varieties. 

Wishing  to  graft  scions  from  Stark  Bros,  into 
bearing  trees,  and  not  having  apples  enough,  I 
grafted  them  into  pear  trees.  This  year  both 
fruited.  Shackleford  ripened  and  fell  about  Sep- 
tember 15th.  They  grew  in  bunches  of  five,  close 
together,  and,  as  often  occurs  in  such  a  case,  codlin 
moths  got  in  their  work  in  spite  of  sprays.  Possibly 
they  ripened  earlier  on  account  of  the  worms  in 
them  or  from  being  on  pear  trees.  Apples  ripen 
somewhat  earlier  than  usual  this  year  at  any  rate, 
but  certainly  these  are  not  winter  apples  here.  As 
I  did  not  expect  them  to  ripen  till  November,  I  did 
not  sample  them  when  in  their  prime;  but,  with  my 
present  experience,  I  certainly  cannot  recommend 
them  for  anything  but  drying,  as  they  were  coarse- 
grained and  tough.  They  were,  however,  large  and 
beautiful,  and  the  tree  is  the  most  vigorous-growing 
apple  in  my  nursery. 

The  Babbitt  ripened  September  29th  and  will  keep 
for  a  few  weeks  yet  at  least.  It  is  quite  acrid  and 
will  make  a  fine  dried  fruit.  It  is  larger  than  the 
Yellow  Newtown  Pippin,  is  a  bright,  glossy  red  on  a 
rich  yellow  ground,  and  will  doubtless  be  a  salable 
fall  and  early  winter  apple. 

I  sold  about  175  trees  of  each  of  the  above  varie- 
ties last  winter,  saying  that  I  had  not  fruited  them, 
but  quoting  descriptions  from  Stark  Bros.'  cata- 
logue. I  trust,  for  the  sake  of  my  customers,  that 
my  Shackleford  apples  are  not  fair  samples,  and  I 
would  like  to  hear,  through  the  columns  of  the 
Rural,  a  different  experience  from  others.  I  would 
also  like  to  hear  reports  of  Akin,  Paragon,  Spring- 
dale  and  Stone's  Eureka  apples.  I  have  one  of  the 
last  and  two  Paragons  still  hard.       R.  W.  Bell. 

Santa  Rosa,  Oct.  21,  18i)5. 


Cow  Peas  and  Winter  Ridging. 


To  THE  Editor  :— I  find  your  paper  to  contain  plenty  of  valu- 
able information  and  all  fruit  grower.s  should  subscribe.  Has 
the  southern  cow  pea  ever  been  tried  in  this  part  of  the  State 
for  plowiiif;  under  for  green  manure  ^  I  should  think  sown  in 
the  fall  and  plowed  under  in  the  spring  it  would  help  our  land 
wonderfully  in  the  supply  of  nitrogen,  but  I  do  not  know 
whetiier  the  plant  is  too  tender  for  the  light  frosts  we  have. 

I  have  some  heavy  adobe  land  that  works  very  liard ;  would 
it  be  a  good  idea  to  ridge  the  land  some  three  or  four  feet 
apart,  keeping  the  winter  rains  from  packing  it,  then  plow 
down  level  in  the  spring  {  I  have  the  land  planted  in  pear 
trees.  C.  P.  Tweedie. 

Hay  wards. 

The  cow  pea  has  been  tried  to  some  extent,  but 
possibly  not  as  fully  as  may  be  desirable.  Reports 
thus  far  indicate  that  it  does  not  make  satisfactory 
winter  growth  to  furnish  a  good  mass  of  foliage  for 
turning  under  as  early  in  the  spring  as  it  should  be 
done  in  this  State.  Near  the  coast  it  will  make  a 
fair  growth  in  the  spring  months  but  too  late  to  act 
well  when  plowed  under. 

As  for  ridging  adobe,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
more  you  can  plow  and  cultivate  such  heavy  clay  the 
better,  provided  you  put  in  your  tools  when  just  in 
the  right  condition  to  work,  and  nou  otherwise.  It 
does  not  appear  to  us,  however,  that  the  ridging 
would  be  worth  its  additional  cost  in  getting  the 
land  out  of  level  and  into  it  again.  It  would  be 
cheaper  and  nearly  as  good  in  results,  probably,  to 
plow  deeply  early  in  winter,  plow  again  early  in  the 
spring,  covering  in  all  the  natural  growth  of  clovers, 
etc.,  and  then  summer  cultivate  to  maintain  as 
nicely  pulverized  surface  as  possible.  A  dressing  of 
lime,  say  5U0  lbs.  to  the  acre  (if  it  can  be  had 
cheaply  enough),  if  put  on  the  spring-plowed  sur- 
face, will  act  beautifully  in  increasing  the  fertility  of 
the  surface.  In  Alameda  county  you  are  sure  of 
spring  showers  after  your  early  plowing  to  enable 
the  lime  to  act  well,  and  after  that  the  cultivator 
will  give  you  a  fine  tilth  even  on  pretty  tough  adobe. 
In  drier  parts  of  the  State  the  lime  should  be  applied 
earlier  in  the  winter. 


Latest  About  Foreign  Lemons. 

The  United  States  Department  of  State  has  made 
a  very  timely  and  interesting  publication  on  the 
lemon  in  the  Mediterranean  countries,  deriving  the 
information  from  consular  letters  written  in  August 
of  the  present  year.  Chas.  M.  Caughy,  consul  at 
Messma,  writes  that  the  shippers  and  growers  of 
that  district  agree  that  the  crop  of  both  lemons  and 
oranges  for  the  coming  season  will  be  slightly  less  in 
quantity,  but  very  probably  superior  in  quality  to 
that  of  last  season,  pi-ovided,  of  course,  that  the 
requisite  amount  of  rain  falls.  Upon  this  everything 
depends.    Should  this  occur  towards  the  latter  part 


of  this  month,  it  is  expected  that  the  first  shipments 
of  lemons  will  be  made  about  the  5th  of  October — 
about  two  weeks  earlier  than  usual — the  new  crop 
being  remarkably  far  advanced  in  development.  The 
anticipated  shortage  in  the  crop  is  on  account  of 
the  frosts  of  last  year,  which  seriously  affected  both 
the  lemon  and  orange  trees  in  the  mountain  districts. 
The  final  crop  of  the  present  season,  the  "  bastardi," 
which  will  be  gathered  about  the  20th  of  this  month, 
will  be  fully  as  abundant  and  equal  in  quality  to  that 
of  last  year. 

Mr.  Caughy  also  gives  an  interesting  table,  show- 
ing the  total  exports  from  Messina,  Palermo  and 
Catania  (practically  the  only  ports  from  which  green 
fruit  is  shipped)  to  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
This  table  is  compiled  from  chambers  of  commerce 
statistics,  and  is  reliable: 

TOTAL,  EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 
FROM  MESSINA,  CATANIA  AND  PALERMO  IN  1891-95. 


Oranges,  Lemoim. 

Month —                                           Boxei.  Boxes. 

October   47,766 

November  ,                           10,580  192,975 

December                                             57,871  195,658 

January                                              181,289  182,408 

February                                            237,872  166,2U 

March                                                 181,782  215,688 

April                                                       77,875  288,715 

April  (Canada)                                       31,263  64,749 

May                                                     45,516  272,326 

June                                                      7,749  242,772 

July                                                       1,031  106,449 

Totals  (exclusive  of  Canada)           801,575  1,910,971 


L.  H.  Bruehl,  consul  at  Catania,  gives  an  account 
of  Catauian  methods  and  the  feelings  of  the  growers 
with  reference  to  American  markets.  We  quote  the 
following:  At  present  there  is  nothing  (nor  will 
there  be  before  the  middle  of  September)  in  the  mar- 
ket or  upon  the  trees,  ripe  and  fit  for  shipment,  ex- 
cept the  remainder  of  the  "  Verdelli  "  lemons,  a  forced 
or  late  crop,  which  ripens  and  is  picked  day  by  day 
from  June,  throughout  July,  and  as  late  as  the  last 
of  August. 

The  fruit  is  greenish  (hence  its  name),  not  large, 
unless  left  longer  upon  the  trees,  but  hard  and  sound 
(except  covered  with  white  and  black  spots,  caused 
by  black  and  white  lice,  which,  however,  injure  only 
the  appearance  of  the  fruit  and  are  removed  before 
packing),  is  a  good  keeper  and  bears  shipping  well. 
At  present,  the  supply  being  nearly  exhausted,  it  is 
in  good  demand  and  brings  good  prices  here.  Offers 
of  fifty  lire  ($9.18)  per  thousand  upon  the  trees, 
have  been  refused.  The  expense  for  picking  over 
and  removing  the  louse  spots  adds  materially  to  the 
cost  of  the  fruit.  The  cleaning  is  done  by  women 
and  girls  by  means  of  small,  sharp-pointed  sticks 
and  brushes,  then  the  fruit  is  wrapped  in  tissue 
paper  and  boxed. 

Since  July  10th  no  lemons  have  been  shipped  to  the 
United  States,  for  the  reason  that  all  last  year,  with 
the  exception  of  last  shipment  heard  from,  the  prices 
received  were  so  low  as  to  cause  heavy  losses  to  the 
shippers  (one  man  is  said  to  have  lost  over  100,000 
francs),  yet  they  kept  on  shipping  (especially  when 
other  markets  became  somewhat  blocked),  hoping  for 
the  next  cargo  to  realize  enough  to  cover  losses  on 
previous  shipments;  the  more  so  when  the  telegrams 
stated  "  very  hot  weather." 

I  do  not  think  that  the  Catania  merchants  will 
continue  to  ship  as  many  oranges  and  lemons  to  the 
United  States  as  in  the  past,  unless  conditions 
should  materially  change.  They  are  thoroughly  dis- 
gusted with  the  American  trade.  The  Trieste  mar- 
ket is  more  satisfactory,  not  only  on  account  of  bet- 
ter prices  realized,  but  also  for  the  reason  that  the 
fruit  sent  there  does  not  have  to  be  so  carefully 
selected,  as  a  long  shipment  to  the  United  States 
necessitates;  hence  the  cost  of  the  fruit  sent  to 
Trieste  is  less  to  the  shipper. 


Fruit  Interests  of  Riverside  County. 


Report  of  the  Riverside  County  Board  of  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioners to  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture. 

The  magnitude  of  the  fruit-growing  interests  of 
this  county  is  best  arrived  at  by  a  study  of  the  fol- 
lowing figures:  The  assessor's  books  show  there 
are  113,307  acres  of  fruit  land  with  water  rights  in 
this  county.  This  land  is  assessed  at  $4,230,340, 
and  the  fruit  trees  growing  on  it  are  assessed  at 
$688,747.  When  we  consider  that  all  fruit  trees 
under  four  years  old  are  not  assessable,  and  that 
even  in  the  city  of  Riverside  more  than  one-half  the 
trees  are  in  this  category,  we  ca"n  form  some  concep- 
tion of  the  present  importance  and  future  greatness 
of  this  our  overshadowing  industry.  (The  values 
given  above  do  not  include  the  buildings  on  these 
lands  or  the  water  properties  or  pipe  lines,  ditches, 
canals,  dams,  etc.  If  all  these  were  included,  it 
would  show  that  fully  70  per  cent  of  the  assessed 
property  of  this  county  gets  its  value  from  this  one 
industry.) 

There  are  about  25,149  acres  devoted  to  horticul- 
ture in  the  county,  divided  as  follows:  Citrus  fruits, 
15,407  acres;  deciduous  fruits,  7286  acres;  grapes, 
1556  acres;  olives,  900  acres.  There  were  about 
4000  acres  newly  planted  the  present  year,  as  fol- 
lows: Citrus,  800  acres;  deciduous,  2900  acres;  olives, 
300  acres.  From  the  foregoing,  it  will  be  seen  that 
our  horticultural  possibilities  are  largely  untouched 


as  yet  and  that  a  very  few  years  at  most  will  see 
the  area  of  our  orchards  doubled. 

There  were  shipped  from  the  Riverside  valley  the 
past  season  837,147  boxes  of  oranges  and  about  70 
carloads  of  lemons;  and  from  South  Riverside,  44 
carloads  of  oranges  and  lemons,  making  a  grand 
total  of  871,347  boxes,  or  2904  carloads  of  300  boxes 
each.  The  total  of  the  crop  of  deciduous  fruits  for 
the  present  year  is  not  accessible  yet,  but  is  known 
to  far  exceed  any  foi-mer  crop  in  this  county. 

When  we  consider  that  not  to  exceed  one-third  of 
our  orchards  are  in  bearing,  and  not  over  one-fourth 
in  full  bearing,  it  can  be  seen  that  an  enormous  in- 
crease in  our  fruit  product  will  occur  in  the  very 
near  future. 

The  Horticultural  Commission  in  this  county  has 
always  been  generously  supported,  as  the  necessity 
of  fostering  and  protecting  this,  our  greatest  and 
most  profitable  business,  was  early  recognized.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  there  has  been  no  abatement  in 
the  work  of  fighting  all  kinds  of  insect  pests.  The 
work  of  inspection  is  so  systematized  as  to  contem- 
plate the  careful  examination  of  every  fruit  tree  in  the 
county  at  least  once  a  year,  and  oftener  if  necessary. 
Weekly,  and  in  many  cases  daily,  reports  are  made 
by  the  inspectors  to  the  commissioners,  and  the 
work  of  destroying  the  insect  pests  found  is  kept 
well  in  hand  and  no  trees  allowed  to  stand  infected 
and  jeopardize  others.  All  trees  found  to  have 
either  red  or  yellow  scale,  even  to  a  very  slight  ex- 
tent, are  fumigated  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas.  We 
have  had  uniformly  good  results  from  its  use.  In 
the  younger  citrus  groves  the  only  pests  we  find  are 
black  and  brown  scale.  Our  horticulturists,  as  a 
rule,  are  as  prompt  to  destroy  noxious  insects  as 
noxious  weeds,  regarding  their  destruction  as  of 
equal  importance.  The  past  two  seasons  seem  to 
have  been  especially  propitious  for  the  black  scale  in 
quite  a  number  of  the  citrus  groves  of  Riverside.  In 
addition  to  these  pests  we  had  an  unaccountable 
number  of  aphis,  and  the  combined  work  of  both  in- 
sects resulted  in  many  of  our  oranges  being  smutted. 
This  fact  called  attention  very  forcibly  to  the  black 
scale  pest  and  what  to  do  with  it. 

The  good  record  the  Rhizoliian  vintnilis  has  made 
in  Santa  Barbara  county  has  influenced  our  growers 
to  colonize  with  them  to  some  extent,  but  as  their 
work  was  not,  at  that  time,  very  discernible  in  our 
groves,  and  as  the  value  of  the  parasites  was  ques- 
tioned, we  deemed  best  to  investigate  before  going 
further.  Accordingly  in  May  last  Mr.  Van  Kirk, 
chairman  of  the  board,  went  to  Ventura  and  Santa 
Barbara  counties  for  that  purpose.  Upon  his  re- 
turn and  favorable  report  we  began  the  importation 
of  these  parasites,  and  during  the  summer  about 
100,000  of  the  beetles  have  been  liberated  in  our 
groves.  Recently  they  have  become  sufficiently 
plentiful  in  some  orchards  as  to  bo  quite  easily 
found,  and  several  orchards  that  had  been  badly  in- 
fested with  black  scale  are  showing  a  very  marked 
improvement  in  appearance.  We  are  encouraged 
by  what  we  have  seen  to  hope  for  valuable  assist- 
ance from  these  parasites,  but  all  orchardists,  who 
are  not  willing  to  wait  for  results  from  the  rhizobius, 
we  urge  to  spray  their  trees,  hoping  thereby  to  keep 
the  pests  in  check  till  the  parasites  demonstrate 
their  value. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  horticulture  in  this 
county  is  on  a  better  basis  than  ever  before,  and 
with  the  success  of  the  co-operative  marketing  of 
fruit  its  future  is  brighter  than  ever  before. 

Felix  G.  Havens,  Secretary. 

Riverside,  Cal.,  Oct.  5,  1895. 


THE  APIARY. 


starting  an  Apiary  in  California. 

Dr.  E.  Gallup  of  Santa  Ana  writes  the  Bee  ./oamal 
some  advice  about  starting  beekeeping  in  California 
which  may  contain  pertinent  suggestions  not  only  to 
intending  settlers  but  to  some  old  settlers  who  may 
like  to  produce  their  own  sweets.  Dr.  Gallup 
writes : 

Many  Eastern  correspondents  ask  me  about  start- 
ing an  apiary  in  California.  In  the  first  place,  you 
want  to  select  the  locality,  and  in  many  cases  it 
costs  considerable  labor  to  make  your  road,  but  in 
other  localities  the  labor  would  be  but  a  trifle.  You 
can  purchase  your  bees  in  movable-comb  hives  for 
from  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  colony;  or,  if  you  take  one 
season,  you  can  gather  up  your  colonies  for  a  trifle, 
or  get  a  small  start,  and  then  make  your  bees,  as 
the  climate  is  such  that  one  can  increase  very  rapidly 
in  the  valleys,  as  you  have  from  the  middle  of  March 
to  the  middle  of  October  to  do  it  in — seven  months. 

In  the  mountains  or  foothills  you  want  an  extract- 
ing house.  Some  use  a  cloth  tent  at  first,  but  a 
house  of  rough  lumber  and  redwood  "  shakes  "  can 
be  built  very  cheaply,  and  one  can  live  in  the  cheap- 
est kind  of  a  house,  or  can  live  in  a  canvas  tent  the 
entire  year,  as  many  have  done  until  they  get  a 
start. 

Of  course  you  want  an  extractor,  also  a  sun  wax- 
extractor  to  melt  the  cappings,  pieces  of  combs,  old 
combs,  etc.  Then  you  want  to  preserve  all  spare 
combs  from  the  moths.    To  start  with,  you  can  dig 
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a  square  hole  in  the  fjround  large  enough  to  hold  the 
supers  with  the  surplus  combs — not  in  the  hole,  but 
over  it.  Place  some  scantlings  over  the  hole,  and 
pile  up  the  supers  containing  the  combs,  side  by 
side,  and  six  or  eight  supers  high;  put  covers  on  top, 
and  over  the  whole  place  a  canvas  to  keep  in  the 
smoke.  Bank  up  tight  all  around  the  bottom  supers. 
Dig  a  small  trench  three  or  four  feet  long  out  from 
this  square  hole,  and  cover  with  a  strip  of  old  tin  or 
sheet  iron.  This  trench  is  to  put  the  burning  sul- 
phur in.  Melt  the  sulphur  in  some  old  kettle,  and 
when  melted  saturate  old  cotton  rags  with  the 
melted  sulphur,  and  when  cool  keep  a  lot  on  hand 
ready  for  use  at  any  time.  Then  all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  set  fire  to  some  of  those  sulphured  rags,  and 
place  them  in  the  trench,  and  cover  it  up,  and  it  is  a 
very  short  job  to  fumigate  the  combs  as  often  as  re- 
quired. It  is  poor  policy  to  allow  the  moths  to  de- 
stroy combs. 

Now  I  have  told  you  how  a  poor  man  with  little 
means  can  start  an  apiary.  If  one  has  the  means, 
he  can  build  a  small,  tight  fumigating  house  to  hang 
the  combs  in,  and  then  he  has  it  on  hand  at  all 
times.  When  we  have  good  seasons  right  along  in 
succession,  the  bees  take  care  of  their  own  combs, 
but  when  we  have  a  season  like  the  season  of  1894, 
and  lots  of  our  bees  die,  or  we  have  spare  combs 
that  we  do  not  use  for  any  cause,  then  it  pays  to 
preserve  them,  as  with  the  ready-made  combs  one 
can,  if  he  knows  how,  build  up  his  apiary  in  short 
order,  and  have  the  bees  on  hand  and  ready  for 
storing  by  the  time  the  harvest  commences  in  this 
glorious  climate. 

If  bees  are  cared  for  as  they  should  be.  there  need 
be  but  very  little  loss.  Understand,  we  do  not  have 
to  prepare  our  bees  for  winter,  as  those  in  the  East 
do.  We  can  set  down  a  hive  where  we  want  it,  and 
there  it  stands  year  in  and  year  out. 

Now,  do  not  take  my  word  for  anything,  but  come 
and  see  for  yourself.  I  know  many  a  poor  man  that 
came  here,  all  broken  down  in  health,  went  into  the 
mountains  and  started  a  bee  ranch  in  the  most 
primitive  manner,  and  came  out  all  right,  with  ex- 
cellent health,  and  independent.  Neither  do  I  wish 
to  advise  any  one.  but  1  am  trying  to  give  facts  as  1 
see  them.  1  have  been  in  this  State  over  fifteen 
years,  and  I  confess  that  I  am  enthusiastic  over  our 
countr^f  and  climate. 


October  19,  1895. 


Food  Values 


California 
stuffs. 


Hays  and  Mill- 


Hy  M.  E.  Jaffa,  Instructor  Agricultural  Laboratory,  University  of 
California,  at  the  recent  Dairymen's  Convention. 


Beekeeping  in  Oregon  and  Washington. 


T.  E.  Hussell  of  Florence,  Ore.,  writes  of  his  ex- 
perience to  the  Ami  riciiii  Bee  Jiinriiiil :  Years  since 
I  used  to  hunt  wild  bees  in  the  caves  in  California, 
principally  for  the  ten  dollars  a  colony  I  got  for 
them,  and  on  the  large  cave  or  seam  rock  near  Los 
Angeles  I've  used  many  pounds  of  powder,  and  from 
it  I  got  countless  pounds  of  honey,  where  I  had  to 
swing  over  the  cliff  by  a  rope,  then  let  down  100  feet 
to  reach  them. 

I  know  many  would  frown  to  visit  some  beekeep- 
ers here.  Some  have  as  high  as  150  colonies,  many 
20  to  50,  and  they  nearly  all  use  sulphur  in  the  fall, 
and  kill  the  colonies  to  rob  them,  because  they  only 
use  a  one-chamber  hive,  with  no  frames,  and  many 
of  them  put  honey,  comb  and  all  into  a  barrel  and 
chop  it  up.  Imagine  the  mess  !  Of  course,  it  is  not 
salable,  and  what  is  not  consumed  by  the  familv  is 
usually  fed  to  the  hogs.  They  laugh  at  me  when  I 
try  to  tell  them  of  other  ways.  Being  somewhat  iso- 
lated they  have  to  ship  by  vessels,  and  that  at  rare 
intervals;  and  the  people  being  poor  I  suppose  has 
something  to  do  with  their  ways  of  ignorance.  Prob- 
ably there  are  800  colonies  of  bees  in  a  range  of  five 
by  twenty  miles,  and  not  a  thousand  pounds  of 
honey  shipped.  From  May  1  to  the  last  of  Septem- 
ber the  bees  never  cease  to  work,  and  are  supplied 
v?ith  some  kind  of  bloom  by  nature.  There  is  little 
honey  dew  here,  and  a  failure  of  crop  has  not  been 
known. 

F.  M.  Little  of  Junction  City,  Wash.,  also  has  in- 
teresting statements.  He  says  :  I  have  been  keep- 
ing my  bees  at  Port  Townsend,  which  is  on  a 
peninsula,  but  the  pasturage  was  too  limited,  and 
we  had  many  windy  days,  so  I  moved  my  apiarv, 
consisting  of  30  colonies,  to  my  present  location.  In 
the  spring,  during  the  latter  part  of  Aoril  and 
through  May,  bee  forage  consists  principally  of  wil- 
maple,  fruit  bloom  and  the  various  wild  vines 
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and  bushes,  some  of  which  are  the  salmon  berry, 

wild  i-aspberry,  wild  huckleberry  (which  is  red  here)|  ,   ,   „    ,   ,   ,   ,. 

blackberries  and  the  Oregon  grape,  which  is  a  little!  '  These  ingredients  are  identical  with  those  found  in 


With  the  advent  of  the  new  and  improved  machin- 
ery and  the  general  advance  made  in  dairying  in  this 
State,  there  must  come  a  better,  fuller  and  more 
rational  understanding  of  the  feeding  of  cattle.  The 
question  for  the  dairyman  is  what  to  feed  and  how 
much;  and  the  question  cannot  be  answered  until  we 
have  a  thorough  grasp  of  the  entire  subject,  includ- 
ing a  complete  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  the 
several  foods,  the  amount  of  their  different  nutrients 
and  the  available  proportion  or  digestible  part  of 
each. 

In  considering  the  loss  to  the  animal  from  the  un- 
digested portions  of  the  food  that  pass  from  the 
body,  we  must  not  overlook  the  value  of  the  manure 
as  a  fertilizer.  In  many  districts  this  has  been 
found  to  be  about  equal  to  one- third  of  the  original 
cost  of  the  fodder. 

Feeding  Standarih. — Germany  was  the  first  coun- 
try to  inaugurate  experiments  with  a  view  to  scien- 
tific and  economical  feeding.  In  our  own  country. 
Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater  may  be  considei-ed  as  one  of 
the  pioneers  in  this  great  movement. 

The  standards  adopted  by  the  Germans  are  the 
ones  which  are  mainly  in  use  all  over  the  liastern 
States,  and  we  hope  soon  to  see  a  similar  state  of 
affairs  on  the  Pacific  coast.  But  owing  to  the  great 
differences  in  climate  and  harvesting  conditions,  be- 
tween California  on  the  one  hand  and  the  East  and 
Europe  on  the  other,  it  becomes  imperative  for  us  to 
make  complete  investigations  of  all  the  different 
food  materials  as  they  exist  Ju  re,  in  order  that  we 
may  proceed  intelligently  with  the  making  up  of 
rations.  While  chemical  analysis  and  investigation 
can  do  and  have  done  much  toward  helping  and  guid- 
ing the  farmer  and  dairyman,  they  cannot  at  the 
present  time  accomplish  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Grave  errors  may  arise  by  following  too  closely  the 
standards  and  rations  set  down  by  chemical  research 
alone,  without  taking  into  account  the  local  circum- 
stances and  the  individual  needs  of  the  animals,  as 
well  as  the  variation  of  the  feeding  stuffs  themselves; 
yet,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  the 
substance  fed,  the  farmer  is  not  only  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  food,  but  is  also 
ignorant  of  the  actual  amounts  necessary,  thus  at 
times  wasting  considerable  and  valuable  material. 
Before  going  on  to  the  foods,  it  might  not  be  out  of 
place  to  give  a  hasty  review  of  the  body  itself,  and 
consider  the  relations  of  the  different  parts  to  each 
other. 

The  Auhiui}  Body  is  composed  in  the  main  of  four 
classes  of  substances — water,  mineral  ingredients, 
fats  and  nitrogenous  substances. 

Naturally,  no  two  animals  will  be  found  with  the 
same  proportions  of  these  ingredients.  The  age, 
environment  and  nature  of  the  work  done  by  the 
animal  determining  in  detail  the  composition  of  its 
body. 

The  water  forms  the  chief  part  of  the  animal,  con- 
stituting from  about  40  to  60  per  cent  of  its  weight. 
The  mineral  matters  comprise  from  2  to  5  per  cent, 
and  are  found  chiefly  in  the  bones,  teeth,  etc.  The 
remaining  constituents  vary  greatly,  and  depend  on 
the  condition,  etc.,  of  the  animal.  The  fat  seldom 
falls  below  6  per  cent  or  rises  above  30  per  cent.- 

Nitrogenous  materials  (called  protein)  are  those 
which  contain  nitrogen,  and  consist  of  the  lean  meat, 
muscle,  gelatinous  part  of  the  bones  and  tendons, 
the  brain,  nerves  and  internal  organs.  In  fact,  all 
the  working  machinery  of  the  body  is  largely  com- 
posed of  protein,  thus  showing  the  importance  of  the 
ingredient. 

Another  name  for  nitrogenous  compounds  is  albu- 
minoids, which  contain  about  one-sixth  of  their 
weight  of  nitrogen. 

Keeping  these  facts  in  mind,  let  us  now  turn  to  the 
consideration  of  the  materials  used  in  maintaining 
the  body. 

Nature  and  Objects  of  Fund. — Foods  are  also  made 
up  of  four  main  classes  of  substances,  viz.,  water, 
mineral  ingredients,  nitrogenous  and  non-nitroge- 
nous (including  the  fats,  sugars,  starches,  etc.) 


mg,  there  is  a  consumption  of  food  in  producing  heat 
necessary  for  the  warmth  of  the  body,  etc.  Hence 
we  might  summarize  the  objects  of  food  when  intro- 
duced in  the  animal  body,  as  follows: 

1.  To  form  tissues  and  fluids  of  the  body. 

2.  To  repair  wastes  of  the  tissues. 

3.  To  be  consumed  in  the  body,  producing  heat  to 
keep  it  warm  or  energy  (mu.scular  or  otherwise,  nec- 
essary for  the  performance  of  work. 

4.  To  be  stored  for  future  use. 
These  objects  are  all  attained 

nutritive  parts  or  ingredients  of 
termed  nutrients. 


bv 
the 


means  of  the 
food  usual  Iv 


bushy  plant  growing  about  six  to  eight  inches  high 
and  has  needle-pointed  leaves. 

Our  main  crop  of  honey  is  obtained  from  the  white 
clover,  with  which  every  roadside  and  pasture  and 
orchard  is  covered,  and  which  grows  everywhere 
where  it  can  get  a  hold  ;  in  fact,  this  whole  country 
seems  to  be  especially  adapted  to  its  vigorous  growth. 
The  clover  begins  to  yield  about  July  1  and  until 
about  the  middle  of  September,  although  this  year  it 
did  not  yield  quite  as  well  as  usual,  as  the  season 
has  been  very  dry;  and  since  August  1  the  forest 
fires  have  been  raging  so  that  some  days  the  bees 
could  not  work  very  well.  Still,  I  have  some  colonies 
that  have  swarmed,  and  the  old  colony  has  already 
stored  48  pounds  of  surplus— not  so  bad.  after  all. 


the  body,  with  the  exception  of  starch  and  sugar, 
which  are  not  found  as  such  in  a  healthy  animal. 

We  thus  have  seen  that  the  body  and  the  foods 
contain  the  same  elements.  The  next  step  is  to  as- 
certain the  objects  of  the  foods  and  their  various 
offices. 

W^e  all  know  that  the  growing  animal  must  make 
tissue  and  bone,  etc.,  to  keep  up  the  growth,  also 
that  the  tissues  of  the  bodj-are  continually  breaking 
down  and  being  consumed,  and  that  to  keep  the  ani- 
mal in  a  vigorous,  healthy  condition  there  must  be  a 
constant  supply  of  new  material.  If  the  animal  is 
working  hard,  there  must  be  a  certain  amount  of 
muscular  tissue  used  up  which  must  be  replaced, 
and  even  when  the  animal  is  in  the  barn  doing  noth- 


Nuiritive  Jiigreilietits  of  the  Food.— The  nutrients  are 
protein  or  nitrogenous  matter,  often  termed  albu- 
minoids or  flesh  formers— fat,  carbohydrates  (com- 
prising all  the  sugar  and  starch),  and  mineral  sub- 
stances or  ash. 

It  will  be  best  now  to  explain  more  fully  the  mean- 
ings of  these  terms  and  the  use  made  of  these  iQ</re- 
dients  when  introduced  into  the  body,  " 

/•/•o/c/'h.— Derived  from  the  Greek,  signifying  to 
take  first  place,  contains  all  the  nitrogenous  com- 
pounds of  the  food.  It  is  the  only  ingredient  con- 
taining nitrogen,  and  consists  of  such  matters  as  the 
white  of  egg,  casein  of  milk,  myosin  of  lean  meat, 
gluten  of  wheat,  the  gelatinous  parts  of  the  bones 
and  tendons,  etc. 

The  proteids  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
animal  body,  as  they  are  its  only  sources  of  nitrogen. 
The- nitrogenous  ingredients  of  the  blood,  bone,  hair, 
muscle,  skin,  tendons,  etc.,  are  all  derived  from  the 
protein,  for,  as  far  as  it  is  known,  no  albuminoid  or 
protein  matter  is  found  in  the  body  except  by  the 
transformation  of  similar  bodies  presented  to  it 
from  e.xternal  sources. 

The  protein  can  be  changed  into  fats,  and  thu8 
may  serve  as  fuel  for  the  body,  but  fits  cannot  re- 
place protein. 

Because  the  protein  compounds  can  serve  as  fuel, 
and  in  certain  cases  take  the  place  of  fats  and  car- 
bohydrates, it  would  be  extremely  unwise  and  un- 
economic to  use  them,  as  it  would  always  be  done  at 
a  far  greater  cost. 

Flit.— The  term  fat  includes  the  butter  of  milk,  the 
fat  of  meats,  oil  of  seeds,  wax  of  plants,  etc.  It  is 
determined  by  treating  the  perfectly  dried  sub- 
stance with  ether,  the  extract  thus  resulting  being 
designated  as  "  crude  fat."  As  might  be  supposed, 
these  ether  extracts  have  different  nutritive  values— 
the  fat  from  the  green  fodder  being  of  less  value 
than  that  from  the  meals  and  seeds.  Some  authori- 
ties, in  estimating  the  nutritive  effect  of  food,  give 
to  all  the  crude  fats  the  same  significance.  The  use 
of  fill  is  mainly  as  a  fuel  supply  to  the  animal  body, 
although  it  may  form  fatty  tissue  but  not  nmscli.' 

C'<u/johi/dr<ites.  —  The    carbohydrates,  commonly 
called  "  Nitrogen  free  Extract,"  on  account  of  their 
containing  no  nitrogen,  are  starch,  sugars,  gums 
and  woody  fiber  ;  the  latter,  in  the  statement  of  the 
analyses  of  cattle  foods,  is  reported  separately,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  above  are,  in  order  to  conform 
to  the  general  usage,  classed  together  under  the 
head  of  "  Nitrogen  free  Extract.  '    The  gums  play 
only  a  secondary  part  as  regards  the  nutritive  value 
of  food.    The  carbohydrates  are  first  changed  into 
fat,  and  then  used  as  fuel  to  produce  heat  and  force 
or  energy.    Although  it  must  be  remembered,  for 
the  purpose  of  heat,  fat  is  worth  2.5  times  as  much 
as  carbohydrates — that  is,  1  It),  of  fat  is  equivalent, 
when  used  as  fuel,  to  2*  H>s.  of  starch  or  sugar. 
When  there  is  a  deficient  amount  of  these  elements 
in  the  food  given,  the  fat  of  the  animal  is  drawn 
upon  to  maintain  the  normal  functions  of  the  body 
and  to  keej)  the  machinery  running.    If  this  con- 
tinues for  any  length  of  time,  or  if  there  is  only  a 
small  amount  of  surplus  fat  stored  up  in  the  body, 
the  protein  is  then  drawn  upon  and  converted  into 
fat  for  fuel.    Thus  we  see  that  by  feeding  these  ele- 
ments in  proper  proportion  we  protect  not  only  the 
fat  of  the  body,  but  indirectly,  and  most  important, 
the  muscles  and  blood  of  the  animal. 

The  Ash  or  Minenil  Matter. — The  ash  or  mineral 
matter  of  the  food  consists  chiefly  of  lime,  pot- 
ash and  phosphoric  acid,  with  varying  amounts 
of  sodium,  magnesia,  iron,  sulphuric  acid,  chlo- 
rine, silica,  etc.  These  ingredients  have  im- 
portant functions  to  perform  in  the  animal  body, 
such  as  the  formation  of  bones,  etc.  These  are 
generally  omitted  when  estimating  food  values,  not 
because  they  are  of  no  importance,  but  for  the  rea- 
son that  nearly  all  food,  no  matter  of  what  descrip- 
tion, contains  a  sufficient  supply  of  mineral  matter. 
When  investigating  the  amount  of  ingredients  with- 
drawn from  the  soil  by  the  crops  from  which  the 
foods  are  derived,  the  ash  or  mineral  contents  is  the 
all-important  part. 

DlijestlbHitji  of  Foods. — As  we  are  now  familiar 
with  the  terms  used  in  food  analysis,  and  the  use  of 
each  ingredient  when  introduced  into  the  body,  we 
can  proceed  intelligently  to  the  next  step,  which  is 
to  consider  the  digestibility  of  the  different  feeding 
stuffs. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  food  material 
alone  is  not  of  much  value  to  the  farmer  if  he  does 
not  know  how  much  of  each  nutrient  of  the  feeding 
stuff  in  question  is  digestible.  In  all  foods  there  is 
always  a  certain  portion  of  each  nutrient,  whether 
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it  be  protein,  fat  or  carbohydrate,  which  is  not 
digested  or  assimilated,  but  passes  through  the 
body,  and,  as  previously  stated,  is  valuable  only  as 
manure.  In  order  to  ascertain  how  much  of  the 
food  is  not  digested,  the  food  is  weighed  and  ana- 
lyzed before  consumption,  and  the  weight  and  com- 
position of  the  animal  excrement  is  also  determined. 
The  difference  between  the  two  analyses  is  taken  as 
the  quantity  digested.  The  results  so  obtained  are 
termed  digestion  coefficients,  and  are  only  approxi- 
mate, but,  in  the  present  state  of  such  researches, 
the  best  data  available. 

For  each  food  material  the  digestion  coefficient 
may  vary  considerably,  the  more  concentrated  the 
food  the  higher  the  coefficient.  For  instance,  while 
about  56%  of  the  protein  is  digestible  in  oat  hay, 
78%  is  the  figure  for  wheat  middlings  or  bran,  and 
88%  in  some  of  the  beans  and  peas. 

Nutritive  Ratio. — This  ratio  is  the  proportion  be- 
tween the  digestible  protein,  or  nitrogenous  matter 
of  the  food,  and  the  non-nitrogenous  part,  or  the 
fats  and  carbohydrates.  In  determining  this  ratio 
the  figure  denoting  the  amount  of  digestible  fat  is 
multiplied  2,1,  because  it  has  been  ascertained  by 
experiment  that  about  2^  times  as  much  heat  is  sup- 
plied by  a  pound  of  fat  as  by  the  same  quantity  of 
carbohydrates.  A  ratio  is  narrow  when  the  amount 
of  protein  to  that  of  carbohydrates  and  fat  is  small, 
as  1;12  or  1:4  or  5.  A  ratio  is  wide  when  the  reverse 
is  the  case,  as  1:8,  1:10  or  1:12,  etc.  A  narrow  ratio 
is  a  nitrogenous  one,  while  a  wide  one  is  termed  car- 
bonaceous. 

Fefding  Standards  and  Rations. — After  having  ob- 
tained the  composition  of  the  feeding  stuffs  and 
their  digestible  coefficients,  the  next  step  is  to  know 
iust  how  much  the  animals  require  per  day  to  keep 
them  in  a  normal  and  healthy  condition.  These 
amounts  are  called  rations.  As  might  be  supposed, 
this  differs  with  the  purpose  for  which  the  animal  is 
kept,  whether  it  is  growing,  being  fattened,  used 
for  work  or  making  milk.  A  horse  that  is  woi'king 
hard  all  day  in  the  plow  certainly  requires  more  food 
than  one  who  is  doing  nothing  at  all,  although  even 
in  that  case  the  animal  needs  some  of  each  of  the 
nutrients  in  order  to  perform  the  functions  of  the 
body.  As  stated  by  Prof.  Allen,  "  The  cow  requires 
not  only  materials  for  her  maintenance,  but  must 
also  have  protein,  fat  and  carbohydrates  to  make 
milk  from.  The  milk  contains  water,  fat,  protein 
(casein  or  curd),  sugar  and  ash,  and  these  are  all 
made  from  the  constituents  of  the  food.  If  insuffi- 
cient protein,  fat  and  carbohydrates  are  contained 
in  the  food  given  her,  the  cow  supplies  the  defi- 
ciency for  a  time  by  drawing  on  her  own  body,  and 
gradually  shrinks  in  quantity  and  quality  of  milk,  or 
both.  The  stingy  feeder  cheats  himself  as  well  as 
the  cow.  She  suffers  from  hunger,  although  her 
belly  is  full  of  swale  hay,  but  she  also  becomes  poor 
and  does  not  yield  the  milk  and  butter  she  should. 

Her  milk  glands  are  a  wonderful  machine,  but  they 
cannot  make  milk  casein  out  of  carbohydrates  in 
coarse,  unappetizing,  indigestible  swale  hay  or  saw- 
dust, any  more  than  the  farmer  himself  can  make 
butter  from  skim  milk.  She  must  not  only  have  a 
generous  supply  of  good  food,  but  it  must  contain  a 
sufficient  amount  of  the  nutrients  needed  for  making 
milk.  Until  this  fact  is  understood  and  appreciated, 
successful,  profitable  dairying  is  out  of  the  question. 
The  cow  must  be  regarded  as  a  living  machine.  She 
takes  the  raw  materials  given  her  in  the  form  of  food 
and  works  them  over  into  milk.  If  the  supply  of 
proper  materials  is  small,  the  output  will  be  small. 
The  cow  that  will  not  repay  generous  feeding  should 
be  disposed  of  at  once,  and  one  bought  that  will. 
There  are  certain  inbred  chnracteri.'sfics  which  even 
liberal  feeding  cannot  overcome. 

The  standards  commonly  in  use  in  this  country  are 
the  ones  set  down  by  the  G-erman  investigators  in 
this  subject,  notably  Dr.  E.  Wolff,  who  gives  for  a 
milch  cow  and  horse  the  following  rations: 

Cow. 
total  dry  matter, 
protein, 
carbohydrates, 
fat, 

nutritive  ratio, 

Besides  the  necessary  amount  of  nutrients,  the 
food  must  have  a  certain  bulk,  furnished  by  the 
coarse  fodder,  which  helps  digestion  and  tends  to 
keep  the  animal  satisfied  and  healthy.  The  measure 
of  the  bulk  is  the  amount  of  dry  matter  or  organic 
matter  in  the  ration,  as  shown  by  the  figures  24  in 
the  ration  just  quoted.  Of  course  this  may  vary 
without  any  serious  results.  The  kind  of  food  a 
dairyman  will  feed  depends  on  what  is  the  main  crop 
or  by-product  in  his  section,  how  near  he  is  to  mar- 
ket and  the  cost  of  the  differept  concentrated  foods 
at  his  command. 

Calculating  Rations.— From  the  figures  just  given, 
a  ration  can  be  calculated  by  having  the  analysis  be- 
fore one,  but  such  calculations  can  be  much  simplified 
by  using  what  is  termed  the  "fuel  value"  of  the 
food,  which  is  measured  in  calories.  (A  calorie  being 
the  amount  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  a  kilo  of 
water,  one  degree  C,  or  one  pound  of  water,  four 
degrees  F.)  It  has  been  found  by  careful  and  ex- 
tended experiments  that  in 

1  lb.  protein  there  are  1860 calories. 

1  lb.  fat  there  are  1220 

1  lb.  carbohydrates  there  are  1860 

Hence  in  j  J,,  lb.  fat  there  are  42.2  calories.  When 


Yhn  lb.  fat  is  consumed,  whether  it  be  fat  of  the  food 
or  body  fat,  it  will,  if  its  energy  be  transformed  into 
heat,  yield  enough  to  warm  42.2  kilos  water  1°  C, 
or  42.2  lbs.  4°  F. 

The  fuel  value  of  protein  and  carbohydrates  has 
been  ascertained,  after  searching  investigation,  to 
be  the  same,  and  less  than  one-half  that  of  fat,  as 
shown  by  the  figures  just  given. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  fat  and  carbohydrates 
can  replace  each  other  to  some  extent  in  any  ra- 
tion— that  is,  one  may  be  increased  and  the  other 
diminished,  provided  the  sum  of  the  calories  remains 
constant.  The  amount  of  protein  necessary  and  also 
the  fuel  value  or  sum  of  the  calories  being  known, 
then  the  calculation  of  the  ration  becomes  somewhat 


easy. 

Wolff's  standard  for  a  dairy  cow  is:  Total  dry 
matter,  24  lbs.;  2.50  lbs.  protein;  12.5  lbs.  carbo- 
hydrates; .40  lbs.  fat;  29,590  calories. 

Such  a  ration  is  said  to  be  balanced.  When  there 
is  too  much  protein  for  the  remaining  ingredients,  it 
is  said  to  be  unbalanced. 

To  illustrate  the  above,  suppose  we  have  to  calcu- 
late a  ration  from  alfalfa  and  oat  hay  and  wheat 
bran.    Let  us  try  with: 


(1)  'J'o/al  Dri/ 

Matter. 

10  lbs.  alfalfa   8.8 

lb  lbs.  oat   13.5 

5  lbs.  wheat  bran   4.4 


Protein. 
1.06 
.70 
..53 

2.28 


Totals   26.7 

This  ration,  while  being  about 


12.79 


Fiifl 
Vnlne. 

9,noo 

14,2.35 
5,7.55 

29,890 


right  as  far  as  the 
carbohydrates  and  fuel  value  ai-e  concerned,  is  low  in 
protein.    To  remedy  this,  suppose  we  take: 


(2)  .  Total  Dry 

Matter. 

15  lbs.  alfalfa   13.2 

10  lbs.  oat   9.0 

5  lbs.  bran   4.4 


Protein.  C'arbiili. 


Totals   26.6 

This  makes  a  ration 
standai'd. 


1.59 

5.97 

.18 

.47 

4.35 

.13 

.52 

2.27 

.13 

2.58 

12.57 

.44 

30,145 

almost  identical  with  Wolff's 


(3) 

Total  Dni 

Fuel 

Matter. 

Protein. 

Carlioli. 

Fat. 

Value. 

10  lbs.  alfalfa  

  8.8 

1.06 

3.99 

.12 

9.900 

.70 

6.53 

.19 

14,235 

  2.6 

.31 

1.37 

.09 

3,453 

  2.7 

.27 

1.92 

.03 

4,117 

  27  6 

2.34 

13.81 

.43 

31,735 

This  ration  is  too  high  in  carbohydrates  and  low 
in  protein,  not  as  good  as  No.  2,  and  is  somewhat 
more  costly. 

We  are  able  by  means  of  the  table  before  us  to 
calculate  many  different  rations. 


TABLE  SHOWING  AMOUNT  OF  DIGESTIBLE  DRY  MATTER 
IN  DIFFERENT  WEIGHTS  OF  FEEDING  STUFFS. 


Green  Fodder. 
Lathyrus    Sylvestris  f 
(Flat  Pea)  1 


Hays. 
Lathyrus  Sylvestris. 


Oat,  1st  quality. 


24  lbs. 
2.5  • 
12.5  ' 
.40- 
1:5.4 


Horse. 

23 

2.3 

12.5 
.80 
1:6.0 


Oat,  2nd  quality. 


Allalfa, 


Bur  Clover. 


Wheat  Hay. 


Wild  Hay  (Eleocharis  f 
Palustris)  \ 

Wild   Hay    ( Atropis  J 
Californica)   | 

Miscellaneous. 


Wheat  (grain) . 


Wheat  Bran. 


Wheat  Middlings. 


Wheat  Screenings . 


Linseed  Meal 
process)  


(old_ 


Weight,  lbs  .  . 

Dry  Matter, 

Total  Protein, 
lbs  

O 

:  o 

.  Cf 

■  «( 
:  p- 
. 

■  S3 
.  r* 

■  O 
;  M 

» 

Fuel  Value, 
calories  

10 

2.14 

62 

1.42 

.10 

4,220 

2,000 

428.40 

124.60 

284.20 

19.60 

844,000 

10 

5.37 

1.35 

3.60 

.24 

10,700 

2,000 

K074.00 

306,40 

720.00 

48.20 

2,140,000 

10 

4.96 

.47 

4.35 

.13 

9,540 

2,000 

992.20 

94.80 

870.60 

26.80 

1,908,000 

10 

4.98 

.37 

4.50 

.10 

9,490 

2,000 

995.20 

74.80 

900.40 

20.00 

1,898,000 

10 

,5.17 

1.06 

3.99 

.12 

9,900 

2,000 

1,033.60 

211.60 

797.40 

24.60 

1,980,000 

10 

4.69 

.60 

3.97 

.13 

9,420 

2,000 

939.40 

119.80 

793.60 

25.80 

1,884,000 

10 

3.09 

.30 

4.72 

.07 

9,630 

2,000 

1,017.20 

59  80 

943.40 

14.00 

1,926,000 

10 

4.70 

.29 

4.31 

.11 

9,000 

2,000 

940.80 

57.80 

861.80 

21.20 

1,800,000 

10 

4.74 

.26 

4.39 

.08 

9,010 

2,000 

948.40 

53.00 

879.40 

16  00 

1,802,000 

2 

1.48 

.18 

i 

1.28 

.02 

2,798 

10 

7.41 

.91 

6.42 

.09 

13,990 

2,000 

1,482.20 

181.00 

1,238.60 

17.40 

2,798,000 

1.17 

.20 

.91 

.05 

2,302 

IC 

5.8b 

1.04 

4.55 

.26 

11,510 

2,00C 

1,172.40 

209.60 

911.20 

51.60 

2,302,000 

s 

1.2E 

.22 

.97 

OE 

2,524 

IC 

6.2E 

lis 

4.8f 

.28 

12,620 

2,oa 

1,254.4C 

225. 2C 

972.4C 

56. 8C 

2,.52),y00 

i.r 

K 

)  i.o; 

i  .0.' 

!  2,246 

li 

)  5.8E 

.54 

5.1' 

IE 

>  11,2.30 

2,00( 

)  1,170.4( 

)  107. 2( 

)  1,033.« 

)  29. 4( 

)  2,246,(KX) 

!  I.3( 

)  .45 

)  .4! 

i  .3; 

!  3,.340 

)  6.5 

2.4' 

1  2.4( 

)  1.6' 

1  16,700 

2,000'  1,302.0( 

)  487. 8( 

)  480.41 

J333.8( 

J  3,310,000 

tion  made  in  the  table  of 

"total 

fornia  foods,  as  far  as  analyzed,  are  equal  in  quality 
and  nutritive  value  to*  similar  feeding  stuffs  pro- 
duced elsewhere. 

With  reference  to  the  hays,  Lathyrus  Sylvestris  is 
the  richest  of  all  in  nutritive  effect,  especially  in 
protein. 

Wheat  and  the  wild  hays  contain  about  one-fifth, 
oat  a  little  more  than  one-quarter,  bur  clover  one- 
half,  and  alfalfa  not  quite  two-thirds  the  amount 
found  in  Lathyrus,  whose  fat  percentage  is  double 
that  of  either  the  other  hays.  The  fuel  value  of  the 
different  hays  show  considerable  variations,  the 
lowest,  as  might  have  been  expected,  being  shown 
by  the  wild  hays.  It  must  not  be  lost  sight  of, 
though,  that  oat  or  bur  clover  are  adapted  to  a 
more  varied  soil  and  climate  than  is  Lathyrus  or 
alfalfa.  The  latter  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  hays 
we  have,  producing  heavy  crops  of  great  nutritive 
value. 

Bur  clover  hay,  while  being  somewhat  richer  in 
protein  than  the  average  hay,  is  poorer  in  carbohy- 
drates, thus  making  its  fuel  value  slightly  lower 
than  that  of  the  oat  and  wheat  hays.  Being  rich  in 
protein  it  could  be  mixed  with  some  hays  which  are 
poor  in  protein  and  have  large  amounts  of  carbohy- 
drates. 

A  glance  at  the  digestible  matter  in  wheat  and  its 
products  reveals  just  what  was  to  be  expected.  The 
wheat  grain  contains  more  starch  than  the  bran  or 
middlings,  hence  its  higher  figure  for  carbohydrates. 

W^hen  the  separation  of  the  flour  takes  place  con- 
siderable of  the  albuminous  matter  goes  to  the  bran, 
thus  giving  it  a  higher  protein  per  cent  than  the 
wheat.  The  composition  of  Californian  and  Eastern 
wheat  differ  very  little  in  their  percentages  of  total 
protein,  as  indicated  by  the  figures  11. .31  for  Califor- 
nia (the  average  of  five  analyses),  and  11.90  for 
Eastern  (the  average  of  310  analyses),  whereas  there 
is  a  very  marked  difference  in  the  amounts  of  this 
important  element  contained  in  the  corresponding 
fine  flour,  the  analyses  of  which  show  7.90  per  cent 
for  California,  and  11  for  the  East,  thus  proving 
that  the  Eastern  flour  is  more  nutritious  than  that 
of  our  State. 

Owing  to  the  imperfect  extraction  of  the  oil  in  the 
linseed  meal,  its  oil  per  cent  is  more  than  double 
that  found  for  the  same  element  in  the  similar  East- 
ern product. 

There  are  several  foods  of  much  value  and  impor- 
tance to  the  dairyman  which,  so  far,  1  have  not  had 
time  to  analyze.  Among  them  is  sugar  beet  pulp, 
which  is  meeting  with  more  favor  every  year.  In 
France,  100  pounds  is  worth  from  200  to  300  pounds 
of  ordinary  hay,  and  in  some  cases  as  much  as  500 
pounds,  depending  on  its  moisture  and  protein  per 
cents.  The  article  from  the  Chino  factory  is  eagerly 
sought  after  by  the  feeders. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Hens  vs.  Incubators. 


dry  matter."  It  is  obtained  by  taking  about  90  per 
cent  of  the  figure  given  for  the  weights. 

The  list  of  feeds  here  presented  is  very  far  from 
being  complete,  but  owing  to  the  vast  amount  of 
other  kinds  of  work  at  the  laboratory,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  analyze  more  than  those  included  in  the 
table.  I  have  some  now  in  process  of -analysis,  and 
when  completed,  the  results  will  be  published  and 
sent  to  any  person  interested  in  the  subject,  who 
will  send  name  and  address  to  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment, Berkeley. 

An  examination  of  the  table  shows  that  the  Cali- 


Discussion  of  the  old  question  of  the  relative  suc- 
cess of  hen  and  machine  hatching  seems  to  have 
broken  out  anew  in  the  poultry  journals.  It  is  an 
interesting  matter  anyway,  and  one  cannot  read  the 
statements  of  conscientious  observers  without  learn- 
ing something.  Some  things  which  will  be  very  new 
to  most  readers  we  find  in  a  letter  written  to  the 
Poultry  Keeper  by  J.  L.  Campbell,  who  is  described 
as  the  oldest  incubator  man  in  the  country.  Mr. 
Campbell  holds  that  it  is  literally  true  that  there  is 
an  abundance  of  poor  stock  made  so  by  being  hatched 
in  incubators,  and  it  is  also  true  that  there  is  plenty 
of  the  very  finest  stock  in  the  land  which  was  also 
hatched  in  incubators.  It  is  also  true  that  chicks 
can  be  properly  hatched  and  spoiled  in  the  raising 
afterwards.  It  is  just  as  bad  for  the  health  and 
vitality  of  the  chick  to  overheat  it  after  it  is  hatched 
as  before,  and  crowding  and  overheating  in  brooders 
is  as  bad  as  poorly  hatched  in  incubators.  Mr. 
Campbell  continues  as  follows: 

I  have  chicks  that  were  hatched  with  hens  and 
raised  with  hens,  chicks  hatched  with  hens  and  raised 
in  brooders,  chicks  hatched  in  incubators  and  raised 
both  with  hens  and  brooders,  and  1  can  tell  them 
apart  only  by  picking  them  up  and  looking  for  the 
marks.  1  have  some  Brahma  hens  that  were  a  year 
old  in  June  last.  The  two  very  finest  hens  in  the  lot 
were  hatched  in  an  incubator.  Some  of  the  poorest 
ones  were  both  hatched  and  raised  by  hens.  Now, 
the  best  ones  are  not  the  best  simply  because  an  in- 
cubator hatched  them,  neither  are  the  poorest  ones 
so  because  a  hen  hatched  them.  The  cause  probably 
lies  farther  back — most  likely  in  the  hen  that  laid 
the  eggs. 

The  Hen  Can,  Overheat  Her  Eggs. — A  hen  can  over- 
heat the  eggs  just  as  well  as  the  incubator.  I  have 
had  many  a'  hen  to  kill  every  chick  with  too  much 
heat.  They  can  do  it  only  in  hot  weather,  but  then 
they  often  do  overheat  them.  During  the  past 
summer  I  set  a  good  many  hens,  and  some  of  the 
very  finest  of  the  chicks  were  dead  in  the  shell  after 
getting  almost  out — perfect  in  every  respect,  but 
overheated  and  smothered.  Now,  will  Mr.  Felch 
claim  that  110°  under  a  hen  is  any  cooler  than  110° 
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in  an  incubator  ?  I  have  a  thermometer  which  I 
have  used  for  nearly  twenty  years.  It  always  goes 
to  Kl.'i,  or  very  nearly  so,  either  under  a  hen  or  in  an 
incubator  when  a  good  hatch  is  made,  yet  I  have 
several  times  had  it  run  up  to  110  under  a  hen,  and 
the  chicks  almost  invariably  all  died  either  before  or 
aft(M'  being  hatched  out. 

I'lri)  Tlnrinomeii  rx. — Whenever  chicks  are  heated 
clear  through  above  106  they  are  more  or  less  in- 
jured. The  heat  destroys  the  vital  parts  of  the 
blood.  I  have  raised  chicks  that  were  heated  up  to 
10ft,  but  they  were  never  as  strong  and  vigorous  as 
those  which  were  not  above  105,  and  I  claim  that  at 
least  no  per  cent  of  all  imperfect  incubator-hatched 
chicks  are  made  so  by  overheating.  The  obvious 
remedy,  then,  is  to  never  overheat.  But  there  is 
just  where  the  trouble  comes  in.  Many  an  operator 
would  be  willing  to  make  oath  that  his  eggs  never 
were  above  104  during  the  entire  hatch,  when,  if  he 
knew  just  what  it  was,  he  would  be  astonished  to 
know  that  it  had  really  been  above  108.  This  would 
be  caused  in  various  ways,  most  often  by  his  incu- 
bator running  up  and  down  while  he  was  away;  but 
often  it  will  occur  from  the  heat  of  the  chicks  alone 
and  the  operator  does  not  know  it.  Too  many 
operators  depend  on  a  single  thermometer  and  make 
a  mistake  on  account  of  difference  in  temperature  of 
eggs,  because  eggs  vary  as  much  as  three  degrees, 
although  both  contain  live  chicks.  The  operator 
finds  the  heat  down  perhaps  to  100  or  less,  concludes 
that  the  incubator  is  too  cold  and  runs  up  the  heat 
again,  when  perhaps  if  he  had  simply  laid  his  ther- 
mometer on  another  egg  not  six  inches  away  he 
would  have  found  the  heat  all  right.  It  is  never  ad- 
visable to  trust  to  a  single  egg  or  a  single  ther- 
mometer for  this  reason. 

Triril  Tiiy')i/i/-foiir  Tlifrmnmrtii-x  fit  Oiii  f. — I  made  a 
hatch  in  June  this  season  with  twenty-four  thermom- 
eters in  the  machine.  All  had  been  carefully  tested 
and  the  extreme  variation  in  the  lot  was  less  than  a 
half  degree.  I  intended  to  run  the  hatch  so  it  would 
never  exceed  103,  and  I  watched  with  care.  Each 
time  that  I  was  near  the  machine  I  looked  at  the 
temperature,  and  I  never  caught  it  quite  up  to  103 
on  any  of  the  thermometers.  Some  of  them  did  not 
go  above  102.  There  were  over  200  chicks  came  out 
and  eleven  eggs  left  with  chicks  in  them,  dead  in  the 
shells;  yet  when  I  looked  at  the  registering  ther- 
mometer, after  the  hatch  was  over,  it  showed  105. 
Now,  if  such  is  the  result  with  such  care  as  that, 
what  is  the  way  most  of  the  operators  run  their  ma- 
chines ?  The  method  is  all  right,  but  the  practice 
all  wrong.  .Tust  as  soon  as  operators  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  the 
heat  exactly  right  to  get  healthy,  vigorous  chicks, 
just  that  soon  will  they  be  ready  to  claim  that  in- 
cubator-hatched and  hen-hatched  chicks  are  equally 
good. 

HikI  M<niiif/fni'  lit  at  Fault. — I  know  that  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  chicks  are  hatched  each  year  at  a 
temperature  varying  all  the  way  from  95  to  110,  and 
that  most  of  these  are  raised  in  about  the  same  sort 
of  a  haphazard  way  that  they  were  hatched  out,  and 
then  the  incubator  is  blamed  for  poor  chicks.  There 
is  no  guess  work  about  this  statement.  I  have  thou- 
sands of  letters  filed  away  from  operators  all  over 
the  world,  using  any  and  all  makes  of  incubators, 
and  I  have  had  many  of  them  come  here  t©  try  and 
find  out  why  it  was  that  they  could  hatch  out  all  the 
chicks  they  wanted,  but  could  not  raise  but  very  few 
of  them  afterwards.  I  would  always  tell  them, 
"You  did  not  have  the  heat  right."  That  went 
sometimes  and  again  it  would  not.  To  be  sure,  there 
are  other  causes;  but,  as  stated  above,  90  per  cent 
is  chargeable  to  this  one  thing — too  much  heat.  This 
can  happen  in  the  brooder  as  well  as  in  the  incubator. 
It  is  just  as  injurious  to  overheat  a  young  chick 
after  as  before  it  is  hatched. 

The  Hidt  ht  fhr  Jir<ioih-r.<t. — Now  let  us  suppose  that 
an  incubator  has  made  a  first  class  hatch.  The  eggs 
were  fresh,  fertile,  and  laid  by  good,  strong,  vigor- 
ous hens,  said  hens  in  perfect  health,  and  such  hens 
and  only  such  can  lay  a  perfectly  healthy  egg.  You 
then  have  the  chicks  ;  the  incubator  has  done  its 
part  to  perfection,  better  than  would  have  been  pos- 
sible in  case  the  same  number  of  eggs  had  been  set 
under  hens  ;  the  chicks  are  as  perfect  in  every  way 
as  it  would  be  possible  for  a  hen  to  hatch,  taking  it 
for  granted,  of  course,  that  the  heat  never  exceeded 
lOfi.  Such  a  lot  of  chicks  are  then  very  often  placed 
in  a  brooder  which  will  sometimes  be  cold,  and  some- 
times 110  or  more  ;  the  chicks  get  chilled  one  day 
and  sweated  the  next :  they  soon  become  sickly,  and 
begin  to  die  off;  perhaps  it  is  indigestion,  perhaps 
bowel  troubles,  or  many  other  things  too  numerous 
to  mention,  while  the  real  cause  is  entirely  over- 
looked. 

The  two  greatest  evils  to  guard  against  in  raising 
chicks  in  brooders  is  to  not  have  either  too  much 
or  too  little  heat.  One  is  just  as  bad  as  the  other. 
A  chick  wants  to  be  warm — almost  hot,  we  might 
say — but  at  the  same  time  the  heat  hiust  not  be 
great  enough  to  sweat  the  chick,  and  what  I  mean 
by  sweating  is  to  make  the  brooder  so  damp  with 
too  much  heat  that  the  chicks  will  become  damp,  the 
feathers  wet,  in  fact,  and  it  must  be  hot  enough  so 
they  will  never  crowd  up  in  a  pile.  When  chicks 
have  laid  in  a  tight  jam  only  one  night  they  are 
ruined  for  all  time;  they  are  crushed  out  of  shape, 


and  many  of  them  will  be  deformed  even  if  they  do 
not  die  ;  then,  when  this  same  crowding  is  repeated, 
alternating  with  sweating,  it  is  small  wonder  that 
incubator  hatched  chicks  are  often  thought  to  be  not 
as  good  as  the  natural  way  of  hatching.  I  believe 
that  more  chicks  are  spoiled  simply  by  having  too 
many  in  one  brooder  than  by  any  other  means  ;  200, 
or  even  more,  can  be  handled  very  nicely  in  one  lot 
until  they  are  as  large  as  quails  ;  after  that  they 
must  be  separated  in  small  lots  if  they  are  expected 
to  have  nice  plumage  and  not  be  deformed  ;  but  re- 
member this,  it  can  only  be  done  in  that  way  with  a 
brooder  which  will  maintain  a  heat  about  the  same 
amount  as  they  would  get  under  a  hen.  There  is 
but  one  absolutely  correct  guide  for  temperature, 
and  that  is  the  chicks  themselves.  The  brooder  must 
be  so  they  will  neither  crowd  nor  pant  with  heat, 
simply  spread  out,  lie  down  and  go  to  sleep,  and  it 
must  always  have  openings  as  low  as  the  heads  of 
the  chicks  ;  if  not,  they  will  get  sick  in  any  kind  of 
a  brooder  containing  a  large  number,  simply  because 
a  chick  when  it  feels  perfectly  comfortable  will  lie 
down  flat  and  go  to  sleep.  Then  the  air  soon  be- 
comes foul  because  there  is  not  enough  circulation  at 
the  point  where  the  heads  of  the  chicks  are,  and 
they  become  sick,  while  the  air  may  be  perfectly 
good  two  inches  above  the  point  where  they  breathe. 
The  heavy  and  foul  gases  always  seek  the  lowest 
point,  while  at  the  same  time  I  think  the  air  clear  at 
the  top  is  not  as  good  as  midway,  and  this  because 
it  is  hotter,  and  whatever  foul  air  may  be  at  the  top 
can  only  work  down  slowly  as  it  cools. 

(\h  till-  Hen  Do  Bitter ? — Under  certain  conditions 
the  hen  can  beat  the  brooder  in  raising  chicks.  The 
first  condition  is  that  the  hen  must  be  tame  and 
quiet,  free  from  lice,  and  not  too  much  of  a  scratcher, 
rather  lazy  in  preference  to  one  that  will  work  too 
hard.  Then  the  weather  must  be  dry  and  warm, 
and  the  hen  have  a  good  range.  Such  a  hen,  with 
these  conditions,  will  raise  you  anywhere  from  30  to 
60  chicks  ;  but,  unfortunately,  at  the  very  time  we 
want  to  raise  our  choicest  chicks  it  is  always  utterly 
impossible  to  get  all  of  these  conditions,  and  if  we 
are  to  succeed  with  the  hen  at  all  we  must  give  her 
at  most  a  dozen,  so  that,  on  the  whole,  brooders  are 
indispensable  when  early  chicks  are  to  be  raised  in 
large  numbers.  I  tried  a  large  number  of  hens  dur- 
ing the  past  season,  and  out  of  them  all  only  two 
raised  a  satisfactory  number  of  the  chicks.  The 
others  killed  and  lost  from  one-fourth  to  three- 
fourths.  These  two  hens  had  more  than  double  the 
number  of  chicks  that  any  of  the  others  had,  and 
raised  them  nearly  all,  so  that  it  was  not  because 
the  others  had  too  many  that  they  failed. 

It  is  hai'dly  necessary  for  me  to  remark  that  the 
large  number  of  poor  incubators  which  have  been 
and  are  still  used  do  their  full  share  towards  filling 
the  country  with  poor  chicks,  but  that  does  not 
prove  that  the  system  itself  is  wrong. 


TRACK  AND  FARM. 

Curing  Bad  Habits. 


The  other  day,  writes  De  Fair  in  Ohio  Fnrmei\  I 
happened  to  be  in  a  circle  of  men  who  were  all  lovers 
of  horses,  and  were  posted  on  many  peculiarities  of 
the  equine  nature. 

"  Do  any  of  you  gentlemen  know  a  sure  way  of 
curing  a  horse  of  kicking  ?  "  said  the  Down  Easter, 
addressing  the  others  deferentially. 

■'Why,"  answered  the  New  York  horse  dealer, 
"  I  always  do  it  by  tying  part  of  the  horse's  tail  to 
the  shaft.    That  usually  fixes  him." 

"  Yes,"  remarked  the  man  from  the  plains,  "  that's 
one  way,  but  I  know  a  better  one." 

"Hold  on  a  minute,"  I  interrupted,  "  I  want  to 
understand  why  tying  a  horse's  tail  to  the  shaft  will 
prevent  him  from  kicking." 

"That's  easy  enough,"  said   the  New  Yorker. 
"  You  see  a  horse  can't  kick  until  he  gets  his  head 
down  and  his  tail  up.    Isn't  that  so,  gentlemen." 
The  others  all  assented. 
"  But  why  can't  he  ?  "   I  persisted. 
"Simply  because  he  can't.    No  horse  ever  did. 
Consequently,  when  you  tie  his  tail  down  you  up.set 
his  calculations.    My  idea  is  that  he  gets  so  dis- 
tracted studying  what's  the  matter  with  his  tail  and 
trying  to  lift  it  when  he  can't  that  he  forgets  to 
kick." 

"Very  likely,"  said  the  Down  Easter.  "Now 
what's  your  way." 

"Why,  answered  the  man  from  the  plains,  "the 
way  we  fix  a  kicking  horse  is  to  tie  one  of  his 
forelegs  with  a  rope  to  the  hindleg  on  the  other  side. 
Then,  as  .soon  as  he  starts  to  kick  he  jerks  his  front 
led  off  the  ground  and  goes  down  in  a  heap.  Two  or 
three  doses  of  that  treatment  will  cure  the  worst 
case  you  can  find." 

"But  suppose,"  I  suggested,  "  your  horse  kicks 
with  the  other  foot  that  is  not  tied  ?  " 

"  That's  not  the  way  a  bad  kicker  acts.  Once  in 
awhile  a  horse  will  let  out  sideways  with  one  hind 
foot  alone,  but  as  a  general  thing  the  ones  you  have 
trouble  with  kick  with  both  bind  feet  at  the  same 


time,  and  my  rope  brings  'em  down  every  clip. " 

The  talk  ran  along  for  awhile,  and  presently  came 
to  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  a  balky  hor.se. 
Various  old-fashioned  ways  were  suggested,  and 
finally  the  Down  Easter  went  them  all  one  better 
with  the  following  system,  which  he  claimed  as  his 
own.    He  prefaced  his  remarks  with  a  little  story. 

"  The  last  time  I  was  down  in  Boston  I  happened 
to  see  two  fine,  black  horses  standing  in  fr-ont  of  a 
store.  There  was  a  private  coach  behind  them  and 
a  coachman  on  the  seat  who  was  trying  to  start  up 
the  team,  but  ho  couldn't  do  it.  As  fast  as  one  of 
the  horses  would  start  ahead  the  other  would  pull 
back,  and  there  was  no  budging  them.  I  joined  the 
crowd  standing  around,  and  found  that  the  team  had 
been  there  over  half  an  hour,  and  nobody  had  been 
able  to  start  the  balky  horses. 

"  T  looked  on  for  awhile,  and  pretty  soon  the  owner 
came  along,  very  mad,  because  he  was  in  a  hurry  to 
go  somewhere.  He  told  the  coachman  to  get  a  niove 
on  those  horses  pretty  blamed  quick,  or  he'd  make 
things  lively.  The  coachman  said  he  had  done  his 
best  and  didn't  know  any  other  way,  .so  I  stepped  up 
and  asked  the  man  if  he  would"  like  to  see  the 
horses  go. 

"•Would  IT  he  said,  very  red  in  the  face,  'I'll 
just  make  it  worth  your  while  if  you  get  'em  off.' 

"'All  right,'  said  I,  'I'll  make 'cm  go.'  Sol 
walked  up  to  the  balky  horse  and  patted  his  neck  a 
little  and  talked  to  him,  and  the  first  thing  anybody 
knew  that  team  was  going  down  the  street  so  fast 
the  coachman  could  hardly  hold  em." 
"  How  did  you  do  it "?  "  said  I. 
"That's  what  the  man  wanted  to  know  and  all  the 
other  people.  As  far  as  they  could  see,  I  hadn't 
done  anything,  but  I  had,  just  the  same.  It's  a  nice 
little  trick.  You  walk  up  to  a  horse's  head  and 
pretend  to  fool  around  a  little  and  then,  as  quick  as 
you  can  run  a  pin  through  the  tip  of  one  of  his  ears, 
and  lot  it  stay  there.  You  know  the  ears  are  a 
horse  s  tenderest  point;  he  can't  think  without  his 
ears.  Well,  as  soon  as  the  pin  goes  through  his  ear  you 
can  make  up  your  mind  that  he  knows  it,  because  it 
hurts.  He  probably  thinks  it  is  .some  knew  kind  of 
fly,  so  he  does  the  only  thing  there  is  left,  that  is, 
tear  away  at  full  speed.  I  don't  believe  that  scheme 
ever  failed.  There  are  balky  horses  that'll  let  you 
build  a  fire  under  them  without  moving,  but  there 
ain't  any  that'll  stand  still  and  let  you  stick  a  pin 
through  one  of  their  ears." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  ever  was  a  balky 
horse  that  would  stand  still  when  there  was  a  fire 
burning  under  him  '!"  I  asked  incredulously. 

"Certainly,  I  do.  They  won't  let  the  fire  burn 
'em,  though;  they  simply  kick  it  away  with  their 
hind  legs  as  fast  as  you  can  build  it  up." 

"  What  is  your  way  of  making  a  horse  stop  bit- 
ing ?  "  asked  the  New  York  man. 

"  Why,  the  pin'll  answer  there  just  as  well  as 
before.  When  a  horse  snaps  at  you,  catch  him  by 
the  nose  and  run  a  pin  right  through  between  his 
nostrils.  He'll  stop  biting  fast  enough.  If  he  begins 
again,  do  the  same  thing  once  more,  and  before  long 
you  will  have  him  cured  for  life.  No  it  isn't  cruel; 
it's  the  kindest  way  in  the  long  run,  because  it  is 
the  quickest." 

' '  It's  funny  what  a  fool  a  horse  is  about  .some 
things,"  broke  in  the  man  from  the  plains.  "  Now, 
our  bronchos  out  there,  take  one  that's  been  bred  on 
the  prairies.  If  you  come  in  from  a  ride  and  get 
off,  leaving  the  reins  over  his  neck,  he'll  start  away 
on  a  dead  run,  because  he  knows  he  not  hitched;  but 
if  you  pull  the  reins  over  his  head  and  let  them  hang 
down  from  the  bit,  why,  you  can  leave  him  standing 
all  day  and  he  won't  run,  because  he  thinks  he  is 
held  by  a  lariat.  He  may  walk  slowly,  eating  grass, 
but  you  couldn't  make  him  run  until  you  pull  up  the 
bridle."  ^ 
"What  you  were  just  saying  about  a  horse's  ' 
ears,"  spoke  up  a  stable  man  who  had  joined  the 
group,  "  reminds  me  of  a  trick  the  circus  riders 
have.  T  heard  it  from  one  of  the  performers  in  the 
Barnum  show.  He  claims  that  a  horse  can't  shy  or 
balk  or  rear  until  he  throws  his  ears  forward." 

"He  can't  kick  until  he  throws  his  ears  back,  I 
know  that,  "  said  the  Down  Easter. 

"  Well.  I  am  talking  especially  about  shying.  This 
circus  rider  lold  me  that  all  the  men  in  the  ring, 
whenever  they  think  a  horse  is  going  to  shy,  just 
tuck  his  ears  back  un<ler  the  bridle  band,  aiid  then 
they  know  they're  all  right.  The  horse  i«  .so  sur- 
prised to  find  his  ears  won't  come  forward  when  he 
wants  them  to  do  any  deviltry  that  he  forgets  to  do 
it  and  just  keeps  thinking  about  his  ears.  Queer 
ain't  it '!  " 


A  MAN  may  measure  the  width  of  a  river  or  of 
any  other  stream  by  means  of  the  brim  of  his  hat, 
provided  the  ground  on  his  side  of  the  stream  ex- 
tends back  level  for  some  distance.  The  man 
stands  facing  the  river  and  pulls  down  his  hat  brim 
until  the  edge  of  it  is  on  an  exact  line  with  the  edge 
of  the  bank  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream. 
Then,  putting  his  hand  under  his  chin  to  steady  it, 
so  as  to  keep  his  head  in  the  same  position,  he  turns 
slowly  around  and  notes  where  the  edge  of  his  hat 
brim  cuts  the  ground  on  his  own  side  of  the  river. 
The  meaeure  of  the  distance  on  the  level  ground  will 
be  tjje  width  of  the  river. 
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A  Waiting  Policy  in  the  Market. 


The  MoiJrni  Miller,  an  Eastern  jour- 
nal, endeavors  to  account  for  the  lack 
of  buoyancy  in  futures  by  charging  a 
concerted  policy  against  them  for 
reasons  mentioned  below.  We  quote  as 
follows: 

The  conditions  governing  the  Ameri- 
can grain  trade  are  daily  becoming 
more  difficult  to  understand.  We  have 
for  some  time  been  face  to  face  with  a 
trade  spectacle  that,  to  say  the  least, 
is  peculiar  to  this  crop  and  year;  and 
the  very  fact  that  conditions  heretofore 
warranting  firm  and  higher  quotations 
have  been  made  use  of  to  depress 
values  and  restrict  trade  emphasizes 
the  situation  as  one  to  be  studied  with 
diligence  and  due  caution.  Spot  wheat 
throughout  the  country  is  at  a  pre- 
mium, the  customary  storage  charges 
being  considered,  the  American  har- 
vest is  much  sniuUi'r  than  for  years, 
our  reserves  from  the  previous  crop 
were  almost  exhausted  and  the  world's 
supply  is  smaller  in  comparison  with 
certain  demands  than  for  some  years, 
and  yet  spot  wheat  commands  practi- 
cally all  the  attention  of  investors  and 
the  market  declines  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  not  a  bushel  of  wheat  is 
offered,  nor  has  there  been  for  weeks, 
but  found  eager  buyers.  The  time 
was,  and  we  all  remember  that  it  was 
not  very  long  ago,  when  a  ready  de- 
mand for  all  of  a  commodity  offered 
would,  in  spite  of  every  influence  to 
the  contrary,  put  the  price  up.  That 
was  in  luinnony  with  the  law  of  trade, 
but  it  seems  that  the  law  is  tempor- 
arily inoperative  and  that  the  rules  of 
trade  do  not  apply  to  the  present  situ- 
ation. We  fan  account  for  the  present 
state  of  alfuii-s  in  but  one  way.  We 
believe  that  by  common  assent,  or  by 
arrangement,  the  strong  men  (the  mil- 
lionaire merchants  and  warehousemen) 
of  the  grain  trade  have  concluded  for  a 
brief  season  to  boycott  the  speculative 
markets  for  the  purpose  of  devoting 
their  energies,  capital  and  influence  to 
the  spot  trade.  That  this  is  to  an  un- 
usual extent  the  case  is  proved  by  the 
facts  above  set  forth  and  by  the 
further  fact  that  every  facility  obtaina- 
ble for  the  movement  of  wheat  to  stor- 
age centers  is  being  put  into  commis- 
sion. We  have  no  faith  in  the  advices 
that  promise  a  long  continued  depres- 
sion in  the  breadstuff  market.  Prices 
are  to-day  lower  than  the  influences 
forcing  tfiem  down  will  permit  a  little 
later  on.  There  will  be  a  grand  re- 
vival by  and  by,  all  the  facts  argue, 
but  in  the  meantime  a  powerful  and 
concentrated  effort  is  being  made  to 
fill  every  warehouse  in  the  country 
with  cheap  wheat.  It  is  probable  that 
this  plan  may  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion, and  again  it  is  probable  that  the 
market  will  get  away  from  the  manipu- 
lators, and  that,  on  its  merits  purely, 
wheat  may  rather  suddenly  seek  a 
considerably  higher  level. 

The  Chicago  Omnf/c  Jmh/  Funwr,  in 
its  regularly  monthly  crop  report,  esti- 
mates the  total  wheat  crop  of  this 
country  for  1895  at  41)0,(100,000  bushels 
(260,000,000  bushels  winter  and  199,- 
000,000  bushels  spring).  It  says  the 
quality  of  the  winter  wheat  is  poor 
and  a  considerable  part  of  the  crop 
will  never  enter  commercial  channels. 
The  quality  of  the  spring  wheat  was 
injured  by  smut,  but  generally  not 
damaged  sufficient  to  render  the  grain 
entirely  unmerchantable.  It  will  tell 
on  grading  rather  than  on  receipts. 
The  oat  crop  is  estimated  at  904,000,- 
000  bushels.  The  quality  of  the  crop 
is  not  in  keeping  with  its  size,  there 
being  a  considerable  portion  stained. 
The  final  report  on  condition  of  corn 
shows  a  remarkably  high  average, 
standing  at  92.5  per  cent,  a  slight  im- 
provement over  the  September  report. 
The  crop  is  all  matured,  safe  from 
frost,  and  drying  out  rapidly. 


The  University  Experiment  Sta- 
tions. 


One  is  scarcely  sensible  of  fatigue 
whilst  he  m aches  to  music.  The  very 
stars  are  said  to  make  harmony  as 
they  revolve  in  their  spheres.  Won- 
drous is  the  strength  of  cheerfulness, 
altogether  past  calculation  its  powers 
of  eDdur3.Dce,— Carlyle, 


The  Berkeleyan,  a  daily  paper  pub- 
lished by  the  students  of  the  University 
of  California,  has  the  following:  The 
importance  of  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Stations  becomes  manifest  when 
one  considers  that  the  system  has 
steadily  grown  since  184.3,  until  every 
civilized  country  possesses  them,  and  is 
spending  larger  and  larger  sums  upon 
their  support.  The  United  States  de- 
votes $950,000  per  annum  to  the  pur- 
pose, and  this  policy  appears  to  be 
thoroughly  well  established. 

In  this  country,  those  stations  which 
are  closely  connected  with  agricultural 
colleges  or  with  universities  have  done 
the  best  work.  Among  such  are  the 
stations  at  Cornell,  at  California  and  at 
Iowa.  As  an  illustration  of  the  value 
of  station  work,  a  recently  published 
report  of  a  New  York  Commission  ex- 
amining into  the  depressed  condition  of 
agricultur(!  in  that  State,  says  that, 
although  the  price  of  farming  land  has 
declined  50  per  cent  in  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  there  is  great  prosperity 
wherever  agricultural  stations  for  the 
creation  and  diffusion  of  agricultural 
science  have  been  established.  This 
report  led  to  the  investigation  as  to 
whether  the  same  conditions  prevail  in 
the  vicinity  of  other  agricultural  sta- 
tions, and  the  inquiry  proved  that  all 
were  bearing  excellent  fruit. 

Even  the  most  casual  examination  of 
the  publications  of  the  experiment  sta- 
tions shows  that  the  California  station 
is  well  in  the  front  rank  of  original 
work,  and  that  its  influence  is  great 
and  increasing,  not  only  in  this  coun- 
try, but  also  in  Europe.  Besides  the 
central  station  at  Berkeley,  we  have 
four  sub-stations  and  two  forestry  sta- 
tions. The  foremen  at  these  stations 
are  preferably  graduates  of  our  own 
university,  and  they  can  exercise  a  lo- 
cal influence  comparable  to  that  of 
principals  of  high  schools.  Closely  con- 
nected with  station  work,  and  being  in 
effect  a  university  extension  course  in 
agriculture,  is  the  system  of  Farmers' 
Institutes,  held  from  time  to  time  in 
different  parts  of  the  State,  and  often 
bringing  together  audiences  of  several 
hundred  farmers. 

The  experiment  stations  are  in  no 
sense  intended  to  be  "show  places," 
nor  mere  collections  to  illustrate  agri- 
culture. They  are  laboratories.  They 
teach  underlying  principles.  They  illus- 
trate, in  brief,  the  best  modern  meth- 
ods, and  they  train  up  outdoor  think- 
ers. This  cannot  be  done  in  a  day,  but 
;f  the  foundations  are  broadly  laid  the 
experiment  stations  will  be  of  increas- 
ing value  to  every  farmer. 

Every  one  of  the  California  stations 
has  already  proved  itself  worth  far 
more  than  it  has  cost.  The  studies  of 
alkali  soils  made  at  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  Station  have  brought  experts 
from  Europe  to  study  our  successful 
methods.  The  distribution  of  the  new 
forage  plant,  Afriphx  semihaccatum,  has 
been  said  by  many  enthusiastic  farm- 
ers to  be  worth  more  to  California  than 
the  introduction  of  alfalfa.  Hardly  a 
day  passes  that  some  one  engaged  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  does  not 
gratefully  acknowledge  direct  financial 
benefit  from  the  efforts  of  the  station 
workers.  In  fact,  a  large  portion  of 
the  time  of  the  professors  and  their  as- 
sistants is  spent  in  answering  hundreds 
of  letters  from  men  and  women  in 
every  portion  of  California  and  in  other 
States  and  countries.  It  seems  as  if 
every  possible  form  of  every  conceiv- 
able agricultural  problem  was  sooner 
or  later  laid  before  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  experiment  station  work, 
under  Professor  Hilgard. 


Records  an  Earthquake. 


Do  you  know  a  good  farm 
and  fruit  paper  when  you  see 
it?  Let  us  send  you  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  this  week. 
Sen4  your  address  ;  no  money. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker, 

409  Pearl  strtet,  Nev  York. 


It  is  now  possible  to  discover  an 
earthquake  and  to  mark  its  force  at  a 
distance  of  several  thousand  miles.  A 
recent  earthquake  in  Algeria  was  made 
known  to  scientists  in  Paris  while  it 
was  actually  taking  place  by  the  undu- 
lations of  certain  delicate  instruments 
over  a  strip  of  paper.  That  the  move- 
ments of  the  earth  could  thus  transmit 
themselves  almost  instantaneously, 
registering,  as  it  were,  across  the 
Mediterranean  and  nearly  the  whole  of 
France  more  quickly  than  a  telegraph 
message  could  have  been  sent,  seems 
hardly  plausible.  But  there  is  a  sub- 
sequent more  marvelous  demonstration 
of  the  self-registering  of  an  earthquake 
much  farther  away.  Within  an  hour 
from  the  time  it  commenced  the  late 
earthquake  in  Japan  had  revealed  itself 
to  the  instruments  of  the  Roman  col- 
lege. The  oscillations  of  the  earth  out- 
lined themselves  on  a  single  sheet  of 
paper  clearly  and  distinctly,  showing 
plainly  that  there  were  five  separate 
"disturbances"  of  varying  force. 
Recent  scientific  reports  that  have 
just  come  from  the  Japanese  empire 
confirm  the  accuracy  of  the  instru- 
ments of  the  Roman  college  in  a  most 
remarkable  manner.  The  practical 
part  of  the  discovery  is  that  the  ap- 
proach of  an  earthquake  may  be  told 
with  little  chance  of  error,  though  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  instruments 
give  no  hint  of  direction,  nor  do  they 
indicate  the  starting  point. 

Instruments  of  this  character  were 
at  Nicolaieff  and  Charkow,  cities  in  the 
central  part  of  Russia,  and  here  the 
Japanese  earthquake  mentioned  was 
registered  even  more  plainly,  the  dis- 
tance in  this  case  being  fully  4500 
miles.  The  instruments  in  these  towns 
were  carefully  watched  at  this  time, 
and  they  were  seen  to  oscillate  and 
mark  the  tremblings  of  the  earth  for 
over  an  hour. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
modern  inventions,  indeed,  is  this  seis- 
mograph, which  was  invented  by 
Bertell.  The  most  valuable  evidence 
of  its  practical  benefit  to  mankind  was 
in  1883,  when  the  sensitive  machine 
gave  warnings  of  an  eruption  of  Mount 
Etna.  Up  to  this  time,  however,  it 
has  only  been  valuable  for  foretelling 
shocks  comparatively  near  at  hand. 
The  long-distance  instances  recorded 
above  are  the  first  in  the  history  of  the 
seismograph. 


Beecham's  pills  are  for  bilious- 
ness, bilious  headache,  dyspep- 
sia, heartburn,  torpid  liver,  diz- 
ziness, sick  headache,  bad  taste 
in  the  mouth,  coated  tongue, 
loss  of  appetite,  sallow  skin, etc., 
when  caused  by  constipation; 
and  constipation  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  all  of  them. 

Go  by  the  book.  Pilis  ict  and 
25<t  a  box.  Book  free  at  your 
druggist's  or  write  B.  F.  Allen  Co., 
365  Canal  Street,  New  York. 

Annual  Bales  more  than  6.000,000  boxes. 


HORSE  BLANKETS 

ARE  THE  STRONGEST. 

Awurdrd  lili;heit  iiriAi'  »l  »<irl<l'i<  ('•Ir. 

Made  in  250  styles. 
SqOHre  Blanketu  for  the  road. 
Surcingle  Blankets  for  .Stable. 
All  shapes,  sizes  and  qnalitieB. 
Tb.^  Hesi  5  A  is  the 

5/A  BAKER  Blanket. 

many  Have  Worn  IG  Years. 
Thousands  of  testimonials. 

Sold  by  all  dealers. 
Write  us  for  5/A  Book. 
WM.  AYRES  &  SONS,  Philadelphia. 


— ^ 

Be  Sure  You're  Right,  Then  Go  Ahead. 

The  New  York  Central  put  Patre  fence  on  Kuard, 
then  beat  the  world's  record  for  speed. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


DEAFNESS 

and  Head  Noises  relieved  by  usin^ 
Wilson's  Common  Sense  Ear  Drums. 

New  scientific  invention ;  different 
from  all  other  devices.  The  only  safe, 
simple,  comfortable  and  invisible 
Ear  Drum  in  the  world.  Helpswhere 
medical  skill  fails.  No  wire  orstrlne 
attachment.   Write  for  pamphlet. 

WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO., 
uiQCcn.  J  jj^j  Broailws,,  New  Vork. 


1'  M  I 


S 


Gabled  Field  and  Hog  Fence, 

24  to. "is  inches  high;  Steel  Web  Picket  Lawn  Fence; 
Poultrv,  Carden  and  Rabbit  Fence;  Sieel  Gates, 
SU'cl  I'osis  and.Steel  Rails;Tree.Floweraiid Tomato 
Guards;  SI  eel  Wire  Fence  Board,  etc.  Tatalogne  free. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  8H  High  St.,  DeKalb,  III. 

JOHN  WOODLOCK,  General  Agent, 

36  Beale  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

THE  WONDERFUL  ARIZONA  EVER- 
BEARING STRAWBERRY, 

Luscious  nammoth  Dewberry,  also  the 
Sweet    Rind,    the  Seedless  and  the  Ueonardy 
GRrtPE  FRUIT. 

These  are  the  fruits  to  plant  and  the  coming 
fruits  for  profit;  nothing  better  known.  The  de- 
mand cannot  be  supplied  in  the  next  fifteen  years 
for  these  luscious  fruits.  Plants  and  trees  are  in 
limited  supply.  Also  a  few  of  the  Seedless  Eureka 
Lemon  Trees  for  sale.  Send  orders  early  and  se- 
cure what  you  want  before  too  late.  Now  is  the 
best  time  for  fall  planting  of  strawberries.  We 
have  all  other  varieties  of  Fruit  and  Nut  Trees 
grown  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Write  for  prices  at 
once.        G.  B.  HEWITT  &  SON,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Baker  &  Hamilton. 


Write  for  Catalogue  of  Benicia  A'ehlcleg. 
Write  for  No.  31  catalog:  of  PLOWS,  HARROWS, 
SEEDERS.  CULTIVATORS,  Etc. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  SACRAMENTO. 
LOS  ANGELES.       NEW  YORK. 

MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

41  General  Commission  Merchants,  ifi 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

O" Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
iDterest. 


The  McMahan  Farm, 

Comprising  some  4100  acres,  located  on  the  banks  of  Putah  Creek,  Solano  and  Yolo  Counties, 
hag  been  placed  In  our  bands  for  sale. 


This  magnificent  property  is  now  selling  at 


ACRE 


In  sizes  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  difterent  purchasers,  from  ten  acres  up,  easy  terms. 

If  you  wish  to  locate  on  the  choicest  land  in  all  California,  we  will  be  pleased  to  mail  you  detailed 
information  on  application,  with  maps,  etc.,  something  of  interest  either  to  yourself  or  friends  In  Cali- 
fornia or  in  the  East,  who  may  be  seeking  reliable  information  of  lands  in  our  State. 


IVIONEV   TO   LOAN  ON   FARM  PROPERTY. 


BOVEE,  TOY  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

No.  19  Montgomery  St.,  §an  Francisco, 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

Confession. 


Dear  pussy,  I  love  you,  an"  I'syour  true  friend, 
'Cause  I  saved  you  a  whipping  to-day. 
When  cook  missed  her  custard,  and  everyone 
said 

It  was  puss  that  had  stealed  it  avpay. 
You  know  you  are  naughty  sometimes,  pussy 
dear, 

So  in  course  vou  got  blamed,  an'— all  that ! 
An"  cook  took  a  stick,  an'  'clared  she  would 
beat 

The  life  out  that  mizzable  cat ! 
But  I— didn't  feel  comfort" ble  down  in  my 
heart, 

So  I  saved  you  the  whippin',  you  see, 
'Cause  I  went  to  mamma,  an'  telled  her  I 
'spect 

She'd  better  tell  cook  to  whip  me. 

'Cause  the  custard  was  stealed  by  a  bad  little 
girl 

Who  loll,  dreffely  sorry  with  shame. 
An'  it  wouldn't  be  fair  to  whip  pussy,  in 
course, 

When  that  bad  little  girl  was  to  blame ! 
'•  Was  it  my  little  girlie?"  my  dear  mamma 
said. 

I  felt  dreffely  scared,  but  I  nodded  my  head. 
An' then  mamma  laughed.    "Go  find  nurse, 
for  I  guess 

There's  some  custard  to  wash  off  a  little  girl's 
dress." 

Well,  then,  course  they  knew 
It  was  I,  an"  not  you. 

Who  stealed  all  the  custard,  an'  then  ran 
away. 

But  it's  best  to  be  true 
In  the  things  that  we  do. 

An'— that's  how  I  saved  you  a  spankin'  to  day. 

— Churchman. 


A  Race  for  a  Bride. 


It  was  in  the  days  when  Sharp's 
Island,  which  divides  the  mouth  of  the 
Choptanli  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay, 
was  the  site  of  three  large  farms  of 
more  than  four  hundred  acres.  But 
the  ceaseless  roll  of  the  tides  of  the 
bay  and  river  on  the  two  sides  and  the 
numerous  ice  gorges  of  the  northern 
rivers  of  the  bay  have  caused  the  isl- 
and to  be  worn  away  to  a  mere  shadow 
of  its  former  self. 

The  lighthouse,  which  is  now  more 
than  a  half  mile  away  from  the  north- 
ern end  of  the  island,  was  then  on 
solid  ground,  one  or  two  hundred  yards 
from  the  water.  But  the  Choptank 
has  not  been  changed.' 

It  is  still  one  of  the  most  pictur- 
esque rivers  in  the  State.  In  fact,  it 
puts  one  more  in  mind  of  the  interior 
of  a  West  Indian  island  than  that  of  a 
Middle  Atlatnic  State.  The  growth  of 
vegetation  is  so  luxuriant  and  dense 
that  in  some  cases  it  is  with  great  dif- 
ficulty that  passage  is  made  in  going 
through  the  woods  which  line  its  bank. 
The  water  is  of  a  beautiful  dark  blue 
and  has  that  freshness  and  saltness  of 
air  about  it  which  is  only  possessed  by 
the  ocean  itself. 

On  this  particular  day  the  sky  was 
radiant  with  flooded  sunshine,  and  a 
gentle  breeze  was  blowing  redolent 
with  summer's  fragrance.  There  was 
a  delightful  calmness  on  the  river  and 
bay,  which  persuaded  one  to  spend  his 
time  in  idly  dreaming.  A  number  of 
fishermen  were  indulging  in  this  occu- 
pation under  the  shady  trees  after  sev- 
eral hours  of  sport.  Suddenly  from 
one  end  of  the  island  came  a 
swiftly  rowed  boat,  in  which  were  a 
number  of  young  people,  steered  by  a 
benevolent  and  elderly  looking  man. 
Closely  following,  and  seemingly  in 
pursuit  of  it,  came  a  second  boat, 
steered  by  a  middle-aged  man,  and 
propelled  by  two  sturdy  young  men. 

"Well,  if  there  ain't  Nellie  Barnes 
and  Dick  Wilson  running  away  to  get 
married  !  "  exclaimed  one  of  the  fisher- 
men. 

"And  there  goes  old  man  Roche, 
Nellie's  stepfather,  in  pursuit.  Now 
won't  Rome  howl  ?  " 

"  I  bet  on  the  lovely  bride  !  " 

"  And  I  on  the  stern  parent !  " 

"  Come,  boys,  come  !  Jump  into  the 
boat,  and  let's  see  the  fun  out." 

Dick  Wilson's  father  had  died  some 
years  ago,  and  left  his  son  a  fine  farm 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres.  Ad- 
joining the  Wilson  farm  was  that  of 
John  Roche.  For  years  there  had 
been  bad  blood  between  the  neighbors. 
It  was  all  on  account  of  a  point  of  land 
projecting  into  the  Choptank.  Both 
Wilson  and  Roche  claimed  it,  and, when 
it  was  taken  to  law,  it  was  decided  in 


favor  of  Wilson.  About  two  years  ago 
Roche  married  a  pretty  widow  named 
Barnes.  She  had  a  daughter,  Nellie. 
It  was  love  on  the  first  sight  when 
Dick  and  Nellie  accidentally  met  in  the 
church  on  the  mainland.  From  that 
time  on  the  affection  grew  stronger. 
They  fondly  thought  that  no  one  knew 
it  but  themselves.  But  they  were  mis- 
taken, for  Mr.  Roche  had  seen  it  at  the 
very  start,  and  tried  by  every  means 
to  keep  them  separated. 

But  love  will  always  find  a  way. 

Dick  and  Nellie  put  their  heads  to- 
gether one  Sunday  at  church,  and 
agreed  to  run  away  and  get  married 
on  the  sly.  And  what  was  more  for- 
tunate for  them  was  the  fact  that  the 
good  parson  of  the  church  resided  on 
the  island,  and  was  in  full  sympathy 
with  the  young  couple. 

The  expectant  bride  was  seated  be- 
side her  betrothed,  near  the  middle  of 
the  foremost  boat.  She  was  a  sprightly, 
beautiful,  black-eyed  young  woman, 
whose  cheeks  rivaled  the  peach  in  their 
color.  There  was  a  world  of  mischief 
lurking  near  her  pretty  mouth.  But 
to-day  her  pretty  cheeks  were  pale 
with  apprehension  and  her  smiles  were 
sad. 

The  expectant  groom  was  a  stalwart 
and  resolute  young  man.  His  mouth 
was  concealed  from  view  by  a  very 
heavy  moustache.  As  he  sat  in  the 
boat  he  looked  straight  ahead. 

He  seemed  perfectly  cool,  and  ever 
and  anon,  by  means  of  a  large  bundle 
which  held  the  all-important  veil  and 
wreath,  tried  to  assure  and  comfort 
Nellie  with  numerous  squeezes  of  the 
hand  and  endearing  words,  which  he 
fondly  thought  were  not  seen.  But 
such  was  not  the  case.  For  the  gig- 
gling, sharp-eyed  bridesmaids,  who 
were  seated  in  the  bow  of  the  boat, 
discovered  them.  They  revealed  their 
knowledge  by  numerous,  outbursts  of 
laughter  in  the  intervals  left  from 
charming  the  young  rowers  by  their 
conversation. 

The  good  parson  was  the  elderly 
man,  and  he  it  was  who  would  tie  the 
knot.  He  sat  in  the  stern,  steering 
with  studied  precision. 

And  as  the  second  boat  approached 
Mr.  Roche  arose  from  his  seat  and 
cried,  with  a  string  of  oaths  : 

"What  do  you  mean,  Dick  Wilson, 
by  stealing  my  girl  ?  " 

"I'm  not  stealing  her,"  Dick  re- 
plied. "She  comes  of  her  own  free 
will  and  with  her  mother's  consent. 
You've  nothing  against  me  in  reason, 
and,  besides,  she's  of  age." 

This  was  followed  by  outbursts  of 
laughter  and  hurrahs  from  the  boys  in 
the  boat.  The  only  thing  Mr.  Roche 
did  was  to  glare  and  swear.  After  re- 
covering himself,  he  finally  said: 

"  I  have  this  against  you  that  you're 
your  father's  son,  and  you'll  not  have 
Nell.  I'm  the  head  of  the  house.  Come 
out  of  that,  Nell,  or  I'll  shoot." 

At  these  words  he  levelled  a  shotgun 
at  Dick;  Nellie  screamed  with  terror. 
"Oh!  Dick,  let  me  go  to  him  or  he  will 
kill  you." 

"  He'd  like  to,  no  doubt,"  said  Dick; 
"  but  he's  afraid  of  shooting  the  rest, 
and,  besides,  he's  too  much  of  a  cow- 
ard. Do  you  think  I'd  give  you  up, 
darling,  with  the  happiness  that  will 
be  ours  so  near!"  The  last  sentence 
was  uttered  to  her  alone,  but  the  party 
heard  the  rest,  and  cheered  him  as  be- 
fore. But  though  they  laughed,  they 
did  not  cease  rowing.  Yet,  they  could 
not  increase  their  lead,  for  the  Roche 
boys  pulled  as  lustily  as  ever. 

' '  Once  more,  I  say  stop,  and  give 
her  up,  or  I'll  fire  in  another  minute," 
roared  Roche  again. 

What  the  issue  might  have  been  it  is 
impossible  to  say,  but  in  their  excite- 
ment neither  party  had  paid  any  at- 
tention— at  least  the  Roches  had  not — 
to  the  fishermenls  boat.  For  just  as 
his  sons  had  by  extraordinary  efforts 
almost  touched  the  bridal  boat,  his 
boat  dashed  plump  against  their  prow 
and  overturned  their  craft  in  a  second. 

"  Now's  our  chance,''  cried  Dick,  and 
away  they  sped. 

Meanwhile  Roche  and  his  sons,  who 
all  swam  like  fish,  showered  angry  im- 
precations upon  the  awkward  fisher- 
men. The  latter  apologized  profusely, 
and  helped  to  right  the  boat.  They 


had  no  idea  but  what  they  could  pass 
between  boats;  just  did  it  for  a  lark, 
etc.  Roche  threatened  dire  vengeance 
on  all  of  them,  but  his  gun  was  now 
tranquilly  reposing  on  the  white  sands, 
twenty  feet  below.  There  was  no  time 
to  be  lost;  since  the  fugitives  were  now 
nearly  across,  and  Roche  and  his  party 
soon  left  the  fishermen  far  behind. 

The  bridal  party  saw  them  coming, 
and  their  triumph  bade  fair  to  be 
short-lived.  However,  the  parson  took 
the  dilemma  by  the  horns. 

"Children,"  said  he,  "it's  an  irreg- 
ular thing  to  do,  though  perfectly 
legal;  but  I  propose  to  marry  you  right 
here  here  and  now.  That  old  fellow 
will  not  be  ten  minutes  behind  us  when 
we  reach  the  shore,  and,  besides,  these 
boys  have  pistols.  " 

"  Oh  I  parson,  you  surely  would  not 
spoil  a  wedding  like  that,"  said  the 
younger  bridesmaid. 

"My  dear,  I  can  bind  their  hearts 
and  hands  just  as  firmly  under  this  blue 
sky  as  in  the  most  holy  church  ever 
built." 

So  Nellie  was  assisted  to  rise  and 
was  helped  in  her  efforts  by  the  steady- 
ing arm  of  Dick.  As  she  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  boat  under  the  clear  sky, 
she  made  a  demure  looking  bride.  The 
roses  came  back  to  her  cheeks,  and  she 
was  herself  once  more. 

As  the  good  parson  commenced  the 
ceremony  one  of  the  bridesmaids  man- 
aged to  put  the  wreath  and  veil  upon 
Nellie.  Although  it  was  somewhat 
ruffled,  it  made  quite  a  pretty  appear- 
ance. The  parson  afterwards  re- 
marked that  it  was  the  shortest  mar- 
riage ceremony  in  his  experience. 
When  they  reached  the  shore  a  car- 
riage was  waiting  then  before  the 
church  in  which  the  ceremony  was  to 
have  taken  place.  It  was  the  work  of 
a  few  moments  to  get  into  the  carriage 
and  drive  to  the  steamer,  which  was 
about  to  leave. 

Just  as  the  steamer  pulled  out,  Mr. 
Roche  and  his  sons,  looking  a  little 
worse  for  wear  from  their  bath,  strug- 
gled up  from  the  beach.  They  were 
just  in  time  to  see  Nellie  waving  her 
handkerchief  from  the  lower  deck. 

And  the  race  for  the  bride  had  been 
won. — Baltimore  American. 


Queen  Victoria's  Crown. 


Gems  of  Thought. 


The  man  who  feels  himself  ignorant 
should  at  least  be  modest. — Johnson. 

No  man  ever  worked  honestly  with- 
out giving  some  help  to  his  race. — 
Ruskin. 

Nothing  is  useless  to  the  man  of 
sense;  he  turns  everything  to  account. 
— La  Fontaine. 

A  man  cannot  be  at  peace  with  him- 
self while  he  lives  in  disobedience  to 
known  truth. 

Reserve  is  the  truest  expression  of 
respect  toward  those  who  are  its 
objects.— De  Quincey. 

There  is  only  one  person  you  need 
to  manage  and  that  is  yourself. — T. 
DeWitt  Talmage. 

The  seeds  of  knowledge  may  be 
planted  in  solitude,  but  must  be  culti- 
vated in  public. — Dr.  Johnson. 

Patience  is  the  ballast  of  the  .soul, 
that  will  keep  it  from  rolling  and 
tumbling  in  the  great  storm. — Bishop 
Hopkins. 

By  oneself  evil  is  done;  by  oneself 
one  suffers;  by  oneself  evil  is  left  un- 
done; by  oneself  one  is  purified.  Purity 
and  impurity  belong  to  oneself;  no  one 
can  purify  another.— Buddha. 

No  human  life  would  be  possible  if 
there  were  not  forces  in  and  around 
man  perpetually  tending  to  repair  the 
wounds  and  breaches  that  he  himself 
makes.— Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward. 

Whoso  neglects  a  thing  that  he  sus- 
pects he  ought  to  do  because  it  seems 
to  him  too  small  a  thing  is  deceiving 
himself;  it  is  not  too  little,  but  too 
great  for  him. — E.  B.  Pusey. 

God  is  the  ally  of  every  soul  that 
seeks  wholly  to  be  true.  Experience 
sooner  or  later  corresponds  to  genuine 
and  noble  aspiration.  Opportunities 
for  heroism  come  to  him  who  is  fitting 
himself  for  heroic  action.  —  Phillip 
Stafford  Moxom. 


In  the  Tower  of  London  is  kept  the 
queen's  crown,  the  diadem  used  at  her 
coronation  in  181^.  It  is  composed  of 
very  ancient  relics,  but  is  a  modern 
composition,  having  been  made  by  the 
firm  of  Rundle  &  Bridire,  and  com- 
pleted in  the  year  18B8.  The  crown  is 
constructed  of  jewels  taken  from  old 
crowns  and  other  stones  provided  by 
her  majesty.  It  consisfs  of  emeralds, 
rubies,  sapphires,  pearls  and  diamonds. 
The  stones,  which  are  set  in  gold  and 
silver,  incase  a  crimson  velvet  cap, 
with  a  border  of  ermine,  the  whole  of 
the  interior  being  lined  with  the  finest 
white  silk.  Above  the  crimson  border 
of  the  lower  edge  of  the  band  is  a  row 
of  129  pearls.  Around  the  upper  part 
of  the  band  is  a  border  of  112  pearls. 
In  the  front,  stationed  between  the  two 
borders  of  pearls,  is  a  huge  sapphire, 
purchased  by  George  IV.,  set  in  the 
center  of  valuable  pearls.  At  the  back, 
in  the  same  position,  is  another,  but 
smaller,  sapphire.  The  sides  are 
adorned  with  three  sapphires,  and  be- 
tween these  are  eight  emeralds.  Above 
and  below  the  sapphires,  extending  all 
around  the  crown,  are  placed  at  inter- 
vals fourteen  large  diamonds,  the  eight 
emeralds  herns  encircled  by  clusters  of 
diamonds,  128  in  number.  Between 
the  emeralds  and  sapphires  are  sixteen 
ornaments,  each  consisting  of  eight 
diamonds.  Above  a  circular  bend  are 
eight  sapphires,  set  separately,  en- 
circled by  eight  diamonds.  Between 
each  of  these  eight  sapphires  are  eight 
festoons  of  eighteen  diamonds  each.  In 
front  of  the  crown  is  a  diamond  Maltese 
cross,  in  the  center  of  which  glistens 
the  famous  ruby  given  to  Edward  I. 
by  Don  Pedro  the  Cruel.  This  is  the 
stone  which  adorned  the  helmet  of 
Henry  V.  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt. 
The  center  of  the  ruby  is  hollowed  out, 
and  the  space  is  filled,  in  accordance 
with  the  eastern  custom,  with  a  small 
ruby.  The  Maltese  cross  is  formed  of 
seventy-five  splendid  diamonds.  At 
each  of  the  sides  and  at  the  back  is  a 
Maltese  cross  with  emerald  centers, 
containing,  respectively,  1.32,  124  and 
1.30  sparkling  diamonds. 

Level  with  the  four  Maltese  crosses, 
and  stationed  between  them,  are  four 
ornaments  shaped  like  the  fleur-de-lis, 
with  four  rubies  in  the  center,  and  sur- 
rounded by  diamonds,  containing 
eighty-five,  eighty-six  and  eighty-seven 
diamonds.  From  Ihe  Maltese  crosses 
spring  four  imperial  arches,  composed 
of  oak  leaves  and  acorns.  The  leaves 
are  formed  of  728  diamonds,  thirty-two 
pearls  represent  the  acorns  and  fifty- 
four  diamonds  the  cups.  From  the 
upper  part  of  the  imperial  arches  are 
suspended  four  large  pendant-shaped 
pearls  set  in  diamond  cups,  each  cup 
being  formed  of  twelve  diamonds,  the 
stems  from  each  of  the  four  hanging 
pearls  being  incrusted  with  twenty- 
four  diamonds.  Above  the  arch  is  the 
mount,  which  is  made  of  438  diamonds. 
The  zone  and  arc  are  represented  by 
thirty-three  diamonds.  On  the  sum- 
mit of  the  crown  is  a  cross,  which  has 
for  its  center  a  rose  cut  sapphire  set 
in  the  center  of  fourteen  large  dia- 
monds. Altogether,  the  crown  com- 
prises one  large  ruby,  one  large  sap- 
phire,   twenty-six    small  sapphires. 


Awarded 
lighest  Honors — World's  Fan 
Gold  Medal,  Midwinter  Fair. 

•DR.' 

^  CREAM 
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Most  Perfect  Jlade. 
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eleven  emeralds,  four  rubies,  1363  bril- 
liants, 1273  rose  diamonds,  four  "pen- 
dant-shaped pearls  and  273  smaller 
pearls.  It  is  the  heaviest  and  most 
uncomfortable  diadem  owned  by  any 
crowned  head  in  Europe. — Manufactur- 
ing Jeweler. 


Don'ts  "  of  Dress. 


Don't  clothe  yourself  in  man's  ap- 
parel and  expect  the  courtesy  due  to 
a  lady. 

Don't  wear  feathers  in  your  hat  and 
patches  on  your  boots. 

Don't  wear  a  sailor  hat  and  blouse 
after  your  fortieth  birthday. 

Don't  pinch  your  waist.  Fat,  like 
murder,  will  out — somewhere. 

Don't  put  all  your  allowance  outside. 
A  ragged  petticoat  kills  the  smartest 
gown. 

Don't  put  cost  before  cut.  Corded 
silk  won't  cover  a  clumsy  fit. 

Don't  let  your  dressmaker  dress  you. 
Dress  yourself.  She  may  give  you 
smartness,  but  individuality — never. 

Don't  forget  that  dress  was  made  for 
woman,  not  woman  for  dress. 

Don't  sacrifice  fitness  to  fashion. 

Don't,  if  you  are  September,  dress 
as  May. 

Don't  neglect  (juality  for  the  sake  of 
quantity. 

Don't  imagine  that  beauty  will  atone 
for  untidiness. 

Don't  spoil  the  gown  for  the  yard  of 
stuff. 

Don't  dress  your  head  at  the  expense 
of  your  hands  and  feet. 

Don't  be  dashing — be  dainty. 

Don't  dress  to  startle  people's  eyes, 
but  to  satisfy  them. 

Don't  forget  that,  although  veils  are 
becoming  to  most  faces,  feet  veiled  in 
lace  stockings  do  not  look  well  in  the 
street. 

Don't  make  hay  of  your  possessions 
and  then  credit  your  limited  purse  with 
your  shabby  appearance. 

Don't  emulate  the  ostrich;  the  new 
flower  in  your  hat  does  not  divert  at- 
tention from  the  ragged  condition  of 
your  skirt  lining. 

Don't,  dear  sisters — don't  imagine 
that  a  blouse  or  shirt,  coat  and  sailor 
hat  are  suitable  for  women  of  every 
age  and  figure,  on  every  occasion. 

Don't  wear  a  white  petticoat  unless 
it  i.s  white. 

Don't  wear  heels  to  your  boots  unless 
you  can  afford  to  have  them  always 
heels,  and  not  half  ones  on  one  side 
only. 

Don't  put  powder  on  your  cheeks 
without  looking  in  a  glass  afterward. 

Don't  wear  a  fur  or  feather  boa  with 
a  cotton  dress  or  shirt. 

Don't  look  a  frump  because  you  can- 
not look  a  swell. 

Don't  sacrifice  neatness  to  artistic 
effect. 

Don't  dress  more  fashionably  than 
becomingly. 

Don't  forget  that  long  credit  often 
brings  discredit. 

Don't  buy  cheap  imitations  if  you 
can  afford  the  genuine  article. 

Don't  achieve  the  grotesque  while  at- 
tempting the  original. 

Don't  expect  great  bargains  to  turn 
out  great  saves. 

Don't  hold  up  silks  and  display  rags. 

Don't  jump  into  your  clothes  and  ex- 
pect to  look  dressed. 

Don't  wear  big  sleeves  and  big  hats 
if  you  are  short. 

Don't  wear  striped  material  if  you 
are  tall. 

Don't  wear  tan  shoes  if  you  have 
large  feet. 

Don't  wear  a  sailor  hat  with  a  silk 
dress. 

Don't  use  pins  where  stitches  would 
do. 

Don't  let  "smart"  verge  on  "loud." 
Don't  wear  a  smart  hat  and  burst 
shoes. 

Don't  wear  a  bonnet  with  a  costume 
that  requires  a  hat. 

Don't  trim  a  good  material  with 
common  trimmings. 


"  Well,  Johnny,"  said  a  doting  uncle 
to  his  little  nephew,  who  had  been  fish- 
ing all  day,  "did  you  catch  a  good 
many  fish  ?  " 

"  No,  uncle,  but  I  drowned  a  good 
many  worms." — Loudon  Tit-Bits. 


Fashion  Notes. 


There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the 
beautiful  autumn  offerings  in  fancy 
dress  goods.  The  choicest  designs,  the 
latest'  styles,  fashions  from  all  the 
fashion  centers  of  the  world,  the  best 
creations  of  the  well-known  makers  of 
dress  goods  compose  this  complete  line 
of  autumn  styles.  It  is  only  by  a  visit 
to  the  stores  that  one  can  fully  appre- 
ciate the  beauty  and  completeness  of 
the  autumn  offerings. 

In  fancy  dress  goods,  crepons,  in 
mixed  and  plain  colors,  are  highly 
popular  and  stylish.  Then  there  are  a 
variety  of  beautiful  designs  of  black 
figures  on  colored  background  and  of 
mixed  cheviots  of  fancy  colorings  for 
street  and  traveling  dresses. 

In  fancy  silks  and  satins  the  latest 
novelties  are  a  palm-leaf  velvet  on 
satin  ground,  Dresden  velvet  and 
jardiniere  velvety  effects  on  satin 
ground,  striped  Dresden  taffetas, 
Dresden  gros  grain,  illuminated  bro- 
cade and  figured  satin  and  Parisian 
fancy  evening  brocade  satins. 

An  exceedingly  pretty  design  in 
cloaks  consists  of  a  black  velvet  cape 
with  ostrich  -  feather  trimmings.  A 
fashionable  cloak  is  made  of  navy  blue 
alpaca  cloth,  outlined  with  jet,  and 
with  a  high  Medici  collar. 

A  round  bodice  is  fitted  with  back 
and  sides  of  black  satin  covered 
smoothly  with  mousseline  de  soie,  the 
front  being  of  the  fancy  satin  arranged 
in  a  full  jabot  over  the  bust.  There  is 
an  odd  and  elaborate  collar  and  choker 
of  heavy  yellow  lace  with  pufis  of  green 
velvet  pulled  through  the  larger 
meshes  in  the  lace,  and  the  collar  is 
edged  with  a  double  ruching  of  black 
mousseline  de  soie. 

Last  spring  we  had  the  very  full, 
untrimmed  skirt,  enormous,  very  much 
trimmed  sleeves,  belts  and  chokers  in 
pairs,  and  always  the  blouse.  Nine 
out  of  ten  women,  if  not  ninety-nine 
out  of  a  hundred,  wore  this  style  of 
gown,  differing  only  in  colors  and  ma- 
terials. This  year  has  introduced  the 
basque,  with  plain  or  soft  vests,  and 
fitted  round  bodices,  with  ruffled  or 
jaboted  fronts,  are  to  be  much  worn, 
and  are  not  such  a  radical  change  as 
the  basque  bodices,  although  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  blouse.  Then  there 
are  a  lot  of  fancy  collars  —  indeed, 
there  are  so  many  patterns  that  one 
has  a  wide  choice. 

Sleeves  are  inconspicuous;  that  is  all 
that  can  be  said  of  them  at  present, 
but  is  not  that  a  great  deal  ?  For 
they  were  anything  but  inconspicuous 
last  season.  The  sleeves  now  are  gen- 
erally— indeed,  almost  always — of  the 
material  used  in  the  bodice,  and  droop- 
away  very  modestly  from  under  the 
big  collars.  Skirts  may  be  plain  or 
trimmed  to  suit  one's  own  liking,  and 
the  trimming  may  be  arranged  in 
volants,  or  in  flat  panels,  or  in  outlin- 
ing the  seams.  This  little  summary 
seems  to  show  that  women  are  going 
to  have  every  opportunity  to  look 
their  best  this  autumn. 

The  new  belts  are  not  belts  at  all, 
but  straight  girdles,  some  as  wide  as 
seven  inches.  They  are  shown  in 
various  materials,  from  gold  and  silver 
to  leather,  some  plain  and  some 
spangled,  all  provided  with  huge 
buckles.  The  stout,  short  -  waisted 
woman  will  do  well  to  admire  and 
leave  them — in  the  shop  window. 

Buttons  will  be  very  generally  and 
generously  used  this  autumn  and  win- 
ter, and  they  come  in  very  elaborate 
designs,  jeweled  and  otherwise.  In- 
stead of  being  made  with  the  usual 
shank,  they  are  in  some  cases  made  as 
a  stick  pin,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  use 
the  same  buttons  on  different  gar- 
ments without  the  trouble  of  ripping 
and  resewing  them. 


Jones — That's  all  nonsense  about 
eating  meat  being  injurious  to  heatlh. 
My  ancestors  for  hundreds  of  years  ate 
meat. 

Vegetarian  — Yes,  and  where  are 
they  now  ?  Dead,  aren't  they  '{ — 
Texas  Siftings. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Some  Dainty  Desserts. 


A  Rich  Batter  Pudding. — Beat  six 
eggs  with  six  tablespoonfuls  of  flour 
till  very  light,  then  stir  it  into  a  quart 
of  milk,  beat  them  well  together.  But- 
ter a  dish  and  pour  in  the  mixture. 
Bake  in  a  hot  oven  an  hour.  Serve  with 
wine  sauce. 

Rice  Snow  Balls. — Put  one-quarter 
of  a  pound  of  rice  into  a  saucepan  with 
one  and  one-half  pints  of  new  milk, 
two  ounces  of  sugar  and  two  ounces  of 
sweet  almonds  blanched  and  minced 
fine,  and  boil  it  till  the  rice  is  tender. 
Dip  some  small  cups  into  cold  water, 
fill  them  with  the  rice  and  set  them 
away  to  cool.  When  cold  turn  them 
out  on  a  dish,  arrange  a  boiler  of  pre- 
serves or  marmalade  all  around  them 
and  pour  a  little  rich  cream  in  the  cen- 
ter if  you  have  it. 

Baked  Apricot  Pudding. — Take  the 
stones  from  fifteen  or  sixteen  fresh 
apricots,  and  scald  them  for  a  few 
minutes  over  the  fire.  Grate  a  French 
roll  into  a  basin,  pour  over  it  a  pint  of 
boiling  cream,  and  stir  it  till  nearly 
cold.  Sweeten  it  with  three  ounces  of 
sugar,  and  well  mix  the  whole  with 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  sherry  and  the 
yolks  of  five  eggs  well  beaten.  Blanch 
the  kernels  of  the  fruit  and  pound  them 
fine.  Beat  the  apricots  to  a  pulp,  and 
add  them  with  the  kernels  to  the  other 
ingredients.  Line  the  dish  and  the 
edge  with  fine  puff  paste,  put  in  the 
pudding  and  bake  it. 

Spring  Cream. —  Clean  two  dozen 
stalks  of  rhubarb,  cut  it  into  pieces, 
and  put  into  a  saucepan  with  the 
grated  peel  of  one  lemon,  two  cloves, 
a  piece  of  cinnamon,  and  as  much  good 
moist  sugar  as  will  sweeten  it.  Set  it 
over  the  fire  and  reduce  it  to  a  marma- 
lade. Strain  it  through  a  hair  sieve 
and  add  to  it  a  pint  of  good,  thick 
cream.  Serve  in  a  deep  glass  dish.  If 
wanted  in  a  shape  dissolve  a  little  gel- 
atine in  a  little  hot  water,  and  strain 
it  when  nearly  Cold  on  the  cream,  pour 
it  into  a  mould  and  set  on  the  ice. 

Brandy  Creams. — Boil  twenty  sweet 
and  twenty  bitter  almonds,  blanched 
and  pounded,  in  a  few  spoonfuls  of  milk 
for  five  or  ten  minutes.  When  cold 
stir  in  the  yolks  of  five  eggs,  well 
beaten  with  a  spoonful  of  cream,  add 
three  ounces  of  sugar  and  two  wine 
glasses  of  the  best  brandy.  When 
thoroughly  mixed  stir  in  a  quart  of 
cream.  Set  it  over  the  fire  in  a  double 
boiler,  but  do  not  let  it  boil.  Stir  one 
way  till  it  thickens.  Pour  into  cus- 
tard cups,  and  when  cold  cover  the 
tops  with  grated  macaroons. 

Noyeau  Cream. — Dissolve  one  ounce 
of  gelatine  in  a  small  cupful  of  boiling 
water,  with  the  peel  of  a  lemon  cut 
very  thin.  When  the  gelatine  is  dis- 
solved and  the  essence  extracted  from 
the  peel  strain  it  into  a  quart  of  good 
cream,  stirring  constantly  to  prevent 
its  curdling,  sweeten  it  with  one-quar- 
ter pound  of  sugar,  and  add  a  glass  or 
two  of  noyeau.  Whisk  the  whole 
together  thoroughly  for  a  few  moments, 
then  pour  it  into  a  mould  that  has  been 
wet  in  cold  water.  Set  it  on  the  ice, 
or  in  a  very  cold  place,  until  well  set. 
Garnish  with  fiowers  or  fruit. 


Hints  About  Napery. 


Buffet  cloths,  which  are  included  in 
the  list  of  table  linen,  are  usually  made 
of  plain  linen,  hemstitched  and  deco- 
rated with  any  kind  of  embroidery  that 
will  stand  washing. 

Six  damask  tablecloths,  with  napkins 
to  match,  are  a  sufficient  supply  for 
ordinary  use,  as  a  set  of  napkins 
may  be  allowed  to  two  tablecloths,  if 
the  family  is  small. 

A  pretty  idea  for  a  room  where  the 
colors  will  harmonize  is  to  have  the 
buffet  cloth,  table  center,  tray  cloth 
and  carver's  cloth  all  of  pale  pink  or 
ecru  linen,  embroidered  with  white. 

Another  point  to  be  remembered 
concerning  tablecloths  is  the  ironing. 
The  ordinary  laundress  is  apt  to  make 
a  cross  fold,  which  mars  the  smooth- 
ness of  the  linen.    Direct  her  to  fold 


the  cloth  lengthwise  and  then  fold  once 
more  only,  also  lengthwise. 

For  table  linen  the  material  is  usually 
either  single  or  double  damask— though, 
plain  heavy  linen,  hemstitched  and 
decorated  with  any  kind  of  embroidery, 
is  sometimes  chosen  for  special  occa- 
sions. 

An  economical  housekeeper  who  has 
some  fine  damask  tablecloths  that  are 
beginning  to  wear  out  may  convert 
them  into  tray  cloths  by  cutting  out 
the  best  parts,  hemming  them  and 
finishing  with  torchon  lace. 

The  unbleached  will  prove  much 
more  durable,  as  the  chemicals  used  to 
whiten  the  damask  injure  it  to  some 
degree.  The  faint  yellow  tint  of  this 
flax  is  not  objectionable,  and  a  very 
few  visits  to  the  laundry  will  bleach  it 
snowy  white. 

Tray  cloths  and  carvei's'  cloth  not 
only  look  well  on  the  table,  but  are 
genuine  saving  in  the  wear  and  tear  of 
frequent  washings,  as  they  catch  many 
a  splash  of  gravy  or  drop  of  coffee 
which  otherwise  would  soil  the  fair 
linen  tablecloth. 


Hints  to  Housel<eepers. 


Tepid  water  and  ammonia  is  a  good 
wash  to  keep  brushes  and  combs  clean. 

A  lotion  of  alcohol,  three  ounces, 
salicylic  acid,  one  drachm,  will  cause  a 
prompt  disappearance  of  pimples  and 
black-heads. 

An  English  novelty  is  a  basket  for 
removing  the  soiled  forks,  spoons  and 
knives  from  the  dinner  table  between 
courses  without  making  a  clatter. 

A  strip  of  oil  cloth  will  be  found  a 
very  useful  thing  in  lining  a  belt.  It  will 
keep  in  shape  admirably  and  preserve 
its  stiffness  to  the  end  of  the  time  of 
possible  wearing. 

The  next  best  thing  to  do  when  cof- 
fee is  not  freshly  roasted  for  evei-y 
making  is  to  put  it  dry  into  a  slow  oven 
for  awhile  before  grinding,  which  will 
bring  out  the  aromatic  oil  of  the 
berry. 

Remember  the  importance  of  careful 
cleaning  when  copper  is  used  for  the 
preserving  or  pickling  kettle.  If  the 
copper  becomes  very  much  tarnished 
or  coated  with  verdigris,  diluted  oxalic 
acid  in  the  proportion  of  a  tablespoon- 
ful  to  a  quart  of  water  will  clean  it 
more  quickly  than  anything  else. 

Remember  that  the  preserves  must 
not  be  kept  in  a  warm  place  after  they 
have  been  prepared  for  the  winter. 
Such  a  thing  as  an  absolutely  air-tight 
material  being  practically  unknown, 
they  should  be  placed  where  it  is  cool 
and  dry,  for  if  sealed  ever  so  closely 
they  will  in  time  heat  through  and  fer- 
ment if  kept  where  it  is  warm. 

Remember  d  uring  the  house  cleaninc 
to  polish  plate  glass  and  i-emove  slight 
scratches  by  rubbing  the  surface  gently 
first  with  a  clean  pad  and  afterward 
with  a  similar  pad  covered  over  with 
cotton  velvet,  which  has  been  charged 
with  fine  rouge.  The  surface  will, 
under  this  treatment,  acquire  a  polish 
of  great  brilliancy,  quite  free  from 
scratches. 

The  JdurnaJ  of  Ifijfjcio-Thcropi/  says: 
"The  swaying  motion  of  a  swing  or 
rocking  chair  is  inclined  to  produce 
congestion  of  the  head,  and  this  is  the 
reason  of  its  soothing  effect.  We  con- 
sider it  injurious  to  older  people  as 
well  as  to  children;  many  a  woman 
rocks  much  vitality  away.  She  begins 
talking  to  her  friends,  and  almost  with- 
out consciousness  begins  her  ceaseless, 
nervous  rock,  violating  both  the  rule 
of  good  taste  and  the  laws  of  her 
body." 

"  What  is  Smith  doing  now  ?  " 

"  He  is  traveling  with  a  circus." 

"  Pretty  hard  work,  isn't  it  "i*  " 

"  No;  he  has  nothing  to  do  except  to 
stick  his  head  in  the  lion's  mouth  twice 
a  day." — Texas  Siftings. 


"  I'm  awfully  uneasy  about  my  wife!  " 

"Why— what— ?" 

"I  saw  her  go  into  the  milliner's 
shop  across  the  way  just  now." — Chi- 
cago Record. 
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Terrestrial  lielium. 


The  announcement  by  Professor  Ram- 
say of  London  last  April  that  he  had 
discovered  in  a  terrestrial  mineral  a 
substance  givin<(  the  same  spectrum  as 
the  substance  called  helium,  and  de- 
tected up  to  that  time  only  in  the  sun 
and  a  few  stars,  was  received  with 
some  skepticism  at  first;  and,  in  spite 
of  much  corroborative  testimony  from 
independent  sources,  Enfjlish  scientific 
publications  continued  for  months  to 
use  an  interrogation  mark,  implying 
editorial  doubt,  after  all  headlines  re- 
ferring to  the  matter.  The  most  seri- 
ous objection  to  accepting  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  supposed  discovery  was 
raised  early  in  May  by  Professor 
Rungo  of  Hanover,  Germany,  a  recog- 
nized authority  in  spectroscopy.  This 
investigator  declared  that  he  and  an 
associate  had  discovered  that  the  yellow 
line  found  in  the  spectrum  of  the  gas 
in  question  was  double,  whereas  the 
D  3  line  had  always  been  referred  to  as 
a  single  line.  Rowland,  whose  tables 
of  wave  lengths  of  the  solar  spectrum 
is  now  generally  accepted  as  the  stand- 
ard, so  gives  it.  Professor  Runge, 
therefore,  insisted  that,  until  it  was 
proven  that  the  true  helium  line  is 
double,  the  identity  of  the  new-found 
gas  with  the  peculiar  constituent  of 
the  sun's  chromospheric  layer  could 
not  be  considered  as  established. 

During  the  summer,  however,  evi- 
dence has  been  accumulating  which  re- 
moves all  doubt  on  this  point.  Pro- 
fessor Hale  of  Chicago,  whose  labors  in 
solar  spectroscopy  have  attracted 
world-wide  attention,  finds  that  the 
D  3  line  really  is  double;  and  his  meas- 
urements of  the  positions  of  the  two 
components  correspond  with  those 
made  by  Professor  Crookes,  in  En- 
gland, in  the  spectrum  of  the  terres- 
trial gas.  Professor  Young  of  Prince- 
ton declares  that  he  has  not  himself 
noticed  the  duplicity  of  the  line,  in  his 
own  chromospheric  observations,  but 
that  his  assistant,  Taylor  Reed,  has 
done  so  on  several  occasions.  At  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
the  president  of  the  chemical  section, 
Professor  Raphael  Mendola,  treats  the 
main  question  as  now  definitely  settled 
and  pronounces  important  an  inci- 
dental problem  raised  by  recent  study 
of  the  subject. 

Almost  immediately  after  his  first 
discovery  of  helium.  Professor  Ramsay 
suggested  the  possibility  that  this  gas 
and  argon  might  both  be  composite? 
substances,  having  one  constituent  in 
common.  Certain  coincidences  be- 
tween the  spectra  of  the  two  warranted 
a  suspicion  of  this  kind.  Professor 
Lockyer  has  since  obtained,  from  the 
mineral  broggerite,  helium  giving  not 
only  the  principal  line  (5875.98),  but 
also  the  line  4471,  which  Young  cites  as 
occurring  in  the  spectrum  of  the  chro- 
mosphere with  the  same  frequency  as 
the  other.  But  when  Lockyer  experi- 
ments with  his  terrestrial  gas,  these 
and  other  helium  lines  (especially 
0678.3)  act  dissimilar  under  a  change  of 
temperature  instead  of  all  changing 
simultaneously  in  brilliancy.  This,  in 
Lockyer's  judgment,  shows  that  the 
gas  is  not  a  single  element,  but  a  mix- 
ture. M.  Deslandros,  perhaps  the 
most  distinguished  of  French  solar 
spectroscopists,  has  also  discovered  a 
new  and  strong  line  in  terrestrial 
helium,  at  70()5.5,  and  this  corresponds 
with  a  line  which  he  has  found  in  argon. 
As  yet  the  resesarch  ha  not  been 
pressed  far  enough  to  be  conclusive, 
but  Ramsay's  suggestion  has  already 
found  partial  contirmation. 


Stars  and  Molecules. 


OVER  20  YEARS'  STANDING. 

 Unequalled  in  

DUR M B I  LTY, 

TOINE  and  FJjNISH. 

Fully  Ouaranteed.  -f- 

Will  be  sent  on  iri;il  to  responsible  people  wishing 

to  purctjase. 
CatalogueK  free  uu  uppticafioii. 

tFe^Tw.  spencer  CO., 

338  Post  street,  ^....Saii  Frauclsco,  Cal. 


In  astronomy  we  have  to  do  with  the 
greatest  things  in  nature.  The  sun  is 
90,000,000  miles  distant  from  the 
earth,  and  of  a  bulk  one  and  one-third 
million  times  as  great.  The  planet 
Neptune  is  thirty  times  as  far  away  as 
the  sun.  The  nearest  to  us,  so  far  as 
we  know,  of  all  the  stars  (Centauri) 
is  well-nigh  10,000  times  as  distant  as 
the  planet  Neptune,  while  beyond  it 
are  hundreds  of  millions  of  stars  farther 
and  yet  farther  off.  Some  that  can  be 
just  detected  are  probably  10,000  times 
as  remote  as  Centauri,  or,  in  other 
words,  3,000,000,000  times  as  far  away 
as  the  earth  is  from  the  sun. 

But  the  light  that  comes  across  those 
distances  and  reveals  those  far-away 
orbs  reaches  us  through  movements 
and  vibrations  due  to  molecules  far 
smaller  than  any  microscope  can  reveal. 
That  light  shakes  the  minute  molecules 
of  a  photographic  plate  placed  in  the 
focus  of  a  telescope,  and  leaves  behind 
the  record  of  its  knocks.  It  vibrates 
in  the  bright  lines  of  solar  and  stellar 
spectra.  In  a  no  less  wonderful  way 
molecular  knocks — most  minute,  but 
most  numerous — transmit  and  main- 
tain the  heat  of  the  sun  and  of  the 
stars.  But,  it  may  be  asked.  What 
are  molecules  and  atoms  ?  Can  we 
attirm  their  existence  '!  Can  we  meas- 
ure their  size  or  detect  their  action  ? 
Can  we  count  them,  or  determine  the 
number  and  energy  of  their  knocks  if 
they  are  so  minute  ? 

An  atom  literally  means  that  which 
cannot  be  cut.  According  to  the  atomic 
theory  of  the  constitution  of  matter, 
all  bodies  are  supposed  to  be  made  up 
of  atoms.  An  atom,  therefore,  repre- 
sents the  smallest  possible  quantity  of 
any  elementai-y  body,  a  cjuantity  incap- 
able of  subdivision,  if,  indeed,  such  a 
conception  of  indivisibility  is  possible. 

A  molecule  literally  means  a  little 
mass,  and  is  considered  to  be  an  ag- 
gregation of  a  certain  number  of  atoms; 
in  general,  of  atoms  of  different  ele- 
ments, but  in  some  cases,  it  may  be,  of 
atoms  of  a  like  kind.  Molecules  arc 
held  to  form  the  ultimate  constituent 
particles  of  a  compound  body.  The 
molecules  of  such  a  body  cannot  be  di- 
vided if  it  is  to  retain  its  nature  as  a 
compound.  They  will,  however,  be  re- 
solved into  constituent  atoms,  if  the 
compound  body  be  resolved,  by  some 
process  or  other,  into  its  constituent 
elements.  So  long,  for  instance,  as 
water  is  water,  its  molecules  each 
consist  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  joined 
to  one  of  oxygen.  But,  if  a  volume  of 
water  be  resolved,  by  heat  or  electric- 
ity, into  two  separate  volumes  of  oxy- 
gen and  hydrogen,  each  molecule  of  the 
water  is  thereby  resolved  into  its 
constituent  atoms.  All  the  atoms  of 
oxygen  go  together  to  make  up  the 
total  volume  of  oxygen,  and  all  those  of 
hydrogen  to  form  the  total  volume  of 
hydrogen,  obtained  from  the  given 
volume  of  water.  So  also  in  other 
similar  cases. 
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should  consult 
"  KVVKY.tCO. 
AMEHiTANand 
Foreign  Patent  Solicttor!?,  for  obtaining  Pat- 
ents anil  Caveats.  Established  in  1800.  Their 
long  experi(-nce  as  journalists  and  large  practice 
as  Patent  attorneys  enables  them  to  olter  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors  far  better  service  than  theycan 
obtain  elsewher-;.  Send  for  free  circulars  of  Infor 
maiion.  No.  230  Marltet  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WANTED. 

AGENTS  to  canvass  for  FUNK  &  WAGNALI/S 
Standard  Dictionary  of  tlie  Knelliih 

In  every  town  on  the  coast.  Liberal  terms.  Large 
sample  pages  free.  Address 

K.  D.  RRONSON  &  CO., 
13«8  Market  Street  San  KraneUru. 

★  C.  H.  EVANS  &  CO.,  * 

(Successors  to  THOMSON  Si  EVANS.) 

110*  112  KKALK  STKKKT,  S.  F 

MACHINE  WORKS, 

steam  Pumps.        Steam  Engines. 

All  KIntiiiiit  MACUINKKr.  . 


THE  UOSr  SUCCESSFUL  REMEDY 


FOR  MAN  OR  BEAST. 

Certain  in  Its  eiTects  and^ncvi-r  Mlaters. 
ii^'ail  proofs  bel«>w 

KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE 

Uliikpoint,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  1,^.  1H94. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.-I  bought  a  splendid  bay 
horse  some  time  hko  with  a  SpiiTiii.  I  got  him 
for  »30.  I  used  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure.  The 
spavin  Is  gone  now  ami  I  have  been  offered  $1.^0 
for  the  same  horse,  I  milv  had  him  nine  weeks, 
so  I  got  $12u  for  using  wi'.rth  of  Kendall's  Spavin 
Cure.  w.  s.  Mmsni  N. 

KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE 

SiiKLEV.  MIfh..  Pec.  11'.  IWi. 
Dr  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.— I  have  used  vour  Kendall's 
Spavin  Cure  with  gfjod  siiccesa  fur  i!urb   -m  two 
huraes  and  Ills  the  tiesi  llnhneut  I  have  ever  used. 

At'UI'ST  Frfdehick. 
I'rliT  *l  per  B..III.-. 
Forsale  hy  all  Drufgl-ls  <m  adrlress 
1>K.  n.  .1.  KKSltAIA.  COM I'.t.W, 

CNOSauRCH    FALLS,  VT 


HERCULES 


Price's  Traction 
Engine. 


We  have  one  of  these  engines  that  was  used 
about  one  month  last  season  and  was  taken  back 
by  us  by  reason  of  illness  of  purchaser.  Engine  is 
In  perfect  order,  and  in  better  working  order  than 
when  first  sent  from  the  factory.  A  BARGAIN. 
Indicated  power,  80-horse;  Cylinders,  8x8;  Wheels, 
8  ft.  high,  ^  in.  wide;  weight,  less  than  10  tons. 
Price  when  new,  HSOO. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

16  antl  18  l>rnmnt  Street,  8aii  Francltico. 


I N D U  Rl  N  E"  COLD  WATER  PAINTS. 

A  Most  Keniarkattle  Material  is  the 
OUTSIDE-;    I  INI  O  U  I*  1  IN  is  . 

It  stands  rain  and  exposure  as  well  as  oil  paint 
and  costs  only  a  fraction  as  much. 

It  is  just  the  thing  for  fences,  outbuildings,  fac- 
tories, etc.,  being  cheap,  durable  and  easily  ap 
plied  by  anyone. 

It  has  no  equal  as  a  light  reflector  for  light- 
shafts  and  court-yards  of  large  buildings,  ft  is 
supplied  in  a  thick  paste,  to  be  diluted  with  cold 
water.    It  is  made  in  white  and  several  colors. 

■  INSIDE  ilNDURINE 
Is  designed  especially  for  factories,  stables,  and 
general  inside  work,  as  a  substitute  for  white- 
wash, kalsomine  or  oil  paint. 

Jl  will  iiol  nth  or  ecole,  soften  or  darken  with 
age,  and  works  well  over  old  whitewash.  A  dry 
powder  to  be  mixed  with  cold  water. 

llolh  Indurlnes  are  perfectly  tire-proof. 

Send  for  circular  and  prices  to 

\VM.  m:itl),  .^lANliF.At'TliKIOK, 
IVIIMh  Kiilldiili;.      -       -       Sun  KrxiK'lxe...  Cxi. 


UNION  IKON  WORKS, 

HACKAMKNTO,  CALIKOKNIA. 

ROOT,  NEILSON  & 

—  M  ANHKACTUKEHS  OC— 

STEAH  ENGINES,  BOILERS, 

Ami  ell  kinds  oj 
♦    ♦    MACHINERY  FOR  MININU  PUkPOSKS. 
Flonr  Mills,  Saw  Mills  and  Quartz  Mills;  Machin- 
ery Constracted,  Fitted  Dp  and  Repaired. 
f=fROrST  STREET,E3et.IN.«:0  , 
SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


GEARED  WINDMILL. 
IMPROVED  DAVIS 

\VIM>.MILL. 

Patent  Non-Shrinkable  Tanks, 
Deep-Well  Pumps, 

All  Kinds  of  Pumps. 

Do  not  buy  an  Eastern  machine  when  you  can 
get  ■  better  article  made  at  home 
for  less  money. 

The  Board  of  Super .risors  of  San  Joaquin  county 
are  using  about  twenty  of  my  windmills  for  road 
sprinkling. 

Write  for  Prices. 


R.  F.  WILSON— Dkak  Sik:— You  sold  me  In  1892 
two  windmills  (the  Hercules):  one.  at  Fowler, 
Fresno  Co.,  and  one  at  Antelope  Valley, Tulare  Co. 
They  have  been  in  constant  use  ever  since  and  not 
a  dollar  of  expense  thus  far.  Wheu  a  mechanic 
builds  a  meritorious  machine,  1  think  it  proper  he 
should  receive  credit.    Yours  truly, 

•IUUCM:  S.  .1   .NVK,  Oaklaud. 


R.  R.  WILSOPM, 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 

Works  Cor.  \V.  Main  and  Lincoln  Sis 

Ottlce  IT  N.  Commerce  Si. 


THE 

OWEN 
ELECTRIC 
BELT 


Trade  Mark— Dr.  A.  Owen 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

The  latest  and  only  scientiGc  and  practical 
Electric  licit  ina.le,  for  weueral  use,  producing 
a  genuine  curiuiit  of  Electricity,  for  the  cure 
of  (lisen-se,  that  can  be  readily  felt  and  regu- 
lated both  I'l  quantity  and  i)ower,  and  applied 
to  any  part  of  thobody.  It  can  be  worn  at  any 
time  duriug  working  hours  or  sleep,  and 

WILL  POSITIVELY  CURE 

RHEl'MATIS.TI 
M '.TIBAfiO 

(^KNKItAL.  nERIIilTY 
XA.nK  UAi  K 

''^"'n  ItlSKASES 
CUKOMC  DISKASKS 
ANl)  Fl  NCTION.VI, 

ukkan«;k.'»i  knts 


WITHOUT  MEDICINE 

Electrlcitv,  properly  applied,  la  fast  taking 
th'.i  i>lace  of  drugs  for  all  Nervous,  Rheumatic, 
Kidney  and  Urinal  Troubles,  and  will  effect 
cures  in  seemingly  hopeless  cases  where  every 
other  known  means  has  failed. 

Any  sluggish,  weak  or  diseased  organ  may 
by  this  means  be  roused  to  healthy  activity 
before  It  Is  too  late. 

Leading  medical  men  use  and  recommend  the 
f)\veu  Belt  in  their  practice. 

OUR  LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

Contains  fullest  Information  regarding  the  cure 
of  acute,  chronic  and  nervous  diseases,  prices, 
and  how  to  order,  in  English,  German,  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  languages,  will  be  mailed,  upon 
application,  to  any  address  for  6  cents  postage. 

The  Owen  Electric  Belt  and  Appliance  Go. 

MAl.S  OFrirE  A.Vl)  OkLV  FACTOIIY, 

The  Owen  Electric  Belt  CIdg.,  201  to  211  State  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
Ihe  Largest  Electric  Belt  Establishment  in  the  Wort) 


The  Williams  Standard  Typewriter 

Is  a  great  improvement  ovit  the  ulil  '  lifl  and 
peek"  machines.  You  see  jour  »nIiuK  »'  ile 
writing  it.  No  lifting  of  plaleu.  No  dirty  nblHPU. 
Herfec I  alignment.  Weighs  but  IB  pounds  1>k!s 
the  tlnesl  work.  Easiest  learned.  No  experiuienl. 
In  use  3  years.  Adopted  by  Uritish  War  Depart- 
meut  over  all  the  old  fasiiioued  "  blind  '  uiai  liiues. 
Write  for  sample  work  and  illuslratril  l  aial.iKue 
and  lestimonials. 

PACIFIC  STATES  TYPE  FOUNOkV. 

40i(  WustihlKtoii  St  Sail  !•  raiiclHi  ii. 

Sole  Agents  for  California. 


Busin 

i4  INiHt  Stu'et... 


 Sit  II  I'm  lit  Wvi*. 


FOR  SEVENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS 

T!il8  ColletfH  in8lnic't»  In  Shorlhaml.  T.\  im*  Wrltmir. 
Buukk('4^plnM'.lV1eK^raph.v.P(fiiiiiai)Htii|).  U  awlutr.aJl 
the  Kiit^Unh  brai.ciict).  and  t'very  hliig  periatitiiit;  lu 
buHlueHH.  fur  full  six  inuiitlm.  UV  havt*  teai'ti*  ra 
and  t^ive  Inilivlilual  iuHtructiun  to  all  uur  pupiiti. 

A  Depariment  of  Electrical  EDgineering 

Has  been  .  siablislii  d  nnili  r  a  tliDiMMii-'lilv  .iiialllied 
iiisti  iielor.  Til,-  c,)iir^,i-  Is  tli. .roii^-li  I v  i>rai-lleal. 
8>Mnl  for  Clrciilar.  <.'.  S  II  A  l.K  Y.  S.  <' 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
aud  Miuiog  EngiDeeiii'g, 

Surveying,  Arehiteclurr,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
■7.23  /VtftRK.ET  STREET, 
San  Fuancisco,  Cai.. 
Open  All  Tear.   :  A.  VAN  DER  WAILLEH,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores.  ^•i'S;  llnllion  and  i  hluriuation 
As'-as ,  *'i');  Itlowpipe  .\ssay.  ■flO  I'ull  course  of 
assaying,         F;slal>lislied  isi'.l.  SimkI  for  Circular. 

The  World's  Washer 

In  its  washing  principle  Is  like  the  Humboldt,  but 
it  Is  'chock  full"  of  improvements.  I'hild  can 
use  It.  Clothes  clean,  sweet  aud  white  as  soow. 
Lasts  a  lifetime.  Sent  freight  paid  Clrculam 
free. 

C.  K.  KOSN,  ll>  M<'l.<'aii  St.,  I.lnroln.  IM. 
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Market  Review. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  Oct.  2'i,  1895. 

FLOUR — We  quote :  Net  cash  prices  for  Family 
Extras,  $.S  .SS(»3  -15  Tf>  bbl;  Bakers'  Extras,  $3  15® 
$3  '35;  SuperHne,  $2  35ffi2  60  V  bbl. 

WHEAT— No.  1  Shipping  Wheat  is  quotable  at 
96KC  per  ctl  for  No.  1  and  97(4c  for  choice.  Milling 
Wheat,         OiVi  pe.-  ctl. 

BARLEY— Feed,  fair  to  good,  60c;  choice,  61>4c; 
Brewing,  67i4(ni70c. 

OATS— We  quote:  Milling,  T5(»85e  ctl;  Sur- 
prise, 8.5(a>90c;  fancy  feed,  75«i82i/2c;  good  to 
choice,  6.1(3 72 '/4c,;  poor  to  fair,  .5.5(S>62!4c ;  Black, 
for  seed,  $m${  .30;  Gray,  6.5@,7.5c  ctl. 

CORN— We  quote:  Large  Yellow,  85(a87'^c; 
Small  Yellow.  my,mOcf^  ctl;  White,  9,5c@*l. 

RYE— Quotable  at  77!4@80c  TB  ctl. 

BUCKWHEAT- Quotable  at  8.5(ni95c  TP  ctl. 

CRACKED  CORN  —  Quotable  at  $21®22  50  per 
ton. 

CORNMEAL— Millers  quote  feed  at  $20(?i  21  per 
ton. 

OILCAKE  MEAL— Quotable  at  $18(a20  per  ton 
from  the  mill. 

COTTONSEED  OILCAKE— Quotable  at  $24  1* 
ton. 

RICEMEAL— Quotable  at  .$1  Iff,  15  per  ton,  ex 
mill. 

MIDDLINGS— Quotable  at$18C<ii20  50?*  ton. 

BRAN— Quotable  at  $13  50@I4  50  ^  ton. 

GROUND  BARLEY— Quotable  at  $l.mi-l  Tj4  ton. 

HAY— Wheat, $H(n-.12.50;  Wheat  and  Oat,  $8@I0  .V); 
Oat,  $7«9;  Alfalfa,  $5  .■j0(a7;  Barley,  JfiiaS; 
Clover,  $5  .W(ai7;  Compressed,  $6.^ll®10;  Stock, 
$5@5  50  T)»  ton. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  JOftc^Sc  f,  bale. 

BEANS— W(M|Uote:  Bavos.  $1  lOftnl  15;  Butter, 
$1  .5fJ@l  75;  Pink,  $1  Of>(<i\  25;  Red,$l  lorail  25;  Lima, 
$2  75(a2!Kl;  Pea,»l  50.*  1  75;  Small  White,  $1  50(Sil  70; 
Large  White,  $1  nmi  30;  Blackeve,  $1  75@2;  Red 
Kidney,  $2@2  25;  Horse,  $1  lU(ffil  30  3  ctl. 

DRIED  PEAS— We  quote:  Green,  $1  35(a)l  55; 
Niles,  $1  a.5fn  l  50  per  ctl. 

SEEDS— We  quote:  Mustard, Yellow,  $1  snwl  PO; 
Brown,  $1  H5(ni2  05;  Canary,  3!4(a!3V4c;  Hemp,  4(a\ 
-l!4c;Rape,  Wf'iVsc;  Alfalfa,  7c;  Flax,  $1  SOWl  90 
^4  ctl. 

POTATOES— =:alinas  Burbanks,60(Vf  80c  1*  ctl  and 
2.5m. 30c  1ft  ctl  for  River  Burbanks  in  sacks;  Oregon 
Burbanks,  .50f«'65c  ^  ctl;  River  Reds,  35@40c  per 
ctl;  Sweet  Potatoes,  7.5crn>$1.15  |«  ctl. 

ONIONS— 3.5rn)40c  ctl. 

VARIOUS— We  qimle:  Summer  Squash,  .35(S'.50c; 
Cucumbers,  20(n'35c  f'  liux;  Pickles,  4(l@.50c  per 
box  for  No.  1  and  25(ai35c  for  No.  2;  Tomatoes, 
River  and  Bay,  2.5(3j,3.5c;  String  Beans,  l(*2c  ^ 
ft;  Lima  Bc;ins,  2(n'3c  ^  ft.;  Green  Peas,  2(n'3c 
■p  to  for  garden;  Green  Peppers,  ,30(ai65c  TP  box; 
Egg  Plant,  2.')(« -lOc  ij*  box;  Green  Okra,  .30®,50c  Tf 
box;  Turnips, 50c  TP  ctl;  Beets,  50c  sack;  Car- 
rots, .50c;  Cabbage,  65W75C  *  ctl ;  Garlic,  2!4@3'/2C 
fi  ft;  Cauliflower,  50(m6bc  ^  dozen;  Dried  Peppers, 
12(ai5c  *  ft. 

FRESH  FRUIT— Apples— No.  I  grades,  40ffl75c  TP 
box;  common,  25(" -10c  f  box. 

Berries—  Strawberries,  Sharpless,  $2@5  per 
chest;  Longworth,  $7(o  8;  Raspberries,  $3  50@5  f( 
chest;Huckleberries,  4@5c  ^  ft;  Cranberries,  $8  50 
9  *  bbl. 

Canteloupes— Quotable  at  $1@1  50  ^  crate. 
Nutmeg  melons,  -10@i6.5c  a  box. 

Grapes— Quotable  at  2.5@-)0c  IS  box  for  black, 
and  2,5@35c  for  Muscat.  Tokay,  2.5(a>.%5c  box; 
Isabella,  40(ai.50c  in  boxes  and  80cfn$l  in  crates; 
Cornichon,  .t0io.65c  crate ;  wine  grapes.  $18(5  24  per 
ton  for  Zinfandel,  816(oil7  for  Mission  and  $15  for 
white. 

Pears— Winter  Nellis,  50c(®$l  25  f,  box;  other 
varieties,  :W<"^'>c  f,  box. 

Pomegranates— Quotable  at  40(ff.50e  per  box. 

Quinces— Quotable  at  2.5@.50c  V  I'ox. 

CITRUS  FRUIT— We  quote:  Mexican  Limes, 
$.5(e'5  50  ^  box;  California  Lemons,  $2@2  50  for 
common  and  $2  50fa>3  50  per  box  for  good  to  choice, 
and  $4  bimb  for  fancy. 

BUTTER— Creamery— Fancy,  22(®24c;  special 
brands,  25c;  seconds,  20(a)2lc  ^  ft.  Dairy— Fancy, 
20@21c;  good  to  choice,  16(ff,  19c ;  lower  grades,  14® 
16c;  pickled,  l,5®l7c;  firkin,  14(a  16c. 

CHEESE— We  quote:  Choice  to  fancy,  6(ni8c; 
fair  to  good,  &f*5!4c;  Eastern.  ll@12Hc  |»  to. 

EGGS— Quotable  at  20@27c  V  dozen  for  store 
and  ;*)(<ii3.5c  for  ranch;  Eastern,  18@20c;  selected 
white  Eastern,  22('i  26c. 

POULTRY— We  quote  as  follows:  Live  Turkeys 
—Gobblers.  12tai4c;  Hens,  12diUc  1?  ft;  Roosters, 
$40-4  .50  tor  old,  and  $3  50(a)4  for  young;  Broilers, 
$2  .50(0  3  110  for  small  and  $3  iKlfoiS  .5fl  for  large;  Hens, 
$3  .50«i  4  .50;  Ducks,  $4  (Kl(a'5  50;  Geese.  $1  .50®1  75 
impair;  Pigeons,  $1®1  25  ^  doz.  for  old  and  $1  75 
^2  f.  doz.  for  young. 

WOOL— The,  market  is  quiet  and  transactions 
only  small.  Wool  is  arriving  in  large  quantities, 
and  the  clip  for  this  fall  will  soon  be  all  in  ware- 
house. There  is  a  fairly  good  feeling  as  to  outlook 
for  future  trade,  and  it  is  believed  that  prices  will 
be  fairly  well  maintained  on  present  basis,  but 
there  is' no  probability  that  values  will  improve. 
Last  week  the  Eastern  markets  were  reported 
very  quiet,  though  up  to  that  time  the  weekly 
transactions  in  Boston  had  been  very  large  for 
the  preceding  month. 

We  quote  Nevada  spring: 

Light  and  choice  9(«llc 

Heavy  6@8c 

Fall- 
Short,  trashy  San  Joaquin  plains  3@.5c 

Good  San  .loaquin  plains  4®6c 

Southern  and  Coast  4(«i6c 

Mountain  Wools,  light  and  free  6®7c 

Mountain  Wools,  defective  and  heavy  5(n(>c 

Middle  counties,  free  7(a)8c 

Middle  counties,  defective  5@6c 

HOPS— Quotable  at  .5@7c  f.  to.  for  new. 

HIDES  AND  SKINS— Quotable  as  follows: 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  .56  lbs  up,     lb. . .     9®  9!4c   8®  H\i 

Meditim  Steers.  48  to  56  lbs   8®  7®  7% 

Light,  42  to  47  pounds   7®  7'/4     7®  6V4 

Cows,  over  .50  lbs   7®  7H     6®  e"/. 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs   7®  7V4     6®  6y, 

Stags   — @  5      — ®  * 

Kips,  17  to  30  lbs   — ®  7      — @  6 

Veal  Skins,  10  to  17  lbs   — ®  7      — @  •> 

Calf  Skins,  5  to  10  lbs   -®  9      — ®  7 

Dry  Hides,  over  16  lbs   — ®16      — ®12 

Dry  Kips  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs. .    12@13  9f*10 

Dry  Calf,  und(!r  4  lbs   — ®I8      — ®14 

Pelts,  Shearlings,  10®20c  each;  do,  short,  .3fi®40c 
each;  do,  medium,  .50®60c  each;  do,  long  wool.  60® 
70c  each ;  Deer  Skins ,  summer,  30c ;  do,  good  med lum, 
1.5®2.5c:  do,  winter.  10®  15c  ft;  Goal  Skins,  20r" 
35c  apiece  for  prime  to  perfect,  lU(ri20c  for  dam- 
aged, and  .5c  each  for  Kids. 

TALLOW— We  quote;  Refined,  ao:  crude,  4M@ 
i^p; posgiry  tallow, miHo;  GreasP,  3(S?Hc  per », 


Review  of  the  Dried  Fruit  Market. 


San  Francisco,  Oct.  23,  189.5. 

The  general  situation  in  the  local  dried 
fruit  market  is  that  there  is  an  increased  de- 
mand for  goods  with  but  little  business  re- 
sulting, owing  to  the  presence  in  the  East  of 
some  stocks — now  happily  growing  smaller — 
of  consigned  stuff.  These  consigned  goods,  as 
usual  in  such  cases,  can  be  bought  for  about 
half  a  cent  a  pound  less  than  the  lowest  prices 
that  will  be  named  by  holders  of  equal  grades 
of  goods  here.  It  is  the  old,  old  story  over 
again.  There  is,  however,  a  good  deal  of 
speculative  buying,  in  a  small  way,  in  antici- 
pation of  an  active  f.  o.  b.  demand  when  the 
consigned  stocks  shall  be  exhausted.  A  good 
many  dealers  are  picking  up  whatever  looks 
like  a  bargain,  and  there  is  therefore  some 
activity,  but  it  is  not  a  sort  very  wholesome 
for  the  producing  interest. 

For  prunes  there  is  more  inquiry  principally 
for  mixed  lots  which  are  hard  to  fill,  owing  to 
the  relative  scarcity  of  the  smaller  sizes. 
Such  business  as  is  done,  we  are  authorita- 
tively informed,  is  upon  the  3%c  basis.  Great 
quantities  of  prunes  are  going  East,  many  of 
them  under  orders  to  be  sold  upon  arrival  for 
what  they  will  bring.  This  is  a  very  damag- 
ing method,  but  it  is  the  only  way  in  which 
large  quantities  can  be  handled  at  this  time. 

Peaches  are  a  trifle  stronger,  as,  indeed,  are 
other  minor  lines,  in  view  of  the  general  facts 
above  set  forth. 

General  Prices. 

Following  are  San  Francisco  Fruit  Ex- 
change quotations :  Apples,  3c  |J  lb.  for  quar- 
tered, 3!4c  ^  lb.  for  sliced  and  4%@5c  ^  lb. 
for  evaporated ;  Peaches,  iCSibc  ^  lb.  and  6c 
for  fancy;  peeled,  in  boxes,  ia(?gl3c;  Apricots, 
8i'rt!)'4c  for  prime  to  choice  and  10(ft)llc  |<  lb. 
for  fancy  Moorpark;  Figs,  black,  3(«'3%c  lb. 
for  pressed  and  2(</)2%c  for  unpressed  ;  White 
Figs,  ;i%(?''4c  JW  lb.  for  pressed;  Pears,  7c  ^ 
lb.  for  evaporated  halves,  4(5)6%c  lb.  for 
quarters;  Plums,  40fi'iy^c  for  pitted  and 
l%W3%c  for  unpitted  ;  Nectarines,  .'ifoliic  lb. 
for  prime  to  choice  and  (>%c  for  fancy. 

Prices  for  new  crop  goods  are  as  follows, 
carload  lots ;  London  layers,  95cra)f  1  ^  box ; 
four-crown,  loose,  3%c  ^  lb.  ;  three-crown, 
loose,  2''^c  It)  lb.;  two-crown,  2%c;  seedless 
Sultanas,  3c;  seedless  Muscatels,  2%c; 
clusters,  $1.. 3.5;  Dehesa  clusters,  $3;  Imperial 
clusters,  $2.50;  Dried  Grapes,  2V4C  lb. 

Chestnuts  are  quotable  at  8(f/!l0c  ^1  lb. ; 
Walnuts,  7®7y^c  ^  lb.  for  No.  1  hara  and 
9fS9%cf)lb.  for  soft  shell,  jobbing  lots;  Al- 
monds, 7<7f'Sc  for  Languedoc  and  9(??10c  for 
paper  shell ;  Peanuts,  .5fS)6c  %-<  lb.  for  Eastern 
and  4(f(!4%c  lb.  for  California ;  Hickorj' 
Nuts,  5(7(!6c ;  Pecans,  6c  for  rough  and  8c  for 
polished;  Filberts,  Hftt'.fc;  Brazil  Nuts,  7)4(<oSiS 
^  lb. ;  Cocoanuts,  *4f(/i5  100. 

Comb  honey  at  W^clOc  )«  lb.  for  bright  and  Sc 
for  lower  grades ;  water  white  extracted,  5c; 
light  amber  extracted,  iM®i%c ;  dark  am- 
ber, 4c. 

Beeswax,  25@36c  |)  lb. 


The  Peppermint  Crop. 


This  country  produces  nine-tenths  of 
all  the  peppermint  consumed  by  the 
world,  says  the  Detroit  Trihiuir,  and  of 
the  American  product  two-thirds  comes 
from  Michigan,  eight  counties  produc- 
ing it.  St.  Josephs  leads,  having  be- 
gun in  1842,  and  hundreds  of  acres  are 
devoted  to  this  crop.  In  Muskegon 
county,  now  in  her  second  season,  there 
are  500  acres,  and  one  farm  is  said  to 
have  i)roduccd  3500  pounds  of  oil  this 
year,  bringing  about  $5000.  The  total 
acreage  of  the  State  is  between  12,000 
and  15,000  acres,  and  tlie  crop  will  ap- 
proximate 150,000  pounds  of  oil.  The 
season  opened  for  oil  at  $1.70  a  pound; 
the  average  price  paid  has  been  $1.60 
to  $1.65.  We  note  fi-om  another  source 
that  the  acreage  of  Muskegon  county 
was  reported  at  800  acres  last  year 
and  nearly  1200  this,  but  that  frost  and 
drouth  had  greatly  injured  the  older 
plantations,  reducing  the  yield  one  half 
or  more.  The  spring-set  plants  es- 
caped injury.  The  peppermint  is  cut 
when  in  bloom,  like  hay,  dried,  placed 
in  close  wooden  vats  and  steamed. 
The  oil  cells  burst  and  the  oil  passes 
upward  with  the  steam,  which  is  con- 
densed and  conducted  into  a  receiver, 
where  the  oil  rises  and  is  dipped  off. 
It  takes  about  350  pounds  of  dry  pep- 
j)ermint  to  produce  one  pound  of  oil. 
An  acre  of  land  yields  from  six  to  ten 
pounds  of  oil,  often  more-  even  as  high 
as  fifty  pounds, 


Breeders'  Directory. 


six  lines  or  less  in  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  BURKK,  IWII  Market  St.,  S.  P.  Al  Prize  Hol- 
stelns;  Grade  Milch  Cows.    Fine  Pigs. 


BULL,.S— Devons  and  Shortiiorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Pine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  <niher  slnel.v  or  in  carload  lota. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Gal. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


JKKSKVS  ANI>  HOI.STKINS,  frdiii  tlio  best 
Butter  and  Milh  Stock :  also  Tlioroiitrlibred  Hogs 
and  Poultr.v.  WiMiaiii  NiU'S  &  i;<>.,  I^oh  Ang'eleB. 
Cal..  Breeders  and  K.xporters.  E.slalilished  in  187H. 


M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma.  Registered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.   Both  sexes  for  sale. 


PKTKK  SAXK  Si  SON,  Lick  House,  S  P.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


FOR  WEEK  ENDING  OCTOBER  8,  1895. 

5I7.-113.— Valve— John  Bonner,  Tiburon,  Cal. 
517,6^4.— Cni.TlvATOR—.Io.s.  Ho.vd,  Concord,  Cal. 
547,750.— Metai.  Cutting  MA<miNE— M.  A.  Clen- 
nam,  S.  F. 

547,6;i7.— Thili,  Coupling— Hugh  Gaw,  S.  F. 
547,605.— Uhmping  Wagon— G.  B.  Gay,  Crawfords- 
ville.  Or. 

I  .547,720.— Book  Holder— C.  P.  Harris,  S.  F. 
547,640.— Concentrator— J.  Jacobs,  Henley,  Cal. 
547,738.— Safety  Guard  fob  Cars  — Libbing  & 
Harris,  S.  F. 

547,564  — Current  Motor— O.  E.  Petterson,  Con- 
tention, Or. 

547,617.— Truck— J.  J.  Pratt,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 

547,4.59.— Fire  Escape— F.  M.  Quiun,  Astoria,  Or. 

547,685.— Brake  Block  —  .Schilly  &  Cave,  New- 
castle, Cal. 

547,.592.--Station  Indicator— W.  A.  Turner,  S.  F. 
.547,.595.— Farm  Gate— C.  Wetzel,  Millers,  Or. 
547,701 — Saddletrees— C.  M.  William,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 


JEKSKYS— The  best  A.J.  C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  P.    Aniiiials  for  sale. 


Poultry. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


WKLLINGTON'S    IMPROVED     EOG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Rvery  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


MANHATTAN  K«;G  FOOD,  Red  BaH  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  &  Bendel,  S.  P. 


.).  W.  FORGETS,  S;inta  Cruz.  Cal.  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.  Black  Minorcas  Brown  Leghorns. 
Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks. 


WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO., Los  Angeles.Cal  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


Swine. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  ti2B  Market  St.,  S.  P.— BERKSHIRES. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breederof 
Shorthorn  Cattle,  Poland-China  &  Berkshire  Hogs. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


M.  MILLER,  Elisio,  Cal.   Registered  Berkshires. 


CHAS.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton,  Regist'd  Berkshires. 


TYLER  BEACH,  San  Jose.  Cal.   Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


BERKSHIRES  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HO<;S, 

Best  Stock;  also  Dairy  Strains  of  Jerseys  and  Hol- 
Bteins.  Will.  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Est.  1876. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird  3  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 

J.  H.<iLIDE,  Sacramento.  Very  large  choice  Span- 
ish, French  and  Shropshire  rams,  Bedrock  prices. 


IN  THESE  TIMES 

You  Can  Largely  Increase 

Your  income  by  buying  an  Incu- 
bator and  engaging  in  the  chicken 
Inisiiiess.  .Send  st.amp  for  our 
catalogue  of  Iticubators,  Wire 
Netting.  Blooded  Fowls  and  Poul- 
try Appliances  generally.  Hemein- 
he'r  thr  Bext  is  the  Cltfdprsl.  PACIFIC 
INCUBATOR  CO.,  1:117  Castro  St., 
Oakland,  Cai. 


Pacific  Saw  Manufacturing  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the 
HATCH    PRUNING  SAW. 
17  &  19  Fremont  St., 

San  Francisco. .  California. 

Saws  and  Machine  Knives  of  Every  Description 

Ou  hand  or  made  to  order  

Farm  to  Rent  in  Fresno  County, 

Two  miles  from  Kingsbtirg. 

IZn  ACRES-17  ACRES  PEACH,  7  APRICOTS, 
lOU  6.3  Grapes,  Apples,  15  Alfalfa;  balance 
splendid  farming  land.  Will  be  rented  low  to  a 
prospective  buyer.  Good  house,  barn  and  well, 
and  all  under  irrij^ation. 

Acl<lre8S  I.  .1.  TRUMAN, 
Mills  BulldiiiK  San  Francisco. 


*************************** 

*       '  ilNCUBATORSt 


★ 
★ 

^  IIU 
?  Varili 

*Mtr   

tAt  ^  "  new  U2  p«0  Poultry  (lumc  »mi  v 

♦  loira.  POtll.TBY  FOR  PROFIT  nucic  plain.    BM.Iloi-k  Infotin.llon.  « 

Reliable  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co.,Ouincy.«l.* 


PWe  Warrant 

The  ReMable* 

ToHitch  Bi>|icr  ceiit.SiLtlU(iiri.*TlNO  ^ 
DurahlP,  Corrtwt  In  I'tlnclplo.  I-eadflr  ^ 
k  at  WorM'a  Fulr.  6otB.  in  utamps  for  . 
w  U2  p«o  Poultry  flulilc  »n'l  C*t».  " 


Short-Horn  BULLS 


ROBERT  ASHBURNER, 

liaden  Station,  .San  Mateo  Co.,  Cal. 

The  Baden  Farm  Herd  was  established  in  1867, 
with  cows  from  then  recent  importations  of  the 
best  I'lnglish  Milking  Shorthorns,  since  which 
time  improvement  in  dairy  qualities  has  b^ep 
steadily  kept  in  view. 


TREE  -  \A//\SI-I. 

011\/e  Dip. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    \AJ.    JACK-SOIN  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  226  Market  Street. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAT, 


eterinary  llept. Mniversity  of  I  alifornia, 

Corner  of  Post  and  Fillmore  Streets, 
San  Francisco. 

Next  Term  Commences  1st  October,  '95. 

A.  A.  CUNNINGHAIVI,  F.  C.  S., 

Secretary. 

SAMPLE  American  Bee  Journal 


FREE 


All  about  Bees  and  Honey 

G.W.YORK&CO. 

.56  Fifth  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  Il.IiINOIS. 


(Established  1861). 
Weekly,  *i  a  year.  7  Editors. 
160 -page 
Bee-Book 
I  Free! 


Di:^  i_| /--V  o  i\j  Calves  with  THE  JOHN 
K-'nV^rVLl'^  MARCH  CO.'S  Chemical 
Detiorner.  Eisrht  .vears  successful.  At  Drupffists  or 
prepaid  .?1.  Pamphlets  free.  Addre.ss  72  River 
street.  Cliic;ipro.  The  application  of  an.v  other  sub- 
stance is  :in  infringement  of  patent  47H,H77. 


French  Prune  Orchard. 

OWNKR    OF    FRENCH    PRUNE  ORCHARD 
desiring  to  rent  the  same,  write  to  the  under- 
signed.  CHARLES  REEVES,  Chico,  Cal. 


Blalce,    moffltt    «fc  ToiA/ne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  5an  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles, 
RLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland.  Or. 

WACON  AND  p£| 
PLATFORM  OllflLCU 

HOOKER  &  CO  .  16-18  DRUMM  STREET,  S.F. 


—  /\IND  — 

HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 


Practical,  Kxpllclt.  Comprehensive.  Embod.ylng 
the  experience  and  methods  of  hundri'ds  of  HiiccewB- 
ful  Krower.s,  and  constituting  a  tnistworth.v  guide 
bv  wlili-li  t)ie  Inexperienced  ma.v  successfull.v  pro- 
(I'uci-  I  111-  fruits  for  which  California  la  famous. 
Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  B.v  F.DWARI) 
J  WicKSUN,  A.  M.,  Assoc.  Prof.  Horticulture  and 
Entomolog.v,  nniversit.v  of  California;  llorticiiUural 
Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press,  San  FranciHcii ;  S<-c'y  Cali- 
fornia State  Horticultural  Society;  Pres.  California 
State  Floral  Society,  etc. 

Large  Octavo,  599  pages,  JulVu  illust/rated,  pi-ice,  W3.00. 
postpaid. 

FOK  SAl.K  ItV 

Publishers  Pacific  Rural  Press, 

220  Market  Street,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


SESSIONS  <&  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

p.  O  Box  686,  L,oH  Angelefi,  Cal. 

THE    IJLIJK    KlItHON  HKKD. 

At  the  STATE  FAIR  our  BERKSHIRES  won  Five 
Firsts  iinrt  Tluee  Sweepstalfcs  Premiums.  We  have 
a  few  choice  pi^u  on  hand.   Write  for  prices  and  booh 
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Rural  Press. 


October  26,  1895. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Worthy  Lecturer  Ohieyer. 

Wc  are  ^(lad  to  be  able  to  present  in 
this  issue  of  the  Rural  another  install- 
ment of  wise  and  timely  "Observa- 
tions "  by  Mr.  George  Ohieyer,  and  to 
announce  that  they  arc  to  be  continued 
regularly  as  a  feature  of  his  work  as 
Worthy  Lecturer  of  the  State  Grange. 
Mr.  Ohieyer  has  entirely  recovered 
from  his  recent  severe  fit  of  sickness, 
and  finds  himself  strong  in  body  and 
spirit  for  his  work. 

We  regard  the  selection  of  Mr. 
Ohieyer  for  his  new  duties  as  the  very 
best  to  have  been  made  possible. 
While  his  reputation  has  been  made 
largely  as  a  writer  and  as  the  chief 
defender  of  the  Sacramento  Valley 
against  the  menace  of  hydraulic  min- 
ing, he  is  and  always  has  been,  prima- 
rily, a  farmer.  Others,  in  taking  up 
literary  and  miscellaneous  interests 
and  associating  themselves  with  large 
affairs,  have  been  gradually  weaned 
from  the  soil  ;  but  not  so  with  Mr. 
Ohieyer.  Although  for  twenty  years 
past  taking  a  large  share  in  public  life, 
he  has  never  found  it  necessary  or  de- 
sirable to  separate  himself  from  the 
life  and  interests  of  his  neighborhood, 
and  he  has  never  ceased  to  make  his 
home  and  find  his  chief  pleasure  on  his 
farm.  He  belongs,  too,  to  the  faithful 
"Old  Guard"  of  the  Grange  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  brings  experience  in  Grange 
affairs  and  loyalty  to  the  Grange  cause 
into  combination  with  a  writing  talent 
which  cannot  fail  to  give  influence  and 
dignity  to  the  Order.  We  deem  it  a 
matter  of  large  importance  for  the 
Grange— and  for  the  Kuk.vl  Press  as 
well — that  his  pen,  which  has  already 
done  so  much  for  the  farmers  of  Cali- 
fornia, is  to  continue  in  wonted  activ- 
ity through  these  columns. 


Observations  by  Mr.  Ohieyer. 


If  my  memorj'  serves  me  right,  my 
last  observations  were  cut  short  at 
Merced  by  the  incoming  train  upon 
which  a  crowd  of  Grangers,  myself  in- 
cluded, were  to  depart  for  their  north- 
ern and  western  homes.  For  an  hour 
before  the  good  people  of  Merced,  and 
they  are  all  good,  congregated  at  the 
El  Capitan,  the  big  hotel  of  Merced, 
and  which  also  serves  as  passenger 
station,  waiting  room,  ticket  office, 
telegraph  and  business  office  for  the 
railroad. 

The  week's  fraternal  attention  so 
lavishly  extended  by  Merced  Grange, 
and  by  their  friends,  to  members  and 
visitors  of  the  State  Grange  culmi- 
nated in  one  grand  ovation  and  hand- 
shaking with  the  departing  members 
as  the  train  thundered  into  their  pres- 
ence. The  scene  was,  indeed,  an  ani- 
mated one  and  long  to  be  remembered. 
The  fair  descendants  of  Mother  Eve 
being  in  the  majority,  and  decked  out 
in  brilliant  and  becoming  coloi-s,  added 
charm  to  the  occasion,  or,  rather,  were 
thr  occasion.  And — would  you  believe 
it  ? — while  all  this  was  to  be  had  for 
the  taking,  along  the  broad  veranda  of 
the  hotel,  the  writer  was  jerking  away 
all  his  might  on  a  jumbled-up  report 
for  these  columns  in  response  to  a 
pressing  invitation  to  fill  four  or  five 
columns  of  Grange  doings  for  the  Rur a  l. 
Nevertheless,  your  humble  servant  re- 
ceived even  more  than  his  share  of 
affectionate  attention,  for  which  he 
extends  heartfelt  thanks  to  each  and 
all.  I  shou'd  like  to  mention  all  by 
name  who  so  generously  contributed  to 
my  pleasure  and  comfort,  but  I  have 
not  the  names  nor  the  space  to  record 
them.  I  know  I'll  be  excused  by  the 
others  if  I  mention  my  old  friend,  H.  J. 
Ostrander,  J.  A.  Perry,  W.  M.  of  Mer- 
ced Grange,  and  A.  Bickford,  to  whom 


I  feel  indebted  for  special  attentions 
extended. 

This  appendix  may  do  for  Merced  at 
this  time,  but  I  expect  to  recall  at 
some  future  occasion  some  of  the  obser- 
vations made  while  there. 


The  recent  session  of  the  State 
Grange  was  one  of  the  best  attended, 
best  managed  and  most  industrious 
bodies  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  attended. 
Two  days"  work,  as  usually  done,  was 
performed  the  first  day  of  the  session, 
which  gave  the  business  such  an  im- 
petus as  to  clear  the  table  a  full  day 
before  the  hour  of  adjournment  arrived. 
Some  of  the  most  important  subjects 
that  can  affect  rural  existence,  aside 
from  Grange  routine,  were  introduced 
and  considered  by  committees  com- 
posed of  the  foremost  thinkers  of  the 
body.  It  could  not  have  been  expected 
that  the  cloud  upon  agriculture  could 
be  removed  by  resolutions,  but  that  it 
became  matter  for  serious  thought  and 
suggestions  was  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. In  all  matters  affecting  the 
welfare  of  the  Order  there  was  plainly 
visible  a  unanimity  of  purpose  to  ad- 
vance in  the  old  lines  and  declaration 
of  purposes,  and  to  consider  and  grap- 
ple with  new  questions  as  they  may 
present  themselves.  The  good  seed 
sown  at  Merced  will  not  be  permitted 
to  perish  in  the  soil,  but  will  he  watered 
and  cultivated  until  the  full  and  ma- 
tured crop  shall  appear  to  gladden  the 
actual  as  well  as  the  theoretic  husband- 
man. The  evidence  was  not  wanting 
that  the  new  corps  of  officers  felt  the 
responsibility  of  the  positions  they  as- 
sumed. As  leaders,  their  course  will 
engage  the  very  solicitous  attention  of 
all  members  of  the  Order,  and  of  agri- 
culturists generally.  May  the  Grange 
ship  be  wisely  guided  while  in  their 
command. 

The  position  of  Lecturer  of  the  State 
Grange  as  at  present  arranged  is  a 
trust  of  the  very  highest  importance. 
The  duties  of  the  four  inspectors  have, 
in  large  measure,  been  merged  with 
those  of  the  I^ecturer,  thus  conveying 
th€  idea  that  his  entire  time  may  be 
required  in  the  work  that  shall  be  al- 
lotted to  him.  The  wisdom  of  the 
movement  can  hardly  be  questioned,  ex- 
cept so  much  of  it  as  refers  to  the 
writer,  and  to  Past  Lecturer  Good- 
enough  is  due  the  suggestion  made  in 
his  recent  annual  report,  provided  of 
course  that  the  scheme  works  well. 
Since  departing  from  Merced,  the  ex- 
perience of  the  new  Tjccturer  has  been 
anything  but  blissful,  but  he  hopes  soon 
to  be  in  condition  to  act  on  orders  from 
headquarters. 

The  Lecturer  has  a  due  appreciation 
of  the  duties  and  distinction  conferred, 
and  feels  that,  instead  of  being  master 
of  his  own  conduct  the  past  several 
years,  he  has  been  raised  to  that  of 
servant.  With  that  forbearance  due 
to  a  green  hand,  he  hopes  to  grow  in 
grace  and  usefulness. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  .seen 
that  the  scope  of  my  observations  of 
late  has  been  limited — in  fact,  they 
were  confined  to  the  interior  of  four 
walls  from  which  even  the  press  was 
excluded.  My  ailment  was  like  unto  a 
volcanic  eruption  and  a  sail  in  the  air 
on  the  back  of  a  Kansas  cyclone — in 
fact,  it  was  an  ice-water  jimjam  con- 
tracted at  Merced  or  before.  But 
thanks  to  a  good  doctor  and  still  better 
nursing,  I  was  permitted  to  stay  yet 
a  while. 

Sonoma  County  Pomona  Grange. 


The  regular  session  of  Pomona 
Grange  was  held  in  Glen  Ellen  last 
Wednesday.  Many  topics  of  interest 
to  the  farmer  was  discussed.  Every 
Grange  in  the  county  was  represented 
except  Sebastopol.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Houx  and  others  arrived  from  Two 
Rock  the  day  before  the  session  and 
pitched  their  tents  and  enjoyed  them- 
selves in  general.  S.  F.  Coulter,  the 
present  Master,  drove  down  from  Santa 
Rosa  to  preside.  Although  Squire 
Coulter  is  well  advanced  in  years  yet 
be  has  lost  none  of  the  ^eai  that  ad- 


vances agriculture,  looking  as  he  does 
into  everything  that  holds  up  the  in- 
dustry represented  by  the  Grange. 
After  the  meeting  about  forty  loyal 
Grangers  sat  down  to  a  bounteous  re- 
past in  the  dining  room  attached  to 
the  Park. 

This  being  the  last  meeting  of  the 
year  the  following  were  elected  otticers 
for  the  ensuing  term:  Master,  D.  M. 
Winen,  Petaluma;  Overseer,  C.  H.  W. 
Brunning.  Glen  Ellen;  Lecturer,  A.  P. 
Martin,  Two  Rock;  Steward,  Mark 
Whitaker,  Bennett  Valley;  Ass't. 
Steward,  C.  A.  Kennedy,  Glen  Ellen; 
Chaplain,  Mrs.  P.  Hansen,  Bennett 
Valley;  Treasurer,  G.  N.  Whitaker, 
Bennett  Valley:  Secretary,  Rol'in 
Andrews,  Two  Rock;  Gate  Keeper,  P. 
Hansen,  Bennett  Valley;  Ceres,  Mrs. 
D  M.  Winen,  Petaluma;  Pomona, 
Mrs.  S.  F.  Coulter,  Santa  Rosa;  Flora, 
Mrs.  Rollin  Andrews,  Two  Rock;  Lady 
Asst.  Steward,  Mrs.  W.  D.  Houx,  Two 
Rock. 


Beef  for  Export  Must  Be  In- 
spected. 


In  accordance  with  section  2  of  the 
act  of  Congress  passed  March  8,  1891, 
and  as  amended  in  the  act  approved 
March  2, 1895,  Secretary  Morton  issued 
last  week  the  following: 

It  is  ordered  that  all  beef  offered  for 
exportation,  whether  fresh,  salted, 
canned,  corned,  or  packed,  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  a  certificate  of  an  in- 
spector of  this  department,  showing 
that  the  cattle  from  which  it  was  pro- 
duced were  free  from  disease  and  that 
the  meat  was  sound  and  wholesome. 
And  in  order  that  it  might  be  deter- 
mined whether  all  beef  exported  has 
been  so  inspected  and  found  free  from 
disease  and  wholesome,  it  is  further  or- 
dered that  the  meat  of  all  other  species 
of  animals  which  is  packed  in  barrels, 
cases  or  other  packings  shall  be  legibly 
marked  in  such  manner  as  to  clearly 
indicate  the  species  of  animal  from 
which  the  meat  was  produced. 

Meat  which  is  so  marked  and  which 
is  not  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of 
inspection  will  be  subjected  to  unpack- 
ing and  examination  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain if  it  is  uninspected  beef. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  to  exporters 
of  beef,  whether  said  beef  is  fresh, 
salted,  canned,  corned,  packed,  or 
otherwise  prepared,  and  to  owners  and 
agents  of  vessels  upon  which  said  beef 
is  exported,  that  no  clearance  can  be 
given  to  any  vessel  having  on  board 
said  beef  until  the  provisions  of  this  or- 
der are  complied  with.  As  reliable 
evidence  has  been  submitted  showing 
that  a  large  quantity  of  inspected  beef 
has  been  prepared  for  export,  the 
identity  of  which  has  been  lost  in  the 
process  of  curing,  it  is  directed  that 
this  order  shall  not  be  enforced  until 
January  1,  189H. 

All  orders  and  regulations  of  this  de- 
partment inconsistent  with  this  order 
are  hereby  revoked. 


Catarrh  Cannot  be  Cured 

with  LOCAL  APPLICATIONS,  as  they  cannot 
reach  the  seat  of  the  disease.  Catarrh  is  a  blood 
or  constitutional  disease,  and  in  order  to  cure  it 
you  must  take  internal  remedies.  Hall's  Catarrh 
Cure  is  taken  internally,  and  acts  directly  on  the 
blood  and  mucous  surfaces.  Hall  s  Catarrh  Cure 
is  not  a  quack  medicine.  It  was  prescribed  by  one 
of  the  best  physicians  in  this  country  for  years, 
and  is  a  regular  prescription.  It  is  composed  of 
the  best  tonics  known,  combined  with  the  best 
blood  puriliers,  acting  directly  on  the  mucous  sur- 
faces. The  perfect  combination  of  the  two  ingre- 
dients is  what  produces  such  wonderful  results  in 
curing  Catarrh.   Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  S.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 
Sold  by  Druggists,  price  75c. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


A  .Safe  Sppcdf  and  Poiitire  Tor* 
The  Sare.t,  Be«t  BLISTER  ever  uecd.  Takes 
the  plafO  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  peverc  action. 
Itcnioves  all  Bunches  or  itlemishea  from  llf»r«es 
and  C<atil«-.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.   Iiiipiissihlt  to  VToduce  near  iir  Itleiiixth. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  Rive  aatltifactlon 
Price   Si. SO  per  liottle.    Sold  l>y  druKKl»tn,  or 
pent  by  u.Kpress,  charite*  paid,  with  full  dlrectjons 
for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars* 
THE  LAWRBNCB-WIIXIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


I  are  usually  a  sign  that  a  woman  h.is 
I  more  than  enough  to  do;  that  all 
I  her  time  and  strength  are  utilized 
I  in  doing  heavy  work ;  that  she 
(don't  use 


I 


i 


Washing  Powder.  | 

If  she  did  use  this  great  cleaner,  • 
her  heavy  work  would  be  so  light"  X 
eiicd  that  the  little  things  needn't  j 
be  neglected.  Gold  Dust  gives  a 
woman  time  to  rest,  time  to  go, 
time  to  read,  and  time  to  sew.  Ev- 
er>-  farmer's  wife  should  have  a  sup- 
ply of  this  great  help. 

OOLi>  Di-ST  Wasbinq  Powi>er  ha.s 
an  additional  value  to  the  farmer  for 
destroying  insects.  Send  us  your  name 
and  uddresH  and  we  will  mail  you  an 
Important  Ijooklet  containing  recipes 
for  making  Kerosene  EmulMinns,  for 
spraying  crops  and  trees  and  liveslock. 

THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  CO., 

Chicago,  St.  Louis,  New  Yoric, 
Boston,  Philadelphia. 


The  Oriental  Gas  Engine 

I.S  THE  HEST  be- 
cause if  combines 
simplicity  of  con- 
struction with  power 
and  economy  of  space. 
It  can  be  run  with 
natural  or  manufac- 
tured gas  or  gasoline. 

It  can  be  used  for 
pumping  purposes,  as 
well  as  for  all  pur- 
poses where  a  perfect 
engine  Is  required, 
with  the  advantage 
of  les.sening  the  risk 
of  explosions.  No 
licensed  engineer  at 
a  high  salary  needed 
to  operate  it. 

.Send  for  circulars 
and  prices  if  a  good 
safe  engine  is  what 
you  need. 

The  Oriental  Launch  is  Perfection. 
M.  A.  GRAHAM, 

Inventor  and  Manufacturer, 
105  lleale  Street   ,San  Kranciaco. 


Porteous  Improved  Scraper. 

Paleuted  April  Patented  April  17,  ISSH.  - 


Manufactured  by  (>.  I.ISSKNDEN. 


The  attention  of  the  public  is  called  to  this 
Scraper  and  the  nian.v  varieties  of  work  of  which  it 
Is  capable,  siieh  as  Railroad  Work.  Irrigation 
Ditches,  Levee  Building.  Leveling  Land,  Road  Mak- 
ing, etc. 

This  Implement  will  take  up  and  carry  its  load  to 
any  desired  distance.  It  will  distribute  the  dirt 
evenly  or  tleposit  its  load  in  bulk  as  desired.  It 
will  do  the  work  of  Scraper,  Gr.Tder.  and  Carrier. 
Thousands  of  these  Scrapers  are  In  use  in  all  parts 
of  the  eountr.v. 

fir-Thls  Scraper  Is  all  Steel— the  only  one  manu- 
factured in  the  State. 

Price,  all  Steel,  four-horse.  »40;  Steel,  two-horse, 
931.    Address  all  orders  to 

G.  LISSEin>Eir,  STOCETOn,  CAL. 

»  «/ ri  i^-yc^r-v   coxTKACTS  to 

■  Prune  Fruit  Trees, 

by  the  tree  or  day,  by  a  Hrst-class  pruner.  Voung 
trees  that  require  shaping  and  a  thorough  pruning 
a  specialty.         Address  PRUNER, 

Box  ^"73,  San  Jose.  Cal. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  CommissioDer  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTG»).M  EKV  STKKKT, 

Bet.  California  and  Pino,  SAN  i^'RANCI^CO, 
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The  Vintage  of  1895. 


The  vintage  of  1895  is  practically 
over,  and  the  quantity  and  the  quality 
of  California  wine  this  season  are  no 
longer  matters  of  conjecture.  The 
crop  of  grapes  was  light,  but  the  qual- 
ity of  the  product  is  the  best  for  many 
years.  The  falling  off  has  been  princi- 
pally in  the  dry  varieties.  As  for  the 
sweet,  there  is  enough  and  to  spare. 
Both  U-inds,  however,  are  far  superior 
as  to  body  and  taste. 

It  is  stated  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  California  Winemakers'  Corpora- 
tion that  the  output  of  dry  wines  is  75 
per  cent  of  last  year's  production,  or 
8,000,000  gallons.  This  shortage  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  red  grapes,  nota- 
bly the  Zinfandel,  set  early  in  the  sea- 
son, and  when  they  attained  full  size 
they  were  badly  affected  by  the  heavy 
September  rain,  which  opened  the  ber- 
ries, and,  being  followed  by  intense 
heat,  the  juice  was  in  a  measure  dried 
up.  Within  a  week  after  the  inoppor- 
tune downpour  the  sugar  in  the  grapes 
mounted  from  18  and  20  to  '28  and  30 
per  cent,  which  meant  a  reduction  of 
(ine  third  in  the  juice.  From  these 
conditions  much  difliculty  was  experi- 
enced in  the  fermentation,  and  "  stuck  " 
vats  were  the  rule  rather  than  the  ex- 
ception. 

The  production  of  white  wine,  which 
was  largely  in  excess  last  season,  was 
greatly  reduced  this  vintage.  Much 
of  it  went  on  to  the  red  pomace.  Still 
the  crop  of  white  grapes  was  larger  in 
proportion  to  the  acreage  than  the  red 
varieties.  Of  the  total  output  of  dry 
wines,  7,200,000  gallons  are  red  and 
800,000  are  white.  But  little  brandy 
is  being  made,  and  there  is  said  to  be 
no  excess  of  sherry  materials. 

There  was  a  sharp  advance  in  the 
price  paid  for  grapes  over  that  of  last 
year,  which  was  from  $6  to  $10  a  ton. 
This  vintage  the  price  paid  varied  in 
Sonoma  from  $10  to  $14,  in  Napa  from 
$12  to  $17,  in  Santa  Clara  from  $12  to 
$15.  In  the  Livermore  valley  they 
were  $14  and  in  Contra  Costa  county 
$16  a  ton. 

Up  to  the  1st  of  this  month  over 
4,000,000  more  gallons  of  dry  wine  had 
been  moved  to  San  Francisco  from  the 
interior  than  there  were  last  year  up 
to  the  same  date.  This  has  gone  to 
the  lartre  dealers,  principally  the  Cali- 
fornia Wine  Association  and  Lachman 
&  Jacoby,  who  are  now  well  stocked. 
The  amount  remaining  in  the  produc- 
ers' hands  is,  however,  small,  and  as 
the  Winemakers'  Corporation  has  a 
contract  with  the  California  Associa- 
tion to  furnish  still  more  wine,  the  de- 
mand promises  to  equal  if  not  exceed 
the  supply.  This  will  mean  higher 
prices.  What  they  will  be  will  depend 
on  the  figures  set  when  it  comes  to  arbi- 
trate the  matter  between  the  big  seller 
and  the  large  buyer — the  California 
Winemakers'  Corporation  and  the-  Cali- 
fornia Wine  Association. — Chronicle. 


A  Note  From  Mr.  P.  n.  Sharpies. 


EwiiN,  III.,  Oct.  11th,  1895. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  learn  that  inquiry 
has  been  made  by  users  of  our  separa- 
tors, of  the  agricultural  papers,  as  to 
whether  we  have  any  interest  in  the 
recent  patent  suits  which  the  De  Laval 
Separator  Company  claim  to  have 
brought  to  a  successful  issue. 

In  order  that  our  position  in  refer- 
ence to  separator  patents  may  be 
understood,  we  wish  to  say  that  we 
know  very  little  in  regard  to  the  suits, 
but  that  generally  speaking  we  are  in- 
terested in  the  upholding  of  all  cream 
separator  patents. 

We  are  one  of  the  only  two  concerns 
now  manufacturing  separators  in 
America  who  are  licenced  under  the 
foundation  patents  granted  on  cream 
separators,  and  if  the  infringers  of 
these  patents  are  brought  to  an  ac- 
counting at  an  early  date  we  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  of  it. 

There  is  no  controversy  between  the 
Sharpies  people  and  the  De  Laval 
Separator  Company  as  to  patent 
rights,  and  we  wish  them  success  in 
any  efforts  they  may  make  to  bring  in- 
fringers of  valid  patents  to  justice. 

P.  M.  SHAEPLES. 


JOHNSON    LOCKE    MERCANTILE  CO., 

CORNER  CALIFORNIA  AND  FRONT  STRliETS  gAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


Potash  and  Prunes. 


It  would  septn  that  there  should  be  no  need 
of  a  plea  for  the  care  and  protection  of  the 
manure  produced  on  the  farm,  yet  it  is  aston- 
ishing to  see  how  few  farmers  take  the  proper 
care  of  this  important  substance — the  very 
nourishment  of  the  plant.  Year  after  year 
the  wheat  and  fruit  crops  are  talcen  out  of  the 
soil  and  no  return  is  given,  and  year  after 
year  the  land  is  impoverished  by  just  the 
amount  removed  less  that  which  becomes 
available  in  the  interim.  Experience  has 
amply  proven  that  the  store  of  plant  food  can 
be  removed  much  faster  than  it  becomes  avail- 
able. Therefore,  it  needs  no  argument  to 
show  that  there  is  a  necessity  of  returning 
to  the  land  as  much  plant  food  as  possible. 
The  term  "plant  food,"  as  commonly  used, 
includes  nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid, 
which  are  the  three  ingredients  most  often 
deficient  in  soils.  Without  their  presence  in 
sufficient  amounts,  and  in  an  available  form, 
plants  will  not  develop.  The  principle  of  fer- 
tilization may  be  tersely  stated  as  follows: 
An  amount  of  plant  food  should  be  supplied  to 
the  soil  equal  to  that  which  will  be  removed 
by  the  crop  to  be  grown. 

IMany  fanners  are  setting  out  small  prune 
orchards,  which  is  perhaps  well,  but  they 
need  to  bear  in  mind  that,  when  the  .voung 
orchard  comes  into  bearing,  the  waste  of  the 
plant  food  begins.  From  the  nature  of  the 
crop,  this  and  other  fruits  are  a  heavier  drain 
upon  the  resources  of  the  soil,  especially  on 
the  side  of  potash,  than  most  of  the  farm 
crops,  for  in  general  farming  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  crop  is  fed  to  stock  on  the  farm 
and  more  or  less  of  it  finds  its  way  back  to  the 
soil.  With  fruit,  however,  the  case  is  differ- 
ent, the  entire  crop  being  sold  off  the  farm, 
which  means  impoverishing  the  soil  by  so 
much  plant  food.  A  crop  of  prunes  carries 
from  the  soil  4  , H  pounds  of  potash,  3.0  pounds 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  .40  pounds  of  nitrogen 
for  each  ton  of  fruit,  or,  on  an  average,  about 
1.7  per  cent  of  the  crop  is  potash  alone.  To 
1  his  must  be  added  the  amount  necessary  to 
keep  the  tree  in  good  condition.  Tlius  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  there  is  a  very  heavy  drain 
on  the  side  of  potash.  Prune  orchards  wil 
not  continue  to  yield  heavy  crops  of  fruit  for 
many  years  unless  they  are  properly  fed. 

Potash  should  be  a  prominent  ingredient  in 
any  of  the  fertilizers  used  on  the  prune  or- 
chard, and  indeed  with  any  of  the  hard-wood 
trees.  Practically,  the  only  source  of  potash 
to-day  is  the  German  potash  salts,  yet  farmers 
should  endeavor  to  save  all  ashes  formed 
about  the  farm  and  to  apply  them  to  the  land, 
since  they  contain  a  considerable  per  cent  of 
potash  in  a  very  available  form,  but  of  course 
this  supply  is  extremely  limited  and  cannot 
furnish  anything  like  the  amount  removed  by 
the  crop. 

The  prune  industry  is  destined  to  be  one  of 
the  leading  pursuits  of  the  Northwest,  and 
growers  will  do  well  to  look  to  the  conserva- 
tion of  plant  food  from  the  start.  Thorough 
cultivation  will  tend  to  bring  into  an  avail- 
able form  more  of  the  natural  supply,  and 
this  should  be  practiced  assiduously.  In  the 
application  of  fertilizers,  nature  should  be 
followed  as  closely  as  possible  by  working  the 
fertilizer  material  into  the  soil  so  the  water 
may  dissolve  and  disseminate  it,  placing  it  in 
connection  with  the  feeding  roots,  which  will 
take  up  the  needed  material  and  give  it  to  the 
tree.  Potash  salts  when  used  by  themselves 
in  the  crude  form,  or  in  connection  with  phos- 
phoric acid,  should  be  applied  in  the  fall.  The 
valuable  matter  will  not  be  washed  away,  but 
will  become  "fixed"  in  the  soil  to  be  given 
up  to  the  tree  as  needed. 

The  western  coast  of  the  United  States 
seems  particularly  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
prunes,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  who 
are  engaged  in  the  industry  will  watch  with 
jealous  care  the  valuable  ingredients  which 
are  in  the  "virgin  soil."  While  excellent 
fruit  crops  may  be  produced  for  a  few  years 
without  fertilizing,  yet  growers  should  real- 
ize that  the  culture  is  an  exhaustive  one  and 
the  soil  will  sfjon  demand  a  return  of  food  be- 
fore she  will  generously  respond. 

a.  W.  SuAW. 

Oregon  Kxporiment  Station,  (jorvallis. 


THE  DAVIS  CREAM  SEPARATORS. 


DAVIS  CREAM 
SEPARATOR, 

Hand  or  Power. 

Every  farmer  that 
has  cows  should 
have  one.  It  saves 
halt  the  labor  and 
makes  on  o -third 
more  butter. 

Separator  butter 
brings  one- 
third  more 
money. 

Send  for 
Circulars. 

AGENTS 
WANTED. 

Davis  &  Rankin  Buiiding  and  MTg.  Co. 

A.  ».  HART,  Manajrer, 

17  and  19  FIRST  ST.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


STfAMStPABftTOR 

ATTAtMKltNT. 


SAivrifANcrscfr,  caij^ 


DISSOLUTION  OF  COPARTNERSHIP. 

San  FHANCisfo,  Cai..,  Aug.  31,  18i)5. 

The  partnership  hc^retofore  existing  under  the  i 
firm  name  of  W.  J.  HOUSTON  &  CO.,  and  com- 
posed of  Mattie  P.  Houston  and  Frederick  K. 
Houston  (residing  in  the  city  and  county  of  San 
Francisco,  State  of  California),  doing  business  as 
dealers  in  cigars,  tobacco  and  other  articles,  and 
whose  place  of  business  is  in  said  city  and  county 
of  Sau  Francisco,  is  hereby  and  this  day  dissolved 
by  the  mutual  consent  of  llie  persons  hereinbefore 
nientinned,  and  said  Frederick  Houston  is  hereby 
authorized  to  act  in  liquidation  of  the  affairs  of 
sueli  partnership. 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  Mattie  P.  Houston 
and  Frederick  K.  Houston  have  hereunto  set  their 
hands  and  seals  the  day  and  year  first  above  men- 
tioned.      MATTIE  P.  HOUSTON, 

By  I*"'.  K.  Houston,  her  Att'y  in  fact.  Isisat..] 
FREDERICK  K.  HOUSTON.  [SKAI..| 

Executed  in  presence  of  E.  J.  PRATT. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Incorporated  A  r 


Cn«h  Ilriiwcri,        Kiril  Mill»,  Rl 
Letter  rrosiff^     Jnpk  Srrpwii,  Trt)rJ,s, 
PretB  s(nnil.t,        Copy  IIooI<n, 
Lawn  Mowrr.),        CnlTfA  niilU,  l.nlhpi?, 

Corn  RhoI|.>rq.      Ifnnil  ('HrtH,  Fi.rircH,   ,  , 

Fanning  Wrlnerra,      Knclnrs,  S»<r«,       Slorl  Nlnln, 

Ornin  Mnmp.,  friiw  Itnrn,  llnllprs,  Tools,  Bit  BrnrpH, 
Uay,  Slork,  BlMHtor,  lt»r.  iind,  PliKform  iinil  (  onnlir  SCALIiS. 

fl..n(i  for  fr*«  Ciitnlinrnp  nn<l  hpp  how  In  sjivo  fflonpy, 
ttl  Bo.  JeBeraon  Bt.,  CHICAGO  SCALE  CO..  Clllcago,  tlU 


ri«no»,  CIdpr  HIIllj, 
Kolllp«,  Bono  nillii, 
Antlli,  llnyCiiUrrt, 
Drill.,  Ronil  rioult 
Iffniifn,  IliimpCnrti, 
Wrrft|iers,>VIrp  Fonpe, 


■♦ttttttttttttttttttttttttttttTtttttt 

t  Hosts  of  people  go  to  work  in 
J  the  wrong  way  to  cure  a 


t  When  St.  Jacobs  Oil  ^^"ll'tVaTr'iit  X 


Capital  Paid  Up  W 1. 000,000 

KeHurve  Fuud  and  Undivided  ProHtH,  130,000 
UlvldeiKlH  Paid  to  StockliolderB. . . .  K3'.i.OOO 

 OPPICKHS  

H.  M.  LaIIUK  President. 

I.  C.  STKKLE  Vlee-PreHldent. 

ALBERT  MONTPRLLIER.... Cashier  and  Manager. 
C.  H.  Mccormick  secretary 

General  Banking.  Deposits  Received,  Gold  and 
Sliver.  lillls  of  Kxchanpe  Bought  and  Sold.  Loans 
on  Wheal  and  Conntr.v  Produce  a  Specialty. 

January  1,  18iM.       A.  MONTPKLMKR,  Manager. 


WELLMACHINERYworh. 


LARGEST 

All  kiliilit  of  tool." 
Adunianltne  proccHR 


Kurd 


■  fcrllu 


leal  Artesian  PumplnK  ItijrH  to  Wi 
LetushelpTou.  TIIE 
A«r©rft,  Kl! 


Iriller  by  uslriff  our 
rt'rfected  Knononi. 
i  .......  ...  n...  -  bv  Steam,  Air,  etc. 

AMEKIOAN  VVKLLWOUKS, 


L>  C  C  "  '" 

I — <  tvCiCi*  I'lic-kiii!;,  jinil  r 
H  IliivinimniliccntSolitl 


>l'l  Iinihillon  l>i:> 


ostajre 

Kolleil 
11(1  I'hi  rorl:i.l>- 


III  Ici 


my  (iiu.  l-Hr 


■'i  llicllrs  Uimi 


Will  ■  K.  T.  Snillev  «!:  <"o.. 

Dept.  li,  2.1  fiMversit,v  I'liue,  .New  Vorli. 
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THE     EVER     POPULAR  VEHICLES 


ALL  KINDS. 


SAVED. 


CASAMY  GANG  PLOW 

Made  10  and  12  inch.   Chilled  or  Steel  Bottoms. 


Miiiiy  yearn  of  HucrcKsful  work  in  the  Held  liuve  fnirly  eHriied  for  t  lie  *'CaHaday"  the  title  of 

KING  OF  GANG  PLOWS. 

Tiioroii|;li  plowing;  Is  eHseiitial  to  the  production  of  iibiiiidaiil  erops.  KronoiiiicHl  plo\vlii|>: 
in  iKTfSKary  in  thene  days  t>f  low  prireH  and  hard  tinieH.  For  tliorouK'h  and  econoiiiieal  work 
the  "CaHaday  "  caiiniit  he  ti|uiiled.    Do  not  fall  to  Investigate  it  I>er4>re  purelmsiiiK;. 


Avoid  iiiiitiLtions  claiming  to  lie  juHt  as  ^ood.  Kuy  only  the  f^enuine  aii<l  <»ri^in:(l 
fanailay." 

SENU   FOR   CATALOCiUK  TO 

OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW  WORKS, 

37  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


AT  IT  AGAIN ! 


Anderson 
Orchard 

Vineyard 
Brush  Rake 


IS  NOT  AN  EXPERIMENT. 


(Patent  Appii.-d  un- 
it will  positively  rake  any  kind  of  Brush  on  any  kind  of  ground 

and  rake  it  clean.  ■  

One  man  can  clean  20  acres  of  orchard  per  day. 


Works  equally  well  on  corn  stalks  and  other  vegetable  refuse. 
HORTICULTURAL  SUPPLIES,  ANDERSON'S  PRUNE  DIPPER,  Etc.- 


Write  for  Circular  and  Price  List  to 


W.  C.  ANDERSON, 


455  West  Santa  Clara  St.,  SAN  JOSE. 


F».  O.  Box  70S>  SAIN    JOSE,  C/\i  


ALEXANDER  HAMMON, 

RIO  BONITO  NT"  ^00**7  ^ifgs,  Butte  Co.,  CaL 
DECIDUOUS     RRUIX  TREES 

OUR  SF'EdALTTY. 

The  most  Complete  Assortment  of  General  Nursery  Stock  grown  on  the  Pacific  Coani 


1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894-95  in  Stock. 

49-  Acknowledged  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  the  best.  Guaranteed  to  be  healthy  and  free  from 
cale  or  other  pests. 

Send  for  Calalogue  and  Prices.   Correspondence  solicited.  Address: 

Alexander  &  Hammon, 

Bl^l^a,  Butte  County.  Cal. 


HARNESS 

ALL  KINDS. 


No.  6(K).   Price  6.i. 

Top  Kiisrsies   ST.'!  10 

Kua<l  WuKoiis   4.5  to  (iO 

Two  .Sput  WaKOOH   45  to  I  IO 

Phaetons   looto  ISO 

SurrleH  and  Carriagrs   isnto  300 

llariif-HH   K  to 

WE   SHIP  KVKRYWHERE. 

Send  2c  stamp  for  C'iit;ilii^'iic  or  r;ill 

CALIFORNIA  WAGON  AND  CARRIAGE  CO. 

KUK.MON  T  sr.,  s.vN  i  kwcis)  <>. 


Abreast  of  the  Times. 

A  live,  profrressive 
dairyman  wants  a 
first  -  class  cream 
sopar.ilnr  in  orclor  to 
1,'et  the  greatest  re- 
turns from  his  herd. 
There  is  but  one  of 
that  kind  on  the  mar- 
ket now — the  Little 
Giant  S  k  pa  r at<  ir. 
All   separators  will 
skim,  but  they  do  not  all  make  first- 
class   buiter  —  the   most  important 
1  point  about  the  machine.     Send  for 
circulars. 

P  M.  SHAUPLES, 

West  Chrsler,  Pa. 
I  Kl^in.  Illinois. 

I  Kutl:inil,  \'ermonl 


CHEAP  IRRIGATION! 


UF»    XO    D/\TE  ! 


S/\VE 


mOlNEV  I 


T«! "DANIEL  BEST"  CRUDE  OIL  ENGINE 

F='OR  ROYA/ER. 
THIS    IS    WHAT    THEY    CAN  DO: 

will  fiiriilHh  power  for  oiie-lriitli  <>f  a  rent  p4'r  liorm- powtT  pi-r  hour.  It  Ih  the  rheapent 
power  ever  pro<lurecl.  as  Hlitiwu  in  the  followiiif;;  taltle.  anil  whU'h  Ih  based  upon  a  .teHt  of  ten 
hoiirH'  run  witli  one  of  our  llve-horste  power  4i»Holliie  KiieliieH,  using  gasoline  (74°).  coal  gas,  com- 
mon domestic  coal  oil,  crude  petroleum,  asphaltura  base,  crude  petroleum,  paraftlnc  base,  as  follows: 

Coal  Ga«.  ten  lioiirs  i  iiii.  IIHKI  feel  IKi 

Gasoline  iT4de?.i.  ten  iKiurs  run.  .HS,  ■;;illuns  w  Uc   1  :i;i 

Coal  Oil.  leii  bom  s'  run.      gallon«  (••  lOe   "."i 

Ormie  Petroleiiiii.  aspliall  mil  base,  li,  gallons  (kj  :ie   4H 

Crude  PetroleiMu  (.'«;  iletM.  paraBim;  base,  i:i  frallous  («,  .'ic   Ci.'i 

On  the  crude  petroleum  with  asphaltum  base  we  had  an  over-product  of  7 gallons  of  asphaltum:  the 
market  price  is  .1  cents  per  gallon— cents.  This  deducted  from  the  Hrst  cost  of  the  crude  petroleum 
for  ten  hours"  run  leaves  a  uet  balance  of  a7  cents.  And  from  the  crude  oil  with  a  paraftlue  base  we 
bad  an  over  product  of  .3  gallonsof  good  lubricating  oil,  which  we  cousider  equal  to  any  we  have  ever 
used,  l)ul  will  estimate  its  value  conservatively  at  "Jll  ceuls  per  gallon,  making  tid  cents;  this  deducted 
from  the  lUst  cost  of  the  crude  oil  leaves  a  balance  of  5  cents,  total  cost  of  ruuning  ten  hours. 

ll  will  be  readily  seen  thai  tlie  operation  of  these  Engines  with  crude  petroleum  reduces  the  cost 
of  operation  to  a  minimum.  Crude  petroleum  with  paraltlne  base  at  l-IOc  per  horse  powirr  per  hour:  on 
crude  petroleum,  asphaltum  base,  !4C  per  horse  power  per  hour:  ou  domestic  coal  oil,  Ii4c  per  horse 
power  per  hour;  and  on  gasoline,  •J'/tC  per  horse  power  per  hour. 

SKNU   FOR   CIRCULARS    ANI>   PRICE  LISTS. 

THE    BEST    AV'E'G  CO., 

San    Leandro,  Ca\. 

Protect  Your  Young  Trees 

Against  Attack  by  Cut  Worms  and  other  Tree  Pests  by  using 

ONE  PLY  P.  &  B.  PAPER 

IN  CONNECTION  WITH  PRINTER'S  INK. 


A  Roll  costs  Three  Dollars  and  is  Sufficient  for  1000  Trees. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER,  OR  ADDRESS 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 


 IIO  Battery  St.,  San  Fmnolsc-o. 

2  2.\  S.  BroadiA/ay,  L.os  A*nKe-le». 


SF»ORTSyVlEIN    ATTENTION  1 

<:et  Y<iur  tinuN  at  llea<Iquart<TH  ! 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  all  kinds  of 

GUNS  AND  HUNTERS'  EQUIPMENTS. 

r;iI;il,.u'Ui-s  will  tell  V"U  il  1 1  nl.iillt  it. 

GEO.  W.  SHREYE,  739  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 


LEAN'S  STEEL 
UNEaUALLED 


^E^EuHARROWt^iliM^l 

r  T  r^T^  for  nil  biodM  of  fiirm  work.  I 
LiiJ£dU  Saves  ItH  cot^t  lin)t  KtiAHon  on  ■ 


AND  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  L.    No.  18. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  NOVEHBER  2,  1895. 

TWENTY-FIFTH  TEAR. 
Office,  220  Market  Street. 

The  Lick  Observatory. 


As  the  crops  are  harvested  and  while  the  rains 
which  mark  the  beginning  of  another  agricultural 
year  in  California  are  near  at  hand,  there  comes  to 
the  farmer  under  these  skies  the  nearest  approach 
to  a  leisure  time  which  falls  to  his  lot.  The  Califor- 
nian  has  no  closed  winter  season.  All  during  the 
rainy  months  he  seeks  every  opportunity  to  get  his 
plow  into  the  soil,  which  is  never  hidden  from  his 
view  by  a  mantle  of  snow.  But  before  the  rains 
there  comes  the  time  for  recreation,  for  visitings 
and  for  turning  the  thought  away  from  the  ordinary 


ponderous  sky-piercer  reached  the  mountain  top  in 
1886.  When  the  summit  of  Mt.  Hamilton  was 
chosen,  because  of  its  elevation  and  its  large  per- 
centage of  unobstructed  atmosphere,  Santa  Clara 
county  evinced  a  welcome  for  the  establishment,  and 
this  took  tangible  form  in  an  expenditure  by  the 
county  of  $80,000  in  the  construction  of  a  fine  road- 
way from  San  Jose  to  the  summit  which  lies  twenty- 
eight  miles  by  road  and  eighteen  miles  in  a  direct 
line  from  the  city.  This  road  is  almost  as  notable  in 
its  way  as  is  the  Observatory  in  its  line  of  achieve- 
ment. It  is  said  by  travelers  to  be  the  most  beauti- 
ful mountain  road  in  the  world. 


and,  beside  it,  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  flecked  with 
the  sails  of  commerce.  To  the  east  the  snow-clad 
peaks  of  the  Sierras  bound  the  distant  horizon,  while 
south  the  valley  stretches  away  until  hidden  by  the 
misty  hills.  Upon  the  west  are  the  forest  slopes  of 
the  Santa  Cruz  mountains,  with  lakes  and  reservoirs 
that  gleam  in  the  sunlight  like  burnished  silver. 
North,  if  the  day  is  clear,  you  are  pointed  to  a  dim 
shadow,  scarce  outlined  on  the  distant  sky,  and,  as 
you  strive  to  fix  the  wavering,  doubtful  image,  you 
are  told  that  this  is  Shasta,  which,  400  miles  distant 
and  14,400  feet  high,  is  enthroned  in  undisputed 
majesty  over  the  great  valley.    As  you  note  this 


VIEWS    OP   THE   LICK   OBSERVATORY   AND    ITS  ENVIRONMENT. 


concerns  of  vocation.  It  is,  therefore,  timely  that 
we  should  introduce  a  feature  in  illustration  which 
shall  for  the  moment,  at  least,  lift  the  thought  away 
from  the  soil.  And  where  should  it  go  but  to  the 
stars,  or  beyond  them  ?  Ultra-stellar  considera- 
tions are  out  of  our  field,  consequently  we  stop  at 
the  boundaries  of  the  vault  of  blue  and  depict  Cali- 
fornia's greatest  star  work,  the  Lick  Observatory, 
on  Mount  Hamilton,  near  San  Jose.  This  institution 
is  the  Astronomical  Department  of  the  University 
of  California,  and  was  established  by  bequest  of  the 
late  James  Lick,  whose  estate  yielded  $700,000  for 
the  creation  of  this  great  establishment  for  advanced 
research  and  higher  education.  At  the  time  of  its 
construction  its  telescope,  with  86  inches  breadth  of 
object  glass,  was  the  greatest  achievement  of  the 
lens  makers  and  the  most  powerful  instrument  of  its 
class  in  the  world. 

Californians  have  taken  the  greatest  interest  in 
the  Lick  Observatory  ever  since  the  first  announce- 
ment of  Mr.  Lick's  provision  for  it,  and  that  was 
twenty-two  years  ago,  or  thirteen  years  before  the 


As  the  road  ascends  the  western  slope  of  the  hills  i 
which  lie  east  of  San  Jose,  the  valley  comes  into  ! 
view,  each  turn  disclosing  some  new  charm.    Seven  | 
miles  of  this,  and  the  road  passes  to  the  eastern  side  i 
and  the  valley  is  no  longer  in  sight.    But  with  this 
change  comes  a  new  attraction.    You  are  now  in 
the  mountains  and  deep  gorges  upon  the  one  hand 
and  the  steep  hillside  upon  the  other,  which  make 
the  landscape;  again,  and  the  road  is  traversing 
valleys  gorgeous  with  wild  flowers  or  rolling  hills  | 
dotted  with  stately  oaks.    Ten  miles  of  this  and 
Smith  creek  is  reached.    Near  as  the  summit  ap- 
pears from  this  point,  there  is  yet  1500  feet  of  sheer 
ascent  and  the  road  winds  three  times  round  the 
peak  and  is  seven  miles  long  in  ascending  it.    As  the 
summit  is  approached,  the  valley  unrolls  before  you 
like  a  vast  panorama,  and  the  picture  that  was  left 
behind  is  again  in  view  until  at  last,  at  an  elevation 
of  4440  feet,  you  are  at  the  Observatory.    From  here 
the  view  is  grand  and  impressive.    At  your  feet, 
dotted  with  villages,  and  rimmed  in  with  a  cordon  of 
protecting  hills,  sleeps  the  valley  in  all  its  loveliness. 


I  horizon  stretching  away  on  every  hand,  you  can 
!  readily  accept  the  statement  of  Professor  Whitney, 
I  that  from  the  summit  of  this  mountain,  more  of  the 
I  earth's  surface  is  visible  than  from  any  other  known 
point  on  the  globe,  and  the  blue  sky  and  translucent 
atmosphere  attest  the  assertion  that  there  are  here 
twice  the  number  of  nights  that  are  favorable  to  ob- 
servations that  is  anywhere  else  to  be  found. 

The  photographs  used  in  the  engraving  show  a 
I  glimpse  of  this  road,  the  chief  elevation  of  the  ob- 
servatory and  the  great  dome,  the  immense  tube 
and  fittings  of  the  telescope  and  one  of  the  views  of 
the  moon  taken  with  the  great  lens.  The  work 
already  done  by  the  astronomers  during  the  short 
life  of  the  observatory  is  a  rich  warrant  for  the  use 
which  Mr.  Lick  chose  for  his  money.  It  has  greatly 
added  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge  and  its  career 
only  at  its  beginning.  In  the  great  stone  pier 
which  supports  the  telescope  is  the  tomb  of  James 
Lick,  and  his  mortal  remains  rest  there  most  fit- 
tingly beneath  this  forceful  agency  for  human  ad- 
vancement which  he  generously  brought  into  being. 
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The  Week. 


storm  SlgnHls. 


It  is  auuouiiced  from  the  cyclone 
belt  of  the  country  that  there  is  a 
prospect  that  the  Government 
Signal  Service  will  try  a  plan  of  warning  ranchmen 
similar  to  that  used  at  all  seaports  for  the  benefit  of 
sailors.  The  Government  officer  in  charge  of  the 
signal  station  at  Pierre,  S.  D.,  has  written  to  the 
Weather  Bureau  at  Washington,  D.  C,  concerning  a 
method  he  proposes  to  adopt.  His  plan  consists  of 
sending  up  large  kites  of  different  colors  to  a  height 
of  2()(J0  feet  or  more,  which  would  make  them  visible 
over  a  large  extent  of  range  country.  He  says  the 
kites  could  be  sent  up  at  stated  hours  during  the 
day  and  at  night  colored  lights  could  be  attached, 
should  the  kites  prove  impracticable,  colored  balloons 
held  captive  by  light  cables  would  be  adopted. 


Meat. 


And  now  comes  the  effort  for 
sound  meat.  With  sweet  flesh  and 
pure  milk  San  Franciscans  might 
live  forever  if  their  lives  and  their  other  items  of 
sustenance  were  as  rigidly  inspected  and  regulated. 
It  is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  hope  for  such  reforms  ; 
one  ought  to  rejoice  over  what  is  attained.  It  is  an- 
nounced that  Ben  Davis,  who  is  as  keen  in  his  scent 
for  bad  meat  as  is  Dockery  for  bad  milk,  made  dur- 
ing the  month  of  September  the  following  seizures  of 
meat  otlered  for  sale  in  the  various  markets:  Sheep 
B7,  ca'ves  74,  cows  5,  beef  4.31  pounds,  hogs  B,  hams 
20,  and  IHSO  pounds  of  halibut  and  shark.  During 
the  first  part  of  October  he  condemned  IKi  imma- 
ture calves.  He  seems  to  have  his  greatest  trouble 
with  the  Chinese,  who  get  their  beef  and  veal  from 
Colma,  slipping  it  in  at  nighttime  or  bringing  it  in 
boxes  which  are  supposed  to  contain  something 
else.  The  Butchers'  Board  of  Trade  refuse  to  sell 
to  the  Chinese,  so  they  are  forced  to  send  their 
agents  through  the  adjoining  ranches,  purchasing 
.such  beef  as  is  offered  them.  Up  to  this  time  the 
Inspector  has  only  condemned  what  unwholesome 
meats  he  found.  In  future  he  proposes  to  arrest 
any  one  in  whose  possession  he  may  find  it. 

„  ,      Messrs.  James  Millar,  C.  C.  Agee, 

Sugar  Beet  '  "  ' 

R.  J.  Curry  and  A.  L.  Henry,  a 
Inquiry.  committee  appointed  by  the  late 
Dixon  farmers'  convention  to  investigate  the  sugar 
beet  industry,  passed  through  San  Francisco  on 
Monday  of  this  week,  en  route  home  from  a  visit  to 
Alvarado  and  Watsonville.  They  were  greatly  en- 
couraged by  what  they  saw,  and  are  convinced  that 
the  whole  region  from  Di.von  north  to  Putah  creek 
is  finely  adapted  to  sugar  beet  production. 
Their  observations  will  be  put  into  the  form  of  an 


oflicial  report  and  will,  before  a  great  while,  be 
available  for  publication.  The  plan  adopted  by  the 
Di.xon  convention  is  that  of  experimentation,  and  to 
this  end  between  fifty  and  sixty  agreed  each  to  plant 
and  mature  an  acre  of  beets  ;  and  to  stimulate  Com- 
petition a  prize  of  $50  cash  was  put  up  for  the  best 
results  to  be  attained.  The  product  of  these  experi- 
mental beet  fields  will  be  sent  to  Alvarado  for  prac- 
tical working  test. 

It  has  often  been  claimed  that  the 

iileilii 

Southern  Pacific  Company  wanted 
''  the  earth,  and  they  have  taken  a 
good  step  in  that  direction  in  the  purchase  of  the  old 
Dr.  Glenn  ranch,  which  is  credited  to  them.  But 
the  peoplo  on  the  west  side  of  the  Sacramento  valley 
do  not  seem  to  be  appalled  at  the  great  monopoly 
taking  such  a  slice  of  their  country.  They  seem  to 
believe  that  another  of  their  hopes  is  about  to  be 
realized,  and  that  the  Willows  branch  will  shortly 
become  the  main  line  of  the  Oregon  express,  as  the 
Tracy  and  Newman  line  became  the  regular  route  of 
the  Sunset  trains.  This  will  give  them  (juick  and 
frequent  connection  with  San  Francisco.  The  peo- 
ple are  therefore  figuring  up  the  value  of  their  lands 
and  guessing  how  near  they  will  be  to  one  of  Mr. 
Huntington's  new  cities  and  railway  stations.  It's 
comforting  to  have  something  to  figure  on  in  these 
dark,  dull  times. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
State  Horticultural  Society  in 
this  city  October  2.^th  Prof.  E.  W. 
gave  an  excellent  demonstration  of  his 
process  of  bleaching  almonds  and  walnuts  by  dipping, 
of  which  a  full  description  was  given  in  the  Rural  of 
October  19th.  The  method  was  seen  to  be  very  ex- 
peditious, and  a  notable  improvement  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  nuts  was  secured.  As  with  every  other 
industrial  process,  it  is  essential  that  the  materials 
should  be  right  and  the  methods  correct  in  point  of 
time.  Experimenters  should  make  sure  that  they 
are  right  in  these  respects.  At  the  same  meeting 
the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  was  held, 
with  the  following  results:  Hon.  president,  E.  W. 
Hilgard;  ])resident,  B.  M.  Lelong;  vice-president, 
Alfred  Holman;  treasurer,  W.  C.  Fitzsimmons;  sec- 
retary, E  J.  Wickson.  Directors — T.  H.  Ramsav, 
B.  H.  Upham,  H.  P.  Stabler,  G.  P.  Rixford  aiid 

B.  N.  Rowley.  At  the  next  meeting  it  was  deciced 
to  have  a  discussion  of  prune  dipping  vs.  pricking. 
Prof.  Hilgard  promised  the  results  of  examination 
of  the  two  processes.     Messrs.  W.  11.  Aiken  and  R. 

C.  Kells  were  appointed  to  open  the  discussion — Mr. 
Aiken  on  pricking  and  Mr.  Kells  on  dipping. 

At  a  metting  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Horse  Show  Asso- 
ciation, held  on  the  24th  inst.,  it 
was  formally  resolved  that  the  date  fixed  for  the 
closing  of  entries  for  the  coming  show  should  be 
strictly  adhered  to.  It  is  well,  therefore,  that  in- 
tending exhibitors  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  Hth 
of  November  is  the  last  day  for  entries  to  be  made 
with  the  secretary. 

To  Take  in       Systematic   work    in  advancing 
California  in  the  thoughts  of  those 

the  Stranfters. 


From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

It  is  now  very  plain  that  the  revenue  laws  as  re 
vised  by  the  last  Congress  do  not  nor  cannot  be  e.x 
pected  in  future  to  yield  money  enough  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  government.  Imports  are  greater  in 
volume  than  under  the  McKinley  law  but  the  reduc- 
tion in  tariff  charges  has  cut  the  income  from  this 
source  to  a  point  far  below  the  annual  gross  sum  re 
quired.  Two  extraordinary  loans  aggregating  about 
$160,000,000 — represented  by  bond  issues  of  ques 
tionable  legality — have  in  two  years  scarcely 
more  than  filled  in  the  gap  between  what  has 
come  into  the  Treasury  from  regular  sources 
and  what  has  gone  out  from  it  in  the  way  of  regular 
expenses.  The  first  problem  which  will  present 
itself  to  the  Congress  which  meets  next  month,  will 
be  in  connection  with  this  deficit.  Somehow  the  in- 
come of  the  Government  must  be  increased  from 
fifty  to  seventy  millions  of  dollars  per  year;  but  how 
to  do  it  is  a  very  serious  question.  It  would  be  very 
easy  to  raise  the  tariff  charges  on  miscellaneous 
goods,  but  against  this  policy  the  Administration 
stands  pledged.  It  would  be  easy,  too,  to  re-impose 
a  tariff  tax  on  sugar  and  tea,  but  the  Republican 
Congress  will  never  agree  to  it;  and  it  would, 
besides,  be  an  act  of  political  suicide  for  the  party 
proposing  it. 


The  Horse 


who  are  seeking  homes  in  a  win- 
terless  clime  is  to  be  put  forward.  A  local  congeries 
called  the  "  State  Development  Committee  '  has  de- 
cided to  do  some  special  work  in  the  way  of  develop- 
ing the  real  estate  business  of  the  State.  With  that 
view,  circular  letters  have  been  addressed  to  all 
real  estate  dealers  in  the  State  inviting  them  to  co- 
operate in  a  plan  to  advertise  California  properties 
in  Eastern  newspapers,  in  addition  to  the  plan  of 
stereopticon  lectures  and  cooking  exhibits  in  the 
larger  cities.  The  office  of  the  committee  in  this 
city  will  be  the  headquarters.  Catalogues  will  be 
issued,  and  when  intending  purchasers  call,  letters 
of  introduction  will  be  given  to  parties  in  the  inte- 
rior. It  is  proposed  to  make  a  set  charge  for  this 
work,  and  to  advance  the  State  by  inviting  the  at- 
tention of  desirable  immigrants  by  correct  informa- 
tion. As  we  understand  it,  this  is  an  offshoot  of  the 
"  Half-Million  Club  "  enterprise  and  is  distinct  from 
the  Board  of  Trade,  which  now  has  its  business  end 
in  Atlanta. 

Poor  daily  papers  states 

that  letters  have  been  received 
from  the  representatives  of  the 
committee  sent  on  to  Atlanta,  giving  encouraging 
reports  of  the  results  of  the  work  there.  According 
to  the  letters  received,  the  doom  of  Florida  has  been 
sealed,  for  the  writer  says:  "Florida  people  are 
sick.  They  look  at  our  show  and  fairly  groan." 
Groaning  when  one  beholds  a  thing  is  not  always 
subjective  or  inherent  in  the  interior  of  the  groaner, 
so  to  speak.  It  may  be  objective  and  reflect  upon 
the  thing  looked  at.  However,  as  loyal  Californians 
we  cannot  conceive  that  anything  sent  from  this 
State  could  be  groaned  it  must  be  groaned  unr. 
Hence  we  exclaim.  Poor  Florida!  We  are  glad  you 
groan  fairly;  an  unfair  groan  would  make  us  feel  bad, 
and  would  be  unworthy  of  you. 


Florhla. 


Looking  at  the  problem  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Administration  there  would  seem  nothing 
to  do  but  to  screw  up  the  internal  revenue 
charges;  and  while  this  course  is  very  objectionable 
in  itself  and  while  it  will  involve  a  practical  con- 
fession of  the  failure  of  the  Wilson  bill  to  carry  out 
the  promises  of  its  author  and  endorsers,  it  will 
probably  be  adopted  by  the  President.  Indeed,  if 
reports  which  come  from  the  Treasury  office  may  be 
relied  upon,  both  Secretary  Carlisle  and  Mr.  Cleve- 
land— the  one  in  his  annual  report  and  the  other  in 
his  annual  message  to  Congress — will  earnestly 
recommend  additions  to  the  list  of  articles  taxed 
under  the  internal  revenue  laws.  It  is  said  to  be 
already  planned  to  raise  from  «!2.'),000,000  to  $80,000,- 
000  next  year  by  a  stamp  tax  on  bank  checks  and  by 
a  tax  of  one  dollar  a  barrel  on  beer.  Another  pro- 
posed source  of  internal  revenue  is  wine  of  Ameri- 
can production.  The  chief  weight  of  this  last  item 
would  of  coursd^fall  upon  the  vineyard  interest  of 
California;  and  with  this  threat  overhanging  them 
our  people  are  likely  to  read  the  forthcoming  Mes- 
sage with  special  attention. 

It  is  certain  that  the  protection  champions  will 
oppose  any  such  project  as  a  general  increase  in 
the  internal  revenue  laws.  Their  idea  is  to  meet 
the  deficiency  in  the  national  revenues  by  raising  the 
import  tariffs,  and  they  will  naturally  stand  against 
any  proposition  to  advance  the  principle  of  in- 
ternal revenue  taxation  either  by  increasing  the  spe- 
cific percentages  or  by  widening  its  scope.  With 
a  Congress  firm  in  this  view  and  a  President 
equally  firm  in  the  cause  of  tariff  reduction, 
there  is  good  prospect  for  a  fight  and  nobody  can 
guess  the  end;  but  there  will  have  to  be  some  sort  of 
compromise  since  neither  Congress  nor  the  Presi- 
dent can  consent  to  leave  the  Government  unfur- 
nished with  funds  to  meet  its  current  obligations. 


While  the  Republicans  will,  unquestionably,  be  of 
one  mind  respecting  the  protective  principle,  they 
are  likely — if  within  the  coming  two  years  they  shall 
obtain  control  of  the  {Government — to  split  upon  the 
method  of  applying  it.    Extremists  and  others  of 
hasty  mind  have  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  Re- 
publican success  next  year  would  involve  an  imme- 
diate re-enactment  of  the  McKinley  tariff  law.  This, 
however,  is  not  likely  unless,  indeed.  Major  Mc- 
Kinley should  himself  be  elected  to  the  Presidency. 
An    undercurrent    of    hostility   to   the  McKinley 
law  is  very  plainly  evident.    Only  last  week  ex- 
President  Harrison  made  an  occasion  to  say  publicly 
that  he  accepted  no  responsibility  for  the  McKinley 
law  and  that  he  signed  it  as  President  not  because 
it  met  his  personal  approval  in  all  respects,  but  be- 
cause it  seemed  the  best  thing  under  the  circum- 
stances.   That  many  other  leaders  on  the  Republi- 
can side  share  the  sentiments  exposed  in  this  decla- 
ration is  beyond  doubt. 
And    that    they    do    so    is    highly  creditable 
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to  their  political  and  business  sense.  While 
from  our  point  of  view  the  McKinleylaw  was  a  much 
better  measure  than  that  which  superseded  it,  it 
was,  nevertheless,  exceedingly  faulty,  especially 
in  the  method  of  its  creation.  It  was  made 
at  a  time  when  the  Republican  party  had  won  a  hard 
fight  by  the  use  of  funds  largely  donated  by  manu- 
facturing capitalists.  Having  "  put  up  "  liberally 
to  gain  the  victory,  the  lords  of  manufacture  de- 
manded and  were  practically  allowed  to  make  a  law 
to  suit  themselves.  Thus,  instead  of  a  tariff  bill 
framed  upon  an  unbiased  study  of  the  broad  interests 
of  the  country,  there  was  patched  together  a  meas- 
ure in  which  special  interests  were  protected  in  pro- 
portion to  the  "pull"  which  each  in  its  turn  was 
able  to  exert.  Such  was  the  McKinley  law,  a  law 
infinitely  less  just  and  efficient  than  the  law  which  it 
crowded  from  the  statute  books.  That  it  was  better 
than  the  Wilson-Gorman  bill,  which  followed  it,  is 
but  poor  praise. 

Since  this  famous  law  was  enacted  the  country  has 
made  a  very  considerable  'advance  in  economic 
knowledge.  The  campaigns  of  1890  and  of  1892, 
with  the  experience  of  189.3-4-5,  have  taught  the 
American  people  a  great  deal.  On  the  whole,  pro- 
tective sentiment  has  been  greatly  strengthened.  It 
has,  at  the  same  time,  become  more  intelligent  ;  and 
it  will  not  again,  in  our  judgment,  accept  from  any 
political  party  a  tariff  scheme  dictated  by  the  manu- 
facturing interest  and  regardful  only  in  a  casual  and 
political  way  of  the  interest  of  other  classes.  In  any 
new  general  revision  of  the  tariff  law  we  suspect  the 
interest  of  original  producers — of  the  farmers  of  the 
country — will  be  more  carofully  considered  than  ever 
before.  The  scare  which  the  Farmers'  Alliance  has 
given  the  politicians  assures  this  concession  no 
matter  which  of  the  parties  next  takes  the  tariff  job 
in  hand. 

There  is  naturally  a  good  deal  of  current  specula- 
tion respecting  the  tariff  policy  of  the  new  Con- 
gress this  coming  winter.    That  no  radical  revision 
of  the  existing  law  is  possible   while  Mr.  Cleve 
land  is  in  the  White  House  is,  of  course,  fully  recog 
nized,  and  there  will,  probably,  be  no  waste  of  energy 
in  futile  effort.    But  there  will,  without  doubt,  be  a 
strong  effort  in  behalf  of  certain  large  interests 
which  under  the  Wilson  law  have  suffered  seriously 
Two  subjects  very  commonly  mentioned  in  this  con 
nection  are  wool  and  mineral  ores  ;  and  there  are 
other  items  of  less  importance  in  whose  behalf  the 
efforts  of  protection  advocates  are  expected  to  be 
addressed.    That  Mr.  Cleveland  will  join  sympa- 
thetically in  any  such  movement  is  not  expected,  but 
there  are  ways  in  which  he  may  be  brought  to  ac 
cept  them  under  the  forms  of  compromise.  Changes 
in  detail  make,  probably,  the  best  method  of  reno 
vating  tariff  laws,  since  to  go  at  the  work  wholesale 
is  to  put  upon  an  uncertain  basis  all  business  con- 
nected in  any  way  with   importation.    An  object 
lesson  in  illustration  of  this  fact  was  afforded  last 
year  in  the  paralysis  of  all  sorts  of  business,  while 
the  Wilson  bill  was  in  the  process  of  making  and  of 
enactment.    The  country  doesn't  want  another  such 
experience  of  uncertainty  and  demoralization. 


clearly  our  duty  to  compel  England  to  desist  in  her 
projects  against  Venezuela.  And  if  she  will  not  do  it 
upon  civil  remonstrance,  then  she  should  be  made  to 
do  it.  There  is  no  doubt  but  she  can  be  stopped  if 
the  order  from  Washington  is  stern  enough.  Either 
our  Government  should  do  this  or  we  should  by 
formal  declaratiou  abandon  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as 
a  cock  that  won't  fight.  As  a  distinguished  Senator 
recently  declared,  to  let  this  Venezuelan  business  go 
by  after  the  Nicaragua  affair  of  last  spring,  and  yet 
to  talk  about  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  to  make  our- 
selves preposterous  and  absurd. 


In  connection  with  a  comment  on  the  Venezuelan 
matter,  Senator  Wm.  E.  Chandler  of  New  Hamp- 
shire—formerly Secretary  of  the  Navy — has  given 
out  a  formal  "prediction"  that  sooner  or  later  war 
between  the  United  States  and  England  is  inevi- 
table.   It  will,  he  declares,  "arise  on  account  of 
British  disregard  of  our  direct  interests.    It  will 
also  be  forced  by  British  encroachments  upon  other 
nations  all  over  the  world.    It  will  be  fought  by  us, 
having  Russia  as  an  European  ally."    He  insists 
that  for  the  vindication  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in 
the  Western  hemisphere  and  the  protection  of  these 
independent  governments  in  the  Eastern  hemisphere 
and  the  islands  of  the  oceans,  it  is  necessary  the 
United  States  should  prepare  for  a  war  with  England. 
This,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  talk  of  an  over-excited 
man.    No  matter  what  she  has  been,  England  is  not 
now  a  warlike  nation,  because  she  is  absolutely  ruled 
by  her  mercantile  and  manufacturing  interests.  The 
condition  of  their  prosperity  is  peace,  and  peace  they 
will  have  at  any  cost.    England  may  swoop  down 
upon  defenseless  countries  like  Egypt,  Nicarauga 
and  Venezuela,  but  she  will  be  slow  to  pick  a  serious 
quarrel  with  any  country  strong  enough  to  strike  back; 
and  least  of  all  with  the  United  States.    She  has  too 
much  money  directly  invested  in  this  country;  she  has 
too  much  capital  involved  in  insurance  and  other  forms 
of  liability.    Then,  her  American  possessions  to  our 
north  are  in  a  position  too  exposed.     Her  scattered 
empire  is  too  vulnerable.     She  knows  our  spirit  and 
our  resources  too  well  to  fail  to  understand  that  the 
inevitable  outcome  of  a  war  with  us  would  be  the 
loss  of  Canada  and  exclusion  from  American  mar- 
kets.   All  this  is  said  without  taking  into  account 
the  fraternity  of  blood  and  of  tradition  which  at  bot- 
tom— in  spite  of  mutual  jibes — is  really  a  profound 
sentiment. 

Pith  of  the  Week's  News. 


While  there  have  been  no  public  developments 
during  the  week  respecting  the  Venezuelan  matter, 
somehow  the  feeling  grows  that  the  position  of  our 
Government  in  support  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is 
more  firm.  The  fact  that  the  English  government 
takes  no  active  steps  toward  carrying  out  its  threat 
to  occupy  the  territory  in  dispute,  indicates  that 
there  is  a  restraining  influence  at  work;  and  it  is 
very  generally  suspected  that  its  seat  of  power  is 
the  State  Department  at  Washington.  There  never 
was  a  better  opportunity  for  a  nation  to  take  a 
strong  position  in  support  of  a  high  principle  than  is 
afforded  us  by  this  incident.  England  has  made  cer- 
tain territorial  claims  as  against  Venezuela,  a  small 
and  defenseless  republic;  and  in  response  to  their  de- 
nial has  threatened — after  her  well-known  fashion  of 
high-handed  procedure  against  weak  nations— to 
take  what  she  claims  by  force  of  arms.  The  United 
States  has  interposed  with  a  proposition  that  the 
dispute  be  settled  by  arbitration,  but  England  has 
curtly  refused.  Now,  under  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
which  asserts  the  United  States  to  be  the  protector 
of  American  soil  against  European  aggression,  it  is 


Ex-GovBHNoK  Oliver  Ames  of  Massachusetts  is  dead. 

At  Stockton  last  week  Ghu  Gun,  a  local  Chinese  sport,  mar- 
ried Irene  Wilson,  an  octoroon. 

The  Pope  is  reported  to  be  very  feeble  and  the  opinion  is 
expressed  that  he  will  not  survive  the  winter. 

Women  of  the  Jewish  faith  have  been  invited,  by  resolution 
of  the  national  convention,  to  join  in  the  work  of  the 
W.  C.  T.  U. 

The  active  work  of  tracklaying  on  the  Valley  road  outside 
the  limits  of  Stockton  began  Oct.  26th.  Progress  from  now 
on  will  be  more  rapid. 

The  Farmers'  Mutual  Benefit  Association  has  cut  loose 
from  the  Populist  party  and  its  president  declares  that  here- 
after it  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  politics. 

The  Virginia  University,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  famous 
schools  in  the  country,  was  badly  damaged  by  fire  on  Sunday 
last.    The  money  loss  is  estimated  at  $300,000. 

Un'itei)  States  inspectors  have  just  made  a  raid  along  the 
pine  ridge  forty  miles  east  of  Fresno  and  captured  large  quan- 
tities of  lumber  and  shakes  cut  from  government  timber. 

The  report  that  Secretary  Olney  is  about  to  resign,  owing 
to  dififerences  between  himself  and  the  President  respecting 
American  policy  in  the  Venezuelan  matter,  is  authoritatively 
denied. 

The  fighting  in  Cuba  is  all  of  the  guerilla  sort,  and  there 
have  been  a  score  or  more  of  minor  meetings  between  oppos- 
ing armed  forces  during  the  past  week.  The  patriots  are 
clearly  holding  their  own. 

Patkick  Callahan,  a  professional  rope  walker  and  jumper, 
lost  his  life  on  Sunday  hy  jumping  from  a  bridge  212  feet  high 
at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  The  venture  was  a  mere  piece  of 
dare-deviltry  for  a  record. 

Tub  contest  for  the  next  Republican  national  convention 
goes  on  with  a  good  deal  of  spirit— at  least  from  this  end  of  the 
line.  The  decision  will  be  made  by  the  national  committee, 
which  meets  at  Washington  Dec.  10th. 

Many  magnificent  wedding  gifts  sent  from  England  to  Miss 
Vanderbilt  have  been  returned,  unopened,  owing  to  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  to  pay  the  duties.  Among 
other  things,  a  gift  from  Queen  Victoria  has  been  thus  re- 
turned. 

At  Tyler,  Texas,  on  Tuesday  an  infuriated  mob  burned  to 
death,  in  the  public  square,  a  negro  who  the  day  before  had 
outraged  and  murdered  a  white  woman.    The  wretch  was 


subjected  to  the  flames  fifty  minutes  before  he  died.  Seven 
thousand  persons  witnessed  his  agony. 

Chakles  D.  Rose,  the  Englishman  whose  challenge  to  race 
for  the  America's  cup  in  18915  was  accepted,  has  withdrawn, 
and  It  looks  as  if  there  would  be  no  race.  Mr.  Rose  explains 
his  withdrawal  by  a  statement  that  "  his  challenge  has  been 
construed  as  a  reflection  upon  the  result  of  the  late  race." 

There  is  a  report  current  that  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad 
has  bought  the  great  Glenn  ranch,  in  Glenn  and  Colusa  coun- 
ties, and  that  it  will  be  sold  in  small  tracts.  No  official  an- 
nouncement has  been  made,  so  there  is  no  certainty  about  the 
matter.  The  price  which  gossip  declares  to  have  been  paid  is 
an  even  million  dollars. 

As  the  Rural  goes  to  press  Wednesday  evening  the  trial  of 
W,  H.  T.  Durrant,  the  alleged  Emmanuel  Church  murderer, 
is  in  its  last  hours,  having  occupied  three  months.  It  seems 
to  be  the  general  impression  that  Durrant  has  been  proved 
guilty,  and  there  will  be  great  public  disappointment  if  the 
jury  does  not  so  declare. 

The  directors  of  the  Atlanta  Exposition,  in  response  to  pub- 
lic sentiment  on  the  Cuban  war,  planned  to  set  apart  a  day  In 
compliment  to  "Cuban  Independence."  At  the  reque.st  of 
President  Cleveland,  expressed  through  Secretary  Hoke 
Smith,  the  project  was  abandoned.  The  President  felt  that 
it  would  be  a  public  affront  to  Spain. 

A  sensational  story  was  telegraphed  from  Washington  on 
Sunday  to  the  effect  that,  when  Congress  comes  together  in 
December,  there  will  be  a  movement  to  impeach  Secretary 
Carlisle  for  improper  conduct  in  connection  with  the  late  bond 
issues.  It  is  probably  nothing  more  than  a  newspaper  story 
gotten  up  to  relieve  the  dullness  of  a  quiet  week. 

That  Gov.  Budd's  recovery  is  far  less  complete  than  has 
been  believed  is  shown  by  the  fatigue  which  has  overpowered 
him  on  his  trip  south  to  attend  the  funeral  of  Lt.  Gov.  Mil- 
lard. After  a  day  and  night  on  the  train  and  a  day  at  Los 
Angeles,  he  was  found  to  be  in  no  condition  for  the  journey 
home.  He  will  i-est  a  few  days  at  Los  Angeles  and  probably 
come  north  by  steamer. 

At  about  3  o'clock  Tuesday  morning  fire  broke  out  in  an  up- 
per room  in  the  State  Capitol  at  Sacramento.  It  was  easily 
put  out  by  fire  extinguishers,  but  not  until  the  room— used  as 
an  office  by  the  State  Board  of  Education— had  been  wrecked. 
The  origin  of  the  fire  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  spark  coming 
up  the  flue  from  an  office  below  and  lodging  in  a  stove  hole. 
The  Capitol  is  considered  to  have  had  a  narrow  escape. 

Near  Spokane,  recently,  two  Okanogan  Indians  stole  a 
white  girl  of  twelve— daughter  of  James  Pail,  a  farmer— and, 
after  frightfully  misusing  her,  strapped  her  upon  a  cayuse 
pony  and  turned  it  loose  into  the  wilds.  Two  days  later  she 
was  found  insensible  from  her  sufferings.  She  will  recover. 
The  people  are  terribly  aroused  and  if  the  search  now  in  prog- 
ress shall  find  the  two  fiends  a  terrible  fate  is  in  store  for 
them. 

Fresh  atrocities  on  the  part  of  Turkish  troops  agains*  Ar- 
menian Christians  are  reported  almost  daily.  The  latest  Story 
records  the  massacre  of  700  Christian  peasants,  with  the  burn- 
ing at  the  stake  of  some  youths  who  were  notably  valiant  in 
defense  of  their  families  and  homes.  The  British  government 
continues  to  treat  of  these  matters  with  the  Turkish  authori- 
ties in  the  way  of  diplomacy,  but  there  seems  no  prospect  of 
reform  by  this  method.  English  sentiment,  under  the  lead  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  will  in  time  compel  a  more  positive  policy,  but 
in  the  meantime  the  poor  Armenians  are  suffering  pitifully. 

The  death  of  Lt.  Governor  Millard,  which  occurred  at  his 
home  at  Los  Angeles  on  the  24th,  came  as  the  end  of  an 
illness  which  prostrated  him  almost  a  year  ago.  At  first  it 
was  thought  to  be  nothing  more  serious  than  hi  urippe,  but  it 
was  found  impossible  to  shake  it  off.  In  the  early  fall  Mr. 
Millard  went  to  the  Salton  desert,  where  he  found  temporary 
relief  only,  and  he  soon  after  sank  into  a  consumptive  con- 
dition. He  was  a  lawyer,  a  native  of  Iowa  and  40  years  of 
age.  He  had  lived  in  California  about  ten  years,  but  was 
little  known  north  of  Tehachapi.  He  leaves  a  wife  and 
several  small  children  in  very  moderate  circumstances. 

It  is  possible  that  there  will  be  a  contest  for  the  office  of 
Ijt.  Governor  under  the  following  circumstances:  Lt.Gov. 
Millard  died  on  the  24th,  and  on  the  2.5th  Gov.  Budd  appointed 
Wm.  T.  Jeter  to  the  vacant  place.  Under  the  law  which  au- 
thorizes the  Governor  to  fill  any  vacancy  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  "  by  granting  a  commission,  which  shall  expire  at 
the  end  of  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature,  or  at  the  next 
election  by  the  people,"  Jeter  has  taken  the  oath  of  office  and 
stands  ready  to  perform  its  duties.  His  right,  however,  will 
probably  be  contested  by  Mr.  Flint,  pro  Iniipdi-c  president  of 
the  State  Senate,  who  performed  the  duties  of  the  Lt.  Gov- 
ernorship during  the  recent  legislative  session,  Mr.  Millard 
being  at  the  time  incapacitated  by  sickness.  Mr.  Jeter,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the 
office  in  the  last  general  election.  He  is  a  Democrat,  while 
Flint,  who  claims  the  office  as  pro  tenipDix  president  of  the 
Senate,  is  a  Republican.  It  is  probable  that  the  matter  will 
go  to  the  courts  for  settlement;  but  up  to  the  present  time  no 
action  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Flint. 

The  French  Government  is  this  week  in  the  throes  of  a 
"cabinet  crisis,"  the  entire  ministry  of  President  Faure  hav- 
ing retired.  These  periodical  crises  proceed  from  a  system 
which  makes  the  ministers  of  the  President,  although  ap- 
pointed by  himself,  immediately  responsible  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  whii!h  corresponds  to  our  Senate.  If  for  any 
reason  the  Chamber  is  dissatisfied  with  the  action  of  the 
President  cr  of  his  government,  somebody  proposes  a  resolu- 
tion declaring  want  of  confidence  in  the  government,  and  if 
it  gets  a  majority  vote,  the  whole  ministry  is  practically 
ousted  from  office.  The  President,  whose  tenure  is  not  af- 
fected, then  has  the  task  of  forming  a  new  ministry  accept- 
able to  the  Chamber,  and  it  is  often  a  very  difficult  matter, 
especially  if  he  be  a  hard-headed  man  with  plans  of  his  own 
in  which  a  majority  of  the  Chamber  does  not  join.  Some- 
times, when  the  quarrel  between  President  and  Chamber  be- 
comes bitter,  one  Cabinet  appointment  after  another  is  thrown 
out ;  and  the  only  means  of  pacification  is  a  complete  surrender 
on  the  part  of  the  President.  This  may  be  signified  either  by 
resignation  or  by  allowing  the  Chamber  to  name  the  Cabinet. 
Under  such  a  system  the  Presidential  office  is  a  iMst  of  far 
less  power  and  less  dignity  than  with  us.  It  has  the  merit, 
however,  of  keeping  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
the  government  in  working  harmony. 
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Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  followinfij  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
Oct.  30,  189.5,  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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Gleanings. 

San  Jose  will  hold  a  chrysanthemum  fair  from  November 
4th  to  the  Slth. 

Santa  Rosa's  annual  rose  cirnival  for  ISIk;  vvill  be  held  on 
May  1st,  2nd  and  .Srd. 

Several  farmers  about  Cloverdale  are  looking  favorably 
upon  the  Angora  goat  industry. 

The  bean  crop  of  Santa  Barbara  and  Ventura  counties  will 
make  '2000  carloads  of  24,000  pounds  each. 

UpwAunsof  forty  acres,  the  use  of  which  has  been  donated, 
will  be  planted  to  flowers  for  the  San  .Jose  carnival  next  May. 

VALLE.IO  Chrnnicle:  Willian  Shillingsburg  left  Monday 
morning  for  his  ranch  in  Placer  county,  where  he  will  put  up 
an  olive  pre.ss  that  he  has  been  constructing  here  for  some 
time. 

Santa  Rosa  Demacrnt:  Six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  un- 
assessed  land  in  one  piece  was  discovered  by  the  new  map 
makers  recently.  Many  parcels  nf  land  are  found  each  day 
that  were  given  in  to  the  as.sessor  live,  ten  and  twenty  acres 
short  of  what  they  really  contain. 

Sonoma  ludcT-Trihune :  Sixty  boxes  of  apples  were  shipped 
from  Batto's  fruit  dryer  last  Tuesda.v  to  Mexico.  This  is  the 
first  shipment  of  a  number  that  will  be  made  some  time  this 
month.  At  the  present  time  the  dryer  is  employing  twelve 
boys  and  girls  and  a  large  quantity  of  apples  are  being  han- 
dled. 

Pnjnrninnii :  There  is  a  big  demand  for  fruit  trees  this  fall, 
and  the  orchard  planting  season  promises  to  be  very  lively  in 
the  Pa.jaro  valle.v.  The  local  demand  is  mainly  for  apples  and 
apricots,  with  the  former  leading.  The  apple  has  been  demon- 
strated to  be  the  king  of  the  Pajarof  ruits,  and  the  chief  there- 
of is  the  Bellefleur. 

The  editor  of  the  ^'oruin  magazine  announces  that  the  No- 
vember number  of  that  publication  will  contain  an  article  by 
Mr.  Edward  F.  Adams  of  California,  entitled  "Co-operation 
Among  Farmers,"  in  which  he  describes  the  results  of  an  in- 
teresting movement  among  the  fruit  growers  of  his  State  to 
unite  in  handling  and  marketing  their  fruit. 

Riverside  Prcsx:  L.  H.  Gardner  of  Azusa  has  shipped  a 
carload  of  orange  wine,  made  from  selected  culls.  He  learned 
the  correct  formula  in  Florida.  The  output  of  his  winery  is 
said  to  be  large  and  is  a  source  of  considerable  revenue  to  the 
growers  thereabout  in  affording  them  a  market  for  this  kind 
of  fruit.  The  wine  is  said  to  be  of  tine  quality  and  is  shipped 
in  barrels  of  40  gallons  each. 

Watsonville  ra.iniiiiiioii :  The  Chinese  berry  growers  who 
rented  land  and  ran  fields  on  their  own  account  this  year 
gained  a  lot  of  experience  and  lost  a  lot  of  money.  In  one 
instance  a  Chinaman  lost  over  $2,000  on  a  berry  field  this  year. 
Our  observation  is  that  when  a  Mongolian  starts  out  to  farm 
for  himself  he  usually  comes  out  at  the  small  end  of  the  horn. 
The  Chinese  contractors  of  this  valley  have  dropped  thousands 
of  doUar.s  here  within  a  few  years  trying  to  reclaim  and  farm 
land. 

Cloverdale,  October  2!). — Wool  sales  lo-day  were  brisk  and  ' 
the  prices  realized  above  the  average.  The  clip  amounted  to 
over  000  bales,  and  was  very  fine  and  free.  The  prices  paid 
were  7%  to  H%  cents.  H.  B.  Muir,  representing  Denigan  it 
Co.  :  S.  Pin.schower,  representing  S.  Koshland  &  Co.,  and 
William  T.  Brush,  representing  C.  S.  Moses,  were  the  only 
buyers,  whereas  in  formers  years  the  competition  was  more 
keen.  The  superior  quality  of  the  article  occasioned  the 
slight  advance. 

Cleveland,  O.,  Oct.  24.— A.  H.  Naftzger  of  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  president  of  the  Southern  California  Fruit  Exchange,  is 
in  the  city  arranging  for  the  .sale  of  California  fruit,  particu- 
larly oranges  and  lemon.s,  direct  to  jobbers  instead  of  through 
commission  men,  as  has  been  done  heretofore.  He  .says  the 
exchange,  which  represents  (iO  per  cent  of  all  the  growers, 
will  establish  agencies  in  all  of  the  large  cities  in  order  todis- 
tribute  their  product,  and  that  the  old  method  of  doing  busi- 
ness will  entirely  be  done  awa.v  with. 

Cloverdale  Reveille,  Oct.  26th:  Greatly  to  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  wool  men,  prices  did  not  range  as  high  as  was  an- 
ticipated at  the  Ukiah  wool  sale  Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 
On  the  contrary,  the  figures  realized  were  in  many  cases  one- 
half  cent  lower  than  last  year.  Our  local  buyers,  Messrs. 
Brush  and  Pinschower,  were  in  attendance,  and  from  them 
we  learn  that  the  sales  were  large  and  that  the  wool  was  of 
exceptionally  fine  quality,  being  free  from  dirt.  There  were 
live  buyers  in  all,  and  at  first  a  disiwsition  was  shown  to  hold 
for  higher  prices,  but  this  was  found  impossible  and  sales  were 


made  to  the  highest  bidder.  In  all  1000  bales  were  sold  and 
prices  ranged  from  7%  to  8  cents,  and  some  inferior  was  sold 
as  low  as  7  cents. 

The  drouth  in  Oregon  begines  to  look  serious.  A  Salem 
letter  of  Oct.  21st  .says :  It  is  predicted  there  will  be  a  short- 
age in  the  grain  crop  of  Marion  county  next  year,  in  con.se- 
quetice  of  the  present  dry  .season.  There  has  not  been  moisture 
enough  in  the  earth  this  fall  to  make  planting  successful. 
Many  fields  in  the  Waldo  hills,  the  choice  grain  section  of  the 
count.v,  have  been  sown  after  the  harrow  without  plowing. 
This  method  of  putting  in  grain  does  not  produce  a  yield 
equal  that  obtained  from  sowing  in  plowed  land,  hence  a 
shortage  is  anticipated. 

Mr.  .1.  A.  Anderson,  the  well-known  nurseryman  and 
fruit  shipper  of  Lodi,  writes  to  the  Rural  as  follows,  under 
date  of  Oct.  2sth :  "The  fruit  crop  this  season  has  been 
profitable  to  the  grower.  I,  as  the  agent  of  the  Earl  Co.,  am 
shipping  the  last  car  of  grapes  from  Lodi  to-day.  We  have 
shipped  44  cars  in  all,  and  the  growers  are  well  satisfied  with 
the  prices,  which  have  ranged  from  7.5c  to  $2.80  per  single 
crate.  I  think  there  is  a  brighter  prospect  in  future  for  fruit 
growers  than  ever  before,  as  the  facilities  for  marketing  are 
increasing  and  the  freights  are  decreasing. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Radcliff,  the  editor  of  the  Watsonville  Pn.in- 
ronian  writes  as  follows  to  the  editor  of  the  Ri  ral  under 
date  of  27th  inst. :  The  apple  outlook  was  unpromising  at  the 
commencement  of  the  season,  owing  to  the  reported  large 
Eastern  crop,  but  the  shipments  eastward  to  date  are  far  in 
excess  of  those  of  an.v  previous  year;  and,  while  prices  are 
not  fanc.v,  the  Bellefleurs  have  averaged  70  cents  a  box  f.  o.  b. 
Watsonville.  Seventy-one  cars  have  been  shipped  from  this 
valley,  and  most  of  them  have  been  to  Colorado  and  Montana 
points.  About  all  our  good  apples  are  sent  eastward,  and  the 
call  for  them  is  increasing. 

Mr.  H.  p.  Stabler,  secretary  of  the  Association  of  County 
Horticultural  Commissioner.s,  has  called  a  meeting  at  Sacra- 
mento, Nov.  4th.  In  the  call  Secretary  Stabler  says:  Our 
meetings  will  begin  one  day  previous  to  the  annual  State 
Fruit  Growers'  Convention,  and  it  is  hoped  that  much  of  the 
business  of  the  association  ma.y  be  transacted  before  the  fruit 
growers  assemble,  to  the  end  that  our  meetings  will  not  con- 
flict. All  county  commissioners,  fruit  growers  and  others 
who  are  interested  are  cordially  invited  to  attend.  Many 
subjects  of  interest  will  be  discussed.  Headquarters  will  be 
at  the  Golden  Eagle  Hotel. 

San  Jose,  Oct.  29.— Overland  shipments  from  this  city  last 
week  showed  a  decrease  from  the  previous  week  and  also  from 
the  shipments  of  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year.  Dried 
prunes  continue  to  go  forward  in  large  quantities,  however. 
Cinned  goods  showed  the  greatest  decrease,  being  1,777,720 
pounds  less  than  last  year.  Green  pears  also  showed  a  big 
decrea.se  of  S48,:W.5  pounds.  The  increase  in  the  shipment  of 
dried  prunes,  on  the  other  hand,  is  1,84;^,0.5B  pounds,  while  the 
shipments  of  this  commodity  alone  amounted  to  over  half  the 
total  for  the  week,  which  was  .5,03.5,120,  against  .5,99.5  785  for 
the  same  period  of  is;u. 

Chinese  who  leased  orchards  in  a  wholesale  way  in  the 
Chico  and  Fresno  districts  have  fared  badly  this  sea.son.  In 
many  instances  they  have  been  unable  to  meet  their  obliga- 
tions; and  from  both  districts  named  we  hear  that  numerous 
attachments  have  been  placed  upon  their  dried  stock.  It  is, 
as  a  rule,  very  poor  stuff.  Their  practice  is  to  make  but  one 
picking,  taking  together  all  degrees  of  ripeness,  greenness 
and  rottenness,  and  to  handle  in  the  cheapest  vra.v  possible. 
The  product  of  their  methods  is  bad  to  look  and  bad  to  eat; 
and,  among  other  demerits,  it  is  difficult  to  keep  an.v  length  of 
time.  On  the  whole,  it  is  not  to  be  regretted  that  they  have 
not  made  it  pay,  for  now  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  be  dis- 
posed to  keep  out  of  the  business. 

San  Jose,  Oct.  29.— The  report  of  the  directors  of  the  Wil-  j 
low  Glen  Fruit  Union  shows  the  past  season  to  have  been  a 
prosperous  one.  The  output  of  the  institution  will  be  about 
1 100  tons  of  prunes  and  about  200  tons  of  peaches  and  other 
fruits.  The  union  made  a  new  departure  this  year  in  its 
methods  of  operation.  Each  stockholder's  crop  was  handled 
separately,  and  thus  all  disputes  about  grades  and  .shrinkage 
have  been  avoided.  During  the  season  the  union  has  cured  a 
large  quantit.v  of  fruit  for  non-stockholders,  and  the  money 
received  for  this  service  will  be  added  to  the  dividends  of  the 
stockholders.  The  union  has  already  sold  and  shipped  eleven 
carloads  of  prunes,  the  price  received  being  4y,  cents  for  the 
four  sizes.  It  has  also  sold  one  carload  of  extra  prunes,  SOs  to 
40s,  at  7  cents. 

Fresno,  Oct.  29. — The  conclusion  has  been  reached  here, 
from  data  gathered  during  the  past  few  days,  that  the  raisin 
crop  will  be  materially  short  in  comparison  with  last  year's 
output.  The  shortage  is  variously  estimated  at  from  250  to 
KXH)  cars.  That  there  will  be  a  shortage  is  universally 
agreed,  the  only  difference  of  opinion  being  in  regard  to  the 
amount.  Up  to  the  20th  inst.  2000  cars  have  gone  forward 
from  this  district,  and  shipments  have  practically  ceased 
since  that  date.  The  shortage  is  evidently  due  to  the  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  growers  to  cure  the  second  crop,  from  which 
there  has  been  a  heavy  yield  heretofore.  There  are  many 
thousands  of  tons  of  this  crop  still  in  the  vineyards,  and  some 
of  it  is  being  sold  to  the  wineries  to  be  converted  into  bran- 
dies and  sweet  wine.  The  residue  will  be  principally  utilized 
for  fattening  hogs. 

St.  Helena  .Sfiir:  The  wineries  will  about  finish  crushing 
this  week  for  the  season,  as  there  are  verj'  few  grapes  left, 
even  the  second  crop  being  almost  harvested.  In  conver.sation 
with  Mr.  Rennie,  president  of  the  Greystone  Wine  Co.,  he 
.said  they  expected  to  receive  their  last  grapes  to-day  or  to- 
morrow, as  it  would  not  pay  to  keep  a  force  of  men  to  crush 
the  few  that  would  come  after  this  week.  This  is  in  great 
contrast  with  previous  years,  when  October  was  the  wine- 
making  season,  when,  instead  of  the  grapes  being  all  in  by 
the  25th  or  2f>th,  Main  street  would  be  lined  with  wagons 
loaded  with  grapes  up  to  and  after  the  last  day  of  the  month. 
That  was  in  the  time  when  fancy  prices  ruled,  and  vineyard- 
ists  crowded  their  vines  for  every  iwund  of  grapes  they  would 
grow.  Now  they  are  rustling  about  for  two  or  three  tons  to 
the  acre,  while  they  formerly  harvested  from  five  to  seven. 
Prices  this  year  have  ranged  from  $12  toflii  per  ton,  with  not 
over  a  third  of  a  crop,  or  half  us  much  as  there  was  demand 
for.  There  is  renewed  confidence  among  growers,  however, 
and  many  a  neglected  vineyard  will  be  carefully  pruned  and 
cultivated,  and  resistant  sto<'k  will  be  replanted  or  grafted 
in.  The  output  this  year  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  very 
little  poor  wine  will  be  sent  out.from  the  wineries. 


Interest  in  Beets  at  Marysville. 

A  letter  from  Marysville  under  date  of  Oct.  26th 
says:  Last  evening?  at  the  office  of  Forbes  &  Dinsmore, 
an  association  was  formed  by  S.  F'iWell,  C.  S.  Brooks 
E.  A.  Forbes,  VV.  H.  Parks  Jr.,  J.  M.  Crcmin,  .1.  m" 
Berry  and  .T.  C.  White,  the  object  of  which  will  be 
to  experiment  in  the  cultivation  of  suyar  beets  in 
Yuba  and  Sutter  counties  with  the  expectation  that 
if  they  can  be  successfully  grown  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  induce  the  erection  of  a  factory  in  this 
locality.  An  orf<anization  was  effected  under  the 
name  of  the  Yuba  and  Sutter  Sugar  Beet  Associa- 
tion. Samuel  Ewell  was  elected  president,  W.  H. 
Parks  Jr.  secretary  and  C.  S.  Brooks  treasurer. 
The  company  is  to  raise  funds  enough  by  subscrip- 
tions in  the  two  counties  to  plant  one-acre  tracts  in 
twelve  different  localities  in  Yuba  and  Sutter  coun- 
ties, to  pay  for  the  expense  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
same  in  a  thorough  manner,  and  when  the  crop  is 
harvested  to  ship  the  same  to  a  factory  where  a 
thorough  test  can  be  made  to  ascertain  if  the  quality 
of  the  beets  raised  is  such  that  they  contain  suffi- 
cient saccharine  matter  to  justify  their  manufacture 
into  sugar.  The  experiment  will  be  made  on  land  of 
a  quality  where  there  is  at  least  2,000  acres  like  it  in 
the  locality,  which  is  the  number  of  acres  that  is 
necessary  to  have  planted  before  a  factory  can  be 
started.  The  cost  of  raising  sugar  beets  is  about 
$18  per  acre.  Each  subscriber  will  be  considered  a 
a  member  of  the  association,  and  when  the  required 
amount  has  been  raised  a  meeting  will  be  called  at 
the  City  Hall  and  seven  directors  will  be  elected  to 
manage  the  affairs  of  the  association.  The  following 
{gentlemen  were  appointed  to  solicit  subscriptions: 
City  of  Marysville,  J.  M.  Cremin,  S.  Ewell,  C.  S. 
Brooks;  Yuba  county,  E.  A.  Forbes,  J.  C.  White; 
Sutter  county,  J.  M.  Berry,  W.  H.  Parks. 

Suggestion  for  Clear  Cistern  Water. 


To  THE  Editor: — Having  read  in  your  issue  of  the 
19th  inst  an  inquiry  by  L.  I.  Miller,  Glendora,  Cal., 
on  how  to  filter  rain  water  into  a  cistern  to  take  the 
smoky  taste  out  of  it  and  make  it  good  drinking  wa- 
ter, 1  would  suggest  having  a  cut-off  in  the  pipe 
leading  to  the  cistern  and  be  sure  to  have  this  cut-off 
open  to  carry  away  all  soot  or  dust  that  may  accu- 
mulate r>n  the  roof  before  each  rain.    When  the  roof 
is  washed  off  well,  turn  the  cut-off  on  to  the  cistern 
In  the  cistern  build  a  filter  of  brick,  in  the  shape 
j  of  half  a  pear,  building  it  against  the  side  of  the  cis- 
I  tern.    This  filter  should  be  built  of  bright  red  brick, 
laid  flatways  in  good  lime  mortar.    The  outside  and 
inside  of  the  brick  should  be  kept  clear  of  mortar. 
Build  in  a  half  circle,  about  two  feet  wide  at  the 
center  of  the  circle  and  close  in  at  the  -  top  about 
three  feet  high.    Place  the  pump  pipe  down  through 
:  the  wall  of  the  filter  to  about  one  and  one-half  or  two 
inches  from  the  bottom,  and  close  the  pipe  tight  in 
the  hole  and  the  water  will  go  through  the  four 
inches  of  brick  faster  than  it  can  be  j)uinped  out.  1 
know  of  no  better  way  to  purify  water  than  to  pass 
it  through  four  inches  of  brick.    If  any  dirt  is  in  the 
water,  it  is  left  on  the  outside  of  the  filter. 
Duarte,  Los  Angeles  Co.  A.  C.  Tho.mson. 

Hardiness  of  Flax. 


To  the  Editor: — Please  luioim  me  whether  there  is  any 
danger  from  frost  to  early-sown  flax.  I  have  been  thinking 
of  sowing  some,  and  have  been  informed  by  parties  that  it  is 
equally  as  tender  as  corn.  By  giving  the  information  asked 
for,  I  shall  feel  very  grateful.— G.  T.  Conner,  Staten. 

We  do  not  know  just  how  much  frost  flax  will 
stand,  but  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  consider  it  a 
tender  plant  like  corn.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  very  hardy 
plant.  Flax  which  volunteered  from  seed  scattered 
during  the  gathering  of  the  crop  of  1894  on  Union 
island,  near  Stockton,  grew  along  through  all  the 
frosts  of  last  winter  and  matured  a  heavy  volunteer 
crop  last  June.  We  believe  flax  should  be  sown  early 
and  that  it  will  not  be  hurt  by  any  degree  of  frost 
likely  to  be  experienced  in  California  valley  lands. 

Price  of  Bees  in  California. 


Ellen  C.  Brand  of  ."^an  r  ernando  writes  to  the 
American  Bit  Jniiniiif  correcting  a  statement  as  to 
the  value  of  bees  in  this  State.  She  says:  I  would 
like  to  get  bees  for  $1..50  per  colony.  In  this  locality 
they  ask  from  to  $')  for  a  colony  in  good  condi- 
tion. I  bought  some  bees  for  $3,  but  they  were  dis- 
eased, although  the  man  I  purchased  them  from  said 
his  bees  were  all  healthy.  Bee  men  are  not  all  saints. 
There  have  been  considerable  foul  brood  and  bee 
paralysis  among  bees  in  California,  but  it  is  kept 
dark.  A  man  who  had  some  bees  came  to  my  place 
on  some  business.  I  asked  him  about  his  bees,  and 
he  replied:  "They  got  foul  breed  in  urn,  and  I 
sold  um."   

Guinea  Huwis. 

To  the  Editor  :— Will  some  one  of  your  readers  write  an 
article  on  the  guinea  fowl  '.  In  all  my  reading  I  have  never 
read  an  article  on  same.  Reader. 

Pasadena,  Oct.  20th,  is<,t,5. 

We  hope  some  reader  will  do  it.  There  is  much 
to  be  said  about  the  guinea  fowl,  but  we  would  like 
to  have  the  bird  discussed  from  a  Caliiornia  point 
of  view. 


November  2,  1895. 
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Symposium  on  Trees  Not  True  to  Name. 

No  doubt  our  readers,  both  tree  sellers  and  tree 
growers,  will  be  Interested  in  reading  the  opinions  of 
prominent  Eastern  nurserymen  and  fruit  growers  as 
to  what  the  penalty  should  be  for  furnishing  trees 
not  true  to  name.  The  Rural  New  Yurker  recently 
received  a  question  from  a  reader  and  solicited  an- 
swers from  different  persons,  which  it  publishes  to- 
gether as  follows: 

Wluit  is  till'  Diimiiiie  yVorVi  ? — When  seedling  peach  trees  are 
found  among  purchased  budded  trees,  to  what  damages  is  the 
nurseryman  liable  ?  Last  spring  I  bought  SOO  trees  direct 
from  an  old  and  supposed  to  be  reliable  nursery.  They  have 
hundreds  of  acres  in  stock  and  an  immense  trade,  and  now  59 
trees  out  of  the  800  prove  to  be  seedlings.  All  they  offer  is  to 
send  me  .59  more  trees  and  prepay  the  freight.  For  compari- 
son, I  would  state  that  at  the  same  time  I  bought  1600  trees 
from  another  nursery  and  there  are  only  two  seedling  trees 
among  them.  For  my  part  I  consider  that  I  am  damaged  $1 
for  every  seedling  that  is  there.  The  seedling  trees  were 
not,  probably,  given  me  intentionally,  but  were  left  in  the 
nursery  rows  by  careless  help.  F.  C  B. 

Kansas. 

Estintufe  Too  Low,  Says  Geo.  T.  Foirrll. — Every 
first-class  fruit  grower  in  planting  trees  selects  va- 
rieties that  have  the  highest  value  in  his  markets, 
and,  in  ordering  trees,  specifies  carefully  the  kinds 
he  desires  and  allows  no  substitution  if  these  varie- 
ties cannot  be  furnished.  In  planting  peach  trees  of 
one  year's  growth,  unless  they  have  been  unduly 
forced,  they  will  not  develop  fruit  buds  under  two 
years  from  planting.  If,  at  thi.s  time,  the  variety  is 
determined,  and  proves  to  be  a  seedling  of  no  value, 
or  even  another  variety  of  good  quality,  it  is  a  loss 
to  the  grower  to  have  odd  varieties  in  his  blocks  of 
trees.  As  at  this  time  of  discovery,  it  is  too  late  to 
replant;  another  year  in  time  is  lost  in  addition  to 
the  expense  of  cultivation. 

In  estimating  such  damage  there  should  be  in- 
cluded the  expense  of  cultivation  of  the  seedling 
trees  for  two  years  and  the  loss  of  two  years'  crops 
of  fruit  in  the  difference  between  the  first  and  second 
planting,  which  would  not  vary  much  from  two 
baskets  of  fruit  per  tree,  provided  the  trees  had 
made  uniform  growth.  F.'  0.  B.'s  estimate  is  too 
low  by  one-half.  Fir\st-ciass  nurserymen  are  very 
careful  about  furnishing  varieties  true  to  name.  As 
a  class,  no  moi'e  honorable  men  can  be  found  in  any 
line  of  trade.  Mistakes  will  occasionally  happen  in 
the  best  conducted  nurseries.  One  happened  to  me 
in  the  planting  of  several  thousand  grape  vines.  As 
soon  as  discovered,  the  firm  requested  me  to  send  a 
statement,  which  was  pi-omptly  accepted.  Instances 
can  be  cited  when  trees  have  been  sent  out  infected 
with  dangerous  insects  unknown  to  the  nurserymen, 
who  have  made  a  large  sacrifice  as  soon  as  discov- 
ered to  save  to  their  customers  the  loss  that  would 
follow. 

Edwin  IL)ijt  Fi/jurcs  Jt  All  Out. — In  a  case  like  the 
above,  it  is  difficult  to  as.sess  the  damages.  Much 
depends  upon  the  future  success  of  the  orchard.  It 
might  turn  out  to  be  one  of  profit,  and  again  it  might 
not  pay  the  expenses;  but,  assuming  that  the  or- 
chard would  turn  out  well,  and  be  one  of  profit,  the 
damages  would  be  the  cost  of  the  trees  to  be  re- 
placed, the  cost  of  planting  them  out  and  the  esti- 
mated loss  of  one  year's  growth  on  the  trees,  the 
cost  of  the  trees — say  about  eight  cents  each — the 
cost  of  planting — five  cents  more — making  thirteen 
cents  each.  The  loss  of  one  year's  growth  would  be 
a  question  upon  which  different  opinions  would  be 
raised,  as  it  might  prove  to  be  a  loss  and  again  it 
might  prove  not  to  be.  With  the  uncertainty  there 
is  of  every  tree's  growing  to  proper  age  to  bear,  I 
think  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  require  from  the 
nurseryman  damages  for  the  year's  loss  of  growth, 
although  at  first  thought  it  might  appear  otherwise. 
If  the  nurseryman  furnished  new  trees  to  replace, 
and  paid  for  resetting  them,  it  would  be  as  near 
right  as  could  be  justly  estimated.  Mistakes  or 
errors  like  the  above  may  occur  in  the  best  regu- 
lated establishment;  yet  there  is  no  excuse  for  fifty- 
nine  seedling  trees  in  800  to  pass  in  unnoticed.  P. 
C.  B.  lays  the  damages  at  $1  per  tree.  He  planted 
2400  trees,  which  would  be  planted  on  about  twelve 
acres.  At  this  estimate  there  would  be  big  money 
in  planting  out  peach  trees.  Their  increased  value 
should  be  more  next  season  and  more  the  next;  but 
at  $1  per  tree  increase  per  year,  his  orchard,  at  four 
years'  growth,  would  be  worth  $1)600.  At  this  rate 
in  value.  Brother  Hale,  with  his  orchard  of  100,000 
trees,  will  soon  be  a  millionaire,  and  I  am  not  sure 
but  he  will.  Pour  dollars  per  tree  in  four  years, 
when  no  disease  or  winter  kills  the  trees  or  buds,  is 
not  impossible,  but  is  often  realized. 

./.  W.  Kerr  /discusses  ii  J'tach  Trees  Viilur. — 
In  the  fact  be  clearly  established  that  the  fifty-nine 
trees  are  seedlings,  and  that  they  came  from  the 
nursery  in  that  condition,  the  simple  replacing  of 
them  with  budded  trees  would  not  be  equitable  and 
right,  as  the  purchaser,  besides  devoting  a  full  half 
acre  of  land  for  a  year  to  the  use  of  the  trees,  has 
also  had  the  expense  of  planting  and  attending  to 
to  them.  Still  there  is  a  possibility  that  little  loss 
occured  by  the  occupancy  of  the  land  by  the  trees, 
as  corn  or  some  other  hoed  crop,  doubtless,  was 


grown  among  them.  Then,  too,  a  possibility  enters 
here  in  favor  of  the  nurseryman.  Sometimes  (not 
infrequently,  either,)  the  bud  at  plantino-  size  dies, 
natural  spouts  put  out  below,  grow  rapidly  and  are 
passed  over  by  the  planter,  as  being  the  budd  itself, 
until  considerable  size  is  attained,  in  some  cases 
bearing  fruit  before  the  discovery  is  made  when 
blame  is  improperly  thrown  upon  the  propagator. 
In  the  best  and  most  profitable  days  of  peach  grow- 
ing on  this  peninsula,  the  question  was  often  dis- 
cussed by  intelligent  orchardists,  as  to  what  was  a 
valuation  of  a  healthy,  bearing  peach  tree,  and  in  no 
instance  of  which  I  know,  was  the  value  placed 
higher  than  $1  each  for  such  trees.  To  illustrate 
this  more  plainly;  say  ten  acres  of  land  valued  at  $25 
per  acre,  were  planted  with  peach  trees  of  good 
varieties.  When  these  trees  reached  a  bearing  age, 
the  value  of  the  land  was  enhanced  about  $100  per 
acre,  so  that  is  about  the  number  of  trees  set  on 
an  acre  at  20  feet  apart  each  way.  Since  peaches 
are  less  profitable  than  formerly  the  estimated  value 
of  peach  trees  at  bearing  age  has  fallen  so  wonder- 
fully that  land  valued  at  $25  per  acre  would  not  be 
increased  in  value  to  the  amount  of  $25  per  acre  by 
having  a  peach  orchard  on  it,  as  before  described. 
P.  C.  B.  Certainly  has  gone  beyond  the  bounds  of 
equity  and  right  in  claiming  $1  per  tree  damages  for 
trees  only  one  year  after  planting.  After  replacing 
the  fifty-nine  trees — freight  prepaid — the  customer 
is  entitled  to  the  price  paid  for  the  original  fifty- 
nine  trees  as  compensation  for  land  and  labor  ex- 
pended on  them.  This,  I  think,  would  serve  the  ends 
of  justice  between  the  vender  and  the  vendee. 

J.  IT.  Hale  TalL-.s  Ahoiif  "  Cheap  Tree.s."— There  [fi 
no  question  that  to  have  fifty-nine  seedlings  among 
800  trees,  is  a  great  disappointment  and  loss  to  the 
planter;  but  with  the  public  constantly  demanding 
cheaper  trees,  there  has  come  a  tremendous  rush 
and  somewhat  of  carelessness  in  propagation,  and 
the  using  of  cheaper  and  less  experienced  workers, 
who  do  not  so  readily  detect  the  seedling  in  nursery 
rows,  as  would  more  careful  men.  At  the  present 
low  prices  on  the  trees,  nurserymen  cannot  afford  to 
guarantee,  and  under  all  conditions,  I  think  the  offer 
to  replace  these  trees  and  prepay  freight,  is  a  per- 
fectly fair  and  just  one.  When  planters  are  willing 
to  pay  what  it  costs  to  propagate,  care  for  and 
handle  thoroughly  first-class  trees,  and  the  risk  of 
their  being  untrue  to  name,  then  I  believe  that  they 
will  be  entitled  to  demand  whatever  loss  may  occur 
through  carelessness  or  neglect  of  the  nurserymen. 
A  large  number  of  would-be  buyers  write  me  each 
season,  asking  for  prices  of  trees,  frankly  saying 
that  they  have  written  to  several  other  parties  and 
propose  to  place  their  order  where  they  can  buy  the 
goods  for  the  least  money.  This  sort  of  business  is 
no  encouragement  to  greater  care  and  security  in 
the  nursery. 

Mr.  »S'.  D.  WillartVs  Oj>hi!on. — All  careful  nursery- 
men are  accustomed  to  look  to  it  well  to  see  that  the 
seedUngs  in  their  peach  blocks  are  carefully  dug  out. 
They  are  unmistakaole  in  their  appearances,  and  in 
the  spring  they  should  be  carefully  eradicated  and 
cleaued  from  the  blocks.  In  the  case  quoted,  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  the  aggrieved  party  is  ask- 
ing for  rather  too  much.  I  would  calculate,  were  it 
my  ca.se,  that  if  I  gave  the  trees  to  replace  the  seed- 
lings, it  would  be  perfectly  proper  and  right  that  I 
should  also  give  the  party  a  sufficient  sum  to  cover 
the  planting  and  loss  of  growth  of  one  year,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  50  cents  each  for  such  damage, 
aside  from  replacing  the  trees,  would  be  all  that  anj' 
reasonable  party  should  ask  for. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Baru.'i  Quotex  the  N^ar.'ieri/man.i  Guar- 
antee.— The  usual  guarantee  of  nurserymen  is  as  fol- 
lows: "Should  any  stock  not  prove  true  to  name,  I  will 
either  refund  the  purchase  money  of  same  or  replace 
the  stock  with  stock  true  to  name,  free;  but  am  not 
fiable  for  further  damages,  and  while  I  am  exercis- 
ing great  care  to  prevent  mixtures,  the  above  is  to 
be  a  condition  on  which  all  stock  is  delivered."  The 
above,  being  a  general  guarantee  of  all  nurserymen, 
is  tacitly  accepted  by  all  purchasers  of  nursery 
stock.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
damages  in  excess  of  the  settlement  proposed  by  the 
nurseryman  could  be  recovered  by  P.  C.  B.  if  he 
sought  redress  in  the  courts.  While  I  think  that 
P.  C.  B.'s  estimate  of  his  loss  is  excessive — for  if  he 
reset  the  trees  next  spring  they  would  be  only  one 
year  later  coming  in  fruit — there  are  circumstances 
that  seem  to  demand  from  the  nurseryman,  in 
equity,  more  than  simply  replacing  the  stock. 

The  number  of  seedling  trees  is  so  large  that  no 
nurseryman  could  afford  to  have  the  facts  made  pub- 
lic that  his  business  was  conducted  in  such  a  manner 
that  such  a  mistake  was  possible.  Still,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  was  a  mistake.  On  the  other  hand, 
P.  C.  B.  will  have  an  uneven  orchard.  To  fill  the 
vacancies  he  must  dig  new  holes  and  set  other  trees 
at  much  greater  cost  for  the  labor  than  to  set  the 
same  number  of  tree  when  planting  the  orchard.  It 
seems  to  me  that  a  fair  settlement  for  both  parties 
would  be  for  the  nurseryman  to  assume  the  entire 
expense  of  replacing  the  seedling  trees  with  those 
true  to  name. 

IJ.  E.  VanlJenum  Would  Talce  Treea  and  $'). — An 
easy  way  to  come  to  a  fair  conclusion  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  case  is  for  the  buyer  and  nurseryman 
each  to  imagine  himself  in  the  other's  place.    As  a 


matter  of  fact,  I  have  been  in  both  positions  and  can 
speak  from  experience  on  both  sides.  The  nursery 
firm  selling  the  800  trees  is  not  charged  with  inten- 
tional wrong,  but  with  the  bad  results  of  inexpert  or 
careless  workmen  in  sprouting  or  digging  the  trees 
in  the  nursery.  Doubtless  more  skillful  help  should 
be  employed,  at  least  in  the  final  sorting.  If  the 
planter  and  his  workmen  had  been  more  skillful  or 
vigilant  the  seedlings  would  never  had  been  planted, 
although  they  were  in  no  sense  culpable. 

If  the  mistake  had  not  been  discovered  until  bear- 
ing age  the  damage  would,  indeed,  have  been  con- 
siderable  ;  but  as  only  one  year  is  lost  on  less  than  7 
per  cent  of  the  trees,  and  being  peach  trees,  which 
are  in  neai-ly  all  sections  not  likely  to  bear  regularly, 
the  damage  is  not  serious.  The  claim  of  $59  dam- 
ages seems  far  too  much,  for  the  loss  of  time  in  fruit- 
ing is  not  likely  to  be  that  much.  This  claim  is, 
perhaps,  nearly  or  more  than  equal  to  the  price  paid 
for  the  800  trees.  As  the  nursery  firm  offers  to  de- 
liver 59  good  trees  without  any  cost,  I  would  accept 
them  and  not  ask  for  more  than  $5  extra  to  pay  for 
hunting  out  and  replacing  the  seedlings  The  nurs- 
erymen show  a  willingness  to  make  good  the  trees  as 
soon  as  apprised  of  the  mistake  ;  but  they  deserve  to 
suffer  at  least  a  little  for  allowing  it  to  have 
occurred.  There  might  be  cases,  such  as  where  the 
trees  were  wanted  to  grow  for  budding  stock  or  for 
experiment,  in  which  $1  per  tree  would  be  far  too 
little  damage  to  claim  after  waiting  for  years  and 
the  possible  dissemination  of  wrong  varieties. 


Crossing  of  Navel  Oranges. 

The  phenomenon  of  the  navel  mark  appearing  on 
fruit  of  trees  of  other  varieties,  and  other  matters 
concerning  the  apparent  cross  pollination  of  citrus 
varieties,  was  the  subject  of  a  very  interesting  essay 
by  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook  of  Claremont,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Rural  Press  of  June  22.  In  that  essay 
Prof.  Cook  alluded  to  the  experiments  of  Prof.  J.  H. 
Webber  of  Florida,  and  our  citrus  fruit  growers  will 
be  interested  to  learn  more  in  detail  the  conclusions 
from  these  experiments.  The  following  is  a  state- 
ment by  Prof.  Webber: 

In  our  work  on  the  orange  and  its  diseases  at  the 
Sub-Tropical  Laboratory  our  attention  was  early 
drawn  to  the  unfruitfulness  of  the  navel  orange  in 
Florida.  The  various  conflicting  opinions  of  orange 
growers  relating  to  the  absence  of  fully  developed 
pollen  in  the  navel  flowers,  and  contrasted  with  this 
the  apparently  current  effect  of  navel  pollen  in  acci- 
dental crosses,  led  to  experiments  along  this  line. 
The  experiments  are  by  no  means  concluded,  but 
have  already  yielded  at  least  very  interesting  sugges- 
tions. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  that  the  unfruitful- 
ness of  navel  orange  trees  in  Florida  was  to  be 
attributed  to  the  absence  of  fully  developed  pollen  in 
navel  flowers.  In  California,  however,  it  is  asserted 
that  the  navel  trees  bear  an  abundance  of  fully  de- 
veloped pollen,  and  thus  their  fruitfulness. 

Again,  it  is  commonly  claimed  that  the  navel 
oranges  produced  occasionally  on  common  sweet 
orange  trees  and  Mandarin  trees  are  to  be  accounted 
to  accidental  crosses  with  pollen  from  navel  orange 
trees. 

A  careful  examination  was  made  with  a  good  com- 
pound microscope  of  many  anthers  of  navel  flowers, 
from  both  California  and  Florida.  This  has  shown 
that  perfect,  fully  developed  pollen  is  seldom  if  ever 
produced  in  navel  flowers.  In  only  two  cases  was 
any  pollen  found,  and  in  these  instances  one  could 
by  no  means  be  sure  that  it  had  attained  full  normal 
development.  It  is  thus  probable  that  the  isolated 
cases  of  navel  orange  fruits  on  the  common  sweet 
orange  tree  will  have  to  be  explained  in  some  other 
manner.  I  will  not,  however,  speak  of  this  point  at 
present. 

Microscopic  studies  of  the  development  of  the 
flower  and  fruit  of  the  orange  have  shown  that  navel 
oranges,  as  well  as  the  common  sweet  orange,  grape 
fruit,  sour  orange,  etc.,  form  in  the  embryo  sac  more 
than  one  embryo.  They  are  polyembryonic.  Only 
one  of  these  embryos  is  fecundated  and  developed. 
Frequently  some  of  the  others  develop,  but  without 
fecundation.  It  was  thus  suggested  to  me  that 
probably  the  development  to  these  unfecundated  em- 
bryos might  stimulate  the  fruit  to  development, 
even  if  pollenation  did  not  take  place.  I  thus  in  my 
experimenting  opened  a  number  of  navel  flowers  last 
spring  and  summer  (189:-5)  before  the  pollen  or  pistil 
had  matured,  emasculated  them  (/.  r. ,  cut  off  the 
stamens— castrated)  and  immediately  drew  over  the 
flowers  thus  treated  firm  paper  or  close  cloth  bags, 
and  tied  them  around  the  branch  below  the  flowers, 
so  that  all  insects  were  excluded.  A  number  of  the 
flowers  thus  treated  matured  fruits  which  were  to 
all  appearances  perfectly  normal,  though  developed, 
we  can  almost  positively  say,  without  the  access  of 
pollen. 

Again,  this  spring  (1894)  a  number  of  flowers  were 
similarly  treated  and  several  fruits  have  set  and  are 
to  all  appearances  developing  normally,  though  all 
pollen  was  excluded,  and  thus  there  was  no  fecunda- 
tion. 

I    The  navel  fruits  developed  last  year  from  emascu- 
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laled  flowors  on  examination  were  all  found  to  be 
lierfeclly  seedless,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  small 
rudimentary  seeds.  Though  my  experiments  have 
not  yet  been  extensive  enough  to  be  conclusive,  it 
yet  seems  from  the  results  obtained  that  the  navel 
fruits  possess  the  faculty  of  developing  without  the 
action  of  poUenation  and  fecundation. 

In  my  experiments,  further,  a  number  of  navel 
flowers  were  crossed  with  pollen  from  various  other 
varieties  of  citrus  fruits.  The  most  notable  feature 
developed  in  this  series  of  experiments  was  that  in 
all  crossed  fruits  numerous  seeds  were  produced, 
while  in  the  fruits  produced  on  the  trees  normally 
very  few  seeds  were  formed,  and  in  almost  all  cases 
none.  This  commonly  seedless  character  of  the  navel 
fruits  is,  as  every  one  knows,  the  feature  which  most 
recommends  this  variety  of  orange. 

In  every  case  where  navel  fruits  developed  from 
crosses  I  early  marked  near  by  on  the  same  tree 
young  fruits  of  apparently  the  same  age,  and  in 
every  way  comparable  to  the  crossed  fruits,  other 
than  that  they  were  developed  without  any  treat- 
ment whatever,  as  they  always  naturally  do  in  the 
groves.  They  were,  of  course,  entirely  open  and 
may  have  been  poUenated  by  insects,  or  may  have 
been  developed  without  poUenation.  However  this 
may  have  been,  the  fact  remains  the  same  that  in 
every  fruit  thus  early  marked  as  checks  for  compari- 
son not  a  single  seed  was  found  developed  normally, 
fn  two  or  three  instances  rudimentary  seeds  about 
two  millimetres  long  were  found. 

Many  of  the  fruits  from  the  same  trees  developed 
normally  were  examined  and  resulted  in  the  finding 
of  but  few  fully  developed  seeds.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, in  fruits  developed  normally  one  or  two  fully 
matured,  plump  seeds  were  found.  All  orange  grow- 
ers are  familiar  with  the  fact  of  the  occasional  occur- 
rence of  good  seeds  in  navel  fruits. 

My  experiments  were  principally  made  on  the  so- 
called  Washington  and  Parson  navels. 

In  a  few  of  the  crossed  fruits,  for  instance,  crossed 
with  pollen  of  grape  fruit,  the  seeds  were  much 
longer  and  larger  than  the  seeds  usually  developed 
in  the  navel  or  common  oranges. 

On  the  contrary,  fruits  on  the  same  Parson  navel 
tree,  when  crossed  with  pollen  from  St.  Michael 
blood  orange,  developed  plump,  full  seeds  of  the 
character  usually  occurring  in  St.  Michael  blood 
oranges.  Photographs  made  of  the  seeds  of  differ- 
ent crossed  Parson  navel  fruits  show  plainly  the  dif- 
ferences, and  may  even  suggest  the  parent  from 
which  the  pollen  was  taken. 

The  practical  suggestion  to  be  derived  from  the 
above  results  is  that  we  should  not  take  means  to 
secure  the  cross  poUenation  of  our  navel  trees,  hop- 
ing thereby  to  secure  a  larger  crop  of  fruit,  the 
effect  of  the  cross  poUenation  apparently  being  the 
production  of  seedy  fruits,  but  not  necessarily  more 
fruits.  These  are  merely  suggestions,  and  may  have 
to  be  modified  as  more  is  learned  of  the  subject. 


Oriental  Plums. 


These  fruits  are  attaining  much  importance  in  the 
California  fruit  list  and  growers  naturally  follow  ac- 
counts of  them  with  much  interest.  Perhaps  no  one 
outside  of  California  has  paid  so  much  attention  to 
these  varieties  as  has  J.  L.  Normand,  of  Marksville, 
Louisiana.  Mr.  Normand  writes  of  his  own  work  as 
follows:  I  have  devoted  time,  labor  and  money  in 
order  to  find  out  the  best  varieties  of  the  Oriental 
plums.  I  was  the  first  on  this  side  of  the  Rocky 
mountains  to  fruit  the  Burbank  and  Satsuma  Blood. 
It  has  been  my  ambition,  regardless  of  cost,  to  test 
every  variety  that  could  be  obtained  from  far-off 
Japan.  When  the  Satsuma  Blood  was  offered  by  Mr. 
Burbank  at  $5  for  twenty  buds,  I  at  once  ordered 
them,  and  top-worked  them  on  two-year  Peen-to 
peaches  early  in  the  spring.  These  made  wonderful 
growth,  and  that  summer  I  sold  over  20,000  buds  at 
$20  per  thousand.  The  following  year  the  twenty 
Satsumas  had  a  fine  crop  of  fruit,  the  admiration  of 
all  who  saw  them. 

Inquiries  come  to  me  from  prominent  fruit  growers 
and  nurserymen  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to 
new  varieties.  Two  years  ago  I  received  from  Japan 
three  varieties  of  new  plums,  fruited  them,  and  find 
they  are  of  superior  quality.    These  are; 

White  Ktlsci/. — This  is  a  duplicate  of  the  common 
Kelsey  in  shape  and  size,  except  that  it  is  of  a  pale 
croamy  color,  later  to  bloom  and  much  earlier  to 
ripen  than  Kelsey. 

Yeddo. — This  is  very  much  like  the  White  Kelsey, 
being  of  a  deeper  yellow  color  and  ten  days  later  to 
ripen. 

Mikiido. — This  is  a  very  large  plum,  of  greenish 
color,  nearly  round:  a  good,  though  not  heavy, 
bearer;  a  very  rapid  grower,  more  so  th'an  the 
Oriental  plums.  It  appears  to  do  remarkably  well 
on  the  peach  stock.  It  is  the  largest  plum  I  have 
ever  seen.  I  have  seen  specimens  of  it  larger  than 
any  Kelsey  I  have  ever  produced.  It  ripens  about 
fifteen  days  after  Yeddo. 

Last  winter  scions  of  twelve  new  varieties  were 
received  from  Japan.  These  have  been  grafted  on 
two-year-old  peacn  stock  to  bring  them  to  bear  next 


season.  They  are  now  six  to  eight  feet  high,  and 
have  furnished  me  plenty  of  bud- wood  to  summer 
bud  over  5000  of  them,  and  have  plenty  of  bud-wood 
to  spare  to  those  who  wish  to  experiment  with  them. 
I  look  forward  with  much  expectation  that  among 
them  I  will  obtain  varieties  that  will  surpass  any 
yet  imported,  viz.:  Furigiya;  O  Hatankyo,  said  to 
be  an  early  plum;  Yone  Momo;  Wasse  Sumomo,  said 
to  be  very  early;  Wasse  Botonkio;  Nagate  No  Bo- 
tonkyo,  early;  Sagtsuna;  Housmomo;  Hytan  Kayo, 
very  large  fruit:  Unknown,  immense  foliage;  Wassu; 
Weeping  Blood  Plum. 

The  last  is  quite  a  valuable  acquisition,  being  very 
ornamental  with  its  long  viney  limbs  drooping  down 
gracefully  like  the  Teas  Weeping  Mulberry.  T  have 
them  worked  on  peach  stock  of  different  heights, 
from  twelve  inches  to  eight  feet  from  the  ground: 
most  of  them  on  six  feet  stock,  with  limbs  curving 
down  half  way  to  the  body  of  the  tree.  Those 
worked  low  can  be  staked  the  desired  height, 
trimmed  and  made  to  weep,  or  start  its  downward 
growth  of  limbs  at  the  height  wanted.  The  tree  is 
said  to  bear  a  blood  red  plum.  This  will  doubtless 
be  an  attractive  tree  to  set  out  along  the  piazzas  of 
beautiful  Southern  homes,  and  trained  along  like  a 
vine.  When  one  begins  to  experiment  with  new 
varieties,  there  is  a  fascination  about  it  that  ,so 
grows  upon  the  experimenter  that  he  hardly  knows 
when  to  stop. 

Treatment  fur  Qummosis. 


The  cause  of  gum  disease,  says  the  Cif  nigra j>h,  does 
not  seem  to  be  well  known,  or,  it  is  believed  there 
are  a  number  of  causes.  The  following  two  recipes 
for  curing  the  gum  disease  are  those  which  have 
proven  effective  and  recommended  by  the  horticul- 
tural commissioners: 

Thoroughly  scrape,  remove  and  carefully  burn  all 
affected  bark.  Then  apply  a  solution  prepared  as 
follows:  Take  equal  parts  by  weight  of  carbolic 
acid,  pine  tar,  sulphur  and  resin;  reduce  same  to  a 
liquid  state  by  heating;  stir,  and  apply  hot. 

Dissolve  four  ounces  of  cyanide  of  potassium  in 
half  a  pint  of  warm  water  and  apply  to  the  diseased 
parts;  ten  days  thereafter  make  second  application. 
Then  make  a  thick  paint  of  Paris  green  and  linseed 
oil  and  paint  the  parts  when  dry.  lioth  of  the  above 
remedies  have  been  tried  and  given  good  results. 

The  Eastern  Apple  Crop. 


This  crop,  which  influences  considerably  the  win- 
ter sale  of  our  dried  fruits  at  the  East,  is  described 
in  the  Government  report  for  October  as  follows: 
The  continued  drought,  hot  weather,  and  high  winds 
of  September,  causing  premature  ripening  and 
dropping,  have  resulted  in  a  loss  of  over  2  points  in 
the  average  condition  of  apples.  The  greatest  losses 
occurred  in  the  central  West,  where  the  crop  was 
abundant.  It  is  thought  both  the  eating  and  keeping 
quality  of  the  fruit  has  been  much  impaired,  and  in 
many  sections  a  tendency  to  rot  is  already  noted. 
The  average  condition  now  stands  70.6. 

nr.  Bell's  Apple  Notes. 


In  my  communication  in  the  Rur.vl  Press  last 
week  you  printed  "acrid"  for  "acid  "  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  Babbitt  apple. 

Also,  in  that  of  Shackleiord  it  was  described  as 
growing  in  bunches  of  5.  I  said  in  "  a  bunch  of  5," 
as  I  had  only  5  apples.    It  may  not  grow  so  always. 

Santa  Rosa.  R.  W.  Bell. 


FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 


Culture  of  Tuberous  Begonias. 


By  Caki.  Krikjkk  of  San  Francisco,  for  Souvenir  of  State  Floral 
Society. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  flower  which  has  been  so  much 
improved  during  late  years  as  the  Tuberous  Begonia. 
Just  think  of  it  !  From  a  little  blossom  with  four 
petals,  to  perfectly  formed  double  flowers  resem- 
bling roses,  camellias  and  hollyhocks  in  shape,  and 
embracing  the  most  delicate,  as  well  as  the  deepest 
shades  of  red,  pink,  yellow  and  white.  There  is  no 
flower  which  will  attain  so  much  perfection,  and  give 
so  much  satisfaction,  under  the  most  simple  condi- 
tions and  rules  of  cultivation. 

Your  first  start  should  be  made  with  bulbs,  ob- 
tained in  a  dormant  condition  in  February.  These 
place  in  pots  corresponding  to  the  sizes  of  the  bulbs; 
five  and  six-inch  pots  will  answer.  Water  sparingly 
after  potting  until  they  are  well  started  growing, 
when  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  dry.  As 
soon  as  well  started,  and  before  they  commence  to 
form  buds  they  should  be  repotted,  placing  the 
strongest  in  eight-inch  pots,  using  seven-inch  pots 
for  the  others,  and  watering  again  sparingly  for  a 
week  or  ten  days,  when  they  will  have  commenced  to 
root.  You  will  find  that  they  require  a  good  deal  of 
water  as  they  grow  and  fill  the  pots  with  roots.  In 


I  that  stage  you  should  give  them  once  a  week,  when 
in  a  moist  condition,  a  watering  with  weak  liquid 
manure;  or  use  nitrate  of  sotla  at  the  rate  of  one- 
eighth  of  an  ounce  to  one  gallon  of  water. 

In  regard  to  the  soil.  Begonias  will  do  well  in  any 
light  soil.  The  compost  I  prefer  is  formed  of  three 
parts  leaf  mould,  one  part  loam,  and  one  of  well  de- 

i  composed  manure.  Should  there  be  no  sand  in  the 
leaf  mould,  add  enough  of  it  to  show  well  through 
the  soil. 

In  potting,  drain  your  pots  well.  There  is  nothing 
better  for  the  bottom  than  a  few  pieces  of  broken 
i  pots,  with  some  moss  over  them;  enough  to  prevent 
the  soil  from  washing  down.  At  first  potting,  cover 
bulbs  with  about  one  inch  of  soil,  but  when  you  re- 
pot, perform  that  operation  with  great  care  and  set 
only  slightly  deeper.  Do  not  water  Tuberous  Be- 
gonias over  head;  water  only  the  soil  they  are 
growing  in.  It  is  advisable  to  remove  the  seed- 
bearing  flowers;  by  doing  so  you  will  prolong  the 
season  of  bloom,  and  improve  the  quality  of  the 
flowers. 

By  the  first  of  October  Begonias  will  be  past  their 
best  blooming;  you  should  then  begin  to  dry  them 
off.  The  best  location  for  that  purpose  is  a  sheltered 
place  out  of  doors,  (iive  very  little  water,  and  when 
the  growth  dies  off,  remove  them  in  their  pots  to  a 
cool  basement  or  cellar,  away  from  fire  or  sun  heat; 
and  they  should  remain  there  without  any  watering 
until  the  end  of  February,  when  they  should  be  re- 
moved to  their  flowering  quarters,  lightly  watered, 
and  as  soon  as  growth  starts,  repotted.  In  doing  so 
remove  all  old  soil. 

Side  shoots  taken  from  base  of  plants,  cut  under 
an  eye,  will  form  the  best  cuttings.  Place  these  in 
small  pots,  singly,  label  them,  and  put  in  a  shady 
place  in  greenhouse  or  room  until  rooted,  when  you 
can  place  them  in  the  light,  and  as  soon  as  growing, 
transplant  into  larger  pots.  These  try  to  keep 
growing  as  long  as  possible,  so  as  to  induce  the  cut- 
ting to  form  a  large  tuber,  but  as  soon  as  growth 
dies  off,  place  them  with  the  main  bulbs  and  treat 
like  them. 

You  will  be  tempted  to  plant  some  of  the  seed 
your  Begonias  will  have  (if  you  do  not  remove  all 
seed-bearing  flowers),  or  to  send  to  some  of  the 
Eastern  or  European  growers  for  seed.  My  advice 
is,  secure  new  varieties  from  the  florist  to  pay  him 
for  the  valuable  room  and  labor  it  lakes  to  raise  a 
thousand  or  so  of  seedlings,  when  perhaps  only  a 
dozen  or  so  are  worth  a  further  trial. 

You  know  now  how  to  pot,  water,  increase  and 
take  care  of  Begonias;  but  all  this  knowledge  will  be 
of  no  use  to  you  unless  you  give  them  the  right  tem- 
perature and  ventilation. 

Begonias  dislike  fire  heat;  they  need  a  cool  green- 
house, lightly  shaded  and  well  ventilated  night  and 
day.  Remember,  I  said  night,  also;  I  mean  by  that, 
you  should  leave  the  ventilator  open  at  night.  By 
well  ventilated  is  meant  enough  fresh  air  to  be  com- 
fortable for  you  to  remain  in  there,  with  no  drafts; 
by  right  temperature,  if  you  enjoy  visiting  your  Be- 
gonias without  discomfort  from  heat.  Should  you 
have  no  greenhouse  they  will  grow  and  bloom  to 
perfection  in  a  south-facing  window,  provided  no  gas 
is  burned.  If  you  use  gas,  do  not  waste  your  efforts 
in  trying  to  grow  them. 

Bulbs  for  Fall  Planting. 


By  F.  A.  Mli.LEn  of  San  Francisco  for  the  Souvenir  of  the  State 
Floral  Society. 

Early  flowering  bulbs  may  be  divided  in  two 
cla.sses:  winter  flowering  and  spring  flowering.  All 
of  them  should  be  planted  now  or  as  soon  as  they 
can  be  obtained,  as  failure  in  the  result  is  chiefly  due 
to  late  planting,  because  the  vitality  of  bulbs  suffers 
by  remaining  too  long  out  of  the  ground. 

Friixtiix  may  be  planted  yet  as  long  as  sound  bulbs 
can  be  obtained.  Freesias  will  not  stand  much  frost, 
and  the  proper  way  to  plant  them  is  in  pots,  five  to 
ten  bulbs  in  a  pot;  plant  about  two  inches  deep  and 
plunge  the  pots  outside  until  frost  comes,  then  give 
them  a  warm,  sunny  position  inside,  with  a  good 
airing,  if  the  weather  permits.  They  are  very  satis- 
factory, bloom  freely,  and  the  flowers  are  deliciously 
fragrant.  If  planted  at  once,  they  wHl  bloom  in 
January  and  February. 

Kiirhi  liommi  Jfi/ticiiit/ia  must  be  planted  now,  and 
can  be  had  in  bloom  for  Christmas.  Three  to  five 
bulbs  can  be  planted  in  one  pot,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  pot.  Plant  in  light,  sandy  loam,  just  deep 
enough  to  cover  the  top  of  the  bulbs;  plunge  the 
pots  outside,  and  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  up  about 
one  inch,  transfer  them  to  the  house  and  they  will 
bloom  without  fail;  each  bulb  produces  four  to  five 
spikes  of  fragrant,  graceful  white  flowers. 

Ilolltiml  Jlijarlvtlis,  which  come  in  various  shades 
of  white,  pink,  red,  blue  and  yellow,  are  perhaps 
the  most  popular  of  winter  flowering  bulbs,  easily 
grown  and  always  satisfactory.  If  planted  now, 
they  can  be  had  in  bloom  in  the  house  by  the  latter 
part  of  January,  or  in  February;  and  if  planted  in 
the  garden,  they  will  flower  in  March  and  April.  If 
for  the  inside  plant  the  same  way  as  Roman  hya- 
cinths; three  bulbs  in  a  six-inch  pot  or  one  bulb  in  a 
five-inch  pot;  water  after  planting,  then  plunge  the 
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pot  outside  with  a  coveringf  of  three  or  four  inches 
of  sand;  or  place  the  pots  in  any  cold,  dark  place, 
until  they  are  about  an  inch  or  two  high,  then  trans- 
fer the  pots  to  a  light  place  near  the  window,  when 
they  will  be  sure  to  flower.  If  they  are  planted  in 
the  garden  for  spring  flowering,  plant  them  two  or 
three  inches  deep  in  any  ordinary  soil. 

Knra'ssus  and  Daffodils  are  becoming  more  popular 
every  year,  and  certainly  they  deserve  to  be  general 
favorites;  they  are  hardy  and  thrive  well  in  any 
ordinary  garden  soil,  without  much  care.  They 
flower  early,  when  flowers  are  scarce,  and  make  a 
grand  show.  They  can  also  be  grown  very  success- 
FuUy  in  pots,  and  for  that  purpose  plant  three  or 
four  bulbs  in  a  six-inch  pot  in  the  same  way  as  hya- 
cinths. Plunge  in  the  ground  outside  until  they  are 
about  two  inches  high,  then  place  them  inside  in  a 
Kunny  window,  and  they  will  bloom  a  month  earlier 
than  those  planted  in  the  open  air.  The  daffodils 
are  perhaps  the  most  popular,  and  deservedly  so. 
Some  of  the  finer  varieties  are  rarely  seen  here  on 
account  of  the  higher  price  they  command. 

Tulips  have  not  been  so  satisfactory  here  as  other 
bulbs,  and  the  general  impression  is  that  they  will 
not  thrive  here.  To  some  extent  this  may  be  so,  yet 
I  would  give  them  a  fair  trial.  Tulip  bulbs  lose  their 
vitality  much  quicker  than  other  bulbs,  and  it  is 
very  important  that  they  should  be  planted  early 
and  deep;  another  reason  for  poor  results  is  at- 
tributable to  the  fact  that  the  ordinary  mixture 
sent  out  every  year  from  Holland  consists  of  in- 
ferior, weak  bulbs,  not  strong  enough  to  produce 
flowers.  The  class  of  tulip  bulbs  best  adapted,  in 
my  opinion,  to  this  country  are  the  Byblooms  and 
Bizarres  for  the  open  air,  and  the  early  double  and 
single  tulips  for  pots. 

The  Crocus  is  another  class  of  bulbs  which  do  not 
give  any  satisfaction  here,  but  the  chief  cause  for  its 
failure  is  late  planting.  Crocus  bulbs  should  be 
planted  as  soon  as  they  arrive  here;  they  lose  their 
vitality  very  quickly. 

Svoiodrnps  should  be  planted  immediately;  they 
also  lose  their  vitality  in  a  very  short  time. 

All  of  the  above  bulbs  we  may  put  down  as  winter- 
flowering  on  this  coast.  There  are  other  bulbs 
which  are  forced  by  florists  to  flower  during  winter, 
such  as  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Lilium  candidum,  Lilium 
longiflorum  album,  and  Lilium  Harrisii  (or  Bermuda 
lily),  but  under  ordinary  treatment  they  will  not 
bloom  until  late  in  spring,  and  T  will  therefore  call 
them  spring-flowering  bulbs.  Many  people  have  the 
idea  that  because  certain  bulbs  do  not  flower  under 
ordinary  treatment  before  spring  or  early  summer 
the  bulb  need  not  be  planted  so  early.  This  is  all 
wrong.  All  spring-flowering  bulbs,  such  as  Ranun- 
culus, Anemone,  Lil.  Candidum  (St.  Joseph's  lily), 
Lil.  Harrisii  (Bermuda  or  Easter  lily),  Dielytra 
Spectabilis  (Bleeding  Heart),  Iris,  Lily  of  the  Valley 
Clumps,  Spira?a,  .laponica,  Pajonies,  Ixias  and  Spa- 
raxis,  should  be  planted  in  November  and  December 
because  they  do  better  in  the  ground  than  out  of  it, 
while  summer  -  flowering  bulbs,  such  as  Dahlias, 
Gladiolas,  Tuberoses,  etc.,  are  likely  to  rot  in  the 
ground  if  planted  early,  and  should  therefore  be 
planted  late,  when  the  ground  gets  warm,  say  dur- 
ing March  and  April. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  mention  a  few  bulbous  plants 
which  are  rarely  seen  here  in  cultivation,  because 
they  are  very  little  known,  and  yet  I  am  sure  they 
would  give  general  satisfaction  under  ordinary 
treatment.  They  are  Ranunculus,  Ixias,  Sparaxis, 
Iris,  Colochortus  (our  native  butterfly  tulips)  and 
Brodifea  coccinea  (our  native  floral  firecracker).  Of 
course  there  are  many  other  bulbs  dcerving  our  at- 
tention, but  space  will  not  permit  to  make  any  more 
extended  remarks  on  them  here. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Great  Poultry  Show  in  Mechanics'  Pavilion. 

To  THE  Editor: — The  directors  of  the  California 
State  Poultry  Association  held  recently  a  special 
session  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  San  Francisco.  Messrs. 
Smith  and  Eaton  of  San  Jose  were  awarded  the  con- 
tract for  getting  out  the  premium  list  and  catalogue 
for  the  show,  which  insures  the  work  being  done  in  a 
satisfactory  and  artistic  manner.  The  premium  list 
will  be  ready  about  the.  1st  of  November,  and  if  those 
wishing  copies  will  send  their  addresses  to  the  secre- 
tary, E.  H.  Freeman,  Santa  Clara,  Cal.,  he  will  be 
glad  to  mail  them. 

It  was  decided  by  the  board  to  accept  the  services 
of  Messrs.  F.  W.  Breed,  Ben.  W.  WoodhuU,  E.  C. 
Thurber  and  S.  L.  Roberts  as  judges,  and  also  rec- 
ommended securing  the  services  of  two  others. 

The  suggestion  and  offer  of  Prof.  Hilgard  to  an- 
alyze the  eggs  competing  for  President  Scholefield's 
special  prize,  met  with  the  approval  of  the  directors, 
and  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  request  that  all 
breeders  who  wish  to  furnish  eggs  for  the  test,  to 
send  their  eggs  to  the  secretary  so  that  they  may 
all  he  forwarded  to  the  State  University  together. 

Tt  was  decided  to  offer  the  same  cash  prizes  on  sin- 


gle fowls  as  last  year,  and  the  association's  silver 
medal  on  the  ten  best  specimens  of  each  variety. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Whitman  will  superintend  the  pigeon 
and  pet  stock  department,  which  promises  a  grand 
display  of  its  classes.  There  are  regular  cash  prizes 
offered  on  all  varieties  of  standard  pigeons,  and  the 
pigeon  association  will  supply  the  exhibition  with 
their  neat  and  attractive  wire  cages,  which  will 
show  off'  these  little  pets  to  the  best  advantage. 

In  view  of  the  increasing  interest  being  manifested 
in  rabbits,  the  association  will  make  a  special  class 
for  them  and  will  offer  regular  cash  prizes  on  all 
pure-bred  varieties — in  fact,  all  kinds  of  pet  stock 
will  receive  especial  attention,  and  it  is  hoped  there 
will  be  a  fine,  large  display  of  this  class.  The  awards 
in  this  department  will  be  placed  by  the  well-known 
expert,  H.  F.  Whitman,  assisted  by  H.  H.  Carlton. 

A  special  effort  is  being  made  in  behalf  of  the 
market  poultry,  dressed  poultry,  and  egg  display, 
and  some  very  fine  special  prizes  have  been  secured 
for  this  department.  This  is  the  ultimate  end  which 
all  fowls  and  eggs  are  supposed  to  reach,  and  ought 
to  receive  more  attention  at  our  poultry  shows. 

Entries  will  close  Monday,  December  2nd,  at  8  p. 
M.  The  Pavilion  will  be  open  for  the  reception  of  all 
specimens  intended  for  the  exhibition  Monday,  De- 
cember 9th,  and  those  not  received  by  8  v.  ii.  Tues- 
day, December  10th  (unless  detained  en  route),  will 
be  debarred  from  competition. 

The  judging  will  begin  Tuesday,  December  10th, 
and,  in  all  cases,  fowls  not  reaching  the  Pavilion  be- 
fore the  awards  for  that  class  are  announced,  they 
will  not  be  judged;  so  exhibitors  are  urged  to  send 
their  fowls  early — better  be  a  little  too  early  than  a 
little  too  late. 

As  the  show  is  to  be  held  so  early  in  the  season,  it 
was  decided  not  to  weigh  any  fowls  except  Bantams, 
but  they  will  be  subjected  to  the  clause  in  the  stand- 
ard for  size  instead. 

Besides  the  regular  cash  prizes  and  silver  medals 
offered  by  the  association,  they  have  secured  a  nice, 
long  list  of  special  prizes,  ranging  from  $5  to  $100, 
and  reaching  in  the  aggregate  over  $800,  and  more 
promised. 

If  intending  exhibitors  have  not  already  done  so, 
they  should  begin  now  to  prepare  their  stock  for  this 
grand  show,  and  if  they  do  not  receive  a  premium 
list  then  write  for  it.     E.  H.  Freeman,  Secretary. 

Santa  Clara,  Cal.,  Oct.  18,  1895. 


A  Hen=Proof  Fence. 

J.  E.  Oestergard,  Los  Angeles,  Cal,  sends  the 
PiiuUri/  Keeper  an  account  of  his  chicken  fence  and 
his  philosophy  about  hen-flying.  He  writes:  A  fowl 
will  alight  on  a  tree,  but  will  not  attempt  to  alight 
on  a  bush,  and  if  of  a  height  of  from  three  to  four 
feet  will  not  attempt  to  fly  over  it  at  all.  From  this 
we  learn  that  a  fowl  will  not  alight  on  anything  that 
does  not  apparently  have  strength  enough  to  sus- 
tain its  weight;  and,  further,  a  fowl  has  the  habit  of 
flying  onto  the  object  it  wishes  to  get  over,  even  if 
of  but  moderate  height.  It  will  first  fly  onto  it  and 
then  hop  off,  or  fly  on  the  opposite  side,  and  from 
this  we  learn  that  a  comparatively  low  fence  will 
fence  out  a  fowl  providing  it  has  not,  apparently, 
strength  to  bear  its  weight.  From  these  observa- 
tions I  built  a  fence  as  follows: 

I  put  the  posts  24  feet  apart  to  put  it  up,  secured 
the  netting  to  post  of  beginning,  and  stretched  the 
wire  as  tight  as  a  strong  man  is  able,  and  fastened 
to  next  post,  secure  to  the  bottom  just  at  the  top  of 
the  board  in  like  manner,  and  so  on  to  the  finish. 
Now  fasten  the  wire  to  the  side  of  the  board,  as 
near  the  top  as  practicable,  and  weave  lath  into  the 
meshes  of  the  netting,  three  feet  apart.  Nail  part 
to  the  bottom  board,  leaving  it  three  feet  and  one 
inch  above  the  board.  Now  bring  the  top  wire  over 
the  top  of  the  lath,  drive  a  very  slender  wire  nail 
through  the  twist  in  the  wire  and  into  the  top  of  the 
lath,  put  in  the  desired  amount  of  lath,  and  you  are 
done.  The  posts  I  have  are  wedge  shape,  with  the 
edge  to  the  field,  and  it  is  one  foot  above  the  wire  on 
the  top,  a  galvanized  wire  to  be  stretched,  which 
may  be  used  as  a  cable  to  which  the  netting  may  be 
woven,  securely  fastened.  The  reason  why  the  lath 
should  be  but  SGI  inches  above  the  board  is  that  it 
will  then  take  up  all  slack  and  bulges,  leaving  the  fence 
neat  and  trim.  The  reason  why  a  cable  wire  of 
moderate  thickness  is  to  be  used,  if  used  at  all,  is 
that  if  the  wire  is  heavy  the  fowl  will  observe  it  and 
think  it  strong  enough  to  sustain  their  weight,  and 
they  will  fly  on  it  and  get  over.  The  gate  is  six  feet 
high,  the  lower  four  feet  being  like  any  ordinary 
chick-proof  gate,  but  the  side  pieces  extend  two 
feet  above  the  top  bar,  and  on  these  is  fastened  a 
suitable  piece  of  netting.  These  side  pieces  must 
also  be  wedge  shape,  the  same  as  the  posts.  By 
having  the  posts  wedge-shaped  there  is  no  good 
place  for  the  hens  to  hook  on,  hence  they  never  try 
to  fly  onto  it. 

I  have  had  this  fence  in  use  for  six  months,  and 
although  I  have  some  birds  that  are  able  to  fly  ten 
feet  straight  in  the  air,  I  never  had  one  scale  this 
kind  of  fence,  or  ever  try  it. 


THE  APIARY. 


Beelceeping  in  California. 


Extracts  from  a  paper  read  at  the  Ventura  Farmers'  Institute  by 
J.  P.  MolNTYRE,  Fillmore. 

When  all  the  conditions  are  favorable  California  can 
produce  the  largest  crops  of  the  finest  honey  in  the 
world,  not  excepting  the  famous  thyme  honey  of 
Hymettus,  the  clover  and  basswood  honey  of  the  east, 
or  the  alfalla  honey  of  Arizona  and  Colorado;  but 
during  the  last  20  years  we  have  had  these  favorable 
conditions  only  on  an  average  once  in  three  years; 
or,  to  be  more  explicit,  we  have  had  seven  good 
years,  nine  in  which  the  bees  made  from  10  to  60 
pounds  to  the  hive,  and  four  years  in  which  the  bees 
had  to  be  fed  large  quantities  of  honey  to  keep  them 
from  starving  to  death. 

When  only  the  large  yields,  ranging  from  150 
to  600  pounds  per  colony,  are  reported  to  the 
tenderfoot,  he  naturally  grows  enthusiastic  and 
concludes  to  endure  bee  stings  for  a  few  seasons 
and  use  the  bee  business  as  a  stepping  stone 
to  the  banking  business;  but  oh,  how  dif- 
ferent in  the  morning,  when  he  finds  that  we  have 
such  things  as  dry  years,  hot  winds  that  destroy  the 
prospects  of  a  honey  crop  in  three  days,  when  he 
thought  that  success  was  certain,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  three  bee  diseases,  foul  brood,  dead  brood,  and 
bee  paralysis;  and  when  he  does  secure  the  long- 
looked-for  crop,  and  attempts  to  dispose  of  it,  he 
finds  the  honey  merchant  and  the  railroad  company 
waiting  for  it  with  low  prices  and  high  freight  rates. 
This  applies  to  the  sagebrush  beekeeping  in  the 
mountains  of  Southern  California. 

There  is  another  section  of  the  State,  however, 
which  is  rapidly  coming  to  the  front  as  a  bee  country, 
and  is  not  affected  by  dry  years  or  hot  winds.  I 
refer  to  the  alfalfa  districts  of  Kern,  Tulare  and 
Kings  counties.  A  neighbor  who  sold  his  bees  to  me 
and  moved  to  that  section  to  engage  in  the  bee  busi- 
ness there,  is  well  pleased  with  the  change,  and 
reports  a  profit  of  $12  per  colony  for  this  season. 

Alfalfa  honey  is  amber  colored,  and  not  so  fine 
flavored  as  sage  honey,  but  the  advantage  of  making 
a  crop  every  year  more  than  compensates  for  the 
difference  in  price,  which  is  always  higher  when  the 
sage  honey  crop  is  a  failure. 

Compared  with  Eastern  beekeeping,  California  has 
some  advantages  and  some  disadvantages.  Our  warm 
winters  enable  us  to  winter  our  bees  without  having  to 
carry  them  into  the  cellar  in  the  fall  and  out  again  in 
the  spring;  a  larger  number  of  colonies  may  be  kept 
in  one  apiary,  which  saves  an  immense  amount  of 
travel  from  one  apiary  to  another;  the  average  yield 
per  colony,  taking  a  number  of  years  together,  is  a 
little  higher — the  yield  of  the  Sespe  apiary,  which  is 
about  an  average  location,  being  72  pounds  per  col- 
ony per  annum  for  twenty  years. 

Some  of  the  disadvantages  are:  lower  price  for 
honey,  owing  to  the  distance  from  market  and  high 
freight  rates;  dry  years,  which  often  kill  more  bees 
by  starvation  than  die  of  the  cold  in  the  east;  most 
apiaries  are  located  in  the  mountains,  away  from 
society,  schools  and  churches,  and  are  lonsome  places 
to  live,  especially  for  women,  and  consequently 
many  beemen  are  bachelors. 

The  disadvantages,  however,  may  be  somewhat 
modified.  Bees  can,  and  should,  be  fed  in  dry  years 
in  time  to  keep  them  from  starving  to  death.  The 
price  of  honey  may  be  helped  out  somewhat  if  the 
beekeeper  keeps  well  on  his  feet  financially,  and  is 
not  obliged  to  sell  as  soon  as  his  crop  is  harvested. 

The  beekeeper  may  akso  marry  and  live  in  town 
six  or  seven  months  in  the  year,  and  his  wife  might 
not  object  to  a  few  "  honeymoons  "  in  the  mountains 
occasionally,  when  a  crop  is  to  be  harvested. 

Although  the  advantagesand  disadvantages  appear 
about  equally  divided,  when  our  fine,  healthy  climate 
is  thrown  into  the  balance  it  tips  the  beam  in  favor  of 
California  every  time. 

Another  section  which  is  beginning  to  attract 
some  attention  as  a  honey  field  are  the  bean  fields  of 
Ventura  county.  The  quality  of  honey  produced  in 
this  section  is  good,  but  the  quantity  is  not  very 
great,  and  whether  or  not  this  field  can  be  worked 
to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both  bean  grower  and 
beekeeper,  is  not  yet  fully  demonstrated.  In  the 
East  I  never  saw  a  bee  on  a  bean  blossom,  and  do 
not  think  they  produced  any  honey,  but  in  Ventura 
county  even  the  beans  are  sweet. 

As  the  majority  present  are  more  interested  in 
fruit  than  honey  and  beans,  I  will  say  a  few  words 
before  closing  on  the  relations  of  bees  to  these  crops, 
i   and  if  I  am  wrong  in  my  convictions  and  conclusions 
I  trust  that  Prof.  Cook,  who  has  experimented  more 
i   along  this  line  than  any  other  man  in  America,  will 
,   set  me  right. 

I  believe  that  nature  never  makes  any  mistakes; 
when  a  tree  plant  is  in  bloom  it  stands  badly  in  need 
of  help  from  the  insect  world,  so  it  puts  out  a  sign 
■   to  catch  the  eye,  and  offers  a  suitable  reward  for  the 
service.    The  beautiful,  showy  petals  are  its  sign. 
;    It  wants  the  pollen  or   fecundating  dust  carried 
from  the  stamens  to  the  pistils  so  it  can  become 
;    fertilizf^d  and  produce  seed.    The  oft'ered  reward  for 
this  service  is  the  sweetest  gift  of  nature,  a  drop  of 
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honey.  When  the  seed  is  ripe  another  appeal  is 
made  and  reward  offered  to  larger  animals,  to  per- 
form another  service.  It  wants  the  seed  scattered, 
and  the  reward  offered  for  this  service  is  a  beauti- 
ful, delicious  fruit,  placed  around  the  seed  in  such 
a  way  that  the  fruit  will  be  eaten  and  the  seed 
thrown  away;  thus  you  see  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kinjifdoms  are  mutually  dependent  on  each  other  to 
perpetuate  their  existence.  I  believe  that  bees  are 
never  injurious,  generally  beneficial,  and  often  in- 
dispensible  to  the  blossoms  of  plants  that  produce 
seed. 

You  may  ask  the  bean  growers  who  have  bees 
ou  their  ranches  how  their  beans  set  this  year,  and 
if  I  do  not  miss  my  guess,  those  having  bees  are 
ahead.  I  admit  that  bees  are  sometimes  a  nuisance 
to  people  who  are  drying  fruit,  especially  such 
fruits  as  are  dried  late  in  the  season,  without 
bleaching.  If  some  cheap  plan  could  be  invented 
to  prevent  this  annoyance,  every  fruit  grower 
whose  orchard  is  over  two  miles  from  an  apiary 
should  keep  at  least  one  colony  of  bees  for  every  ten 
acres  of  orchard  to  fertilize  the  blossoms  in  the 
spring. 

According  to  my  own  experience,  bees  will  not  eat 
fruit  that  has  been  bleached  with  sulphur  fumes;  it 
is  not  desirable  to  bleach  all  kinds  of  fruit,  so  I  think 
it  would  pay  the  fruit  grower  to  move  his  bees  into 
his  orchard  just  before  it  blooms,  and  move  them 
away  again  before  the  fruit  ripens,  if  he  has  a  kind 
of  fruit  that  would  be  damaged  by  bees  while  drying, 
or  injured  by  bleaching. 


The  Late  L.  L.  Langstroth. 


We  have  recently  alluded  briefly  to  the  death  of 
this  great  pioneer  in  beekeeping,  whose  life  work  in 
the  art  has  been  of  such  vast  value  to  California. 
The  brief  notes  we  made,  based  upon  telegrams  from 
the  East,  were  not  altogether  correct  in  their  state- 
ments. The  following  sketch  was  prepared  by  Dr. 
C.  C.  Miller  of  Illinois:  • 

Lorenzo  Lorraine  Langstroth  was  born  in  Phila- 


delphia, Pa.,  December  25,  1810.  He  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1831,  in  which  college  he  was  tutor 
of  mathematics  from  183-1  to  1836.  After  his  gradu- 
ation he  pursued  a  theological  course  of  study,  and 
in  May,  183(!,  became  pastor  of  the  Second  Congre- 
gational church  in  Andover,  Mass.,  which  position 
ill  health  compelled  him  to  resign  in  1838.  He  was 
principal  of  the  Abbott  Female  Academy  in  Ando- 
ver in  1838-9,  and  in  1839  removed  to  Greenfield, 
Mass.,  where  he  was  principal  of  the  High  School 
for  Young  Ladies  from  1839  "to  1844.  In  1844  he  be- 
came pastor  of  the  Second  Congregational  church 
in  Greenfield  ;  and  after  four  years  of  labor  there  ill 
health  compelled  his  resignation.  In  1845  he  re- 
moved to  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  principal  of  a 
school  for  young  ladies  from  184H  to  1852.  In  1852 
he  returned  to  Greenfield;  removed  to  Oxford,  O. , 
in  1858,  and  to  Dayton,  O.,  1887. 

At  an  early  age  the  boy  Lorenzo  showed  a  fond- 
]  ness  for  the  study  of  insect  life,  but  "  idle  habits  " 
'  in  that  direction  were  not  encouraged  by  his  matter- 
!  of-fact  parents.    In  1S38  he  began  his  real  interest 
j  in  the  honey  bee,  when  he  purchased  two  colonies. 
I  No  such  help  existed  then  as  now,  the  first  bee  jour- 
I  nal  in  America  being  issued  more  than  twenty  years 
j  later,  and  Mr.  Langstroth  at  that  time  had  never 
I  seen  or  heard  of  a  iDOok  on  bee  culture  ;  but  before 
!  the  second  year  of  his  beekeeping  he  did  meet  with 
j  one,  the  author  of  which  donbted  the  existence  of  a 
queen.    But  the  study  of  bees  fascinated  him,  and 
gave  him  the  needed  outdoor  recreation  while  en- 
gaged in  literary  pursuits,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
he  became  possessed  with  the  idea  that  it  might  be 
possible  to  so  construct  a  hive  that  its  contents  in 
every  part  might  be  easily  examined.     He  tried 
what  had  been  invented  in  this  direction,  bars,  slats, 
and  the  "leaf  hive  '  of  Huber's.    None  of  these, 
however,  were  satisfactory,  and  at  length  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  surrounding  each  comb  with  a 
frame  of  wood  entirely  detached  from  the  wall  of  the 
hive,  leaving  at  all  parts,  except  the  point  of  sup- 
port, space  enough  between  the  frame  and  the  hive 
for  the  passage  of  the  bees.    In  1852  the  invention 
of  the  movable  comb  hive  was  completed,  and  the 
hive  was  patented  October  5  of  that  year. 


It  is  well  known  that,  among  the  very  many  hives 
in  use.  no  other  make  is  more  popular  than  the 
Langstroth  ;  but  it  may  not  be  so  well  known  that, 
in  a  very  important  sense,  every  hive  in  use  among 
intelligent  beekeepers  is  a  liangstroth  ;  that  is,  it 
contains  the  most  important  features  of  the  Lang- 
stroth, the  movable  comb.  Tho.se  who  have  entered 
the  field  of  apiculture  within  a  few  years  may  faintly 
imagine,  but  can  hardly  realize,  what  beekeeping 
would  be  to-day  if,  throughout  the  world,  in  every 
beehive  the  combs  should  suddenly  become  immov- 
able, fixed,  never  again  to  be  taken  out  of  the  hive, 
only  as  they  were  broken  or  cut  out.  Yet,  exactly 
that  condition  of  affairs  existed  through  all  the  cen- 
turies of  beekeeping  up  to  the  time  when  to  take 
out  every  comb  and  return  again  to  the  hive  without 
injury  to  the  colony  was  made  possible  by  the  invent- 
ive genius  of  Mr.  Langstroth.  It  is  no  small  com- 
pliment to  the  far-seeing  inventive  powers  of  Mr. 
Langstroth  that,  although  frames  of  different  sizes 
have  been  devised  and  tried,  and  improvements,  so- 
called,  upon  his  hive  have  been  made  by  the  hun- 
dred, yet  to-day  no  other  size  of  frame  is  more 
popular  than  that  settled  upon  by  him,  and.  in 
general,  the  so-called  improvements  are  one  after 
another  dropped  into  oblivion,  and  thousands  of  hives 
are  to-day  in  use  among  the  best  beekeepers, 
scarcely  varying,  if  varying  at  all,  from  the  Lang- 
stroth hive  as  first  sent  out. 

As  a  writer  Mr.  Langstroth  takes  a  high  place. 
"Langstroth  on  the  Hive  and  Honey  Bee,"  pub- 
lished in  May,  1853,  is  considered  a  classic  ;  and  any 
contribution  from  the  pen  of  its  author  to  the  con- 
umns  of  bee  journals  is  read  with  eagerness.  In- 
stead of  amassing  the  fortune  one  would  think  he  so 
richly  deserved,  Mr.  Langstroth  died  not  worth  a 
dollar. 

He  sowed,  others  reaped.  At  the  date  of  his 
invention  he  had  20  colonies  of  bees,  and  never 
exceeded  125. 

In  August,  1836,  Mr.  Langstroth  was  married  to 
Miss  Anna  M.  Tucker,  who  died  in  January,  1873. 
He  has  had  three  children.  The  oldest,  a  .son,  died 
of  consumption  contracted  in  the  army.  Two  daugh- 
ters still  survive. 


Improved  Gorham  Seeders  and  Cultivators 


The  Gorham  Saves  its  Price  in  Seed  in 
One  Year. 


l/V\F»RO\/ED    P  OR    SEMSOIN    OF"  18Q5-Q«3. 


8-foot.  Double  <Sear  Gorham.  with  ,! 

horses  will  seed  15  iktp.s  per  rta.v, 
weight  7.i0  lbs.:  with  Cultivator  ..» I  as  00 
10-foot,  Double  (iear  Gorham,  with 
4  horses  will  seed  2.t  acres  per  day, 
weight  iniO  lbs. ;  with  Cultivator  .      145  <)0 
12-foot.  Double  <m4*>»r  (■€>rhaiii,  with 
i  horses  will  seed  3-1  acres  per  da.v, 
weight  1-Z.V,  lbs.  ;  with  Cultivator.       l«0  OO 
.-14-foot.  Double  Gi-ar  (iorham.  with 
6  horses  will  seed  4(1  acres  per  day, 
weight  1400  11)8.:  with  Cultivator..     ao.5  OO 

It  Caster  Wheel  is  Dot  wanted,  deduct 

from  list   15  OO 

The  Improved  Gorham  is  furnished  with  a  Spring 
Tooth  Cultivator. 


Ag  a  Seeder  and  Cultivator  Combined,  your  part  iiular  atlont  im 
such  an  implement. 


The  Gorham  Insures  a  Crop  in  a  Dry 
Season. 


The  improved  Gorham  Seeder  and  Spring 
Tooth  Cultivator  combines  more  meritorious 
features  than  does  any  Seeder  and  Cultivator 
yet  produced 

The  (iorham  .Seeder  sows  perfectly  all  kinds 
Of  Grain.  Alfalfa,  Flax  and  other  small  Seeds 
from  the  same  box.  It  has  stood  the  most  severe 
tests  of  time  and  use.  and  is  now  the  standard, 
Seeder  of  the  Pacific  coast.  In  fact,  the  on 
one  that  eaiinot  eraric  th«'  Kee<l. 

The  Seeding  device  consists  of  a  series  of 
Seed-wheels  placed  two  feet  apart,  and  attached 
to  a  shaft  that  runs  through  the  center  of  the 
l)ox.  To  each  of  the  Seed  wheels  five  cups  are 
attached:  when  the  Seed-wheels  ate  caused  to 
revolve,  the  cups  are  drawn  upward  through  the 
grain,  each  taking  a  given  quantity,  and,  as  it 
passes  around,  pours  it  on  the  beveled  surfaces 
in  front  of  the  Cup,  deflecting  the  seeds  into 
Troughs  on  either  side,  where  it  runs  in  a  con- 
tinuous stream  upon  the  Scatterer  below. 


lied  to  the  fact  that  no  other  Tool  is  so  fully  equipped  to  perform  the  various  services  usually  required  and  reasouahly  expected  of 


ds 
irel 


BAKER    Sc  H/\/V\ILTON, 


SrtlN     F'RrtlNdSCO  SftCRrt/VlEMTO 


AT  IT  AGAIN ! 


Anderson 
Orchard 

Vineyard 


ANPiRSON  ORCHARD  BRUSH  RAKE 

'I'uti  lit  .\pplird  for. 


Brush  Rake 


IS  NOT  AN  EXPERIMENT. 


It  will  positively  rake  any  kind  of  Brush  on  any  kind  of  ground 

and  rake  it  clean.  

One  man  can  clean  20  acres  of  orchard  per  day. 


Works  equally  well  on  corn  stalks  ;in(l  <  thcr  vegetable  refuse. 
HORTICULTURAL  SUPPLIES,  ANDERSON'S  PRUNE  DIPPER,  Etc. 


Write  for  Circular  and  Price  List  to 


W.  C.  ANDERSON, 


455  West  Santa  Clara  St.,  SAN  JOSE. 


I=».  O.  Box  "709. 


SAN    JOSE,    CZf\  1_. 


Cross -Compound  Engines  and  "  Whirlpool "  Centrifugal  Pumps 


BYROIN 

62.S  Sixth  Street   


l"OR  KVERY  DUTY  .\NU  C.AM.XCI  I'Y. 


VAyORKS. 

  San  Francisco. 


aUY  AH 


STAY  ON" 


STABLE  BUHKET. 


BURLIINGTOIN 


Vour  I'.orsp  i?  alwnyf?  c'f^an.  it  Ueop«  the 
hair  Hmooth  ntij  itioBsy.   "^o  6nrcint;le 
11  reqaired.  No  ti^^ht  ^irtli.  loi  tio re  bucko. 

No  chatiDK  of  mane.  >  o  rubbir  c  of  tail.  No  borse  oou  v^-  ar  it  cndor  his  fet*t. 

No  Come  Off  to  Them!   Ycur  tiarneis  Tcaier  Keeps  Them. 

If  not,  write  nfi  for  Fr^o  Oataloj^.  ja  nnd  price**  Iho  "HrAi  ON"'  HarlioKton 
protect  our  paU^nta. 


BURLINerON  mnm  CO.Oiiflington,  wis. 


CHICAGO  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

The  most  SQCcessful  coIIpkb  on  this  continent.    For  full  psrticuUrs  a,1(tr.  8s  thi>  Scirptfiry, 

JOSS.  lIUlillEiS,  .>!.  U.  C.  V .  a.,  -^Sdy-iMO  >*iHte  Sl„  Cbirato,  III. 
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Horseless  Vehicles. 


Carriages  without  horses  have  long 
been  popular  in  France,  where  the  best 
of  roads  have  been  built.  Since  1892 
they  have  been  coming  rapidly  into 
favor  through  the  invention  of  a  pe- 
troleum motor.  The  recent  race  from 
Paris  to  Bordeaux  was  made  with  car- 
riages of  two  or  four  seats.  The  motor 
is  situated  either  at  the  back  or  front 
of  the  carriage.  A  lever  is  held  by  the 
driver  for  setting  the  carriage  in  mo- 
tion and  for  steering.  Prom  two  to 
five  minutes  suffice  for  starting  time. 
The  petroleum  carriage  moves  back- 
ward or  forward  and  at  an  average 
speed  of  eleven  miles  an  hour.  The 
petroleum  is  used  as  a  fuel  to  pro- 
duce steam.  A  novice  may  ride  over 
^fin  miles  in  two  days  of  ten  hours 
each. 

Electrical  carriages  have  thus  far 
proved  too  cumbersome  and  expensive, 
the  batteries  alone  costing  $500;  but 
they  are  clean,  noiseless  and  require  no 
skilled  operator.  Petroleum  vehicles 
are  light,  more  convenient  in  running 
and  require  no  engineer.  One  of  the 
best  electrical  wagons  so  far  made  in 
this  country  is  bv  a  Boston  inventor, 
but  weighs  .5100  pounds.  Anelectrical 
wagon  in  Philadelphia  has  run  .several 
hundred  miles,  but  is  clumsy  with  its 
4250  pounds,  of  which  the  batteries 
weigh  1600  pounds,  but  give  a  maxi- 
mum capacity  of  thirteen  horse  power. 
From  50  to  100  miles  is  made  on  one 
charge  with  a  speed  of  fifteen  miles  an 
hour.  Two  residents  of  Kansas  City 
have  introduced  an  electrical  wagon  in 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  weighing  3000  pounds, 
having  1800  pounds  of  storage  bat- 
teries. At  Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  a  hotel 
runs  an  electrical  bus  with  seats 
lengthwise  and  batteries  under  them. 
The  batteries  run  the  bus  fifteen  days 
of  ten  hours  each.  It  carries  3000 
pounds  and  weighs  1600  pounds. 

U.  S.  Consul  Chancellor  at  Havre, 
France,  has  recently  reported  to  the 
Department  of  State  as  follows: 
"  French  bicycles  and  tricycles  are  pro- 
pelled by  a  small  petroleum  motor. 
The  weight  of  the  entire  machine  is 
considerably  under  100  pounds  and  costs 
$250.  The  rider,  after  starting  his 
motor,  propels  the  machine  with  his 
feet  unail  the  motor  is  working,  after 
whicb  he  drops  the  treadles.  On 
mounting  a  hill  the  rider  can  assist  the 
speed  by  gearing  the  pedals  again.  Be- 
fore this  system  can  be  profitably  ap- 
plied in  the  United  States  it  will  be 
necessary  to  bring  our  roads  to  the 
condition  of  PJuropean  highways.  In 
France  all  carriages  pay  an  annual  tax 
of  from  $9.. 50  to  $13.50,  according  to 
their  seating  capacity.  Bicycles  pay 
$1.93,  and  no  vehicle  is  allowed  on  the 
road  until  the  tax  is  paid." 

At  Springfield,  Mass..  a  company  has 
been  formed  to  manufacture  a  horse- 
less gasoline  carriage  for  light  riding 
purposes,  and  it  is  expected  the  fi'-st 
three  of  its  carriages  will  be  entered 
in  the  November  horseless  carriage 
race  at  Chicago. 

A.  Schilling  &  Co.  of  this  city  make 
a  gas  engine  tricycle  which  has  at- 
tracted considerable  attention.  The 
engine  is  2  H.  P. ;  the  tricycle  will 
carry  three  persons  over  grades  and 
roadways  of  varying  conditions  and  at- 
tains a  speed  of  ten  miles  per  hour  on 
frvorable  irround. 


A  German  chemist  has  made  the 
discovery  of  a  new  compound  body, 
which  is  said  to  possess  the  peculiar 
quality  of  solidifying  under  the  action 
of  heat,  and  to  again  revert  to  the 
liquid  state  at  a  temperature  below  32° 
Fahrenheit.  To  this  substance  the 
name  of  "crostase"  has  been  given, 
and  it  is  stated  to  be  obtained  by  mix- 
ing equal  parts  of  phenol,  camphor 
and  saporine,  with  the  addition  of  a 
smaller  proportion  of  the  essence  of 
trebenthine.  It  is  supposed  that,  up 
to  the  present  time,  nobody  possesses 
this  remarkable  property  oi'  liquefying 
when  cold  and  solidifying  when  hot. 
Certain  substances,  such  as  albumen, 
harden  when  exposed  to  heat;  but  once 
they  have  attained  this  condition,  they 
cannot  be  made  to  resume  the  liquid 
state,  although  they  may  be  subjected 
to  exceedingly  low  temperatures. 


KNOCK 


THE 


A  sore  spot,  green, 
black,  or  blue,  is  a 


BRUISE 


SPOTS    ST.  JACOBS  OIL  "'''^ 


OUT. 


the  soreness  disappear. 

IT  IS  MAGICAL. 


The  McMahan  Farm, 

Comprioing  some  4100  acres,  located  ou  the  banks  of  Putah  Creek,  .Solano  and  Yolo  Counties, 
has  been  placed  In  our  hands  for  sale. 

This  magnificent  property  is  now  selling  at 

^eT.SO    F»ER    /VCRE  ! 

In  sizes  to  suit  ttie  requirements  of  the  different  purchasers,  from  ten  acres  up,  easy  terms. 

If  you  wish  to  locate  on  the  choicest  land  in  all  California,  we  will  be  pleased  to  mall  you  detailed 
information  on  application,  with  maps,  etc.,  something  of  interest  either  to  yourself  or  friends  in  Cali- 
fornia or  in  the  East,  who  may  be  seel^ing  reliable  Information  of  lauds  In  our  State. 


MONEY   TO    LOAN   ON    FARM  PROPERTY. 


BOVEE,  TOY  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

No.  19  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON, 

RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


DECIDUOUS     RRUIX  XREES 

OUR  SF>EdALTV. 

The  most  Complete  Assortment  of  General  Nursery  Stock  grown  on  the  PaciSc  Coast. 


1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894-95  in  Stock. 

*W  Acknowledged  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  the  best.  Guaranteed  to  be  healthy  and  free  from 
cale  or  other  pests. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices.   Correspondence  solicited.  Address; 

Alexander  &  Hammon, 

BISea,  Butte  Oountv>  Cal. 


Protect  Your  Young  Trees 

Against  Attack  by  Cut  Worms  and  other  Tree  Pests  by  using 

ONE  PLY  P.  &  B.  PAPER 

IN  CONNECTION  WITH  PRINTER'S  INK. 


A  Roll  costs  Three  Dollars  and  is  Sufficient  for  1000  Trees. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER,  OR  ADDRESS 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 


 lie  Battery  St.,  San  Franclsoo. 

221  S.  Broacl\A/av>  L'OS  Angeles. 


Send  for 
CATALOGUl 
Mailed  free. 


NKVKll 

REQt7IRp;<? 
OUANd 
OR 
CLIMBING  Ol' 
TOWERS. 


GE/VV    SXEEL    \A/  I  N  D  /V\  I  L  L 

WITH    <;i«APIIITE  l5f>XKS. 

Guaranteed  move  durable  without  oil  than  other 
nilUs  that  are  olicd.  Practically  these  miUa  re- 
nulre  no  attention.  Truly  a  Gem.  and  worth  ItH 
weiglit  In  g-oltl.  It  combines  beauty,  atrenfrtli, 
riurat)ll!ty  and  Binipllclty.  Governs  Itself  per- 
fectl.v.  Is  easll.v  erected,  and  i.s  sold  on  Itsi^ierltH: 
in  fact,  it  is  the  bv.si  on  earth.  They  are  ^reared 
back  three  to  one— Hip  wIicpI  niakltKr  them  run  in 
llii-  ligliti'St  wind  or  breeze.  '1  he  mill  Is  niadeen- 
lircly  of  Steel  and  Oast  Iron.  Each  one  of  our  Gem 
windmills  Is  warratited.  If  not  satisfactory, frelKhl 
will  be  paid  both  ways  and  money  refunded. 

We  carry  a  full  line  of  all  kinds  of  pumps— for 
hand,  windmill  and  power  use.  Adapted  for  all 
depths  of  wells.  Pipe.  Plpi'Flttln(rH.  Brass  Go'ds, 
Hose, Tanks,  etc.  .Send  for  OataloKuc,  mailed  free. 


WOODIN  &  LITTLE,  312-314  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


i^R/\iNCis  synrri-i  &  co., 

 MANUFACTCKBKS  OF  


FOR    TOWIN    W/ATER  WORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  binds  of  Tools  sup 
piled  for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  or  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Aspbaltum. 


VEHICLES 

ALL  KINDS. 


HARNESS 

ALL  KINDS. 


No.  600.  Price  6.5. 

Top  Buggies   Hii75  to  !Sil25 

Road  Wagons   46  to  60 

Two  Seat  Wagons   45  to  110 

Phaetons   100  to  150 

Surries  and  Carriages   125  to  300 

Harness   8  to  35 

WE    SHIP  EVERYWHERE. 

Send  2c  stamp  for  Catalogue  or  call. 

CALIFORNIA  WAGON  AND  CARRIAGE  CO. 

36'/j  FKEMONT  ST.,  .SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Whitewashing  done  for  THREE-QUARTERS 
OF  A  CENT  uer  Square  Yard. 

LOOK  AT  THIS! 

400  yards  of  white- 
washing- or  aOO  trees 
may  be  sprayed  In  one 
hour  by  Wainwright's 
Whi  t  e  w  a  R  h  i  n  g  Ma- 
chine &  Tree  Sprayer. 
Macliini.'S  at  prices  from 
r.i  to  $;'ill.  Whltewashlnt: 
or  Tree  Spraying,'  Nozzles 
sent  by  mail  at  $1,110  each. 
With  this  maclilne,  rods 
and  nozzles,  buildings  2.'i 
feet  hiprh  can  be  white- 
washed or  trees  sprayed 
without  stapins  or  lad- 
ders. All  the  large  build- 
ings at  the  Midwinter 
Pair  were  whitewashed 
with  lime  and  had  the 
appearance  of  fine  paint 
work.  We  also  supply  a 
ftill  line  of  the  Best  and 
Cheapest  Telephones, 
Transmitters.  Wire,  etc.. 
4  for  commuidcation  be- 
ll tweeii  office,  warehouse, 
dwelling,  etc.  Send  for 
.catalogue.  WM.  WAINWRIUHT,  1516  Market 
street,  near  Hayes. 


The  Williams  Standard  Typewriter 

Is  a  great  improvement  over  the  old  "  lift  and 
peek"  machines.  You  see  your  writing  while 
writing  it.  No  lifting  of  platen.  No  dirty  ribbon. 
Perfect  alignment.  Weighs  but  16  pounds.  Does 
the  finest  work.  Easiest  learned.  No  experiment. 
In  use  3  years.  Adopted  by  British  War  Depart- 
ment over  all  the  old-fashioned  "  blind  "  machines. 
Write  for  sample  work  and  illustrated  catalogue 
and  testimonials. 

PACIFIC  STATES  TYPE  FOUNDRY, 

409  Washington  St  San  Francisco. 

Sole  Agents  for  California. 


Business  Colle^ge*, 

24  Post  Street  San  Francisco. 

FOR  SEVENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  College  instructs  in  Shorthand,  Type- Writing, 
Bookkeeping, Telegraphy. Penmanship.  Drawing,  all 
the  English  branches,  and  ever.vthlng  pertaiulnff  to 
business,  for  full  si.\  months.  We  have  Ki  teachers 
and  give  Individual  instruction  to  all  our  pupils. 

A  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering 

Has  been  established  under  a  thoroughly  qualified 
instructor.  The  coui-.se  is  thorouglil.v  practical. 
.Snnri  for  Circular.  C.  S.  HALKV,  Sec. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
723  /VlrtRKLET  STREET, 

San  Fkancisco,  Cat,. 

Open  All  Year.   :  A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $2.5;  Bullion  and  Chloriuation 
Assay,. 12.5;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  $.50.  Established  iK61.  Send  for  Circular. 

The  World's  Washer 

In  its  washing  principle  is  like  the  Humboldt,  but 
it  is  "chock  full"  of  improvements.  Child  can 
use  it.  Clothes  clean,  sweet  and  white  as  snow. 
Lasts  a  lifetime.  Sent  freight  paid.  Circulars 
free. 

I'',.  ROSS,  10  McLean  St..  Lincoln.  III. 


L>  c  c         '■' ^- '"  1 

|-<KC,Cf.    MlKl     l.iUkin.,-,  MIHl 

a  tlii.<nijitfiutu-cnt,  Snlii 


r  I'ostagtt 
eivo 
I  Rolled 
liianionil  i'in  lor  lady 


H  Inches  Umij. 


Hold  rmif:il 
or  Kent.  ()ul  . 
son.  Writo  F.  T,  Smlle.v  «fe 


)ne  seiit  to  any  one  per- 
!y  «fe  Co., 

Dept.  B,  tl  University  i'lace,  New  York. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

The  Only  Utopia. 


There's  many  a  man  in  the  quiet  old  place, 

And  there's  many  a  woman,  too: 
Some  old  and  some  young;  some  married, 
some  not ; 

And  the  children  are  not  a  few. 

A  doctor  is  there,  but  he  never  is  called 
To  po  out  in  the  sunshine  or  rain, 

To  visit  a  patient,  for  no  one  is  sick. 
And  there's  no  one  who  suffers  pain. 

A  lawyer  is  there,  but  his  hooks  arc  laid  by; 

He  neither  di.sputes  nor  debates ; 
He's  never  consulted  on  matters  of  law, 

For  nobody  litigates. 

The  preacher  is  out  nf  his  pulpit,  too; 

No  longer  he  turns  the  page 
Df  the  Sacred  Book ;  and  he  has  not  made 

A  pastoral  call  for  an  age. 

The  youth  and  the  maid  are  there,  side  by 
side ; 

The  rose.s  of  June  fill  the  place; 
But  no  word  is  said  that  will  kindle  his  eye, 
Nor  bring  the  sweet  blush  to  her  face. 

The  women  who're  there  never  gossip  or  scold, 

Nor  wish  for  new  gowns  in  their  pride; 
And  thev  never  are  older  than  when  they  first 
came,! 

And  none  are  dissatisfied. 

The  wives  are  as  placid  as  mornings  in  May, 

And  they  never  complain  of  their  state; 
The  tempers  of  the  husbands  are  always 
serene, 

And  never  a  man  is  out  late. 

And  so  many  children  are  found  in  the  place ! 

But  no  baby  frets  or  cries; 
And  every  small  boy  is  still  as  a  mouse. 

And  each  little  girl  is  likewise. 

The  soldier  is  there,  but  his  fighting  is  done; 

The  sailor  remains  on  the  shore . 
The  laborer  rests  every  day  in  the  week, 

The  merchant  has  sliut  up  his  store. 

There  .sickness  and  sorrow  and  pain  are  un- 
known ; 

There  all  men  are  equal ;  there  rest 
Has  come  to  the  weary,  and  no  other  place 
In  all  the  wide  world  is  so  blest. 

Would    you  know  what   this   place   of  all 
places  is ; 

Where  the  discords  of  life  find  surcease? 
Then  go  to  the  graveyard,  and  there  you  may 
walk 

In  the  streets  of  this  City  of  Peace. 

-New  York  Sun. 


Dot's  Remarkable  Doings. 


Dot  was  not  a  remarkably  handsome 
dog,  and  critics,  measuring  him  by  the 
standard  tor  canine  perfection  of  form 
and  color,  might,  and  probably  would, 
have  found  many  points  out  of  har- 
mony. Right  here,  however,  is  where 
his  remarkable  developments  began. 
His  father  and  mother  were  black  and 
tans  of  the  "blood  royal"  and  pos- 
sessed of  all  the  fine  points  which  dis- 
tinguish this  aristocratic  species  from 
their  less  fortunate  brothers. 

Dot's  immediate  family  of  brothers 
and  sisters  were  orthodox  black  and 
tan  puppies,  but  Dot,  instead  of  devel- 
oping the  attenuated  legs,  diminutive 
body  and  emaciated  head  peculiar  to 
the  rest  of  his  species,  proved  himself, 
by  his  entire  make-up,  to  have  been 
either  a  freak  or  a  decided  evolution, 
and  by  outliving  all  the  rest  of  his  fam- 
ily, and  performing  many  feats  never 
before  attempted  by  any  other  puppy 
among  my  circle  of  black  and  tan 
acquaintances,  became  a  living  expo- 
nent of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  theory 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  so  far  as 
that  particular  branch  of  biology  to 
which  he  belonged  is  concerned. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  Dot  be- 
gan one  April  evening  after  tea,  when 
his  master  came  into  the  room  and, 
producing  a  little,  sleepy,  inert  mass 
of  black  and  tan  from  his  coat  pocket, 
placed  it  in  my  lap  with  this  remark: 

"  1  have  brought  you  just  the  kind 
of  dog  you  have  been  wishing  for  so 
long." 

Dot's  education  began,  as  all  well 
regulated  educations  do,  with  kinder- 
garten work,  and  from  the  beginning 
he  showed  remarkable  energy  and  per- 
severance in  getting  at  the  heart  of  a 
matter.  The  entire  house,  from  garret 
to  cellar,  became  to  him  a  fruitful  field 
for  exploration,  and  woe  to  the  un- 
lucky hat,  spool  of  thread,  ball  of  cot- 
ton, sofa  cushion  or  any  other  article 
that  came  into  his  possession,  whether 
surreptitiously  or  otherwise. 

Feathers  were  his  particular  delight 


and,  whether  they  grew  upon  the  back 
of  some  unwary  fowl,  were  snugly  en- 
sconced in  a  pillow  tick,  or  adorning  a 
Sunday  bonnet,  if  an  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself  he  immediately  undertook 
their  possession  and  an  exhaustive  ex- 
amination followed,  accompanied  by  a 
generous  distribution.  His  entire  edu- 
cation was,  in  fact,  an  excessive  eluci- 
dation of  Mr.  Froebel's  theory. 

Speaking  of  feathers  reminds  me  of 
one  of  Dot's  experiences  which  was 
not  wholly  "  pleasure  unalloyed." 

One  morning  an  elderly  member  of 
the  family  descended  to  the  basement 
upon  an  errand.  There  an  unusual 
commotion  in  one  of  the  farthest  cor- 
ners attracted  his  attention.  Clouds 
of  feathers  were  rising  in  rapid  suc- 
cession from  a  chest  which  was  stored 
there  and  filled  with  pillows  and  other 
things.  It  was  evident  that  some  force 
was  at  work  with  furious  vehemence 
in  its  depths.  Upon  approaching  to 
investigate  the  shower  subsided,  and 
two  saucy  brown  eyes  peered  out 
with  an  "  Isn't  this  glorious?"  expres- 
sion, which  quickly  changed,  however, 
when  the  much-befeathered  culprit  was 
ignominiously  pulled  up  from  the 
depths  and  his  ears  soundly  boxed. 
The  latter  part  of  the  programme  met 
with  his  severest  disapproval  and  re- 
sentment, and  he  manifested  the  latter, 
notwithstanding  it  was  raining  hard, 
by  walking  to  the  back  of  the  yard 
and  sitting  down  upon  the  wet 
ground,  with  his  back  to  the  house. 
There  he  sat  for  a  long  time,  not  pay- 
ing the  slightest  attention  to  our  com- 
bined efforts  at  a  reconciliation,  until 
the  offending  member  of  the  family 
went  out  to  him  and  showed  her  con- 
trition by  repeated  caresses  and  an 
unlimited  amount  of  flattery. 

Dot  regarded  the  entire  feline  race 
with  the  greatest  aversion  and  enmity, 
and  was  more  than  ready  to  do  battle 
with  any  representative  of  that  family 
whenever  occasion  offered.  In  these 
attacks  he  pursued  a  code  of  tactics 
not  strictly  military.  If  grimalkin  as- 
sumed a  bold  front  and  presented  teeth 
and  claws,  he  beat  a  hasty  retreat ;  if, 
on  the  contrary,  the  enemy  turned 
tail,  his  valor  knew  no  bounds. 

Hearing  a  great  noise  in  the  back 
yard  one  day  I  went  to  the  door  to 
ascertain  the  cause.  On  the  boundary 
fence  between  our  own  and  a  neigh- 
bor's lot  sat  Thomas,  with  tail  resem- 
bling a  chimney  brush,  and  glaring 
eyes,  emitting  growls  that,  I  suppose, 
told  in  cat  language  what  he  would  do 
to  Dot  if  he  came  up  there.  Dot  was 
sitting  upright  on  his  haunches  and, 
with  outstretched  paws,  was  begging 
Thomas  to  come  down  and  just  knock 
a  chip  off  his  shoulder,  at  the  same 
time  returning  his  uncomplimentary 
language  in  much  the  same  spirit  that 
I  presume  small  boys  do  upon  similar 
occasions. 

Among  his  pastimes  hide  and  seek 
with  some  member  of  the  family  was 
the  favorite,  and  he  always  became  the 
seeker.  He  would  leave  no  corner  un- 
searched,  even  raising  the  cover  of  the 
tall  clothes  basket,  and  often  placing 
his  paws  on  the  grate  to  get  a  good 
look  up  the  chimney.  He  never  gave 
up  until  the  person  in  hiding  was 
found. 

Dot  was  a  capital  hand  at  doing  such 
errands  as  he  could  comprehend,  and 
by  designating  the  room  we  could  send 
him  upstairs  after  any  article  of  which 
he  knew  the  name,  and  he  always  re- 
turned successful. 

Another  favorite  pastime  was  shak- 
ing a  rag,  and  if  his  importunities  for 
this  plaything  were  not  immediately 
regarded  he  would  climb  to  some  ele- 
vated position,  usually  the  head  of  the 
sitting  room  lounge  or  a  chair,  and, 
again  resuming  an  upright  position, 
would  continue  to  beg  until  the  article 
was  given  to  him. 

On  one  occasion  our  new  minister 
paid  us  a  pastoral  visit,  and  just  before 
concluding  his  call  suggested  family 
prayer.  Unfortunately,  he  had  shown 
Dot  some  attention  earlier  in  the  even- 
ing, and  had  completely  won  his  confi- 
dence and  admiration.  We  had  just 
knelt  in  response  to  the  invitation  to 
prayer  when  Dot,  not  comprehending 
the  situation,  and  evidently  thinking  it 
meant  some  game  from  which  he  was 


excluded,  began  to  bark  a  vigorous 
protest,  and,  rushing  from  the  room, 
secured  one  of  his  master's  socks  from 
the  closet  and  came  racing  back,  growl- 
ing, barking,  and  shaking  the  sock,  all 
in  one  breath.  The  situation  was  de- 
cidedly embarrassing,  and  became  more 
so  when,  with  one  spring,  he  crossed 
the  room  and  presented  the  sock  to  the 
reverend  gentleman,  at  the  same  time 
holding  onto  the  foot  of  it  and  chal- 
lenging him  to  a  trial  of  strength.  The 
prayer  was  necessarily  short  and  not 
one  of  unmixed  faith. 

Poor  Dot !  As  time  sped  on  age  did 
not  deal  kindly  with  him.  His  love  for 
dainties,  and  high  living  in  general, 
told  upon  his  constitution,  though  he 
remained  bright  and,  at  times,  playful 
until  the  last.  His  crowning  trial  was 
a  skinny,  half-starved  kitten  which 
came  to  our  house  to  live  shortly  be-  I 
fore  his  death,  and  insisted  upon  famil- 
iarities with  all  of  the  family.  Dot 
included.  At  last,  one  day  he  went  to 
join  his  parents  and  brothers  in  the 
happy  hunting  ground  for  dogs. 

If  you  have  any  doubts  about  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  place,  ask  some  very 
learned  friend  in  whose  opinions  you 
have  perfect  confidence,  and  if  they 
say  they  do  not  know,  you  are  at  per- 
fect liberty  to  think  what  you  please 
about  it.  =  Mrs.  J.  W.  Cook  in  the  Sur- 
prise. 


Remedial  Food. 


Gems. 

Weep  not  that  the  world  changes — did  it  keep 
A  stable,  changeless  state,  'twere  cause  in- 
deed to  weep.  — Bryant. 

We  live  no  more  of  our  time  here 
than  we  live  well. — Carlyle. 

A  mind  should  ever  keep  itself  larger 
than  its  own  thoughts. — Joubert. 

We  are  wrong,  always,  when  we 
think  too  much  of  what  we  think  or 
are. — Mrs.  Browning. 

Put  off  thy  cares  with  thy  clothes; 
so  shall  thy  rest  strengthen  thy  labor, 
and  so  thy  labor  sweeten  thy  rest. — 
Quarles. 

Our  life  is  neither  complete  nor 
healthful  save  as  it  is  blended  with  the 
common  life  of  our  fellow-beings. — 
Philip  S.  Moxom. 

Do  not  let  any  of  us  complain  that 
our  circumstances  are  making  us  evil. 
Let  us  manfully  confess,  one  and  all, 
that  the  evil  lies  in  us,  not  in  them. — 
F.  D.  Maurice. 

Duty  stands  for  the  most  part  close 
at  hand,  unobscured,  simple,  immedi- 
ate. If  any  man  has  the  will  to  hear 
her  voice,  to  him  is  she  willing  to  enter 
and  to  be  his  ready  guest. — BVancis 
Peabody. 

All  truly  wise  thoughts  have  been 
thought  already  thousands  of  times; 
but,  to  make  them  truly  ours,  we  must 
think  them  over  again  honestly  till 
they  take  root  in  our  personal  experi- 
ence.— Goethe. 

How  can  a  man  learn  to  know  him- 
self ?  By  reflection  never;  only  by  ac- 
tion. In  the  measure  in  which  thou 
seekest  to  do  thy  duty  shalt  thou  know 
what  is  in  thee.  But  what  is  thy  duty  ? 
The  demand  of  the  hour. — Goethe. 

One  cannot  too  soon  forget  his  errors 
and  misdemeanors.  To  dwell  long  up- 
on them  is  to  add  to  the  offense.  Not 
to  grieve  long  for  any  action,  but  to  go 
immediately  and  do  freshly  and  other- 
wise subtracts  so  much  from  the 
wrong.  — Thoreau. 

You  will  find  it  less  easy  to  uproot 
faults  than  to  choke  them  by  gaining 
virtues.  Do  not  think  of  your  faults; 
still  less  of  others'  faults;  in  every 
person  who  comes  near  you  look  for 
what  is  good  and  strong;  honor  that; 
rejoice  in  it;  and,  as  you  can,  try  to 
imitate  it,  and  your  faults  will  drop  off 
like  dead  leaves  when  their  time  comes. 
— Ruskin.  

How  little  the  population  of  France 
moves  about  is  shown  by  the  last  cen- 
sus. Out  of  38,000,000  inhabitants  21.- 
000,000  live  in  the  town  or  village  in 
which  they  were  born,  and  30,500,000 
have  not  moved  out  of  their  native  de- 
partments. Only  1,500,000  have  emi- 
grated to  France  from  colonies  or  for- 
eign countries. 


Carrots  for  sufferers  from  asthma. 

Water  cress  is  a  remedy  for  scurvy. 

Asparagus  is  used  to  induce  per- 
spiration. 

Watermelon  for  epilepsy  and  for  yel- 
low fever. 

Turnips  for  nervous  disorders  and 
for  scurvy. 

Spinach  is  useful  to  those  suffering 
with  gravel. 

Lettuce  is  useful  to  those  suffering 
from  insomnia. 

Blackberries  as  a  tonic.  Useful  in 
all  forms  of  diarrhoea. 

Cranberries  for  erysipelas  are  used 
externally  as  well  as  internally. 

Honey  is  wholesome,  strengthening, 
cleansing,  healing  and  nourishing. 

Bananas  are  useful  as  a  food  for 
those  suffering  from  chronic  diarrhijea. 

Pie  plant  is  wholesome  and  aperient, 
is  excellent  for  rheumatic  sufferers  and 
useful  for  purifying  the  biood. 

Lemons  for  feverish  thirst  in  sick- 
ness, for  biliousness,  low  fevers,  rheu- 
matism, colds,  coughs,  liver  complaint, 
etc. 

Celery  is  invaluable  as  a  food  for 
those  suffering  from  any  form  of  rheu- 
matism, for  di.seases  of  the  nerves  and 
nervous  dyspepsia. 

Figs  are  aperient  and  wholesome. 
They  are  said  to  be  valuable  as  a  food 
for  those  suffering  from  cancer;  they 
are  used  externally  as  well  as  inter-  |f 
nally. 

Fresh  ripe  fruits  are  excellent  for 
purifying  the  blood  and  toning  up  the 
system.  As  specific  remedies,  oranges 
are  aperient.  Sour  oranges  are  highly 
recommended  for  rheumatism. 

Salt  to  check  bleeding  at  the  lungs, 
and  as  a  nervine  and  tonic  for  weak, 
thin-blooded  invalids.  Combined  with 
hot  water,  it  is  useful  for  certain  forms 
of  dyspepsia,  liver  complaint,  etc. 

Tomatoes  are  a  powerful  aperient 
for  the  liver,  a  sovereign  remedy  for 
dyspepsia  and  indigestion.  Tomatoes 
are  invaluable  in  all  conditions  of  the 
system  in  which  the  use  of  calomel  is 
indicated. 

Grapes  dilute  thick  blood,  send  the 
circulation  to  the  surface,  remove  ob- 
structions from  liver  and  lungs,  dis- 
solve and  dislodge  gravel  and  calculi, 
and  bring  the  stomach  and  bowels  to  a 
healthy  condition. 

Raw  beef  proves  of  great  benefit  to 
persons  of  frail  constitution,  and  to 
those  suffering  from  consumption.  It  is 
chopped  fine,  seasoned  with  salt  and 
heated  by  placing  it  in  a  dish  in  hot 
water.  It  assimilates  rapidly  and  af- 
fords the  best  of  nourishment. 

Peanuts  for  indigestion.  They  are 
especially  recommended  for  corpulent 
diabetes.  Peanuts  are  made  into  a 
wholesome  and  nutritious  soup,  are 
browned  and  used  as  coffee,  are  eaten 
as  a  relish  simply  baked,  or  are  pre- 
pared and  served  as  salted  almonds. 

Eggs  contain  a  large  amount  of  nutri- 
ment in  a  compact,  quickly  available 
form.  Eggs,  especially  the  yolks  of 
eggs,  are  useful  in  jaundice.  Beaten 
up  raw  with  sugar,  they  are  used  to 
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'  clear  and  stret^then  the  voice.  With 
su^ar  and  lemon  juice,  the  beaten  white 
of  an  egg  is  used  to  relieve  hoarseness. 

Apples  are  useful  in  nervous  dyspep- 
sia; they  are  nutritious,  medicinal  and 
vitalizing;  they  aid  digestion,  clear  the 
voice,  correct  the  acidity  of  the  stom- 
ach, are  valuable  in  rheumatism,  in- 
somnia and  liver  troubles.  An  apple 
contains  as  much  nutriment  as  a  pota- 
to in  a  pleasanter  and  more  wholesome 
form. 

Onions  are  almost  the  best  nervine 
known.  No  medicine  is  so  useful  in 
cases  of  nervous  prostration,  and  there 
is  nothing  else  that  will  so  quickly  re- 
lieve and  tone  up  a  worn-out  system. 
Onions  are  useful  in  all  cases  of  coughs, 
colds  and  influenza;  in  consumption,  in- 
somnia, hydrophobia,  scurvy,  gravel 
and  kindred  liver  complaints.  Eaten 
every  other  day,  they  soon  have  a 
clearing  and  whitening  effect  on  the 
complexion. 


Money  for  His  Time. 


Here  is  a  story  of  a  woman  "ad" 
solicitor  which  points  a  moral  worthy 
of  being  taken  to  heart  by  all  who 
aspire  to  "get  on"  in  the  business 
world.  She  had  been  working  at  it  for 
nearly  six  months  when  she  was  told 
one  day  to  go  and  see  a  prominent  linen 
dealer  of  Twenty-third  street  and  try 
to  get  an  order  from  him. 

She  had  heard  of  him  as  being  a 
queer,  cantankerous  individual  and  ex- 
tremely hard  to  approach,  and  she 
knew  if  she  stated  her  errand  she 
would  not  be  able  to  see  him  at  all. 
So,  assuming  a  confidence  she  did  not 
feel,  she  went  boldly  up  to  the  store 
one  morning,  and,  seeing  a  floor- 
walker, stepped  up  to  him  and  said  in 
an     "  acquaintance-of-long-standing  " 

sort  of  voice:    "Has  Mr.  C  come 

down  yet  ?  I  have  looked  all  over  the 
store  and  cannot  find  him." 

"  Oh  yes,  miss,"  the  man  answered, 
thinking  she  was  an  old  friend,  "he 
was  in  his  private  office,  over  there,  a 
few  moments  ago." 

"  Thanks,  very  much,"  she  answered. 
'  T  will  go  over  and  see  him  a  minute 
then,"  and  she  walked  deliberately  over 
Lind  into  the  office  where  he  was  sit- 
ting. Stepping  up  to  his  desk,  she  said 
as  sweetly  as  possible,  "Good  morn- 
ing!" 

"Good  morning,  young  lady;  what 
do  you  want  ?  "  he  said,  gruffly. 

"  Only  to  speak  to  you  a  minute  if 
you're  not  too  busy,"  she  answered. 

She  had  been  told  before  going  that 
no  one  else  had  ever  been  able  to  get 
anything  from  him,  so  it  was  a  matter 
of  pride  with  her  to  succeed. 

"My  time  is  worth  five  dollars  a 
minute,"  he  said,  decidedly,  "and  I 
cannot  afford  to  waste  it.  Good 
morning. " 

She  felt  that  it  was  now  or  never. 
She  had  just  received  her  week's  salary 
and  had  it  in  her  pocket. 
'  "Very  well,  sir,"  she  answered, 
I  promptly.  "  I  will  take  three  minutes, 
j  please."  Taking  out  her  pocketbook 
'  and  watch,  she  put  three  five-dollar 
j     bills  on  the  desk  and  her  watch  on  top; 

and  sitting  down  on  her  chair  beside 
1     him,  she  began  to  talk, 
j        She  says  he  looked  up  in  astonish- 
{     ment,  with  a  smile  on  his  face,  and, 
i     when  the  three  minutes  were  up  by 
'     the  watch,  she  had  obtained  an  order 
I     for  several  weeks  and  made  a  friend  of 
him,  which  stood  her  in  good  stead 
many  a  time.    Of  course,  he  did  not 
take  the  money,  and  she  knew  he  would 
not,  but  she  caught  him  by  her  prompt- 
ness and  did  a  good  stroke  of  busi- 
ness.— Argosy. 


"Ma,"  said  a  discouraged  urchin, 
"I  ain't  going  to  school  anymore." 
"Why,  dear?"  tenderly  inquired  his 
mother.  "'Cause  'tain't  any  use.  I 
can  never  learn  to  spell.  The  teacher 
keeps  changing  the  words  every  day . " — 
Pittsburg  Bulletin. 


Mother— Jack,  what  have  you  done 
with  the  money  you  saved  up  last 
week  ?  Johnny — Papa  told  me  to  save 
it  up  lor  a  rainy  day.  Yesterday  was 
the  first  one  we  had,  so  I  spent  it. — 
Harper  s  Round  Table. 


Fashion  Notes. 


Fall  styles  in  dresses  for  young  girls 
are  exceedingly  pretty  and  picturesque. 
In  most  cases  the  skirts  are  perfectly 
plain,  although  some  new  styles  are 
shown  with  bands  three  or  four  inches 
wide  around  the  hem.  Another  has 
several  rows  of  braid,  with  one  edge 
finished  in  loops  or  with  picot  edge. 

A  stylish  school  dress  has  a  plain 
skirt  and  a  waist  gathered  into  the 
yoke  and  belt;  the  sleeves  have  full  puffs 
to  elbows,  and  the  neck  and  shoulder 
are  covered  by  a  round  cape  made  of 
white  pique,  embroidered  in  colors. 
These  capes,  by  the  way,  are  very  use- 
ful, especially  where  girls  wear  their 
hair  down  their  back.  They  are  easy 
to  laundry  and  always  come  out 
beautif'jlly  fresh. 

Another  dress  for  a  schoolgirl  is  of 
plaid,  with  a  band  of  velvet  at  the  hem. 
The  waist  is  in  blouse  fashion,  and  has 
a  very  wide  turned-over  collar,  trimmed 
with  velvet.  The  sleeves  are  full  puffs 
from  shoulder  to  elbows,  then  fitted 
cuffs,  trimmed  with  velvet;  a  velvet 
belt  with  ends,  makes  an  appropriate 
finish. 

An  atractive  costume  is  made  of  clan 
plaid,  the  skirt  cut  on  the  bias.  The 
waist  is  also  bias,  and  gathered  into  a 
square  yoke,  edged  with  velvet;  the 
large  sleeves  have  velvet  cuffs. 

Outside  garments  for  girls  are  shown 
in  cape  shape,  also  in  fitted  and  half- 
loose  wraps. 

A  very  becoming  and  comfortable 
school  cloak  is  a  half-fitting  jacket, 
quite  long  in  the  skirt.  The  sleeves  are 
leg-o'-mutton  shape,  the  front  is  double- 
breasted  and  there  is  a  high  standing 
collar.  Over  this  is  worn  a  cape,  which 
is  trimmed  with  several  rows  of  braid 
stitched  on.  There  is  a  turned-over 
collar  of  velvet,  which  may  be  raised 
around  the  ears  if  necessary. 

Navy  blue  has  proved  to  be,  as  the 
manufacturers  predicted,  a  vei-y  fash- 
ionable color,  especially  in  wools.  A 
street  gown  has  skirt  and  sleeves  of  a 
navy  blue  angora  wool — that  is  to  say, 
the  angora  wool  cloth,  which  has  a  very 
soft  surface,  with  fine  hairs  on  it.  The 
waist  is  fitted  and  basque  shaped  and  is 
made  of  a  vancy  velvet  and  satin,  with 
plait<'d  coat  tails  in  the  back  of  blue 
velvet.  There  is  a  deep  collar  of  velvet 
edged  with  sable.  It  forms  wings  over 
the  sleeves  and  comes  down  on  each 
side  of  a  narrow  vest,  which  is  formed 
of  heavy  lace  jabots. 

A  novel  but  simple  little  brown  cape 
is  of  a  brown  brocade,  with  a  foot-deep 
border  of  brown  cloth,  arranged  in  cir- 
cular corded  tucks.  The  shoulders  are 
made  fiat  by  a  fold  held  down  by  fancy 
gold  and  brilliant  buttons,  four  on  each 
shoulder.  The  silk  collar  is  flaring  and 
lined  with  sable.  A  long  scarf  of 
yellow  lace  passes  around  it  and  ties 
with  long  ends  in  front. 

A  piquant  little  autumn  jacket  is  of 
tabac  brown  cloth.  It  does  not  close 
in  front.  The  skirts  are  very  full  and 
arranged  in  a  series  of  triple  box 
plaits.  Between  every  cluster  of 
plaits  at  the  waist  line  is  a  loop  of 
black  satin  ribbon.  The  rolling  collar 
is  lined  with  gray  fur — a  pretty  color 
idea — and  ends  with  falls  of  black 
chiffon.  On  each  side,  below  the  collar, 
the  jacket  turns  away  in  short,  almost 
perfectly  square  tabs  which  are  cov- 
ered with  heavy  cream  guipure. 

Men's  neckties  will  reflect  the  shades 
worn  in  women's  hats  this  fall.  The 
newest  thing  from  Paris  is  the  corn- 
flower color — ^that  is,  a  deep  blue,  al- 
most ultramarine — powerful  enough  to 
cast  a  reflection  upon  everything  in  its 
vicinity,  as  if  it  were  seen  through  a 
mile  or  two  of  sea  water. 

Some  of  the  ties  are  immense  slabs 
that  will  cover  up  everything  in  the 
way  of  defective  linen  that  the  wearer 
may  desire  to  hide,  and  the  blue  is  so 
aggressive  that  no  one  would  dare  to 
wonder  what  there  might  be  behind  it. 

Cornflower  blue,  strongly  pro- 
nounced, will  be  in  the  women's  bon- 
nets and  hats.  It  is  already  exhibited 
in  the  milliners'  windows,  and  when 
the  fashionable  man  and  fashionable 
woman  sail  off  to  church  they  will  be 
gorgeous  indeed  in  the  new  color. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Rump  Steaks,  a  la  Francaise. — 
Broil  a  rump  steak  till  half  done. 
While  the  steak  is  cooking,  put  into  a 
saucepan  three  or  four  spoonfuls  of 
gravy,  a  glass  of  port  wine,  a  spoonful 
of  vinegar,  a  slice  or  two  of  onion  and 
a  seasoning  of  pepper  and  salt.  Cut 
the  steak  into  square  pieces  and  put 
them  into  a  saucepan  with  the  gravy, 
and  let  it  simmer  slowly  for  half  an 
hour,  closely  covered.  Serve  with  the 
gravy  poured  over  it. 

Sauce  Piquante. — Put  one  gill  of 
vinegar  into  a  small  saucepan  with  a 
teaspoonful  of  chopped  onion  and  two 
of  chopped  parsley;  add  half  a  pint  of 
brown  gravy,  one  teaspoonful  Wor- 
cestershire sauce,  one  of  mushroom 
catsup,  one  dessertspoonful  of  chopped 
gherkins.  Boil  all  together  about 
thirty  five  minutes. 

Potato  Croquettes. — Wash  eight 
large  potatoes  and  roast  them  in  the 
oven.  When  done,  take  out  the  insides 
and  mash  them  light  and  fine.  Add  an 
ounce  and  a  half  of  butter  and  stir  in 
a  seasoning  of  salt  and  white  pepper,  a 
little  nutmeg  and  a  sprig  of  parsley 
minced.  Mix  it  well  together  and  bind 
with  the  yolks  of  two  or  three  eggs  and 
the  beaten  white  of  one.  Make  them 
into  balls  or  croquettes,  roll  in  fine 
bread  crumbs  twice  and  fry  in  boiling 
fat.    Drain  and  serve. 

Apple  and  Almond  Pudding. — Pare, 
core  and  stew  to  a  pulp  some  good 
baking  apples  and  place  them  at  the 
bottom  of  a  pudding  dish.  Blanch  and 
pound  five  ounces  of  almonds  with  five 
ounces  of  sugar  and  stir  into  them  the 
yolks  of  seven  well-beaten  eggs,  the 
grated  rind  and  the  juice  of  one  large 
lemon.  Thicken  it  with  two  dessert- 
spoonfuls of  flour,  mix  all  thoroughly 
together  and  then  add  the  whites 
whisked  to  a  stiff  froth.  Pour  this 
over  the  stewed  apple  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  until  a  fine  brown. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Spoons  with  tea,  coffee,  chocolate  and 
bouillon  remain  in  the  saucer  when  not 
conveying  liquid  to  the  mouth.  They 
are  correctly  placed  at  the  right  of  the 
cup  whenever  not  in  use. 

For  velvet  sauce  the  butter  and  Hour 
should  be  rubbed  together.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  put  butter  to  melt  in  the 
milk,  which  gives  a  lumpy  sauce,  floats 
oil  on  top,  and  really  takes  longer  than 
the  correct  way  of  doing. 

Lay  your  knife  and  fork  parallel  with 
each  other  and  obliquely  across  a  plate 
that  is  to  be  removed  for  the  coming 
of  another  course.  To  forget  this  in- 
creases noise  when  an  attendant  is 
gathering  them  together. 

Mrs.  Rorer  says  that  cookery  books 
and  cooks  always  give  directions  for 
winter  wheat  flour,  and  that  two  cups 
of  this  are  equal  to  one  and  a  half  of 
the  flour  made  from  spring  wheat,  and, 
consequently,  if  the  latter  is  used  the 
result  is  by  no  means  what  is  desired. 

It  is  in  bad  taste  to  lay  a  napkin  over 
the  breast.  At  elegant  tables  the  nap- 
kin is  only  partly  shaken  from  its  folds, 
and  is  then  dropped  in  the  lap  to  use 
for  wiping  the  lips  and  fingers.  It  is 
supposed  that  those  who  have  refined 
table  manners  do  not  scatter  crumbs 
or  drop  food. 

Mrs.  Korer  says  that  men  are  natu- 
rally better  cooks  than  women  because 
they  cook  to  please  themselves.  A 
woman  cooks  for  some  one  else,  and 
left  to  herself  would  rather  subsist  on 
tea  and  toast  than  take  any  trouble 
about  preparing  food.  The  habit  of 
tasting  as  one  prepares  di.shes  she  de- 
clared to  be  actually  pernicious.  "It 
wears  out  the  stomach." 

A  better  way  to  peel  ripe  tomatoes 
than  that  commonly  used  is  to  put 
them  into  a  frying  basket  and  plunge 
the  basket  a  second  into  boiling  water 
to  loosen  the  skins.  This  is  particularly 
the  best  way  to  do  when  one  is  prepar- 
ing a  quantity  of  tomatoes,  and  wishes 
to  keep  them  all  firm  and  hard.  If  the 
boiling  water  is  poured  over  them  in  a 


pan,  the  tomatoes  at  the  bottom  are 
quite  sure  to  become  soft  before  they 
are  peeled. 

Oil  stoves  and  gas  stoves  should 
never  be  kept  burning  in  a  sleeping 
room,  for  they  are  burned  in  the  open 
air  of  the  room,  and,  having  no  con- 
nection with  a  chimney  flue,  they  throw 
the  poisonous  carbonic  oxide  of  combus- 
tion into  the  air  of  the  apartment  and 
make  it  unfit  for  respiration.  Even  an 
oil  lamp  is  dangerous  if  left  burning  all 
night,  but  an  oil  stove  is  worse,  be- 
cause stoves  generally  feed  more  flame, 
consume  more  of  the  oxygen  and  give 
off'  more  poisonous  gas. 

Sweet  breads  are  of  all  animal  foods, 
save  tripe,  absolutely  the  easiest  of 
digestion.  In  describing  how  they 
should  be  plunged  first  into  boiling 
water,  then  into  cold  water,  and  then 
parboiled  twenty  minutes,  Mrs.  Rorer 
recently  spoke  of  the  necessity  for 
cooling  them  quickly  when  taken  off' 
the  fire.  She  advised  pouring  cold 
water  over  them  repeatedly  until  chill- 
ed, when  they  should  at  once  be  placed 
in  the  ice  box.  "It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  cool  suddenly  all  animal 
food  which  is  to  be  kept  for  any  time. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  soup 
stock.  It  should  be  put  directly  into 
the  refrigerator  and  not  left  to  stand 
and  cool." 

When  milk  diet  is  prescribed  for  one 
who  has  an  acid  stomach,  it  is  often 
best  to  add  a  Httle  lime  water  to  it. 
Lime  water  is  made  by  turning  two 
quarts  of  hot  water  over  a  piece  of 
unslacked  lime  an  inch  square.  When 
it  is  slacked,  stir  and  let  stand  over 
night.  In  the  morning  pour  off  as 
much  liquid  as  is  clear  and  bottle  it. 
To  half  a  pint  of  milk  add  a  teaspoonful 
of  lime  water.  Lime-water  tablets 
ready  for  use  are  to  be  found  at  most 
pharmacies.  Albumenized  milk  is 
made  by  putting  the  whites  of  two  eggs 
in  a  glass  jar  with  one  pint  of  milk, 
and  shaking  them  thoroughly. 


Curious  Facts. 


Roquefort  cheese  is  made  of  sheep's 
milk. 

There  are  6003  pieces  in  the  modern 
high-grade  locomotive. 

A  year-old  baby  recently  died  from 
nicotine  poisoning.  It  had  a  pipe  to 
play  with  for  a  short  time  and  must 
have  put  it  in  its  mouth. 

The  Japanese  method  of  lacquering 
is  said  to  be  at  least  two  thousand 
years  old.  Pieces  made  ten  centuries 
ago  are  still  exhibited. 

The  authorities  have  prohibited  the 
use  of  boric  acid  as  a  meat  preserva- 
tive. It  is  said  to  be  used  largely  by 
butchers  and  fish  dealers. 

The  thinnest  sheet  of  iron  ever  rolled 
has  a  surface  of  fifty-five  square  inches 
and  weighs  but  twenty  grains.  It 
would  take  1800  such  sheets  to  make  a 
layer  an  inch  thick. 

In  Norway  a  law  has  recently  been 
passed  which  makes  girls  ineligible  for 
matrimony  until  they  are  proficient  in 
knitting,  baking  and  spinning.  Cer- 
tificates of  proficiency  have  to  be 
earned,  and  without  those  no  girl  may 
marry. 

The  latest  reliable  statistics  are  said 
to  show  that  Russia  has  now  in  Europe 
about  35,000  miles  of  navigable  rivers 
and  canals,  that  is  to  say,  (5000  miles 
more  than  all  the  rest  of  Europe,  and 
that  her  river  flotilla  using  these 
waterways  is  quite  double  that  of  Ger- 
many and  Austria  combined,  and  en- 
abled her  to  carry  during  the  last  six 
months  30,000,000  tons  more  goods  by 
water  than  by  rail. 

"Mamma,"  remarked  Johnny  Run- 
kles,  after  he  had  absorbed  a  potash 
lozenge  which  had  been  given  him  for 
his  sore  throat,  "  wasn't  Esau  an  idiot 
to  sell  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  this 
stuff?"   

"What  would  you  do,  miss,  if  I 
should  attempt  to  give  you  a  kiss  ?  " 
"  I  should  certainly  set  my  face  against 
it,  sir?" — Richmond  Dispatch. 

"  What's  that  terrible  cry  I  hear  ?  " 
"Oh,  that's  our  college  yell!"  "It 
must  be  a  college  of  dentistry."— Puck. 
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Testing  Pacific  Coast  Timber. 

Many  requests  for  information  rela- 
tive to  the  resistance  to  the  several 
stresses  occurring  in  consti-uction, 
which  is  offered  by  our  California  red- 
wood (Snjii'iiii  Srmjirn-i'niis),  have  been 
received  at  the  new  civil  enjfineerin^ 
laboratory  of  the  department  of  civil 
engineering,  University  of  California, 
since  it  has  become  known  that  they 
are  engaged  in  testing  various  building 
materials,  and  in  consequence,  the  fol- 
lowing abstract  of  results,  as  obtained 
from  the  first  set  of  tests  upon  red- 
wood, is  issued  for  the  benefit  of  the 
engineers,  architects.  contractors, 
builders  and  others,  on  this  coast  and 
elsewhere,  who  may  have  occasion  to 
use,  in  some  new  or  peculiar  way,  this 
well-known  material. 

The  tests  were  made  in  the  civil  en- 
gineering laboratory,  by  means  of  the 
new  Olsen  Universal  automatic  and 
autographic  testing  machine,  of  2(((),0()0 
pounds  capacity. 

The  series  of  tests  will  be  continued 
at  length,  in  order  to  fully  develop  the 
characteristics  of  redwood,  as  well  as 
those  of  other  Pacific  coast  timbers. 

The  following  are  tests  of  Humboldt 
redwood,  presented  to  the  laboratory 
by  Mr.  C.  D.  Henny,  of  the  lixcelsior 
Redwood  Company,  Fourth  and  Chan- 
nel streets,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  The 
pieces  were  clear,  straight-grained, 
well  air-seasoned  and  dry: 

Average  specific  gravity  of  128  pieces   0.48 

Average  weight  per  cubic  foot— Pounds   29.91 

Percentage  of  moisture,  average   15. 

ULTIMATK  STKENGTH. 

J.bs.  per  Sffiiar*  Inch. 

Tension,  mean  of  27  specimens   6,521 

Compression,  longitudinal,  mean  of  81  speci- 
mens  4.385 

Compression  across  the  fiber,  reduction  in 
height  of  piece  of  3  per  cent,  30  speci- 
mens  966 

Reduction  in  height  of  15  per  cent,  30  speci- 
mens  1,197 

Longitudinal  shear  (pieces  clamped  to  pre- 
vent splitting,  mean  of  8  specimens   hi% 

Following  shows  the  result  of  experi- 
ments with  beams  of  redwood  sup- 
ported at  the  two  ends,  loaded  at  the 
middle,  broke  by  compression: 

Modulus  of  rupture,  average  of  9  specimens.  4,955 
Coetllcient  (modulus)  of  elasticity,  mean  of  8 

specimens  797,467 

The  department  of  civil  engineering 
of  the  University  of  Cal.  has  moved 
into  more  commodious  quarters,  and 
has  equipped  a  laboratory  with  appa- 
ratus designed  to  test  specimens  of 
the  various  materials  used  in  engineer- 
ing construction.  The  list  of  appara- 
tus includes  a  Universal  testing  ma-' 
chine  of  200,000  pounds  capacity  (one 
of  the  largest  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  most  powerful  on  the  Pacific 
coast);  a  lathe  for  turning  specimens 
of  timber  or  metal;  saws;  a  cement 
testing  machine  of  2000  pounds  ca- 
pacity; and  many  small  tools  used  in 
preparing  specimens,  measuring,  etc. 
Tt  is  proposed  to  add  to  these  other  ma- 
chines with  which  to  tost  road  metal, 
building  stone  and  other  substances. 

A  long  and  thorough  series  of  ex- 
periments upon  the  various  timbers  of 
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the  Pacific  coast  will  be  made,  with 
the  purpose  in  view  of  bringing  for- 
ward prominently  their  good  charac- 
teristics, and  of  obtaining  complete 
and  reliable  scientific  data  concerning 
the  best  use  of  them  in  engineering. 

All  tests  desired,  which  are  in  the 
nature  of  purely  scientific  experiment, 
will  be  made,  free  of  charge,  for  engi- 
neers, architects  and  other  persons 
engaged  in  construction,  upon  the  de- 
livery of  the  specimens  required,  at 
the  civil  engineering  laboratory  of  the 
University,  and  an  olticial  report  of 
the  results  of  the  tests  will  be  promptly 
forwarded  to  the  owners  of  the  ma- 
terials. 

Tests  of  materials  to  be  disposed  of 
commercially  will  be  made  for  com- 
panies or  persons  requesting  them 
upon  the  payment  of  a  small  fee  neces- 
sary to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
tests.  The  same  rates  will  be  charged 
as  in  the  East. 

All  persons  contributing  timber, 
stf)ne  or  the  metals,  according  to  the 
directions  accoinpaiiyiiig  this  bulletin, 
will,  if  desired,  be  put  upon  the  mail- 
ing list  of  the  laboratory,  and  will 
thereby  receive  the  official  reports  of 
all  experiments  made  by  this  depart- 
ment. 

Residents  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
particularly  of  the  State  of  California, 
are  cordially  invited  to  co-operate  in 
making  these  tests  as  extensive  and 
thorough  as  possible.  W.  G.  Curtis, 
assistant  general  manager  of  the  S.  P. 
R.  R.  has  agreed  to  transport  samples 
for  tests  to  Berkeley. 

Materials  so  contributed  should  be 
addressed:  University  of  California, 
Department  of  Civil  Engineering, 
Berkelev,  Cal. 


Beecham's  pills  are  for  bilious- 
ness, bilious  headache,  dyspep- 
sia, heartburn,  torpid  liver,  diz- 
ziness, sick  headache,  bad  taste 
in  the  mouth,  coated  tongue, 
loss  of  appetite,  sallow  skin.etc, 
when  caused  by  constipation; 
and  constipation  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  all  of  them. 

Go  by  the  book.  Pilis  io<t  and 
25<!:  a  box.  Book  free  at  your 
druggist's  or  write  B.  F.  Allen  Co., 
365  Canal  Street,  New  York. 

Annual  sales  more  than  6, 000, (XX)  boxes. 


WITH  CHARITY  FOR  ALU 


(OTHER  FENCESi 
and  EI..ASTH'1'r'V  for  ours,  we  invite  the  most 

scarcbiiiv!  Invest it':'.ikiu. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrain,  Mich. 

THE  WONDERFUL  ARIZONA  EVER- 
BEARING STRAWBERRY, 

Luscious  /lammoth  Dewberry,  also  the 
Sweet    Kind,    the  5eedless  and  the  Leonardy 
GRrtF»E     F- R  U  I  T . 

These  are  the  fruits  to  plant  and  the  comin); 
fruits  for  proUt;  nothing  better  known.  The  de- 
mand cannot  be  supplied  in  the  next  Hfteen  years 
for  these  luscious  fruits.  Plants  and  trees  are  in 
limited  supply.  Also  a  few  of  the  Seedless  Eureka 
Lemon  Trees  for  sale.  Send  orders  early  and  se- 
cure what  you  want  before  too  late.  Now  is  the 
best  time  for  fall  planting  of  strawberries.  We 
have  all  other  varieties  of  Fruit  and  Nut  Trees 
grown  on  the  Paciflc  Coast.  Write  for  prices  at 
once.       G.  n.  HEWITT  &  SON,  Pasadena,  Cal. 


PP^MhAWIS    MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 


ARE  THE  STRONGEST, 

.Miicle  ill  230  NlvleH. 


.Square  Blanltt'tv  for  ihv  road. 
SurciuKlo  BlaiiLrtB  tor  .Stable. 
All  BhapeH,  sizt-s  and  (juaiities. 
The  Bent  5A  is  the 


5/A  BAKER  BLAQLKET. 

itlany  Hare  Worn  16  Veara. 

Tbonaands  uf  testimonials. 
Sold  by  ail  dealers. 

Write  us  for  &/A  Book. 
WM.  AYRES  A  SONS,  Philadelphia. 


WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

•ii  General  Commission  Merchants,  ifi 

310  flALIFOKNIA  ST.,  8.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchance. 

<W Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rales  of 
interest. 


The  Morgan  Spading  Harrow 


Style    E  —  Four  Gang. 


STYLES  A  and  C  especially  adapted  for 
Orchards  and  Vineyards. 


SI  %  LE  E  especially  adapted  for  pulveriz- 
ing harsh  rebellious  soils  and  seeding 
summer  fallow  lauds. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Stockton  Reversible  Gang  Plow. 

The  cheapest  and  best  plow  ever  manufactured.    Used  almost  excUisi \  i  ly  tliroiiKlmut  ihi-  Saii  .loaiiiiiii 

 STATE  ACENTS  FOR  

Avery's  Napoleon  Plow. 


Has  reuliMfS  and  advantages  that  no  other 
plow  has 


SEND    FOR   CIKCl'I.ARS    A.VU  PRICES. 


H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS, 


STOCK-TOIN,  C/\L.. 


IRRIGATION. 


W. W/.  /WONTAGUE  &  CO. 


ARE    MANUFACTURERS  OF 


I 


RIV/ETED    IRON    AND  STEEL 

Water  Pipe 

Fur  IrrlKatton,  llyclraulle  Mlulug;,  Mills  au<l  Power  Plauls. 

IRON,  CUT,  PUNCHED  AND  FORMED.  AND  TOOLS  SUPPLIED  FOR  MAKINU  I'll'K  ( i.N   I  HK 
GROUND  WHERE  REQUIRED. 

309  to  317  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


JOHNSON 

CUBNER  CALIFORNIA  AND  FRONT  8TRKETS  


LOCKE    MERCANTILE  CO., 


.8AN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Market  Review. 


Review  ot  the  Dried  Fruit  Marl<et. 


SAN  Francisco,  Oct.  30,  I89ft. 

FLOUR— We  quote :  Net  cash  prices  for  Family 
Extras,  *3  3.5((f3  -15  ^  btal;  Bakers'  Extras,  $3  15® 
tS  25;  Superfine,  $2  3502  60  f,  bbl. 

WHEAT— No.  1  Shipping  Wheat  is  quotable  at 
OSJic  per  ctl  for  No.  1  and  $1  tor  choice.  Milling 
Wheat,  $1  02%@1  05  per  ctl. 

BARLEY— Feed,  fair  to  good,  60c;  choice,  61K® 
62%c  :  Brewing,  67H@70c. 

OATS— We  quote:  Milling,  75@85c  f,  ctl;  Sur- 
prise, 85(an0c:  fancy  feed,  75{ai82Hc;  good  to 
nhoice,  esiaTS'/jc;  poor  to  fair,  55®62i4c;  Black, 
for  seed,  $I®$I  30;  Gray,  6.5@75c  1*  ctl. 

CORN— We  quote:  Large  Yellow,  83X@Sfi'4c; 
Small  Yellow,  8ft®87Hc      ctl ;  White,  92^®97'/4c. 

RYE— Quotable  at  7.5@77Hc  f.  ctl. 

BUCKWHEAT— Quotable  at  85®95c  If*  ctl. 

CRACKED  CORN  —  Quotable  at  $21@22  50  per 
ton. 

CORNMEAL— Millers  quote  feed  at  $20®21  per 
ton. 

OILCAKE  MEAL  —  Quotable  at  $18  per  ton 
from  the  mill. 

COTTONSEED  OILCAKE— Quotable  at  $24  * 
ton. 

RICEMEAL— Quotable  at  $1I®15  per  ton,  ex 
mill. 

MIDDLINGS— Quotable  at  $18@20  50  ^  ton. 

BRAN— Quotable  at  $14  .5n®15  .50  *  ton. 

GROUND  BARLEY— Quotable  at  $l.3®14  ^  ton. 

HAY— Wheat, $8®  11.50;  Wheat  and  Oat,  $8@in.50;  | 
Oat,   $7*9;    Alfalfa,     $5  .5r)®7;     Barley,  $H®8; 
Clover,    »5  50®7;   Compressed,    $6  50®10;  Stock, 
$.5® 5  50  Tf»  ton. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  4n®55c  bale. 

BEAN.S— We  quote:  Bayos.  $1  15®1  20:  Butter, 
$1  .30®,]  51);  Pink,$l  05®1.30;  Red,$l  100,1  .-id:  Lima, 
$2  65;  Pea,  $1  .Wa)l  75;  Small  White,  $1  .5001  fif); 
t^arge  White,  $1  rn®  l  30:  Blackeye,  $1  75®2;  Red 
Kidney,  $2®2  25;  Horse,  $1  10®1  ,30  ^  ctl. 

DRIED  PEAS— We  quote:  Green,  $1  35(ni|  60; 
Niles,  $1  250'l  30  per  ctl. 

SEEDS— We  quote:  Mustard, Yellow,  $1  .500,1  fO; 
Brown,  $185012  05;  Canary,  3>4®3Hc;  Hemp,  4c: 
Rape,  \%(n'.2y,c:  Timothy,  606'/2c;  Alfalfa,  7c; 
Flax.$l  7.50,1  ctl. 

POTATOES— Salinas  Burhanks,60O80c  Tf(  ctl  and 
.30(11. 35c  ctl  tor  River  Burbanks  in  sacks:  Oregon 
HurhanUs,  .50®C.5c  ctl:  River  Reds,  a5®40c  per 
ctl;  Sweet  Potatoes,  .50c®$l  ^  ctl. 

ONIONS— .3504.5C  ^  ctl. 

VARIOUS— We  quote:  Summer  Squash,  7.5c01il ; 
Cucumbers,  20O'.3'i'  "#  box;  Pickles,  40(a.50c  per 
box  for  No.  1  auil  2.V«  .■;5c  for  No.  2;  Tomatoes, 
River  and  Bay,  2.5O40c;  String  Beans,  lHO'.3c  ^ 
ft);  Lima  Beans,  20i2Hc  1*  lb. ;  Green  Peas,  2fri  3c 
1?  B>  for  gardim:  Green  Peppers,  .30®.50c  box; 
RggPliiDt,  2.5f<7  40c  li*  box;  Green  Okra,  30®.5Oc  T 
box ;  Turnips,  .50c  ctl :  Beets,  .50c  IS  sack;  Car- 
rots, .50c;  Cabbage,  6.50, /.5c  W  ctl;  Garlic,  2^@.3c 
*  lb;  Cauliflower,  .50@60c  ^  dozen;  Dried  Peppers, 

umwic  1ft  ft. 

FRESH  FRUIT— Apples— No.  1  grades, 50c®$l  V 
box;  common,  25O'40c  ^  box. 

Berries—  Strawberries,  .Sharpless,  .$2  500)4  per 
chest;  Longworth,  $7('«0:  Raspberries,  $405  1ft 
chest;  Huckleberries,  5®6c  ¥  tb;  Cranberries,  $8 
;i  1ft  bbl. 

Canteloupes— Quotable  at  50c@$l  1*  crate. 
Nutmeg  melons,  35®.50c  a  box. 

Grapes— Quotable'  at  2.5@.3.5c  1ft  box  for  black, 
and  ao@.30c  for  Muscat.  Tokay.  20®35c  1ft  box: 
Isabella,  40@75c  in  crates;  Cornichon,  .50®60c  1ft 
crate ;  wine  grapes.  $2.30  24  per  ton  for  Zinfandcl, 
$18w  19  tor  Mission  and  $16  for  white. 

Pears— Winter  Nellis,  75c®$l  50  1ft  box;  other 
varieties,  .35@60c  ~f,  box. 

Quinces— Qaotable  at  2.5@,50c  ^  box. 

CITRUS  FRUIT— We  quote:  Mexican  Limes, 
$.505  .50  ft  box;  California  Lemons,  $2®2  .50  for 
common  and  $2  SOfftiS  .50  per  box  for  good  to  choice, 
and  $404  50  for  fancy. 

HONEY— We  quote:  Comb,  100' I  Ic ;  water  white, 
extracted,  .50'5'4c;  dark  amber,  4@4>/4c  per  ft. 

BEESWAX— Quotable  at  240  26c  per  ft. 

BUTTER— Creamery— Fancy,  22®24c;  special 
brands,  2.5c:  seconds,  20®21c  1ft  ft.  Dairy- Fancy, 
20@2lc;  good  to  choice,  160' 19c;  lower  grades,  14® 
16c;  pickled,  15®17o;  firkin,  14'0'l6c. 

CHEESE— We  quote:  Choice  to  fancy,  608c; 
fair  to  good,  5®5ysC;  Eastern.  Il@l2i4c  ^S*  ft. 

KGGS— Quotable  at  20®27c  ^  dozen  for  store 
and  3ii(«:Wc  for  ranch;  Eastern,  18@20c;  selected 
wlyte  E;istorn,  22('<i  26c. 

POULTRY— We  quote  as  follows :  Live  Turke' d 
—Gobblers.  12'/2®1.3c;  Hens,  12®  13c  ¥  ft;  Roosters, 
$40'4  25  for  old,  and  $3  50®,4  for  young:  Broilers, 
$2  .500'3  00  for  small  and  $3  00®3 .50  for  large;  Hens, 
»3  (K)04  00;  Ducks.  $3  50®5  IXI;  Geese,  »I  25®1  .50 
ia  pair;  Pigeons.  $1®1  25  H  doz.  for  old  and  $1  75 
®2  1ft  doz.  for  young. 

GAME— Gray  geese.  $2@2  .50  per  dozen;  white 
geese,  $1011  25  per  dozen:  rabbits,  $1  00®1  25  per 
dozen ;  hare,  $10 1  25  per  dozen. 

WOOL— Thomas  Denigan's  wool  circular  of  the 
28th  inst.  says:  The  local  wool  market  may  be 
pronounced  dull.  There  seems  to  be  but  one 
scourer  with  any  outlet  for  scoured  stock,  hence 
we  have  only  one  buyer  for  the  time  being.  There 
is,  of  course,  some  trade  for  Northern  fall  for 
shipping  purposes ;  but  as  onl.y  a  small  percent- 
age of  our  fall  wools  comes  from  the  North,  this 
trade  does  not  count  for  much.  Local  agents  who 
have  in  former  seasons  had  large  orders  for  fall 
scoured  stock  have  not  been  so  favored  this  fall, 
and  they  are  wondering  why  it  is,  particularly  as 
the  scoured  stock  being  turned  out  this  fail  is 
particularly  good  and  as  cheap  as  manufacturers 
can  expect  The  chief  rea.son  would  appear  lo  be 
that  a  better  grade  of  Wool  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  from  South  America  can  be  landed  in 
Boston  and  sold  at  a  profit  to  manufacturers  at 
very  nearly  the  same  cost  per  scoured  pound. 
Our  local  warehouses  are  pretty  well  filled  up  with 
fall  wools,  and  it  will  require  an  active  demand 
to  reduce  stocks  within  the  next  sixty  days. 
Wools  are  so  cheap,  however,  that  it  is  believed 
we  shall  have  this  demand,  now  that  winter  is 
near  at  hand.    Sales  nominal. 

We  quote  Nevada  spring : 

Light  and  choice  9®llc 

Heavy  6@8o 

Fall- 
Short,  trashy  San  Joaquin  plains  .3@5c 

Good  San  Joaquin  plains  4(n»6c 

Southern  and  (.toast    4((i'6c 

Mountain  Wools,  light  and  free  60i7c 

Mountain  Wools,  defective  and  heavy  .506e 

Middle  counties,  free  708c 

Middle  counties,  defective  •..5®6c 

HOPS— Quotable  at  .5®7c  1ft  ft. 
TALLOW— We  quote:  Refined,  6c;  crude, 
4)io;couDtry  tallow,  4®4^o;  Grease,  3@3%c  per  &>. 


San  Francisco,  Oct.  30,  1895. 

The  general  situation  as  to  dried  fruit  is 
rather  better,  due  chiefly  to  the  exhaustion, 
comparatively  speaking,  of  consigned  stocks 
in  the  East  and  to  the  fact  that  little  or  no 
consigning  is  now  being  done.  The  principal 
idea  of  the  handlers  of  consigned  goods  in  the 
East  is  to  sell  regardless  alike  of  the  cost  of 
production  and  of  the  interest  of  the  grower. 
This  has  resulted  in  serious  loss  to  those  who 
have  made  consignments,  their  goods  having 
been  sold  at  from  a  half  cent  to  a  cent  less 
than  they  would  readily  have  brought  under 
a  different  method  of  handling.  Under  this 
practice  the  grower  not  only  is  himself  in- 
jured but  he  injures  all  who  like  himself  are 
interested  in  the  fruit  business.  Not  only 
does  the  method  above  referred  to  yield  less 
money,  but  it  practically  paralyzes  f.  o.  b. 
business,  since  nobody  here  can  sell  anything 
in  a  legitimate  way  until  the  Eastern  con- 
signees get  done  giving  fruit  away.  Of 
course  the  Eastern  wholesale  grocer  is  not  to 
blame.  When  he  can  buy  spot  goods  at  his 
own  door  for  less  money  than  he  can  buy  in 
carload  lots  on  the  Pacific  coast,  he  will  natu- 
rall.v  choose  the  easier  and  cheaper  way.  The 
grocer  is  now  finding  that  the  growers  have 
taken  all  the  medicine  they  want  for  the 
present  and  are  holding  their  goods  here,  and 
as  he  must  supply  his  trade  he  is  now  trying 
to  buy  f.  o.  b.  in  California  on  the  same  basis 
at  which  he  has  been  buying  consigned  goods. 
If  from  now  on  holders  will  act  with  prudence, 
they  have  the  situation  in  their  own  hands 
and  can  certainly  establish  an  advance.  The 
difficulty  is  that  fruit  growers  are  like  other 
classes — the.y  will  not  hang  together.  Each 
man  acts  as  his  own  whims  or  necessities 
prompt  him— and  that's  what's  the  matter 
with  the  fruit  trade. 

Prunes  in  some  sizes  are  more  active.  The 
40- to  .511  grade  has  advanced  to  5%c  on  account 
of  better  demand.  The  grades  of  90  to  100 
and  100  to  120  are  very  scarce;  and  while  the 
last  size  is  not  of  much  value  as  fruit  stuff, 
still  the  low  price  makes  a  large  demand 
every  year  to  supply  the  poor  trade  which 
formerly  used  Turkish  prunes.  Other  sizes 
are  unchanged. 

Apricots  are  quiet  but  steady  at  unchanged 
prices. 

Of  nears  and  nectarines  the  same  may  be 

said. 

In  peacnes  there  is  more  activity  and  prices 
are  stronger.  Holders  are  trying  to  estab- 
lish an  advance,  but  have  not  succeeded,  and 
prices  are  unchanged. 

Concerning  raisins,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  a  dispatch  from  Fresno,  which  will  be  found 
under  the  head  of  "Gleanings"  on  a  forward 
page.  It  is  unquestionabl.y  true,  as  this  dis- 
patch declares,  that  the  second  crop  has  to  a 
large  extent  been  neglected  and  that  the 
season's  output  of  raisins  will  be  considerably 
short  of  the  estimates  upon  which  ruling 
prices  have  been  based.  We  hear  it  said  that 
the  curing  from  the  second  crop  for  this  sea- 
son will  be  onl.y  about  5.5  per  cent  of  last 
year's  second  crop.  There  has  recentl.y  been 
a  large  falling  off  in  shipments  from  Fresno, 
and  it  was  about  time  to  call  a  halt.  Within 
the  past  six  weeks  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  Fresno  raisin  crop  has  been  forwarded, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Eastern 
market  is  glutted  under  these  heavy  receipts. 
Packers  know  full  well  that  to  force  fur- 
ther supplies  upon  a  market  already  over- 
supplied  would  reduce  prices  to  a  point 
where  they  would  not  realize  packing 
charges  and  advances.  With  a  view  to 
check  the  forwarding  movement  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  get  concert  of  action, 
but  it  failed.  However,  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation,  in  its  effect  upon  the  policy  of 
individual  packers,  accomplished  the  results 
which  co-operation  failed  to  attain.  Shipments 
have  practically  ceased  for  a  time,  and  with 
good  effect  upon  the  Eastern  markets.  It  is 
the  expectation  among  those  best  informed 
that,  under  the  informal  arrangement  which 
has  recently  controlled  the  selling  policy  of 
Fresno  holders,  prices  will  soon  be  advanced  a 
few  points.  Imperial,  Dehesa  and  4-crown 
clusters  are  scarce  and  command  full  prices. 
Poor  layers,  which  bring  'Mc(q]$l  per  20-tti  box, 
are  in  large  supply.  Well  known  and  salable 
brands  bring  fl.OOrgil.  15.  Seedless  Sultanas, 
properly  bleached,  are  in  demand  at  3Vif5i.5c, 
according  to  quality.  Unbleached  Sultanas 
are  quiet  at  2%fSi3'4c;  four-crown,  loose,  .S% 
®'S%c;  three-crown,  loose,  S'^+rriSSc;  two-crown, 
loose,  2@2%c\  seedless  Muscatels,  3^@2%c. 

Miscellaneous. 

San  Francisco  Fruit  Exchange  quotations 
are  as  follows : 

Peaches — Fancy,  tic;  choice,  .5c;  standard, 
4V-^c;  prime,  4c;  peeled,  in  boxes,  12f5118c. 

Pigs— White,  choice,  ^^y/ii-ic;  Black,  choice, 
3@2%c. 

Apples— Evaporated,  4'/4W.")c;  sun  dried,  3(ii) 

Pears— Fancy,  halves,  Tc;  quarters,  6%c; 
choice,  6c;  standard,  !>c;  prime,  4c. 

Plums— Pitted,  4rr^!4'/c;  unpitted,  \%Cft.2%o. 

Apricots —Fancy  Moorpark,  10c;  choice  do, 
8V2C.  Other  varieties  —  Fancy,  Ite;  choice, 
8i<c;  standard,  8c;  prime,  7'/,o. 

Prunes— Four  sizes,  4c. 

Nectarines— Fancy,  (j^jC,  choice,  Gc;  stand- 
ard, 5%c;  prime,  5c. 

Nuts -California  Almonds,  hard  shells,  2(^ 
;^(';  soft  shells,  70fiSc\  paper  shell,  (KrtlOc; 
standard,  (ICc 7c ;  California  Peanuts,  4i'«4'/^c; 
Eastern,  5(^«b%c;  Pecans,  10ffel2c;  Pine  Nuts, 
\'.m'H)c;  Brazils,  HfajWr;  Filberts,  '.trt/lOc  ;  Chile 
Walnuts,  new  crop,  8C(/'9c ;  California  WalnuLs, 
soft  shell,  new  crop,  9%r(/!  10c ;  hard  shell,  5W! 
7c;  paper  shell,  lOfftllc;  California  Italian 
Chestnuts,  13};^(j^l5c;  Cocoanuts,  $5@5.50  per 
100. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  IJUBKK,  636  Market  St.,  S.  F.   At  Prize  Hol- 
Bteins;  Grade  Milch  Cows.   Pine  Pigs. 


HULL.S-Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  "Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  tnnes  either  slngrly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danvilie  Cal 


JKKSKY.S  ANI>  HOLSTEINS.  from  the  best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock;  also  Thoroughbred  Hoes 
and  Poultry.  William  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles 
Cal..  Breeder.s  and  Rxport^ers.   Kstabllshed  in  1876' 


""^A  '?/,  HOPKINS,  Petaluma.  Registered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.   Both  sexes  for  sale. 


PKTEK  SAXE  &  .SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


JEKSETS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  0.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 


Poultry. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM.  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVKD    EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.    Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


MANHATTAN  E<;G  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tllliuaii  &  Bendel,  S.  F. 


.J.  W.  FORGEirs,  Santa  Cruz.  Cal.  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Roeks.  Black  Miuorcas  &  Brown  Leghorns. 
Mammoth  Pekiii  Duck.s. 


WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO., Los  Angeles.Cal  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


Swine. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.F.—BERKSHIRES. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breederof 
Shorthorn  Cattle,  Pohand-Chlna  &  Berkshire  Hogs. 

J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 

M.  MILLER,  Ellslo,  Cal.    Registered  Berkshlres. 

CHAS.  A.  STOWK,  Stockton,  Regisfd  Berkshirea. 


TYLER  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.   Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 

BERKSHIRES  AND  POI, /\  NIM!HINA  HOGS, 

Beat  Stock:  also  Dairy  Straiiia  of  .Jerseys  and  Hol- 
steiiis.  Win.  Niles  ^  Ci>.,  Los  Angeles.  Est.  1876. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird  s  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  .Sheep;  .also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  ami  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rama  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 

J.H.CiLIDE,  Sacramento.  Ver.v  large  choice  Span- 
ish, French  and  Shropshire  ranis.  Bedrock  prices. 


IN  THESE  TIMES 

You  Can  Largely  Increase 

Your  income  b.v  bu.vlng  an  Incu- 
hM  torand  engaging  in  the  chicken 
business.  Send  stamp  for  our 
catalogue  of  Incubators,  Wire 
Netting,  Blooded  Fowls  and  Poul- 
try Appliances  generally.  Rempm- 
her  the  Best  is  the  (^heapeM.  PACIFIC 
INCUBATOR  CO.,  mi  Castro  St., 
Oakland,  Cal. 


Farm  to  Rent  in  Fresno  County, 

Two  miles  from  Kingsburfj. 

j/rw  ACRES-17  ACRES  PKACH,  7  APRICOTS, 
lOU  63  Grapes,  2  Apples,  lb  Alfalfa;  balance 
splendid  farming  land.  Will  be  rented  low  to  a 
prospective  buyer.  Good  house,  barn  and  well, 
and  all  under  irrigation. 

Address  I.  .1.  TRUMAN. 
Mills  Building  San  Francisco. 


KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE 
effects  and  never  blisters. 


Certain  in  its 
Sold  everywhere. 


Your  Honey's  Worth. 

Every  dollar 
you  spend  for  a 
Safety  Hand 
Separator  will 
come  back  to  you 
in  six  months 
through  increase 
in  price  and 
quantity  of  but- 
ter you  make. 
You  have  in  addition  fresh  skim  milk 
and  there  are  no  pans  to  wash.  A  boy 
can  run  the  machine.  Send  for  cir- 
culars. 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

W^est  Chester,  Pa. 
Elgin,  Illinois. 
Rutland,  Vermont. 


alifornia, 


eterinary  11  ept.  11  Diversity  of  I 


Corner  of  Post  and  Fillmore  Streets, 
San  Francisco. 

Next  Term  Commences  1st  October,  '95. 

A.  A.  CUNNINGHAM,  F.  C.  S., 

Secretary. 


SAMPLE  American  Bee  Journal. 

^_  (Established  18U1). 

r  ^1  ■    C  Weekly,  *l  a  year.  7  Editors. 

K  ■■  pi  160 -page  ^►r^:^.'^. 
r  n  1 1  Bee-Book 
Free! 

All  about,  liees  and  Honey 

G.W.YORK&CO. 

.'16  Fifth  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS, 


THE  KEYSTONE 
DEHORNER 

^  Oats  clean  on  all  eide&-doeB  not  crush.  The 
)  most  humane,  rapid  and  durable  knife 
)  made,  fully  warranted.  FTiRhest  World's 
)  Fair  Award      Descrintive  Circulars  Fr©©. 

)A.C.BROSIUS,  Cochranviile,  Pa 


DEHORN 


Calves  with  THE  JOHN 
MAK^H  CO.S  Chemical 
Dehoriier.  Kifrlit  yi-ars  successful.  At  DruKKlsts  or 
piepaid  $1.  P,'nni)liltlH  free.  Address  72  River 
street,  Cliicas;!!.  Tiie  a))|)licatic]ii  of  any  other  sub- 
stance is  ail  infrinKciiH'cil  (if  niilnil  478. H7". 


HATCH  CHICKENS 

Excelsior  incubator. 

Simple,  Per/crl.  Sel/ltti/u 
latuiij.  Tli.m>,ii,a»  ill  aiiici'.is. 
ful  operation.  Guaraoiefd  lo 
batch  a  l:irgiT  piToeiitai^e  of 
fertile  cgi;s  at  less  cost  thi.! 
any  other  Hatclicr.  Lowesi 
price.l  hrst-claaa  Hatohei 
made.  OEO.  11.  STAIIL, 
114to  ISS  S.  ath  St ,  (juincT,  III 


Circulars  free. 
Send  6c.  for 
11109.  Catalogue. 


S.  W.  SMIT 


BBKKHHIKE,  Cht  Bter  Wlllttt, 
Jersey  Red  &  Poland  China 
Pigs.  .TerBey,  Guernsey  &  Hoi- 
Btein  Cuttle  Thoronghbred 
Sheep,  F.'iiicy  Poultry, Hunting 
and  liouse  DogR.  Catalogne. 
OChranvllle.  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Pacific  Saw  Manufacturing;  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the 
HATCH   PRUNING  SAW. 
17  &  19  Fremont  St., 

San  Francisco. .  California. 

Saws  and  Machine  Knives  of  Every  Description 

On  hand  or  made  to  order. 
Blake.    /VI  o  f  f  I  t  t    <fe  Town©, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles, 
RT.AKE.  McFAT,L  &  OO   Portland.  Or. 

TM:  A  CWCCQ  SKK  WILSON  EAR  DRUM 
UEAri'lEJO.   advertisement  last  issue. 


SESSIONS  &  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 


p. O  Box ( 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


THK    ISI.UK    KIIIHON  HKKD. 

At  the  STATE  FAIR  our  BERKSHIRES  won  Five 
Firsts  and  Three  SweepstaUes  Premiums.  We  have 
a  few  choice  pigs  on  hand.  Write  for  prices  and  book 
your  orders  for  pigs  from  the  prize  winners. 


Small  Size  $1.00. 
liarge  Size  8.90. 


ENTERPRISE 

RAISIN  SEEDER 

«*-TINNED-«» 

A  simply  constructed,  and  inexpensive  labor  and  time-saving 
machine.  Removes  every  sped  without  waste.  C^aP"';''-!'-^™'^'' 
""e,  1  11).  In  minutes;  large  size,  1  lb.  a  m  nute.  At  all  dealers  in 
kitchen  goods.  Write  for  ( 'atalogue  of  liclplul  labor  savers--free. 
THE  ENTERPKISE  MFG.  CO.,  3d  di.  Uauphtn  St»M_gh»a. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Observations  by  Lecturer  Ohieyer. 

A  (Ireat  Grange  Meeting  at  American  River— 
Fine  Address  by  Wortiiy  Master 
Greer— "A  Tailing  Card." 

On  the  25th  of  October,  many  years 
ago,  American  River  Grange  was  in- 
stituted at  a  siding  and  cross-roads  on 
the  Folsom  and  Placerville  railroad, 
now  known  as  Soudan  station.  A  large 
and  well-appointed  schoolhouse  and 
grounds  are  located  in  one  of  the  cor- 
ners, which  for  a  time  gave  the  side- 
track the  name  of  Schoolhouse  station, 
and,  as  such,  is  yet  contending  with 
the  more  pretentious  appellation  for  a 
name.  The  locality  is  without  a  post- 
office,  and  gets  its  mail  at  Routiers 
station,  three  miles  nearer  Sacra- 
mento. For  this  reason  Routiers  is 
often  confounded  with  Soudan,  as  the 
home  of  American  River  Grange.  It 
was  so  understood  by  the  writer,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  Hon.  Russ  Stephens 
of  Sacramento,  who  was  a  fellow  pas- 
senger on  the  train,  I  would  have 
stopped  olT  at  Routiers. 

But,  as  I  was  about  to  say,  American 
River  Grange  has  its  home  at  Soudan, 
in  a  large  hall  built  for  the  purpose 
and  which  is  the  property  of  the 
Grange.  In  response  to  a  very  cordial 
invitation,  the  new  State  Lecturer 
found  himself  in  the  vicinity  at  a  quar- 
ter to  8,  hence  some  hours  in  advance 
of  the  meeting.  Two  young  ladies — 
the  Misses  Dunlap — fellow  passengers 
from  Sacramento,  whose  home  is  in  the 
vicinity,  kindly  piloted  the  stranger  to 
the  near-by  residence  of  Mr.  James 
Cornell  and  family,  old  acquaintances, 
who  greeted  him  most  kindly  and  ten- 
dered him  the  freedom  of  the  house, 
which  1  need  not  say  was  duly  ac- 
cepted and  entered  upon.  The  Cor- 
nells, parents,  son  and  three  daughters, 
are  all  zealous  members  of  the  Order. 
They  hold  official  positions  in  the  local 
Grange  as  also  in  the  State  Grange, 
Brother  Jos.  D.  Cornell  having  just 
been  elected  Assistant  Steward. 


The  hours  passed  quickly  enough, 
when  orders  were  given  to  march  to 
the  hall,  a  short  distance  across  lots. 
Teams  began  to  arrive  from  all  quar- 
ters, loaded  with  merry  grangers  and 
mysterious  looking  boxes  and  baskets. 
There  was  a  commotion  in  the  lower 
hall,  indicating  the  approach  of  a  pic- 
nic, a  Fourth  of  July,  or  an  anniversary 
of  some  kind.  On  arriving  in  the  up- 
per ball  many  familiar  faces  were  ob- 
served, and  for  an  hour  there  came  a 
stream  of  devoted  Patrons  and  their 
friends,  to  participate  in  the  day's 
festivities.  It  was  learned  that  every 
subordinate  Grange  in  Sacramento 
county  was  represented,  and  some  of 
them  by  many  members;  also  Roseville 
Grange  by  Master  and  Lecturer 
Brother  and  Sister  Gould.  So  when 
the  assemblage  was  called  to  order 
about  11  .v.  M.  every  seat  in  the  great 
hall  was  occupied  and  others  were  im- 
provised to  accommi'late  the  people. 

Worthy  Master  N.  H.  Lauridson  of 
American  River  Grange  called  the 
meeting  to  order  and  invited  to  his 
side  the  Worthy  Master  of  the  State 
Grange,  Hon.  Walter  W.  Greer  of  Sac- 
ramento, and  State  Lecturer  George 
Ohieyer  of  Yuba  City.  The  minutes 
having  been  read  and  approved,  and 
some  other  routine  business  having 
been  disposed  of,  the  Lecturer  was 
called  on  for  remarks.  These  were 
made  hastily  and  with  a  promise  to 
offer  something  later  on.  He  was 
pleased  to  give  way  to  our  young 
Grange  Master  and  orator  Bro.  Greer. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  the  audi- 
ence was  treated  to  a  rare  speech  on 
the  advantages  offered  by  the  Grange 
and  kindred  agricultural  associations. 


A  rap  at  the  door  gave  the  signal  for 
refreshments,  and  the  audience,  form- 
ing themselves  in  line,  took  a  march  in 
double  file  around  the  hall  and  down 
the  stairway  to  the  lower  hall  where 
three  long  tables  stood  groaning  with 
the  very  best  products  of  the  surround- 
ing farms,  gardens,  orchards,  vineyards  I 


and  poultry  yards;  and,  do  you  know, 
that  for  variety  and  quality  of  home- 
grown products,  no  country  on  earth 
can  match  our  own  California.  After 
repeated  and  vigorous  efforts  to  con- 
quer the  good  will  of  the  local  organ- 
ization, the  participants  fell  back  con- 
quered and  routed,  leaving  great  piles 
of  the  enemy's  ammunition  untouched. 


In  due  time  the  audience  again  re- 
paired to  the  upper  hall,  now  largely 
reinforced  by  visitors  from  without  the 
Order,  the  doors  being  left  open  for 
that  purpose. 

The  officers  took  their  respective 
stations  and  the  Worthy  Master  pre- 
sided as  before.  Brother  Greer  being 
called  on,  made  one  of  the  best  ad- 
dresses ever  delivered  in  Grange  circles 
and  was  loudly  applauded  when  he  took 
his  seat.  Having  been  spoken  im- 
promptu, and  without  notes,  it  cannot 
be  reproduced  here,  which  is  to  be  re- 
gretted. The  effort  was  highly  eulo- 
gized by  speakers  who  succeeded  Mr. 
Greer.  The  audience  was  well  and  ac- 
ceptably entertained  by  many  speakers, 
both  by  ladies  as  well  as  by  gentlemen. 
When,  during  the  rendition  of  the 
programme,  it  came  the  turn  of  the 
Lecturer  to  be  heard,  he  arose  and 
said:  That  since  his  occupancy  of  the 
office  of  Lecturer,  its  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities had  grown  immeasurably 
upon  him,  and  that  his  own  stature  and 
ability  had  diminished  in  like  propor- 
tion. But  having  been  honored  by  the 
Order  with  the  important  office,  he 
would  do  his  utmost  to  deserve  success. 
He  stated  that,  in  view  of  the  assertion 
often  heard  that  the  Order  had  run 
wild  on  the  propositions  of  ceremony 
and  sociability,  he  wished  to  convince 
those  who  cared  to  know  that  all  ques- 
tions of  agricultural  economy  and  sci- 
ence were  proper  subjects  for  discus- 
sion in  the  Grange;  that  partisan  pol- 
itics and  sectarian  religion  were  the 
only  two  subjects  barred  out  from 
Grange  halls. 

To  show  the  nature  of  the  questions 
that  could  be  and  were  being  discussed 
in  Grange  cii'cles  when  time  permitted, 
he  had  prepared  a  list,  had  them  num- 
bered and  printed  on  cards,  and  would 
ask  the  Worthy  Lecturer  of  the  local 
Grange  to  distribute  them  to  the  audi- 
ence.   The  questions  are  as  follows: 

1.  In  what  line  has  the  Grange  influence 
secured  the  most  good  i 

2.  How  shall  we  conduct  our  Grange  meet- 
ings so  as  to  make  them  of  interest  and  profit 
to  all  members  ! 

:i  Can  wheat  be  made  a  profitable  crop  at 
one  cent  a  pound  '. 

4.  Should  farmers'  wives  and  daughters 
have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the 
farm  '. 

,5.  What  are  the  real  enjoyments  of  life, 
and  with  what  class  of  people  are  they  mostly 
found  '. 

ti.  The  ad  vantages  and  benefits  of  organ- 
ization and  association  ! 

I.  To  what  extent  should  farmers  become 
politicians  ; 

8.  How  can  we  best  improve  our  i-oads  with 
the  material  at  hand  without  increasing  our 
taxes  ; 

9.  Assuming  that  agriculture  is  bearing  an 
undue  proportion  of  the  burdens  of  govern- 
ment, how  may  the  discrepancy  be  remedied  '. 

10.  The  balance  of  trade  being  against  our 
country,  how  may  it  be  reversed  * 

II.  Ought  not  women  to  have  the  same 
right  of  proposing  marriage  that  men  have  ! 

12.  Is  specialty  farming  preferable  to  di- 
versity for  profit  ; 

IS.  How  may  farm  life  be  made  more  con- 
ducive to  the  health  and  happiness  of  our 
women  ; 

The  speaker  stated  that  these  ques- 
tions were  being  discussed  in  Eastern 
Grange  circles,  some  being  rearranged 
to  adapt  them  to  our  wants  and  a  few 
only  were  devised  here.  Every  person 
in  the  hall  was  presented  with  a  card, 
and  no  sooner  were  the  questions  read 
until  a  buzz  of  enthusiasm  and  approval 
took  possession  of  the  audience. 

The  Lecturer's  theory  was  that  each 
subordinate  Grange  should  be  provided 
with  sufficient  cards  to  go  around,  and 
some  to  spare.  At  the  opening  of  the 
Grange  the  local  lecturer  should  dis- 
tribute them  to  the  members,  and  at 
any  suitable  occasion  any  one  may  call 
out  a  number  and  on  some  one  for  a 
reply.  The  time  at  the  meeting's  dis- 
posal should  be  consulted  and  replies 
should  be  short,  so  as  to  give  all  who 
wish  an  opportunity  to  be  heard.  And, 
again,  one  or  two  questions  may  suffice 
for  the  session.  At  Friday's  meeting 
several  questions  were  touched  on,  but 


the  entire  congregation  got  stuck  on 
No.  11. 

It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  say  that 
no  solution  was  arrived  at;  yet  the 
glow  of  youthful  romance  and  enthu- 
siasm was  visible  all  round,  irrespec- 
tive of  age. 

At  the  close  the  audience  was  given 
the  opportunity  to  return  the  cards  to 
the  lecturer,  but  as  none  came  it  was 
evident  that  he  had  submitted  a  "  tak- 
ing card." 

So  popular  and  interesting  was  the 
meeting  that  a  number  of  applications 
were  offered  to  become  members. 


The  festivities  concluded  with  a  dance 
in  the  evening,  but  the  experience  of 
three  weeks  ago  raised  a  warning  fin- 
ger, and  I  retired  with  Brother  Cor- 
nell Sr.  to  his  comfortable  home  near 
by  for  the  night.  This,  too,  was  one 
of  the  most  successful  affairs  in  the 
history  of  American  River  Grange,  and 
from  all  accounts  the  participants  car- 
ried fond  recollections  home  with  them. 

During  the  afternoon  session  a  very 
important  paper  was  read  and  unani- 
mously adopted  by  a  rising  vote,  de- 
claring the  sense  of  the  congregation 
on  the  controversy  between  the  State 
Miners'  Association,  the  railroad  and 
the  farmers,  wherein  it  is  sought  to 
amend  existiag  laws  so  as  to  place  the 
burden  of  proof  on  those  seeking  homes 
in  the  foothills,  that  no  mineral  exists 
in  the  soil.  The  paper  is  not  at  hand, 
but  will  be  given  when  received.  It 
need  not  be  stated  that  the  sympathy 
of  every  one  present  went  out  to  the 
homeseeker  in  the  foothills. 


I  cannot  close  these  observations 
without  referring  to  the  scenes  along 
the  way  hither  from  Sacramento.  The 
roads  are  in  splendid  condition  and  are 
located  parallel  to  the  railroad,  which 
runs  from  Sacramento  to  Folsom  and 
Placerville,  and  within  sight  of  the 
American  river.  Two  rows  of  poles, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  wagon  road, 
carry  the  electric  wires  from  the  Fol- 
som dam  to  the  city.  The  poles  are 
large  and  stand  only  about  half  the  dis- 
tance apart  as  do  the  telegraph  poles, 
hence  looking  along  the  rows  the  vision 
gets  lost  in  the  forest  of  poles  and 
wires.  Along  these  silent  monuments 
is  carried  unseen  the  grandest  motive 
power  the  world  has  ever  seen  and 
which  some  fine  morning  will  turn 
every  wheel  in  the  city  and  unnum- 
bered thousands  more.  Yet  it  is  a 
mystery,  at  least  to  the  writer,  how 
power  can  be  transmitted  these  twenty- 
two  miles  unseen  and  unheard,  with 
wheels  only  at  the  ends.  From  the  city 
to  Soudan,  fourteen  miles,  and  sev- 
eral miles  beyond,  the  river's  side  is  bor- 
dered for  a  mile  or  more  with  orchards, 
vineyards  and  hop  fields,  all  under  a 
high  state  of  cultivation,  and  being  in 
small  subdivisions  the  residences  are 
numerous  and  handsome,  indicating  a 
large  resident  population  of  thrifty 
farmers.  The  railroad  gives  them  a 
station  every  mile  or  two,  enabling  the 
farmers  to  ship  their  produce  at  the 
end  of  short  hauls.  An  electric  road  is 
contemplated  along  the  poles,  but  as 
yet  does  not  appear.  Forty-three 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  writer 
passed  along  near  the  present  roads, 
having  arrived  overland  in  wagons. 
How  little  did  we  know  of  the  wealth 
hidden  in  that  soil.  The  country  bears 
very  little  resemblance  to  what  it  was 
in  1852.  It  is  amid  such  surroundings 
that  Patrons  of  Husbandry  find  lodg- 
ment and  prosperity. 


The  writer  is  under  lasting  obliga- 
tions to  the  members  of  American 
River  Grange  for  the  opportunity  of 
sharing,  with  other  visitors,  their  un- 
bounded hospitality  and  outspoken 
friendship.     He   hereby   tenders  his 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  helps 
reduce  the  mortgage  and  in 
crease  the  profits  of  the  farm. 
Let  us  send  it  this  week.  Send 
your  address  ;  no  money. 

The  Rural  NVw-Vorltcr, 

40^  Pearl  Street,  New  Vork. 


heartfelt  thanks  to  each  and  all,  and 
especially  to  the  Cornells  for  their  ten- 
der care  of  the  recent  invalid  and  for 
his  carriage  safely  to  the  Capital  City 
Saturday  morning  on  his  way  home. 


Catarrli  Cannot  be  <;ured 

with  LOCAL  APPLICATIONS,  as  they  cannot 
reach  the  seat  of  the  disease.  Catarrh  is  a  blood 
or  c-onstitiitional  disea.sc,  and  in  order  to  cure  it 
you  must  talio  internal  remedies.  HalTs  Catarrh 
Cure  is  talsen  internally,  and  acts  directly  on  the 
blood  and  mucous  surfaces.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure 
is  not  a  quack  medicine.  It  was  prescribed  by  one 
of  the  best  physicians  in  this  country  for  years, 
and  is  a  rcsjular  prescription.  It  is  composed  of 
the  best  tonics  linown.  comhiued  with  the  best 
blood  puriHers.  acting  directly  on  the  mucous  sur- 
faces. The  perfect  combination  of  the  two  Ingre- 
dients is  what  produces  such  wonderful  results  in 
curing  Catarrh.    Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  S,  CHENEY     CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 
Sold  by  Druggists,  price  75c. 


— The  largest  cannon  in  America  is  at  the 
Union  Iron  Works  at  the  Potrero,  awaiting  its 
installation  in  one  of  the  main  turrets  of  the 
battleship  Oregon.  The  Oregon  is  awaiting 
its  turret  armor  and  its  builders  are  awaiting 
about  $.")00,(X)0  of  their  money,  still  in  the 
Government  vaults,  to  be  paid  when  the  Gov- 
ernment finally  accepts  the  vessel,  which  ac- 
ceptance is  indefinitely  delayed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment's fail'iro  to  furnish  m  itorial. 


About  Dehorning. 

Anybody  interested  in  the  dehorning  proc- 
ess will  do  well  to  write  to  the  John  March 
Co.,  72  River  St.,  Chicago,  for  their  pamphlet 
which  is  furnished  free  to  all  who  apply  for  it. 
Their  method  is  simple  and  painle.ss,  and  has 
been  adopted  in  many  large  dairy  herds  all 
over  the  country. 


— Ac«)rding  to  the  Mexican  ficnihl  during 
the  past  three  months  drafts  for  over  two  and 
and  a  half  million  dollars  in  gold  have  passed 
through  the  Wells-Kargo  Express  Company 
with  which  to  purchase  Mexican  dollars  for 
the  Japanese  government. 


"Bkown's  BKONcniAi,  TuocnEs"  relieve 
Throat  Irritations  caused  by  cold  or  use  of  the 
voice.    The  genuine  sold  only  in  boxes. 


— In  the  State  there  are  (>4.M).T:v.t  miles  of 
railroad,  assessed  for  ?4:t,01S,640.  The  amount 
of  State  taxes  is  *2!M,r)TT.(H ;  county  taxes, 
fl'.tO,70K..">S;  total  State  and  countv  taxes, 
?7fS.">,:iS(;.->j. 


Horse  OwnersI  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


A  Site  Sprrdf  and  Positive  Cura 
The  Safest,  Beat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  i  ir  mild  or  Hevcre  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  lili'mishes  from  Ilornes 
and  rattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.   l<iip''S!ilitf  Id  prurluce  acar  nr  hUmiih. 

Every  bottle  soM  is  wnrrttutnl  to  ulve  satisfaction 
Price   $1.50  per  IJottl.\    Sold  l.y  drucKlsts,  or 
eent  by  express.  cliurecH  paltt,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.    j^end  f*<r  flps^riptlve  circulars* 
Tnv.  LAWUK.NCK-Wir.T.I.AMS  CO..  ricvelHnd  0. 


UiSSOI-t'TIUN  OF  COPAKT.NKKSHIP. 

San  Fhancisc  o,  Cal.,  Aug.  31,  1895. 

The  partnership  heretofore  existing  under  the 
Hrm  name  of  \V.  J.  HOUSTON  &  CO.,  and  com- 
posed of  Mattie  P.  Houston  and  Frederick  K. 
Houston  (residing  in  the  city  and  county  of  San 
Francisco,  State  of  California),  doing  business  as 
dealers  in  cigars,  tobacco  and  other  articles,  and 
whose  place  of  business  is  in  said  city  and  county 
of  San  Francisco,  is  hereby  and  this  day  dissolved 
by  the  mutual  consent  of  the  persons  hereinbefore 
mentioned,  and  said  Fredericli  Houston  is  hereby 
authorized  to  act  in  liquidation  of  the  affairs  of 
such  partnership. 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  Mattie  P.  Houston 
and  Frederick  K.  Houston  have  hereunto  set  their 
hands  and  seals  the  dav  and  year  lirst  above  men- 
tioned.      MATTIE  P.  HOUSTON, 

By  F.  K.  Houston,  her  Att  y  in  fact.  ISBAL.1 
FREDERICK  K.  HOUSTON.  [SEAL.] 

Executed  in  presence  of  E.  J.  PRATT. 


J.  A.  ANDERSON, 
INURSERVm/XIN, 

LOOI,  SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTY,  CAL. 

Has  on  hand  of  his  own  growing  a  choice  stock  of 
yearling  and  twi>-year-oid  nursery  trees, 
consisting  of 

French  Prunes,  TraReily  I'runeH. 

Royal,  Klenheini,  .Moorpark,  Freiu  h  and 
Newfastle  ApricotK. 

I.  X.  I...  Nolipariel,  Texas  Prolllii-.  I.aiiqae- 
doc,  I. a  Prima  anil  Ne  I'lus  I'ltra  .Vlnionils. 

Crawfonl.  Salway,  Siix(|ii€-lianna,  .Mulr.  Fos- 
ter and  iitliiT  I'earlies  In  variety. 

.Apples,  Pears,  I'lnniM,  Clierrles,  Neetarlnen, 
el*'.,  etc. 

.\lsi>  Orange  and  I.einnn  Tree*,  .Acariad. 
Texas  rnibrella  Trees.  <irape  Vines  and  Small 
Fruits  in  endless  variety. 

Guaranteed  true  to  label  and  free  from  In.sect 
pests.   For  particulars,  prices,  etc.,  addri'ss 

J.  .\.  .\Nl)FRSO>',  l.oill,  <'al. 


BRANSON 

FAMILY  KNITTING  MACHINE 

ipl.-T.  ,  t  .h.  OM.V  -.t.-'i.cw'.t 

K«iu,u  Kuhi.  r  1..,.!..  ilK- ....rkoi.  The 
HAiiR-  niacliiiic  wc  hare  ftuld  for  tweol.T 
>.iir»  Hi  »«6.  No  txcun  now  for 
huriuir  v.orlhl.-«  tovi.  Ciiipli-ls  with  full 
llli'.-traf  .I  bonk  of  lD»lr„cll"ii«.  Knil-  "t" 
artl.  l.-  ««ntcJ  In  th.-  home  ot  wool  or 
rott.,n,  fjirlorv  i,r  hotue*lniii. 

BIUNSON  KMTTING  MArHINK  TO., 
606  St.  John  Street,  PhlUdelplil*,  •  •• 
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List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey  St  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
SoIicitorB  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOK  WKEK  ENDING  OCTOHEK  1.1,  189.^. 

548,ua.'i.— Stkeet  Car  Brake— H.   T.  Atkinson. 

OaUIaud,  Cal. 
.MH.no— Sash   Fastener— L.    L.    Bettys,  Ber- 

lieley,  Cal. 

•MS.IW).— Sack  FirxiNO  Machine- Bibb  &  Time- 
well,  Spokane,  Wash. 

,548,1183.— Saw  Set— J.  A.  Campbell,  Asotin,  Wash. 

.'>-|8,u.tU.— Furnace  Door— E.  W.  Han-is,  Palisade, 
Nev. 

.147,789.— FelIjY  Expander— C.  Hoffman,  Spokane, 
Wash. 

,i48,aw.— Recoverino  Cyanides.- B.  Hunt,  Wick- 
euburg,  Ariz. 

548,U74.— Trolley  Rope— C.  A.  Lord,  S.  F. 

548,078.— Current  Pump— L.  E.  Miller,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

!>48,(191.— Sawmili,— T.  T.  Rainford,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
548,(ji6.— PULVERi/.iNCi    Mil-I.— F.  N.  Speer,  Los 

Angeles.  Cal. 
,547,971.— Saw    Sharpener— p.    F.  Toppendorff, 

Scotia,  Cal. 

547,8!;3.— Railway— D.  S.  Van  Slyke,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

.548,102.-Safety  Guard  for  Cars— W.  Watkins, 
S.  F. 

.548,1.50.— Ore  Extractor— Williams  &  Phillips, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Note.— Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  patents  fur- 
nished by  Dewey  &  Co.  In  the  shortest  time  possible 
(by  mail  for  telegraphic  order).  American  and 
Foreign  patents  obtained,  and  general  patent  busi- 
ness for  Pacitic  Coast  inventors  transacted  with 
perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in  the 
shortest  possible  time. 


Baker  &  Hamilton. 


Write  for  Catalogue  of  IScnicia  Vehicies. 
Write  for  No.  31  catalog  of  PLOWS,  HARROWS, 
SEEDERS,  CULTIVATORS, 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 

LOS  ANGELES. 


Etc. 

SACRAMENTO. 
NEW  YORK. 


" I N  D  U  RI N  E"  COLD  WATER  PAINTS. 

A  Most  Keniarkable  Material  is  the 
OUTSIDE  IPMDDRIINE. 

It  stands  rain  and  exposure  as  well  as  oil  paint 
and  costs  only  a  fraction  as  much. 

It  is  just  the  thing  for  fences,  outbuildings,  fac- 
tories, etc.,  being  cheap,  durable  and  easily  ap 
plied  by  anyone. 

It  has  no  equal  as  a  light  reflector  for  light- 
shafts  and  com  t-yards  of  large  buildings.  It  is 
supplied  in  a  thick  paste,  to  be  diluted  with  cold 
water.   It  is  made  in  white  and  several  colors. 

■  INSIDE  IINDURIINE 
Is  designed  especially  for  factories,  stables,  and 
general  inside  work,  as  a  substitute  for  white- 
wash, kalsomine  or  oil  paint. 

//  will  not  rub  or  scale,  soften  or  darken  with 
age,  and  works  well  over  old  whitewash.  A  dry 
powder  to  be  mixed  with  cold  water. 

Both  Indurines  are  perfectly  fire  proof. 

Send  for  circular  and  prices  to 

WM.  HUKI>,  MANUFACTURER, 
Mills  Kiiil(lin);,      -       -      San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TREE  -  \A//\SHI. 

Oliv©  Dip. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    \A/.    JPICK.SOIN    <fc  CO. 
Sole  AgeutH.     -      -      No.  286  Market  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 

\A//\INXED. 

AGENTS  to  canvass  for  FUNK  &  WAGNALL'S 
Stan<lar(l  Dictionary  of  the  Knglish 
Language 

In  every  town  on  the  coast.  Liberal  terms.  Large 
sample  pages  free.  Address 

K.  D.  ISRONSON  &  CO., 
1368  Market  Street  San  Francisco. 


OWEN 
ELECTRIC 
BELT 


Trade  Mark— Dr.  A.  Owen 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

The  latest  and  only  scientific  and  practical 
Electric  Belt  made,  for  general  use,  producing 
a  genuine  current  of  Electricity,  for  the  cure 
of  disease,  that  can  be  readily  felt  and  regu- 
lated both  iu  quantity  and  power,  and  applied 
to  any  part  of  the  body .  It  can  be  worn  at  any 
time  during  working  hours  or  sleep,  and 

WILL  POSITIVELY  CURE 

RHErraATISM 

GENEKAIi  DEBILITY 
liAmE  BACK 
jw^wvoiis  niSEASES 

CHRONIC  DISEASES 
AND  FUNCTIONAL 
DERANGEMKNT.S 

WITHOUT  MEDICINE 

Electricity,  properly  applied,  ia  fast  taking 
the  place  of  drugs  for  all  Nervous,  Rheumatic, 
Kidney  and  Urinal  Troubles,  and  will  effect 
cures  in  seemingly  hof>elesa  cases  where  every 
other  known  means  has  failed. 

Any  sluggish,  weak  or  diseased  organ  may 
by  this  means  be  roused  to  healthy  activity 
before  it  is  too  lite. 

Leading  medical  men  use  and  recommend  the 
Owen  Beit  in  their  practice. 

OUR  LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

Contains  fullest  information  regarding  the  cure 
of  acute,  chronic  and  nervous  diseases,  prices, 
and  how  to  order,  in  English,  German,  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  languages,  will  be  mailed,  upon 
application,  to  any  address  for  6  cents  postage. 

The  Owen  Electric  Belt  and  Appliance  Go. 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  ONLY  FACTORY, 

The  Owen  Eleclric  Belt  CIdg.,  201  to  211  State  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
the  Largest  Electric  Belt  Establishment  in  the  Work) 


MeNTIOf, 


lia  PAPER. 


V&Oi=r    O/A  LI  R  rNI  A\  .'H 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL,. 

iNcoupoRATED  April.  ih74 


Capital  Paid  Up  1111.000,000 

Reserve  Fund  and  Undivided  ProUts,  130,000 
UlTldeuds  Paid  to  Stockholders....  832,000 

 OfFlCKKS  

H.  M.  LaRUE  President. 

I.  C.  STEELK   Vlce-Presideni, 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIER.... Cashier  and  Manager. 
C.  H.  MCCORMICK  Secretary 

General  Banking.  Deposits  Received,  Gold  and 
Silver.  Bills  of  Exchange  Bought  and  Sold.  Loans 
on  Wheat  and  Country  Produce  a  Specialty. 

January  1, 1894.       A.  MONTPELLIER,  Manager. 

THE  "SMALLEY" 

FAMILY  OF    ^  __ 

"FEED  SAVERS" 


WAGON  AND  A  A  Al 
PLATFORM  gll/ILtQ 

HOOKER  &  CO  .  16-18  DRUMM  STREET,  S.F. 


Patronize  California  Manufacturers! 


rionarch 


Latest  and  Best ! 


THE  ONLY  GEARED  STEEL  MILL  WITH 


THE  ONLY  STEEL  MILL  WITH  PARTED  BOXES. 
PUMPS,  TANKS  AND  BRASS  GOODS. 


-MANUFACTURED  BY- 


PACIFIC  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 

575  MISSION  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Our  1896  Spray  Pump 

Beats  the  Record. 


nd   for  Our   INevA/  Catalogue. 


If  you  buy  a  "  BEAN"  you  will  have  tlie  best  there  is. 


The  ■ 


BEAN  CYCLONE  NOZZLE."  Bean's  latest,  is  a 
surprise  to  all  the  other  fellows. 


Bean  Spray  Pump  Co. 


LOS  QATOS,  CAL. 


PETITE 
lyAGEN, 


SF»ORTSmEIN   MTTEINTIOIN  I        '  ; 

(Jet  V<iur  <iuiis  at  Headquarters  ! 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  all  kinds  of 

GUNS  AND  HUNTERS'  EQUIPMENTS. 

Catalojjues  will  tell  you  all  about  it. 

GEO.  W.  SHREYE,  739  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Special  and  Important  to  all  Fruit  Growers. 

SF>LEINDOR    F'RUNE  ! 

'out  ui<M*<*e. 

VVc  have  lieeu 
appoiuted  b  y 
Stark  Kros.. 
LouiHiaua.  Mo., 
sole  airentH  for 
the  S  p  1  e  u  d  o  r 
Prune  on  the; 
Paellic  eoast. 
Every  tree  to 
Hold  under 
their  ri'dlster- 
od  trade  uiark. 

.Seud  for  d<;- 
Hcrlpiion  and 
Mpccial  order 
l)lank  at  one(\ 

We  alHo  have 
a  full  atoek  of 
all  the  leadliKf 
a  r  i  e  1 1  p  a  of 


RERKIINS' 

CMS,  GMSOLirNE  OR 

EINGINE. 

Modern,  Economical,  Reliable. 
Leads  all  others  in  few  parts  and 
low  prices.  Adapted  to  every 
purpd^e  where  power  is  required. 

PERKINS  PUMP  AND  ENGINE  CO., 

117  Main  Street  San  FrancUco, 
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Havana  Press  Drill. 


1«  KUNNKK     lO  FKKT 

— AND— 

30  KI  KKKK  . .  1 :«  KEKT 

WKITP;  VOli  HKICKS. 

Will  more  tlian  save  the 
cost  of  itself  in  one 
season. 


Insures  a  Good  Crop 
Whether  it  Rains 
or  Not. 


We  Have  one 
of  ths 

Largest,  Best 

—  ANli  — 

Most  Complete 

Lini's  ol 

Plows, 
Harrows, 

Seeders, 
Planters 

—  AND  — 

Cultivators 

IN  THE  MARKET 

WHITE  FOR  PRICKS 


PACIFIC  SPADER  AND  ROTARY  PLOW. 


»Tsil>le  Hiiil 
.\<ljiiHtalili'. 

l-'niiiie.  Il«>!i\y  ('HHt- 
iiiRH.  llcHxy  KlixIfH. 
Oil  'r«'iii|iiTiMl, 


WfUTE  FOR  PRICES 


The  BuDKs  on  this  harrow 
run  close  tOKelher  and  cut 
up  all    the    ground  over 
XSlti  I     '^IIEBdftyjflWEf^HMSlBI  which  it  passes.    It  can  be 

*>a^\%j;BlfXlB^tkkHk*lniW  reversed   so   as  to  throw 

earth  toward  the  center, 
when  so  desired.  It  can  be 
set  with  sixteen  inches  of 
space  betwci  ii  t;:in^'s  i<m  .  ii ;  i  i  \  a  t  lug  corn  or  cotton.  It  Is  the  most  perfect 
implement  for  cultivating  orchards  or  vineyards  ever  put  on  the  market. 
With  few  exceptions  the  castings  in  this  barrow  are  malleable  iron. 


GARDEN   CITY   CLIPPER  PLOWS. 


Four  Furrow  Gangs, 

$e>o.oo. 

Three  Furrow  Gangs, 

$BO.OO. 

Cash    with  Order. 


TWO-HOKSK  PLOWS. 


 «7.60  KAt'H. 

B  /\  R  G  M  I  IN  S  ! 

Order  Now^This  Price  only  while  Present  Stock  Lasts. 


BRADLEY  THREE  AND  FOUR  FURROW  GANG  PLOW. 


LAND  GAUGE  ANIJ  SHIFTING  CLEVIS  on  all  Gangs  and  KvlraShar.-s    Made  wholly  of  Steel 
and  Malleable  Inm.  (,'ivint.' trreat  streii(,'tli  and  li  t !  le  \iei>;ht. 


CANTON  CLIPPER  GANG  PLOWS,  SINGLE  PLOWS,  HARROWS,  SEEDERS. 


Bioyol 


AGENTS  FOR  THE 
Barnes, 
Union. 

•  Ha 

_  and  yvianhattan. 


."ara  Bicycle^s  ! 


CANTON  CLIPPER  CANR  TWO  FURROW. 


VEHICLES    AND    FARMING    IMPLEMENTS    OF    EVERV    DESCRIPTION.     BICYCLES    IN    (iREAT  VARIETV. 


CANTON  CLIPPER  TRICYCLE  SULKY. 


HOOK.ER  &  CO.,  i6  and  i8  Drumm  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal 


Seeders  of  All  Kinds! 


BU.KEVE  SPRING  TOOTH  HARROW  AND  SEEDER. 


THE  IMPROVED  "  SUPERIOR  "  SHOE  DRILL. 

We  also  carry  the  Hofi  Drill. 


\A/e  also  have  in  stook.  the  F*aoifio,  Cyolone,  Cahoon  and  Gem  Seeders?. 

WRITE    US   FOR   CATALOGUE    AND  PRICES. 

DEERE  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY, 

805    AND    307    MARKET  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


5iNp CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  L.    No.  19. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY.  NOVEHBER  9.  189S. 


TWENTY-FIFTH  YKAK. 

Office,  220  Market  Street. 


The  Fruit  Growers'  Convention. 

As  we  go  to  press  on  Wednesday  the  annual  con- 
vention of  fruit  growers  is  in  active  progress  in  Sac- 
ramento. Early  reports  indicate  that  the  meeting 
will  go  on  record  as  one  of  great  interest  and  impor- 
tance. As  has  been  our  custom  in  the  past,  we 
shall  lay  before  our  readers  the  most  important 
transactions  in  detail  as  fast  as  space  can  be  com- 
manded for  the  purpose.  At  this  time  we  can  but 
allude  in  a  general  way  to  the  significant  features  of 
the  opening  day. 

An  address  of  welcome  was  delivered  by  Governor 
Budd,  in  which  he  expressed  due  appreciation  of  the 
greatness  and  importance  of  the  fruit  interest,  and 
the  desirability  of  fostering  and  promoting  it.  "  Per- 
sonally," continued  the  Governor,  "  I  am,  and  have 
been,  opposed  to  commissions,  and  to  the  expense  of 
commissions  in  matters  of  this  kind,  but  I  believe 
the  State  of  California  should  establish — either  under 
the  guidance  of  some  bureau  or  commission,  if  it  has 
to  be — what  are  known  as  quarantine  officers,  who 
will  see  that  the  pests  from  infected  fruits  are  not 
brought  into  our  territory,  and,  if  brought  here, 
who  will  .say  what  are  the  proper  remedies  for  their 
extermination,  in  order  that  the  fruit  growers  of 
this  State  may  exterminate  the  pests.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  is  the  province  of  our  State  to  tax  the 
people  thereof  for  any  industry  run  by  private  indi- 
viduals if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided.  I  ask  your  body, 
being  better  judges  of  the  situation  than  I  can  be, 
to  discuss  that  proposition,  in  order  that  I  may  have 
the  result  of  your  combined  wisdom  in  presenting 
the  proper  law  before  the  next  Legislature  for  its 
enactment." 

The  annual  address  of  President  EUwood  Cooper 
emphasized  the  points  which  he  has  had  occasion  to 
previously  urge  upon  the  fruit  growers.  He  held 
that  all  sales  and  shipments  of  California  fruit 
should  be  under  one  direction,  and  urged  the  ad- 
herence to  co-operative  methods  for  accomplishing 
this   end,    predicting   that  experience  would  ulti- 


NEW    OFFICE    BUILDING   OP   GOLDEN   GATE    PAKK  COMMISSIONERS. 


mately  make  plain  any  errors  of  plan  and  disclose 
the  means  of  correcting  them.  He  spoke  of  the  im- 
portance of  developing  new  markets  for  our  rapidly 
increasing  products,  and  held  that  this  could  be 
better  done  through  co-operation  than  through  com- 
mission men  and  auction  houses.  He  favored  the 
establishment  of  depots  for  California  products  in  all 
large  markets,  to  be  so  conducted  as  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  business  of  merchants  investing  their 
money  in  our  goods.  He  thought  organization  here 
could  largely  control  retail  prices  East,  which  in 
many  cases  were  so  high  as  to  check  the  sale  of  our 
goods.    He  spoke  of  the  importance  of  honest  pack- 


COLONNADE   AT   SANTA    BAUBARA  MISSION. 


ing  and  related  instances  of  dishonest  packing  and 
their  general  effect  on  the  demand  for  our  goods. 
He  favored  rigid  inspection  by  the  State  of  all  fruit 
products  offered  for  sale;  the  creation  of  a  bureau  of 
commercial  information  under  the  State  Board  of 
Horticulture,  effective  legislation  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  tramp  nuisance,  and  appropriations  for 
the  importation  of  beneficial  insects.  He  strongly 
defended  the  record  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticul- 
ture as  the  originator  of  the  plan  of  systematic 
attacks  upon  injurious  insects  by  means  of  parasites. 
He  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  rent  of  the  rooms  of 
the  Board  was  paid  by  a  private  citizen,  which  he 
did  not  think  creditable  to  the  State.  He  claimed 
lliat  the  work  of  the  Board  had  saved  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  State,  and  he  did  not  think  that  $20,- 
000  out  of  the  total  expenditure  was  too  much  to  ask 
for  its  annual  support. 

After  the  reading  of  his  annual  address  I'resident 
Cooper  appointed  the  following  coiinnittees: 

On  Resolutions — W.  H.  Aiken,  R.  D.  Stephens, 
R.  C.  Kells,  B.  E.  Hutchinson,  P.  J.  Shields. 

On  Legislation — Abbott  Ivinney,   B.   F.  Walton, 

A.  T.  Hatch,  Alfred  Holman,  A.  D.  Pryal. 

On  Transportation — H.  Weinstock,  H.  P.  Stabh'r, 
F.  H.  Buck,  George  D.  Kellogg,  J.  Z.  Anderson,  N. 
Motheral,  D.  T.  Fowler,  N.  P.  Chipman,  C.  J.  lierry, 

B.  P.  Walton. 

An  allusion  to  the  convention's  action  on  hlastern 
fruit  selling  will  be  found  on  another  page. 

The  Old  and  New  Mission  Architecture. 


Our  engravings  show  in  contrast  the  old  mission 
architecture  as  represented  in  the  Santa  Barbara 
mission,  and  the  mission  renaissance  as  re()resented 
in  a  new  building  at  the  Golden  Gate  Park.  This 
new  building  is  especially  notable  as  the  first  struct- 
ure built  of  stone  quarried  witl)in  the  corporate 
limits  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  a  metatnorphosed 
standstone  of  a  bluish  color,  and  is  heavier  and 
stronger  than  granite.  The  building  is  quite  an  ad- 
dition to  the  attractions  of  the  park.  A  suggestion 
of  the  Mission  era  among  the  manifestations  of  mod- 
ern art  in  the  great  pleasure  ground  is  very  appro- 
priate. 
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Shipiiieiits. 


Zanto  There  was  a  full  array  of  horticul- 

tural profe.ssors  and  vine  growers 

Currants.  .  .  . 

Ill  the  Appraisers  Building  two 
days  this  week  before  Referee  ShurtlelT,  to  give  tes- 
timony that  the  Zante  currant  is  a  raisin  and 
should  pay  the  duty  of  a  raisin.  It  .seems  childish  to 
work  such  heavy  intellect  two  days  to  show  what 
every  California  vine  grower  knows  already,  but 
such  seems  to  be  the  density  of  ignorance  of  Eastern 
customs  officials  that  nothing  but  such  long  boring 
can  pierce  it.  When  this  is  disposed  of,  there  is 
nothing  but  a  verbal  tjuibble  left  to  those  who  are 
trying  to  escape  paying  duty  on  this  imported  fruit. 
They  will  try  to  prove  that  Congress  intended  one 
thing  and  did  another.    The  judge  will  decide  that. 

Eastern  '^^^  busiuCSS  of  the 

first  day  of  the  Fruit  Growers' 
Convention,  noted  elsewhere,  was 
evidently  the  declaration  of  the  solidarity  of  the 
growers  on  the  subject  of  open  auction  rooms  and 
conduct  of  auction  sales  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
shipments  of  California  fruits  do  not  conflict  and 
compete  with  each  other.  Of  course,  Mr,  H.  Wein- 
stock  of  Sacramento  led  in  this  measure,  and  his  re- 
port as  chairman  of  a  committee  to  which  the  sub- 
ject of  marketing  was  entrusted  by  last  year's  con- 
vention was  a  notable  one.  Mr.  Weiiistock  stated 
that  the  resolve  of  the  last  convention  and  the  in- 
tent of  the  association  had  not  been  realized  for  the 
reason  that  it  had  not  been  possible  to  reconcile  con- 
flicting Eastern  auction  and  railroad  interests  and 
that  these  had  had  influence  enough  in  California  to 
keep  growers  from  sticking  together,  and  as  a  re- 
sult the  unnecessary  competition  of  California  fruit 
with  itself  had  continued  in  rival  auctions  held  at  the 
same  hour.  The  main  cause  of  the  strife  in  this 
Slate  seemed  to  have  been  a  fight  between  the  Erie 
and  Vanderbilt  lines  into  New  York  and  several  of 
the  railroad  lines  into  Chicago  for  the  business  in 
California  fruit,  all  the  expense  of  which,  as  shown 
by  the  report,  was  borne  by  California  shippers. 
Mr.  VVeinstock  did  not  claim  that  concentration  of 
California  fruit  for  sale  at  one  place  would  insure 
liigh  prices,  but  that  it  would  insure  ail  the  market 
would  give,  while  the  shipment  to  rival  auctions  .sell- 
ing at  the  same  hour  would  result  in  less  than  the 
market  could  be  induced  to  give.  Without  discus- 
sion of  the  past,  Mr.  Weinstock  proposed  for  the  fu- 
ture a  plan  obviating  all  the  ditticulties  which  have 
thus  far  appeared,  as  follows:  In  New  York  the 
shipments  to  be  made  as  desired  over  either  the  Erie 
or  Vanderbilt  lines,  the  fruit  to  be  opened  for  in- 
spection on  the  respective  piers,  which  are  but  a 
short  distance  apart,  and  the  sale  to  take  place  in  a 
room  between  the  two  and  convenient  to  both.  In 


Cows  and 
Alilk. 


Chicago  an  auction-room  to  be  chosen,  into  which  all 
roads  could  deliver  cars.  In  both  cases  all  auction- 
houses  to  be  permitted  to  sell  under  arrangements 
insuring  to  each  house  in  rotation  any  advantages 
which  might  be  obtained  by  selling  at  any  particular 
hour.    All  auctions  to  be  open  and  free  to  all  bidders. 

There  were  several  hours  given  to  the  discussion 
of  Mr.  Weinstock's  report  and  other  matters  per- 
taining to  shipping  fruits.  The  charges  which  have 
been  freely  made  that  secret  rebates  had  been  given 
by  the  rival  Eastern  roads  to  commission  houses 
were  brought  up  and  found  not  to  be  susceptible  of 
proof.  There  was  a  paper  read  from  a  New  York 
firm  of  fruit  shippers  urging  points  divergent  from 
those  of  Mr.  Weinstock,  but  after  full  discussion  by 
the  convention  there  was  found  to  be  but  one  mind 
for  resolutions  consonant  with  Mr.  Weinstock's 
propositions  were  unanimously  carried. 

The  hunting  of  poor  milk  by  In- 
spector Dockery  has  caused  a 
notable  increase  in  the  value  of 
dairy  cows  and  a  rise  in  the  price  of  milk  from  45 
and  50  to  (>()  cents  for  a  three-gallon  can,  and  from 
10  cents  to  15  cents  a  quart.  The  milkmen  claim 
that  cows  are  scarce  just  now  and  it  is  impossible  to 
sell  milk  at  45  and  50  cents  and  make  a  profit.  The 
fact  is  that,  ruling  out  the  water,  there  is  not  enough 
white  liquid  to  go  around.  Cows  are  in  sharp  de- 
mand at  an  advance  in  value  of  about  the  same  per- 
centage as  the  can  of  milk  has  been  raised  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  cow  has  advanced  about  as  many 
dollars  as  the  can  of  milk  has  advanced  cents.  The 
Milkmen's  Association  likes  Dockery  and  the  way  he 
docks  the  adulterators.  The  association  appointed 
R.  G.  Sneath,  C.  W.  Taber  and  .loseph  Eatller  a 
committee  to  go  before  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
and  request  that  Inspector  Dockery  be  appointed  a 
city  official,  and  that  his  salary  be  raised  from  $100 
to  $200  a  month. 

We  have  oil  factories  afloat  in  the 
form  of  whalers  ;  mackerel  manu- 
factories afloat,  setting  out  full  of 
salt  and  returning  full  of  salt  fish  ;  even  apiaries 
afloat,  threading  interior  waterways  with  the  hives 
on  deck  and  the  bees  pasturing  on  the  banks.  Per- 
haps, however,  more  striking  than  any  of  these  is 
the  floating  cannery  which  returned  to  New  York 
harbor  on  Monday  night  of  this  week  after  a  six 
months'  cruise  in  West  Indian  waters.  The  tele- 
graph says  she  came  in  loaded  up  to  her  decks  with 
cans  of  green  turtle  soup,  pompano  and  guava  jelly. 
This  very  curious  cargo  was  all  manufactured  on 
board  the  schooner,  and,  therefore,  is  not  supposed 
to  be  subject  to  duty.  The  schooner  left  New  York 
in  April  last,  fitted  up  as  a  floating  cannery.  A 
chef  was  taken  along  to  overlook  operations,  and  the 
rest  of  the  party  consisted  of  six  expert  canners  and 
the  regular  crew  of  the  vessel.  Along  the  coast  of 
Costa  Rica  the  crew  for  six  months  have  been  en- 
gaged in  capturing  green  turtles  and  converting 
them  into  soup  and  canning  it.  The  meats,  after 
being  boiled  down,  were  also  canned,  and  then  sub- 
jected to  a  high  boiling  under  steam  pressure  to 
make  them  keep.  The  chef  looked  after  this  and 
also  superintended  the  manufacture  of  guava  jellies. 
It  does  not  appear  where  the  guava  jelly  came  from, 
unless  it  is  a  by-product  of  turtle  canning.  If  it  was 
made  from  fruit  gathered  on  foreign  shores,  and  pre- 
sumably in  a  foreign  port,  we  hardly  see  how  it  can 
be  considered  other  than  an  import.  But  the  can- 
ning of  turtle  on  the  high  seas  is  suggestive.  What 
is  to  prevent  the  canning  of  whale,  and,  if  so,  what 
would  become  of  the  canned  beef  industry,  for  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  the  whale  is  a  mammal,  and 
not  a  fish.  The  point  is  commended  to  the  canned 
horse  concerns. 


A  Floating 
Cannery. 


Basalt 


It  seems  that  short- weight  butter 
rolls  is  not  the  only  evil  which  is 
wrongly  charged  upon  the  pro- 
ducer. Even  in  basalt  blocks  there  seems  to  be  a 
similar  issue  forced  upon  the  producer  and  from 
which  he  makes  nothing,  but  rather  loses  much.  The 
basalt- block  t:rop  is  chiefly  harvested  in  the  counties 
north  of  the  bay,  and  it  affords  a  means  of  using 
leisure  time  and  selling  useless  rocks  by  the  ton, 
which  is  a  godsend  to  a  man  whose  ranch  makes  a 
short  yield  of  more  perishable  produce.  Thomas 
Cole  of  Melitta,  Sonoma  county,  preaches  a  sermon 
in  stone,  in  which  he  suggests  an  idea  that  may  be 
of  benefit  to  the  business  of  basalt-block  making, 
the  taxpayers  of  San  Francisco,  and  to  himself  as  a 
maker  of  blocks.  The  sizes  called  for  in  the  adver- 
tisements for  blocks  admit  of  a  great  deal  of  varia- 
tion. Makers  are  compelled  to  keep  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  the  smallest  size  in  order  to  get  the  greatest 
number  possible  to  the  ton.  Now,  if  they  were  ad- 
vertised for  by  the  ton,  when  the  stone  would  work 
best  for  us  we  could  make  them  up  to  the  largest 
size.  Mr.  Cole  is  sure  they  could  cover  more  ground 
for  the  money.  It  often  occurs  that  they  are  com- 
pelled to  reduce  a  piece  of  stone  that  would  make 
one  of  the  largest  size  called  for  to  the  small  size. 
Mr.  Cole  apparently  desires  to  sell  his  basalt  by  the 
ton.  with  as  little  chipping  as  possible.  It  is  a 
great  idea.  No  doubt  owners  of  basalt  ranches  are 
a  unit  on  this  proposition. 


Pith  of  the  Week's  News. 


Ei  GEXE  t'lEi.i),  ix>el  and  journalist,  died  Monday  of  heart 
failure. 

The  goiu  Reserve  in  the  national  treasury  has  fallen  to 
*'.i:i,or'.i,otH).  ■ 

Bill  Nye,  the  humorist,  was  pelted  with  eggs  last  week  by 
a  Delaware  audience  who  didn't  appreeiate  his  jokes  on  farm- 
ing. 

Mils.  Jane  Hamilton,  widow  of  Zeri  Hamilton  and  a  pioneer 
widely  known,  died  at  her  home  iu  Sauta  Clara  Co.  on  the 
1st  inst. 

A  .movement  is  on  foot  to  have  the  national  government  buy 
out  the  toll  roads  leading  into  the  Yosemite  valley  and  make 
them  free. 

It  was  a  great  blow  to  the  Anglomaniac  chappies  of  New 
York  that  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  got  his  wedding  clothes 
of  an  American  tailor. 

Si'AiN  has  equipped  a  new  force  of  35,000  men  for  service 
against  the  Cuban  patriots.  There  has  been  no  fighting  of 
importance  during  the  week. 

The  Standard  Oil  multi-millionaire,  .John  D.  U(x-kofellei', 
has  just  given  *;{,000,(X)0  to  the  Chicago  University,  in  addi- 
tion to  former  gifts  aggregating  $.5,000,000. 

Mgr.  Satolli,  the  apostolic  delegate  to  the  United  Slates, 
been  made  a  cardinal  by  Pope  Leo.  His  eles'atiou  will  not 
affect  the  continuance  of  the  papal  legation  in  this  country. 

On  Nov.  1st  three  miles  of  track  on  the  Valley  road  had 
been  laid.  The  "  slow  work  "  within  the  Stockton  city  limits 
is  all  done  with  and  progress  is  expected  to  be  more  rapid 
from  now  on. 

It  is  said  that  the  expenses  growing  di recti \'  out  of  the 
Vanderbilt  wedding  will  aggregate  ?iI0O,0OO.  Good  for  New 
York  tradesmen,  but  bad  in  its  example  of  ostentation  and 
extravagance ! 

L,T.  Yorxo  of  the  Navy  struck  Senator  Blackburn  a  blow  on 
the  nose  in  a  Washinf^n  hotel  last  week  in  resentment  of  a 
personal  remark  by  the  latter.  Uoth  are  Kentuckians,  and 
there  is  talk  of  a  duel. 

Miss  Flaoelek,  daughter  of  General  Flageler  of  the  arnij', 
who  shot  and  killed  a  little  negro  boy  some  weeks  ago  at 
Washington,  while  the  latter  was  stealing  fruit  from  the  fam- 
ily garden,  has  been  indicted  for  manslaughter. 

It  is  asserted  that  Chris  Buckley,  the  blind  "boss''of  un- 
savory memory,  has  captured  the  local  Demtx-ratic  machine  in 
San  Francisco.  If  he  has,  there  will  probably  be  some  hard 
protesting  on  the  part  of  the  better  eleineuls  of  the  party. 

Mh.  Clai  s  Si'Keckei.s,  president  of  the  Valley  Kailroad  Co., 
has  returned  from  a  trip  of  rest  and  pleasure  in  Europe  in  line 
health  and  spirits.  His  enthusiasm  for  the  competing  road  is 
in  no  wise  lessened,  and  he  prop<jses,  he  .says,  to  largely  do- 
nate his  personal  energies  to  it. 

TuE  management  of  the  Valley  Hoad  has  invited  bids  for 
the  construction  of  a  Heet  of  steamers  to  ply  between  this  city 
and  their  terminus  at  Stockton.  There  is  a  general  impres- 
sion that  it  is  a  bluff  designed  to  bring  one  or  the  other  ol  the 
old  steamboat  lines  to  sell  out  on  easy  terms. 

A  FiLLiiti  sTEKiN<i  E.M'EuiTioN  from  the  United  States  with 
400,000  cartridges,  500  Winchester  rifles,  'ZM  machetes  and 
ten  cases  of  provisions  and  medicines,  made  a  successful  land- 
ing in  Cuba  last  week.  It  is  said  that  a  further  large  supply 
of  arms  has  been  bought  in  this  country  for  the  patriots. 

Jack  Demi-sev,  the  prize  lighter,  died  at  Portland,  Or.,  on 
the  1st  inst.  from  consumption.  It  is  a  very  notable  fact  that 
consumption  often  comes  as  the  end  of  persons  of  excessive 
athletic  training.  Nature's  method  of  keeping  a  man  in 
"  condition  "—the  earning  of  daily  bread  by  daily  labor— is 
hard  to  beat. 

The  effort  to  secure  the  liepublican  national  convention  for 
San  Francisco  goes  on  with  energy.  Up  to  Tuesday  of  this 
week  a  fund  (expected  to  be  greatly  enlarged i  of  *74,5-'0  had 
been  subscribed.  A  mass  meeting  held  on  Monday  afternoon 
was  largely  attended  and  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a 
series  of  committees,  under  instructions  to  push  the  details  of 
the  movement. 

A  sTKiKE  of  train  hands  on  the  Great  Northern  railroad,  af- 
fecting upwards  of  ".iOOO  miles  of  road  between  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
and  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  just  begun.  The  engineers  and  lire- 
men  are  not  involved,  'i'lie  American  Railway  Union,  under 
whose  auspices  the  great  strike  of  last  year  was  made,  are 
managing  this  new  strike,  but  as  yet  no  public  statement  of 
grievances  has  been  made. 

And  now  it  is  said  that  the  Vanderbilts  have  only  promised 
live  millions  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  instead  of  the  thir- 
teen hrst  reported.  And  it  is  further  said— we  suppose  to 
give  the  marriage  a  shade  of  sentiment — that  the  Duke  took 
the  American  with  live  millions  when  he  might  have  had  a 
certain  English  brewer  s  daughter  with  *'.J0,0OO,CKXJ.  The 
romance  of  such  a  choice  is  really  touching. 

Last  Tibsdav's  elections  in  fourteen  States  resulted 
mostly  iu  Kepublican  success:  New  Jersey  elected  a  Kepub- 
licaii  Governor  for  the  first  time  in  thirty  years;  Maryland 
also  elected  Kepublican  officers.  The  Southern  States  which 
held  elections  that  day  gave  customary  Democratic  majori- 
ties, except  Kentucky,  which  is  in  doubt.  Utah  adopted  its 
Stale  Constitution  antl  is  now  a  State  of  the  American  Union. 

TuE  Durrani  case  was  submitted  to  the  jury  on  Friday  of 
last  week,  which,  within  twenty  minutes,  returned  a  verdict 
of  guilty,  involving  the  death  penalty.  The  verdict  is  uni- 
versally commended  as  a  righteous  one,  and  the  promptness 
with  which  it  was  given  rcUects  credit  upon  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  California.  Durrani  will  be  sentenced  on 
the  Slh.  The  usual  attempts  to  defeat  the  execution  by  ap- 
peal to  the  Supreme  Court  will  be  made,  but  the  opinion 
among  lawyers  is  general  that  they  will  not  succeed.  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Barnes,  who  greatly  distinguished  himself  in 
the  conduct  of  the  prosecution,  and  especially  in  his  address 
to  the  jury,  has  announced  his  intention  of  jjroceeding 
promptly  with  the  trial  of  Durrani  for  the  second  murder- 
that  of  Minnie  Williams— and  gives  as  his  rea.son  that  the  ap- 
peal proceedings  in  the  first  case  may  be  successful  or  so  long 
pi"otracted  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  hold  the  witnesses  in  the 
-second  case.  It  would  seem  to  the  Ki  kal,  however,  that  this 
is  a  strained  position.  To  proceed  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  verdict  just  declared  is  to  be  overthrown  is  to  discredit 
the  verdict  itself  and  the  court  in  which  it  was  rendered. 
The  logic  of  it  is  that,  since  in  the  end  the  Supreme  Court  is 
to  decide,  there  is  no  need  of  any  other  count.  If  the  verdict 
of  a  Superior  Court  is  of  mere  detail  significance,  why  not 
abolish  that  court  and  depend  solely  upon  the  Supreme  Court; 
There  are,  under  all  the  circumstances,  many  sound  objec- 
tions to  trying  the  Williams  case.  The  cost  of  it  is  one  thing; 
but  vastly  more  important  is  its  corrupting  infiuence  upon  the 
public.  It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  have  the  newspapers  from 
day  to  day  and  week  to  week  filled  with  the  unclean  and 
tragic  testimony  as  it  must  be  recited  in  the  courtroom.  If 
possible,  the  public  should  be  spared  this  Hood  of  exciting  and 
corrupting  reading  which  it  is  impossible  to  keep  out  of  the 
hands  of  children  and  others  to  whom  it  would  be  an  infinite 
mischief.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Barnes  will  think  better 
of  his  determination  and  postpone  the  trial  of  the  Williams 
case  until  it  shall  be  determined  whether  or  not  it  shall  be 
necessary. 


November  9,  1895. 
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The  Beet  Sugar  Industry. 

Obsprvations  of  a  Coiiiniittee  of  Solano  County  Farmers  in 
the  Alvara<lo  an<l  Watsonville  Districts. 

Readers  of  the  Rural  Press  are  already  informed 
respectinf^  the  movement  on  foot  among  the  farmers 
about  Dixon,  in  Solano  county,  to  substitute  new 
forms  of  production  for  the  single-crop  farming 
which  has  been  found  there,  as  elsewhere,  no  longer 
profitable.  Last  week  we  noted  the  return  of  a 
committee  sent  to  investigate  the  sugar  beet  indus- 
try at  Alvarado  and  Watsonville;  and  we  give  this 
week  the  report  of  that  committee  as  it  is  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  those  who  sent  them.  It  is  a  document  re- 
markable in  its  reflection  of  close  and  practical  ob- 
servation, and  not  less  so  in  the  completeness  and 
clearness  of  its  expression.  The  committee  has 
done  its  work  with  exceeding  care  and  is  entitled  to 
thanks — not  from  the  Dixon  community  alone,  but 
as  well  of  farmers  throughout  the  State — for  a  re- 
port which  is  likely  to  be  historic  in  its  relations  to 
the  rural  industry  of  California. 

The  Rural  is  indebted  for  an  early  copy  of  the 
report — which  it  is  thus  able  to  print  concurrently 
with  its  publication  at  Dixon — to  the  courtesy  of 
Mr.  A.  L.  Henry,  secretary  of  the  committee  and 
editor  of  the  Dixon  Tn'hiuic. 

For  several  years  past  the  price  of  wheat  and  bar- 
ley has  decreased  each  succeeding  season  until  it  is 
now  lower  than  the  cost  of  production  on  all  high- 
priced  lands.  The  opening  of  the  vast  wheat- 
growing  sections  of  Argentine  and  India,  with  their 
cheap  lands,  cheaper  labor  and  improved  shipping 
facilities,  has  made  it  practically  impossible  for  our 
farmers  to  compete  successfully  in  the  markets  of 
the  world,  and  a  change  in  the  methods  of  farming  is 
made  imperative.  The  farmers  of  northern  Solano 
have  become  aroused  to  the  necessity  of  action,  and, 
with  a  view  of  discussing  the  situation  and  its  reme- 
dies, a  committee  consisting  of  James  Millar,  H.  A. 
Ross  and  Henry  Goodwin  issued  a  call  for  a  farmers' 
mass  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  Dixon  opera  house  on 
Saturday,  October  12th.  The  meeting  was  well  at- 
tended and  the  greatest  of  interest  was  manifested 
by  all  present,  bearing  testimony  to  the  fact  that  a 
condition  and  not  a  theory  confronted  the  farming 
community.  A  number  of  impromptu  speeches  were 
made,  the  burden  of  which  was  that  diversification 
of  crops  was  the  only  salvation  of  that  portion  of 
the  community  which  was  not  already  devoted  to 
fruit,  and  as  much  of  the  land  was  cither  not 
adapted  to  fruit  culture  or  it  could  not  be  planted  so 
that  the  fruit  could  mature  in  time  to  relieve  the 
stress,  a  crop  or  crops  was  necessary  which  could  be 
brought  into  bearing  at  once  and  pay  a  reasonable 
profit.  Various  crops  were  discussed  and  those 
most  seriously  considered  and  which  promised  the 
best  results  for  the  high  and  low  lands,  respectively, 
were  sugar  beets  and  flax.  As  very  little  was  known 
about  the  cultivation  of  the  former,  especially,  it  was 
decided  to  send  a  committee  to  Alvarado  and  Wat- 
sonville, the  greatest  beet  growing  sections  of  north- 
ern California,  with  instruction  to  ascertain  as  much 
as  possible  about  the  cultivation  of  the  beet  and  its 
adaptability  to  our  soil  and  climate.  The  committee 
selected  consisted  of  R.  J.  Currey,  C.  C.  Agee,  Judge 
John  Currey  and  A.  L.  Henry,  and  they  were  given 
power  to  add  to  their  number. 

Tht'  Al riir(t(hi  District. — On  account  of  the  illness  of 
Judge  Currey,  Jas.  Millar  was  added  to  the  com- 
mittee and  a  start  was  made  on  Thursday,  the  24th 
ult.    Alvarado,  a  town  on  the  narrow-gauge  road 
about  twenty  miles  from  Oakland,  and  the  location 
of  the  Alameda  Sugar  Company's  Works,  was  the 
first  place  visited.    We  were  fortunate  to  find  in 
the  proprietor  of  the  local  hotel,  F.  B.  Granger,  the 
pioneer  beet  grower  of  the  State.    To  Mr.  Granger 
and  his  son  the  committee  is  indebted  for  much  valu- 
able  information.     Nine  or   ten   years   ago  Mr. 
Granger  was  engaged  in  raising  chicory  for  a  com- 
pany in  which  Claus  Spreckels  was  interested.  The 
business  was  not  lucrative,  and  Mr.  Spreckels,  who 
was  then  as  now  largely  interested  in  the  sugar  busi- 
ness, suggested  that  he  try  the  experinKuit  of  rais- 
ing sugar  beets,  as  the  soil  was  very  similar  to  that 
to  be  found  in  the  beet  belt  of  Germany.    The  beets 
grew  fairly  well  and  a  sufficient  number  of  farmers 
were  induced  to  go  into  the  business  to  warrant  the 
erection  of  a  factory.    For  several  years  both  the 
yield  and  percentage  of  sugar  were  very  low  on  ac- 
count of  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  how  the  beets  should 
be  cultivated,  and  the  factory,  although  an  ex- 
pensive alTair,  was  of  crude  construction  as  com- 
l)ared  with  the  present  institution.    A  great  deal  of 
money  was  lost  by  the  stockholders  before  the  beets 
had  reached  their  proper  degree  of  development  in 
saccharine  matter  and  improved  machinery  had  been 
devised  by  which  a  paying  amount  of  sugar  could  be 
extracted.    Within  tiie  past  four  or  five  years,  how- 
ever, both  the  factory  and  the  surrounding  district 
have  been  highly  prosperous.    The  farmers  are  con- 
tented, the  factory  owners  are  receiving  a  good  re- 
turn on  their  investment  and  the  best  of  feeling  pre- 
vails between  the  two. 
The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Alvarado  is  a  fine 


fruit  and  vegetable  district.  Apples,  strawberries, 
blackberries,  tomatoes,  rhubarb,  potatoes,  etc.,  at- 
tain to  rare  perfection  and  flavor,  yet  we  heard  much 
complaint  from  the  farmers  in  regard  to  low  prices 
of  these  commodities,  and  from  careful  inquiry  we 
concluded  that  beets,  while  not  reafizing  the  fabulous 
profits  derived  from  fruit  and  vegetables  in  time  of 
scarcity  elsewhere,  was  the  crop  on  which  the 
farmers  placed  their  main  reliance.  Enabled  to 
make  his  contracts  a  year  in  advance  at  a  practically 
uniform  price,  the  grower  is  relieved  from  the  anx- 
iety attending  a  constantly  fluctuating  market  and 
pursues  his  farming  operations  with  the  confidence 
of  a  sure  crop,  as  by  the  methods  of  growing  beets 
now  in  vogue  a  failure  is  impossible,  and  with  the 
realization  that  ho  will  receive  his  money  as  soon  as 
the  crop  is  delivered.  With  reasonable  care  there 
need  be  no  loss  in  harvesting  and  there  is  no  danger 
of  his  product  rotting  in  the  ground.  The  price  is 
practically  established,  varying  but  little  from  year 
to  year  and  it  allows  a  fair  and  certain  profit. 

The  Soil. — The  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  Alvarado 
varies  greatly.    It  ranges  from  the  light  sandy  loam 
subject  to  annual  overflow  to  bla'ck  adobe  on  the 
highest  land.    There  is,  however,  a  middle  ground  of 
alluvial  soil  with  a  considerable  admixture  of  sand, 
which  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  what  is  called 
in  northern  Solano,  Dixon  ridge  land.  On  the  lowest 
lands  the  quantity  of  beets  is  perhaps  greater  than 
on  the  higher  lands  alluded  to  above,  but  on  the  lat- 
ter the  beets  have  a  greater  degree  of  saccharine 
matter.  The  product  of  beets  varies  greatly.  There 
are  numerous  instances  of  a  yield  of  twenty-five  tons 
and  over,  but  the  average  yield  is  about  fourteen 
tons  on  the  higher  lands  and  fifteen  to  sixteen  tons 
on  the  lower  lands.  The  percentage  of  sugar  runs  in 
an  inverse  ratio,  being  about  fourteen  per  cent  for 
beets  grown  on  the  higher  lands  and  thirteen  per 
cent  for  beets  grown  on  the  lower  lands.  Many 
beets  are  brought  to  the  mill,  in  which  the  polariza- 
tion runs  as  low  as  eight  or  ten  per  cent,  but  they 
are  hardly  profitable.     It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that 
as  the  farmer  becomes  more  skillful  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  crop,  both  its  yield  and  saccharine  aver- 
age increase  steadily  until  they  reach  the  maximum. 
There  is  thus  every  encouragement  for  scientific 
farming,  and  we  noticed  very  little  of  the  slipshod 
methods  in  the  beet  district  which  are  only  too  often 
the  rule  in  grain-raising  communities.    Close  atten- 
tion is  paid  not  only  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
but  to  its  preservation.    Subsoiling,  manuring  and 
rotation  of  crops  are  there  reduced  to  a  science, 
while,  as  yet,  with  us  they  are  comparatively  un- 
known. Beets  require  the  most  thorough  cultivation 
of  which  the  land  is  capable.    The  earth  must  be 
mellow  and  moist  the  whole  season  through,  and  be 
absolutely  free  from  weeds.    After  the  crop  is  re- 
moved, the  tops  of  the  beets,  which  are  cut  off,  are 
left  on  the  ground  for  manure,  and  the  most  careful 
farmers  further  add  to  the  soil  by  a  compost  com- 
posed of  bone  dust  and  guano.    Rotation  of  crops  is 
a  necessity,  although  there   are   many  instances 
where  successive  crops  of  beets  have  been  raised 
from  the  same  land.      At  Alvarado  a  crop  of  barley 
always  follows  a  crop  of  beets.  At  Watsonville  there 
is  a  still  greater  variety.    The  order  there  is  a  crop 
of  potatoes,  a  crop  of  beets  and  a  crop  of  barley.  In 
this  way,  the  soil  is  not  allowed  to  deteriorate  in  the 
least.    Some  authorities  claim  that  beets  do  not  ex- 
haust the  soil,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  a  crop  can  be 
grown  on  the  same  soil  year  after  year  without  ap- 
preciable loss. 

Two  varieties  of  beets  are  grown,  one  white  and 
the  other  reddish  in  hue.  The  former  grows  best  on 
the  higher  lands  and  the  latter  on  overflowed  lands. 
There  is  no  apparent  difference  in  the  sugar-bearing 
qualities. 

P/diitiiH/  11)1(1  Cultivation. — In  planting,  the  ground 
is  plowed  thoroughly  to  a  depth  of  12  inches,  then  re- 
plowed  and  pulverized.  The  seed  is  planted  with  a 
special  drill,  with  forced  feed,  in  rows  from  18  to  20 
inches  apart,  which  allows  for  horse  cultivating. 
Planting  is  done  after  the  heavy  winter  rains,  but 
the  exact  time  varies  with  the  season  and  soil  condi- 
tions, extending  from  March  to  June.  The  seed  is 
imported  from  Germany  and  is  selected  with  the 
greatest  care.  It  is  furnished  by  the  various  facto- 
ries and  costs  about  $1  an  acre. 

When  the  beets  are  well  above  ground  they  are 
thinned  until  about  (!  inches  apart.  This  insures  a 
beet  which  is  not  too  large.  The  factories  will  not 
receive  beets  weighing  more  than  5  pounds,  and  pre- 
fer those  weighing  1  or  2  pounds.  The  beets  are 
cultivated  accor  ding  to  the  condition  of  the  soil  and 
the  growth  of  the  weeds.  The  beets  are  ready  for 
the  harvest  when  the  lower  leaves  begin  to  turn. 
This  will  be  in  July  or  August  on  the  higher  lands 
and  later  on  the  low  lands.  The  beets  are  j)lowed 
out  with  a  single  plow  of  special  construction,  drawn 
by  three  horses.  They  are  then  topped  by  cutting 
oft'  the  green  tops  and  that  ])ortion  of  the  beet  ex- 
tending above  ground.  There  is  no  sugar  in  this 
portion  and  it  is  imperative  that  it  shall  be  removed. 
The  beets  are  thrown  into  heaps  in  the  field,  whence 
they  are  hauled  to  the  factory  and  weighed.  The 
grower  is  allowed  the  net  weight,  less  a  slight  reduc- 
tion on  account  of  dirt  and  sun-burned  tops.  They 
are  then  piled  into  huge  bins,  and  the  farmer's  con- 
I  tract  is  fulfilled. 


The  />rc/o)7/.— Through  the  courtesy  of  the  super- 
intendent, J.  W.  Atkinson,  we  were  permitted  to  in- 
spect the  beet  factory,  which  is  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Alameda  Sugar  Co.    The  factory  is  the  pio- 
neer in  the  sugar-manufacturing  business,  having 
been  established  about  ten  years.    The  factory  is 
considerably  smaller  than  those  at  Watsonville  and 
Chino,  but  it  has  been  remodeled  in  the  past  few 
years  and  is  now  a  very  completi;  mill,  admirably 
managed,  and  is  turning  out  a  high  grade  of  sugar. 
This  is  the  only  factory  in  the  Stat(>  producing  the 
white  sugar  of  commerce  from  the  beet,  under  the 
same  roof.    The  mill  consumes  about  350  tons  of 
beets  a  day,  and  produces  from  thirty-five  to  forty 
tons  of  sugar  in  the  same  time.    The  process  of  ex- 
tracting the  sugar  is  very  complicated.    A  full  de- 
scri]jtion  of  it  would  doubtless  be  of  interest  but  is 
scarcely  within  the  province  of  this  report,  and  we 
are  compelled  to  reserve  it  until  some  future  occa- 
sion.   The  original  machinery  was  of  German  manu- 
facture, but  much  of  it  has  been  replaced  with  Amer- 
ican machinery  which  is  lighter  and  does  better  work, 
with  less  cost  for  labor.    The  total  cost  of  this  fac- 
tory was  $500,000,  but  Superintendent  Atkinson  in- 
formed us  that  a  factory  could  now  be  built  for  the 
same  money,  which  would  have  a  much  larger  capa- 
city.   A  good  supply  of  water  is  essential  to  a  sugar 
factory,  and  is  mainly  derived  from  artesian  wells, 
altViough  the  factories  are  generally  located  near  a 
stream,  the  water  of  which  is  utilized  to  a  consider- 
able extent.    Lime  is  another  important  item,  about 
fifteen  tons  a  day  being  consumed  at  Alvarado,  and 
it  is  derived  from  limestone  quarried  in  Santa  Cruz 
county,  being  burned  in  kilns  at  the  factory.  The 
fuel  used  is  Welsh  coal,  burned  with  a  forced  draft, 
and  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  tons  are  used  daily. 
E.  C.  Burr,  the  manager,  was  at  the  factory  on  the 
occasion  of  our  visit  and  he  gave  us  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  information  concerning  beet  culture.  He 
informed  us  that  the  tidy  sum  of  $1400  a  day  was 
being  disbursed  during  the  season— September  1st 
to  December  15th  — to  the  farmers,  besides  the  wages 
paid  to  the  125  hands  employed  in  and  about  the  fac- 
tory.   He  further  said  that  he  believed  the  farming 
community  to  be  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition, 
due  mainly  to  the  growing  of  sugar  beets. 

When  the  factory  was  first  opened  the  company 
was  compelled  to  advance  the  money  necessary  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  growing.  Now  the  farmers  were 
entirely  independent  of  the  company  in  this  respect, 
although  they  were  still  making  advances  to  a  num- 
ber of  farmers  who  have  lately  embarked  in  the  busi- 
ness.   A  great  many  of  the  farmers  in  the  neigh- 
borhood are  Portuguese.    Mr.  Burr  explained  the 
reason  for  this  from  the  fact  that  beet  growing,  like 
gardening,    is    laborious   work   and   is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  Portuguese,  who  are  a  thrifty  class 
and   secure  the  best   results  from  the  land.  The 
American  farmers  could  do  the  work  as  well,  but  as 
they  owned  the  land  they  found  it  more  profitable  to 
rent  it  on  shares  or  for  cash,  securing  from  $10  to 
$20  an  acre  in  this  way.    There  are,  however,  many 
of  the  pioneer  residents  of  the  nt'ighborhood  who 
have  been  actively  engaged  in  raising  beets  for  four 
or  five  years  past,  and  their  prosperity  is  apparent 
in  fine  residences  and  handsome   efpiipages.  The 
value  of  the  land  ranges  from  $250  to  $350  an  acre. 
While  proximity  to  San  Francisco  and  its  value  as 
fruit  land  have  something  to  do  in  sotting  the  price, 
it  is  evident  that  the  beet  culture  is  tlie  main  con- 
sideration, as  there  has  been  no  depreciation  what- 
ever during  the  financial  depression,  while  sections 
nearer  the  city  and  equally  good  fruit  districts  have 
suffered  greatly  in  the  same  time.    Mr.  Burr  ad- 
mitted that  he  was  not  familiar  with  the  northern 
Solano  section,  but  said  that  there  were  thousands 
of  acres  of  good  beet  land  in  th(>  Sacramento  valley, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  they  could  be  gr-own  success- 
fully in  this  section.    He  thought  the  plan  of  experi- 
mentation proposed  was  a  good  one  and  offered  to 
make  any  tests  required  and  give  the  farmers  the 
benefit  of  the   prevailing  price,  less   the  freight 
charges.    He  also  tendered  the  use  of  a  drill  for 
planting.    As  might  be  expected,  he  could  give  us 
no  encouragement  in  the  matter  of  establishing  a 
factory,  but  he  believed  if   we  demonstrated  our 
ability  to  raise  good  beets,  and  could  secure  a  large 
enough    territory  in    the    neighborhood  which  was 
adapted  to  their  culture,  capitalists  could  be  induced 
to  erect   the   necessary  works.    Several  thousand 
acres  of  beets  are  re()uired  to  run  an  ordinary-sized 
factory,  and  only  one-half,  or  less,  of  the  area  can 
be  utilized  each  year. 

Sugar  Hrrtx  at  Wiilxou ri//i\ — Watsonville,  our  next 
point  of  investigation,  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the 
Pajaro  valley.  In  i)oiiit  of  fertility  this  little  valley 
stands  without  a  i)eer  on  the  Pacific  coast.  For 
many  years  it  was  devoted  mainly  to  grain  raising. 
Its  wonderful  capabilities  for  fruit  and  vegetable 
growing  became  known,  however,  and  it  began  to 
make  more  substantial  ])rogress.  This  was  acceler- 
ated when  beet  culture  l>egun  and  the  valley  was 
made  the  seat  of  one  of  the  largest  sugar  factories 
in  the  world.  The  farmers  seem,  with  the  few  ex- 
cerptions to  be  found  in  every  community,  a  highly 
prosperous  and  contented  people.  This  prosperity 
is  reflected  in  the  principal  town  of  the  valley,  Wat- 
sonville. Business  is  brisk  in  every  line,  money  is 
I  plentiful,  long  credit  is  unknown,  and,  in  fact,  every 
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test  that  can  be  applied  shows  the  town  to  be  in  a 
hisjhly  prosperous  condition.  With  commercial 
travelers,  Watsonville  ranks  with  Redding,  as  the 
two  best  towns  in  the  State.  Close  inquiry  as  to  the 
reasons  of  this  prosperity  during  the  depression 
which  hangs  like  a  blight  over  the  agricultural  sec- 
tions of  California  elicited  the  explanation  that  fruit 
and  sugar  beets  are  the  main  reasons  for  good  times. 
As  the  prices  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  are  unusually  low 
this  year,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  beets  have  been  the 
greatest  factor.  It  is  not  that  phenomenal  profits 
are  yielded,  but  it  is  certainty  of  a  fair  crop  and  a 
living  price  that  makes  the  good  times.  The  im- 
mense factory  with  its  hundreds  of  hands,  paid  every 
fortnight,  scatters  a  great  deal  of  money  through 
the  community,  and  the  distance  from  the  large 
cities  makes  it  imperative  that  most  of  it  be  spent 
at  home. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  money  put  in  cir- 
culation by  this  means,  we  have  only  to  give  the 
amount  of  money  paid  out  by  the  Western  Beet 
Sugar  Co.  in  1894.  To  growers  alone  the  sum  of 
$G50,000  was  disbursed,  for  wages  of  operatives, 
clerks,  etc.,  $150,000  was  paid,  and  the  supplies, 
such  as  wood,  limestone,  etc.,  secured  mainly  in  the 
valley,  cost  between  $100,000  and  $150,000. 

The  committee  had  letters  of  inti'oduction  to 
Superintendent  Waters  of  the  Western  Beet  Sugar 
Co.,  but  unfortunately  he  was  called  away,  and  an 
op]iortunity  to  secure  the  views  of  one  of  the  best 
informed  men  in  the  business  was  missed.  After  an 
inspection  of  the  extensive  works  we  sought  the 
bookkeeper  of  the  company,  Mr.  Morse,  from  whom 
we  learned  a  great  deal  of  practical  information  con- 
cerning the  cultivation  of  the  beets  and  the  sugar 
busii.ess  generally. 

The  Watsonville  factory  is  now  in  its  eighth  year. 
It  began  with  2000  acres  of  beets,  but  the  acreage 
has  steadily  increased  until  there  are  this  year  in 
Pajaro  and  Salinas  11,000  acres  devoted  to  beets. 
This  amount  will  be  further  increased  this  year  to 
12.000  acres.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Watsonville 
there  are  between  seventy  and  eighty  farmers  en- 
gaged in  the  business,  most  of  whom  own  their  own 
land.  There  are  no  absentee  landlords,  but  the 
farmers  who  have  too  much  land  to  farm  themselves 
rent  their  surplus.  This  is  a  desirable  feature  lack- 
ing in  most  sections  of  the  State.  Beet  land  rents 
variously.  Some  farmers  receive  a  stipulated  cash 
rental,  varying  from  $10  to  $25  an  acre,  and  others 
receive  a  third  or  two-fifths  of  the  crop  delivered  at 
the  factory  bins.  Cash  rent  is  paid  in  two  pay- 
ments, half  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  and  the 
remainder  when  the  crop  is  delivered.  At  Watsonville 
the  farmers  have  had  the  same  experience  as  else- 
where. In  1888,  the  first  year  that  beets  were  generally 
grown,  they  found  it  impossible  to  grow  an  average 
of  over  8  tons  to  the  acre,  but  by  improved  methods 
of  cultivation  the  average  has  been  raised  until  last 
year  it  was  14  tons  to  the  acre.  The  same  thing  was 
true  in  regard  to  percentage  of  sugar.  The  ideal 
way  of  raising  beets  is  to  cultivate  them  with  a  view 
of  selling  them  by  the  polarization  test,  but,  strange 
to  say,  the  beet  growers,  except  at  Chino,  prefer  to 
sell  their  products  at  the  resrular  rate  per  ton.  Out 
of  oOO  contracts  made  at  Watsonville  last  year  not 
one  was  made  on  this  basis. 

Thi'  Cdiitract. — Contracts  are  made  for  a  certain 
number  of  acres  under  certain  conditions.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  sample  of  the  contract  generally  re- 
quired: 

This  agreement,  made  and  entered  into  between  the  We.st- 
ern  Beet  Sugrar  Co.,  a  corporation  duly  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  California,  parties  of  the  lirst  part,  and 
.lobn  Doe  of  Santa  Cruz  county.  State  of  California,  party  of 
the  second  part, 

Witnesseth,  That  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  covenants 
hereinafter  contained  on  the  part  of  the  parties  of  the  first 
part,  that  the  party  of  the  second  part  shall  and  will  plant, 
cultivate,  harvest  and  deliver  to  said  parties  of  the  first 
part,  at  their  sugar  works  at  Watsonville,  Santa  Cruz  county, 
California,  during  the  current  planting  and  harvesting  season 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six  (A.  D.  isiwil,  sugar  beets 
of  the  seed  to  be  furnished  for  that  purpose  bv  said  parties  of 
the  first  part,  to  the  extent  of  fifty  acres  of  land  in  Santa 
Cruz  county :  the  particular  tract  to  be  so  cultivated  being 
now  selected  and  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  thereto. 

The  parties  of  the  first  part  tierebv  agree  to  furnish  the 
neces.sary  beet  seed  at  ten  (10)  cents  per  pound,  which  alone 
shall  be  employed  in  raising  said  crop;  the  cost  of  said  seed 
and  any  advances  made  by  the  parties  of  the  first  part  on  ac- 
count of  beets  raised  under  this  contract  to  be  deducted  from 
the  price  of  the  beets  first  delivered  under  this  contract,  un- 
til the  parties  of  the  first  part  shall  be  reimbursed. 

It  is  also  agreed  that  if,  upon  once  sowing,  the  beets  upon 
the  above-mentioued  tract  of  land  or  upon  anv  part  of  it  do 
not  come  up  evenly  and  regularly  and  to  the"  satisfaction  of 
the  agent  of  the  party  of  the  first  part,  the  narty  of  the  second 
part  shall  cultivate  up  the  land  or  any  part  of  it  upon  which 
the  beets  do  not  satisfy  the  said  agent,  and  this  contract 
shall  then  bo  void  so  far  as  such  land  or  part  of  land  is  con- 
cerned. 

When  directed  by  the  parties  of  the  first  part,  the  said 
party  of  the  second  part  to  commence  and  proi^eed  with  the 
harvesting  and  gathering  of  the  crop,  and  to  continue  the  de-  ; 
livery  thereof  in  the  beet  bins  at  the  factory  of  the  Western  ' 
Beet  Sugar  Co.  at  Watsonville,  Santa  Cruz  county,  Califor- 
nia, clean  and  in  good  condition,  and  with  the  tops  closely  and 
squarely  cut  oflf  at  the  base  or  bottom  of  the  green  or  sun- 
burned part,  until  the  said  crop  shall  be  exhausted.  The  date 
of  delivery  and  the  amount  to  be  delivered  each  day  shall  be 
determined  by  the  parties  of  the  first  part,  and  shall  be  in- 
creased or  diminished  to  meet  to  requirements  of  the  factory 
as  they  may  direct. 

Beets  weighing  above  five  (h)  pounds  or  grown  mostly  above 
ground,  or  defective  and  unfit  to  be  manufactured  into  sugar 
will  not  be  received. 

From  all  beets  delivered  the  parties  of  the  first  part  shall 
have  the  right  to  deduct  five  (5)  per  cent  for  earth  and  sun- 


burned tops;  but  if  a  trial  washing  shall  show  more  than  five 
per  cent  of  earth  and  sunburned  tops,  all  amount  in  excess  of 
five  per  cent  shall  also  be  deducted. 

The  party  of  the  second  part  further  agrees  that  he  will 
keep  the  beets  protected  from  sun  and  frost  after  removal  of 
said  beets  from  the  ground. 

Should  the  party  of  the  second  part  neglect  or  refuse  to 
comply  with  the  above  conditions,  the  parties  of  the  first  part 
have  the  right,  at  their  option,  to  cancel  this  contract. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  the  parties  of  the  first  part  or  their 
agent  shall  at  all  times  have  access  to  the  tract  of  land  culti- 
vated under  this  contract  by  the  party  of  the  second  part. 

In  consideration  whereof,  the  parties  of  the  first  part  agree 
to  pa.v  four  dollars  ($1)  in  gold  coin,  or  its  equivalent,  per  ton, 
for  all  beets  cultivated  and  delivered  in  acx'ordance  with  the 
terms  of  this  agreement.  Beets  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  ofSce 
of  the  Western  Beet  Sugar  Co.,  at  Watsonville,  on  the  fif- 
teenth of  the  next  following  month  after  the  beets  are  de- 
livered. 

Witness  our  hands  and  seals  the  tenth  day  of  November,  A. 
D.  1895.  [seal.]  Richard  Roe, 

Superintendent. 
[seal.]  Jonx  Doe. 

To  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  the  business, 
the  contract  may  sound  unnecessarily  exacting  and 
binding,  but  when  it  is  considered  that  the  company 
has  an  investment  of  over  $1,000,000,  which  may  be 
rendered  worthless  unless  their  business  can  be  con- 
ducted systematically  and  with  reasonable  certainty, 
it  can  scarcely  be  considered  in  that  light.  We 
found  very  little  complaint  on  this  score  in  our  inter- 
views with  growers. 

Coat  nvd  Profif. — The  costof  production  and  profits 
necessarily  vary  with  soil  and  distance  from  the  fac- 
tory. The  Salinas  valley  has  more  of  the  character- 
istics of  northern  Solano  than  any  other  of  the  beet- 
producing  sections,  and  we  give  below  a  table  of  re- 
sults prepared  from  the  general  averages  obtained 
by  the  farmers  of  that  section: 

Yield  15  tons  at  $4  per  ton   »fiO  00 

Plowing  and  preparing  $  3  00 

Heet  seed   1  00 

Thinning  ami  lioeing   .S  00 

Cultivating  bfiHien  rows   1  00 

Toppinj,'  and  loading  into  wagon  at  50c  per  ton   7  50 

Plowing  and  hauling  to  depot   7  liO 

Freight  to  Watsonville   7  50 


Total  cost  

Profit  per  acre 


  32  50 

  r^T  50 

The  preparation  of  the  soil,  planting  and  harvest- 
ing are  essentially  the  same  as  at  Alvarado.  This  is 
a  matter  which  can  only  be  determined  accurately 
by  actual  experiment. 

Opinion  of  ini  Old  Si'ttlrr. — ^John  T.  Porter,  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  prominent  settlers  of  Pajaro 
valley,  is  familiar  with  the  soil  and  climate  of  north- 
ern Solano  and  informed  the  committee  that  it  was 
well  adapted  to  growing  sugar  beets.  He  approved 
of  the  idea  of  planting  small  areas  for  experimental 
purposes  and  suggested  that  the  planting  be  done  at 
various  periods  after  the  heavy  rains  are  over — for 
instance,  the  middle  of  March,  the  first  of  April  and 
the  middle  of  April.  Should  an  exceedingly  heavy 
rain  come  at  any  time,  the  ground  can  be  replowed 
and  planted  again,  thus  insuring  the  best  results. 

Siigi/ish'oii.i  from  tlie  (^iiiimitiri'. — The  committee 
pursued  its  investigation  in  every  direction  that 
promised  any  information  and  its  members  arc  unan- 
imous in  the  belief  that  beets  can  be  successfully 
grown  in  northern  Solano  and  southern  Yolo.  We 
have  considerable  soil  of  which  we  found  no  counter- 
part either  at  Alvarado  or  Watsonville;  but,  from  a 
knowledge  of  its  qualities  of  holding  moisture  and 
susceptibility  of  cultivation,  we  believe  that  beets 
can  be  grown,  if  not  in  as  large  quantities,  at  least 
with  as  high  or  higher  percentage  of  sugar  as  at 
Watsonville  or  Alvarado.  In  order  to  do  so,  how- 
ever, the  ground  must  be  cultivated  to  a  higher  de- 
gree than  has  ever  been  attein))ted  heretofore.  The 
ideal  beet  is  long  and  slender,  and  in  order  to  secure 
this  the  soil  must  be  loose.  A  hard,  cold  soil  is  not 
adapted  to  beets,  as  the  tap-root,  as  it  might  be 
called,  cannot  penetrate  it;  and  if  the  soil  is  allowed 
to  bake,  the  beet  will  be  not  only  misshapen,  but 
forced  above  ground,  and  much  of  its  sugar-bearing 
capacity  lost.  \  ery  deep  plowing  will  be  necessary, 
and  some  authorities  contend  that  sub-.soiling  must 
be  resorted  to.  This  can  be  determined  on  experi- 
ment, as  well  as  other  conditions  which  it  is  impos 
sible  to  give  an  accurate  report  upon  on  account  of 
the  difference  in  both  climate  and  ground.  Climate 
is  fully  as  much  a  factor  as  soil,  as  all  |)lants  of  this 
nature  derive  fully  as  much  from  the  air  as  from  the 
soil. 

All  fruit  and  vegetables  grown  in  this  section  when 
analyzed  are  found  to  contain  a  higher  precentage 
of  sugar  than  anywhere  else  in  the  State  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  same  will  be  true  of  sugar  beets. 
We  would  urge  that  every  farmer,  no  matter  what 
the  character  of  his  soil,  devote  an  acre  or  whatever 
amount  of  land  he  can  spare  to  a  thorough  experi- 
ment, following  in  a  general  way  the  instructions 
given  in  this  report.  If  any  other  information  is  re- 
quired the  committee  will  cheerfully  give  it,  if  it  is 
within  their  power,  or  if  not  will  communicate  with 
the  growers  at  Alvarado  or  Watsonville.  The  farm- 
er need  not  lose  the  use  of  the  land  for  even  a  single 
season  as  the  manager  at  Alvarado  has  agreed  to 
take  all  beets,  which  are  up  to  the  factory  require- 
ment, at  the  regular  price  $1  a  ton,  besides  making 
all  necessary  tests  free,  and  although  the  freight 
charges  are  high  the  farmer  will  at  least  be  recom- 
pensed for  his  work  and  the  use  of  the  land.  In  the 
matter  of  securing  a  factory,  the  committee  consid- 


ered that  any  effort  in  this  line  must  be  fruitless 
until  our  ability  to  grow  the  beets  is  fully  demon- 
strated. As  the  business  is  profitable  there  is 
scarcely  a  doubt  but  that  capital  can  be  interested  in 
the  matter  when  we  are  ready.  There  is  very  little 
danger  of  overstocking  the  market  if  all  the  avail- 
able land  in  the  State  is  in  beets,  as  the  amount  of 
sugar  imported  is  something  enormous,  and  the 
amount  of  land  available  for  sugar-producing  purpose 
outside  of  California  is  comparatively  limited.  In 
experitnenting  farmers  should  not  become  discour- 
aged if  the  results  are  not  all  thev  desire  at  6rst  as 
the  experience  of  growers  in  f)ther  localities  has 
been  poor  results  on  the  first  trial.  If  the  cultivat- 
ing is  systematically  done,  and  due  patience  and  in- 
dustry is  employed  in  the  work,  a  trreat  industry  can 
be  built  up  in  our  midst,  which  will  induce  immigra- 
tion, increase  land  values,  give  employment  to  labor, 
and  generally  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  district. 

Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
Nov.  6.  1895,  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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Gleanings. 


Tnrs  far  this  sea.son  .V.2,r!«t  tons  of  beets  have  been  har- 
vested at  Chino. 

C.  S.  Upham  of  Honcut  proposes  to  give  cctton  planting  a 
practical  test  in  Butte  county. 

The  Napa  Valley  Packing  Co.  has  sold  its  entire  season's 
pack  of  40  carloads  in  the  East. 

The  eastward  movement  of  apples  from  the  Pajaro  vallev  is 
about  three  times  the  volume  of  last  year. 

The  Oroville  Rr(fi»Ur  reports  that  O.  W.  Miller  of  Wyan- 
dotte will  make  a  large  addition  this  season  to  his  acreage  in 
orange  trees. 

Pk.  H.  a.  Si'en'cek,  newly  appointed  meat  inspector  at  San 
.lose,  is  making  a  general  clean-up  of  slaughter-houses,  hog 
ranches,  etc.  He  finds  the  conditions  in  the  Chinese  ranches 
too  nasty  for  desi-ription. 

WAsiiiNnTr»i,  November  2.— In  his  report  to  the  State  De- 
partment, Frank  A.  Dean,  Consul  at  Naples,  says  the  orange 
and  lemon  crop  of  .southern  Italy  this  season  will  be  less  than 
that  of  l.S!)4,  about  two-thirds  the  average  crop.  The  trees 
are  still  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  extreme  weather  of 
last  year. 

Mk.  Kohekt  Davis  writes  as  follows  from  Vuba  City,  under 
date  of  November  1st:  "Since  our  September  rain  the 
weather  has  been  almost  perfection.  To-day  the  windmills 
indicate  a  fresh  .southern  breeze  of  more  than  usual  force. 
Many  farmers  are  now  busy  replowing  sumnierfallow  and 
seeding  .same.  A  large  acreage  of  grain  is  looked  for  the  com- 
ing season.  Horticulturists,  although  .somewhat  depressed 
by  present  prices,  are  holding  on  with  a  firm  grip  for  a  hopeful 
future.    Green  feed  is  plentiful,  and  stock  is  looking  well." 

Sam  Jose,  November  3. — The  shipment  of  prunes  to  the 
Kastorn  market  continues  to  be  very  active,  while  the  mar- 
ket for  apricots  and  peaches  is  improving  daily.  Nearly  all 
the  fruit  unions  in  this  county  are  putting  up  their  fruits  in 
fancy  boxes,  as  it  sells  more  readily  when  thus  packed.  The 
prices  of  dried  prunes  have  advanced  cent  locally  of  late. 
This  makes  the  price  of  forties  about  .5'4  cents  and  of  fifties 
4^4  cents.  The  demand  from  Chicago  and  the  West  has  in- 
creased greatly  recently  and  the  fruit  that  is  sent  out  is  fast 
going  into  the  channels  of  consumption.  The  importations  are 
very  light  on  account  of  the  short  crop  in  France  and  other 
countries.  There  are  .some  exportations  to  England,  Ger- 
many and  France,  but  not  sufticient  to  cut  any  figure  in  the 
market.  Almost  all  the  dried  fruit  is  now  in  the  warehouses, 
but  from  :S00  to  400  tons  may  yet  be  brought  to  the  County 
Exchange. 

The  Sonoma  h'nnni-r  thus  comments  upon  the  pure-milk 
crusade  in  San  Franci.sco:  Within  the  first  thirty  days  of  as- 
suming office.  Milk  Inspector  Dockery  has  made  over  fifty  ar- 
rests of  dairymen  for  furnishing  customers  milk  adulterated 
with  water,  preservative  and  poisonous  animal  fats,  or  nearly 
one-third  of  the  number  subjected  to  inspection.  As  a  result, 
many  dairymen  have  increased  their  herds  by  about  .50  per 
cent  of  fresh-in  Ik  cows  to  enable  them  to  supply  their  cus- 
tomers with  pure  milk.  Honest  milkmen  claim  that  the  rigid 
enforcement  of  the  law  will  put  the  price  of  milk  back  to  the 
old  figures.  If  this  be  true,  then  it  will  be  once  more  profit- 
able for  the  owners  of  Sonoma  county  herds  near  lines  of 
transportation  to  contract  with  San  Francisco  dairymen  to 
furnish  pure  milk.  S(moma  has  been  a  great  cow  county,  and 
it  has  often  been  said  that  such  and  such  a  fine  stock  ranch 
was  s(X)iled  by  being  turned  into  a  grain  farm  or  some  other 
venture.  Perhaps  this  milk  war  may  result  in  the  greater 
improvement  of  the  blood  of  our  dairy  herds  and  again  prove 
the  eternal  fitness  of  the  milk  dairy  as  a  sourc*  of  revenue  for 
quite  a  number  of  tracts  which  have  kept  their  owners  land 

poor  and  u)»4e  the  t»s  m\\w\iQV  tbe  bugftboo  pf  their  latter 
days, 


November  9,  1895. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


HORTICULTURE. 


The  Apple  Market. 


To  THE  Editor: — There  appears  to  be  a  good  deal 
of  misapprehension  abroad  as  to  the  apple  crop. 
The  Rural  stated  some  weeks  ago  that  the  apple 
crop  in  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains  was  heavy.  I  was 
in  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains,  at  Highland  and  Sky- 
land,  etc.,  and  though  the  scenery  was  lovely  and 
the  prospect  of  grapes  and  prunes  delightful,  I  saw 
remarkably  few  apples  on  the  trees.  In  the  Pajaro 
valley  the  crop  of  Yellow  Newton  Pippins  is  re- 
ported as  51)  per  cent  only  of  last  year's.  This  was 
told  me  by  Watsonville  packers,  and  confirmed  by 
personal  observation. 

Then  a  paragraph  has  been  going  the  round  of  the 
papers  (1  saw  it  in  the  Bulletin)  telling  of  the  tre- 
mendous abundance  East.  Apples,  it  stated,  were 
selling  at  35  cents  per  barrel  in  the  orchards,  while 
picked  and  packed  they  were  selling  at  55  cents. 

There  is  some  obvious  drawing  of  the  long  bow 
here.  Barrels  cost  40  cents  each,  I  am  told.  If 
above  quotations  are  true,  Eastern  folks  must  so 
enjoy  apple  picking  and  packing  that  they  will  pay 
half  the  price  of  the  barrel  and  board  and  lodge 
themselves  to  enjoy  the  glorious  privilege  of  orchard 
work.  Otherwise  the  account  would  stand:  Apples, 
35  cents;  barrel,  40  cents;  picking  and  packing,  15 
cents;  total,  90  cents. 

It  was  further  stated  that  this  year's  crop  was 
much  over  an  average,  because  the  U.  S.  Statis- 
tician published  it  as  72  per  cent  of  a  full  crop. 
Last  year  (said  the  clipping)  it  was  42  per  cent,  and 
//idt  was  the  nominal  Eastern  crop.  This  again  is 
an  error.  The  directions  given  by  the  U.  S.  Statis- 
tician to  crop  correspondents  (of  whom  I  happen  to 
be  one)  is  to  count  100  as  the  nn/iiKirjj  crop  of  the 
locality,  and  deduct  or  add  a  percentage  as  the  crop 
is  deficient  or  superabundant.  So  far,  then,  from 
42  per  cent  being  a  full  crop,  it  was  58  less  than  a 
normal  crop,  and  even  this  year's  72  per  cent  (now 
reduced  to  70)  lacks  28  per  cent  of  being  a  full  crop. 

Furthermore,  a  great  many  apples  this  year  are 
wormy,  and  though  these  are  being  forced  on  the 
market  at  any  price,  I  think  thei'e  is  no  need  of 
holders  of  good  sound  stock  fearing  a  permanent  de- 
pression of  the  market.  My  own  crop  is  about  half 
of  last  year's.  Edward  Berwick. 

Carmel  Valley,  Monterey,  Oct.  28,  1895. 


California    Grapes  Depressing 
Product. 


the  Eastern 


(Jne  of  the  great  daily  journals  of  New  York  re- 
cently gave  a  long  accouut  of  grape-growing  on  the 
Hudson  river,  showing  that  the  Eastern  grape 
grower  is  depressed  by  our  product.  It  is  shown 
that  the  prime  factor  in  establishing  pi-ices  is  the 
California  crop.  When  the  vineyards  of  our  State 
produce  abundantly,  the  Eastern  markets  are  so 
plentifully  provided  with  grapes  of  such  a  superior 
quality,  both  in  appearance  and  flavor,  that  the 
product  of  the  home  vineyards  finds  few  purchasers. 

This  uncertainty  as  to  the  market  has  induced 
niany  agriculturists  in  the  Hudson  river  grape- 
gi-owing  districts  to  plow  up  their  vineyards  and 
turn  their  land  to  other  uses.  Some  save  the  ex- 
pense attending  the  marketing  of  their  crops  by 
selling  them  to  wine  manufactui-ers  at  $20,  or  less,  a 
ton,  as  the  crops  stand  in  the  vineyards.  They  say 
that  Uiis  busintss  pays  Ihem  belter  than  selling  to 
customers.  They  say  also  that  there  is  but  one 
thing  that  can  save  the  vineyards  in  the  Hudson 
river  district  from  being  plow(  d  up,  and  that  is  the 
estal)lishment  of  the  wine-manufacturing  industry  on 
a  large  scale  where  the  grajjes  are  grown.  This 
wouhi  give  the  growers  a  steady  mar-ket  near  home 
for  tlieir  surplus  crops,  which  would  insure  them  at 
least  from  loss.  As  it  is,  this  season's  abundant 
crop  will  doubtless  tend  materially  to  decrease  the 
vineyard  acreage  next  year. 

If  lie  can  get  an  average  of  three  cents  a  pound 
for  his  product,  and  his  vineyard  has  yielded  an 
average  crop,  the  Eastern  grower  can  figure  on  a 
reasonable  profit;  otherwise  he  may  find  himself 
obliged  to  pay  out  money  instead  of  receiving  it. 

FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 

Improve  Taste  in  Landscape  Gardening. 


To  THE  Editor: — A  visitor  from  a  country  where 
the  art  of  landscape  gardening  is  understood  and 
put  "in  evidence"  must  be  astonished  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  many  parks,  country  seats  and  gardens 
in  California.  If  a  visitor  has  an  understanding  of 
said  art,  a  knowledge  of  horticulture  in  its  aspects 
of  beauty  and  propriety,  or  even  only  the  sense  of 
beauty  and  propriety,  he  will  be  more  than  aston- 
ished ';  he  will  smile  at  the  crude,  forlorn  and  ridicu- 
lous appearance  of  many  places,  where  intentions 
were  better  than  results,  or  where  structures  often 


entirely  out  of  harmony  with  the  surroundings  spoil 
an  otherwise  pleasing  sight.  It  must  not  be  thought 
that  these  remarks  can  be  applied  indiscriminately — 
they  are  not  intended  to  ridicule,  but  to  draw  the 
attention  of  those  owning,  or  intending  to  create, 
country  seats  to  the  existence  of  an  art  without  the 
application  of  the  rules  of  which  even  a  liberal  out- 
lay of  money  and  faithful  performance  of  able  hot- 
house, vegetable  or  flower  gardeners,  of  foresters 
and  of  agriculturists,  will  undoubtedly  result,  if  not 
in  a  medley,  yet  in  time  in  an  unsatisfactory  planta- 
tion. Unsatisfactory  in  degree  only,  for  there  are 
many  places  and  gardens,  well  kept,'  of  which  the 
owners  are  satisfied,  even  proud,  yet  offending  taste 
or  suitableness.  Some  owners  wish  merely  a  show 
of  brilliant  colors  ;  others  desire  very  close  planta- 
tions or  hate  to  thin  them  out ;  some  have  prefer- 
ences for  evergreens,  for  roses  or  other  shr-ubs 
where  not  well  adapted ;  some  want  fruit  trees 
mixed  with  camelias,  dahlias,  etc.  In  short,  there 
is  no  end  of  various  tastes,  good  and  oftener  bad 
ones — but  this  is  not  a  subject  of  discussion  ;  i/f  i/ns- 
tibuft  non  int  d Lspiitaiidmn. 

It  seems  best  to  discuss  a  few  well  known  places. 
Let  us  begin  with  the  Golden  Gate  park,  undoubtedly 
a  work  of  art  aided  by  nature,  or  nature  directed  by 
art,  which  in  this  instance  is  not  merely  an  applica- 
tion of  knowledge  or  a  system  of  rules,  but  also  of  an 
innate  sense  of  beauty  and  fitness.  And  yet,  even 
here  some  suggestions  seem  to  be  out  of  place,  not 
about  the  general  outlines  of  its  divisions  or  different 
parts,  but  of  the  treatment  of  some  outlying  parts. 

As  far  as  I  have  seen,  there  are  extensive  areas 
planted  with  Monterey  cypresses  and  pines,  which 
tire  the  eye  by  their  tedious  and  dull  sameness  of 
form  and  color.  Why  not  plant  one  division  with 
say  acacias,  with  the  ^1.  <h-<tlbata  and  miAiaalnid  in 
the  center,  gradually  enclosed  by  A.  ilecumnx  and 
loplKiiith,  and  A.  cull rlfunnis  and  (irmata,  or  Piltuspo- 
rum  vifirlcdHs  '  Then  we  would  have  a  diversity  of 
size,  form  and  color.  Most  acacias  do  well  in  this 
country,  and  are  interesting.  Would  not  an  acacia 
arboretum  be  a  proper  one  to  establish,  and  a  euca- 
lyptus one,  too  ? 

There  may  be  somewhere  a  plan,  or  even  a  begin- 
ning, of  a  tropical  garden,  where  a  visitor,  sur- 
rounded by  dracajnas,  palms,  cacti,  and  so  forth, 
might  fancy  himself  in  the  tropics,  even  when  a  cold, 
heavy  fog  is  coming  in,  which  would  bring  about  a 
competition  between  the  senses  of  sight  and  of  feel- 
ing. Is  that  not  an  interesting  episode  in  human 
life  ? 

There  was  lately  a  fire  amongst  the  pines  and 
cypresses  of  the  park — and  no  wonder.  Such  a 
thing  can  happen  at  a  time  when  no  help  is  at  hand. 
Would  not  an  occasional  belt  of  Acacia  lopliantu,  or 
of  deciduous  trees,  say  I'l  unun  piamirdi,  for  a  change 
of  color,  or  any  other  suitable  tree  or  plant,  serve  as 
barrier  against  fire,  besides  breaking  the  monotony 
of  form  and  color  ?    But  enough  of  this. 

Let  us  admire  our  city  squares.  Well  kept  enough 
ai'e  they,  green  in  color  and  conception.  But  the 
Union  square  !  What  a  hodge-podge  !  How  many 
unsuitable  plants  !  What  has  a  poor  rhododendron 
to  do  but  to  make  an  effort  to  live  in  entirely  un- 
suited  surroundings,  inclusive  wind,  sun  and  dust, 
and  then  to  die  ?  What  kind  of  arrangement,  if  any, 
was  observed  in  planting  ?  It  looks  as  if  a  street 
contractor  sent  his  men  to  do  the  job;  the  first  best 
Chinaman  might  have  done  better.  Is  there  any 
provision  against  our  regular  summer  winds,  for 
shady  seats  ?  Could  not  our  Mayor,  who  has  shown 
enough  taste  in  that  direction,  be  prevailed  upon  to 
make  an  immediate  effort  to  correct  as  far  as  possi- 
ble such  an  exhibition  of  our  want  of  taste,  particu- 
larly if  we  expect  so  many  Eastern  visitors 't 

Many  of  these  above  remarks,  with  additions,  and 
not  always  complimentary  ones,  apply  with  supple- 
mentary force  to  some  owners  of  private  places.  In 
some  instances  the  sumptious  character  of  the  build- 
ings is  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  ar-rangement  and 
keeping  of  the  grounds,  or  vice  versa;  sometimes 
ostentatious  summer-houses  or  other  constructions 
(or  obstructions)  disfigure  an  otherwise  harmonious 
whole.  Sometimes  it  is  absence  of  taste,  or  stu- 
pidity, or  nigai-dliness  of  owners  that  prevent  other- 
wise able  gardeners  to  act  as  they  wish. 

1  could  mention  several  otherwise  shrewd  men  of 
means  who  by  shortsightedness,  indifference  or 
meanness  have  made  their  country  seats,  not  ex- 
actly an  eyesore,  yet  a  plantation  medly  without  any 
regard  to  fitness  and  effect. 

But  enough  of  criticism,  which  is  not  always  pleas- 
ing, yet  in  this  case  it  may  produce  good  and  pleas- 
ant results;  and  it  is  for  this  purpose  only  that 
these  lines  are  penned,  not  for  censure. 

Now  is  the  time  to  act,  not  only  in  correcting  mis- 
takes, in  destroying  eyesores,  in  embellishing 
already  established  plantations,  and  in  laying  out 
and  planting  new  ones.  The  establishment  of  a 
country  seat  is  not  to  be  treated  superficially;  there 
must  be  a  reason  for  every  clump  of  trees,  for  every 
bend  in  a  path,  the  ine(iualities  of  the  land  must  be 
taken  advantage  of;  th(!  condition  of  a  park,  even  a 
garden,  in  twenty  years  from  the  time  of  planting 
must  be  taken  in  view,  the  growth,  form,  color  and 
general  character  of  every  tree  and  plant  be  known 
and  considered. 
Nature  offers  here  every  incentive  and  nearly 


every  condition  to  success;  it  depends  on  the  in- 
genuity and  competency  of  man  to  make  good  use  of 
the  opportunities  ottered;  thei'e  are  spots  in  Califor- 
nia, even  not  far  from  San  Francisco,  which  could 
by  proper  ti'eatmeut  not  only  rival,  but  surpass  any- 
thing seen  on  this  continent.  Has  the  time  come 
when  our  opulent  people  do  perceive  our  ])ossibilities 
and  avail  themselves  of  them  accordingly  ? 


Olympic  Club,  S.  F. 


TiiEO.  G.  Ed.  Woli.eb. 


THE 

The  English 


FIELD. 

Hop  Situation. 


We  have  just  received  the  Hop  Report  of  1895  of 
Thomas  &  Short,  18  South  work  St.,  London,  Eng- 
land dated  September  30,  from  which  we  make  the 
following  quotations: 

The  English  hop  crop  of  1895  is  now  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  about  one-fourth  less  than  last  year's 
crop,  which,  according  to  the  official  statistics  was 
636,846  cwts.,  equal,  at  180tt^s.  to  the  bale,  to  nearly 
400,000  bales.  The  present  English  crop  may  there- 
fore be  reckoned  at  about  300,000  bales.  The  Con- 
tinental crop  is  estimated  at  about  one-fifth  less 
than  last  year's  yield.  The  crop  in  America  is  also 
reported  to  be  from  one-fourth  to  one-fifth  under 
that  of  last  season,  but  this  will  probably  be  much 
reduced  by  growths  left  vmpicked.  The  yield  for  the 
whole  world  is  computed  at  some  84,000  tons,  or 
1,008,000  bales,  being  about  twenty-two  per  cent 
less  than  last  year. 

Although  the  quality  of  the  English  crop  has, 
under  the  late  favorable  weather  conditions,  im- 
proved greatly  beyond  anticipations,  still  the  mis- 
chief done  by  drought  and  mildew  has  left  its  mark 
in  some  districts;  and  the  earlier  pickings  were  less 
matured  and  inferior  to  the  latter  hops.  Vermin 
has  not  in  the  result  affected  the  crop  to  any  extent. 
On  the  whole  the  quality  is  varied,  and  tlie  output 
may  be  roughly  estimated  at  thirty  per  cent  of 
choice  to  medium,  forty  per  cent  medium  to  common, 
and  thirty  per  cent  common  and  low. 

The  importations  into  the  United  Kingdom  during 
last  season  wei-e:  From  the  United  States,  85,700; 
from  the  Continent,  25,800— Total  111,500  bales. 

Adding  the  home  crop  to  the  above  we  have  a 
grand  total  of  511,500  bales,  which  were  thrown  on 
the  English  market  during  the  season,  while  the  con- 
sumption of  the  United  Kingdom  is  usually  computed 
at  only  about  400,000  bales  per  annum. 

While  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  great  many  hops 
were  picked  in  England  in  1894  which  were  too  poor 
for  use  and  did  not  find  a  market,  yet  it  is  obvious 
that  the  above  figures  tell  a  tale  of  overproduction, 
and  show  very  good  reasons  for  the  low  prices  whicli 
have  prevailed,  and  the  impossibility  of  finding  pur- 
chasers for  all  the  parcels  of  even  good  quality  lio[)s 
which  have  been  on  offer  here. 

It  will,  however,  be  seen  that,  the  yjresent  crop 
being  100,000  bales  less  than  the  annual  consump- 
tion, there  will  be  room  in  this  market  m  the  coming 
season  for  considerable  quantities  of  American  lio|)s 
of  good  quality,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  shippers 
will  refrain  from  sending  inferior  qualities,  there  be- 
ing, besides  this  season's  percentage,  large  stocks  of 
the  common  grades  of  last  year's  hops  still  on  hand; 
and,  as  brewers  are  well  stocked,  they  will  be  inde- 
pendent and  critical  buyers. 

Prices  for  American  hops  opened  last  season  at 
about  12  cents  pei-  pound  lor  good  quality  and  gi"ad- 
ually  declined  to  about  71  cents  for  the  same  quality 
near  the  end  of  the  season,  when  a  great  many  poor 
Californians  were  sold  at  about  5'  cents.  Very  few 
States  were  received  here.  The  (juality  of  these 
and  of  Pacifies  was  generally  disappointing. 

As  regards  the  probable  prices  for  the  coming 
season,  the  market  for  English  hops  has  not  yet 
settled,  and  therefore  the  prices  for  Americah  hops 
can  only  be  assumed;  but  we  regret  that  the  outlook 
affords  no  pr-ospects  of  anything  but  very  moderate 
values,  and  we  think  that  opening  prices  for  Ameri- 
can hops  will  be  from  1\  to  12  cents  per  pound  for 
qualities  ranging  from  medium  to  choicest. 


Diversified  Farming. 


The  Tremont  correspondent  of  the  Dixon  Tribune 
discusses  diversified  farming  in  the  following  in- 
teresting manner: 

While  diversified  farming  is  occupying  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  to  a  certain  degree  at  present  our 
farmers  are  at  sea  in  regard  to  what  particular 
branch  would  be  most  profitable.  We  can  say  with- 
out boasting  that  the  alluvial  soil  bordering  on 
Putah  creek  cannot  be  equaled  anywhere  in  the 
State,  or  any  other  State,  for  the  production  of 
sugar  beets.  We  know  wherein  we  speak,  as  this 
particular  branch  of  agriculture  has  been  experi- 
mented with  quite  a  little  at  different  times  in  our 
locality  and  the  percentage  of  sugar  was  as  high  as 
in  any  of  the  best  pi-oducing  sections  of  the  State. 
But  the  question  is,  would  other  kinds  of  land  pro- 
duce as  well '{  There  is  no  question  but  that  sugar 
beets  will  grow  on  our  adobe  soils,  but  whether  or 
not  the  percentage  of  sugar  will  be  high  enough 
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above  the  minimum  twelve  per  cent  to  pay,  is  an- 
other question  entirely.  Our  farmers  might  com- 
promise the  mutter  somewhat  by  those  possessing 
sandy  soil  engaging  in  beet  raising,  and  those  on  the 
adobe  soil  raising  flax  or  something  else  on  the  list 
of  new  departures.  That  flax  will  grow  on  the  adobe 
soil  is  beyond  the  experimental  stage,  as  quite  a 
field  of  it  was  raised  once  on  a  farm  two  miles  east 
of  Dixon.  This  is  handled  by  machinery  entirely,  as 
is  also  sugar  beets,  there  being  special  machinery 
adapted  to  the  use  of  beet  culture  from  the  time  the 
seed  is  planted  until  the  beets  are  deposited  at  the 
receiving  sheds  of  the  factory.  This  latter  feature 
is  the  only  thing  that  commends  it  to  the  considera- 
tion of  our  farmers,  as  they  have  always  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  use  of  machinery  in  connection  with 
everything  about  the  farm,  and  to  inaugurate  new 
industries  whereby  machinery  could  not  be  employed 
exclusively  would  be  regarded  by  them  as  unprofit- 
able. They  would  be  perfectly  justified  in  so  think- 
ing, as  the  farmer  of  to-day,  as  well  as  the  manu- 
facturer, has  so  made  machinery  a  part  of  himself 
that  to  attempt  to  carry  on  his  work  without  it 
would  be  simply  foolhardiness.  There  will  always  be 
a  ready  market  for  sugar,  and  in  turn  the  sugar- 
beet  grower  will  find  a  ready  sale  for  his  produce. 
The  price  paid  by  the  factories  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  State  at  present  is  $4.50  per  ton  for  beets 
averaging  twelve  per  cent  of  sugar.  For  some  un- 
accountable reason  this  is  just  $1  per  ton  less  than 
was  received  last  year.  [Removal  of  bounty  and 
the  low  value  of  sugar  are  the  causes. — Eu.  Rural.J 
Beets  produce  all  the  way  from  twenty  to  forty 
tons  per  acre,  according  to  conditions  of  soil  and 
cultivation,  and  can  be  grown  in  alternate  seasons, 
but  require  more  or  less  artificial  fertilizing.  It  will 
be  seen,  though,  that  any  vegetable  growth  produc- 
ing such  enormous  crops  will  in  very  short  time  be- 
gin to  tell  on  the  very  best  of  land,  and  unless  some 
new  method  of  fertilization  comes  into  use,  we  can- 
not see  much  of  a  future  for  the  sugar-beet  industry 
in  our  locality.  The  advantage  the  beet  growers 
around  Chino,  Watsonville  and  other  places  have  is, 
that  it  is  almost  virgin  soil  that  produces  such  enor- 
mous crops  and  yields  their  owners  such  handsome 
returns.  Their  land  before  the  advent  of  the  sugar 
beet  was  similar  to  our  overflowed  creek  land — 
sandy,  covered  with  underbrush  and  weeds,  and  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  grain  raising.  Such  land  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  beets,  and  other 
vegetables  as  well,  and  the  seed  once  planted  in  such 
rich,  warm  soil  grows  wonderfully  and  yields  enor- 
mously. But  will  it  always  last  '■'  That  is  the  ques- 
tion the  beet  growers  are  asking  themselves  now. 
True,  the  average  production  per  acre  has  not  fallen 
off  within  the  last  three  or  four  years,  but  what 
about  the  next  ten  years  ?  Our  farmers  are  labor- 
ing under  the  one  disadvantage  of  their  land  being 
worn  out.  They  have  plodded  along  the  same  old 
way,  burning  their  stubble  and  straw,  nature's  fer- 
tilizers, and  to-day  their  land  is  in  no  condition  to 
stand  the  strain  of  beet  growing,  unless  some  new 
and  cheap  method  of  fertilization  is  adopted.  The 
farmers  living  in  the  near  vicinity  of  the  creek  can 
always  raise  sugar  beets,  and  everything  else,  be- 
cause they  have  the  right  kind  of  land,  but  the  good 
people  residing  elsewhere  are  not  so  lucky.  Unless 
Prof.  Hilgard  or  some  other  learned  man  tells  them 
how  to  improve  upon  nature  and  give  back  to  their 
impoverished  land  its  lost  vitality,  we  are  very  much 
afraid  that  our  farmers  are  doomed  to  be  grain 
raisers  always. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Utilizing  the  Underflow   to   Irrigate  Santa 
Clara  Valley  Orchards. 


By  CJ.  F.  Ai,i,ARDT,  C.  E.,  or  San  Francisco,  in  Irriyntihn  Aye. 

A  great  underground  reservoir  fed  by  Coyote 
creek  is  about  to  be  tapped  to  supply  water  for  irri- 
gation in  the  Santa  Clara  valley,  and  also  for  use  in 
San  Jose.  Nature  has  been  lavish  in  her  favors  in 
the  valley  of  Santa  Clara,  California.  She  has  given 
it  an  unsurpassed  climate;  she  has  tempered  the  heat 
of  the  summer  with  cooling  breezes;  the  soil  is  rich. 
The  rainfall  is  of  sufficient  yearly  volume  to  insure 
the  bringing  to  maturity  all  varieties  of  deciduous 
trees;  but  they  bear  so  heavily  that  while  there  is  an 
average  annual  rainfall  of  fourteen  inches  this  mois- 
ture is  not  enough. 

In  corroboration  of  this  statement,  I  quote  from 
several  of  the  largest  fruit  growers  in  the  valley. 
Porter  Bros.  &  Co.  say: 

"  Answering  an  inquiry  regarding  our  opinion  of 
the  proposed  irrigating  proposition  for  Santa  Clara 
county,  water  to  be  supplied  from  wells  located  near 
Coyote  station,  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  proposition 
is  one  of  extraordinary  merit.  That  the  fruit  grow- 
ers of  that  section  all  need  water  will  admit  of  no 
contradiction.  We  ourselves  are  subscribers  for  the 
water,  to  cover  eight  acres  of  prune  land  at  $7  per 
acre." 

Colonel  Philo  Hersey  says: 

"Nearly  all  of  us,  if  not  all  of  us,  engaging  in 


growing  fruit  and  keeping  up  size  and  quality,  as 
well  as  the  growth  and  vigor  of  our  trees,  should 
provide  means  of  winter  and  spring  irrigation  and 
also  means  for  irrigation  immediately  after  the  fruit 
is  harvested.  I  believe  this  would  insure  full  crops 
more  regularly,  larger  and  better  matured  fruit, 
and  relieve  us  of  much  anxiety  as  to  injury  of  or- 
chards from  dry  seasons." 
C.  M.  Wooster  says: 

"  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  recommending  the  laying 
of  pipe  lines  throughout  the  orchard  districts  of  this 
valley  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  water  for  winter 
irrigation.  I  say  winter  irrigation  simply  because  I 
believe  that  is  best  for  the  orchards  and  best  for 
the  quality  of  fruit,  and  not  by  reason  of  implying 
that  the  water  will  not  be  available  during  all  sea- 
sons ul'  the  year.  It  is  well  known  that  there  is  a 
vast  quantity  of  water  running  under  the  ground  at 
Coyote,  and  it  is  ridiculous  for  us  to  let  that  water 
run  to  waste  when  it  is  so  much  needed  by  our  or- 
chardists.  Those  who  have  established  pumping 
plants  have  met  with  pronounced  success." 

J.  L.  Mosher  says: 

■'As  good  i-oads  and  a  near  market  are  of  value  to 
land,  available  water  is  even  more  so.  The  three 
fundamental  principles  of  successful  fruit-raising  are 
irrigation,  cultivation  and  fertilization.  Irrigation 
and  cultivation  is  fertilization  to  a  very  large  ex- 
tent. My  opinion  is  that  the  gi-eat  drawback  to 
fruit- raising  in  California  is  the  long,  dry  seasons, 
causing  a  large  amount  of  fruit  to  ripen  before  it  is 
fully  grown  and  matured,  by  the  lack  of  moisture. 
This  is  fully  demonstrated  by  the  comparison  of  or- 
chards that  are  properly  irrigated— the  large  and 
vigorous  growth  of  trees,  size  and  quality  of  fruit — 
the  better  price  and  wealth  it  has  brought  its  owner. 
Orchards  that  are  irrigated  and  put  on  a  thrifty  and 
vigorous  growth  are  much  less  susceptible  to  insect 
pests  or  disease.  I  am  anxious  for  the  success  of 
this  water  project,  as  I  believe  the  section  that  it 
covers  will  become  the  garden  spot  of  the  State." 

Various  irrigation  projects  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time  to  cure  this  one  defect.  Though  it  was 
generally  known  that  some  twelve  miles  south  of 
San  Jose  there  is  stored  underground  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  water,  covering  an  area  of  more  than  7000 
acres  of  water-bearing  gravel,  and  lying  250  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  no  active  steps  toward  its 
utilization  have  been  taken  until  recently,  when  sev- 
eral enterprising  capitalists  took  hold  of  the  matter. 
They  employed  experienced  engineers  to  look  into 
the  project  and  report  upon  the  practicability  of 
furnishing  water  to  the  Santa  Clara  valley.  They 
have  been  at  work  for  over  a  year,  and  their  re- 
searches reveal  a  condition  hard  to  believe,  if  they 
were  not  backed  by  indubitable  facts  and  figures. 
Based  upon  the  reports  of  such  engineers  as  Col. 
Geo.  H.  Mendcll,  G.  F.  Allardt  and  Aug.  J.  Bowie, 
a  company  has  been  formed,  styling  itself  the  "  Citi- 
zens' Water  Company  of  Santa  Clara  County."  which 
has  purchased  about  750  acres  of  land  in  the  Coyote 
valley,  and  besides  this  controls  the  water  rights  of 
3500  acres  additional,  and  proposes  to  furnish  water 
at  a  moderate  cost  to  all  who  need  it.  Colonel  Men- 
dell  says  of  this  underground  reservoir: 

"Coyote  creek,  emerging  from  the  mountains, 
flows  for  seven  or  eight  miles  in  a  plain  of  its  own 
creation,  underlaid  by  permeable  material,  consist- 
ing of  boulders,  gravel  and  sand.  The  bed  of  the 
creek  forms  the  eastern  line  of  the  gravel-bed  and  is 
the  highest  part  of  the  plain.  The  slope  of  the  creek 
is  less  than  the  slope  of  the  land.  The  cross-sections 
of  the  gravel-bed  indicate  the  same  condition  of  foi-m 
in  the  underlying  gravel,  sloping  more  rapidly  to  the 
west  than  to  the  gorge.  The  voids  in  this  bed  of 
gravel  are  estimated  to  provide  a  storage  for  water 
of  twenty  thousand  million  gallons,  equal  to  fifty- 
four  million  gallons  per  day,  or  eighty-three  cubic 
feet  per  second,  for  305  days.  This  covered  reser- 
voir was  full  in  April  .last.  It  is  nearly  full  now 
(August)." 

"  How  is  it  filled  and  how  and  to  what  extent  is  it 
emptied  under  natural  conditions  now  existing'/" 
was  asked. 

"  Coyote  creek  runs  for  the  whole  length  of  this 
plain,  along  its  longest  line,  in  a  permeable  bed, 
which  connects  with  and  forms  a  part  of  the  gravel 
plain,"  said  the  Colonel.  "At  every  point  of  the 
creek-bed  the  fiow  is  solicited  by  steeper  slopes  and 
empty  voids  to  leave  the  creek  and  to  flow  to  the 
reservoir  space  waiting  to  receive  it.  The  gaugings 
of  the  flow  of  the  creek  in  moderate  stages  show  that 
more  than  half  the  flow  disappears  between  the 
canyon  and  Coyote  station;  and  at  this  time  the  flow, 
amounting  to  perhaps  ten  million  gallons  per  day, 
entirely  disappears  within  two  or  three  miles  after 
leaving  the  canyon,  the  lower  creek-bed  near  Coyote 
station  being  entirely  dry.  W^henever  the  flow  of 
the  creek  is  of  sufficient  volume  this  reservoir  must 
be  filled.  This  condition  is  now  doubtless  fulfilled, 
and  more  than  fulfilled,  in  each  average  year  of 
rainfall. 

"  In  years  of  large  rainfall  the  runoff  would  be  two 
or  three  times  as  much  as  the  reservoir  capacity, 
while  in  a  year  of  say  six  and  one-half  inches  of  rain- 
fall the  contribution  to  the  reservoir  must  be  small. 
With  the  invisible  escape  at  the  gorge  prevented, 
and  but  for  the  occurrence  of  the  occasional  drouth 
year,  there  would  be  in  each  April  20,000,000,000 


gallons  of  water  available  for  the  next  year,  equal  to 
.54,000,000  gallons  of  water  daily,  being  three  times 
the  amount  of  water  furnished  to  San  Francisco 
daily.  But  in  order  to  maintain  an  even  delivery  in 
every  year,  it  would  be  necessary  to  leave  in  the 
reservoir  in  the  spring  water  enough  for  thirteen 
months,  namely,  from  the  spring  of  one  year  to  the 
autumn  of  the  next  year,  including  two  summers. 
This  would  limit  the  yearly  draft  upon  the  reservoir 
to  something  between  10,000,000,000  and  7,000,000,- 
000  gallons,  or  an  average  of  23,000,000  gallons  for 
each  of  the  twenty-four  hours." 

The  gorge  here  referred  to  is  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  gravel  deposits,  where  the  hills  converge  toward 
the  creek.  At  some  future  day  the  company  intends 
to  sink  a  bedrock  dam  across  the  gorge  to  prevent 
this  invisible  escape  of  the  stored  waters.  For  the 
present,  however,  the  company  will  construct  an  in- 
filtration gallery  along  the  right  bank  of  Coyote 
creek,  just  above  the  gorge  and  about  7400  feet  in 
length.  It  will  be  an  open  cut,  ten  feet  wide  on  the 
bottom,  with  slopes  of  one  to  one.  At  its  upper  end 
the  grade  of  the  bottom  will  be  sixteen  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  ground-water  in  the  gravel  stratum 
at  its  lowest  stage.  Frnm  comparisons  made  with 
similar  galleries  in  the  East  and  in  Europe,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  daily  yield  in  the  dry  season  will 
reach  twenty-five  million  gallons.  During  the  rainy 
season  the  yield  will,  of  course,  be  indefinitely  aug- 
mented. 

From  the  gallery  the  water  will  be  carried  along 
the  foothills  in  a  ditch  about  eight  miles  in  length, 
where  the  hills  merge  into  the  valley.  Thence  the 
water  will  be  conducted  in  plate-iron  pipes  to  all 
points  in  the  valley  where  irrigation  will  be  re- 
quired. 

The  elevation  of  the  gallery  above  sea  level  is  225 
feet,  while  the  average  elevation  of  the  main  valley 
is  less  than  120  feet,  thus  furnishing  ample  pressure 
in  the  distributing  pipes  to  flow  the  water  by  gravi- 
tation to  all  desired  localities.  Eventually  it  is  pro- 
posed to  bring  a  portion  of  the  water,  say  four  or 
five  million  gallons  per  day,  to  the  City  of  San  Jose, 
the  present  supply  being  (juite  inadequate,  and  in 
the  dry  season  of  objectionable  (|uality.  The  eleva- 
tion of  that  city  being  only  about  ninety  feet  above 
tide,  this  supply  would  likewise  be  furnished  by 
gravitation,  all  i)umping  being  dispensed  with. 

Contracts  have  been  made  with  a  large  number  of 
orchardists  for  a  term  of  thirty  years.  The  com- 
pany agrees  to  furnish  1(13, (lOO  gallons  per  acre  for 
the  season,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  rainfall  of  six 
inches,  at  seven  dollars  per  acre  per  annum.  The 
work  on  the  gallery  is  now  under  way  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  works  will  be  in  condition  to  supply 
the  orchards  early  in  the  coming  spring.  The  writer 
has  been  selected  as  the  chief  engineer  and  Col.  K. 
G.  Wheeler  as  general  manager.  The  aggregate 
cost  of  the  complete  works  has  been  citiinuted  ;il 
about  a  half-million  dollars. 


FRUIT  PRESERVATION. 


Fruit  Canneries  in  Southern  Calfornia. 


By  J.  H.  Mason  ai  the  Farmers'  Institute  in  Ventura. 

Ever  since  I  became  acquainted  with  the  vast  re- 
sources of  this  county,  its  wonderful  fertility,  its 
great  abundance  of  fruit,  and  its  rapidly  increasing 
production,  I  have  considered  the  question  of  a  fruit 
cannery  one  of  prime  importance.  The  greatest 
problem  before  the  California  farmer  to-day  is  not. 
"  How  can  I  increase  the  productions  of  my  land?" 
but  "  How  can  I  reach  the  markets  of  the  world  and 
have  a  profit  left  after  paying  freight '!  "  The  <|ues- 
tion  of  transportation  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
and  an}'  method  by  which  we  can  condense  our  goods 
or  turn  them  into  a  more  finished  state  for  the  con- 
sumer is  in  reality  bringing  the  markets  closer  to  us. 
Just  as  it  has  been  a  wise  policy  to  foster  a  system 
which  has  built  up  manufacturing  plants  all  over  the 
country,  which  have  turned  the  products  of  our 
farms,  our  ranges,  and  our  mines  from  raw  material 
into  the  finished  product,  so  it  is  good  business  sense 
for  us  to  foster  and  encourage  every  mill  and  factory 
which  can  convert  our  products  into  a  condition 
ready  for  the  consumer,  for  they  not  only  increase 
the  dividends  of  the  producer,  but  also  create  a  home 
market  for  our  goods.  Therefore  1  have  always  been 
ready  to  advocate  through  the  columns  of  the  1'///- 
/«r(VrH,  and  otherwise,  a  fruit  cannery  for  Ventura. 
With  our  great  abundance^  of  fruit  of  all  kinds,  tons 
of  which  every  season  are  wasted,  and  with  otir  ex- 
cellent facilities  for  transportation,  having  the  open 
sea  in  front  of  us,  it  certainly  seems  that  a  canning 
factory  would  pay  in  Ventura  as  well  as  any  other 
place.  Added  to  our  other  advantages  we  have 
cheap  fuel.  The  manager  of  the  Union  Oil  Company 
at  Santa  Paula  quotes  crude  oil  in  Ventura  at  ^\  per 
barrel,  in  quantity.  Three  barrels  of  oil  are  esti- 
mated to  be  equal  to  one  ton  of  coal.  Thus  we  have 
fuel  almost  as  cheap  as  can  be  obtained  anywhere. 

The  advantage  of  a  paying,  prosperous  cannery  to 
a  county  like  Ventura,  where  three-fourths  of  the 
population  gain  a  livelihood  from  a  direct  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil,  can  be  readily  seen  and  easily  under- 
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stood.  A  modest  plant  costing  $10,000  or  $12,000 
would  give  employment  to  from  40  to  60  persons — 
men,  women  and  boys — about  three  months  of  the 
year,  and  would  distribute  in  wages  some  $1500  per 
month.  It  would  consume  during  the  season  many 
tons  of  fruit  and  pay  from  $3  to  $5  per  ton  more  for 
green  fruit  than  the  grower  could  otherwise  obtain. 

A  Visit  to  Col  toil. —In  order  to  get  as  much  practi- 
cal information  as  possible  on  this  suject  after  it  had 
j    been  assigned  to  me  I  went  over  to  Colton,  where 
I    one  of  the  largest  canneries  in  Southern  California  is 
located.    After  a  pretty  thorough  investigation  of 
the  canning  business  in  that  and  neighboring  towns, 
j     I  must  confess  that  my  views  regarding  the  business 
were  somewhat  changed. 

It  is  easy  to  figure  out  on  paper  the  profit  there 
ought  to  be  in  a  canning  factory,  but  when  we  come 
to  investigate  in  the  light  of  experience  and  of  prac- 
tical results  we  find  that  it  is  rather  a  precarious 
business. 

The  keen  competition  among  canners,  the  im- 
mense production  of  canned  goods  caused  by  the 
multiplication  of  factories  all  over  the  country, 
especially  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  States,  have 
brought  down  the  prices  so  low  that  canned  goods 
sell  at  a  bare  advance  on  the  price  of  production. 
The  market  has  shown  a  tendency  to  rise  this  season, 
however,  especially  the  price  on  canned  fruits,  and 
most  canneries  have  been  running  at  full  capacity. 
The  immense  plant  at  Colton,  which  is  a  branch  of 
the  Cutting  factory  at  San  Francisco,  employs  from 
350  to  400  hands  and  packs  upon  an  average  30,000 
cans  per  day.  Their  average  pack  for  the  season  is 
fiO,000  cases  They  pay  in  wages  $1800  to  $2000  per 
week  and  the  average  monthly  expenses  are  about 
$35,000,  thus  in  the  three  months  during  which  they 
run  distributing  in  San  Bernardino  county  over 
$100,000.  They  have  been  paying  at  the  factory  this 
season  $20  per  ton  for  apricots,  $15  to  $17.50  for 
peaches  and  $17.50  to  $20  for  pears,  and  they  have 
taken  every  bit  of  available  fruit  that  they  could  get 
in  San  Bernardino  county.  They  have  also  shipped 
in  a  good  many  tons  for  their  use.  Their  buyers 
bought  apricots  in  this  county,  paying  $15  per  ton 
and  in  some  instances  considerably  less,  when  they 
were  paying  $20  at  the  factory.  The  plant  there  is 
at  present  apparently  prosperous  enough,  but  the 
manager  informed  me  that  the  margin  of  profit  the 
past  few  years  has  been  very  small. 

ITii. success  fill  Efforts— There  is  a  small  factory  at 
Pomona  which  is  running  this  season,  but  the  man 
who  started  it  failed  and  it  has  changed  hands  sev- 
eral times.  I  found,  however,  that  his  failure  was 
due  to  gross  negligence  Though  he  put  up  a  good 
quality  of  goods,  he  waited  for  buyers  to  come  to 
him  instead  of  seeking  a  market.  A  co-operative 
factory  at  Ontario  has  been  defunct  for  several 
years,  from  what  cause  I  do  not  know.  There  is  a 
small  factory  at  Whittier,  which,  as  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  learn,  is  doing  a  good  business,  but  the 
history  of  .small  canneries  in  southern  California  has 
been  rather  discouraging. 

How  To  Stnrt. — I  believe  this  has  been  generally 
due  to  mismanagement,  and  I  still  think  V^entura 
needs  and  ought  to  have  a  cannery.  But  I  would 
not  advise  starting  one  without  having  an  experi- 
enced canner  at  the  helm,  one  who  understands  how 
to  put  the  product  on  the  market  as  well  as  how  to 
put  up  first-class  goods.  In  a  letter  from  a  friend 
who  is  superintendent  of  a  co-operative  factory  in 
the  East,  I  have  this  advice:  "  It  would  be  best  to 
get  an  experienced  man  to  build,  order,  and  place 
machinery.  Do  not  get  a  professional  factory  builder 
who  works  in  the  interest  of  the  machinery  men  to 
build  for  you.  We  found  after  only  a  few  days'  run 
that  we  had  some  very  expensive  machinery  that  is 
out  of  date  and  will  be  set  aside."  The  greatest 
difficulty  in  making  a  factory  pay  is  to  get  your 
brand  established  in  the  market.  The  larger  and 
older  plants  have  a  decided  advantage  in  this  re- 
gard. I  believe  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
start  a  factory  here  and  make  it  pay  a  profit  the 
first  year,  but  after  the  brand  is  established  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  a  paying  investment  and  would  be 
of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  fruit  growers  of  our 
productive  county. 

Wliiit  "  Ciiniierji  Needs. — It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that 
a  cannery  will  use  fruit  which  is  undersized  or  unfit 
for  drving,  for  only  the  best  fruit  is  used  by  canners 
and  it  must  be  in  just  the  right  condition — perfectly 
firm  but  fully  developed  and  filled  out.  All  peaches 
and  pears  under  2\  and  22  inches  in  diameter 
are  .sorted  out,  and  apricots  must  go  ten  to  the 
pound.  If  t'^e  grower  desires,  the  factory  usually 
dries  the  undersized  and  overripe  fruit.  The  Colton 
factory  charges  2^  cents  a  pound  for  drying  and 
sacking. 

There  are  some  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  success- 
ful co-operative  cannery.  Every  stockholder  would 
of  course  expect  to  have  his  fruit  bought,  whether  it 
was  up  to  the  standard  in  size  and  condition  or  not, 
and  it  is  on  such  questions  as  this  that  the  canner 
must  be  careful,  for  it  is  essential  that  a  first-class 
grade  of  goods  be  placed  upon  the  market. 

My  investigation  has  led  me  to  believe  that  the 
proper  way  to  get  a  cannery  at  Ventura  is  for  the 
fruit  growers  who  are  most  interested  in  the  matter 
to  start  the  enterprise  by  getting  some  experienced 


canner  to  come  and  visit,  and  start  the  business. 
Some  inducements  would  be  necessary,  no  doubt,  to 
gain  the  desired  end,  but  the  fact  is,  if  we  want  any 
good  thing  in  Ventura  we  must  be  willing  to  offer 
inducements. 


THE  STOCK  YARD. 


San  Francisco  Meat  Packers  Injured. 

According  to  an  account  in  the  ('<ill  the  meat 
packers  of  the  city  view  with  a  great  deal  of  alarm 
the  recent  decision  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Morton  to  enforce  the  law  requiring  Government 
inspection  on  canned  or  packed  meats  b(>fore  ex- 
portation. They  say  that  if  the  order  to  the  local 
customs  department  directing  a  rigid  enforcement  of 
the  conditions  of  the  act  on  and  after  January  1  is 
insisted  on,  it  will  mean  a  loss  of  not  less  than  half 
a  million  of  dollars  to  the  packers  of  San  Francisco. 
They  are  accordingly  devoting  themselves  to  an  effort 
to  secure  an  extension  of  time  to  March  1. 

The  law  in  question  is  an  act  passed  by  Congress 
in  1891  to  offset  the  embargo  placed  upon  American 
meat  by  France  and  Germany  prior  to  that  time. 
It  contemplates  a  Government  inspection  of  all 
meats  packed  or  canned  in  the  United  States  for 
foreign  exportation  and  provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  inspectors  to  carry  on  the  work.  Hitherto 
the  law  has  been  enforced  only  in  a  cursory  manner, 
and  Chicago  and  New  York  and  a  few  other  Eastern 
cities  are  the  only  places  where  inspectors  have 
been  appointed.  No  provision  whatever  has  been 
made  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  on  the  Pacific 
coast  and  the  packers  in  the  West  have  been  al- 
lowed to  proceed  as  before  its  enactment.  This  is 
the  condition  of  affairs  that  is  alarming  the  local 
packers. 

The  packing  season  of  the  coast  is  October, 
November  and  December  and  the  extent  of  the  pack 
is  governed  largely  by  the  future  orders  received 
before  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  for  January 
and  February  delivery. 

Such  orders  to  the  amount  of  $500,000  or  over 
have  been  contracted  for  by  the  various  firms  of  the 
city,  and  as  the  season  is  drawing  to  a  close  the 
pack  is  nearly  up.  The  meat  to  fill  these  orders  can- 
not be  delivered  before  January  and  must  therefore 
be  thrown  away  if  an  extension  of  time  cannot  be 
secured  and  therefore  become  a  total  loss,  as  it  will 
be  impossible  to  find  sale  elsewhere  than  to  the 
contracting  parties  in  the  time  intervening  between 
now  and  January. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  phase  of  the  case  that  is  troub- 
ling the  packers.  They  have  all  given  bonds  to  ful- 
fill their  January  and  P''ebruary  contracts  in  the 
cases  of  the  greater  number  of  their  orders  and  will 
be  held  responsible  should  Secretary  Morton's  order 
prevent  them  from  filling  their  orders  with  the  meat 
packed  for  that  purpose. 

Sam  C.  ITammon,  president  of  the  Butchers' 
Board  of  Trade,  is  engaged  in  an  effort  to  bring 
about  a  proper  adjustment  of  the  difficulty.  He 
has  written  a  letter  to  Secretary  Morton  explaining 
the  situation,  the  great  losses  the  packing  interests 
of  the  coast  will  suffer  and  asking  for  a  continuance 
of  the  time  of  its  going  into  effect  to  March  1  and 
the  immediate  appointment  of  the  Inspector. 

If  thi.^  is  done  the  loss  will  not  be  great,  but  there 
will  still  be  a  loss,  for  pending  the  Secretary's 
decision  the  packing  houses  are  at  a  standstill  and 
the  whole  industry  is  paralyzed. 

The  Manufactures'  and  Producers'  Association 
views  the  situation  with  equally  grave  apprehensions 
and  has  taken  the  matter  in  hand.  A  communica- 
tion has  been  sent  to  Seciretary  Morton  nsKing  for  a 
speedy  and  definite  action  that  will  protect  San 
Francisco's  interests,  and  the  Congressmen  of  the 
State  have  been  asked  to  iiTlpress  upon  Secretary 
Morton  the  import  and  urgency  of  the  request. 


Potatoes  as  Food  for  Live  Stock. 


When  potatoes  sell  in  this  market,  as  they  did  last 
week,  for  but  little  more  than  the  cost  of  the  sacks, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  potato  has  a  value 
as  a  food  for  live  stock.  This  subject  has  just  been 
discussed  by  Prof.  W.  A.  Henry,  of  Wisconsin,  in 
the  face  of  a  local  surplus  product  of  the  tuber  and 
his  conclusions  are  widely  interesting.  He  says  that 
this  year  Wisconsin  farmers  have  harvested  the 
largest  crop  of  potatoes  ever  grown  in  the  State 
only  to  find  that  the  markets  are  glutted  at  exceed- 
ingly low  prices.  There  has  also  been  an  unusually 
heavy  grain  crop  harvested  in  most  sections,  and 
with  bins  overflowing  an  enormous  (|uantity  of  pota- 
toes will  be  wasted  unless  their  feeding  value  is  ap- 
preciated and  they  are  intelligently  handled. 

While  potatoes  are  extensively  used  in  many  coun- 
tries for  stock  food,  their  value  for  this  purpose  is 
little  known  and  less  appreciated  by  our  people,  be- 
cause most  years  prices  have  ruled  .so  high  that 
there  was  more  profit  in  selling  than  feeding.  Bitter 
as  is  the  disappointment  concerning  results,  the 
present  offers  an  opportunity  for  a  practical  lesson 


in  the  feeding  value  of  potatoes,  which  if  rightly 
practiced  will  turn  impending  loss  into  a  fair  profit 
after  all. 

W/iat  Experiments  S/ioio. — Girard,  the  French  in- 
vestigator, in  experiments  with  steers  and  sheep, 
secured  the  following  results: 

Steers  fed  110  lbs.  beets  per  day  gained  2.0!)  lbs.  per  dav. 
Steers  fed  5.5  lbs.  potatoes  per  day  gained  2.80  lbs.  per  "day. 
Steers  fed  00  lbs.  potatoes  per  day  gained  :i.V2  lbs.  per  day. 
Sheep  fed  S..S  lbs.  beets  per  day  gained  .124  lb.  per  dav. 
Sheep  fed  4.4  lbs.  potatoes  per  day  gained  .2:i!l  lb.  per'day. 
Sheep  fed      lbs.  potatoes  per  day  gained  .21).")  lb.  per  day. 

In  the  above  experiments  potatoes  were  cooked 
before  feeding,  a  practice  not  to  be  generally  fol- 
lowed excepting  with  swine.  In  all  cases  hay  and 
straw  were  fed  addit  ional.  The  figures  sh')w  that 
potatoes  were  worth  considerably  more  than  twice 
their  weight  of  field  beets. 

Girard  concludes:  "  The  potato,  when  free  from 
rot,  and  mature,  must  be  regarded  as  a  food  of  ex- 
cellent merit  for  producing  meat." 

Fjord,  the  great  investigator  of  feeding  stutfs  in 
Denmark,  found  as  the  result  of  many  experiments 
that  four  pounds  of  potatoes  furnished  as  much 
nutriment  to  animals  as  one  pound  of  rye  or  barley. 

The  writer  conducted  experiments  a  few  years 
since  to  ascertain  the  value  of  potatoes  for  hogs. 
The  potatoes  were  carefully  weighed  and  then  cooked 
in  iron  kettles,  and  a  weighed  amount  of  cornmeal 
added,  so  as  to  make  a  thick  pudding  or  mush. 
These  experiments  show  that  445  pounds  of  potatoes 
were  equal  to  100  pounds  of  cornmeal  in  pig  feeding. 
In  other  experiments  I  have  shown  that  cornmeal 
had  a  somewhat  higher  feeding  value  than  barley. 
This  true,  my  results  are  practically  concordant 
with  Fjord's,  and  we  may  assume  with  siifety  that 
four  pounds  of  potatoes  are  worth  one  pound  of  bar- 
ley or  rye  and  almost  the  same  weight  of  cornmeal 
for  hog  feeding. 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  we  see  that  when 
corn  is  worth  forty  cents  a  bushel,  potatoes  are 
worth  about  ten  cents  a  bushel  for  feeding  purposes. 

Iloio  to  Feed  Piitxtoes. — Although  Girard  favored 
cooking  for  steers  and  sheep,  general  experience 
goes  to  show  that  they  can  be  most  economically 
used  by  feeding  raw  to  all  farm  animals  exce-jUng 
hogs  and  fowls. 

For  horses,  sheep  and  dairy  cows,  potatoes  s"ould 
be  sliced  in  a  root  cutter  or  chopped  in  a  box  w.th  a 
sharp  spade. 

Milch  cows  may  be  fed  with  advantage  as  much  as 
twenty-five  pounds  of  sliced  potatoes  per  day;  if  a 
greater  weight  than  this  is  fed  the  potatoes  will 
have  an  unfavorable  influence  on  the  quality  of  but- 
ter produced. 

For  sheep  three  or  four  pounds  of  potatoes  daily 
to  each  member  of  the  flock  will  prove  highly  ad- 
vantageous; fattening  sheep  may  be  fed  as  much  as 
eight  pounds  per  day. 

W^ork  horses  may  be  fed  ten  or  twelve  pounds  per 
day  of  sliced  potatoes;  more  than  this  should  not  be 
fed,  because  this  food  is  too  "softening."  Idle 
horses  and  breeding  stock  can  get  a  somewhat 
larger  amount  with  advantage. 

Hogs  do  not  thrive  on  i-aw  potatoes.  The  writer 
has  found  that  in  cooking  potatoes  for  hogs  only  a 
little  water  should  be  placed  in  the  ket,tl(>,  so  as  to 
leave  the  ])otatoes  almost  free  from  water  when  the 
cooking  is  finished;  then  by  withdrawing  the  fire  the 
potatoes  can  be  mashed  in  the  kettle  and  meal 
mixed  with  them,  making  a  thick  mush  or  ])udding. 
A  thick  pudding  was  found  to  be  more  acceptable 
to  the  hogs  than  a  thin  mush  or  slop. 

Feeil  t/ie  Eofiitors  and  Sore  the  Groin. — Experience 
shows  that  unusually  large  crops  over  large  areas 
may  work  harm  to  the  farmer,  because  the  low 
prices  which  often  follow  cause  him  to  become  care- 
less and  wasteful  of  what  he  has  raised.  This 
threatening  fault  should  be  carefully  avoided  by  our 
people  at  this  time.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
potatoes  are  perishable  and  will  soon  waste;  and  dis- 
appear, while  the  grain  now  on  hand  may  be  saved 
in  the  bins  for  some  years  to  come  without  material 
loss.  The  farmer  with  a  large  stock  of  i)otatoes  on 
hand  should  fOTfl  these  to  his  stock  as  rapidly  as 
they  can  be  judiciou.sly  handled  in  order  to  conserve 
the  grain.  While  potatoes  may  not  be  worth  more 
than  ten  cen^s  a  bushel  for  feeding,  they  may  effect 
a  saving  of  hundreds  of  bushels  of  grain  which  at 
some  later  time  may  bring  a  higher  price  than  is 
now  ottered.  By  feeding  a  part  of  the  potatoes  on 
hand,  the  remainder  may  bring  higher  prices,  or  at 
least  this  action  will  tend  in  that  direction. 

Pofolo  Riiisiiig  Still  (I  Erojitiihle  IiKhislrij.  —  No 
State  in  the  Union  grows  better  potatoes  than  Wis- 
consin, and  our  reputation  in  this  direction  is 
already  established.  Unlike  wheat,  our  great  crop 
of  potatoes  will  all  have  disappeared  by  July  next. 
They  cannot  be  carried  over  to  affect  next  year's 
market.  The  present  season  is  one  of  overproduc- 
tion because  the  crop  has  been  generally  large 
everywhere.  Our  farmers  should  arrange  to  plant 
a  reasonable  acreage  of  potatoes  next  year  and 
every  year.  They  should  know  the  feeding  value  of 
potatoes  and  how  to  feed  them,  so  that  when  prices 
rule  low  in  the  future  tliey  are  prepared  to  utilize 
them  to  the  best  advantage  on  their  own  farms.  In 
this  way  the  present  season  may  prove  an  oppor 
tunity  for  a  most  valuable,  lasting  lesson. 
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INICIA  CLl 


A  New  Series  with  Up-to-Date 
Improvement*. 

SOHETHINQ  NEW.  SOnETHING  GOOD. 
WE  BELIEVE  THE  BEST. 

After  careful  study  and  exhaustivi'  rx- 
periuients  in  the  Field  as  well  as  the  Fac- 
tory, we  have  produced  and  now  offer  the 
Farmers,  Orchardists  and  Vineyardists 
of  the  Pacific  coast  a  new  series  of  Single 
Plows,  known  as  the  Benicia  Clippers. 

Thf  Materials  we  guarantee  are  the 
best  that  can  be  obtained  in  the  United 
States. 

i'lie  Moldhoarils  (soft  center  steel)  and  Shares  we  Import 
from  the  larfreHT  manufacturers  of  Steel  Pl.Hc  in  Pennsylvania. 
We  bu.v  the  vi-ry  best  uualily,  paying  the  liiglu'St  market  price 
for  it.  In  our  factory  at  Benicia  we  liave  the  latest  improved 
machinery  for  shaping.  frrlndiiiK  and  polishing  our  plow  bot- 
toms. All  our  Steel  Molds  are  tempered  by  a  chemical  process 
which  p'  oduees  a  hardness  that  will  resist  the  attacks  of  a  tile 
in  slroufr  hands.  We  ehallent,'e  tlie  world  to  produce  a  Steel 
MoUlboard  better  In  any  p;irlicul;u'  than  we  use  on  all  our 
Plows  marie  at  llie  lienicia  Agricultural  Works. 

Hliares  are  best  grade  Crucible  Steel,  susceptible  of  high 
temper,  yet  rea<lily  sharpened  and  repaired  as  occasion  may 
require. 

Our  Benicia  Clipper  Plows  are  built  with  straifrht  handles 
fitted  to   adjustabJe   Brackets:    this   commendalile  feature 


enables  the  farmer  to  more  readilv  repair  or  replace  the  handle  In  case  of  accident,  wliile  the  malleable  brackets  more  thoroughly  brace  the 
moldboard  and  adil  a  sliffness  not' found  in  Plows  with  the  old-stvle  bent  handles.  Beams  are  adjustable  at  will  of  tlu-  operator,  causing  the 
Plow  to  he  .It  all  linjes  a  «  eiiter  Uralt:  no  shifting  of  elevise  is  necessary  to  cause  the  Plow  to  lake  more  or  less  land.  Beams  and  Handles 
are  selectc-ii  Eiisieni  While  Oak.  of  extra  U^ngth.  thoroughly  air  seasoned  and  finished  in  an  appropriate  manner.  ,       ,        ,        ,  , 

The  «»pecial  Features  of  the  Iteiiicia  «  Upper  are  its  perfect  turning  (lualities,  secured  by  a  long,  graceful,  extra  hardened  eteel  moldboard. 
the  best  resuliB  posiihle  wliere  a  (ieneral  Purpose  Plow  is  needed,  particularly  In  heavy  elay  or  adobe  soils,    A  Plow  bnill  on  the  lines  of  the  Ben 
than  the  Old  Land  and  .stubble  Series  that  have  for  years  been  the  best  obtainable. 

B/\KER    &    H/\yWILX01N,    Son    F'ranoisoo,    Saoramento,    Los  /Xngele-s. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

IVCORPOKATBD  APBIL.  1874 


Mr 


Capital  I'alrt  Up  »1. 000,000 

Reserve  Fund  and  Undivided  PruHts,  130,000 
Dividends  Paid  to  Stockholders....  83S,000 

 OPFICEKS  

H.  M,  LaRIJE  President. 

I.  C.  STF.BLE  Vice-President. 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIBR.... Cashier  and  Manager. 
C,  H.  Mccormick  Secretary 

General  Banking.  Deposits  Received.  Gold  and 
Silver.  Bills  of  Exchange  Bought  and  Sold.  Loans 
on  Wheat  and  Country  Produce  a  Specialty. 

January  1.  1894       A,  MONTPELLIER.  Manager. 


.  ANDERSON  ORCHARD  BRUSH  RAKE 


AT  IT  AGAIN ! 


Anderson 
Orchard 

—  PI  IN  D  — 

Vineyard 
Brush  Rake 


IS  SOT  A«  EXPERIMEIIT, 


(Patent  Applied  for,) 

It  will  positively  rake  any  kind  of  Brush  on  any  kind  of  ground 

and  rake  it  clean.  

One  man  can  clean  20  acres  of  orchard  per  day. 


The  Williams  Standard  Typewriter 

Is  a  great  improvemeni  over  the  old  "  lift  and 
peek"  machines.  You  see  your  writing  while 
writing  it.  No  lifting  of  platen.  No  dirtv  ribbon. 
Perfect  alignment.  Weighs  hut  16  pounds  IJoes 
the  linesl  work.  Kasiest  learned.  No  experiment. 
In  use  3  years.  Adopted  by  British  War  Depart- 
menl  over  all  the  old-fashioned  "blind"  machines. 
Write  for  sample  work  and  illustrated  catalogue 
and  testimonials. 

PACIFIC  STATES  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  ^ 
409  Washin|:too  St  San  Francis^. 

Sole  .\gents  for  California. 


*  C.  H.  EVANS  &  CO.,  * 

(Successors  to  THOMStJN  &  EVANS.l 

110  &  118  BKAl.K  STRKKT,  S.  F. 

MACHINE  WORKS, 

steam  Engines. 

MACUIXEHr.    .  . 


Works  equally  well  on  corn  stalks  and  other  vegetable  refuse. 
HORTICULTURAL  SUPPLIES,  ANDERSON'S  PRUNE  DIPPER,  Etc. 

Write  for  Circular  and  Price  List  to 

W.  C.  ANDERSON,    -    455  West  Santa  Clara  St.,  SAN  JOSE. 

F».  O.  Box  -709   SrtM    JOSE,  C«L. 


CHEAP  IRRIGATION! 


UR    XO    D/\XE  ! 


BV 


USIING 


California 


If  .\'on  want  to  know 
about  California  and  the 
Pacific  States,  send  for 
TaclHc  Rural  Press, 
the  Best  Illustrated  and  Leadhii;  Fannlnif  and  Hort- 
icultural Weekly  of  the  Far  West.  Trial.  5U  cents 
for  s  nios.  Two  sample  copies.  lOc.  The  Ueirev 
PublUhlnsr  Co..  m  Market  St.,  San  Franelscc 


■T«i "DANIEL  BEST"  CRUDE  OIL  ENGINE 

F=^OR  F»0\A/ER. 
THIS    IS    WHAT    THEY    CAN  DO: 

Will  furnish  power  for  one-tenth  of  a  cent  per  horse  power  per  hour.  It  Is  the  cheapest 
power  ever  produced,  as  shown  in  the  f(»llowln^  table.  au<l  whh'h  is  based  upon  a  test  of  ten 
hours'  run  with  one  of  our  live-horse  power  <i;asoliue  Kni;liies,  using  gasoline  (74°).  coal  gas.  com- 
mon domestic  coal  oil,  crude  petroleum,  asphaltum  base,  crude  petroleum,  parafTlne  base,  as  follows: 

.Coal  fJas.  ten  hours'  run.  1(XK)  feet  K  00 

G  isoliue  174  deg.),  ten  hours'  run.  B%  gallons  t-f  14c   1  2.i 

Coal  Oil,  ten  hours'  run.  TVj  gallons  6?  10c   73 

Crude  Pt-troleuni,  asphaltum  base.  IK  gallons  (./  :ic   4.s 

Crude  Petroleum  (Stldeg,).  parafRne  base.  IS  gallons     5c   t;.T 

On  the  crude  petroleum  with  asphaltum  base  we  had  an  over-product  of  7 gallons  of  asphaltum:  the 
market  price  is  3  cents  per  gallon=21  cents.  This  deducted  from  the  first  cost  of  the  crude  petroleum 
for  ten  hours' run  leaves  a  net  balance  of  27  cents.  And  from  the  crude  oil  with  a  paratBne  base  we 
had  an  over-product  of  .1  gallons  of  good  lubricating  oil,  which  we  consider  equal  to  any  we  have  ever 
used,  but  will  estimate  its  value  conservatively  at  2f)  cents  per  gallon,  making  60  cents ;  this  deducted 
from  the  first  cost  of  the  crude  oil  leaves  a  balance  of  5  cents,  total  cost  of  running  ten  hours. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  operation  of  these  Engines  with  crude  petroleum  reduces  the  cost 
of  operation  to  a  minimum.  Crude  petroleum  with  parafflne  base  at  l  lOc  per  horse  power  per  hour;  on 
crude  petroleum,  asphaltum  base,  iic  per  horse  power  per  hour;  on  domestic  coal  oil,  IHc  per  horse 
power  per  hour;  and  on  gasoline,  SVic  per  horse  power  per  hour. 

SEND   FOR   CIRCULARS    AND   PRICE  LISTS. 

THE    BESX    yV\'R»G  CO., 

San   l^eandro,  Cat, 


Cold  and  BII<.rW>trkp.,  Rlrrtlc 


Bcwln^  IHxrhloet,  irrnrd^nn,,  Ornnfl,  P\tinn%  ClAtr  911)1,, 
Club  Ur:i>rn,  FrM  nUfi,  f)tn,>.,  K'llln,  Ron'  Hill,, 
letter  Pr^><M,  Wnrk  S'r.w,,  T'.trlii,  /ln»ll.,  Ha>(  nllers 
PreM  Sliin  !s  i'"VJ  Bml",  Vi>e».  llrllN,  Brad  Pliiwi, 
Lawn  NntT"-^  4-„rre«  Mau,  l,.-,lhe,,  ll,.nden,  iMimprarl,, 
Corn  Sh,-"" Ilnnd  Carls,  ForcM,  Krr)ippr.,>*  Ire  Kmre, 
FHnnIn«  Urlneers,       F'lL-ine.,  Sufis       Steel  Slnkl, 

Ornin  Pnmps,  <'r<>w  lt.ir«.  Hoil.T«,  Tn.,u.  PU  Brneet, 
ilur.  Sin..!,,  rlentnr.  IUI'.'a.ad,  Flalfomi  lln  l  Cnnnter  .^rALES. 

Ren.l  frtr  f"-e  I'rttalncne  and  i..-e  how  (.,  K;,,e  n..n,,T. 
Ul  Bo.  Jefferson  Be.  UUICAGO  ECAI.F.  CO..  Chicaeo.  HI. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

iff  General  Commission  J^erchants,  41 

310  CALIKOKNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Ezchance. 

49* Personal  attopiion  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 


i4  Post  Stre 


.San  Kraiii  iseo. 


FOR  SEVENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS 

Tills  College  instructs  in  Sliorthaiid.  T.vi«--WritlLig. 
Bookkeeping. Telegraphy. Penmanship,  Drawing,  all 
the  English  branches,  and  ever.vihing  pertaining  to 
business,  for  full  si.K  months.  We  h.ive  It;  le.tcbera 
and  give  individual  instruction  to  :iH  otir  pupils 

A  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering 

Has  been  t  stablished  under  a  il]nrciii;.-lil.v  qualitied 
instructor.  The  course  is  Ihorouglilv  practical. 
Send  for  Circular.  C,  S,  H.\LEY,  Sec. 


School  Of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture.  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
7-2  3  /V\ Pk  R  K  l£  1  STREET, 
San  Fi<AX<  is,  o.  Cai., 
Open  All  Tear.   :  A.  VAH  DER  HAILLEH,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores.  !fiS:  Dullion  anil  (^hloriaation 
Assay,  $ii:  Hlowpipe  Assay,  *l(l.  Full  course  of 
assaying.  JS.V).  Established  IWI.  Send  (or  Circular. 

The  World's  Washer 

In  its  washing  principle  is  like  the  Humlxjldt,  but 
it  is  "chock  full  "  of  improvements.  Child  can 
use  It.  Clothes  clean,  sweet  and  while  as  snow. 
Lasts  a  lifetime.  Sent  freight  paid.  Circulars 
free. 

C.  E.  KOSS,  to  McLean  St.,  Mncolii.  III. 

\A//\1NXED. 

ACiENTS  to  canvass  for  FUNK  U'AtJNALL'S 
Standard  Did  imiary  <ir  the  KnglUh 
Language 

In  every  town  on  the  coast.  Liberal  terms.  Large 
sample  pages  free.  Address 

K.  1».  BKONSON  &  CO., 
I  3(>8  Market  Street .   San  Francisco. 


SAMPLE  Anierifun  Bee  Journal. 

(Established  IStili, 

■Weekly,  *i  a  year.  7  Editors. 
1 60  -  page 
Bee-Book 

  Free! 

All  about  Beei  and  Hooey 

G.W.  YORK  &  CO. 

.56  Fifth  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  II.I.INOIS. 


FREE 
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A  California  Lemon  Grower  in 
Boston. 


O.  J.  Stough,  a  lemon  grower  of  San 
Diego,  who  is  now  traveling  in  the  East 
in  the  interest  of  California  fruits,  is  a 
whole  bureau  of  information  in  himself. 
He  goes  from  city  to  city  telling  the  be- 
nighted denizens  thereof  of  the  good 
things  of  this  wonderful  sunshiney  and 
flowery  land.  Mr.  >Stough  is Californian 
first  and  then  a  southern  Californian 
afterward.  He  never  lets  pass  an 
opportunity  to  wedge  in  a  good  word 
for  his  part  of  the  State. 

He  ran  against  a  snag  it  the  "  city  of 
culture  "  which  floored  him;  not  because 
the  snag  was  too  big  to  be  overcome, 
but  because  it  showed  how  dense  was 
the  prevailing  ignorance  about  Cali- 
fornia fruits.  In  a  letter  to  the  San 
Diego  JTnioih  he  tells  of  the  escapade, 
as  follows: 

I  found  in  Boston,  in  a  very  large 
and  fine  grocery  on  Washington  street, 
the  best  lemons  of  any,  I  asked  the 
price  and  where  from. 

"  The  price  is  50  cents  per  dozen,  and 
from  Sicily." 

I  said:  "  Why  don't  you  sell  Califor- 
nia lemons  ?  " 

"We  could  not  sell  them — not  good 
enough." 

I  asked  to  see  a  member  of  the  firm, 
and  he  very  politely  came  and  addressed 
me.  I  told  him  I  wanted  some  informa- 
tion about  lemons,  if  he  would  oblige 
me  for  a  few  moments. 

"  Certainly." 

I  asked,  "First,  what  are  such 
lemons  worth  per  box  ?  Second,  would 
they  sell  as  well  if  larger,  say  2',  to  25 
in  diameter,  and  a  better  color  ?  Third, 
also,  thinner  skin  and  better  juice  ?  " 

Answer:  First,  $8  to  $9  box.  Sec- 
ond, the  size  you  name,  would  be  much 
better,  but  these  are  as  good  as  I  can 
get,  lo  to  2  inches.  Third,  anything 
of  thinner  skin  would  not  carry,  and 
quality  of  juice  is  probably  the  best  to 
be  had. 

I  asked,  "Why  not  buy  California 
lemons  ?  " 

"The  freight  is  too  much,  and  the 
quality  too  poor." 

"  Are  you  sure  you  are  right  about 
the  quality,  and  that  you  are  perfectly 
posted  ?  " 

"  Perfectly"  —  with  that  familiar 
assurance  of  a  Boston  merchant  and 
gentleman. 

I  began  to  open  a  little  satchel,  but 
said:  "  Don't  go  off.  I  am  only  a  Cali- 
fornia farmer.  You  are  an  American 
gentleman,  and  I  want  you  to  under- 
stand something  of  your  own  country." 

I  took  out  first  a  lemon  that  was  five 
inches  in  diameter,  picked  from  that 
five-year-old  tree  in  front  of  my  house 
in  San  Diego. 

"  What's  that  ?  "  says  he.  "  That's 
for  show,  to  beat  the  world  for  size," 
says  T. 

Then  I  handed  him  a  three-inch  Lis- 
bon. He  called  his  partner,  and  a 
couple  of  clerks  were  looking  with 
wonder  at  them. 

Then  I  took  out  a  Villa  Franca  and 
Eurekas  about  2i  and  22  size.  "Cut 
one  in  two  and  see  how  it  looks  and 
tastes,"  says  I.  "Can  you  show  me 
any  thing  in  this  city  equal  ?  " 

"  Guess  not;  don't  know  of  any.  Do 
you,  boys  ?  " 

By  this  time  there  was  an  audience 
of  ten  men.  I  let  them  feel  and  taste 
and  talk  and  wonder.  Finally  I  took 
out  two  Bonnie  Braes,  and  I  said: 
"  This  lemon  was  born  and  is  only 
grown  in  San  Diego.  It  is  so  delicate 
that  it  can't  be  shipped  in  boxes,  so  I 
hear  people  up  the  country  say.  I 
have  carried  them  many  thousand  miles 
and  for  months  in  my  satchel,  jolted 
around  among  my  bottles  of  San  Miguel 
water,  hair  oil,  brushes,  cork-screws, 
fine-loolli  comb,  etc.,  and  the  only 
trouble  1  ever  had  about  keeping  it 
was  that  everybody  wanted  one,  as 
you  do  now.  Hold  it  up  to  the  light. 
Cut  it,  taste  it,  find  a  seed  if  you  can." 

So  many  of  them  wanted  to  look  and 
taste  and  talk  that  I  sat  down  on  a 
box  of  herrings  and  took  a  rest.  I  was 
in  hopes  every  minute  that  that  real 
nice  Boston  man,  who  seemed  to  own 
such  an  awful  lot  of  sugar  and  bottles 
and  things,  would  ask  me  "how  it 
would  mix,"  or  words  to  that  import. 


It  was  only  about  95  in  the  shade  of  a 
big  cod  fish  that  hung  from  the  ceiling, 
and  I  was  very  dry,  but  I  made  one 
last  effort  and  quit  by  saying: 

"  Here  is  my  card,  and  a  picture  of 
my  farm  in  the  city  of  San  Diego, 
where  those  lemons  grew.  I  will 
furnish  you  all  you  want  of  the  same 
quality,  in  the  same  orchard,  for  $1,50 
per  box,  for  twenty-five  years.  Then 
1  shall  retire  and  enjoy  in  my  declining 
years  the  proceds  of  my  lemon  orchard. 

The  gentleman  said:  "  My  venerable 
friend,  about  how  long  do  people  live  at 
San  Diego  ?  " 

"With  a  liberal  use  of  lemon  juice 
and  San  Miguel  water,  properly  diluted 
and  a  correct  life,  about  125  years,"  I 
replied. 

For  fear  the  gentleman  might  think 
I  had  just  returned  from  Sicily,  Italy, 
Florida  or  some  other  country,  and 
brought  those  lemons  with  me  to  come 
a  trick  on  them,  I  referred  them  to  a 
certain  bank  and  said  I  would  wager 
any  of  them  or  anybody  else,  $1,000 
that  he  could  not  show  as  fine  a  lemon 
as  he  had  in  his  hand  from  any  foreign 
country  nor  could  he  produce  in  all  of 
Boston  as  good  an  assortment  of 
lemons. 

I  was  completely  wilted  with  the 
heat — they  wilteon  the  lemon  question. 


Beecham's  pills  are  for  bilious- 
ness, bilious  headache,  dyspep- 
sia, heartburn,  torpid  liver,  diz- 
ziness, sick  headache,  bad  taste 
in  the  mouth,  coated  tongue, 
loss  of  appetite,  sallow  skin, etc., 
wlien  caused  by  constipation; 
and  constipation  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  rf  aU  of  them. 

Go  by  the  book.  Pilis  10$  and 
25$  a  box.  Book  free  at  your 
druggist's  or  write  B.  F.  Allen  Co., 
365  Canal  Street,  New  York. 

Annual  Bales  more  than  6,000.000  boxes. 


We  are  backing  the  'Only  Elastic  Fence  ' 
"the  Field  '    Watch  the  result. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Baker  &  Hamilton. 


Write  for  Catalogue  of  Benicia  Vehicles. 
Write  for  No.  31  catalog  of  PLOWS,  HARROWS, 
SEEDERS,  CULTIVATORS,  Etc. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 

LOS  ANGELES. 


SACRAMENTO. 
NEW  YORK 


THE 

DRt'M  IN 
POSITION 


DEAFNESS 

and  Head  Noises  relieved  by  using 
Wilson's  Common  Sense  Ear  Drums. 

New  scientific  invention;  different 
fi  om  all  other  devices.  The  only  safe, 
simple,  comfortable  and  invisible 
Kar  Drum  intiie  world.  Helps  where 
tnedical  skill  fails.  No  wire  orstring 
attiic hinent.    Write  for  xianiphlet. 

WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO., 

unices.  I  ii-2iJroa(lwaj,  i\tMv  Vork. 


BRANSON 

FAMILY  KNITTING  MACHINE 


Family  Kiiitlur  now 
same  iiiacliiiic  wc  In 
years  at  i|i35.  N' 


■thie 


1  to 


Kn 


iistrat'-il  book  itf  i 

licit!  wanted  in  the  homo  ol  wool  oi 
'.ton.  fjKTtorv  or  homespun. 

15IUNS0N  KNITTINfl  MACHINI';  CO., 
5(>n  !«(.  John  SIreel,  I>lillu<l<'l|>liln,  Pa. 


XREE  -  \A//\SH. 

Olive  Dip. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    W/.   JACKSON   <&  CO. 
Sole  AgentS'     -      •      No.  226  Market  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 


THE  MOSr  SUCCESSFUL  REMEDY 


CURE 


FOR  MAN  OR  BEAST. 

Certain  in  Its  efEeets  and  never  blisters. 
Read  proofs  below 

KENDALL'S  SPAVIN 

Bi.UEPOiNT,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  15, 1  

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.— I  bouRht  a  splendid  bay 
horse  some  time  apco  with  a  Hpnviii.  I  got  him 
for  $.30.  I  used  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure.  The 
Spavin  is  gone  now  and  I  have  been  offered  $150 
for  the  same  horse.  I  only  had  him  nine  ^eeks, 
sol  got$120for  using  $2  worth  of  Kendall's  Spavin 
Cure.  W.  S.  MiRSDEN. 

KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE 

Shelby,  Mich.,  Dec.  16.  1893. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.— I  have  used  your  Kendall's 
Spavin  Cure  with  good  success  for  Curb   on  two 
horses  and  itls  the  best  liniment  I  have  ever  used. 

AuOTisT  Frederick. 
Price  #1  per  Bottle. 
For  sale  bv  all  Druggists,  or  address 
DR.  B.  ,T.  COMPANY, 

ENOSBURGH   FALLS,  VT. 


VEHICLES 

ALL  KINDS. 


50% 

SAVED. 


HARNESS 

ALL  KINDS, 


No.  600.   Price  65. 

Top  Buggies   S75  to  )»135 

Road  Wagons   45  to  60 

Two  Seat  Wagons   45  to    1 10 

Phaetons   100  to  150 

Surries  and  Carriages   135  to  300 

Harness   8  to  35 

WE   SHIP  EVERYWHERE. 

Send  2c  stamp  for  Catalogue  or  call. 

CALIFORNIA  WAGON  AND  CARRIAGE  CO. 

3(i!4  FKKMON  r  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

WACON  AND  op..  .0 
PLATFORM  5uALtu 

HOOKER  &C0.^  -18  DRUMM  STREET,  S.F. 


The  McMahan  Farm, 

Comprising  some  4100  acres,  located  on  the  banks  of  Putah  Creeli,  Solauo  and^Yolo  Counties, 
has  been  placed  in  our  hands  for  sale. 

This  magniflcent  property  is  now  selling  at 

^6T.50    F*ER    /\CRE  ! 

In  sizes  to  sui,:  the  requirements  of  the  different  purchasers,  from  ten  acres  up,  easy  terms. 

If  you  wish  to  locate  on  the  choicest  land  in  all  California,  we  will  be  pleased  to  mail  you  detailed 
information  on  application,  with  maps,  etc.,  something  of  interest  either  to  yourself  or  friends  in  Cali- 
fornia or  in  the  East,  who  may  be  seeking  reliable  Information  of  lands  in  our  State. 


MONEY   TO   LOAN  ON   FARM  PROPERTY. 


BOVEE,  TOY  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

No.  19  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Protect  Your  Young  Trees 

Against  Attack  by  Cut  Worms  and  other  Tree  Pests  by  using 

ONE  PLY  P.  &  B.  PAPER 

IN  CONNECTION  WITH  PRINTER'S  INK. 


A  Roll  costs  Three  Dollars  and  is  Sufficient  for  1000  Trees. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER,  OR  ADDRESS 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 


 ll«5  Battery  St.,  San  F^'ra n c- Isco. 

...22,1  S.  Broad\A/ay,  Los  F\.nf^e\&&. 


Wa.shinjston , 
London,  ^ 
Paris, 
Berlin, 
Yienna, 
Melbourne,  Etc. 


Market  St. 

TAKE  tlEVATOR  N?  12  FRQNT  ST. 


Dancl'y  INo.  31  Steul  F»1o\a/  Doutoleitr©©  F»rlce,  ^l.OO  Each 

Dand'y  Steel  F»low  Singletree  3S  Each 

I3uy  before  they  are  all  gone. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  16  and  18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


I  Cannot  Count  My  Life  a  Loss. 

1  (^annot  count  my  life  a  loss, 

With  all  its  length  of  evil  days. 
I  hold  them  only  as  the  dross 

About  its  gold,  whose  worth  outweighs; 

For  each  and  all  I  give  Him  praise. 

For,  drawing  near  to  the  brink 
That  leadeth  down  to  final  rest, 

1  see  with  clearer  eyes,  I  think. 
And  much  that  vexed  me  and  oppressed. 
Have  learned  was  right,  and  just,  and  best 

So  though  1  may  but  dimly  guess, 

Its  far  intent  this  gift  of  His 
1  honor;  nor  would  know  the  less 

One  sorrow,  or  in  pain  or  bliss. 

Have  other  than  it  was  and  is. 

—Ida  D.  Coolbrith. 


A  Perfect  Day. 


1  will  be  glad  to-day;  the  sun 

Smiles  all  adown  the  laud  ; 
The  lilies  lean  along  the  way. 

Serene  on  either  hand. 
The  full-blown  roses,  red  and  white. 

In  perfect  beauty  stand. 

The  mourning  dove  within  the  woods 

Forgets  nor  longer  grieves; 
A  light  wind  lifts  the  bladed  corn. 

And  ripples  the  light  sheaves; 
High  overhead  some  happy  bird 

Sings  softly  in  the  leaves. 

The  sky  looks  down  upon  the  sea; 

Blue,  with  not  anywhere 
The  shadow  of  a  passing  cloud  ; 

The  sea  looks  up  as  fair — 
So  bright  a  picture  on  its  breast 

As  if  it  smiled  to  wear. 

A  day  too  glad  for  laughter— nay, 

Too  glad  for  happy  tears ! 
The  fair  earth  seems  as  in  a  dream 

Of  immemorial  years; 
I'erhaps  of  that  fair  morn  when  she 

Sang  with  her  sister  spheres. 

It  may  be  that  she  holds  to-day 

Some  .sacred  Sabbath  feast ; 
It  may  be  that  some  patient  soul 

Has"  entered  to  God's  rest ; 
For  whose  dear  sake  He  smiles  on  us. 

And  all  the  day  is  blest. 

—Ida  D.  Coolbrith. 


A  Romance  of  Work. 


The  sun  hung  like  a  copper  disk  in  an 
indigo  sky.  Heat  danced,  v^hirled  and 
eddied  a  few  feet  above  the  alkali  dust 
in  the  trail.  Over  the  great  patches 
of  sagebrush  the  air  hung  like  the 
breath  of  the  dead.  Not  even  the  wing 
of  a  bird  set  it  in  motion.  The  low 
abode  cabin  seemed  to  crouch  upon  the 
plain  as  if  it  were  trying  to  escape  no- 
tice, fearful  lest  the  heavy  sky  would 
fall  upon  it.  Except  the  few  scattered 
sheep  corrals  there  was  not  a  break  in 
the  monotonous  level  of  the  ground. 

One  could  judge  from  the  height  of 
the  sun  that  the  morning  was  scarcely 
begun.  But  there  was  no  other  sign — 
song  of  birds,  sparkle  of  dew — on  the 
Upides  ranch. 

A  young  woman  sat  in  the  doorway 
with  folded  hands  and  dejected  shoul- 
ders. She  was  apparently  as  lifeless 
as  her  surroundings.  With  her  head 
leaning  against  the  side  of  the  door 
she  might  have  made  a  pleasing  picture 
were  it  not  for  the  hard  lines  about 
her  mouth  and  the  hopeless  look  in  her 
eyes— eyes  which  wandered  over  the 
gray  sagebrush,  lingering  stolidly  upon 
the  patch  where  she  had  tried  to  keep 
alive  a  few  green  plants. 

There  had  been  a  time  when  the 
sight  of  these  withered  plants,  cooked 
by  the  sun,  would  have  made  her  cry. 
Not  now,  though.  Janet  Dinscombe 
wondered  vaguely  if  she  were  losing 
her  senses.  She  remembered  hearing 
centuries  ago — it  was  less  than  a  year 
— that  men  lost  their  minds  when  they 
were  alone  for  months  in  the  desert. 
She  had  laughed  at  the  thought  of  that 
when  Roger  Dinscombe  had  told  her  of 
his  love  before  he  came  to  work  out  a 
living  on  a  sheep  ranch.  She  would  not 
delay  the  marriage.  "I  am  to  be  a 
helpmeet,  not  a  hindrance,"  she  said, 
and  urged  him  to  take  her  with  him. 
"I  will  keep  house  for  you.  We  will 
be  together.  What  more  can  we  ask  ?  " 
she  said  pleadingly.  With  a  pretty 
flushed  cheek  up  against  his,  Roger 
Dinscombe  had  not  the  courage  to  deny 
Janet  Moore's  demand.  Her  home  was 
not  very  pleasant,  he  argued  to  himself 
in  justification.  And  Janet  had  her 
own  way. 

The  first  two  months  the  young  wife 


went  singing  about  the  little  cabin, 
happy  enough.  Then  her  steps  grew 
less  lively  and  hours  of  unhappiness 
followed.  Roger  loved  her,  of  course 
she  knew  that.  But  he  did  not  tell 
her  so  very  often  now.  Then,  too,  he 
was  busy  all  the  day,  and  she  had  long 
forenoons  and  afternoons  when  there 
was  nothing  to  do.  Her  house  was  as 
neat  as  a  pin.  She  even  had  read  all 
the  advertisements  in  the  few  papers 
which  chance  brought  her.  Her  near- 
est neighbor  lived  five  miles  away. 
When  Roger  came  home  he  was  too 
tired  to  talk  much.  There  was  a  late 
supper  and  an  early  breakfast — and 
then  silence  and  desolation. 

One  day  Janet  realized  she  was  losing 
her  lovp  for  her  husband.  That  was 
when  she  had  planted  the  garden.  A 
few  sickly  plants  grew  there  which  she 
kept  alive  by  carrying  water  from  a 
muddy  little  stream.  When  July  came 
this  dried  up.  And  now  her  plants 
were  dead.  She  felt  choked  as  she 
looked  at  them,  but  the  tears  did  not 
come  to  her  eyes. 

Roger  Dinscombe  noticed  the  shadow 
which  had  settled  upon  his  wife's  face. 
Blaming  himself,  he  grew  irritable  and 
moody.  Instead  of  love  making  him 
tender,  it  forced  him  to  be  distant. 
Often  now  husband  and  wife  avoided 
looking  into  each  other's  eyes.  That 
very  morning  he  had  spoken  to  Janet 
sharply  as  he  went  away.  The  words 
fell  back  on  his  heart  like  a  lash. 
"  What  a  brute  I  am  !  "  he  muttered, 
and  half  turned  to  come  back.  But 
the  set  look  on  Janet's  face  came  up 
before  him  and  he  spurred  on  the  pony 
he  was  riding. 

"  Am  I  going  mad  ?  "  Janet  repeated 
to  herself  until  the  sun  had  crept  to 
where  she  sat.  "I  won't  go  mad.  I 
am  a  girl  of  common  sense.  I  used  to 
hate  the  work  at  home  of  cooking  for  a 
houseful  of  step-brothers  and  sisters, 
mending  and  darning,  with  constant 
whining  and  fretting  from  a  step- 
mother who  was  strong  as  I  am.  Now 
work  would  be  the  most  blessed  boon 
on  earth.  What  shall  I  do?"  The 
little  sitting-room  and  kitchen  were 
spotless.  She  could  not  do  anything 
there. 

"I'll  put  my  trunk  in  order,  '  she 
thought.  Not  a  ribbon  was  out  of 
place.  She  took  up  a  bundle  of  patches 
idly.  "  Why  not  make  a  quilt  ?  "  The 
idea  pleased  her  as  she  looked  over  the 
patches.  That  bit  of  lilac  print  was 
her  first  "grown-up  gown,"  and  this 
blue  and  white  checked  calico  was  the 
dress  she  had  on  the  first  time  she  met 
Roger.  She  remembered  now  that  she 
had  a  bunch  of  wild  crabapple  blossoms 
in  her  belt  when  she  ran  into  Mrs. 
Dinscombe's  on  an  errand  and  was  told, 
"  Janet,  this  is  my  son  Roger,  who  has 
just  come  home  from  the  West." 

The  young  Mrs.  Dinscombe's  face 
softened  as  she  seemed  to  live  it  over 
again  and  to  see  honest  blue  eyes  look- 
ing at  her  saying,  "  I  approve  of  you." 
Piece  after  piece  was  unfolded.  This 
white  mull  was  her  wedding  dress. 
Smoothing  and  petting  it  with  fingers 
which  would  get  jerky,  Janet  sat  for  a 
long  time.  Then  the  tears  came— 
tears  which  seemed  to  melt  the  iron 
band  around  her  heart.  When  she  re- 
membered where  she  was,  it  was  al- 
most supper  time,  and  she  jumped  up 
with  a  start.  "Poor  Roger,"  she 
murmured,  "  what  must  you  think  of 
me  ?  "  She  cooked  the  best  that  her 
kitchen  afforded,  and  in  a  half  ashamed 
way  slipped  into  the  blue  and  white 
checked  dress  which  she  had  kept.  It 
was  a  little  out  of  style,  but  then 
fashions  do  not  cut  much  of  a  figure  in 
a  Utah  desert.  "I  wonder  if  he  will 
notice,"  she  said  to  herself.  She  hoped 
he  would,  and  yet  the  thought  fright- 
ened her. 

Roger  stopped  a  moment  as  he  came 
up  to  the  door  and  saw  her  with  a  look 
on  her  face  that  sent  the  blood  to  his 
heart  with  a  thud.  He  paled  a  little; 
and  then,  gathering  her  up  in  his  arms, 
carried  her  to  the  rocking  chair, 
dropped  to  the  floor  and  buried  his  face 
in  her  lap,  sobbing  as  if  his  heart  would 
break. 

"Roger,  Roger,"  was  all  she  could 
say. 

Finally  he  grew  calm,  and  then  he 
said:    "  I  couldn't  stand  it  any  longer. 


and  I  made  up  my  mind  to-day  to  send 
you  away  where  you  would  be  happy — 
and  then  to  come  home  and  see  you 
looking  just  as  you  did  the  first  mo- 
ment I  ever  saw  you — and  I've  loved 
you  ever  since— was  more  than  I  could 
endure." 

"Well,  I'm  not  going,  Roger,"  said 
his  little  wife  in  an  assumed  practical 
manner,  "  to  do  anything  but  get  your 
supper,  "  which  she  did  when  she  could 
get  out  of  his  arms. 

Later  in  the  evening  they  talked  it 
over.  Janet  got  the  patches,  and  they 
planned  what  design  she  should  use. 
"I  think  I  would  like  to  make  it  look 
like  the  leaf  of  a  sagebrush,  if  you  will 
draw  one  for  me,  Roger,"  she  said 
thoughtfully.  Roger  was  only  too 
happy,  but  it  took  two  or  three  even- 
ing consultations  before  he  could  de- 
sign a  pattern  that  suited.  livening 
after  evening  the  work  was  brought 
out  for  inspection.  Roger  must  see 
how  she  had  fitted  the  pieces  together, 
look  at  the  stitches,  hear  the  history 
of  each  tiny  bit  of  new  cloth,  and  when 
praise  had  been  given  and  suggestions 
made  there  was  always  time  left  for 
the  husband  and  wife  to  talk  quietly 
and  happily  together.  When  the  quilt 
was  pieced,  came  the  quilting,  at 
which  Roger  tried  to  help  with  his 
great,  awkward  fingers.  At  last  it 
was  complete.  It  was  beautiful  in 
their  eyes,  because  they  saw  reconcili- 
ation and  happiness  stitched  into  it. 
"Four  thousand,  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-two  pieces,  would  you  believe  it, 
Roger  ? "  said  Janet.  "Lot  us  take  it 
to  the  fair  when  you  go  in  with  the 
sheep.  I  am  sure  it  will  get  first  pre- 
mium." 

Going  to  the  Territorial  fair  was 
their  fall  outing.  They  would  do  their 
trading  and  lay  in  their  winter  sup- 
plies. Roger  fixed  up  the  herder's 
wagon  as  cosily  as  possible.  There 
was  the  cook  stove,  the  bed,  the  water 
cask  and  bucket,  a  looking  glass  and 
wash  basin  and  chair  for  Janet.  It 
took  four  days  to  reach  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  then  Janet  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  her  quilt  with  the  in- 
scription, "Four  Thousand,  Eight 
Hundred  and  Thirty- Two  Pieces," 
hanging  on  a  line  in  the  woman's 
apartment  of  the  red  brick  building 
where  the  annual  expositions  are  held. 
It  had  a  red  ticket  the  last  day. 

Two  young  woman  tourists  who  had 
stopped  in  the  city  of  the  Saints  and 
who  had  been  attracted  by  the  people 
attending  the  fair,  stopped  in  front  of 
the  quilt  and  read  the  inscription. 
"Four  thousand,  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-two  pieces."  What  do  you 
think  of  that  woman's  work,  Julia  " 
said  the  tall  girl  to  her  companion. 
"Think!  I  think  the  woman  was  a 
fool  who  would  spend  her  time  making 
a  thing  like  that.  She'd  better  be  do- 
ing nothing  at  all."  "What  do  you 
know  about  it  ?  "  said  a  white-faced 
little  woman  with  blazing  eyes.  "  I 
made  that  quilt  and  I  did  it  to  keep 
from  going  mad.  What  do  you  know 
about  nothing  to  do  ?  "  Her  anger  had 
burned  out  by  this  time  and  she  began 
to  stammer.  Then  something  in  the 
girls'  faces  encouraged  her  to  go  on. 
"  Would  you  like  to  hear  the  story?" 
She  told  it  simply  enough,  but  it 
touched  her  listeners  and  made  them 
her  friends,  as  they  realized  for  once  in 
their  lives  what  it  would  be  to  do  with- 
out work,  daily  papers,  magazines, 
theaters,  music  or  church.  They  must 
have  her  show  them  the  wagon  in 
which  she  traveled.  Then  they  must 
go  inside  and  have  her  tell  them  more 
about  her  life  as  a  sheep  herder's  wife. 
"  What  will  you  do  now?"  asked  the 
tall  young  woman  as  they  were  about 
to  part.  "  I  shall  find  plenty  to  do. 
There  will  be  sewing  and  planning  this 
winter,"  Janet  Dinscombe  answered, 
as  a  flush  crept  over  her  cheek,  "and 
next  summer,  please  God,  I  shall  not 
be  alone." 

That  night  the  sheep  herder's  wife 
was  very  happy  as  she  fell  asleep  in 
the  wagon,  with  one  hand  touching  a 
package  of  books  which  had  come 
"  with  the  love  of  two  girls  from  the 
East,  "  and  the  other  resting  on  a  bun- 
dle of  soft  material  which  she  would 
fashion  into  tiny  garments  against  the 
coming  of  a  little  child. — N.  Y.  Press. 


To  Victis. 


I  sing  the  hymn  of  the  concjuered  who  fell  in 

the  battle  of  life— 
The  hymn  of  the  wounded,  the  beaten,  who 

died  overwhelmed  in  the  strife: 
Not  the  jubilant  song  of  the  victors,  for  whom 

the  resounding  acclaim 
Of  nations  was  lifted  in  i^horus,  whose  brows 

wore  the  chaplet  of  fame : 
But  the  hymn  of  the  low  and  the  humble,  the 

weary,  the  broken  in  heart. 
Who  strove  and  who  failed,  acting  bravely  a 

silent  and  desperate  part ; 
Whose  youth  bore  no  flower  on  its  branches, 

whose  hopes  burned  in  ashes  away ; 
From  whose  hands  slipped  the  pipe  they  had 

grasped  at,  who  stood  at  the  dying  of  day 
With  the  work  of  their  life  all  around  them, 

unpitied,  unheeded,  alone. 
With  death  swooping  down  o'er  their  failure, 

and  all  but  their  faith  overthrown. 
While  the  voice  of  the  world  shouts  its  chorus, 

its  piran  for  those  who  have  won ; 
While  the  trumpet  is  sounding  triumphant, 

and  high  to  the  breeze  and  the  sun 
Gay  banners  are  waving,  hands  clapping  and 

hurrying  feet. 
Throwing  after  the  laurel-crowned  victors,  I 

stand  on  the  field  of  defeat 
In  the  shadow,  'mongst  those  who  arc  fallen 

and  wounded  and  dying,  and  there 
Chant  a  requiem  low,  place  my  hand  on  their 

pain-knotted  brows,  breathe  a  prayer. 
Hold  the  hand  that  is  helpless,  and  whisper, 

"They  only  the  victory  win 
Who  have  fought  the  good  light  and  have  van- 
quished the  demon  that  tempts  us  within  ; 
Who  have  held  to  their  faith  unseduced  by 

the  prize  that  the  world  holds  on  high; 
Who  have  dared  for  a  high  cause  to  suffer, 

resist,  light — if  need  be,  to  die." 
Speak,  history  I    Who  are  life's  victors?  Un- 
roll thy  long  annals  and  say 
Are  they  those  whom  the  world  called  the 

victors  who  won  the  success  of  a  day ! 
The  martyrs  or  Nero;   The  Spartans  wHofell 

at  Thermopylii''s  tryst. 
Or  the  Persians  and  Xerxes!    His  judges  or 

Socrates?   Pilate  or  Christ; 
— W.  W.  Story  in  Blackwood's  Magazine. 


Overathleticism. 


The  body  can  be  killed  through  one 
organ,  and  in  youth  and  middle  age 
mortal  injury  of  body  and  mind  comes 
usually  through  one  organ  as  the  pri- 
mary seat  of  evil.  It  is  an  evil  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  and  greatly  on  the 
increase.  A  man  is  said  to  "throw 
himself,  heart  and  soul,  into  his  work." 
Such  a  man  is  in  danger.  He  has  four 
great  parts  of  his  body  to  consider — 
his  heart  and  blood  system,  his  lungs 
and  other  organs  associated  with 
breathing,  his  muscles,  bis  brain  and 
nervous  system.  But  he  does  not  head 
them  at  all.  He  runs  or  cycles  exces- 
sively, and  in  a  much  shorter  time 
than  he  has  the  least  idea  of  he  makes 
his  heart  too  strong  for  the  rest  of  his 
organism  and  endangers  the  finer 
ramifications  of  the  vessels  which  are 
under  the  domination  of  the  heart.  He 
rows  without  studying  consequences, 
and  long  before  he  is  convinced  of 
trouble  he  has  produced  an  injury  of 
the  chest  mechanism  which  may  soon 
be  permanently  established. 

He  takes  to  some  muscular  training, 
which  puts  the  muscular  organs  to  an 
extreme  of  tension.  Large  and  small 
muscles  alike  are  exposed  to  strain, 
both  the  strong  muscles  that  give  pro- 
pulsion and  the  delicate  muscles  that 
guide,  and  before  he  has  become  con- 
scious of  the  error  he  has  C(>mmitted 
he  is  a  strained  man,  from  which  pre- 
dicament he  is  fortunate  if  he  make 
anything  like  a  complete  recovery. 
Another  man  enters  into  competitions 
in  which  his  mental  organs  are  kept 
awake  for  long  intervals,  charged  with 
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expectations,  anxieties,  fears,  nay,  ex- 
cess of  satisfaction,  and  while  he  is  yet 
young  he  grows  old. 

Curious  Facts. 


A  mortar  composed  of  brick  powder 
mixed  with  quicklime  is  now  largely 
used  in  France. 

There  are  now  850  electric  railways 
in  the  United  States,  with  more  than 
nine  thousand  miles  of  track,  2300  cars 
and  a  capital  of  $400,000,000.  In  1887 
the  electric  roads  in  the  United  States 
numbered  only  thirteen,  with  about 
one  hundred  cars. 

A  German  statistician  finds  that  the 
most  unlucky  day  of  the  week,  so  far 
as  accidents  to  human  beings  are  con- 
cerned, is  not  Friday,  but  Monday; 
16.74  per  cent  of  all  accidents  occur 
Mondays,  15.77  per  cent  Tuesdays, 
1(3.31  per  cent  Wednesdays,  15.73  per 
cent  Thursdays,  16.38  per  cent  Fri- 
days, the  same  per  cent  Saturdays, 
and  2.69  per  cent  Sundays. 

A  Geneva  clockmaker  has  perfected 
and  patented  an  application  of  the 
phonograph  to  the  old  fashioned  re- 
peater, whose  springs  and  hammers 
have  been  replaced  by  a  disk  of  vul- 
canized india  rubber.  As  the  point 
moves  ovei-  the  surface  it  emits  articu- 
lated sounds,  indicating  the  hour,  being 
an  exact  reproduction  of  the  human 
voice,  which  can  be  heard  in  an  ad- 
joining room. 

Though  contrary  to  the  usual  prac- 
tice, night  air  will  ventilate  a  cellar 
more  thoroughly  and  cause  less  humid- 
ity than  the  hot  air  of  midday.  Open 
the  cellar  windows  at  sunset  and  leave 
them  open  until  six  in  the  morning, 
and  the  air  will  be  cooler  and  dryer 
than  if  the  cellar  is  closed  at  night  and 
open  during  the  day.  The  screens  or 
gratings  should  be  so  arranged  that 
the  windows  can  be  opened  and  closed 
without  moving  them. 


Fashion  Notes. 


Skirts  have  lost  nothing  of  their  sum- 
mer fullness,  but  the  absence  of  stiffen- 
ing, except  at  the  bottom,  makes  them 
much  more  graceful.  And  although 
the  sleeves  )iave  the  appearance  of  be- 
ing somewhat  smaller,  because  of  the 
different  arrangement  and  less  stiffness 
in  the  lining,  there  is  no  diminution  in 
the  actual  size. 

The  butterfly  bow  is  the  feature  of 
another  novel  collar.  It  is  caught  at 
the  back  of  a  stock,  and  the  ends  of  the 
wings  reach  nearly  to  the  waist  line. 
This  collar  is  exquisite  in  silk  gauze, 
wrought  with  jewels,  tor  an  evening 
gown.  It  is  also  an  addition  to  a  cloth 
costume  when  made  in  chameleon  silk. 

It  is  said  that  the  skirts  and  waists 
of  the  cloth  costumes  for  the  coming 
winter  are  to  be  made  of  the  same  ma- 
terial, which  would  seem  to  prove  that 
the  fancy  waists  of  silk  and  velvet  are 
not  to  be  so  much  the  rage  as  last 
year.  They  have  by  no  means  gone 
out  of  fashion,  and  will  be  necessary 
adjuncts  to  those  costumes  which  are 
made  with  skirt  and  coat. 

A  model  for  a  girl's  cloak  that  has 
received  a  good  many  compliments  has 
straight  breadths  gathered  into  a  yoke, 
front  and  back;  the  under-arm  sections 
are  hollowed,  and  very  large  sleeves 
are  set  in.  The  yoke  is  elaborately 
trimmed  with  heavy  braid,  so  on  in 
patterns  and  figures.  This  is  a  most 
comfortable  garment,  the  arm  holes  be- 
ing large  and  going  on  easily  over  any 
ordinary  dress. 

Another  school  dress  is  made  to  be 
worn  with  a  guimpe.  It  is  in  princess 
shape,  and  has  a  finish  at  the  top  in 
the  form  of  a  narrow  yoke.  The  sleeves 
are  full  from  shoulders  to  wrists,  where 
they  are  finished  with  wide  bands. 

Bodices  in  these  days  are  collections 
of  trimmings,  and  are  rarely  seen 
matching  the  skirt  in  color  or  fabric. 
For  soft,  fluffy  bodices  there  are  almost 
as  many  textures  as  there  are  different 
designs.  In  Paris  palm-leaf  silk  is  used 
for  waists,  and  is  the  very  latest  vogue. 
There  is  also  a  new  gauze,  the  tones  of 
which  are  almost  perfect.  Of  course, 
they  are  very  brilliant,  and  often  there 
will  be  three  bright  colors,  blending 


from  one  to  the  other,  requiring  quite 
a  study  to  determine  where  one  leaves 
off  and  the  other  commences.  For  in- 
stance, a  beautiful  red  shades  into  a 
green  and  from  that  into  a  brown,  the 
belt  and  throat  ribbon  being  of  any  of 
the  desired  shades. 

Velvet,  for  trimming  as  well  as  for 
entire  gowns,  is  the  craze  of  the  times, 
and  such  extraordinary  combinations 
of  coloring  as  are  woven  in  the  new 
velvet  are  enough  to  make  people  color 
blind.  The  velvets  themselves,  those 
that  are  used  for  trimming,  are  more 
like  the  miroir  velvet,  in  so  far  that 
the  weave  is  softer,  and  consequently 
they  are  not  so  bulky. 

An  exceedingly  odd  gown  is  of  black 
camel's  hair,  so  thickly  covered  with 
white  hairs  as  to  look  almost  iron  gray 
in  coloring.  This  has  a  yoke  going 
way  down  into  the  sleeve  and  making 
a  full  vest  of  a  Morris  velvet  pattern, 
the  ground  work,  shaded  heliotrope, 
entirely  covered  with  red,  yellow,  blue 
and  pink  arabesques.  Steel  buckles 
and  buttons  were  additional  trimmings 
of  this  odd  gown. 


Gems  of  Thought. 


If  I  cannot  realize  my  ideal,  I  can  at 
least  idealize  my  Real. — Gannett. 

Live  as  long  as  you  may,  the  first 
twenty  years  are  the  longest  half  of 
your  life. — Southey. 

Vice  is  contagious,  and  there  is  no 
trusting  the  sound  and  the  sick  to- 
gether.— Seneca. 

Genuine  pity  can  always  be  distin- 
guished from  the  spurious  type.  It 
never  advertises  itself.  It  never  seeks 
to  make  itself  conspicuous.  It  never 
tries  to  elicit  the  praise  of  men,  but 
seeks  by  secret  prayer  and  personal 
devotion  to  worship  the  Creator  and 
Redeemer  in  spirit  and  in  truth. — In- 
dependent. 

The  only  conclusive  evidence  of  a 
man's  sincerity  is  that  he  gives  himself 
for  a  principle.  Words,  money,  all 
things  else,  are  comparatively  easy  to 
give  away;  but  when  a  man  makes  a 
gift  of  his  daily  life  and  practice,  it  is 
plain  that  the  truth,  whatever  it  may 
be,  has  taken  possession  of  him. — James 
Rusbi'll  Lowell. 

True  courage  is  cool  and  calm.  The 
bravest  of  men  have  the  least  of  a 
brutal,  bullying  insolence,  and  in  the 
very  time  of  danger  are  found  the  most 
serene,  pleasant  and  free.  Rage,  we 
know,  can  make  a  coward  forget  him- 
self and  fight.  But  what  is  done  in 
fury  and  anger  can  never  be  placed  to 
the  accountof  courage. — Lord  Shaftes- 
bury. 

Pleasantries. 


She — If  you  had  never  met  me  would 
you  have  loved  me  just  the  same  ?  He 
(convincingly) — More. — Harlem  Life. 

Counsel  for  the  defendant  (sarcastic- 
all}') — You're  a  nice  fellow,  aren't  you  ? 
Witness  for  the  plaintiff  (cordially) — I 
am,  sir  ;  and  if  I  were  not  on  my  oath 
I  would  say  the  same  of  you. — Tit-Bits. 

Doctor — "Well,  my  little  fellow,  you 
have  got  quite  well  again.  I  was  sure 
that  the  pills  I  left  for  you  would  cure 
you.  How  did  you  take  them,  in  water 
or  in  cake?"  "Oh,  I  used  them  in 
my  blowgun." — The  Standard. 

His  city  niece  (visiting  the  farm) — 
Oh,  Uncle  !  Here  comes  a  lot  of 
wheelmen  pedaling  down  the  road. 
Uncle  Josh — Peddliu',  eh  ?  Waal,  I  m 
mighty  glad  them  fellers  has  found 
somethin'  useful  to  do  ! — Truth. 

"  Look  here,  old  man,  it's  no  use  you 
trying  to  unlock  the  door  with  a  cigar- 
ette." "Whatsh  that?"  "You  are 
trying  to  open  the  door  with  a  cigar- 
ette." "  Blesh  me!  How  strangsh  ! 
Wonder  whethersh  I've  smoked  the 
keysh  !  " — Judy. 

The  vexed  question  of  conjugal 
obedience  was  settled  by  Spurgeon  in 
a  characteristic  way.  In  an  address 
at  the  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  a 
friend  he  spoke  thus  to  the  bride  about 
her  future  lord:  "Let  him  be  the 
head,  and  do  you  be  the  neck,  and  turn 
Him  which  way  you  please." — Glean- 
ings. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


How  to  Cook  Mutton. 


The  first  thing  to  remember  in  cook- 
ing lamb  or  mutton,  whether  roast, 
boil,  stew  or  fry,  is  to  cook  it  very 
thoroughly.  It  is  better  to  be  a  little 
over  done  than  not  enough.  One  can 
either  boil  or  roast  a  leg  of  mutton,  but 
the  front  shoulder  is  better  roasted  in 
the  oven. 

Roast. — A  fair-sized  shoulder  takes 
from  an  hour  and  one-half  to  two  hours 
in  a  moderately  hot  oven.  Have  plenty 
of  water  in  the  pan,  with  a  sprinkling 
of  salt  and  pepper,  and  baste  thor- 
oughly and  often.  Do  not  pierce  with 
a  fork,  as  it  allows  the  juices  to  escape, 
before  making  the  gravy. 

Carefully  skin  all  the  fat  off.  Two 
tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  beaten  smooth 
in  a  little  milk — let  boil  a  few  minutes 
and  serve  both  meat  and  gravy  hot, 
with  mint  sauce,  mashed  turnips  and 
baked  potatoes. 

A  leg  of  mutton  is  roasted  the  same, 
but  requires  a  little  longer  time,  being 
thicker. 

Boihd. — When  you  boil  a  leg  of  mut- 
ton be  sure  and  have  the  water 
(enough  to  cover  it)  boiling  well.  Let 
it  boil  a  minute  or  so  hard  ;  then  set  it 
back  on  the  stove  so  as  to  simmer  gen- 
tly all  the  time,  say  two  hours  or 
longer,  it  depending  mu(»h  on  the  size. 
Do  not  stick  with  a  fork  or  anything 
that  will  let  the  juices  escape.  Take 
about  a  quart  of  the  water,  which, 
when  put  on  to  boil,  is  slightly  salt, 
an  ounce  and  one-half  of  flour.  Prop- 
erly mix  smooth  with  a  very  little  but- 
ter, pepper  and  salt.  Some  cooks  add 
a  drop  or  two  of  vinegar.  Serve  hot 
with  mashed  potatoes,  any  vegetable 
you  like  and  mint  sauce.  An  English- 
man likes  some  currant  jelly;  Cana- 
dians eat  it  with  a  little  apple  butter 
or  cider  sauce.  But  it  is  good  without 
any  fixings. 

Steived.  —  The  scrag  or  breast  is 
very  nice  cut  up  in  nice  pieces  and 
stewed  with  just  water  enough  to 
cover.  Cover  over  close  with  a  lid. 
After  an  hour  or  so  take  off  any  scum 
that  has  risen,  and  add  a  pinch  of  salt 
and  a  quart  of  shelled  peas.  Cover  (it 
may  need  more  water — let  it  be  boiling 
when  added)  and  let  simmer  another 
half  hour,  or  until  the  peas  are  done. 
Then  mix  a  tablespoonful  of  flour  with 
a  little  butter  and  pepper  ;  stir  into 
the  stew.    Serve  nice  and  warm. 

Mutton  ChojiK. — Then  we  have  mutton 
chops,  than  which  there  is  nothing  bet- 
ter. Cut  them  nicely,  clearing  away  all 
the  ragged  ends.  Fry  for  a  little  while, 
covered  closely.  Be  careful  and  not 
scorch  them.  Then  dip  each  piece  in 
beaten  egg  and  cracker  crumbs.  Lay 
in  the  dripping  pan  and  put  in  the 
oven.  Baste  frequently  with  a  little 
melted  butter  and  water. 

Brains. — Did  any  of  our  readers  eat 
the  brains  or  make  a  nice  dish  of  mut- 
tonhead  soup  ?  If  not,  try  them.  Soak 
the  brains  in  slightly  salted  wat^-  for 
a  short  time.  Drain  thoroughly  and 
put  in  a  granite  pie  pan,  which  is  best, 
as  they  look  nicer  coming  to  the  table 
in  the  dish  they  are  cooked  in.  Put  a 
piece  of  butter  on  the  top,  pepper 
and  a  little  salt,  brown  nicely.  Some 
think  it  nicer  than  oysters.  Serve 
very  hot,  as  it  cools  quickly. 

Muttunlicail  Soap. — Have  the  head 
carefully  skinned.  Cut  open  with  an 
ax.  Wash  and  soak  for  awhile.  See 
that  there  are  no  loose  bones.  Then 
boil  thoroughly  through,  slowly,  for 
three  hours  in  water  enough  to  cover 
well,  with  a  cupful  of  pot  barley.  Salt 
to  taste.  If  you  add  more  water,  be 
sure  it  is  boiling.  When  ready  serve 
with  a  couple  of  slices  of  toast  cut  into 
small  dice  pieces  thrown  into  the  tou- 
reen.  Add  the  soup  and  send  to  the 
table  hot. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Raised  Doughnuts. — Take  one  pint 
of  light  bread  dough  made  with  milk, 
add  quarter  of  a  cup  of  butter,  half  a 
cup  of  sugar  beaten  in  two  eggs,  and 
nutmeg,   cinnamon  or  mace.  Work 


these  ingredients  together  and  add 
flour  enough  to  mould.  Let  it  rise 
again,  roll  out  and  fry  in  boiling  fat. 
Or,  take  two  cups  of  sugar  and  six 
cups  of  flour  sifted  together,  two  heap- 
ing tablespoonfuls  of  butter  melted  ir_ 
a  pint  of  warm  milk,  two  eggs  well 
beaten  and  spice  to  taste.  Add  half  a 
cup  of  good  yeast.  Mix  all  this  into  a 
stiff  dough  and  set  it  to  rise  four  or 
five  hours.  Roll  it  thin,  cut  into  any 
desired  shape  and  fry. 

Tomato  Steak.— Cut  two  pounds  of 
beef  into  smaU  strips  and  put  it  into  a 
granite  saucepan,  with  seven  medium 
tomatoes  and  a  small  onion  chopped 
fine;  stew  slowly.  Add  a  dessert- 
spoonful of  sugar,  salt  and  pepper  and 
a  little  clove,  and  just  before  you  take 
it  up  a  dessertspoonful  of  butter  and  a 
little  tomato  catsup  if  convenient.  Very 
tender  beef  is,  of  course,  to  be  pre- 
ferred, but  that  which  is  tough  becomes 
more  palatable  in  this  than  almost  any 
other  way.  This  dish  is  quite  as  good, 
if  not  better,  heated  over  the  next  day. 

Turkey  Soup.— The  remains  of  tur- 
key make  good  soup.  Break  the  bones 
and  put  them  into  a  kettle,  with  all  the 
little  bits  left  of  a  dinner,  and  the 
gravy  and  remnants  of  chicken.  Cover 
with  about  three  quarts  of  cold  water, 
add  a  small  onion  sliced,  and  simmer 
slowly  two  or  three  hours.  Strain  and 
set  the  liquor  away  until  the  next  day. 
Remove  the  fat,  put  the  liquor  on  to 
boil,  season  with  salt  and  pepper  and 
add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  well-washed 
rice.  Boil  gently  until  the  rice  is  ten- 
der. About  five  minutes  before  serv- 
ing add  some  minced  parsley.  Do  not 
use  any  of  the  stuffing,  as  it  absorbs 
the  oil  and  gives  a  strong,  disagreeable 
flavor  to  the  soup. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


A  tablespoonful  of  flour  to  a  table- 
spoonful  of  butter  is  a  cooking  rule  for 
all  sauces. 

Fish  should  never  be  turned  while 
broiling.  Put  the  inside  next  the  coals 
or  gas  jets  and  let  it  cook  through. 

An  easy  way  to  prepare  croutons  or 
crusts  for  tomato  or  bean  soup  is  to 
butter  one  or  two  slices  of  bread  on 
both  sides,  cut  in  small  squares  and 
brown  in  the  oven. 

For  cleansing  faucets:  Use  equal 
parts  of  fine  sand  and  salt  mixed  with 
vinegar  to  polish,  and  when  thor- 
oughly dry  rub  a  lemon  over  it  to  keep 
from  tarnishing.  This  will  be  found  an 
excellent  remedy  for  cleaning  all  kinds 
of  copper  pans,  etc.,  that  are  used  on 
stoves  for  cooking  purposes. 

A  good  way  to  clean  lamp  chimneys 
is  to  hold  the  palm  of  the  hand  against 
one  end  of  the  chimney  and  breathe  in- 
to the  other,  then  wipe  it  carefully 
with  a  dry  cloth,  which  will  remove  all 
black  or  other  stains.  After  this  a 
better  polish  can  be  given  by  rubbing 
it  with  a  cloth  moistened  with  alcohol. 

Mrs.  Rorer  says:  "It  has  been 
learned,  among  other  things,  that  beef- 
steak may  be  made  tender  by  brush- 
ing it  on  both  sides  with  a  pastry  brush 
dipped  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
oil  and  vinegar.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  brush  so  that  the  liciuid  sinks  into 
the  fiber.  The  steak  must  be  put  away 
then  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  when 
cooked  at  the  end  of  that  time  it  will 
be  found  tender  and  excellent." 

Many  manicures  cut  with  their  sharp, 
curved  scissors  the  loose  scarf  skin 
growing  around  the  curve  of  the  linger 
nail.  This  practice  is  condemned  by 
the  best  authorities,  one  saying,  in 
the  course  of  a  talk  upon  the  subject: 
"  The  care  of  the  nails  should  be  lim- 
ited, strictly,  to  the  use  of  the  knife  or 
scissors  to  their  free  border,  and  the 
ivory  presser  alone  at  their  base.  The 
edge  of  scarf  skin  should  never  be 
pared,  the  surface  of  the  nail  should 
never  be  scraped,  or  the  nails  cleaned 
with  any  instrument  whatever  saving 
the  nail  brush." 


Attorney  (to  witness) — Mr.  Chalkley, 
if  I  mistake  not,  you  said  a  few  min- 
utes ago  that  you  sold  milk  for  a  liv- 
ing ?  Witness  (guardedly) — No,  sir,  I 
said  1  was  a  milkman. — Texas  Siftings. 
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The  Electric  Wheel. 


If  multitudinous  patents  and  numer- 
ous improvemeuts  go  for  anything,  the 
road  electric  cycling  machine  will  soon 
be  an  accomplished  fact.  Oae  electric 
tricycle,  "built  for  durability,  comfort 
and  every-day  business  and  pleasure 
use,"  weighs  complete,  without  motor 
or  batteries,  47  pounds;  with  motor  and 
batteries,  l(jO  pounds.  The  machine  is 
designed  for  a  maximum  load  of  500 
pounds,  riders  and  baggage.  The 
battery  case  and  motor  are  spring 
mounted,  and  the  seat  is  of  leather, 
hammock  style.  Another  electric 
tricycle  is  peculiar  in  having  the  for- 
ward wheel  as  the  driving  wheel.  The 
current  is  obtained  from  two  cabinets 
of  battery,  each  24x8x8  inches,  which 
are  fixed  on  either  side  of  the  driving 
wheel.  Their  weight  is  100  pounds. 
The  carriage  part  of  the  vehicle  is  a 
light  structure  consisting  of  a  simple 
framework,  with  a  wide  comfortable 
seat  and  two  pneumatic  tired  wheels 
hung  in  ball  bearings.  Each  wheel  is 
independently'  journaled,  so  that  all 
extra  friction  on  curves  is  avoided. 
The  peculiar  feature  of  this  tricycle  is 
that  the  front  wheel,  being  the  driving 
wheel,  and  carrying  within  itself  the 
entire  locomotive  force,  is  practically 
a  mechanical  horse.  It  can  be  detached 
from  one  vehicle  and  hitched  on  to 
another  in  one  minute,  and  will  work 
as  well  in  front  of  a  sleigh  as  when 
drawing  a  carriage.  It  is  claimed  that 
one  filling  of  the  cells  will  run  the 
vehicle  from  100  to  150  miles,  according 
to  the  condition  of  the  roads  and  the 
load  carried.  Enough  of  the  concen- 
trated battery  solution  may  be  carried 
for  a  500-mile  run.  In  England,  a 
tricycle  propelled  by  a  tiny  petroleum 
motor  is  being  used.  Its  weight  is 
under  ninety  pounds.  The  petroleum 
vapor  is  ignited  by  an  electric  spark. 
In  order  to  set  the  machine  in  motion, 
the  rider  admits  the  petroleum  by  turn- 
ing a  tap,  which  at  the  same  time 
turns  on  the  electric  current.  In 
mounting  a  hill  the  rider  can  assist  the 
speed  by  gearing  up  the  pedals  and 
using  the  feet,  thus  adding  animal 
power  to  that  of  the  motor.  The 
latest  form  of  electric  bicycle  is  now 
running  in  the  streets  of  New  York. 
It  weighs,  with  its  electrical  equip- 
ment, sixty-four  pounds,  and  carrying 
fifteen  pounds  for  twenty- four  hours  at 
the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour.  The 
power  is  derived  from  a  storage  battery 
placed  under  the  saddle  which  is  con- 
nected with  a  small  motor  geared  to 
the  rear  wheel.  The  current  is  con- 
trolled by  push  buttons  near  the  handle 
bars.  A  powerful  electric  lamp  and  an 
electric  buzzer  to  warn  pedestrians 
complete  the  equipment. 


Future  Inland  Waterways. 


OVER  20  YEARS'  STANDING. 

UnequaUed  in  

DURMBILTY. 

TO  IN  E  arid  FlfNISH. 

4-      Fully  Guaranteed.  >- 

Will  be  seut  ou  trial  lo  rcspouslble  people  wishiug 

to  purchase. 
Vahiloguen  five  on  ii/iptiriifiuii . 

THE  F.  W.  3PENCER  CO., 


.•13H  Hf.st  Str«et... 


Sun  Kritix'iHco,  Vnt. 


"INDURINE"  COLD  WATER  PAINTS. 

A  Most  RtMii.-irk.U)le  M.iIiTial  Ih  Oih 
OUTSIDE  IINOURIINE;. 

It  stands  rain  and  exposure  as  well  as  oil  paini 
and  costs  only  a  fraction  as  much. 

It  Is  just  the  thing  for  feuces,  outbuildings,  fac 
tories,  etc.,  being  cheap,  durable  and  easily  ap 
plied  by  anyone. 

It  has  no  equal  as  a  light  retleclor  for  light 
shafts  and  court-yards  of  large  buildings.  It  is 
supplied  in  a  thick  paste,  to  be  diluted  with  cold 
water.    It  is  made  in  white  and  several  colors. 

■  INSIDE  IINDURIINE 
Is  designed  especially  for  factories,  stables,  and 
general  inside  work,  as  a  substitute  for  white- 
wash, kalsomine  or  oil  paint. 

//  iriU  vol  rah  or  Kcale.  soften  or  darken  with 
age,  and  works  well  over  old  whitewash.  A  dry 
powder  to  be  mixed  with  cold  water. 

Both  Indurines  are  perfectly  lire-proof. 

Send  for  circular  and  prices  lo 

W.M.  HLIKI),  MAPJUFACTL'KKK, 
MlllH  Buntline,       -       -       San  Franrlsro,  Cal. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGO.MKKY  STKKKT, 
Bet.  California  and  Pine.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CaL. 


It  would  not  be  a  wild  prediction  to 
say  that  persons  now  living  may  read 
of  a  vessel  leaving  Liverpool,  passing 
through  New  York  harbor,  up  the 
Hudson  river,  through  a  canal  to 
Lake  Erie,  thence  by  Lake  Michigan 
to  Chicago,  down  the  Chicago  canal  in- 
to the  Mississippi,  thence  up  the  Miss- 
issippi into  the  Missouri,  up  that  and 
thence  by  canal  to  the  Columbia  river 
and  down  that  into  the  Pacific  ocean, 
and  thence  back  by  way  of  the  Suez 
canal,  thus  circumnavigating  the  globe 
and  crossing  the  Nortii  American  con- 
tinent. The  distance  between  the 
headwaters  of  the  Missouri  river  and 
the  Columbia  is  about  400  miles,  and  it 
is  said  that  a  canal  connecting  them  is 
practical.  It  is  not  likely  that  such  a 
sailing  feat  may  ever  be  witnessed,  but 
it  is  possible.  It  is  not  likely  that  the 
Columbia  and  Missouri  will  ever  be 
linked,  but  there  is  nothing  visionary 
in  the  linking  of  the  lakes,  nor  in  con- 
necting them  with  such  rivers  as  the 
Hudson,  Ohio  and  Mississippi. 


HORSE  BLANKETS 

ARE  THE  STRONGEST. 

Innrilrcl  lili.-lir.l  url/r  ut  Hurld'.  I'lir. 
Made  in   2.jO  Ml>  leu. 
Square  Blankt-ts  for  tln'  ritad. 
SurtiuKle  BliiiiliptB  for  Stable. 
All  BhappH,  rtizeB  aiul  ijualitiea. 
IlrHt  oA  18  the 


The 

BAKER 


Bla 


many  Have  Worn  IG  \  ears. 

TnoaHaudB  of  teHtimonials. 
Sold  by  all  dealera. 

Write  us  for  a^A  Book. 
WM.  AYRES  &  SONS,  PhUadelphla. 


HERCULES 


THE 

OWEN 
ELECTRIC 
BELT 


GEARED  WINDMILL 

IMPROVED  DAVIS 


Catarrh  Cauiiot  lie  Cured 

with  LOCAL  APPLICATIONS,  as  they  cannot 
reach  the  seat  of  the  disease.  Catarrh  is  a  blood 
or  constitutional  disease,  and  iu  order  to  cure  It 
you  must  take  Internal  remedies.  Hall's  Catarrh 
Cure  is  taken  internally,  and  acts  directly  on  the 
blood  and  mucous  surfaces.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure 
is  not  a  quack  medicine.  It  was  prescribed  by  one 
of  the  best  physicians  in  this  country  for  years, 
and  is  a  regular  prescription.  It  is  composed  of 
the  best  tonii^  known,  combined  with  the  best 
blood  purifiers,  acting  directly  on  the  mucous  sur- 
faces. The  perfect  combination  of  the  two  ingre- 
dients is  what  produces  such  wonderful  results  in 
curing  Catarrh.   Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  S.  CHKNKY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 
Sold  by  Druggists,  price  75c. 


The  Raihciui  Ayr  says  that  about 
six  tons  of  steel  rails  are  annually  re- 
quired for  renewals  per  mile  of  road, 
which  on  the  present  mileage  of  the 
country  would  represent  about  1,080,- 
000  tons.  "Adding  to  this  estimate," 
says  the  A;/i;  "  which  is  probably  with- 
in bounds  —  notwithstanding  the  in- 
creasing life  gained  from  increased 
weight — the  requirements  for  some 
thousands  of  miles  of  new  construction 
yearly,  the  low  average  of  one  hundred 
tons  to  the  mile,  it  is  evident  that  the 
rail  mills  will  continue  to  find  occupa- 
tion. '' 


W1NI»MII.L. 

Patent  Non-Shrinkable  Tanks, 
Deep-Well  Pumps, 

All  Kinds  of  Pumps. 

Do  not  buy  an  Eastern  machine  when  you  can 
get  a  better  article  made  at  home 
for  less  money. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  San  Joaquin  county 
are  using  about  twenty  of  my  windmills  for  road 
sprinkling. 

Write  for  Prices. 


R.  F.  WILSON— Dear  Sir:— You  sold  me  in  1892 
two  windmills  (the  Hercules);   one  at  Fowliir, 
Fresno  Co.,  and  one  at  Antelope  Valley,  Tulare  Co. 
They  have  been  in  constant  use  ever  since  and  not  ] 
a  dollar  of  expense  thus  far.   When  a  mechanic  i 
builds  a  meritorious  machine,  I  think  it  proper  he  1 
should  receive  credit.   Yours  truly, 

.lUWE  S.  J.  NYE,  Oakland.  j 


R.  R.  WILSOIN, 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 

Works  Cor.  W.  Main  and  Lincoln  Sts. 

Ofllee  IT  N.  Commerce  St. 


Trade  Mark— Dr.  A.  Owen 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

The  latest  and  only  BClentlfio  and  practical 
Electric  Belt  made,  for  general  use,  producing 
aKenuino  current  of  Electricity,  for  the  cure 
of  disease,  that  can  be  readily  felt  and  regu- 
lated both  In  quantity  and  power,  and  applied 
to  any  part  of  the  body .  It  cnu  be  worn  at  any 
time  during  working  hours  or  sleep,  and 

WILL  POSITIVELY  CURE 

RHEirniATISITI 
L.IIinB.400 

GEM<:iI  A  L  ItEBIIilTY 

xa:tik  k.v<  k 
m:rvo(  nisKASES 

ciiuonk:  i)isK.A>i-.N 

AND  FUNCTION.\l. 
DKKANGKMKnTs 


WITHOUT  MEDICINE 

Electricity,  properly  applied,  is  fast  taking 
the  place  of  drugs  for  all  N'crvous,  Hheumutlc, 
Kidney  and  Vriiial  Troubles,  and  will  effect 
cures  in  seemingly  hopoksa  cases  where  every 
other  known  means  has  failed. 

Any  sluggish,  weak  or  diseased  organ  may 
by  ttiis  means  be  roused  to  healthy  activity 
before  it  is  too  hite. 

Leading  medical  men  nso  and  recommend  the 
Owen  Belt  ill  llicir  practice. 

OUR  LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

Contains  fullest  information  regarding  the  cure 
of  acute,  i  hrmic  and  nervous  diseases,  prices, 
and  how  to  order,  in  Ivnglish.  German,  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  languages,  will  be  mailed,  u\>ou 
applicati<m,  to  any  address  for  G  cents  postage. 

The  Owen  Electric  Belt  and  Appliance  Co. 

MAIN  OFKU  E  ANU  OM,Y   KAl  TORT, 

The  Owen  Electric  Belt  CIdij..  201  to  211  Slate  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
Ihe  Largest  Electric  Bell  Establishment  in  the  WorU 


Porteous  Improved  Scraper. 

Paleiiled  April  :i.  iss;i    Patented  April  IT.  Ivti 


Cabled  Field  and  Hog  Fence, 

24to.W  iiiflics  high;  Steel  Weti  I'icltet  Lawn  Kcnce; 
roultrv.  (Jaiilen  .•imt  It.ilpliit  Ki  iici':  Steel  «;ates. 
Steel  I'osrs  antl  Steel  Rails;Tree.Klow(T  a  ntl  Tomato 
tinards:  Strel  Wire  Fence  Hoard. etc-  (  atalot'iie  free. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,      High  St.,  DeKalb.  III.  i 

JOHN  WOODLOCK,  General  Agent, 

'iO  Beale  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ITHE  KINQ  CURE  OVER  ALL  FOR 

IniIE!TJMA.TISlVfl:, 

t.  SOI-A.TIO-A.  IS 


Manufactared  by  O.  LISSENDEN. 

The  attention  of  the  public  Is  called  to  thin 
Scraper  and  the  many  varieties  of  work  of  which  It 
Is  capable,  such  as  Kallroad  Work.  Irrtcatli  n 
Ditches.  Levee  Bulldtngr.  Levellntr  Land.  Road  Mak 
Ing,  etc. 

This  iniplenienl  will  lake  up  and  carry  Us  load  i<' 
any  desired  dlstauce.  It  will  distribute  the  <livt 
evenly  or  deposit  its  load  In  bulk  as  desired.  Ii 
will  do  tlie  work  of  Scraper.  Gi'ader.  and  Carrl>-!- 
ThoimainlH  of  these  Scrapers  are  In  use  Inallpav- 
of  the  country. 

BTThls  .Scraper  is  all  Steel  the  only  on'-  man,' 
factured  In  the  Slate. 

Price,  all  Steel,  four-horse,  »40;  Steel,  lw  o-hor^•••, 
•31.   Address  all  orders  lo 

G.  LISSEHBEW.  STOCKTOIf.  CAl. 


CORNER  CAI.IFORN 


JOHNSON 
[A  ANI>  KKONT  STKKKTS 


LOCKE    MERCANTILE  CO.. 


.8AN  FRANCI«C<).  CAl 


^LEAH'Ss^kkLHARROWt^mikl^'l 

_      \  UNEQUALLED 

Saves  itfl  cotit  tir^t  ^^easou  on  • 
S3  j  growing  crops.   All  Bteel,  no  cnstiiiKS  to   Ijreak—  X 

^Qhbte  /stroDgeet  aad  simpleBt  lever  adjuHtinK  nrraoKement  Z 
rV'pr  ymade.  Writa  for    RODERICK  LEAN  MFC.  CO.  f 


C/ILlfOli|il/l  flilJIJ^ 


SF»ORTS/V\  EPS    MTTEINXIOIN  I 

iivt  Your  (iiiiis  at  ll«>H(li|imrt4*rH  ! 

S(^nrt  for  llluslr;itctl  CiitaloKUc  of         kimls  uf 

GUNS  AND  HUNTERS'  EQUIPMENTS. 

CalalOKties  will  tell  you  all  about  it. 

GEO.  W.  SHREYE,  739  Market  St„  San  Francisco. 


DIalce,    moffitt    dSz  Toui/ne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

5i2to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE.  L08  Angele», 
BLAKE,  MoFALL  *  CO  Portlftntf,  Or. 


pREE.^ 


ii-nJ  3«'t!i.  til  cover  post a{r** 
...1(1  packilm.  ami  n'li'ive 
Ins  iiiimmllri'iit  Suliil  liolli-il 
Colli  Imil^ill'>M  lliainiind  l"in  Inrlaily 
r  tient  one  went  tnnnv one  per 

 J  Hon.  Write  F.  T,  Smiley  «k  Co.. 

S  inchPt  long.     Dept.  B,  21  Ciiiveraity  I'lace,  New  vort 


I  —     IN  r>  — 

I        HOW  10  GROW  THEM. 

I  Practical.  Kxpllclt.  Comprehensive  Eiiibodyluf 
the  experlene<-aiid  methods  of  hiiuitri'ds  of  success- 
ful growers,  and  consult. llnir  a  tr\istwurlliv  (Tulde 

1  by  wlilcli  the  liie.vperli'iiced  may  siiceesHfiilly  pro- 

I  duce  the  fruits  for  which  California  Is  faiiiouii. 

i  Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarfc't  tl.  By  Ki.wARU 
J.  WlCKSo.v.  A.  M..  Assoc.  Prof.  Horticulture  and 
Entomolouv.  University  of  California:  Horllcnllural 
Editor  Piicific  Iturnl  Prow,  San  Francisco;  Sec  y  Cali- 
fornia Slate  Horilcullural  Society;  Pres  California 
State  Floral  Society,  etc. 
Large  Oct'tvn.  Sff  paQf»,  fttlty  illutttraUd,  priet.  ffS.OO. 

FOR  SA  I.E  HV 

Publishers  Pacific  Rural  Press, 

220  Market  Street,  Sao  Praoclsco.  Cal 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Market  Review. 


SAN  Francisco,  Nov.  6,  1895. 
FLOUR— We  quote:  Net  cash  prices  for  Pamily 
Extras.  $3  .35fai.S  45  *  bbl;  Bakers'  Extras,  S3  15® 
t3  25;  SuperBne,  *2  35@2  60  bbl. 

WHEAT — Shipping  Wheat  is  quotable  at  96\ic 
per  ctl  for  No.  1  and  ST/^c  for  choice.  Milling 
Wheat,  $1@1  02V4  per  ctl. 

BARLEY— Feed,  fair  to  good,  60c;  choice,  Sl\i0, 
ei%c:  Brewing,  67V4@72V4c. 

OATS— We  quote:  Milling,  62'4,(a7nc  T?  ctl ;  Sur- 
prise, SOfSiffic;  fancy  teed,  mfSfnc:  good  to 
choice,  60(a70c:  poor  to  fair.  .50(n57Hc;  Black, 
for  seed,  $m$\  .30;  Gray,  60@70c  V  ctl. 

CORN— We  quote:  Large  Yellow,  77'/j(ai82Hc; 
Small  Yellow,  82H(»87Hc  3  ctl;  White.  90@95c. 

RYE— Quotable  at  77H®80c  ^  ctl. 

BUCKWHEAT— Quotable  at  85(3i90c  '9  ctl. 

CRACKED  CORN  —  Quotable  at  *2I@22  50  per 
ton. 

CORNMEAL— Millers  quote  feed  at  $20@21  per 
ton. 

OILCAKE  MEAL  —  Quotable  at  $18  per  ton 
from  the  mill. 

COTTONSEED  OILCAKE— Quotable  at  $24  ¥ 
ton. 

RICEMEAL— Quotable  at  $n(a>15  per  ton,  ex 
mill. 

MIDDLINGS— Quotable  at  $18(a20  50  ^  ton. 

BRAN— Quotable  at  $14@14  50  ^  ton. 

GROUND  BARLEY— Quotable  at  $I.S(ffi,14  ^  ton. 

HAY— Wheat,. ^KtSil  1.50;  Wheat  and  Oat,  $8®  10 .50; 
Oat,  $7®9;  Alfalfa,  li!5  50O7;  Barley,  »6(S8; 
Clover.  «5  50fra),7;  Compressed,  *6.5n®10;  Stock, 
».5(»5  50  Tft  ton. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  40@55c  1*  bale. 

BEANS— We  quote:  Bayos,  $1  10®!  20;  Butter, 
11  40m  70;  Pink,  $1  0.5(ai  30:  Red.JI  lOiWl  .SO;  Lima, 
$2  50(32  60;  Pea,  $1  50®I  75:  Small  White,  «1  50 
@1  6(f;  Large  White,  «1  lOfflil  ,S0:  Blackeye,  $1  75 
ffll  95;  Red  Kidney,  $2®2  25;  Horse,  Jl  10®  1  30 
*  ctl. 

DRIED  PEAS— We  quote:  Green,  $1  35(dil  60; 
Niles,  $1  15®  1  25  per  ctl. 

SEEDS— We  quote:  Mustard, Yellow,  $1  .35®  1  60; 
Brown,  $1  8.5®2  10;  Canary,  314® 314c;  Hemp,  4c; 
Rape,  l%@2c;  Timothy,  0®,6'^c;  Alfalfa,  7c; 
Flax,  $1  75®  I  80-^  ctl. 

POTATOES— Salinas  Burbanks,60@80c  TP  ctl  and 
25@35c  i>  ctl  tor  River  Burbanks  in  sacks:  Oregon 
Burbanks,  ■10®65c  ^  ctl:  River  Reds,  35'a}40c  per 
ctl;  Sweet  Potatoes,  50c@$l  ^  ctl. 

ONIONS--10@50c  f,  ctl. 

VARIOUS— We  quote :  Summer  Squash,  75®K,5c 
per  box;  Cream  Squash,  2.5®35c  per  box:  Cucum- 
bers, 40®50c  It*  box;  Tomatoes,  40®.50c;  String 
Beans,  l'/2("  3c  tb;  Lima  Beans,  2®2i4c  f.  Ih. ; 
Green  Peas,  2ffi'3c  V  ft;  Green  Peppers,  25®40c  1* 
box;  Egg  Plant,  2.5ftf  40c  IB  box:  C;reen  Okra,  .30®50c 
box;  Turnips,  50c  ^  ctl :  Beets,  50c  1ft  sack ;  Car- 
rots, .50c ;  Cabbage,  65i.< /5c  1ft  ctl;  Garlic,  2y,®^c 
iftft;  Cauliflower,  ,50@60c  1ft  dozen;  Dried  Peppers, 
mi2V.c  1ft  lb. 

FRESH  FRUIT— Apples— No.  1  grades, 50c®$l  ^ 
box:  common,  2.5® 40c  ^  box. 

Berries  —  Strawberries,  Sharpless,  $4®6  per 
chest;  Longworth,  — ®i— ;  Raspberries,  $6®8  1ft 
chest;  Huckleberries,  5@6c  1ft  lb;  Cranberries,  $8  50 
(419  *  bbl. 

Grapes— Quotable  at  25(a,3,5c  1ft  box  for  black, 
iind  25® 35c  for  Muscat.  Tokay,  25®35c  box; 
Isabella,  — ®—  in  crates;  Cornichon,  50(a60c  f 
crate,  and  30®40c  in  boxes;  wine  grapes.  Wifl,20 
tor  Mission  and  $17@18  for  white. 

Pears— Winter  Nellis,  75c®$l  50  f.  box;  other 
varieties,  35®60c  1ft  box. 
Quinces— (Quotable  at  40@60o  ^  box. 
CITRUS  FRUIT— We  quote:    Mexican  Limes, 
(5     box;  California  Lemons,  $2(312  .50  for  common 
ind  $2  50®  3  50  per  box  for  good  to  choice,  and  $4® 
SOfortancv;  California  Oranges,  $1  2.5@2  50  per 
rax;  Mexican,  .$2  50@3  00. 
HONEY— We  quote:  Comb,  10®  12c;  waterwhitc, 
xtracted,  5@5"/(c;  dark  amber,  4(g4'/^c  per  lb. 
BEESWAX— Quotable  at  24®26c  per  ft. 
J  BUTTER—  Creamery—  Fancy,  22®23c;  special 
jnrands,  2.5c;  seconds,  19(«21c  ^  ft.  Dairy— Fancy, 
good  to  choice,  16((T  19c;  lower  grades,  14(g 
'Ific;  pickled,  l,5@17c;  firkin,  14@16c. 
CHEESE— We  quote:    Choice  to  fancy,  7@9c; 
ur  to  good,  5®6c;  Eastern.  Il(ai2i4c  V  ft'. 
BGGS— Quotable  at  22!/,@27!4o  1^  dozen  for  store 
lid  35(n  40c  for  ranch;   Eastern,  18@20c;  selected 
tiile  Eastern,  22fi'26c. 

I'OULTRY— We  quote  as  follows:  Live  Turkeys 
'  ;obblers.  10®12c;  Hens,  10@12c  ^  £b:  Roosters, 

ii«  4  .50  tor  old,  and  $3  50®.4  .50  tor  young;  Broilers, 

J  .50fe3  00  tor  small  and  $3  00®;3  .50  for  large ;  Hens, 
:  .tO@4  50;   Ducks,  $3  .50®5  00;  Geese,  81  50®1  75 

'  pair;  Pigeons,  $1@1  25      doz.  for  old  and  $1  75 

■  2  25  ¥  doz.  tor  young. 

(JAME— Gray  geese,  $2  50  per  dozen;  white 
'■ese,$l®l  25'per  dozen:  rabbits,  $1  25®U  50  per 

izen;  hare,  $l(ff'l  25  per  dozen. 

WOOL— We  quote  Nevada  spring: 

.ight  and  choice  9@llc 

leavy  6@8c 

Fall— 

tiort,  trashy  San  .loaquin  plains  3@.5c 

'Od  San  Jfiaquin  plains  4@6c 

iuthern  and  Coast  4@6c 

I  'limtain  Wools,  light  and  tree.   6@7c 

i  'untain  Wools,  defective  and  heavy  5®6c 

Kldle  counties,  free  7(a>8c 

i  iddle  counties,  defective  5@6o 

HOPS— Quotable  at  5@7c  f»  ft. 


Review  of  the  Dried  Fruit  Market. 


Horse  Owners^  Tr> 

GOMBAULT^S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


A  Sifc  .Spceily  and  Positive  Cure 

The  Sarcst,  Ki'«t  BLISTER  over  used.  Takes 
he  place  of  all  linimouis  tor  mild  or  severe  fiction, 
temovoa  all  Bunches  or  nicniishea  from  II<ir»tcM 

Trt  Oattlo.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
JR  FIRING.   Inip'tssible  to  jiroduce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  solil  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
'rice   $1,50  per  bottle.    Sold  bv  (IruKKlsts,  or 
cnt  by  e.\prcs9.  charscs  pnld.  with  full  directions 
ur  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
?HB  LAWRBNCK-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


San  Fkanci.sco,  Nov.  .5,  IS95. 
The  week  has  been  a  very  quite  one,  and  as 
we  write  on  Tuesday  afternoon  the  situation 
is  still  quiet  but  steady,  with  an  undercur- 
rent of  strength  which  leads  to  the  opinion 
that  the  bottom  has  been  reached  and  that 
any  change  must  be  for  the  better.  Without 
there  being  an.y  definite  advance  in  prices, 
there  is  more  inquiry  for  prunes,  although 
buyers  and  sellers  are  not  together  in  their 
ideas  of  values.  A  notable  feature  is  that 
there  is  more  strength  in  the  large  and 
smaller  sizes— 40  to  50s,  00  to  100s  and  100  to 
130s — while  the  medium  sizes  are  rather  neg- 
lected. 

Owing  to  the  low  prices  at  which  consigned 
goods  have  recently  been  sold  in  the  East, 
bu.yers  are  slow  to  take  hold  at  prices  quoted 
here.  We  learn  of  offers  of  choice  peaches  at 
4%c,  of  choice  Chinese  stock  at  .S'^c  and  of 
fancy  stock  at  0%c,  and  all  declined.  There 
are  some  inquiries  for  almonds  at  (ic,  but  there 
has  been  little  or  no  business.  There  is  some 
inquiry  for  choice  apricots  at  8%c,  with  (te 
asked.  These  are  about  the  only  points  of  in- 
terest in  a  week  which  has  been  exceedingly 
dull  and  uneventful.  Prices,  generally  speak- 
ing, in  all  this  class  of  goods  are  unchanged. 

The  raisin  situation  in  the  East  is  really 
distressing.  The  brokers,  in  competing  with 
each  other,  are  cutting  prices  to  the  jxiint  of 
utter  demoralization.  The  general  idea  of 
the  Eastern  broker  in  handling  consigned 
California  goods  appears  to  be  to  shade  any 
and  all  prices  made  by  anybody  else.  Fresno 
packers  are  refusing  to  make  any  more  con- 
signments, and  have  instructed  their  brokers 
in  the  East  to  advance  prices  on  stocks  now 
there;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  this  effort 
will  succeed.  Those  best  posted  agree  in  the 
opinion  that  it  will  be  a  difficult  thing  to  do, 
and  that  it  may  not  be  possible  until  all  the 
stocks  in  the  East  are  disposed  of.  The  Fresno 
packers  are  well  together,  all  having  sent  the 
same  orders  to  their  brokers,  but  the  trouble 
is  that  there  are  many  small  shippers  at 
Fresno— and  some  large  ones  elsewhere — 
whose  raisins  have  gone  forward  under  in- 
structions.to  sell  at  any  price  obtainable ;  and 
until  this  .sort  of  business  is  stopped  any  ad- 
vance is  improbable. 


—The  $10,000,000  to  be  provided  by  the  syn- 
dicate organized  to  underwrite  the  Union  Pa- 
cific Railway  reorganization  plan  is  to  be  used 
to  pay  off  the  past  due  coupons  on  the  under- 
lying liens  and  also  the  coupons  on  the  same 
liens  during  the  coming  two  years.  By  thi;^ 
action  the  right  will  be  secured  to  foreclose 
the  first  mortgage. 


It  Is  Very  Small, 

But  it  is  very  effi- 
cient. The  Little 
Giant  Separ.vtor 
will  sit  on  one  corner 
of  a  table  and  do  its 
work  to  perfection. 
Buy  a  separator,  feed 
your  wheat  to  the 
cows,  turn  it  into 
butter  and  get  a  dol- 
lar a  bushel  for  it. 
Thill  is  the  way  to  make  farming  pay. 
Send  for  circulars. 

p.  M.  SHARPLES, 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Elgin,  Illinois. 
Rutland,  Vermont. 


JENSEN  &  LAURITZEN, 


VVulstHivillr,  fa 


Manufacturers  of  the 


McLean  and  Dorsey  Orchard 
and  Field  Cultivators. 

Both  similar  in  construction  of  frame  and  teeth, 
but  different  lift  for  raising  and  lowering  cultiva- 
tor, the  Dorsey  being  the  latf^st  improved  and  lifts 
very  easy.  Both  Cultivators  are  highly  recom- 
mended by  all  who  use  tliem,  either  for  Held  or 

prpfta^rrl  use, 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Keported  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  WEEK  ENDING  OOTOHER  2^,  189.5. 
548,504.— ELECTRin  RAILWAY- Beach  &  Kern,.S  F. 
.548.289.-  Steering   Apparatus— J.  Bonner,  Tib- 
uron,  Cal. 

.548,441  -Cable  Way— C.  Helman.  Oakland,  Cal. 
548,367.— Seat  and  Cover— F.  G.  High,  S.  F. 
.548,547.— Punch— C,  Hood,  Puyallup,  Wash. 
548,375.— Derrick  — O.    M.    Loveridge,  Weaver- 
ville,  Cal. 

.548,382.— DODBLETRBB—O,    McDermott,    San  Ja- 
cinto, Oal 

.548,265  —Amalgamator— J.  D.  McKinnon,  Port- 
land, Or, 

548,.S83.— Separator  — J.    D.    McKinnon,  Port- 
land, Or. 

.548,261.- ParcelCarrier— Merriam  &  Scott,  S.  F. 
518,219.— Car  Brake— C.  B.  Oviatt,  North  Yakima, 
Wash. 

.548„386.— Oang  Plow— O.  T.  Owens,  S.  F. 
548,391  .-Purification  of  Oils— W.  B.  Price,  S.  F. 
548,593 —Hay  Loader— Rehart  &  Bernard,  Lake- 
view,  Or. 

548,594  —Hay  Rake— Rehart  &  Bernard,  Lake- 
view,  Or. 

548,595.— Amalgamator— A.  C.  Rumble,  S.  F. 
548,46^.— Can  Heading  Machine— H.  Schaake, 
S.  F. 

54x.4t- 1.— Can  Soldering  M.\chine— H.  Schaake, 
S.  F. 

54h,4t..).— Can— H.  Schaake,  S.  F. 
548,403.— Voting  Machine— T.  D.  Stroup.  S.  F. 
548,478.— Gate— H.  P.  Talbot,  Harrisburg,  Or. 
548,338.— Water  Filter— W.  A.  Williams,  S.  F. 
548,341.— Fruit  Washer— J.    C.    Wilson,  South 
Pasadena.  Cal. 

24,768.— Design  Pencil  Clasp— W.  E.Wood,  Port- 
land, Or. 

NoTK.— Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  patents  fur- 
nished b.v  Dewey  &  Co.  lu  the  shortest  time  possible 
(by  mail  for  telegraphic  order).  American  and 
Foreign  patents  obtained,  and  general  patent  busi- 
ness for  Pacific  Coast  Inventors  transacted  with 
perfect  securit.v,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in  the 
shortest  possible  time. 


Figure  1.5.53^^,  represents  a  Mounted  Steam 
Elliptical  Well  Drilling  and  Prospecting  Ma- 
chine, manufactured  by  the  American  Well 
Works,  Aurora,  111.,  for  1000  foot  work  or  less; 
the.v  are  also  constructed  for  use  with  -inde- 
pendent Steam,  Gasoline  or  Horse  Power; 
will  handle  as  successfully  and  rapidly  the 
Hydraulic,  Jetting,  Kotary,  Cable,  or  Pole 
drilling  tools,  making  it  one  of  the  best  all- 
purpose  drilling  machines  manufactured. 

Every  owner  of  a  traction  engine  should 
have  one  of  these  machines,  with  which  he 
can  make  a  larger  percent  of  profit  for  capital 
invested  than  in  any  other  wa.y. 

The  manufacturers  would  like  to  correspond 
with  any  parties  who  wish  to  purchase  a  really 
practical  machine. 


— The  Colton  cannery  packed  '.)(;4,0U0  cans  of 
fruit  this  season.  A  total  of  040  tons  of  fruit 
was  bought  at  an  average  price  of  $18  per  ton. 
For  labor  there  was  paid  out  b.y  the  compan,v 
$21,000.  The  average  number  of  hands  em- 
ployed during  the  working  season  was  375. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


— California  was  second,  with  71.3,480  bush- 
els, on  the  list  of  States  in  the  bean  crop 
of  '  04. 

A  Cough,  Cold  ok  Soke  Throat  requires 
immediate  attention.  "  Bnnrii^s  liroiichitil 
Tidclirx"  will  invariably  give  relief.  2'm.  a  box. 


—California  ha.s  shipped  ',t,iJt.O,i)0()  gallons  of 
wine  this  year.    It  sold  for  $3,.')()0,000. 


^wvwwvwwvwvwwww^ 


The  dollar  paid  for  a  .yeiir'.s  sul)scrlp- 
tion  to  Fakm-Poultkv  is  belter  than  a 
I  dollar  saved— it's  a  dollar  invested.  A 
practical  application  of  the  tciiching  of 
this,  the  most  progressive  poultr.v  paper 
in  the  world,  will  result  in  big  profits  to 
any  one  engaged  in  lui.sing  poultry  or 
eggs  for  market.  The  editors  of  Farm- 
Poultkv  devote  theirentire  time  and  at- 
tention to  poultry  raising,  and  the  stud.v 
of  poultry  probleiTi.s.  They  Imve  learned 
the  .secret  of  Iiuiking  money  with  a  few 
fdwi.'i,  and  thev  teacli  it.  to  tlieir  readers. 

FARM-POULTRY 

>  is  a  sure  guide  to  success  to  t  lie  beginner, 
^  and  H  ready  reference  for  the  e.xperi- 
£  eneed  breeder.  It  tciielies  the  one  how  to 
f  get  the  best-paying  lireeds,  and  how  to 
C  manage,  feed,  arid  lioii.so  them  ;  nnd  ex- 
t  plains  to  the  other  every  perplexing 
-  iioint.    It  tells  how  to— 

prfvent  nnd  euro  nil  itoiiUry  rtiseflHeH;  bring 
pidlcts  ti>  pnrly  Inviiu'  Hint  tirit.v  :  mnki-  Iien« 
Iny  wl.pn  pric  H  li re  llit-llcxt;  l>tlil(l  ihf  best 
lioMMfH  mill  yiirils;  kipp  pciiiltry  frr  from 
vermiii:  'iHtch  Htrotig  rhickcriM  in  iiicnbn- 
torn  :  cnponizf  nnd  ilri'Ks  ponltry  fur  mnrket. 
^  It  Is  published  semi-monthly,  at  Sl.OOa 
J  year,  or  .We.  for  fi  nios.   Sample  eop.v  2e. 


Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  80c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  BUKKK,  «2K  Market  St..  S.  F.   Al  Prize  Hol- 
steins;  Grade  Milch  Cows.   Fine  Pigs. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


JKKSEYS  AND  HOLSTKIN.S,  from  the  best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock;  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs 
and  Poultry.  William  Niles  &  Co..  Los  Angeles 
Cal.,  Breeders  and  E.\porters.  Rstablislied  in  187i; 


M.  V.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma.  Registered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.   Both  sexes  for  sale. 


PKTEK  SAXK  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


JERSEYS- The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 


Poultry. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton.  Cal. 
Send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED    EG<i  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Rud  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  &  Bendel.  S.  P. 


J.  W.  Ff)RGKrS,  Santa  Cruz.  Cal.  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.  Black  Minorcas  &  Brown  Leghorns. 
Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks. 


WILLIAM  NILKS&CO.,LosAngelPs.Cal  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry.  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


Swine. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  F.— BEBKSHIRES. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breederof 
Shorthorn  Cattle,  Poland-China  &  Berkshire  Hogs. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden.  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


.M.  MILLER,  Elisio,  Cal.   Registered  Berkshlres. 


CHAS.  A.  STOWK,  Stockton.  Reglsfd  Berkshires. 


TYLKR  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.    Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 

BERKSHIRES  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOCiS, 

Best  Stock;  also  Dair.v  Strains  of  .Jerse.vs  and  Hol- 
steins.  Wm.  Nlies  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Est.  1876. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird  s  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 

,1.  H.iiLIDE,  Sacramento.  Ver.v  large  choice  Span- 
ish. Pri'neh  ;iiid  Shropshire  rams.  Bedrock  prices. 


INCUBATORS! 


We  Warrant  * 
The  Reliable* 

Ton^lcb  1^0  per  L-ftnLSEi  F  11E..CIJT1N0  -k 
Durabl-.  Corrcrl  in  I'linciflf ,  Lcmler  ^ 
at  World'a  Fair.  6ct9.  in  stampn  for  . 
r  112  page  Poultry  liui.lo  ani  Cala-  ^ 
•if  lopne.  POULTRY  FUR  PROFIT  made  plain.    Hcd.Kock  Information.  *• 

■k  Reliable  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co.,Quincy,  ni-k 
IN  THESE  TIMES 

You  Can  Larjiely  Increase 

Your  Income  by  buying  an  Incu- 
bator and  engaging  in  the  chicken 
business.  Send  stamp  for  our 
catalogue  of  Incubators,  Wire 
Netting,  Blooded  Fowls  and  Poul- 
try Appliances  generally.  Rcnifin- 
lier  the  Best  U  tlic  Clieaiirst.  PACIFIC 
INCUBATOR  CO.,  i;ilT  Castro  St., 
Oakland,  Cal. 


Farm  to  Rent  in  Fresno  County, 

Two  mili-s  from  Kiugsburg. 

1/if\  ACRES— 17  ACRES  PEACH,  7  APRICOTS, 
lOU  B.-{  (irapes,  2  Apples,  l.S  Alfalfa;  balance 
splendid  farming  land.  Will  be  rented  low  to  a 
prospective  buyer.  Good  house,  barn  and  well, 
and  all  under  irrigation. 

Address  1.  .1.  TRUMAN, 
Mills  BulldinK  Sail  Fraiu  isio. 


Short-Horn  BULLS 

ROR  S/VLE. 

ROBERT  ASHBURNER, 

Badeu  Station,  San  Mateo  Co.,  Cal. 

The  liaden  Farm  Herd  was  established  in  1867, 
with  cows  from  then  recent  importations  of  the 
best  English  Milking  Shorthorns,  since  which 
time  improvement  in  dairy  qualities  has  bee,.-i 
steadily  kept  in  view. 

Corner  of  Post  and  Fillmore  Streets, 
San  Francisco. 

Next  Term  Commences  1st  October,  '95, 

A,  A.  CUNNINGHAM,  F.  C.  8., 

Secretary, 
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Patrons_of  Husbandry. 

Observations  by  Lecturer  Ohieyer. 


The  questions  submitted  by  the  Lec- 
turer for  the  considcratif)n  of  the  Pa- 
tfons  of  husbandry  will  show  that  the 
more  important  affairs  of  rural  exist- 
ence are  beinf^  considered  as  well  as 
the  social  side  of  farm  life.  The  latter 
feature  was  of  course  a  leading  one  to 
call  into  existence  the  f)rder  now  so 
widespread  and  popular,  but  by  no 
means  the  only  object.  The  isolated 
farmer-  and  his  family  needed  just  such 
an  organization,  call  it  what  we  may, 
to  hrini^  them  tof^ether  at  some  con- 
venient center,  there  to  do  their  visit- 
ing,' and  interchanj^e  their  views  and 
experiences,  and  in  general  to  brighten 
their  paths  of  farm  drudgery.  The 
o|)portunity  created  by  the  Orange 
was,  if  possible,  more  in  the  interest  of 
farmers'  wives  and  families  than  of 
the  farmer  himself.  The  latter  could 
on  Saturdays  meet  his  neighbor  and 
fellow  farmer  in  town  and  village,  and 
discuss  with  him  the  latest  news,  the 
weather,  condition  of  crops,  markets, 
l)rospects,  latest  inventions  of  labor- 
saving  machinery,  not  to  omit  the 
quality  and  component  parts  of  the 
latest  "smile,"  the  sessions  taking 
place  on  the  convenient  empty  goods 
boxes  around  popular  corners.  All 
this  is  possible  to  the  countryman, 
while  his  wife  and  children,  except  for 
the  Grange,  are  deprived  of  the  social 
side  of  farm  life— and  the  very  ones 
who  require  its  cultivation  and  enjoy- 
ment. 

But,  it  is  not  admitted  that  village 
gossip  equals  the  education  obtainable 
in  a  well  conducted  Grange  for  either 
sex.  There,  the  meetings  are  con- 
ducted as  near  parliamentary  methods 
as  may  be,  and  "  the  floor"  is  given  to 
all  without  distinction.  Some  orders, 
recognizing  the  social  benefits  obtained 
through  the  presence  of  the  gentler 
sex,  have  instituted  side  lodges  for 
their  benefit,  which  is  highly  com- 
mendable, but  their  inner  circle  is  not 
for  feminine  humanity,  and  in  those 
the  discussions  do  not  cover  the  ques- 
tions arising  in  rural  communities. 

Hut,  to  come  back  to  the  card  sys- 
tem. It  will  be  observed  that  the 
questions  propounded  cover  a  wide 
range  and  of  vital  importance,  and,  as 
a  friend  writes,  "will  furnish  matter 
for  discussion  for  a  whole  year. "  The 
questions  in  possession  of  the  mem- 
bers, or  even  the  public,  are  a  con- 
stant reminder  of  the  subjects  and 
must  stimulate  thought  and  promote 
discussion.  The  questions  are  not  inap- 
plicable to  farmers'  clubs,  agricultural 
associations  or  debating  societies,  but 
what  better  place  for  their  considera- 
tion than  in  the  Grange,  where  the 
gentler  sex  are  secure  from  the  rude- 
ness often  observable  in  public  gather- 
ings ?  In  sitting  with  closed  doors  at 
times,  it  is  to  render  helpful  associa- 
tion more  attractive  and  fraternal,  but 
from  which  no  one  need  be  excluded, 
except  for  good  cause. 

It  is  the  writer's  intention  from 
time  to  time  to  devote  thought  and 
permissible  space  to  the  questions, 
and  hopes  to  be  aided  therein  by  abler 
l)ens  in  the  hands  of  veterans  of  the 
Order. 

The  State  Highway  Commissioners 
visited  Yuba  and  Sutter  counties  last 
week,  and  on  Wednesday  gave  a  talk 
to  Sutter's  supervisors  and  a  number 
of  citizens,  who  were  present  by  invi- 
tation or  curiosity.  Messrs.  Irvine  and 
Man.son  were  the  only  members  pres- 
ent, Mr.  Maude,  the  third  member,  hav- 
ing gone  to  Atlanta  to  attend  a  general 
"  good  roads  '  convention  at  the  great 
Southern  Exposition. 

Mr.  Manson  introduced  the  subject 
by  giving  a  general  review  of  public 
roads  and  of  road  building,  their  cost, 
errors  of  construction  and  the  advan- 
tages of  good  roads.  He  said  the  com- 
mission was  gathering  information  on 
all  these  points,  and  requested  the 
Hoard  of  Supervisors  to  have  such 
matters  compiled  for  the  use  of  the 
commission  at  some  future  visit. 

Commissioner  Irvine  exhibited  a  pro- 
file and  cross  sections  of  the  latest  and 
most  important  plans  of  road  beds,  ex- 


plaining their  cost  per  mile  of  the  dif- 
ferent materials  available.  He  said 
the  first  essential  was  thorough  drain- 
age, after  that  grading,  to  start  the 
water  into  the  ditches,  then  topped 
with  a  layer  four  to  six  inches  in  depth 
of  broken  rock,  all  to  be  pressed  down 
with  heavy  rollers.  Sprinkling,  where 
possible,  was  the  best  i)reservative. 
He  also  recommended  the  use  of  wide 
tires,  that  do  not  cut  the  roads  so 
much  into  strings  and  ruts. 

A  free  and  easy  talk  was  then  in- 
dulged in  between  the  farmers  and  the 
commissioners,  and  many  points  in 
road  construction  were  brought  out 
not  hitherto  understood.  To  the  sur- 
prise of  the  commission,  Sutter  county 
was  found  to  have  very  good  roads, 
constructed  very  much  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  profiles  on  exhibition,  ex- 
cept that  owing  to  the  absence  of  rock 
or  gravel  they  were  solely  of  earth.  It 
was  shown  that,  notwithstanding  the 
excessive  rains  of  last  winter,  the 
roads  were  dry  and  hard  at  all  times 
when  not  actually  raining,  the  water 
not  remaining  on  the  apex  to  soak  up 
the  soil  and  cause  ruts. 

The  State  will  get  an  extensive  re- 
port and  it  will  be  useful  in  road  con- 
struction and  improvement,  but  it  will 
be  only  common  sense,  and  the  ques- 
tion will  arise.  Have  the  people  not 
secured  the  information  at  too  great 
a  cost  ? 

It  is  due  the  commission  to  state 
that  it  made  a  very  favorable  impres- 
sion in  both  towns,  which  are  separated 
by  the  Feather  river  only.  The  com- 
mission was  not  a  little  surprised  to 
learn  that  Sutter  county  got  along 
this  year  with  a  road  tax  of  8  cents  on 
$100.   

I  observe  with  much  satisfaction  that 
Governor  Clark  of  Arkansas  has  in- 
structed his  peace  officers  to  shoot  the 
prize  pugilists  if  they  attempted  to  fight 
in  his  domain.  It  is  presumable  that 
such  exhibitions  are  forbidden  by  a 
State  law,  hence  the  Governor's  de- 
termination to  force  even  pugilists  to 
respect  the  law.  And  why  shouldn't 
he '!  He  is  sworn  to  execute  the  law 
and  is  as  much  amenable  to  it  as  any 
other  citizen,  not  excepting  prize 
fighters.  If  this  act  is  obnoxious  let  it 
be  repealed.  Nothing  so  quickly 
secures  the  repeal  of  ar  obnoxious  law 
as  its  faithful  enforcement.  We  hear 
it  often  asserted  that  some  laws  are 
enacted  in  response  to  a  popular  de- 
mand, with  no  expectation  that  they 
will  or  can  be  enforced.  This  is  also 
wrong,  and  should  be  corrected.  If 
there  is  one  sin  more  than  another  that 
the  American  people  are  guilty  of,  it  is 
disregard  of  law  and  contempt  of  court. 
These  pugilists  are,  however,  deserv- 
ing of  thanks  for  bringing  several  Gov- 
ernors and  public  sentiment  to  the 
point  of  resistance  to  illicit  and  brutal 
exhibitions. 


I  cannot  forego  expressing  my  great 
pleasure  over  the  latest  victory  of 
Sutter  county,  or  rather  of  a  resident 
of  the  county.  Mi.ss  Lois  Hatch  of 
Yuba  City  won  the  $1000  prize  offered 
by  the  S.  P.  K.nimlnir  by  guessing  at 
the  number  of  words  in  the  32-page 
paper  of  September  29th  last.  The 
exact  number  of  words  as  given  by  the 
Extihiiiicr  was  21.3,105  and  Miss  Hatch's 
guess  was  213,107,  or  within  two  words 
of  the  correct  number. 

Miss  Hatch  is  a  native  of  Sutter 
county  and  is  only  fifteen  years  of  age. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  A.  .1.  Hatch  and 
resides  within  a  mile  of  Yuba  City. 
Miss  Lois  is  the  grand-daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Carpenter,  who  re- 
side a  few  miles  southwest  of  Yuba 
City,  Mr.  Carpenter  being  president 
and  manager  of  the  Farmers'  Co-opera- 
tive Union  of  Sutter  county  and  promi- 
nent in  Grange  circles. 

The  writer  congratulates  the  young 
Miss  on  her  good  fortune,  along  with 
hosts  of  friends. 


A  few  days  ago  I  saw  in  a  city  paper 
an  account  of  how  a  "  Granger  "  had 
been  victimized  in  the  city  by  two 
sharpers  out  of  some  coin  by  being  too 
confidential,  etc.  From  what  I  know 
of  the  editors  of  the  paper  I  am  con- 
vinced that  no  slur  on  the  Order  was 
intended;   but  it   is  so  easy  to  say 


Granger  instead  of  "country  Jake" 
farmer,  hayseed,  mudsill  or  other 
name  that  tasted  of  pumpkins  and 
cabbage,  that  we  forgive  the  use  of  the 
word.  Every  Granger  is  a  farmer, 
but  every  farmer  is  not  a  Granger, 
although  he  should  be,  where  he  would 
soon  learn  to  let  the  tiger  alone. 

Yuba  City  Grange  held  its  regular 
meeting  on  Saturday,  November  2d. 
The  attendance  was  slim,  due  to  a 
number  of  causes,  such  as  levee  con- 
struction and  repairing,  ditching  and 
draining  where  the  lands  suffered  last 
winter  from  lack  of  it.  Thus  every 
hour  of  the  past  propitious  weather 
was  utilized  towards  building  up  bar- 
riers for  future  protection. 

And  last,  but  not  least,  there  was 
a  matinee  performance  across  the 
Feather  in  our  handsome  and  preten- 
tious neighbor,  Marysville;  and,  com- 
ing by  daylight,  it  gives  the  Sutterites 
an  opportunity  to  witness  the  drama 
that  evening  performances  do  not.  Can 
you  blame  us  ? 

The  delegates  to  the  Merced  conven- 
tion made  their  reports  verbally.  They 
eulogized  the  people  and  patrons  of 
Merced  for  the  unbounded  hospitality 
shown  to  their  visitors  from  abroad. 
Each  carried  home  fond  recollections 
of  his  or  her  visit  to  Merced,  in  which 
feeling  their  Grange  heartily  joined  in 
wishing  Merced  Grange  long  life  and 
great  prosperity.  Sutter  county  hav- 
ing secured  two  State  Grange  officers 
feels  amply  rewarded. 

The  event  of  last  week,  in  which  two 
young,  worthy  and  popular  members  of 
Yuba  City  Grange  were  the  principals, 
was  the  marriage  of  Ed  B.  Starr,  son 
of  Mrs.  Jennie  Starr,  to  Dora  B.  Kells, 
eldest  daughter  of  R.  C.  Kells,  all  of 
Yuba  City  and  vicinity.  The  two  fam- 
ilies are  leading  horticulturists  of  the 
county  and  the  young  couple  will  pur- 
sue the  same  occupation  and  remain 
residents  of  the  vicinity.  The  writer 
extends  congratulations. 


were  sent  to  the  Master  or  Secretary 
of  the  Grange.  If  every  Lecturer  will 
send  me  his  or  her  name  and  address, 
on  a  postal  card  or  in  a  letter,  I  will 
communicate  directly  with  them  and  I 
will  try  and  answer  all  questions  re- 
lating to  our  duties,  either  by  letter  or 
through  public  journals.  lii  this  way 
it  is  hoped  to  form  a  closer  tie  and  a 
stronger  team  to  push  the  good  work. 
I  am  quite  convinced  that  every  Lec- 
turer of  a  subordinate  Grange  has  felt 
the  want  of  a  guiding  star  in  his  work; 
indeed,  the  State  Lecturers  are  scarcely 
better  off,  except  that  they  are  nearer 
the  sources  of  information.  Now,  if 
they  can  be  brought  nearer  together 
by  correspondence  and  acquaintance, 
it  must  result  in  greater  efficiency  in 
the  officer  and  greater  good  to  his 
Grange.  My  Worthy  Lecturers,  what 
say  you  ?    Shall  we  co-operate  ? 

Question  1  wants  to  know:  "  In  what 
line  has  the  Grange  influence  secured 
the  most  good  '!  "  Well,  it  might  be 
answered  that  it  has  created  better 
readers  and  writers,  better  speakers 
and  orators,  better  parliamentarians, 
and  has  broadened  the  field  from  which 
may  be  gleaned  the  useful  public  ser- 
vant. It  has  united  in  a  closer  bond 
the  isolated  farmer  and  his  family,  and 
created  them  neighbors,  though  resid- 
ing many  miles  apart,  where  they  must 
have  remained  total  strangers  to  each 
other  always. 

Through  its  conservatism  it  has  se- 
cured favorable  consideration  and  lej?- 
islation,  covering  nearly  all  its  de- 
mands. As  occupants  and  tillers  of 
the  soil  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  feed 
the  world,  and.  while  true  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Order,  must  ever  share 
the  world's  homage,  confidence  and 
esteem.  It  has  proven  the  agricultu- 
ral college  and  beneficiary  for  a  large 
class  of  our  most  valuable  and  worthy 
citizens.  These  are  some  of  the  lines 
of  education  directly  traceable  to 
Grange  influence. 


The  rain  of  Tuesday  is  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  the  Sacramento  valley. 
There  was  more  than  the  usual  acre- 
age laid  over  in  fallow,  most  of  which 
had  been  sown,  though  in  rather  rough 
condition,  and  the  dry  weather  suc- 
ceeding the  first  rains  prevented  gen- 
eral germination.  The  present  showers 
will  start  the  seed  already  sown, 
whether  on  smooth  or  rough  culture, 
and  will  put  the  unsown  fallows  in  the 
best  possible  condition  for  the  seed  and 
harrow,  and,  it  being  yet  early,  there 
will  be  ample  time  to  secure  a  more 
than  usual  breadth  to  grain  ;  and  it 
may  be  stated  as  a  fact  that,  notwith- 
standing all  the  discouragements,  there 
will  be  more  than  the  customary  acre- 
age sown  to  wheat  and  barley.  So  far, 
every  indication  points  to  an  old  time 
prosperous  season  for  the  husbandman 
directly,  and  for  every  other  calling 
indirectly. 

A  WORD  WITH  THE  LECTURERS. 

The  Lecturers  in  our  Order  are 
chosen  for  their  supposed  fitness  for 
the  duties  assigned  them.  What  those 
duties  are  all  will  remember,  and 
need  not  be  repeated  here.  They 
are  a  band  unto  themselves,  and  each 
is  expected  to  labor  unselfishly  for 
the  good  of  his  Grange,  to  prevent  the 
sessions  from  becoming  dull  and  feat- 
ureless, something  that  befalls  every 
association  at  times.  So  very  much  of 
the  success  of  the  meetings  depends  on 
the  efforts  of  this  officer  that  a  stream 
of  the  latest  and  best  literature  should 
be  directed  toward  him  or  her.  The 
time  may  come  when  a  collection  of 
suitable  exercises  maybe  published  for 
use  in  the  subordinate  Granges  just  as 
we  have  the  song  books  now,  which 
will  relieve  the  Lecturers  of  much 
searching  for  appropriate  material. 
The  State  Lecturer  invites  the  co-op- 
eration of  all  the  local  Lecturers  in 
this  work.  Since  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  Lecturers  of  subordinate 
Granges  are  not  published,  we  are  in 
the  dark  concerning  each  other.  After 
due  reflection,  it  would  seem  that  the 
"question  cards"  should  be  the  prop- 
erty of  the  TiCcturers,  but  not  having 
their  names  and  addresses,  the  sam- 
ples sent  out  by  the  State  Lecturer 


Camp  Roache  Programme  for 
1806. 


To  THE  Editor: — The  following  is  the 
lecture  programme  for  IS'.tfi  for  the 
Farmers'  Summer  School  at  Camp 
Roache,  on  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains, 


No  Dirt  \ 
In  This  Dairy! 
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farmer's  wife  •  , 


O  It  is  kept  clean  by 
^  who  is  up-to-dale  and  knowsagmid  J 
O  thing  when  she  gets  it.     Kvery  9 
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quickly  and  easily  with  ^ 

GOLDDUST 

0  the  greatest  enemy  to  dirt.  Every  0 
O  fMriii-house  kitclicn  should  have  it.  • 
2  Saves  the  farmer's  wife  many  an  f 
O  hour's  hard  work.  Put  up  in  large  § 
O  pjickages  at  25c.  each.  M  all  gro  f 
^  eery  or  general  stores.  J 
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as  arranged  by  the  committee  of  the 
State  Grange."    Edward  F.  Adams, 
Geo.  VV.  Wortiien, 
G.  W.  Childs, 
W.  W.  Greer, 

(Master  State  Grange,  e.e-offieio.) 

Geo.  OitLEYER, 

(Lecturer  State  Grange,  ex-offirto.) 

Committee. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  FOR  189C. 

The  second  annual  session  of  Camp  Koache, 
on  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains ;  railroad  station 
and  postofflce  at  Wrights.  The  Farmers' 
Camp  of  Instruction  and  Summer  School  of 
Economics  and  Husbandry  was  established 
under  the  authority  of  the  State  Grange  of 
California,  P.  of  H.,  for  the  benefit  of  all  in- 
terested in  the  problems  of  rural  life  and  in 
raising  the  standard  of  comfort  of  our  rural 
population.  The  local  management  is  in  High- 
land Grange,  P.  of  H.,  to  which  all  corre- 
spondence should  be  addressed. 

The  Educational  Committee  (appointed  by 
the  State  Grange)  is  as  follows:  Edward  P. 
Adams,  Wrights,  Highland  Grange ;  Geo.  W. 
Worthen,  Willow  Glen,  San  Jose  Grange;  C. 
W.  Childs,  San  Jose,  San  Jose  Grange ;  Ex- 
ofticio,  W.  W.  Greer,  Sacramento,  Master 
State  Grange;  Ex-oliicio,  Geo.  Ohleyer,  Yuba 
City,  Lecturer  State  Grange. 

The  Local  Committee  (appointed  by  High- 
laud  Grange)  is  as  follows:  Carl  H.  Allen, 
Edward  F.  Adams,  Jerome  F.  Bassett. 

The  Ladies'  Auxiliary  Committee  (appointed 
by  Highland  Grange,  to  be  in  charge  of  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  comfort  and  entertain- 
ment of  attendants)  is  as  follows  :  Mrs.  Carl 
H.  Allen,  Mrs.  Milton  H.  Miller,  Mrs.  C.  J. 
McKiuney,  Miss  Jessie  Norton,  Miss  Marion 
Adams. 

The  instruction  at  Camp  Koache  is  directed 
by  the  faculties  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
in  the  University  of  California,  and  of  the 
Department  of  Economics  in  the  Leland  Stan- 
ford Jr.  University.  It  consists  of  lectures, 
followed  by  free  dLscussion  by  all  present. 

The  State  Grange  does  not  permit  the  ex- 
pression of  opinion  by  vote  in  any  school  con- 
ducted in  its  name.  The  reason  of  this  is  two- 
fold:  First— To  prevent  the  influence  of  the 
State  Grange  being  used  to  promote  measures 
which  it  might  not  approve.  Second — To  pre- 
vent the  desire  of  victory  in  discussion  from 
obstructing  the  impartial  search  for  pure 
truth. 

Lectures  begin  Monday  morning,  July  0th, 
iiid  continue  two  weeks. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  attendants  be 
Dresent  at  the  first  lectures  in  which  the 
oundations  of  the  courses  are  laid. 

I'KO(iUAMME  FinST  WEEK,   liEOINNINO  .lULY  0. 

Monday  morning — Agriculture — Origin  and 
"formation  of  Soils,  Prof.  E.  W.  Hilgard,  Uni- 
'ersity  of  California.  Afternoon — Economies 
-The  Laws  of  the  Movements  of  Goods,  Prof. 
0.  A.  Koss,  Stanford  University. 
Tuesday  morning — Agriculture — The  Soil 
nd  the  Plant,  Prof.  Hilgard.  Afternoon — 
Iconomics — Water  Transportation,  Prof.  Ross. 
Wednesday  morning — Agriculture  —  Signi- 
cance  of  Form  in  Animals  and  Plants,  Prof. 

J.  Wickson,  University  of  California, 
ifternoon  —  Economics  —  Railroad  Corpora- 
ions,  Prof.  Ross. 

Thursday  morning — Agriculture— Irrigation 
nd  Rainfall,   Prof.    Wickson.    Afternoon — 

conomics — Railroad  Rates,  Prof.  Ross. 

Friday  morning — Agriculture — The  Farm- 
rs'  Garden,  Prof.  Wickson.  Afternoon — 
Economics — The  Policy  of  the  State  Towards 
he  Railroads,  Prof.  Koss. 

KOORAMME  SECOND  WEEK,  BEGINNING  JULY  13. 

Monday  morning  —  Agriculture — How  In- 
sets Injure  Plants,  Prof.  C.  W.  Woodworth, 
'Diversity  of  California.  Afternoon — Eco- 
omics — Origin  and  Purpose  of  Money,  Prof. 

OSS. 

Tuesday  morning — Agriculture — Relation  of 
easons  to  insect  Injury,  Prof.  Woodworth. 
fternoon — Economics — The  Tests  of  Good 
loney.  Prof.  Koss. 

Wednesday  morning — Agriculture— Insecti- 
des.  Prof.  Woodruff.  Afternoon — Econom- 
s— Paper  Money  and  Bank  Money. 
Thursday  niorni  ng  —  Agriculture  —  Up-to- 
ate  Practice  in  Viticulture,  Mr.  A.  P.  Hayne, 
Diversity  of  California.  Afternoon — Eco- 
3mics— The  Battle  of  Gold  and  Silver,  Prof. 

OSS. 

Friday  morning — Agriculture — The  Olive 
id  Its  Products,  Mr.  Hayne.  Afternoon — 
conomics — The  Present  (Monetary)  Situa- 
on  and  What  to  Do  with  It. 
Saturdays  will  be  devoted  to  recreations  ar- 
nged  by"  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  Committee. 
The  camp  ground  will  be  ready  for  occupa- 
on  early  in  June  and  can  be  used  as  late  as 
isired. "  There  will,  therefore,  be  oppor- 
nity  for  such  other  discussions  and  lectures 
fore  and  after  the  weeks  devoted  to  the 
gular  course  as  may  be  found  desirable.  In 
me  it  is  expected  to  have  a  regular  lecture 
urse  of  four  weeks,  and  the  plan  will  be  as 
economics  this  year,  to  devote  one  week  to 
ch  subject,  so  that  those  unable  to  take  the 
II  course  may  select  such  portions  as  they 
efer. 

The  lecture  fees  for  IS'.tO  will  be  $2,  admit- 
ig  the  immediate  family  of  the  purchaser  to 
the  lectures.  In  vievv  of  this  extremely 
1  price,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  make  re- 
ctions  to  those  taking  only  part  of  the  lec- 
res. 

Preliminary  Work  of  the  Edu- 
cational Committee. 


The  Educational  Committee  of  the 
ate  Grange  met  at  San  Jose  on  Fri- 
■y,  the  2;)th  ult.,  and  continued  in  ses- 
)n  until  Saturday  afternoon.  Worthy 
aster  Greer  and  Worthy  Lecturer 


Ohleyer  were  unavoidably  absent  by 
reason  of  previous  engagement,  and 
the  business  was  transacted  by 
Brothers  Adams,  Worthen  and  Childs, 
assisted  during  part  of  Saturday  by 
Prof.  E.  A.  Ross  of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  Summer 
School  at  Camp  Roache  should  open  on 
the  Monday  following  the  Fourth  of 
of  July  and  continue  two  weeks. 
Should  sufficient  interest  develop  an- 
other week  may  be  added. 

Family  tickets  for  the  course  of  two 
weeks  will  be  $2.00. 

In  economics  it  was  decided  to  de- 
vote one  week  to  each  subject,  and 
that  the  subjects  for  1896  should  be 
Money  and  Transportation.  It  was 
considered  that  this  would  be  more 
satisfactory  than  the  plan  of  covering 
a  large  number  of  topics,  as  last  year 
each  subject  had  to  be  dropped  just  as 
the  class  was  becoming  interested. 
The  detailed  announcement  of  lectures 
both  in  economics  and  agriculture  will 
shortly  be  made. 

The  committee  occupied  most  of  the 
time  of  the  session  in  seeking  to  elab- 
orate a  plan  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
structions of  the  State  Grange,  for  a 
systematic  course  of  rural  study  to  be 
continued  through  the  year  in  the  vari- 
ous Granges  and  by  such  outside  clubs 
as  may  be  formed  for  the  purpose.  In 
the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose 
there  are  many  difficulties  to  be  sur- 
mounted, the  most  serious  one  being, 
as  the  committee  very  well  under- 
stands, that  of  inducing  farmers  to 
supply  themselves  with  the  means  of 
carrying  on  valuable  work  and  regu- 
larly attending  to  it.  With  a  real  de- 
mand for  information  actually  existing 
among  farmers,  and  moderate  pecuni- 
ary means,  the  task  of  elaborating  a 
working  place  would  be  easy  and 
pleasurable. 

The  consultation  on  this  ))oint  was 
not  completed,  but  some  things  were 
agreed  upon. 

The  name  is  to  be  the  Rural  Study 
Circle  of  California.  The  local  bodies, 
whether  Granges  or  independent  clubs, 
are  to  be  called  classes  unless  some  one 
can  suggest  a  better  name. 

The  course  of  study  will  include  both 
abstract  principles  and  practical  in- 
formation. Whatever  takes  place  in 
regard  to  a  product  within  the  four 
fences  of  the  farm  is  agricultural,  and 
study  concerning  it  will  be  directed  by 
the  University  of  California. 

Whatever  is  done  with  or  to  a  prod- 
uct after  leaving  the  farm  is  economics, 
in  which  study  will  be  directed  by 
Stanford  University.  As  University 
work  in  economics,  however,  is  con- 
fined to  a  study  of  principles,  the  use- 
ful infornidtioti  in  regard  to  disposing 
of  crop  will  have  to  be  provided  for  by 
the  committee. 

The  expense  incurred  in  this  work 
will  not  be  large,  but  it  will  be  some- 
thing, and  will  have  to  be  paid  by  those 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  the  circle. 
Probably  one  or  two  dollars  per  year 
from  each  member  will  be  sufficient  for 
general  expenses. 

The  committee  is  unanimous  in  say- 
ing that  its  members  do  not  propose  to 
make  any  effort  whatever  to  induce 
farmers  to  take  up  this  work.  As  in- 
structed by  the  State  Grange  they  will 
gladly  spend  their  time  ancl  money  to 
develop  a  workable  plan  and  will  sub- 
rait  it  to  the  Granges  for  their  ap- 
proval. If  generally  approved  and 
means  are  provided  for  carrying  it  into 
execution,  they  will  thereafter  work 
their  heads  off  to  make  it  successful. 
But  they  will  not  stir  an  inch  beyond 
preparing  the  plan  until  assured  of 
proper  backing.  The  committee  con- 
sists of  Edward  F.  Adams,  Geo.  W. 
Worthen  and  C.  W.  Childs,  with  the 
Master  and  Lecturer  of  the  State 
Grange  ex-officio. 


Do  you  know  a  good  farm 
and  fruit  paper  when  you  see 
it  ?  Let  us  send  you  the 
Rm'al  New-Yorker  this  week. 
Send  your  address  ;  no  money. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker, 

409  Pearl  street,  New  York. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc.  For  Planting  Season  of  1896 

-  '  "         I  We  oiler  for  sule  a  choice  lot  of 

Budded  Orange  and 
Lemon  Trees, 


Olive  Growers  Handbook 


One  and  two-year  buds  of  the  leading  varieties,  on 
sour  or  sweet  stock. 

I*rioes  to  Suit  the  Times. 

SEEDLING  ORANQE  TREES  at  your  own  price. 

Correspoudeiice  solid  Kid. 

Oroville  Citrus  Association, 

Orovillc.  ISuttc  Co.,  C'al. 


and  Price  List  Free 


THE  WONDERFUL  ARIZONA  EVER- 
BEARING STRAWBERRY, 

Luscious  rianimotli  Dewberry,  also  the 
Sweet    Rind,    the  Seedless  and  the  Leonardy 
GRrtF»E         R U I T . 

These  are  the  fruits  to  plant  and  the  coming 
fruits  for  protlt;  nothing  better  known.  The  de- 
mand cannot  be  supplied  in  the  next  fifteen  years 
for  these  luscious  fruits.  Plants  and  trees  are  in 
limited  supply.  Also  a  few  of  the  Seedless  Eureka 
Lemon  Trees  for  sale.  Send  orders  early  and  se- 
cure what  you  want  before  too  late.  Now  is  the 
best  time  for  fall  planting  of  strawberries.  We 
have  all  other  varieties  of  Fruit  and  Nut  Trees 
grown  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Write  for  prices  at 
once.        C.  B.  HEWITT  &  SON,  Pasadena,  Gal. 


J.  A.  ANDERSON, 
NURSER  YyVV/\IN, 

LODI,  SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTY,  CAL. 

Has  on  hand  of  liis  own  growing  a  choicti  stock  of 
yearling  and  two-year-old  nursery  trees, 
consisting  of 

Frencli  Prunes,  Tragedy  Prunes. 

Royal,  Blenheim,  Moorparit,  Kreneh  and 
Newcastle  Apri<'ots. 

I.  X.  I....  N<»npariel,  Texas  I*rolili<',  Lautiue- 
doe.  La  Prima  an<l  Ne  Plus  Ultra  AliiKkuds. 

Crawford,  Salway.  Susciuehanna.  Muir.  Fos- 
ter anil  other  I*eft<'hes  in  \  ariety. 

Aijples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  Neetariiies, 
<'ti'..  etc. 

Also  Orange  and  l..emoii  Trees,  Aea<'ias, 
Texas  I'mbrella  Trees,  (irape  \'ines  and  Small 
Fruits  in  endless  variety. 

Guaranteed  true  to  label  and  free  from  insect 
pests.    For  particulars,  prices,  etc.,  address 

,J.  A.  ANDKKSON.  L<><li,  Cal. 


Pear  and  Cherry  Seedlings. 

No.  1,      and  up.  .  .$5.00  per  1000. 

No.  2,  \  to  i\   2.50 

No.  3,  -iV  to  J   L50 

Terms  cash  before  shipment.   Mention  this  paper. 

H.  FKKKBOKOIIGH, 
Sunrise  Nurseries  Monta villa,  Oregon, 


jut  li|ll^lfl  l|4l]ll^jllY. 


Bv  GUSTAV  EISEN. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

220  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON, 

RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


DECIDUOUS     F^RUIX  TREES 

OUR  SPECIALTY. 

The  most  Complete  Assortment  of  General  Nursery  Stock  grown  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894=95  in  Stock. 

O-  Acknowledged  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  the  best.  Guaranteed  to  be  healthy  and  free  from 
cale  or  other  pests. 

Send  for  Calalogue  and  Prices.   Correspondence  solicited.  Address: 

Alexander  &  Hammon, 

Btses,  Butte>  Countv.  Oal. 


SUINSEX  SEED  /\IND  RL/VINX  CO.'S 

SEED    rtIND    INURSER-V  STOC^KS 

Bigger  and  Be^tter  than  E\/er  ! 
THEV  OROW. 

(ieneral  Seed,  Plant  and  Fruit  Catalogue  for  ISiXi  now  iu  preparation  and  will  be  issued  early 
in  January.  Bulb  Catalogue  now  ready.  I'lease  send  for  prices  and  give  estimate  of  needs.  Also 
send  in  names  for  our  catalogue  mailing  list. 

SUMSET    SEED    rtlND    F»LrtN-r  CO., 
,SAN  FKANCISCO,  <'AL. 

Special  and  Important  ;to  all  Fruit  Growers. 

SI=»l-EINDOR    H*RUINE  ! 
Destined  to  be  the  Prune  of  Conimeree. 

We  have  biMMi 
ap|)oliittMl  b  v 
Sl:i  rlt  liroH.. 
Luuisiana.  Mo  . 
sol*'  af^cnt.s  for 
the  S  p  1  e  n  d  o  r 
Prune  on  the 
Pafititr  {'o.'iHt. 

Every  tree  lo 
bo  sold  under 
their  roKlsler- 
ed  trade  mark. 

Send  for  dc- 
Bcrlpllon  and 
special  order 
blank  at  once. 

We  also  have 
a  full  stock  of 
all  the  leadlni; 
v  a  r  I  e  1 1  ('  8  of 

Napa,  Calilornia.  fruits,  nuts, etc. 


PETITE 
D'AOEN, 


Pacilic  Coast  rruit-Hi'ccllinj,'  Krowors  are  bcKlnnini;  to  rvooffnizo  the  value  of  good.  one-.v( 
Freneli  seed.  Fresh  seed  cannot  be  obtained  until  very  late  in  the  season;  wliili'  llils  Heed 
for  shipment  at  any  time.  .„  . 

I'KiCK  I.OVV.  SKNI)  FOR  SAMPLF:,  and  full  price  list  of  Imported  an<l  Nadv 
Stocks  an<i  Seeds,  and  s^onoral  nursery  catalogue  of  Ornamentals. 

THOMAS  MEEHAK  &  SONS,  Germantown,  Pa.  (Publishers  of  .l/ffA«/t«'  Monl/ilij). 

Z'^'  We  have  an  e8|)eclally  tine  stock  of  second  and  third-class  Ulyroholan  Plum  Seedlii! 
a  low  figure:  also  fresh  M.vr'oholan  Plum  Seed 


ir-ol<l  I 

■e:idy  ( 

^•ruit  ( 
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Press  Drill. 


le  RIINNKR     lO  FKET 

— AND— 

ao  KUKKKK     13  FKKT 

WRITE  FOR  PRICKS. 

Will  more  lhan  save  the 
cos!  of  itself  in  one 
season. 


Insures  a  Good  Crop 
Whether  it  Rains 
or  Not. 


We  Have  one 
of  the 

Largest,  Best 

—  AND  — 

Most  Complete 

Linus  of 

Plows, 
Harrows, 

Seeders, 
Planters 

—  AMI  — 

Cultivators 

IN  THE  MARKET 

WRITE  I'OR  PRICES 


PACIFIC  SPADER  AND  ROTARY  PLOW. 

Ke\rrHiblt'  and 
.AdjiiHtHhlf. 

Ste«'l  Franif.  Heavy  Caiit- 
hieH.  Ili-avy  Itlailm. 
Oil  TeiiipiTiMl. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICF,S. 

The  gangs  on  this  harrow 
run  close  together  and  cut 
up  all  the  ground  over 
whieh  it  passes.  It  can  be 
reversed  so  as  to  throw 
earth  toward  the  center, 
when  so  desired.  It  can  lie 
set  with  sixteen  inches  of 
space  t)<'i  V  ru  or  cotton.  It  is  the  most  perfpcl 

implemeni  Uir  (  ni  ,  .i  i.^  i  .  i  -i  vineyards  ever  put  on  the  market 
With  few  exceptions  the  casiings  in  this  barrow  are  malleable  iron. 


GARDEN   CITY   CLIPPER  PLOWS. 


Four  Furrow  Gangs, 

Se»o.oo. 

Three  Furrow  Gangs, 

$50.00. 


Order. 


TVVO-HOKSE  PLOWS  »7.60  K.VCH. 

B  M  R  G  M  I  IN  S  ! 

Order  Now— This  Price  only  while  Present  Stock  Lasts. 


BRADLEY  THREE  AND  FOUR  FURROW  GANG  PLOW. 

LAND  GAUGE  AND  SHIFTINC  CLEVIS  on  all  GauKs  ami  E«lra  Shares.  Made  wholly  of  Steel 
and  .Malleable  Iron,  (?iviu(,'  ^'rcat  stn-n^'th  ami  little  weit'lii. 


CANTON  CLIPPER  GANG  PLOWS,  SINGLE  PLOWS.  HARROWS,  SEEDERS. 


AGENTS  FOR  THE 
Barnes, 
Union, 


loycles  !      wfrw^rd  Bicycl 


and  /Vlanhattan.  , 


CANTON  CLIPPER  GANR.  TWO  FURROW.  VEHICLES    AND    FARMING    IMPLEMENTS    OF    EVERY    DESCRIPTION.     BICYCLES    IN    GREAT    VARIETY.         CANTON  CLIPPER  TRICY^^'^KY. 

HOOKER   Sc   CO.,  i6  and  i8  Drumm  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


4  Free  Offers !     I  AN  IMPLEMENT  THAT  PLEASES 

I 

fl 


For  years  we  have  tried  to  seeure  for  our  subsi-ribers  some  easy  way  of  preserving  their 
Pa<  ific"Kihai,  Press,  and  binding  it  at  trifling  i-ost.  We  have  at  last  found  it,  and  we  give 
here  a  picture  of  our  new  binder.  It  takes  only  half  a  minute  to  insert  the  paper,  and  there- 
after it  is  kept  clean,  and  can  1)6  always  found 
when  wanted.  A  single  binder  will  hold  an  entire 
volume  of  the  H.\(  ikic  Ki  uAt.  Pkkss.  When  it  is 
complete  it  can  be  tiled  away  in  your  library  as  a 
most  valuable  book  of  reference. 

As  a  method  of  keeping  your  papers  for  future 
use,  it  is  worth  ten  times  its  cost.  It  makes  all  the 
difference  between  lost,  torn  and  dirtied  papers, 
scattered  about  the  house  in  such  confusion  that 
you  can  never  lind  what  you  require,  and  a  hand- 
some, orderly  lile,  which  becomes  at  the  end  of  the 
year  a  valuable  volume  for  your  library. 

A  single  paper  found  wlieti  wanted  repays  the 
cost  of  the  binder  twice  over.  We  cannot  too 
strongly  urge  upon  subscribers  the  great  imixir- 
tance  of  preserving  each  issue  of  this  paper  in  our 
binder.  In  a  few  years  you  will  have  an  ency- 
clopedia unequaled  in  character,  variety  and  time- 
liness. In  this  way  you  cati  in  a  short  time  possess 
a  real  library  without  expense  to  yourself. 

To  insure  a  copy  of  the  new  binder  to  every  one 
of  our  subscribers  we  tnake  the  following  liberal 
otTers : 

FiKST— We  will  send  Kkek  a  binder  to  every  sub- 
scriber renewitig  his  or  her  subscription  before 
Dec.  31,  \H'.th. 
Second — We  will  send  Fhee  a  binder  to  every 
old  subscriber  who  will  send  us  a  new  subscription  and  money  to  pay  for  the  satne. 

Thiku— We  will  send  FitEE  a  binder  to  every  sub-scriber  who  will  send  us  the  names  and 
full  addresses  of  ten  people  whom  they  have  tried  to  get  to  subscril)e  for  the  Ki  kai-. 

We  want  you  to  get  us  new  subscribers  and  make  this  very  liberal  offer  that  you  will 
make  a  special  effort  to  get  your  friends  to  subscribe,  and  if  you  are  not  always  successful,  we 
are  still  willing  to  reward  you  liberally  for  the  effort. 

FoiHTU— We  will  send  Fuee  a  binder  to  every  new  subscriber. 


Grain  Farmers,  Orchardists, 
Vineyardists,  Hop  Raisers. 


A  Lever  Spring-Tooth  Harrow! 
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JiJO  Market 


.Sun  Frunrisco,  VhI 


SESSIONS  &  CO., 

Lynwood  Hairy  and  Stock  Farm 

S.\'95  Li>«  AngeleH,  Cai. 

«  1  s.Vn.to  tj^^^]?'''^^  "     .■■  i  i:   KimtON  ilKKD. 
(JiV\3>'>*  „Q83a..  nl  ATE  FAlKour  HERKSHIRES  won  Five 
.| ' /•  irvi s  ^nd  Tliree  Sweepstakes  Premiums.    We  have 
IJJ'    .1     A  c  hoice  pigs  on  hand.   Write  for  prices  and  book 
your  orders  for  pigs  from  the  prize  winners. 


7 


A  Kiniple  iiio\'enieiit  of  the  lever  throws  the  t*M't  li  Into  I  he  soil  as  <lei*p  nn  ileHlred  or  rali**"'* 
the  teeth  EIGHT  INCIIKS  .\KOVK  the  vrroiiiid  for  iliimplDg:  Irasli  or  for  t  raiisportHtioii. 
The  teeth  are  no  C.AKIiON  STKKL. 


SIZES  —  e>,    17    rtIND    -23  TOOTH. 


PEERLESS    EGG  EOOD. 

fse  it  once  and  you  will  VSK  IT  .VLW.WS. 

A  Sure  Preventive  and  Positive  Cure  for  all  Diseases  of  Poultry.    Will  make 
hens  lay  when  eggs  are  high. 
1  lb.,  85c;  lbs..  76r;    10  I1>h„  m't.OO:    36  IbH,,  S4.00. 

riRS.  E.  A.  WILKINSON,  Bay  and  Webster  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Write  for  Catalogue. 


D.  AA. Osborne  &  Co. 

27  MAIN  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


AND  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 

Vol.  L.    No.  20.                                           SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  NOVEriBER  16,  1 

OQC                                             TWENTY-FIFTH  TEAK. 

Office,  220  Market  Street. 

A  Thriving  Valley  Town. 

We  have  often  shown  the  rapid  development  of 
California  by  contrasting  a  view  of  the  improved 
farm,  orchard  or  vineyard  with  that  of  the  naked 
plain  upon  which  thrift  has  planted  it.    It  is  very 
striking — in  fact,  almost  startling — and  taxes  the 
credulity  of  the  distant  observer  to  believe  that  in 
such  a  short  time  such  changes  can  be  wrought. 
Another  contrast,  quite  as  significant  in  its  way, 
would  be  a  view  of  one  of  our  newer  towns  beside  a 

over  hardships  and  oppressions  and  discriminations 
which  would  have  repressed  less  determined  and 
courageous  people,  and  by  virtue  of  such  a  course  on 
the  part  of  the  people  the  natural  resources  of  the 
region  have  been  enabled  to  show  their  richness  in  a 
development  of  farm  and  town  which  it  is  hard  to 
match,  even  in  California. 

The  engravings  show  for  themselves  the  excellent 
proportions  of  a  new  town,  chief  town  of  a  new 
county  and  emporium  of  a  new  industrial  district. 
Its  business  streets  are  solidly  built  up  with  credita- 

placed  at  from  $30,000,000  to  $40,000,000.  The  in- 
fection, the  report  states,  is  spreading. 

There  may  now  be  a  scare  about  alfalfa.  It  is 
currently  reported  that  Dr.  H.  W.  Harkness,  presi- 
dent of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  believes  that  the 
death  of  a  number  of  cattle  near  Elk  Grove,  Sacra- 
mento county,  is  due  to  the  poisonous  fungus  growth 
on  the  alfalfa  in  that  region.  Dr.  Harkness  ap- 
peared before  the  Board  of  Supervisors  in  Sacra- 
mento this  week  and  exhibited  specimens  of  infected 

VIEWS   IN    HANPORD,    KINGS  COUNTY. 


view  of  the  townsite,  which  was  perhaps  the  most 
desolate  section  in  the  landscape.  On  this  page  we 
have  but  one  factor  of  such  a  quantity  and  must 
trust  to  the  memory  or  imagination  of  the  reader 
for  the  other.  It  is  a  view  of  the  town  of  Hanford, 
Kings  county,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Hanford  Journal. 

Hanford  is  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of 
quick,  solid  and  satisfactory  town  growth  in  Califor- 
nia. It  had  a  good  foundation,  of  course,  for  the 
region  is  unsurpassed  for  deep,  rich  soil,  abundant 
moisture  and  the  abounding  productiveness  which 
such  conditions  ensure  under  a  favoring  sun,  and  a 
well  located  town  is  sure  to  reach  rapid  growth, 
providing  thrift,  courage  and  energy  are  vested  in 
the  adjacent  farming  population.  That  these  quali- 
ties have  existed  in  the  Mussel  Slough  region  is 
known  to  all  who  have  watched  its  progress  during 
the  last  fifteen  years.    Its  people  have  triumphed 


ble  structures  and  are  reso- 
nant of  traffic.  Its  grip  upon 
the  future  is  made  the  chief 
feature  of  the  picture,  for 
such  a  handsome  school  build- 
ing and  such  a  wealth  of  chil- 
dren are  at  the  same  time 
proof  and  prophecy.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  pictures 
which  we  now  show  of  Han- 
ford are  likely  to  be  as  much  in  contrast  with  those 
of  a  decade  hence  as  they  are  with  those  of  a  decade 
back.  The  town  is  starting  vigorously  on  a  period 
of  growth  which  cannot  yet  be  measured.  There  are 
other  towns,  of  course,  of  which  the  same  can  be 
said,  and  it  is  fortunate  for  California  that  it  is  so. 
The  State  needs  a  hundred  Hanfords  properly  dis- 
tributed. 


Consul  Seymour  writes  the  Department  of  State 
from  Palermo  that  the  phylloxera  or  vine  pest  has 
struck  twenty-six  provinces  in  Italy,  destroying 
vineyards  aggregating  28.^,485  acres,  and  that  on  ac- 
count of  it  other  vineyards,  aggregating  188,345 
acres,  are  on  the  way  to  destruction.  Sicily  has 
suffered  most,  the  damage  there  being  estimated  at 
240,000  acres  destroyed,  indicating  a  loss  of  $4,000,- 
000  a  year  in  wages  alone.  The  damage  done  in 
Sicily  by  the  pest  during  the  past  three  years  is 


grass.    The  fungi  were  brown  blotches  like 
rust  on  grass.    He  said  the  fungus  is  known 
as  the  dothidia,  and  it  may  be  found  in  Italy 
and  in  California   wherever   alfalfa  grows. 
Two  years  ago  he  investigated  the  cause  of 
the  death  of  several  thousand  head  of  cattle 
at  Bakersfield,  which  had  been  imported  from 
Arizona.    Death  was  found  to  have  been  due 
to  this  poisonous  growth  on  the  alfalfa.  The 
rest  of  the  herd  was  saved  merely  by  turning 
it  out  on  a  dry  field.    Dr.  Harkness  said  the 
fungus  is  fatal  only  in  the  month  of  October. 
It  is  washed  away  by  the  heavy  winter 
rains  and  after  that  the  alfalfa  is  wholesome 
again.    Fortunately  the  trouble  is  not  very  preva- 
lent, for  with  our  vast  acreage  of  alfalfa  it  is  very 
seldom  heard  of.    The  matter  needs  further  investi- 
gation. 

Eastern  people  are  expecting  to  pay  rather  more 
than  usual  for  their  oranges  this  year.  It  is  tele- 
graphed from  New  York  that  indications  point  to 
almost  a  complete  failure  of  the  Florida  orange  crop 
this  year.  One  of  the  largest  fruit  importers  there 
says  the  Florida  crop  will  not  be  over  100,000  boxes, 
whereas  an  average  crop  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
5,000,000  boxes.  The  cause  of  the  small  yield  was 
the  frost  of  last  January,  which  killed  many  fruit 
trees  of  all  kinds  throughout  Florida.  The  scarcity 
of  oranges  will  cause  a  temporary  rise  in  the  price 
until  crops  from  other  sections  arrive  in  the  market. 
Jamaica  oranges  will  arrive  soon  after  the  holidays. 
Later  Oi-anges  will  come  from  Sicily,  from  Valencia, 
Spain,  and  finally  from  California.  The  freight 
charges  and  duties  on  foreign  products  will  serve,  it 
is  thought,  to  keep  prices  at  a  slight  advance  over 
those  of  former  years. 


Several  hundred  land  grabbers  are  camped  on 
the  borders  of  the  Nez  Perce  Indian  reservation  in 
Idaho  waiting  the  signal  to  march  into  the  in- 
viting regions  soon  to  be  thrown  open  for  settle- 
ment. 
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The  Week. 

i  iie  Horse  ^'"^  tiiitc  of  opeiiiii^'  llio  i^rcul 

Horse  Show  at  the  Met'luiiiit's' 
Pavilion  liraws  near,  public  inter- 
est in  the  event  iiu-reases.  The  directors  of  the  as- 
sociation met  at  the  bef^iuiiinfr  of  this  week  to  re- 
view the  situation  and,  in  order  to  extend  the  bene- 
fits of  the  Show  to  all  the  owners,  breeders  and 
others  coiuerncd  with  fine  horses,  decided  to  extend 
the  (late  for  closiiii^  entries  until  Saturday, November 
Ulih,  when  the  list  will  be  finally  made  up.  The 
New  York  Show  has  been  in  pro<,'ress  this  weel\,  and 
after  ten  years  of  work  it  has  been  proved  that  the 
institution  is  of  vast  assistance  in  creating  the  best 
.sort  of  market  for  yotul  horses.  The  same  thinjj  will 
l)e  seen  on  this  coast  from  now  on,  and  every  breeder 
in  tht>  cmintry  should  support  the  Sun  Francisco  ex- 
iiibilioii  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability.  As  a  society 
function  the  Show  stands  pre-eminent,  but  to  main- 
tain a  reputation  for  soliil  practical  usefulness  it 
needs  the  support  of  that  portion  of  the  landed  in- 
terest which  concerns  itself  with  horse-breedin<,'.  It 
is  estimated  that  there  are  some  $25, (Mitt, (lOll  invested 
in  that  industry  in  our  State,  and  a  heavy  annual 
expenditure  under  the  same  head.  Every  {.jood 
stallion  of  whatever  kind  should  be  afforded  an  op- 
portunity of  establishinif  and  extendinif  his  reputa- 
tion by  l)ein^'  put  into  the  ring  at  the  Mechanics' 
Pavilion.  No  finer  advertisement  can  be  availed  of 
and  breeders  in  every  way  are  served  by  shows  of 
this  kind.  It  seems,  therefore,  clear  business  sense 
for  them  to  support  the  events  liberally  by  enterinj^ 
their  best  animals. 


l.H<lyblrcl8. 


The  battle  between  the  ladybird 
believers,  skeptics  and  agnostics 
at  the  south  continues  with  due 
viiror.  It  is  tele^jraphed  from  San  Bernardino  that 
the  Horticultural  Commissioners  of  San  Bernardino, 
Riverside  and  Grantee  caunties  have  formally  de- 
clared that  the  mitni/iK  as  a  remedy  for 
the  black  scale  in  the  oranj^e,  lemon  and  olive  or- 
chards is  a  failure,  and  recommended  the  return  to 
fumigation  and  other  artificial  methods  of  disposing 
of  the  pests.  The  place  selected  for  the  final  lest 
was  the  Coombs  orchard  in  Riverside  county.  The 
Commissioners  carefully  inspected  twenty-eight 
trees,  nineteen  of  whicii  were  olives  and  nine  orange 
trees,  with  the  following  results;  The  number  of 
K/iiziiln'ii.K  nii/niliii  found  was  seventy;  number  of 
(^/liliicnriix  III  nihil  ri'.-i,  175.  Nine  of  the  trees  in- 
spected contained  no  ladybird  of  any  kind.  .Six  of 
these  were  oranges  and  three  were  olives.  They  al- 
so found  the  orange  trees  standing  nearest  to  the 
olive  trees  badly  infested  with  the  black  scale,  and 
those  more  remote  free  from  the  scale,  making  it 
plain  to  them  that  they  have  no  parasite  that  can 
be  depended  upon  to  protect  the  orange  industry 


fronri  tlie  red  and  black  scales.  They  also  find  that 
the  Cliilnriiniii  liii  iilni  lix  is  more  promising  than  the 
Rhlxiiliiim  {I'lilrii/ix.  The  parties  who  made  the  above 
report  are  well  known,  as  follows:  Hiram  Hamil- 
ton, Commissioner  of  Orange  county;  H.  H.  Muscott, 
Commissioner  of  San  Beriiardiiio  county;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Pierson,  Commissioner  of  San  Bernardino  county; 
(ieorge  W.  Van  Kirk,  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Horticultural  Commissioners  of  Riverside  county; 
H.  15.  Kuggles,  Inspector  and  Kntomologist  of  San 
Bernardino  county.  (.Quarantine  Ojlicer  Craw  be- 
lieves there  may  be  some  mistake  in  the  observa- 
tions by  these  gentlemen,  and  we  may  have  opinions 
j)i  r  viiiitni  at  a  later  date. 


l*lfi^4U>ll 

nispluy. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Pigeon  Society,  held  in  this 
city,  Dr.  W.  J.  Bryan  presided 
and  H.  E.  Whitman  was  elected  secretary.  The 
other  members  present  were  G.  T.  Marsh,  A.  N. 
Bayley,  T.  W.  Leydecker,  E.  G.  Koenig,  H.  E.  Cur- 
zon,  J.  T.  Hinrichs,  (.Jeo.  H.  Croley  and  J.  W. 
Sayere.  The  members  decided  to  make  a  large  dis- 
play of  fancy  ])igeons  at  both  the  State  show,  which 
opens  at  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion  in  this  city  Bee. 
11th,  is;t5,  and  the  Pacific  Poultry  and  i'igeon 
Association  show,  to  bt>  held  at  the  Mills  Tabernacle, 
Oakland,  .Ian.  Kith,  1S!»5.  Tiie  club  dccidinl  to  have 
a  carrier  pigeon  race  for  both  old  and  young  birds; 
the  (ly  to  be  from  Tres  Pinos,  which  is  1(11  miles,  air 
line,  from  San  Francisco.  This  race  will  take  place 
Dec.  15tli,  antl  about  fifty  birdh  will  participate. 
These  birds  will  be  exliiliileil  al  the  Pavilion  during 
the  show,  before  and  after  the  race. 


The  /.niiti- 


The  trial  of  that  high  criminal, 
/ante  Currant,  indicted  for  being 
a  bush-whacker  and  not  a  grape- 
vine telegraph  pole,  was  continued  with  due  for- 
mality and  ceremony  before  the  United  States 
authority  in  this  city  all  last  week.  The  only  re- 
freshing incident  about  the  trial  is,  if  the  reporter 
of  the  Cull  is  to  be  believed,  that  "Mr.  Falkingham 
said  the  Zante  currant  was  not  a  grape — was  not 
the  product  of  a  vine  at  all,  but  of  a  bush."  By  a 
parity  of  reasoning  we  apprehend  that  Mr.  Talking- 
ham  would  testify  that  whatever  was  as  long  as  a 
haws(M'  was  a  vine  and  whatever  was  high  as  a 
hitching  post  was  a  bush.  If,  then,  you  short-prune 
your  hawser  it  becomes  a  bush  and  if  you  stretch 
out  your  hitching  post  it  becomes  a  vine.  Verily 
the  gentleman's  horticulture  is  as  luminous  as  a  hole 
in  the  dark. 

Something  quite  new  has  found 
the  light  through  the  spectacles  of 
the  Fresno  horticultural  commis- 
sioners. They  say  that  they  have  found  that  in 
many  instances  willow  poles,  when  cut  green,  are 
badly  infested  with  scale,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but 
scale  has  been  introduced  into  many  orchards  by- 
cutting  such  poles  for  orchard  use.  They  suggest 
that  before  using  or  taking  into  orchards  these 
green  jirops  they  should  be  placed  on  a  bed  of  straw 
six  inches  deep  and  the  straw  fired.  The  flames  will 
thoroughly  destroy  the  jiests  and  will  not  injure  the 
poles  for  use,  or,  if  preferred,  give  the  poles  a  good 
coat  of  sulphur,  salt  and  lime  mixture,  applied  hot. 
This  suggestion  may  be  of  value  outside  of  Fresno 
ciHinty.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  willow  does  carry  some 
kinds  of  scale  which  readily  take  to  fruit  trees. 


Scaly 
I*rop«. 


Milk  |-rl<t>N 


A<lvHiice<l. 


The  outside  producers  of  milk  for 
city  sale  have  awakened  to  the 
fact  that  now  is  the  time  for  them 
to  strike  for  their  milk  stools  and  their  firesides. 
Dockery  is  becoming  a  sort  of  dairy  Moses  and  is 
leading  upright  milkmen  to  a  promised  land  they 
have  hitherto  hardly  dared  to  dream  of.  We  noted 
last  week  the  advance  in  milk  by  the  city  associa- 
tion. Now  the  Marin  county  teat-stiueezers  have 
arisen  to  right  all  their  wroi.gs.  As  one  of  them 
said  the  other  day  at  a  meeting  at  Sausalito:  "  We 
may  as  well  make  a  general  clean-up  right  at  prt»s- 
ent.  The  Country  Dairymen's  Association,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be  called,  is  hereby  launched  in  business 
in  a  fair  business  way.  "  They  have  therefore  ad- 
vanced milk  from  10  to  121  cents  per  gallon,  imposed 
a  fine  of  $.")l(0  for  the  punishment  of  any  member  who 
is  tempted  to  take  less,  provideii  that  the  city 
dealers  must  pay  for  their  milk  before  the  20th  cif 
each  month  and  arranged  for  constitution  and  by- 
laws looking  toward  a  permanent  organization. 
Milk  producing  at  10  cents  per  gallon  has  not  paid 
proper  profit  and  reform  is  the  word. 


Veiit  Haters 


It  is  currently  reported  that  the 
railways  have  lost  much  money  on 

Not  Popular.  ,      ,   '  » 

the  2000  new  ventilated  fruit  cars 
which  they  bad  made  for  this  year's  fruit  trade,  hop- 
ing to  play  the  ventilated  cars  against  the  refrigera- 
tors.  .\s  our  readers  know,  the  shippers  preferred 
refrigerators  at  a  less  rate,  which  was  given  them. 


iiOOtlH. 


It  is  stated  that  4300  carloads  of  fruit  were  shipped 

East  during  the  present  season,  of  which  the  South- 
ern Pacific  handled  less  than  700  in  its  ventilator 
cars,  which  is  less  than  one-half  the  number  of  ven- 
tilated carloads  hauled  during  the  season  of  1894. 
The  company  could  not  keep  the  old  ventilator  cars 
busy,  let  alone  the  2000  new  cars  sent  out  from  the 
East.  The  company  deserves  the  thanks  of  the 
shippers  for  its  service,  however,  for  if  the  railway 
had  not  made  a  maneuver  against  the  refrigerator 
monopolists  the  rate  might  have  been  $125  instead 
of  $1)0,  which  was  accepted  this  season. 

Canned  The  trade  in  canned  goods  is  in  a 
waiting  state.  The  latest  state- 
ment by  the  Cutting  Packing  Co. 
of  this  city  is  to  the  effect  that  export  contracts 
have  been  pretty  well  filled  and  the  goods  have 
largely  gone  forward.  But  little  more  in  the  way  of 
export  is  expected.  New  domestic  trade  is  confined 
almost  wholly  to  the  Territories,  and  but  few  orders 
have  been  received  outside  of  the  small  jobbing 
trade.  There  are  still  a  good  many  Eastern  carload 
contracts  to  be  shipped,  some  of  which  will  be  held 
here  as  late  as  January  1st.  There  has  been  no 
revival  of  trade  in  a  general  way,  and  the  Cutting 
Packing  Co.  anticipate  that  the  packers  will  be  re- 
(|uired  to  carry  surplus  stwk  until  next  spring. 
Apricots  are  still  in  good  supply,  especially  of  stand- 
ard quality.  Peaches  have  been  quiet,  there  being 
but  little  demand  or  inquiry  from  any  point.  Pears 
are  good  property  and  are  very  firm  at  quotations 
There  is  no  inquiry  whatever  for  plums  or  small 
fruits.    They  look  for  very  quiet  aflairs  until  spring. 

Arizona  Arizona  is  redeeming  her  prom- 
ises to  put  very  early  fruit  on  the 

Oraoses.  market.  From  Phienix  on  No- 
vember 11  the  Arizona  Improvement  Company 
shipped  to  Chicago  the  first  boxes  of  the  season  of 
fully  ripened  Washington  navel  oranges.  It  is  said 
that  the  orange  crop  of  the  Salt  river  valley  this 
year  will  be  large  and  of  high  tjuality. 


The  A(l»ntH 


Knterprine. 


Reports  multiply  that  California 
is  to  have  a  great  rush  as  the 
result  of  the  Atlanta  display. 
J.  B.  Lankershim  of  Los  Angeles,  who  has  just  re- 
turned from  Atlanta,  addressed  the  State  Board  of 
Trade  at  its  meeting  in  this  city  Tuesday  upon  his 
observations  at  the  exposition.  He  declared  that 
the  results  to  California  would  be  wonderful.  A  let- 
ter was  read  from  Manager  Filcher,  saying  that 
the  "  exhibit  is  regarded  here  as  one  of  the  most 
interesting,  instructive  and  beautiful  exhibits  at  the 
exposition.  It  is  the  talk  of  the  town,  and  all  vis- 
itors to  the  fair  come  to  see  it,  and  all  praise  it  and 
heap  encomiums  on  the  State  that  makes  it.  A 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  South  seem  to  have  had 
only  a  vague  idea  of  California.  Our  exhibit  has 
awakened  them  to  a  realization  of  the  character  of 
our  State,  and  they  admit  frankly  that  our  protlucts 
surpass  anything  they  ever  saw  before.  The  trade 
in  California  products  has  been  stimulated  by  our 
coming  here,  and  if  one-half  go  to  California  as  the 
result  of  this  show  who  declare  they  are  going,  there 
will  soon  be  a  large  addition  to  our  population."  All 
right ;  we  can  stand  a  general  waking  up  this  winter. 
\Ve  have  had  a  long  nap. 


SlllpilU'lltS. 


The  vast  area  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face which  is  now  taking  lumber 
from  this  coast  is  very  interesting. 
A  British  steamer  left  Puget  sound  the  other  day 
with  2,100.000  feet  of  Washington  fir  for  South 
Africa.  There  are  now  ten  cargoes  of  lumber  en 
route  from  Puget  sound  for  South  Africa.  Seven  of 
these  cargi>es  are  aboard  steamers.  The  Hawaiian 
bark  Mauna  Ala  recently  completed  her  cargo  of 
lumber  at  Puget  sound  for  Australia,  and  the  Ger- 
man bark  Bertha  will  follow  iu  about  two  weeks. 
The  Norwegian  barks  Prince  Frederick  and  Prince 
Louis  have  completed  their  cargoes  of  lumber.  The 
former  is  destined  to  London  and  the  latter  to  Bel- 
fast. There  are  now  about  a  dozen  ve.ssels  on  the 
sound  under  engagement  to  load  lumber  for  foreign 
ports. 

The  air  is  full  of  rumors  indicating 
that  Claus  Spreckels  likes  Califor- 
sugar.  ^.^  \)<ie\,  sugar  establishments  so 

wi^ll  that  he  proposes  to  erect  several  more.  He  is 
said  to  have  his  eyes  on  land  west  of  Stockton.  It  is 
well  established  by  the  Government  sugar  station  on 
Union  island  that  you  can  grow  a  gtxid  beet  there 
and  you  can  also  grow  a  very  late  beet,  by  planting 
as  late  as  June  1st,  and  in  that  way  keep  a  factory 
running  through  a  much  longer  season  than  it  is 
possible  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  Mr.  Spreckels 
is  also  said  to  be  kx>king  farther  up  the  San  Joaquin 
for  another  beet  center,  and  in  the  Sacramento  val- 
ley for  another.  Probably  Mr.  Spreckels  can  have 
quite  as  many  as  he  wants. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

We  are  so  used  to  associate  the  character  of  an- 
archist with  the  physical  type  of  Blue  Beard  and  a 
habit  of  spitting  blood  and  brimstone  that  it  comes 
with  surprise  and  something  of  a  shock  when  we 
hear  the  name  applied  to  a  prosperous  man  of  mild 
and  civil  manners  and  a  reputation  for  benevolence. 
And  yet,  upon  sober  thought,  we  are  bound  to  admit 
that  the  socialistic  orator  who,  at  Chicago  last  week, 
charged  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  with  being  a 
'•practical  anarchist'"  was  more  than  half  right. 
An  anarchist,  according  to  the  Rcral  s  dictionary, 
is  one  "  who  promotes  disorder  in  a  State;"  and 
who,  let  us  ask.  does  this  with  greater  effect  than  a 
man  whose  ways  of  doing  business  impress  large 
numbers  of  his  fellow-citizens  with  sentiments  of 
contempt  for  and  resentment  against  the  law  ?  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  in  a  purely  personal  and  social  sense,  is 
said  to  be  a  gracious  and  kindly  man,  but  he  belongs 
to  a  class — of  which  the  late  Jay  Gould  was  the 
chief — who  regard  business  as  a  fight,  and  who  seek 
their  gain  largely  in  the  financial  destruction  of 
others.  An  inevitable  feature  of  business  conducted 
under  this  principle  is  its  conflict  with  the  spirit,  if 
not  with  the  letter  of  the  law;  and,  in  the  constant  j 
effort  to  destroy  or  evade  the  law.  the  manager  and 
beneficiary  of  such  business  stands  on  common  ground 
with  the  anarchist.  In  fact,  he  is  a  far  more  mis- 
chievous power  than  the  anarchist  because  he  repre- 
sents large  industrial  powers  while  the  latter  repre- 
sents simply  a  vote;  and.  say  what  we  may  about  ma- 
jorities, civil  order  is  not  so  much  controlled  by  votes 
as  by  property. 

It  has  often  been  pointed  out  that  of  all  the 
"checks  and  balances"  of  our  social  system,  the 
most  important  is  this  balance  between  the  po- 
litical organization  of  the  voters  and  the  industrial 
organization  of  the  property  holders.  It  is  a  divi-  i 
sion  of  powers  far  more  fundamental  than  that  of 
executive,  legislative  and  judiciary;  one  which 
reaches  down  to  the  roots  of  things  as  deeply  as  did 
the  separation  of  Church  and  State  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  Socialist  to  do  away  with 
this  separation  of  political  and  industrial  powers. 
Universal  suffrage  gives  such  efforts  a  great  appa- 
rent advantage  ;  but  as  long  as  business  men  deal 
fairly  and  unite  their  powers  in  support  of  law  and 
the  ideas  of  justice  upon  which  it  is  based,  the  pres- 
ent social  order  is  in  no  danger.  But  if  business  men 
are  not  to  be  controlled  by  ethics  fitted  to  the  condi- 
tions of  to-day — as  distinct  from  the  ethics  of  cen- 
turies ago.  in  the  day  of  the  robber  barons — they 
must  expect  to  be  controlled  by  something  else.  If 
they  will  not  accept  the  full  measure  of  the  responsi- 
bility which  goes  with  their  industrial  power,  then 
they  must  submit  to  be  deprived  of  responsibility 
and  power  together  by  a  popular  movement  in  the 
direction  of  socialism  and — possibly — through  social- 
ism to  anarchy.  In  this  view,  business  men  like  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  who  reject  the  responsibilities  which 
rightfully  attach  to  power,  who  seek  their  advantage 
in  ways  which  make  public  resentment  and  put 
laws  in  contempt,  are.  indeed — to  borrow  again  the 
words  of  the  socialistic  orator  at  Chicago — "  practi- 
cal anarchists.  '   

Whatever  else  may  be  said  respecting  the  results 
of  last  week  s  elections,  they  show  conclusively  how 
the  political  forces  of  this  country  stand  with  re- 
spect to  economic  and  fiscal  policies.  Since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  tariff  tinkering  under  the  ideals  of 
free-trade  theorists,  there  have  been  three  general 
elections  and  each  has  marked  a  clear  and  emphatic 
protest  against  the  abandonment  of  the  protective 
principle.  Nobody  can  now  fail  to  read  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall  which  declares  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  want  and  will  have  such  tariff  arrange- 
ments as  will  preserve  our  markets  to  our  own  pro- 
ducers, as  may  maintain  the  standards  of  American 
life  among  all  classes,  and  as  will  reserve— measur- 
ably at  least — to  the  American  people  the  op- 
portunities and  advantages  of  the  American 
continent.  Respecting  the  tariff,  there  will  not, 
while  the  present  generation  is  in  command 
of  affairs,  be  another  serious  effort  to  embody 
the  abstractions  of  philosophic  scholarship  into  the 
political  system  of  the  country.  Xo  doubt  we  shall 
alwavs  have  with  us  a  body  of  doctrinaires  unable  to 


distinguish  between  the  logic  of  theory  and  the  logic 
of  fact,  but  they  will  not  be  able  for  a  long  time  to 
come — not  until  the  lessons  of  1893-4-5  are  for- 
gotten— to  make  much  impression  outside  the  class- 
'  room  or  the  missionary  meeting;  and  they  will 
I  scarcely  be  heard  of  in  the  very  practical  world  of 
political  administration. 

That  we  are  to  have  protection  is  a  settled  fact; 
j  but  by  what  method,  in   what   measure  and  in 
I  what  proportion,  it  is  hereafter  to  be  determined. 
That  it  is  to  be  more  equitably  arranged  than  under 
;  the  McKinley  law — which  in  its  efforts  to  please  the 
manufacturer,  all  but  forgot  the  farmer — nobody 
doubts.    The  country  is  wiser  than  it  was  and  it 
clearly  understands  that  under  the  good  name  of 
'  protection  there  may    be   perpetrated   the  most 
I  grievious  injustice.    The  situation  is  one  which  calls 
for  a  readjustment  of  party  policies,  and  this  we  are 
likely  to  see  within  the  next  twelve  months. 


Gleanings. 


I     SoxoMA  cx)rxTT  has  been  shipping  apples  to  Mexico. 
'     Healdsbl'rg  has  shipped  ten  carloads  of  prunes  up  to  date. 
The  Gilmore  hop  house  at  Stony  Point,  Sonoma  Co.,  burned 
last  week. 

j  A  BEET  -  .srGAB  PACTORT  proposition  is  being  a^tated  at 
I  Guadaloupe. 

■\pVatsoxville  has  dispatched  upwards  of  eighty  carloads  of 
apples  to  the  East  this  season. 

The  Suisun  valley  fruitgrowers  are  considering  the  ques- 
tion of  maintaining  agents  in  the  Eastern  fresh  fruit  markets 
next  season. 

The  projected  cannery  at  Biggs  is  to  be  established  in  time 
for  the  next  fruit  season.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  required 
f.5000  bonus  was  raised  in  one  day  last  week. 

Stdset,  X.  S.  W.,  Nov.  S. — Owing  to  the  high  price  of 
wheat  in  Australia,  a  cargo  of  that  cereal  will  shortly  be 
landed  here  from  California  at  40d  per  bushel.  The  cargo  is 
expected  to  arrive  shortly  at  Brisbane. 

The  directors  of  the  Woodland  creamery,  which,  it  seems, 
is  to  be  operated  on  a  jobbing  basis,  have  decided  that  the 
charge  for  making  butter  will  be  2%  cents  per  pound.  An  ex- 
perienced butter  maker  has  been  engaged  at  a  yearly  salary 
of  $1000. 

Game  Warden  Mackenzie  of  Santa  Clara  Co.  has  received 
from  British  Columbia  six  pairs  of  English  pheasants,  said  to 
be  even  more  brilliantly  plumed  than  the  famous  Mongolian 
birds  of  Oregon.  They  are  very  prolific  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  game  regions  of  Santa  Clara  Co.  will  soon  abound 
with  these  fine  birds. 

A  pETiTiox  to  the  Governor,  asking  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Geo.  F.  Ditzler  as  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticul- 
ture, is  in  circulation  at  Biggs.  At  Sacramento  last  week  it 
was  general  talk  that  Gov.  Budd  intended  to  make  a  "clean 
sweep"  of  the  old  board — but  nobody  was  able  to  give  any 
more  definite  basis  for  the  statement  than  current  rumor. 

S*x  Jose.  Cal..  Xov.  11. — The  overland  shipments  of  the 
past  week  footed  up  4.i>5.050  pounds,  an  increase  of  1.277,7.>5 
pounds  over  the  same  week  last  year.  Dried  prunes  headed 
the  list  with  2. 7'.'2, NX)  pounds.  Other  shipments  were  :  Dried 
peaches,  H4,.530  pounds:  dried  apricots,  1.52,.5;0:  canned  goods, 
5r2.030:  green  apples.  279,OsO:  green  grapes,  1(>7..>30. 

Sto<  KTON.  Cal.,  Nov.  11. — Two  freight  wagons  drawn  by 
ten  mules  arrived  here  from  Fresno  yesterday,  bringing  a  load 
of  raisins.  The  vineyard  product  was  transferred  to  the 
California  Navigation  and  Improvement  Company's  steamer 
for  San  Francisco  this  morning.  Shortly  after  noon  the  team 
started  for  Fresno  with  a  consignment  of  sugar  brought  up 
from  San  Francisco  by  boat  yesterday  morning. 

It  is  reported  that  Claus  Spreckels  is  about  to  establish  one 
or  more  l^et  sugar  factories.  When  asked  as  to  his  father's 
plans  on  Monday.  Mr.  John  Spreckels  said :  "The  old  gentle- 
man is  full  of  vim.  He  is  enthusiastic  in  his  efforts  to  create 
new  enterprises  which  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  State.  He  is 
very  much  interested  in  the  beet  sugar  industry.  Since  his 
return  from  Europe  he  has  expressed  himself  in  favor  of 
building  one  or  more  factories.  He  does  not  know  himself 
where  they  will  be.  I  left  him  in  Stockton  last  Friday.  He 
then  told  me  that  he  intended  to  visit  several  sites. 

The  Tulare  R'gUter  having  reported  that  fruit  trees  were 
mvsteriously  dying  in  that  vicinity,  it  is  informed  by  D.  J. 
Reed  that  "gophers  cause  the  trouble.  Mr.  Reed  says : 
"Gophers  will  not  touch  the  peach  roots  nor  the  bark  above 
the  sround,  but  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  the  tender 
prune  bark  below  the  surface  is  sought  for  by  these  gnawing 
pests.  Thev  take  off  a  space  about  the  width  of  a  man's  hand, 
i  There  is  enough  vitality  left  in  the  tree  to  bring  forth  leaves. 
I  blooms  and  fruit,  but  in  the  hot  months  of  summer  the  weak- 
ness appears  and  the  orcbardisfs  attention  is  attracted  "to  a 
dead  tree.  This  work  may  go  on  witnout  a  trace  of  burrow- 
ing appearing  above  ground  anywhere  in  the  whole  orchard. 

Knight's  Landing  letter  in  Woodland  Democrat:  The 
river  ranchers  need  mounds  with  sheds  on  them.  Their  crops 
are  usually  late  and  are  in  danger  of  damage  from  rain.  With 
sheds  to  store  his  crops  when  gathered  the  rush,  expense  and 
danger  of  loss  would  be  avoided.  As  it  is.  the  bean  crop  has 
to  be  threshed  as  it  is  gathered.  The  clover  seed  stacks  very 
often  are  rained  on  and  rot,  and  clover  chaff  and  bean  straw 
are  lost  because  there  is  no  protection  to  keep  them  under 
until  fed.  People  who  live  behind  levees  are  not  secure  from 
danger  of  floods  unless  they  have  good  mounds.  With  a  good 
mound  and  shed  and  plenty  of  food  in  it,  the  owner  of  a  river 
ranch  ought  to  make  money. 

Fre.*no  R<-pii/ili<-<iii :  '•  The  shipment  of  grapes  from  Fresno 
county  to  the  wineries  in  the  north  has  reaclied  proportions 
this  year  never  approached  before.  For  some  days  past  there 
have' been  from  100  to  1.50  tons  a  day  sent  to  Sacramento.  The 
reason  for  the  activity  in  this  line  is  two  or  threefold.  In  the 
first  place,  the  price  of  certain  kinds  of  wines  is  l>ett€r  than 
for  a  long  time  past,  and  the  demand  is  good.  In  the  next 
place,  the  wineries  about  Sacramento  and  Stockton  cannot  ob- 
tain enoueh  grapes  in  this  vicinity  to  meet  their  demand.  In 
the  third  place,  the  raisin  growers  are  not  making  raisins  of 
second-crop  grapes,  and  these  are  offered  cheap  to  the  wine 
men.  Other  causes  might  be  enumerated,  chief  of  which  is 
that  the  railroad  has  given  a  low  rate  on  grapes  to  Sacramento 
and  Stockton,  and  the  freight  is  not  the  drawback  it  formerly 
was.  This  rate  was  *3.2.5  to  Stockton  and  f4  to  Sacramento, 
but  it  has  been  cut  to «2.S5  to  both  points  from  Fresna  The 
impression  that  grapes  are  sent  north  and  there  made  into 
wine  because  freight  on  wine  to  the  East  is  less  from  there 
than  from  Fresno  is  erroneous."' 


Pith  of  the  Week's  News. 


Gov.  BuDD,  it  is  said,  wUl  appoint  a  woman  on  the  Agnews 
asylum  board. 

A  MONUMENT  is  to  be  erected  in  honor  of  Eugene  Field  from 
the  contributions  of  children. 

Mrs.  Clara  Foltz,  the  pioneer  woman  lawver,  has  aban- 
doned California  for  the  East. 

Ex-Vice-President  Thurman  of  Ohio,  at  the  age  of  S2,  lies 
critically  ill  at  his  home  in  Columbus. 

It  looks  now  as  if  the  Democratic  organization  in  San  Fran- 
cisco had  succeeded  in  throwing  off  Boss  Buckley. 

Jos.  McCoT,  a  San  Diego  pioneer,  who  took  a  prominent  part 
in  early  Indian  troubles,  died  on  the  %th,  aged  74. 

Woman  suffragists  all  over  the  country  celebrated  the 
I  eightieth  birthday  of  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  on  Tuesday  of 
j  this  week. 

I  The  right-of-way  for  the  Valley  road  has  been  secured  as 
far  as  the  Stanislaus  river.  On  the  10th  nine  miles  of  track 
had  been  laid. 

I  A  TELESCOPE  of  five  times  greater  power  than  the  famous 
j  Lick  lens  on  Mount  Hamilton,  is  to  be  set  up  at  San  Miguel, 
!  sixteen  miles  from  San  Diego. 

,  The  African  kingdom  of  Ashantee  has  declined  a  British 
protectorate,  having  discovered,  no  doubt,  that  British  pro- 
tection means  British  domination. 

Train  time  between  New  York  and  San  Francisco  has  been 
shortened  twelve  hours.  After  next  Sunday  the  distance  will 
be  made  in  a  little  over  three  days. 

Delays  have  already  begun  in  the  Durrant  case.  Upon  the 
motion  of  Durrant's  attorneys  sentence  has  been  postponed 
until  the  22nd,  pending  application  for  a  new  trial. 

Unknown  robbers  shot  and  killed  George  MorrLs,  a  store- 
keeper at  Chinese  Camp,  in  Tuolumne  county,  last  Saturday. 
They  got  away  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money. 

H.  J.  Summerhates.  a  U.  S.  grand  juror,  who  exposed  the 
proceedings  of  the  jury  room,  has  been  sentenced  to  six 
months'  imprisonment  in  the  Alameda  County  Jail,  by  Judge 
Morrow. 

!     The  New  York  Horse  Show,  which  opened  on  Monday  of 
,  this  week,  is  the  most  popular  event  of  the  kind  in  the  history 
of  the  country :  and  yet  we  are  told  that  the  bicycle  is  driv- 
ing out  the  horse. 

The  managers  of  the  Xicarauga  Canal  Company  declare 
that  English  capitalists  have  offered  to  supply  the  money 
needed  for  the  work.  The  offer  has  not  been  accepted,  and 
probably  will  not  be. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Czarina  of  Russia — formerly  Princess 
[  Alix.  whose  marriage  to  the  Czar  occurred  about  a  year  ago — 
has  just  submitted  to  the  frightfully  grave  Ctesarian  opera- 
tion, and  that  there  are  small  hopes  of  her  recovery. 

I     Ex-Queen  Liliuokalani  is  said  to  be  seriously  sick.  Her 
I  death  would  perhaps  help  rather  than  harm  the  cause  of  roy- 
i  alty,  since  her  successor  in  the  claims  of  Hawaiian  royalty  is 
a  young  woman  of  engaging  character. 

Oroville  is  hardly  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  location  of 
a  "liquor  cure''  in  that  town.    Los  Gatos  found  it  a  discredit 
and  a  nuisance,  and  having  by  good  fortune  gotten  rid  of  it, 
I  would  not  upon  any  terms  submit  to  its  re-establishment. 

!     It  is  believed  at  Washington  that  Secretary  Carlisle  will 
be  appointed  to  the  vacant  place  on  the  Supreme  bench.  He 
would  probably  be  glad  of  the  place,  since  the  new  political 
situation  in  Kentucky  affords  him  no  immediate  political 
'  prospect. 

'     LucKT  Baldwin  of  California  has  been  the  biggest  winner 
of  stake  money  on  the  Eastern  tracks  this  year.    The  legiti- 
mate winnings  of  his  stable  for  the  season  foot  up  tA'AS'M.  It 
is  presumed  that  this  is  but  a  fraction  of  his  winnings  from 
J  all  sources. 

Tragedy  is  just  now  the  fashion  in  California.  At  Marys- 
ville  Murderer  Brady  is  on  his  trial :  at  Sacramento  Kovaloff, 
the  alleged  murderer  of  the  Webers.  is  on  trial:  and  at  Santa 
Rosa,  last  Friday,  McCarthy  was  sentenced  to  be  banged  for 
the  murder  of  Fox. 

In  repairing  the  great  Lincoln  monument  at  Springfield  a 
few  days  back,  it  was  found  to  be  a  sham  and  a  fraud.  In- 
,  stead  of  solid  granite,  for  which  the  contractors  were  paid, 
the  whole  interior  was  found  to  be  built  up  of  bricks.    It  will 
be  torn  down  and  rebuilt. 

Is  the  Mentor  district,  Ohio,  James  R.  Garfield,  son  of  the 
late  President,  has  been  elected  a  State  Senator.  In  a  dis- 
trict nominally  Republican  by  lO.flfift.  he  has  a  majority  of  14,- 
000.  Young  Garfield's  father  was  elected  to  the  same  place 
by  the  same  constituency  in  1S.57. 

The  feeling  among  Spanish  residents  of  Cuba  against 
I  Americans  is  said  to  be  so  intense  that  the  latter  dare  not  go 
unguarded  outside  the  thickly  populated  parts  of  Havana. 
The  motive,  of  course,  is  the  sympathy  and  assistance  given 
to  the  patriot  cause  by  the  press  and  people  of  the  United 
States.  There  have  been  no  notable  developments  in  the 
Cuban  war  during  the  week. 

Lord  Dunraven,  owner  of  the  English  yacht  Valkyrie  III, 
has  printed  a  charge  that,  in  connection  with  the  late  rac€s, 
the  ballasting  of  the  American.  Defender,  was  fraudulently 
altered  after  the  official  survey.  Mr.  Iselin,  managing  owner 
of  the  Defender,  has  retorted  with  a  public  declaration  that 
Dunraven  is  a  liar  and  a  blackguard.  Mr.  I.selin  demands 
that  the  matter  be  investigated  by  a  committee  of  English 
and  American  yachtsmen. 

President  Flist  of  the  State  Senate,  who,  since  Mr.  Mil- 
lard's death,  claims  to  be  lieutenant  governor  of  California, 
has  taken  no  steps  to  enforce  his  claims.  It  is  understood 
that  he  will  make  no  move  in  the  matter  until  there  oomes  an 
occasion  to  act,  and  that  he  will  then  contest  the  rights  of 
Mr.  Jeter,  who  has  been  appointed  by  Governor  Budd.  Such 
a  dispute  ought  not  to  wait  upon  occasion,  but  should  be 
settled  before  the  hour  of  necessity. 

Lt.  LrciEN  Young,  a  distinguished  junior  oflBcer  of  the 
Xavy,  has  been  denied  by  the  Secretary  of  War  permi.ssion  to 
print  a  book  on  Hawaiian  affairs,  which  he  has  just  written. 
The  prohibition,  it  is  said,  is  by  direct  order  of  the  President. 
It  seems  that  Lt.  Young,  who  was  in  command  of  the  marines 
which  were  landed  from  the  Boston  at  the  time  of  the  revolu- 
tion, takes  a  view  of  Hawaiian  matters  essentially  different 
from  that  of  the  President's  Commissioner — Blount — and  for 
this  reason  he  is  not  allowed  to  print  his  book. 

There  are  intimations,  very  vagely  expressed,  from  the 
European  powers,  including  England,  that  the  Sultan  of  Tur- 
key must  st<^  the  outrages  against  the  Armenian  Christians 
or  submit  to  coercion.  It  is  understood  that  England,  whose 
interest  as  against  Russia  has  been  the  sole  prop  of  Turkish 
autonomy  for  half  a  century,  is  about  to  withdraw  her  sup- 
port:  and  in  this  event  nothing  can  hinder  the  too  long  de- 
layed downfall  of  the  Turkish  Porte  and  the  dismemberment 
of  its  empire.  In  the  meantime  the  butchering,  burning, 
maiming  and  raping  of  the  Christian  peasants  of  Armenia  goes 
on.  A  fresh  slaughter  of  seven  hundred  men,  women  and 
children  is  reported  this  week. 
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The  Sacramento  Convention. 


It  must  be  said  that  the  convention  at  Sacramento 
last  week  hardly  answered  the  expectations  of  those 
who  looked  for  important  and  definite  results.  For 
some  reason  the  usual  "  fighting  "  interests  were  al- 
most wholly  ignored.  In  former  conventions  hot 
battles  have  waged  about  the  general  theme  of 
transportation;  and  last  year,  in  particular,  two 
days  were  given  to  this  subject,  with  an  organized 
force  of  critics  in  opposition  to  some  of  the  most 
capable  men  in  the  railroad  service.  But  this  year 
transportation  was  little  more  than  mentioned;  and 
if  there  are  still  grievances,  as  before,  there  was  at 
least  nobody  to  declare  them,  and  the  railroad  com- 
panies were  wholly  unrepresented.  How  much  of 
this  calm  was  due  to  the  flat  failure  of  the  five-day 
ventilated  car  service — inaugurated  by  the  railroad 
people  as  the  result  of  last  year's  agitation — it  is  im- 
possible to  say;  but  this  was  probably  at  the  bottom 
of  it.  At  any  rate,  the  transportation  question  over 
which  in  years  and  conventions  past  so  much  fervid 
eloquence  has  been  let  loose,  made  no  figure  at  all  in 
the  proceedings  and  the  committee  on  transporta- 
tion, appointed  on  the  opening  day,  did  not  take  the 
trouble  to  submit  a  report.  The  work  of  this  com- 
mittee during  the  past  year  has  been  in  connection 
with  matters  arising  during  the  shipping  season.  In 
this  relation  it  has  been  an  alert  and  faithful  cham- 
pion of  the  fruit  growers'  interests  as  it  will  be,  no 
doubt,  during  the  coming  year.  The  membership  of 
the  transportation  committee  is  practically  the 
same  as  last  year — H.  Weinstock,  H.  P.  Stabler,  F. 
H.  Buck,  George  D.  Kellogg,  J.  Z.  Anderson,  N. 
Motheral,  D.  T.  Fowler,  N.  P.  Chipman,  C.  J.  Berry, 
B.  F.  Walton.  Any  fruit  grower  who  has  a  griev- 
ance in  connection  with  transportation  has  the 
privilege  of  appeal  to  this  committee,  the  method 
being  to  address  the  chairman,  Major  Weinstock,  at 
Sacramento. 

Nor  was  the  transportation  question  alone  in  its 
slumbers,  for  there  calmly  slept  with  it  that  other 
theme  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  Mr.  Berwick  (and  some 
others) — the  Nationalization  of  Railroads.  Mr.  Ber- 
wick was  there,  to  be  sure,  and  very  much  alive  as 
usual,  but  this  time  his  specialty  was  the  Nicaraguan 
Canal,  which  he  supported  in  an  address  which  ably 
summed  up  its  advantages  to  California  and  the  com- 
mercial world.  This  time  Mr.  Berwick  was  clearly 
in  line  with  the  prevailing  sentiment,  and  the  en- 
dorsement of  his  position  by  the  convention  was 
prompt  and  unanimous.  With  reference  to  his  fa- 
vorite theme — the  Nationalization  of  Railroads — Mr. 
Berwick  merely  remarked  that  it  was  getting  on  so 
well  by  itself  in  these  days  that  he  felt  justified  in 
leaving  it  to  its  own  course  for  the  present  while  he 
addressed  himself  to  new  subjects. 

RIVAL  AUCTION  SYSTEMS. 

The  liveliest  interest  of  the  convention,  and  in  fact 
the  only  one  concerning  which  there  was  the  slight- 
est semblance  of  a  controversy,  was  with  reference 
to  the  question  of  central  or  private  auctions  for 
fresh  fruit  in  the  East.  The  subject  was  introduced 
by  Major  Weinstock  in  a  report  (which  appears  in 
full  on  another  page)  in  support  of  the  centralized 
system,  and  the  other  side  of  the  ((uestion  was  ar- 
gued in  a  letter  from  Messrs.  Sgobel  &  Day,  fruit 
handlers  of  New  York,  which  will  appear  in  next 
week's  Rl  ral.  On  Wednesday  morning  Major  Wein- 
stock introduced  a  set  of  resolutions  which,  declar- 
ing in  the  preamble  for  the  centralized  auction  sys- 
tem, authorized  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
harmonize  the  differences  between  the  advocates  of 
the  rival  systems.  It  was  clear  that  the  sentiment 
of  the  convention  almost  to  a  man  was  with  Wein- 
stock, but  this  did  not  deter  Mr.  R.  D.  Stephens  of 
Sacramento,  a  well-known  fruit  shipper,  from  pro- 
testing against  them.  Mr.  Stephens'  objections 
were  not  very  clearly  stated,  but  they  seemed  to  be 
based  upon  the  charge  that  two  shipping  firms — the 
Earl  Co.  and  Porter  Bros. — were,  in  some  mysteri- 
ous way,  engrossing  the  advantages  of  the  central- 
ized auction  system,  especially  in  the  city  of  New 
York;  and  that,  while  it  appeared  to  be  in  the  in- 
terest of  California  growers  and  shippers,  it  oper- 
ated practically  to  the  disadvantage  of  all  others  as 
compared  with  the  two  firms  named.  It  was  unfortu- 
nate for  Mr.  Stephens'  cause  that  he  came  to  the 
convention  unprepared,  as  he  confessed,  to  support 
it  with  anything  more  definite  than  mere  assertion. 
The  charge  has  been  heard  before,  and  there  were 
many  in  the  convention  who  would  have  liked  a  com- 
plete ventilation  of  the  matter.  But  this  Mr. 
Stephens  was  not  able  to  give.  Major  Weinstock, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  completely  fortified  with  all 
manner  of  facts  and  figures  in  support  of  his  side  of 
the  matter,  and  he  easily  had  the  advantage  at  every 
point.  After  some  discussion,  the  weight  of  which 
was  wholly  on  the  side  of  the  centralized  auction  sys- 
tem, the  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted.  Be- 
fore the  vote,  however,  the  preamble  was  withdrawn 
by  Major  Weinstock  in  deference  to  the  objections  of 
Mr.  Stephens,  who  thereupon  withdrew  his  protest 
to  the  resolutions.    This  controversy — if,  indeed,  it 


may  be  called  a  controversy — was  the  one  lively  in- 
cident of  the  week. 

CO-OPEEATIVE  TALK. 

The  subject  of  co-operation  came  in  for  a  good 
share  of  attention  and  was,  perhaps,  the  most  gen- 
erally discussed  topic  of  the  week.  It  began  with 
the  introduction  (on  Thursday)  by  Mr.  Sprague  of 
Antelope  Valley,  of  a  resolution  that  the  convention 
recommend  the  organization  of  co-operative  fruit 
unions  in  every  school  district  in  the  State  where 
there  are  any  fruit  interests,  the  purpose  of  these 
unions  being  to  consider  the  subject  of  co-operation 
and  to  undertake  only  such  and  so  many  plans  of  co- 
operation as  are  made  possible  by  the  local  condi- 
tions, availing  themselves  of  such  advice  and  assist- 
ance as  can  be  obtained  from  the  California  Fruit 
Exchange,  with  the  purpose  of  securing  State  unity 
through  district,  county  and  State  delegate  conven- 
tions; that  to  forward  the  movement  a  committee  of 
five  be  appointed  to  prepare  such  explanatory  liter- 
ature as  may  be  necessary  to  the  beginning  of  the 
work.  And  also  that  the  State  Board  of  Horticul- 
ture be  requested  to  distribute  such  literature  to 
such  persons  in  the  State  as  they  may  think  likely  to 
aid  the  movement;  that  the  members  of  the  conven- 
tion pledge  themselves  to  do  all  in  their  power  to 
secure  such  organization  in  their  respective  locali- 
ties. With  this  resolution  as  a  basis,  the  whole 
ground  of  co-operation  was  pretty  well  gone  over. 
Among  those  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  talk 
were  Messrs.  Sprague,  Walton,  Adams,  Righter, 
Markley,  Berwick,  Fowler,  Hall,  and  others.  While 
all  expressed  themselves  as  earnestly  in  favor  of  co- 
operation, there  seemed  distinctly  less  confidence 
than  heretofore  in  the  practicability  of  co-operation 
in  its  strictly  mercantile  departments.  Mr.  Adams 
recounted  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  and  de- 
clared that  the  first  essential  of  successful  co-opera- 
tion—as of  any  other  kind  of  business— was  capital. 
You  can't  do  business  without  money,  he  said,  and 
the  first  thing  needful  in  co-operation  is  to  get  a 
working  capital  together.  How  difficult  this  was  to 
do,  he  frankly  confessed.  Mr.  Righter,  manager  of 
the  Campbell  Fruit  Union  and  father  of  the  Ex- 
change plan  as  it  exists  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley, 
spoke  with  perfect  candor  concerning  co-operation, 
frankly  admitting  its  weak  points  when  applied  to 
the  fruit  business.  The  interest  of  the  California 
fruit  growers,  he  believed,  rested  absolutely  upon 
their  mastery,  under  co-operative  effort,  of  the  prob- 
lems of  business;  but,  in  his  view,  present  local  effort 
in  that  line  would  better  be  limited  to  the  processing, 
grading  and  massing  of  the  product.  This  much 
could  be  done  in  every  district,  and  when  it  was 
done — when  all  the  fruit  of  the  State  should  be  well 
prepared,  properly  graded  and  collected  at  definite 
places— a  prodigious  advance  would  be  made.  As 
an  outcome  of  the  whole  discussion,  Mr.  Sprague's 
resolution,  as  outlined  above,  was  unanimously 
adopted,  and  the  following  committee  was  named  to 
carry  it  into  execution:  A.  R.  Sprague,  R.  D. 
Stephens,  B.  F.  Walton,  C.  J.  Berry  and  F.  M. 
Righter. 

MISCELLANEOUS  MATTERS. 

The  condition  of  the  raisin  industry  was  the  sub- 
ject of  special  attention  on  Wednesday  afternoon, 
and  was  discussed  at  length,  but  without  any  defi- 
nite result.  Mr.  Motheral  said  that  this  year  in  his 
section  they  only  picked  the  choicest  grapes  in  their 
vineyards  for  raisins  for  fear  that  they  would  over- 
stock the  market.  Many  of  them  sold  their  raisins 
for  a  cent  a  pound  in  the  sweat-box.  The  commis- 
sion men  can  borrow  money  from  the  banks,  but  the 
farmers  cannot.  If  the  latter  could  get  what  money 
they  want,  at  low  interest,  they  could  get  along. 
The  only  way  to  get  relief  is  for  the  farmers  to  do 
their  own  business,  in  their  own  way.  The  commis- 
sion men  and  the  growers  should  not  be  enemies. 
On  the  contrary,  they  should  work  together,  as  their 
interests  lie  in  the  same  direction.  He  should  be 
glad  if  some  remedy  can  be  found  that  will  save  their 
homes  that  are  slowly  slipping  away  from  their 
grasp.  Mr.  Weinstock  asked  if  there  was  an  over- 
production of  raisins,  and  Mr.  Motheral  said  he 
thought  not,  if  the  product  is  properly  distributed. 
California  last  year  shipped  4600  tons — about  two- 
thirds  of  the  amount  consumed  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Weinstock  thought  that,  under  these  conditions, 
the  hope  of  the  raisin  interest  in  California  rested 
measurably  upon  improvement  in  methods  of  dis- 
tribution and  in  cheapening  of  freights,  but  chiefly 
upon  the  reimposltion  of  a  tariff  on  foreign;  and 
the  applause  which  greeted  this  declaration  left  no 
doubt  about  the  sentiment  prevailing  in  the  conven- 
tion. Later  Mr.  Fowler  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Out- 
look for  Raisins,  '  which  will  appear  in  the  Rural  in 
due  course. 

The  propriety  of  renting  orchards  to  Chinese  was 
discussed  at  some  length  on  Thursday  afternoon  and 
the  weight  of  judgment  was  wholly  against  the  prac- 
tice. Messrs.  Bogue,  Hall,  Walton,  Chipman  and 
others  took  positive  ground  against  the  practice  as 
demoralizing  to  the  reputation  of  our  fruits  and  de- 
grading in  its  influence  upon  the  interests  of  rural 
life.  A  Fresno  delegate  as  warmly  defended  the 
leasing  of  orchards  to  Chinese,  on  the  ground  of  the 
general  unreliability  of  white  help.  From  this  sub- 
ject the  discussion  wandered  to  the  theme  of  female 
and  child  labor  in  orchards,  and  here  the  weight  of 


judgment  was  distinctively  affirmative.  Mr.  Walton, 
Major  Berry  and  other  large  employers  of  female 
and  child  labor  bore  testimony  not  alone  to  its  in- 
trinsic value,  but  to  the  benefits  which  it  yielded  to 
the  workers  themselves  in  the  forms  of  wages,  per- 
sonal independence  and  industrial  discipline. 

This,  we  believe,  is  a  fair  summary  of  the  leading 
interests  of  the  week.  Other  subjects  of  discussion 
were  rather  technical  than  general,  relating  to 
points  of  orchard  practice,  the  value  of  certain  par- 
asites, methods  of  packing  fruit,  etc.  In  this  de- 
partment of  the  convention's  work  many  papers  of 
merit  were  read,  which  will  be  given  to  readers  of 
the  Rural  as  conditions  of  space  will  permit.  Not- 
able among  the  papers  thus  delivered  were  the  fol- 
lowing: "Expedited  Ventilator  Service,"  by  W. 
B.  Gester  of  Placer  Co.;  a  statistical  paper  on 
"Transportation,"  by  B.  N.  Rowley;  "Outlook  for 
Prunes,"  by  Philo  Hersey;  "  Shall  We  Dip  or  Prick 
Our  Prunes,"  by  H.  N.  Barngrower  of  Santa  Clara 
Co.;  "The  Codlin  Moth  and  Remedies  for  It,"  by 
Prof.  Craw;  "The  Work  of  Beneficial  Insects,  "  by 
Felix  G.  Havens;  "Pruning,"  by  Major  C.  J.  Berry; 
"  How  to  Prune  the  Olive,"  by  Mr.  Geo.  Reoding; 
and  many  others. 

NOTES. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  Sacramento,  Gov. 
Budd  invited  the  members  of  the  convention  and 
their  friends  to  visit  Folsom  by  special  train  on  the 
day  following  adjournment,  and  the  invitation  was 
very  generally  accepted.  It  was  a  delightful  affair 
in  every  way. 

On  motion  of  Col.  W.  H.  Aiken  of  Wright's  the 
convention  adopted,  by  a  rising  vote,  resolutions  of 
respect  to  the  memory  of  the  late  L.  W.  Buck,  presi- 
dent of  last  year's  convention. 

The  matter  of  fixing  the  time  and  place  of  the 
next  annual  convention  was  referred  to  the  State 
Board  of  Horticulture,  without  recommendation.  In- 
vitations were  received  from  San  Diego,  Los  An- 
geles, Riverside,  Marysville  and  San  Jose.  The 
general  impression  is  that  the  choice  will  lay  be- 
tween the  first  and  last-named  places. 

The  standing  committee  on  legislation,  of  which 
Mr.  Abbot  Kinney  of  Los  Angeles  is  chairman,  in- 
vites suggestions  from  fruit  growers  as  to  laws 
affecting  horticultural  interests,  accompanied  by  a 
careful  statement  of  the  facts  upon  which  they  are 
based.  Such  suggestions  should  be  addressed  to  Mr. 
Alfred  Holman.  secretary  of  the  committee,  220 
Market  street,  San  Francisco. 

By  unanimous  vote  of  the  convention.  Congress 
was  memorialized  to  put  through  the  Nicaragua 
canal  as  a  purely  national  enterprise. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  requesting  the  several 
counties  to  appoint  and  maintain  local  horticultural 
commissioners  under  the  State  law. 

The  resolutions  proposed  by  Major  Weinstock  in 
his  report,  read  the  first  day  of  the  convention,  and 
which  appear  in  full  on  page  310  of  this  issue,  were 
adopted  unanimously. 


Sickness  Among  Sucking  Pigs. 


To  THE  Editor  : — lam  having  some  trouble  with  sickness 
among  my  sucking  pigs.  They  are  usually  in  fine  condition. 
The  trouble  appears  in  this  way :  The  pig's  head  is  drawn 
around  to  one  side,  and  when  walking  it  staggers  and  reels  and 
falls  over  on  the  side.  As  near  as  I  can  tell  you,  they  act  like 
a  man  who  is  intoxicated.  I  feed  the  sows  pumpkins  and 
Egyptian  corn.  Geo.  Hog  an. 

Lodi. 

ANSWER  BY  DR.  CREELY. 

The  symptoms  in  this  case  are  not  plain  enough; 
many  symptoms  necessary  to  diagnose  the  case  are 
lacking,  such  as  condition  of  ficces,  appetite,  drowsi- 
ness and  actions — these  are  not  described.  But 
from  the  indications  given,  it  is  a  nervous  disease. 
My  advice  is  to  house  the  pigs  warmly  and  feed 
each  about  four  tablespoonfuls  of  glycerine.  Take 
them  away  from  the  mother  and  give  the  following, 
which  is  to  be  mixed  with  molasses,  and  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  the  mixture  spread  over  mouth  and  on  tongue: 
Iodide  potash  1  ounce,  bromide  potash  2  ounces,  iron 
sulphate  1  ounce,  gentian  root  (J  ounces. 

510  Golden  Gate  Av.,  S.  F.     Dr.  E.  J.  Creelv. 


Mexican  Oranges  in  Chicago. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Fmit  Trade  .Journnl  says 
that  two  cars  of  Mexican  oranges  made  their  appear- 
ance at  Chicago  last  week.  One  car  sold  at  $3.4.'). 
This  fruit  is  packed  in  the  regulation  Florida  box, 
imported  to  Mexico  from  Bangor,  Me.,  by  the  ship- 
pers, and  the  packages  are  very  attractive  and  the 
fruit  is  well  packed.  The  color  is  not  high,  but  the 
fruit  is  sweet.  The  general  verdict  of  the  trade  at 
Chicago  is  that  in  general  appearance  and  texture 
these  oranges  are  nearer  the  Mediterranean  fruit 
than  any  other  orange  coming  to  that  market. 

The  Salinas  Joiinml  says  the  machinery  for  the 
irrigation  works  on  the  old  Mission  rancho,  opposite 
Soledad,  arrived  in  Soledad  recently  and  is  being 
hauled  over  to  the  ranch.  The  works,  when  com- 
pleted, will  be  immense,  and  their  capacity  to  irri- 
gate a  big  area  of  land  will  surprise  those  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  extensive  scale  upon  which  tbey 
are  being  constructed. 
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THE  CENTRALIZED  AUCTION  SYSTEM. 


Mr.  Weinstock  Gives  the   Fruit  Growers  a 
History  of  His  Year's  Work. 


The  Plan  in  Detail,  Reasons  in  Support  of  It,  the  Fight  Against 
It,  and  the  Prospect  for  the  Future  — A  Very  Complete 
Statement  Relative  to  the   Most  Important 
Subject  Before  the  Fruit  Growers  of 
California  —  nr.  Weinstock's 
Report   in  Hull. 

The  chief  interest  in  the  Horticultural  Convention 
at  Sacramento  last  week  was  a  difference  of  opinion 
respecting  the  plan  of  sellino^  fresh  fruits  in  the 
Eastern  markets.  The  champion  of  the  centralized 
auction  system — as  distinct  from  the  system  of  pri- 
vate and  separated  auctions — was  Mr.  Weinstock  of 
Sacramento,  who  on  the  opening  day  read  a  paper 
in  support  of  the  plan,  which  he  has  been  laboring 
to  promote  during  the  past  year,  under  circum- 
stances familiar  to  readers  of  the  Rural.  Following 
is  Mr.  Weinstock's  argument  in  full : 

The  fresh  fruit  shipping  seasons  of  1893  and  1894 
were  two  of  the  most  disastrous  and  unprofitable 
seasons  in  the  history  of  California  fruit  culture. 
The  growers  at  the  end  of  the  shipping  season  of 
1894  found  themselves  face  to  face  with  a  most 
serious  crisis.  If  the  conditions  of  1893  and  1894 
were  to  become  the  permanent  conditions,  the  great 
fresh  fruit  industry  of  California  was  practically 
doomed  to  ruin  and  to  bankruptcy,  since,  as  a  rule, 
not  even  those  who  gave  the  closest  possible  atten- 
tion to  their  orchards  and  vineyards,  and  who  exer- 
cised the  highest  skill  and  practiced  the  most  rigid 
economy,  could  hope  to  make  even  a  bare  living. 

It  was  the  realization  that  a  most  serious  crisis 
was  at  hand  that  prompted  so  great  a  number  of 
growers,  embracing  among  them  much  of  the  brain, 
the  intelligence,  and  the  enterprise  engaged  in  the 
fruit  industry  of  the  State,  to  assemble  in  State  con- 
vention just  about  a  year  ago  this  time,  in  this 
very  room,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  what  was 
best  to  be  done.  A  full  and  a  free  discussion  brought 
out  the  facts  that  chief  among  the  causes  which  led 
to  the  deplorable  results  of  the  two  preceding  sea- 
sons were:  First,  the  constant  glutting  of  Eastern 
markets,  as  the  result  of  unintelligent  distribution 
of  fruit ;  second,  the  existence  of  two  or  more  auc- 
tion salesrooms  at  many  Eastern  auction  points ; 
third,  the  fact  that  some  of  these  auction  rooms 
were  what  is  known  as  "closed  auctions,"  to  which 
members  of  certain  buyers'  associations  only  were 
admitted.  As  the  result  of  the  fullest  and  freest 
discussion,  and  in  order  to  remedy  these  serious 
evils,  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted  by  a  rising  vote: 

Whereas.  Owing  to  certain  causes,  the  shipping  of  fresh 
fruits  to  the  marlicts  of  the  East  has  more  recently  proven 
highly  unprofitable;  and  whereas,  a  continuance  of  these 
causes  must  mean  ruin  to  untold  numbers  of  growers,  and 
must  seriously  threaten  the  future  of  the  fresu  fruit  industry 
of  our  State;  and  whereas,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  by 
united  action  on  the  part  of  commercial  shippers,  local  associa- 
tions, and  individual  growers  shipping  in  carload  lots  and 
routing  their  own  fruit,  many  of  these  causes  may  be 
promptly  removed,  and  certain  existing  evils  overcome;  there- 
lore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  without  reference  to  any  great  popular 
movement  to  unite  the  fruit  growers  of  the  State  in  one 
organization  for  general  purposes,  but  in  addition  and  auxili- 
ary to  that  movement,  this  convention  recommends  and  earn- 
estsly  requests  the  cla.sses  of  growers  and  shippers  above 
mentioned  to  proceed  forthwith  to  organize  themselves  into  a 
union,  to  be  known  as  the  Fruit  Growers'  and  Shippers'  Asso- 
ciation of  California;  and  be  it  further 

Henolvcd,  That  the  purpose  of  the  proposed  association  shall 
be:  (1)  the  establishment  of  a  bureau  of  information  to  regu- 
late distribution ;  (2)  to  establish  one  auction  room  in  eai'h 
city;  (111  to  make  such  auction  rooms  open  and  free  to  all 
buyers;  (4)  to  do  all  such  other  things  as  may  be  conducive  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  fresh  fruit  industry  of  California; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  this  convention  be  requested 
to  appoint  a  committee  of  five,  which  shall  represent  all  the 
above  classes  of  shippers,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  steps  to 
carry  the  above  resolution  into  effect;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  California  Fruit  Exchange,  as  it  pro- 
ceeds in  the  work  of  organization,  be  requested  to  make  the 
importance  of  maintaining  such  association  very  prominent, 
and  to  impress  upon  all  growers  the  necessity  of  strongly  sup- 
porting it  in  all  ways  ;  and  be  it  further 

Res(dce.d,  That  the  members  of  this  convention  hereby 
pledge  themselves  to  give  such  association,  when  formed,  our 
continuous  and  hearty  support. 

WORK  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  resolutions,  the  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  convention,  consisting  of 
Mr.  Frank  H.  Buck  of  Vacaville,  Mr.  Mathews  of 
Newcastle,  Mr.  Salsbury  of  Porter  Bros.  Co.,  Mr. 
David  Reese  of  Florin,  Mr.  Earl  of  the  Earl  Fruit 
Co.,  and  myself,  came  together  and,  finding  our- 


selves in  perfect  accord  with  the  sentiment  ex- 
pressed in  the  above  resolutions,  unanimou.sly  | 
agreed  that  the  proposed  reforms  were  most  essen- 
tial to  the  wellfare  of  the  fruit  industry,  and  there- 
fore issued  a  call  to  all  shippers,  co-operative  soci- 
eties, and  growers  shipping  in  carload  lots,  to  meet 
in  convention  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  the  Fruit  trrowers'  and  Ship- 
pers' Association  called  for  in  the  above  resolutions. 

The  convention  was  held,  there  was  represented 
at  this  convention,  practically,  the  one  hundred  per 
cent  (100°6)  of  the  fresh  fruit  shipping  interests.  All 
present  agreed,  in  common  with  the  committee,  that 
the  proposed  reforms  were  imperative,  and  should 
be  carried  out.  Accordingly,  the  association  was 
formed;  a  board  of  directors  elected;  with  the  full 
power  of  establishing  a  Bureau  of  Information  for 
the  purpose  of  issuing  daily  bulletins,  with  the  further 
power  of  approving  of  consolidated  auction  salesroom 
at  each  auction  point,  and  with  instructions  to  see 
that  such  consolidated  auction  salesrooms  were  made 
free  and  open  to  all  buyers. 

The  directors  were  able  to  successfully  establish 
a  Bureau  of  Information,  and  to  issue  daily  "Bulle- 
tins "  throughout  the  season,  which  have  been  of 
incalcuable  value  in  largely  preventing  unnecessary 
gluts,  and  enabling  growers  and  shippers  to  more 
intelligently  route  their  fruit  than  was  ever  before 
possible.  It  is  a  source  of  great  regret,  however, 
that  despite  all  the  efforts  of  the  directors,  it  has 
not  been  possible  this  past  season  to  maintain  a  con- 
solidated salesroom  in  the  cities  of  Chicago,  Boston 
and  New  York. 

OBSTACLES  TO  THE  CENTRALIZED  PLAN. 

I  deem  it  hardly  necessary  at  this  time  to  enter 
into  all  the  circumstances  which  have  made  the 
desired  consolidated  salesrooms  in  the  above  cities 
impossible  during  the  past  season.  The  causes  and 
the  circumstances  which  prevented  the  wishes  of  the 
growers  expressed,  not  alone  in  the  State  Conven- 
tion of  last  November  but  also  in  the  very  many 
mass  meetings  held  in  the  various  fruit  districts  dur- 
ing the  past  season,  from  being  carried  out,  have 
been  thoroughly  discussed  pro  and  con,  through  the 
medium  of  the  press,  through  the  medium  of  oceans 
of  circulars,  and  in  debate  at  the  various  mass  meet- 
ings held  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  matter; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  continued  existence  of  rival 
salesrooms  in  the  chief  markets  of  the  country, 
largely  perpetuated  during  the  season  of  '95  the 
evils  which  so  seriously  contributed  to  the  deplorable 
results  of  the  seasons  '93  and  '94.  California  fresh 
fruit  continued  this  past  season  to  be  forced  into 
needless  competition  with  itself,  through  the  medium 
of  rival  auction  houses,  thus  largely  killing  prices, 
not  alone  in  the  chief  markets  but  also  depressing 
prices  in  the  smaller  tributary  markets. 

I  might  take  up  a  great  deal  of  the  time  of  this 
convention  by  dealing  with  the  past,  and  by  point- 
ing out  who  was  responsible  for  defeating  the  wishes 
of  the  growers  and  preventing  the  establishment  of 
the  desired  consolidated  salesrooms,  but  that  could 
not  bring  back  the  past,  nor  recover  the  losses  that 
many  growers  have  suffered  as  a  consequence  of  the 
continuance  of  the  past  evils.  I  assume  that  you,  in 
common  with  myself,  are  more  interested  in  the 
question  of  how  can  we  protect  the  future,  rather 
than  to  dwell  upon  the  paist. 

It  must  be  a  self-evident  fact  that  if  neighbor  will 
act  with  neighbor,  shipper  with  shipper,  grower 
with  grower,  and  all  form  one  united  whole,  the 
highest  possible  results  may  be  looked  for.  If  this, 
however,  is  not  possible  and  neighbor  will  continue 
to  needlessly  compete  with  neighbor,  grower  with 
grower  and  shipper  with  shipper,  then  we  may.  as 
well  face  the  inevitable  and  make  up  our  minds  that 
existing  evils  are  to  become  permanent  evils,  and 
that  the  conditions  of  the  past  instead  of  improving 
are  certain  to  become  worse.  I  know  of  no  good 
reason,  however,  why  neighbor  and  neighbor,  grower 
and  grower,  shipper  and  shipper  should  not  be 
brought  into  a  harmonious  whole,  at  least  upon  such 
matters  as  are  to  their  common  interest  and  in  which 
all  have  everything  to  gain  and  none  anything  to 
lose. 

I  have  yet  to  hear  a  single  intelligent  reason  why 
it  is  not  entirely  possible  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
consolidated  salesroom  at  each  auction  point,  where 
all  the  buyers  and  all  the  sellers  and  all  the  auction- 
eers may  be  brought  under  one  roof,  so  that  the 
highest  results  are  attainable  for  the  grower. 

Granting  that  this  is  brought  about,  will  it  prove 
a  panacea  for  all  existing  evils  in  connection  with 
the  shipping  of  California  fresh  fruits  to  the  East  ? 
Will  this  insure  the  growers  getting  a  reasonable 
price  for  their  product  ?  I  hear  some  ask,  and  my 
answer  is.  No;  it  will  insure  nothing  of  the  sort. 

A  consolidated  auction  salesroom  cannot  be  a  pan- 
acea for  all  evils,  and  no  one,  myself  least  of  all,  has 
ever  made  any  such  claim  for  that  idea.  A  consoli- 
dated auction  salesroom  cannot  bring  fair  prices  for 
fruit  if  ten  carloads  are  shipped  to  a  five-carload 
market,  nor  if  the  fruit  arrives  in  bad  condition, 
nor  if  it  is  poorly  packed,  nor  if  it  is  of  inferior  qual- 
ity, nor  if  it  is  shipped  in  the  face  of  great  domestic 
supplies. 

The  consolidated  salesroom  idea,  or  any  other  idea 
that  the  human  mind  can  devise,  could  not  insure 


reasonable  prices  under  any  of  the  above-named  con 
ditions. 

ADVANTAGES  OK  THE  CONaOLIUATED  SYSTEM. 

All  that  can  be  hoped  for  under  the  system  of  con- 
solidated salesrooms  is  to  prevent  the  fruit  from 
needlessly  coming  into  competition  with  itself  and 
to  give  to  the  grower  the  benefit  of  the  fullest  and 
the  freest  competition  among  the  buyers  in  any 
one  market  instead  of,  as  in  the  past,  but  a  portion 
of  the  buyers  in  each  market. 

While  a  consolidated  salesroom  will  not  bring  the 
grower  a  high  price  for  poor  fruit,  or  for  badly 
packed  fruit,  or  for  fruit  arriving  in  a  glutted  mar- 
ket, it  will  insure  to  the  grower  the  full  value  of  the 
fruit,  whatever  that  value  may  be,  which  is  more 
than  the  grower  has  been  able  to  realize  for  his 
product  at  any  time  and  in  any  market  when  and 
where  two  auction  sales  have  been  progressing  at 
the  same  hour. 

During  a  recent  visit  East  I  have  seen  with  my 
own  eyes  a  car  of  American  river  grapes  selling  in 
one  New  York  auction  room  at  the  same  moment 
that  a  similar  car  of  grapes,  belonging  to  neighbor- 
ing growers  on  the  American  river,  was  being  sold 
in  another  auction  room.  Here  were  75  buyers  in 
one  room  and  100  or  more  in  the  other  room,  both 
bidding  separately  upon  the  same  kind  of  fruit,  com- 
ing from  the  same  district,  and  while,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  market  about  that  time  had  been  quite 
bare  of  grapes,  these  two  carloads  brought  fairly 
good  prices,  yet  they  did  not  bring  their  full  value. 

You  ask  wliat  is  the  full  value  of  fresh  fruit.  I 
would  answer  and  say  the  full  value  is  the  highest 
price  that  can  be  obtained  as  the  result  of  the  fullest 
and  freest  competition,  not  among  a  handful  of  buy- 
ers, not  among  half  the  buyers,  but  among  all  the 
buyers  in  any  one  market.  There  could  not  be  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  in  my  mind,  nor  in  the  mind  of 
any  other  intelligent  observer,  but  what,  if  these 
two  carloads  had  been  sold  under  the  same  roof,  and 
the  175  buyers  had  been  brought  together,  that  the 
competition  among  them  would  have  been  materially 
increased,  and  the  growers  would  have  received  still 
better  prices  for  their  product. 

MR    weinstock's  OBSERVATIONS  AT  NEW  YORK. 

The  observations  I  made,  especially  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  during  my  visit  in  September  corrected, 
however,  one  mistaken  notion  in  this  connection, 
under  which  I  had  labored.  I  had  been  under  the 
impression  that  the  New  York  buyers  in  particular 
wanted  two  or  more  auction  sales  to  be  conducted  at 
the  same  hour,  under  the  belief  that  they  could  buy 
j  fruit  cheaper  than  in  the  consolidated  salesroom, 
and  that  therefore  they  would,  if  possible,  prevent  a 
consolidated  salesroom  from  being  established.  I 
found,  however,  as  a  result  of  a  canvass  among  the 
leading  buyers,  that  while  in  the  past  they  favored 
two  or  more  salesrooms,  experience  had  taught  them 
that  it  was  even  in  their  best  interests  that  a  con- 
solidated salesroom  shall  be  established.  Let  me 
take  you  with  me  to  interview  one  of  these  New 
York  dealers,  so  that  you  may  mire  fully  under- 
stand the  conditions. 

"Mr.  ,  I  see  that  you  deal  in  California  fruits." 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  May  I  ask  at  which  pier  you  buy  your  fruit  '.  " 

"I  buy  sometimes  at  the  Erie,  sometimes  at  the  West 
Shore  and  sometimes  at  both." 

" How  can  you  buy  at  both  places  when  sales  are  going  on 
on  both  piers  at  the  same  hour  ;  " 

"  I  do  this  by  having  one  of  my  men  atone  place  while  I  am 
at  the  other." 

"Well,  but  how  can  you,  under  those  conditions,  buy  in- 
telligently How  do  you  know  what  your  man  may  be  buy- 
ing and  how  does  he  know  what  you  may  be  buying  ; '' 

"Oh,  well,  I  try  to  overcome  this  by  having  a  third  man 
who  keeps  running  between  the  two  piers  with  a  view  to 
keeping  one  posted  what  the  other  is  doing  (  " 

"  Well,  but  I  should  think  that  this  would  be  of  little  avail 
from  the  fact  that  the  selling  is  rapidly  conduc^Lcd  and  that 
you  must  act  with  instant  decision,  and,  when  an  opportunity 
"to  buy  at  what  you  think  is  a  satisfa(^tory  price  is  at  hand 
you  must  act  at  once,  without  being  able  to  await  the  return 
of  your  messenger,  who  may  be  at  the  other  pier." 

"That  is  true;  I  do  find  this  a  serious  problem." 

"  Well,  then,  does  it  not  happen  that  without  knowing  that 
your  man  has  already  bought  on  the  other  pier  you  also  buy  a 
lot  of  similar  fruit,  and  then,  on  comparing  notes  after  the 
sales,  find  yourself  seriously  overbought  for  the  day  ?" 

"  Yes,  that  does  frequently  happen." 

"  And  does  it  not  also  happen  that  you,  depending  upon  your 
man  buying  upon  the  other  pier  and  he  in  turn  depending  upon 
your  buying  upon  your  pier — both  of  you,  in  your  dependence 
upon  each  other,  and  despite  the  use  of  the  messenger,  who 
cannot  be  in  both  places  at  the  same  time,  allow  opportunities 
to  slip  by  and  discover  after  the  sales  are  over  that  neither 
has  bought,  and  that  to  get  a  supply  you  must  buy  from  your 
rivals  at  a  profit  to  them 

"  Yes,  that  also  happens  quite  frequently." 

"Well,  then,  how  can  you  intelligently  conduct  your  busi- 
ness '.  " 

"Well,  that's  the  trouble;  I  cannot  intelligently  conduct 
my  business.  It  is  largely  a  matter  of  guess  work  and  chance, 
and  my  judgment  and  experience  many  times  count  for  little." 

"  Would  it  be  any  advantage  to  you  if  a  consolidated  .sales- 
room were  established  where  all  the  fruit  would  be  sold  under 
one  roof  '.  '' 

"  Why,  yes,  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  mc." 

"  How  would  it  be  an  advantage  to  you  i  " 

"It  would  be  an  advantage  because  I  could  then  do  my 
business  intelligently  and  know  what  to  buy  and  when  to  buy 
and  largely  avoid  overstocking  or  understocking  myself." 

"Yes,  but  if  a  consolidated  salesroom  is  established,  and  all 
the  buyers  are  brought  under  one  roof,  would  not  the  compe- 
t  Hion  among  them  be  keener  and  would  you  not  have  to  pay 
higher  prices  for  the  fruit  in  order  to  get  it  ? " 

"  Yes,  that  is  true,  but  I  should  not  object  to  that.  I  would 
cheerfully  pay  higher  prices  so  long  as  T  knew  that  all  my 
competitors  had  to  pay  the  same  run  of  prices.  I  do  not  make 
the  most  money  when  fruit  is  cheap.  On  the  contrary,  I 
make  more  money  and  have  fewer  losses  when  prices  are 
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fairly  high.  As  it  is  now,  with  two  salesrooms,  I  may  buy  a 
lot  of  grapes  in  one  room  for  75  cents  and  my  man  may  buy  a 
similar  lot  in  the  other  room  for  *1  ;  and  so  long  as  grapes 
have  been  solil  at  75  cents,  that  makes  the  price  for  the  day, 
and  the  profit  1  might  have  made  on  the  75-cent  lot  1  lose  on 
the  *1  lot,  and  all  mv  labor  for  the  day  has  practically  been 
without  profit.  Whereas,  if  all  the  buyers  were  together, 
there  would  be  a  uniformity  of  price  for  that  day,  and  the  ad- 
vantage is  not  so  much  in  "having  low  prices  as  in  having  a 
uniform  price.  If  I  should  pay  $1  per  box  in  a  consolidated 
room  for  certain  fruit,  and  find  that  the  price  toward  the 
latter  end  of  the  sale  was  weakening,  I  and  all  the  other 
buyers  in  the  room  who  had  bought  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
safe  at  a  higher  price  would  use  our  best  endeavors  to  pre- 
vent our  competitors  from  buying  at  the  lower  price,  enabling 
them  to  undersell  us,  and  we  would  stiffen  up  the  bids  as 
.  much  as  possible  in  order  that  we  might  not  suffer  a  loss  upon 
what  we  had  purchased  by  being  undersold  by  others." 

"  Well,  then,  from  vrhat  you  .say,  it  is  evident  that  a  con- 
solidated salesroom  is  not  alone  in  the  interest  of  the  grower, 
but  is  also  in  the  interest  of  the  buyer  ; " 

"  Yes,  I  am  sure  that  is  so." 

"Then,  why  is  it  an  impression  has  prevailed  that  the  buy- 
ers preferred  two  salesrooms  rather  than  one  f " 

"That  mav  have  been  so  in  the  past,  but  buyers  have  found 
from  costly  e.\perience  that  the  advantages  of  two  salesrooms 
are  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  and  that  it  is  their  interest,  as 
much  as  in  the  interest  of  the  grower,  that  there  shall  be  a 
consolidation." 

From  the  above  interview,  which  is  a  fair  repre- 
sentation of  many  held  with  leading  buyers  in  the 
New  York  market"  it  can  be  seen  that  the  consoli- 
dated salesroom  is  in  the  interest  of  all  and  to  the 
injury  of  none. 

While  the  best  conceivable  condition  in  New  York, 
as  well  as  elsewhere,  would  be  to  have  all  the  fruit 
delivered  at  one  terminal,  yet  it  would  seem  that, 
owing  to  certain  fixed  opinions  existing  within  the 
minds  of  various  shippers  and  growers  as  to  the  rel- 
ative merits  of  the  two  competing  lines  entering 
New  York,  the  Erie  and  West  Shore,  that  it  is 
hardly  probable  that  all  concerned  are  likely  to 
agree  upon  shipping  over  either  one  of  the  two  lines. 

If,  then,  two  railway  lines  are  to  continue  to  be 
patronized  and  two  New  York  terminals  are  to  be 
used  for  the  delivery  of  California  fruit,  the  next  best 
plan  is  to  select  an  outside  salesroom  conveniently 
located  between  the  piers,  where  all  the  auctioneers 
and  all  the  receivers  and  all  the  buyers  may  be 
brought  together,  with  a  view  of  holding  daily  con- 
solidated sales. 

While  this  plan  will  not  bring  all  the  fruit  together 
under  one  roof,  as  the  fruit  under  this  plan  would  be 
inspected  at  the  two  different  piers  by  the  buyers, 
who  would  then  all  assemble  in  the  consolidated 
salesroom,  it  will  at  least  bring  all  the  buyers  and 
sellers  under  one  roof,  which  is  the  next  best  thing, 
and  which  will  largely  overcome  the  existing  evils  of 
divided  buyers  and  rival  sales. 

THE  OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  SVSTEM. 

The  only  objection  that  has  been  offered  to  this 
plan  is  presented  by  Messrs.  Ruhlman,  Horace  Day, 
and  Jarolman,  who  are  New  York  receivers,  and 
who  claim  that  a  consolidation  will  prolong  the  daily 
sales  beyond  11  o  clock,  up  to  which  hour  it  is  pos- 
sible to  sell  only  about  ten  cars,  and  at  which  hour 
many  of  the  buyers  leave  the  California  sales  to 
attend  the  lemon  sales,  thus  causing  a  probable 
slump  in  the  price  of  such  fruit  as  may  be  offered 
after  11  o'clock,  to  the  injury  of  the  grower. 

If  all  this  were  so,  it  would  be  a  question  deserv- 
ing serious  consideration. 

To  begin  with,  however,  this  season's  records 
show  that  in  8(t  per  cent  of  the  daily  sales  in  New 
York  there  were  ten  cars  and  less  offered,  and  that 
only  one  day  out  of  five  were  there  more  than  ten 
cars  to  be  sold,  and  that  during  a  majority  of  these 
days  the  number  of  cars  to  exceed  ten  were  but  one 
or  two  ;  hence,  at  the  very  worst  there  would  have 
been  but  one  day  out  of  five  during  the  past  season 
when  all  the  fruit  could  not  have  been  sold  by  11 
o'clock,  and  only  a  fraction  of  the  remaining  days 
when  the  sales  would  be  seriously  prolonged  beyond 
11  o'clock.  Furthermore,  a  canvass  of  the  New 
York  buyers  has  brought  out  the  fact  that  only  a 
small  percentage  of  those  who  buy  California  fruits 
also  attend  the  lemon  sales  ;  that  the  large  bulk  of 
the  buyers  of  California  fruit  deal  exclusively  in  our 
products,  and  hence  would  not  leave  at  11  o'clock. 
And,  again,  it  was  found  that  the  larger  buyers 
who  deal  both  in  California  fruit  and  in  lemons  have, 
as  a  rule,  buyers  at  their  command  who  can  attend 
one  sale  while  they  attend  the  other. 

But,  it  is  claimed,  this  is  not  a  fair  season  to  go 
by;  it  is  expected  that  next  year,  if  the  crop  is  nor- 
mal, the  shipments  to  New  York  will  be  larger  than 
this  year,  and  the  daily  quantities  to  be  sold  will  ex- 
ceed those  of  this  season;  and  a  consolidation  will 
seriously  prolong  the  sale  until  it  reaches  too  far 
into  the  day. 

OBJECTIONS  ANSWERED. 

The  answer  to  this  is  that  in  place  of  being  able  to 
sell  onl}'  ten  cars  between  nine  and  eleven  o'clock, 
each  morning,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  five 
cars  an  hour,  a  consolidation  will  bring  about 
a  keener  activity  among  the  auctioneers,  and 
in  place  of  consuming  an  average  of  twelve 
minutes  in  the  sale  of  a  car,  they  will  be 
able  to  sell,  with  better  results,  at  the  rate  of  from 
seven  to  eight  minutes  to  a  car,  thus  increasing 
their  capacity  for  the  two  hours  to  fifteen  cars  each 
day.  And  yet,  further,  there  is  no  good  reason 
which  can  be  offered  why  the  sales  in  New  York 
should  not  begin,  as  they  do  in  Chicago,  at  eight 


o'clock  each  morning,  instead  of  nine,  as  has  been 
the  practice.  This  would  increase  the  daily  capacity 
to  an  average  of  about  twenty-two  cars  a  day,  and 
it  will  be  several  seasons  yet  before  New  York  is 
likely  to  handle  so  large  a  daily  average  of  Califor- 
nia fruit. 

Hence,  it  would  seem  to  be  plain  that  the  objec- 
tion offered  by  the  above  named  New  York  receiv- 
ers against  a  consolidated  auction  will  not  hold,  and 
should  not  prevent  the  growers  from  demanding 
that  the  consolidated  plan  receive  at  least  a  fair  and 
impartial  trial. 

Should  the  evils  claimed  for  it  manifest  themselves 
and  prove  serious,  it  is  a  very  simple  matter  to 
change  the  policy  and  go  back  to  the  conditions  of 
this  season.  On  the  other  hand,  should  the  plan 
prove  a  success,  it  will  be  of  incalculable  value  to 
the  growers  of  the  State. 

Not  least  among  the  disappointed  California  grow- 
ers this  season  are  the  raisers  of  Tokay  grapes,  who 
had  looked  forward  to  a  highly  profitable  market  for 
their  product.  It  is  true  that  the  early  September 
rains  materially  injured  the  shipping  value  of  their 
grapes,  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  rival  shipping 
elements,  in  their  endeavor  to  make  a  good  showing 
of  fruit  on  their  respective  terminals,  in  order  to  in- 
duce the  largest  number  of  buyers  to  attend  their 
sales,  strained  every  point  to  ship  abundant  sup- 
plies, regardless  of  what  the  other  faction  might  be 
sending  to  the  same  point,  so  that  the  principal 
markets  were  kept  overloaded  while  perhaps  some 
of  the  minor  points  were  kept  bare.  Nor  was  this 
the  result  of  ignorance,  which  might  have  been 
plead  in  former  years.  The  daily  "  Bulletin  "  showed 
plainly  what  was  on  the  way  to  the  various  markets, 
and  when  larger  quantities  than  the  conditions  justi- 
fied were  shipped  to  important  points  it  was  done 
knowingly  and  to  the  injury  of  all  concerned. 

With  a  consolidated  salesroom  established,  there 
would  be  no  need  of  straining  to  have  the  largest 
showing  of  fruit  in  order  to  capture  the  largest  at- 
tendance of  buyers  at  any  particular  pier.  The  re- 
ceiver with  but  one  carload  of  fruit  to  offer  would, 
in  common  with  his  rival  having  several  carloads, 
get  the  benefit  of  all  the  bids  of  all  the  buyers,  who 
would  be  brought  together  in  one  spot. 

SITU.\TION  AT  CHICAGO. 

Concerning  the  Chicago  situation,  an  attempt  was 
made  during  the  early  part  of  the  season  by  the  Chi- 
cago buyers  to  force  the  Union  Auction  Room  to  be- 
come a  closed  auction.  Failing  in  this,  the  buyers 
established  a  rival  auction  house  under  the  name  of 
the  Merchants'  Auction  Company,  secured  another 
railway  terminal  and  began  to  hold  opposition  sales, 
in  the  hope  of  destroying  the  work  of  the  California 
Fruit  Growers'  and  Shippers'  Association.  The 
season's  experience  has,  I  think,  made  it  plain  to  the 
Chicago  buyers  that  it  is  unwise  for  them  to  at- 
tempt to  keep  out  any  class  of  buyers  from  the  auc- 
tion room,  and  unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  they  are  ready  to  consent  to  auc- 
tion rooms  open  and  free  to  all  buyers. 

MK.  weinstock's  co.nclusions. 

The  best  coHceivable  condition  for  Chicago  is  to 
have  as  a  consolidated  room  a  terminal  free  and  open 
to  all  railroad  companies,  as  well  as  to  all  buyers 
and  all  auctioneers,  in  order  that  the  grower  may 
have  the  privilege  of  routing  his  fruit  over  one  of 
the  several  roads  entering  Chicago.  This  condition 
was  not  possible  to  bring  about  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season  of  1895;  I  believe  it  is  possible  to  bring 
it  about  for  the  season  of  189(i,  provided  the  growers 
and  shippers  at  this  end  act  as  a  unit  and  co-operate 
in  harmony  with  each  other  for  their  common  good. 
In  order,  therefore,  that  this  matter  shall  be  brought 
before  the  convention  for  discussion  and  for  action, 
I  shall  close  my  paper  by  the  presentation  of  the 
following  resolutions  for  your  earnest  consideration: 

Wheue.vs,  The  fruit-shipping  season  of  1895  has  made  it 
plainer  than  ever  that  in  order  to  prevent  California  fruit 
from  coming  into  needless  competition  with  itself,  and  in  or- 
der to  give  the  California  fruit  grower  the  benefit  of  the  full- 
est and  freest  competition  among  all  buj'ers  and  all  auction- 
eers at  each  auction  point,  it  is  imperative  that  the  sales  of 
California  fruit  shall  be  held  in  consolidated  salesrooms, 
where  all  buyers  and  all  auctioneers  in  each  city  may  be 
brought  at  the  same  hour  under  one  roof;  therefore  be  it 

lleMh-cd.  That  the  California  fruit  growers  assembled  in 
State  convention  in  the  city  of  Sacramento,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture,  do  hereby  call  upon 
the  shippers  and  Eastern  receivers  of  California  fresh  fruits 
toco-operate  with  the  growers  in  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing such  consolidated  auction  salesrooms. 

RexdU-cd,  In  order  that  growers  may  avail  themselves  of  the 
privilege  of  shipping  either  over  the  Erie  or  West  Shore  rail- 
way lines  to  the  city  of  New  York,  that  it  is  the  expressed  de- 
sire of  the  California  growers  that  an  outside  room  be  selected, 
convenient  to  the  piers  of  the  above  railroads,  to  be  used  as 
the  consolidated  salesroom  for  the  city  of  New  York,  which 
consolidated  salesroom  shall  be  open  to  all  auctioneers  of  Cali- 
fornia fruits  upon  equal  terms  and  conditions  so  long  as  such 
auctioneers  conduct  -sales  which  are  free  and  open  to  all 
buyers. 

itcxiilved.  In  order  that  growers  and  shippers  may  have  the 
privilege  of  routing  their  fruit  over  any  one  of  the  several 
railway  lines  entering  Chicago,  that  a  railway  terminal  shall 
be  chosen  in  said  city,  which  shall  be  free  and  open  to  all  compe- 
ting railway  lines,  subject  to  the  established  charges  for 
switching,  unloading,  etc. ;  and  that  the  auction  salesroom  at 
such  terminal  shall  be  free  and  open  to  all  auctioneers  upon 
equal  terms  and  conditions  so  long  as  such  auctioneers  conduct 
sales  which  are  free  and  open  to  all  buyers. 

HcHoh-ed,  That  we  solemnly  pledge  ourselves  to  confine  our 
support  to  such  shippers  and  receivers  as  comply  with  these 
resolutions. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Work  of  the  Riverside  Horticultural  Club. 

To  THE  Editor:— One  feature  of  the  Riverside 
Horticultural  Club  work  may  be  of  interest  to  your 
reacjers.  We  believe  there  is  a  best  way  of  doing 
things,  and  that  these  things  include  orchard 
methods,  about  which  there  is  now  such  a  variety  of 
opinions  and  practices.  We  think  that  by  co-opera 
tion  field  experiment,  exact,  persistent  and  continu- 
ous, the  best  orchard  methods  may  at  least  be  ap- 
proximately found  out,  and  so  thoroughly  estab- 
lished that,  where  like  conditions  prevail,  simple 
rules  may  be  formulated  that  may  be  safe  guides  to 
the  inexperienced  and  such  as  have  heretofore  been 
unsuccessful,  saving  an  immense  amount  of  expen- 
sive and  often  discouraging  individual  experience. 

We  find  orchards  in  the  same  locality,  of  the  same 
age,  on  like  soils,  differing  in  results  by  one,  two, 
even  three  hundred  per  cent.  There  is  no  explana- 
tion of  the  discrepancy,  except  in  the  methods  of 
treatment.  By  systematic  investigation  and  a 
thorough  educational  movement,  we  believe  these 
discrepancies  may  be  largely  modified,  and  the  aver- 
age results  from  our  orchards  largely  increased. 

With  this  in  view  we  have  a  special  committee  on 
field  experiments,  and  gathering  data  from  success- 
ful experience.  It  is  commencing  with  some  of  the 
simpler  questions.  For  instance,  we  have  a  soil 
here  rich  in  the  kind  of  plant  food  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  citrus  fruits,  as  is  shown  by  both  analysis 
and  experience.  We  are  told  by  high  scientific 
authority  that  it  is  not  necessary  or  wise  to  try  to 
help  young  trees  by  fertilizing,  as  by  actual  analysis 
they  have  all  the  suitable  plant  food  they  can  use  to 
advantage.  Some  think  this  is  not  verified  by  prac- 
tice; that  there  is  a  tardiness  in  the  young  trees 
taking  hold  of  the  native  fertility  in  the  soil,  and 
that  a  stronger  growth  from  the  first  may  be 
secured  by  judicious  use  of  fertilizers,  thus  shorten- 
ing the  time  between  planting  and  full  fruiting, 
which  is  an  important  desideratum;  and  this  without 
injuring  the  future  healthfulness  of  the  trees. 

To  test  the  matter,  the  committee  are  experi- 
menting on  a  young  orange  orchard  planted  a  year 
ago  last  spring.  The  trees  were  uniform  in  size, 
and  all  conditions  the  same,  till  three  months  after 
planting,  when  a  small  amount  of  fertilizer  was  ap- 
plied to  all  but  one  row  of  twenty- five  trees  in  the 
center  of  the  orchard.  The  fertilizer — the  rough 
material,  sinew,  bits  of  hide,  bone,  etc.,  from  bones 
when  prepared  for  the  mill — was  put  in  trenches 
each  side  of  the  trees  at  right  angles  with  the  irri- 
gating furrows,  deep  enough  not  to  be  disturbed  by 
plow  or  cultivator,  and  just  beyond  where  the  roots 
had  then  reached,  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four 
inches.  The  trees  were  "balled"  when  planted, 
which  shortened  in  the  roots  to  six  or  seven  inches. 
In  every  other  respect  the  trees  have  had  uniform 
treatment.  The  row  not  fertilized  made  full  aver- 
age growth  from  the  first.  In  about  sixty  days  the 
difference  in  color  and  vigor  was  perceptible,  and 
after  five  months  the  difference  in  growth  was  very 
marked.  A  year  from  the  time  when  the  fertilizer 
was  applied,  the  committee,  after  thoroughly  ex- 
amining the  entire  orchard,  decided  that  the  advan- 
tage of  the  fertilized  trees  over  the  others  in  actual 
growth  and  general  vigor  was  100%. 

Of  course  the  test  is  but  commenced.  We  pro 
pose  to  follow  it  up  till  the  trees  are  in  full  bearing, 
fertilizing  those  that  have  already  been  fertilized, 
moderately  each  year,  and  half  of  the  unfertilized 
row  at  the  end,  say  of  the  second  year,  watching 
carefully  the  health  as  well  as  the  growth  of  all, 
with  complete  and  careful  record. 

It  may  seem  a  trifling  matter,  but  if  the  results 
indicated  thus  far  prove  to  be  correct,  it  most  cer- 
tainly is  not.  The  cost  of  fertilizing  thus  far,  includ- 
ing every  item  of  labor  and  expense,  has  been  a 
trifle  less  than  four  cents  per  tree.  If  the  value  of 
a  year's  growth  per  tree  is  seventy-five  cents  (an 
under-estimate,  I  think),  the  ordinary  growth  of  an 
orchard  of  1000  trees,  unfertilized,  increases  its 
value  $750.  If  by  an  additional  expense  of  $40,  or 
even  several  times  that  amount,  the  year's  increase 
can  be  doubled  by  a  judicious  use  of  fertilizers  from 
the  first,  a  very  natural  source  of  economy  has  been 
determined. 

The  committee  has  in  hand  plot  experiments  to 
test  the  actual  value  of  different  fertilizers  for  our 
purpose.  Our  immense  and  continuous  crops  of 
oranges  require  large  amounts  of  fertilizers  to 
secure  best  results.  Science  has  determined  the  ex- 
act needs  of  our  trees  and  fruit,  to  replace  loss  from 
soil,  and  ascertains  for  us  the  material  containing  all 
the  required  elements  in  proper  proportions.  But 
in  practice  we  find  the  matter  of  fertilization  not  so 
simple  a  thing  as  these  facts  might  indicate.  The 
many  modifying  conditions  attending  the  conversion 
of  the  crude  materials  into  wood  and  fruit  tissues 
make  it  impossible  for  science  alone  to  anticipate 
result  of  given  applications  to  the  soil.  Actual  and 
repeated  experience  must  help  solve  the  problem. 

Similar  experiments  have  been  entered  upon  in 
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various  departments  of  orchard  work,  including  de- 
ciduous fruits. 

Besides  this  experimental  work,  the  committee 
has  entered  upon  a  systematic  plan  of  gathering  re- 
liable data  of  actual  experience,  the  results  of 
which  we  think  will  be  helpful  to  those  seeking  best 
methods.  J.  H.  Reed. 

Riverside,  Cal. 


THE  VINEYARD. 


California  Products  at  Bordeaux. 


A  cable  dispatch  was  received  last  week  by  the 
Viticultural  Commissioners  announcing  that  Califor- 
nia had  received  eight  awards  on  brandies  at  the 
exposition  of  the  Societe  Philomathique,  held  at 
Bordeaux,  from  the  first  of  May  until  the  first  of 
November  of  this  year. 

Twenty-one  different  brands  of  brandy  were  shown. 
The  awards  on  the  varieties  of  wine  have  not  yet 
been  decided,  but  the  results  are  expected  soon.  The 
awards  on  brandy  are  as  follows: 

Silver  Medals — Inglenook  Vineyard  (Capt.  G.  Nie- 
baum),  Rutherford,  Cal. ;  Italian-Swiss  Agricultural 
Colony,  Asti,  Cal.;  P.  G.  Sabatie  &  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Bronze  Medal — George  West,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Honorable  Mention — Bringer  Bros.,  St.  Helena, 
Cal;  H.  W.  Crabb,  Oakville,  Cal.;  Kohler  &  Proh- 
ling.  Glen  Ellen,  Cal.;  A.  Repsold  &  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Those  were  all  the  awards  that  were  received  out 
of  a  total  of  twenty-one  brands  exhibited.  It  is 
stated  that  there  were  but  two  gold  medals  awarded 
to  other  than  French  exhibitors.  One  of  these  went 
to  Germany  and  the  other  to  Spain.  The  jury  on 
awards  was  not  at  all  unstinted  in  giving  gold 
medals  and  diplomas  of  honor  to  French  exhibitors, 
*  and  the  holders  of  silver  and  bronze  medals  from 
this  State  are  congratulating  themselves  upon  secur- 
ing as  good  recognition  as  they  did. 

It  is  thought  that  when  the  awards  on  wines  are 
learned  there  will  be  not  a  few  prizes  in  store  for  the 
exhibitors.  When  the  display  was  sent  forward  to 
France  110  varieties  of  still  and  sparkling  wines 
were  shipped  by  way  of  Panama.  In  all  122  pro- 
ducers were  represented.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
none  of  the  brandy  producers  obtained  a  better  rec- 
ognition than  a  silver  medal,  the  winemakers  will 
consider  themselves  fortunate  if  one  of  their  number 
is  awarded  a  gold  medal,  to  say  nothing  of  a  diploma 
of  honor,  which  is  the  highest  award  that  can  be 
made  by  the  jury. 

A  photograph  of  the  California  exhibit  is  expected 
at  the  office  of  the  Viticultural  Commission.  It  has 
cost  the  exhibitors  over  $1000  to  properly  equip  the 
exhibit,  and  the  display  is  stated  by  the  English 
wine  trade  journals  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
handsome  and  attractive  in  the  entire  exposition. 
Nevertheless,  the  exhibitors  are  looking  forward  to 
the  matter  of  awards  with  far  more  concern  than 
the  comments  of  writers  in  the  trade  journals.  They 
recognize  that  any  award  made  by  a  jury  in  Bor- 
deaux, the  recognized  center  of  the  claret  trade  of 
the  world,  will  be  of  more  value  to  them  than  any 
compliments  that  may  be  made  on  the  artistic  beauty 
of  the  display  which  they  have  made. 

THE  DAIRY. 


The  Silo  In  California. 


The  field  of  the  silo  in  California  is  not  fully  deter- 
mined. Some  dairymen  find  it  profitable  and  base 
their  practice  upon  it.  One  of  these  is  C.  H.  Ses- 
sions, president  of  the  Southern  California  Dairy- 
mens'  Association,  who  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  his  experience  in  the  Los  Angeles  Citlti.vator, 
which  we  are  glad  to  transfer  to  our  columns  as  Mr. 
Sessions  is  known  to  our  readers  as  a  careful  and 
progressive  dairyman  who  takes  accurate  account  of 
his  doings.  His  experience  will  be  found  suggestive 
and  valuable. 

Ensilage  is  any  fodder  preserved  in  a  green  and 
succulent  state  for  use  of  stock  when  other  green 
feed  is  scarce.  A  silo  is  an  air-tight  box  or  pit  built 
either  above  or  below  ground  and  either  round, 
square  or  octagon,  in  which  the  ensilage  is  preserved. 
For  best  results  the  silo  should  not  be  less  than  six- 
teen feet  deep  and  twenty  or  more  would  be  better. 
The  size  square  or  the  diameter  should  depend  on 
the  number  of  cows  to  be  fed,  and  there  should  not 
be  less  than  two  or  three  inches  taken  off  the  top 
every  day  when  feeding,  as  the  silage  moulds  quickly 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  the  idea  should  be  to 
feed  enough  so  there  would  be  new  surface  exposed 
each  dav.  For  a  silo  twenty  feet  high  the  studding 
should  not  be  less  than  2x10  Oregon  pine  and  sixteen 


inches  from  centers.  In  this  section  where  we  have 
no  freezing  weather  it  is  not  necessary  to  sheath  it 
both  inside  and  outside,  and  the  inside  lining  can  be 
a  single  thickness  of  tongued  and  grooved  redwood 
without  beading,  or  it  can  be  a  double  thickness  of 
building  paper  or  felt  between  to  make  it  air-tight. 
The  lining  should  be  as  dry  as  possible  or  there 
might  be  shrinkage  so  as  to  cause  cracks  to  open 
and  the  air  to  get  in. 

If  the  fodder  to  be  preserved  is  corn,  it  should  be 
cut  just  as  it  reaches  the  glazing  stage,  when  all 
the  digestible  nutrients  have  reached  their  most 
nutritious  state.  Alfalfa,  wheat,  barley  and  oats 
can  also  be  used,  but  ray  experience  has  been  with 
corn.  In  cutting  and  gathering  the  corn,  there  are 
harvesters  made  which  cut  the  stalks  and  men  on 
them  gather  them  in  their  arms  and  drop  them  to 
be  gathered  by  a  wagon  later.  An  implement  manu- 
facturer is  now  advertising  a  corn  binder  which  cuts 
and  binds  the  bundles  the  same  as  with  small  grain, 
making  them  easy  to  pick  up. 

There  are  two  ways  of  filling  a  silo.  One  is  to 
pack  the  stalks  in  whole,  but  in  doing  so  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  great  pains  in  packing,  so  that  there 
will  be  no  spaces  left  for  air  to  remain  to  spoil  the 
silage.  The  other  way  is  to  run  the  corn  through  a 
fodder  cutter,  cutting  it  into  short  lengths,  then 
taking  it  by  a  carrier  and  depositing  in  the  silo, 
and  then  scattering  it,  care  being  taken  to  have 
every  corner  well-filled.  The  fodder  cutter  can  be 
run  by  engine  or  horse  power. 

While  the  silo  is  being  filled,  heat  is  generated  spon- 
taneously and  the  temperature  rises  to  about  130°  or 
140°  which  expels  the  air.  The  ensilage  is  pressed 
down  by  its  own  weight,  and  it  remains  in  a  warm  state 
until  used.  When  the  silo  is  full  it  can  be  covered 
or  not,  but  by  putting  on  a  covering  of  cut  straw  or 
green  alfalfa,  a  slight  crust  is  formed  by  the  rising 
steam  which  causes  it  to  mould,  so  that  but  a  few 
inches  of  the  silage  is  spoiled.  It  can  be  fed  any 
time  after  the  temperature  has  reached  the  desired 
point  and  stood  long  enough  to  cool  down  a  little. 
The  silage  will  then  be  found  to  have  a  slightly  acid 
taste,  but  not  sour  as  was  formerly  made  when  it 
was  thought  corn  should  be  put  in  green  and  im- 
mature. 

Silage  can  be  kept  in  good  condition  for  months, 
and  some  Eastern  dairymen  leave  one  silo  to  be  fed 
during  the  summer  when  pastures  are  dry  from 
drouths.  I  do  not  remember  seeing  any  account  of 
any  being  kept  longer  than  a  year. 

We  feed  each  cow  about  thirty  pounds  of  ensilage 
per  day,  but  some  feed  fifty  to  sixty. 

Ensilage  is  generally  fed  with  hay  or  grain  to 
make  it  a  well-balanced  ration.  Some  think  ensilage 
with  no  other  food  will  make  a  good  ration,  but  I 
think  it  would  be  too  carbonaceous  and  have  a  ten- 
dency to  dry  off  the  cows. 

Ensilage,  like  an>  other  green,  succulent  food, 
will  keep  up  the  flow  of  milk,  when  without  it,  cows 
fed  on  dry  hay  only  would  shrink  in  their  milk. 

Formerly,  when  ensilage  was  made  from  immature 
corn  and  was  sour,  it  made  an  unpleasant  flavor  in 
the  milk,  and  the  condensing  factories  prohibited  its 
use  by  their  patrons;  but  since  learning  how  to 
make  sweet  ensilage  there  is  no  flavor,  and  the  con- 
densers allow  its  use. 

Cows  fed  on  ensilage  are  inclined  to  be  constipated, 
but  a  little  oilcake  meal,  beets  or  pumpkins  fed  with 
it  will  correct  the  trouble. 

Some  cattle  do  not  like  ensilage  at  the  start,  but 
they  soon  learn  to  eat  it  with  avidity. 

Freshly  cut  corn  will  yield  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  tons  per  acre,  although  some  have  reported 
larger  yields. 

The  silo  is  a  success  in  southern  California,  and 
its  use  should  become  general.  It  has  been  claimed 
that  silos  were  not  necessary  here  as  we  had  green 
feed  all  the  year.  Dairymen,  however,  know  that 
we  do  not.  Green  alfalfa  pasture  makes  milk  with 
an  unpleasant  flavor,  which  tastes  in  butter.  The 
tramping  of  alfalfa  will  spoil  the  stand  and  beyond 
a  short  pasture  season  in  winter  on  the  native  wild 
grasses  on  the  mesas,  there  is  no  pasture.  Where 
corn  can  be  raised,  as  I  have  seen  it  on  the  moist 
lands  and  on  the  mesas  between  Los  Angeles, 
Redondo  and  Santa  Monica,  every  dairyman  should 
have  his  silo  and  be  able  to  feed  his  cows  as  to  get 
more  milk  in  the  early  fall  when  butter  is  high  than 
he  can  get  with  dry  pasture  or  dry  hay. 

Ensilage  from  beet  pulp  is  highly  recommended 
for  dairy  cows  by  those  who  have  used  it  and  I  think 
it  is  as  valuable  as  corn.  Its  use  would  depend  on 
its  cost.  If  it  could  be  had  at  an  expense  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  cost  of  corn,  I  think  it  equally  as  good. 

Corn  ensilage  is  not  recommended  for  hogs  as 
they  can  only  chew  it,  extracting  the  juices,  and 
spitting  out  the  fiber.  It  is  sometimes  fed  to  horses 
and  mules  but  should  bo  given  with  caution. 

I  cannot  give  the  cost  of  ensilage  in  California, 
Eastern  farmers  have  reported  silage  to  cost  from 
75  cents  to  $1.50  per  ton  in  the  silo. 

I  think  any  farmer  feeding  twenty  cows  could 
build  a  silo  and  feed  ensilage  to  advantage.  One 
silo  10x12x20  feet  high  would  hold  forty  tons  in  full, 
after  being  settled,  and  would  furnish  twenty  cows 
forty  pounds  each  day  for  100  days — a  layer  three 
inches  deep  being  taken  off  each  day. 


CEREAL  CROPS. 


The  Wheat  Situation. 


Those  who  are  now  getting  land  ready  for  wheat 
in  California  will  be  interested  in  a  broad  statement 
which  seems  to  indicate  that,  from  all  points  of  view, 
the  sowing  may  be  made  with  confidence  of  greater 
reward  than  has  been  realized  this  year.  Robt.  H. 
Lawder  prepares  a  review  of  the  situation  for  the 
New  York  Produce  Exchange  R<-),(>rl<'r,  which 
carries  the  reader  to  such  a  conclusion.  He  cites 
the  fact  that  Bronm/triJ/'x  Com  Trade  yfir.s  Liver- 
pool, October  8th,  shows  the  following  comparison 
of  the  visible  supply,  embracing  the  American  visible 
(official),  the  ocean  visible  and  the  United  Kingdom 
stocks: 


Avig.  1  M,00f),0«) 

Oct.  5  siR.nou.onn 


/.sfl.V,  hit. 
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;v(;.  bit. 
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Increase.     3,000,000       6,000,000       4,000,000     25,000,000  7,000,000 

The  increase  this  year  is  less  than  in  any  preced- 
ing year.  The  available  visible  was  26,000.000 
bushels  less  on  Oct.  5,  1895,  than  on  same  date  18f)4. 
It  shows  that  the  supply  for  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  nine  weeks— Aug.  .3  to  Oct.  5,  1895— was 
539,000  quarters  more  than  the  requirements  as  com- 
pared with  surplus  in  same  time  in  1894,  855,000 
quarters;  in  1893,  597,000  quarters.  The  increase 
in  stocks  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  that  time 
was  802,000  quarters,  as  compared  with  surplus  of 
supply  over  requirements  539,000  quarters;  but  as 
the  estimate  of  requirements  is  based  upon  the  aver- 
age weekly  requirements  for  the  whole  year,  while 
the  actual  requirements  for  these  nine  weeks  of  the 
season  are  smaller  than  the  average  for  the  whole 
year,  the  slight  excess  in  the  increase  in  stocks  over 
apparent  surplus  is  reconciled  with  the  surplus  over 
estimated  consumption. 

It  shows  that  the  quantity  of  wheat  and  flour 
shipped  from  all  exporting  countries  to  importing 
countries  in  Europe  during  these  nine  weeks  of  the 
last  five  years,  in  quarters,  compare  as  follows: 

/X.9.5.  M94.  IHIIR.  ISH-J.  tn:)I 

7,361.000  7,554,000  8,444,000  8,248,000  10,868,000 

The  exports  this  season  are  a  little  less  than  in 
1894,  and  much  smaller  than  in  the  other  three  years. 
More  than  one-half  of  this  season's  exports  went 
from  Russia  and  non-Russian  Black  Sea  ports,  the 
exports  from  these  being: 

Quarters  3,978,000  2,700,000 

The  large  increase  in  this  season's  shipments  from 
these  ports  is  almost  wholly  contributed  by  the  ports 
of  Roumelia  and  Bulgaria  and  other  points  outside 
of  Russia,  *is  the  increase  from  Russia  alone  was 
only  151,000  quarters.  This  state  of  thino-s  was  pre- 
dicted weeks  ago  by  the  Com  Tra<h'  Xfwx,  which 
warned  the  trade  to  expect  very  large  exports  this 
fall  from  the  Danubian  principalities.  That  further 
large  exports  from  this  (juarter  may  be  expected  be- 
fore the  closing  of  the  Danube  is  evident  from  a  re- 
port to  the  Ciini  Trade  N't-wx  from  Bulla,  which  ad- 
vises that  warehouses  there  are  full  of  grain,  and 
there  is  much  on  the  railway  lines,  in  many  cases 
loaded  in  wagons,  without  any  covering  whatever. 
The  railways  are  said  to  have  insufficient  rolling 
stock  to  handle  properly  the  heavy  crop. 

The  Ncwi^  states  with  reference  to  these  large  ex- 
ports: "  Eastern  Europe  has  disposed  of  about 
88  per  cent  of  its  surplus  to  continental  ports,  chiefly 
Belgium,  French,  Dutch  and  Italian."  In  a  former 
issue  it  said:  "The  continent  is  absorbing  90  per 
cent  of  the  Black  Sea  shipments.  Of  the  3,. 352, 000 
quarters  of  wheat  and  flour  afloat  for  Europe  on 
Oct.  7th,  1,248,000  quarters,  or  nearly  40  per  cent, 
were  from  Black  Sea  and  Danubian  ports  and  about 
1,150,000  quarters  from  California,  Oregon  and 
Tacoma. 

Referring  to  the  position  in  the  United  States,  the 
iVcw.s-  shows  that  during  the  six  weeks,  August  24th 
to  October  5th,  taking  the  visible  supply  on  the 
former  date  and  adding  the  primary  western  receipts 
for  the  six  weeks,  and  then  deducting  the  exports 
during  that  time  and  the  visible  supply  on  October 
5th,  it  Is  seen  that  thetiuantlty  withdrawn  from  com- 
mercial supplies  for  Internal  consumption  compares 
as  follows: 

inii.'i.  }s'ii.  is:i:i. 

Bushels   l7.ilJ4,(KXI         ll,43-.>,()no  1,643,000 

This  is  an  important  feature  in  the  trade.  In  a 
former  letter  to  the  I\'rj>iir/i  r,  I  roughly  estimated 
the  surpluses  of  Russia  and  southern  Europe  for 
1895  90  as  about  equal  to  the  import  requirements 
of  continental  countries.  This  appears  to  be  ap- 
proximately correct.  I  estimated  the  import  re- 
quirements of  the  United  Kingdom,  West  Indies, 
China,  etc.,  at  225,000,000  bushels,  to  be  provided 
for  by  the  United  States  and  Canada,  India,  Ar- 
gentina, Chili,  Uruguay  and  Australia. 

With  no  such  large  reserves  in  Russia  as  at  har- 
vest of  1894,  and  with  a  greatly  less  visible  and  in- 
visible supply  in  the  United  States  than  in  1894,  and 
with  a  smaller  aggregate  world's  crop  than  last 
year,  exporting  countries  may  hold  their  wheat  with 
much  greater  confidence  this  season  than  they  could 
last  year. 
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The  Earth's  Unseen  Moons. 

Astronomers  conceive  it  to  be  pos- 
sible for  the  earth,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, to  capture  as  satellites 
some  of  the  rovinj^  meteoric  bodies 
known  to  be  numerous  in  space,  in- 
stead of  brin<<inK  them  to  the  surface 
as  aerolites.  As  these  bodies  are  too 
small  to  be  seen — a  mass  of  100  tons 
being  invisible  at  SCO  or  1000  miles 
when  brightly  lighted— the  earth  may 
be  attended  by  hundreds  of  invisible 
moons.  Sir  J.  Hirschel  was  even  of 
the  opinion  that  they  may  be  large 
enough  to  be  visible  for  brief  intervals 
when  beyond  the  earth's  shadow  ;  and 
Sir  John  Lubbock  has  supplied  formla^ 
for  calculating  the  distances  from 
observations  of  this  kind.  M.  Petit, 
director  of  the  observatory  at  Toulouse, 
has  been  led  by  observation  and  calcu- 
lation to  conclude  that  the  earth  is 
attended  by  at  least  one  meteoric 
stone  of  considerable  size.  It  is  about 
26  times  nearer  than  the  moon,  its 
orbit  being  5000  miles  from  the  earth's 
surface,  or  9000  from  the  center,  and 
the  tiny  moon  revolves  around  the 
earth  in  three  hours  and  twenty 
minutes. 

Water  on  the  Moon. 


Astronomer  Pickering  of  the  Howard 
Observatory  at  Arequipa,  Peru,  has 
lately  been  making  some  interesting 
observations  relative  to  the  presence 
of  water  on  the  moon.  A  writer  in  the 
Paris  Rmic  Sciinlijiquo,  quoting  from 
a  bulletin  of  the  French  Astronomical 
Society,  says  that  over  thirty-five  nar- 
row ravines  on  the  moon's  surface  have 
been  catalogued,  and  these  are  all  re- 
garded as  beds  of  rivers  from  their  re- 
semblance to  terrestrial  watercourses. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
these  formations  contain  water  at  the 
present  time,  but  the  observer  argues 
that  the  presence  of  a  certain  degree 
of  humidity  on  the  surface  of  the  great 
satellite  seems  probable.  The  ob- 
server affirms  that  no  other  satisfac- 
tory explanation  than  the  existence  of 
water  or  a  partially  thawed  frozen  re- 
gion can  account  for  the  dark  patches 
in  the  various  craters  or  crevasses. 
That  vegetation  exists  is  not  yet  dem- 
onstrated, but  the  observers  regard 
such  a  discovery  as  by  no  means  un- 
likely. 

A  STRANGKi.Y  neglected  fact  of  much 
importance  has  been  brought  to  notice 
by  some  recent  experiments  of  Dr. 
Breslauer.  It  was  found  by  Koch  some 
fourteen  years  ago  that  the  anti.septic 
properties  credited  "  carbolized  oil," 
or  carbolic  acid  in  combination  with 
olive  oil,  are  lacking,  yet  the  matter 
has  received  very  little  attention.  Dr. 
Breslauer  has  now  reported  an  ex- 
haustive examination  of  various  disin- 
fectants, such  as  carbolic  acid,  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  boric  acid,  nitrate  of 
silver,  etc.,  in  combination  with  oil, 
vaseline,  fat,  lanolin  anhydricum.  lano- 
lin, and  unquentum  leniens.  The  de- 
gree of  antiseptic  power  proves  to  be 
remarkably  influenced  by  the  diluent 
employed,  and  in  all  cases  the  best  an- 
tiseptic results  were  obtained  with  dis- 
infectants in  combination  with  lanolin 
or  unquentum  leniens.  In  experiments, 
for  instance,  with  five  per  cent  of  car- 
bolic acid  in  various  substances,  it  was 
found  that  the  microbe  of  boils  sur- 
vived immersion  in  carbf)lized  oil  for 
three  days,  in  carbolized  vaseline  one 
day,  in  fat  four  hours,  in  lanolin  anhy- 
dricum two  hours,  in  lanolin  thirty  min- 
utes, and  in  unguentum  leniens  twentj' 
minutes.  Similar  results  were  ob- 
tained with  other  bacteria  and  other 
disinfectants.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  in  ointments  the  disinfectant 
selected  should  be  used  in  combination 
with  lanolin  or  unquentum  leniens  in- 
stead of  with  oil,  vaseline  or  other  fats. 


AocoRDiNO  to  investigations  made  by 
Heinrich  Mayr,  there  exists  a  very  im- 
])ortant  law  which  will  enable  a  micro- 
scopist  to  tell  at  a  glance  the  difference 
between  heart  wood  and  sap  wood, 
only  the  former  beintr  fit,  of  course,  for 
building  ]iurposes  and  to  stand  the  in- 
fluences of  the  weather,  while  sap  wood 
rapidly  decays,  though  often  used  by 
unscrupulous   builders.    An  examina- 


tion of  the  resiniferous  ducts,  says 
Mayr,  will  instantly  show  the  differ- 
ence. During  the  process  of  transi- 
tion of  the  sap  wood  into  heart  wood, 
all  these  resiniferous  ducts  become 
closed  by  the  expansion  of  the  cells 
surrounding  them,  a  process  which  can 
be  discerned  unmistakably  even  in  the 
smallest  piece  of  any  wood  from  a  coni- 
fer, a  similar  process  taking  place  in 
the  growth  of  the  bark  also. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 

^Caustic 
Balsam 

A  .Safe  .Sppcdf  and  fositive  Core 
The  Safent,  Kent  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  lor  miid  or  severe  actlOD. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Home* 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-    Imipo&sihieio  vrotlxLce  scar  or  hlemisn. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price   9I.50  per  bottle.    Sold  tiy  drugKists,  or 
Bent  by  express,  charges  paid,  wit n  full  directions 
for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


THE  PRIDE  OF  THE  ADIRONDACKS. 

The  new  Park.  Fence,  a)  miles  loou.  Klk  UiBh. 
Buttalo  stront'.  Fawn  tight,  II)  rods  between  tree- 
posts,  roughest  ground  ever  fenced    Buili  bv 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


The  Williams  Standard  Typewriter 

Is  a  great  improvement  over  the  old  "  lift  and 
peek"  machines.  You  see  your  writing  while 
writing  it.  No  lifting  of  platen.  No  dirty  ribbon. 
Perfect  alignment.  Weighs  but  1(5  pounds  Does 
tbe  finest  work.  Easiest  learned.  No  experiment. 
In  use  .S  years.  Adopted  by  British  War  Depart- 
ment over  all  the  old-fashioned  "blind  "  machines. 
Write  for  sample  work  and  illustrated  catalogue 
and  testimonials. 

PACIFIC  STATES  TYPE  FOUNDRY, 

409  Vl'ashingtoD  St  San  Franrisc  o. 

Sole  Agents  for  California. 


tiold  nnd  8il*er\Va1f))<>B,  lilryclMy 
Tricvrleft.  i.ttiiamHl  fMtiU.  1  Hnt^ 
HuecK-.,  n  acum,  I  un  luk'i  K.fi'S, 
HleigliB,  liAra«»>,tart  'lyt^s,  bkjilii| 


Bfwinr  n.irhloes,  Arpord^nn*,   Ornni,  Pianos,  CXAfr  nlllf. 


C«ih  lira 

lYcs.  Stnr.[l5, 

foro  BhcIliTIi, 
r«nnlln  mills 
Cri;il  llni 


FTd  Jim.,  Sl""«, 

(  npy  llnok«,  Vi.cii, 

{  nitro  IllilU,  l.>,lli»I, 

llmd  rarta,  Fnref*. 

^Vrlncrra,  KncinFa, 

Kun,  Bnlli' 


KrIII'V  Roil-  null, 
AutH.,  llBtrtillera, 
Drills  S'lnd  I'low*, 
FfRdpra,  Iltimprarts 
Sprapera,Wlr*'  Fence, 
Sa>s  Sli-«l  Slnls 
Tools     pil  BrarfS 


uri.a  linmps         i  row  IMra,    ll*,ll<>r«.   Tools  BrarfS 
sio,.k,  Flmtor,  llal'.-ond,  Pl»i  form  and  CnanfT  S<'ALI!3. 
Sond  fir  ff-o«  r^itftlotrne  and  m-i.  hnw  to  natp  MonpT. 
tBl  8a,  JeCersoa  et..  CUIO AGO  SCALE  CO..  chlcaKO,  HU 

the  "swialley" 
"feed""sa°Vers" 


Kn^ilaffO  *V  Foililrr  Ciil  It'rw,  for  hand  and  power. 
Kool  ('MlliT?*  X-  Vrp'thlc  SlirtTs,  hand  A  power. 
Farm  Fml  .>lill!^,  f"r  f^eur  or  pulley  drive.  Ear 
Corn  <>riiiilrrH,  &:  SlirllcrN. 

Iif-"EIow  to  Bent  a  Drouth."  our  »95  handbook 
for  Stock  F'eeiliTH  and  Prirr  liinl  maihdj'ree. 
S,>IAM<EY    .1fF<;.  .>raiutowoe,  Wis. 


SAMPLE 

FREE 


All  about  Heeg  and  Honey 

G.W.YORK&CO. 

ha  Fifth  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  II<LINOIS, 


American  Bee  Journal. 

(Eetablished  IStill. 
Weekly,  *i  a  y<  m  r.  7  Editors. 
1 00  -  page  ^« 
Bee-Book  .,V.J 
,  Free! 


HORSE  BLANKETS 

ARE  THE  STRONGEST. 

lv>iirdrd  liighrM  uri/f  al  Morl.r.  hair. 
Made  iu  2.>0  si  »  led. 

Square  Blankets  for  the  road. 
SureiliRle   BlanketB  fur  Stable. 
All  ebapps,  8i7,Hfl  and  (4ualitie9. 
Tbe  Kpbt  OA  is  tbe 

BAKER  BLANKET. 


Slany  Have  Worn  16  Years. 

TnonsaDde  of  testinionials. 
Sold  by  all  dealers. 


Write  us  for  a/.\  Book. 
WM.  AYRES  &  SONS,  Philadelphia. 


WOP    CALIPORISI  A.W 

SAN  PRANCI8CO,  CAL. 

IKCOKPOHATED  APKII..  1874. 


Capital  Paid  Up  Wl.OOU.OUO 

Reserve  Fund  and  Undivided  ProUtu,  130,000 
Dividends  Paid  to  Stockholders  ...  832,000 

 OFFICERS  

H.  M.  LaRUE  President. 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vice-President. 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIER. . .  .Cashier  and  Manager. 
C.  H.  Mccormick  secretary 

General  Banking.  Deposits  Received.  Gold  and 
Silver.  Bills  of  Exchange  Bought  and  Sold.  Loans 
on  Wheat  and  Country  Produce  a  Specialty. 

January  1.  IS'.H        A.  MONTPELLIER.  Manager 


"INDURINE"  COLD  WATER  PAINTS. 

A  Most  Remarkable  Material  is  the 
OUTSIDE  IINDURIINE. 

It  stands  rain  and  exposure  as  well  as  oil  paint 
and  costs  only  a  fraction  as  much. 

It  is  just  the  thing  for  fences,  outbuildings,  fac- 
tories, etc.,  being  cheap,  durable  and  easily  ap- 
plied by  anyone. 

It  has  no  equal  as  a  light  reflector  for  ligbt- 
shafts  and  court-yards  of  larpe  buildings.  It  Is 
supplied  in  a  thick  paste,  to  bo  diluted  with  cold 
water.    It  is  made  in  white  and  se%'eral  colors. 

I  IM  S  I  D  E    I  N  D  U  R  i  IN  E 
Is  designed  especially  for  factories,  stables,  and 
general  inside  work,  as  a  substitute  for  white- 
wash, kalsomine  or  oil  paint. 

II  iiill  not  nth  or  fralf.  soften  or  darken  with 
age,  and  works  well  over  old  whitewash.  A  dry 
powder  to  be  mixed  with  cold  water. 

Both  Indurines  are  perfectly  tire-proof. 

Send  for  circular  and  prices  to 

WM.  ItllHO,  IVtANUFACTlJIlKK. 
iHllls  Ittilldlnc.      -       -      SHn  Kr»ncisei>,  <;»l. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL.  GRAIN.  FLOUR 

 AND  

4i  General  Commission  Merchants.  »l* 
310  <;ai,ifoknia  sr.,  .s.  f. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchance. 

49* Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 


effects  and  never  blisters.   Sold  everywhere. 


Trade  Mark— Dr.  A.  Owen 


THE 

OWEN 
ELECTRIC 
BELT 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

The  latest  and  only  scleutlfic  and  practical 
Electric  Belt  made,  for  general  use,  producing 
a  genuine  current  of  Electricity,  for  the  cure 
of  disease,  that  can  be  readily  felt  aud  regu- 
lated both  infuiantity  and  |)Ower,  nnd  applied 
to  any  part  of  the  body .  It  can  be  worn  at  any 
time  during  working  hours  or  sleep,  and 

WILL  POSITIVELY  CURE 

RHEIJIATISM 
LiCllIUAGn 

xahik  back 
nfkvois  diseases 

CHRONIC  DISi. 
ANO  FIINCTIO  N  AI, 
DERAKGEMR  > I  s 

WITHOUT  MEDICINE 

ElectrlcitT,  properly  applied,  is  fast  taking 
the  place  of  drugs  for  all  Nervous,  Itheumatlc, 
Kidney  and  I'riii  il  Troubles,  and  will  effect 
cures  In  seaiuiiiiily  hopek'Rs  catcs  where  every 
other  known  moans  has  failed. 

Any  Bliigi,'lsh,  weak  or  diseased  organ  may 
by  this  nouns  lie  roused  to  healthy  activity 
before  it  is  t  )o  1  Ue. 

Leading  mcdicil  men  use  and  recommend  the 
Owen  Belt  In  their  practice. 

OUR  LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

Contains  fullest  inforraitiou  rcgardiiig  the  cure 
of  acute,  clironic  and  nervous  diseiii-es,  prices, 
mid  liow  I )  orikr,  in  English,  Germiui,  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  languages,  will  be  mailed,  upon 
application,  to  any  address  for  6  cents  postage. 

The  Owen  Electric  Belt  snd  Appliance  Co. 

MAIN  orPICE  AND  O.M-V  KACTOr.V, 

The  Owen  Clec.ric  Celt  rid-;.,  201  to  211  Slate  Street 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 
Ihe  Largest  Electric  Belt  Tst-iblishinentin  the  Work) 


Buisitiess  Colle^ge, 

34  I'ost  Street  Kram  Isro. 

FOR  SEVENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  Oolleire  instructs  In  Sliorihaiid.  Tyi>e-Wrilln(r. 
Bookkecplufr.Telecraphy.PeiiTiianHhip.  Drawliifr.  all 
the  English  hr.tt  r-lies.  ,-iiul  everytlilTifr  pert.'ilnliig  to 
business,  for  full  h1.\  months.  We  have  Hi  le.iehera 
and  sivi' lMfllvldu:il  iiislriietloii  to  all  our  pupils 

A  Department  of  Electrical  Engineeriog 

Has  been  rslabllHlii'd  iiiidfi-  a  ilmrnufc'li ly  quallQed 
instructor.  The  course  is  thoi'oiitrlilv  practical. 
Send  fur  Circular.  C.  ^.  H  AI.KY.  Sc<-. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mecbaoical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
V  -2  3  /VlrtRKET  STREET, 
.San  FnANriS(  i>.  Cai^. 
Open  All  Tear.  :  A.  VAN  BER  HAILLEN,  Pre«'t. 

Assaying  of  Ores.  $25;  Bullion  and  rhloriualion 
Assay,  ja.'i:  Blowpipe  Assay,  $111.  Kull  course  of 
assaying,  $.Vi.  Kslablished  mi.  Send  for  Circular. 

HFAFNF^^         WILSON  kar  drum 

I'l—OJt    advertisement  last  issue. 


CO  BUY  A« 


STAY  ON" 


BURLINGTON 


STABLE  BLANKET, 

No  Come  Off  to  Them! 


Your  horse  ie  nlways  clean^  it  keeps  the 
huir  Hiuooth  and  Kif^ssy.  No  K\ircinKle 
reaaired.  No  tight  girth.  No  Hore  backs. 


Your  Harness  Dealer  Keeps  Them. 

If  Dot  ,  write  ud  for  Free  Catalogue  and  [Ticea.  The  "Stat  On"  Burlinj^uin 

 'p'rogr^pat^-fta.  BURLINGTON  BLANKET  CO.  Burlington,  Wis.  | 


F^R/VINCIS   SmiTH    &  CO., 


-MANCT-ACTHKEKS  (IF- 


F='OR    TOVA/fN    \A/ftTER  WORK.S. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Hpe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130  BEALB  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  or  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipe* 
with  Asphaltum 


Oandy  No.  31  Stee 
Dandy  Steel  F»Io\a/ 


.  F*rloe, 


F"low  Doubletree 
»lng;letree    

Buy  before  they  are  all  gone. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  16  and  18  Drumm  5t.,  San  Francisco. 


*I.OO  Each 
.  J  9  Eac-h 
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Value  of  Carcass  of  a  Dead 
Horse. 


The  horse  carcass  is  of  more  present 
value  for  its  chemical  products  than  the 
living  animal.  The  carcass  is  first  re- 
lieved of  its  hair  by  a  shavmg  process. 
The  tail  and  mane  are  especially  valu- 
able; from  these  is  made  haircloth. 
The  short  hair  taken  from  the  hide  is 
used  for  stuffing  cushions  and  horse 
collars. 

The  hide  is  valuable;  the  leather 
known  as  cordovan  is  made  from  the 
skin  over  the  rump  and  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  high-class  hunting  and 
wading  boots,  as  it  can  be  made  im- 
pervious to  water.  The  other  leather 
is  soft  and  is  used  mostly  for  slippers 
and  heavy  driving  gloves.  The  hoofs 
are  boiled  to  extract  the  oil;  the  horny 
substance  is  shipped  to  the  manufac- 
tories of  combs  and  what  are  known  as 
Mikado  goods. 

The  carcass  is  cooked  by  steam  at  a 
pressure  of  three  atmospheres.  This 
separates  the  flesh  from  the  bones. 
The  leg  bones  are  very  hard  and  white, 
and  are  used  for  handles  of  pocket  and 
table  cutlery.  The  ribs  and  head  are 
burned  to  make  bone-black  after  they 
have  been  treated  for  the  glue  that  is 
in  them.  In  the  calcining  of  these 
bones  the  vapors  arising  are  condensed 
and  form  the  chief  source  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  which  constitutes  the  base 
of  nearly  all  ammoniacal  salts.  There 
is  an  animnl  oil  yielded  in  the  cooking 
process  which  is  a  deadly  poison  and 
enters  into  the  composition  of  many  in- 
secticides and  vermifuges. 

The  bonps  to  make  glue  are  dissolved 
in  muriatic  acid,  dissolved  in  boiling 
water,  cast  into  squares  and  dried  on 
nets.  The  ii'iosphate  of  lime,  acted 
upon  bv  sulphuric  acid  and  calcined 
with  carbon,  produces  phosphorus  for 
lucifer  matches.  The  remaining  flesh 
is  distilled  to  obtain  carbonate  of  am- 
monia. The  resulting  mass  is  pounded 
up  with  potash  and  then  mixed  with  old 
nails  and  iron  of  every  description. 
The  whole  is  calcined  and  yields  yellow 
crystals  of  prussiate  of  potash,  with 
which  tissues  are  dyed  a  Prussian  blue 
and  iron  transformed  into  steel.  It 
also  forms  cyanide  of  potassium  and 
prussic  acid. 


California  Thunder  Storms. 


Thunder  storms  are  not  uncommon 
in  the  higher  parts  of  the  California 
mountains  and  can  frequently  be  seen 
there,  though  hardly  heard,  during 
the  summer  months,  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  valleys  to  the  westward  of  the 
Sierra.  In  the  higher  portions  of  the 
Coast  ranges,  too,  a  few  thunder 
storms  may  occur  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  But  in  the  greater  portion  of 
the  valleys,  including  the  mainly-set- 
tled portion  of  the  State,  in  the  in- 
terior as  well  as  in  the  coast  region, 
thunder  storms  are  so  rare,  and  when 
they  occur  usually  so  mild,  that  not 
only  do  they  not  enter  into  any  one's 
calculations — <'.  r/.,  in  the  total  absence 
of  lightning  rods  —  but  several  years 
may  elapse  before  one  occurs  in  a  given 
locality.  As  an  impartial  witness,  I 
may  mention  a  setter,  a  member  of 
my  household,  who  was  well  advanced 
in  his  fourth  year  before  he  witnessed 
a  thunder  storm,  and  at  the  first  some- 
what sharp  clap  of  thunder  rushed  out 
in  great  excitement  to  retrieve  the 
game,  as  usual.  A  succeeding  flash 
and  rolling  thunder  made  him  rush 
around  wildly  in  search  of  the  sup- 
posed sportsman,  barking  furiously. 
But  the  next  flash  and  roll  was  too 
much  for  him;  he  rolled  over  backward 
trying  to  see  the  source  of  the  uproar 
above,  and  failing  to  make  it  out,  put 
his  tail  between  his  legs,  and  howling, 
hurriedly  retired  to  his  kennel,  whence 
he  could  not  be  coaxed  until  the  storm 
was  over.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
children  not  unfrequently  find  them- 
selves in  the  same  predicament  as  my 
dog,  although  the  light  and  distant 
thunder  very  commonly  passes  for  the 
sound  of  blasts  or  some  other  kind  of 
explosion,  being  rarely  repeated  more 
than  a  few  times.  Even  the  cloud- 
bursts that  occasionally  bring  down 
sudden  floods  in  the  dry  beds  of  moun- 


tain streams  are  frequently  unheard 
by  those  whose  lives  are  endangered 
by  the  rush  of  waters. — E.  W.  Hilgard 
in  Farm  and  Home. 


Experts  in  weather  science  have 
long  wanted  to  obtain  indications  of 
the  temperature  and  pressure  at  an 
elevation  of  several  miles.  Professor 
Willis  L.  Moore,  the  new  Chief  of  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau,  has 
invented  a  machine  for  this  purpose, 
which  will  be  a  combination  of  kite  and 
balloon,  and  make  automatic  records 
at  an  elevation  of  three  miles,  and  tele- 
graph them  down  to  the  earth,  so  that 
immediate  use  can  be  made  of  the  fig- 
ures for  forecasting.  Of  course,  the 
machine  will  be  anchored,  so  that  it 
cannot  float  away. 


Beecham's  pills  are  for  bilious- 
ness, bilious  headache,  dyspep- 
sia, heartburn,  torpid  liver,  diz- 
ziness, sick  headache,  bad  taste 
in  the  mouth,  coated  tongue, 
loss  of  appetite,  sallow  skin.etc, 
when  caused  by  constipation; 
and  constipation  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  all  of  them. 

Go  by  the  book.  Pilis  lo*  and 
2i^f;  a  box.  Book  free  at  your 
druggist's  or  write  B.  F.  Allen  Co., 
365  Canal  Street,  New  York. 

Annual  Bales  more  than  6,000.000  boxes. 


VEHICLES 

ALL  KINDS. 


SAVED. 


HARNESS 

ALL  KINDS. 


No.  600.    Price  65. 

Top  Kus^ies   *75  to  SilaS 

Koad  Wagons   45  to  60 

Two  .Seat  Wagons     45  to  110 

Phaetons   I  00  to  150 

Surries  and  Carriages   135  to  300 

Harness   8  to  35 

WE    SHIP  EVERYWHERE. 

Send  2c  stamp  for  Ciituloguo  or  call. 

CALIFORNIA  WAGON  AND  CARRIAGE  CO. 

•MWi  FKE1VI<^^'T  ST..  SAN  FR.VNCISIO. 


Whitewashing  clone  for  TH KKK-QrAKTKRS 
OF  A  CKXT  per  S<niare  Yard. 

LOOK  AT  THIS  ! 

40O  ,v:ircis  of  wliite- 
wji.sliing  or  '.400  trees 
may  be  sprayed  in  one 
hour  by  Wainwrlght's 
Whitewashing  Ma- 
(•liiiie  &  Tree  Sj>rayer. 
Machines  at  prices  from 
to  $.iO.  Wliitewashing 
or  Tree  Spraying-  Nozzles 
sent  by  mail  at  $1.00 each, 
with  this  machine,  rods 
and  nozzles,  buildings  2;') 
feet  hiffh  can  be  white- 
washed or  trees  sprayed 
without  stagfinpr  or  lad- 
ders. All  the  larg-e  build- 
ings at  the  Midwinter 
Fair  were  whitewashed 
with  lime  and  had  the 
appearance  of  fine  paint 
work.  We  also  supply  a 
full  line  of  the  Best  and 
Cheapest  Telephones, 
Transmitters.  Wire.  etc.. 
for  commtmlcation  be- 
m  tween  office,  warehouse, 
dwellinff.  etc.  Send  for 
Oatalogue.  WM.  AVAINWKIOIII T,  151(5  .Vlarltet 
street,  near  Hayes. 

Baker  &  Hamilton. 


•O00O0C5OO0O00O000O0 


Write  for  Catalogue  <if  lSeni<'ia  A'ebieleH. 
Write  for  No.  31  catalog  of  PLOWS.  HARROWS, 
SEEDERS,  CULTIVATORS,  Etc. 


SAN  FRANCtSCO. 

LOS  ANGELES. 


SACRAMENTO. 
NEW  YORK. 


TT^^M  1 — <  rv  I ^ .  1,11(1  pju-kiim,  iiml  rccoive 
IW'DUS  '  tliisinincniliciMil  Sciliil  RolliMl 

IwJMK  Oolil  Iniit;itii>ri  l»i:ihiiiml  Tin  forliicly 


S  iTKhes  Um;i. 


•  ficnl,  OmI\  on*'  hciif  In  any  one  jxt 
I  son.  Wntn  F.  T.  Smiley  «fc  Co., 
Dept.  B,  21  Univernity  I'hice,  .Sow  ^'orlfc 


Such  ills  as 

SORENESS 
STIFFNESS, 


5  : 


and  the  like, 


ST. JACOBS  OIL: 

WIPES  OUT  ( 

Promptly  and  Effectually.  | 

0OCX3OOOOOO0000OOO0( 


The  McMahan  Farm, 

Comprising  some  41()0  acres,  located  on  the  banks  of  Putah  Creel«,  Solano  and;Yolo  Counties, 
has  l)een  placed  in  our  Iiands  for  sale. 

This  magnificent  property  is  now  selling  at 

^6T.50    PER    /\CRE:  ! 

In  sizes  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  different  purchasers,  from  ten  acres  up,  easy  terms. 

If  you  wish  to  locate  on  the  choicest  land  in  all  California,  we  will  be  pleased  to  mail  you  detailed 
information  on  application,  with  maps,  etc.,  something  of  interest  either  to  yourself  or  friends  in  Cali- 
fornia or  in  the  East,  who  may  be  seeking  reliable  information  of  lands  in  our  State. 


MONEY   TO    LOAN   ON    FARM  PROPERTY. 


BOVEE,  TOY  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

No.  19  Montg^omery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


A  Dead 
(bick^D 


i 
I 

i 


g  a  much  larger  price  In  market  if  it  has  been  properly  ^ 
fed.  Ji'i/ii;  poultry,  rightly  dressed  is  inconstant  demand 
me.s.   The  Armours  have  packed  15  tons  of  poultry  a  ^ 
day,  and  tliey  pay  several  cents  per  pound  above  the  market  price  M 
for  Al  stock.   It  is  just  as  easy  and  costs  no  more  to  rai.se  fine  ^ 
poultry  than  it  does  to  raise  scrubs.   .Success  and  large  profits  are  bound  to  come  to  ^ 

i-to-date  methods  of  feeding  and  man-  ^ 


those  raisers  who  know  and  apply  the  best  up-i 

agement^ — .such  as  Farm-Poultry  teache.s.  Thoroughly  practical  and  progressive, 
edited  by  men  who  are  engaged  in  raising  poultry  and  eggs  for  market,  and  whose 
knowledge  has  come  from  actual  experience  and  thoughtful  study — 

Farm=PouItry 

Semi-Monthly.  ^ 

l|j  is  the  very  best  poultry  paper  in  the  world.  From  It  anyone  can  learn  how  to  make  |f 
money,  with  a  few  hens  or  many — whether  on  the  farm  or  in  village  or  city  suburb.  |l 
Ig  Everything  that  the  novice  needs  to  kno%v  may  be  learned  by  studying  its  pages  :  and  |f 
Ig  problems  that  puzzle  the  most  experienced  breeders,  are  explained  in  its  columns.  |l 
fc!  It  shows  how  to  get  the  most  desirable  and  profitable  breeds  and  cro.sses;  how  to  if 


get  the  most  desirable  and  pr 
^  raise,  feed  and  care  for  iill  kinds  of  fowls,  under  all  conditions, 
'and  most  certain  methods  of- 


It  teaches  the  best  ^ 

^     Preventing  and  curing  all  poultry  diseases — Bringing  pullets  to  early  lay-  ^ 
^     lug  maturity— making  hens  lay  when  prices  are  highest — Building  the  best 
^     houses  and  yards — Keeping  poultry  free  from  vermin — Hatching  strong  ^ 
£     chickens   In  Incubators — Caponlzlng  and  dressing  poultry  for  market.  % 

S  K 

%  "What  a  live  paper  Farm  Poultry  is." — Farm  Journal.  w 

sK       No  poultry  rai.ser  can  afford  to  be  without  Farm-Poultry.   Price  $1.00  a  year,  pt 
50c.  for  U  months.   .Send  2  cents  for  sample  copy. 

I.  S.  JOHNSON  4,  CO.,  40  Custom  House  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS  ^ 


IRRIGATION. 


W.W.  mONT/XGUE  &  CO. 

  ARE    MANUFACTURERS  OF   

RIV/EXED    IRON    AND  SXEEL 

Water  Pipe 

I'or  Irrigation.  Hydraulic  Mining,  ItllllH  and  Power  Plants. 

IRON,  CUT,  I'UNCHED  AND  FORMED,  AND  TOOLS  SUPPLIED  FOR  MAKING  PIPE  ON  THE 

GROUND  WHERE  REQUIRED. 

309  to  317  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


SF»ORTS/V\EIN    MXTEINXIOrS  1 

<aet  Vour  iiUiiK  Hi  lleadqiiartrrH  ! 

Send  for  illustrated  Catalogut;  of  all  kiucls  of 

I  GUNS  AND  HUNTERS'  EQUIPMENTS. 

C'atalogucs  will  tell  you  all  about  it. 

GEO.  W.  SHREYE,  739  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

Little  Boy  Blue. 


The  little  toy  dog  is  covered  with  dust, 

But  slurdv  and  stanch  he  stands; 
And  the  little  toy  soldier  is  red  with  rust, 

And  his  musket  molds  in  his  hand  ; 
Time  was  when  the  little  toy  dog  was  new. 

And  the  soldier  was  passing  fair  : 
And  that  was  the  time  our  Little  Boy  Blue 

Kissed  them  and  put  them  there. 

"  Now,  don't  you  go  till  I  come,"  he  said, 

"  And  don't  you  make  any  noise  ! " 
So,  toddling  oft  to  his  trundle-bed, 

He  dreamt  of  the  pretty  toys. 
And,  as  he  was  dreaming,  an  angel  song 

Awakened  our  Little  Boy  Blue— 
Oh  !  the  years  are  many,  the  years  are  long, 

But  the"  little  toy  friends  are  true  ! 

Ave,  faithful  to  Little  Boy  Blue  they  stand, 

Each  in  the  same  old  place- 
Awaiting  the  touch  of  a  little  hand. 

The  smile  of  a  little  face. 
And  they  wonder,  as  waiting  the  long  years 
through 

In  the  dust  of  that  little  chair. 
What  has  become  of  our  Little  Boy  Blue, 

Since  he  kissed  them  and  put  them  there. 

—Eugene  Field. 


Our  Cottage. 


Our  cottage  has  but  tenants  four— my  wife, 
my  son  and  I, 

And  a  half  human  shepherd  dog,  that  money 
could  not  buy : 

The  furniture  is  old  and  quaint,  and  in  a  rus- 
tic loom 

Were  blent  the  rays  of  many  hues  that  carpet 
every  room. 

But  humble  though  the  dwelling  be,  there's 

peace  and  love  within, 
And  in  the  blessed  air  without  no  taint  of 

citv  din. 

Let  vulgar  ostentation  play  in  gilded  halls  its 
part, 

Our  home  a  palace  is  for  me— a  palace  of  the 
heart. 

Although  I  am  inured  to  work  and  tanned  a 

russet  brown, 
I  would  not  cringe  to  any  king  that  ever  wore 

a  crown ; 

And  as  1  fill   these  freeman's  lungs  with 

wholesome  mountain  air, 
1  envy  not  the  .sons  of  pomp  their  fashionable 

glare. 

"Tis  said  " fine  feathers  make  fine  birds;"  if 

so,  not  such  are  we ; 
Our  plumage,  though  not  rough  or  course,  is 

plain  as  plain  can  be ; 
No  French  modistes  their  calling  ply  among 

our  rugged  hills. 
No  tailors  tithe  our  modest  means  with  purse- 

deploting  bills. 

We  care  not  for  the  price  of  stocks,  nor  if  they 
fall  or  rise. 

And  white-lipped  Panic  comes  not  near  our 

rustic  paradise. 
We  have  enough  for  all  our  needs,  because  our 

needs  are  few. 
And  pitying  all  who  false  lives  lead,  we  try 

to  lead  the  true. 

— W.  R.  Barber. 


Old  Smith's  Romance. 

When  it  was  whispered  at  the  mess 
of  the  Hopshire  that  "old  Smith,"  as 
he  was  familiarly  called,  had  been 
actually  detected  in  a  clandestine  ac- 
quaintance with  a  certain  pretty  mil- 
liner girl  in  the  town  of  Filstone, 
where  the  regiment  was  quartered, 
the  announcement  was  received  partly 
with  amusement  and  partly  with  in- 
credulity. 

Smith  was  a  quiet,  retiring  man, 
perfectly  harmless,  very  good  natured, 
the  guide,  philosopher  and  friend  of 
youngsters,  on  account  of  his  awk- 
wardness and  mysterious  habits,  and 
was  universally  respected,  as  he  had 
shown  conspicuous  gallantry  among 
the  zarabas  of  the  Soudan.  As  he  was 
a  poor  man,  and  remained  in  the  regi- 
ment partly  out  of  sheer  affection  for 
the  service,  and  partly  because  he  was 
at  an  age  when  it  was  difficult  to  em- 
bark upon  a  new  course  of  life,  he 
mixed  but  little  in  the  gaieties  and 
hospitality  for  which  the  Hopshire  was 
famous,  spent  his  time  principally 
among  his  books,  and,  it  was  generally 
believed,  in  adding  to  his  professional 
income  by  contributing  to  periodical 
literature. 

The  object  of  old  Smith's  attentions, 
it  was  reported,  was  Grade  Clough — a 
pretty,  modest,  well-behaved  girl,  who 
occupied  a  position  in  the  millinery 
establishment  of  Ruche  &  Bustle,  and 
after  whom  half  the  subs  in  the  bat- 
talion were  raving,  although  not  a 
word  had  ever  been  breathed  that  she 
had  in  the  smallest  degree  overstepped 


the  bounds  of  propriety,  or  had  upon 
any  occasion  behaved  herself  other- 
wise than  modestly  and  becomingly. 
Of  these  smitten  youngsters  none  was 
more  ardent  in  his  professions  of  ad- 
miration, and  none  could  congratulate 
himself  upon  having  made  a  nearer  ap- 
proach to  conquest  than  the  harum- 
scarum,  devil-may-care  Honorable  Bob 
Topsham,  eldest  son  of  Lord  Cray, 
upon  whose  authority  the  news  of  old 
Smith's  attachment  had  been  spread 
about. 

At  first  the  notion  that  old  Smith 
could  have  succeeded  in  cutting  out 
the  handsome,  titled  young  sub  was 
scouted  as  ridiculous,  for  Smith  was 
not  exactly  of  the  age  and  appearance 
to  win  the  love  of  a  girl  at  whose  feet 
a  score  of  eligible  bachelors  of  good 
position  and  qualifications  were  ready 
to  throw  themselves.  It  was  very  well 
known,  too,  that  he  was  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  support  a  wife,  and  his  charac- 
ter stood  too  high  for  any  one  to  dare 
to  breathe  a  hint  that  his  intentions 
toward  such  a  girl  would  be  anything 
but  honorable. 

But  Bob  Topsham  invited  his  brother 
subs  to  see_  for  themselves,  and  ar- 
ranged that  after  mess  one  evening 
they  should  accompany  him  into  the 
town,  conceal  themselves  and  keep 
watch  on  the  premises  of  Ruche  & 
Bustle  at  the  hour  when  the  young 
ladies  of  that  famous  emporium  were 
liberated  from  their  day's  servitude. 
This  they  did,  and  they  were  rewarded 
by  seeing  old  Smith  walking  up  and 
down  the  street  in  true  cavalier  ser- 
vente  style,  to  be  presently  joined  by 
Gracie,  who  greeted  him  with  cor- 
diality, and  putting  her  arm  in  his, 
went  off  with  him  in  the  direction  of 
the  pleasant  fields  by  which  Filstone  is 
surrounded. 

The  young  gentlemen,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Bob  Topsham,  regarded  the 
affair  as  an  excellent  joke,  and  re- 
solved that  old  Smith  should  hear  of  its 
discovery  in  divers  pleasant  ways:  but 
Bob  Topsham  took  it  very  seriously, 
for  he  was  head  over  heels  in  love  with 
the  girl,  and  up  to  a  recent  date  had 
good  reason  to  believe  that  his  affec- 
tion was  reciprocated,  and  that  he  had 
undivided  possession  of  her  heart.  . 

Of  course,  everyone  knew  that  be- 
tween Bob  Topsham  and  Gracie  Clough 
a  very  intimate  understanding  existed, 
but  the  young  gentleman  had  already 
fallen  in  love  half  a  dozen  times,  and 
the  idea  was  never  entertained  for  a 
moment  that  the  prospective  Lord 
Cray,  the  heir  of  one  of  the  proudest 
noblemen  in  the  country,  seriously 
meditated  matrimonial  union  with  a 
provincial  shop  girl,  so  that  he  was 
made  the  subject  of  innumerable  witti- 
cisms anent  the  new  rival  who  had  sud- 
denly appeared  on  the  field.  The 
result  was  that  a  coolness  sprang  up 
between  him  and  old  Smith,  though 
they  had  hitherto  been  on  the  best 
terms  with  each  other,  and  it  became 
very  evident  to  the  onlookers,  who 
hailed  with  delight  anything  which 
promised  to  vary  the  monotony  of  bar- 
rack life,  that  the  affair  would  soon  as- 
sume a  serious  aspect. 

The  climax  came  in  due  course.  Bob 
Topsham  had  seen  Gracie,  and  the  fol- 
lowing conversation  had  ensued  be- 
tween them: 

"  I  say,  Gracie,'"  said  the  Honorable 
Bob,  "  I  wish  you'd  put  me  out  of  my 
misery  and  tell  me  plainly  and  honestly 
how  matters  stand  between  us.  You've 
said  scores  of  times  that  you  care  more 
for  me  than  for  any  other  fellow.  I've 
sworn  to  you  that  I  could  never  love 
another  girl,  and  yet  I've  found  out 
that  not  only  are  you  in  the  habit  of 
meeting  old  Smith  of  ours,  but  that  you 
treat  him  just  like  a  favored  lover  ;  in 
fact,  you  do  with  him  what  you've 
never  done  with  me,  you  go  out  on 
walks  with  him,  and  I  can't  help  think- 
ing that  you're  playing  a  double  game. " 

The  girl  seemed  very  much  dejected 
at  these  accusations,  and  at  length 
hesitatingly  replied:  "Well,  Bob,  I 
am  sorry  you  have  such  a  poor  opinion 
of  me.  I've  told  you  that  I  love  you, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  I  should  say 
such  a  thing  and  at  the  same  time  be 
carrying  on,  as  you  term  it,  with  an- 
other man.  But  I  think  that  our  at- 
I  tacbment  is  altogether  an  unfortunate 


affair.  I  know  I've  done  wrong  in  en- 
couraging you,  but  I  have  not  been 
able  to  help  it,  because  I  have  not  been 
able  to  help  loving  you.  Don't  you 
think  that  we  had  better  not  meet  any 
more,  and  try  to  forget  all  that  has 
passed  between  us  ?  " 

The  young  officer  started  in  amaze- 
ment, and  exclaimed:  "Why.  Gracie, 
you  don't  mean  to  say  that  you're 
goinar  to  throw  me  over  like  this  '? " 

"No,  Bob,  I  don't  want  to  do  any- 
thing of  the  sort,"  replied  the  girl ; 
"  but  T  am  anxious  to  act  for  your 
good — for  the  good  of  both  of  us — 
really,  truly  and  honestly  I  do.  Please 
don't  accuse  me  of  any  other  motive. 
Just  think  over  our  position.  On  the 
one  side  there  is  you — heir  to  a  great 
name,  your  father  a  proud,  rich  man. 
On  the  other  side  here  am  I — a  milli- 
ner's shop  girl.  What  would  your 
father  say,  what  would  the  world  say, 
if  you  were  to  make  me  your  wife  '?  " 

' '  What  do  I  care  about  what  the 
governor  or  the  world  would  say  !  "  ex- 
claimed her  lover.  "  I  am  of  age.  My 
father  has  no  influence  over  me  except 
to  cut  me  out  of  his  will.  You're  a 
lady,  Gracie,  1  know  that,  although 
you  are  in  a  shop,  and  there's  no  shame 
in  that.  By  Jove  !  you've  only  to  turn 
up  the  directory  to  see  how  the  swells 
are  going  in  for  commerce,  and  even 
for  trade.  For  God's  sake,  then, 
Gracie,  don't  send  me  away  !  Until  I 
knew  you  I  wasn't  up  to  much  good, 
although  I  don't  mean  that  I  was  a 
blackguard.  But  since  I've  known 
you  I've  changed,  and  I  would  make 
you  just  as  good  a  husband  as  many  of 
those  fellows  who  come  with  written 
characters  in  their  pockets." 

"Yes,  Bob,  I  believe  all  that,"  an- 
swered the  girl.  "But  I  shouldn't  be 
happy,  even  as  your  wife,  if  I  was 
scorned  by  your  people  and  pointed  out 
as  a  cunning  schemer  who  had  put  you 
in  a  position  out  of  which  you  could  not 
get  yourself,  and  saw  you  left  alone  by 
all  your  relatives  and  friends  because 
you  had  married  a  girl  out  of  a  bonnet- 
shop." 

"We'd  keep  out  of  their  way, 
Gracie,"  said  the  young  man.  "Go 
and  live  quietly  somewhere." 

"  But  you  can't  get  out  of  the  way  of 
your  brother  officers,"  said  the  girl. 

"  Never  mind  about  them,"  said  Bob. 
"  But  to  return  to  Smith.  What  about 
him  '?  When  I  know  that  you  meet  him 
and  go  walks  with  him,  what  am  I  to 
infer  ?  " 

Gracie  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and 
then,  looking  him  full  in  the  face,  said: 
"Bob,  if  I  tell  you  that  you  are  the 
only  man  I  love  in  the  world,  you  should 
be  satisfied.  But  I  implore  you  to 
think  over  what  I  have  said.  Tom — I 
mean  Mr.  Smith — is  an  old  and  dear 
friend  of  mine,  and — " 

"  There,"  interposed  the  young  man, 
"you've  called  him  by  his  Christian 
name.  Good  heavens,  Gracie  !  what 
does  it  all  mean  ?  " 

The  girl  did  not  answer,  and  the 
Honorable  Bob,  after  a  few  more  en- 
treaties and  expostulations,  took  him- 
self off  in  a  rage,  vowing  that  he  would 
have  it  out  with  his  brother  oflBcer  be- 
fore he  was  many  hours  older. 

On  his  way  to  the  barracks  he  met 
Smith,  and,  to  his  surprise,  the  latter 
opened  fire  at  once  by  saying:  "I  say, 
Topsham.  I  wish  you'd  give  me  ten 
minutes'  talk  in  my  quarters." 

"  I've  come  on  purpose  to  ask  the 
same  thing  of  you,"  replied  Bob,  ear- 
nestly. "But  you  had  better  come 
into  mine,  as  there's  less  chance  of  be- 
ing overheard." 

So  they  turned  into  Bob's  quarters, 
and  each  being  supplied  with  a  cigar, 
Smith  began: 

"One  thing,  Topsham,  before  I  say 
a  word,  I  must  ask  you  to  keep  your 
temper." 

"Well,  Smith,"  replied  Bob,  "it 
will,  I  am  afraid,  under  the  circum- 
stances, be  hard,  but  I'll  do  my  level 
best.    Now,  then  to  the  point." 

"No.    You  must  promise." 

"All  right,  then,  I  promise." 

"  I'm  an  older  man  than  you  are,  and 
I'm  entitled  to  give  you  advice.'' 

"  Depends  upon  the  subject." 

"Well,  you're  in  love  with  Gracie 
Clousrh,  aren't  you  ?" 

"Yes,  I  am.    But  what  of  that? 


What  has  it  to  do  with  you  ?  Who 
told  you  ?  " 

"I  found  it  out  by  accident,  only  a 
day  or  two  ago.  Now,  do  you  think 
that  you  are  doing  your  duty,  both  to 
her  and  to  yourself,  by  persisting  in 
an  attachment  of  which  nothing  can 
come  ?  " 

I  "I  must  answer  with  another  ques- 
tion," replied  Bob.  "Is  it  your  busi- 
ness, or  any  other  fellow's,  to  teach  me 
my  duty  in  a  case  like  this  "?  " 

"Yes,  it  is  my  duty  to  prevent  un- 
happiness  and  misery  if  I  can,  and 
1  that's  why  I've  asked  you  to  give  me  a 
1  ten  minutes'  talk.    Gracie  Clough  is  a 
milliner  girl.    You're  a  nobleman's  eld- 
est son. " 

I  "  The  very  words  Gracie  used  to  me, 
by  Jove  I  "  said  Bob  to  himself,  feeling 
an  impulse  to  lose  his  temper  and  say 
something  nasty,  but  remembering  his 
promise  in  time,  and  merely  remarked: 

"  Well,  what  of  that  ?  "  ' 

"  I  know  your  father,  Lord  Cray, 
well,"  continued  Smith. 

"The  devil  you  do  !  That  s  more 
than  I  can  say,"  replied  the  young  man. 

"And,''  Smith  went  on,  "he's  not 
the  sort  of  a  man  to  regard  such  a 
union — and  you  are  aiming  at  nothing 
but  a  union— with  favor." 

"No;  he'd  cut  up  infernally  rough 
about  it,  and  that's  why  I  want  it  kept 
dark,"  said  Bob  Topsham.  "  But  look 
here.  Smith.  The  fact  is,  your'e  gone 
on  the  girl  yourself,  and  you  think 
you'll  get  rid  of  nie  as  a  rival  by  lec- 
turing me  upon  what  I  ought  and 
oughtn't  to  do.  Why  don't  you  say  so 
at  once,  without  so  much  beating  about 
the  bush  ?  " 

"What  makes  you  think  that  I'm 
gone  on  her  ? ''  asked  Smith. 
I  "Why,  I've  seen  you  meet  her  at 
night  and  go  out  for  a  walk  with  her, 
and  so  have  the  other  fellows,"  replied 
Bob. 

Smith  started;  this  was  evidently 
news  to  him.  Boh  Topsham  observed 
the  effect  of  his  speech,  and  chuckled 
inwardly.  Then  he  said: 
1  "  Gracie  told  me  that  she  loves  me.  " 
"I'm  sorry  to  hear  it,"  replied 
Smith. 

"Of  course  you  are,"  "said  Bob. 
"Just  as  sorry  as  1  am  to  know  that 
she  meets  you  and  walks  out  with  you. 
It  would  make  many  a  fellow  think 
that  she's  no  better  than  she  ought  to 
be,  but  I  can't." 

"No,  no,"  said  Smith,  with  energy. 
"Don't  think  that;  she's  the  best  of 
girls." 

There  was  a  pause.    Smith  broke  it. 

"  Are  you  going  to  follow  my  advice, 
Topsham  ? " 

"  No.  certainly  not.  I  love  the  girl. 
She  loves  me.  If  I  can't  marry  her,  I 
shall  do  no  good.  It's  the  knowing  and 
loving  her  that  has  kept  me  straight." 

So  old  Smith  took  his  departure. 

Of  course,  it  was  very  soon  all  over 
the  barracks  that  the  rivals  had  been 
closeted  together,  and  general  interest 
in  the  affair  was  intensified.  This 
reached  a  climax  when,  upon  the  even- 
I  ning  after  the  interview  above  re- 
corded. Bob  Topsham  rushed  into  the 
messroom,  his  face  flushed,  his  eyes 
sparkling  with  anger,  and  roared  out: 
"  Where's  Smith  '!    Where  is  he  '?  By 

 ,  I'll  call  him  out!    Any  of  you 

fellows  seen  him  ?  " 

"Old  Smith?  "  drawled  a  languid 
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(junior.  "He  applied  for  a  week's 
leave  this  afternoon,  and  went  off  by 
the  five  train  to  town." 

"Has  he,  though  ?  The  double-faced 
cad  !  ■' 

Every  one  looked  up  at  this  unusual 
ebullition  of  wrath,  and  there  was  a 
chorus  of  "  Why  ?  " 

"  Because  he's  gone  off  with  Gracie 
Clough  !  But  I'll  be  even  with  him  or 
my  name's  not  Bob  Topsham  !  " 

***** 

Up  the  steps  of  Lord  Cray's  resi- 
dence, in  Bryanston  Square,  Smith 
went,  a  day  or  two  after  the  events 
above  recorded.  The  words  "  Hop- 
shire  Regiment  !  "  on  his  card  procured 
him  instant  admission  to  the  presence 
of  a  nobleman,  who  was  not  visible  to 
one  person  out  of  half  a  dozen  who 
called,  and  he  found  himself  with  a  tall, 
dark  man,  who  was  suitably  enshrined 
in  a  lofty,  dark  study. 

"Ha,  Mr.  Smith,"  said  Lord  Cray, 
rising.  "Delighted  to  see  you,  sir; 
and  yet— and  yet — I'm  always  in  rather 
a  tremble  when  any  one  from  the  regi- 
ment calls,  on  account  of  that  scape- 
grace of  a  son  of  mine." 

"  It  is  with  reference  to  him  that  I 
have  come,  "  said  Smith. 

"  Then  before  you  begin,  please  tell 
me  if  I  am  to  prepare  myself  for  bad 
news  ?  "  said  Loi'd  Cray. 

"Well,  my  lord,  it  needn't  be  bad," 
replied  Smith.  "That  is  to  say,  it  de- 
pends upon  the  way  you  look  at  it." 

"H'm!  Depends  upon  me,  does  it? 
What  is  it  ?  "  asked  his  lordship. 

"  He's  in  love  with  a  girl,"  said  old 
Smith. 

"That's  a  regular  epidemic  with 
him,  Mr.  Smith,"  said  Lord  Cray. 
"But  if  she's  a  lady  and  all  right  I 
don't  care.  Nothing  will  steady  him 
until  he  marries,  and  if,  as  I  said,  she's 
— ahem — of  a  suitable  position — of 
course,  Mr.  Smith,  we  must  be  a  little 
exclusive— why,  it's  the  very  best 
thing  he  can  do." 


Popular  Science. 


The  highest  point  ever  attained  by 
man  was  that  reached  by  Cox  and 
Glaisher,  in  1862,  thirty-seven  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea. 

The  flowers  of  many  trees,  like  the 
oak,  elm  and  hickory,  are  so  inconspicu- 
ous that  they  are  popularly  supposed 
to  be  altogether  lacking. 

A  census  of  centenarians  recently 
taken  in  France  gives  213  persons  of 
one  hundred  years  or  over,  147  of  them 
women  and  sixty-six  men.  The  oldest 
was  a  woman  who  had  just  died  at  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  in  a  village  of  the 
department  of  Haute  Garonne.  Nearly 
all  the  contenarians  belonged  to  the 
lower  ranks  in  life. 

To  the  average  eye  not  more  than 
five  thousand  stars  are  visible;  some 
persons  having  extraordinarily  strong 
eyes  can  see  about  eight  thousand 
stars.  Through  the  Lick  telescope 
and  other  powerful  instruments  about 
fifty  million  stars  are  visible.  There 
are  believed  to  be  stars  in  existence 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  telescope  yet 
constructed. 

Mr.  Wilckens  of  Vienna  has  found 
that  two  pure-blooded  English  horses 
transmitted  the  color  of  their  coat  to 
progeniture  in  586  cases  out  of  one 
thousand.  When  the  parents  are  of 
different  colors,  the  offspring  are  al- 
most always  of  the  color  of  the  mother. 
With  Arabian  horses  the  facts  are  more 
striking  still.  The  white  color  of  the 
coat  of  the  mare  was  found  to  be  clear- 
ly transmitted  in  729  cases  out  of  one 
thousand.  In  other  cases  there  was  a 
more  or  less  marked  mixture. 

A  star,  says  Sir  Robert  S.  Bell,  is  a 
mass  of  matter  heated  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  its  effulgence  is  perceived  far 
and  wide.  But  this  heated  condition  is 
exceptional,  and,  though  it  doubtless 
lasts  millions  of  years,  the  tempera- 
ture must  finally  sink  to  that  of  space, 
where  it  will  remain  through  all  eter- 
nity, unless  again  kindled  by  some  ac- 
cident into  temporary  luminosity.  The 
normal  and  ordinary  state  of  all  the 
matter  of  space  is  cold  and  non-lumi- 
nous, and  therefore  invisible  to  us. 


Gems  of  Thought. 


Nature  ever  provides  for  her  own 
exigencies.  — Seneca. 

The  world  cures  alike  the  optimist 
and  the  misanthrope. — Bulwer. 

Experience  keeps  a  dear  school,  but 
fools  will  learn  in  no  other,  and  scarcely 
in  that;  for  it  is  true  we  may  give  <i<h-lcc, 
but  we  cannot  give  coH(/»f^  Remember 
this;  they  that  will  not  be  counselled 
cannot  be  helped.  If  you  do  not  hear 
reason,  she  will  rap  your  knuckles. — 
Franklin. 

There  has  always  been  and  there 
always  will  be  the  brave  advancing 
minority,  the  world's  hope,  the  invinci- 
ble few — not  a  remnant,  meaning  some- 
thing left  over,  but  a  leadership,  keep- 
ing in  the  van  of  thought,  bearing  and 
daring  for  what  they  believe  to  be  the 
truth  and  right. — John  Learned. 

He  only  is  great  of  heart  who  flooes 
the  world  with  a  great  affection.  He 
only  is  great  of  mind  who  stirs  the 
world  with  great  thoughts.  He  only 
is  great  of  will  who  does  something  to 
shape  the  world  to  a  great  career,  and 
he  is  greatest  who  does  the  most  of  all 
these  things  and  does  them  best. — R. 
D.  Hitchcock. 

He  preaches  to  the  times  who  says: 
"  Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  that  labor  and 
are  heavy  laden  and  I,  the  son  of  God, 
will  give  you  rest."  These  are  the 
eternal  times;  the  other  so-called  times 
are  flickering  moments,  changing  their 
color,  changing  their  throb  and  pulse 
by  an  incalculable  process;  but  the 
eternal  need  is  forgiveness,  the  ever- 
lasting want  is  rest  for  the  soul. — 
Joseph  Parker. 

If  I  had  only  one  prayer  to  utter,  it 
should  be  this:  "Holy  God,  leave  me 
not  in  the  power  of  my  own  sins. 
Abandon  me  not  to  my  own  blindness; 
spare  not  my  shrinking  flesh;  leave  no 
hiding  place  for  my  follies;  wash  me 
through  in  the  bitterness  of  gall,  if 
only  so  I  may  be  clean;  crucify  me  like 
my  Master,  if  only  so  I  may  rise  with 
Him  to  the  true  knowledge  of  thy 
Fatherhood. — Dr.  Bellows. 

I  have  observed  one  ingredient  some- 
what necessary  in  a  man's  composition 
towards  happiness  which  people  of  feel- 
ing would  do  well  to  acquire:  a  certain 
respect  for  the  follies  of  mankind,  for 
there  are  so  many  fools  whom  the 
opinion  of  the  world  entitles  to  regard 
whom  accident  has  placed  in  heights  of 
which  they  are  unworthy,  that  he  who 
cannot  restrain  his  contempt  or  indig- 
nation at  the  sight  will  be  too  often 
quarreling  with  the  disposal  of  things 
to  relish  that  share  which  is  allotted  to 
himself. — Mackenzie. 


Fashion  Notes. 


A  stylish  dress  is  made  of  suiting, 
and  has  a  kilted  skirt  and  full  sailor  j 
waist,  with  collar,  full-topped  sleeves 
and  fitted  cuffs. 

The  large  sleeves  are  still  worn,  and 
she  who  must  have  a  new  wrap  will  do 
well  to  select  a  cape,  unless  she  happens 
to  look  actually  hideous  in  such  a 
garment. 

Autumn  brings  no  startling  changes 
in  the  prevailing  styles,  and  she  who 
can  have  nothing  new  before  winter 
need  not  spend  much  of  her  time  in 
bewailing  her  lot. 

Stylish  and  serviceable  capes  are 
made  of  black  velvet.  One  lately  made 
was  circular  in  shape,  cut  in  two  sec- 
tions, with  straight  front  and  back 
edges.  It  thus  had  but  one  seam, 
which,  being  in  the  back,  where  the 
cape  hung  full,  did  not  show  very  much. 

If  a  new  fall  suit  is  to  be  had,  it 
might  be  made  with  a  jacket  to  match; 
that  would  save  the  expense  of  another 
garment.  Where  the  jacket  is  to  be 
worn,  occasionally,  with  other  suits, 
the  material  for  the  fall  suits  should  be 
dark  in  color  and  of  good  quality,  and  if 
any  garniture  is  used  it  should  be 
selected  with  a  thought  to  those  other 
suits. 

Among  the  new  materials  for  fall 
gowns  should  be  mentioned  satin  cloth, 
which  is  really  broadcloth  having  a 
satin  finish.  It  is  said  that  it  was 
originated  as  a  rival  to  the  popular 


crepons,  and  it  may  be  that  it  will 
prove  a  formidable  one.  Crepons  are 
beautiful,  but  they  are  expensive  and 
not  durable.  Then  they  are  imitated 
in  such  wretchedly  cheap  material  that 
it  does  not  seem  as  if  they  could  possi- 
bly retain  favor  much  longer.  There 
is  this  to  be  said  of  the  satin  cloth:  It 
cannot  be  imitated  in  very  cheap  mate- 
rial. 

Aprons  are  becoming  popular  for 
school  wear.  A  dainty  model  is  made 
of  cambric,  and  has  an  embroidered 
edge  at  the  hem.  The  yoke  and  pock- 
ets are  of  embroidery.  Straps  fasten 
j  over  the  shoulders,  cross  at  the  back, 
and  are  buttoned  to  the  apron  at  the 
sides  under  the  arms. 

Very  pretty  capes  are  made  of  black 
satin,  and  the  newest  ones  are  long 
enough  to  be  a  real  protection.  Some 
of  the  late  styles  are  composed  of  three 
•gores,  shaped  so  as  to  fit  smoothly 
about  the  neck,  and  flare  in  pronounced 
flutes  below.  The  seams  are  covered 
with  bands  of  applique  lace,  or  jet 
passementerie,  or  ribbon  fluting,  or 
other  garniture,  as  fancy  dictates. 

All  capes  are  made  with  high,  flaring 
collars  or  straight  collar  covered  with 
ribbon  ruching.  All  are  lined  with 
silk  of  a  pretty,  contrasting  color,  and 
many  are  ornamented  with  bows  of 
ribbon  that  match  the  lining.  Many 
ladies  have  a  cape  of  the  same  material 
as  the  fall  suit,  and  those  who  can 
afford  to  put  considerable  money  in  an 
outer  garment  that  is  worn  but  a 
small  part  of  the  year  invest  in  fur. 

Though  relegated  to  a  second  place 
by  many,  there  are  some  who  prefer 
coats  and  jackets  for  fur  garments. 
These  are  now  limited  to  Persian 
lamb  and  sealskin.  They  have  im- 
mense sleeves,  each  made  of  four  skins, 
and  the  armholes  are  enlarged  as  much 
as  is  consistent  with  a  good  fit,  yet  it 
is  still  a  struggle  to  get  into  fur  jackets, 
unless  one  wears  a  silk  waist  with  soft, 
crushable  sleeves.  Plain  untrimmed 
jackets  are  most  often  bought,  while 
those  of  previous  seasons  are  modern- 
ized by  combining  with  chinchilla, 
black  marten  or  sable,  used  as  revers, 
epaulettes  or  a  collarette.  Bordering 
of  another  fur  is  seldom  seen.  The 
gay.est  porcelain  buttons  decorated 
with  Watteau  figures  and  framed  in 
rhinestones  are  used  in  pairs  just  at 
waistline  where  the  revers  start 
Double-breasted  jackets  of  sealskin 
have  two  rows  of  large  tortoise-shell 
buttons  with  eyes  down  the  front. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Domestic  Hints. 


Steak  Stewed  in  a  Plain  Way. — 
Fry  the  steaks  in  butter  a  good  brown, 
then  put  them  into  a  stewpan  with 
half  a  pint  of  water,  one  onion  sliced, 
a  tablespoonful  of  walnut  catsup,  a 
little  caper  liquor,  pepper  and  salt. 
Cover  the  pan  close  and  let  them  stew 
slowly.  Thicken  the  gravy  with  a 
piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  serve 
them  on  a  hot  dish. 

Sansartees. — Take  the  fillet  end  of 
a  leg  of  mutton,  cut  it  into  small, 
square  pieces,  lay  them  in  an  earthen 
dish  ;  add  salt  to  taste,  a  very  small 
bit  of  garlic  and  a  tablespoonful  of 
curry  powder;  squeeze  a  lemon  or  lime 
over  all,  and  let  it  stand  covered  all 
night.  Put  fat  and  lean  pieces  alter- 
nately on  a  skewer  and  broil  them. 
Serve  them  on  rice  boiled  as  for  curry. 

Potato  Rissoles. — Nicely  boil  some 
mealy  potatoes,  drain  the  water  from 
them,  and  set  them  by  the  fire  to  dry. 
Mash  them  with  a  silver  fork  in  a 
clean  stewpan,  with  a  seasoning  of  salt, 
pepper  and  a  piece  of  fresh  butter, 
stir  the  mash  over  the  fire  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  turn  it  out  on  a  dish. 
When  cool  roll  it  out  into  small  balls, 
egg  and  bread  crumb  them,  and  fry  a 
light  brown  in  hot  lard  or  beef  drip- 
ping.   Drain  and  serve  on  a  napkin. 

Puree  of  Green  Peas  for  La.mij 
Ctitlets,  Etc.  —  I5oil  one  and  one-half 
pints  of  green  peas  and  a  sprig  of 
green  mint  until  the  peas  are  soft 
enough  to  pulp,  then  drain  them  dry, 
and  either  press  them  through  a  sieve 
or  pound  them  in  a  mortar.    Mix  with 


them  three  or  four  ounces  of  butter,  a 
lump  of  sugar  and  a  little  pepper  and 
salt.  Put  the  puree  into  a  small  stew- 
pan over  a  clear  fire  until  hot,  stirring 
it  all  the  time,  and  when  done  pile  it 
in  the  center  of  lamb  or  mutton  cutlets. 

Stuffed  Onions. — Peel  some  large 
Portugal  onions,  parboil  and  drain 
them,  then  take  out  the  inside,  but  be 
careful  to  keep  the  onions  whole.  Chop 
up  the  inside  of  the  onions,  a  little  beef 
and  a  very  little  salt  pork,  add  a  sprig 
of_  parsley  and  a  little  lemon  peel 
minced  up,  and  a  seasoning  of  pepper, 
salt  and  mace  ;  beat  it  up  with  a  well- 
beaten  egg  or  two  into  a  paste,  and 
stuff  the  onions  with  it.  Dredge  them 
over  with  flour  and  fry  them  a  nice 
brown;  then  put  them  into  a  saucepan 
with  sufficient  brown  gravy  to  cover 
them,  and  stew  them  gently  over  a 
slow  fire  for  two  hours.  If  stewed  in 
water,  a  little  flour  and  butter  must 
be  added. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

A  good  cleanser  for  paint  is  weak  lye 
or  saleratus  water. 

Bathe  your  eyes  frequently  in  weak 
alum  water  if  they  are  weakened  by 
close  work,  such  as  painting,  embroid- 
ery or  reading. 

Vinegar  and  yeast  should  never  be 
kept  in  stone  jars,  for  there  is  an  acid 
in  them  which  attacks  the  glazing,  and 
mixing  with  it  has  a  poisoning  property. 

Ninety  grains  of  eau  de  cologne  and 
fifteen  grains  of  belladonna  is  an  ex- 
cellent lotion  for  moist  hands.  After 
the  use  of  this,  dust  the  hands  with 
powdered  alum. 

In  cleaning  japanned  goods  never  use 
hot  water.  Wet  a  cloth  slightly  in 
warm  water  and  rub  the  article  to  be 
cleaned.  Should  any  smear  appeai-, 
sprinkle  with  flour  and  wipe  dry. 

In  roasting,  the  time  allowed  in  cook 
books,  usually  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to 
a  pound,  must  be  reckoned  from  the 
moment  the  meat  begins  to  cook,  and 
not  from  the  time  it  is  put  into  the 
oven,  and  even  with  this  precaution  a 
little  extra  time  should  be  allowed  un- 
less the  meat  is  required  underdone. 

Do  not  use  jelly  glasses  with  tin 
covers,  for  the  jelly  will  be  almost  sure 
to  spoil,  although  occasionally  some 
one  uses  them  with  success.  The  old- 
fashioned  way  of  placing  a  piece  of 
tissue  paper  over  the  jelly,  cut  the  size 
of  the  receptacle,  then  sealing  with 
letter  or  wrapping  paper,  will  prevent 
spoiling. 

Careful  cooks  remove  the  cores  of 
eggs,  the  tough,  milk-white  bit  found 
in  the  whites.  These  become  hard  and 
indigestible  when  cooked.  Another 
small  kitchen  pointer  is  to  know  that 
puddings,  cakes  and  such  compounds  of 
which  baking  powder  is  an  ingredient 
should  be  baked  at  once  when  mixed. 

Fruits  are  generally  healthful;  they 
cool  the  blood,  and,  by  their  aperient 
qualities,  aid  in  digesting  other  foods, 
but  they  do  not  agree  with  all  systems; 
in  that  instance,  they  produce  a  sour 
stomach,  ferment  instead  of  being  di- 
gested, cause  irritation  and  often  pro- 
duce eruptions  on  the  skin.  Unripe 
and  decayed  fruits  are  not  eatable,  but 
good  fruits  are  generally  wholesome. 
A  well  person  must  know  what  to  eat 
and  what  not  to  eat  to  remain  so. 

A  favorite  assertion  of  the  modern 
trained  child's  nurse  is  that  no  healthy 
baby  cries.  If  he  is  well,  as  he  should 
be,  and  properly  clothed  and  looked 
after,  he  will  not  cry.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  some  medical  authorities 
assert  that  crying  is  the  chief  and  best 
exercise  for  young  children,  and  one 
hospital  superintendent  says  that  a 
healthy  baby  should  cry  three  or  four 
times  a  day  at  least  and  from  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes  at  a  time.  This  world 
would  be  dull  indeed  if  all  mankind 
agreed.   

The  door  nail  in  earlier  times,  says 
an  antiquarian,  was  the  plate  of  the 
door  upon  which  the  old-fashioned 
knocker  struck  to  arouse  the  inmates 
of  the  house.  As  the  plate  or  nail  was 
struck  many  more  times  than  any  other 
nail  it  was  assumed  to  be  more  dead 
than  other  nails.  Hence  the  phrase, 
"  Dead  as  a  door  nail." 
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Coast  industrial  Notes. 


—The  total  British  Columbia  seal  catch  this 
year  was  71,359  skins ;  last  year,  94,701. 

— The  rate  on  flour  from  Saci-amento  to  Col- 
fax, a  distance  of  only  tifty-four  miles,  is  $4.iS(l 
per  ton. 

— The  working  hours  in  the  Sacramento 
railroad  shops  have  been  reduced  from  nine  to 
eight  per  day. 

— With  potatoes  at  :S0  cents  per  100-pound 
sack  on  the  dock  here,  it  looks  as  though  a 
San  Francisco  starch  factory  ought  to  be  a 
paying  industry. 

— Exports  of  wine  from  San  Francisco  dur- 
ing the  first  nine  months  of  the  year  were 
11,083,413  gallons,  aginst  H,88S,1S(M)  gallons  dur- 
ing the  same  time  last  year. 

The  exports  of  himber  from  San  K'raii- 
cisco  for  tlie  first  nine  months  of  the  vear 
were  11  751,000  feet,  against  13,.")<iH,000  "feet 
during  the  same  period  in  ISltl. 

— Secretary  of  the  Navy  Herbert  has  de- 
cided that  two  of  the  six  Government  twin- 
.screw  gunboats  shall  be  built  by  the  Union 
Iron  Works  of  this  city.  They  will  cost  $30!t,- 
UOO  each. 

— California  has  received  eight  awards  on 
brandies  at  the  Exposition  of  the  Societie 
Philomathique  held  at  Bordeaux,  from  the 
tirst  of  May  until  the  first  of  November  of 
this  year. 

— California  has  been  awarded  the  gold 
medal  for  the  best  State  display  at  the  At- 
lanta Exposition.  A  number  of  other  States 
were  awarded  silver  medals,  but  California 
alone  received  the  honor  of  a  gold  medal. 

— There  are  in  operation  in  this  city  305 
miles  of  street  railway  track~100  miles  "cable 
railway,  104  electric  road,  Ii5  horse  tramway 
and  20  steam.  The  number  of  cars  in  daily 
use  is  095  and  the  number  of  employes  is  3773. 

—General  Manager  Dodge  and  Traffic  Man- 
ager Babcock  of  the  Uio  Grande  Western  are 
represented  as  saying  that  that  company  has 
decided  to  resume  building  operations  next 
spring  and  the  road  will  be  built  to  Los  An- 
geles on  the  line  originally  surveyed. 

—The  Southern  Pacific  has  announced  to 
the  merchants  of  Salt  Lake  its  inability  to 
arrange  for  putting  into  Salt  Lake  the  rates 
in  force  from  San  Francisco  to  Ogden,  as  its 
negotiations  with  lines  from  Ogden  to  Salt 
Lake  are  barren  of  .satisfactory  results. 

— The  Virginia,  Nev.,  Kiiterpn'se  says  the 
immense  deposit  of  gypsum  near  the  Mound 
house  is  to  be  worked.  This  material  will  be 
mined  and  transported  to  the  mill  at  the 
stone  quarry  on  the  river,  where  it  will  be 
ground  into  a  condition  fit  for  use  for  stucco 
work. 

— The  stockholders  of  the  Nevada  County 
Narrow-Gauge  Railroad  Company  will  meet 
December  31st,  to  decide  upon  a  proposition  to 
issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $3.50,000,  to  be 
used  in  retiring  that  much  bonded  indebted- 
ness. The  first  mortgage  bonds  now  out- 
standing are  for  $1000  each,  and  will  have  run 
twenty  years  on  the  date  of  the  meeting. 
They  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent 
per  annum. 

— Jas.  Yerington  is  going  to  open  up  that 
Elko,  Nevada,  natural  soap  mine.  For  years 
the  local  residents  have  used  this  soap.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  an  Eastern  conipany  to  refine 
it  -add  glycerine  or  some  other  ingredient. 
Mr.  Yerington  says  he  thinks  he  could  guar- 
antee an  output  oif  100  tons  per  day,  with  the 
supply  practically  inexhaustible.  The  analy- 
sis shows:  Sand  5.55  per  cent,  clay  02.97  per 
cent,  alkalies  14. S7  per  cent. 

— The  Li»ve.r  ('alifiirnian,  speaking  of  the 
guano  beds  at  the  island  of  San  Martin,  off 
the  coast  of  that  region,  says:  "These  guano 
deposits  are  not  as  good  as  those  on  the  Peru- 
vian coast,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  oc- 
casionally damaged  by  rain,  and  until  quite 
recently  were  thought  to  be  of  little  value, 
though  now  it  is  found  to  be  worth  from  $13  to 
*15  a  ton  as  fertilizer  in  the  California  market. 
The  deposits,  by  concession  from  the  Mexican 
government,  belong  to  the  Mexican  Land  and 
Colonization  Company." 

— The  London  Tinier  of  Oct.  38  has  a  three- 
column  article  on  the  Nicaraguan  canal  from  a 
correspondent  i-ecetitly  there,  who  says  it  is 
clear  the  project  cannot  be  carried  through  as 
a  private  undertaking,  but  that  it  must  be 
under  the  auspices  of  some  strong  Govern- 
ment, which  without  doubt  must  be  the 
United  States.  He  thinks  the  cost  will  be 
nearer  $1.50,000, («)()  than  $100,000,000.  The  true 
course  of  labor,  he  thinks,  will  undoubtedly  be 
the  West  Indies  negro  labor,  being  far  supe- 
rior to  the  Chinese. 


OVER  20  YEARS'  STANDING. 

. .    Unequalled  in ... . 
pURMBILTTY, 

TOINE  and  FINISH. 

^      Fully  Quaranteed.      >  -f- 

Will  be  sent  on  trial  to  responsible  people  wishing 

to  purchase. 
(JaUxlotjneH  free  On  upiilimiion. 

tmeTT  w.  spencer  CO., 


338  PoBt,  Str«rt, 


...Sail  l''riiiifiHc'o,  Cal* 


8.  W.  SMIT 


BEKKSHIUE.  Cli-  ster  White, 
Jeruejp  Kad  &  Fulniid  China 
PIQ8.  .T(<rsey,  GuernseyAHoI- 
Btein  Cattle  Thoronghbted 
Sheop,  Fancy  Poultry.  Hanting 
.    and  Hou»o  Dof<n.  Oatalogne. 
OcMranvllle,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


six  lines  or  lesB  in  this  directory  at  ^  Per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


V.  H.  UdRKE,  (W,  Market  St.,  S.  P.  Al  Prize  Hol- 
stelns:  tirade  Milch  Cows.   Fine  Pigs. 


BUKLS— Devons  uiid  Sliorthoins.  All  pure  bred 
and  reg-istereU.  Pine  liidlvlduiils.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  >>itlier  sluerl.v  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oak  wood  Park  .Slof  k  Farm.  Danville.  Cal. 


,1  KI{«*KYW— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 


Poultry. 


CALIFOKMA  POl'l.TltY  FAItM,  Stockton.  Cal. 
Send  forllluBtrated  and  dcscriptlveeatalDKue.  free. 


MANHATTAN  KtitJ  K(K)I>.  Red  Ball  lirand.  at 
all  grocers^  or  wbuii'sali'.  Tlllinaii  &  lirndi'l.  S.  F. 


J.  \S.  FOKUKI  S.  .s.mta  Cruz,  Cal.  Barred  Ply- 
motiih  Kueks.  Blaek  Mlnoreas  &  Brown  Leghorns. 
Mamniolli  Pekln  Ducks. 


WILl.l.Vlvr  NILKS*  r«>..Lu»  Anf?ele8.Cal  Nearly 
all  varietk-8  ol  Poiillry.  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


Swine. 


F.  H.  BUKKt:,  lai;  Market  St..  S.  F.-BERKSHIBES. 

P.  H.  MURI'IIY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co..  Cal.  Breederof 
Shorthorn  Cattle.  Poland-China  &  Berkshire  Hogs. 

J.  F.  ASHI.KY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire.  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 

CHAS.  A.  STOVVE,  Stockton.  Reglst'd  Berkshlres. 

TYLKK  ltE.VCH,  San  Jose.  Cal.  Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


BKKKSIIIKKS  ANI>  I'or,  *Ni)-CH  INA  HOGS, 

Best  Slock;  also  Dairy  Strains  of  Jerseys  and  Hol- 
steliiH.  Win.  .Niics  *  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Est.  ISTt!. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird  s  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep:  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Sliropshire  Shet^p.  Aanis  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  limes.  Correspondence  solicited  . 


J.  H.  i'!..!  I>K,  Sacramento.  Ver.v  largechoiceSpan- 
ish.  French  and  Shropsliire  rams.  Bedrock  prices. 


IN  TH  ESE  TIMES 

Yiiii  Call  Largely  liicreaKe 

Your  income  b.v  buying  an  Incu 
Ijator  ,ind  engaging  in  the  chicken 
business.  Send  stamp  for  our 
catalogue  of  Incubators,  Wire 
Netting.  Blooded  Fowls  and  Poul 
trv  Appliances  geuerall.v.  Hement- 
ber  the  Itisl  if  the  Climpesl.  PACIFIC 
INCUBATrtll  CO.,  l;ii;  Castro  St.. 
O.iklaud.  Cai. 


Consign 

Eggs,  Poultry,  Butter,  Cheese,  Honey,  Etc. 

POULTRYMEN^  UNION, 


aOT  Front  Street 


Sail  Friiiu'lHcf 


eleriuary  llept. IJiiiversity  of  I  alifoniia, 

Corner  of  Post  and  Fillmore  Streets, 
San  FraiiriK<'i>. 

Next  Tenn  Commences  1st  October,  '95. 

A.  A.  CUNNINGHAM,  F.  C.  S., 

Secretary. 


THE  KEYSTONE 

DEHORNER 

^  Outs  clean  on  all  Hide»-doeB  not  crush.  The 
^  most  humane,  rapid  and  durable  knife 
0  made,  fully  warranted.  Highest  World'y 
/S\  Fair  Award      Doncriptive  Circulars  Free- 

f  A.C.BROSIUS.  Cochranvil'e,  Pa.i 


HATCH  CHICKENS  i!7gS!r.. 

Excelsior  Incubator. 

Simi-U,   Per/ret.  .•<.'f./l„j„ 


Oiiiiraiiiui  il  111 


tatu 


ful  (,peraii„ii 
bat<;ti  u  \:iTS' 
fertnc  I'UKs  M  I. 
aiij*  other  Hatct 


com 

Hal.la-i 
mad,.   «K<».  H.  STAIll,, 
114t..iaa  s.  «lh  St ,  (juin'y  III 


COCOAVINUT-OIL  CAXKE 

No  belter  l'».'ed  fordair.s  cnws  and  slocl{.  For 
sale  in  quaniitics  to  suit.    Apply  to 
EL  DORADO  LINSEBD  OIL  WORKS  COHPANV. 
'^ua  Cullfuruia  Si.,  San  FraiiciHcu. 


The  Morgan  Spading  Harrow 


style    E  —  F=-our  Gang;. 


STYLES  A  and  C  especially  adapted  for 
Orchards  and  Vineyards. 


_HC.SM/\W    I=1_0  W    VC^OHK  S' 


sr\  I,E  E  especially  adapted  for  pulverlz- 
luK  harsh  rebellious  soils  and  seedinii 
summer  fallow  lauds. 


STOCKTONl  C  At-" 


.IKKSKVS  AND  UOI.STF.INS.  fnnii  llie  lii-Ml 
BiilliT  anil  Milk  SI, )cU  :  alsu  Thorous-'hbn'd  Ilofe-s 
and  Puiillrv  Williaiii  Mies  Jt  <  i>..  Los  Angeles. 
Cai..  Brewl.-rs  .old  Kxporlers.   Eslaljllsliud  in  lli'ti. 


M.  n.  HOI'K  I  NS.  Petaluma.  Registered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.    Botl)  sexes  for  sale. 


PKTKK  SAXK  et  SON,  Lick  House,  S  P..  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle.  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


MANITFACTURERS  OF 


Stockton  Reversible  Gang  Plow. 

The  clieapest  and  best  plow  ever  manutacluied.    Used  aiin.jsl  cxclusi  \  ely  tliruuk'houl  llir  .San  .lnuiiuin 
valley. 


 STATF.  ACENT.S  FOR  

Avery's  Napoleon  Plow. 


Has  features  and  advanlajjes  that  iio  other 
plow  has. 


SEND   FOR    CIRCI'LARS    ANU  PRICES. 


H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS, 


STOCK.  TOfNJ.  CftL. 


W  R  I  T  E 
F  O  R 
a  A  T  A  L  O  O  U  E 
NO.  1.5. 


Jackson 's 

Cross- Compound  En§:ines  and  "Whirlpool"  Centriiu^ai  flumps 

I'OR  E\'KRY  DUTY  AND  OAl'AtJll'Y. 

BYROrS    JMCKSOIN    m/\CI-IHNE  \A/ORKS. 

625  5lxth  Street     5an  Francisco. 


Send  for 
CATALOGUE 
Mailed  free. 


NEVER 

REQUIRES 
OILING 
OR- 
CLIlVIBINt;  OF 
TOWERS. 


GETW    STEEL    \A/ I  N  D  m  I  L  L 

WITH    OKAPIIITI<J  lUt.VKS. 

(jnaranteed  more  durable  wilhoiil  oil  than  other 
mills  tliat  are  oiii  d.  Practically  these  mi  Is  re- 
iniire  no  attention.  Truly  a  Hem.  and  wurtli  its 
welKlil  In  k'nlil.  II  coniblncH  beauty,  strenfrth. 
dur.ibiliiy  an<i  simpliciiy.  (Joverns  Itself  per- 
fectly, is  easily  erected,  ami  is  sold  on  its  merits; 
in  f.icl.  It  is  llu"  best  on  earth.  They  are  (feared 
l»ack  three  to  one  — the  wheel  inakiiur  tlieni  run  in  -  , 
ilie  litrhtest  wind  or  breeze,  lie  mill  is  nuide  ■  ii- 
1  in  ly  of  Steel  and  Cast  Iron.  Each  one  of  our  lic  in  ■Sr^g 
windmills  is  w.arranted.  If  not  satisf:iclory. freight 
\^  111  he  paid  both  w.iys  and  money  refunded. 

We  carry  a  full  Hue  of  all  kinds  of  pumps  for 
hanil.  v\  in<ln)ill  and  power  use.  Ailapted  for  all 
dept  tis  of  wells.  Pipi'.  Pipe  Eiltlnirs.  Hrass  Go  d«. 
Hosi'. Tanks,  etc.  Send  for  (^alalejrui'.  mailed  free. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE,  312-31*  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


SESSIONS  <gr  CO.. 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

P  1 )  Ifix  iMVi,  I. OH  Aiieelen.  «  >«  . 

TIIF    HI. IK    Klill'.ON  IIFKi). 

At  the  STATIC  EAlRour  HERKSH1RK»S  won  1-  n 
Firsts  and  Three  Sweepstakes  Premiums     We  have 
a  few  choice  piss  un  liaiul.    Write  'or  prices  uDd  Ixiol: 
VOtir  orders  for  pitrs  from  tlie  prize  winiitM-s 


Chops  Exactly 
as  Staovrn. 


ENTERPRISE 

Meat  Chopper 

chops,  easily,  meat  for  sausage,  hash,  and  mince  meat, 
suet,  tripe,  cod  fish,  scraps  for  poultry,  corn  for  fritters,  etc. 
The  only  perfect  chopper  ever  made.  .'\11  sizes,  from  the 
small  family  chopper  to  the  largest  power  machine.  .'Vsk  for  it  at  the  hardware 
dealers.  Catalogue  free.  THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO..  3d  &  Jauphin  Sts..  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Market  Review. 


SAN  Francisco,  Nov.  13,  1895. 

FLOUR— We  quote :  Net  cash  prices  for  Family 
Extras,  J.S  .3503  45  bbl;  Bakers'  Extras,  $3  15® 
t3  25;  Superfine,  $2  .S5(3),2  60  ^  bbl. 

WHEAT— Shipping  Wheat  is  quotable  at  95c 
per  ctl  for  No.  1  and  96'4c  for  choice.  Milling 
Wheat,  $1@1  02!4  per  ctl. 

BARLEY— Feed,  fair  to  good,  60@62i4c;  choice, 
65c;  Brewing,  70®75c. 

OATS— We  quote;  Milling,  60@70c  1^  ctl;  Sur- 
prise, &mS5c:  fancy  feed,  70@75c;  good  to 
choice,  57H®67V2C;  poor  to  fair,  50@55c;  Black, 
for  seed,  «1®$1  .30;  Gray,  57i4@67i^c  *  ctl. 

CORN— We  quote:  Large  Yellow,  77'/2®80c; 
Small  Yellow,  8214@85c  *  ctl;  White,  90@95c. 

RYE— Quotable  at  77i4®80c  ctl. 

BUCKWHEAT— Quotable  at  85®90c  ^  ctl. 

CRACKED  CORN— Quotable  at  $19@21  per  ton. 

CORNMEAL— Millers  quote  feed  at  J20@21  per 
ton. 

OILCAKE  MEAL— Quotable  at  $17  50@18  per 
ton  from  the  mill. 

COTTONSEED  OILCAKE— Quotable  at  $24  V 
ton. 

RICEMEAL— Quotable  at  $11@15  per  ton,  ex 
mill. 

MIDDLINGS— Quotable  at  $18@20  50  ton. 

BRAN— Quotable  at  $1.3@13  50  ton. 

GROUND  BARLEY— Quotable  at  $13®14  fi  ton. 

HAY— Wheat,  $8@12;  Wheat  and  Oat,  87®  10  50; 
Oat,  leoo  .50;  Alfalfa,  86®7  75;  Barley,  $6  50@9; 
Clover,  «6@7  50;  Compressed,  $6  50@11;  Stock, 
$5@5  50  ^  ton. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  40@60c  bale. 

BEANS— We  quote :  Bayos,  $1  10@1  15;  Butter, 
Jl  40®1  70;  Pink,$l  05®120;  Red,$l  100,1  .30;  Lima, 
m  2.i02  .50;  Pea,  $1  .50®!  75;  Small  White,  *1  40 
fall  55;  Large  White,  Jl  10@1  25;  Blackeye,  $1  75 
(31  !)5;  Red  Kidney,  $1  50@1  75;  Horse,  81  10®1  30 
H  ctl. 

DRIED  PEAS— We  quote:  Green,  $1  35®1  50; 
Niles,  $1  15rml  25  per  ctl. 

SEEDS— We  quote:  Mustard, Yellow,  $1  2501  50; 
Brown,  $1  850-2  00;  Trieste,  $2@2  10;  Canary, 
S'i&SYiC;  Hemp,  4c;  Rape,  l?i®,2c;  Timothy, 
eoeVsc;  Alfalfa,  7c;  Flax, 81  75*  ctl. 

POTATOES— Salinas  Burbanks,60ra'.80cTf(  ctl  and 
30040c  H  etl  for  River  Burbanks  in  sacks;  Oregon 
Burbanks,  4O(ni60c  ctl:  River  Reds,  35@40c  per 
ctl;  Sweet  Potatoes,  75c@$l  25  ^  ctl. 

ONIONS— 40@50c  f(  ctl. 

VARIOUS-We  quote:  SummerSquash,90c@$l  15 
per  box;  Cream  Squash,  2,5035c  per  box;  Cucum- 
bers, 40050c  it*  box;  Tomatoes,  2.5O.50c;  String 
Beans,  304Hc  ^  tb;  Lima  Beans,  ,304i4c  f>  ft.; 
Green  Peas,  2("'.3c ')?  lb;  Green  Peppers,  20@40c  H 
box;  Egg  Phiul,  2.50.40c  V  box;  Green  Okra,  .30@50c 
ii- box;  Turnips,  .50c  1*  ctl ;  Beets,  .50c  *  sack ;  Car- 
rots, .50c;  Cabbage,  65@75c  *  ctl;  Garlic,  3@3Hc 
V  ft;  Cauliflower,  50@60c  ^  dozen;  Dried  Peppers, 

KOUc  *  ft. 

FRESH  FRUIT— Apples— No.  1  grades, 50c®$l  f( 
box:  common,  25040c  f>  box. 

Berries  —  Strawberries,  large  size,  $3®5  per 
chest;  Longworth,  $8010;  Raspberries,  $4@6  f> 
chest;  Huckleberries,  3@5c  ^  ft;  Cranberries,  $9 
@10*  bbl. 

Grapes— Quotable  at  a5®40c  *  box  for  black, 
and  35@40o  for  Muscat.  Tokay,  25®3.5c  H  box; 
Isabella,  — @—  in  crates;  Cornichon,  40@60c  * 
nrate,  and  .35@40c  in  boxes;  Verdels,  40@50o  per 
box. 

Pears— Winter  Nellis,  75c@$l  50  f,  box;  other 
varieties,  50®75c  ^  box. 

CITRUS  FRUIT- Wequote:  Mexican  Limes, 
$5^  box;  California  Lemons,  $1  50@2  for  common 
and  $2  50®3  per  box  for  good  to  choice,  and  $3  50O 
4  for  fancy;  California  Oranges,  $1  50®2  50  per 
box;  Mexican,  $2  50@3. 

HONEY— We  quote:  Comb,  10@12c;  water  white, 
extracted,  5@5'4c;  dark  amber,  4®4i4c  per  ft. 

BEESWAX— Quotable  at  24026c  per  ft. 

BUTTER— Creamery— Fancy,  22@24c;  special 
brands,  higher; seconds,  19®21c^  ft.  Dairy — Fancy, 
20@21c;  good  to  choice,  16019c ;  lower  grades,  14® 
15c;  pickled,  15@17c;  firkin,  I4@15c. 

CHEESE— We  quote:  Choice  to  fancy,  8@9c; 
fair  to  good,  507c;  Eastern.  ll@1254c  fl  ft. 

EGGS— Quotable  at  22H®27i/4c  TP  dozen  for  store 
and  35040c  for  ranch;  Eastern,  18@20c;  selected 
white  Eastern,  220!26c. 

POULTRY— We  quote  as  follows :  Live  Turkeys 
—Gobblers.  10®12c;  Hens,  10®12c  Igi  ft:  Roosters, 
(4@4  50  for  old,  and  $4  2.50  4  75  for  young:  Broilers. 
82  50@3  (X)  for  small  and  $.3  .5004  for  large;  Her-,, 
84  00@  4  50;  Ducks,  $3  .50®5  00;  Geese,  $1  50®1  75 
pair;  Pigeons,  81@1  25  ^  doz.  for  old  and  $1  75 
®2  25     doz.  for  young. 

GAME— Gray  geese,  $2  50  per  dozen;  white 
geese,  $1@1  25  per  dozen;  rabbits,  $1  25@1  50  per 
dozen;  hare,  $101  25  per  dozen. 

WOOL— We  quote  Nevada  spring : 

Light  and  choice  9@llc 

Heavy  6@8c 

Fall- 
Short,  trashy  San  Joaquin  plains  3@5c 

Good  San  Joaquin  plains  4®6c 

Southern  and  Coast  4@6c 

Mountain  Wools,  light  and  free.   6@7c 

Mountain  Wools,  defective  and  heavy  50.6c 

Middle  counties,  free  7®8c 

Middle  counties,  defective  

HOPS— Quotable  at  8@8c  ft. 


The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office  at  Olympia,  Wash.,  has  rendered  a  de- 
cision involving  the  ownership  of  agricultural 
and  timber  lands  In  the  Gray's  Harbor  coun- 
try north  of  Aberdeen,  Wash.,  valued  at  over 
$1,000,000.  On  June  .5,  189.5,  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific selected  the  lands  in  question,  but  prior 
to  that  date  they  had  been  settled  upon  by 
twenty-eight  bona  tide  settlers.  On  .Fune  2.S, 
1895,  the  Olympia  officers  were  instructed  to 
notify  these  settlers  that  they  would  be  al- 
lowed thirty  days  in  which  to  enter  the  lands 
covered  by  their  respective  claims.  All  of  the 
twenty-eight  applicants  failed  to  make  en- 
tries as  allowed,  and  John  F.  Soule  and  others 
made  application  to  flle  upon  the  lands,  the 
rights  of  the  others  having  been  forfeited. 
The  railroad  company  claimed,  as  it  had 
selected  the  lands  prior  to  the  application  of 
the  second  list  of  settlers,  it  was  entitled  to 
the  lands  in  the  event  of  original  applicants 
losing  their  rights.  The  Commissioner  holds 
that  the  rights  of  the  first  applicants  did  not 
expire  until  July,  and  that  the  railroad's 
selection  was  prior  to  that  date  and  did  not 
hold. 


Review  of  the  Dried  Fruit  Market. 


San  Francisco,  Nov.  13,  1895. 
There  is  a  somewhat  incongruous  situation 
in  the  East  respecting  California  dried  fruit. 
From  some  districts,  where  stocks  of  con- 
signed goods  have  been  cleaned  up,  there  is 
good  demand.  From  other  places,  where  some 
consigned  goods  still  remain,  prices  have  im- 
proved a  little,  but  dealers  refuse  to  do  busi- 
ness on  the  f.  o.  b.  basis,  and  demand  more 
consignments,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  they 
won't  get. 

Prunes  have  been  the  leading  article  during 
the  week  and  have  scored  a  sharp  advance 
owing  principally  to  orders  received  from 
Germany  and  England.  In  these  markets 
prunes  are  selling  at  a  considerable  advance 
above  parity  with  our  prices  for  the  same 
grades— that  is,  the  price  in  London,  for  ex- 
ample, is  far  in  excess  of  the  price  here  with 
the  cost  of  carriage  added.  The  demand 
during  the  past  week  has  been  chiefly  for 
40's  to  50's,  which  are  selling  at  6  cts.  per  lb. 
in  sacks.  A  careful  canvass  of  the  State 
shows  that  from  five-eighths  of  the  prune  crop 
has  been  shipped ;  and  with  almost  no  im- 
ports, there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  dispos- 
ing of  every  pound  still  on  hand  at  good  prices 
within  the  next  few  months.  The  four  sizes 
in  sacks  are  now  quotable  in  this  market  at 
4  cts.  There  has,  during  the  past  week,  been 
a  good  deal  of  speculative  buying  by  local 
parties  at  prices  which  will  enable  them  to 
sell  at  the  prices  quoted.  It  should  be  added 
that  Eastern  merchants  are  not  yet  respond- 
ing to  the  advance,  not  being  able  to  see  the 
reason  for  the  sudden  bulge  in  prices.  If  they 
do  not  come  to  terms,  many  who  have  bought 
on  speculation  may  have  to  let  go,  which,  of 
course,  would  temporarily  weaken  the  market. 

Apricots  are  steady,  and  in  moderate  de- 
mand on  the  basis  of  9c  for  choice  stock. 

Peaches  are  showing  more  activity.  Fancy 
grades  are  quotable  at  6@6%c;  extra  choice, 
6((i5y^c:  choice,  4^@4?gc;  prime,  S®S%c. 

Nectarines  are  dragging.  There  are  a  few 
on  hand  and  nobody  seems  to  want  them. 
Owing  to  lack  of  business  quotations  are  nom- 
inal— 4|/^fa.5%c,  as  to  quality.  It  is  only  fair 
to  add  that  it  is  expected  that  the  small  stock 
on  hand  will  go  out  later  at  good  prices,  if  not 
forced. 

There  are  so  few  pears  on  the  market  that 
the  attention  of  the  trade  is  not  directed  to 
them.  The  best  quotations  obtainable — based 
on  sales  of  "  jag  "  lots— are  as  follows :  Fancy, 
5c ;  choice,  4%c ;  prime,  .3%c. 

Figs  vary  so  widely  in  size  and  curing  that 
quotations  are  likely  to  be  misleading.  Large, 
well-cured  stock  in  10-lb.  boxes  in  San  Fran- 
cisco are  quotable  at  70c  per  box ;  fair  quality 
in  25-lb.  boxes,  5c  per  lb. ;  very  choice  in  bags, 
5c. ;  poorer  qualities  are  neglected. 

Almonds — No  change ;  very  quiet. 

The  cessation  of  consignments  on  the  part 
of  raisin  packers  has  caused  a  better  tone  all 
through  the  Eastern  States.  In  different  mar- 
kets consigned  stocks  are  bringing  to  5-eC 
advance.  Packers  are  encouraged  and  are 
still  holding  on  to  their  goods  with  the  idea 
of  letting  Eastern  people  get  hungry  before 
they  ship  more.  The  San  Francisco  local  mar- 
ket is  overcrowded  with  three-crown  layers, 
many  of  which  are  of  inferior  quality  and  have 
to  be  sold  at  very  low  prices,  namely,  80(<?)8.5c 
for  30-lti.  boxes.  This  injures  the  value  of 
better  goods,  and  so  the  very  top  wholesale 
price  for  three-crown  London  layers  is  now  $1 
per  box.  Fancy  imperial,  Dehesa  and  four- 
crown  clusters  are  scarce  and  command  full 
prices.  Sultanas  are  in  small  supply  and  are 
in  good  demand  at  3%(@5c,  according  to  qual- 
ity, for  bleached,  and  3%(??)3%c  for  choice  un- 
bleached. Seedless  muscatels,  best  quality, 
2/ic.  Loose,  4-crown,  3%c;  3-crown,  3%c;  2- 
crown,  2c.    These  are  San  Francisco  prices. 


Two  large  drainage  districts  have  been 
organized  in  Sutter  county;  work  on  the 
drainage  canals  in  Live  Oak  district  is  in 
progress.  This  canal  will  be  twenty-two 
miles  long  and  toward  the  lower  end  is  twenty 
feet  wide  on  the  bottom.  It  is  paid  for  by  as- 
sessments on  the  lands  that  will  be  benefited 
and  will  cost  about  $30,000.  The  number  of 
acres  drained  is  about  18,000.  A  second  dis- 
trict west  of  the  first  is  known  as  Snake 
River  district  and  will  drain  from  20,000  to 
.30,000  acres.  No  work  will  probably  be  done 
on  the  canal  in  this  district  until  next 
summer. 

PoiiTLANi),  Or.,  figures  up  a  population  of 
81, .342— making  it  the  second  city  on  the  coast 
in  point  of  size. 


The  Californian  says  that  at  a  recent 
horse  sale  in  Bakersfield  a  pair  of  big  horses 
sold  for  $2. 

The  British  Columbia  seal  catch  of  '95  ag- 
gregates 7!;,414,  worth  oa  an  average  of  110.60 
each. 


THE 


PLOW 


OF  THE  AGE. 


OLIVER'5 

Chilled  Plows,  ^ 
Steel  Plows, 
Combination  Plows, 
Hillside  Plows, 
*       Sulky  Plows, 
Gang  Plows, 

CONSTITUTE  THE  BEST  AND 
MOST  RELIABLE  LINE  OF 
PLOWS  EVER  OFFERED  TO 
FARMERS  ANYWHERE. 


AVOID  iniTATIONS. 

Beware  of  "  bogus  "  Oliver  Plows  and  Repairs. 
Take  none  but  the  genuine,  made  only  by  the 
OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW  WORKS,  and  sold 
only  by  our  authorized  agents. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  TO 

Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works, 

37  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


In  Hard  Times 
Tie  to  Sometliing 
Reliable. 


Results. 

There  have  been 
many  assertions 
in  these  columns 
about  the  won- 
derful money 
makers  that  the 
Safety  Hand 
Separators  are. 
There  are  thou- 
sands of  these 
separators  in  use  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  Ask  any  man  who  has 
used  one  what  it  did  for  him  ?  There 
will  be  but  one  reply — perfection.  Send 
for  circulars. 

p.  M.  SHARPLES, 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Elgin,  Illinois. 
Rutland,  Vermont. 


C/ILll'OltHI/l  i'lilJIJ^ 


—  /A  IND  — 


HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 


Practical,  Explicit.  Comprehensive.  Embodying 
the  experience  and  methods  of  hundreds  of  success- 
ful growers,  and  constituting  a  trustworthy  guide 
hy  which  the  inexperienced  may  successfully  pro- 
duce the  fruits  for  which  California  is  famous. 
Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  B.v  Edward 
J.  WiCKSoN,  A.  M.,  Assoc.  Prof.  Hortlciilture  and 
Entomology,  University  of  California;  Horticultural 
Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press,  San  Francisco;  Sec'y  Cali- 
fornia State  Horticultural  Society;  Pres.  California 
State  Floral  Society,  etc. 

Large  Octavo,  599  pages,  fully  illustrated,  price,  4113.00. 
postpaid. 

FOH  SALE  BY 

Publishers  Pacific  Rural  Press, 

220  Market  Street.  San  Pranclsco.  Cat. 


BY  gustav  eisen. 


This  is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
In  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hll- 
gard.  Prof.  Wlckson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Pr;ictic;il  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  Thk  Dewey  PrHi.isiiiNO  Co.,  or  its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  JSS.OO,  postage  pre- 
paid. Orders  should  be  addressed: 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


San  FranclBc^o,  Cr»l. 


BRANSON 

FAMILY  KNITTING  MACHINE 


,i,i,-»t,  11,,.  I 

Fanillv  Kn 


ttlT 


ONLY 

w  ill  llic  niarki'l. 
sold  for  tw 


The 


inie  niacliine  we  h 

^arn  at  t}t2£>.  Ni»  pxousf  now  for 
j;  worlhlp^'.  toys.  Ciini|ili't|.  witli  full 
iit.  d  hnok  (if  iii,.tn;t  lii'ti.i.  Kiiit^  aiiv 
'  Maiitoil  In  the  hnni,'  of  wool  or 
.  faiMuri  or  honie^piiii 

15RANS0>   KNITTING  JI ACIUMO  CO., 

50<!  Wl.  Jolin  Slroct.  I>li I lu.li  l i.li In.  I'll. 


agents  to  canvass  for  FUNK  &  WAGNALL'S 
Stan<lar<l  l>i<'tioiiary  of  the  Kn^lisli 

In  every  town  on  the  coast.  Liberal  terms.  Large 
sample  pages  free.  Address 

E.  U.  ISKONSON  &  CO., 
13(i«  Market  .street  San  Francisco. 


THeWorld'sWaslier 

In  its  washing  principle  is  like  the  Humboldt,  but 
it  is  "chock  full"  of  improvements.  Child  can 
use  it.  Clothes  clean,  sweet  and  white  as  snow. 
Lasts  a  lifetime.  Sent  freight  paid.  Circulars 
free. 

C.  E.  KOSS,  10  McLean  St.,  Lincoln.  lU. 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    \AJ.    JrtCK-SOlN    «fc  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  226  Market  Street. 

RAN  PR  A  NntPCO.  HAT. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTUOMEBV  STKKKT, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine.  S!AN  FRANCKSCO,  CaL. 

Blake,    m  o  f  f  I  1 1    dfc  ToiA/ne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

SI2  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Pranclsco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles, 
RLAKR.  McFALL  &  CO  Portland.  Or. 

WAGON  AND  AAMI  TO 
PLATFORM  OUALtu 

HOOKER  &  CO  ■  16-18  DRUMM  STREET,  S.F. 


KINK  IU,<)«)I)KI>  Cnllle.  Sheep, 
Hogs,  PouUry.  Sporlliig  Dogs,  Send 
Htiinipa  forc-iil:ilogue.  ISO  iMigravlngB. 
N.  P.  BOYEH  Si  CO.,  CoatesvlUe,  Pa, 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Observations  by  Lecturer  Ohleyer. 


Question  No.  2  on  the  question  card 
is  perhaps  the  hardest  to  solve  of  the 
entire  series.  It  reads  as  follows: 
"How  shall  we  conduct  our  Grange 
meetings  so  as  to  make  them  of  interest 
and  profit  to  all  members  ?  " 

It  would  seem  that  the  best  and  easi- 
est way  would  be  to  have  it  generally 
understood  that  all  members  have  a 
share  in  conducting  the  proceedings. 
Nothing  is  so  detrimental  to  any  de- 
liberative body  as  the  impression  that 
its  proceedings  are  conducted  in  the  in- 
terest of  a  few.  All  associations  re- 
quire officers  to  conduct  their  affairs; 
but  in  this  respect  they  are  servants  of 
the  body  rather  than  masters.  They 
are  in  duty  bound  to  execute  the  will 
of  the  organization  rather  than  their 
own.  These  agents  should  at  all  times 
be  on  the  alert  to  find  out  the  will  of 
the  audience,  by  calling  on  members 
for  expressions  on  topics  before  the 
meetings,  by  placing  the  timid  on  com- 
mittees, and  in  all  ways  treat  every 
member  with  complete  impartiality. 
Some  of  the  brightest  thoughts  are 
often  lost  to  the  world  by  timidity, 
hence  all  should  be  considered  on  an 
equality  in  the  Grange  meetings,  then 
all  would  be  benefited  alike.  And, 
really,  the  Grange  is  the  place  of  all 
others  where  its  members  should  and 
can  feel  on  perfect  equality  with  each 
other.  The  interests  of  the  humblest 
should  receive  equal  attention  with  any 
other,  remembering  that  the  more  for- 
tunate can  generally  take  care  of  them- 
selves. By  closely  observing  these 
thoughts,  all  members  may  share  in 
the  benefits  conferred. 


The  late  State  Grange  did  a  proper 
thing  to  resolve  in  favor  of  the  Nica- 
ragua canal  under  government  control. 
The  bane  of  the  Pacific  coast  is  its  iso- 
lation from  the  world's  business  popu- 
lation, to  which  the  canal  shortens  the 
distance  10,000  miles.  Every  organi- 
zation of  whatsoever  kind  on  the  coast, 
from  Nicaragua  to  Alaska,  should  peti- 
tion Congress  to  take  hold  in  earnest 
to  bring  these  States  that  much  nearer 
the  hum  of  the  universe. 

I  have  before  me  a  recently  published 
pamphlet  written  by  William  L.  Merry 
of  San  Francisco,  who  has  devoted 
nearly  a  lifetime  in  the  advocacy  of 
this  boon  to  the  Western  world.  It 
treats  of  its  commercial  necessity,  de- 
scription and  history,  its  national  im- 
portance, the  problem  of  cheap  trans- 
portation and  its  relation  to  the 
transcontinental  railroads.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  difference  in 
distance  to  and  from  the  world's  marts 
would  build  up  these  Western  shores 
as  no  other  means  could  do.  Our  wheat 
and  all  other  heavy  products  would 
find  a  cheap  and  ready  outlet,  which 
the  railroads  can  never  give.  But  as 
routes  of  travel  the  railroads  would 
always  be  preferred,  and  for  all  light 
and  costly  goods  requiring  rapid  trans- 
portation they  would  ever  have  the 
advantage. 

For  the  little  freight  they  would  lose 
they  would  gain  immensely  in  transpor- 
tation of  population,  in  light  and  val- 
uable commodities  consequent  on  the 
vastly  increased  wealth  and  popula- 
tion. In  reality  it  would  seem  that  the 
very  life  and  prosperity  of  the  coast  is 
wrapped  up  in  the  construction  of  this 
great  cut-off  to  the  world's  makrets. 
All  this,  and  more,  is  graphically  set 
forth  in  the  pamphlet,  and  which  has 
the  endorsement  of  the  Patrons  of 
Husbandry  as  given  at  the  Merced 
convention,  and  which  should  be  advo- 
cated by  ever  member,  individually. 

An  open  or  public  meeting  of  the 
Grange  after  its  routine  business  is 
disposed  of  is  very  commendable,  if 
one  may  judge  from  the  anniversary 
meeting  of  the  American  River  Grange. 
On  that  occasion  the  vicinity,  irre- 
spective of  party  or  previous  condition, 
resolved  itself  into  a  mass  meeting 
under  the  auspices  and  management  of 
the  local  organization.  In  this  form  a 
number  of  important  public  questions 


were  discussed  and  the  sense  of  the 
body  taken  with  respect  to  them. 

Such  meetings  are  not  always  prac- 
tical, but  may  be  held  at  stated  meet- 
ings three  or  four  times  a  year,  or, 
better  still,  at  special  meetings  called 
for  the  purpose  when  public  events 
render  such  meetings  desirable.  Or- 
ganization and  association  are  the 
watchwords  of  the  time.  The  Grange 
offers  the  opportunity  and  believes  in 
rural  association,  but  is  not  antagonis- 
tic to  other  forms  of  co-operation 
among  agriculturists.  The  isolated  ex- 
istence of  the  American  farmer  with- 
out some  bond  of  union  is  no  match  to 
the  easy-running  and  numerous  trade 
associations  organized  for  mutual  ad- 
vantage and  protection. 


The  Frnin'i'  Fanner  of  Chicago  of 
November  2nd  has  the  following  on  fall 
crop  and  weather  conditions,  and  heads 
the  same  thus,  "The  Drought  Be- 
comes Alarming:"  "The  indications 
now  are  that  the  present  season  will 
be  the  driest  on  record.  The  rainfall 
this  season  is  nine  and  one-fifth  inches 
short  of  the  normal  downpour  from  the 
heavens,  which,  for  the  past  twenty- 
four  years,  has  averaged  25.4(5  inches 
between  March  1  and  October  23,  and 
there  is  much  suffering  from  the 
drought  throughout  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Missouri  and  Kansas.  The  farmers  in 
the  wheat  belt  have  been  crying  for 
rain  for  the  past  month,  and  are  in 
some  localities  worried  by  the  outlook. 
Unofficial  reports  from  Illinois  are  to 
the  effect  that  the  low  price  of  wheat 
has  caused  farmers  generally  to  seed  a 
much  smaller  area  to  this  cereal.  In 
many  places  the  recent  high  winds 
have  drifted  the  loose,  mellow  soil  and 
left  the  seed  exposed,  with  the  result 
that  it  will  not  sprout.  *  ♦  *  Kan- 
sas has  been  without  general  rains  for 
six  weeks,  and  all  sections  of  the  State 
report  damage  to  wheat.  Thousands 
of  acres  have  been  planted  in  ground 
so  dry  that  the  seed  does  not  sprout. 
*  *  *  In  central  Kansas  farmers  are 
still  sowing  wheat  and  hoping  for  rain 
to  help  them  out  before  the  ground 
freezes.  Grain  men  in  Kansas  City  say 
that  there  has  as  yet  been  no  injury  to 
wheat  in  Missouri  or  Oklahoma  from 
drought.  The  long  dry  spell  has  not 
been  accompanied  by  the  usual  high 
winds  which  damage  wheat  by  blowing 
the  soil  away  from  it,  and  it  has  simply 
lain  dormant." 

This,  so  late  in  the  season,  when 
freezing  winter  weather  is  already 
overdue,  is  a  bad  showing  for  the 
States  mentioned,  but  from  other 
sources  come  similar  or  partial  reports 
from  other  States.  While  California 
farmers  naturally  sympathize  with 
their  Eastern  brethren,  they  cannot 
but  feel  encouraged  to  proceed  in  their 
own  work.  Here  no  industry  has  suf- 
fered from  drought,  although  no  rain 
fell  or  was  required  from  April  to  Oc- 
tober, and  the  little  that  did  fall  in 
September  did  more  harm  than  good. 
Now  we  have  an  abundance  of  rain 
moisture  for  all  purposes,  and  the  plows 
and  harrows  are  busily  at  work  getting 
in  even  more  than  the  usual  acreage  of 
wheat  in  the  best  possible  condition, 
the  weather  being  simply  perfect  for 
all  outdoor  work. 


Watsonville  Grange. 


circular  letter  from  the  San  Francisco 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  relative  to  im- 
mediate construction  of  the  Nicaragua 
Canal,  was  received,  and  will  come  up 
for  consideration  and  discussion  at  the 
next  regular  meeting.  The  Grangers 
on  this  coast  are  a  unit  in  favor  of  the 
canal,  if  proper  safeguards  are  only 
placed  on  its  construction,  and  are 
unitedly  urging  that  its  construction 
shall  be  at  once  commenced.  This 
Grange  will  hold  a  grand  feast  at  its 
meeting  on  Dec.  7th,  on  which  occa- 


{Pnjariiniitn.) 
Notwithstanding  the  hard  times, 
Watsonville  Grange  holds  the  fort.  It 
has  just  imparted  the  mysteries  of  the 
third  and  fourth  degrees  to  a  class  of 
representative  farmers  and  their 
wives,  after  which  a  pleasing  pro- 
gramme was  rendered.  Mrs.  Bertie 
Bowman,  past  organist,  favored  the 
meeting  with  one  of  her  beautiful 
songs,  which  was  roundly  encored.  A 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  he"  ps 
reduce  the  mortgage  and  in 
crease  the  profits  of  the  farm. 
Let  us  send  it  this  week.  Send 
your  address  ;  no  money. 

The  Rural  New-Vorkcr, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  Vork 


sion  will  occur  the  election  of  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year.  An  all-day  ses- 
sion will  be  held,  commencing  at  10 
A.  M.,  and  a  general  good  time  is  an- 
ticipated. 

Tulare  Grange. 


Mr.  E.  C.  Shoemaker  writes:  Tulare 
Grange  will  hold  its  next  meeting  in 
Visalia  Nov.  16th,  when  an  interesting 
discussion  will  take  place  on  "Good 
Roads."    A  good  meeting  is  expected. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

J.  A.  ANDERSON, 
N  U  R  S  E  R  Y  yVV /\  IN , 

LODI,  SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTY,  CAL. 

Has  on  hand  of  his  own  growing  a  choice  stock  of 
yearling  and  twi>-year-old  nursery  trees, 
consisting  of 

French  Prunes,  Traffedy  Prunes. 

Royal.  Blt^nheini,  Muurpark.  French  and 
Newcastle  Aprh'ots. 

I.  X.  L...  Nonpariel,  Texas  Prolific.  I^aiique- 
tUic.  I^a  I'riina  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Almonds. 

Crawford.  Salway,  Susquehanna,  Muir,  Fos- 
ter an<i  other  Peaches  in  variety. 

Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  Nectarines, 
etc..  etc. 

Also  OraiiKe  and  T.emon  Trees,  Acacias, 
Texas  Umbrella  Trees.  Grape  Vines  and  Small 
Fruits  in  endless  variety. 

Guaranteed  true  to  label  and  free  from  insect 
pests.   For  particulars,  prices,  etc.,  address 

J.  A.  ANDF:RS0N,  I.odi.  Cal. 


THE  WONDERFUL  ARIZONA  EVER- 
BEARING STRAWBERRY, 

Luscious  nammoth  Dewberry,  also  the 
Sweet    Rind,    the  Seedless  and  the  Leonardy 
GR/\F*E  FRUIT. 

These  are  the  fruits  to  plant  and  the  coming 
fruits  for  profit;  nothing  better  known.  The  de- 
mand cannot  be  supplied  in  the  next  fifteen  years 
for  these  luscious  fruits.  Plants  and  trees  are  in 
limited  supply.  Also  a  few  of  the  Seedless  Eureka 
Lemon  Trees  for  sale.  Send  orders  early  and  se- 
cure what  you  want  before  too  late.  Now  is  the 
best  time  for  fall  planting  of  strawberries.  We 
have  all  other  varieties  of  Fruit  and  Nut  Trees 
grown  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Write  for  prices  at 
once.        C.  B.  HEWITT  &  SON,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

FOR  SftLE. 

Pear  and  Cherry  Seedlings. 

No.  1,      and  up. .  $5.00  per  1000. 

No.  2,  i  to  t\   2.50 

No.  .3,  iV  to  i   1.50 

Terms  cash  before  shipment.   Mention  this  paper. 

H.  FREEBOROUGH. 
Sunrise  Nnrseries  Montavilla,  Oregon, 


Olive  Growers  Ilandbook 


and  Price  List  Fre* 


For  Planting  Season  of  1896 

We  offer  fur  sale  ;i  choice  lot  of 

Budded  Orange  and 
Lemon  Trees, 

One  and  two-year  buds  of  the  leading  varieties,  on 
sour  or  sweet  stock. 

Prices  to  Suit  the  Times. 

SEEDLING  ORANGE  TREES  at  your  own  price. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Oroville  Citrus  Association, 

Oro\lll<-.  Hutte  to.,  Cal. 

Estatilishcd  IST6. 

riyrobolan  Nursery 

NO  ll{HI<;.4TI<)N. 

OtTiTS  for  the  season  of  1H',i5^6  a  complete 
assortment  of 

Clean,Healthy,NonIrrigated 
Fruit  Trees. 

Plums,  Prunes  and  Apricots  on  the  true  Myrobolan 
Root  my  specialty.  No  cut-backs  or  held  over 
tree,  dug-stock.   No  insect  pests, 
JAS.  O'NEILL,,  Ilaywards,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON, 

RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


DECIDUOUS     RRUIX  TREES 

OUR  SPECIALTY. 

The  most  Complete  Assortment  of  General  Nursery  Stock  grown  oo  the  Pacific  Coast 


1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894-95  in  Stock. 

W  Acknowledged  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  the  best.  Guaranteed  to  be  healthy  and  free  from 
cale  or  other  pests. 

Send  for  Calalogue  and  Prices.  Correspondence  solicited.   Address : 

Alexander  &  Hammon, 

Blsacs.  Butte  Oountv.  Cal. 


Special  and  Important  to  All  Fruit  Growers. 


SPLENDOR  PRUNE. 


BOTtt- 

r55?iPHOT05 
LUTHER  BURBANK. 

Send  for  description  and  special  order  blank  at  once.  Only  a  limited  number  left. 


We  liave  been 
appointed  by 
SI. irk  Bros.. 
Louisiana.  Mo., 
soil*  apeiits  for 
the  Splendor 
Prune  on  the 
Pacllic  coast. 

Trees  irrowii 
i>y   us  Jit  our 


imrHcrtc 
Every 
be  sold 
lliclr  re 
I'd  trade 
■  Tin-  Si 
has  till' 
no 8 8  o 
D'Apen. 
several 
larger. 


H  here, 
tree  to 

under 
tristcr- 

inark. 
iliiulor 
sweel- 
f  the 

but  la 

times 


We  have  a  larg-e  list  of  new  viirlctles  of  Peaches.  Plums  an<l  Prunes.  Also  a  large  list  of  Roses, 
Gri-ciilioiise  Plants,  etc.   Calaloifur  and  Price  List  .sent  uiKiu  application. 


lN/\F>/\    V/ ALLEY 

Successors  to  Leonard  Coittes. 


NURSERY  CO. 

NAPA,  CALirOKNIA. 


November  16,  1895. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press 


Relations  of 


the  Eye  and  Brain 
n  Sight. 


It  is  sometimes  cited  as  a  remark- 
able circumstance  tiiat  we  see  tilings 
right  side  up,  although  the  image 
thrown  on  the  retina  is  upside  down. 
Professor  Broolcs  seems  to  share  this 
popular  opinion,  for  he  writes  recently 
in  Science:  "We  all  believe  many 
things  which  are  inconceivable,  such  as 
the  truth  that  the  image  in  our  eyes  is 
upside  down."  In  the  next  number  of 
tlie  same  journal  (October  11th)  a  cor- 
respondent signing  himself  "  J.  McK. 
C."  (probably  Prof.  J.  McKeen  Cattell) 
comments  on  this  statement  as  follows: 
"  But  why  is  this  inconceivable?  To 
those  having  l<nowledge  of  elementary 
physics  it  is  inconceivable  that  the 
image  should  not  be  inverted.  Per- 
haps Prof.  Brooks  means  that  it  is  in- 
comprehensible that  we  should  see 
things  right  side  up  when  the  image 
is  upside  down.  This  is  sometimes 
urged,  but  would  seem  to  be  sufficiently 
answered  by  a  remark  once  made  by 
Lotze  in  the  presence  of  the  writer: 
'  If  any  one  is  troubled  by  the  fact  that 
the  image  is  inverted,  let  him  suppose 
that  the  soul  stands  on  its  head.'  It  is, 
indeed,  quite  as  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  mind  stands  on  its  head  as  to 
suppose  that  it  stands  on  its  feet  and 
looks  at  the  image  on  the  retina,  which 
would  seem  to  be  the  assumption  to 
those  who  are  troubled  by  the  phenom- 
enon. A  similar  paradox  is  the  fact 
that  with  two  images  on  the  retinas 
we  see  things  singly.  This  may  also 
be  treated  without  undue  seriousness 
l)y  the  question:  'If  we  hear  a  baby 
crying  with  two  ears,  why  do  we  not 
think  it  is  twins  ?  '  " 


A  Mexican  lumber  dealer,  inter- 
viewed by  the  TinilirniKin  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Mexican  logging  and  lumbering, 
says  all  the  logging  is  done  by  hand. 
Indian  labor  is  employed  very  largely, 
although  considerable  Mexican  help  is 
required.  He  says  it  is  rather  an  in- 
teresting sight  to  see  a  dozen  or  more 
Indians  roll  the  logs  a  distance  of  half 
a  mile  to  the  mills.  He  states  that 
Indian  or  Mexican  labor,  or  peon  labor, 
is  similar  to  the  old  slave  labor  in  the 
Southern  States.  If  a  man  runs  away 
after  you  hire  him  the  law  brings  him 
back.  The  men  are  paid  an  equivalent 
to  18  cents  a  day  in  American  money. 
Some  of  them  are  hired  by  the  month, 
at  $(!  per  month  and  found.  The  word 
"  found  "  means  to  supply  the  laborers 
with  a  bushel  of  corn  and  a  peck  of 
beans  each  per  month,  in  addition  to 
the  $().  The  principal  manufactures 
there  are  of  cottonwood,  Spanish 
cedar,  mahogany  and  musket. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Uewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  WEEK  ENDING  OCTOBER  29,  1895. 

.")^8,797.— Extracting  Perfumes— Beckett  &  Spen- 
cer, S.  F. 

.■sjs.nm  — Gun  Sight— F.  W.  Dobbel,  S.  F. 
.'ilH.VTsi.— Hydrant— G.  A.  Doyle,  Perris,  Cal. 
.i4H.7.W.— Elevator— J.  W.  Gentry,  Oakland,  Cal. 
54«,7i>4.— Dental  Bite  Cup— A.  P.  Hays,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

.■>1K,815.— Car  Fender— .1.  O'Donnell,  S.  F. 

fi4H,Hi7.— Dental  mirror— F.  L.  Piatt,  S  F. 

.SlH.fim.— Clothespin  Machine— P.  J.  Sharbach, 
VVoodburD,  Or. 

.s-18,821,— Butter  Cutting  Machine— R.  A.  Simp- 
son, Ferndale,  (?al. 

.')18,7iia.— Amalgamator.— R.  Wing,  Butte,  Mont. 

.549,(M.S.— Fruit  Box— G.  D.  Worswick,  San  Jose, 
Cal. 

24,792 —Design  for  Ruler— N.  L.  Rigby,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

24,809.— Design  for  Bank  Note  Paper— F.  X. 
Simon,  S.  F. 

Note.— Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  patents  fur- 
nished by  Dewey  &  Co.  in  the  shortest  time  possible 
by  mail  or  telegraphic  order).  American  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained,  and  general  patent  business 
for  Pacific  Coast  Inventors  transacted  with  perfect 
security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in  the  shortest 
possible  time. 


A  SATISFACTORY  METHOD  of  removing 
sticky  deposits  of  grease  and  dirt  from 
parts  of  machinery  by  means  of  soda 
lye  is  reported,  as  follows:  To  1000 
parts  by  weight  of  water,  about  10  or 
15  parts  caustic  soda  and  100  parts 
ordinary  soda  is  the  rule.  This  mix- 
ture is  boiled,  and  the  parts  of  the  ma- 
chine that  are  to  be  cleaned  are  placed 
in  it,  this  treatment  having  the  effect 
of  quickly  loosening  all  grease,  oil  and 
dirt,  after  which  the  metal  is  thor- 
oughly washed  and  dried.    The  action 


JOHNSON    LOCKE    MERCANTILE  CO., 

CORNER  CALIFORNIA  AND  FRONT  STREETS   gAjj  FRANCISCO.  CAL 


of  the  lye  is,  of  course,  to  form  with 
the  grease  soaps  soluble  in  water;  and 
to  prevent  the  lubricating  oil,  etc., 
hardening  upon  the  parts  of  the  ma- 
chinery when  in  use,  a  third  part  of 
kerosene  is  added. 


Catarrh  4  annot  be  Cured 

with  LOCAL  APPLICATIONS,  as  they  cannot 
reach  the  seat  of  the  disease.  Catarrh  is  a  blood 
or  constitutional  disease,  and  in  order  to  cure  it 
you  must  take  internal  remedies.  Hall's  Catarrh 
Cure  is  taken  internally,  and  acts  directly  on  the 
blood  and  mucous  surfaces.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure 
is  not  a  quack  medicine.  It  was  prescribed  by  one 
of  the  best  physicians  in  this  country  for  years, 
and  is  a  regular  prescription.  It  is  composed  of 
the  best  tonics  known,  combined  with  the  best 
blood  purifiers,  acting  directly  on  the  mucous  sur- 
faces. The  perfect  combimition  of  the  two  ingre- 
dients is  what  produces  such  wonderful  results  in 
curing  Catarrh.    Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  S.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 
Sold  by  Druggists,  price  75c. 


The  San  Francisco  demand  for  Los  An- 
geles oil  increases.  In  September  the  S.  P. 
Co.  brought  here  twenty-five  carloads.  So 
far  this  month,  nearly  twice  that  amount  has 
been  received.  Arrangements  are  now  in 
progress  to  insure  successful  water  transpor- 
tation. 

The  Most  Simple  and  Safe  Remedy  for  a 
Cough  or  Throat  Trouble  is  "  limnm's  Bronch- 
ial Troches."    rnv,„„  „„„  , 


They  possess  real  merit. 


Foreign  imports  at  San  Francisco  during 
the  first  nine  months  of  189.5  were  |2S,7G:i,4.50, 
against  $SO,(594,(JOO  during  the  same  time  in 
181(4.  Of  this  year's  imports  we  received 
$(V.3'.»i;,000  from  Japan,  $(i,4T(»,000  from  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  $3,921,000  from  China  and 
$2,9.")I,000  from  Great  Britain. 


DEWEY  &  GO'S 

Patent  Agency. 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  important  advantages  as  a 
Home  Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of 
long  establishment,  great  experience,  thor- 
ough system,  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
subjects  of  inventions  in  our  own  community, 
and  our  most  extensive  law  and  reference 
library,  containing  oflBcial  American  reports, 
with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  patents  since  1873. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dew- 
ey &  Go's  Patent  Agency  will  have  the  bene- 
fit of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and  Scientific 
Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of  patent 
business,  and  obtain  patents  in  all  countries 
which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents 
issued  to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have 
been  obtained  thi-ough  our  agency.  We  can 
give  the  best  and  mnst  rcliahlc  advice  as  to  the 
patentability  of  new  inventions.  Our  prices 
are  as  low  as  any  first-class  agencies  in  the 
Eastern  States,  while  our  advantages  for 
Pacific  Coast  inventors  are  far  superior. 

Advice  and  Circulars  free. 

DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents, 
220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

GEO.  H.  STROnG,  Manager. 


ANDERSON  ORCHARD  BRUSH  RAKE 


FIFTY 

Anderson 
Orchard  and 
Vineyard 
Brush  Rakes 


Were  sold   in   .Santa  Clara 
County  alone  (luring  the 
month  of  October. 


Write  for  circulars  and  prices 

— TO— 


4  5  5 


(Patent  Allowed.) 

\A/EST     SAINTA     CL/\R/\  STREET, 

SrtIN    vJOSB.  CML. 


Protect  Your  Young  Trees 

Against  Attack  by  Cut  Worms  and  other  Tree  Pests  by  using 

ONE  PLY  P.  &  B.  PAPER 

IN  CONNECTION  WITH  PRINTER'S  INK. 


A  Roll  costs  Three  Dollars  and  is  Sufficient  for  1000  Trees. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER,  OR  ADDRESS 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 


 IIG  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco. 

.2.21  S.  BroadiA/av.  I— os  fKng&les. 


4  Free  Offers! 

For  years  we  have  tried  to  secure  for  our  subscribers  some  easy  way  of  preserving  their 
Pacific  Rural  Press,  and  binding  it  at  trifling  cost.  We  have  at  last  found  it,  and  we  give 
here  a  picture  of  our  new  binder.  It  takes  only  half  a  minute  to  insert  the  paper,  and  there- 
after it  is  kept  clean,  and  can  be  always  found 
when  wanted.  A  single  binder  will  hold  an  entire 
volume  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Pkes.s.  When  it  is 
complete  it  can  be  filed  away  in  your  libi'ary  as  a 
most  valuable  book  of  reference. 

As  a  method  of  keeping  your  papers  for  future 
use,  it  is  worth  ten  times  its  cost.  It  makes  all  the 
difference  between  lost,  torn  and  dirtied  paper.s, 
.scattered  about  the  house  in  such  confusion  that 
you  can  never  find  what  you  require,  and  a  hand- 
some, orderly  file,  which  becomes  at  the  end  of  the 
year  a  valuable  volume  for  your  library. 

A  single  paper  found  when  wanted  repays  the 
cost  of  the  binder  twice  over.  We  cannot  too 
strongly  urge  upon  subscribers  the  great  iniijor- 
tance  of  preserving  each  issue  of  this  paper  in  our 
binder.  In  a  few  years  you  will  have  an  ency- 
clopedia uuequaled  "in  character,  variety  and  time- 
liness. In  this  way  you  can  in  a  siiort  time  possess 
a  real  library  without  expense  to  yourself. 

To  insure  a  copy  of  the  new  binder  to  every  one 
of  our  subscribers  we  make  the  following  liberal 
otters : 

First— We  will  send  Fiiek  a  binder  to  every  sub- 
scriber renewing  his  or  her  subscription  before 
Dec.  31,  18'J5. 

I  Second— We  will  send  Free  a  binder  to  every 

old  subscriber  who  will  send  us  a  new  subscription  and  money  to  pay  for  the  same. 
I       TuiRD— We  will  send  Free  a  binder  to  every  subscriber  who  will  send  us  the  niunes  and 
I  full  addresses  of  ten  people  whom  they  have  tried  to  get  to  subscribe  for  the  Riirai.. 

We  want  you  to  get  us  new  subscribers  and  make  this  very  liberal  offer  that  you  will 
make  a  special  effort  to  get  yo'u  friends  to  subscribe,  and  if  you  arc  not  always  successful,  we 
are  still  willing  to  reward  you  liberally  for  the  effort. 

Fourth — We  will  send  Free  a  binder  to  every  new  subscriber. 

THE  PACIFIC   RURAL  PRESS, 

5880  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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The  Eureka  Jr.  Gang  Plows. 


For  years  many  of  our  patrons  have  urged 
us  to  build  at  the  Benicia  Agricultural 
Works,  a  Gang  Plow  with  a  "Crazy  Wheel,  " 
and  having  Bottoms,  without  Laudsides. 

While  keeping  in  view  what  is  claimed 
for  other  Gang  Plows  of  various  types,  our 
victories  in  the  Held  with  the  Eureka  Jr. 
warrant  us  in  asserting  that  there  Is  no 
Plow  In  existence  that  will  do  so  much 
work,  do  it  so  well,  or  with  so  much  ease  on 
man  and  team  as  the  Eureka  Jr. 

In  a  recent  Field  Trial,  a  Eureka  Jr.,  with 
two  13-inch  Bottoms,  cut  furrows,  average 
width  27?i  inches,  average  depth  7  9-10 
inches,  with  an  average  draft  of  5  3-5 
pounds  per  square  inch  of  cut.  At  the  same 

trial,  the  draft  of  the  two  Plow,  12-inch  

Gang  was  1(1  3-5  pounds,  and  that  of  the  two 

Plow,  12-inch  Gang  was  12  3-5  pounds, 

showing  a  lighter  draft  of  fully  5U  per  cent 
in  favor  of  the  Eureka  Jr.,  as  against  either 
of  the  other  two  well  known  and  popular 
Gangs. 

Id  the  contest  above  referred  to,  the  con- 
ditions were  very  unfavorable,  but  equal 
throughout,  and  "all  the  Plows  performed 
good  and  satisfactory  work. 

The  Bottoms,  whether  Chilled  Iron  or 
Haidened  Steel,  used  on  the  Eureka  Jr., 
will  be  found  to  be  admirably  adapted  to 
any  kind  or  condition  of  soil  on  the  Pacitlc 
coast.  They  are  shaped  on  approved  lines, 
with  the  view  of  securing  lightness  of  draft 
with  perfect  turning  and  scouring  qualities ; 
they  have  more  than  justilied  our  e.vpecta- 
tions  in  the  field,  hence  we  warrant  them 
under  all  circumstances  to  he  without  a 
superior. 


Napa,  Cai..,  Nov.  Kth,  1«95 
Mess.  Bakkk  &  Hamilton— Gentlemen' 
The  Eureka  gave  excellent  satisfaction, 
and  the  general  impression  of  the  practical 
farmers  present  was  that  the  Eureka  was  a 
perfect  plow.  c.  L.  JAMES. 


PBTAI.UMA,  Oct.  anth,  1886. 

Mess.  Baker  &  Hamh.ton,  San  Fran- 
cisco—Gentlemen: The  Eureka  Jr.  2-GaDg 
12-inch  I  bought  of  you  gives  me  the  best 
satisfaction  of  any  gang  plow  1  ever  saw. 
I  am  plowing  with  it  heavy  adobe  land 
with  only  4  horses;  the  draft  is  very  light 
and  they  are  able  to  handle  it  with  ease. 
My  neighbor,  J.  Benson,  is  using  6  horses 
on  the  same  size  gang  of  another  kind  and 
same  kind  of  land.  My  4  horses  handle  the 
Eureka  far  easier. 

I  will  be  pleased  to  show  and  recommend 
the  Eureka  Jr.  to  any  farmer  contemplating 
buying  a  gang  plow. 

M.  SCHLAKE. 
WILLIE  SCHLAKE. 


Petai.IT.va,  1I-2-I8S»5 
Mess.  Baker  &  Hamilton,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif. —  Dear  Sirs:  I  have  driven 
nearly  all  the  gangs  made  and  used  In  the 
"adobe,"  and  this  one  is  what  I  call  perfec- 
tion, if  it  were  possible  to  get  that  in  any 
machine.  JAP  JONES. 


Petai.itma,  Cai,.,  Oct.  31st,  lKfl.5. 
Messrs.  Baker  &  Ha.mii.ton,  No.  2  Pine 
St.,  San  Francisco  —  Gentlemen:  The 
"  Eureka  Jr.' 'is  the  best  plow  in  the  mar- 
ket, is  light,  yet  strong,  and  more  than  all 
lightness  of  draft,  and  a  plow  that  can  do 
first  class  work.  JOHN  LYNCH 


No.  30— KUKEK.V  .J  K.  GANG  PLOW,  with  lO-lncli  Clillleil  Iron  KottoiiiH,  weight  785  Ib8. 


No.  38— KUKKKA  JK.  <JANO  PL<)W, 
No.  40— ICIIKKK.4  .IK.  GANG  FLOW, 
No.  48— Kl  KEK.V  .JK.  GANG  PLOW. 


lO 
13 
13 


llar<leii«'<l  ttteel 
<'hillefl  lri>ii 
Hanlened  Steel 


7UO 
735 
710 


»80  00 

Hli  00 
OO  00 

.  xn  00 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Bal<er  cfe  Hamilton, 

SACRAHENTO^^^^^  :::  :  ANGELES^^^^^^^^^^^  :  N  YORK. 


Perfect  Plowing! 


THRRE   18   NOTHINC;    MADE    EQUAL  TO 


NEW  DEAL 

PLOWS. 


They  are  perfectly  adapted  for  use  in  hard  ground,  and  are  the  lightest  running,  most  easily 
handled  and  most  perfect  working  Plows  in  the  market. 

They  have  grown  more  rapidly  in  public  favor  than  any  Plow  ever  made,  and  have  received  more 
testimonials  of  merit  than  almost  any  other  tool  In  the  market. 

They  take  with  the  farmer,  and  aatiafy  where  all  other  Htyles  of  I'Iowb  have  failed. 


A  BONANZA  TO  THE  FARHER! 


ENABLING    Him  XO 


P    HIS   PLOWING   VA/IXH    LESS   LABOR,   LESS  EXPENSE, 


GJ5*^ 


0*' 


,Y«i~R    SAXISEACXION    AND    GREAXER  PROEIX. 


Never  before  has  a  Gang  Plovv  been  made  that  was  suitable  for  use  in  a  ten-acre  patch  as  well  as 
in  a  quarter-section  field. 

The  New  Deal  Gang  turns  square  corners  without  lifting,  It  plows  close  to  fences.  The  horses 
need  not  tramp  down  the  plowed  ground. 

It  saves  its  cost  every  time  it  plows  160  acres.  It  is  the  most  economical  plow  a  farmer  can  buy,  as 
it  saves  horses,  saves  hired  help,  and  so  saves  time  and  money. 


The  8-GanK  Is  equipped  with  8,  10,  18  nn<l  14-inrh  Plow.- 

••3    •'   8.  18,  13  und  14     •■  " 

»•   4    "   « and  10  .. 

••    B      '•     ••         "  ••   8  HDd  lO  .,  .. 


SEND   FOR   SPECIAL    CIRCULAR    AND  PRICES. 


DEERE  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY, 


305   AND   30r   MARKET   STREET-. FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


AND  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  L.    No.  21. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  NOVEHBER  23,  1895. 


TWENTY-FIFTH  YEAR. 

Office,  220  Market  Street. 


Pigeon  Practice  in  Alameda. 


One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  poultry 
business  is  domiciled  in  Alameda.  Its  purpose  is 
pi{?eon  production,  not  pigeons  to  carry  love  mes- 
sages nor  war  reports,  but  pigeons  to  make  people 
feel  good  by  nestling  down  under  their  waist  coats — 
in  other  words,  squab  raising  for  the  market.  The 
proprietor  of  the  enterprise  is  Mr.  H.  F.  Whitman, 
who  has  furnished  many  good  poultry  articles  for 
our  columns  and  is  secretary  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Pigeon  Society.  Some  time  ago  Mr.  Whitman  was 
forced  by  ill  health  to  give  up  his  city  business  and 
take  to  an  open-air  life.  He  had  kept  pigeons  from 
his  boyhood  and  understood  them  thoroughly.  He 
decided  to  try  pigeon  raising  as  a  business  with  a 
city  lot  50x150  feet  as  the  scene  of  his  operations. 
He  first  built  the  houses  of  which  the  engravings 
show  exterior  and  interior  views.  He  has  two  rows 
of  houses  sixty-four  feet  long.  The  small  compart- 
ments are  ten  inches  square  and  there  are  410  of 
them.  Each  pair  of  pigeons  has  a  suit  of  two  rooms 
in  which  to  keep  house,  so  that  Mr.  Whitman  has 
accommodations  for  205  families  of  feathered  lodgers. 
After  building  the  houses,  he  bought  500  pigeons. 
The  whole  outlay,  pigeons,  houses  and  all,  cost  only 
a  little  over  $250.  Since  then  they  have  added  100 
to  the  original  stock  by  keeping  some  of  the  choicest 
squabs,  so  that  at  present  there  are  (iOO  pigeons  in 
the  Whitman  enclosures. 

The  pigeons  are  of  all  kinds.  There  are  a  few 
common  white  ones  and  many  full-blooded  specimens 
of  rare  breeds.  They  live  together  and  are  allowed 
to  mate  as  they  choose.  They  seem  to  prefer  their 
opposites  in  color,  and  most  of  the  white  ones  are 
mated  with  beautiful  gray  or  blue  pigeons  with  soft 
throats  and  breasts  that  glint  with  iridescent  colors 
in  the  sun.  Scattered  among  the  common  breeds 
are  a  number  of  carrier  pigeons.  These  are  excel- 
lent feeders  and  their  squabs  are  fatter  than  all  the 
others,  though  the  grown  pigeons  are  more  slender 
and  smaller  than  the  full-grown  specimens  of  other 
varieties. 

Each  pair  of  pigeons  rears  sixteen  squabs  on  an 
average  during  the  year.  The  healthier  the  birds 
the  shorter  is  the  moulting  season,  which  is  the  time 
during  the  year  when  there  is  not  a  pair  of  young 
birds  in  the  rearing  stage.    The  disease  most  com- 


PIGEON    HOUSES   OF   H.    P.    WHITMAN    OF  ALAMEDA. 


mon  and  fatal  to  California  pigeons  is  called  by  the 
fanciers  "going  light."  It  is  really  pigeon  consump- 
tion, and  the  birds  waste  away  until  there  is  nothing 
left  but  a  pair  of  preternaturally  bright  eyes  and  a  j 
handful  of  feathers.  To  guard  against  this  disease  | 
Mr.  Whitman  feeds  his  birds  quantities  of  powdered 
charcoal  and  ground  shells  mixed  together.  Unlike 
human  beings,  the  birds  like  their  medicine  and  eat 
it  with  such  gusto  that  they  keep  their  caretakers 
busy  grinding  it  up.  There  is  never  a  time  that 
from  one  to  six  pigeons  are  not  eating  from  the  little 
charcoal  trough  underneath  the  houses.  Their  food, 
including  their  medicine,  costs  6  cents  a  pair  a 
month.    Of  water  they  drink  a  vast  quantity. 

The  squabs  are  sold  when  they  are  about  five  weeks 
old,  and  up  to  that  time  the  parent  birds  do  all  the 
feeding.  The  fancier  has  only  to  look  after  the  old 
birds  and  see  that  they  are  well  nurtured.  The 


'i 


INTERIOK    VIEW    SHOWING   ARRANGEMENTS   FOR    SYSTEMATIC  HANDLING. 


squabs  are  tenderly  cared  for  by  their  progenitors. 
They  have  a  queer  sort  of  co-operative  family  life  in 
the  pigeon-house.  The  mother  bird  stays  with  her 
young,  which  are  almost  always  twins,  for  the  first 
two  weeks.  Her  hours  are  from  5  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  until  about  11  in  the  morning.  Then  she 
takes  six  hours  off,  while  the  father  stays  at  home. 
During  the  first  two  weeks  the  little  squabs  are  fed 
almost  entirely  by  the  mother.  After  that  the 
father  takes  a  turn  and  does  most  of  the  feeding 
during  the  next  three  weeks,  when  the  squabs  are 
big  enough  to  feed  themselves.  When  the  squabs 
are  between  two  and  three  weeks  old  the  mother 
lays  another  pair  of  eggs.  These  are  deposited  in 
the  room  next  to  the  young  squabs,  and  that  is  why 
each  pair  of  pigeons  has  to  have  two  rooms.  The 
eggs  are  eighteen  days  in  hatching,  and  by  the  time 
the  new  brood  is  hatched  the  older  squabs  are  ready 
to  be  sold. 

While  the  squabs  are  in  the  nests  the  houses  are 
not  cleaned.  On  every  Monday  the  houses  from 
which  the  squabs  have  been  sold  are  very  carefully 
cleaned  out.  Every  house  is  numbered  and  Mr. 
Whitman  keeps  a  list,  with  the  number  of  occupants 
of  each  nest  to  rob  of  a  Monday,  and  to  clean  the 
same  day. 

Mr.  Whitman  attributes  his  success  to  his  twenty- 
five  years'  experience  in  raising  pigeons,  and  de- 
clares that  many  people  make  the  same  mistake  in 
starting  in  this  business  that  they  do  in  going  into 
the  poultry  business.  They  argue  that  if  you  make  $1 
per  year  on  one  pair  of  pigeons  you  ought  to  clear 
$1000  per  year  on  one  thousand  pairs.  So  they  begin 
buying  in  birds  as  fast  as  they  are  offered  to  them 
by  any  and  everybody,  and  the  first  thing  they  know 
they  have  a  hundred  or  more  odd  cocks  or  hens  or 
barren  hens  on  their  hands,  and  many  of  the  bal- 
ance, not  having  been  properly  bred,  die  off  of 
"going  light,"  canker,  etc.  So  they  give  up  in 
disgust.  Mr.  Whitman's  success  plainly  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  to  succeed  in  an  effort  one  must  under- 
stand it,  have  taste  for  it  and  then  put  in  a  whole 
lot  of  faithful  work.  The  proper  handling  of  pigeons, 
as  shown  by  his  experience,  may  suggest  to  many 
readers  a  very  acceptable  contribution  to  the  home 
table. 
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Awarded  to  Lord  Rayleigli  and  Prof.  Wm.  Ramsay;  A  Mammoth 
Church  Bell,  3.35.   
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The  Week. 


The  flight  of  refugees  from  East- 

W  inter  "  " 

ern  winter  has  already  set  in. 
KsjapeH.  This  year  evidently  the  course  of 
these  birds  of  passaijre  will  be  westward  rather  than 
southward,  for  Florida  was  not  kind  to  lier  collec- 
tion of  pilgrims  last  winter.  One  of  the  earliest  of 
the  companies  to  reach  California  thi.s  year  dropped 
down  into  Sacramento  on  Monday  of  this  week,  com- 
ing from  Chicago  by  way  of  the  Central  route.  The 
party  consisted  of  100.  The  cars  were  placarded 
appropriately,  one  device  being,  "  Good-by  blizzards; 
good-by  Jack  Frost;  we  are  going  to  live  in  the  sun- 
shine, with  the  orange,  the  lemon,  the  fig  tree  and 
the  vine."  At  Auburn  a  number  of  ladies  boarded 
the  train  and  presented  Hovvers  to  the  party.  At 
Newcastle  the  excursionists  were  serenaded  by  a 
brass  band  and  made  the  recipients  of  fresh  Califor- 
nia fruit.  Immediately  after  the  party  reached  Sac- 
ramento the  members  were  given  dinner  and  then 
escorted  to  a  reception  tendered  them  by  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  Other  entertainments  followed. 
The  company  came  intending  to  select  lands  near 
Sacramento. 

It  seems  that  San  Francisco  has 

«  orse 

been   fortunate    in   only  finding 
'   "  water  in  her  milk,  and  not  very 

bad  water  at  that.  Other  places  have  done  worse. 
Last  week  Watertown,  New  York,  declared  a  boy- 
cott on  milk  because  it  was  shown  that  the  typhoid 
fever  prevalent  there  for  the  past  seven  months  was 
directly  due  to  it.  A  bacteriological  examination  re- 
vealed typhoid  germs  in  the  milk  of  five  dealers, 
tuberculosis  in  five,  and  others  were  impure  from 
improper  feeding.  The  board  of  health  ordered  the 
dealers  to  cease  the  sale  of  milk  from  the  infected 
dairies,  but  as  the  names  of  the  venders  were  not 
made  public  the  people  declared  a  general  boycott. 
Until  the  matter  clears  up  Watertown  will  restrict 
itself  to  the  milk  in  the  cocoanut. 

The  beekeepers  propose  to  pursue 
a  vigorous  policy  against  honey 
adulterations.  The  State  Bee- 
keepers' Association  met  in  Los  Angeles  this  week 
and  determined  to  inaugurate  an  aggressive  cam- 
paign against  those  who  are  adulterating  or  even 
selling  impure  honey,  and  a  committee  was  selected 
to  collect  evidence  which  will  be  put  in  the  hands  of 
the  National  Bee  Men's  Union,  which  will  carry  the 
matter  into  the  courts.  They  will  also  draft  resolu- 
tions concerning  the  matter  of  adulteration  and  col- 
lect data  to  be  presented  to  the  next  Legislature. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  named:  B.  Taylor, 
N.  Lovering  and  R.  B.  Herron.  The  meeting  was 
also  largely  occupied  with  discussion  of  questions  of 
markets  and  prices,  and  it  was  decided  to  adopt 


some  form  of  co-operative  organization.  A  commit- 
tee of  five  was  appointed  to  formulate  a  plan,  con- 
sisting of  G.  "\V.  Brodbeck,  W.  T.  Richardson,  Dr. 
G.  A.  Millard,  Mr.  Dunn  and  R.  Touchtop.  Another 
item  of  transaction  was  in  urging  beekeepers  in 
counties  unprovided  with  inspectors  to  urge  super- 
visors to  fill  such  offices. 


The  I'oultry 


Beekeepers' 
Propositions. 


As  the  third  annual  exhibition  of 
the  California  State  Poultry  As- 
sociation  draws  near  its  opening 
day — December  11th— it  is  well  to  remind  intending 
exhibitors  and  all  interested  that  the  management 
has  set  Mondav,  D^'cember  2nd,  as  the  last  day  for 
receiving  entries.  By  all  means  have  your  birds  in 
condition,  and  make  your  entries  before  that  date. 
This  show  ])romises,  from  present  indications,  to  be 
the  finest  and  most  comprehensive  ever  held  on  this 
coast,  including  every  kind  of  domestic  poultry  from 
fancy  to  utilitarian,  also  many  four-footed  pets. 
Liberal  prizes  are  offered  for  special  exhibits,  and 
as  interest  in  this  important  industry  is  growing 
stronger  yearly,  the  managers  of  the  Show  are  war- 
ranted in  anticipating  a  large  attendance.  Pre- 
mium lists  are  now  ready  and  being  sent  all  over  the 
State.  If  you  have  not  already  received  one,  send 
at  once  to  the  secretary,  E.  H.  Freeman,  Santa 
Clara.  The  exhibition  will  be  held  in  the  Mechanics' 
Pavilion,  this  city,  December  11th  to  17th  inclusive. 

The  University  Experiment  Sta- 
tion at  Berkeley  has  just  issued  its 
circular  describing  plants  and 
seeds  for  distribution  to  voluntary  experimenters. 
It  is  not  a  free  distribution;  applicants  are  retjuired 
to  pay  the  cost  of  packing  and  postage.  All  who 
desire  to  participate  in  this  branch  of  the  University 
work  should  apply  at  once  by  postal  card  to  Prof. 
E.  J.  Wickson,  Berkeley,  for  a  copy  of  the  circular. 
To  show  how  wide  is  the  interest  in  the  University 
introduction  and  distribution  of  plants,  these  figures 
are  cited: 

OUNCES  OF  SEEDS  DISTRIBCTED,  188S-94. 


I'niverslty  See<l 
lUstrilmlion. 


Swiss-Italian 
Kejoicinfcs. 


Cereals  17,018 

Fiber  plants   2.S80 

Forage  plants  12,887 

Vegetables   7,316 

Trees    2,139 

Miscellaneous   2,292 

ni:mbebs  of  pl.ants  and  scions,  same  period. 

Trees  of  3(1  kinds   6,1.W 

Fiber  plants   1,.530 

Forage  plants  (roots)  14.770 

Grapes,  ligs  and  olives  (cuttings  and  rooted)  18,084 

Mulberries  and  osier  willows  (cuttings  and  rooted)  13,105 

Miscellaneous     3,618 

The  increasing  popular  interest  in  the  distribution 
is  also  seen  in  the  fact  that  !t25  applicants  were  sup- 
plied with  seeds  and  plants  last  year,  as  comyjared 
with  410  in  the  preceding  year.  Material  was  sent 
last  year  to  applicants  at  382  postotfices  in  53  coun- 
ties of  California. 

„  Mr.  Dockerv  is  working  out  his 

Better  - 

game  preserve.  The  last  night's 
work  on  the  road  covered  about 
forty  stand-ups  of  restaurants  and  milk  wagons  and 
only  two  were  below  par.  He  thinks  the  milkmen 
have  some  sort  of  a  grape-vine  telegraph  to  notify 
drivers  that  he  is  at  work.  It  is  suggestive  that 
the  baker  wagons  warn  the  milkmen  before  they 
enter  city  limits,  and  those  who  are  hauling  water 
skip  back  to  their  country  haunts. 

Our  citizens  north  of  the  bay  who 
hail  from  the  country  of  the 
Alps  and  the  Tiber  are  having  a 
jubilee  this  week  over  the  visit  of  no  less  a  com- 
patriot of  theirs  than  Minister  Pioda  of  Switzerland 
and  a  delegation  of  his  countrymen.  They  went  to 
Asti,  Sonoma  county,  Tuesday,  as  the  guests  of  the 
Swiss-Italian  .Agricultural  Society.  After  a  survey 
of  the  extensive  vineyards,  Mr.  Pioda  and  his  com- 
panions partook  of  a  dinner  prepared  in  the  Italian 
style.  At  the  close  of  the  repast  President  P.  C. 
Rossi  delivered  an  address  of  welcome,  in  which  he 
said  that  the  colony  showed  what  the  Swiss  and 
Italians  by  co-operation  were  able  to  accomplish  in 
California  and  expressed  the  delight  which  it 
afforded  the  colony  to  receive  him  at  Asti.  The 
Minister,  in  reply,  spoke  of  the  beautiful  scenery  of 
California  and  expressed  his  pleasure  at  seeing  his 
countrymen  and  the  Italians  working  hand  in  hand 
in  building  up  the  State.  .Judge  Angelotti  of  San 
Rafael  responded  to  the  toast  of  "America,"  and 
Mr.  Grimaldi,  the  Italian  Consul,  eulogized  the 
Swiss  people  and  drank  to  the  United  States.  There 
was  evidently  a  pooling  of  patriotic  issues  delightful 
to  contemplate. 

There  is  a  certain  pictures(iueness 
about  settling  on  Uncle  Sam's  new 
lands  nowadays.  The  famous  rides 
and  Paul  Revere  bid  fair  to  be 
land  opening  in  Idaho  on  Monday 
Jacob  Pippinger  was  the  winner  in  an  exciting  race, 
with  a  valuable  farm  for  a  stake.  He  arrived  upon 
the  land  one  minute  after  12  o'clock.  He  had  relays 
of  saddle  horses,  and  rode  more  than  forty  miles 
over  a  rugged  trail  in  two  hours  and  twenty  min- 
utes. He  passed  envious  neighbors  and  excited 
strangers  in  his  mad  ride,  and  filed  without  a  hitch. 


From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

Senator  Lodge  of  Massachusetts,  who  is  now 
abroad,  has  been  telling  the  English  newspapers 
what  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is.  Nobody  in  America, 
he  declares,  has  ever  assumed  that  it  is  a  proposi- 
tion of  international  law.  It  is,  he  goes  on  to  say,  a 
simple  declaration  of  national  policy — one  which  the 
people  of  this  country  will  always  sustain  as  a  matter 
of  vital  importance.  Thus  far.  Senator  Lodge  ad- 
mits, the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  remained  a  mere 
statement,  but  it  is  his  opinion  that  at  the  coming 
session,  both  houses  of  Congress  will  declare  it  an 
integral  part  of  American  national  policy  to  be  main- 
tained at  all  hazards.  "American  opinion,"  says 
Mr.  Lodge,  "is  practically  unanimous  as  to  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  upholding  the  doctrine  for  the 
welfare  of  the  country.  Moreover,  I  believe  that 
England  recognizes  our  attitude  as  reasonable  and 
proper.  "  We  believe  Mr.  liOdge  is  right;  and  when 
the  question  comes  before  Congress,  as  it  will  this 
winter,  we  doubt  if  there  will  be  a  vote  against  it. 
If  there  is  any  one  matter  upon  which  the  people  of 
these  United  States  know  their  own  mind,  it  is  in 
the  matter  of  protecting  this  continent  against 
European  aggression.  We  note  that  a  meeting  of 
Republican  leaders  at  New  York  this  week  has  taken 
steps  looking  to  the  adoption  of  this  Doctrine  as  a 
Republican  tenet;  but  they  will  not,  in  our  judg- 
ment, be  able  to  thus  monopolize  it  as  a  special  party 
principle.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  too  big  a  thing 
for  a  party  cry — it  is  too  national  in  its  character  to 
be  thus  narrowed.  It  is  supported  as  lieartily  by 
Democrats  and  Populists  as  by  Republicans,  and 
they  will  be  quite  as  ready  to  give  it  endorsement. 


Rode  for 


of  John  Gilpin 
eclipsed.    At  a 


In  a  speech  before  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
New  York,  on  Tuesday  of  this  week,  Secretary  Car- 
lisle made  a  strong  and  timely  plea  for  a  straight- 
forward course  in  the  matter  of  party  platforms  as 
they  relate  to  the  financial  question.    If,  he  said,  a 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  in 
favor  of  the  maintenance  of  the  present  standard  of 
value,  they  ought  to  have  an  opportunity  to  say  so. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  a  majority  of  our  people  are  in 
favor  of  abandoning  the  present  standard  of  value 
and  establishing  silver  monometallism,  they  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  say  that.    From  this  decla- 
ration, Mr.  Carlisle  went  on  to  say  that  vague  and 
indefinite  declarations  by  the  great  political  organi- 
zations of  the  country  not  only  increase  the  doubt 
and  distrust  abroad,  but  encourage  harmful  agita- 
tion at  home;  and  he  urged  it  as  a  duty  of  all  who 
are  or  may  become  in  any  degree  responsible  for  the 
welfare  of  the  country  to  insist  that  there  shall  be 
no  further  equivocation  or  evasion  in  our  treatment 
of  this  subject.    "  Let  us  have  no  more  ambiguous 
phrases,  no  more   inconsistent  and  irreconcilable 
clauses  in  party  platforms  or  in  public  utterances, 
but  let  us  make  our  meaning  clear  and  our  purpose 
so  plain  that  they  can  neither  be  misunderstood  nor 
successfully  misrepresented."    All  of  which  is  very 
sound  sense  and  very  good  morals;  but  it  is  not 
likely  to  have  much  effect.    When  the  conventions 
meet  we  shall  have  the  usual  "vague  and  indefinite" 
declarations  which,  by  the  way,  ought  not  to  deceive 
anybody.    It  may  just  as  well  be  understood  now  as 
at  any  later  time  that  both  the  old  parties  will  stand 
in  the  future  as  in  the  past  for  "  material  interests" 
— that  is,  for  present  financial  conditions  as  against 
any  and  all  propositions  favorable  to  silver.  They 
are  bound  to  do  this  because  both  are  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  controlled  by  those  who  supply  the  money 
for  campaign  expenses. 

The  plans  of  the  Populist  party  in  connection  with 
the  next  Presidential  campaign  made  the  theme  of  a 
very  interesting  talk  last  week  by  Senator  Allen  of 
Nebraska,  who  speaks,  perhaps,  with  higher  author- 
ity than  any  other  man.  It  goes  without  saying,  he 
said,  that  the  Populist  party  will  have  a  Presidential 
ticket  in  the  field,  and  that  it  will  be  the  only  one  of 
the  established  parties  that  will  be  outspoken  in 
favor  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  16 
to  1.  No  one  longer  doubts  that  both  the  Republi- 
can party  and  the  Democratic  party  will  nominate 
men  opposed  to  free  coinage  legislation,  and  that 
their  platforms  will,  deny  to  silver  an  equal  place 
with  gold  in  the  currency  system  of  the  United 
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States.  This,  he  proceeded,  will  leave  but  two  alter- 
natives to  the  men  who  have  hitherto  adhered  to  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  parties,  hoping  that  they 
would  do  something  for  the  white  metal.  ' '  They  must 
either  organize  a  new  political  party,  with  free  sil- 
ver coinage  as  its  basic  principle,  or  they  must  rec- 
ognize the  uselessness  of  working  through  their  old 
parties  by  allying  themselves  with  the  Populists  and 
supporting  the  Populist  Presidential  ticket.  I  look, 
therefore,  for  a  union  of  all  the  silver  forces  in  1896 
behind  the  ticket  to  be  nominated  by  the  Populist 
National  Convention." 

Proceeding  to  other  questions.  Senator  Allen  de- 
clared the  Populists  to  be  friendly  to  the  annexation 
of  Hawaii  and  enthusiastically  in  favor  of  recognizing 
Cuban  independence.  President  Cleveland's  foreign 
policy,  he  declared,  had  been  neither  firm  or  prompt 
and  to  that  extent  it  was  deserving  of  censure. 
Referring  to  the  party  situation  in  the  Senate,  Allen 
said  that  he  looked  to  see  the  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats agree  upon  a  plan  of  organization  that  will  not 
depend  upon  Populist  assistance.  It  is,  as  he  views 
it,  chiefly  a  matter  of  patronage;  and  he  doesn't  think 
the  Populists  would  engage  in  any  negotiations  for  a 
division  of  the  Senate  spoils. 

This,  we  believe,  is  the  first  general  statement  re- 
specting the  Populistic  party  attitude  that  has  been 
put  forth  this  year.  It  is  simple  and  easily  compre- 
hended; and  that  it  will  meet  with  approval  in  many 
quarters  is  not  for  one  minute  to  be  doubted.  In 
1892  the  Populists  cast  just  under  nine  per  cent  of 
all  the  votes  for  President,  and  as  a  practical  politi- 
cal factor  the  party  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised. 
That  it  will  elect  its  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
next  year  is  not  to  be  expected;  but  that  it  will  ex- 
ercise a  positive  influence  upon  the  result  is  unques- 
tionably true. 

One  of  the  side  interests  in  the  late  election  in 
Massachusetts  was  an  informal  vote  in  which  women 
were  invited  to  participate  for  and  against  woman 
suffrage.  Of  the  male  voters,  out  of  a  total  of 
325,000  only  92,000  declared  themselves  in  favor  of 
imposing  the  suffrage  upon  women.  The  women's 
vote  was  still  more  significant.  There  were  a 
little  less  than  1(5,500  women's  votes  cast  for  suf- 
frage. As  it  was  the  policy  of  the  anti-suffragists 
not  to  vote,  and  as  the  suffragists  were  urgent  to 
bring  out  the  largest  vote  possible,  it  is  presumable 
that  the  16,500  votes  fairly  represent  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  pro-suffrage  sentiment  in  Massachu- 
setts among  the  women.  As  the  verdict  stands, 
only  about  one  woman  in  fifteen  in  Massachusetts 
can  be  found  to  express  a  desire  for  suffrage;  and 
less  than  one-third  of  the  men  are  favorable  to  its 
extension.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature  is  not  likely  to  take  up  the 
question. 

The  stories  which  come  from  Armenia,  descriptive 
of  barbarities  now  being  inflicted  upon  the  Christian 
peasants  of  that  country  at  the  hands  of  the  Turks, 
recall  the  terrors  of  the  middle  ages.  A  letter  writ- 
ten from  the  scene  and  received  at  Boston  last  week 
says: 

The  massacres  are  worse  than  ever  and  the  Turkish  author- 
ities are  making  no  efforts  to  put  them  down.  In  the  villages 
of  Taden  and  Qulu  the  inhabitants  were  attacked  by  bands  of 
Kurds  with  large  forces  of  Turkish  soldiers.  The  men  of  the 
villages  were  tortured  in  the  most  horrible  manner  and  in 
every  way  that  the  fiendish  cruelty  could  design.  The  priests 
were  taken  out,  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  while  alive  were 
cut  open  and  their  vital  organs  torn  out,  thrown  to  the  dogs 
or  forced  into  the  mouths  of  some  of  the  prisoners.  Others 
were  hung  up,  their  limbs  torn  off  one  by  one  and  their  bodies 
allowed  to  dangle  in  the  air.  Those  who  sought  shelter  in  the 
churches  fared  little  better,  as  the  edifices  were  set  on  fire 
and  those  inside  cremated.  At  the  villages  of  Sarmaree, 
Shantil,  Sarelee  and  Malatagar  the  villains  made  an  attack. 
When  the  inhabitants  were  asked  why  they  did  not  defend 
themselves  they  replied  that  they  had  no  arms.  The  soldiery 
thereupon  slaughtered  every  male  inhabitant  and  committed 
the  most  frightful  excesses.  One  house  was  visited  by  the 
ruffians,  who  asked  if  there  were  any  girls  there.  The  weep- 
ing mother  replied  that  there  were.  Her  two  daughters,  the 
oldest  not  twelve  years  old,  were  cut  down  and  laid  before 
their  mother.  She  was  crazed  with  grief,  and,  seizing  one  of 
the  soldiers,  grasped  his  dagger  and  stabbed  him  to  the  heart. 
His  comrades  took  her  and  after  tying  her  to  a  post  burned 
her  to  death. 

A  dispatch  dated  Harpoot,  Asiatic  Turkey,  Octo- 
ber 6th,  says: 

The  village  is  in  a  terrible  condition,  and  the  arrival  of  the 
Turks  is  daily  expected.  The  lives  of  all  are  in  danger.  The 
Halli  of  Harpoot  advised  the  Turkish  people  to  come  and  pro- 
cure weapons  to  defend  themselves  against  the  Armenians. 
This  is  unnecessary,  as  there  are  no  weapons  in  the  city,  so 
that  the  Armenians  will  be  slaughtered  without  being  able 
to  resist.   

Similar  reports  might  be  given  by  the  pageful, 


but  these  are  quite  enough  to  show  that  a  simple 
and  helpless  people,  for  no  other  fault  than  that  they 
are  Christians,  are  being  persecuted  daily  in  ways 
of  utmost  cruelty  by  the  Turks.  After  the  terrible 
massacre  of  last  winter,  the  European  powers  de- 
manded of  the  Sultan  that  the  Armenian  outrages 
cease  and  he  promised  that  they  should,  but  in  spite 
of  all  they  go  on.  It  is  probably  true  that  the 
Sultan  is  powerless  in  the  matter.  A  govern- 
ment too  weak  to  enforce  order  in  its  own  capi- 
tal can  hardly  be  expected  to  control  the  ruth- 
less spirit  of  such  a  class  as  the  Kurds  in  far-away 
Armenia. 

And  now,  what  is  Christendom  going  to  do  about 
it  ?  All  the  resources  of  diplomacy  have  been  tried 
and  have  failed.  It  is  useless  to  treat  with  the 
Turkish  Government,  for  it  has  neither  inclination 
nor  ability  to  enforce  a  better  state  of  things. 
And  because  it  will  not  or  cannot  stop  the  slaughter- 
ing, burning,  raping  and  maiming  of  its  Christian 
subjects,  is  Christendom  to  sit  still  and  allow  these 
cruelties  to  go  on  ?  Humanity  and  common  sense 
say  no,  and  the  better  spirit  of  all  the  civilized  na- 
tions cries  out  for  enforcement  of  that  principle  of 
international  law  which  declares  interference  to  be 
justified  "  where  the  general  interests  of  humanity 
are  infringed  by  a  barbarous  and  despotic  govern- 
ment." 


Pith  of  the  Week's  News. 


Tub  English  government  has  taken  up  the  project  of  a  trans- 
pacific cable. 

The  .scheme  for  consolidation  of  New  Yoik  and  Brooklyn  un- 
der a  single  municipal  government  has  been  revived. 

F.  S.  Smith,  author  of  the  national  hymn,  "America" — 
beginning,  "  My  Country,  'Tis  of  Thee"— died  in  Boston  on 
the  Kith. 

John  W.  Mackay  of  California  has  given  "a  large  sum  of 
money"  for  the  ei-ection  of  a  statue  of  Joan  of  Arc  at  Nancy, 
Prance. 

At  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  the  Kith,  an  electric  car  fell  through 
a  bridge  K)0  feet  into  the  Cuyahoga  river.  Thirty  persons 
were  drowned. 

A  TELEfiKAi'D  Operator  at  Seattle  has  rigged  a  bicycle  at- 
tachment to  a  light  boat,  which  he  has  propelled  at  the  rate 
of  nine  miles  per  hour. 

Bkady,  the  bandit,  has  been  declared  by  a  Marysville  jury 
to  be  guilty  of  murder  in  the  second  degree.  Eleven  members 
of  the  jury  wanted  to  hang  him. 

Juan  Osuna,  born  June  31,  1.825,  at  the  Mission  San  Diego, 
has  just  joined  San  Diego  Parlor  108  of  the  N.  S.  G.  W.  He 
has  been  dubbed  "Father  of  the  Order." 

Congkessman  Gkove  L.  Johnson  is  quoted  as  saying  at 
Washington  last  week  that  "  the  Government  ought  to  strain 
a  point  in  favor  of  the  Pacific  railroads,  if  necessary,  in  order 
to  settle  the  vexed  question." 

One  hundred  and  .sixty-five  colonists  left  Chicago  on  the 
14th  inst.,  bound  for  Fair  Oaks  colony,  Sacramento  county. 
They  are  mostly  from  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  Michigan, 
and  it  is  their  plan  tu  go  into  fruit  culture. 

The  story  recently  circulated  to  the  effect  that  the  Czarina 
had  submitted  to  a  grave  surgical  operation  and  that  her  life 
was  despaired  of,  turns  out  to  have  been  wholly  false.  On 
the  14th  inst.  she  was  delivered  of  a  daughter. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  has  broken  off  all  rela- 
tions with  the  Board  of  State  Railroad  Commissioners.  A  re- 
quest made  by  the  Commissioners  for  the  annual  report  of  the 
company,  as  required  by  law,  has  been  ignored. 

The  famous  Nez  Perce  Indian  reservation  in  northern  Idaho 
was  thrown  open  to  settlement  at  noon  on  Monday  of  this 
week.  All  the  best  tracts  were  immediately  taken  by  par- 
ties who  have  been  on  the  ground  for  some  weeks. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Nov.  13. — A  report  has  been  received 
at  the  Department  of  State  from  Consul  Dean  at  Naples  that 
it  is  estimated  the  orange  and  lemon  crops  of  southern  Italy 
will  be  less  than  last  year.  They  will  be  about  two-thirds 
the  average. 

Kovalev,  the  Russian  arrested  some  weeks  back,  charged 
with  the  terrible  Weber  murder  at  Sacramento  last  winter, 
confessed  his  guilt  in  court  on  Monday  of  this  week.  His  con- 
fession was  a  complete  surprise  to  his  attorneys,  who  had 
made  ready  for  a  great  legal  fight. 

The  war  in  Cuba  proceeds  after  guerilla  fashion,  with  no 
decisive  re.sults.  The  principal  event  of  the  week  was  the 
blowing  up  of  a  train  of  Spanish  soldiers  by  use  of  dynamite. 
A  band  of  insurgents  captured  in  the  vicinity  were  shot  with- 
out trial.  Campos,  the  Spanish  general,  has  been  reinforced 
by  2.5.000  new  troops  from  Spain,  and  declares  that  he  will  end 
the  rebellion  in  a  month. 

O.  De  Yoe,  an  insane  man,  known  locally  as  "Buckskin 
Bill,"  was  killed  in  the  Marysville  jail  on  the  night  of 
the  13th  inst.  by  Charles  Thresher,  his  cell  mate, 
also  insane.  Thresher  explained  that  De  Yoe  made  a  dis- 
turbance in  the  night  and  that  he  I'hoked  him  to  death.  The 
murderer  showed  no  remorse  about  the  matter,  being  clearly 
without  mental  responsibility. 

CoNoitESSMAN  Bahiiam  of  California,  being  interviewed 
upon  his  arrival  at  Washington  last  week,  said  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Nicaraguan  Canal:  "I  have  drafted  a  bill  which 
I  will  introduce  to  provide  for  the  construction  of  this  canal, 
which  I  think  will  not  be  open  to  objections  made  to  the  bill 
prepared  by  my  predecessor,  Mr.  CJeary.  My  bill  will  provide 
for  absolute  Government  ownership  of  the  canal.  Under  its 
provisions  bonds  will  be  issued  as  fast  as  necessary  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  construction.  The  total  issue  of  bonds  is  not 
to  exceed  one  hundred  million  dollars.  I  believe  in  paying 
the  Nicaragua  Canal  Company  a  fair  price  for  its  conces.sions 
from  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  and  paying  it  in  cash  or  stock, 
as  the  members  may  elect.  I  do  not  believe  in  giving  them 
an  exorbitant  sum,  however,  for  what  they  have  already  ac- 
complished. If  the  United  States  does  not  build  this  canal  it 
will  be  the  laughing  stock  of  the  world." 


Gleanings. 


The  Porterville  Horticultural  Association  have  decided  to 
hold  a  citrus  fair  in  the  early  part  of  January. 

The  San  Jose  MKn-ury  estimates  that  not  more  than  300  car- 
loads of  prunes  remain  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley. 

The  San  Jose  Tree  and  Vine  reports  that  there  will  be  a 
large  planting  of  orchard  trees  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley  this 
winter. 

The  fanious  Stillman  orchard  property  at  San  Bernardino 
has  passed  into  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Stanford  (widow  of  the 
late  senator)  under  foreclosure  of  mortgage. 

City  of  Mexico,  November  1!).  —  A  large  exportation  of 
oranges  IS  going  on  from  the  State  of  Jalisco  to  the  United 
States.  The  entire  crop  has  been  bought  by  American  fruit 
dealers. 

San  Behnaudino,  November  18. —Oranges  are  ripening  very 
rapidly  owing  to  several  days  of  hot  winds,  and  will  be  in  the 
market  two  weeks  earlier  than  last  year,  which  was  the  25th 
of  December. 

The  sale  of  the  great  McMahan  ranch,  in  Solano  county, 
starts  out  well.  Already  upwards  of  .500  acres  have  been  sold 
in  lots  of  from  seven  acres  upwards,  and  the  number  of 
inquiries  indicate  that  a  wide  circle  of  prospective  small  farm- 
ers are  interested. 

Redlands  Fdc^.s;  That  there  is  money  in  beets  and  beet 
lands  has  been  demonstrated  of  late  at  Chino,  where,  within 
two  weeks,  *(i4,000  worth  of  land  has  been  sold,  and  within 
the  month  of  October  the  sugar  factory  has  paid  *sr,000  for 
beets,  which  averaged  $4.03  a  ton.  The  factory's  beet  busi- 
ness for  this  season  will  be  nearly  8.3,000  tons. 

The  Biggs  Aripix  says :  A  certified  copy  of  articles  of  incor- 
poration of  the  Rio  Bonito  Orchard  Company  has  been  filed 
with  the  county  clerk.  The  capital  stock  is  $200,000,  divided 
into  3000  shares  of  SlOO  each.  There  has  been  actually  sub- 
scribed the  full  amount.  The  subscribers  and  directors  are : 
S.  T.  Alexander,  Oakland,  (iOO  shares;  Harry  P.  Baldwin, 
Hawaiian  Islands,  titiO  shares;  W.  P.  Hamm'on,  Biggs,  0(36 
shares ;  W.  Alexander  and  J.  P.  Cook,  Oakland,  1  share  each. 

Califounia  prunes  are  quoted  as  follows  at  Bordeaux: 


30s  to  40s  equal  to  30o 

40s  to  50s  equal  to  I9c 

.50s  to  60s  equal  to  14c 

60s  to  70s  equal  to  lie 

70s  to  80s  equal  to   80 

80s  to  90s  equal  to   6c 

90s  to  l(X)s  equal  to   ."ic 

110s  eiiual  to   4c 


San  Jose,  Nov.  10. —The  overland  shipments  for  the  past 
week  foot  up  ;3,;}!)4,loO  pounds,  against  :3,075,4.5;j  pounds  for  the 
corresponding  week  of  last  year.  The  principal  item  in  the 
list  is  dried  prunes,  the  total  for  the  week  being  3,;i;U,K)0 
pounds.  This  brings  the  dried-prune  shipment  thus  far  this 
season  up  to  30,420,!);30  pounds,  against  30,:i90,.520  pounds  for 
the  same  length  of  time  last  year.  The  amount  remaining  in 
the  valley  will  possibly  reach  11,000,000  pounds. 

FitESNO,  November  1'.). — A  morning  paper  here  will  to-mor- 
row say  that  the  Maltermoro  vine.yard  and  winery  liave  been 
sold  to  a  company  of  Fresno,  San  Francisco  and  English  capi- 
talists for  $.500, 000.  Extensive  improvements  will  be  made  in 
this  property,  which  already  is  the  largest  winery  in  Fresno 
county.  There  is  the  greatest  activity  in  wine  making  in 
this  county  ever  known,  and  the  output  will  exceed  last 
year's  by  1,000,000  gallons  at  least,  due  to  reduced  freight  to 
the  East  and  the  organisation  of  the  wine  makers. 

Davisville  letter  in  Dixon  Ti  ilnine  :  The  sugar  beet  in- 
dustry seems  to  be  attracting  considerable  attention  among 
Yolo  farmers  at  present,  and  in  this  connection  I  wish  to  say 
that  our  section  was  put  to  practical  test  several  years  ago. 
Mr.  James  Campbell  was,  I  think,  engaged  in  the  business 
for  a  year  or  two,  but  why  the  enterprise  was  abandoned  I 
am  not  able  to  say ;  presumably  on  account  of  freight.  I  know 
that  the  yield  was  enormous,  but  this,  I  understand,  is  of 
minor  consequence  when  compared  with  the  saccharine  mat- 
ter contained  in  the  beet. 

Poutekville  claims  the  banner  for  first  carload  of  oranges, 
season  of  1895.  Says  the  Kntcr})rise :  There  we  are  again. 
November  IS,  1805,  one  carload  of  navel  and  seedling  oranges 
shipped  to  Westfall  &  Co.  of  New  York  from  Geo.  T.  Frost's 
orchard  at  Porterville.  Mr.  S.  H.  Westfall  has  been  in  town 
for  about  two  weeks,  and  that  the  oranges  were  ripe  enough 
to  be  picked,  his  buying  of  the  same  is  a  good  criterion.  The 
Porterville  orange  season  is  now  open,  and  from  now  on  until 
Januar.v  about  fifty  carloads  will  bo  shipped  to  the  different 
markets  of  the  United  States. 

TuLAKE  Rciiister:  A  Hanford  man  is  reaping  the  reward  of 
intelligent  experiment.  The  Demncrnt  says  he  raised  a  large 
quantity  of  string  beans  last  spring,  for  which  he  could  not 
find  ready  sale  at  the  time.  Instead  of  cursing  the  powers  of 
darkness  and  everything  else  while  his  crop  went  to  waste, 
he  proceeded  to  pack  his  beans  in  brine.  Latel.v  he  has  been 
selling  them  off  at  fancy  prices.  When  taken  out  of  the  brine 
and  soaked  in  fresh  water  the.v  are  as  good  as  ever,  and  those 
who  taste  them  want  more.  This,  of  course,  is  a  small  busi- 
ness, but  it  is  an  outcropping  of  head  work  that  will  pay. 

Hatch  &  Roc  k  Company,  proprietors  of  the  immen.se  or- 
chard east  of  town,  .says  the  Biggs  Aivii",  are  experimenting 
with  a  Best  traction  engine,  with  a  view  of  using  it  to  plow 
and  cultivate  their  ori'hards.  They  hauled  four  wagons  from 
the  orchards  to  town  Saturday  afternoon  last,  three  loaded 
with  alinnnds,  some  twelve  tons,  and  one  wagon  loaded  with 
water.  The  engine  pulled  the  load  right  along  smoothly  and 
easily  up  and  down  hill.  They  propose  to  attach  to  the  engine 
enough  gang  plows  to  cover  the  space  between  trees  with  a 
small  plow  on  either  side,  which  will  be  guided  by  a  man  to 
run  next  to  the  trees.  Following  the  plows,  harrows  will  be 
attached  to  thoroughly  pulverize  the  soil.  It  is  claimed  the 
use  of  the  engine  will  do  away  with  forty-eight  horses  and 
fourteen  men. 

One  of  the  most  practical  and  enterprising  farmers  in  Fresno 
county  is  Miss  Minnie  Eshelmaii,  who  has  entire  charge  of  her 
father's  "  homo  place,"  five  miles  east  of  Fresno  city.  Miss 
Eshelman's  latest  piece  of  enterprise  is  a  large  silo,  declared 
to  be  the  first  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  and  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  State.  A  reporter  of  the  I'liptilint  thus  describes  it: 
It  is  built  in  two  compart nients,  and  fixed  so  that  one  side 
can  be  filled  with  chopped  corn  and  the  other  side  with  green 
alfalfa.  Outside,  the  building  looks  like  a  barn  of  unusual 
height,  but  inside  it  is  entirely  different.  The  writer  was 
escorted  up  a  forty-foot  fiight  of  stairs  to  take  a  glimpse  of 
the  method  used.  The  sides  and  bottom  of  the  compartments 
are  made  air  tight,  and  the  chopped  material  is  filled  in  from 
the  top.  An  elevator  and  chute  make  the  work  of  filling  a 
simple  matter. 

As  the  heet  season  is  about  to  close,  the  Watsonville  Paja- 
ronian  thus  sums  up:  All  of  the  Pajaro  beets  will  be  in 
within  ten  days,  if  the  fair  weather  continues,  and  all  of  the 
Salinas  beets  will  be  in  by  December  1st.  Every  day  Pajaro 
farmers  are  closing  up  their  season's  delivery,  and  the  pro- 
cession of  teams  is  rapidly  diminishing  in  length.  It  has  been 
a  favorable  season  for  the  delivery  of  beets  by  the  farmer  and 
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for  handling  by  the  factory.  The  continued  clear  weather  has 
matured  the  beets  in  perfect  form  and  has  permitted  of  as 
rapid  delivery  as  the  factory  desired.  There  has  been  no 
crowding  of  i  lie  bins,  no  delays  in  running  the  factory,  no  ac- 
cidents at  the  mill,  and  the  beets  have  maintained  their  line 
showing  of  sugar— the  best  in  the  history  of  the  factory.  It 
has  been  a  successful  campaign  from  field  to  sugar  packer, 
and  may  the  beet  farmer  and  factory  owners  have  many  more 
like  it.  ■ 

The  Tulare  Times  prints  the  following  under  the  head  of 
"  How  Much  Does  it  Cost  to  Plant  and  Cultivate  40  Acres  of 
Prunes  ;"  Charles  and  Mike  Togni  own  40  acres  of  land  situ- 
ated between  the  Encina  ranch  and  the  Visalia  Fruit  and 
r.,and  Co.  For  several  years  prior  to  18(t-3  it  was  cultivated  to 
barley  and  wheat,  but  in  December  of  the  latter  year  it  was 
determined  to  plant  the  place  to  prunes.  All  the  work  was 
done  by  hired  labor.  Major  Berry  superintending  the  planting 
and  cultivation.  They  now  have  40  acres  of  as  fine  prunes  as 
can  be  found  in  the  county,  from  which  they  will  gather  an 
immense  crop  of  prunes  next  season.  The  trees  are  three 
years  old  and  have  made  a  vigorous  growth.  The  total  cost 
of  everything  connected  with  the  planting  and  cultivation  of 
the  trees  to  date  amounts  to  *18(>S..S4,  while  the  revenue  from 
crops  grown  between  the  trees  for  the  three  years  aggregates 
1381.20,  leaving  the  net  cost  of  the  orchard  to  date  $1487.04. 

Washin(;ton  townshii',  Alameda  Co.  (Irvington)  doesn't 
make  much  noise  about  its  doings,  but  it  does  a  good  deal 
nevertheless.  The  P'wf  gives  the  following  in  detail  as  the 
wine  output  of  the  township  for  the  season  of  1895: 

(ialloiiK. 

Palmdale  Co  jfO.0«J 

Stanford,.!  ISl.™ 

Linda  Vista   SO.UUO 

Grau  &  Werner   o'-UOO 

Putnam,  E.  W   „  'XIl 

Salazar,  A.  J   31,000 

Willow  Ulen   ^.000 

De  Voux,  P  25.000 

Riehr,  J   20.000 

Bond.C   10.000 

Dominican  Sisters   ".™*[ 

Siegrest.  C   S.O™ 

Valente,  L   5.000 

Niles  Winery   J.'JJ' 

Home  manufacture   3,000 

(irand  total  635,500 

This  .shows  that  the  wine  produced  this  year  is  about  one- 
halt  of  last  and  considerable  less  than  half  of  the  year  previous. 

Mr.  R.iLPii  Heksev,  manager  of  the  California  Dried  Fruit 
Agency,  is  quoted  as  follows  by  the  San  Jose  .Vcrciirj/,  17th 
inst.  :  "  "The  trade  conditions  are  deemed  to  be  better  this 
year  than  at  anv  other  time  in  the  history  of  prune  raising  in 
"the  valley.  The  excellent  quality  of  the  prunes  and  the  low 
prices  at  "which  they  are  being  sold  will  enable  ordinary  con- 
sumers to  buy  first-"class  goods.  This  will  increase  the  popu- 
larity of  Santa  Clara  county  prunes  among  the  masses  in  the 
East" and  elsewhere.  This"will  increase  the  consumption  and 
widen  the  market  in  future  years.  The  sale  of  so  much  fine 
fruit  at  prices  which  will  place  it  within  the  reach  of  all  is 
one  of  the  best  advertisements  that  the  product  of  this  valley 
has  ever  had.  Notwithstanding  the  low  prices,  the  net  re- 
turns will  be  larger  than  in  many  other  years  because  the 
crop  in  quantity  is  fair,  and  the  unusually  fine  qualit.v  will 
make  the  average  returns  high.  The  export  trade  is  begin- 
ning to  cut  an  important  figure  in  the  market  on  account  of 
the  short  crop  of  prunes  in  France  this  year.  The  bulk  of  the 
20,000,000  pounds  produced  there  has  been  placed.  The  ship- 
ments to  England,  Germany  and  France  have  thus  far  in  a 
degree  been  experimental. "  The  exportations  have  gone  for- 
ward in  very  fine  shape  in  boxes,  and,  if  the  quality  proves 
satisfactory!  as  undoubtedly  it  will,  a  big  demand  will  be 
opened  up  for  the  balance  of  the  season." 


Forage  PJants  for  Dry  Lands  and  for  Alkali 
3olls. 


Throuf^h  the  visits  of  stockmea  to  the  Ufiiversity 
experiment  grounds,  and  the  exhibition  of  the  Uni- 
versity collection  of  forage  plants  at  meetings  of 
farmers  and  dairymen,  there  has  arisen  renewed  de- 
mand for  seeds  of  plants  which  have  been  com- 
mended for  dry  lands.  The  University  people  do  not 
present  any  of  these  plants  as  fully  satisfactory  on 
dry  lands  nor  for  use  where,  by  irrigation  or  occur- 
rencd  of  naturally  moist  land,  better  plants,  such  as 
alfalfa,  etc.,  can  be  grown.  They  have  found  that 
plants  which  best  endure  arid  conditions  are,  for  the 
most  part,  coarse  plants,  which  are  chiefly  valuable 
because  they  accept  conditions  which  finer  plants  re- 
ject; but  even  they  have  their  limits  of  endurance, 
for  heat  and  drought  may  be  so  extreme  and  pro- 
tracted that  they  fail.  They  make  this  explanation 
because  some  seem  to  desire  to  substitute  thes(!  for 
better  plants  which  their  soil  and  moisture  condi- 
tions favor,  and  others  expect  them  to  succeed  in 
situations  actually  desert.  For  neither  uses  do  they 
commend  the  plants  named  below,  but  of  the  forage 
plants  grown  experimentally  and  distributed  by  the 
University,  the  following  are  the  most  satisfactory 
for  dry  lands; 

Trw  Graxst.s. — The  following  are  true  grasses 
(graminea).  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  places 
where  their  growth  can  be  conveniently  watched,  so 
that  each  grower  can  determine  for  himself  which 
ones  should  be  largely  sown  the  following  year.  By 
collecting  seed  from  a  small  plot,  a  large  area  can 
soon  be  secured: 

1.  Tall  oat  grass  (Arrln  iint/it  i  uin  aniiacciim). 

2.  Awnless  brome  grass  {/{fnniiix  inrrtm's). 

8.  Schrader's  brome  grass  (Bronnia  itnioloiilix). 

4.  Japanese  wheat  grass  {Ai/rojti/nnn  Jnjionicum). 

5.  Many-flowered  millet  grass  {MHium  inultijldriim). 

6.  Hairy-flowered  paspalum  {Pnspalmn  (lllatatum). 

7.  Texas  blue  grass  (Foa  ar<tchn!f<r<i). 

Of  any  of  the  first  six  named,  seed  is  sent  at  o 
cents  each  per  package.  No.  7  grows  best  from  the 
roots,  of  which  a  package  will  be  sent  for  10  cents. 

Flat  Fra  {Lnthyrus  xi/Inxfris). — Many  reports  from 
California  growers  indicate  that  this  plant  may 
prove  of  much  value  in  some  parts  of  the  State.  It 
does  not  succeed  in  the  presence  of  the  greatest  lieat 


and  drought,  but  it  maintains  heavy  growth  with 
very  little  moisture.  The  flat  pea  is  a  perennial 
legume  having  much  the  style  of  growth  of  the 
"  everlasting  pea."  It  forms  a  dense  mat  of  haulm, 
or  vine,  which  completely  covers  the  ground,  the 
stems  reaching  a  length  of  four  feet  or  more.  In 
Berkeley  it  keeps  green  all  summer  without  irriga- 
tion. After  cutting,  a  second  growth  starts  at  once. 
Analysis  of  the  plant  made  at  the  station  (of  which  a 
copy  will  be  sent  on  application)  gives  it  high  nutri- 
tive value.  The  plant  does  not  seed  in  Berkeley,  so 
root  sets  are  sent,  which  should  be  planted  in  the 
garden  or  field  corner  where  they  can  be  watched 
and  protected  the  first  year.  If  the  growth  be  sat- 
isfactory, the  roots  can  be  planted  here  and  there  in 
waste  places  the  following  year.  A  small  package 
of  roots  is  sent  postpaid  for  10  cents. 

Siiriilhii-  (F(>/)/f/i)inim  sdt/liii/iiiinsi). — This  is  the 
plant  which  has  been  so  extravagantly  praised  in 
newspapers  and  in  the  catalogues  of  some  seedsmen 
during  the  last  two  years.  Trial  at  Berkeley  does 
not  approve  all  the  claims  made  for  it,  and  they  do 
not  advise  its  planting,  except  on  dry,  waste  lands, 
where  it  may  furnish  good  browsing  for  stock, 
which  eat  it  readily.  In  good  lands  there  is  a  danger 
of  its  becoming  a  serious  pest,  for  it  may  prove  diffi- 
cult to  eradicate.  The  plant  is  hard  to  start  from 
the  seed  under  ordinary  conditions.  Rooted  plants 
are  furnished  at  15  cents  per  package,  postpaid. 

FORAGE  PLANTS  FOR  ALKALI  SOILS. 

Aiisfni/idii  Sdft  Hiixh  {Afn'jilc.r  srinihiiccatinn). — The 
past  year's  experience  with  this  plant,  both  on  the 
University  station  ground  at  Tulare  and  on  the 
lands  of  scores  of  those  furnished  with  seed  or 
plants,  shows  that  this  plant  has  peerless  adapta- 
tion for  growth  on  soils  too  alkaline  to  support  any 
other  useful  growth.  So  strongly  are  owners  of 
alkali  lands  impressed  with  this  fact  that  thousands 
of  acres  will  be  sown  this  winter.  Enthusiastic  cor- 
respondents write  that  the  trial  and  announcement 
of  the  suitability  of  this  plant  are  worth  more  to 
California  than  all  the  money  the  University  Experi- 
ment Stations  have  cost  from  their  beginning.  The 
introduction  of  the  plant  to  owners  of  waste  alkali 
lands  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  striking  achieve- 
ments in  the  University's  long-continued  policy  of 
trial  and  distribution  of  economic  plants.  Bulletin 
No.  10.'),  which  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants,  gives 
observations  of  the  growth  of  the  plant,  hints  for  its 
culture,  and  investigations  into  its  food  value. 
Small  plants  set  in  alkali  spots  have  attained  a 
thick,  matted  growth  sixteen  feet  in  diameter  in  a 
single  season.  The  crop,  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
weighing  the  cut  from  a  small  area,  should  reach 
twenty  tons  of  green  feed,  or  five  tons  of  dry,  from 
an  acre,  and  probably  two  such  cuts  can  be  made 
each  season.  Three  parts  of  this  forage,  mixed 
with  one  part  of  common  hay,  is  readily  eaten  by 
horses  and  cattle.  Sheep  and  hogs  eat  the  green 
plant  freely.  The  plant  should  be  tried  on  alkali 
soils  everywhere,  in  order  that  its  climatic  and 
other  adaptations  may  be  definitely  determined. 
Plants  may  be  grown  by  sowing  the  seed  in  boxes  or 
garden  bed,  covering  very  lightly,  and  planting  out 
the  seedlings  several  feet  apart,  when  a  few  inches 
high,  on  alkali  spots.  This  is  the  surest  way  to  get 
the  plant  established,  although  if  the  seed  be  scat- 
tered on  the  surface  of  the  alkali  soil  before  a  rain, 
it  germinates  readily  when  the  heat  is  adequate. 
When  the  plant  once  gets  a  hold  on  the  soil,  it  covers 
the  ground  very  thickly  from  self-sown  seeds,  which 
are  produced  in  abundance.  Seeds  are  sent  at  5 
cents  per  packet,  postpaid. 

Suit  liiish  Xd.  2  {Atriph'x  lfpti>,(iiya).—&mce  the 
foregoing  has  shown  such  value  in  this  State,  Baron 
Von  Mueller  has  sent  the  University  seed  of  another 
salt  bush,  which  is  native  to  East  Australia.  It  is 
reputed  to  withstand  much  drought,  to  be  valuable 
as  stock  feed,  and  to  produce  large  quantities  of 
seed  if  not  fed  down  too  closely.  It  should  be  tried  in 
comparison  with  sitniliftccatiint.  It  has  a  somewhat 
larger  leaf,  and  may  show  other  differences  in 
feature  or  behavior.  Only  small  plants  in  pots  are 
available  for  distribution  this  year.  They  are  sent 
three  in  one  package  for  15  cents,  postpaid. 

Mniliii/ii  (Mixlio/d  (lie  II  III  III  lis). — This  plant,  which  is 
a  native  of  Chile,  has  been  observed  growing  freely 
on  alkali  lands  in  Kern  county.  How  the  plant  was 
introduced  is  not  known.  Last  winter  Mr.  A.  B. 
Leckenby,  of  Bakersfield.  sent  specimens  to  the 
University  for  identification,  with  the  statement 
that  it  grows  luxuriantly  on  alkali  land,  without 
irrigation;  that  sheep  eat  it  closely;  that  it  seems 
as  well  fitted  for  horse  feed  as  alfalfa,  and  that  cows 
eat  it  in  preference  to  alfalfa,  and  improve  in  flow  of 
milk.  Analysis  of  the  plant  in  the  stntion  labora- 
tory shows  that  it  is  almost  as  rich  in  flesh-forming 
ingredients  as  alfalfa;  in  this  respect  it  is  superior 
to  the  salt  bushes.  Judging  from  the  Kern  county 
observations,  this  plant  may  be  valuable  on  dry  and 
waste  places,  even  when  strongly  alkaline;  but  it 
miixt  1)1  !  at  rod  mid  wit/i  caution,  because  it  has  a  habit 
of  rooting  from  its  prostrate  steins,  and  therefore 
will  be  very  difficult  to  eradicate.  In  this  respect  it 
is  very  diflerent  from  the  salt  bushes.  To  those  who 
desire  to  try  the  modiola  in  places  which  are  waste 
and  remote  from  cultivated  lands,  small  packets  of 
seed  will  be  sent  at  2  cents  each. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  .m., 
Nov.  20,  1895,  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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Notes  on  Resistant  Vines. 


To  TBE  Editor:— Will  you  please  answer  the  following 
questions  in  j'our  paper,  of  which  I  am  a  subscriber: 

Which  is  the  best  resistant  vine  for  grafting  stock,  ne.xt  to 
Riparia,  adapted  to  dry  hillsides  ; 

Whi<-h  is  the  best  and  quickest  way  to  grow  Arizonica,  from 
cuttings  or  seedlings,  in  order  to  get  grafting  stock  ; 

Can  Arizonica  cuttings  be  table-grafted,  and  are  they  as  a 
rule  large  enough  for  that  purpose  ?  Where  can  they  be 
bought  ; 

Can  Kiparia  cuttings  be  got  which  are  large  enough  for 
table-grafting,  and  where  ;  H.  H(X)P.<. 

Wright?. 

REPLY  BY  A.    P.    IIAVNE,   STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

To  THE  Editor: — Answering  the  questions  in  the 
letter  of  J.  Hoops,  of  Wrights  Station,  would  say: 

The  best  family  of  resistants  for  dry  hillsides  is 
the  Rupestris,  if  the  soil  is  not  too  compact.  After 
the  Rupestris  family  comes  the  Riparia,  which  is 
better  suited  to  deep,  well-drained  soils,  not  too 
compact  or  too  calcareous.  The  varieties  of  these 
families  should  be  selected  from  those  that  give  the 
most  vigorous  growths  and  thick  canes. 

The  IV^'.s  An'r.oiiicd,  while  not  taking  the  graft  as 
well  as  the  Riparia,  certainly  can  be  grafted  by  the 
system  known  as  "  table-graft."  As  in  all  cases  of 
selecting  the  varieties  of  resistant  families,  care 
must  be  taken  to  select  the  most  vigorous  and  large 
wooded  varieties,  as  each  family  has  numberless 
varieties  that  differ  greatly  as  regards  the  size  of 
the  cane  and  the  vigor  of  the  vine.  The  quickest 
way  to  grow  any  variety  for  grafts  is  to  graft  it  on 
some  very  vigorous  old  vine  and  use  the  canes  for 
scions.  In  no  case  use  seedlings,  as  there  is  apt  to 
be  endless  variations  from  the  original  type.  Per- 
haps some  one  who  has  Arizonica  cuttings  for  sale 
will  write  to  Mr.  Hoops. 

Riparia  cuttings  large  enough  to  be  table-grafted 
ought  to  be  had  from  any  nurseryman  who  has 
Riparias  fit  for  stocks.  If  he  says  he  has  none  large 
enough  for  table-grafting,  then  it  is  pretty  safe  to 
conclude  that  the  varieties  he  has  are  not  fit  for 
stocks  at  all.  A.  P.  Hayne. 

Berkeley. 

Napoleon  and  the  Horse. 

Referring  to  the  present  revival  of  interest  in 
Napoleon,  the  New  York  Trilmnr  says  but  little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  his  love  for  horses.  A 
study  of  this  side  of  his  nature  would  reveal  some 
interesting  facts.  In  Egypt,  Napoleon  ordered  the 
capture  of  every  horse  ridden  by  the  IMamelukes, 
where  capture  was  possible.  Nearly  every  horse 
taken  was  shipped  to  France,  as  many  of  them  were 
of  the  Arab  type.  One  of  the  ships  on  which  some 
of  the  horses  wore  shipped  was  wrecked  in  attempt- 
ing to  escape  from  the  English  frigate.  Another 
ship  on  which  Junot  sailed  was  captured,  and  Junot 
was  made  a  prisoner.  When  Napoleon  heard  the 
news  he  expressed  more  regret  for  the  loss  of  the 
horses  than  he  did  for  that  of  his  favorite  secretary, 
afterwards  marshal  of  P"'rance. 

The  horses  that  arrived  safely  on  French  soil  left 
their  mark  on  the  horses  of  France  and  this  country. 
Their  descendants  can  be  seen  every  day  on  the 
streets  of  New  York.  They  have  driven  the  Clydes- 
dales and  English  shire  horses  out  of  the  market  of 
America,  and  the  smoothly  turned,  trappy,  rapid 
walking,  active  Normans  and  Percherons  are  the 
result  of  the  capture  of  the  horses  of  the  Mamelukes 
by  Napoleon  in  Egypt.  Their  blood  lines  were  so 
strong  that  the  gray  predominates,  and  it  is  a  com- 
mon occurrence  to  see  horses  that  weigh  upwards  of 
l.")00  pounds  with  the  clear-cut  head,  wide  throttle, 
sharp- pointed  ear  and  beautiful  mild  eye  of  the  Arab 
type.  Of  course,  theorists  will  attempt  to  prove 
that  Alexander's  Bucephalus  was  a  mule,  and  that 
Paul  Revere  rode  out  to  Concord  on  a  trolley  car, 
but  facts  are  facts. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


The  Outlook  for  Prunes. 


By  Coi-ONKr,  PHit.ii  Herskv  of  San  .Iosr  at  the  Fruit  Growers'  Con- 
ventiou  in  Sacramento. 

The  extent  and  productiveness  of  our  soil,  the 
adaptability  of  our  climate  for  raising  and  curing 
prunes,  the  surplus  of  money  in  some  hands  seeking 
investment,  the  ease  with  which  debts  are  con- 
tracted, the  general  tendency  to  speculation  and  the 
iron  grasp  and  pure  self  in  business  methods,  inevit- 
ably lead  to  the  question,  "  What  Is  the  Outlook  for 
Prunes  ?  " 

One  of  to-day's  conditions  is  a  planted  acreage 
capable  of  producing  nearly  three  times  the  present 
consumption  in  the  United  States.  If,  by  fortune  of 
circumstances,  universally  good  crops  on  the  Pacific 
coast  and  enough  for  home  consumption  by  foreign 
countries  should  be  produced  for  three  successive 
years  next  following,  the  equivalent  of  one  crop  at 
least  would  go  to  waste  and  the  average  price  of  the 
remainder  be  reduced  33J  per  cent  below  the  aver- 
age of  any  former  year.  In  saying  the  equivalent  of 
one  crop  at  least  would  go  to  waste,  it  is  not  meant 
that  the  economy  and  energy  of  the  California 
rancher  would  let  his  crop  rot  on  the  ground  but 
that  the  cost  of  sale  and  delivery  would  equal  any 
price  obtainable.  The  reduction  of  33J  per  cent  in 
the  average  price  from  any  former  year  would  place 
all  but  the  best  in  size  and  quality  of  our  product  be- 
low the  cost  of  production. 

While  in  this  may  be  seen  the  fate  of  those  who 
have  unwisely  selected  soil  and  locality  for  growing 
prunes,  so  also  arises  the  hope  for  him  who  know- 
ingly or  by  chance  is  secure  from  frost,  storm,  hard- 
pan,  clay,  deep  gravel,  adobe  and  washed  or  weak 
soil.  When  the  market  price  of  prunes  shall  have 
reached  three  cents  for  what  is  known  as  the  "  four 
sizes  "  by  the  trade,  the  producer  who,  under  aver- 
age conditions,  can  raise  no  larger  than  90-100's,  even 
though  of  the  best  quality,  may  as  well  cease  his 
efforts.  It  will  not  pay.  Land  that  under  ordinary 
conditions  of  warmth  and  moisture  will  not  produce 
a  large  crop  of  70-80's  average  is  not  and  will  not  be 
profitable  in  the  production  of  prunes  at  reduced 
prices,  or  io  general  competition  attendant  on  a  sur- 
plus, however  small.  Nothing  but  the  "pinch"  of 
conditions  as  they  force  themselves  into  control  will 
teach  the  lesson  we  here  try  to  impart. 

W/inifc  (Jiimc.t  till-  Tniiililc  ' — The  prune  itself  is  by 
no  means  at  fault.  It  can  be  raised  on  the  Pacific 
coast  in  all  its  varied  species  and  with  that  degree  of 
perfection  that  will  challenge  comparison  from  any 
source.  It  has  from  different  localities  here  all  the 
possible  degrees  of  sugar,  acid,  texture  and  size,  and 
may  be  brought  into  favorable  competition  in  any 
country  in  questions  of  quality.  Where,  then,  does 
any  cloud  appear?  The  answer  mu.-it  be  from  over- 
production or  under-consumption,  or  bad  methods  in 
marketing. 

It  is  not  believed  by  your  speaker  that  we  do  now 
or  that  we  shall  grow  more  prunes  with  our  present 
acreage  than  our  country  alone  should  consume. 
Their  delicious  and  healthful  qualities  should  so  com- 
mend them  that  a  three-fold  increase  of  consump- 
tion should  quickly  come,  and  surely  present  prices 
cannot  be  in  the  way. 

Uinn'sr  E.ifciixion. — Taking  into  consideration  the 
foreign  product,  it  is  believed  our  efforts  at  produc- 
tion have  been  too  earnest  and  rapid.  It  has  not 
been  so  much  a  matter  of  growth  as  "boom."  We 
find  in  the  business  not  the  usual  and  customary 
tillers  of  the  soil,  but  in  haste,  almost  mad,  the 
lawyer,  the  doctor,  the  minister,  the  judge,  the 
banker,  merchant,  miner,  capitalist,  manufacturer, 
professor,  teacher,  clerk,  mechanic,  male,  female 
and  "  mixed;"  and  syndicates,  including  all  kinds,  as 
well  as  corporations,  have  planted  tree  and  vine  and 
await  their  fortune.  All  these  classes  are  more  or 
less  speculative,  and  believe  themselves  in  nearly 
every  case  wiser  and  sharper  than  their  fellows. 
The  result  is  and  will  be  a  larger  and  more  rapid  in- 
crease of  production  than  provision  for  distribution 
and  consumption,  and  the  result  already  is  and  will 
be  a  chaos  and  misfortune  which  will  have  no  remed}' 
except  in  the  severe  and  sore  trials  of  all  engaged  in 
the  industry.  When  these  have  been  severe  and 
harsh  and  sufficiently  continued,  then  will  come  a 
unity  of  effort,  purpose  and  plan,  so  strong  as  to  lift 
us  above  our  groveling  and  mean  self,  and  prosperity 
will  immediately  follow.  Are  these  statements  too 
strong  or  untrue  ? 

7V(r  Lrs.s()iis  of  This  Yiiir. — The  conditions  of  the 
present  season  iargel}'  prove  what  is  coming.  We 
did  not  have  a  large  crop.  Taken  as  a  whole,  it  was 
not  what  the  average  should  be  from  the  present 
bearing  trees.  The  foreign  crop  is  from  80, ()()(), 000 
to  100,000,000  pounds  short  of  1894.  No  exporta- 
tions  were  expected  or  could  be  relied  on.  They 
had  not  enough  for  home  demand.  We  have  been 
exporting  from  our  own  product  to  England,  Ger- 
many, Holland  and  even  France.  We  have  this  year 
the  best  crop  in  size  of  fruit  and  quality  ever  raised 
by  us.    It  gives  universal  satisfaction.    We  are  de- 


livering our  prunes  in  New  York  and  all  other 
American  markets,  freight  paid,  for  less  money  than 
the  French  ask  and  receive  at  home.  Our  cr,)p  is 
less  than  our  annual  consumption;  and  notwithstand- 
ing we  are  exporting,  prices  never  ruled  as  low  as 
in  1895.  What  causes  this  ?  The  answer  must  be 
bad  management  or  bad  methods  in  selling.  For 
this  the  producer  is  in  part  to  blame,  and  those 
whom  he  employs  and  supports  in  the  transaction 
of  business  are  responsible  for  the  remaining  part. 
The  grower  trusts  anybody  but  himself,  while  the 
market  manipulator  or  seller  trusts  nobody  and 
serves  nobody  but  himself  first  and,  secondly,  if  at 
all,  his  customer  a  thousand  miles  or  more  away. 
The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  so  few  that  to  men- 
tion them  is  a  waste  of  effort. 

TIic  Mtirhting  Is  <u  Fault. — All  circumstances  and 
conditions  of  the  present  season  conspired  to  make 
it  one  of  harvest  and  prosperity  for  the  prune  grower 
in  a  proper  and  legitimate  way.  He  was  entitled  to 
consideration  for  quality  and  quantity.  But  the  op- 
portunity has  been  set  aside  by  those  sustained  and 
trusted,  unwittingly,  by  the  grower  in  selling  his 
product.  This  assures  us  we  have  no  favorable  out- 
look from  our  present  methods  of  handling  in  the 
market,  and  we  all  feel  they  will  not  generally  be 
changed  until  we  get  down  to  where  the  wine  men 
did  and  the  raisin  men  are  and  remain  there  long 
enough  to  be  converted.  I  believe  the  outlook  for 
our  prunes  is  darker  from  the  methods  of  handling 
or  marketing  than  from  any  other  source.  Many  a 
poor  struggling  mortal  will  go  to  the  wall  who  may 
be  both  saint  and  hero,  but  he  goes  all  the  same,  and 
will  then  and  there  have  time  and  tendency  to  dis- 
cover that  by  means  of  his  hard  work  he  undermined 
his  own  structure  and  was  the  author  of  his  own 
downfall. 

In  conclusion,  the  outlook  is  indeed  not  bright,  but 
it  has  remedies  which  to  me  are  as  follows; 

First — ^Cease  planting  for  the  next  three  years 
other  than  to  keep  present  orchards  well  preserved. 

Second — Exert  every  energy  and  use  all  obtainable 
knowledge  in  the  production  of  the  best  in  quality 
and  size  and  in  the  best  method  of  curing. 

Third — Concentrate  and  control  your  product,  and 
thereby  protect  yourself  and  the  buyer  who,  for  four 
years  past,  has  lost  money  through  having  to  com- 
pete with  goods  sent  by  the  grower  beyond  his  con- 
trol, and  hawked  about  the  market  for  a  bid  when 
the  market  was  for  the  time  being  supplied  with  all 
it  required. 

The  application  of  all  these  remedies  would  make 
the  outlook  bright;  either  one  of  them  would  be  help- 
ful. But  my  belief  rises  to  the  force  and  dignity  of 
faith  that  neither  all  nor  one  of  them  will  become  a 
general  rule  of  governing  action. 


Pruning  the  Orange  Tree. 


Paper  read  before  the  RiTcrs'df  Horticultural  Club,  by 
Mr  B.  EUMISTON. 

To  understand  how  fruit  trees  of  any  kind  should 
be  pruned  to  secure  the  best  results,  one  should  have 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  growth,  and  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  particular  variety  of  trees 
he  is  about  to  prune. 

It  is  the  nature  of  the  orange  tree,  the  pruning  of 
which  is  the  subject  of  this  paper,  to  grow  bushy, 
and  to  form  a  low  head.  This  may  be  recognized  as 
universally  true  of  those  varieties  of  budded  orange 
trees  in  common  culture  in  California.  But  there  is  a 
difference,  some  varieties  growing  more  bushy  than 
others.  Among  the  varieties,  the  Mediterranean 
Sweet  is  perhaps  the  most  bushy,  while  the  Washing- 
tor  Navel,  the  king  of  oranges,  will  come  next.  And 
as  the  last  mentioned  variety  is  our  recognized 
standard,  what  may  be  said  in  this  paper  will  have 
particular  reference  to  it,  though  applying  in  a  gen- 
eral way  to  other  kinds. 

What  is  Pnuiiiig? — Now  in  the  scientific  method  of 
pruning,  if  this  term  is  permissible  in  connection 
with  cutting  brush,  clearly  this  recognized  habit  of 
growth  should  be  kept  in  view.  To  try,  by  severe 
pruning,  to  change  the  habit  of  growth,  cannot  fail 
to  result  in  a  ruinous  loss  of  vitality.  Nature  must 
be  respected,  even  while  we  make  an  effort  to  correct 
her  faults.  Her  habits  may  be  modified,  and  guided 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  may  not  be  radically 
changed.  This  is  true  throughout  all  her  realms. 
It  applies  in  horticulture  among  trees  and  plants,  and 
the  same  law  holds  good  among  men,  in  the  realm  of 
mind,  though  as  yet  but  little  understood  in  the 
educational  process  of  the  young. 

Nursery  Trees. — Recognizing  these  principles  as 
true,  let  us  take  a  young  orchard  from  the  start,  or 
rather  let  us  go  back  to  the  nursery  and  see  that  suit- 
able trees  are  selected.  Of  late  years,  nursery  trees 
have  been  grown  without  regard  to  the  natural  ten- 
dencies of  the  orange  tree,  in  the  effort  to  cater  to  a 
popular  fallacy,  that  the  tree  should  be  trained  up 
without  laterals  till  it  is  four  feetor  more  high.  That 
is  doing  violence  to  the  tree,  and  it  will  be  avenged.  A 
bud,  unless  it  is  unaturally  stimulated  by  fertilizers  will 
seldom  grow  more  than  twelve  o;  fifteen  inches  be- 
fore it  sends  out  branches  enough  to  form  a  bushy 
top.  And  pinching  these  branches  off  and  pushing 
the  stem  up  till  the  fashionable  height  is  reached,  is 


taxing  the  vitality  of  the  tree  to  an  extent  that  can 
but  be  injurious.  I  would  not,  however,  leave  nature 
entir.'ly  to  her  own  guidance.  I  would  rub  off  the 
laterals  till  the  stem  is  two  feet  or  two  and  a  half 
feet  high.  Then  I  would  let  three  or  four  branches 
grow,  but  instead  of  letting  them  turn  down  as  is 
their  nature,  [  would  draw  them  up  and  tie  them  to 
the  stake  in  such  a  position  as  I  wish  them  to  remain. 
Thus  each  main  branch,  developing  into  what  may  be 
termed  a  secondary  trunk,  may  be  kept  in  an  upright 
position,  while  the  smaller  limbs  may  hang  down,  "in 
this  way  you  give  the  tree  all  the  ad  vantages  of  a 
short  trunk  and  bushy  top,  while  at  the  same  time 
by  a  little  thoughtful  art,  so  training  its  growth  as 
to  secure  all  the  advantages  of  a  single  high  stem. 
And  from  careful  observation  and  experience,  I  feel 
safe  in  saying  that  a  tree  trained  in  this  way,  other 
things  being  equal,  will  at  the  end  of  five  years,  have 
doubled  the  growth  and  the  bearing  capacity  of  the 
tree  trimmed  in  the  fashionable  style. 

Shnpiit//  thf  Tri'i'.  —After  young  trees  are  set  in  the 
orchard,  what  pruning,  if  any,  will  be  required  the 
first  year  '!  If  the  trees  have  not  been  spoiled  by 
methods,  scarcely  anything  will  be  needed,  except 
to  rub  off  superfluous  sprouts,  which  are  sure  to  be 
pushed  out  in  the  effort  to  overcome  the  checked 
growth  and  deranged  conditions  resulting  from  trans- 
planting. If  proper  top  has  been  developed  in  the 
nursery  and  leaves  been  left  on,  new  growth  will  soon 
start  in  abundance  from  the  bare  branches,  where 
the  new  top  is  to  be  formed,  and  little  trouble  will 
be  experienced  by  growth  starting  from  the  trunk 
near  the  ground. 

After  transplanting,  the  all-important  point  is  to 
get  new  growth  started  quick  and  in  the  right  place. 
This  is  scarcely  possible  if  it  has  been  taken  from 
the  nursery  with  a  bare  trunk  four  or  five  feet  high. 
The  checked  growth,  and  shock  caused  by  transplant- 
ing, will  in  that  case  cause  the  tree,  in  obedience  to 
its  own  nature,  to  push  out  a  multitude  of  shoots 
near  the  ground.  And  it  usually  takes  time  and 
great  loss  of  growth  before  the  sap  vessels  will  freely 
carry  up  through  that  useless  trunk  enough  of  sap  to 
start  a  vigorous  growth. 

For  fouror  five  years  after  being  set  in  the  or- 
chard, the  trees  will  require  what  comes  properly 
under  the  head  of  pruning.  Whatever  growth 
starts  on  the  trunk  below  the  top,  should  b  >  kept 
off.  Branches  which  grow  too  long  should  be  clipped, 
or  the  tender  young  growth  pinched  off,  and  branches 
which  chance  to  be  injured  by  frost  in  the  winter, 
should  be  carefully  removed,  as  carrying  dead  wood 
does  the  tree  no  good,  and  your  neighbor  who  lives 
just  over  the  way,  on  whose  ranch  the  mercury  never 
falls  below  30,  however  cold  it  may  be,  will  be  greatly 
shocked  to  see  how  the  frost  has  injured  your  trees. 

Pruning  Bearing  Trees. — As  the  orchard  comes  into 
good  bearing,  a  multitude  of  little  twigs  in  the  thick- 
est part  of  the  top,  will  die,  and  should  be  carefully 
removed.  But  in  doing  this  work  only  dead  wood 
should  be  taken  off.  Small  branches  which  are  still 
green  should  not  be  removed,  even  though  they  show 
little  fruit.  They  are  useful  as  long  as  they  remain 
green.  And  if  these  little  branches  are  taken  off' 
the  main  limbs,  suckers  will  start  out  with  vigor, 
and  divert  the  sap  from  bearing  branches  doing 
serious  injury  apart  from  the  labor  required  in  keep 
ing  them  off.  In  going  over  the  trees,  such  of  the 
lower  branches  as  have  come  down  too  much  in  way 
of  the  cultivator  should  be  taken  off.  However  it  is 
better,  even  on  these  troublesome  branches,  to  use 
the  shears  sparingly.  But  the  idea  which  has 
frequently  been  advocated,  that  the  whole  top  of  the 
tree  should  be  trimmed  by  cutting  out  many  branches, 
so  that  the  sun  may  shine  through  it,  in  practice  is 
simply  ruinous.  It  has  been  urged  that  this  will  re- 
lieve the  tree  ot  scale  pests,  on  the  assumption  that 
the  heat  of  the  sun  will  kill  thiMti.  i?ut  careful 
observation  will  show  that  both  the  black  and  brown 
scale  will  prosper  on  surface  limbs  where  they  receive 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  I  have  made  careful 
examination  tout'hing  this  point  since  commencing 
this  paper,  and  find  the  bugs  on  branches  on  which 
the  sun  shines  all  day,  apparently  in  robust  health. 

In  conclusion,  let  him  who  uses  the  shears  on  the 
orange  tree  bear  in  mind  that  the  leaves  constitute 
the  laboratory,  or  workshop  where  everything 
that  enters  into  the  substance  of  the  tree  or  its 
fruits  isbrought  into  available  from.  Hence  what- 
ever robs  the  tree  of  its  leaves,  be  it  the  pruning 
shears  or  a  fiei-ce  norther,  takes  away  to  the  same 
extent  the  proauctive  force  of  the  tree,  and  leaves 
us  poorer  in  pocket. 

A  Hath  Catch. w^i  i'ia..t. 


There  is  only  one  hindrani'c  to  raising  good  apples  right 
here  in  Kings  eounly  and  that  is  the  ravages  of  the  codlin 
moth.  Some  two  months  ago  Mr.  Motheral  wrote  to  New 
Zealand  for  some  seed  of  the  arangia  albeus  or  moth  trap 
plant.  This  plant  has  a  very  profuse,  trumpet-shaped  blos- 
som bearing  a  nectar  which  entic^cs  the  moth.  When  the 
moth  enters  the  blossom  to  su(^k  the  nectar  it  is  entrapped  by 
sharp  hooks  which  grow  inside  Itie  blossom.  These  hooks  do 
not  obstruct  the  moth  from  going  in,  but  when  it  attempts  to 
got  out  of  the  Howcr  the  hooks  close  together  and  fasten  Mi'. 
Moth  in  a  death  trap.  Mr.  Motheral  has  received  some  of 
this  seed  by  mail  from  Professor  Maskel  of  Wilmington,  New 
Zealand,  and  he  will  give  it  to  parties  who  will  use  it  to  good 
advantage.  — Han  ford  Scntlnd. 

This  moth  catching  plant  comes  up  periodically. 
It  has  been  grown  in  California  for  more  than  twenty 
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yoars.  About  eif?hteen  years  ago  we  had  a  picture 
of  the  bloom,  and  the  mechanism  by  which  it  catches 
the  moth,  in  the  Rural  Press.  We  have  grown  it 
as  an  ornamental  vine  in  our  garden  ever  since. 
Ten  years  ago  we  showed  it  at  the  Fruit  Growers' 
Convention  at  Santa  Rosa,  because  some  one  then 
mentioned  that  it  was  likely  to  catch  the  codlin 
moth. 

The  blossom  does  catch  moths  and  bees  in  abun- 
dance, but  not  in  the  way  stated  above.  The  long 
tongue  of  the  insect  enters  the  base  of  the  bloom 
and  is  there  caught  fast.  The  body  of  the  insect 
does  not  enter  the  flower,  but  flutters  on  the  top 
until  it  dies,  because  it  cannot  withdraw  its  tongue. 

It  will  not  do  for  the  codlin  moth.  Even  if  that 
insect  would  take  to  the  bloom  (which  is  not  demon- 
strated) the  plant  is  not  in  blossom  early  enough  in 
the  season  to  catch  the  codlin  moth.  It  blooms  from 
September  onward.  In  fact,  our  plant  is  in  bloom 
at  the  present  time. 


Notes  on  Olive  Varieties. 


By  John  S.  Calkins  of  Pomona.  California,  at  the  autumn  meeting 
of  the  Southern  California  Pomologioal  Society  at  Tustln. 

In  considering  the  ditTerent  varieties  of  olives,  the 
question  arises:  Which  are  best  for  oil  and  which 
best  for  pickles  ?  It  may  be  said  that  all  olives 
make  good  pickles,  but  the  trade  prefers  large  ones 
to  please  the  eye  of  buyers,  and  in  this  respect  they 
are  preferable  to  small  ones;  but  the  demand  for 
California  pickled  olives  of  whatever  variety  is 
greater  than  the  supply.  By  using  a  grader  the 
larger  ones  of  most  varieties  could  be  utilized  for 
pickles  and  the  smaller  ones  made  into  oil. 

I  will  mention  a  number  of  the  larger  sorts,  viz: 
Manzanillo,  Columella,  Oblitza,  Ascolana,  Santa 
Caterina,  St.  Agostino,  True  Picholine  and  Seviliano. 
The  Manzanillo  has  a  very  small  pit  and  is  rich  in  oil 
of  excellent  quality.  The  Columella  takes  on  a  deli- 
cate yellow  color  in  November,  and  if  then  put  up 
the  pickles  are  very  attractive.  The  Oblitza  is  a 
valued  Dalmation  variety.  The  True  Picholine  is 
largely  used  in  France  for  pickling  and  is  highly 
esteemed.  The  Ascolana,  St.  Agostino  and  Santa 
Caterina  promise  to  be  valuable  acquisitions.  The 
Seviliano  is  a  Spanish  olive  and  the  largest  one  in 
the  list;  owing  to  its  extremely  large  size  it  is  at- 
tracting much  attention. 

The  smaller  varieties  are  preferred  by  oil  makers, 
being,  as  a  rule,  richer  in  oil  than  the  larger  ones 
and  contain  less  pulp  and  water  of  vegetation,  which 
is  a  detriment  in  making  oil.  I  will  mention  some  of 
them,  viz:  Mission,  Nevadillo,  Rubra,  Pendulina, 
Oblonga,  Uvaria,  Nigerina,  Atro-Vialacea,  Cayon, 
Morajolo,  Tnfrantoia,  Razza,  Frantoia,  Grossaia  and 
Correggiola. 

It  is  difficult  to  be  exact  in  stating  the  size  of 
olives,  as  the  fruit  of  each  variety  varies  according 
to  location  and  as  the  trees  bear  heavy  or  light 
crops.  If  the  Mission  is  classed  as  medium  to  large, 
the  Nevadillo,  Rubra,  Pendulina,  Oblonga,  Nigerina, 
Uvaria,  Atro-Vialacea  and  Cayon  might  be  grouped 
as  medium,  though  the  fruit  of  each  variety  is  not 
quite  the  same  size.  The  Morajolo,  Inf  ran  tola, 
Razza,  Frantoia,  Grossaia  and  Correggiola  should 
then  be  classed  as  below  medium,  but  they  yield  an 
extremely  high  percentage  of  the  choicest  oil  and 
are  the  most  highly  esteemed  Italian  oil  olives.  In 
grading  olives  as  to  size,  the  seeds  play  an  import- 
ant part,  as  in  some  varieties  they  are  much  smaller 
than  in  other  varieties  of  the  same  size  fruit.  I 
present  for  your  examination  the  seeds  of  twenty- 
eight  varieties.  You  will  notice  they  vary  greatly 
in  size,  form  and  general  appearance;  they  are  use- 
ful in  determining  the  different  varieties.  I  also  ex- 
hibit some  olives  put  up  a  year  ago  which  are  in  per- 
fect condition;  they  have  been  kept  in  barrels,  from 
which  they  are  taken  out  as  used.  These  olive-oil  bon- 
bons contain  20%  oil,  and  this  is  olive-oil  soap. 

The  same  varieties  vary  also  as  to  time  of  ripen- 
ing according  to  location,  culture  and  as  to  amount 
of  fruit  the  trees  carry.  It  being  impossible  to  give 
exact  dates,  I  will  approximate:  The  Cayon,  Uvaria, 
Manzanillo  and  Nevadillo  usually  commence  to  ripen 
in  October;  most  of  the  other  varieties  follow  in  No- 
vember and  December,  the  Mission  and  Columella 
continuing  through  December  and  even  later.  All 
varieties  appear  to  ripen  earlier  this  season  than 
usual. 

The  Mission,  which  is  the  oldest  variety  on  this 
coast,  has  produced  most  of  our  oil  and  pickles  up  to 
•the  present  time,  the  other  varieties  being  of  too  re- 
cent introduction  to  have  produced  much  in  com- 
parison. Its  irregularity  in  bearing  may  be  due  to 
the  black  scale,  the  neglect  of  proper  annual  pruning 
whereby  a  renewal  of  young  bearing  wood  is  secured, 
and  to  imperfect  pollination  in  non-bearing  or  scant- 
ily bearing  years.  But  of  late  it  is  found  that  the 
black  scale  can  be  kept  in  check  at  a  comparatively 
small  cost.  Growers  are  gradually  learning  the  re- 
quirements of  the  olive  tree  as  to  pruning,  and  any 
defect  in  pollination  may  be  remedied  by  planting 
different  varieties  in  proximity;  thus  it  is  likely  that 
the  Mission  or  any  other  irregular  bearing  variety 
can  be  handled  so  that  annual  crops  may  be  ex- 
pected.   If  the  strong  growing  kinds  are  planted  on 


very  rich  soil,  or  if  irrigated  too  much,  inducing  ex- 
cessive growth,  thus  effecting  their  early  bearing, 
the  shortening  in  the  new  growth  during  summer 
would  increase  their  fruitfulness.  The  opinion  prev- 
alent among  persons  not  conversant  with  olive  cul- 
ture, that  the  trees  do  not  bear  in  California  until 
they  are  six  or  seven  years  old  is  erroneous,  as  they 
yield  returns  as  soon  as  navel  orange  trees.  The 
many  object  lessons  to  be  seen  in  olive-growing  sec- 
tions in  our  State  confirm  this  statement. 

The  Nevadillo  and  Manzanillo  were  selected  in 
Spain  by  Prof.  Pondorf  and  imported  into  California 
by  him.  These  two  varieties  have  been  more  largely 
planted  in  the  State  than  any  others,  excepting  the 
Mission.  The  Rubra,  Pendulina,  Oblonga,  Uvaria, 
Nigerina,  Atro-Vialacea  and  Cayon  were  brought  to 
this  coast  from  France.  They  are  very  highly 
esteemed  and  are  growing  in  public  favor. 

The  Uvaria  enjoys  the  distinction  of  ripening  all 
its  fruit  at  about  the  same  time,  so  that  it  may  be 
gathered  at  one  picking.  The  Atro-Vialacea  is  pre- 
ferred for  making  the  dried  olives  so  highly  esteemed 
by  many. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  notice  all  the  bearing 
varieties  in  California,  as  there  are  still  others  that 
are  very  promising.  No  doubt  there  are  now  grow- 
ing in  the  State  the  most  valued  of  all  the  European 
sorts. 


FRUIT  flARKETING. 


In  Support  of  the  Private  Auction  System. 

In  the  Rural  of  last  week  we  gave  a  report  by 
Major  Weinstock,  in  which  he  argued  in  behalf  of  a 
centralized  auction  system  in  Eastern  cities  for  the 
sale  of  California  fresh  fruits.  The  other  side  of  the 
question — namely,  the  system  of  separated  and  pri- 
vate auctions — was  supported  in  the  convention  by 
Messrs.  Sgobel  &  Day  of  New  York  in  the  letter 
printed  below.  The  judgment  of  the  convention,  as 
stated  in  last  week's  Rural,  was  warmly  with 
Major  Weinstock  as  against  the  private  auction 
system.  Following  is  the  letter  of  Messrs.  Sgobel 
&  Day  in  full : 

New  York,  October  28,  1895. 

Our  Mr.  Day  endeavored  to  make  his  arrange- 
ments so  that  he  could  be  present  at  your  meeting 
to  be  held  on  .the  5th  prox.,  called  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Growers'  and  Shippers'  Association,  but  we 
very  sincerely  regret  that  it  will  be  absolutely  im- 
possible for  him  to  make  the  trip. 

We  have  been  fruit  merchants  here  for  twenty-six 
years,  and  for  the  past  eight  years  have  sold  Cali- 
foruia  fruit,  always  at  auction.  We  have  grown  up, 
so  to  speak,  with  the  New  York  buyers,  and  we 
claim  to  understand  the  situation  at  this  end  of  the 
line  thoroughly. 

Last  May,  in  Sacramento,  the  desires  of  the  gen- 
tlemen of  this  association  were  explained  to  us,  and 
we  were  requested  to  "get  together,"  with  the 
other  receivers  here,  in  order  to  sell  all  the  fruit  on 
the  West  Shore  wharf,  notwithstanding  our  protest 
against  the  selection  of  that  road  made  in  Mr. 
Weinstock's  office.  On  our  return,  for  over  a  week, 
we  endeavored  to  meet  the  views  of  the  gentlemen, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  we  were  informed  by 
one' of  the  prominent  receivers  here  that  he  would 
insist  that  his  fruit  should  always  be  sold  first.  We 
then  arranged  with  the  Erie  Railway  to  bring  our 
fruit  to  this  city,  and  are  very  glad  we  did  so,  as 
things  have  turned  out.    *    *  * 

Mr.  Weinstock  came  here  about  a  month  ago,  and 
in  this  office,  on  two  ditTerent  afternoons,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  each  of  the  receivers  met  to  discuss  the 
future.  Mr.  Weinstock  is  imbued  with  the  idea  that 
the  fruit  shall  all  be  sold  in  one  auction  room,  and 
several  plans  were  discussed  as  to  how  this  might 
be  done,  none  of  which  met  the  approval  of  those 
present.  What  can  be  done  in  other  cities  must  not 
be  taken  as  being  possible  for  New  York,  and  he 
had  pointed  out  to  him  very  forcibly  that  New  York 
is  so  immense  in  its  dealings  in  all  kinds  of  fruit,  and 
there  are  so  many  auction  sales  going  on  at  different 
hours  in  the  day,  that  very  serious  consideration 
must  be  given  to  any  change  in  the  present  system 
of  selling.  He  was  told  that  an  average  car  could 
only  be  sold  in  twelve  minutes,  ergo,  five  carloads 
per  hour  can  be  disposed  of  in  one  auction  room.  He 
was  told  by  every  man  present  that  eight  years'  ex- 
perience had  shown  us  that  it  was  impossible  to 
commence  the  sales  at  an  earlier  hour  than  !)  o'clock. 
He  was  told  that  if  all  the  fruit  was-  sold  in  one 
auction  room  next  season,  when  we  certainly  must 
expect  to  have  twenty  carloads  per  day,  and  prob- 
ably more,  it  would,  therefore,  take  four  hours  to 
sell  twenty  carloads,  five  hours  for  twenty-five  car- 
loads, and  so  on.  It  was  pointed  out  to  him  that 
the  Sicily  lemon  sales  commence  at  11:30  o'clock, 
while  the  orange  sales  frequently  commence  at  11 
o'clock;  but,  allowing  11:.%  o'clock  as  the  hour  for 
commencing  these  most  important  sales,  the  man 
whose  California  fruit  was  offered  in  the  single  auc- 
tion room  after  that  time  would  find  that  all  the 
best  buyers  had  left  the  room. 

Allowing  about  900  carloads  of  California  fruit 


here  this  season,  to  average  altogether  .'JIOOO  per 
car,  that  makes  less  than  $1,000,000  for  the  volume 
of  California  deciduous  fruit  in  this  market  this  sea- 
son. As  against  this  place  the  lemon  sales  of  $4  - 
000,000  to  $5,000,000,  orange  sales  of  $2,000,000  to 
$3,000,000,  then  bananas,  pineapples  and  other  fruits 
in  massive  quantities,  and  you  will  see  that  very 
careful  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  time 
when  these  other  auctions  take  place  in  determining 
what  shall  be  done  with  the  California  deciduous 
fruit. 

This  is  an  early  morning  business;  the  parties  buy- 
ing for  out  of  town  want  to  ship  it  to  arrive  the 
same  evening,  while  the  small  buyers  around  the 
city  want  the  fruit  as  early  as  possible  in  the  day, 
and  our  buyers  want  it  delivered  to  them  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  after  the  sale.  It  is  our 
custom  to  commence  the  delivery  of  the  fruit  after 
the  first  half  dozen  lines  have  been  sold,  and  we  are 
quite  safe  in  saying  that  all  the  dealers  have  been 
more  pleased  with  the  verj*  early  morning  delivery 
from  the  Erie  wharf. 

With  this  we  hand  you  a  statement  signed  by 
almost  every  prominent  buyer  of  California  fruit  in 
this  city  who  attends  these  sales,  from  which  you 
will  note  over  their  own  signatures  that  they  will 
not  remain  to  buy  California  fruit  after  11:30  a.  m. 
The  time  may  come  when  this  business  will  grow  to 
such  large  proportions  that  this  will  have  to  be  done, 
but  it  has  not  come  yet. 

We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
where  disaster,  low  prices  and  virtually  slaughter 
were  predicted  if  two  auctions  were  carried  on  in 
New  York,  the  fact  remains  that  the  sales  in  this 
city  have  given  better  results  than  in  any  city  west 
of  us.  Mr.  Weinstock  asked  us  the  question,  after 
a  very  successful  sale  we  had  one  day  when  he  was 
here,  whether  we  would  not  have  had  even  better 
prices  if  the  dealers  who  went  to  the  West  Shore 
had  been  on  our  wharf,  and  we  told  him — and  truly, 
too — that  we  should  not  have  had  a  cent  more,  sim- 
ply because  those  dealers  who  went  to  the  West 
Shore  were  partners,  clerks  or  other  employes  of 
the  men  on  our  wharf,  who  were  the  heads  of  the 
firms  buying  this  fruit.  It  is  not  splitting  the  trade, 
because  the  head  of  the  firm  comes  to  our  sale,  while 
they  send  their  clerks,  brothers  or  some  one  they 
can  depend  on  to  look  after  the  fruit  in  the  other 
room,  and  the  results  which  we  have  obtained,  we 
claim,  prove  this  to  be  true. 

We  desire  to  say  right  here  that  we  have  sup- 
ported the  Erie  iRailroad  because  it  has  always 
given  us  good  service,  has  always  treated  us  well, 
has  always  paid  any  proper  claim  we  have  pre- 
sented, and  we  also  wish  to  most  emphatically  deny 
the  truth  of  a  statement,  which,  we  understand,  has 
been  made  in  California,  that  Sgobel  &  Day  must 
have  a  "  divvy  ''  from  the  Erie,  as  they  stood  up  so 
well  for  them.  We  have  never  had  one  dollar  or  one 
penny  from  them  in  any  way,  shape  or  manner,  nor 
from  any  one  connected  with  them,  and  we  also  are 
glad  to  make  a  public  statement  of  the  fact  that  we 
never  have  received  one  penny  or  one  dollar  from 
any  refrigerator  line  in  any  way,  shape  or  manner. 
Our  hands  are  perfectly  clean  on  this  score.  Very 
respectfully  yours,  Sgobel  &  Day. 


FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 


Amateur  Floriculture. 


By  MRS.  R.  C.  KEtxs  of  Yuba  City,  before  the  State  Horticultural 
Society. 

1  know  of  nothing  which  can  afford  more  pleasure 
than  the  cultivation  of  flowers.  They  not  only  have 
beautiful  colors,  pleasing  odors  and  pretty  forms, 
but  every  flower  we  grow  brings  to  us  a  message  of 
good  cheer  and  uplifting  thought.  James  Vick  has 
said:  "  As  a  pastime  or  recreative  pursuit  there  is 
none  superior  to  floriculture,"  and  "  Flowers  have  in 
them  an  clement  that  touches  our  finer  sensibilities, 
and  they  appease  the  hunger  and  thirst  of  the  soul." 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  children  at  an  early 
age  manifest  a  love  for  flowers.  We  should  bear 
this  in  mind  and  give  our  children  a  few  plants  or 
seeds  and  a  little  flower  bed  of  their  own.  It  will 
teach  them  habits  of  industry  and  usefulness,  as  well 
as  how  to  care  for  plants. 

If  one  wishes  to  grow  plants  successfully  he  must 
have  a  soil  specially  prepared.  Garden  loam  is  not 
rich  enough  alone.  I  take  one  part  garden  loam, 
one  part  turf  matter  or  leaf  mould,  and  the  third 
part  ecjual  quantities  of  well  rotted  manure  and 
sand.  Most  house  plants  will  grow  in  this  kind  of 
soil.  It  is  better  to  have  a  pile  of  soil  made  up  and 
let  it  lay  a  while,  so  that  the  vegetable  matter  will 
thoroughly  decay,  stirring  it  occasionally  and  pour- 
ing the  suds  from  your  washing  over  it. 

In  potting  plants,  if  your  pots  are  new  they 
should  be  soaked  in  a  tub  of  water  a  short  time  be- 
fore using  them,  as  a  new  pot  will  draw  the 
moisture  from  the  soil  so  quickly  that  your  plant 
will  suffer  for  want  of  moisture  before  you  are 
aware  of  it.  All  pots  over  four  inches  across  the 
top  should  have  broken  crockery,  old  brick  or  char- 
coal broken  in  pieces  about  an  inch  square  put  into 
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the  bottom  of  each  pot  for  drainage.  After  potting: 
a  plant  give  it  a  thorough  watering  and  set  it  in  the 
shade  until  it  is  established.  Water  plants  when 
the  surface  of  the  soil  looks  dry.  I  start  cuttings  in 
clear  sand  and  aim  to  keep  the  sand  throughout  wet 
all  the  time. 

Rex  Begonias  start  readily  from  the  leaf,  when 
weighted  or  fastened  down  flat  upon  sand  and  kept 
moist. 

Whoever  grows  plants  must  expect  to  have  them 
attacked  by  insects.  The  pest  most  familiar  to 
those  who  have  but  few  plants  is  the  aphis  or  plant 
louse.  I  fumigate  my  plants  with  tobacco  smoke  to 
rid  them  of  this  pest.  For  red  spider,  sprinkle  often 
with  water;  and  for  mealy  bug  use  the  emulsion  of 
kerosene. 

A  writer  in  Vick's  Fhirlcu.ltui-r  advises  amateurs 
to  keep  their  plants  in  pots  during  the  summer  on  a 
veranda  with  eastern  or  southern  exposure.  P'ants 
must  be  taken  good  care  of  during  the  summer  and 
fall  if  you  expect  to  have  fine  plants  and  flowers  for 
winter. 

I  will  mention  a  few  flowers  that  are  neither  ex- 
pensive nor  hard  to  raise.  The  geraniums  are 
always  attractive  and  are  splendid  winter  bloomers. 
Begonias  have  beautiful  foliage  as  well  as  blossoms, 
and  can  be  recommended  to  all.  Carnations  are  not 
difficult,  and  who  is  not  paid  for  all  her  trouble  by 
having  a  few  of  these  lovely  fragrant  flowers  ?  One 
of  the  most  beautiful  vines  is  the  climbing  aspara- 
gus; it  makes  a  fine  growth  and  is  exceedingly 
beautiful.  The  foliage  is  very  useful  for  bouquets 
and  cut- flower  work.  Chrysanthemums  are  easily 
grown,  and  are  beautiful.  Then  there  are  Chinese 
primroses,  cyclamen,  cinerarias,  and  many  others 
may  be  added  to  the  list  that  are  beautiful. 

I  will  give  you  a  few  dont's  for  amateurs.  Don't 
let  any  one  make  you  believe  that  luck  has  anything 
to  do  with  success  in  cultivating  flowers.  It  has  not; 
unfailing  watchfulness  and  industry,  with  a  mixture 
of  common  sense,  is  worth  all  the  luck  in  the  world 
in  flower  gardening  as  in  other  things. 

Don't  begin  with  high-priced  novelties  or  failure 
will  most  likely  attend  your  best  endeavors.  Select 
for  your  first  venture  kinds  and  varieties  of  flowers 
and  plants  most  easily  grown.  Any  friend  who 
grows  flowers  can  tell  you  what  these  are. 

Don't  follow  everybody's  advice.  Select  some 
good  authority  on  plants  and  be  guided  by  it. 

Don't  let  failure  dismay  or  discourage  you.  One 
must  serve  a  sort  of  apprenticeship  in  flower  grow- 
ing as  in  other  occupations. 

Don't  throw  away  broken  pots;  put  them  where 
you  can  get  them  readily  when  you  want  material 
for  drainage. 

Don't  do  as  the  lady  did  who  said  that  she  watered 
her  plants  regularly  every  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day, whether  they  needed  it  or  not,  because  she  be- 
lieved in  having  a  regular  system  for  everything. 
Water  your  plants  when  they  need  water  and  at  no 
other  time. 

1  think  the  failure  of  many  amatuer  flower  grow- 
ers is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  expect  too  much  for 
too  little  effort  on  their  part.  One  does  not  get 
"  something  for  nothing  "  in  the  flower  garden,  and 
the  amateur  should  early  learu  this  truth.  One  can- 
not be  successful  with  flowers  without  giving  one's 
self  more  or  less  trouble  on  that  account.  But  is 
not  this  true  of  all  the  most  desirable  things  in  this 
life  ?  Unceasing  vigilance  is  the  price  one  must  pay 
for  the  finest  boon. 

Let  us  all  try  and  grow  a  few  flowers  !  It  will 
make  us  happier  and  be  a  benefit  to  us  mentally, 
morally  and  phisically. 


AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE. 


Plants  for  Green  Manuring. 

The  University  Experiment  Station,  in  its  Bulle- 
tin 109,  relating  to  the  annual  distribution  of  seeds 
and  plants,  gives  a  leading  place  to  plants  which  are 
promising  for  green  manuring  in  this  climate.  This 
meets  a  constant  demand  from  orchardists  and 
others  who  wish  to  do  something  to  restore  worn 
soils.  •  The  following  brief  review  of  the  principles 
of  green  manuring,  as  applied  to  California  condi- 
tions, and  descriptions  of  the  plants  commended  for 
trial  for  this  purpose,  will  be  found  of  interest. 

What  Plants  Should  he  Cho.scn.— Green  manuring  is 
intended  to  return  to  the  land  the  entire  mass  of 
one  crop,  for  the  benefit  of  one  or  more  succeeding 
ones.  In  doing  this,  we  expend  in  seed  and  cultiva- 
tion a  certain  amount  of  money  which  might  have 
been  used  for  the  purchase  of  fertilizers  instead; 
hence,  it  is  very  important  that  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  either  mode  of  expenditure  be  fully 
considered.  It,  for  instance,  the  growing  of  a  green- 
manuring  crop  involves  the  loss  of  one  year's  time 
and  market  crop,  it  may  prove  more  expensive  than 
the  purchase  of  the  fertilizer  producing  the  same 

We  will,  first  of  all,  then  look  for  a  crop  of  rapid 
development,  which  can  be  grown  between  harvest 
and  seeding  time,  if  possible;  or,  which  at  least  will, 
after  one  cutting,  still  grow  a  sufficient  mass  of  veg- 


etable matter  to  render  its  turning  under  a  paying 
operation. 

The  next  point  we  should  consider  is  that  the  mass 
of  vegetation  to  be  plowed  under  should  be  as  large 
as  possible. 

And,  finally,  we  should  seek  for  plants  that  will 
not  only  return  to  the  soil  that  which  they  took  from 
it,  but  something  more,  by  way  of  interest  on  the 
investment.  It  is  evidently  desirable  that  the  sub- 
stance of  the  plant  used  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
taken  from  a  soil  layer  different  from  that  which  is 
specially  drawn  upon  by  the  coming  crop.  The 
grains  and  true  grasses,  with  their  shallow  roots, 
draw  chiefly  upon  the  surface  soil;  hence,  the  green 
crop  intended  for  their  benefit  should  in  the  main  be 
made  to  draw  upon  the  subsoil  by  the  choice  of  deep- 
rooted  plants.  Rye  and  other  cereals,  and  true 
grasses,  in  their  decay,  give  to  the  soil  little  or  noth- 
ing that  was  not  already  in  the  surface  soil. 

While  this  is  true  of  the  grasses,  properly  so 
called,  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  clovers  and 
their  related  plants,  such  as  peas,  beans,  vetches, 
etc.  These  plants  not  only  have  deep  roots,  by 
which  they  bring  up  from  the  subsoil  plant  food  be- 
yond the  reach  of  cereal  crops,  but  also  take  from 
the  air,  indirectly,  large  amounts  of  that  most  costly 
of  all  plant  foods,  nitrogen,  by  means  of  little  ex- 
crescences developed  on  their  roots.  From  this 
cause  they  have,  from  remote  times  down  to  the 
present,  been  considered  and  used  as  soil  improvers; 
hence,  it  is  among  these  "  legumes  "  that  we  should 
primarily  seek  for  crops  suitable  for  green  manur- 
ing. Red  clover  being  unavailable  in  California,  and 
alfalfa  being  difficult  to  handle  for  the  purpose,  we 
have  long  sought  for  some  other  suitable  crop  fulfilling 
the  above  conditions.  Another  important  requirement 
is  that  the  plant  chosen  should  make  a  free  growth 
during  the  winter,  so  that  a  good  amount  of  green 
stuff'  can  be  ready  for  plowing  under  early  in  the 
spring,  and  the  ground  brought  into  good  surface 
tilth  to  conserve  moisture. 

Viewing  these  local  requirements,  the  two  plants 
first  mentioned  below  seem  to  be  promising;  the 
seed  can  be  had  by  addressing  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion at  Berkeley,  enclosing  the  amount  stated  for 
postage. 

Snail  Clover  (Medicago  turhinata). — This  plant  is  a 
native  of  southwestern  Spain,  and  has  shown  value 
as  a  winter  forage  plant  in  this  State.  It  is  closely 
related  to  the  "  burr  clover, "  but  it  has  a  larger 
seed-pod,  which  is  smooth  and  more  abundantly  pro- 
duced, and  therefore  the  plant  is  superior  as  a  dry 
forage  plant  for  stock.  The  green  growth  of  the 
snail  clover  resembles  that  of  burr  clover,  but  with 
us  it  is  much  ranker.  It  starts  from  the  seed  as 
soon  as  the  earth  is  moistened  by  the  fall  rains  and 
makes  a  strong  growth  during  the  winter  and  spring, 
drying  up  as  soon  as  its  vast  crop  of  seed-pods  ripens 
early  in  the  summer.  By  sowing  upon  orchard 
ground,  plowed  as  early  as  practicable  in  the  fall,  it 
should  make  a  dense  mat  of  foliage  by  the  time  of 
the  spring  plowing.  It  seeds  so  freely  that  by  al- 
lowing a  small  area  to  go  unplowed  in  the  spring, 
seed  enough  can  be  secured  for  covering  a  consider- 
able area  of  orchard.  On  the  station  grounds  in 
Berkeley  we  sowed  12i  pounds  of  seed  on  about  one- 
quarter  of  an  acre,  and  secured. 400  pounds  of  seed- 
pods.  The  seed-pods  are  so  large  that  they  can  be 
easily  gathered  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  after 
the  plant  has  dried  up.  In  its  winter  growth,  there- 
fore, and  the  ease  with  which  the  seed  can  be  pro- 
duced, the  snail  clover  offers  many  points  of  promise 
as  a  green-manure  plant.  We  advise  that  experi- 
menters devote  this  year  to  observation  of  the  win- 
ter growth  of  the  plant  in  their  localities,  and  allow 
the  plant  to  stand  until  maturity  to  get  seed  for  an- 
other year's  larger  sowing  and  plowing  under.  Soak 
the  pods,  and  sow  i-ather  thinly  broadcast  as  early 
as  the  ground  can  be  put  in  shape,  and  cover  by 
raking  or  harrowing.  Seed  in  12-ounce  parcels,  10 
cents  each  by  mail. 

Square.  Pod  Pea  {Lotus  tetragonolohus). — We  offered 
this  plant  for  experiment  in  green-manuring  last 
year,  but  were  unable  to  supply  the  seed,  because 
our  orders  placed  in  Europe  could  not  be  filled.  This 
year  we  have  a  supply  of  seed  of  our  own  growing. 
From  our  observation  of  the  growth  of  the  plant  an- 
other season,  we  are  less  confident  of  its  value  for 
the  purpose  contemplated.  Its  roots,  by  their  thick 
incrustation  of  tubercles,  show  that  the  plant  is  very 
active  in  its  assimilation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen, 
but  more  observation  is  needed  on  its  winter  growth 
to  determine  its  availability  for  green-manuring  in 
different  portions  of  the  State.  It  is  noticeably  less 
hardy  than  snail  clover,  and  more  sensitive  to 
drought.  The  seed  should  be  sown  thinly  broadcast 
on  newly  turned  soil,  and  raked  in.  Sown  in  Janu- 
ary, it  should  be  ready  to  be  plowed  under  in  May. 
In  some  places  earlier  sowing  and  plowing  under 
might  be  better.  We  hope  to  determine  these 
points  by  the  aid  of  our  correspondents  this  winter. 
Seed  in  packets,  5  cents  each. 

Crimson  Clorer  {Tn'/olium  wcarnatum). — The  winter 
growth  of  this  plant,  according  to  our  observation 
and  reports  made  to  us,  is  not  satisfactory,  conse- 
quently it  does  not  serve  for  green-manuring  here  as 
well  as  it  does  in  the  East,  where  it  can  be  plowed 
under  in  midsummer.     It  makes  a  splendid  growth 


in  most  parts  of  California  in  May  and  June,  but  it 
IS  then  too  late  for  plowing  in.  The  Experiment 
Station  is,  however,  constantly  asked  for  the  seed, 
and  can  furnish  it  to  those  who  desire  to  establish 
the  facts  for  themselves.  Seed  in  4-ounce  packets, 
5  cents  each,  by  mail,  postpaid. 


THE  APIARY. 


A  Beekeepers'  Observations  in  California. 

At  the  last  convention  of  the  North  Atperican 
Beekeepers'  Association,  W.  D.  French  read  a 
brief  essay  which  will  be  interesting  to  our  readers. 
He  wrote:  Many  Eastern  correspondents  ask  mc 
about  starting  an  apiary  in  California,  having  read 
of  the  wonderful  yields  of  honey,  delightful  climate, 
etc.,  which  abound  through  the  State;  and  the 
cheapness  at  which  bees  can  be  bought,  all  combine 
to  arouse  the  anxieties  of  men  who  wish  to  get  rich 
within  a  short  time. 

Those  who  anticipate  changing  their  destinies  from 
East  to  West  should  not  be  led  by  flattering  ac- 
counts, imaginary  or  dreamy  conclusions. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  say  that  Cali- 
fornia is  not  a  good  State,  as  I  believe  it  to  be  one 
of  the  best — its  climate  cannot  be  excelled,  although 
back  in  the  mountains,  where  bees  are  kept  most 
extensively,  and  for  profit,  the  mercury  registers 
from  85°  to  110°,  Fahr.,  during  the  greater  part  of 
summer,  which  would  make  it  quite  comfortable  for 
a  New  Englander  without  his  winter  suit. 

As  a  rule,  all  localities  in  this  part  of  the  State 
are  stocked  to  their  fullest  capacity,  though  by 
going  far  enough  inland,  over  grades  and  precipices, 
a  good  location  can  be  found. 

As  to  the  price  of  bees,  there  are  none  to  be  bought 
in  good  movable  frame  hives  for  less  than  $3  to  $5. 
Many  of  the  beekeepers  here  are  those  who  know 
very  little  of  the  art  or  science  of  the  pursuit.  There 
are,  however,  bees  that  can  be  bought  for  perhaps 
$1.50  per  colony,  in  old  rickety  or  Harbison  hives. 

Those  who  keep  bees  as  above  referred  to,  are,  as 
a  class,  ready  to  sell  their  product  at  whatever  price 
offered;  buyers  understanding  the  situation  much 
better  than  those  who  sell,  establish  a  market  price 
for  honey  that  pleases  themselves,  to  the  utter 
chagrin  of  the  practical  apiarist  who  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  product  of  the  bees. 

Dependence  upon  a  good  honey  season  in  this 
country  cannot  be  strictly  adhered  to,  as  the  pre- 
vious season  fully  demonstrates,  and  I  am  fully  con- 
vinced to  my  own  satisfaction  that  this  season's  crop 
has  been  largely  overestimated. 

There  is  work  to  be  done  in  this  glorious  climate 
by  the  advanced  beekeeping  fraternity,  such  as  will 
place  each  individual  in  a  position  to  disDose  of  his 
product  without  the  intervention  of  a  tot  of  sharks 
who  combine  to  fatten  upon  the  honest  labor  of  those 
who  toil. 


Hunting  Wild  Bees. 


J.  H.  Andre,  an  experenced  bee  hunter,  gives  the 
American  Bee  Journal  his  method  of  locating  wild 
swarms  in  the  woods.  His  account  is  of  interest 
and  freshness,  as  follows:  September  1!)  being  one 
of  those  rare  days  "just  right  for  bee  hunting,"  I 
packed  my  kit  and  hied  to  a  favorable  locality  some 
3i  miles  away.  The  timber  was  scattering  hardwood 
from  which  the  denser  growth  of  hemlock  had  been 
taken  some  years  before.  Bees  were  found  on  asters, 
which  grew  in  profusion,  and  set  to  work  on  a  comb 
containing  thin  sugar  syrup.  The  line  seemed  to  be 
what  is  known  among  beehunters  as  a  "wide  line," 
or  two  lines  nearly  in  the  same  direction.  The  first 
move  from  the  clearing  into  the  woods  some  40  rods 
was  "  off  the  line,"  as  but  few  bees  came  to  the  scent. 
A  return  of  part  way,  and  on  a  somewhat  different 
course,  soon  gave  a  strong  line.  A  move  of  50  rods 
without  any  bees  coming  to  the  scent  proved  I  was 
beyond  the  tree.  Returning  half  the  distance  to  an 
open  spot  in  the  woods,  the  bees  came  immediately, 
and  a  glance  up  a  huge  maple  showed  me  the  colony. 

Returning  on  the  line  to  whore  the  bees  were  first 
worked  in  the  woods  (and  a  filled  comb  had  been  left 
to  keep  the  line  working  in  case  the  bees  failed  to 
come  to  the  comb  further  on),  T  made  an  examination 
of  the  bees,  and  found  them  all  of  one  size  and  shape 
which  every  one  that  has  knowledge  of  bees  knows 
proves  they  belonged  to  the  same  colony. 

I  was  on  the  point  of  packing  my  kit  and  starting 
for  home,  when  I  noticed  a  bee  take  a  somewhat 
different  course  then  towards  the  tree  found.  A 
close  watch  showed  another  line  without  a  single  bee 
going  towards  the  tree  found.  This  is  the  gen- 
eral outcome  of  two  colonies  in  different  localities 
working  on  small  pieces  of  comb.  One  will  retire 
and  leave  the  others  in  possession  of  the  sweets. 
The  line  followed  was  some  30  rods,  and  this  time 
they  were  located  in  a  dead  maple  stub  of  a  tree, 
some  40  feet  in  height. 

The  next  day  being  pleasant,  more  bees  were  set 
to  work  in  another  locality.    They  seemed  the  same 
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' '  wide  line  "  of  the  day  before.  Several  moves  brought 
me  through  the  woods  half  a  mile  away.  The 
bees  came  quickly,  and  still  led  on  towards  an 
apiary.  This  dampened  my  spirits  somewhat,  but 
two  sizes  of  bees  had  been  noticed  at  the  beginning,  and 
returning  by  a  different  course,  the  first  tree  ex- 
amined (a  maple)  contained  the  colony. 

To  be  a  successful  beehuntcr  one  must  be  a  woods- 
man, use  much  headwork,  have  a  general  knowledge 
of  bees,  and  much  practice  at  the  business. 


THE  DAIRY. 


How  Two  Liverinore  Ladies  Make  Butter. 


The  example  set  by  the  Livermore  Ihrald  in  offer- 
ing a  year's  subscription  as  a  premium  for  the  best 
account  of  local  agricultural  practice  could  be  fol- 
lowed with  advantage  by  other  local  journals.  It  is 
a  very  good  way  to  draw  out  experience  which  will 
be  of  wide  value.  The  prize  for  an  essay  on  "  How 
to  Make  Butter"  resulted  in  a  tie  between  two 
essayists.    The  following  are  their  writings: 

Mra.  R.  Cliristiiffi  rsoi. — To  have  good  butter  you 
must  keep  good  and  healthy  cows  and  feed  them 
well.  You  should  also  give  them  good  warm  quar- 
ters in  winter. 

The  next  is  how  to  keep  the  milk.  You  should 
have  a  good  cool  cellar  (best  on  north  side  of  house). 
This  cellar  should  have  concrete  sides  or  walls  and 
cement  floor,  and  drained  so  it  can  be  flushed  and 
washed.  This  should  be  done  every  morning  to  keep 
the  cellar  clean  and  fresh. 

The  shelves  for  the  milk  should  be  from  one  to 
three  feet  from  the  floor,  and  should  be  firm,  so  that 
they  will  not  shake  and  thereby  disturb  the  cream 
on  the  milk. 

The  milk  pans  should  be  washed  in  cold  water  first 
and  then  in  hot  water  with  washing  soda,  and  after 
that  put  them  in  clean  boiling  water  and  wipe  with 
a  clean  towel. 

The  milk  should  stand  for  thirty-six  hours  in  hot 
weather  and  forty-eight  hours  in  very  cold  weather. 
In  skimming  the  milk  you  should  use  a  flat  spoon. 
Turn  the  spoon  slowly  around  the  edge  of  the  pan  to 
loosen  the  cream,  then  push  the  cream  over  the  edge 
of  the  pan. 

It  is  best  to  have  a  stone  jar  to  keep  the  cream  in, 
as  it  keeps  the  cream  cold.  The  jar  with  the  cream 
in  should  not  be  wholly  covered.  Every  time  the 
stone  jar  is  empty  it  should  be  washed,  in  cold  water 
first,  then  in  warm  soda  water,  after  which  put  boil- 
ing water  in  the  jar  and  let  it  stand  for  five  or  ten 
minutes.  If  it  is  not  full  of  boiling  water  put  the 
cover  on. 

The  milker  should  have  clean  hands  and  see  that 
the  cow's  teats  and  bag  are  clean  before  milking; 
and  milk  every  twelve  hours  regularly.  Before 
straining  the  milk  let  it  stand  a  few  minutes  to  let 
the  foam  settle. 

The  milk  bucket  should  be  cleaned  in  warm  water 
every  time  of  using.  Use  a  small  brush  to  clean  the 
strainer. 

For  churning,  a  wooden  churn  is  preferred.  Be- 
fore using  put  cold  water  in  it.  Churn  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  the  air  and  cellar  are  coldest.  Fill  the 
churn  only  half  full  of  cream.  Churn  every  second 
or  third  day;  churn  fast  at  the  start,  but  as  the 
butter  begins  to  form  slow  up  a  little.  Before  tak- 
ing the  butter  out  of  the  churn  see  that  it  is  well 
churned  together.  Take  the  butter  out  with  clean, 
cold  hands.  Take  a  ball  of  butter  in  the  hands  and 
clap  it  first  with  one  hand  and  then  with  the  other, 
so  as  to  get  as  much  buttermilk  out  as  possible. 
Then  add  about  one  handful  of  Liverpool  salt — for 
this  is  about  the  best — to  about  a  roll  of  butter. 
Then  cover  it  up  and  let  it  stand  till  the  next  morn- 
ing. Then  work  it  up  with  a  flat  wooden  spoon  (if 
you  work  it  with  your  hands  they  must  be  clean  and 
cold),  and  add  more  salt  to  taste.  Cover  it  again 
and  let  it  stand  until  the  next  morning  as  before. 
Work  it  again  and,  if  necessary,  add  more  salt,  and 
see  that  the  brine  is  clear  and  free  from  buttermilk. 
Then  the  butter  is  ready  to  put  up  in  rolls.  This  is 
written  for  butter  makers  with  one  or  two  cows.  If 
the  dairy  is  larger  it  is  easier  to  make  good  butter. 

Mrs.  Williiim  Gregory. — There  are  four  faults  in 
butter  making  to  be  specially  guarded  against: 
First,  over-ripening  of  the  cream;  second,  over- 
churning;  third,  over-working;  and  fourth,  uncleanli- 
ness.  The  bad  flavor  that  we  find  in  butter  is  very 
largely  due  to  over-ripening  of  the  cream,  that  is, 
keeping  it  too  long  before  churning. 

In  the  winter,  especially,  cream  is  often  kept  until 
it  is  "cheesy"  before  it  is  churned. 

All  cream  should  be  slightly  soured  before  being 
churned,  and  in  the  winter  this  should  be  done  arti- 
ficially; that  is,  by  adding  a  little  buttermilk,  or 
milk  artificially  soured,  to  the  cream  twelve  hours 
before  churning:  the  cream  being  warmed  up  to  a 
temperature  of  ()5°  and  kept  as  nearly  as  possible  at 
that  temperature  for  twelve  hours. 

Over-churning  is  another  cause  of  butter  not 
keeping.  As  soon  as  butter  changes  from  the 
granular  form  into  a  lump,  the  churning  should 
cease,  so  as  not  to  incorporate  the  buttermilk  into 


the  butter.  The  butter  bowl  and  ladle  (for  the  hands 
should  not  be  used  to  mold  the  better)  should  be 
scalded  with  hot  water  and  rinsed  with  cold  water, 
when  the  butter  should  be  talren  up  in  the  bowl  and 
worked  from  side  to  side,  rinsing  with  cold  water, 
until  all  buttermilk  is  worked  out. 

Then  the  salt  should  be  added,  a  little  stronger 
than  the  taste  requires,  and  the  butter  left  in  the 
bowl  until  the  next  morning. 

At  this  time  the  butter  should  be  worked  from 
side  to  side  until  the  moisture,  which  the  salting  has 
naturally  brought  to  the  surface,  has  been  worked 
out;  then  it  can  be  molded  into  rolls  for  market. 

My  fourth  fault  quoted,  "  uncleanliness,"  should  be 
spoken  of  first,  last  and  always,  for  to  have  good 
butter  all  surroundings  should  be  clean  and  free 
from  odors,  all  utensils  used  should  be  scrupulously 
clean;  and  when  it  is  in  rolls  and  sold  to  the  grocers 
in  town,  the  latter  should  have  a  cleanly  place  to 
put  it.  They  should  not  place  it  near  a  sack  of 
onions  or  a  side  of  bacon  (for  nothing  absorbs  bad 
odors  as  quickly  as  butter),  as  I  have  seen  so  many 
storekeepers  do,  and  then  let  the  farmer's  wife 
assume  the  responsibility  of  making  poor  butter, 
caused  by  the  grocer's  act. 

Our  Commi'uts. — Unquestionably  the  correct  prac- 
tice in  the  last  stages  of  butter  making  is  found  in 
Mrs.  Gregory's  method.  The  hands  should  never 
touch  the  butter.  Gathering  into  a  mass  in  the 
churn  is  an  old-fashioned  method  with  obvious  ad- 
vantages. Gathering  the  butter  in  granular  form 
is  the  true  practice.  Both  these  ladies  are  evidently 
very  careful  and  painstaking  in  their  work  and  their 
suggestions  will  be  valuable  to  all  who  will  faithfully 
follow  them. 

Perfumed  Butter. 


Perfumed  butter  is  becoming  fashionable  at  break- 
fast and  tea  tables.  The  butter  is  made  into  pats 
and  stamped  with  a  floral  design  and  is  then  wrapped 
in  thin  cheese  cloth  and  placed  on  a  bed  of  roses, 
violets  or  carnations,  arranged  in  a  flat-bottomed 
dish.  Over  these  is  placed  a  layer  of  flowers,  so 
that  the  butter  paddies  are  imbedded  in  flowers. 
They  are  then  placed  on  ice  where  they  are  allowed 
to  remain  for  several  hours.  This  butter  is  eaten 
with  crisp  Vienna  rolls,  accompanied  only  by  a  cup 
of  chocolate  or  delicious  Mocha. 


TRACK  AND  FARM. 


The  Horse  Has  Not  Had  His  Day. 


There  is  a  notable  reaction  from  the  frequent  at- 
tempts of  the  daily  press  to  show  that  the  era  of  the 
horse  is  passing  away,  and  that  the  services  which 
he  has  for  thousands  of  years  rendered  are  to  be 
supplied  by  '"horseless  carriages  "  propelled  by 
petroleum  or  electric  motors.  The  following  ex- 
tract from  that  high-class  publication,  Ilarpvr'is 
Wiikly,  contains  words  of  comfort  for  the  down- 
hearted horsemen: 

As  the  flavor  of  autumn  begins  to  be  tasted  in 
the  air,  and  the  attraction  of  salt  water  and  marine 
sports  loses  some  of  its  intensity,  the  horse  begins  to 
assert  himself  once  more  and  to  demonstrate  the  in- 
dispensable quality  of  his  hold  on  civilization.  The 
hunt  clubs  have  either  already  begun  to  hunt  or  are 
thinking  seriously  of  it,  and  hunter  men  are  exercis- 
ing their  quadrupeds  or  buying  new  ones.  Proprie- 
tors of  candidates  for  honors  at  county  fairs  are  get- 
ting their  beasts  into  condition,  and  one  hears  the 
first  whispers  of  that  flow  of  autumnal  horse  talk 
which  swells  into  a  torrent  just  before  the  November 
Horse  Show.  It  is  excusable  at  this  season  to  recall, 
with  such  moderate  decision  as  charity  permits,  the 
recent  tendency  of  some  short-sighted  contempora- 
ries to  flout  the  horse  as  a  quadruped  once  tolerated 
in  considerable  numbers  because  of  his  usefulness, 
but  now  in  great  measure  superseded  by  such  handy 
contrivances  as  the  bicycle  and  the  trolley  car.  A 
conservative  journal  ventured  to  speak  not  long  ago 
of  the  horse  as  an  animal  that  has  been  found  out, 
dwelling  upon  his  "  extraordinary  imperfections  as  a 
machine,"  and  asserting  that  "  what  with  his  diseases 
and  tenderness  and  temper  and  stupidity  he  has 
been  singularly  ineffective  as  a  mode  of  motion." 

It  is  true  that  the  use  of  electricity  and  the  inven- 
tion of  pneumatic  tires  have  released  the  horse  from 
certain  forms  of  ignoble  servitude  to  which  he  has 
long  been  in  bondage.  It  is  also  true  that  the  im- 
mense rage  for  bicycling  has  diverted  the  energies 
of  some  fit,  and  very  many  unfit,  former  patrons  of 
the  horse  to  that  means  of  locomotion.  It  is  true 
that  common  horses  are  being  ground  up  for  fertiliz- 
ers in  the  Northwest,  that  the  livery-stable  business 
has  been  slack,  and  that  inferior,  tricky  and  vicious 
horses  are  so  cheap  that  they  are  more  apt  than 
formerly  to  fall  into  hands  unfit  to  deal  with  them. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  day  of 
the  horse  is  past.  The  truth  is  that  it  has  just 
come.  The  doctrine  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  has 
a  chance  to  work  now  in  horseflesh  such  as  it  never 
had  before.  The  best  horses  are  worth  as  much  as 
ever;  fair  horses  bring  fair  prices;  poor  horses  are 


not  worth  their  keep.  There  is  consequently  a 
stronger  motive  than  ever  for  raising  good  horses 
and  for  not  raising  any  other  sort.  The  bicycle  has 
been  a  craze  this  year.  Its  use  will  continue,  for  it 
is  a  most  convenient  machine  and  a  great  boon  to 
persons  who  can  afford  nothing  better;  but  as  an  ap- 
pliance of  luxury  is  not  to  be  compared  with  a  horse. 
It  is  not  beautiful  nor  interesting.  It  cannot  travel 
on  a  bad  road;  it  is  unhandy  for  use  at  night,  except 
on  smooth,  well-lighted  streets;  it  is  liable  to  punc- 
ture and  a  great  number  of  other  ailments,  most  of 
which  overtake  it  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
home;  it  can  carry  no  considerable  load  except  its 
rider;  it  requires  constant  attention  to  keep  it  right 
side  up  and  constant  exertion  to  keep  it  moving. 
Finally,  it  is  bad  for  trousers  and  destructive  to 
skirts  and  cannot  be  ridden  with  satisfaction  by  man 
or  woman  except  in  a  costume  devised  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  idea  that  it  will  supersede  the  horse  as 
an  appurtenance  to  sport  or  the  carriage  as  an  ap- 
pliance of  luxury  is  perverse  and  absurd.  It  will  do 
the  horse  nothing  but  good.  It  will  imijrove  the 
roads  for  him,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  trolley 
car  will  release  him  from  some  loathsome  forms  of 
drudgery  and  from  much  misuse.  It  is  the  best 
friend  the  horse  ever  had,  for,  beyond  any  machine 
yet  invented,  it  tends  to  keep  him  out  of  unfit  hands 
and  reserves  him  for  the  delight  and  service  of  per- 
sons able  to  appreciate  him  and  qualified  to  make 
him  useful  and  happy. 


Horse  Notes. 


The  board  of  health  of  Chicago  has  recommended 
some  very  strict  regulations  concerning  the  slaugh- 
ter and  sale  of  horse  meat  in  Chicago.  The  aldermen 
are  now  considering  ordinances  that  will  require 
exorbitant  licenses  for  handling  horse  meat,  and  will 
require  all  canned  horse  meat  to  be  labeled  as  such. 
It  is  not  probable,  therefore,  that  the  pork-fattened 
and  sausage-flavored  population  of  Chicago  will  eat 
much  horse  flesh. 

The  horseless  age  that  one  hears  about  sometimes 
as  having  arrived,  because  there  happens  to  be 
about  fifty  motor  carriages  in  use  in  Paris,  and  a 
few  ordered  for  trial  in  New  York  city,  does  not 
seem  to  scare  the  men  in  the  horse  business  very 
much.  The  Uvnihl  says  that  carriag  emakers  are 
much  more  concerned  a'jout  the  matter,  for  they  see, 
or  fancy  they  see,  an  additional  branch  of  trade 
opening  up.  Every  such  carriag  emaker,  however, 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  motor  used  in  France  will 
not  do  here,  because  of  the  difference  in  our  road- 
ways, and  at  its  best,  and  used*  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  these  carriages  fairly  come 
under  the  title  of  rattletraps.  It  is  very  question- 
able if  a  man  used  to  a  light  American  vehicle  and  a 
smooth-going  road  horse  would  willingly  take  a  sec- 
ond ride  in  one  of  thos'^  ho'-if>'(>ss  machines. 


According  to  the  New  York  »S'///(,  European  buy- 
ers are  just  now  putting  a  lot  of  money  into  the 
horse  market,  and  the  demand  for  high  class  coach 
and  carriage  horses  is,  perhaps,  better  than  it  has 
been  at  this  season  for  two  or  three  years  past.  It 
is  only  recently  that  the  foreign  demand  for  horses 
of  this  class  has  grown  to  any  considerable  propor- 
tions. At  W.  D.  Grand's  recent  '  Silver  Cup  "  sale 
a  firm  of  Berlin  dealers  bought  nineteen  head  of 
trotting-bred  park  horses,  and  they  are  still  in  the 
market,  having  paid  $2000  for  a  pair  of  the  right  sort 
at  Grand's  second  special  sale  last  week.  John  Fro- 
bisher,  who  has  recently  returned  from  a  trip  abroad 
with  a  consignment  of  American  trotters,  says  that 
our  horses  are  well  liked  in  Europe  when  they  have 
the  trappy  action  which  is  now  so  much  in  demand. 
They  are  stouter  and  more  serviceable  for  pleasure 
driving  than  any  other  breed  of  harness  horses,  and 
the  French  and  Germans  fancy  them  because  there 
is  now  and  then  a  trotter  fast  enough  for  the  track 
among  them. 

The  legitimate  place  to  breed  any  class  of  horses, 
says  the  Spirit  of  ihr  Wist,  is  on  iho  farm.  There 
have  been  too  many  people  in  the  cities  and  towns 
attempting  to  make  money  by  breeding  trotters. 
No  matter  how  good  a  market  there  is  for  horses,  it 
costs  too  much  monev  to  raise  them  anywhere  except 
on  the  farm.  The  city  man  can  afford  to  buy  them 
when  ready  for  sale  much  better  than  he  can  raise 
them.  There  is  no  harm,  of  course,  in  owning  a 
good  brood  mare  in  the  city  and  raising  a  nice  colt 
now  and  then  where  one  is  interested  in  horses.  But 
to  go  into  the  business,  either  by  owning  several 
mares  or  buying  a  good  stallion  to  keep  in  the  city 
as  an  investment,  is  out  of  the  question  and  the  ex- 
pense is  too  high  to  leave  any  profit.  It  will  take 
time  for  the  business  to  settle  back  to  its  normal 
condition.  As  soon  as  this  occurs  horse  breeding 
will  be  profitable  again,  provided  the  right  kind  of 
horses  are  produced.  One  thing  is  sure  :  the  craze 
to  breed  trotters  that  swept  over  the  country  a  few 
years  ago,  extending  to  the  cities  and  towns,  has 
had  the  effect  of  educating  the  people  to  know  a 
good  horse  from  a  poor  one.  And  the  poor -one  will 
always  sell  cheap,  no  matter  what  the  demaud 
may  be. 
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Coast  Industrial  Notes. 


—On  June  30,  1804,  there  was  in  California 
4861  miles  of  railway. 

— Modesto  men  figure  that  in  that  section  of 
the  State  it  costs  80  cents  per  cental  to 
raise  wheat. 

—Final  surveys  are  being  made  on  the  Yo- 
semite  Valley  railroad,  from  Merced  to  the 
Vosemite  Valley. 

— Nearly  500  employes  of  the  California 
Sugar  Reijnery  at  the  Potrero  will  be  idle  till 
Feb.  1st,  '90,  when  the  repairs  to  the  institu- 
tion will  be  completed. 

— The  transportation  committee  on  securing 
the  Republican  National  Convention  for  San 
Franci.sco,  have  the  assurance  of  a  $.50  round- 
trip  railroad  rate  between  here  and  Chicago. 

—The  Hudson  Reservoir  Co.  on  Salt  river, 
sixty  miles  from  Ph(Knix,  Ariz.,  has  been  reor- 
ganized in  New  York.  H.  C.  Mann  is  the 
new  president.  Work  begins  this  month  on 
the  dam. 

— Railway  time  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco  has  been  reduced  to  four  days  on 
the  regular  daily  service  on  the  lines  coming 
into  this  city.  From  Chicago  the  time  is 
three  days. 

— The  forthcoming  report  of  the  Engineer 
Commission,  which  visited  Nicaragua  last 
summer,  will  recommend  the  building  of  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  by  the  United  States.  The 
cost  in  estimated  at  $100,000,000. 

— John  Rosenfeld  is  credited  with  being  at 
the  head  of  a  San  Francisco  syndicate  to  buy 
and  develop  5000  acres  of  coal  land  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  coal  mines  of  the  Alameda  and 
San  .Joaquin  R.  R.  Co.  A  railroad  thence  to 
Oakland  is  a  part  of  the  outlined  scheme. 

— A  $150,000  coking  plant  is  to  be  erected  at 
Anthracite,  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad, 
east  of  Banff,  for  the  purpose  of  using  the 
Canmore  coal.  This  is  an  anthracite  product, 
and  is  said  to  be  the  only  true  anthracite  coal 
in  the  Northwest.  The  mines  were  discov- 
ered fifteen  years  ago. 

— The  State  fruit  growers  report  an  output 
from  1890  to  1895  as  follows  :  Fresh  deciduous 
fruits  (shipped),  (124. 491, .500  pounds;  fresh 
citrus  fruits  (shipped),  .521,047,4(J0  pounds; 
cured  fruits  (produced),  400,1)00,000  iwunds; 
raisins  (produced),  835,000,000  pounds;  canned 
fruits  (produced),  4'37,159,500  pounds.  Total 
pounds,  3,308,298,400. 

— From  January  1st  to  October  1st,  '95,  spe- 
cie exports  from  San  Franci.sco  aggregated 
$20,588,800;  during  the  same  time  last  year 
there  was  exported  $24,010,000.  Of  this  year's 
exports  $14, .540,0(51  went  to  China  and  Japan 
and  $5,405,.5t)5  to  New  York.  Among  the  items 
were,  Mexican  dollars,  7,777,000 ;  silver  bul- 
lion, $(5,923,000;  gold  coin,  $4,3()(),000. 

— The  Pacific  cable  scheme,  advocated  by 
several  of  the  Rritish  colonies  and  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada,  was  discussed  at  a  meeting  of 
representatives  of  Canada,  Australia,  New 
Zealand  and  the  South  African  colonies,  at 
London,  October  29.  The  new  instructions 
sent  by  the  colonies  to  their  agents  general 
show  that  the  colonies  are  for  the  most  part 
willing  to  bear  their  share  of  the  expense, 
and  are  anxious  that  the  matter  should  be 
pushed  actively. 

— The  operators  of  the  Siberian  Railroad,  now 
in  course  of  construction  from  the  Black  sea 
across  to  Vladivostock,  have  placed  a  large 
order  for  locomotives.  The  Siberian  Railroad 
when  completed  will  be  one  of  the  longest  in 
existence ;  its  tracks  will  extend  across  7,500 
miles  of  territory.  The  completion  of  that 
road  will  render  possible,  at  a  comparatively 
small  expense,  the  shipment  of  materials  and 
products  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Black  sea 
districts. 

— A  new  line  of  railway  to  connect  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  coasts  of  Nicarauga  will 
soon  be  projected  in  that  country.  The  work 
will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  engineer  of  i 
international  prominence,  and  the  funds  to 
complete  it  will  be  furnished  by  the  Nicara-  I 
guan  government.  The  only  line  of  railway  f 
in  the  republic  at  present  extends  from  the 
port  of  Corintn.  which  came  into  prominence 
last  spring  through  its  temporary  occupation 
by  the  British  forces  under  Admiral  Steven- 
son, to  the  capital,  Managua,  thence  to  Gren- 
ada, in  the  interior.  The  proposed  new  road 
will  connect  with  the  present  line  at  a  point 
near  Corinto,  and  will  run  in  a  southeasterly 
direction  to  the  city  of  Rame,  which  lies  at 
the  headwaters  of  the  Bluefields  river,  about 
sixty  miles  from  Bluefields,  on  the  Atlantic 
coast.  As  the  Bluefields  river  is  navigable 
for  steamers  drawing  an  average  depth  of 
water,  the  new  railway  will  permit  shipments 
of  coffee  and  other  products  direct  to  Rame, 
at  a  great  saving  of  time  and  expense  as  com- 
pared with  the  present  arrangement.  The 
road  will  also  result  in  developing  the  rich 
coffee  fields  of  the  interior,  and  thus  greatly 
enhance  the  profits  connected  with  that  in- 
dustry. At  the  present  price  of  coffee,  it  is 
estimated  that  a  plantation  costing  $2.5,000 
will  pay  for  itself  in  five  years,  and  it  is  to 
this  branch  of  agriculture  that  much  of  the 
capital  of  Nicaragua  is  being  applied. 

—The  paper  mill  at  Stockton,  recently 
closed,  has  lost  close  on  to  $200,000,  which  the 
owners  have  more  than  made  up  by  adopting  a 
different  plan  of  manufacture  elsewhere. 
When  the  mill  was  first  established  at  Stock- 
ton it  was  because  there  was  an  inexhausti- 
ble supply  of  straw  for  the  manufacture  of 
coarse  and  cheap  papers,  but  rags  and  straw 
are  not  now  eagerly  sought  as  paper  stock. 
The  price  of  many  kinds  of  paper  has  been  re- 
duced one-half  or  more  since  the  mill  was 
planned,  consequent  upon  the  general  use  of 
wood  pulp,  which  had  taken  the  lead  of  all 
other  paper  stock.  There  was  not  enough 
good  timber  for  pulp  anywhere  about  Stock- 
ton. So  the  paper  mill  company  hunted  for  a 
new  location,  and  found  it  a  point  in  Oregon, 
near  Salem,  where  timber  of  the  right  kind 
was  abundant,  and  there  was  an  unfailing 
water  power.  At  that  point  the  company  be- 


gan to  manufacture  wood  pulp  and  to  manu- 
facture paper.  They  have  supplied  the 
greater  part  of  the  newspapers  on  this  coast, 
and  have  for  some  time  been  making  regular 
shipments  to  Australia,  underselling  in  that 
market  English  paper.  The  result  is  that 
the  same  paper  company  that  sank  two  or 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  the  mill  at 
Stockton  has  made  enough  money  in  the  new 
concern  to  balance  all  the  losses  and  to  have  a 
considerable  margin  besides.  The  whole 
thing  strikingly  illustrates  the  i-apid  change 
in  trade  and  manufacturing  conditions. 


HORSE  BLANKETS 

ARE  THE  STRONGEST. 

Iwurded  hlglie^t  prr/e  at  MorldS  Fair. 

Made  in  250  sty  I  en. 
Square  Blankets  for  the  road. 
Surcingle  Blankets  for  Stable. 
All  Bbapes>  BizeB  and  qualities. 
The  Best  d/A  is  the 

5/A  BAKER  BLANKET. 

Many  Hare  Worn  16  Years. f"^ 
ThoUBaDda  of  testimoniaU.  I 

Sold  by  all  dealers. 
Write  us  for  5/A  Book. 

WM.  AYRES  &  SONS,  Philadelphia.  1 


Pain  often  con- 
centrates all 
its  Misery  in 


RHEUMATISM 


Use 
at 

oace 


ST.  JACOBS  OIL 


If  you  want  to  feel  It  con- 
centrate its  beallnif  In 
a  cure. 


The  McMahan  Farm, 

Comprising  some  4100  acres,  located  oa  the  banlis  of  Putah  Creek,  Solano  ancl[Yolo  Counties, 
has  been  placed  in  our  hands  for  sale. 

This  magnificent  property  is  now  selling  at 

^6T.50    F*ER    /\CRE  ! 

In  sizes  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  different  purchasers,  from  ten  acres  up,  easy  terms. 

It  you  wish  to  locate  on  the  choicest  land  in  all  California,  we  will  be  pleased  to  mail  you  detailed 
information  on  application,  with  maps,  etc.,  something  of  interest  either  to  yourself  or  friends  in  Cali- 
fornia or  in  the  East,  who  may  be  seeking  reliable  information  of  lands  in  our  State. 


MONEY   TO    LOAN   ON   FARM  PROPERTY. 


BOVEE,  TOY  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

No.  19  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


IRRIGATION. 


W.  W.  mONXAGUE  &  CO. 


ARE   MANUFACTCRERS  OF 


RIY/EXED    IRON    MIND  STEEL 

Water  Pipe 

For  Irrigation,  Hydraulic  Mining,  Mills  and  Power  Plants. 

IRON,  CUT,  PUNCHED  AND  FORMED,  AND  TOOLS  SUPPLIED  FOR  MAKING  PIPE  ON  THE 

GROUND  WHERE  REQUIRED. 

309  to  317  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


FIFTY 


Al\DERSON  ORCHARD  BRUSH  RAKE 


Anderson 
Orchard  and 
Vineyard 
BrushJRakes 

Were  sold   in   Santa  Cli«ra 
County  alone  dnring  tlx- 
inontli  of  October. 

Write  forcirculiirs  and  prices 
— TO— 


(Patent  AUoued.)  ' 

455    lA/EST     S  M  IN  T  M     CLMR/V  STREET, 

SrtIN    JOSE.  CML. 


F»rlce,  ^l.OO  Eacli 
  .3S  Each 


Dandy  INo.  31  Steel  F»low  Doubletree 
Dandy  Steel  F»lo\A/  Singletree   

Huy  before  they  are  all  gone. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  16  and  18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco 


SPORTSmEIN   MTTEINTIOIN  1 

(Jet  Your  Ounn  at  Headquarters  ! 

Send  fo"  lUuKtraled  Catalogue  of  all  kinds  of 

GUNS  AND  HUNTERS'  EQUIPMENTS. 

Catalogues  will  tell  vou  all  iu)oui  it, 

GEO.  W.  SHREYE,  739  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


THE 

OWEN 
ELECTRIC 
BELT 


Trade  Mark— Dr.  A.  Owefi 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

The  latest  and  only  scientific  and  practical 
Electric  Belt  made,  for  general  use,  producing 
a  genuine  current  of  Electricity,  for  the  cure 
of  disease,  that  can  be  readily  felt  and  regu- 
lated both  in  quantity  and  power,  and  applied 
to  any  part  of  the  body .  It  can  be  worn  at  any 
time  during  working  hours  or  sleep,  and 

WILL  POSITIVELY  CURE 

RHEuniATism: 

l-miBAGO 

GENERAL  DEBILITY 
liAME  BACK 
NFRVOUS  niSEASES 

CHRONIC  DISWAMSS  , 
AND  FUNCTIONAL 
DEKANGEMENTS 

WITHOUT  MEDICINE 

Electricity,  properly  applied,  is  fast  taking 
the  place  of  drugs  for  all  Nervous,  Rheumatic, 
Kidney  and  Urinal  Troubles,  and  will  effect 
cures  in  seemingly  hopeless  cases  where  every 
other  known  means  has  failed. 

Any  sluggish,  weak  or  diseased  organ  may 
by  this  means  be  roused  to  healthy  activity 
before  it  is  too  late. 

Leading  medical  men  use  and  recommend  the 
Owen  Belt  in  their  practice. 

OUR  LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

Contains  fullest  information  regarding  the  cure 
of  acute,  chronic  and  nervous  diseases,  prices, 
and  how  to  order,  in  Knglish,  German,  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  languages,  will  be  mailed,  upon 
application,  to  any  address  for  6  cents  postage. 

The  Owen  Electric  Belt  and  Appliance  Co. 

MAIN  orriCE  AND  ONLY  TACTOBY, 

The  Owen  Electric  Belt  Cldo-.  201  to  211  State  Street. 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 
the  Largest  Electric  F!plt  rstablishmentin  the  Wort) 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Incorporated  April.  1874. 


capital  Paid  Up  »1. 000,000 

Reserve  Fund  and  Undivided  FroUts,  130,000 
Dividends  Paid  to  Stockholders....  832,000 
 OFFICBKS  

H.  M.  LaRUB  President. 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vice-President. 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIER  Cashier  and  Manager. 

C.  H.  Mccormick  secretary 

General  Banking.  Deposits  Received,  Gold  and 
Silver.  Bills  of  Exchange  Bought  .and  Sold.  Loans 
ou  Wheat  and  Country  Produce  a  Specialty. 

January  1.  1894        A.  MONTPELLIER.  Manager. 

"INDURINE"  COLD  WATER  PAINTS. 

A  Most  Remarkable  Material  1h  the 
OUTSIDE  IINDURIIME. 

It  stands  rain  and  exposure  as  well  as  oil  paint, 
and  costs  only  a  fraction  as  much. 

It  is  just  the  thing  for  fences,  outbuildings,  fac- 
tories, etc.,  being  cheap,  durable  and  easily  ap- 
plied by  anyone. 

It  has  no  equal  as  a  light  reflector  for  light- 
shafts  and  court-yards  of  large  buildings.  It  Is 
supplied  in  a  thick  paste,  to  be  diluted  with  cold 
water.   It  is  made  in  white  and  several  colors. 

I  IN  S  I  D  E    I  IN  D  U  R  I  I\  E 
Is  designed  especially  for  factories,  stables,  and 
general  inside  work,  as  a  substitute  for  white- 
wash, kalsomine  or  oil  paint. 

//  icill  not  riih  or  scale.,  soften  or  darken  with 
age,  and  works  well  over  old  whitewash.  A  dry 
powder  to  be  mixed  with  cold  water. 

Both  Indurines  are  perfectly  fire  proof. 

Send  for  circular  and  prices  lo 

WM.  BURD,  MANUFACTURER, 
Mills  Bnlldln(r,      -       -      San  FninflHco,  Cal. 

TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    W.   JACK.SOIN    <fc  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  226  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAT. 

SAMPLE  American  Bee  Jiiumal. 

(Established  1«I>1). 
r  n  C  C  Weekly,  «1  a  year.  7  Editors. 

hntt i"f « 

^^^^^^mm^^  Free! 

All  about  Beeg  and  Honey  ^ 

G.W.YORK&CO. 

56  Fifth  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  1LUN0I8.. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Be  Not  Content. 


Be  not  content.  Contentment  mean.s  inaction ; 

The  growing  soul  aches  on  its  upward  quest. 
Satiety  is  twin  to  satisfaction; 

All  great  achievements  spring  from  life's 
unrest. 

The  tinv  roots,  deep  in  the  dark  mold  hiding. 
Would  never  bless  the  earth  with  leaf  and 
flower 

Were  it  not  an  inborn  restlessness  abiding 
In  seed  and  gem  to  stir  them  with  its 
power. 

Were  man  contented  with  his  lot  forever. 
He  had  not  strange  seas  with  sails  unfurled. 

And  the  vast  wonder  of  our  shores  had  never 
Dawned  on  the  gaze  of  an  admiring  world. 

Prize  what  is  yours,  but  be  not  quite  con- 
tented. 

There  is  a  healthful  restlessness  of  soul 
By  which  a  mighty  purpose  is  augmented 
In  urging  men  to  reach  a  higher  goal. 

So  when  the  restless  impulse  rises,  driving 
Your  calm  content  before  it,  do  not  grieve; 

It  is  the  upward  reaching  and  striving 
Of  the  God  in  you  to  achieve,  achieve. 

—Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 


The  Lyttel  Boy. 


Sometime  there  ben  a  lyttel  boy 

That  wolde  not  renne  and  play. 
And  helpless-like  that  lyttel  tyke 

Ben  alwais  in  the  way. 
"Goe,  make  you  merrie  with  the  rest," 

His  weary  moder  cried ; 
But  with  a'frown  he  cacht  her  gown 

And  hong  until  her  side. 

That  boy  did  love  his  moder  well, 

Which  spake  him  faire.  I  ween ; 
He  loved  to  stand  and  hold  her  hand 

And  ken  her  with  his  een  ; 
His  cosset  bleated  in  the  croft. 

His  toys  unheeded  lay ; 
He  wolde  not  goe,  but  tarrying  soe 

Ben  alwais  in  the  way. 

God  loveth  children  and  doth  gird 

His  throne  with  soche  as  these. 
And  He  doth  smile  in  plaisaunce  while 

They  cluster  at  His  knee ; 
And  sometime,  when  He  looked  on  earth 

And  watched  the  bairns  at  play. 
He  kenned  with  joy  a  lyttel  boy 

Ben  alwais  in  the  way. 

And  then  a  moder  felt  her  heart 

How  that  it  ben  to-torne  — 
She  kissed  eche  day  till  she  ben  gray 

The  shoon  he  used  to  worn  ; 
No  bairn  let  hold  until  her  gown 

Nor  played  upon  the  floore, — 
Godde's  was  the  joy;  a  lyttel  boy 

Ben  in  the  way  no  more  I 


Give  riy  Love  to  flaria. 


liness  that  appealed  to  him,  and  he 
summed  it  up  by  saying  that  she  was 
the  most  delightfully  human  and  thor- 
oughly lovable  girl  he  had  ever  met. 

In  the  absence  from  town  of  her 
father,  he  had  said  that  he  wanted  the 
privilege  of  escorting  her  to  the  sta- 
tion; and  as  they  bowled  along  in  the 
snug  little  brougham,  he  told  her  there 
was  something  else  he  wanted,  and 
then  repeated  the  sweet,  ancient  story 
in  a  manly,  nineteenth-century  fashion. 
It  was  no  novel  recital  to  Constance 


were  glad  Courtright  thought  all  those 
absurd  things  about  her.  But  she  said 
aloud  she  was  very  sorry  he  felt  as  he 
did,  and  that  as  long  as  he  continued 
in  the  same  frame  of  mind  he  must  not 
come  to  see  her,  as  it  would  hardly  be 
fair  for  him,  when  she  felt  so  very  cer- 
tain about  herself.  Then  the  carriage 
drew  up  in  front  of  the  big,  red  station 
and  there  was  not  time  to  answer  this 
rather  depressing  remark.  They  passed 
through  the  crowded  waiting  room  out 
into  the  vast  skeleton -like  building  be- 


Schuyler,  yet  she  wondered  why  it  had   yond  and  proceeded  to  "  walk  a  mil 


Courtright  went  quickly  up  the 
steps,  looking  at  his  watch  and  touch- 
ing the  bell.  Her  brougham  was 
standing  in  front  of  the  door  and  he 
knew  that  she  would  be  ready. 

She  came  downstairs  in  a  plain,  dark 
traveling  gown,  with  the  violets  he  had 
sent  her  pinned  to  her  topcoat,  and 
with  a  maid  bearing  her  satchel  and 
umbrella  behind  her. 

"To  the  Forty-second  street  sta- 
tion," he  said  to  the  man  on  the  box, 
and  the  sleek-looking  cobs  sprang  for- 
ward. 

It  was  about  a  year  since  Courtright 
had  first  met  Miss  Schuyler.  The  ac- 
quaintance had  begun  on  board  a  train 
bound  for  California,  and  they  had  be- 
come very  good  friends.  The  following 
winter  found  him  a  steady  caller  at  the 
Schuyler  domicile,  yet  in  no  way  re- 
ceiving preferences  above  the  other 
men  who  called  quite  as  frequently  and 
who  were  also  more  or  less  enamored 
of  Miss  Schuyler's  healthy  type  of  love- 
liness. At  least,  if  he  was  preferred, 
it  was  not  made  known,  and  he  was 
treated  with  the  same  cordial  frank- 
ness that  characterized  her  manner  to- 
ward All-  Some  one  had  once  saga- 
ciously remarked  that  Constance  Schuy- 
ler could  not  be  a  flirt,  for  she  was  too 
much  interested  in  every  man  she  met, 
and  perhaps  the  secret  of  her  popular- 
ity lay  in  the  fact  that  she  was  inter- 
ested in  people,  which  always  flatters 
and  generally  awakens  interest  in  re- 
turn. Courtright  said  she  possessed 
adaptability  in  a  very  .marked  degree 
and  that  it  was  that  quality  which  en- 
abled her  to  make  friends  with  the 
oldest  and  crustiest  of  bachelors  or 
with  the  youngest  and  most  swagger- 
ing of  college  youths,  and  that  with  all 
her  vivacity  and  high  spirits  there  was 
an  undercurrent  of  sympathetic  woman- 


never  before  been  so  hard  to  say  "No, 
But  she  said  it  very  firmly  and  decid- 
edly, for  if  she  loved  him  now  she  had 
not  found  it  out,  and  it  was  much  better 
to  tell  him  how  sure  she  was  rather 
than  to  let  him  go  on  deluding  himself 
with  the  vain  idea  that  some  time  she 
might  grow  fond  of  him.  After  her 
frank  words,  Courtright,  looking  out  of 
the  window,  said,  meditatively: 

"No,  I  should  not  want  to  hang 
around  a  woman  for  years,  hoping  that 
some  day  she  might  care  for  me  and 
bothering  her  about  it.  I  should  want 
her  to  come  to  me  gladly  and  because 
she  wanted  to,  and  T  would  not  marry 
Venus  herself  unless  she  loved  me." 
Then  he  looked  at  her  critically  and 
continued,  with  delightful  audacity: 
"  I  think  I  could  marry  you,  though,  if 
I  did  persevere,  but  I  should  always 
feel  that  perhaps  you  were  not  giving 
me  your  best  love.  It  seems  to  me 
that  that  sort  of  thing  ought  to  be 
spontaneous.  I  shouldn't  care  to  be 
married  to  be  gotten  rid  of." 

"  But  you  believe  that  love  is  a  grad- 
ual growth,  don't  you  ?  "  Constance 
asked,  wishing,  in  spite  of  herself,  to 
explore  further  into  this  partly  known 
but  still  fascinating  territory. 

"Not  necessarily,"  he  answered. 
"Do  you  remember  the  morning  that  I 
first  saw  you,  going  out  to  California  ? 
The  train  had  stopped,  and  Peters  and 
I  got  out  to  walk  up  and  down  the  sta- 
tion. You  came  out  of  the  car  and 
stood  on  the  platform  talking  to  some 
one  below  the  steps.  I  heard  you 
laugh,  and  looked  up,  and  saw  you 
standing  there  with  your  head  a  little 
thrown  back  and  your  white  teeth  and 
dimples  showing.  I  think  I  succumbed  | 
on  the  spot.  I  couldn't  get  you  out  of  | 
my  thoughts,  anyway,  and  didn't  rest 
until  I  had  met  you.  It  entailed  two 
days  of  conversation  on  the  general 
state  of  the  country  with  your  father 
in  the  smoking  car  and  the  consuming 
of  no  end  of  cigars,  but  I  was  rewarded 
at  last." 
Miss  Schuyler  laughed. 
"And  all  the  time  poor  father  never 
suspected  the  deep  scheme  you  were 
laying  and  gave  you  no  end  of  credit 
for  being  clever  because  you  listened 
to  his  views  on  the  silver  question  and 
the  tariff  and  everything  else  he  was 
interested  in.  He  used  to  come  back 
from  the  smoking  car  to  mother  and 
I  and  tell  us  about  the  bright  chap 
with  whom  he  had  been  '  settling  the 
affairs  of  the  nation.'  " 

She  congratulated  herself  that  she 
had  steered  the  conversation  off  dan- 
gerous ground  and  that  it  had  taken  a 
less  serious  turn.  Personalities,  above 
all,  she  felt  were  to  be  avoided.  But 
Courtright  evidently  did  not  agree 
with  her  and  plunged  boldly  in  again. 

"I  saw  something  in  your  face  that 
day,  as  you  stood  there,  that  I  had 
never  seen  in  any  woman's  before.  I 
don't  believe  I  could  explain  it  to 
you  "—as  she  looked  at  him  inquir- 
ingly—  "but" — coming  down  to  what 
he  could  explain — "you  know  you're 
an  awfully  fetching  girl.  Miss  Schuyler, 
and,  I  think,  even  if  I  were  married  to 
you  I'd  always  be  a  little  jealous.  I 
used  to  want  to  make  jelly  of  that 
young  Whitney,  who  tried  to  monopo- 
lize you  in  Pasadena.  You're  the  sort 
of  girl" — continuing  to  analyze  her  as 
if  she  were  not  present— "  that  will 
always  attract  men  without  effort.  I 
suppose  it's  magnetism,  and,  be- 
sides"— turning  and  looking  straight 
at  her — "you're  so  peachy,  and  so — so 
ridiculously  kissable,"  ending  with  a 
half-apologetic  laugh. 

Constance  Schuyler  grew  "peach- 
ier ''  and  felt  that  she  ought  to  frown, 
yet  was  conscious  of  a  little  exultant 
feeling  within   her,  almost  as  if  she 


to  the  train. 

Courtright  thought  of  her  last  re- 
mark and  made  up  his  mind  he  would 
never  adhere  to  it.  He  felt  very  down- 
cast as  he  realized  that  he  was  giving 
her  up,  for  a  time  at  least,  and  that 
she  was  going  to  a  place  where,  of 
course,  every  man  there  would  want 
to  marry  her.  He  glanced  down  side- 
wise  at  her,  thinking  how  sweet  she 
was,  and  found  that  she,  too,  did  not 
look  particularly  cheerful. 

"  Constance."  he  said,  quite  low,  "  if 
this  is  the  end,  won't  you  let  me  kiss 
you  goodbye — just  once  ?  " 

Miss  Schuyler  almost  stood  still  with 
astonishment  and  grew  at  least  three 
inches  taller. 

"  Certainly  Hof,"  she  replied  in  the 
most  emphatic  tone  of  which  she  was 
capable,  looking  at  him  so  severely  and 
with  such  utter  consternation  on  her 
face  that  Courtright  had  to  bite  his 
lip  and  pull  hard  at  his  moustache  to 
keep  from  smiling.  She  saw  that  he 
wanted  to  laugh  and  felt  that  she  had 
not  succeeded  in  properly  snubbing 
him.  She  went  on  indignantly,  taking 
the  first  argument  that  came  into  her 
mind,  and  in  which  her  conventional 
training  and  desire  for  appearances  as- 
serted itself. 

"  What  a  frantic  idea  !  What  would 
the  people  on  the  train  think  of  you  ?  " 

"Oh,  they  wouldn't  think  anything 
of  it !  "  he  said,  and  added,  drolly,  "  I'd 
say,  '  Give  my  love  to  Maria,"  or  some- 
thing like  that,  and  then  simply  kiss 
you." 

It  sounded  so  absurd  that  Constance 
laughed  in  spite  of  herself,  but  had  no 
fear.  In  her  eyes  it  would  have  been  a 
heinous  crime,  and  Courtright,  she 
knew,  was  a  man  to  be  trusted.  Then 
the  train  made  a  feint  at  starting,  and 
they  ran  a  little  for  fear  of  losing  it. 
There  was  but  one  chair  vacant,  in  the 
center  of  the  car,  holding  out  its  arms 
to  receive  her,  when  they  entered,  and 
she  dropped  into  it,  panting  a  little. 

"  Good-bye,"  she  said,  looking  up  at 
him  and  holding  out  a  neat  tan-gloved 
hand.  "  Good-bye,"  he  answered,  tak- 
ing it  in  his  own  and  holding  it  a  sec- 
ond longer  than  was  necessary;  and 
then,  before  she  knew  what  he  was 
about,  he  stooped  and,  saying,  "Give 
my  love  to  Maria  ! "  lightly  kissed  her 
cheek.  « 

It  was  only  a  very  little  kiss  and 
landed  almost  on  her  ear,  just  above 
the  high  fur  collar  of  her  coat,  and  was 
taken  through  one  of  the  little  dotted 
veils  she  generally  wore,  but  it  was 
enough  to  send  the  hot  blood  surging 
to  her  eyebrows  and  to  awaken  indig- 
nation and  rebellion  within  her. 

He  saw  instantly  the  mistake  he  had 
made  and  regretted  bitterly  the  spirit 
of  mischief  that  had  prompted  him  to 
the  act.  She  was  leaving  him  in  anger 
and  there  was  not  time  to  prevent  it. 
The  train  was  puffing  and  catching  its 
breath,  as  if  to  collect  enough  to  pro- 
pel it,  and  was  already  slowly  moving. 
He  glanced  down  at  her  pleadingly. 

' '  You  will  send  me  your  card  when 
you  return  ?  "  he  said. 

"Never  !"  she  replied,  shortly,  re- 
turning his  glance  with  a  look  that 
contained  fire  and  swords  and  other 
deadly  weapons,  and  almost  petrified 
him  to  the  spot.  He  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  car  or  go  with  it,  and  he  did 
the  former,  half-dazed,  realizing,  as  he 
stood  on  the  platform  watching  the 
receding  train,  that  he  had  gone  a  step 
too  far.  Of  course  she  was  hurt  and 
insulted,  and  he  called  himself  a  cad 
and  other  hard  names,  and  said  no 
penance  would  be  too  great  for  him. 
Then  an  idea  came  into  his  troubled 
brain,  and  turning  he  walked  quickly 
back  to  put  it  into  execution. 

For  one  hour  Miss  Schuyler  remained 


motionless  in  her  chair,  too  stunned  to 
move.  That  Courtright,  of  all  men. 
should  offer  her  such  an  affront  had  al- 
most taken  her  breath  away.  It  not 
only  outraged  her  inbred  ideas  of  pro- 
priety, but  destroyed  every  particle  of 
her  faith  in  men,  and  she  told  herself 
she  could  "never  forgive  him."  She 
was  still  wearing  her  heavy  coat  in  the 
warm  car,  till  she  felt  her  forehead  and 
found  that  it  was  feverish  and  that  she 
herself  was  almost  stifling.  Slipping 
off  her  coat  she  hung  it  up,  laying  her 
violets  scornfully  on  the  windowsill. 
She  would  not  wear  them.  Then  she 
resumed  her  former  position,  with  her 
head  on  the  back  of  the  chair,  repeat- 
ing to  herself:  "  How  could  he  do  it  ? 
How  could  he  do  it  ?  " 

The  train  was  pulling  into  Stamford 
when  a  very  small  messenger  boarded 
the  car,  calling,  in  a  voice  that  was  a 
credit  to  his  size: 

"  Is  Miss  Schuyler  here  ?  " 
Constance  sprang  to  her  feet.  Her 
first  thought  was  of  home.  Had  her 
mother  been  taken  suddenly  ill  and 
they  had  sent  for  her?  Or  had  her 
father  met  with  one  of  those  horrible 
accidents  with  which  the  papers 
abounded  ?  A  thousand  awful  possi- 
bilities flashed  like  meteors  through 
her  mind,  as  with  trembling  fingers 
she  tore  the  envelope  open. 

"  Regret  exceedingly  my  conduct  on 
train — Courtright,"  were  the  words 
that  met  her  frightened  eyes.  In  the 
reaction  that  came  she  felt  almost 
grateful  to  Courtright  for  having 
something  for  which  to  apologize.  Then 
the  impropriety  and  rudeness  of  it 
rushed  back,  and  she  hardened  her 
heart  against  listening  to  his  repent- 
ance. Of  course  he  regretted  it— she 
would  give  him  credit  for  that — but  the 
act  had  been  altogether  unpardonable. 
She  repeated  this  to  herself  a  great 
many  times  for  fear  she  might  forget  it. 
(To  be  Continued.) 


Curious  Facts. 


Canada  proposes  to  celebrate  in  1897 
the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
landing  of  Sebastian .  Cabot  on  her 
shores. 

Convicts  in  the  Michigan  State  Prison 
are  allowed  to  keep  birds,  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  there  are  fully  six  hundred 
feathered  songsters  in  the  prison,  all 
owned  and  cared  for  by  the  prisoners. 
Their  carolings  in  the  morning  is  one  of 
the  odd  features  of  life  at  this  institu- 
tion. It  is  believed  that  this  and  other 
favors  are  responsible  for  the  good  be- 
havior of  the  prisoners,  as  there  are 
fewer  outbreaks  at  Jackson  than  any- 
where else. 

Genuine  Cashmere  shawls  are  so  fine 
that  one  measuring  three  or  four 
square  yards  could  be  stored  within 
the  shell  of  a  small  walnut.  But  an 
even  more  delicate  fabric  is  manufac- 
tured on  the  Philippine  islands  from 
the  fibers  of  pineapple  leaves.  To 
properly  prepare  the  fibers  for  weav- 
ing involves  much  tedious  work.  For 
instance,  the  tiny  fibers  are  tied  to- 
gether by  hand  to  suitable  lengths. 
The  weaving  of  a  quantity  sufficient  for 
one  shirt  is  a  labor  of  several  years, 
and  so  it  is  no  wonder  that  such  a  shirt 
costs  about  $1200;  but  the  rich  planters 
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of  Manila  and  Louzon — slave-holders 
yet — can  afford  to  indulge  in  such  ex- 
travagances. 

One  of  the  Milwaukee  hotels  uses  a 
bushel  of  potatoes  a  year,  one  at  a 
time,  for  pen  wipers  on  the  desk  in  the 
office.  Every  morning  a  potato  as  big 
as  an  apple  is  put  in  a  compartment  of 
the  pen  box,  and  after  twenty-four 
hours  the  potato  is  removed  and  an- 
other is  put  in.  Pens  in  penholders 
are  stuck  into  the  potato,  a  half  dozen 
at  a  time,  giving  it  the  appearance  of 
a  porcupine. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  the  con- 
troversial spirit  was  so  high  among 
scholars  that  students  under  them  car- 
ried arras  and  fought  on  meeting  each 
other.  This  was  customary  at  Oxford, 
and  it  is  thought  to  be  the  origin  of  the 
still  surviving  cane  rushes  and  other 
forms  of  mob  and  anarchial  violence 
which  characterize  certain  institutions 
of  learning. 

In  1813  postage  rates  in  the  United 
states  were:  "  Single  letters,  by  land, 
forty  miles,  eight  cents;  ninety  miles, 
ten  cents;  150  miles,  12J  cents;  three 
hundred  miles,  seventeen  cents;  five 
hundred  miles,  twenty  cents:  over 
five  hundred  miles,  twenty-five  cents; 
double  letters,  twice  the  single  rates; 
one  ounce  at  the  rate  of  four  single 
letters. 

Here  is  an  episode  from  real  life 
which  clearly  demonstrates  the  cosmo- 
politan character  of  the  American 
metropolis.  An  Italian  sent  an  Ameri- 
can lad  to  a  Chinaman  for  his  laundry. 
The  American  gave  the  Chinaman  a 
lifty-cent  piece.  John  bit  on  it  and 
said:  "Counterfeit.  You  gettee  in 
tlouble.  Me  keepee,"  and  put  it  in  his 
pocket.  The  Italian  then  called  and 
started  to  give  the  Chinaman  a  beating. 
A  Greek  left  his  oyster  stand  to  act  as 
peacemaker.  The  Italian  drew  a  razor 
and  the  Greek  shied  a  bottle  of  cayenne 
pepper  at  him,  which  struck  a  Hebrew. 
A  negro  who  was  passing  shouted,  and 
an  Irishman  in  the  uniform  of  a  police- 
man arrested  the  fighting  congress  of 
nations  and  took  them  to  court,  which 
was  presided  over  by  a  German  police 
justice.  

Popular  Science. 


The  largest  mammoth  tusk  yet  dis- 
covered was  sixteen  feet  in  length. 

Intense  cold,  as  is  well  known, 
burns— if  we  may  use  the  term — like 
heat.  If  a  "drop"  of  air  at  a  tem- 
perature of  180°  below  zero  were  placed 
upon  the  hand,  it  would  have  the  same^ 
effect  as  would  the  same  quantity  of 
molten  steel. 

All  indications  agree  that  less  than 
ten  miles  below  us  a  red  heat  is  at- 
tained and  within  twenty  a  white  heat. 
Ten  miles  below  us  it  is  red-hot.  Ten 
miles  above  us  we  have  the  pitiless 
cold,  far  below  zero,  of  interplanetary 
space.  To  what  a  narrow  zone  of  deli- 
cately balanced  temperature  is  life 
confined  ! 

The  chimney  swallow  can  fly  for  a 
long  time  at  the  average  speed  of 
ninety  miles  an  hour.  The  common 
black  swift  has  made  27(3  miles  in  an 
hour.  A  passenger  pigeon  can  travel 
one  thousand  miles  in  a  day.  The 
"  frigate  bird  "  can  float  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  ten  thousand  feet  and  cross  the 
tropical  Atlantic  ocean  in  a  single 
night. 

The  infinite  superiority  of  Nature's 
handiwork  over  the  finest  work  of  man 
is  clearly  illustrated  in  the  relative 
fineness  of  the  point  of  a  bee's  sting 
and  that  of  a  delicate  cambric  needle. 
Under  a  powerful  microscope  the 
former  is  hardly  discernible,  while  the 
latter  appears  to  be  about  an  inch  in 
diameter  and  very  coarse  and  rough  in 
finish. 

An  exchange  remarks  that  a  graphic 
idea  of  the  immense  size  of  Siberia  may 
be  gleaned  from  the  following  compari- 
sons: All  of  the  States,  kingdoms, 
principalities,  empires,  etc.,  of  Europe 
(except  Russia)  and  all  of  the  United 
States,  including  Alaska,  could  be 
placed  side  by  side  in  Siberia,  and  yet 
but  httle  more  than  cover  that  im- 
mense country. 


Fashion  Notes. 


A  smart  traveling  gown  for  a  pros- 
pective bride  is  built  of  loosely  woven 
wool  in  a  warm  shade  of  brown.  There 
are  long,  pointed  and  slightly  plaited 
hip  pieces  of  brown  velvet.  'These  are 
bordered  with  sable,  with  two  sable 
tails  hanging  down  from  each  point. 
The  jacket  bodice  is  of  brown  velvet,  cut 
to  fit  the  figure,  and  with  little  coat 
tails  in  the  back.  The  sides  merely 
cover  the  waist  line.  There  are  revers 
and  a  collar  to  the  jacket  of  brown 
cloth  edged  with  sable.  This  is  to  be 
worn  with  a  double-breasted  waistcoat 
of  white  satin,  heavily  embroidered 
with  brown  and  gold  beads. 

A  charming  winter  suit  is  of  a  rich 
cashmere  velvet,  with  a  good  deal  of 
black  and  turquoise  blue  in  the  design. 
It  is  made  with  a  princesse  back  and 
sides.  The  front  crosses,  surplice 
fashion,  and  is  slightly  looped  up  on 
one  side  of  the  waist  line  with  a  large 
fancy  button.  Black  sable  edges  the 
surplice  front  and  goes  down  one  side 
of  the  skirt.  The  gigot  sleeves  are  of 
black  cloth,  with  full  wings  (which  en- 
tirely encircle  the  arms)  over  them  of 
the  velvet  edged  with  fur.  The  choker 
and  the  point  that  the  surplice  front 
leaves  exposed  are  of  black  cloth,  so 
that  the  costume  gives  the  idea  of  a 
cashmere  velvet  garment  worn  over  a 
black  cloth  bodice. 

Wedding  gowns  are  very  important, 
but  they  are  rarely  original.  One, 
that  is  princesse  in  cut,  is  of  white 
satin,  high  necked,  and  with  moder- 
ately full  gigot  sleeves.  Over  the 
shoulders  is  a  beautiful  lace  collar, 
which  ends  in  lace  cascades  that  fall 
down  on  the  skirt. 

A  charming  evening  gown  is  of  that 
beautiful  soft  shade  of  yellow  so  be- 
coming to  a  blonde.  The  skirt  of  yel- 
low satin  is  cut  in  deep  points  about 
the  bottom,  showing  an  underskirt  of 
white  satin,  embroidered  with  gold 
beads  and  paillettes.  The  points  are 
edged  with  sable.  The  bodice  is  a 
short,  fitted  basque  with  a  surplice 
front,  the  folds  ending  in  a  satin  bow 
under  the  left  arm.  Over  the  shoul- 
ders are  narrow  pieces  something  like 
a  stole,  only  very  small.  These  are 
of  the  gold-embroidered  white  satin 
and  are  edged  with  sable.  The  elbow 
sleeves  have  tiny  cuffs  to  match. 

As  if  to  prove  that  crepon  cannot  be 
easily  dethroned,  we  have  a  new  ma- 
terial for  fall  wear  called  crepon 
granite,  which  is  decidedly  too  heavy 
for  warm  days,  and  will  make  a  suit 
that  may  be  worn  all  during  the  win- 
ter. 

Alpacas  still  retain  their  popularity, 
and  a  French  writer  predicts  that 
they  will  be  worn  during  the  fall  and 
winter  more  than  ever  before. 

The  fall  millinery  blooms  with  flow- 
ers to  an  extent  not  seen  in  years,  and 
no  regard  is  paid  to  the  timeliness  of 
the  flowers  presented,  an  early  spring 
flower  being  seen  on  an  autumn  hat 
quite  as  frequently  as  those  that  bloom 
later.  Crowns  are  low,  as  a  rule,  but 
are  well  built  up  with  the  trimming 
selected.  The  short-back  sailor  hat 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  favored 
shapes,  and  well  it  may  be,  for  it  is  be- 
coming to  so  many  faces.  It  comes  in 
felt  and  dark-colored  straw.  Many 
hats  with  broad,  undulating  brims  are 
to  be  seen,  and  small  toques  are  still 
stylish.  Trimming  is  placed  more  and 
more  towards  the  breadth  of  the  hat, 
and  equilateral. 

Many  of  the  new  fall  hats  are 
trimmed  with  white  gauze,  ruched  and 
bordered  with  black.  Sometimes  this 
is  used  to  border  ribbon;  often  it  is 
the  only  trimming  used,  being  made 
into  aigrettes,  butterfly  bows,  etc., 
with  charming  elTect. 

No  great  change  is  noticed  in  dress 
trimmings.  Feather  trimmings  have 
been  revived  and  are  daintier  than 
ever  before.  Lace  will  be  worn  until 
late  in  the  season;  ribbons  retain  their 
popularity  and  jet  is  highly  esteemed. 

New  trimmings  for  black  wool  gowns 
are  made  up  in  black  soutache  braids 
to  represent  vines,  medallions,  slender 
sprays  and  flowers  in  conventional  de- 
'  signs. 


Qems  of  Thought. 


The  true  way  to  gain  much  is  never 
to  desire  to  gain  too  much. — Beau- 
mont. 

Censure  is  the  tax  a  man  pays  to  the 
public  for  being  eminent. — Swift. 

Christianity  commands  us  to  pass  by 
injuries;  policy,  to  let  them  pass  by 
us. — Franklin. 

Of  all  wild  beasts  preserve  me  from 
a  tyrant;  of  all  tame,  from  a  flat- 
terer.— Ben  Jonson. 

To  an  honest  man  the  best  perqui- 
sites of  a  place  are  the  advantages  it 
gives  of  doing  good.— Addison. 

Do  not  be  misled  by  strange  fantas- 
tic art,  but  in  your  dress  let  nature 
take  some  part. — Garrick. 

Faith  is  not  a  blind,  irrational  as- 
sent, but  an  intelligent  reception  of 
the  truth  on  adequate  grounds. — 
Charles  Hodge. 

Let's  take  the  instant  by  the  for- 
ward top;  for  we  are  old,  and  on  our 
quickest  decrees  the  inaudible  and 
noiseless  foot  of  time  steals  ere  we  can 
effect  them. — Shakespere. 

I  never  listen  to  calumnies,  because, 
if  they  are  untrue,  I  run  the  risk  of 
being  deceived,  and,  if  they  are  true, 
of  hating  persons  not  worth  thinking 
about. — Montesquieu. 

He  is  a  great  simpleton  who  imag- 
ines that  the  chief  power  of  wealth  is 
to  supply  wants.  In  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  a  hundred  it  creates  more  wants 
than  it  supplies. — Anon. 

The  heroes  of  to-day  are  the  men 
and  the  women  who  do  their  duty  faith- 
fully as  they  find  it  laid  out  for  them, 
caring  for  family  and  home  and  doing 
what  they  can  for  their  neighbors.  We 
have  our  opportunity  in  the  daily  walks 
of  life.  Men  are  growing  better  every 
day,  more  chivalrous  than  before.  The 
race  is  "  falling  up,"  and  thousands  of 
unsung  heroes  all  around  us  are  en- 
listed in  the  work. — Rev.  George  L. 
Perin. 

Faith  is  the  basis  of  good  govern- 
ment. The  ruler  in  security  is  the  one 
who  rests  on  a  people  who  believe  in 
him.  Destroy  the  confldence  existing 
between  subject  and  ruler  and  you 
begin  the  downfall  of  a  State.  Keep 
strong  this  mutual  trust  and  you  keep 
strong  the  government.  Faith  is  also 
the  basis  of  the  business  world.  The 
panic  is  the  result  of  the  loss  of  confi- 
dence in  the  financial  world.  Emplover 
and  employe  must  stand  on  faith.  This 
faith  is  the  basis  of  all  commercial 
transactions,  the  link  between  nation 
and  nation,  as  well  as  between  individ- 
uals. Again,  we  may  say  that  it  is  the 
basis  of  home  and  social  life.  It  is  the 
eye  of  the  soul  looking  steadily  upon 
the  soul's  best  conception  of  God. 
Faith  acts  as  the  chain  which  holds 
hope,  expectation  and  desire,  the 
anchor  of  man's  soul  to  God. — Rev.  R. 
V.  Atkinson. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Calf's  Brains  au  Bkurre  Noir. — 
Boil  the  calf's  brains  with  a  bay  leaf, 
two  sprigs  of  thyme  and  a  little  salt  in 
the  lower  pan  of  a  chafing  dish.  When 
they  are  done  take  them  out,  cut  the 
brains  in  thick  slices  and  pour  over 
them  a  sauce  made  by  cooking  in  the 
blazer  until  brown  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  butter.  When  it  reaches  this  point, 
add  four  drops  of  vinegar  and  pour  it 
at  once  over  the  bi-ains. 

Maryland  Corn  Bread. — The  good 
old-fashioned  way  of  making  corn  bread 
seems  to  have  gone  out  of  style;  people 
are  in  too  great  a  hurry  nowadays  to 
wait  the  proper  length  of  time  for 
"  sweetening,"  so  called.  In  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  the  home  of  corn  bread, 
the  batter  is  made  over  night,  so  as  to 
assist  in  the  sweetening.  Take  a  ]Mnt 
of  white  meal,  sift  well,  and  add  two  or 
three  pinches  of  salt.  Take  two  eggs, 
beat  them  for  a  few  ir.Inutes  until  well 
mixed.  Then  take  a  half  pint  of  sweet 
milk,  add  a  little  warm  water,  pour 
the  milk  into  the  meal,  and  stir  the 
mixture  well  until  all  the  lumps  are 


well  dissolved,  add  the  eggs  and  beat 
the  batter  for  some  time.  Cover  the 
bowl  well  and  put  in  a  cool  place  for 
the  night.  In  the  morning  stir  the 
batter,  pour  in  a  little  more  milk  so  as 
to  thin  it,  take  a  teaspoonful  of  melted 
butter,  stir  it  in  well.  Grease  your 
pan  with  butter,  and  bake  in  a  quick 
oven.    Serve  hot. 

Orange  Cream  Bavarios,  — Orange 
cream  Bavarios  are  a  very  dainty  des- 
sert. Steep  the  yellow  peel  of  two 
Mediterranean  oranges  in  a  pint  of 
boiling  milk  at  the  back  of  the  stove 
for  an  hour.  Then  add  the  beaten 
yolks  of  six  eggs  and  half  a  box  of  gela- 
tine which  has  been  soaked  for  two 
hours  in  half  a  cup  of  cold  water. 
Strain  this  mixture  and  stir  it  in  a  pan 
set  in  another  pan  of  cracked  ice  till  it 
begins  to  thicken,  and  add  at  once  a 
pint  of  whipped  cream,  beating  the 
two  together  with  a  pastry  whip. 
Have  ready  a  mould  which  has  been 
lined  with  a  layer  of  orange  jelly  not 
over  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  In  or- 
der to  glaze  a  mould  in  this  way  with 
jelly  let  it  be  set  in  a  pan  of  cracked 
ice  and  salt  until  it  is  thoroughly 
chilled.  Then  fill  it  with  liquid  orange 
jelly,  leaving  it  in  only  long  enough  for 
a  coating  of  the  jelly  to  harden  on  the 
mould.  It  will  take  but  a  few  moments. 
The  rest  of  the  jelly  should  then  be 
turned  out  into  a  bowl  or  any  conve- 
nient dish.  Turn  the  glazed  orange 
jelly  out  on  a  low  crystal  platter  and 
garnish  it  with  candied  lobes  of  or- 
anges and  Malaga  grape  glace.  The 
mould  of  cream  looks  very  pretty  show- 
ing through  its  shining  coating  of  jelly. 
If  you  prefer  you  may  omit  the  glace 
of  jelly  and  serve  the  Bavarian  cream 
simply  with  a  border  of  broken  bits  of 
jelly  around  it. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Wilted  roses  can  be  restored  by 
placing  the  stems  in  hot  water  for  a 
minute. 

Coffee  stains  on  white  goods  should 
be  washed  in  warm  water  before  plac- 
ing in  suds. 

Don't  clean  brass  articles  with  acids. 
Use  putty  powder  with  sweet  oil. 
Wash  off'  with  soapsuds  and  then  dry. 
This  will  insure  brightness. 

Pink  and  blue  ginghams  of  a  wash- 
able make  can  be  kept  from  fading  by 
washing  in  a  weak  solution  of  vinegar 
and  water.  Rinse  in  the  same  way  and 
dry  in  the  shade. 

Chloroform  is  useful  for  taking  paint 
stains  from  black  silks.  Persistent 
rubbing  is  necessary.  Chloroform  will 
also  restore  faded  plush  goods  by 
sponging  carefully. 

Ink  stains  on  white  goods  can  be  re- 
moved by  soaking  in  water  and  then 
covering  the  spot  with  pounded  salts 
of  lemon.  Bleach  in  the  sun  for  half 
an  hour,  wash  in  suds,  rinse  and  dry. 

Here  is  a  remedy  for  burns,  particu- 
larly valuable  for  those  who  have 
charge  of  children.  The  burned  part 
is  to  be  bathed  with  common  essence 
of  peppermint,  such  as  one  may  pro- 
cure at  any  druggist's  for  a  few  cents. 
Relief  is  almost  immediate,  but  the 
bathing  should  be  continued  till  the 
pain  is  over. 

A  mustard  plaster  made  according 
the  following  directions  will  not  blister 
the  most  sensitive  skin:  Two  tea- 
spoonfuls  mustard,  two  teaspoonfuls 
flour,  two  teaspoonfuls  ground  ginger. 
Do  not  mix  too  dry.  Place  between 
two  pieces  of  old  muslin  and  apply.  If 
it  burns  too  much  at  first  lay  an  extra 
piece  of  muslin  between  it  and  the 
skin;  as  the  skin  becomes  accustomed 
to  the  heat  take  the  extra  piece  of 
muslin  away. 

The  safest  way  to  loosen  a  glass 
stopper  is  to  wrap  tightly  around  the 
neck  of  the  bottle  a  long  strip  of  rag, 
over  which  a  stream  of  boiling  water 
should  be  gently  poured.  The  rag  can 
bo  taken  off  in  the  space  of  two  or 
three  minutes,  when  probably  the  neck 
of  the  bottle  will  have  sufficiently  ex- 
panded to  allow  the  stopper  to  be 
withdrawn.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary 
to  repeat  the  operation,  which,  except 
in  very  bad  cases,  is  almost  invariably 
successful. 
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Electrical  Vibration  on  the  Ear. 


Whatever  may  be  the  outcome  of  the 
investigations  now  being  made  by  New 
York  and  other  aurists,  on  the  effect 
of  mechanical  and  electrical  vibration 
in  curiug  deafness  and  various  diseases 
of  the  ear,  it  is  certain  that  ordinary 
telephone  conversation  is  heard  much 
better  by  some  people  than  by  others, 
even  where  there  is  no  manifest  superi- 
orty  of  the  organs  of  hearing.  An 
electrical  journal  illustrates  the  pe- 
culiarity amusingly  by  relating  the  ex- 
perience of  the  salesman  of  an  electrical 
supply  house  in  an  Indiana  town.  The 
salesman  was  showing  a  pair  of  im- 
proved telephones,  which  had  been  in- 
stalled for  exhibition  purposes,  and  a 
number  of  citizens  present  were  pleased 
and  surprised  at  the  loud  talking  of 
the  instruments.  One  of  the  citizens 
had  been  almost  deaf  for  many  years, 
and  more  as  a  joke  than  with  any  idea 
of  a  test  the  others  shouted  into  his 
ear  the  suggestion  that  he  should  try 
the  telephone.  As  the  man  put  the  re- 
ceiver to  his  ear  his  face  assumed  an 
expression  of  mingled  astonishment 
and  delight.  He  could  carry  on  a  con- 
versation with  the  person  at  the  other 
end  of  the  line  without  any  apparent 
difficulty.  Overflowing  with  gratitude, 
he  promptly  treated  the  crowd,  and  he 
entertained  the  salesman  royally  for 
the  rest  of  his  stay  in  town. 

Telephones  on  Railway  Trains. 


A  telephone  altaehment  for  railroad 
use  has  been  introduced  which  will 
greatly  increase  the  safety  of  railway 
travel.  At  present,  the  device  is  de- 
signed only  for  communication  between 
the  conductors  and  the  nearest  station, 
but  the  intention  is  to  so  modify  it  that 
it  can  be  used  by  passengers  traveling 
on  express  trains.  By  this  arrange- 
ment the  telephone  can  be  called  into 
requisition  by  the  train  dispatcher  in 
addition  to  the  telegraph  dispatch  wires, 
while  on  the  other  hand,  the  dispatcher 
can  be  called  by  any  station  or  block 
along  the  line  in  a  second.  An  in- 
genious part  of  the  equipment  is  what 
is  called  a  hanging  set,  which  is  to  be 
carried  in  every  baggage  car  and 
caboose.  Should  the  train  come  to  a 
standstill  through  a  block,  a  wreck,  or 
or  any  other  interruption  the  hanging 
set,  consisting  of  spliced  rods  with  a 
cross  arm  at  the  top,  is  dropped  on 
two  wires  on  the  pole  line  alongside 
the  track.  This  gives  a  perfect  con- 
nection as  if  the  telephone  were  in  a 
private  office,  and  it  will  work  along 
every  foot  of  a  railway  line.  In  case  of 
a  wreck  the  telephone  is  instantly 
available,  the  dispatcher  is  called  and 
orders  are  sent  direct  to  the  spot  in 
return. 

The  idea  of  a  boiling  solid  is  some- 
what bewildering,  but  Prof.  Dewar 
points  out  that  we  have  such  a  sub- 
stance in  solidified  carbonic  acid,  which 
has  the  singular  property  of  boiling  at 
a  temperature  lower  than  its  melting 
point.  To  illustrate  this  before  an 
audience,  some  solid  carbonic  acid  was 
pressed  into  a  ball,  suspended  by  a 
cord  in  water  in  a  glass  trough,  and  an 
image  of  it  projected  upon  a  screen. 
Gas  was  then  seen  to  be  given  off 
freely.  The  frozen  carbonic  ;icid  was 
no  colder  to  the  fingers  than  common 
snow,  because  in  reality  il  never  came 
in  contact  with  the  skin  when  being 
handled.  Anothfr  striking  experi- 
ment— never  exhibited  before — was  the 
burning  of  diamonds  in  liquid  oxygen. 
When  two  or  three  red-hot  crvstals 
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were  thrown  into  the  liquid  they  were 
at  once  cooled  and  sank  to  the  bottom, 
but  a  diamond  made  extra  hot  by  the 
blowpipe  caught  fire  and  burned  on  the 
surface  of  the  oxygen  with  a  steady 
flame 

Comparative  Value  of  Foods. 


Prof.  Atwater's  exhaustive  studies 
and  experiments  in  this  line  have  led 
him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  greatest 
nutritive  value  in  any  kind  of  food  of 
the  same  specific  cost  is  to  be  found  in 
cornmeal.  He  finds  that  in  10  pounds 
of  the  latter  there  are  slightly  over 
8  pounds  of  actual  nutriment;  in  8ii 
pounds  of  wheat  flour  there  are  over 
(),'  pounds  of  nutriment;  in  5  pounds  of 
white  sugar  there  are  4]  pounds  of 
nutriment;  in  5  pounds  of  beans  there 
are  4  pounds  of  nutriment;  in  20  pounds 
of  potatoes  there  are  pounds  of 
nutriment;  in  25  cents'  worth  of  fat 
salt  pork  there  are  '^i  pounds  of  nutri- 
ment; in  the  same  value  of  wheat  bread 
there  are  2i^  pounds;  in  the  neck  of 
beef,  lii  pounds;  in  skimmed-milk 
cheese,  the  same  as  the  latter;  in 
whole-milk  cheese,  a  trifle  more  than 
li  pound;  in  butter,  pound;  in 
smoked  ham  and  leg  of  mutton,  about 
the  same;  in  eggs  at  25  cents  a  dozen, 
about  7  ounces;  and  in  oysters  at  35 
cents  a  quart,  about  3  ounces. 
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Beecham's  pills  are  for  bilious- 
ness, bilious  headache,  dyspep- 
sia, heartburn,  torpid  liver,  diz- 
ziness, sick  headache,  bad  taste 
in  the  mouth,  coated  tongue, 
loss  of  appetite,  sallow  skin.etc, 
when  caused  by  constipation; 
and  constipation  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  all  of  them. 
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tiel  lo  oorkal  unCF.CIIIlAUO  SI  ALK  CO.  Iblnio 


The  Williams  Standard  Typewriter 

Is  a  great  improvement  over  the  old  "  lift  and 
peels"  machines.  You  see  your  writing  while 
writing  it.  No  lifting  of  platen.  No  dirty  riblx>n. 
Perfect  alignment.  Weighs  but  16  pounds.  Does 
the  finest  work.  Easiest  learned.  No  experiment. 
In  use  a  years.  Adopted  by  British  War  Depart- 
ment over  all  the  old-fashioned  "  blind  "  machines. 
Write  for  sample  work  and  illustrated  catalogue 
and  testimonials. 

PACIFIC  STATES  TYPE  FOUNDRY, 
409  WashliiKton  St  San  Francisco. 

Sole  -Agents  for  California. 

World's  Washer 

In  its  washing  principle  is  like  the  Humboldt,  but 
it  is  "chock  full"  of  improvements.  Child  can 
use  it.  Clothes  clean,  sweet  and  white  as  snow. 
Lasts  a  lifetime.  Sent  freight  paid.  Circulars 
free. 

C.  E.  ROSS,  10  McLean  St.,  Lincoln,  III. 


ErSfABLlSHrO 
I860. 


THE  PAGE  FENCE  a  MASCOT. 


With  more  miles  of  it  In  uku  than  any  othorrail- 
road.the  I.ako  Shoro  ami  Michigan  Southern  now 
beats  Iho  w.rrlci's  recora  lor  lontc  distance  speed. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian.  Mich. 


LEAN'S  s^kk.  HARROW 


j  No  Casting*  to  HreaU.  NoWearOutto  it.  V 

<  A.ljustiiiPTit»nsip«t  miprntpil.    Pnvp  its  cos' first  » 
son.   A'l.'iptfd  to  ppnoni  1  fiimi  I'ari'OSfS.  HAS  NO  ,1 
EQUAL.   Write  for  proof.  W 
RODERICK  LEAN  MFC.  CO.  J. 
51  Park  St.,  WanBfinid,  Ohio.  „ 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL.  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

4*  General  Commission  Merchants,  it 

310  TALIFOKNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchanpe. 

49~ Personal  atteution  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 


\A//\INXED. 

AGENTS  to  canvass  for  FUNK  &  WAGNALL'S 
Standard  Uiotioiiary  of  the  Englitih 
Lan^uagre 

In  every  town  on  the  coast.  Liberal  terms.  Large 
sample  pages  free.  Address 

E.  D.  BKONSON  &  CO., 
1368  Market  Street  San  FrancUco. 


4  Free  Offers! 

For  years  we  have  Jried  to  secure  for  our  subscribers  some  easy  way  of  preserving  their 
PACiPic  RritAL  Press,  aud  binding  it  at  trifling  cost.  We  have  at  last  found  it,  and  we  give 
here  a  picture  of  our  new  binder.  It  takes  only  half  a  minute  to  insert  the  paper,  and  there- 
after it  is  kept  clean,  and  can  i)e  always  found 
when  wanted.  A  single  binder  will  hold  an  entire 
volume  of  the  Pacific  Ri'kai.  PKE.'is.  When  it  is 
complete  it  can  be  filed  away  in  your  library  as  a 
most  valuable  book  of  reference. 

As  a  method  of  keeping  your  papers  for  future 
use,  it  is  worth  ten  times  its  cost.  It  makes  all  the 
difference  between  lost,  torn  aud  dirtied  papers, 
scattered  about  the  house  in  such  confusion  that 
you  can  never  find  what  you  require,  and  a  hand- 
some, orderly  file,  which  becomes  at  the  end  of  the 
year  a  valuable  volume  for  your  library. 

A  single  paper  found  when  wanted  repays  the 
cost  of  the  binder  twice  over.  We  cannot  too 
strongly  urge  upon  subscribers  the  great  impor- 
tance of  preserving  each  issue  of  this  paper  in  our 
binder.  In  a  few  years  you  will  have  an  ency- 
clopedia unequaled  "in  character,  variety  and  time- 
liness. In  this  way  you  can  in  a  short  time  pcjssess 
a  real  library  without  exi)ense  to  youi'self. 

To  insure  a  copy  of  the  new  binder  to  every  one 
of  our  subscribers  we  make  the  following  liberal 
offers : 

First— We  will  send  Free  a  binder  to  every  sub- 
scriber renewing  his  or  her  subscription  before 
Dec.  ai,  1S95. 
Second— We  will  send  Fkee  a  binder  to  every 
old  subscriber  who  will  send  us  a  new  subscription  and  money  to  \yay  for  the  same. 

Thikd— We  will  send  Fkee  a  binder  to  every  subscriber  who  will  send  us  the  names  and 
full  addresses  of  ten  people  whom  they  have  tried  to  get  to  subscribe  for  the  Ri  bai.. 

We  want  you  to  get  us  new  subscribers  and  make  this  very  liberal  offer  that  you  will 
make  a  special  effort  to  get  your  friends  to  subscribe,  and  if  you  are  not  always  successful,  we 
are  still  willing  to  reward  you  liberally  for  the  effort. 

FtirKTH— We  will  send  Free  a  binder  to  every  new  subscriber. 


THE  PACIFIC   RURAL  PRESS, 


H90  Market  Street. 


.San  FrancUco,  Cal. 
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Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  Nov.  20,  1895. 
FLOUR — We  quote ;  Net  cash  prices  tor  Family 
Extras,  $3  35@,3  45  ^  bbl;  Bakers'  Extras,  $3  15® 
(3  25;  Superfine,  $2  35®2  60  bbl. 

WHEAT— Shipping  Wheat  is  quotable  at  96^ 
@97^c  per  ctl  for  No.  1  and  98','i;c  for  choice. 
Milling  Wheat,  $1  05  per  ctl. 

BARLEY— Feed,  fair  to  good,  63Mc;  choice, 
65c;  Brewing,  70@75c. 

OATS— We  quote:  Milling,  65®72Ho  lictl;  Sur- 
prise, 85(a95c;  fancy  feed,  75@80c;  good  to 
choice,  65@75c;  poor  to  fair,  57H@62i4c;  Black, 
for  seed,  $1  10(a$l  30;  Gray,  62'/4®72!4o  ctl. 


Review  of  tlie  Dried  Fruit  Market. 


CORN— We  quote:  Large  Yellow,  77'/2@80c; 
Small  Yellow,  82H®835iic  f,  ctl;  White,  87H&90C. 

RYE— Quotable  at  77H@80c  ^  ctl. 

BUCKWHEAT— Quotable  at  90@95c  ^  ctl. 

CRACKED  CORN— Quotable  at  $19@21  per  ton. 

CORNMEAL— Millers  quote  feed  at  $20@21  per 
ton. 

OILCAKE  MEAL— Quotable  at  $17  .50@18  per 
ton  from  the  mill. 

COTTONSEED  OILCAKE— Quotable  at  $24  i* 
ton. 

RICEMEAL— Quotable  at  $ll(n!l5  per  ton,  ex 
mill. 

MIDDLINGS— Quotable  at  $18@20  50  *  ton. 

BRAN— Quotable  at  $12  50®13  fi  ton. 

GROUND  BARLEY— Quotable  at  $I4@14  50  V 
ton. 

HAY— Wheat,  $8012  50;  Wheat  and  Oat,  $7@11; 
Oat,  leiag  ,50;  Alfalfa,  $6@7  75;  Barley,  $6  50@9; 
Clover,  J6@7  50;  Compressed,  $6  50®!!;  Stock, 
|5@6  ^  ton. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  40®70o  f,  bale. 

BEANS— We  quote:  Bayos,  $1  10®1  15;  Butter, 

11  40®1  70;  Pink,  $1  05@1  15;  Red,$l  lOfffi,!  .30;  Lima, 

12  2.=>(ni2  50;  Pea,  $1  50@.l  75;  Small  White,  $1  40 
Ol  55;  Large  White,  $1  10®1  25:  Blackeye,  $1  75 
m  95;  Red  Kidney,  $1  50®1  75;  Horse,  81  10@1  30 
^  ctl. 

DRIED  PEAS— We  quote:  Green,  $1  30@1  40; 
Niles,  $1  15fa'l  25  per  ctl. 

SEEDS— We  quote:  Mustard, Yellow,  $1  25(3;,1  50; 
Brown,  $1  85fiwi  00;  Trieste,  $2®2  10;  Canary, 
■TM^S'/ic;  Hemp,  4c;  Rape,  li!i(a)2c;  Timothy, 
(jra)6S4c;  Alfalfa,  7c;  Flax,  $1  75  ^  ell. 

POTATOES— Salinas  Burbanks,60@85c ctl  and 
.3ll(ai40c  ctl  for  River  Burbanks  in  sacks;  Oregon 
Burbanks,  50@75c  V  ctl;  River  Reds,  .SOoMOc  per 
ctl;  Sweet  Potatoes,  75c@$l  25  V  ctl. 

ONIONS— 50@60c  T?.  ctl. 

VARIOUS-We  quote:  Summer  Squash,  $1  00 
per  box;  Cream  Squash,  25c  per  box;  Cucum- 
bers, 40@6F,c  W'  box;  Tomatoes,  25(a'65c;  String 
Beans,  7@8c  "9  lb:  Lima  Beans,  4@,4i/2C  *  m. ; 
ilreen  Peas,  2'/2®4c  f^  to;  Green  Peppers,  25®.50c 
box;  Egg  Plant,  40(B,.50c  1?  box;  Green  Okra,  75c@$l 
1«  box;  Turnips, 50c ctl :  Beets,  50c  ^  sack;  Car- 
rots, 50c;  Cabbage,   65@75c  f»  ctl;  Garlic,  3@4c 

ft;  CauUaower,  50®60c  ^  dozen;  Dried  Peppers, 
!I@11C  9  fi). 

FRESH  FRUIT— Apples— No.  1  grades, 50o@$I  H 
box;  common,  25fn'40c  box. 

Berries  —  Strawberries,   large  size,  $2@5  per 
chest;    Longworth,    $8@10;  Raspberries,  $5@6 
chest;   Huckleberries,  4@5c  ^  lb;  Cranberries, 
$10  bbl. 

Grapes— Quotable  at  40@50c  ^  box  for  black, 
and  ;^5@40c  for  Muscat.  Tokay,  30@40c  V  box; 
Cornichon,  .50@60c  crate,  and  40@50c  in  boxes ; 
Verdels,  40@50c  per  box. 

Pears— Winter  Nellis,  $1  00@1  50  IB  box;  other 
varieties,  .50@75c  TP  box. 

Persimmons— Quotable  at  50@7.5c  f,  box. 

CITRUS  FRUIT— We  quote:  Mexican  Limes, 
$5  I*  box;  California  Lemons,  $1  50@2  for  common 
and  $2  50@3  per  box  for  good  to  choice,  and  $3  50@ 
4  for  fancy;  California  Oranges,  $2  00(ni2  50  per 
box;  Navels,  $3  50@4  per  box;Mexican,  $2@2  50. 

HONEY— We  quote:  Comb,  10@12c;  waterwhite, 
extracted,  5®bUc;  dark  amber,  4®4Hc  per  lb. 

BEESWAX— Quotable  at  24@28c  per  ft. 

BUTTER—  Creamery— Fancy,  27!4@29c ;  special 
brands,  higher ;  seconds,  25@27c  ^  ft.  Dairy — Fancy, 
24@25c;  good  to  choice,  22(a.23c ;  lower  grades,  20® 
21c;  pickled,  16@18c;  firkin,  15(gl6c. 

CHEESE— We  quote:  Choice  to  fancy,  8@9c; 
fair  to  good,  5(S'7c;  Eastern.  Il@]2i4c  ^  ft. 

EGGS— Quotable  at  22/s@27i/2C  1*  dozen  for  store 
and  35@40c  for  ranch;  Eastern,  I9@21c;  fancy 
Eastern,  22@25c;  selected,  white,  27@30c. 

POULTRY— We  quote  as  follows :  Live  Turkeys 
—Gobblers.  lOfoJlic;  Hens,  10@llc;  do,  dressed,  10 
ia'\2y,c.  "9  ft;  Roosters,  $4@4  50  for  old,  and  $3  50® 
4  50  tor  young ;  Broilers.  $2  50@3  for  small  and  $3  50 
((f'4  for  large;  Hens,  $4®5;  Ducks,  $3  50@5;  Geese, 
$1  .5iifaU  75  "9  pair;  Pigeons,  $1®1  25  14  doz.  for  old 
and  $1  WQi'  1  75     doz.  for  young. 

GAME— Ducks— Mallard,  $2  50®3;  Teal,  $1  75@2 
Sprig,  $175(fls2;  Widgeon,  $125;  small  Duck,  $1 
Quail,  50c®$r,  Gray  Geese,  $2;  White  Geese,  $1 
Rabbits,  $1@1  25;  Hare,  $1 ;  English  Snips,  $2  50 
common  Snipe,  $1;  Honkers,  $3;  Brandt,  $1  25  per 
dozen. 

WOOL— We  quote  Nevada  spring: 

Light  and  choice  

Heavy  

Fall- 
Short,  trashy  San  Joaquin  plains.  

Good  San  Joaquin  plains  

Southern  and  Coast  4@6c 

Mountain  Wools,  light  and  free  6@7c 

Mountain  Wools,  defective  and  heavy  5@,6c 

Middle  counties,  free  7®8c 

Middle  counties,  defective  5®6c 

HOPS— Quotable  at  6®8c  lb. 


.9@llc 


.3@5c 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT^S 

^Caustic 
Balsam 

'  A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cor« 
The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Ilorsen 
and  mttlp.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-   Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  tl.SO  per  bottle.    Sold  by  drugKists,  or 
sent  bT  express,  charges  patd,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


San  Fbancisco,  Nov.  20,  189.5. 

As  compared  with  the  situation  ot  one  week 
ago  the  dried  fruit  market  is  very  quiet,  with 
buj'ers  and  sellers  apart  in  their  views.  Deal- 
ers in  the  East  are  refusing  to  buy,  hoping  by 
a  waiting  policy  to  tire  out  California  people. 
When  they  do  make  an  offer  it  is  lower  than 
asking  prices  on  this  coast,  and  little  or  no 
business  results. 

Apricots  are  quiet,  but  steady.  Small  lots 
of  choice  fruit  are  being  sold  at  figures  rang- 
ing closely  about  8%c  at  San  Francisco.  Car- 
load lots  could  not  be  had  for  less  than  9@9%c. 
Fancy  apricots  are  exceedingly  scarce  all  the 
way  from  11  to  13c,  according  to  quality. 

For  peaches  the  market  in  the  East  is  very 
quiet.  The  indications  are  that  the  lull  is 
only  temporary.  Occasionally  sales  are  made 
at  6c  for  fancy,  4^c  for  choice  and  3%c  for 
prime. 

Holders  of  prunes  are  asking  more  than  they 
can  get  just  now,  as  Eastern  jobbers  are  not 
responding  to  the  advance  asked.  It  would 
certainly  seem  that  equal  quantities  of  the 
four  sizes  should  be  taken  quickly  at  4c  f.  o.  b. 
coast.  But  we  are  informed  that  offers  made 
at  this  price  bring  but  little  business.  The 
principal  inquiry  is  for  large  sizes. 

Sultana  raisins  are  in  small  supply  and 
command  good  prices.  We  quote  the  San 
Francisco  market  as  follows :  3?ic  for  un- 
bleached ;  4%f@.5%c  for  bleached.  A  great 
many  poor  layers  have  been  packed  and  are 
selling  for  8.5f3i9.5c  per  20-Ib.  box,  while  clus- 
ters are  firm  at  $1.60  for  four-crown  and  |2@ 
2.25  for  five-crown.  In  the  East  excessive 
supplies  of  so-called  three-crown  layers  which 
have  been  sent  forward  have  caused  a  great 
glut.  We  understand  that  ^l.O.'J  per  20-Jt).  box 
delivered  cannot  now  be  obtained  except  for 
best  brands,  and  even  for  these  the  demand 
is  very  slack.  The  low  prices  which  have 
ruled  for  several  years  past  have  changed  the 
general  trade  demand  from  layers  to  loose. 
People  who  buy  bunches  for  table  use  prefer 
to  pay  an  additional  price  and  get  four-crown 
clusters.  Loose  raisins  are,  if  anything, 
scoring  a  slight  advance  owing  to  the  fact 
that  Fresno  packers  are  still  holding  back 
goods  on  this  coast. 

COMPARATIVE  PKICBS. 

The  following  table  of  comparative  prices  is 
furnished  us  by  one  of  the  best  informed  men 
connected  with  the  prune  trade : 

BENCH^'PRONES  REPORTED  AS  SELLING   IN  BOR- 
DEAUX, FRANCE,  AND  AMERICAN  PRUNES 
COMPARE  AS^FOLLOWS: 

French. 

30s  to  40s  30c 

40s  to  50s  19c 

50s  to  60s  14c 

60s  to  70s  11c 

70s  to  80s   8c 

80s  to  90s.   6c 

90s  to  100s   5c 

110s   4c 

The  same  grades  of  California  prunes  are  not 
selling  in  San  Jose  above  the  following  prices: 

American. 

30s  to  40s  in  boxes,  8  c;  difference,  22  c 

40s  to  50s         "       7   c;  "  12  c 

50s  to  60c         "       6Mc;  "  7%c 

60s  to  70s         "       53iCc;  "  5Mc 

70s  to  80s         "        biic:  "  2%c 

80s  to  90s         "        i^c;  "  liic 

90s  to  100s         "       4^0 ;  "  %c 

110s         "       35ic;  •'  Mc 

Usually  California  prunes  are  worth  from 
one-half  to  one  cent  a  pound  more  than  the 
French  prunes,  though  the  above  table  shows 
that  30s  to  40s  French  prunes  are  selling  in 
Bordeaux  for  nearly  four  times  as  much  as 
California  prunes  are  bringing  in  San  Jose. 

A  PERSONAL  VIEW  OF  THE  SITUATION. 

The  following  comes  to  the  Rural  under 
date  of  18th  inst.  from  a  grower  of  prunes, 
who  is  also  a  shipper  on  his  own  account : 

The  "bears"  seem  now  to  have  filled  their 
"  shorts  "  and  hence  are  not  so  deeply  interested 
in  keeping  prices  down. 

This  country  not  having  produced  nearly  as 
large  a  quantity  of  prunes  as  the  average  annual 
consumption,  even  at  higher  prices  than  they  are 
selling  for  at  present,  there  is  ample  reason  to  ex- 
pect prices  will  further  advance.  The  average 
consumption  for  the  past  ten  years  is  stated  to  be 
66,625,760  pounds.  Notwithstanding  the  compara- 
tively large  quantity  of  California  prunes  that  has 
been  exported,  the  great  difference  in  price  will 
doubtless  cause  a  far  greater  exportation,  even 
though  the  prices  should  very  materially  advance. 
Certainly  prices  ought  to  go  higher. 


Reported  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  NOVEMBER  5,  1895. 

549,305.— Faucet— W.  H.  Barnes,  Tucson,  A.  T. 
549,308.— Pump  and  Saddle  Po.st— Blackman  & 
Cone,  S.  F. 

549,266.— Steam  Boiler- J.  Bonner,  Tiburon,  Cal. 
549,236.— Amalgamator— G.  A.  Gelien,  S.  F. 
549,292.— FISHING  Rod— C.  Kewell,  S.  F. 
549,375.— Box  Machine— J.  G.  Lettelier,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

549.455.— Log  Roller — E.  J.  Metzler,  Baker  City, 
Or. 

549,151  —Treating  Gypsum  Rock- G.  W.  Parker, 
S.  F. 

549,294.— Joint  and  Bearing— W.  C.  Rarig,  S.  F. 
519,245.— Oil  Extractor— R.  I.  Schroeder,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 

549,168.— Rotary  Engine— Thomas  &  Brumagin, 

Portland,  Or. 
549,301.— Nailing  Machine— S.  Wilde,  Woodland, 

Cal. 

24,859.— Design  for  Lamp  Chimney— H.S.  Maltby, 

Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 
24.864.— Design  for  Key  Ring,  Etc.— J.  W.  Ogll- 

bee,  Portland,  Or. 

Note.— Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  patents  fur- 
nished by  Dewey  &  Co.  in  the  shortest  time  possible 
(by  mail  for  telegraphic  order).  American  and 
Foreign  patents  obtained,  and  general  patent  busi- 
ness for  Pacific  Coast  inventors  transacted  with 
perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  In  the 
shortest  possible  time. 


THE  WONDERFUL  ARIZONA  EVER- 
BEARING STRAWBERRY, 

I  Luscious  riammoth  Dewberry,  also  the 

I  Sweet    Rind,    the  Seedless  and  the  Leonardy 

j  GR/\F"E  F="RUIT. 

These  are  the  fruits  to  plant  and  the  coming 
fruits  for  profit;  nothing  better  known.  Thede- 

!  mand  cannot  be  supplied  in  the  next  fifteen  years 
for  these  luscious  fruits.  Plants  and  trees  are  in 
limited  supply.  Also  a  few  of  the  Seedless  Eureka 
Lemon  Trees  for  sale.  Send  orders  early  and  se- 
cure what  you  want  before  too  late.  Now  is  the 
best  time  for  fall  planting  of  strawberries.  We 
have  all  other  varieties  of  Fruit  and  Nut  Trees 

i  grown  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Write  for  prices  at 
once.       C.  B.  HEWITT  &  SON,  Pasadena,  Cal. 


WANTKD— Men  and  Women  to 

LEARN  THE  CRAYON  PORTRAIT  ART 
AT  HOME. 

and  earn  from  $7.00  to  $18.00  weekly.  Any  one  who 
can  write  can  do  the  work. 

MKS.  L.  B.  McDonald, 

1123  West  St  Wilmington,  Del. 


FOR    SMLE  1 

Two  Young:  Jersey  Bulls! 


(Average  age,  two  years 


Breeders'  Directory. 

Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  ISUKKE,  B2B  Market  St.,  S.  F.  Al  Prize  Hol- 
stelns;  Grade  Milch  Cows.   Pine  Pigs. 

JERSEY.S— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  P.    Animals  for  sale. 

M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma.  Eegistered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.   Both  sexes  for  sale. 

BULLS— Devona  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  t%^l 
and  registered.  Pine  individuals.  At  pricesTD 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


 AND  

One  Jersey  Cow  and  Calf, 

KKGISTEBED. 

AT    20    CLAY  STREET. 

Apply  to 

C.  L.  TAYLOR, 

428  California  Street  San  Francisco. 


Short-Horn  BULLS 

ROBERT  ASHBURNER, 

Baden  Station,  San  Mateo  Co.,  Cat. 

The  Baden  Farm  Herd  was  established  in  1867, 
with  cows  from  then  recent  importations  of  the 
best  English  Milking  Shorthorns,  since  which 
time  improvement  in  dairy  qualities  has  beer 
steadily  kept  in  view. 


*************************** 

*  ..'„  wljiagj^^We  Warrant  J 
2 tard. gl^^^^       The  Reliable* 

JL  H'S*'  ^ilfif  Ft^  ^^^^"^  T  ToHatch  80  per  ceo  LSsli  Reg  n  latino  •* 
7  Class  'i   Hi  \j(    Durable,  Correct  in  Principle.  Leader 

Wfowls^.   S  ^fr^  at  World's  Fair.  6ct8.  in  atamps  for  ^ 

■k  loinie.  POULTRY  FOR  PROFIT°mBef  pffi.    Bod.Bock  Informain.  * 

•i,  Reliable  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co.,Ou"ncy,«l.  * 


BY  GUSTAV  EISEN. 


This  is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
In  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hll- 
gard.  Prof.  Wlckson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  The  Dewev  Puhmsiiing  Co.,  or  Its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  *3.00,  postage  pre- 
paid.  Orders  should  be  addressed: 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

Market  Street.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


JERSEYS  AND  HOLSTEINS,  from  the  best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock;  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs 
and  Poultry.  VVililam  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 
Cal.,  Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  in  18Tti. 


PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  P.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


Poultry. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  &  Bendel,  S.  P. 


J.  W.  FORGEITS,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.  Black  Minorcas  &  Brown  Leghorns. 
Mammoth  Pekln  Ducks. 


WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO., Los  Angeles.Cal  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


Swine. 


F.  H.  BORKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  P.— BERKSHIRES. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle,  Poland-China  &  Berkshire  Hogs. 

J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 

CHAS.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton,  Regtst'd  Berkshires. 

TYLER  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.    Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 

BERKSHIRES  AND  POL  4  N  D-CHINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock;  also  Dairy  Strains  of  Jerseys  and  Hol- 
steins.  Wm.  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Est.  1876. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento.  Very  large  choice  Span- 
ish, French  and  Shropshire  rams.  Bedrock  prices. 


IN  THESE  TIMES 

You  Can  Largely  Increase 

Your  income  by  buying  an  Incu- 
bator and  engaging  in  the  chicken 
business.  Send  st.amp  for  our 
catalogue  of  Incubators,  Wire 
Netting,  Blooded  Fowls  and  Poul- 
try Appliances  generally.  Remem- 
ber the  Best  li  the  Cheapest.  PACIFIC 
INCUBATOR  CO.,  1:117  Castro  St., 
Oakland,  Cal. 


Consign 

Eggs,  Poultry,  Butter,  Cheese,  Honey,  Etc. 

POULTRYMEN^  UNION, 


307  Front  Street 


San  Francisco. 


eterinary  11  ept.  11  Diversity  of  ^alifornia, 

Corner  of  Post  and  Fillmore  Streets, 
.San  Francisco. 

Next  Term  Commences  1st  October,  '95. 

A.  A.  CUNNINGHAIM,  F.  C.  S., 

Secretary. 

COCOMINI  JT-OI L  CMI-CE 

No  better  feed  for  dairy  cows  and  stock.  For 
sale  in  quantities  to  suit.    Apply  to 
EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  COnPANV, 
a08  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


FINE  BLOODED  Cattle,  Sheep, 
HogB,  Poultry,  Sporting  Dogs.  Send 
Btamps  forcat.'iloguc,  150  engravings. 
N.  P.  BOYER  &  CO.,  Coatesvllle,  Pa. 


SESSIONS  <fe  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

p.  O  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

THE    BLUE    KIUBON  III?RD. 

At  the  STATE  FAIR  our  nERKSHTRKS  won  Five 
Firsts  and  Three  Sweepstakes  Premiums.  We  have 
a  few  choice  pigs  on  hand.  Write  for  prices  and  book 
your  orders  for  pigs  from  the  prize  winners. 


PEERLESS    EGG  ROOD. 

Use  It  once  an<l  yon  will  USE  IT  ALWAYS. 

A  Sure  Preventive  and  Positive  Cure  for  all  Diseases  of  Poultry.   Will  make 
hens  lay  when  eggs  are  high. 
I  lb.,  asc;    ."J'/s  lbs.,  75c;    10  lbs,,  »a.OO;    25  lbs,,  IB4.00. 


A.  WILKINSON,  Bay  and  Webster  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Observations  by  Lecturer  Ohleyer. 


On  American  river,  Sacramento 
county,  tliere  is  considerable  free-silver 
sentiment  and  an  apparent  disposition 
to  let  the  jrold  go  abroad  and  use  silver 
instead.  At  the  anniversary  meeting 
the  question  of  the  balance  of  trade  be- 
in{?  against  the  United  States  was  al- 
luJod"to,  when  one  of  the  speakers 
undertook  to  explain  why  our  gold 
went  abroad.  He  said  we  bought  more 
foreign-made  goods  than  we  sold 
abroad,  including  our  agricultural  ex- 
ports, and  that  the  balance  had  to  be 
made  up  in  gold  coin.  Taking  this 
with  the  gold  interest  on  billions  of 
American  bonds,  held  in  Europe,  was 
to  him  sufficient  explanation  why  the 
gold  went  abroad.  When  asked  for  a 
remedy,  the  speaker  replied  that  our 
65,000,000  people  could  furnish  the 
remedy  by  trading  at  home,  and  by  so 
doing  force  attention  to  our  products 
for  the  sake  of  our  markets.  He  said 
if  our  law  makers  would  show  more 
patriotism  and  less  politics,  much  of 
the  present  distress  would  have  been 
avoided.  He  favored  Blaine's  reci- 
procity views — to  buy  of  no  one  that 
did  not  buy  of  us.  It  is  needless  to  say 
the  sentiment  met  with  hearty  ap- 
plause.   

Following  are  the  anti-debris  resolu- 
tions adopted  at  the  American  River 
Grange  mass  meeting,  October  25: 

Whrkeas,  The  late  Miners'  Convention, 
held  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  adopted  the 
following  assertion  as  a  portion  of  its  plat- 
form, viz.  : 

"Whereas,  The  injustice  done  to  a  great 
branch  of  the  mining  industry  of  this  State, 
whereby  thousands  of  people  were  ruined  and 
millions'  of  dollars'  worth  of  property  de- 
stroyed, still  continues  to  exist  in  spite  of 
every  effort  made  to  bring  them  relief  with- 
out injury  to  others,  be  it 

"  liesdl'md,  That  we  believe  that  as  it  was 
through  one  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  the  hydraulic  mining  industry  was 
prostrated  and"  destroyed,  so  it  must  be 
through  another  branch  of  the  Government 
that  relief  must  speedily  come." 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  Rrsalred,  By  Ameri- 
can River  Grange,  in  mass  convantion  assem- 
bled, that  the  initial  sentence  in  this  preamble 
is  untrue,  and  the  assertion  is  an  insult  to  the 
Federal  Government  and  its  judiciary,  from 
whose  decision  no  appeal  was  taken ;  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  invention  and  use  of 
hydraulic  monitors  has  displaced  a  hundred 
times  more  laborers  than  have  all  the  courts. 

Hexolced,  That,  the  mining  industry  being 
for  private  gain,  it  is  not  within  the  legal 
powers  of  either  Government,  State  or  Fed- 
eral, to  aid  it  out  of  the  public  treasury,  we 
pledge  our  co-operation  to  defeat  any  such 
attempt. 

Resutved,  That  all  assertions  and  any  at- 
tempt to  subordinate  mountain  agriculture  to 
that  of  hydraulic  mining  constitutes  a  menace 
to  law  and  order  and  the  jieace  and  happiness 
of  the  tillers  of  the  soil  now  within  our  bor- 
ders, and  its  enfon^ment  would  bar  out 
millions  of  people  looking  to  California  for 
cheap  and  fertile  lands. 

In  speaking  of  the  swine  product  and 
prices  this  year,  one  often  hears  the 
query,  "Will  values  now  too  low  go 
still  lower  as  the  selling  season  ap- 
proaches ?  "  It  is  really  to  be  feared 
that  our  swine  growers  will  be  at  the 
mercy  of  California  packers;  these  will 
combine  to  make  all  the  profit  there  is 
in  the  hog.  The  supply  is  very  large 
this  year,  hence  the  early  seller  at  M 
to  -i  cents  gross  had  the  best  market. 
A  friend  told  the  writer  that  in  con- 
versation with  a  city  dealer  he  remon- 
strated with  the  latter  that  he  did  not 
pay  the  price  for  hogs  that  the  finished 
product  warranted.  The  dealer  ad- 
mitted the  fact,  remarking  that  being 
able  to  procure  a  supply  he  saw  no 
necessity  of  paying  more.  There  seems 
but  one  remedy  for  this  evil,  which  is: 
Home  curing  of  meats,  and  where  this 
is  impractical,  toco-operate  with  neigh- 
bors in  converting  the  raw  material 
into  a  cured  state  for  a  future  market. 
There  should  be  sufficient  ability  in  any 
community  to  manage  the  business, 
and,  as  will  be  seen,  no  capital  would 
be  required.  At  present  our  California 
dealers  control  the  market,  but  later 
on  Chicago  and  the  Great  West  will  do 
it.  It  is  therefore  of  interest  to  the 
California  producer  to  know  something 
of  the  situation  there.  A  leading  au- 
thority published  in  Chicago  sums  up 
the  pork  situation  thus:  "  The  pack- 
ing season  has  opened,  and  judging 


from  the  conditions  relating  to  the 
pork  market,  it  would  seem  that  pi-ices 
are  at  the  bottom.  The  cholera  is  de- 
stroying herds  over  a  great  extent  of 
territory,  and  from  the  infected  re- 
gions everything  marketable  is  being 
sent  out  and  no  attempt  made  to  build 
up  reduced  herds.  According  to  the 
Government  figures,  the  shortage  of 
hogs  is  considerable  aside  from  the 
ravages  of  cholera  and  the  hurried 
marketing  of  immature  animals,  which 
will  cut  the  pork  yield  down  consider- 
ably. It  appears  to  us  that  an  era  of 
low  prices  for  corn  and  high  prices  for 
hogs  is  one  of  the  sure  things  in  the 
near  future. '' 

Such  is  the  information  measured 
out,  apparently  in  all  seriousness,  to 
the  farmers  of  the  Western  States  and 
is  offered  here  tor  what  it  may  seem 
worth. 

The  Santa  Eosa  Rcpahllcdn,  in  re- 
ferring to  the  thistle  pi-oposition  of  the 
late  Fruit  Growers'  Convention  at  Sac- 
ramento, contains  the  following: 

The  State  Fruit  Growers'  Convention  at 
Sacramento  asked  the  Governor  to  call  a  spe- 
cial session  of  the  Legislature  to  legislate 
against  the  Canada  thistle.  The  mass  of  the 
people  take  issue  with  the  fruit  growers  on 
this  proposition.  Of  two  evils  they  prefer  the 
lesser.  The  thistles  are  likely  to  do  the  State 
less  damage  than  a  second  session  of  the 
present  Legislature. 

To  set  the  proposition  at  rest  it  was 
hardly  necessary  to  reflect  on  the 
present  Legislature.  The  late  conven- 
tion called  it  the  Russian  thistle. 
Whether  they  are  identical  is  also  im- 
material, because  the  Governor  should 
do  no  such  thing.  It  would  result  in 
another  expensive  commission  that 
would  travel  the  State  over  and  ex- 
amine the  highways  and  byways  and 
make  an  exhaustive  report  at  great 
expense,  advising  the  people  to  reno- 
vate their  back  yards— a  thing  they 
ought  to  do  without  this  paternal  legis- 
lation. Neither  is  it  clear  that  our 
California  thistles  are  the  dreaded 
Canadian  or  Russian  varieties.  Those 
of  the  Sacramento  valley  are  not,  cer- 
tainly, because  they  are  entirely  harm- 
less and  are  more  easily  exterminated 
than  May-weed  (dog  fennel). 

Since  our  State  Government  is 
largely  run  by  commissions,  there  will 
be  less  difficulty  in  securing  a  thistle  or 
dog-fennel  committee  than  to  get  rid  of 
it,  for  such  officials  hardly  ever  die  and 
iifct'r  resign. 

The  State  Board  of  Examiners  are  a 
necessary  and  useful  body  when  they 
do  their  duty.  It  is  a  committee  com- 
posed of  the  Governor,  Secretary  of 
State  and  Attorney  General. 

It  is  the  duty  of  this  board  to  audit 
bills  against  the  State  and  cause  them 
to  be  paid.  The  law  under  which  they 
act  allows  the  board  but  little  discre- 
tion, obviously  so  intended  by  the  law- 
makers. At  a  recent  session  of  this 
board  "they  paused  when  the  bill  of 
W.  H.  V.  Raymond,  for  his  salary  of 
$250  for  the  month  of  October,  was 
read." 

Mr.  Raymond  has  been  employed  for 
about  ten  years  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  says  the  Be<',  as  a  compiler 
of  State  text  books.  He  has  regularly 
received  a  salary  of  $250  per  month 
for  his  services,  and  apparently  goes 
and  comes  to  and  from  his  office  in  Sac- 
ramento at  his  own  sweet  will. 

Secretary  of  State  Brown  asked 
whether  it  was  not  time  for  Mr.  Ray- 
mond to  have  completed  his  labors, 
and  whether  he  ever  reported  to  any- 
body as  to  the  work  he  had  done  or  was 
doing. 

A  peculiar  thing  in  connection  with 
the  services  of  Mr.  Raymond  is  that 
the  text  books  are  written  by  persons 
employed  by  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, and  who  are  paid  for  their  ser- 
vices. The  bills  were  referred  to  Sec- 
retary of  State  Brown  for  investigation 
and  to  report  to  the  board  at  its  next 
session.  These  bills,  or  bill,  will  doubt- 
less have  to  be  paid  for  the  reason  that 
no  objections  have  hitherto  been  made 
to  the  onerous  labors  of  drawing  the 
money. 


thanks  and  reciprocal  remembrance  by 
the  members.  We  find  in  a  late  issue  a 
long  report,  including  the  contents  of 
the  "Question  Card."  Thus  is  the 
ball  kept  rolling. 

The  following  letter  from  Lecturer 
Bruning  is  to  the  point: 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother  :— Seeing  in  the 
Ri  KAL  Press  that  you  wish  to  know  the 
names  of  lecturers  of  the  Granges,  I  therefore 
send  in  my  name  to  get  all  the  information 
you  can  give  me.  Some  time  ago  the  lecturers 
were  supplied  with  reading  matter,  but  we 
have  not  received  anything  for  a  long  time. 
We  need  something  to  stir  us  up.  Hoping  to 
hear  from  you  soon,  I  remain  vours  respect- 
fully, C.  H.  W.  Brunino, 

Lecturer  Glen  Ellen  Grange,  No.  '21)0. 

Worthy  Lecturer  Bruning  is  right. 
We  need  something  to  stir  us  up.  We 
don't  enjoy  one-half  the  advantages  to 
be  found  in  our  organization.  Let  this 
demand  become  general  and  emphatic 
and  it  will  be  heard  at  headquarters. 

Brother  Cyrus  Jones  writes  from  San 
Jose  that  several  knocks  were  made 
recently  for  admission  to  that  Grange 
and  others  are  seen  in  the  distance. 

Highland  Grange,  the  youngest  in 
the  family,  recently  conferred  the 
higher  degrees  on  a  class  of  five. 
Worthy  Master  of  San  Jose  Grange, 
Bro.  G.  W.  Worthen,  was  master  of 
ceremonies. 

San  Jose  Grange,  at  a  recent  session, 
resolved  against  private  ownership  of 
the  Nicaragua  Canal.  This  sentiment 
should  be  universally  expressed  and  in 
no  uncertain  terms.    Next  ? 

Grass  Valley  Grange,  at  its  next 
meeting,  will  discuss  question  No.  1. 
Will  the  lecturer  report  proceedings  ? 

The  Agricultural  Department  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicli'  repeats  some 
of  the  "card"  questions  and  invites 
contributions  thereon.  This  favor 
should  be  heeded,  as  it  is  in  the  interest 
of  our  Order. 

The  Patrons  of  Husbandry  are  under 
lasting  obligations  to  the  newspapers 
of  the  State  for  favorable  and  more  or 
less  full  reports  of  Grange  proceedings 
since  the  late  session  of  the  State 
Grange.  Among  the  number  coming 
under  the  writer's  observations  are  the 
Ri  aird- i^nii)ti  and  Bee  of  Sacramento, 
the  Marysville  Aj^yal,  the  Indtpimhnt 
and  Fiirmcr  of  Yuba  City,  the  fVinnifch; 
Call  and  Examinir  of  San  Francisco 
and  the  Afcrcuri/  of  San  Jose.  Doubt- 
less others  have  done  as  well  by  us,  or 
even  better,  but  the  fact  has  not  come 
to  hand.  Every  industry  in  the  State 
desires  the  prosperity  of  the  farmers, 
for  through  their  prosperity  all  other 
pursuits  prosper.  There  is  then  every 
reason  why  an  Order  should  be  com- 
mended that  has  for  its  leading  object 
the  elevation,  education  and  prosperity 
of  the  agricultural  classes.  The  as- 
sistance of  the  press  is  welcome  and 
deserving  of  our  deepest  gratitude. 

During  next  month  every  Grange  in 
the  State  will  elect  officers  to  serve  the 
ensuing  year.  Possibly  no  change  is 
desired  in  any  of  the  local  organiza- 
tions. Nevertheless,  the  elections 
should  be  held  promptly  on  the  day 
specified,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
State  Grange  should  at  once  be  in- 
formed of  the  result.  It  is  hardly  nec- 
essary to  state  that  the  State  Lecturer 
will  esteem  it  a  great  favor  to  receive 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  new 
lecturers,  as  well  as  of  those  now  in 
office. 

Highland  Orange  Incorporates. 


GRANGE  NEWS  IN  BRIEF. 

The  San  Jose  Mcrcnrt/  gives  the  local 
grange  meetings  weekly  reports  of 
their   doings.     This  is  deserving  of 


Wrights,  Cal.,  Nov.  17,  1895. 
To  THE  Editor: — For  some  little  time 
Highland  Grange  has  had  under  con- 
sideration the  matter  of  incorporating, 
and  at  a  meeting  held  last  Saturday  it 
was  definitely  decided  to  take  such  a 


(Cdiitinued  on  next  pane.) 


Do  you  know  a  good  farm 
and  fruit  paper  when  you  see 
it?  Let  us  send  you  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  this  w^ek. 
Send  your  address  ;  no  money. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker, 

409  Pearl  street,  New  York. 


WHAT 

IS 

THIS 

It's  the  implement  of  torture 
with  which  our  women  are 
wearing  out  their  lives. 
It's  tlie  true  cause  of  half 
of  their  wrinkles,  half 
their    backaches,  half 
their  weakness.  The 
scruljbiug  brush  wears 
out  a  woman   as  a 
scythe  wears  out  a 
man.  Invention  cre- 
ated   the  threshing 
machine  for  the  far- 
mer,science  furnishes 

GOLD  DUST 

Washing  Powder 

to  his  wife.  Used  with  this 
great  cleaner  the  scrubbing 
brush  loses  itslerroratoucc. 
Every  farmer's  wife  should 
have  a  supply  of  Gold  Dust. 

GoLi>  DrsT  Washing  Powder 
has  .'in  udditionu]  value  to  tlie 
farmer  for  destroying  insects. 
sen<l  ns  your  name  and  aiidress. 
and  we  will  mail  you  an  import- 
ant booklet  containing  recipes 
foriualcing  Kerosene  Kmuisktns 
for  spraying  crops  and  trees  and 
live  slocli. 

THE 

N.  K.  FAIRBANK 
COMPANY, 

Chicaoo,  St.  Loiris, 
Nkw  York, 
Boston, 
Philad'a, 


rrrr 


FT 


I 


Gabled  Field  and  Hog  Fence, 

24to.SM  inches  hied;  Steel  Wch  Picket  Lawn  Fence; 
Poultry,  (iardcn  an<i  (!:il>liit  Fence;  Steel  Cates. 
Steel  l'i>sts  and  Steel  Uailsi'i'rcc.KkuverandTonialO 
Guards;  Steel  Wire  I'  ence  11.  in rd.  etc  < 'atalouue  I  ree. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,      High  St.,  OeKalb.  III. 

JOHN  WOODLOCK,  General  Agent, 

26  Beale  Street  .Sun  Francisco,  Cal. 


C/ILlfOl{pi/l  t^llllll^ 


—  /\ND  — 

HO^N  TO  GROW  THEM. 


A  Manual  of  Methods  which  have  Yielded 
Greatest  Success;  with  Lists  of  Varietiea 
Best  Adapted  to  the  Dillerrnt 
Districts  of  the  State. 


Practical.  Explicit.  Comprehensive.  Embodying 
the  experience  and  methods  of  hundreds  of  xuccess- 
tul  growers,  and  constituting  a  trustworthy  ruide 
by  which  the  inexperienced  may  successfully  pro- 
duce the  fruits  for  which  California  Is  famous. 
Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  By  Edwakk 
J.  WiCKSoN.  A.  M..  Assoc.  Prof.  Horticulture  and 
Entomolopv,  University  of  California;  Horticultural 
Editor  FaciAc  Rural  Press,  San  Francisco;  Sec'y  Cali- 
fornia State  Horticultural  Society:  Pres.  California 
State  Floral  Society,  etc. 

Larve  Octavo.  599  pages,  fully  illmtrattd,  Drier,  •S.OO. 
po$tpaid. 

KOB  8ALK  BT 

Publishers  Pacific  Rural  Press, 


220  Marlcet  Street. 


San  Francisco,  Ca). 


[  WELL  MACHINERYffork^ 

All  liinds  of  tools.  Fortuneforthedrillcrbyaalneoal 
Adamantine  process;  can  take  acoro.  Perfected  E<'ononi. 
Icttl  Artesian  Pumi.InK  Rlcra  to  work  bv  Steam,  Air,  eW 
Letnsbelpvmi.  Till'.  AMERICAN  WELLWOlUkSti 
Aaror*.  111.;  Chlcano,  111.1  l>alla«,  Tex. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGO.IIKKV  STKKKT, 
Bet.  California  and  Pine.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAT.. 


Blake,   yvioffltt   <fc  Toui/ne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

812  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles, 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 
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Highland  Grange  Incorporates. 


(('mil  iuiie.d  from  precedinu  pafje.) 

step  and  form  the  Highland  Grange 
Corporation,  with  the  following  pur- 
poses : 

1.  To  establish  and  maintain  in  the  Santa 
Cruz  mountains  a  Camp  and  Summer  School 
of  Economics  and  Husbandry,  whose  advan- 
tages shall  be  as  nearly  as  possible  free  to  all, 
and  to  receive  funds  and  other  property,  real 
or  personal,  by  donation  or  otherwise,  and 
apply  the  same  on  the  proceeds  thereof  to 
said  purpose  and  no  other. 

2.  To  acquire  title  to,  hold  and  control  a 
suitable  building  and  grounds  for  Grange 
meetings  and  public  assemblies,  receiving 
and  applying  to  that  purpose  only  all  funds  or 
property  contributed  therefor. 

'■i.  To  incur  no  debt  of  any  kind  for  any 
purpose. 

The  by-laws  of  the  corporation  will 
be  as  follows: 

SEAI,. 

1.  The  corporate  seal  shall  be  circular  in 
form,  and  shall  bear  upon  its  circumference 
the  words  "Highland  Grange  Corporation." 

MEMHBKSTIIl". 

2.  All  members  of  Highland  Grange  in 
good  standing  who  shall  sign  these  by-laws 
are  members  of  this  corporation.  The  pay- 
ment of  $10  into  the  treasury  of  the  corpora- 
tion shall  constitute  an  annual  member, 
whose  privileges  as  such  shall  expire  at  the 
close  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation 
next  succeeding  the  date  of  payment.  The 
payment  of  $.50  to  the  corporation  in  any  one 
year  shall  constitute  a  life  member.  Persons 
donating  more  than  $ijO  to  the  corporation 
shall  be  entitled  to  designate  one  person  as 
life  member  for  each  |oO  so  contributed. 

QtlOKlIM  AND  VOTING. 

;i.  Each  member  of  the  corporation  shall  be 
entitled  to  one  vote  at  all  meetings  of  the 
corporation,  which  may  be  cast  either  in  per- 
son or  by  proxy.  A  quorum  shall  be  a  ma- 
jority of  all  members. 

4.  To  insure  a  quorum  at  all  meetings  of 
the  corporation,  the  Secretary,  or  the  person 
acting  as  such,  shall  be  the  legal  proxy  for  all 
absent  members  who  shall  not  have  desig- 
nated in  writing  some  other  person  to  act  as 
such  proxy,  and  filed  the  same  with  the  Sec- 
retary; and  in  taking  all  votes  members 
present  in  person  or  by  proxy  shall  first  vote, 
whereupon  the  Secreeary  shall  cast  the  other 
votes  upon  the  side  of  the  majority;  if  there 
be  a  tie,  exclusive  of  the  Secretary's  proxies, 
the  motion  voted  upon  shall  be  lost,  or  if  the 
question  be  upon  election  of  Trustees,  there 
shall  be  a  new  vote. 

MEETINGS. 

5.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation 

shall  be  held  on  of  each  year  (this  date 

will  be  sometime  during  the  session  of  the 
Summer  School).  Special  meetings  may  be 
called  at  any  time  by  the  President  or  Board 
of  Directors,  and  shall  be  called  upon  the 
written  request  of  any  ten  members,  etc.,  in 
conformity  with  the  legal  by-law  concerning 
such  meetings. 

THUSTEES  AND  OFFICKKS. 

6.  There  shall  be  five  Trustees  chosen  at 
the  annual  meeting;  three  Trustees  shall 
constitute  a  quorum.  All  vacancies  in  the 
Board  of  Trustees  shall  be  filled  by  the 
Trustees  for  the  unexpired  term.  The  officers 
of  the  corporation  shall  be  a  President  and 
Vice-President,  who  must  be  Trustees,  a  Sec- 
retary and  a  Treasurer.  The  Treasurer  shall 
be  some  bank  located  in  Santa  Cruz  or  Santa  1 
Clara  counties.  j 

POWEHS  OF  THUSTEES.  ' 

7.  The  Trustees  shall  transact  all  business  | 
of  the  corporation  in  accordance  with  the  laws  i 
of  this  State,  the  articles  of  incorporation  and  ' 
these  by-laws,  and  such  special  instructions 
as  they  may  from  time  to  time  receive  from 
the  corporation.    They  shal!  have  no  power  to 
incur  any  debt  whotsoever,  and  shall  be  indi- 
vidually  and  personally  liable  to  creditors  for 
any  debt  which  they  may  incur  in  the  name 
of  the  incorporation. 

DUTIES  OF  OFFICERS. 

8.  The  President  shall  be  the  principal  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  corporation,  etc. 

9.  The  Secretary,  etc. 

10.  The  Treasurer,  etc. 

11.  No  officer  of  the  corpoi'ation,  except  the 


Secretary,  shall  receive  any  compensation  for 
his  services. 

12.  These  by-laws  may  be  amended  by  a 
vote  of  two- thirds  of  the  members  of  the  cor- 
poration at  any  annual  meeting  or  special 
meeting  called  for  that  purpose. 

You  will  see  by  the  above  that  we 
are  at  work  with  renewed  vigor  on 
arrangennents  for  the  annual  farmers' 
encampment  at  Camp  Roache. 

We  have  just  initiated  a  class  of 
eight,  who  are  eager  to  help  push  the 
work  which  we,  in  our  infancy,  started; 
and  expect  soon  to  make  a  still  larger 
addition  to  our  membership. 

The  work  on  the  road  leading  to  the 
camp  ground,  which  has  been  stopped 
for  the  past  few  months  by  the  har- 
vesting of  our  fruit,  will  be  commenced 
again  this  week  and  we  hope  to  open 
it  before  the  beginning  of  the  new 
year.  Frank  Adams. 

Secretary  Highland  Grange. 


The  latest  telephone  idea  is  to  util- 
ize it  in  connection  with  train  service. 
By  means  of  a  "hanging  set,"  consist- 
ing of  spliced  rods  with  a  cross  arm  at 
the  top  which  can  be  dropped  upon  the 
pole  line  alongside  the  track,  telephone 
connection  can  be  established  with 
every  point  on  the  line;  and,  in  case  of 
a  wreck  or  blockade,  information  can 
at  once  be  conveyed,  orders  can  be  sent 
by  the  dispatcher  or  superintendent, 
and  the  safety  and  facility  of  train 
movement  can  thus  be  increased. 


How's  This! 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  can  not  be  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  Co.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney 
for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly 
honorable  In  all  business  transactions  and 
financially  able  to  carry  out  any  obligations  made 
by  their  firm. 

West  &  Traux,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 

VValdin,  Kinan  &  Marvin,  Wholesale  Druggists, 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucus  surfaces  of  the 
system  Price,  75c.  per  bottle.  Sold  by  al  1  Drug- 
gists.  Testimonials  free. 


On  the  7th  inst.,  Lord  Rayleigh  and 
Professor  William  Ramsey  visited  the 
the  United  States  Embassy  at  London, 
where  James  Roosevelt,  the  secretary 
of  the  United  States  Embassy,  pre- 
sented them  with  a  check  for  $10,000 
which  the  Smithsonian  Institute  has 
awarded  them  as  the  first  Hodgkin 
prize  for  their  paper  on  argon,  the  new 
element  discovered  by  them. 


The  casting  of  a  mammoth  church 
bell  at  the  Buckeye  Bell  Foundry  in 
Cincinnati,  O.,  is  completed.  The  bell 
is  larger  than  the  thirteen  and  a  half 
ton  bell  at  Montreal,  up  to  this  time 
the  greatest  on  the  continent.  In  or- 
namentation it  surpasses  all  bells  in 
existence,  and  is  the  largest  swinging 
bell  in  the  world.  It  will  supplement 
a  chime  of  forty  bells  in  St.  Frances  do 
Sales  church. 


Singers  and  Autists  Generally  are  users 
of  Brou'ii's  llriiiicliiiil  Tmclie!:'''  for  Coughs, 
Colds,  Hoarseness  and  Throat  liritations. 
They  afford  instant  relief.    Avoid  imitations. 


The  man  of  large  faith  is  the  man  of 
great  inspiration,  and.  naturally,  the 
man  of  large  life;  for  faith  is  not  in 
itself  an  end,  biit  a  means  to  an  end, 
which  is  the  enlargement  of  life  in  all 
noble  and  beautiful  qualities. — E.  Sloan. 


Horse  Blanlcets. 


The  one  great  object  in  the  feeding  of  ani- 
mals is  to  create  an  inward  heat,  to  build  a 
fire  within,  to  create  steam,  so  to  speak,  with 
which  to  run  the  animal  system.  Anything 
that  saves  the  fuel  (feed)  is  a  measure  of 
economy.  That  is  one  rea.son  for  putting  a 
roof  over  our  heads,  for  affording  some  meas- 


STAV 

ures  of  protection  to  our  domestic  animals,  for 
putting  a  blanket  on  the  horse.  Anything 
that  makes  the  horse  comfortable,  that  con- 
serves the  inward  heat,  makes  him  profitable. 
The  above  cut  illustrates  the  advantages  of 
I  the  Burlington  "Stay  On,"  over  others.  They 
are  made  to  fit  a  horse  of  any  size  and  are  in 
a  great  variety  of  styles,  and  seem  to  offer 
alx)ut  everything  that  is  required  in  a  horse 
blanket. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


J.  A.  ANDERSON, 
IN  LJ  R  ©  E  R  Y  m  A  IN , 

LODI,  SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTY,  CAL. 

Has  on  hand  of  his  own  growiDg  a  choice  stock  of 
yearling  and  t\vt)-year-old  nursery  trees, 
consisting  of 

Frenrh  Prunes,  Trafjedy  Prunes. 

Koyal,  Blenheim,  Mobrpark,  French  and 
Newcastle  Apricots. 

l.X.  I,.,  Nonpariel,  Te.\as  I»rolific,  I.anque- 
doc,  La  Prima  and  Ne  Plus  Mlt  ra  Almonds. 

Crawford,  Salway,  .Susquehanna,  Muir,  Fos- 
ter and  other  I'eaclies  in  variety. 

Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  Nectarines, 
etc.,  etc. 

Also  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees,  Acacias, 
Texas  Umbrella  Trees,  (irape  Vines  and  Small 
Fruits  in  endless  variety. 

Guaranteed  true  to  label  and  free  from  insect 
pests.   For  particulars,  prices,  etc.,  addn^ss 

J.  A.  ANDKKSON,  Lodi.  Cal. 

Establislied  1876. 

riyrobolan  Nursery 

NO  IRKKiATION. 

Offers  for  the  season  of  1895-6  a  complete 
assortment  of 

Clean,  Healthy,  Non  Irrigated 
Fruit  Trees. 

Plums,  Prunes  and  Apricots  on  the  true  Myrobolan 
Root  my  specialty.  No  cut-backs  or  held  over 
tree,  dug-stock.    No  insect  pests. 
.JAS.  O'NKILL.  llaywards,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 

FOR  S«LE. 

Pear  and  Cherry  Seedlings. 

No.  1,  f„  and  up.  .  .$.j.00  per  1000. 

No.  2,  i  to    2.50 

No.  3,  r\.toi   1.50 

Terms  cash  before  shipment.   Mention  this  paper. 

H.  FKKKBOKOUGII, 
Sunrise  Nurseries  Moutavllla,  Oregon, 


For  Planting  Season  of  1896 

We  olTer  for  sale  a  choice  lot  of 

Budded  Orange  and 
Lemon  Trees, 

One  and  two-year  buds  of  the  leading  varieties,  on 
sour  or  sweet  stock. 

Prices  to  Suit  the  Times. 

SEEDLING  ORANGE  TREES  at  your  own  price. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Oroville  Citrus  Association, 

Oroville,  Hutte  Co.,  Cal. 


Olive  Growers  Handbook 


and  Price  Li.st  Fre» 


MISSION  AND  NEVADILLO 

All  Sizes. 

VERY  LOW  PRICES. 


John  E.  Raolcard, 

Pomona,  California. 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON, 

RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  higgs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


DECIDUOUS     RRUIX  TREES 

OUR  SF'tiCI/ALTY. 

The  most  Complete  Assortment  of  General  Nursery  Stock  grown  on  the  PaclHc  Coast 


1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894=95  in  Stock. 

<S- Acknowledged  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  the  best.  Guaranteed  to  be  healthy  and  free  from 
cale  or  other  pests. 

Send  for  Calalogue  and  Prices.   Correspondence  solicited.  Address: 

Alexander  &  Hammon, 

B'srerSt  Butte  CountV.  Cal. 

Special  and  Important  to  All  Fruit  Growers. 


SPLENDOR  PRUNE. 


PETITE 
lyAGEN, 

% 


Send  for  description 


mltcd  number  left. 


W(r  Ii.'ive  a  l:ir^'c  list  of  new  varieties  of  PcaclicH.  Pliinis  ;iiul  Prunes. 
GrecnlioiiSH  Plants,  etc.   Catalojitic  and  Price  List  sent  upon  application. 


We  liave  been 
appointed  by 
SI  ,1  rl<  Bros.. 
LoulMi.'ina.  Mo., 
sole  agents  for 
tlic  Splendor 
Prune  on  the 
Pafllic  coast. 

Trees  t,'i'Own 
by  .us  at  our 
nurseries  luM'c 

Evcr.v  tree  lo 
I  be  sold  under 
their  reptater- 
ed  trade  mark. 

The  Si)lendor 
lias  tlie  sweet- 
ness 11  r  t  h  (■ 
D'Atren,  Imt  is 
several  titnes 
lar^'er. 


list  of  Roses. 


INMRA    V/ ML  LEY 

Successors  to  Leonard  Coates. 


NURSERY 

N  .V  I 


CO. 

'.V,  CAMFOKNI 


\    FRENCH  F»E/\R 


/\ND  CR/XB 


SEED  J 


INC.  i 

:  value  of  good,  one-.vear-old  ) 

S(*aHon:  while  this  Hfi'd  ean  tie 
We  can  y  a  lull  line  of 


Pacific  Coast  fruit-soedlinf,'  t'rowers  are  liecinning  to  reoofe'nizi^  tl 
FreiK'h  Beecl.  Fresli  seeti  cannot  be  obtained  until  very  late  in  the 
fiirnislied  now.    PKICKS  AltK  lAtW.   .SKM)  FOR  SAMPI.H. 

IMPORTED  AND  NATIVE  FRUIT  STOCKS  AND  SEEDS, 

ami  OriKinii'iital  Nui-Hcry  Stock  of  evf'r.\'  tlcHcrii»l  ion. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN  &  SONS,  Germantown,  Fa.  {Publishers  of  .V^^/iff««*  Monthly) 


DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors,  220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  tlu^ir  advantage  to  consult  tliisold  experienced, 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  as.sociatcs  and  agents  in  Washiugtou  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  riM'ord  of  original  cas(?s  in  our  ofllce,  wo  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
l)e  ottered  liome  inventors  b,y  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  ami  careful 
pract.ct;  liefore  tlie  OtIU-e,  and  th(!  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
have  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  whicli  arc  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.   Address  DBWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  220  Market  St.,  S.  P. 
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CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER. 


This  Is  a  phoiuffi  aph  of  Ihc  Stump  PuUlt  at  work 
on  redwood  stumps  on  the  farm  of  C.  E.  Ogburn, 
GuemevlUe.  Oallfonila. 

In  the  Improved  form  In  which  it  is  now  offered 
tothepiiblic.it  Is  universally  admitted  to  be  the 
most  practical,  powerful  and  successful  machine  of 
the  kind  in  America,  and  the  onl.v  machine  in  exist- 
ence that  can  be  suecessfull.v  operated  on  hill  lanii. 

Send  for  cataloirue  to 

A.  BARNES,  Manager. 
82  anil  84  Zoe  Street.  San  FraneiHco,  Cnl. 

JENSEN  &  LAURITZEN, 

Watson vllle.  Cal  Manufacturers  of  the 


McLean  and  DorseyOrchard 
and  Field  Cultivators. 

Roth  similar  in  coustructiou  of  frame  and  teeth, 
but  different  lift  for  raisinf;  and  lowering  cultiva- 
tor, the  Uorsey  beint;  the  latest  improved  and  lifts 
very  easy.  Both  Cultivators  are  highly  recom- 
mended by  all  who  use  them,  either  for  Held  or 
orchard  use. 


HERCULES 

GEARED  WINDMILL. 
IMPROVED  DAVIS 

WINDM  I  LI>. 

Patent  Non=Shrinkable  Tanks, 
Deep-Well  Pumps, 

All  Kinds  of  Pumps. 

Do  not  buy  an  Eastern  machine  when  you  can 
get  a  better  article  made  at  home 
for  less  money. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  San  Joaquin  county 
are  using  about  twenty  of  my  windmills  for  road 
sprinkling. 

Write  for  Prices. 

R.  F.  WILSON— Deak  Sib:— You  sold  me  in  1892 
two  windmills  (the  Hercules):  one  at  Fowler, 
Fresno  Co.,  and  one  at  Antelope  Valley,  Tulare  Co. 
They  have  been  in  constant  use  ever  since  and  not 
a  dollar  of  expense  thus  far.  When  a  mechanic 
builds  a  meritorious  machine,  I  think  it  proper  he 
should  receive  credit.   Yours  truly, 

JUDGF.  S.  J.  NYE,  Oakland. 

R.  R.  WILSOIN, 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 

Works  Cor.  W.  Main  and  Lincoln  Sts. 

Office  17  N.  Commerce  St. 


Porteous  Improved  Scraper. 

Patented  April  3.  1883.  Patented  April  17.  1883. 


SECOIND  /\ININUML 

Horse  Show! 

  OF  THE   

HORSE  SHOW  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

  WILL    BE   HELU   AT  THE   

MECHANICS'  PAVILION  :  :::::::  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

DECEHBER  3,  4,  5,  6  &  7,  1895. 

OPE.N  DAY  AND  EVENING. 

OVER  $20,000  IN  CASH  PRIZES  AND  SILVER  TROPHIES. 

Music  Afternoon  and  Evening  by  Noah  Brandt's  Orchestra. 


GENKRAL  ADMISSION  Daytime.  50  Cents;    Kvening.  SI.OO 

Reserved  seats,  $2,  $1.50  and  50  cents  extra,  to  be  on  sale  at  H.  S.  CROCKER'S  stationarv  store, 
S-iT  Post  street,  after  November  25th. 

No  seats  reserved  for  clay's  exiiibitlon,  except  private  boxes  and  season  tickets. 


CHEAP  IRRIGATION! 


UR 


SAVE 
mOINEY 


"DANIEL  BEST"  CRUDE  OIL  ENGINE 


Good  Bye  to  Hard  Times. 

There  is  no  happi- 
ness in  grinding  pov- 
erty.    There  is  no 
need  of  a  dairy 
farmer   feeling  the 
pinch    of  grinding 
poverty.    A  TjIttle 
Giant  Cream  Sepa- 
rator will  scare  the 
wolf  from  the  door 
every  time.  It 
means  increase  in  the  quality  of  but- 
ter, and  increase  of  about  25  per  cent 
in  quantity,  with  no  extra  expense. 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
El^in,  Illinois. 
Rutland,  Vermont. 

The  Oriental  Gas  Engine 

IS  THE  BEST  be- 
cause it  combines 
simplicity  of  con- 
struction with  power 
andeconomy  of  space. 
It  can  be  run  with 
natural  or  manufac- 
tured gas  or  gasoline. 

It  can  be  used  for 
pumping  purposes,  as 
well  as  for  all  pur- 
poses where  a  perfect 
i-ngine  is  required, 
with  the  advantage 
of  lessening  the  risk 
iif  explosions.  No 
licensed  engineer  at 
;>  high  salary  needed 
to  operate  it. 

Send  for  circulars 
and  prices  if  a  good 
safe  engine  is  what 
vou  need. 

The  Oriental  Launch  is  Perfection. 
M.  A.  QRAHAM, 

Inventor  and  Manufacturer, 
105  Kenle  Street  San  Franeiiiro. 


F^OR  F»0\A/ER. 


THIS    IS    WHAT    THEY    CAN  DO: 

Will  furnish  power  for  one-tenth  of  a  ceut  per  horse  power  per  hour.  It  la  the  cheapest 
power  ever  produced,  as  shown  in  the  followiu);  table,  and  which  is  based  upon  a  test  of  ten 
hours'  run  with  one  of  our  five-horse  power  Gasoline  Kn^ines,  using  gaeollne  (74°).  coal  gas,  com- 
mon domestic  coal  oil,  crude  petroleum,  asphaltum  base,  crude  petroleum,  paraftlne  base,  as  follows: 

Coal  Gas,  ten  hours'  run.  1000  feet  $2  W 

Gasoline  (T4de6r.).  ten  hours'  run.  .S-tj  trallons  @  He   1  25 

Coal  Oil.  ten  hours'  run.  7^  iraUons  (ai  10c   75 

Crude  Petroleum,  ■isphaltuni  base.  IB  ^rallons  f<i  3c   48 

Crude  Petroleum  CWiles.).  parafllne  base.  13  gHllons  Cvi  &c   65 

On  the  crude  petroleum  with  asphaltum  base  we  had  an  over-product  of  7  gallons  of  asphaltum ;  the 
market  price  is  3  cents  per  gallon=21  cents.  This  deducted  from  the  Brst  cost  of  the  crude  petroleum 
for  ten  hours'  run  leaves  a  net  balance  of  27  cents.  And  from  the  crude  oil  with  a  parafllne  base  we 
had  an  over-product  of  3  gallons  of  good  lubricating  oil,  which  we  consider  equal  to  any  we  have  ever 
used,  but  will  estimate  its  value  conservatively  at  20  cents  per  gallon,  making  6(i  cents;  this  deducted 
from  the  Brst  cost  of  the  crude  oil  leaves  a  balance  of  5  cents,  total  cost  of  running  ten  hours. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  operation  of  these  Engines  with  crude  petroleum  reduces  the  cost 
of  operation  to  a  minimum.  Crude  petroleum  with  parafAne  base  at  1-lOc  per  horse  power  per  hour;  on 
crude  petroleum,  asphaltum  base,  ^c  per  horse  power  per  hour;  on  domestic  coal  oil,  l!4c  per  horse 
power  per  hour;  and  on  gasoline,  2y,c  per  horse  power  per  hour. 

SEND   FOR   CIRCULARS    AND   PRICE  LISTS. 

THE    BEST    yVV'E'G  CO., 

San    L-eandro,  Cal. 


Protect  Your  Young  Trees 

Against  Attack  by  Cut  Worms  and  other  Tree  Pests  by  using 

ONE  PLY  P.  &  B.  PAPER 

IN  CONNECTION  WITH  PRINTER'S  INK. 


A  Roll  costs  Three  Dollars  and  Is  Sufficient  for  1000  Trees. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER,  OR  ADDRESS 


Mannfactared  by  O.  LISSKNDEN. 

The  attention  of  the  public  Is   ca;i.-c1    lo  ,^,6 
Scraper  and  the  many  varieties  of  wurki  '    i^*'  1 
is  capable,  such    as   Rallro.'id  Work,  C* 
Ditches,  Levee  Building.  Leveling  L:in'l,         ,  Mak- 
ing, etc. 

This  Implement  will  take  up  .inrt  car-  .,  j--  l  .nl  to 
any  desired  distance.  It  will  dlstrlDutc  i1h-  illrt 
evenly  or  deposit  its  load  In  bulk  as  desired.  It 
will  do  the  work  of  Scraper.  Grader,  and  Carrier. 
Thousands  of  these  Scrapers  are  in  use  In  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

Ijr  1  Ills  Scraper  is  all  Steel— the  only  one  manu- 
factured in  the  State. 

Prici-.  all  Steel,  four-horse.  IS40;  Steel,  two-horse, 
9>'S  1 .    Address  all  orders  to 

r,.  USSEHDEH.  STOCKTOH.  CAL. 

WACON  AND  .  I 

PLATFORM  OuALtd 

HOOKER  &  CO..  6-18  DRUMM  STREET,  S.F. 


^r^^krHNE  PAINT  CO., 


ll<5 
111  i 


Batterv  St..  San  F'ra 
^.  E3roaclvA/a v>   L-os  f\i 


n  o  I  s  c  o . 
n        le  s. 


The  constant  demand  for  first  class  poultr)' 
and  strictly  fresh  c^kb  at  good  prices,  make 
poultry-raising  one  of  the  most  proHtable  oc- 
cupations you  can  engage  m.  The  .\rmour 
Puekliig  Co,  have  dressed  and  packed  1-5  tons  of 
poultry  In  a  day.  Tluy  pay  several  cents  a 
poundcxtraforAl  stock  Fnrni-Poultrj  will 
teach  vou  how  to  raise  Al  poultr.v  an<i  how  to 
pre|>arc  it  fur  market.  Every  issue  is  hriniful  of 
valuabh?  Information  gained  through  the  actual 
experience  of  Its  editors  upon  poultry  farms. 
From  a  careful  study  of  its  pages,  you  will 
learn  the  Ijest  up-to-date  methods  of  caring  for 
uu<l  managing  fowls:  the  certain  means  of— 

eri'viM.tiiig  »im1  ciirliiii;  all  poiiUry  disca«i  <— bringing 
pnllrH  to  CKrlv  laving  nj«turlt.v  — m«lilii(c  lieu.i  liij 
wtien  pricct  art-  liigh'csl— Ilulldiug  the  l»e«t  houses  and 
yards— Keeping  poultry  free  from  vermin— Hatching 
strong  chicWens  In  incubators- Capoiiizing  and  dress- 
ing poultry  for  marltet. 

If  you  are  In  any  war  interested  in  prtnltnr,  it 
will  payyoa  to  HUDScribeto  Farm-t'otiltru.  Sub- 
scriptions may  begin  at  any  time.  Published 
semi-monthly.  Price  $1.(«)  a  year:  5Uc.  for  six 
months  Send  2c.  for  sample  copy. 
I.  S.  JOHNSON  i  I  ()..  Ill  (  u.lom  lliiine  SI.,  Ro>l<>n.  Mtf. 


RR/\iNCis  syvvirH  &  CO., 


-MANnFACTURBKS  OF- 


f^OF*    TO\A/P>4    VA/rtTER  \A/ORK.S. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130  BEALE  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  gmund  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required  Are  prepared  or  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
wltb  Asphaltum. 


Business  Colle-ge, 

24  Tost  Street  n  Kniii- iseo. 

FOR  SEVENTY-PIVE  DOLLARS 

This  (College  Instructs  In  Shorthand.  Tyi>e-\Vriliiig. 
Hookkei-pliig. Telegraphy. Penmansliln  T)  :i\vliig.  ali 
tin-  KiigllHli  lu-ai  dies,  aiul  ever.v'lilng  pert.-iiniiig  to 
biislni'HH.  fur  full  siv  inorillis.  We  have  Hi  teachers 
and  give  Individual  liiatriietioii  to  .-ill  our  pupils 

A  Department  of  Electrical  EEgiDeering 

Has  been  i  stabllshed  under  a  thoroughly  tiualitled 
Insinietor.  The  course  Is  thoroughly  ijracilcal. 
Send  for  Circular.  C.  S.  HALEY,  Sec. 

School  of  Practical.  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engioeerirg, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
■7.23  Aa«RK.ET  STREET, 
San  Fk.vni  is,  11,  C.w.. 
Open  All  Tear.   :  A.  VAN  DER  HAILLEH,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores.  ifAS;  Bullion  and  CbloriaatlOD 
Assay,  »25;  Blowpipe  Assay.  *I0.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  $50.  Established  1S61.  Send  for  Circular. 


AND 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  L.    No.  22. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY.  NOVEHBER  30,  1895. 


TWENTY-FIFTH  TEAK. 

Office,  220  Market  Street. 


Up=to-Date    Water    Ways  for 
Irrigation. 


One  of  the  most  significant  con- 
tributions which  California  has  made 
to  irrigation  practice  is  to  be  found 
in  the  economical  conveyance  of  wa- 
ter from  supply  sources  to  distant 
fields  and  orchards.  As  the  irri- 
gated area  was  extended  the  water 
supply  became  inadequate,  and  one 
of  the  most  startling  observations 
made  as  soon  as  the  shortage  be- 
came apparent  was  that  the  amount 
of  water  delivered  in  the  irrigator's 
laterals  was  vastly  less  than  was 
turned  in  at  the  head  of  the  canal. 
At  the  beginning  there  was  no  occa- 
sion to  think  of  losses  by  evapora- 
tion in  the  arid  climate,  or  losses  by 
leakage  from  ditches  traversing 
light,  porous  soil.  There  was  then 
water  in  the  ditches  in  excess  of 
current  needs,  and  the  surplus  was 
greater  than  the  amount  used.  The 
success  of  the  early  plantings  and  of 
the  early  colony  enterprises  induced 
a  multiplication  of  development  en- 
terprises, and  there  was  not  water 
enough  for  the  land.  Then  came  a  thought  of  dis- 
tribution of  water  without  loss  of  the  precious  fluid. 
Ditches  were  lined  with  clay,  were  paved  with  stone, 
and  a  great  saving  was  secured  by  such  rude  means, 
l>ut  growth  demanded  greater  economy.  Then  came 
in  the  use  of  cement,  and  tightly  cemented  ditches 
were  voted  a  great  improvement.  Still  there  was 
notable  loss  by  evaporation,  and  it  was  seen  that  the 
ditch  must  be  tight  above  as  well  as  tight  below. 
The  ditch  then  became  a  pipe  line,  and  pipes  of 
wood,  pipes  of  sheet  iron,  and  finally  ditches  of  the 


the  escape  from  the  leaky  ditch  has 
raised  the  level  of  the  soil  water  so 
high  that  any  deep-rooting  plant 
cannot  find  suitable  facilities  for 
growth.  A  more  apparent  injury  is 
also  seen  in  the  formation  of  marshes 
and  tule  ponds  out  of  large  fertile 
areas.  Beyond  these  obvious  in- 
juries is  the  insidious  rise  of  the  al- 
kali and  the  resultant  sterility  of 
vast  areas  where  before  irrigation 
was  introduced  there  was  no  trouble 
from  these  salts.  Most  of  these 
troubles  could  be  obviated  by  the 
use  of  such  canals  as  are  shown  in 
the  engravings,  and  probably  as  the 
State  advances  in  population  and 
enterprise  the  cemented  waterways 
of  southern  California  will  be  dupli- 
cated in  the  more  northern  irrigated 
districts  of  the  State. 


TWELVE -MTLE   CEMENT   CANAL   AT  WHITTIER. 

water  were  very  early  introduced  at  the  south;  the 
construction  of  main  canals  in  the  finest  kind  of 
cement  work  is  a  much  later  line  of  enterprise  and 
investment.     The  engravings  on  this  page  will  por- 
tray some  of  the  latest  forms  of  cement 
construction   of   main   canals.  They 
show  so  well  the  designs  and  methods 
of  the  builders  that  no  description  is 
necessary.    These  water  ways  which 
prevent  evaporation  or  leakage  serve 
other  very  important  ends   than  to 


There  has  been  some  movement  in 
the  wool  market  during  the  last  ten 
days,  when  500,000  pounds  Humboldt 
fall  and  Mendocino  were  sold  at  from 
8Jc  to  9c  per  pound  to  a  shipper. 
About  300,000  pounds  of  spring  and 
free  mountain  fall  wool  were  sold  at 
full  prices,  and  some  scoured  wool  was  taken  by  an 
Eastern  purchasing  agent.  Shipments  by  rail  of 
scoured  wool  and  wool  in  the  grease  will  amount  to 
at  least  1,000,000  pounds.    American  wools  are  now 


TWELVE-MILE   CEMENT   CANAL    AT    A/,l  SA. 


GAGE   CANAL    AT    RIVERSIDE,    EIGHTEEN    MILES    IN  LENGTH. 


most  solid  construction  of  cement  are  adopted  as  tb« 
most  enduring  and  satisfactory  water  channels. 
Some  of  these  ai'e  deeply  laid  in  the  ground,  and  as 
great  in  capacity  as  the  main  sewers  of  large  cities; 
others  are  solidly  built  surface  channels,  with  cover- 
ing of  planks  to  prevent  evaporation.  Of  course  the 
use  of  cement  pipes  for  carriage  of  small  flows  of 


save  water  and  money  for  the  ditch  owners.  Prob- 
ably the  incidental  injury  done  by  leaky  ditches  has 
been  many  times  greater  than  the  commercial  value 
of  the  water  lost.  In  some  cases  perhaps  as  much 
land  has  been  ruined  by  the  water  lost  as  has  been 
benefited  by  the  water  saved.  This  is  especially  the 
case  in  some  parts  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  where 


i  cheaper  than  imported.  The  last  steamer  reaching 
I  this  port  brought  over  1000  bales  of  Australian 
1  wools,  which  will  be  good  for  the  railroads,  if  for  no- 
I  body  else. 


Colorado,  with  1,200,000  sheep,  raises  about  200,- 
000  lambs  per  year. 
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California 


OraiiKOH, 


lieetK  In 
Solano. 


The  Week. 

fn  spite  of  the  Florida-Jamaica 
combination  orange  deal,  to  which 
allusion  is  made  elsewhere,  Cali- 
fornia proposes  to  try  the  Eastern  orange  market. 
On  Saturday  night  last  the  first  car  of  oranges 
shipped  this  season  from  Riverside  was  sent  to  St. 
Louis.  They  were  navels  and  of  good  size  for  this 
time  of  the  season.  Another  car  was  shipped  on 
Tuesday  of  this  week.  We  doubt  the  general  policy 
of  pushing  on  oranges  too  early  to  get  full  quality, 
but  ])robably  some  one  wants  them  as  they  are  or 
seem  to  be. 

The  Solano  people  seem  to  be  in 
earnest  on  the  sugar-beet  proposi- 
tion and  propose  to  follow  up  the 
line  already  indicated  in  the  Rural  Press.  A  meet- 
ing was  recently  held  at  Uixon,  with  successful  re- 
sults. Another  one  was  held  at  Suisun,  Monday, 
which  was  largely  attended  by  business  men  and 
farmers.  A  committee  has  been  formed  to  interview 
Claus  Spreckels  on  the  subject,  and  efforts  will  be 
made  to  induce  him  to  come  here  for  the  i)urpose  of 
examining  the  soil  as  to  its  adaptability  for  beet 
raising.  The  farmers  in  northern  Solano  favorably 
regard  the  movement. 

stock  ^'"^  indications  of 

effort  to  develop  our  live  stock  re- 

Enterprise.  ,  ,  >    ^   ,  ,  , 

sources.  A  number  of  Oakland 
capitalists  have  organized  to  deal  in  cattle  under  the 
name  of  the  California  and  Nevada  Meat  Company. 
Articles  of  incorporation  have  been  filed  with 
the  county  clerk.  The  capital  stock  is  $iOO,0()(»,  all 
of  which  has  been  subscribed  by  the  following  direct- 
ors: Frank  H.  Brooks,  .><:?:!, OOU;  Frank  Hostetter, 
$:«,:^0U;  A.  C.  Henry,  *8S,200;  A.  Cook,  $100;  W.  H. 
Henry.  $100.  A.  C.  Henry  has  extensive  cattle 
ranges  in  the  northern  part  of  California.  The  pur- 
poses of  the  corporation  are  to  engage  in  the  han- 
dling of  cattle  and  live  stock  from  the  range  to  the 
butcher  shop.  They  provide  for  slaughter  houses, 
packing  and  dressing  houses  and  all  the  appurte- 
nances of  a  general  trade  in  meat  and  cattle. 

The  most  distinguished  agrosto- 
logical  pilgrim  in  the  world  passed 
through  San  Francisco  this  week 
on  his  way  to  Australia.  It  is  James  B.  Olcott  of 
Connecticut,  whom  we  introduced  to  our  readers  a 
few  months  ago  as  the  prophet  of  turf-making  on 
scientific  principles.  Mr.  Olcott  has  his  turf  garden 
near  Manchester,  Conn.,  and  in  it  are  several  hun- 
dred varieties  of  turf  grasses,  including  natives  of 
all  of  the  American  States,  of  England,  Ireland, 
Wales,  Scotland,  Austria,  Corea,  Japan  and  Aus- 
tralasia.   He  has  made  two  trips  to  California,  and 
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has  been  across  the  Atlantic  twice  in  his  capacity 
as  a  collector.  "I  am  going  to  Australia  now  to 
make  investigations,"  said  Mr.  Olcott,  "because  the 
British  have  settled  there,  and  wherever  you  find 
British  stock  you  will  find  the  cultivation  of  turf 
grass.  The  British  are  sailors,  travelers  and  gar- 
deners, and  I  expect  to  learn  many  things  in  Aus- 
tralia. No  doubt  they  have  experimented  with 
native  and  foreign  grasses  there,  and  with  some 
novel  results.  I  have  in  my  garden  at  home  grasses 
sent  from  Yokohama,  which  are  said  to  be  native  to 
Australia.  My  special  branch  of  investigation  will 
be  as  to  the  grasses  which  can  endure  the  hot,  dry 
summers  of  Australia."  Mr.  Olcott  goes  out  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  but  his  work  may  be  of  greatest  value 
to  the  arid  region  of  the  West. 

It  seems  that  the  promoters  of 
the  million  acre  grants  of  arid 
lands  to  the  States  were  really 
more  fussy  and  conscientious  than  they  need  to  be. 
Their  plan  was  that  the  land  should  not  be  granted 
until  it  was  reclaimed,  because  Uncle  Sam  has  had 
some  experience  in  giving  away  deserts  on  the  prom- 
ise of  reclaiming  them.  This  seems  to  be  an  un- 
necessary piece  of  frankness  and  honesty.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  Hoke  Smith,  in  his  annual 
report  will  recommend  that  the  Carey  law  granting 
1,000,000  acres  of  arid  land  to  each  State  in  which 
such  lands  are  situated  be  amended  so  that  the  grant 
be  made  to  the  State  outright,  and  it  be  made  re- 
sponsible for  the  irrigation  of  the  lands.  Under  the 
law  as  it  now  stands,  it  would  be  many  years  before 
the  State  would  receive  the  benetl't  of  the  grant,  and 
Secretary  Smith  believes  that  the  State  can  carry 
out  better  the  intention  of  Congress  if  it  gets  con- 
trol of  the  entire  grant  at  once,  instead  of  waiting 
until  water  is  secured  for  the  lands. 


Land  Act. 


ItiilTalo 
Disappearing. 
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The  last  buffalo  makes  as  many 
farewell  appearances  as  a  popular 
prima  donna.  We  were  told  a  few 
years  ago  that  all  were  gone  except  a  few  which 
were  kept  on  breeding  farms  and  in  public  parks, 
and  California  has  some  of  them.  It  seems,  however, 
that  Uncle  Sam  has  been  trying  to  keep  some  in  the 
Park  of  the  Yellowstone,  and  a  man  named  Court- 
ney has  been  arrested  for  killing  them.  The  reports 
say  that  there  are  only  ten  head  of  these  animals 
left  in  the  park,  and  that  the  soldiers  and  park  offi- 
cers are  unable  to  jjrotect  them  from  the  poachers, 
and  that  the  true  condition  of  affairs  is  kept  from 
the  Department  at  Washington. 

„.  They  are  having  blizzards  and 
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other  very  unpleasant  things  east 
of  the  Sierras  this  week.  There 
is  a  very  wide  and  severe  weather  disturbance  in 
that  region,  and  we  are  getting  just  a  hint  that 
something  is  awry.  This  is  especially  the  case  in 
southern  California.  During  the  past  week  there 
has  been  more  or  less  rain  in  the  San  Bernardino 
valley,  while  storms  in  the  mountains  have  been  al- 
most incessant  and  the  range  is  crested  with  snow. 
The  wind  settled  in  the  north  and  for  more  than  two 
days  blew  steadily  from  the  snowbanks  in  the  moun- 
tains to  the  orchards  in  the  valley,  with  the  result 
that  the  mercury  steadily  declined  and  ice  was  seen 
in  many  parts  of  the  valley.  The  lowest  tempera- 
ture recorded  there  was  HO",  which  is  4°  above  the 
danger  line.  At  26°  oranges  on  the  trees  will  freeze 
if  the  temperature  is  maintained  two  hours.  During 
the  last  few  days  the  temperature  has  risen.  It  is 
too  early  in  the  season  for  hard  freezing. 

In  view  of  what  we  have  heard  re- 
cently concerning  the  scouring  of 
Mexico  for  oranges  to  sell  during 
the  early  part  of  the  winter  in  the  Eastern  cities, 
there  is  especial  interest  in  some  gossip  which  comes 
by  wire  from  Chicago.  It  states  that  the  Florida 
crop  will  drop  from  six  millions  to  one  hundred  thou- 
sand boxes,  according  to  F.  A.  Bailey,  of  Chicago, 
who  has  grown  oranges  in  Florida  for  twenty  years. 
"  While  the  falling  off  in  the  crops  is  enormous,"  said 
Mr.  Bailey,  "it  will  not  affect  the  price  to  the  con- 
sumer. Last  winter  two  freezes  descended  upon 
Florida.  Men  who  had  made  fortunes  in  orange- 
growing  were  utterly  cut  off'  from  making  any  reve- 
nue from  oranges  for  from  five  to  seven  years.  How- 
ever, many  of  them  went  to  Jamaica,  where  the  or- 
ange crop  is  enormous,  and  bought  everything  in 
sight.  Expert  gatherers  and  packers  were  sent 
into  the  island,  and  some  to  Mexico,  where  orange 
crops  were  bought  cheaply.  The  result  is  that  the 
deficit  in  the  Florida  orange  crop  will  hardly 
be  felt  by  consumers.  The  Jamaica  and  Mexi- 
can oranges  are  coming  into  the  Chicago 
market  by  the  thousands  and  boxes  labeled 
'  Choice  Florida '  are  seen  every  day.  The  pay- 
men  t  of  duty  on  this  fruit  will  be  offset  by  great 
cheapness  in  harvesting."  Evidently  our  Florida 
friends  are  cast  down,  but  not  beaten.  They  have 
simply  annexed  Jamaica  and  are  doing  business  at 
the  old  stand.  Really,  Florida  has  resources  of 
which  we  did  not  dream.  If  they  would  only  annex 
Cuba,  thej'  would  save  the  nations  a  lot  of  anxiety. 


Orange 
(iossip. 


From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

There  will  be  a  very  complicated  political  situation 
at  Washington  when  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress 
comes  together  on  Monday  next.  In  the  Senate 
there  are  88  members,  of  whom  42  are  Republicans, 
89  Democrats,  6  Populists  and  1  (Jones  of  Nevada) 
"  Silver  Independent."  The  presiding  officer  (Vice- 
President  Stevenson)  is  a  Democrat.  No  party,  it 
vfill  be  seen,  has  a  majority.  Senator  Jones  of  Ne- 
vada was  elected  as  a  Republican,  belongs  by  tradi- 
tion to  that  party,  and  will  no  doubt  vote  with  his 
old  party  associates  on  all  questions  excepting 
where  the  cause  of  free  silver  coinage  may  be  in- 
volved; but  even  with  his  vote  they  will  still  be  short 
of  a  majoritj'.  It  has  been  suggested  that  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  the  "  organization  "—that  is,  the 
committee  chairmanships  and  the  general  patron- 
age— away  from  the  Democrats,  who  now  hold  it, 
the  Republicans  may  make  some  kind  of  a  dicker 
with  the  Populists;  but  the  latter  are  very  stiff  in 
the  cause  of  party  autonomy,  and  their  leading  man 
(Senator  Allen  of  Nebraska)  has  declared  within  the 
past  ten  days  that  no  such  bargain  is  probable. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  Repub- 
licans succeed  in  ousting  the  Democrats  from 
the  official  control  of  the  Senate  before  the  pro- 
spective members  from  Utah  take  their  seats, 
which  will  be  the  latter  part  of  January  at 
the  earliest;  and  even  then,  they  will  be  de- 
pendent ui)on  the  complaisance  of  Senator  Jones 
for  a  bare  majority.  The  wish  to  rule  the  roost 
is  a  very  strong  one  in  legislative  bodies  under 
the  party  system;  but  as  matters  stand  at  Washing- 
ton it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  Republicans  would  gain 
any  real  advantage  by  dominating  the  organization 
of  the  Senate  this  winter.  With  the  administrative 
department  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  a  Repub- 
lican Senate  would  be  unable  to  change  the  policies 
of  the  Government;  but  it  would,  nevertheless,  be 
under  a  certain  responsibility  which  attaches  to 
nominal  authority  without  the  advantages  which  go 
with  real  power.  There  are  acute  politicians  on  the 
Republican  side  who,  knowing  from  experience  the 
danger  of  responsibility  without  authority,  prefer 
that  the  organization  should  stand  as  it  is  for 
the  present.  As  for  the  Democrats,  excepting  for 
the  advantages  of  patronage,  they  are  wholly  indif- 
ferent. They  have  the  executive  department,  it  is 
true,  but  the  House  is  against  them,  and  under  these 
conditions  the  control  of  the  Senate  is  a  wooden  nut- 
meg— a  nominal  advantage,  merely. 

There  have  been  few  revolutions  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  more  notable  than  the  one  which 
has  occurred  since  the  last  adjournment.  In  the 
Fifty-third  Congress,  out  of  a  total  membership  of 
H3(i  in  the  House,  there  were  218  Democrats,  127 
Republicans  and  11  Populists  and  Independents.  In 
the  House  which  will  meet  on  Monday  there  will  be 
244  Republicans,  104  Democrats  and  7  Independents 
and  Populists.  The  tables  have  been  completely 
turned.  It  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  Ex-Speaker 
Reed  will  be  named  for  his  old  place;  and  in  this  con- 
nection there  is  bound  to  be  a  good  deal  of  fun  as  well, 
perhaps,  as  some  chagrin.  When  Reed  was  Speaker 
of  the  Fifty-second  Congress — that  is,  the  Congress 
before  the  last — he  created  and  strictly  enforced  a 
rule  which  authorized  the  counting  of  all  members 
present  for  the  purpose  of  reckoning  a  quorum, 
whether  or  not  they  answered  to  roll  call.  The 
effect  of  this  rule  was  to  break  down  the  chief  ob- 
structive resource  of  the  minority.  Formerly  if  too 
weak  to  beat  an  objectionable  proposition  with  their 
votes  they  might  still,  by  sitting  silent  in  their 
seats,  break  the  quorum  and  so  enforce  postpone- 
ment. The  new  rule,  by  counting  them  as  present 
whether  they  voted  or  not,  put  absolute  authority 
in  the  hands  of  the  majority — in  a  sense,  indeed, 
wiped  the  minority  out  of  existence.  Reed  was  in- 
exorable in  enforcing  the  rule  and  for  doing  it  was 
assailed  in  the  most  bitter  terms.  He  was  called  , 
"autocrat,"  "Czar,"  and  every  other  namewhich^. 
could  be  borrowed  or  invented  to  imply  disapproval.  , 
But  when  the  Democrats  came  into  power  in  the** 
next  following  Congress  they  found  it  necessary,  in  ' 
order  to  put  through  their  measures,  to  enforce  the 
hard  rule  which  they  had  so  resented  at  the  hands  of 
Speaker  Reed.  When  Mr.  Reed  attempted  to 
fillibuster  against  the  Wilson  tariff  bill  last  wia-> 
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ter,  Speaker  Crisp  gave  him  his  own  medicine  in 
straight  closes;  but  it  was  done  at  the  cost  of  per- 
sonal and  party  consistency. 

The  re  election  of  Reed,  following  the  abandon- 
ment of  their  original  position  last  winter  by  the 
Democrats,  will  have  the  effect  of  approving  and 
confirming  the  so-called  "Reed  rules."  In  our 
judgment,  it  is  a  matter  very  much  to  be  re- 
gretted, since  it  puts  the  whole  power  of  the  House 
into  the  hands  of  the  majority  by  practically  nullify- 
ing the  power  of  minority.  The  permanent  accept- 
ance of  these  rules  will,  we  fear,  be  the  end  of  de- 
liberative counsels,  since  it  will  transfer  all  but  a 
formal  and  perfunctory  discussion  from  the  legisla- 
tive chamber  to  the  party  caucus.  The  Senate  has 
not  yet  adopted  these  rules,  but  it  will  probably 
come  to  it  under  the  first  serious  stress  of  partisan 
extremity. 

The  most  serious  and  pressing  business  before  the 
Government  is  the  adjustment  of  the  national  rev- 
enues upon  a  basis  that  will  yield  a  sufficient  annual 
income  to  pay  the  annual  expenses.  In  the  past  two 
years  the  revenues  have  so  far  fallen  short  that  the 
national  debt  has  been  increased  upwards  of  $150,- 
000,000.  In  spite  of  the  two  great  bond  sales,  the 
treasury  holds  less  money  to-day  than  it  did  before 
the  first  issue  was  announced.  The  simple  fact  is 
that  the  tariff  and  internal  revenue  laws  as  now  ar- 
ranged do  not  produce  income  enough  to  pay  the  na- 
tional bills,  and  something  must  be  done  about  it. 
But  it  will  not  be  easy,  since  any  plan  which  may  be 
proposed  by  Mr.  Cleveland  is  not  likely  to  find  favor 
with  a  Republican  Congress.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  ((uite  certain  that  Mr.  Cleveland  will  not  be  in  ac- 
cord with  any  plan  likely  to  originate  in  a  Republi- 
can Congress  There  will,  undoubtedly,  have  to  be 
some  concession  on  either  side.  What  it  shall  be, 
nobody  can  do  better  than  to  guess  at  this  time;  and 
whatever  the  event,  the  dis(;ussions  preceding  it 
will  probably  be  protracted  and  wearisome.  It  will 
be  a  controversy  in  which  both  sides  will  seek  to 
make  a  show  for  party  advantage;  but  in  the  end  a 
compi'omise  is  inevitable. 

The  session — as  usual  just  before  Presidential 
elections — will  doubtless  be  one  of  partisan  sparring 
for  political  effect.  Neither  side  being  in  a  position 
to  accomplish  anything  in  the  way  of  large  legisla- 
tion, there  will  be  a  series  of  plays  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  American  voter.  We  are  likely  in  this 
connection  to  hear  much  of  the  Hawaiian  affair,  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  of  the  Nicaraguan  canal  and 
other  kindred  matters;  but  there  is  small  chance 
that  anything  very  important  will  be  done  relative 
to  any  of  them.  Under  our  system,  the  only  chance 
of  real,  constructive  legislation  is  when  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
work  together;  and  such  co-operation  is  out  of  the 
question  when  one  is  Democratic,  another  Republi- 
can and  the  third  mixed. 
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We  had  hoped  that  in  spite  of  the  unfortunate 
political  situation  there  might  be  some  proposition 
with  reference  to  the  Nicaraguan  canal  upon  which 
President,  Senate  and  House  might  agree;  but  the 
developments  of  the  past  week  are  disheartening. 
It  appears  from  the  Washington  dispatches  that  the 
commission  appointed  by  act  of  Congress  last  year 
to  examine  the  canal  route  have  made  a  report 
which  will  have  the  effect  to  postpone  any- 
thing like  decisive  action.  The  report  states  that 
the  project  is  impracticable  on  the  present  data.  It 
says  a  further  and  more  thorough  investigation  of 
the  entire  subject  is  necessary  before  even  the  engi- 
neering feasibility  of  any  canal  across  Nicaragua 
can  be  decided  upon.  The  commission  declare  that 
to  proceed  upon  the  present  data  would  be  fraught 
with  hazards  too  obvious  to  be  disregarded.  That 
the  necessary  knowledge  may  be  had  of  the  physical 
and  topographical  conditions  affecting  the  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  a  canal  across  Nicaragua, 
upon  which  to  form  a  final  judgment  as  to  the  feasi- 
bility, permanence  and  cost,  the  commission  recom- 
mends an  appropriation  by  Congress  of  $.350,000  for 
extensive  additional  surveys  and  examinations  cov- 
ering a  period  of  eighteen  months.  With  the  data 
at  hand,  however,  the  commission  makes  a  provi- 
sional estimate  of  costs  of  $183,472,893,  or  nearly 
double  that  of  the  Maritime  Canal  Company's  uncon- 
ditional estimate  of  $69,893,300.     The  commission 


makes  its  estimate  "provisional,"  for  the  commis- 
sioners say  the  existing  data  is  inadequate  as  a 
basis  for  estimating  the  cost  of  many  structures. 
Some  portions  of  the  work  may  cost  more. 

This  is,  indeed,  discouraging.  That  it  will  be  an 
effective  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  the 
canal  is  not  to  be  doubted.  On  the  other  hand, 
while  it  may  delay  the  project,  it  will  not  defeat  it. 
The  difference  between  the  estimate  heretofore  given 
and  that  which  the  commission  now  furnishes  is  not 
serious  enough  to  defeat  a  great  work  of  national 
importance;  but  it  is  very  much  to  be  feared  that  it 
will  defeat  affirmative  action  at  this  session  of 
Congress. 

Pith  of  the  Week's  News. 

TirE  Valle.v  road  is  advancing  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  day. 

Meetings  for  the  expression  of  sympathy  with  Cuba  con- 
tinue to  be  held  in  the  Eastern  cities. 

The  National  Grange,  in  session  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  has 
adopted  the  Lubin  proposition  for  an  export  bounty. 

The  subscription  in  aid  of  the  scheme  to  bring  the  Republi- 
can National  Convention  to  San  fi'rancisco  has  reached  ?100,-  I 
000. 

It  is  current  gossip  that  Claus  Spreckels  will  be  a  candidate 
for  the  U.  S.  Senate  if  the  Republicans  should  have  a  majority 
in  the  next  Legislature. 

TuEUE  is  a  general  small-pox  alarm  at  Reno,  owing  to  the 
discovery,  among  the  students  of  the  University,  of  a  case  of 
varioloid.    The  University  has  been  quarantined. 

DiiRKANT  was  to  have  been  sentenced  on  the  2'3nd,  but  the 
court  granted  a  continuance  at  the  request  of  defendant's 
attorneys,  who  claim  to  have  found  some  new  and  important 
evidence. 

The  Trans-Mississippi  Congress,  whose  chief  motive  is  free 
coinage  of  silver,  met  on  Monday,  at  Omaha,  and  will  con- 
tinue in  session  through  the  week.  Twenty-four  States  are 
represented. 

Geokue  W.  McNeak,  the  well  known  grain  dealer,  has 
bought  the  Starr  flour  mills  at  Vallejo  from  the  Sperry  Mill- 
ing Co.  The  purchaser,  it  is  said,  will  operate  the  establish- 
ment to  its  full  capacity  of  2500  barrels  per  day. 

The  Board  of  Health,  in  its  war  on  adulterated  food,  under 
the  act  of  the  last  Legislature,  is  having  a  hard  time  of  it 
and  has  asked  Governor  Budd's  help  by  authorizing  the  chem- 
ical department  of  the  State  University  to  assist  in  the  work. 

An  erftort  is  being  made  to  have  the  Democratic  Presidential 
Convention  held  in  New  York,  or  at  least  in  some  Eastern 
city  where  the  local  influences  will  be  in  opposition  to  free 
silver.    Mr.  Cleveland,  it  is  said,  strongly  favors  New  York. 

Jim  Cohbett,  the  pugilist,  declares  that  he  will  retire  from 
the  prize  ring  and  has  formally  eiven  over  the  "champion- 
ship "  to  another  bruiser  named  Maher.  Now  if  they  will  all 
stop  talking  for  awhile  it  will  be  a  relief  to  the  American 
public. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Cuban  patriots  killed  500  Spanish 
soldiers  and  badly  defeated  an  army  of  2000  on  the  20th  inst. 
The  flght  lasted  seventeen  hours.  On  the  Cuban  sides  the 
loss  was  slight.  It  is  also  reported  that  the  Spanish  com- 
mander has  been  compelled  to  abandon  the  important  city  of 
Santiago  de  Cuba. 

Two  ve.ssei.s  are  now  loading  at  San  Francisco  with  wheat 
for  Australia,  making  five  for  the  season.  Flour  is  exceed- 
ingly high  in  the  colonies.  In  consequence  of  the  failure  of 
the  wheat  crop,  the  millers  have  taken  advantage  of  the  fa- 
mine. Captains  of  ships  which  have  arrived  from  the  colonies 
of  late  say  that  thev  had  to  pay  as  high  as  $35  a  ton  for  bread- 
stuff. 

The  fight  for  traffic  between  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
and  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company  has  had  the  effect 
of  reducing  rates  between  this  city  and  Portland  to  $U)  by 
rail  and  $5  by  water.  A  local  fight  on  short  water  route 
between  this  city  and  Vallejo — has  resulted  in  a  cut  rate  (by 
boat)  at  10  cents.  Upon  tliese  terms  it  is  about  as  cheap  to 
travel  as  to  stay  at  home. 

An  old  principle  has  found  a  new  illustration  within  the 
week  at  New  York  in  the  acquittal  of  David  F.  Hannigan, 
charged  with  the  murder  of  Solomon  H.  Mann.  Mann  be- 
trayed Hannigan' s  sister  and  the  latter  deliberately  shot  and 
killed  him.  After  a  trial  in  which  the  facts  of  the  killing 
were  clearly  proved,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  not  guilty. 
There  is  at  least  one  clause  of  "  the  higher  law "  which 
American  juries  persist  in  regarding  as  above  any  legislative 
enactments. 

The  State  House  at  Sacramento  is  said  to  be  reeking  with 
miasma.  The  basement  is  unventilated  and  the  odors 
which  rise  from  it  permeate  the  whole  building-ospecially 
the  first  floor — and  render  it  really  unfit  for  habitation.  It  is 
now  declared  that  Gov.  Budd's  recent  illness  was  caused  by 
this  foul  condition  of  things.  There  is  no  appropriation  avail- 
able for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  building  in  sanitary  condi- 
tion; but  the  Board  of  Examiners  will  probably  create  a  defi- 
ciency for  that  purpose. 

Eugene  Dkhs,  president  of  the  American  Railway  Union, 
was  released  on  the  22d  from  the  Woodstock  jail  (Chicago) 
after  serving  a  six-months  imprisonuKnit  for  violation  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  law,  in  connection  with  the  strikes  of 
last  year.  He  was  greeted  with  a  great  demonstration  on  the 
part  of  the  Chicago  trade  unionists  on  the  following  night, 
when  he  addressed  an  audience  of  several  thousand  on  the 
subject  of  "Liberty."  Mr.  Debs  proposes  to  market  his  repu- 
tation on  the  lecture  platform. 

The  following  named  delegates  have  been  instructed  to  go 
East  in  the  effort  to  secure  the  liepublican  National  Convention 
for  San  Francisco:  George  A.  Knight,  General  R.  A.  Friedrich 
and  A.  G.  Booth,  of  San  Francisco;  General  Chipman,  of  Red 
Bluff;  H.  C.  Osborne,  of  Los  Angeles;  M.  H.  de  Young,  Na- 
tional Committeeman;  Mayor  Frank  Rader,  of  Los  Angeles ; 
O.  A.  Hale,  of  San  .lose;  Henry  Scott  and  Lippman  Sa(;hs,  of 
San  Francisco,  and  the  seven  Congressmen  and  two  United 
States  Senators  from  California. 

The  most  dreadful  cruelties  are  being  perpetrated  in  China 
in  connection  willi  the  Han<;how  rebellion.  A  correspondent 
of  the  7Vor(/i  (')iiiiit  (liizcllr  says:  "I  have  just  come  down 
from  Hsining,  tiirough  the  thick  of  the  trouble.  The  people 
had  all  fled  and  left  their  villages  and  crops  to  bo  destroyed 
by  the  Mohammedans.  On  the  six  days'  journey  at  only  one 
place  could  I  get  anything  to  eat.  All  the  villages  within  five 
li  from  Kumbum  are  burned  except  Lusor  and  Pansor,  nich 
are  close  by  Hsining.  Hsichuan  and  Pehchuan  are  entirely 
destroyed  up  to  ten  li  from  the  city.  Many  wounded  people 
are  in  the  city,  aTid  the  three  C.  I.  M.  workers  have  about  150 
to  attend  to.  Some  are  burned,  others  wounded,  some  with 
sword  and  spear  wounds— a  dreadful  sight.  Women  and  chil- 
dren were  cast  into  the  burning  houses,  but  some  escaped  and 


made  their  way  to  the  city,  presenting  a  pitiable  sight.  Their 
wounds  were  dressed  with  cotton  and  oil.  Many  were  shot 
through  the  arms  and  hands,  tlie  young  men  being  killed  out- 
right by  the  rebels.  Little  children  and  old  people  were 
brought  to  the  city  with  as  many  as  five  or  six  cuts  on  their 
bodies." 

It  is  understood  at  Washington  that  the  President's  forth- 
I'oming  message  will  I'econimend  the  formal  adoption  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  as  a  positive  rule  of  American  policy.  The 
general  impression  is  that  it  has  already  been  sternly  en- 
forced in  the  V'enezuelan  matter.  The  correspondence  be- 
tween our  Government  and  that  of  England  with  reference  to 
that  matter  has  been  secret;  but  it  is  noted  that  England  is 
doing  nothing  towards  enforcing  her  claims,  and  it  is  assumed 
tbat  the  cause  of  her  non-action  is  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States. 

The  European  powers,  which  ten  days  ago  were  threaten- 
ing the  life  of  the  Turkish  lOmpire,  have  agreed  to  give  the 
Porte  another  chance  upon  a  renewal  of  its  promise  to  reform 
the  government  of  its  Christian  provinces,  especially  of 
Armenia.  The  promise  has  been  given,  of  course,  but  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  how  it  is  to  be  carried  out.  Turkey  is  hope- 
lessly in  debt  and  the  government  is  so  weak  that  it  cannot 
maintain  order  even  in  the  capital  of  Constantinople.  To  ex- 
pect such  a  government  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  Armenia  in 
opposition  to  its  own  traditions  and  the  traditions  of  its 
Turkish  and  Kurdish  subjects,  is  absurd.  It  would  be  quite 
as  reasonable  to  expect  a  horde  of  wolves  to  allow  a  flock  of 
Iambs  to  roam  and  gambol  at  will  as  to  expect  these  beasts  of 
men  to  leave  the  Christian  peasants  of  Armenia  to  live  in 
peace. 

So  MANY  cranks  have  visited  the  White  House  of  late  that 
it  has  been  deemed  prudent  to  keep  it  closely  guarded.  In- 
deed, it  is  better  guarded  than  at  any  former  time,  except 
during  the  war,  and  no  precaution  has  been  neglected  to  in- 
sure the  security  of  the  President  and  his  family  from  moles- 
tation. The  system  is  so  thorough  that  it  wovdd  be  impos- 
.sible  for  any  visitor  not  fully  identified  to  get  nearer  the 
President  than  the  outer  portal  of  the  building.  It  is  unlikely 
that  there  will  ever  be  a  recurrence  of  the  experience  of  a  few 
years  ago,  when  a  man  delirious  with  drink  fon^ed  an  en- 
trance tiirough  the  back  door  into  the  blue  parlor  and  made  a 
desperate  effort  to  inflict  personal  violence  on  President  Har- 
rison. The  necessity  for  this  close  guardianship  does  some 
violence  to  one  of  our  democratic  illusions,  but  it  seems  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Gleanings. 


A  CAKLOAi)  of  grapes  shipped  from  Martinez  to  New  York 
last  week  sold  for  $1800  gross— one  of  the  best  sales  of  the 
season. 

The  Mercurii  reports  that  the  red  scale  has  made  its  appear- 
ance in  that  vicinity  and  calls  on  the  county  commissioners  to 
take  immediate  steps  to  destroy  it. 

The  Anti-Debris  As.sociation  declares  that  many  of  the  so- 
called  restraining  dams  do  not  restrain  and  give.s  a  list  of  a 
dozen  or  more  which  have  recently  washed  away  with  their 
contents. 

Riverside,  Nov.  24.— The  first  car  of  oranges  shipped  this 
season  from  this  section  was  sent  last  night  to  St.  Louis. 
They  were  navels  and  of  good  size  for  this  lime  of  the  season. 
Another  car  will  be  shipped  on  Tuesday. 

Mk.  Geokoe  H.  Staut  informs  the  Tree  and  Vine  that  on 
turning  a  band  of  hogs  into  his  orchard  last  fall  they  rooted 
around  each  tree  as  if  searching  for  food,  which  they  found, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  he  was  not  troubled  with  cankerworm 
in  the  least. 

Woodland  Drmncrat:  No  Yolo  county  farmers  seem  dis- 
posed to  belittle  the  sugar  beet  agitation,  and  some  of  the 
oldest  and  most  experienced  among  them  seem  anxious  to  try 
the  experiment.  This  is  a  gratifying  evidence  of  an  inclina- 
tion to  get  out  of  old  grooves  and  to  give  new  ideas  and  new 
methods  a  fair  trial. 

Pomona.  Nov.  24. — After  ten  days  of  excessively  warm,  dry 
weather  for  November,  Pomona  valley  was  visited  by  a  heavy 
frost  last  nigtit.  No  damage,  except  to  some  vegetables  and 
delicate  plants,  was  done.  There  will  be  another,  but  lighter, 
frost  to-night.  The  mountain  peaks  all  about  the  valley  are 
covered  with  snow. 

The  Board  of  Horticultural  Commissioners  of  Merced  county 
report  that  experiments  have  been  conducted  this  year  on  an 
extensive  scale  with  sugar  beets,  canaigre  and  Australian 
salt  busVi.  There  are  now  120  acres  planted  to  canaigre  on 
the  bottom  lands  of  the  Merced  river  and  about  200  acres  to 
salt  bush  on  the  alkali  plains  ten  miles  southeast  of  Merced. 

TuLAKE /fcyisfcr :  Fruit  canncrs  in  this  valley  are  getting 
to  use  honey  in  "putting  up"  fruit,  and  those  who  have  tried 
it  report  a  thorough  suc(;ess.  In  the  matter  of  perfect  pre- 
serving, keeping  qualities  and  flavor,  it  is  said  to  leave  noth- 
ing to  be  desired.  It  would  seem  that  if  honey  can  stand  the 
heat  necessary  it  would  make  an  ideal  sweet  to  put  into 
canned  fruit. 

Santa  Rosa,  Nov.  25.-  Spreckels  .fe  Follis'  chicken  ranch 
near  this  city  was  raided  Saturday  night  :uid  about  400  choice 
fowls  stolen.  There  were  about  .5000  birds  at  the  place, 
and  those  taken  were  in  coops  farthest  from  the  house  of  the 
superintendent.  It  is  suspec;ted  that  the  theft  was  committed 
by  the  same  gang  which  has  been  committing  numerous  rob- 
beries in  Sonoma  county  recently. 

San  .Jose  Tree  niiil  Vine:  The  peach  borer  is  the  worst  pest 
in  Santa  Clara  valley  to-day.  Not  a  tree  should  be  omitted 
from  examination.  Cut  the  borer  out.  The  use  of  a  wire  is 
not  advised.  Cover  any  very  large  wounds  with  wax.  Treat 
any  root  knot  down  to  healthy  wood  and  apply  a  saturated 
solution  of  bluestone.  Owing  to  stringent  (|uarantino  regula- 
tions last  spring  this  trouble  is  less  in  young  trees  than  usual. 

The  Cliino  beet  sugar  factory  completed  on  Saturday  of  last 
week  the  largest  season's  run  that  it  has  made  since  it  was 
started.  It  lias  handled  nearlv  '.10,000  tons  of  beets  and  manu- 
factured 20,000  tons  of  refined 'sugar.  Of  this,  25,000  tons  of 
beets  came  from  Anaheim  and  other  outside  pla(^!s,  and  the 
rest  were  grown  at  Chino.  Only  fourteen  acres  wore  left  un- 
harvested  because  unripe.  The  Chino  farmers  have  received 
in  casli  $2VA,7i',l.  The  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  beets  has 
been  remarkably  high  this  year,  averaging  for  the  entiie  crop 
I5.:i7'  per  cent. 

In  Colusa  county  orchards  are  assessed  at  $10  an  acre,  while 
across  the  line  in  (Jlenn  county  tliey  are  placed  at  $100  an 
acre.  In  San  1  )iego  they  are  figured  at  $100  an  acre,  but  in 
San  Bernardino  they  arc  taxed  at  $225  an  acre.  Sacramento 
says  $100,  Santa  Cruz  fixes  the  figures  at  $()0,  while  her 
neighbor,  Monterey,  .says  $15  an  acre.  San  .Joaquin  fixes  a 
valuation  of  $40  an  acre,  Santa  Clara  $50,  Rings  $20  and  Kern 
•$.50.  Sonoma  fixes  the  value  at  $75,  while  Lake  estimates  the 
value  at  only  $20.  Shasta  growers  pay  on  $15  on  acre  and  La.s- 
sen  on  $25,  while  in  Los  Angeles  the  value  is  fixed  at  $:i:50  an 
acre. 

Woodland  Moil:  Mr.  O.  W.  Hunt  proposes  that  a  number 
of  our  farmers  from  different  parts  of  the  county  get  together 
and  agree  to  set  aside  an  acre  or  so  of  their  land  for  t  he  culti- 
vation of  sugar  beets,  and  after  the  crop  is  harvested  that 
samples  be  sent  to  Spreckels  for  analysis  to  ascertain  t  he  sac- 
charine strength,  etc.  If  the  result  is  favorable  (which  it  no 
doubt  will  be)  then  propose  to  Mr.  Spreckels  that  if  he  will 
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put  up  a  refinery  contracts  will  be  made  by  the  farmers  to 
devote  so  many  acres  each  year  to  the  cultivation  of  beets. 
This  is  the  most  feasible  "plan  yet  suggested,  and  one  that 
should  be  carried  out. 

Coi.rsA  Sun  :  There  has  been  much  harm  done  in  this  State 
by  trying  to  put  colonies  on  poor  land;  and  if  the  railroad 
people  will  take  the  Glenn  ranch,  as  reported,  and  colonize  it, 
it  will  be  a  new  departure  worthy  of  note.  There  need  be  no 
fear  in  inviting  settlers  onto  the  land.  While  it  is  lirst-class 
alluvial  land,  it  can  be  made  absolutely  safe  from  any  over- 
flow, and  this  cannot  be  said  of  all  river  land.  Some  tracts 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river  that  have  been  mentioned  are 
partly  so  badly  overflowed  as  to  be  unsafe  for  colonization 
purposes — in  fact,  as  heretofore  said,  it  is  hard  to  find  a  large 
tract  exactly  suited  for  such  purposes. 

William  Bakkv  of  Xilos,  horticultural  commissioner  of  Ala- 
meda county,  in  his  annual  report  to  the  State  Board  of  Horti- 
culture, speaks  very  favorably  about  the  results  attending 
the  use  of  about  thirty  colonies  of  l{hizi)l>iu.'<  vnilnitix,  the 
black  ladybirds  used  for  the  extermination  of  scale.  E.  Ells- 
worth of  Niles  states  that  the  iwlonies  received  by  him  last 
May  have  increased  so  rapidly  that  there  is  no  trouble  in 
finding  them  in  the  orange  and  olive  trees  in  his  orchard.  Mr. 
Crowell  of  Irvington  reports  his  grove  of  orange  trees  free 
from  .smut  and  the  black  scale  nearly  all  gone,  the  result  of 
one  colony  of  the  ladybirds  placed  there  in  18!I4. 

Okovii.lh  Heuiytrr:  The  profits  realized  this  season  by  E 
K.  Brightman  from  eight  olive  trees  in  the  City  Gardens  are 
astounding  and  can  hardly  be  realized.  So  far  he  has  picked 
from  the  eight  trees,  which  are  now  over  twenty  years  old, 
1-105  pounds,  or  L'si  gallons,  five  pounds  of  green  berries  to  the 
gallon.  When  pickled  he  receives  for  them  75  cents  a  gallon. 
He  has  gone  over  the  trees  the  third  time  in  getting  the  ripe 
fruit,  and  he  thinks  there  are  more  on  the  trees  than  the 
quantity  he  has  picked.  His  estimate,  after  careful  calcula- 
tion, is  that  the  trees  vfill  yield  this  season  400  pounds  each. 
This  means  SO  gallons  of  pickled  fruit,  or  $iiO  per  tree. 

Reedley  K.nJ""c"':  A  wagon-load  of  Baldwin  apples  was 
on  our  streets  this  week,  selling  readily  at  two  cents  a  pound. 
These  apples  were  raised  in  the  mountains  near  Moore  & 
Smith's  mills.  Two  cents  a  pound  for  apples  is  at  least  a  dol- 
lar a  bushel.  Wheat  at  SO  cents  per  hundred  is  4s  cents  per 
bushel.  It  will  take  two  bushels  of  wheat  to  buy  one  bushel 
of  apples.  Forty  years  ago,  in  the  East,  when  wheat  was 
.selling  for  50  cents  per  bushel,  the  .same  as  now,  you  could 
buy  apples — and  the  very  best  of  apples — for  21)  cents  per 
bushel.  This  is  a  fruit  country.  It  is  also  a  queer  country. 
A  person  can  never  account  for  the  prices  sold  for  or  the  prices 
paid  for  anything. 

SANdEK  Herald:  During  our  stay  in  San  Francisco  last 
week,  the  publisher  of  this  paper  noticed  some  Navel  oranges 
on  sale  at  the  fruit  stands,  retailing  at  50  cents  per  dozen. 
The  oranges  vpere  large  and  fine  looking,  but  were  not  ripe  by 
any  means.  The  first  fruit  in  the  market  always  commands  a 
big  price,  and  many  growers  are  tempted  to  ship  unripe  fruit, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  top  price  offered  at  the  opening  of  the 
season.  It  acts  as  a  boomerang  upon  the  locality  from  whence 
it  came,  and  injures  the  sale  of  the  good  fruit  which  will  be 
placed  upon  the  market  later  in  the  season.  There  is  no  way 
to  correct  this  evil,  unless  fruit  exchanges  are  organized  to 
control  the  entire  crop  of  a  locality  and  prevent  the  market- 
ing of  the  unripe  product. 

Bv  special  stipulation  between  counsel,  the  hearing  of  the 
motion  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  for  a  temporary  in- 
junction pending  the  trial  and  decision  in  the  suit  for  a  per- 
manent injunction  restraining  the  Railroad  Commission  from 
enforcing  reduced  rates  .scheduled  on  the  lines  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Company  has  been  again  postponed,  this  time  from 
November  25  to  Uiecembcr  The  proceedings  will  consist 
merely  of  arguments  on  the  aftidavits  already  filed  breach 
side,  no  testimony  being  taken.  The  answer  of  the  Railroad 
Commission  to  the  complaint  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company 
must  be  filed  b.y  December  2.  As  the  matter  now  stands, 
there  is  no  prospect  of  the  grain  shippers  benefiting  to  any 
extent  this  season  from  the  Railroad  Commission's  reduction 
of  8  per  cent  on  grain  rates. 

The  Oakland  Wii'/iu're;- thus  tells  the  story  of  one  producer 
who  has  .solved  the  marketing  problem :  "  .John  Hay  is  a  So- 
lano county  rancher.  He  lives  near  the  little  town  of  Elmira 
and  makes  a  business  of  raising  hogs.  There  used  to  be  money 
in  that  business  when  the  hogs  were  sold  through  the  regular 
channels  of  trade;  but  there  has  been  none  recently,  and  this 
year  in  particular,  John  Hay,  after  figuring  on  the  prices  the 
butchers  would  pay  him,  could  not  see  how  he  was  going  to  be 
able  to  pay  his  debts  and  come  out  even.  So  he  resolved  to 
be  his  own  butcher.  He  came  down  to  Alameda,  rented  a 
shop  and  started  in  to  compete  for  the  trade.  Every  day  he 
has  a  supply  of  slaughtered  hog  sent  down  from  the  ranch, 
and  he  finds  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  it.  He  is  getting  a 
fine  price  for  his  hogs  and  thinks  he  has  solved  the  hard-times 
problem." 

The  following  prune  information  is  worth  pasting  in  your 
hat :  The  grade  known  as  !)0  to  100  includes  all  those  prunes 
that  require  between  00  and  100  to  weigh  one  pound.  The 
next  best  grade,  namely,  >S0  to  OO's,  includes  those  that  re- 
quire between  so  and  1)0  to  weigh  one  t>oUMd  ;  thus  each  con- 
secutive grade  differs  not  more  than  ten  prunes.  These 
grades  are  usually  called  sizes.  The  sizes  up  to  100  are  as  fol- 
lows, namely,  ""sizes"  include  "30  to  40' s  "  and  all  of  the 
intervening  sizes  up  to  and  including  the  "90  to  100."  The 
"ti  sizes "  include  all  of  the  "7  sizes  "except  the  "MO  to 
4(rs."  The  "5  sizes  "  include  all  of  the  "  (1  sizes  "  except  the 
40  to50's.  The  "4  sizes"  include  all  of  the  "5  sizes"  except 
50  to  60' s.  The  ";i  sizes"  include  40  to  50'.s,  50  to  CO's  and  liO 
to  70's.  The  "2  sizes  "  include  40  to  50's  and  50  to  tiO's.  The 
sizes  above  100  are  100  to  1 10,  1 10  to  120,  and  so  on. 

The  Vacaville /f'  |)(>r(<  r  thus  records  its  views  concerning 
the  question  of  leasing  orchards  to  Chinese :  "  That  the  Mon- 
gol will  outbid  a  white  man  there  is  no  question.  It  is  proba- 
ble, therefore,  that  each  orchardist  will  have  to  determine 
upon  what  is  for  his  best  interest  by  his  own  experience.  If 
he  finds  that  the  additional  rent  is  "offset  by  the  injury  done 
to  his  orchard  by  Chinese  renters,  he  will  "not  rent  to  them 
after  an  experience  of  a  year  or  so  with  them.  So  far  as  this 
community  is  concerned,  we  think  that  it  may  be  summed  up 
about  as  follows;  Chinese  pay  larger  rents;  they  do  not  take 
as  good  care  of  the  orchards  as  white  renters;  green  fruit 
packed  by  Chinese  has  generally  been  an  inferior  article  to 
that  packed  by  whites;  Chinese  packed  dried  fruit  is  gener- 
ally an  inferior  article,  and  has  the  effect  of  appreciably 
lowering  the  price  of  dried  fruit  in  Eastern  markets.  Our 
conclusions  on  the  subject  are,  that  to  rent  to  Chinese  may 
seem  profitable,  but  that,  like  the  question  of  employing  Chi- 
nese labor  generally,  in  the  long  run  it  does  not  pay." 

The  Use  of  Gypsum. 

To  the  Ei>itok: — Many  of  our  orchardists  are  using  gypsum. 
Leaving  out  of  account  its  chemical  properties,  we  would  like 
to  learn  the  experiences  of  different  ones  who  have  used  it. 

G.  W.  W. 

A  relation  of  experience  in  this  line  would  be  in- 
teresting. What  benefits  have  followed  the  use  of 
plaster  in  orchards,  and  on  what  kind  of  soil  and  for 
what  kind  of  fruit  has  the  experiment  been  made  ? 
We  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  many. 


Dr. 


Harkness  on  the  Elk  Qrove  Cattle 
Trouble. 


Dr.  H.  W.  Harkness,  President  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  San  Francisco,  who  recently  investi- 
f^ated  the  cause  of  some  fifty  head  of  cattle  dying 
near  Elk  Grove,  as  noted  in  the  Rural,  sends  to  the 
/i'r<nir/-(/iii'iii  his  views  at  length  on  the  subject.  He 
says: 

In  a  late  number  of  your  paper  1  noticed  that  Dr. 
McCollum  attributes  the  death  of  the  cattle  on  the 
Erhardt  ranch  to  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of 
sand  and  gravel  in  the  stomachs  of  said  animals. 

With  all  due  deference  to  the  doctor,  as  a  veterin- 
ary student,  I  bog  leave  to  enter  a  decided  protest 
against  the  acceptance  of  his  diagnosis. 

The  writer  was  present  in  the  room  of  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  when  the  doctor  made  his  verbal  re- 
port to  that  body.  He  then  stated,  if  my  memory 
serves  me,  that  he  had  discovered  in  each  of  the 
stomachs  of  two  animals  which  had  been  slaughtered 
an  immense  ball  of  sand  or  gravel  weighing  thirty  to 
forty  pounds. 

The  doctor  exhibited  a  sample  of  the  material, 
which  I  should  say  would  weigh  about  one  pound, 
said  sample  being  a  part  of  one  of  the  large  masses 
of  sand  and  gravel  he  had  described.  With  a  desire 
to  investigate  a  case  which  presented  such  novel 
features,  I  immediately  determined  to  visit  the  spot, 
Supervisor  Jenkins  kindly  volunteering  to  bear  me 
company.  On  arriving  at  the  farm  we  were  met  by 
the  owner  of  the  cattle  and  with  him  examined  the 
digestive  organs  of  two  of  the  animals  which  had 
but  recently  been  slaughtered.  In  each  case  the 
contents  of  the  paunch  (rumen)  appeared  to  be  nor- 
mal. The  reticulum  was  filled  with  liquid,  but  con- 
tained no  solid  matter. 

In  the  manyplies  (practically  the  third  stomach)  I 
discovered  a  condition  both  novel  and  interesting. 
In  both  instances  this  organ  was  found  to  be 
crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity  with  food  which  had 
been  subjected  to  the  second  process  of  mastication. 
At  this  point  the  process  of  digestion  had  evidently 
been  arrested,  this  accumulation  of  food  had  dis- 
tended the  organ  to  its  utmost  limit,  and  by  its 
presence  had  excited  a  violent  inflammation.  To 
such  a  degree  had  this  progressed  that  the  mucous 
membrane  lining  the  stomach  could  be  detached 
without  effort. 

No  traces  of  sand  or  gravel  could  be  found  in  this 
organ,  but  Mr.  Erhardt  informed  us  that  a  small 
amount  of  sand  and  gravel  was  found  in  one  in- 
stance, in  the  next  or  true  digestive  stomach.  Mr. 
Erhardt  informed  us  that  he  himself  removed  all  of 
this  material  and  presented  it  to  the  doctor,  further 
stating  that  the  whole  amount  thus  obtained  would 
not  exceed  one  and  a  quarter  pounds  by  weight. 

After  careful  search  I  was  unable  to  find  any  more 
of  this  foreign  material.  The  important  question 
which  now  presented  itself  to  me  was  this:  To  what 
malefic  influence  must  we  attribute  this  abnormal 
accumulation  of  food  in  the  folds  of  the  manyplies 
which  was  followed  by  the  arrest  of  the  digestive 
function,  which  in  turn  have  led  to  the  destruction 
of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  organ?  Upon  inquiry,  Mr. 
E.  informed  me  that  the  stricken  herd  were  a  por- 
tion of  a  band  of  nearly  two  hundred  which  were 
driven  from  one  of  the  northern  counties  of  the  State. 

A  portion  of  these  were  sent  to  a  dry  pasture  near 
the  southern  limits  of  the  county;  others  to  a  dry 
pasture  near  Elk  Grove,  while  over  one  hundred 
were  sent  to  a  field  bordering  upon  a  slough  near  the 
Sacramento  river.  Of  those  pastured  upon  the 
borders  of  the  slough  fifty  have  died,  while  none  of 
those  fed  upon  the  uplands  have  suffered. 

With  these  facts  before  me,  it  was  apparent  that 
if  one  would  learn  the  true  source  of  the  disease  he 
must  seek  for  it  in  the  pasture  where  the  animals 
had  been  feeding  previous  to  their  attack.  By  far 
the  largest  area  of  this  field  is  a  dry  plain,  produc- 
ing the  ordinary  grass  to  be  found  in  such  localities 
during  the  autumn  months.  The  smaller  portion  of 
the  field  consisted  of  land  which  is  subject  to  overflow 
in  the  winter,  embracing  the  territory  between  the 
plain  and  the  water  line  of  the  slough. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  damp  soil  of  the  local- 
ity produces  an  entirely  different  species  of  plants 
from  that  of  the  upland,  the  most  of  which  was  still 
fresh  and  green. 

As  the  herbage  upon  the  u|)land  did  not  differ  from 
that  upon  which  the  other  portion  of  the  herd  had 
been  feeding,  my  time  was  chiefly  occupied  in  the  in- 
spection of  the  plants  to  be  f  ound  upon  the  low 
ground  bordering  upon  the  slough.  I  had  visited  the 
spot  with  the  expectation  of  finding  in  the  grass 
some  fungus  to  the  presence  of  which  the  mortality 
could  be  attributed. 

After  a  careful  inspection  of  the  forage  plants  of 
the  locality,  I  am,  however,  compelled  to  admit  that 
there  was  not,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  sustain  the  theory.  Still,  although  such 
evidence  is  wanting,  I  entertain  the  belief  that  the 
disease  is  of  fungoid  origin.  Several  species  of  fungi 
were  found,  but  none  of  them  in  such  abundance  as 
to  warrant  the  assertion  that  they  are  alone  at  fault. 

It  would  seem  to  be  apparent  that  it  is  a  danger- 
ous experiment  for  the  herdsmen  to  bring  cattle 


from  a  distance  in  autumn  to  and  pasture  them  upon 
ground  which  has  been  irrigated  during  the  latesum- 
rner  months,  as  at  that  period  forage  plants  are 
likely  to  be  infested  by  fungi  which  may  prove  fatal 
to  cattle  not  habituated  to  such  food. 

That  such  pernicious  fungi  does  exist  (under  fav- 
orable circumstances)  we  have  the  most  conclusive 
evidence,  and  in  no  less  than  three  instances  the 
writer  has  been  able  to  trace  fatal  results  to  cattle 
following  the  use  of  such  food. 

H.  W.  Harkness. 

San  Franci-sco,  Nov.  19,  189.5. 


Secretary  Morton's  Report. 


The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (of 
which  an  outline  is  telegraphed  from  Washington) 
begins  with  the  report  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry.  The  total  number  of  animals  in- 
spected at  the  slaughter-houses  was  considerably 
over  18,000,000,  an  increase  of  more  than  .5,000,000 
over  the  previous  year.  During  the  year  ante-mor- 
tem inspection  was  also  made  of  .5,000,000  animals. 
The  cost  of  inspection  was  reduced  to  1.1  cents  per 
animal.  In  189H  inspection  cost  i"i  cents  per  animal, 
and  in  1894  it  cost  1|  cents.  Over  1,300,000  animals, 
cattle  and  sheep,  were  inspected  for  foreign  mar- 
kets, of  which  ()75,000  were  shipped  abroad.  Over 
45,000,000  pounds  of  pork  were  inspected  micro- 
scopically and  exported,  as  against  35,000,000  pounds 
in  1894  and  23,000,000  pounds  in  1893.  Of  the 
amount  exported  last  year  nearly  23,(»00,000  pounds 
went  to  Germany  and  over  9,000,000  pounds  went 
to  France. 

Much  space  is  devoted  to  discussing  the  opportu- 
nities for  American  meat  products  in  foreign  mar- 
kets. Of  341,000  tons  of  meat  received  at  the  Lon- 
don central  market  in  1894,  71,000  tons  were  Ameri- 
can, while  nearly  .50,000  tons  came  from  Australia. 
The  American  proportion  has  not  been  maintained 
during  1895. 

In  the  exports  of  live  cattle  to  Great  Britain  the 
United  States  and  Canada  had  a  practical  monopoly 
until  the  last  two  years.  Since  1893  Argentine  ship- 
ments have  greatly  increased. 

The  exports  of  American  horses  to  Great  Britain 
have  increased  steadily,  and  have  more  than  doubled 
since  1893,  amounting  in  the  first  eight  months  of 
1895  to  22,775  head,  valued  at  nearly  $3,000,000, 
American  areldings  averaged  this  year  in  the  English 
market  $155. 

The  foreign  trade  in  dairy  products  is  carefully  re- 
viewed. In  cheese  the  United  States,  while  a  large 
shipper  to  British  markets,  holds  a  conspicuously  un- 
flattering place  in  the  extreme  rear  as  to  quality 
and  price,  and  as  the  only  one  of  the  competitors  for 
this  trade  whose  business  shows  a  serious  falling  off. 

In  butter  the  United  States  is  out  of  the  race, 
supplying  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  British  de- 
mand for  foreign  butters,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  (ireat  Britain  imported  in  eight  months  $6,- 
000,000  worth  of  butter. 

Referring  to  our  standing  in  the  foreign  market 
the  Secretary  warns  shippers  of  the  consequences  of 
their  methods,  adding:  "We  have  here  a  graphic 
illustration  of  the  disastrous  effects  in  all  trade  of 
disregarding  the  tastes  of  consumers  and  of  acquir- 
ing a  bad  reputation." 

The  report  closes  with  a  discussion  of  the  question 
of  the  future  of  farms  and  farming  in  the  United 
States.  The  average  value  of  farms  by  the  census 
of  1890  was  $2900.  The  value  of  implements,  domes- 
tic animals  and  sundries  will  make  a  total  farm  plant 
of  $4000  for  a  family  averaging  six  persons. 

Those  farms  have  fed  the  farmers  and  their  fami- 
lies and  40,000,000  urban  residents,  besides  supply- 
ing $500,000,000  worth  of  products  to  foreign  con- 
sumers. In  the  presence  of  these  facts  the  Secre- 
tary asks:  "  How  can  any  one  dare  to  assert  that 
farming  is  generally  unremunerative  and  unsatis- 
factory to  those  who  intelligently  follow  it  ?  " 

The  mortgage  on  farm  values  does  not  exceed  six- 
teen per  cent,  a  less  incumbrance  on  the  capital  in- 
vessed  than  in  any  other  line  of  industry. 

He  foretells  confidently  a  steady  increase  in  the 
value  of  farm  lands  as  the  population  of  the  country 
increases.   

Rooting  Dewberry  Tips. 


To  TiiK  EniTou: — In  reply  to  your  question  of  some 
time  ago,  as  to  when  to  cover  the  tips  of  dewberries 
in  order  to  have  them  take  root,  my  exi)erience  is 
that  they  do  not  need  any  covering,  as  they  take 
root  by  the  thousand  every  season  in  my  fields.  If, 
however,  you  are  anxious  to  have  every  tip  grow, 
you  can  cover  them  any  time  in  the  fall,  and  they  will 
take  root  soon  after  the  rains  commence. 

I  am  glad  people  are  taking  hold  of  the  dewberry, 
as  it  is  superior  to  the  blackberry  in  every  respect, 
and  brings  a  bettor  price  in  the  market  of  Fresno. 

Fresno,  Nov.  21.  O.  L.  Markley. 
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Raspberry  Growing  in  the  Sierra  Foothills. 

S.  L.  Watkins  of  El  Dorado  county  describes  in  the 
Rural  Californian  bis  method  of  handling  raspberries 
and  his  practice  may  be  widely  suggestive.  In  rais- 
ing choice  raspberries  it  is  quite  essential  that  the 
soil  should  be  fairly  good,  and  made  still  better  by 
the  application  of  well-rotted  barnyard  manure. 
After  the  ground  is  well  manured,  plow  under,  and 
afterwards  pulverize  the  soil  until  it  is  quite  fine. 
The  rows  can  be  made  any  desired  width  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  the  planter,  and  the  plants  can  be 
set  in  the  rows  about  four  feet  apart.  Three  good 
canes  are  an  abundance  in  each  hill;  all  others  should 
be  grubbed  out,  including  the  many  suckers — these 
latter  will  have  to  be  cut  or  dug  out  at  least  three 
times  during  the  course  of  the  season.  Care  must 
be  exercised,  however,  to  leave  three  strong,  thrifty 
young  canes  to  each  hill  at  the  time  of  grubbing  out, 
as  the  three  old  canes  in  bearing  will  die  down  the 
coming  winter.  These  three  old  canes,  however, 
should  be  cut  out  and  burned  as  soon  as  they  are 

done  fruiting. 

If  you  want  to  get  a  start  of  young  plants,  allow 
the  best  and  most  thrifty  young  suckers  to  remain, 
but  to  have  fine,  large  berries  and  lots  of  them,  the 
suckers  should  be  kept  down,  because  the  energy 
and  vitality  that  they  take  from  the  parent  plant 
are  thrown  into  the  first  crop  and  the  remaining 
canes. 

Raspberries  can  be  trained  on  a  trellis,  or  staked. 
I  much  prefer  the  trellis  system.  I  allow  the  young 
canes  to  grow  as  large  as  possible;  in  the  fall  of  the 
year  I  cut  out  all  the  old  wood,  and  then  twine  the 
new  canes  around  the  wires  of  the  trellis.  A  trellis 
can  be  made  as  follows:  If  you  use  wire,  drive  heavy 
posts  every  forty  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  Staple 
three  rows  of  wires  to  these  posts,  and  have  the 
wires  about  a  foot  apart;  if  you  use  three  pieces  of 
scantling,  you  must  have  your  posts  much  closer  to- 
gether, say  about  eight  or  ten  feet.  By  bending  the 
canes  down  and  twining  about  the  wires  or  scant- 
ling, they  throw  out  more  fruit  buds  than  if  they  had 
been  cut  back  and  staked. 

So  far  my  experience  in  raspberry  culture  would 
lead  me  to  select  the  following  varieties:  First  and 
best  is  a  new  red  raspberry,  but  quite  distinct  from 
all  other  varieties,  as  it  gets  ready  to  bloom  in  the 
winter  and  early  spring  in  California,  when,  if  dam- 
aged by  frosts,  it  will  immediately  throw  out  a  new 
crop  of  bloom,  thus  insuring  a  crop.  Its  earliness, 
however,  is  its  greatest  feature;  we  believe  in  many 
sections  it  will  ripen  as  early  as  the  earliest  straw- 
berries and  it  may  bear  before  the  strawberry  crop 
is  commenced.  It  yields  heavy  crops  of  fruit,  the 
berries  are  brilliant  red,  of  good  size,  and  possess  a 
rich,  sweet  and  delicious  flavor;  they  pick  easy  and 
are  firm  and  splendid  shippers.  The  canes  Sre  rank 
and  vigorous  growers,  with  fine  bright  foliage.  The 
blossoms  appear  from  all  over  the  tips  of  the  old 
wood,  instead  of  from  a  new  growth  like  other  red 
raspberries. 

The  Turner  raspberry  gives  good  results.  It  is 
faultless  in  plant  growth  and  produces  heavy  canes. 
The  berries  of  this  sort  are  of  honeyed  sweetness,  of 
large  size,  a  glistening,  bright  red  color,  and  quite 
firm.  The  crop  of  berries  they  yield  is  simply  im- 
mense, ripening  at  mid-season,  and  continuing  until 
quite  late.  They  are  far  ahead  of  the  Cuthbert  with 
me. 

The  French  Everlasting  raspberry  is  a  most  won- 
derful sort;  the  canes  and  leaves  are  larger  than 
those  of  most  varieties,  while  the  fi'uit  is  extra  large, 
highly  colored,  and  most  deliciously  flavored;  they 
are  enormous  fruiters,  and  the  young  canes,  which 
came  up,  all  loaded  with  a  heavy  crop  in  the  fall. 
These  berries  are  most  wonderful  shippers;  their  ex- 
treme large  size  will  always  create  a  market  for 
them.  They  ripen  fairly  early,  and  continue  until 
late. 

The  Golden  Queen  is  a  silvery  yellow  berry,  of  the 
greatest  beauty,  of  great  firmness,  and  hence  a 
superior  shipping  berry.  The  flavor  is  rich,  aro- 
matic, and  delightful,  out-rivaling  in  flavor  that  of 
any  other  sort,  and  in  yield  of  fruit  there  are  few  to 
excel  it.  They  are  rampant,  vigorous  growers,  the 
canes  attaining  a  height  of  ten  feet.  They  ripen  late 
after  the  main  crop  of  all  other  berries  is  gone. 
Their  extreme  beauty,  and  delightful,  spicy  flavor 
will  sell  them  in  any  market. 

Schaeffer's  Colossal  is  a  large  purple  berry  of  a 
delicious,  sub-acid  flavor.  It  is  the  best  coming  berry 
known,  and  it  is  grown  extensively  for  that  purpose. 
In  yield,  it  can  hardly  be  surpassed' by  anything.  I 
believe  this  berry  will  succeed  everywhere.  I  have 
never  yet  heard  "of  it  failing  anywhere.  It  is  a  cross 
between  the  black  cap  raspberry  and  the  red  ones. 

The  Ohio  is  a  fine  black  cap  raspberry  of  great 
productiveness,  berries  good  size,  jet  black  color, 
covered  with  a  whitish  bloom.  It  has  a  spicy  and 
rich  flavor.  S.  L.  Watkins. 

Grizzly  Flats,  Cal. 


California  Lemons  at  the  East. 

M.  E.  Phinney  of  San  Diego,  has  just  returned 
from  the  East,  and  the  Lhtion  reports  him  as  follows  : 

"  Some  markets  I  found  favorably  impressed  with 
California  lemons,"  says  Mr.  Phinney,  "  while  others 
would  not  take  any.  Still,  the  opinion  among  dealers 
is  becoming  universal  that  the  California  product  is 
first-class,  and  it  is  satisfying  to  know  that  they  are 
bringing  prices  equally  as  good  as  the  foreign  fruit 
right  through.  In  Kansas  City  the  foreign  lemon 
has  the  advantage  of  a  freight' rate  of  fifteen  cents 
a  box  less  than  the  California  lemon  can  be  landed 
there  for,  but  time  may  change  this.  Then  there  is 
some  disadvantage  experienced  because  individual 
shippers  in  California  pay  no  attention  to  the  size  of 
the  box.  There  must  be  uniformity  in  this,  and  the 
packing  houses  recognize  the  fact.  From  300  to  360 
lemons  in  a  box  renders  the  stock  standard  and  mer- 
chantable so  far  as  bulk  is  concerned,  while  different 
sized  boxes  are  apt  to  bring  only  off  prices.  Dealers 
in  the  East  are  wary  of  lemons  which  come  in  boxes 
not  recognized  as  standard  in  size. 

"Some  Eastern  dealers  who  were  prejudiced 
against  California  lemons,  and  rather  favored  the 
Messina  product,  have  been  getting  California  lem- 
ons in  Messina  boxes,  and  they  never  knew  the  dif- 
ference. Malaga  lemons,  being  inferior  to  California 
lemons,  have  also  been  packed  in  California  boxes, 
and  have  brought  $1.75  per  box  more  than  Malagas 
sailing  under  their  true  colors.  Only  California 
lemons  have  been  appreciated  this  season,  and  this 
fact  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  four  firms  in  southern 
California  which  had  personal  representatives  in  the 
East.  There  were  lots  of  places  where  California 
lemons  sold  for  ten  cents  a  dozen  more  than  Messinas. 
But  California  must  be  satisfied  with  small  prices 
through  the  winter  season,  because  the  foreign 
lemons  come  into  the  market  from  October  until 
March.  We  have  the  advantage  during  the  summer 
months,  however,  and  that  is  the  best  time  of  the 
year. 

"There  is  bound  to  be  a  brilliant  future  for  the 
California  lemon,  but  radical  changes  must  be  made 
in  some  respects.  For  instance,  the  curing  process 
must  not  be  in  the  hands  of  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry, 
or  there  will  be  too  much  of  a  mixture.  Growers 
who  ship  on  their  own  account  only  bull  the  market, 
to  their  own  detriment.  The  pressing  of  lemons 
down  into  a  box  should  not  be  done,  as  it  has  a  ten- 
dency to  heat  the  fruit." 


ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


Reasons  for  Occasional  Failure  With  Paris 
Qreen  as  an  Insecticide. 

By  Alexander  Craw,  Quarantine  Officer  at  the  Recent  Sacra- 
mento Convention  of  Fruit  Growers. 

The  use  of  Paris  green  for  the  destruction  of  the 
larvi«  of  the  codlin  moth  and  all  masticating  insects 
that  prey  upon  foliage  or  fruit  is  practically  beyond 
the  experimental  stage;  but  tlie  occasional  failure  of 
it,  even  in  the  hands  of  careful  and  experienced 
orchardists,  would  indicate  that  there  is  still  need  of 
study  and  investigation.  The  general  supposition 
reached,  in  cases  where  spraying  has  not  been  effect- 
ive, is  that  the  Paris  green  has  been  adulterated. 
This  is  true  in  too  many  instances,  but  the  orchard- 
ist  or  sprayer  is  sometimes  to  blame,  and  I  will 
point  out  some  of  their  shortcomings.  To  guard 
against  fraud  in  the  purchase  of  Paris  green  it  is 
advisable  for  orchardists  to  send  to  a  reliable  house, 
even  though  small  amounts  only  are  required,  or  it 
could  be  obtained  from  the  manufacturers  in  large 
quantities  through  the  fruit  exchanges  for  the  benefit 
of  orchardists.  In  this  way  a  guarantee  could  be 
secured  as  to  its  purity.  As  a  business  proposition, 
the  manufacturer  will  see  that  it  is  to  his  interests 
to  furnish  it  just  as  produced  by  chemical  action  in 
the  tanks,  and  not  afterward  adulterated  with 
arsenic  to  bring  it  up  to  the  necessary  percentage 
and  add  weight. 

Good  and  Bad  Part's  Green. — In  its  pure  state  it  is 
insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  when  used  in  the  proper 
proportions  for  certain  plants  or  trees  will  not  in- 
jure the  foliage;  whereas,  if  arsenic  has  been  added 
it  is  soluble  and  burns  the  leaves.  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  Paris  green  the  precipitate  in  the  tanks  is 
placed  on  filters  and  cleansed  by  washing  away  all 
particles  soluble  in  water.  It  is  then  dried  and  pul- 
verized and  is  ready  for  use.  The  finer  it  has  been 
ground  the  more  satisfactory  it  will  be  as  an  insecti- 
cide, the  more  readily  will  it  be  kept  in  suspension 
in  water  and  be  more  thoroughly  diffused  over  the 
surface  of  the  fruit  or  leaves  in  spraying.  This  fine- 
ness is  a  very  important  point,  as  it  is  more  readily 
taken  up  by  the  very  minute  worm  as  soon  as  it 
hatches  from  the  egg.  An  insect  that  is  nearly 
microscopic  in  size  will  not  pick  up  any  gritty  sub- 
stance in  preference  to  the  delicate  fruit  upon  which 
the  female  moth  has  by  instinct  placed  the  egg. 

Unscrupulous  dealers  sometimes  adulterate  Paris 


green  with  chrome  green,  which  is  nearly  the  same 
color,  but  costs  two-thirds  less  and  is  useless  as  an 
inseclicide.  It  has  been  suggested  that  manufac- 
turers should  put  up  their  Paris  green  in  sealed 
packages,  with  their  name  and  a  guarantee  as  to 
purity.  In  this  way  the  orchardist  would  not  be  at 
the  mercy  of  an  avaricious  jobber  or  retailer.  In 
purcha.sing  Paris  green  in  '  bulk  the  orchardist  is 
conripelled  to  take  the  word  of  the  seller  for  an 
article  that  has  passed  through  other  hands,  or  go 
to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  having  an  analysis 
made,  and  thus  it  would  probably  be  impossible  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  arsenic  was  present  at 
the  time  it  was  manufactured  or  added  afterwards. 
It  is  not  only  time  and  money  thrown  away  to  be 
swindled  in  this  manner,  but  it  also  means  the 
almost  entire  loss  of  the  crop.  This  is  a  very  serious 
matter  and  should  be  regulated  by  the  enactment  of 
a  law  making  it  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment 
to  sell  adulterated  Paris  green  for  use  as  an  in- 
secticide. 

I  have  been  informed  by  an  orchardist,  who  here- 
tofore has  been  very  successful  in  fighting  codlin 
moth,  that  he  lost  .30  per  cent  of  his  crop  this  sea- 
son after  having  sprayed  five  times.  Formerly  he 
sprayed  but  three  times  each  season,  and  not  more 
than  1  per  cent  of  his  fruit  would  be  wormy,  even 
when  adjoining  orchards  were  infested.  One  of  his 
neighbors  sprayed  three  times  this  past  season  and 
nearly  three- fourths  of  his  fruit  was  infested  and 
could  not  be  shipped.  The  former  purchased  his 
Paris  green  from  the  same  house  that  he  had  in  pre- 
vious years,  but  after  spraying  the  third  time  he 
still  found  the  worms  attacking  his  fruit,  so  gave 
the  orchard  two  extra  sprayings.  He  purchased 
and  paid  more  than  formerly  for  what  he  considered 
the  best  Paris  green  on  the  market.  Still  he  was 
swindled.  I  desire  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
price  of  Paris  green.  It  is  principally  manufactured 
in  New  York  State,  and  in  its  pure  condition  is  sold 
there  at  from  20  to  22i  cents  per  pound  wholesale. 
With  freight  and  commissions  added,  it  is  very  evi- 
dent that  Paris  green  (?)  at  15  and  17  cents  per 
pound  will  be  a  disappoinment  as  an  insecticide. 

Tliorougli  Use  i,f  the  Poison. — Next  to  purity  is 
thoroughness  of  application.  Some  orchardists  con- 
tend that  it  is  better  to  go  over  the  trees  quickly 
with  the  spray,  but  this  is  wrong.  If  it  is  necessary 
to  spray,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  moisten  all  the 
fruit,  for  if  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  it  the  small 
worm  will  enter  the  pear  or  apple  and  no  subsequent 
sprayings  will  reach  them  or  be  effective,  unless  for 
succeeding  broods.  Thoroughness  of  application 
does  not  necessarily  imply  drenching.  Use  a  spray 
nozzle  that  will  be  expeditious,  yet  not  coarse 
enough  to  be  wasteful.  When  the  leaves  and  fruit 
are  moistened  any  excess  is  solution  thrown  away. 
In  a  recent  conversation  with  a  grower  he  informed 
me  that  his  man  had  sprayed  thirty  acres  of  large 
bearing  apple  trees  in  one  day,  and  sprayed  three 
times,  but  when  the  crop  was  picked  this  fall  he 
found  his  apples  badly  infested  with  worms.  On  his 
brother's  place,  adjoining,  where  the  sprayers  were 
not  making  an  effort  to  break  the  record  as  to  the 
acreage  sprayed,  they  had  a  good  crop  of  sound 
apples  with  three  sprayings. 

Stren{/fh  to  Use. — The  most  satisfactory  amount  of 
the  poison  for  California  orchards  is  one  pound  to 
two  hundred  gallons  of  cold  water.  In  preparing 
the  Paris  green  take  the  necessary  amount  for  the 
tank  used  and  mix  as  a  paste  in  a  little  water.  To 
make  it  more  insoluble  and  thus  prevent  scorching 
of  the  leaves,  for  200  gallons  slack  five  or  six  pounds 
of  fresh  lime  in  ten  or  twelve  gallons  of  water,  and 
when  it  has  settled  somewhat  draw  off'  the  water  and 
pour  into  the  spray  tank;  then  fill  the  tank  and  add 
the  poison.  After  thoroughly  mixing  it  is  ready  for 
use.  See  that  the  solution  is  frequently  stirred,  as 
its  weight  even  in  a  pulverized  condition  causes  it  to 
quickly  settle  to  the  bottom.  An  agitator  attached 
to  the  pump  handle  is  not  sufficient.  A  long  dasher 
or  paddle  to  reach  the  bottom  and  end  of  the  tank 
is  what  is  wanted.  If  this  work  has  been  properly 
attended  to  there  should  be  no  deposit  left  when  the 
solution  has  all  been  sprayed.  Only  prepare  suffi- 
cient for  the  day's  work,  that  is,  do  not  leave  it 
standing  over  night. 

Ilahits  of  the  Insect.— The  codlin  moth  most  fre- 
quently selects  the  calyx  or  blossom  end  of  the  fruit 
whereon  to  deposit  an  egg,  and  it  is  rarely  that 
more  than  one  worm  is  found  in  a  single  apple  or 
pear.  This  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  the  moth 
makes  a  careful  examination  of  the  fruit  before  ovi- 
positing, in  order  that  her  progeny  may  have  the 
necessary  food  for  their  development.  This  appears 
to  be  the  seeds  and  core.  The  selection  of  the  calyx 
also  shows  instinct,  as  there  it  is  more  protected  and 
the  small  larvae;  are  nearest  the  desirable  part  of  the 
fruit.  This  preference  naturally  suggests  that  the 
proper  time  to  apply  Paris  green  is  soon  after  the 
petals  drop  and  before  the  young  fruit  turns  down. 
Four  to  six  days  after  the  egg  is  laid  the  young 
worm  hatches  and  eats  a  small  patch  of  the  skin  be- 
fore burrowing  into  the  fruit.  In  doing  this,  if  it 
picks  up  the  most  infinitesimal  portion  of  the  poison 
its  career  will  be  cut  short  and  the  fruit  saved.  As 
the  fruit  expands,  leaving  a  clean  surface,  and  other 
moths  are  developing  from  cocoons  and  depositing 
more  eggs,  another  spraying  should  be  made  ten  or 
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twelve  days  after  the  first.  A  third  application, 
three  weeks  after  this,  will  be  found  effective,  unless 
a  heavy  rain  should  occur  and  wash  the  poison  off. 
For  late  apples  or  pears,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
af^ain  spray  when  the  fruit  is  well  {^rown. 

For  canker  worms  and  other  caterpillars  on  apples, 
saw  flies  and  slu<^s  on  pears,  the  same  proportions 
of  poison  with  lime  water  will  be  found  effective. 
Never  spray  prunes,  plums  and  other  stone  fruits 
with  Paris  green  unless  lime  water  has  been  added, 
as  such  trees  are  more  susceptible  to  injury.  Keep 
a  close  watch  upon  your  trees  and  apply  the  remedy 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  worms  hatch,  and  be- 
fore they  have  damatfed  the  foliaj^e  of  the  trees. 

Why  so  many  fail  in  doinjj  f^ood  work  is  because 
spraying  has  been  deferred  too  long  and  the  worms 
are  nearly  full  grown  before  applying  the  remedy. 

Sianmar)/. — To  sum  the  matter  up  briefly:  Pur- 
chase Paris  green  from  a  reliable  house;  do  not  buy 
cheap  grades;  add  lime  water  to  the  solution;  keep 
it  constantly  stirred  when  spraying;  be  careful  in 
applying;  spray  at  the  proper  time,  and  the  results 
will  be  sound  crops  and  trees  free  from  caterpillars. 


THE  VINEYARD. 


Notes  on  Resistant  Vines. 

Rev.  A.  Drahms,  chaplain  at  San  Quentin  prison, 
has  taken  a  practical  interest  in  viticulture  for 
many  years,  having  planted  a  vineyard  in  Sonoma 
valley  and  made  a  study  of  the  practice  of  other 
vine  growers.  Mr.  Drahms  recently  visited  San 
Jose  and  was  prompted  to  write  a  transcript  of  his 
observations  for  the  Mt:rcnry,  from  which  we  take 
the  following: 

Phjlllii.ifm  Must  Hf  SiiiKirly  Mrt. — It  is  but  a  ques- 
tion of  time  when  the  practical  consideration  of  re- 
newing the  vineyard  will  force  itself  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  every  vine  grower  throughout  the  State, 
whether  they  will  or  not,  for  Providence  has  drawn 
no  cordon  about  any  favored  spot  to  exempt  it  from 
the  spread  of  a  disease  that  knows  no  limitation. 
That  the  character  of  soil,  exposure,  drainage,  culti- 
vation, pruning  or  manuring  cut  any  practical  figure 
in  the  case  is  a  delusion,  while  all  local  or  specific 
remedies  are  but  a  snare,  and  treatment  by  isolation 
or  the  "  taking  up  "  of  affected  spots  would  be  like 
cutting  off  a  limb  in  the  hope  of  curing  rhumatism. 
The  latter  process,  indeed,  but  serves  to  hasten  the 
destruction  of  the  vineyard  as  a  whole,  driving  the 
pests  thus  deprived  of  their  natural  sustenance  to 
find  a  host  in  the  healthier  vines,  and  thus  complete 
the  work  of  destruction  the  more  rapidly.  Submer- 
sion might  prove  a  temporary  remedy.  It  is  prac- 
ticable, and,  as  is  well  known,  some  of  the  firmer 
and  more  vigorous  varieties  will  withstand  the  in- 
roads longer  than  others.  Years  of  experience  have 
taught  the  practical  observer  the  utter  futility  of  all 
these  theories  and  reliance  upon  one  single  method 
as  a  practical  solution  thus  far  of  the  problem  be- 
fore us,  viz.,  the  planting  and  substitution  of  the 
native  wild  stock,  the  resistant  variety,  and  the 
grafting  thereon  of  the  variety  desired. 

Rfsi.itdtit  Vims. — As  to  the  different  varieties  thus 
far  tested  for  resistance,  the  palm  must  be  accorded 
to  the  V.  Riparia  (river  bank  grape  of  the  Missis- 
sippi valley).  It  has  wood  of  favorable  thickness 
and  solidity.  Its  nodes  are  wide  apart.  It  is  a  rapid 
grower  and  adapts  itself  to  any  soil — especially  wet. 
Its  resistant  character  has  won  for  it  an  established 
reputation  in  Europe  since  1874.  All  descending 
from  this  type  are  less  so.  The  Lennoir,  though  a 
fine  grower  for  dry  soil  and  a  superb  grafter,  is  a 
hybrid  and  unsafe.  The  stock  decided  upon  may,  of 
course,  be  planted  as  rootlets  or  cuttings.  Briefly, 
the  former  is  the  cheaper  because  uniform,  while  the 
percentage  of  loss  when  set  out  as  cuttings  is  always 
large,  at  the  sacrifice  of  both  time  and  uniformity. 
Of  course,  a  nursery  from  cuttings  is  always  practi- 
cal where  a  choice,  moist  and  sandy  bottom  can  be 
found.  The  rootlet  must  be  at  least  two  years  old, 
thoroughly  pruned,  both  root  and  branch,  when 
planted  in  the  vineyard.  As  a  preparation  the  land 
should  be  subsoiled  and  thoroughly  pulverized.  This 
plant  should  be  thoroughly  cultivated  two  years  to 
give  root  and  size  to  the  same,  as  the  larger  the 
stock  the  surer  the  graft  and  the  more  rapid  grow- 
ing the  whole  plant.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
Tokay  or  any  large  and  vigorous  growing  vine  would 
do  well  unless  the  stock  is  large  and  well  grown,  as 
there  is  danger  of  the  scion  outgrowing  the  stock 
and  presenting  the  inverted  bottle  shape. 

The  Froc'ss  of  G rnft i ii g . — The  grafting  process,  of 
course,  is  the  important  one  in  a  mechanical  sense. 
Any  one  of  fair  mechanical  ingenuity  and  a  sharp 
knife  can  learn  the  process  thoroughly  in  a  few 
hours.  The  whip  graft  is  preferable  for  small  stock, 
the  cleft  graft  for  larger.  The  stock  should  be  sev- 
ered and  the  graft  applied  a  little  below  the  surface. 
Too  deep  will  cause  too  great  suckering  and  tend  to 
develop  a  root  system  in  the  scion  itself,  thus 
thwarting  the  process.  If  a  cleft  graft,  a  point  im- 
mediately above  a  node  should  be  selected,  if  pos- 
sible, and  the  keen  edge  of  the  blade  pressed  into  it, 


where  the  tongue  of  the  scion,  pressed  down,  will 
find  a  firm  anchorage  that  will  obviate  all  necessity 
for  tying  or  waxing,  which  is  a  superfluous  task  so 
long  as  the  stick  holds  the  scion  firmly.  Now,  much 
will  depend  upon  the  thoroughness  and  carefulness 
of  the  coverer,  who  should  carefully  sift  the  fine  soil 
about  the  newly  grafted  plant  and  cover  it  up,  head 
and  ears,  to  protect  it  from  accident  and  the  drying- 
out  process.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  vital 
point  in  grafting  is  to  make  as  perfect  a  union,  or 
correspondence,  between  the  bark  of  the  scion  and 
the  stock  as  is  po.ssible  at  all  points.  One  man  and 
a  coverer  can  graft  HOO  vines  per  day,  and  a  single 
man  can  graft  and  cover  100  on  the  average.  It  is 
exacting  but  interesting  work.  Grafting  the  stock 
and  planting  it  at  the  same  time  (from  the  nursery 
to  the  vineyard)  is  not  a  good  plan,  as  the  strain 
upon  the  plant  is  too  great. 

Cure  of  the  Xi  w  17//c.— This  work  accomplished  in 
the  spring,  the  fall  will  see  the  first  vigorous  sprouts, 
when  the  vine  should  be  staked  (where  staking  is 
necessary).  The  next  spring  witnesses  a  vigorous 
and  pushing  vine,  which  should  then  be  tied  when  a 
few  inches  long,  and,  of  course,  carefully  plowed  and 
hoed,  as  a  touch  is  liable  to  undo  the  work  of  the 
previous  season.  The  first  year,  as  well  as  the 
second,  are  important  years  to  the  plants,  as  they 
must  be  all  carefully  gone  over,  thoroughly  and  con- 
scientiously suckered  (as  to  the  stock)  and  still  more 
conscientiously  severed  as  to  the  tender  rootlets 
which  continually  insist  upon  springing  from  the 
scion  to  form  a  root  .system  independent  of  the  stock 
and  endanger  the  existence  of  the  latter.  Perhaps 
it!)  per  cent  of  the  failures  of  grafted  vineyard  on  re- 
sistant root  is  due  to  this  carelessness  in  neglecting 
to  cut  these  rootlets,  which  quickly  develop  and  de- 
stroy the  resistant  stock  beneath,  thus  leaving  the 
vineyard  as  it  stood  before,  on  its  own  root.  The 
fourth  and  fifth  years  from  the  cutting  your  vine  will 
show  fruit,  and  thereafter  increase  in  bearing  very 
rapidly.  Whether  or  not  the  stock  has  any  effect 
upon  the  fruit  or  fruit  bearing  may,  I  think,  be  an- 
swered in  the  negative. 

Other  Siif/!/'st;<ins.— As  to  the  future  of  the  resist- 
ant stock,  none  can  see  and  time  alone  must  deter- 
mine. That  it  will  stand  the  test  of  an  average  life- 
time may  be  said  to  be  a  reasonable  presumption. 
But  after  years  of  attack  and  consequent  and  con- 
tinued depletion  of  vitality,  its  resistant  power  may 
succumb,  and  the  vine,  too,  may  degenerate  as  the 
foreign  varieties  and  like  them  fall  a  victim  to  the 
insect.  It  is  highly  possible.  Sufficient  to  say,  the 
wise  man  will  be  forewarned  and  prepare  for  the  in- 
evitable by  providing  himself  at  once  with  a  nursery 
of  resistant  vines,  from  which  he  may  replenish  his 
depleting  vineyai-ds  as  fast  as  it  begins  to  show 
signs  of  decay.  Whenever  a  vine  or  a  spot  shows 
the  inroads  of  the  pest,  substitute  instantly  by 
planting  a  wild  vine  (T'.  Jlijxiriu)  and  grafting  at  his 
leisure,  and  thus,  almost  imperceptibly  and  without 
feeling  the  loss  and  consequent  expense,  his  vineyard 
will  be  renewed  ere  he  is  aware  that  it  was  decaying. 


FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 


Chrysanthemums  in  California. 

Cultural  conditions  in  California  differ  widely  from 
those  of  the  East,  and  an  inexperienced  grower  from 
a  distant  section  finds  many  difliulties  before  experi- 
ence gives  him  a  knowledge  of  the  requirements. 
During  a  recent  visit  to  Chicago  Mr.  E.  W.  McLel- 
lan  of  San  Francisco  gave  the  Anurican  Florist  some 
interesting  data,  which  are  published  in  an  elegant 
special  issue  of  that  journal  devoted  to  this  popular 
flower.  Mr.  McLellan  has  been  connected  with  Mc- 
Lellan  Bros.,  growers  for  the  San  Francisco  market, 
and  is  now  about  to  embark  in  the  business  on  an 
extensive  scale  in  the  neighborhood  of  San  Mateo. 

The  California  chrj'santhemums  are  grown  out  of 
doors,  and  it  was  Mr.  Mcl^ellan's  opinion  that  in 
size,  finish  and  coloring  they  excelled  the  select  in- 
door blooms  seen  at  Chicago.    They  live  over  the 
winter  outside,  and  the  grower  thus  gets  strong  cut- 
tings from  robust  plants.    The  cuttings  are  usually 
taken  about  February.    Many  growers  plant  them 
right  out  from  the  cutting  bed  as  early  as  March,  so 
as  to  get  them  started  before  the  summer  drouth,  | 
but  April  to  June  is  the  usual  planting  time.    It  is 
found  that  if  planted  in  July  and  onward  they  do 
little  good.    Oddly  enough,  the  latest  sorts  need  the  I 
earliest  planting,  while  some  of  the  earlies  do  well  if  I 
not  put  on  until  June.  They  are  planted  in  beds,  two 
to  four  rows  in  a  bed,  three  being  the  usual  number. 
They  receive  the  same  treatment  as  to  disbudding  ! 
as  we  give  them  in  the  greenhouse,  being,  as  a  rule,  t 
restricted  to  a  single  stem.    They  are  irrigated  i 
through  the  summer,  the  beds  being  slightly  raised, 
and  the  water  being  used  as  in  other  crops,  but  no 
moisture  is  given  overhead. 

No  protection  is  needed,  as  far  as  temperature  is 
concerned,  but  as  the  flowers  advance  a  thin  cheese- 
cloth cover  is  spread  over  the  plants  to  protect  them 
from  insects,  one  spotted  beetle  in  particular  being 


very  voracious.  Mr.  McLellan  stated  that  the 
plants  made  a  tremendous  growth,  rendering  extra 
feeding  quite  unnecessary;  in  fact,  if  fed  as  they  are 
under  glass,  they  would  become  positive  trees. 
There  was  no  trouble  with  mildew  or  spot,  the  dry 
atmosphere  and  absence  of  moisture  preventing  any 
risk  of  such  ailments.  The  season  of  cutting  began 
with  the  early  varieties  about  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, and  lasts  until  Christmas. 

In  varieties,  much  the  same  are  grown  as  under 
glass,  but  the  very  tall  growers  are  not  cared  for, 
as  they  become  too  rampant  under  these  favoring 
conditions.  One  of  the  favorite  yellow  is  Widener, 
which  attains  great  size  and  finish.  Eugene  Daille- 
douze  is  a  great  success.  Philadelphia  is  being 
largely  tried  and  has  made  good  growth,  but  of 
course  has  not  had  a  thorough  test  yet.  Ivory  at- 
tains magnificent  depth  and  finish,  and  is  regarded 
as  the  bread-and-butter  white.  The  Queen  is  largely 
grown  also.  Mrs.  J.  Geo.  lis  causes  disappointment 
on  account  of  its  poor  stem.  Mrs.  E.  G.  Hill  is 
largely  grown,  and,  in  Mr.  McLellan's  opinion,  came 
much  better  in  color  outdoors  than  under  glass. 
Majestic,  which  seems  a  better  seUer  here  than  Mrs. 
Hill,  does  not  appear  to  be  well  known  there.  Chal- 
lenge has  not  become  a  favorite  on  account  of  failure 
to  open  well  in  the  middle.  Mrs.  Craige  Lippincott 
was  very  much  admired.  Californian  growers  are 
especially  interested  in  fine  early  varieties,  as  being 
especially  suited  to  their  conditions,  and  are  con- 
stantly on  the  lookout  for  acquisitions  in  this  line. 

San  Francisco  is  a  very  promising  market  for 
high-grade  fiowers;  the  supply  is  not  equal  to  the 
demand,  especially  in  fine  roses.  But  there  is  no 
room  for  medium  or  inferior  stock.  From  what  Mr. 
McLellan  tells  us,  we  in  the  East  have  no  reason  to 
complain  so  bitterly  of  the  fakirs,  when  we  compare 
our  case  with  that  of  the  San  Francisco  florist.  They 
have  to  compete  with  Chinamen,  Japs,  and  the  mis- 
cellaneous foreigners  described  as  dagoes.  The  Chi- 
namen are  the  worst;  in  the  latter  part  of  September 
they  were  offering  very  fair  chrysanthemums  at  five 
to  ten  cents  a  dozen.  They  do  not  have  to  protect 
their  flowers  in  a  glass  case,  as  the  fakirs  do  here, 
for  they  can  expose  their  flowers  all  winter;  nor  do 
they  help  to  dispose  of  the  dreaded  surplus,  for  they 
grow  the  flowers  themselves  on  a  very  economical 
plan.  The  Chinese  florist  hunts  up  some  one  in  the 
suburbs  who  has  a  good-sized  place.  He  offers  to 
take  good  care  of  the  lawn  and  garden,  keeping 
everything  in  good  order,  in  return  for  a  plot  of 
ground  (from  one  to  three  acres)  and  all  the  water 
he  needs.  He  thus  gets  his  place  rent  free,  and  cul- 
tivates it  with  the  microscopic  care  of  his  race.  He 
propagates  his  crysanthemums  entirely  from  root 
cuttings,  and  grows  them  much  as  the  Americans 
do,  carefully  disbudding,  but  usually  growing  the 
plants  to  three  or  four  stems  instead  of  one.  He 
grows  very  fair  flowers,  and  keeps  an  eye  on  the 
new  varieties,  too.  A  good  many  florists  employ 
Chinese  help,  and  they  are  quick  to  observe  any- 
thing of  value.  On  the  other  hand,  while  the  China- 
man can  do  greenhouse  work  satisfactorily  under 
direction,  he  is  not  a  success  acting  independently, 
atid  they, make  no  attempt  to  use  glass  on  their  own 
account. 

The  Japanese,  on  the  other  hand,  are  far  more 
progressive  and  less  conservative  than  the  Chinese; 
they  quickly  adopt  American  ideas,  and  there  are 
some  very  capable  florists  among  them.  They  grow 
a  great  many  chrysanthemums  in  pots,  their  main 
idea  being  to  keep  them  as  short  and  stocky  as  pos- 
sible. Many  of  their  single  stem  plants  are  but  one 
foot  high,  and  Mr.  McLellan  said  he  had  seen  them 
but  four  inches  high,  crowned  with  one  immense 
flower  on  top.  The  larger  the  flower  and  the  shorter 
the  plant,  the  nearer  their  idea  of  perfection.  They 
are  very  (juick  to  secure  new  varieties  of  merit,  and 
are  generally  regarded  as  shrewd  growers. 

Pot  chrysanthemums  are  little  grown  for  the  San 
Francisco  market,  and  it  was  Mr.  McLellan's  opin- 
ion that  they  would  not  be  very  salable,  the  taste 
being  more  in  the  line  of  palms  and  other  plants  of 
decorative  foliage.  They  have  flowering  plants  in 
their  gardens  at  any  time,  and  prefer  something 
distinct  indoors. 

While  California  is  essentially  a  land  of  flowers, 
there  is,  Mr.  McLellan  thinks,  plenty  of  room  for 
high  class  roses.  As  every  florist  knows,  outdoor 
teas  or  hybrid  teas  can  never  compare  in  stem  or 
finish  with  the  glass-grown  product,  and  the  Califor- 
nian is  willing  to  be  a  liberal  buyer  of  good  stock. 
There  is  also  an  increasing  demand  from  Portland, 
Seattle  and  other  points  in  that  district,  which  at 
present  have  to  depend  on  Minneapolis  or  St.  Paul 
as  their  place  of  supply.  The  greatest  drawback  to 
the  Californian  florist  is  the  high  price  of  fuel,  for  in 
spite  of  the  climate  he  must  bave  a  little  heat  to 
keep  the  mildew  off  his  roses.  Hard  coal  is  shipped 
from  Australia,  being  brought  by  grain  vessels  as 
ballast,  thus  securing  cheaper  freights  than  when 
brought  from  the  Pennsylvania  mines.  It  is  worth 
about  $6  per  ton  in  large  lots.  Soft  coal  is  cheaper 
but  poor  in  quality.    Stockton  has  natural  gas. 

In  greenhouse  building  California  is  very  favorably 
placed  as  for  cheapness.  Hail  is  almost  unknown, 
so  no  double  thick  glass  is  needed.  Where  the  florist 
in  the  latitude  of  Chicago  must  run  twelve  lines  of 
pipe,  the  Californian  uses  four.   For  wood  he  has  the 
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red  cedar  or  redwood,  cheap  and  durable.  It  ap- 
pears as  if  the  prospects  of  the  trade  on  the  Pacific 
coast  are  very  encouraging. 

THE  SWINE  YARD. 


Management  of  Brood  Sows. 


Experiment 
some  whole- 
brood  sows, 
conditions  of 


Mr.  Tait  Butler,  of  the  Mississippi 
Station,  gives  the  farmers  of  his  State 
some  advice  on  the  management  of 
which  will  be  found  to  suit  the  climatic 
California  more  nearly  than  the  practice  of  more 
northern  regions.    When  the  sow  is  four  months  old 
she  should  not  be  associated  with  uncastrated  males. 
She  should  not  be  bred  until  she  is  at  least  one  year 
old.    This  is  important,  for  no  young  sow  can  suckle 
a  litter  of  pigs  and  grow  at  the  same  time.    Let  her 
get  her  growth  before  her  constitution  is  taxed  with 
the  suckling  of  a  litter  of  pigs.    If,  as  is  customary, 
she  is  starved  and  only  about  half  the  size  she  ought 
to  be  at  ten  months  old,  and  is  then  forced  to  raise  a 
litter  of  five  or  six  pigs,  we  cannot  expect  her  to  do 
the  pigs  justice,  nor  to  develop  into  the  square, 
even-bodied  specimen  we  so  much  admire.    A  ma- 
ture sow  in  good  condition  will  raise  a  litter  of  pigs, 
five  or  six  in  number,  that  will  be  worth  more  to 
feed  or  breed  than  two  large  litters  from  a  young, 
lean,  half-starved  sow.    Therefore  do  not  ask  her  to 
suckle  a  litter  until  she  is  at  least  sixteen  months 
old.    When  bred  she  should  be  kept  growing  right 
up  to  farrowing  time.    During  the  first  two  months 
she  may  be  fed  liberally,  if  given  food  of  a  bone  and 
muscle-making  kind.    During  the  next  two  months 
she  should  be  kept  growing  a  little,  but  not  pushed. 
During  the  whole  time,  or  at  least  up  to  within  a 
week  of  farrowing,  she  should  be  allowed  to  run  in 
pasture,  or  a  large  lot.    A  week  before  she  is  due  to 
farrow,  which  will  be  about  106  days  after  breed- 
ing— for  the  period  of  gestation  in  a  sow  is  from  113 
to  116  days — she  should  be  placed  in  a  small  lot,  in 
which  is  the  farrowing  pen.    She  should  be  alone 
and  disturbed  as  little  as  possible.  During  this  week 
the  food  should  be  small  in  quantity,  and  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  keep  the  bowels  loose.    In  Mississippi 
it  is  a  common  practice  to  allow  the  boars  to  run 
with  the  sows,  and   the   breeder  does  not  know, 
therefore,  when  his  sows  will  farrow.    He  allows 
them  to  run  with  other  hogs  and  furnishes  them  no 
special  place  to  farrow.    Then  when  the  pigs  are 
killed  by  other  hogs,  laid  upon  by  the  mother,  or 
smothered  in  an  improper  nest,  he  bewails  his  hard 
luck  (?)  and  the  unprofitableness  of  hog  raising.  His 
bad  luck,  as  usual,  is  bad  management,  the  result  of 
laziness  or  ignorance.    If  it  pays  to  keep  a  sow  to 
raise  pigs,  it  certainly  does  not  pay  to  let  those  pigs 
die,  when  a  little  attention  might  save  them. 

A  Farrowing  Pen.  —  As  before  stated,  the  sow 
should  be  put  in  a  small  lot — in  which  is  a  farrowing 
pen — about  a  week  before  farrowing.  This  pen 
should  be  about  ten  feet  square  and  closed  to  make 
it  comfortable  in  winter,  and  open  for  the  same  rea- 
son in  summer.  Running  around  the  sides  of  the 
building,  about  six  inches  above  the  floor  and  paral- 
lel with  it,  a  plank  about  ten  inches  wide  should  be 
spiked.  This  will  give  the  piggies  a  place  of  safety 
where  the  mother  can  neither  crush  nor  smother 
them.  This  alone  will  save  enough  pigs  to  pay  for 
the  whole  house,  or  pen.  In  winter  a  little  short  or 
fine  bedding  may  be  allowed,  but  in  summer  the  bare 
floor  or  ground  is  preferable.  Many  a  man,  out  of 
kindness,  gives  his  sow  a  large  bed,  thereby  furnish- 
ing her  means  of  smothering  the  young.  If  the  sow 
is  worth  keeping  she  is  worth  watching  at  farrowing 
time. 

Care  at  Farn>wi)if/. — A  man  who  for  any  reason  is 
not  in  actual  attendance  when  the  sow  is  farrowing 
should  not  have  the  care  of  stock,  as  many  a  pig 
may  be  saved  by  a  little  care  at  this  time.  If  it  is 
very  cold  the  pigs  should  betaken  from  the  sow  and 
placed  in  the  basket  with  rags,  or  something  similar, 
to  keep  them  warm.  Shortly  after  the  pigs  are  all 
born,  they  should  be  put  back  with  their  mother. 
I  am  aware  that  most  farmers  consider  this  too 
much  trouble,  and  I  agree  that  this  time  would  not 
be  well  spent  in  caring  for  razor  backs,  but  if  one 
has  hogs  worth  feeding,  he  should  give  them  such 
attendance,  as  the  loss  of  a  Utter  of  pigs  is  the  loss 
of  considerable  money.  We  are,  in  the  South,  not 
sufficiently  accustomed  to  looking  after  the  details 
to  make  stock  raising  successful,  for  the  successful 
raising  of  stock,  above  all  other  things,  requires 
close  personal  attention  to  details  of  management 
and  feeding. 

Feed  of  the  Brood  Sow.— For  the  first  three  weeks 
after  farrowing  the  sow  should  be  confined  to  the 
lot.  During  the  first  week  she  should  receive  little 
more  than  enough  to  sustain  her,  and  nothing  should 
be  fed  that  is  calculated  to  produce  a  large  flow  of 
milk.  From  the  end  of  the  first  week  to  the  end  of 
the  third  week  the  food  should  be  gradually  in- 
creased, and  from  the  time  the  pigs  are  four  weeks 
old  until  they  are  weaned  the  sow  should  get^  all-  the 
milk-producing  food  she  will  eat 


been  gradually  increased  she  will  not  lose  her  appe- 
tite, as  so  often  happens.  It  requires  more  care 
than  skill  in  feeding  the  brood  sow.  It  is  important 
that  the  milk  supply  be  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  increased  capacity  of  the  pigs  to  consume  it.  If 
the  sow  be  fed  too  much  when  the  pigs  are  young, 
too  much  milk  is  taken  by  them  and  "scours"  or 
diarrhoea  is  the  result,  while  if  not  enough  is  given, 
when  the  pigs  become  older  they  fail  to  grow  as 
they  should,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is 
extremely  doubtful  whether  any  pig  that  is  stunted 
in  its  growth  when  young  ever  pays  for  its  feed. 
The  feed  for  the  brood  sow  at  first  may  consist  of 
house  slops,  and  a  little  dry  grain,  but  not  later 
than  the  tenth  day  we  must  begin  to  feed  for  the 
production  of  that  milk  supply  needed  to  sustain 
the  proper  growth  of  the  litter.  The  feed  to  be 
given  is  skimmed  milk,  wheat  bran  or  shorts,  ground 
wheat,  oats  or  peas,  and  some  green  fodder,  prefera- 
bly red  clover  or  alfalfa.  She  should  be  fed  three 
times  a  day,  and  allowed  all  the  fresh  water  she  can 
drink.  After  four  weeks  she  and  her  litter  should 
have  the  run  of  a  good  pasture. 

No  attempt  should  be  made  to  breed  her  until 
after  the  pigs  are  weaned.  This  should  be  done 
when  they  are  about  two  months  old,  and  the  sow 
will  almost  invariably  take  the  boar  inside  of  a  week. 
This  enables  her  to  produce  two  litters  in  a  year, 
which  can  be  done  to  best  advantage  in  this  climate. 

TRACK  AND  FARM. 


Robert  Bonner's  Views  on  Horse-Shoeing. 


two 
will 
the 
one 


If  the  feed  has 


Robert  Bonner,  the  well-known  possessor  of  the 
most  priceless  horse  flesh,  gave  a  talk  on  shoeing  to 
the  New  York  Farmer's  Club  a  short  time  ago,  in 
which  he  told  some  interesting  narratives. 

In  August,  1884,  I  bought  Maud  S.  from  Mr.  Van- 
derbilt.  When  she  was  delivered  in  my  stable  she 
was  lame  in  her  off  hind  foot.  Before  I  paid  for  her 
I  knew  she  was  lame,  and  Blair,  her  trainer,  said  no 
veterinary  surgeon  could  stop  the  lameness  if  she 
got  fast  work  ;  but  Blair  trained  her  that  year  after 
she  was  shod  under  my  direction  and  he  reduced  her 
record  to  2.09J-  without  showing  a  particle  of  lame- 
ness. The  following  year  he  again  trained  her,  and 
she  still  further  reduced  her  record  to  2.08?- — the 
fastest  time  that  has  ever  been  made  to  a  high-wheel 
sulky  on  a  regulation  track — -and  still  that  foot  kept 
perfectly  sound.  You  will  probably  want  to  know 
how  she  was  relieved  of  her  lameness.  I  will  tell 
you.  It  is  very  simple.  I  hold  in  my  hands 
bones — the  coffin  and  the  lower  pastern.  You 
notice  that  the  lower  pastern  bone  rests  upon 
coffin  bone.  Now  if  the  hoof  is  left  higher  on 
side  than  on  the  other  pit  necessarily  interferes  with 
the  perfect  articulation  of  the  joint.  Maud  S.'s 
hoof  was  higher  on  the  inside  than  on  the  outside, 
which  unbalanced  or  partly  displaced  the  joint.  All 
that  I  did  was  to  lower  the  inside  of  the  hoof,  which 
allowed  the  pastern  bone  to  rest  in  its  socket,  when 
perfect  articulation  was  restored. 

A  few  weeks  after  I  bought  Sunol  from  Gov.  Stan- 
ford I  went  to  California  to  see  her.  I  visited  Palo 
Alto  twice,  and  on  both  occasions  saw  the  mare 
speeded,  apparently  all  right.  As  I  was  about 
leaving  San  Francisco  for  home  a  gentleman  asked 
me  if  I  knew  Sunol  was  lame.  I  told  him  that  I  was 
not  aware  of  it.  He  then  informed  me  that  he  had 
seen  her  work  on  five  or  six  occasions  and  that  she 
came  out  lame  every  time,  but  warmed  out  of  it. 
Knowing  as  much  as  I  flattered  myself  I  knew 
about  a  horse's  foot,  I  concluded  not  to  leave  Cali- 
fornia without  visiting  Palo  Alto  again  with  a  view 
of  ascertaining  from  Charles  Marvin,  her  trainer, 
if  there  was  any  truth  in  what  I  had  heard.  Like 
the  honest  man  that  he  is,  Mr.  Marvin  told  me  very 
frankly  that;  to  use  his  own  words,  "She  had  nodded 
along,  but,"  he  added,  "  when  you  first  came  out 
here  you  called  my  attention  to  her  near  forward 
foot  being  too  high  at  the  inside  heel.  I  lowered  it 
the  next  day,  imitating  you  as  near  as  I  could.  Yes- 
terday morning  she  scarcely  showed  anything  and 
this  morniner  not  a  bit."  A  few  weeks  ago  he  wrote 
to  me  saying  :  "  Sunol  does  not  nod  anymore,"  and 
concluded  his  letter  in  this  quaint  and  pithy  way  : 
"  I  wish  I  could  be  where  1  could  consult  you  often 
about  the  horse's  foot.  The  little  I  caught  from  you 
while  here  only  makes  me  hungry  to  learn  more." 

A  Western  writer,  whom  Providence,  for  some  in- 
scrutable reason  (if  I  may  use  one  of  Horace 
Greeley's  phrases),  permits  to  edit  a  paper,  started 
a  report  a  short  time  ago  that  Mr.  Marvin  and  I  did 
not  agree  about  the  shoeing  of  Sunol.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth,  as  all  his  letters  to 
me  indicate.  They  are  of  a  similar  tenor  to  the  one 
I  have  quoted.  In  fact  he  told  a  reporter  on  the 
New  York  y/  t/^/z/r  that  Palo  Alto,  who  has  the  fastest 
record  to  the  high-wheel  sulky,  never  could  have 
made  the  record  if  it  had  not  been  for  points  he  got 
from  me  about  shoeing  one  of  his  feet  when  he  Wcis 
lame. 

I  could  go  on  and  give  some  interesting  particulars 
about  the  shoeing  of  horses  belonging  to  myself  as 
well  as  those  belonging  to  some  of  my  friends  that 
have  been  relieved  of  their  ailments  by  properly  bal- 


ancing their  feet,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  detain  you 
with  further  details  in  that  line. 

I  have  often  been  asked  why  it  is  that  trainers  and 
blacksmiths  know  so  little  about  shoeing.  I  answer 
that  question  in  this  way  :  Because  they  know 
nothing,  generally  speaking,  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
foot,  and  have  no  disposition  to  give  the  requisite 
time  to  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  it.  Besides,  they 
are  too  old  to  learn.  It  is  to  the  rising  generation 
that  we  must  look  for  improvement  in  this  line.  In 
my  experience  I  have  found  that  while  old  trainers 
and  blacksmiths  may  appreciate  'two  or  three  new 
points  about  the  horse's  foot,  you  will  make  them, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  angry  with  you  and  disgusted 
with  themselves  by  giving  them  too  many  valuable 
points — points  which  they  can  neither  comprehend 
nor  "digest."  The  result  of  this  will  be  that  they 
will  not  only  feel  like  abandoning  the  study  of  the 
whole  subject  as  being  too  intricate  and  complicated, 
but  will  become  secretly  angry  with  you  tor  demon- 
strating to  them  how  very  ignorant  they  are  on 
everything  about  the  foot. 

What  makes  the  subject  of  horse-shoeing  so  diffi- 
cult to  master  is  that  there  are  most  as  many  varie- 
ties of  feet  as  there  are  of  the  human  countenance. 
It  does  not  follow  that  a  shoe  that  may  suit  one  horse 
of  a  team  will  suit  its  mate.  When  Maud  S.,  for  in- 
stance, made  the  fastest  mile  that  was  ever  made  on 
a  regulation  track  to  a  high-wheel  sulky,  she  carried 
nineteen  ounces  on  each  forward  foot,  while  Sunol 
carried  only  eight  ounces  when  she  made  the  fastest 
mile  that  was  ever  made  to  such  a  sulky  on  a  kite- 
shaped  track.  One  great  thing  to  be  remembered, 
however,  is  that  the  shape  of  the  hoof  must  be  made 
as  far  as  possible  to  correspond  with  that  of  a  well- 
formed  coffin-bone,  and  that  the  shoes  must  not  be 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  foot  longer  than  three,  or 
at  least  four  weeks. 


THE  FIELD. 


Not  the  Russian  Thistle. 


To  THE  Editor  : — This  cruel  annual,  the  Russian 
thistle,  has  been  spreading  for  three  years  around 
Stockton  and  outlying  towns,  borne  on  the  wind  to 
find  lodgment  in  corrals  and  field  corners,  a  terror  to 
stock  with  its  sharp  thorns,  and  if  let  alone,  a  menace 
to  our  farms, in  time  making  them  scarcely  worth  ten 
dollars  an  acre.  Early  in  the  season,  Prof.  Hilgard 
issued  a  descriptive  and  warning  bulletin  from  the 
State  University  on  this  weed.  Stockton  grange 
urged  our  Supervisors  to  have  this  and  other  thistles 
killed  along  highways  and  bridges,  but  there  was  no 
fund  to  defray  the  expense.  Farmers,  weary  of 
hard  times,  ride  unthinkingly  pist  this  increasing 
tree-like  bush,  or  (Russian)  tumble  weed. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
sent  forth  a  pamphlet  on  "  Weeds  and  How  to  Kill 
Them  ;"  stating  that  weeds  cost  the  country  $10,000,- 
000  yearly,  the  loss  falling  on  farmers.  Also,  that 
if  the  man  in  whose  flax-field  the  first  Russian 
thistles  grew  (in  1873),  had  realized  their  evil  char- 
acter, he  might  with  a  few  hours  of  work  have  de- 
stroyed them  and  have  saved  to  the  country  millions 
of  money  and  years  of  labor.  The  pamphlet  says 
they  extend  from  Minnesota  to  Colorado,  flowering 
from  July  to  September,  and  seeding  from  August  to 
November,  and  that  burning  is  the  means  of  exter- 
mination.   They  are  here  and  spreading. 

The  Fruit  Grower's  Convention  in  Sacramento,  on 
the  7th  of  November,  instructed  their  legislative 
committee  to  urge  Governor  Budd  to  call  an  extra 
session  of  the  Legislature  to  make  an  appropriation 
to  exterminate  the  Russian  thistle  now  "  devastating 
Los  Angeles  and  Kern  counties  and  spreading  north- 
ward." It  is  unfair  to  tax  the  State,  but  each 
county  should  set  apart  a  sum  for  the  Supervisors  to 
use  vigorously  along  all  roadways,  and  each  man  and 
boy — yes,  woman  too,  should  do  battle  against  this 
foreign  pirate.  If  cut  out  before  ripening  it  withers 
and  dies.  Children  should  be  taught  to  destroy  this 
foe  to  their  future  heritage.  Subscribkr. 
Stockton. 

Fortunately  our  correspondent  has  made  a  mistake 
in  stating  that  the  Russian  thistle  is  to  be  found 
around  Stockton.  We  sent  asking  the  writer  of  the 
above  for  specimens,  and  these  were  kindly  sent. 
The  weed  is  not  the  Russian  thistle,  but  is  a  cockle 
burr  or  clot  burr,  though  not  the  cockle  burr  com- 
monly so-called.  The  plant  is  Xanthiiini,  spinonum. 
It  is  very  widely  distributed  over  the  State.  It  is 
bad  enough,  and  what  our  correspondent  says  about 
the  desirability  of  eradicating  it  is  true  enough; 
but  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  it  is  not  the  Russian 
thistle  which  is  a  much  worse  pest,  and  one  which 
we  hope  will  not  soon  be  found  in  Stockton.  Of 
course,  though,  unless  its  advance  is  hedged  about 
in  some  way,  there  is  no  guarantee  against  its  course 
down  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  at  the  head  of  which 
it  is  already  domiciled. — Ed.  Press. 
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FORESTRY. 


The  Eucalypts  In  California. 


Mr.  Abbot  Kinney  of  Lamanda  Park,  Cal.,  and 
well  known  for  his  arboreal  studies,  has  written  a 
very  interesting  sketch  of  the  eucalyptus  species  in 
this  State  for  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  is  published  in  Bulletin  11  of  the  Division  of 
Forestry.  Mr.  Kinney's  statements,  although  writ- 
ten for  the  guidance  of  tree  planters  in  the  Southern 
States,  will  be  found  exceedingly  interesting  and 
valuable  to  Californians,  for,  though  we  have  a  largo 
acreage  of  eucalyptus  trees,  we  have  few  species  in- 
volved in  them,  and  many  planters  would  like  to  di- 
versify their  planting  of  a  genus  which  succeeds  so 
admirably  in  all  the  warmer  regions  of  the  State. 

(Inn  nil  (Viii nirtrrisficx. — The  eucalyptus  is  a  genus 
of  woody  plants  varying  in  height  from  a  few  feet  to 
over  400  feet,  and  affording  great  variety  in  foliage 
and  flower.  The  genus  is  one  of  the  largest  among 
tree  forms,  and  all  the  species  are  natives  of  the 
Australian  continent  and  adjacent  islands.  None 
have  been  found  in  New  Zealand,  on  the  one  side, 
nor  in  Asia,  on  the  other.  The  foliage  of  all  the 
species  is  persistent,  L  <■.,  is  evergreen,  and  of  many 
shades,  running  through  grays,  blues  and  greens. 
The  foliage,  as  a  whole,  may  be  fairly  described  as 
generally  gray  or  dull  green,  of  similar  color  on  both 
sides  of  the  leaf,  hanging  edgewise  to  the  sky,  and 
sickle-shaped.  The  blue  color  is  almost  entirely  due 
to  a  bloom  which,  when  rubbed  off,  leaves  the  leaf  or 
fruit  a  dull  green. 

One  striking  characteristic  of  the  eucalypts  is 
the  extraordinary  difference  of  the  foliage  in  both 
shape  and  color  of  young  and  old  trees.  The  leaves 
of  the  young  blue  gum,  for  instance,  are  opposite, 
sessile  or  stemless,  roundish  to  oval  in  shape  upon  a 
sharply  quadrangular  stem,  and  a  bright  gendarme 
blue  in  color.  The  leaves  on  mature  trees  are  scat- 
tered, long-stalked,  sickle-shaped,  on  a  round  stem 
and  a  saturated  green  in  color. 

The  color  of  the  new  growth  of  the  mature  trees 
varies  greatly  in  the  different  species.  In  the  blue 
gum,  E.  g/ol/iifiis,  the  new  growth  is  green  with  a 
yellow  shading,  often  changing  to  a  red  brown;  in 
E.  ro.ifrnin,  red  gum,  it  is  a  bright  willow  green;  in 
E.  stiwarfiaiiit  it  is  blue,  while  the  main  foliage  is 
green;  in  E.  jxilijaiitlnma  it  is  blue;  in  E.  riminnlix, 
manna  gum,  and  in  E.  corynoculyx,  sugar  gum,  it  is 
red. 

The  peculiarly  strong  eucalyptus  smell  of  the 
leaves  is  absolutely  the  only  apparent  point  in  com- 
mon between  the  yearling  and  the  mature  tree  of  E. 
(llohnlus.  Nearly  all  the  species  have  a  yearling  con- 
dition quite  dissimilar  from  the  grown  form. 

There  are  a  few  of  the  eucalypts  that  retain  their 
early  form  throughout  life.  One  of  these  is  E.  m- 
ihini,  which  is  a  bluish-gray  in  color  of  its  foliage 
and  has  nearly  all  its  leaves  opposite  and  sessile. 
Another  is  E.  f/miiophi/lln,  which  has  a  similar  color- 
ing, with  the  leaves  all  opposite  and  united,  whence 
the  name  r/anioj^lii/Ha,  or  married  leaves.  The  flower 
consists  of  a  cup-like  persistent  calyx,  on  which  the 
numerous  stamens  are  inserted  surrounding  the 
))istil.  There  is  no  corolla.  In  some  forms  the 
flowers  are  brilliantly  colored  and  of  large  size,  while 
in  others  they  are  greenish  hued  and  comparatively 
inconspicuous. 

The  eucalypts  are  valuable  for  the  rapidity  of 
their  growth,  the  excellence  of  their  timber  and  the 
oils  contained  in  their  leaves.  Add  to  these  the 
great  beauty  of  many  of  the  species,  and  we  have 
qualities  which  make  these  trees  worthy  of  exten- 
sive trial  wherever  the  climate  will  admit  of  their 
growth. 

All  the  eucalypts  must  be  transplanted  when  very 
young.  The  extraordinary  rapidity  of  their  growth 
makes  this  essential.  This  quality  of  the  ability  of 
the  young  to  get  an  immediate  possession  of  a  pre- 
pared soil  is  doubtless  one,  if  not  the  main,  cause  of 
their  extensive  popularity  in  all  climates  in  which 
they  can  thrive. 

The  genus  has  several  groups  of  species  that,  when 
mature,  are  difficult  to  differentiate,  largely  on  ac- 
count of  a  tendency  to  vary  according  to  the  climate 
and  soil  in  which  the  tree  is  found.  The  bark,  the 
color  of  the  leaves,  as  welL  as  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  tree,  are  consequently  often  deceptive. 
From  this  or  some  other  cause,  great  trouble  has 
been  experienced  in  obtaining  seed  and  trees  true  to 
name. 

E.  n'miiKi/ix,  for  instance,  was  introduced  into 
California  as  the  very  valuable  timber  tree  E.  ros- 
tnitti.  It  was  extensively  planted;  and  though  a 
valuable  timber  tree  in  its  own  line,  did  not  equal 
the  real  red  gum  in  any  way.  This  costly  and  dis- 
appointing work  was  done  through  a  seedman's 
error.  Both  seeds  and  trees  can  now  be  obtained  in 
California  true  to  name.  Doubtless  many  nurseries 
can  furnish  reliable  stock. 

f^xps. — The  use  of  eucalyptus  wood  is  being  con- 
stantly extended.  It  is  now,  for  instance,  the  ex- 
clusive source  of  rollers  for  moving  buildings — an  ex- 
tensive business  in  southern  California  on  account  of 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  towns,  making  land  too 
yaluable  in  the  business  centers  for  the  early  built 
buildings.    George  W.  Bell  has  just  written  a  pam- 


I  phlet  on  the  advantages  of  eucalyptus  wood  for 
paving. 

An  important  by-product  of  the  genus  is  eucalyp- 
tus oil,  which  is  extracted  from  the  leaves.    Many  of 
the  species  contain  oils  of  the  same  general  char- 
acter, called  eucalyptol,  cuminol,  citronellon,  ger- 
aniol,  phellandrene,  etc.    Of  these,  eucalyptol  is  best 
known,  and  possesses  antiseptic  qualities  of  a  high 
order.    The  eucalyptus  oils  from  Australia  arc  from 
the  native  mixed  forests,  and  are  generally  of  mixed 
I  origin.    The  oils  made  in  California  are  all  extracted 
from  E.  (iliihuhis,  and  are  consequently  standard  and 
!  reliable  in  their  contents  of  eucalyptol,  containing 
I  about  60  per  cent. 

Eucalyptus  trees  are  said  to  be  great  absorbents 
'  of  air  moisture,  as  they  are  of  soil  moisture,  and  for 
I  this  reason,  coupled  with  the  antiseptic  oils  con- 
I  tained,  have  been  extensively  planted  in  malarial 
I  districts.    While  the  evidence  of  good  resulting  from 
j  such  planting  varies  greatly,  although  it  is  generally 
assumed  that  several  of  the  species  have  a  beneficial 
effect,    the    improvement    of    sanitary  conditions 
claimed  due  to  extensive  planting  of  eucalyptus  in 
the  Campagna  Romana  was,  however,  by  a  commis- 
sion of  investigation  instituted  by  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment, declared  to  be  largely  due  to  other  causes. 

Ahi/itt/  til  WitlistiiiKl  Cold. — Most  of  the  species  are 
very  tender,  enduring  but  a  few  degrees  of  frost. 
The  most  hardy  cannot  resist  a  lower  temperature 
than  25°,  and  prolonged  cold  periods,  even  though 
less  extreme,  are  fatal.  It  will  be  seen  from  this 
that  the  extreme  southern  parts  of  Georgia  and  the 
Gulf  States  and  California  are  the  only  localities  in 
the  United  States  where  the  temperature  is  adapted 
to  the  genus,  and  occasionally,  as  last  winter  during 
the  exceptional  freeze  even  in  Florida,  the  trees  are 
killed.  They  are  peculiarly  free  from  insect  pests, 
being  protected,  doubtless,  by  the  essential  oils  con- 
tained in  their  foliage. 

The  species  that  stand  frost  the  best,  and  which 
are  also  fast  growers  and  good  trees,  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Enr(i!)/j>/us  riininnh's,  the  manna  gum.  This  is  a 
tall,  graceful  tree,  reaching  in  damp  gorges  a  height 
exceeding  300  feet.  The  timber  is  not  very  good, 
nor  is  there  a  large  amount  of  essential  oil  in  the 
foliage.  It  is  a  rapid  grower.  The  common  name 
is  derived  from  a  manna-like  exudation  from  the 
leaves  due  to  the  action  of  certain  Australian  cicadae. 
I  have  never  seen  the  manna  here,  nor  been  able  to 
make  it  appear  by  wounding  the  foliage.  This  tree, 
in  the  high  Mojave  plateau  of  southern  California, 
has  resisted  temperature  down  to  10°  F.  It  stands 
the  English  climate. 

E.  cocci/ini,  a  handsome  tree  closely  allied  to  the 
E.  fivit/f/dalitiii,  reported  as  hardy  in  England.  We 
have  only  opened  trials  with  it  in  California. 

E.  urnif/ira,  a  handsome  tree  with  dark-green 
leaves,  hardy  in  England,  and  commencing  its  trial 
here. 

E.  fjiinnii.  Very  rapid  grower;  in  fact,  the  fastest 
grower  for  the  first  two  years  we  have  ever  tried. 
The  first  year's  growth  of  an  E.  ijumiii  has  exceeded 
two  feet  a  month,  or  twenty-six  feet  for  the  year. 
The  tree  does  not  continue  its  rapid  growth  as  long 
as  the  blue  gum  does.  The  blue  gum  grows  in  its 
phenomenal  rapidity  for  about  ten  years,  more  or 
less,  according  to  soil  and  climate.  It  has  frequently 
measured  over  .'500  feet  in  height.  E.  f/iimiii  is  of  a 
greener  foliage  than  the  gums  in  general,  has  a  wavy 
or  fluted  leaf,  and  is  a  free  bloomer,  with  small  white 
flowers;  hardy  in  England.  It  has  at  times  a  tend- 
ency to  irregular  and  fantastic  forms  of  growth. 

E.  nmiiqdiilina.  This  giant  has  been  noted  in  the 
damp  Victorian  gorges  to  reach  a  height  of  480  feet, 
but  it  does  not  attain  the  cubic  contents  of  timber  of 
the  Sequoia.  Its  extreme  height  is  due  to  long, 
delicate  branches  very  different  from  those  of  our 
big  tree.  In  California  we  have  been  disappointed 
in  this  tree  because  probably  we  expected  too  much. 
It  has  not  grown  as  fast  as  several  other  species  nor 
finally  made  so  large  a  tree.  E.  f/lohuhis,  for  in- 
stance, exceeds  it  here  in  every  way.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  E.  nmi/f/dnlinn,  or  of  closely  al- 
lied species.  These  are  E.  iinii/f/dti/inn,  E.  coccifcra, 
E.  rixt/iini,  E.  regnrinx  and  E.  liiinra. 

Besides  E.  coccifrra,  the  E.  ri'sdom'  stands  low  tem- 
perature. In  California  the  narrow-leafed  variety, 
or  perhaps  a  sport,  has  withstood  uninjured  a  tem- 
perature of !)°  and  perhaps  even  a  short  exposure  of 
a  lower  temperature.  The  leaf  has  a  pungent  odor 
resembling  a  mixture  of  eucalyptus  and  peppermint, 
and  the  tree  is  commonly  called  peppermint  gum. 
I  E.  /irinij)/i/rii<i,  with  a  large  percentage  of  oil  con- 
taining eucalyptol,  is  reported  as  growing  well  in 
sandy  places.  It  might,  therefore,  succeed  better  in 
such  soils  than  the  blue  gum,  which  likes  a  rich  soil. 
I  Sprcit'it  ill  SohiIii  i  ii  Cnlifiirnin. — The  species  of  euca- 
lyptus most  popular  in  southern  California  at  the 
present  time  are  in  about  the  order  named  as  follows: 
E.  r//i)l/iihi.s,  the  blue  gum,  is  first  on  account  of  its 
continued  rapid  growth,  sanitary  and  medicinal  ef- 
fects, good  fuel,  fine  piling  and  general  hardiness  and 
vigor  in  all  our  vallej's  opening  to  or  not  far  from  the 
ocean.  It  makes  new  crops  of  fuel  rapidly  when 
pollarded,  being  in  this  respect  like  a  willow.  The 
blue  gum  plantations  far  exceed  in  importance  those 
of  all  other  forest  trees  whatever.  In  California 
when  the  eucalyptus  is  spoken  of— as  "a  row  of 


eucalyptus  ""  a  grove  of  eucalyptus,"  "eucalyptus 
leaves,"  etc. — E.  glohnlnx  is  meant  and  taken  for 
granted.  This  is  the  species  which  has  been  almost 
exclusively  used  for  its  attributed  ameliorating  or 
inhibitory  effects  upon  malarial  disease.  This  anti- 
malarial influence  of  certain  eucalypts  may  interest 
sections  in  our  Southern  States.  The  blue  gum, 
when  young,  will  not  stand  frosts  below  25°  F.  The 
mature  trees  have,  however,  withstood  temporary 
temperatures  down  to  18°,  with  some  frost  burn. 

E.  ciiriiunmhix,  sugar  gum,  largely  planted  as  a 
roadside  tree  in  the  warm  and  dry  interior,  makes  a 
good  head  with  dark-green,  shining  leaves.  The 
timber  in  Australia  is  highly  valued.;  does  not  resist 
severe  frost. 

E.  raJnista,  a  very  handsome  tree,  with  large,  dark- 
green,  shining  leaves.    It  is  particularly  attractive 
when  in  bud.    The  buds  are  a  delicate  cream  pink 
I  and  quite  large.    The  timber  of  this  tree  is  very  dur- 
I  able,  and  especially  resistant  in  earth  or  water.  It 
j  contains  the  largest  percentage  of  kino  yet  meas- 
,  ured.    For  ornamental  road  or  street  planting  it  is 
I  now  the  most  sought  of  any  of  the  eucalypts. 
I     E.  riixlrala,  red  gum.    This  tree  contains  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  oil  in  the  foliage  and  of  fine 
kino  in  the  timber.    It  is  a  highly  valued  timber  in 
Australia.    It  is  a  good  grower,  and  is  particularly 
adapted  to  very  hot,  dry  climates.    It  also  does  well 
in  our  mild  valley  climates.    I  have  just  successfully 
introduced  the  tree  in  Arizona,  where  a  number  of 
other  eucalypts  have  failed.    It  is  with  us  nearly  all 
the  time  covered  with  new  growth.    This  is  a  vivid 
willow-green  in  color.    The  particularly  agreeable 
odor  of  the  leaves  is  an  additional  attraction. 

E.  lfi(ci).ri/1oii,  var.  rosea.  This  tree  has  two  dis- 
tinct forms — one  with  green  foliage  and  pink  flowers 
and  the  other  with  silver-gray  foliage  and  pink 
flowers.  Both  have  a  deep-red  persistent  bark.  The 
silver-gray  is  far  the  more  striking.  The  timber  of 
this  tree  is  exceedingly  durable  and  is  stronger  than 
English  oak  (Laslett). 

We  have  two  other  forms  of  E.  h'nco.xiilon  here. 
One  has  rough,  red  bark,  green  foliage  and  white 
flowers.  This  is  a  very  shy  bloomer,  while  the 
others  are  all  free  flowering.  The  other  form  has  a 
white,  smooth  bark,  from  decortication,  green  foli- 
age, and,  besides,  grows  differently.  The  first  three 
are  strong,  single-stem  trees,  while  the  last,  or  white 
bark  one,  grows  larger,  but  tends  to  branch  low  and 
make  several  stems.  I  feel  sure  that  some  of  these 
varieties  should  have  specific  rank.  The  silver-leafed 
E.  /luro.ri/loii,  with  pink  flowers,  is  extensively 
planted  for  ornament. 

E.  jioli/iinl/it mti  is  also  planted  for  ornament.  It 
has  round  leaves  of  silvery  blue  color. 

E.  Ji.i.ii/iiliii  is  extensively  sought  for  its  dark-green 
leaves  and  magnificent  crimson  flowers.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  our  seedling  E.  fixxifoUns  varies  some- 
times in  flower  color,  the  range  being  pink,  orange, 
crimson  and  magenta. 

E.  m<iriil<itii,  var.  cifn'odora,  is  planted  for  the  deli- 
cate fragrance  of  its  foliage.    The  timber  of  this  tree 
I  is  valuable. 

I  The  most  successful  of  these  trees  in  California  are 
i  E.  <-<)r!iinbn.tij,  blood  wood;  E.  nxiiii/fni,  red  mahog- 
I  any;  E.  iliiirxico/or.  karri;  E.  aihiplniHn,  South  Aus- 
tralian red  gum;  E.  hotri/ouhx,  bastard  mahogany; 
the  scarlet- flowered  E.  f.fxifolln,  for  ornament  only; 
E.  (oi  ipioriiJ)/.r.  sugar  gum.  for  dry  soils;  and  E.  /•«- 
hiisfii,  swamp  mahogany,  for  heavy,  damp  soils  and 
as  an  ornamental  shade  tree  for  streets. 

E.  mnrr/iniitii  has  leaves  somewhat  paler  beneath. 
Under  the  name  of  jarrah  its  timber  has  become  re- 
nowned as  a  desirable,  strong  wood,  capable  of  re- 
sisting the  teredo,  and  consequently  particularly 
adapted  to  piling.  It  lives,  but  does  not  succeed  for 
commercial  promise,  in  the  climate  of  California. 

Another  valuable  timber  tree  of  this  unequally 
green  leaf  is  E.  gomplioaphohi,  tooart  gum.  This 
tree  grows  well  in  California  and  makes  a  thick,  sym- 
metrical head,  but  is  not  a  phenomenal  grower. 
None  of  this  type  resist  temperatures  much  below 
freezing;  nor,  with  the  exception  of  the  E.  coryno- 
lo/i/.r,  do  they  withstand  dry  air  with  long-continued 
high  temperatures,  such»s  those  occurring  in  cen- 
tral Australia,  southern  Algiers,  Arizona,  etc. 

The  ver}'  handsome  E.  ialoj>/ii///ii  has  cream-white 
flowers,  dark-green,  shining  foliage,  and  its  timber  is 
valuable.  The  fruit  of  this  timber  is  large.  A  com- 
pany here  is  polishing  these  fruits  and  making  them 
into  pipe  bowls. 

A  largo  and  important  group  of  the  eucalypts  has 
leaves  dark,  shining  green  above  and  pale  beneath. 
This  group  has  less  or  none  of  the  sickle-shaped  foli- 
j  age,  makes  a  better  head  and  gives  more  shade,  as 
I  the  leaves  are  not  generally,  if  at  all,  turned  edge- 
wise to  the  sun.    The  species  in  this  group  generally 
!  contain  a  large  amount  of  kino. 

This  kino  is  a  gum  something  similar  to  the  resin 
I  of  our  pines  and  mor  e  or  less  permeates  the  timber 
of  these  trees.  It  is  usually  red  or  reddish-brown  in 
color,  has  a  powerful  preservative  effect  on  the 
timber,  antagonizing  insect  life,  and  has  an  anti- 
septic action.  This  latter  property  is  availed  of  in 
medicine  for  the  treatment  of  indolent  ulcers,  gan- 
grenous tendencies  and  is  a  deodorizer  in  external 
cancer.  The  foliage  of  this  group  is  poor  in  the  oil 
to  which  the  therapeutic  and  hygienic  reputation  of 
the  eucalypts  is  due. 
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Maxim's  Flying  Machine. 


The  machine  is  purposely  desio^ned 
of  extreme  size  with  the  intention  of 
thoroughly  testing  and  elaboratinjjf  the 
details  of  mechanism  and  of  measuriojj- 
the  lifting  power  within  immediate 
reach  of  a  workshop  and  slcilled  me- 
chanics, more  than  of  actually  taking  to 
the  air.  This  will  probably  be  first  at- 
tempted with  a  smaller  machine,  cap- 
able of  lifting  one  man,  of  jockey-like 
proportion  and  mounted  on  a  boat  on  a 
lake,  so  that  short  flights,  like  those  of 
a  flying  fish,  can  be  attempted  for  in- 
itial practice. 

The  lifting  force  of  the  machine  is 
measured  automatically  as  it  runs  along 
a  railway  track  about  one-half  mile  in 
length,  and  the  machine  is  prevented 
from  taking  to  flight  by  wheels  running 
underneath  outer  wooden  rails.  Much 
yet  remains  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
practice  in  vertical  steering  before 
taking  leave  of  the  earth,  the  chief 
difficulties  of  the  aviator  beginning 
when  he  wishes  to  descend  and  alight 
on  the  ground  again. 

The  machine,  complete,  with  water, 
naphtha  fuel  and  crew  of  three  men  on 
board,  weighs  8000  pounds.  With  a 
pressure  of  275  pounds  of  steam  per 
square  inch,  the  engines  develop  360 
H.  P.  The  thrust  of  the  screws  is 
12,000  pounds  and  the  lifting  effect  of 
the  aeroplanes  and  wings  (4000  square 
feet  area)  is  10,000  pounds.  A  thrust 
of  2000  pounds  at  45  miles  an  hour 
gives  240-thrust  horse  power,  or,  with 
a  speed  of  advance  of  the  screw  of  60 
miles  an  hour,  230  indicated  horse 
power. 

The  total  projected  disk  area  of  the 
screws  is  500  square  feet,  each  screw 
being  nearly  eighteen  feet  in  diameter, 
with  a  pitch  of  sixteen  feet,  thus  re- 
quiring 330  revolutions  a  minute  to  give 
a  speed  of  advance  of  60  miles  an  hour. 

Mr.  Maxim  calculates  that,  after 
making  all  allowances,  he  can  at  present 
lift  twenty-eight  pounds  per  horse 
power,  but  that,  with  improvements, 
he  hopes  to  raise  this  figure  to  fifty  or 
sixty  pounds  and  then  a  machine  could 
take  a  flight  of  500  or  600  miles. 

When  the  machine  is  perfected,  Mr. 
Maxim  claims  that  the  railway  may  be 
dispensed  with  and  that  a  short  run 
over  a  moderately  level  field  will  enable 
it  to  attain  velocity  necessary  to  rise. 
As  far  as  landing  is  concerned,  he  says 
that  the  aerial  navigator  will  touch  the 
ground  while  moving  forward,  and  the 
machine  will  be  brought  to  rest  by  slid- 
ing on  the  ground  for  a  short  distance. 
In  this  manner  very  little  shock  should 
result,  whereas  if  the  machine  is 
stopped  in  the  air  and  allowed  to  fall 
directly  to  the  earth  without  advanc- 
ing, the  shock,  though  not  strong 
enough  to  be  dangerous  (?)  to  life  or 
limb,  might  be  sufficient  to  disarrange 
or  injure  the  machinery. 

Of  course  this  im))lies  a  tract  of  lahd 
of  sufficient  size  and  having  surface  of 
a  proper  character  to  permit  a  safe 
landing.  If  the  machine  be  employed 
for  regular  traffic,  as  river  steamboats 
are,  such  landings  could  be  provided. 
But  it  has  generally  been  supposed 
that  Mr.  Maxim's  aim  was  to  produce 
a  machine  applicable  to  military  serv- 
ice, and  landings  of  the  kind  considered 
are  not  portable.  From  a  military 
point  of  view,  the  lives  of  the  crew 
might  not  be  important  after  enough 
skilled  navigators  of  flying  machines 
have  been  trained  to  the  art;  but  the 
crippling  of  the  machine  might  be  at- 
tended with  serious  derangement  of 
plans  and  other  bad  consequences,  not 
to  mention  the  item  of  cost,  which 
would  not  be  trifling.  The  problem  of 
artificial  fiight  cannot  be  considered  as 
fully  solved  till  machines  are  con- 
structed that  can  come  down  easily 
and  safely  upon  any  handy  bit  of  level 
ground,  as  pigeons  alight  upon  wheat 
fields. 

The  aeroplanes  and  wings  are 
mounted  on  a  slope  of  about  one  in 
eight.  These  surfaces  are  formed  of 
canvas,  stretched  on  a  skeleton  frame- 
work of  hollow  steel  rods  for  the  struts 
and  thin  steel  for  the  ties.  The  large 
central  aeroplane  is  composed  of  two 
parallel  canvas  surfaces,  with  a  space 
between,  and  in  this  way  the  shape  is 
preserved  better,  and  the  general  set 


of  the  wings,  smooth,  like  cardboard, 
should  excite  the  envy  and  stimulate 
the  imitation  of  our  sail-makers  for 
yacht  racing.  The  front  and  rear 
wings  are  pivoted  about  a  horizontal 
axis  so  as  to  act  as  rudders  in  a  vertical 
plane. 

The  machine  is  started  from  a  posi- 
tion in  which  it  has  been  regained  by 
being  tied  to  an  indicator  post;  the  pro- 
pellers are  then  set  in  motion  and  soon 
drive  gales  of  wind  in  their  wake. 
When  the  pull  of  the  rope  has  reached 
a  definite  amount — say  2000  pounds — a 
hook  is  released,  and  the  machine 
starts  on  its  voyage  along  the  track. — 
Nature. 

On  two  lakes  but  a  few  miles  from 
Copenhagen,  says  the  London  Inven- 
tion, a  steamer  capable  of  running  on 
rails  will  be  shortly  seen  disporting 
itself.  The  two  lakes  are  separated  by 
a  strip  of  land  traversed  by  a  railway 
which  crosses,  in  its  course,  a  road, 
necessitating  a  gradient  of  1.50  on 
either  side.  The  rails  are  carried 
under  water  on  a  wooden  structure, 
and  the  steamer,  which  carries  two 
wheels  fixed  on  either  side,  so  as  to 
correspond  with  the  rails,  being  guided 
by  piles,  makes  for  the  rails  at  full 
speed,  travels  up  the  incline  and  down 
the  other  side,  where  the  propeller 
again  comes  into  action.  The  small 
wheels  at  the  side  of  the  vessel  are 
worked  by  a  shaft  and  chain.  A  pow- 
erful brake  is  used  in  descending  the 
slope. 


Beecham's  pills  are  for  bilious- 
ness, bilious  headache,  dyspep- 
sia, heartburn,  torpid  liver,  diz- 
ziness, sick  headache,  bad  taste 
in  the  mouth,  coated  tongue, 
loss  of  appetite,  sallow  skin, etc., 
when  caused  by  constipation; 
and  constipation  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  all  of  them. 

Go  by  the  book.  Pilis  io<t  and 
25<t  a  box.  Book  free  at  your 
druggist's  or  write  B.  F.  Allen  Co., 
365  Canal  Street,  Newr  York. 

Annual  sales  more  than  6,000,000  boies. 


THE  "SWIALLEY" 

FAMILY  OF    _  _ 

"FEED  SAVERS" 


En<iiiIaK<*  Fodder  Cm  torM,  for  hand  and  power. 
Root  ('iitKTs  iVVce'tblc  Slicrrs,  band  A  power. 
Fnnn  Feed  i>Iills,  for  peiir  or  pulley  drive,  tar 
t'orn  fJriiiderfi,  &  Sliellers. 

"How  to  Beat  a  Drouth,"  our         band  book 
for  Stoek  Feeders  and  rriet;  I,ist  mailed frre. 
.Si»IAL,I>EY  J>IFO.  CO.,  l>IaKitovi'oc,  Wis. 

MOORE,  FERGUSON  k  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 


•ii  General  Commission  Merchants,  tii 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  8.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchance. 

<W Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  or  dun.'sienraents  at  low  rates  of 
intorp«t 


We  Are  Not  "Stuck  Up." 


That's  not  the  reason  "common  wire  Is  not  good 
enough  for  \is  ",  but  we  muM.  have  EI^ASTK'I- 
TY,  and  h,avin!;  that  we  want  strength  to  match 
it,  and  that's  why  ours  is  tlio  ttost. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


W  MINX  ED. 

AGKNTS  to  canvass  for  FUNK  &.  WAGNALL'S 
Standard  Uielioiiary  of  the  KiikHbH 

In  every  town  on  the  coast.  Liberal  terms.  Large 
sample  pages  free.  Address 

K.  1>.  liRONSON  &  CO., 
1308  Market  Street  S»n  rrwuvlsco 


The  nervous  system  is  weakened  by  the 


Neuralgia  Torture,  g 

Every  nerve  is  strengthened  in  the  cure  of  it  by 


The  McMahan  Farm, 

CotupriHiug  some  4100  acres,  located  on  the  banks  of  Putah  Creek,  Solano  and^Yolo  Counties, 
lias  been  placed  in  our  Iiandg  for  sale. 

This  magnificent  property  is  now  selling  at 

F*ER    /\CRE  ! 

In  sizes  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  different  purchasers,  from  ten  acres  up,  easy  terms. 

If  you  wish  to  locate  on  the  choicest  land  in  all  California,  we  will  be  pleased  to  mall  you  detailed 
information  on  application,  with  maps,  etc.,  something  of  interest  either  to  yourself  or  friends  in  Cali- 
fornia or  in  the  East,  who  may  be  seeking  reliable  information  of  lands  in  our  State. 


MONEY    TO    LOAN   ON   FARM  PROPERTY. 


BOVEE,  TOY  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

No.  19  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


SECOND  /\ININU/VL 

Horse  Show! 

  OF  THE   

HORSE  SHOW  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

  WILL    BE   HELD    AT    THE  —  

MECHANICS'  PAVILION^^^::^^^^^  S      FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

DECEHBER  3,  4,  5,  6  &  7,  1895. 

OPEN  DAY  AND  EVENING. 

OVER  $20,000  IN  CASH  PRIZES  AND  SILVER  TROPHIES. 

Music  Afternoon  and  Evening  by  Noah  Brandt's  Orchestra. 


GENERAL  ADMISSION  Daytime,  50  Cents;    Evening,  »1.00 

Reserved  seats,  $2,  $1.50  and  .50  cents  extra,  to  be  on  sale  at  H.  S.  CROCKER'S  stationary  store, 
227  Post  street,  after  November  25th. 

No  seats  reserved  for  day's  exhibition,  except  private  boxes  and  season  tickets. 

Protect  Your  Young  Trees 

Against  Attack  by  Cut  Worms  and  other  Tree  Pests  by  using 

ONE  PLY  P.  &  B.  PAPER 

IN  CONNECTION  WITH  PRINTER  S  INK. 


A  Roll  costs  Three  Dollars  and  is  Sufficient  for  1000  Trees. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER,  OR  ADDRESS 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 


IIG  Batte-ry  St.,  San  f='ranclsco. 
Ill  S.  BroadvA/ay,  Los  Angeles. 


Hydraulic,  Irrieation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130  BEALB  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut  punched  and  formed,  for  malting  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  malting  Pipe.   Estimates  Riven  when  required.    Are  prepared  or  ooatlnsr  all  sizes  of  Plpe» 

with  Asphaltum 


Small  Size  $1.00. 
Large  Size  'a.50. 


ENTERPRISE 

RAISIN  SEEDER 

«S-TINNED-«» 

A  simply  constructed,  and  lue.xpensive  labor  and  time-saving 
machine,  keinoves  every  seed  without  waste.  Gav«cxly-^v^^^ 
size,  1  lb.  in  h  minutes ;  large  size,  1  lb.  a  minute.  At  all  dealer.s  in 
kitchen  goods.  Write  for  Catalogue  ot  helpful  labor  save^s^-^ree. 
THE  ENTKRPRISE  MFG.  CO.,  3d  A  Dauphtn  St*.,  FhlJa. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

The  Peaceful  City  of  Qraceland. 


A  peaceful  city  lies  over  there ; 

Never  a  heartache,  never  a  care ; 

No  more  longings  for  brighter  days, 

Nor  fruitless  strivings  for  higher  virays. 

Peace  with  the  world,  at  rest  in  God  : 

Home  once  more  to  the  kindly  sod. 

Where  roses  bloom  and  the  fresh  grass  waves, 

A  gladsome  vigil  o'er  Graceland's  graves. 

Some  summer  morning  when  skies  are  bright, 
Some  night  in  winter  when  snows  arc  white: 
It  matters  little  the  time  or  when 
We  shall  have  done  with  the  cares  of  men ; 
Gone  the  way  whore  our  fathers  led 
Into  the  mystery  of  the  dead  ; 
Seeking  the  peace  the  spirit  craves. 
Choosing  a  homo  'midst  Graceland's  graves. 

None  can  know  the  burdens  borne. 
Nor  the  cruel  weight  of  yokes  we've  worn  ; 
The  broken  idols  were  all  our  own ; 
The  lips  would  smile  when  the  heart  would 
moan ; 

Bravely  acting  each  one  his  part. 

Hiding  the  dead  hopes  in  his  heart; 

We  come  to  the  stilling  of  the  waves; 

And  Sunset  leaves  us  at  Graceland's  graves. 

And  when  we're  gone  from  the  haunts  of  men 

Will  the  world  have  less  of  sunshine  then  2 

Will  mother,  sister,  sweetheart,  wife 

Love  more  of  eternity,  less  of  life  '. 

Are  we  building  a  monument  high  and  grand. 

Or  a  dingy  hovel  upon  the  sand  ; 

So  we  ask  our  hearts  as  the  mind  o'erstrays 

To  the  peaceful  city  of  Graceland's  graves. 

—Eugene  Field. 


The  Old  Trundle  Bed. 


Oh,  the  old  trundle  bed  where  I  slept  vyhen  a 
boy  ! 

What  canopied  king  might  not  covet  the  joy  i 
The  glory  and  peace  of  that  slumber  of  mine, 
Like  a  long,  gracious  rest  in  the  bosom  divine ; 
The  quaint,  homely  couch,  hidden  close  from 
the  light, 

But  daintily  drawn  from  its  hiding  place  at 
night. 

Oh,  a  nest  of  delight,  from  the  foot  to  the 
head. 

Was  the  queer  little,  dear  little,  old  trundle 

bed  : 

Oh,  the  old  trundle  bed,  where  I  wondering 
saw 

The  stars  through  the  window,  and  listened 
with  awe 

To  the  sigh  of  the  winds  as  they  tremblingly 
crept 

Through  the  trees  where  the  robins  so  rest- 
lessly slept ; 

Where  I  heard  the  low,  murmurous  chirp  of 
the  wren. 

And  the  katydid  listlessly  chirrup  again. 
Till  my  fancies  grew  faint,  and  were  drowsily 
led 

Through  the  maze  of  the  dreams  of  the  old 

trundle  bed  ! 
Oh,  the  old  trundle  bed  !  Oh,  the  old  trundle 

bed  ! 

With  its  plump  little  pillow  and  old-fashioned 
spread ; 

Its  snowy  white  sheets  and  the  blankets 
above. 

Smoothed  down  and  tucked  round  with  the 

touches  of  love ; 
The  voice  of  my  mother  to  lull  me  to  sleep 
With  the  old  fairy  stories  my  memories  keep 
Still  fresh  as  the  lilies  that  bloom  o'er  the 

head 

Once  bowed  o'er  my  own  in  the  old  trundle 
bed  : 

— James  Whitcomb  Riley. 


Give  riy  Love  to  Jlaria. 


{Concluded  from  last  issue.) 

The  train  was  now  at  Bridgeport, 
but  she  was  hardly  conscious  that  they 
were  stopping  until  her  reveries  were 
suddenly  broken  by  again  hearing  her 
name.  A  second  blue- coated  envoy 
stood  at  one  end  of  the  car,  bawling, 
like  the  first,  for  "Miss  Constance 
Schuyler  !  "  With  flaming  cheeks  she 
half  rose  and  announced  that  she  an- 
swered to  that  title,  feeling  that  the 
eyes  of  every  one  in  the  car  were  fas- 
tened upon  her,  and  wishing  that  Court- 
right  was  out  of  existence.  What  did 
he  mean  ?  she  asked  angrily.  Had  he 
not  made  her  conspicuous  enough  for 
one  day  ?  What  would  these  people 
say  of  her,  to  board  a  train  with  a  man 
who  had  kissed  her  good-b}'e  and  sent 
her  telegrams  at  every  station  ?  And 
what  was  old  Mr.  De  Peyster,  who  sat 
near  her,  and  was  a  political  friend  of 
her  father's,  thinking  of  her,  as  he 
lowered  his  paper  and  peered  over  his 
glasses  at  her,  watching  her  open  the 
yellow  envelope  ?  She  glanced  at  it 
leisurely,  knowing  now  that  there  was 
no  cause  for  great  alarm. 

"  I  realize  that  it  was  rude  and  un- 
gentlemanly. — C,"  she  read. 

Constance's  lip  curled  with  disdain 
as  she  thought  that  she,  too,  realized 
it,  and  she  took  a  novel  from  her  bag 
and  tried  to  lose  herself  in  it.  But  her 
mind,  in  its  present  volcanic  state, 
refused  to  follow  the  placid  path  of  the 


heroine,  and  would  not  concentrate  it- 
self. She  kept  her  eyes  on  the  open 
pages,  preferring  not  to  meet  the  in- 
quisitive glances  of  those  near  her.  She 
had  never  felt  so  uncomfortable,  and 
blamed  Courtright  more  than  ever.  The 
very  car  wheels  were  singing  a  monot- 
onous song,  of  which  the  refrain  was: 
"  Give  my  love  to  Maria — Give  my  love 
— to  Maria,  "  at  any  other  time  appeal- 
ing to  her  sense  of  humor,  but  now  only 
fanning  her  ire.  But  it  was  to  rise  yet 
higher,  for  at  New  Haven  a  third  mes- 
senger entered  and  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  his  strong-lunged  predecessors. 
It  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever 
wished  to  disown  the  proud  name  of 
Schuyler,  and  she  felt  a  further  strong 
inclination  to  throw  the  telegram  un- 
opened out  of  the  window.  It  proved 
to  be  a  continuation  of  the  other  two, 
reading — 

"And  sincerely  beg  your  pardon. 
Please  answer. — Courtright." 

But  she  told  the  boy  that  there  was 
no  answer,  and,  signing  the  book, 
watched  him  depart,  as  he  wondered 
what  made  the  young  lady's  cheeks 
so  red.  There  was  no  mistaking  the 
fact  that  now  she  was  an  object  of  much 
more  interest  to  the  occupants  of  the 
car  than  the  books  and  magazines  they 
held.  With  one  accord  her  traveling 
companions  glanced  curiously  at  her, 
and  the  young  man  with  the  checked 
clothes,  who  had  stolen  furtive  glances 
before,  now  stared  at  her  quite  boldly, 
making  her  cheeks  burn  as  if  all  the 
blood  in  her  body  had  settled  there. 
She  thought  her  anger  at  Courtright 
had  long  since  reached  the  boiling 
point,  but  it  now  bubbled  over  and 
effervesced.  How  dared  he  humiliate 
her  so  '?  She  would  give  anything  to 
escape  those  awful  looks  !  Even  the 
porter  and  the  conductor  were  eyeing 
her  suspiciously,  conversing  with  heads 
together  at  one  end  of  the  car,  she  felt 
sure,  about  her.  And  when  the  latter 
moved  toward  her  and  stopped  at  her 
chair  she  almost  thought  he  had  come 
to  request  her  to  leave;  and  so  he  had, 
but  merely  to  the  car  in  front,  as  she 
had  taken  a  seat  in  the  wrong  one. 
She  welcomed  gladly  any  escape  and  he 
helped  to  move  her  things.  She  glanced 
at  the  violets  on  the  window-sill,  hesi- 
tating about  taking  them.  It  was  too 
bad  to  leave  them  there  to  fade,  she 
told  herself,  and  snatching  them  up 
hastily  she  followed  the  conductor. 

She  breathed  a  long  sigh  of  relief 
when  she  was  re-established  in  the 
preceding  car,  with  her  back  to  the 
"fresh"  youth  and  his  inquisitive 
neighbors. 

When  the  train  reached  Hartford, 
Constance  watched  the  door  with  anx- 
ious eyes,  fearing  to  be  confronted  by  a 
fourth  telegraphic  emissary,  but  was 
spared  any  further  ordeal.  The  time 
from  now  on  dragged  wearily  and  was 
spent  in  ringing  the  changes  on  the 
proceedings  of  the  morning  and  in  bit- 
ter arraignment  of  Courtright  for  dar- 
ing to  kiss  her  and  for  his  inconsiderate- 
ness  in  sending  her  the  telegrams.  As 
she  stepped  off  the  train  in  Boston  she 
felt  that  it  had  been  the  most  uncom- 
fortable journey  she  had  ever  taken 
and  that  her  visit  in  Boston  was  not 
commencing  under  the  most  auspicious 
circumstances. 

But  after  a  busy  week  of  rushing 
from  one  thing  to  another — recitals, 
lectures,  teas  and  symphonies,  morn- 
ings with  Browning,  afternoons  with 
Ibsen,  Mental  Science,  Darwinian  and 
other  clubs,  with  now  and  then  a 
frixolous  dance  thrown  in — she  found 
to  her  surprise  that  Courtright  still 
remained  uppermost  in  her  thoughts. 
Though  his  conduct  yet  awoke  indigna- 
tion, she  was  able  to  view  it  more 
calmly,  and  at  length  caught  herself 
drawing  comparisons  between  him  and 
the  men  she  now  met,  with  the  credit 
in  his  favor.  She  realized  that  he  was 
a  man  of  daring — one  who  would  make 
his  mark  in  the  world  by  bold  strokes 
— and  was  surprised  to  find  how  close- 
ly associated  he  was  as  well  with  the 
little  things  of  her  life.  Her  very  um- 
brella suggested  him,  as  she  recalled 
the  morning  they  had  chanced  to  meet 
on  Broadway,  when  Courtright  was 
uptown  buying  a  wedding  present  for 
some  one,  and  had  turned  to  walk  with 
her.   iiChey  were  caught  in  the  rain 


that  soon  fell,  and  he  had  rushed  her 
into  Gorham's  for  shelter  and  had  in- 
sisted on  her  choosing  a  pretty  um- 
brella from  the  "  affluence  of  selection  " 
offered  them,  and  she  had  recalled  how 
they  had  gone  home  together  under  it 
in  preference  to  taking  a  cab.  It  had 
been  such  fun  and  she  sighed  to  think 
that  it  was  all  over.  Then  she  went 
back  to  the  last  morning  and  found  that 
out  of  the  chaos  of  resentment  that  had 
then  wrought  such  tumult  in  her  soul 
one  thing  only  now  seemed  to  stand 
out  clearly;  Courtright  loved  her  and 
she  had  refused  him,  putting  an  end  to 
all  companionship  whatever.  She 
thought  of  the  time  when  she  would 
return  home  and  would  not  see  him 
except  to  meet  him  occasionally  at 
the  big  affairs  to  which  they  would 
both  be  invited.  She  thought  of  the 
walks  and  drives  and  box  parties  that 
would  continue,  but  at  which  he  would 
be  missing,  and  was  surprised  to  find 
how  unattractive  they  appeared.  Other 
men  would  be  ready  to  step  into  the 
the  breach,  but  could  they  fill  his  place? 
she  asked  herself.  Whom  did  she  know  , 
as  bright  and  amusing  as  he  ?  Or  as 
thoughtful  or  kind  '(  Or  even  as  good 
looking  ?  she  added,  after  exhausting 
all  his  other  attributes.  The  idea  of 
putting  him  out  of  her  life  entirely  was 
so  distasteful  to  her  that  she  resolved 
to  think  no  more  about  it — a  little  way 
she  had  with  things  considered  un- 
pleasant and  which  proved  that  she 
was,  in  her  fashion,  something  of  a 
philospher. 

Two  weeks  after  Miss  Schuyler's 
arrival  in  Boston,  Mrs.  Mortimer  Stan- 
ton gave  one  of  her  famous  dinners. 
When  all  were  established  in  their 
places  she  glanced  around  the  mahog- 
any board  at  her  guests  and  the  perfect 
appointments  drew  a  sigh,  breathing 
content,  and  said  "it  was  well."  She 
eyed  Constance  critically,  affirming 
that  she  had  never  seen  her  look  better, 
and  admiring  again  that  proud  little 
poise  of  her  head,  more  noticeable  now 
that  the  curves  of  her  neck  and 
shoulders  could  be  seen.  Young 
Searles,  who  sat  on  her  right,  and  be- 
tween whom  and  Constance  Mrs. 
Stanton  hoped  to  make  a  match,  said 
that  he  had  never  seen  a  head  so  well 
set,  and  that  the  poise  was  bird-like, 
and  made  no  secret  of  his  admiration  of 
it.  And  although  Miss  Schuyler  had 
accepted  and  found  rather  pleasant 
his  devotion  on  her  previous  visit,  and 
knew  that  the  Searles'  ancient  tree 
and  the  golden  apple  that  hung  from  it 
were  hers  if  she  chose  to  but  reach 
forth  her  hand  for  them,  she  felt  a 
little  wearied  now  by  his  constant 
chatter,  and  turned  to  the  man  on  her 
left,  who  was  new  material,  and,  she 
hoped,  more  interesting.  Since  those 
repentant  telegrams  she  had  received 
no  word  from  Courtright.  To  be  sure, 
he  did  not  know  her  address,  but  he 
might  easily  have  obtained  that,  she 
said,  of  her  father  or  mother,  if  he  had 
really  cared  for  it,  and  she  almost  re- 
gretted not  having  sent  him  some  reply. 

The  enlivening  hum  of  conversation 
around  the  table  was  broken  by  Mr. 
Stanton,  who  glanced  across  at  his 
young  guest  and  said — 

"By  the  way,  Constance,  a  rather 
mysterious  episode  occured  in  the  office 
to-day  that  concerned  you."  The 
laughter  and  talk  almost  ceased. 

"Some  one  called  me  up  on  the 
telephone  and  said,  '  Is  this  Mr.  Mor- 
timer Stanton,  of  —  Beacon  street  ?  ' 
'Yes,'  I  answered,  'Good,'  he  said, 
'  Is  Miss  Schuyler  visiting  you  ?'  "  In 
the  silence  now  the  soft  tread  of  the 
servants  moving  around  the  table  was 
the  only  sound. 

"I  asked  him  what  he  wished  of 
you,  but  he  .said,  '  Oh,  nothing,  merely 
a  package  I  have  been  commissioned 
to  have  delivered  to  her  and  I  wanted 
to  make  sure  of  her  address.'  He  was 
going  to  shut  me  off,  but  I  told  him  to 
hold  on  a  minute  and  tell  me  who  he 
was.  Then  he  said  his  identity  didn't 
make  the  slightest  difference,  as  he 
was  simply  acting  for  another  party." 

Miss  Schuyler's  heart  gave  a  bound, 
but  she  calml}'  reached  for  an  olive. 

"I  pressed  him  still  further,"  Mr. 
Stanton  went  on,  "and  he  replied,  a 
little  impatiently,  that  it  wasn't  of 
the  least  importance,   but   that  he 


was  from  the  Treasury  Department. 

Every  one  looked  at  Miss  Schuyler  to 
see  if  she  could  solve  the  riddle,  but 
she  laughed,  and  said  that  it  was  pro- 
bably a  joke.  Young  Searles  suggested 
that  "  perhaps  the  package  was  bank 
notes,"  and  some  one  else  asked  if  she 
!  "couldn't  include  them  all  in  her  '  pull' 
in  the  Treasury  Department?"  But 
in  her  heart  she  felt  sure  that  Court- 
right  was  the  "other  party,"  and  that 
with  the  aid  of  a  friend  in  Boston  he 
was  hunting  her  out.  The  package,  she 
thought,  might  be  bonbons  or  some 
conciliatory  token,  and  she  felt  that  in 
a  few  days  she  would  hear  from  him, 
and  the  thought  caused  the  dimples  to 
break  out  around  her  mouth,  and  young 
Searles"'  conversation,  even,  to  seem 
not  so  exhaustingly  insipid. 

She  had  wavered  long  between  her 
strong  inclination  to  forgive  Courtright 
and  the  very  just  cause  she  fet  she  had 
to  be  angry  with  him.  But  she  knew 
now  what  she  should  do. 

The  next  day,  when  Mr.  Stanton's 
solemn-faced  "inside  man"  knocked 
on  her  door  and  silently  presented  a 
salver  with  a  box  upon  it,  she  knew 
that  her  heart  had  told  her  truly.  The 
box  contained  a  cluster  of  great  double 
purple  and  white  violets,  and  a  note, 
with  the  inscription  in  Courtright's 
masculine  hand.  She  tore  the  envelope 
open,  letting  it  drop  to  the  floor,  while 
she  read  the  contents  almost  breath- 
lessly. He  said  that  as  she  had  not 
answered  the  telegrams  (sent  in 
serial  form  to  see  if  he  could  not  amuse 
her  and  take  away  from  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation),  nor  written  him  even 
one  line  to  say  she  forgave  him,  he 
supposed  that  she  was  still  annoyed. 
And  when  he  thought  why,  he  blushed 
with  shame  at  what  he  had  done,  and 
could  say  nothing  in  justification  un- 
less it  was  that  their  conversation  in 
the  brougham  had  made  him  not  quite 
himself.  And  he  sent  her  violets, 
knowing  she  loved  them,  and  hoped 
that  they,  in  their  sweetness  would 
plead  for  him  better  than  he  could  for 
himself. 

Miss  Schuyler  read  the  note  through, 
then  read  it  again,  going  over  it  as  she 
used  to  a  difficult  page  of  her  psy- 
chology in  her  schoolgirl  days,  until  she 
could  repeat  it  backwards.  She  put 
the  flowers  in  a  cut-glass  bowl  and  set 
it  among  the  silver  things  on  her  dress- 
ing table.  Then  she  went  to  find  Mrs. 
Stanton,  humming  a  snatch  from  the 
opera  that  the  Bostonians  were  sing- 
ing, and  told  her  that  she  really  could 
not  remain  any  longer  than  till 
Saturday. 

The  Van  Houghtons  gave  a  large 
reception  in  New  York  a  few  days 
after  Miss  Schuyler's  return,  with 
"dancing  after  eleven  "  on  the  cards. 
Constance  attended  with  her  mother 
and  held  quite  a  little  court  of  people, 
who  said  they  were  more  than  glad  to 
see  her  at  home  again  and  who  asked 
the  usual  sarcastic  question  about  the 
Boston  "  savants."  She  chatted  with 
them  charmingly,  listening  all  the 
while  to  names  announced  at  the  door 
and  glancing  occasionally  in  that 
direction.  But  midnight  came  and 
Courtright  had  not  appeared.  She 
took  an  arm  that  was  offered  her 
and  moved  slowly  toward  the  ball- 
room,  stopping  in  a  small  conserv- 
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atory,  for  the  moment  vacant,  while 
her  escort  went  to  bring  her  an 
ice.  Her  throat  was  parched,  and  she 
confessed  it  to  herself  that  the  evening 
had  not  been  a  success.  Then  she 
buried  her  face  in  a  cool  bowl  of  roses 
standing  near,  half  wishing  that  she 
were  one  of  them.  As  she  stopped 
there,  some  one  moved  swiftly  across 
the  floor,  and  a  dark  head  almost 
touched  hers  on  the  other  side,  while  a 
repentant  voice  inquired,  "Did  you 
give  my  love  to  Maria  ?  " 

Lifting  her  head,  Constance  saw 
Courtright  standing  before  her,  look- 
ing at  her  with  twinkling  eyes.  Their 
expression  was  irresistible.  She 
struggled  with  herself  but  a  moment; 
then  she  threw  back  her  head  and 
laughed,  as  she  had  done  when  he  first 
saw  her  in  Colorado.  When  she 
stretched  out  her  hand  it  was  to  put 
it  in  his,  as  she  replied:  "  No — I  didn't 
but — I  will." — Florence  T.  Cuertin. 


Fashion  Notes. 


The  round  waist  is  almost  covered  by 
a  large  and  exquisite  Honiton  lace  col- 
lar. There  is  no  choker,  the  neck  be- 
ing cut  round  at  the  base  of  the  throat, 
and  the  collar  reaching  to  the  waist 
line  in  a  point.  Lace  points  fall  over 
the  sleeves.  There  are,  of  course,  the 
long  shoulder  seams,  and  the  sleeves 
are  arranged  in  puffs,  unstiffened,  and 
with  the  largest  puff  at  the  elbow. 
There  is  no  belt,  but  on  each  of  the  lace 
points,  both  front  and  back,  is  a  short 
little  iabot  of  gray  velvet.  These  little 
jabots,  which  take  the  place  of  bows, 
are  very  much  worn;  and  the  tendency 
now  is  to  have  all  bows  very  stiff'  and 
regular  in  shape. 

A  stylish  costume  for  a  young  lady 
has  a  skirt  of  old  rose  and  blue  change- 
able peau  de  sole.  The  waist  is  of  rose 
and  white  striped  silk,  gathered  full 
into  a  velvet  collar  and  belt.  There 
are  very  wide  epaulets  of  velvet  and 
deep  cuffs,  the  sleeve  tops  being  enor- 
mous puffs,  that  fall  low  over  the  el- 
bows. 

A  calling  costume  is  of  crossbarred 
silk,  with  plain  skirt,  close-fitting 
waist,  leg-o'-mutton  sleeves  and  velvet 
collar  and  revers  and  belt.  A  velvet 
cape  with  feather  trimming,  and  a  vel- 
vet hat  trimmed  with  large  loops  of  the 
piece  velvet  and  drooping  ostrich 
plumes  complete  this  dainty  costume. 

A  handsome  afternoon  dress  for  a 
young  matron  has  a  skirt  of  black 
satin,  a  waist  of  plain  velvet  with  satin 
revers  and  satin  sleeves  with  velvet 
cuffs.  The  high,  rolled-back  collar  is 
of  velvet  and  the  vest  of  plaited  satin. 

A  suit  for  small  boys  is  made  of  vel- 
vet in  navy  blue.  There  are  knee 
trousers,  made  quite  full,  a  belted 
blouse,  and  an  embroidered  collar  that 
covers  the  shoulders  and  extends  in  a 
point  to  the  belt.  The  wide  cuffs  are 
of  embroidery,  to  match  the  collar. 

A  dress  for  an  elderly  lady  is  of  dark- 
brown  satin.  The  skirt  is  plain  and 
edged  with  a  row  of. fancy  galloon.  The 
waist  is  gathered  at  the  back,  and  the 
shoulders  are  covered  by  a  double  cape 
of  velvet.  The  high  collar  is  finished  in 
points.  Large  sleeves  of  satin  have 
velvet  cuff's,  and  the  velvet  belt  has  a 
bow  at  the  back  of  the  waist  line. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
said  to  the  contrary,  separate  waists 
will  be  worn  again,  to  give  variety  to 
smart  gowns  for  the  house,  the  street 
and  the  theater.  The  modistes  who 
remained  latest  in  Europe  have  brought 
them  in  various  materials — of  satin,  of 
the  new  blonde  lace,  of  chameleon  and 
Persian  silks,  satins  of  cashmere  de- 
signs, and  of  the  printed  velvets  al- 
ready described,  besides  many  of  more 
costly  silk  velvets  in  new  designs,  as  a 
damson  velvet  pile  with  tiny  thread- 
like waving  stripes  at  intervals  of  a 
fourth  of  an  inch,  or  green  velvet  with 
small  satin  dashes  like  exclamation 
points,  or  black  velvet  with  small  spots 
sunken  in  the  pile,  and  of  golden-brown 
dots  of  velvet  of  very  small  size,  and  so 
close  together  that  they  almost  con- 
ceal a  satin  ground  of  very  yellowish 
tan  color. 

The  newest  models  of  waists  have  a 
coat  frill  below  a  satin  ribbon  belt,  but 


there  are  also  many  completed  by  the 
ribbon  belt.  One  feature  in  both  styles 
is  their  very  great  fullness,  the  back 
usually  being  in  one  piece,  shirred 
across  under  the  belt,  while  the  top  is 
quite  plain  on  the  shoulders.  These 
plain  shoulders  are  covered  with  a  col- 
lar of  great  size  falling  low  on  the  im- 
mense sleeves.  The  fronts  are  less 
drooping  in  blouse  fashion  than  for- 
merly, but  have  fullness  on  the  shoul- 
dei's  either  in  gathers  or  box  plaits, 
and  open  on  a  V-shaped  vest  of  lace  or 
open  embroidery  laid  over  white  or 
yellow  satin,  or  of  lady's  cloth  or  velvet. 


Qems  of  Thought. 


Sense  shines  with  a  double  luster 
when  set  in  humility. — Penn. 

A  beggar's  rags  may  cover  as  much 
pride  as  an  alderman's  gown. — Spur- 
geon. 

The  quarter  of  an  hour  before  dinner 
is  the  worst  suitors  can  choose. — Zim- 
merman. 

There  are  more  men  who  have  missed 
opportunities  than  there  are  who  have 
lacked  opportunities. — La  Beaumelle. 

General  abstract  truth  is  the  most 
precious  of  all  blessings;  without  it  man 
is  blind — it  is  the  eye  of  reason. — Rous- 
seau. 

Nature  is  an  JSolian  harp,  a  musical 
instrument,  whose  tones  are  the  re- 
echo of  higher  strings  within  us. — 
Novalis. 

You  traverse  the  world  in  pursuit  of 
happiness,  which  is  within  reach  of 
every  man;  a  contented  mind  confers  it 
all. — Horace. 

The  Germans  thought  that  the  minds 
of  women  were  nearer  to  the  Diety 
than  those  of  men  and  therefore  they 
were  always  consulted  with  respect. — 
Tacitus. 

It  is  very  rare  indeed  for  men  to  be 
wrong  in  their  feelings  concerning  pub- 
lic misconduct;  as  rare  to  be  right  in 
their  speculations  upon  the  cause  of  it. 
1  have  constantly  observed  that  the 
generality  of  people  are  fifty  years,  at 
least,  behindhand  in  their  politics. 
There  are  but  very  few  who  are  capable 
of  comparing  and  digesting  what  passes 
before  their  eyes  at  different  times  and 
occasions,  so  as  to  form  the  whole  into 
a  distinct  system.  But  in  books  every- 
thing is  settled  for  them,  without  the 
exertion  of  any  considerable  diligence 
or  sagacity.  For  which  reason  men 
are  wise  with  but  little  reflection,  and 
good  with  but  little  self-denial,  in  the 
business  of  all  times  except  their  own. 
Burke. 


Curious  Facts. 


The  longest  suspended  telephone 
wire  is  no  doubt  that  extending  across 
Lake  Wallenstadt,  Switzerland.  The 
distance  from  post  to  post  measures 
one  and  a  half  miles,  yet  at  the  lowest 
point  the  wire  is  still  120  feet  above 
the  lake. 

England  has  sent  672  women  mis- 
sionaries to  China  within  the  past  five 
years.  Thirty-six  left  in  a  body  re- 
cently for  work  in  China  and  India. 
The  proportion  of  women  who  take  this 
rigorous  and  self-denying  work  on 
themselves  is  far  greater  than  that  of 
men. 

Flies  and  mosquitoes  were  so  numer- 
ous in  Iceland  last  summer  that  the 
farmers  had  to  wear  gloves  and  face 
masks  while  working  in  the  fields. 
Pending  the  discovery  of  an  anti-fly 
bacillus,  one  hundred  frogs  have  been 
imported  lately  to  begin  the  work  of 
destruction. 

Sweden  can  boast  of  a  steamboat  on 
wheels.  This  unique  vehicle  makes 
regular  trips  overland  from  one  lake  to 
another  near  by.  To  leave  one  lake  it 
approaches  the  shore  with  a  full  head 
of  steam  on,  rushes  over  the  rails  of 
the  connecting  road  to  the  top  of  the 
eminence  midway,  shoots  down  to  the 
other  lake,  and  then  its  screw  propel- 
lers merrily  churn  the  waters  again. 

The  latest  thing  in  smokers'  goods  is 
the  turkey-bone  pipe  stem.  "  There  is 
nothing  like  it,"  said  an  old  pipe 
smoker.  "It  is  light,  porous,  and 
yields  to  the  pressure  of  the  teeth. 


Smoke  drawn  through  the  turkey-bone 
stem  is  cool  and  sweet.  The  structure 
is  porous,  and  I  suppose  that  the  out- 
side air  gets  through  and  takes  off  the 
hot,  biting  taste.  There  is  no  danger 
of  a  man  getting  his  tongue  burned  if 
he  uses  a  turkey-bone  stem.  Wild-tur- 
key bones  are  the  best." 


Pleasantries. 


I  love  thee  10-derly,  O  Kate  ! 
With  love  In-lO-se  and  true; 
My  heart's  tree  throws  a  10-dril  out 
That  reaches,  dear,  to  you. 

My  feelings  I  do  not  pre-lO-d, 
Nor  have  I  a  10-dency 
To  make  my  heart  so  10-sile  as 
To  cover  more  than  thee. 

10-aciously  I  cling  to  thee. 
Nor  will  I  be  con-lO-t 
Until  -we  two  joint  10-ants  are 
Of  the  self-same  10-ement. 

— New  Orleans  Times-Democrat. 

"  I  have  fifteen  clocks  I'd  like  to  sell 
you."  "  I  don't  buy  stolen  goods,  sir." 
"  Why,  they  weren't  stolen,  my  dear 
sir.  I  was  married  yesterday." — Tit- 
Bits. 

"Papa,"  said  a  boy,  "  I  know  what 
makes  people  laugh  in  their  sleeve." 
"Well,  my  son,  what  makes  them?" 
"  'Cause  that's  where  their  funny  bone 
is." — Credit  Lost. 

"Any  insanity  in  your  family?" 
asked  the  examining  physician. 
"Well,"  said  the  man  who  was  apply- 
ing for  life  insurance,  "my  wife  says 
she  must  have  been  crazy  to  have  ever 
married  me. — Indianapolis  Journal. 

Laura — And  now  you  must  see  papa. 
Reginald — I  have  seen  him — or,  rather, 
he  has  seen  me.  He  told  me  yesterday 
that  I  either  had  to  declare  myself  or 
stay  out  of  the  house. — Indianapolis 
Tribune. 

Teacher — Tommy,  you  may  define 
the  difference  between  a  while  and  a 
time.  Tommy — Wy — wy — when  pa  says 
he  is  going  down  town  for  awhile  maw 
says  she'll  bet  he  is  going  for  a  time. — 
Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Old  Mercator  (to  little  Billie  Ducks, 
just  left  school,  who  applies  for  situa- 
tion as  office  boy  and  produces  testi- 
monial from  clergyman)  —  We  don't 
want  you  on  Sundays,  my  good  little 
boy.  Have  you  a  reference  from  any 
one  who  knows  you  on  week  days  ? — 
Sydney  Bulletin. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Cream  Corn  Soup. — Remove  the  corn 
from  the  can  or  cob.  Add  three  cup- 
fuls  of  water,  let  it  simmer  for  one 
hour.  Strain  through  the  sieve;  scald 
three  cupfuls  of  milk,  add  the  corn 
with  one  tablespoonful  of  butter 
rubbed  into  one  of  flour.  Use  a  few 
drops  of  celery  extract  with  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste,  and  add  half  a  cupful 
of  cream,  stirring  until  heated.  Take 
from  the  fire,  and  stir  into  it  the 
beaten  yolk  of  one  egg,  then  serve  at 
once. 

Fairy  Toast.  —  Take  stale  sponge 
cake,  cut  in  slices  half  an  inch  thick. 
Lay  on  platters  on  which  you  wish  to 
serve  it.  Beat  the  whites  of  three 
eggs  to  a  stiff  froth,  then  continue 
with  the  egg  beater  to  beat  into  it  one 
small  glass  of  genuine  jelly,  leaving  out 
one  tablespoonful  to  put  on  top  of 
slices.  Any  jelly  you  prefer  can  be 
used.  Heap  the  jelly  frosting  on  each 
slice  of  cake  until  it  is  all  used  up,  and 
in  the  center  of  each  put  a  lump  of 
jelly  on  the  frosting.  Make  a  soft  cus- 
tard of  the  three  yolks  of  eggs,  one 
pint  of  milk  made  by  using  one-quarter 
of  a  can  of  condensed  milk  to  a  little 
less  than  one  pint  of  water,  and  one 
tablespoonful  of  corn  starch,  flavored 
with  vanilla.  When  cooked  pour  the 
custard  around  the  cake,  but  do  not 
pour  it  on  the  frosting.  As  you  serve 
each  slice  take  a  spoonful  of  custard 
with  it. 

Oranoe  Preserve  and  Jelly. — To 
preserve  six  oranges  to  be  moulded 
with  jelly,  free  them  from  peel,  seeds 
and  the  inner  white  skins  around  the 
lobes.  Divide  each  lobe  into  three 
parts,  put  a  cup  of  water  into  a  sauce- 
pan with  a  pound  of  sugar,  and  stir  the 


syrup  till  the  sugar  is  all  melted.  Add 
the  oranges  and  boil  them  for  about 
two  minutes  in  the  syrup.  Drain 
them,  sprinkle  about  a  tablespoonful 
of  sherry  over  them  and  set  them 
away  to  cool.  The  syrup  drained  from 
them  may  be  saved  to  use  in  an  orange 
ice  cream  or  any  dessert.  To  fill  a 
mould  with  oranges  and  jelly,  first  set 
it  in  a  pan  of  cracked  ice.  Begin  by 
pouring  in  a  half-inch  layer  of  jelly. 
Then  put  in  a  layer  of  preserved 
oranges,  with  a  little  jelly  to  hold  them 
in  place,  and  when  this  layer  is  hard 
add  another.  Continue  till  the  mould 
is  full.  Serve  this  dessert  with  white 
cake  daintily  iced  and  slightly  flavored 
with  bitter  almonds.  The  flavor  of 
almonds  goes  excellently  with  oranges, 
as  French  cooks  discovered  long  ago. 

Chocolate  Bavarian  Cream.— For 
one  large  mould  of  cream  use  half  a 
package  of  gelatine,  one  gill  of  milk, 
two  quarts  of  whipped  cream,  one  gill 
of  sugar  and  two  quarts  of  chocolate. 
Soak  the  gelatine  in  the  cold  water  for 
two  hours.  Whip  and  drain  the  cream, 
scrape  the  chocolate  and  put  the  milk 
on  to  boil.  Put  the  chocolate,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  and  one  of  hot 
water  in  a  small  saucepan  and  stir  on 
a  hot  fire  until  smooth  and  glossy. 
Stir  this  into  the  hot  milk.  Now  add 
the  soaked  gelatine  and  the  remainder 
of  the  sugar.  Strain  the  mixture  into 
a  basin  that  will  hold  two  quarts  or 
more.  Place  the  basin  in  a  pan  of  ice 
water,  and  stir  until  the  mixture  is 
cold;  when  it  will  begin  to  thicken.  In- 
stantly begin  to  stir  in  the  whipped 
cream,  adding  half  the  amount  at  first. 
When  all  the  cream  has  been  added, 
dip  the  mould  in  cold  water  and  turn 
the  cream  into  it.  Place  in  the  ice 
chest  for  an  hour  or  more.  At  serving 
time  dip  the  mould  in  tepid  water. 
See  that  the  cream  will  come  from  the 
sides  of  the  mould  and  turn  out  on  a 
flat  dish.    Serve  with  whipped  cream. 


Points  in  Domestic  Practice. 


Genuine  whalebone  can  be  used  the 
second  time  by  soaking  the  best  pieces 
in  boiling  water  for  a  new  moments 
and  ironing  them  straight  while  warm 
and  pliable. 

To  clean  bronzes,  immerse  in  boiling 
water.  Clean  with  flannel  dipped  in 
soap  suds  and  rub  dry  with  chamois. 
An  urn  should  be  filled  with  boiling 
water  before  the  exterior  is  cleaned. 

When  washing  glassware  do  not  put 
it  in  not  water  bottom  first,  as  it  will 
be  liable  to  crack  from  sudden  expan- 
sion. Even  delicate  glass  can  be 
safely  washed  in  very  hot  water  if 
slipped  in  edgewise. 

To  prevent  new  paint  brushes  from 
shedding  bristles  turn  handle  down, 
open  and  spread  the  bristles,  pour  in  a 
tablespoonful  or  less  of  good  varnish, 
and  keep  the  brush  in  the  same  posi- 
tion until  it  dries. 

Wash  ivory  in  warm  water  and  soap 
with  a  brush  and  place  the  article  un- 
der glass  in  the  full  sunlight.  Repeat 
the  process  for  two  or  three  days. 
Ivory  may  be  bleached  by  immersing  in 
water  containing  a  little  sulphurous 
acid,  chloride  of  lime  or  chlorine. 

Clean  your  kid  gloves  with  naphtha, 
remembering  that  it  is  very  explosive 
if  exposed  to  fire  or  lamp  light.  Put 
one  glove  on,  dip  a  piece  of  clean  white 
flannel  in  the  naphtha  and  rub  over  the 
glove,  rubbing  the  spots  very  hard. 
Then  rub  dry  with  a  second  piece  of 
flannel  and  hang  in  the  air  until  the 
odor  has  evaporated. 

Too  much  meat  eating  among  En- 
glish and  Americans,  Mrs.  Rorer  thinks, 
has  made  these  two  nations  a  race  of 
victims  to  Bright's  disease.  Of  meat 
she  advocates  only  beef,  mutton  and 
lamb.  Veal  and  pork  are  tabooed  in 
her  household.  A  pan  roast  of  beef  at 
least  once  a  week  should  be  found  on 
every  family  board,  with  a  pot  roast, 
a  filet.  Hamburger  steak,  supplement- 
ing it  through  the  rest  of  the  six  days. 
Hamburger  steak  should  be  put  twice 
through  the  meat  chopper,  and  when 
pressed  to  the  thickness  and  shape  of 
a  porterhouse  steak,  broiled  and  well 
seasoned,  it  is  most  appetizing  as  well 
as  good  food. 
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A  Cure  for  Burns. 


A  discovery  of  the  greatest  use  to 
miners,  ironworkers  and  enginemen  has 
been  made  by  Dr.  Thierry  of  the  Hos- 
pice de  la  Chai-ite,  Paris,  who  found, 
quite  accidentally,  that  superficial 
burns  may  be  cured  almost  instantane- 
ously by  a  solution  of  picric  acid.  When 
a  medical  student,  chiefly  engaj^ed  in 
surgical  operations,  he  used  picric  acid 
as  an  antiseptic,  and  consequently  had 
his  hands  constantly  impregnated  with 
this  solution.  One  day  in  lighting  a 
cigarette  he  allowed  some  ignited  phos- 
phorus to  fall  on  his  hand,  and  felt  no 
pain  as  might  have  been  expected;  and 
on  another  occasion,  while  sealing  a 
letter,  the  melted  wax  fell  on  his  hand, 
leaving  a  slight  trace  of  burning  but 
causing  no  pain.  During  the  last  two 
years,  at  several  hospitals  in  Paris,  he 
had  treated  burns  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  picric  acid  and  obtained 
convincing  results,  all  pain  being  sup- 
pressed instantly  after  bathing  the  in- 
jury in  a  solution  of  this  acid,  which  is 
perfectly  harmless.  No  wounds  were 
formed,  not  even  blisters,  and  a  com- 
plete cure  was  obtained  in  four  or  five 
days.  Dr.  Thierry  advocates  the  prac- 
tical application  of  this  discovery  in 
mines  and  works  where  burns  are  so 
frequent;  and  as  picric  acid  is  effica- 
cious in  proportion  to  the  speed  with 
which  it  is  applied  after  the  accident, 
he  counsels  the  having  ready  a  supply 
of  solution.  He  observes  that  the  fifty 
of  this  acid  composition,  the  facility 
with  which  it  is  preserved  in  saturated 
solutions  for  which  there  is  no  occasion 
for  any  weighing,  and  the  cheapness  of 
the  product,  permit  of  keeping  ready 
in  a  small  volume  a  sufficient  quantity 
to  make  gallons  of  solution.  "  If,  for 
instance,"  he  adds,  "a  firedamp  ex- 
plosion should  cover  the  miner  with 
burns — as  happens  too  frequently — and 
he  be  plunged  into  a  barrel  of  picric 
acid  solution,  he  will  be  saved  from 
great  suffering,  often  followed  by  death. 


"How?"  and  "Why?" 

In  his  address  before  the  British 
Medical  Association  Sir  William  I3rod- 
bent  says:  "Morphia  suspends  the 
activity  of  the  nerve  centers.  But 
how  ?  What  chemical  or  molecular 
change  take  place  in  the  tissues  ?  How 
is  it  that  the  slightest  change  in  the 
composition  of  the  morphia  molecule 
radically  alters  its  effect  ?  The  physi- 
cian cannot  tell.  The  salts  of  potassium 
and  of  sodium  are  almost  exactly 
similar.  Yet  a  minute  quantity  of  the 
former  injected  into  a  vein  will  para- 
lyze the  heart  and  destroy  life,  while 
the  latter  may  be  turned  into  the  cir- 
culation wholesale  with  no  bad  result. 
Why  is  it  ?  Why  is  so  simple  a  sub- 
stance as  prussic  acid  so  deadly  a 
poison  ?  A  thousand  of  such  questions 
may  be  asked.  None  of  them  can  yet 
be  answered.  We  know  that  these 
things  do  thus  and  so.  How  they  do 
it  we  do  not  know;  but  until  we  do 
medicine  will  scarcely  become  an  exact 
science.  That  we  shall  one  day  attain 
such  knowledge  is  confidently  to  be 
expected.  That  must  be  the  work  of 
chemistry;  and  when  we  remember 
that  the  science  of  chemistry  is  scarcely 
more  than  a  century  old,  and  when  we 
consider  the  bewildering  scope  and 
importance  of  its  achievement  in  that 
century,  it  is  surely  not  too  much  to 
hope  great  things  from  its  future 
labors." 

The  use  of  petroleum  for  consump- 
tion is  not  a  new  idea,  as  it  was  sug- 
gested some  years  ago  by  a  French 
physician.  Dr.  Pellissier,  of  Rou- 
mania,  was  led  to  employ  the  crude  oil 
in  his  practice  by  noting  that  workmen 
in  petroleum  works  at  Campina  are 
never  infected  with  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis, and  he  has  now  reported  the 
experience  of  two  years.  The  petro- 
leum is  simply  freed  from  earthy 
matter  by  filtering  through  paper  and 
inclosed  in  capsules  to  avoid  creating 
an  aversion  to  it  on  account  of  its  un- 
pleasant odor.  The  results  of  the 
treatment  are  claimed  to  be  surprising. 
The  cough  ceases,  the  sweats  disap- 
pear, the  appetite  and  sleep  return, 
the  lesions  of  the  lungs  recover.  The 


breath  acquires  the  odor  of  petroleum, 
but  digestion  is  not  disturbed.  Treat- 
ment through  the  stomach  is  supple- 
mented during  the  day  by  breathing 
air  passed  through  the  petroleum,  a 
Turkish  tobacco  pipe  being  used  for 
the  purpose.  Efforts  to  administer 
the  remedy  by  injection  were  unsuc- 
cessful. 

fleasuring  Starlight. 


An  English  astronomer  named  Min- 
chin  has  invented  an  instrument  which 
accurately  measures  the  quantity  of 
light  given  out  by  a  star.  Stars  are 
designated  as  being  of  the  first  down  to 
the  twentieth  magnitude,  according  to 
the  intensity  of  the  light  given  out.  The 
magnitude  of  a  star  has  hitherto  been 
judged  by  the  eye,  and  anything  like 
exactitude  could  not  be  obtained.  By 
the  new  invention  the  rough  designa- 
tion of  magnitude  is  represented  by 
numbers  which  give  the  exact  ratio  of 
one  star  to  another  in  the  light-giving 
powers.  The  star  Arcturus,  for  ex- 
ample, is  estimated  by  the  new  process 
to  give  seventy-five  and  three-quarter 
times  the  light  of  Kegulus. 

This  instrument  will  be  of  great  use 
not  only  in  astronomy  but  in  meteorol- 
ogy also.  The  amount  of  light  which 
reaches  the  earth  from  the  stars  varies 
according  to  the  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  the  inventor  claims  that 
forecasts  of  weather  can  be  obtained  in 
this  way  which  will  be  far  more  accu- 
rate than  those  obtained  at  present. 


World's  Oldest  Wooden  Building. 

Japan  possesses  what  is  probably  the 
oldest  wooden  structure  in  the  world. 
It  contains  the  art  treasures  of  the  Mi- 
kado and  is  situated  in  Nara,  which  for 
some  years  was  the  imperial  residence. 
The  building  is  oblong  in  shape  and  is 
built  of  triangular  logs  of  wood.  It  rests 
on  piles.  The  wood  used  is  of  native 
growth  and  shows  extraordinary  last- 
ing power,  considering  the  trying  cli- 
mate which  it  had  to  endure  for  over 
1,200  years.  A  peculiar  feature  about 
the  logs  of  which  the  building  is  con- 
struced  is  that,  in  parts  most  exposed 
to  the  weather,  the  logs  are  thinner  by 
several  inches  than  those  in  a  more 
sheltered  position,  the  wood  having 
gradually  worn  away.  The  treasures 
which  the  storehouse  contains  are  of 
great  antiquity  and  have  been  seen  by 
Europeans  during  only  the  last  three 
years.  They  consist  of  rare  and  beauti- 
ful fabrics  of  Persian,  Indian,  Chinese, 
and  Turkish  manufacture  and  ancient 
articles  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 


How's  This! 

We  oHer  On(^  Hundred  IX)llars  Reward  for  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  can  not  be  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  Co.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney 
tor  the  la&t  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly 
honorable  lu  all  business  transactions  and 
flnanciaily  able  to  carry  out  any  obligations  made 
by  their  tlrm. 

West  &  Triiux,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 

Wakliu,  Kinan  &  Marvin,  Wholesale  Druggists, 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  Is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucus  surfaces  of  the 
system  Price.  T5c.  per  bottle.  Sold  by  a!  1  Drug- 
gists.  Testimonials  free. 


To  TRANSFER  the  Outline  and  tint  of  a 
leaf,  take  the  leaf  and  place  over  a 
small  piece  of  white  linen  soaked  in 
sprits  of  niter  and  insert  between  the 
leaves  of  a  heavy  book  with  a  sheet  of 
paper  to  receive  the  impression,  lay  the 
book  away  for  a  few  days,  and  the  leaf 
will  then  be  transferred  color  and  form 
to  the  paper. 


OVER  20  YEARS'  STANDING. 

. . Uneiiualled  in  

DURi^JBlLTY, 

TOINE  and  FIINISH.  j 

>      >      Fully  Guaranteed.      >      4-  j 

Will  be  sent  on  trial  to  responsible  people  wishing 

to  purchase.  T 
Vulalogufs  free  on  apiilictifiori. 

THE  F.  W.  SPENCER  CO.,  , 

S38  Post  Street,  Sau  Franclgcu,  CaV 


HORSE  BLANKETS  THE 


ARE  THE  STRONGEST. 

AMurili'il  lNt;li.->t  [II  i"-  a)  V^nrlil'K  Kulr. 
.Miul.-  in  2M> 
Siiuiiri'  Blank.  t»  fi.r  th.-  iMait. 
SurciiiBli-  Bluuki'tB  lor  .stiil.le. 
All  lihapeH,  hizoh  and  qualities. 
The  ItrNt  o  A  is  the 

BAKER  BLANKET 

.llany  Have  Worn  1<!  Years. 
TtiooBauds  of  teetimoniHls. 

Sold  by  all  ilealefH. 
Write  U8  for  A'A  Itook. 
WM.  AYRES  &  SONS,  Philadelphia. 


CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER. 


on  rtHlwuud  htunipb  on  llie  larni  ul  C.  K.  iJgLmni. 
GuoriieviUe,  Califuriiia. 

Ill  the  improved  form  in  whicii  it  is  now  offei-ed 
to  the  public,  it  is  universally  admitted  to  be  the 
most  practical,  powerful  and  successful  iiiachliie  of 
the  kind  In  America,  and  the  only  machine  In  exist- 
ence iliat  can  be  successfully  operated  on  hill  land. 

Send  fur  catalOfe'iie  lu 

A.  BARNES.  Manager. 
H'i  and  m  Zee  Street.  S:iu  Fraueiseo,  Cul. 


Baker  &  Hamilton. 


Write  for  Catalof^ue  of  Itenicia  \>hlf-les. 
Write  for  No.  31  catalog  of  PLOWS,  HARROWS, 
SEEDERS,  CULTIVATORS,  Etc. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 

LO.S  ANGELES. 


SACRAMENTO. 
NEW  YORK. 


WliltewasliiuK  done  for  TIIKKK-Ol  .VKTKKS 
Ol"  A  CENT  per  Square  Viiril. 


LOOK  AT  THIS! 


400  yards  of  whlle- 
washing  or  !4O0  trees 
.-y  may  bt;  sprayed  In  one 
hour  by  WHhnvright'K 
WhltuwaMliliiK  .Vla- 
i  liiue  Jt  Tree  Sprayer. 
Machines  at  prices  from 
M  to  i-'tU.  Wlilii'washin? 
ur  Tree  Spraylufc'  Nozzles 

(T..i.  B^ffi"  II  e'ach. 
YFT^i)  'I      With  this  machine,  rods 
I  j '  j     I'  f,      and  nozzles,  bulldlnps  2u 
'  feet  Uleh  can  be  while- 

waslH'd  tir  tn.'cs  spriiye<l 
without  Btatrliii;  or  lad- 
ders. All  the  large  bulld- 
iiiffs  at  Ihe  Midwinter 
Pair  were  whltew^ashod 
with  lime  and  had  the 
.■ippearance  of  tine  paint 
work.  We  also  supply  a 
full  line  of  thi'  Best  .-md 
I' Ilea  pi' St  Telephones, 
'rransmllters.  Wire,  etc., 
fur  conimunlcation  be- 
tween office,  warehouse, 
dwelling,  etc.  Send  for 
oatalogne.  W.n.  W.VINWKIUH T,  1516  .Maiket 
street,  near  llayen. 


The  Williams  Standard  Typewriter 

Is  a  great  improvement  over  the  old  "  lift  and 
peck"  machines.  You  see  your  writing  while 
writing  it.  No  lifting  of  plateii.  No  dirty  ribbon. 
Perfect  alignment.  Weighs  hut  18  pounds  Itoes 
the  linest  work.  Easiest  learned.  No  experiment. 
In  use  ,3  years.  Adopted  by  lirilish  War  Depart- 
ment over  all  the  old-fashioned  "blind"  machines. 
Write  for  sample  work  and  illustrated  catalogue 
and  testimonials. 

PACIFIC  STATES  TYPE  FOUNDRY, 
409  WashliigtoD  St  San  Fraiieisro. 

Sole  .Sgents  for  California. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

3I(!  MONTtJO.MKKV  .STKKKT, 

Het  r.Hllfrirrta  and  Pine.  SAN  PRANCISCO  C*l  . 


BloUe,    /Vloffltt    <Sr  Towne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

SI2to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Lo8  Angeles, 
BLAKE,  MoFALL  &  (X)  Portland,  Or. 


OWEN 
ELECTRIC 
BELT 


Trade  Mark— Or.  A.  Owed 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

The  latest  and  only  sciontiflc  and  practical 
Electric  licit  made,  for  general  use,  produclDK 
agcnuine  eurrent  of  Electricity,  for  the  cure 
or  dl.sease,  that  can  be  readily  felt  and  regu- 
lated both  in  quantity  ami  power,  and  appllad 
to  any  part  of  the  body.  It  can  be  worn  at  any 
time  during  working  hours  or  sleep,  and 

WILL  POSITIVELY  CURE 

KHEl  .IIATISM 
Lil  .llBA<iO 

GENEUAL  nEBILITY 
l^AJIE  BACK 
NFRA'A)^  niSEASES 

t;HK(>NIC  l)ISi..^.-ifcj, 
ANI>  FrNCTKJNAl, 
1>  K  K  A  N  G  K  M  H  S  TS 

WITHOUT  MEDICINE 

ElectricitT,  properly  applied,  is  fast  talcing 
theplaceof  drugs  for  all  Nervous,  Rheumatic, 
Kidney  and  Urinal  Troubles,  and  will  effect 
cures  in  seemingly  hopeless  cases  where  every 
other  known  means  has  f  iilod. 

Any  sluggish,  weak  or  diseased  organ  may 
by  this  means  bo  roused  to  healthy  activity 
before  It  Is  too  late. 

Leading  medical  men  use  and  recommend  the 
Owen  Belt  in  their  practice. 

OUR  LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

Contains  fullest  information  regarding  the  cure 
of  acute,  chronic  and  nervous  diseases,  prices, 
aud  how  to  order.  In  English,  German,  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  languages,  will  be  mailed,  upon 
application,  to  any  address  for  6  cents  postage. 

The  Owen  Electric  Belt  and  Appliance  Co. 

MAIN  OFFICK  AND  OXI.r  I'AtToKY, 

The  Owen  Electric  Belt  rid'].,  201  to  211  State  Street 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 
Ihe  Largest  Electric       Establishment  in  the  Worft] 

MBNTION    TMia  PkPSI*. 


SAN  FKANCISCO,  CAL. 

iNCOKPORATKll  APKTL.  IHW. 


Capital  Paid  Dp  •l.OOO.OOO 

KeMerve  Fund  and  Undivided  ProtltK,  130,(100 
DlTldends  Paid  to  Stockholders....  832,000 
— urricKHS  

H.  M.  LaRI'E  President. 

I.  C.  .STRELR  Vlce-Presldeni. 

ALBKKT  MdNTPKLLIER.... Cashier  and  Manager. 
C.  H.  Mccormick  Secretary 

General  Banking.  Deposits  Received,  Gold  and 
Sir.'er.  Bills  of  Exehantre  Bouphi  aud  Sold.  Loans 
on  Wheat  and  Country  produce  a  Specialty. 

Janu-iry  1.  18^.       A.  MONTPRLLIBR.  Hanairer 


II 


I N  D  U  R I N  E"  COLD  WATER  PAINTS. 

A  Most  Reiii.irkable  M:Ui-i-i.il  is  the 
OUTSIDE  IfNOURIIME. 

It  stands  ruin  and  exposure  as  well  as  oil  paint 
and  costs  only  a  fraction  as  much. 

It  is  just  the  thing  for  fences,  outbuildings,  fac- 
tories, etc.,  being  cheap,  durable  and  easily  ap- 
plied by  anyone. 

It  has  no  equal  as  a  light  reflector  for  light- 
shafts  aud  court  yards  of  large  buildings.  It  is 
supplied  'n  a  thick  paste,  to  be  diluted  with  cold 
water.   It  is  made  in  while  and  several  colors. 

I  IN  S  I  O  E£    I  N  D  «J  R  I  IN  S 
Is  design  ;d  especially  for  factories,  stables,  and 
general  Inside  work,  a.-,  a  substitute  for  white- 
wash, kalsomine  or  oil  paint. 

/t  ivHl  not  rub  nr  ecnle.  soften  or  darken  with 
age,  and  works  well  over  old  whitewash.  A  dry 
powder  to  be  mixed  with  cold  water. 

Both  Indurines  are  perfectly  tirc-proof. 

Send  for  circular  and  prices  to 

WM.  Hl'KU,  .M.VXI.FACTUKKU. 
Mills  itiilldlng.      -       -      San  KraneUeo. 


TREE  WASH.  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powder<?d  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pu  e  Potash. 

T.    \AJ.    JrtC::K.SOIN    rffc  CO. 
i  Sole  Acrnntn.     -      -       No.  '4'46  .Market  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAT. 

SAMPLE  AmiTkaii  Hce  Journal. 


FREE 


All  about  Keog  and  Honey 

G.W.YORK&CO. 

.■ie  Fifth  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  ILIklNOIS. 


(Ketablished  IHIili 
Weekly.  *1  a  year.  7  Editors 
1  CO -page  ^r=^ 
Bee-Book 
Free! 


November  30,  1895. 


The  Pacific 


Rural  Press. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Market  Review. 

San  Francisco,  Nov.  26,  1895. 

FLOUR— We  quote:  Net  cash  prices  for  Family 
Extras,  $3  35@.3  ih  ^  bbl :  Bakers'  Extras,  83  15® 
$3  25;  Superfine,  $2  35(a2  60  bbl. 

WHEAT— Shipping  Wheat  is  quotable  at  9614 
097^0  per  ctl  tor  No.  1  and  985i£c  for  choice. 
Milling  Wheat,  $1  05  per  ctl. 

BARLEY— Feed,  fair  to  good,  67i4@68?ic;  choice, 
70c;  Brewing,  72H@80c. 

OATS— We  quote:  Milling,  65®72'/4c  i*ctl;  Sur- 
prise, 85@9.5c;  fancy  feed,  75@80o;  good  to 
choice,  6,5(a).75c;  poor  to  fair,  57i4@6254c;  Black, 
for  seed,  $1  10®,$!  30;  Gray,  62V4®72|/2C  f»  ctl. 

CORN— We   quote:     Large  Yellow, 
Sntiall  Yellow,  85c  V  ctl;  White,  85@90c 

RYE— Quotable  at  80@82'4c  *  ctl. 

BUCKWHEAT— Quotable  at  85@92Hc  ■»  ctl. 

CRACKED  CORN— Quotable  at  $19@21  per  ton. 

CORNMEAL— Millers  quote  feed  at  $20@21  per 
ton. 

OILCAKE  MEAL— Quotable  at  $17  50@18  per 
ton  from  the  mill. 

COTTONSEED  OILCAKE— Quotable  at  $24  1* 
ton. 

RICEMEAL— Quotable  at  $11®15  per  ton,  ex 
mill. 

MIDDLINGS— Quotable  at  $18@.20  50  ^  ton. 
BRAN— Quotable  at  $12  50@13  H  ton. 
GROUND  BARLEY— Quotable  at  $I5@15  50  f> 
ton. 

HAY— Wheat,  $8®  12;  Wheat  and  Oat,  $7@ll; 
Oat,  $6«9  .50;  Alfalfa,  $6® 7  75;  Barley,  $6  50(a!); 
'^lover.  »6fa7  50;  Compressed,  $6.50@11;  Stock, 
$5@6  V  ton. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  35®60c  K  bale. 

BIOANS— We  quote:  Bayos.  $1  I0®1  15;  Butter, 
fl  imr\  IKI;  Pink,  $1  (X)®1  15;  Red,$l  1.5®1  35;  Lima, 
$2  2.i(./2  .511;  Pea,  $1  .50®!  75;  Small  White,  *!  40 
®1  .55;  Large  White,  $!  10® I  .30;  Blackeye,  $!  75 
®1  95;  Red  Kidney,  $1  60@1  85;  Horse,  $1  10@1  30 
^  ctl. 

DRIED  PEAS— We  quote:  Green,  $1  30®1  40; 
Niles,  $1  15®1  25  per  ctl. 

SEEDS— We  quote:  Mustard, Yellow,  $1  25@1  .50; 
Brown,  $1  8,5(Si2  00;  Trieste,  $2®2  10;  Canary, 
.■f'itoi3',4c;  Hemp,  4c;  Rape,  l^@2c;  Timothy, 
frfa  iii/ji';  Alfalfa,  7c;  Flax.$l  75  Ti*  ctl. 

POTATOES— =;alinas  BurbaDks,60®8,5c  ^  ctl  and 
.30®40c  ctl  for  River  Burbanks  in  sacks;  Oregon 
Burbanks,  .5.5®7.5c  f(  ctl;  River  Reds,  30@40c  per 
ctl;  Sweet  Potatoes,  60c@$l  1*  ctl. 

ONIONS— Quotable  at  50@60c  ctl. 

VARIOUS— We  quote:  Cream  Squash,  25c  per 
box;  Cucumbers,  .5n(n'65c  f'  box;  Tomatoes,  25® 
.50c;  String  Beans,  .5®7c  f,  fb;  Lima  Beans,  4® 
5c  i»  lb.;  Green  Peas,  ,3®4c^lb;  Green  Peppers, 
2,5®.50c  f.  box;  Carrots, 30®40c;  Cabbage,  .50c  ctl; 
Garlic,  4@4V4cW       Dried  Peppers,  9®llc  *ft. 

HONEY— We  quote:  Comb,  10®  12c;  water  white, 
extracted,  5®5J;ic;  dark  amber,  4@4Hc  per  lb. 

BEESWAX— Quotable  at  24@26c  per  lb. 

BUTTER— Creamery— Fancy,  30®32c;  special 
brands,  higher ;  seconds,  28®2ncV  tb.  Dairy— Fancy, 
27®28c;  good  to  choice,  2.3(rt'25c ;  lower  grades,  16® 
20c;  pickled,  19®2lc;  firkin,  16(n  18c. 

CHEESE— We  quote:  Fancy  mild  new,9®10o; 
fair  to  good,  6@8c;  Eastern.  12@13V4c  ft. 

EGGS— Quotable  at  22^@27'/4c  dozen  for  store 
and  .35®40c  for  ranch;  Eastern,  19®21c;  fancy 
Eastern,  22®25c;  selected,  white,  27@30c. 

POULTRY— We  quote  as  follows :  Live  Turkeys 
—Gobblers.  ll®12c;  Hens,  12c;  do,  dressed,  12 
®14c  V  tb:  Roosters,  $3  50@4  for  old,  and  $3  50® 
4  for  young;  Broilers.  $2  50®3  for  small  and $3® 
3  .50  for  large;  Hens,  $3  .50®  4  50;  Ducks,  $3  .50@.5'; 
Geese,  $1  50®1  75  1*  pair;  Pigeons.  $1@1  25  ^  doz. 
for  old  and  $1  50@1  75  ^  doz.  for  young. 

GAME— Ducks  —  Mallard,  $3  50;  Teal,  $1  75; 
Sprig,  $2@2  .50;  Widgeon,  $125;  small  Duck,  $1 ; 
Quail,  $1;  Gray  Geese,  $2;  White  Geese,  $1®1  25; 
Rabbits,  $1  25;  Hare,  $1;  English  Snip?,  $I@1  25; 
common  Snipe,  75c;  Honkers,  $3;  Brandt,  $1  25® 
1  .50  per  dozen. 

WOOL— We  quote  Nevada  spring : 

Light  and  choice  9®Ilc 

Heavy  6@8c 

Fall- 
Short,  trashy  San  Joaquin  plains  3@5c 

Good  San  .loaquin  plains  4@6c 

Southern  and  Coast  4@6c 

Mountain  Wools,  light  and  free  6@7c 

Mountain  Wools,  defective  and  heavy  5®6c 

Middle  counties,  free  7®8c 

Middle  counties,  defective  &®6c 

HOPS— Quotable  at  5ffl7c  ^  Ih. 


Review  of  the  Dried  Fruit  Market. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Keporteil  by  Oewey  &  Co.,  IMoueer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  WEEK  ENDING  NOV.  12,  1895. 

.549,704.— RAit^WAY  Construction- J.  Clark,  S.  F. 
.549.668.— AMALGAMATOR  — F.  L.  Fisher,  Granges, 
Or. 

549,7^5.- StampFRAME— I.  B.  Hammond,  Portland, 
Or. 

549,602.— Rotary  Engine- I.  Harding,  San  Jose, 
Cal. 

.549,6.39.— Book  Hoi-liER— C.  P.  Harris,  S.  F. 
5)9,671— Beet  Topper— A.  Hunter,  S  F. 
549,725.— CAN  Blank  Cutter- A.  John'on,  S.  F. 
549  650.— Stamp  Afflxer — I.  J.  McDade,  S.  F. 
549,679.— Petroleum  BURNER-J.  J.  Montgomery, 

Oakland,  Cal.  ^  ,  , 

549.812.— GRINDING  Mill— J.  J.  Newsom,  Oakland, 

Cal 

549  682.— Tree  Plantbr—I.  Panama,  San  Salvador. 
549,6.58.— Dredging  Apparatus  —  W.   B.  Pless, 

Stockton,  Cal. 
549,830.— Mining  Apparatus— H.  W.  and  W.  W. 

Smith,  Portland,  Or. 
549,618.— Office  Directory— D.  Waide,  S.  t . 
24,898.— Design  Wall  Paper— A.  W.  Oakey,  S.  F. 

Note.  -Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  patents  fur- 
nished by  Dewey  &  Co.  hi  the  shortest  time  possible 
bv  mail  'or  telegrapbio  oirt<-r).  American  and  For- 
oisn  patents  obtained,  and  general  patent  business 
for  Pacific  Coast  inventors  transacted  with  perfect 
security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in  the  shortest 
possible  time 


Eggs  are  now  imported  to  London 
from  Russia,  shelled  and  preserved  in 
hermetically  sealed  tins,  from  which 
they  are  drawn  off  through  a  tap. 
Epgs  in  this  condition  are  principally 
used  by  pastry  cooks. 


San  Francisco,  Nov.  26,  189.5. 

Eastern  merchants  continue  to  display  ap- 
athy in  respect  to  California  dried  fruit,  and 
the  situation  here  shows  but  little  change. 
The  demand,  such  as  there  is,  is  largely  of  a 
retail  nature.  There  are  some  few  sales  in 
car-load  lots  for  the  East,  but  it  is  generally 
the  fact  that  the  purchaser  has  found  some- 
body who  is  so  anxious  to  realize  that  to  make 
a  sale  he  is  willing  to  shade  the  market. 

We  heur  of  some  sales  of  choice  Apricots  at 
9o.  Fancy  stock  is  generally  held  at  prices 
which  buyers  claim  to  be  beyond  their  reach. 

As  to  Prunes,  it  may  be  said  generally  that 
those  who  have  them  are  uuwilling  to  let  go 
at  present  prices,  preferring  to  wait  for  the 
demand  to  come ;  ■end  it  seems  probable  that 
the  stocks  now  here  will  be  held  until  after 
January  1st,  as  prices  are  being  made  for 
stocks  in  the  East  less  than  can  be  matched 
here.  This  makes  a  very  dull  market.  At 
the  .same  time  stocks  at  the  East  are  not 
heavy,  and  when  more  goods  are  wanted  Cali- 
fornia will  be  the  only  place  where  they  can 
be  got,  as  our  prices  are  relatively  far  below 
foreign  prices.  There  is  no  reason  why  prices 
should  go  lower  if  the  situation  is  handled 
with  any  kind  of  discretion.  We  refer  to  our 
last  quotations  as  nominal  and  pjactically  un- 
changed. 

The  situation  as  to  peaches  is  weak,  ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  stocks  in  the  East  are 
well  maintained  by  continuous  consignments 
from  this  end  of  the  line.  In  the  lot;al  market 
there  are  more  sellers  than  buyers.  In  the 
absence  of  any  considerable  business  it  is  hard 
to  give  safe  quotations.  We  believe,  however, 
that  occasional  sales  could  be  made  at  about 
UrdiGY^c  for  fancy ;  5i1J.5%c  for  extra  choice ;  4(@ 
4y^c  for  choice ;  3%@SVsC  for  fair  quality,  and 
3%c  for  prime. 

Nectarines  are  unccountably  dull.  While 
little  of  this  stock  is  retained  on  hand,  it  still 
remains  uncalled  for.    Prices  are  nominal. 

Poor  pear  stock  is  not  wanted.  There  is 
some  demand  for  fancy  pears  at  5%ftl6c,  and 
for  choice  quarters  and  halves  at  S%Cd\5%c. 

There  is  more  inquiry  for  raisins,  showing 
that  stocks  at  certain  Eastern  points  are  be- 
coming depleted.  Most  shippers  are  holding 
back  while  others,  it  must  be  admitted,  are 
supplying  the  demand  which  their  policy  is 
creating.  Sales  have  been  made  during  the 
past  week  f.  o.  b.  at  common  points  as  follows  : 
Four  crown  loose,  Si^c;  three  crown  loose, 
3]i  ;  two  crown  loose,  Ws ;  seedless  muscatels, 
1-^g ;  seedless  sultanas,  3.  The  San  Francisco 
market  has  shown  a  little  improvement  on  full 
three  crown  layers,  now  selling  at  90i®$l. 
A  lot  of  trash  which  ought  to  have  gone  to  the 
stemmer,  has  been  promoted  by  grace  of  sten- 
cil and  box  to  "layers."  These  goods  are  be- 
ing sold  at  ~5c  IP  20-lb  box  delivered  ;  and  this 
is  more  than  they  are  worth  in  comparison 
with  the  genuine  article  whose  name  they 
have  stolen.  The  results  of  putting  this 
trash  on  the  market  is  to  pull  down  the  price 
of  better  goods. 

Following  are  San  Francisco  Fruit  Exchange 
quotations  for  carload  lots:  Apricots,  fancy 
Moot-park,  10c;  choice  do,  8%c;  fancy,  9c; 
choice,  S%c;  standard,  .Sc;  prime,  7%c.  Apples, 
evaporated,  i%f(tnc\  sun  dried,  3(»y%c. 
Peaches,  fancy,  (5c;  choice,  .5c;  standard,  4%c; 
prime,  4c;  peeled,  in  boxes,  12'ai.Sc.  Pears, 
fancy  halves,  7c;  quarters,  6%c,-  choice,  6c; 
standard,  .5c;  prime,  4c.  Plums,  pitted,  4@ 
4y„c\  unpitted,  l%(&2%c.  Prunes,  4  sizes,  4c; 
do  40  and  .50' s,  6@6%c;  50  and  60' s,  5f3!.5%c. 
Nectarines,  fancy,  6%c;  choice,  fic;  standard, 
b%c ;  prime,  5c.  Figs,  white,  3%@4c ;  black, 
2@2%c. 

nuts. 

Jobbing  prices:  Almonds,  softshells,  7fffl8c 
per  tt> ;  do  papershells,  Sfg9c ;  do  hard,  3%@.5c. 
Walnuts,  California  softshell,  9f®10c;  do  hard, 
7WSc.  Brazil,  SfgllOc.  Filberts,  S%mOc.  Pol- 
ished Pecans,  Texas,  9@13c,  as  to  size.  Pine- 
nuts,  W(7ti\2%c.  Eastern  Peanuts,  b(<ffic;  do 
California,  SCfWAc.  Cocoanuts,  $5@5  50  per 
100.    California  Chestnuts,  8fai2%c. 

Fresh  Fruit  Market. 

There  were  further  large  consignments  of 
oranges  received  yesterday  from  Porterville. 
The  steamer  San  Bias  from  Mexico  on  Satur- 
day had  926  boxes  limes,  .50  boxes  oranges  and 
42 "packages  of  pineapples.  Grapes  will  soon 
disappear.    Berries  were  too  light  to  quote. 

Oranges— New  crop.  Seedlings,  |1.75frs2.25; 
do  Navel<:,  $3@4 ;  Mexican,  *2..50@3;  Japanese, 
$1.2.5«!l.75. 

Grapes— .50rt/l7.5c,  with  some  in  crates  at  8,5c 
or  more;  do.  large  boxes, 

yuppies— 3.5crrf!*l  per  box;  extra,  $1.25;  Pears, 
Winter  Nellis,  $lW!l.7o;  other  kinds  down  to 
50c;  Persimmons,  .50f?/l75c. 

Lemons— Fancy,  $3..50  per  box ;  other  quali- 
ties, $Krt)2. 50.  Limes— Mexican,  in  order,  $5; 
do  California,  small  boxes,  .50@60c. 

Bananas— «lf3l2  50  per  bunch;  Pineapples, 
$:V(t'i  per  dozen. 

THE  WONDERFUL  ARIZONA  EVER- 
BEARING STRAWBERRY, 

Luscious  nammoth  Dewberry,  also  the 
Sweet    Rind,    the  Seedless  and  the  Leonardy 
GRrtF»E  F=-RUIT. 

These  are  the  fruits  to  plant  and  the  coming 
fruits  for  profit;  nothing  better  known.  The  de- 
mand cannot  l>e  supplied  in  the  next  tlfteen  years 
for  these  luscious  fruits.  Plants  and  trees  are  in 
limited  supply.  Also  a  few  of  the  Seedless  Eureka 
Lemon  Trees  for  sale.  Send  orders  early  and  se- 
cure what  you  want  before  too' late.  Now  is  the 
best  time  for  fall  planting  of  strawberries.  We 
have  all  other  varieties  of  Fruit  and  Nut  Trees 
Brown  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Write  for  prices  at 
once       C.  B.  HEWITT  &  SON,  Pasadena,  Cal. 


A  PETROLEUM  tank  steamer  recently 
launched  in  England  is  so  arranged  as 
to  carry  oil  cargoes  to  Asiatic  ports 
and  bring  back  general  cargoes.  This 
has  been  rendered  possible,  by  means 
of  elaborate  arrangements  made  for 
purifying  and  ventilating  the  oil  tanks 
after  discharging  their  liquid  cargo. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  lJURKE,  K2H  Market  St..  S.  P.    Al  Prize  Hol- 
Bteins;  Grade  Milch  Cows.    Fine  Pigs. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  tb 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm.  Danville.  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  *  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


Poultry. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  &  Bendel,  S.  P. 


J.  W.  FOBGEUS,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Eocks.  Black  Minorcas  &  Brown  Leghorns. 
Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks. 


Swine. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  P.— BERKSHIRES. 


A.  P.  HOTALING  —  Berkshires  from  imported 
stock— Mayfield.  Santa  Olara  Co.,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle,  Poland-China  &  Berkshire  Hogs. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


CHAS.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton,  Regist'd  Berkshires. 


TYLER  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.   Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.H.GLIDF:,  S.icramento.  Very  large  choice  Span- 
ish, French  and  Shropshire  rams.  Bedrock  prices. 


IN  THESE  TIMES 

You  Can  Largely  Increase 

Your  Income  by  buying  an  Incu- 
bator and  engaging  in  the  chicken 
business.  Send  stamp  for  uur 
catalogue  of  Incubators.  Wire 
Netting.  Blooded  Fowls  and  Poul  - 
trv  Appliances  generally.  Eemein- 
lier  the  Best  is  the  Cheapest.  PACIFIC 
INCUBATOR  CO.,  1317  Castro  St., 
0:ikland,  C;ii. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  "^'^'^ 


tb  the  MUOUL 

Excelsior  Incubator. 

Simple,  Perfect.  Sctf-Itegu- 
latiiig.  Tl  ouaauds  in  success- 
ful  operation.  Guaraniei'ti  to 
batch  a  larger  I'ercentag*?  of 
fertile  eggs  at  less  cost  than 
any  other  Hatclier,  Lowest 
pnccl  tirst-claas  Hatcher 
madr.  (iKi>.  II.  STAIII,, 
1 14  to  13^  S.  tllh  St ,  giiiiM  y.  111. 


Consign 

Eggs,  Poultry,  Butter,  Clieese,  Honey,  Etc. 

 TO  

POILTRYMEN'S  UNION, 


307  Front  Street 


San  Francisco. 


COCOA  IN  UT-OIL  CPKhCE 

No  better  feed  for  dairy  cows  and  slock.  For 
sale  in  (luantities  to  suit.   Apply  to 
EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  COHPANY. 
California  St..  San  Francisco. 


FINE  i;i,<)<>l)EI>  C;illlc.  Slii'i'p. 
Hogs,  Poultry,  Sporting  Dogs.  Send 
stamps  forcatalogue.  l.'iO engravings. 
N.  P.  BOYEB  &  CO.,  Coatesville,  Pa. 


Has  the  Creamery  Closed  ? 

If  so  the  time 
has  come  for  you 
t  o  purchase  a 
Safety  Hand 
Saparator.  The 
milk  of  the  dairy 
just  before  it  is 
dried  up  is  the 
»^  richest  of  the  en- 
tire year.  Do  not 
waste  it  all  by  neglecting  it;  do  not 
waste  one-quarter  of  it  by  hand  skim- 
ming. Save  money;  make  money;  by 
buying  a  Hand  Separator.  Send  for 
circular.  P.  M.  Sharples, 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Elgin,  Illinois. 
Rutland,  Vermont. 


FOR    S/\LE  ! 

Two  Young:  Jersey  Bulls! 


(Av(_T;itre  atre,  Iwn  y 


 AND  

One  Jersey  Cow  and  Calf, 

KEGISTEREI>. 
AT    20   CLAY  STREET. 

Apply  to 

C.  L.  TAYLOR, 

4a8  California  Street  San  Francisco. 

eterinary  11  ept.  11  Diversity  of  I  alifornia, 

Corner  of  Post  and  Fillmore  Streets, 
San  Francisco. 

Next  Term  Commences  1st  October,  '95. 

A.  A.  CUNNINGHAM,  F.  C.  S., 

Secretary. 


THE  KEYSTONE 

DEHORNER 

^  Outs  clean  on  all  Bides-does  not  crush.  The 
)  most  humane,  rapid  and  durable  knife 
)  made,  fully  warranted.  TTiRhest  World's 
)  Fair  Award.     Descriptive  OircuIarH  Free. 

)  A.C.BROSIUS,  Cochranville,  Pa. 


BEiiKKiiiuF..  Cli' pter  Wlnte, 
Jersey  Red  &  Pol.md  China 
Pigs.  .Tersey,  Guernsey  &  Hol- 
Btein   C.ittle  Thoronghbred 
Sheep,  Fancy  Poultry,  Hunting 
»   and  House  Dogs.  Oataloeae. 
OChranville.  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


S.  W.  SMIT 


The  World's  Washer 

In  its  washing  principle  is  like  the  Humboldt,  but 
it  is  "chock  full"  of  improvements.  Child  can 
use  it.  Clothes  clean,  sweet  and  white  as  snow. 
Lasts  a  lifetime.   Sent  freight  paid.  Circulars 

'"^^^   C.  E.  ROSS,  10  McLean  St.,  Lincoln,  111. 

ffiriWELLIIiaCHINERYworks. 

All  kinila  of  tools.   Forhino  for  thoch  illur  by  UGing  ool 
Adamnntine  process; can  tnkoacoru.  I'orfcctcd  Enononi. 
leal  Artesian  PutnpiriK  Ri;ra  to  „„,4i  l,y  steam,  Alr,^ 
Lot  US  help  vou.  TIIK  AMF.ItlCAN  WELL  WOJIK^ 
f.arord.  111.-,  VbleUKo,  IU.t  Uallua,  Tozt 

wAcoN  AND  nnjii  CO 

PLATFORM  ^IjflLllO 

HOOKER  &  CO.  .B.  18  DRUMIVI  STREET,  S.F. 


Agents 


Jinkpfroiii  $r,0.1(.  .?.10n.  iimiiiillinl  li.)mi.(irlM„. 
(•Mil).-.  «cirli  rorvciiiii'.-iiiHl.'lil.  lli.iri  ri'lj  .>ii  iilh- 
t-i-s  Kiit-ii  voin-i.nii  Ihiii'-'.  Oiillll  hiriiMH'il  rri't'. 
(Ivl  lc.Bor'kiil  oiMi  .l  lIU  AdO  SI  AI.HCO.  Cliltago 


.1, 


SESSIONS  <fe  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

p.  O  Box  686,  I-os  Angeles,  Cal. 

THE    ISI.l'E    RlltlSON  IIKRU. 

At  the  STATE  FAIR  our  lilCRKSHIRES  won  Kivc 
Firsts  and  Three  Sweepstakes  Premiums.  We  have 
a  few  choice  pigs  on  hand.  Write  for  prices  and  book 
your  orders  lor  pigs  from  the  prize  winners. 


SF»ORTSmEIN   MTTEINTIOIN  I 

<iet  Your  Guns  at  Headquarters  ! 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  all  kinds  of 

GUNS  AND  HUNTERS'  EQUIPMENTS. 

Catalogues  will  tell  you  all  aliout  it. 

GEO.  W.  SHREYE,  739  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


The  National  Grange. 


By  Worthy  l-ecturer  Olileyer. 

Glimpses  of  the  work  of  the  National 
Grange,  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  have 
been  wired  from  Worcester,  Mass., 
across  the  continent  in  all  directions,  a 
liberal  supply  comiiiif  to  our  own  threat 
dailies,  and  which  have  doubtless  been 
read  by  all  interested  parties. 

The  writer  is  under  oblifjations  to 
Worthy  Master  W.  W.  Greer  for  copies 
of  the  Worcester  Ki  <  niiic/  (l<i-^<  tif  which 
gives  a  very  full  report  of  the  doings 
of  the  great  convention,  and  from  which 
is  culled  a  few  of  the  most  important 
items  of  interest  to  the  California 
Patron. 

The  address  of  Worthy  Master  J.  H. 
Hrigham  is  given  in  full  and  is  a  mas- 
terly production.  Referring  to  the 
condition  of  the  Order  in  the  United 
States,  he  said: 

The  reports  received  indicate  an  increased 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  Grange  in  many 
sections  of  our  country.  Farmers  who  thought 
the  Grange  too  conservative  and  slow  now 
concede  tiie  wisdom  displayed  in  avoiding  all 
entangling  alliances  and  refraining  from  any 
attempts  to  intiuence  the  political  action  of 
members  of  the  Order. 

We  have  escaped  the  rocks  upon  which 
other  orders  have  been  wrecked,  and  now 
liave  a  veteran  organization,  thoroughlj' 
equipped  and  ready  at  all  times  to  do  valiant 
service  in  any  contest  involving  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  farmers  of  our  country. 

FKATEKNITY. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  a  fra- 
ternal spirit  shall  prevade  our  ranks.  All 
must  be  ready  to  make  concessions  for  the 
"  good  of  the  Order."  The  desire  to  lighten 
the  burdens  and  to  cheer  our  sisters  and 
brothers  in  the  arduous  labors  of  field  and 
home,  is  one  of  the  brightest  features  of  our 
Order.  The  feelings  of  every  member  of  the 
Grange  should  be  carefully  considered  and 
guarded  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  work  of 
the  Grange.  In  a  few  cases  the  Order  has 
suffered  loss  by  thoughtlessness  on  the  part 
of  some  of  our  members. 

EDUCATIONAL  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  OKDEK. 

The  Grange  is  exerting  a  wide-.spread  influ- 
ence among  the  farmers  of  our  country.  They 
are  thinking  of,  investigating  and  deciding 
questions  for  themselves  to-day,  that  a  few 
years  ago  received  no  attention  from  the  aver- 
age farmer.  The  effect  of  this  will  be  felt  in 
every  community.  It  will  aid  in  bringing 
about  many  needed  political  reforms  and  give 
us  a  better  and  more  economical  government. 

THE  I'liE.SS. 

The  press  is  an  educational  force  and  wields 
a  mighty  influence  for  weal  or  woe  in  this  en- 
lightened age,  and  no  important  work  can  be 
accomplished  without  making  use  of  this  ave- 
nue to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people. 

There  are  several  excellent  farm  journals  in 
the  country  devoted  to  the  cause  so  dear  to 
us.  They  cannot  live  upon  faith  or  sympathy, 
but  must  have  the  wherewithal  to  meet  the 
demands  of  home  and  business.  Every  farmer 
should  subscribe  for  two  or  more  of  these 
journals.  It  is  a  duty  as  well  as  a  privilege  to 
bo  found  upon  the  list  of  subscribers.  Econo- 
mize and  save,  but  do  not  starve  body  or 
mind— you  cannot  afford  it. 

LECTUKE  WORK. 

Another  educational  force  is  the  lecture 
work  among  the  farmers  conducted  by  our 
Order.  The  National  Lecturer  has  rendered 
very  efficient  service  with  voice  and  pen  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  Grange  documents  sent 
out  have  been  of  a  high  order,  replete  with  in- 
struction and  valuable  suggestions.  He  has 
avoided  all  partisan  questions,  dealing  onli' 
with  matters  that  pertain  to  the  work  of  the 
Grange.  He  has  thus  accomplished  much  good 
without  arousing  antagonisms  by  discussing 
questions  upon  which  the  membership  of  the 
Order  is  not  agreed. 

The  Secretary  has  responded  to  a  few  calls, 
to  the  great  delight  and  edification  of  those 
who  were  privileged  to  hear  him. 

Every  opportunity  to  extend  our  influence 
and  add  to  our  strength  should  be  improved. 

Organize,  drill  and  equip  the  mighty  host 
engaged  in  tilling  the  .soil  and  every  interest 
of  home,  class  and  country  will  be  more 
secure. 

The  Order  was  "  Not  made  to  rule,  but  to 
subserve  where  wisdom  bears  command." 

CONDITION  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Times  are  not  good  for  the  farmer.  Un- 
timely frosts,  extreme  drouths,  the  ravages 
of  bugs,  including  humbugs,  have  caused  loss 
and  disappointment;  but  the  very  low  price  of 
farm  pro<lucts  is  the  most  discouraging  feat- 
ure of  the  situation  to-day.  Very  few  prod- 
ucts of  the  farm  can  be  sold  for  enough  to  pay 
the  cost  of  production,  and  the  condition  be- 
comes more  serious  from  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  no  corresponding  reduction  in  the 
fixed  charges  which  the  farmer  must  meet. 
Taxes,  official  fees,  labor,  transiwrtation,  com- 
missions and  professional  charges  have  not 
been  reduced.  These  conditions  cannot  long 
continue  without  entailing  disaster  that  will 
be  far  reaching  in  its  effect. 

A  diligent  search  for  the  causes  contribut- 
ing to  these  results  should  be  prosecuted  by 
all  who  have  the  welfare  of  the  people  at 
heart.    No  question  of  partisan  politics  or 


selfish  interests  should  be  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  the  study  of  the  situation. 

If  the  reign  of  low  prices  for  farm  products 
is  to  continue,  the  farmer  must  secure  a  re- 
duction of  taxation  and  the  cost  of  service  of 
all  kinds  for  which  he  is  expected  to  pay. 
Nothing  short  of  this  will  save  him  from 
bankruptcy. 

While  the  farmers  are  not  agreed  as  to 
the  effect  of  legislation,  it  is  evident  that  re- 
cent legislation  has  not  resulted  to  their 
advantage.  Times  have  not  improved  for  the 
farmer.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  to  a  cer- 
tainty just  what  cause  or  causes  have  con- 
tributed most  to  the  present  unsatisfactory 
conditions. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  un.settled  state 
of  economic  questions  is  largely  responsible 
for  present  troubles.  We  cannot  hope  for 
prosixjrous  times  and  the  return  of  good  prices 
(without  which  times  are  never  good)  until 
these  questions  are  believed  to  be  settled,  at 
least  for  a  term  of  years.  Doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  future  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment will  hold  in  check  enterprises,  and  will 
transfer  to  other  countries  the  prosperity  that 
we  might  enjoy.  Let  us  hope  that  wise  and 
patriotic  statesmen  may  so  legislate  that  the 
laws  of  our  country  shall  not  retard  the  re- 
turn of  prosperous  times. 

The  reception  given  to  the  National 
(J  range  was  most  hearty  and  imposing. 
The  numerous  short  addresses  were  re- 
plete with  good  will  towards  the  vis- 
itors from  the  widely  separated  com- 
munities from  whence  they  came. 

Mayor  Marsh  was  introduced  as  the  first 
speaker,  and  said  he  extended  a  most  cordial 
welcome. 

Hon.  J.  H.  Bingham,  Master  of  the  National 
Grange,  spoke  for  the  Order.  Nothing  has 
been  omitted  of  anything  that  could  he  done 
for  us  as  guests  of  New  England.  This  is  an 
organization  of  farmers,  representing  the 
foundation  of  the  country.  It  is  the  indis- 
pensable industry.  You  might  get  on  with- 
out the  professions  and  perhaps  without  the 
factories,  but  if  the  farmers  refused  to  till 
the  soil  you  would  come  to  a  standstill.  We 
are  not  seeking  to  drag  down  any  class,  but 
we  hope  to  develop  the  grand  class  of  law- 
abiding  people  in  our  country.  This  is  the 
work  of  our  Order.  In  an  educational  way, 
in  a  paternal  sense,  this  Order  towers  higii 
above  and  overshadows  them  all  in  the 
grandeur  of  the  work  accomplished. 

Hon.  N.  J.  Batchelor,  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  of  New  Hampshire,  responded  for 
that  State.  He  alluded  to  the  diversified 
opinions  of  those  who  compose  the  Order  on 
questions  other  than  agriculture,  but  on  the 
question  their  minds  are  a  unit.  New  Eng- 
land is  not  so  famous  for  its  farm  products  as 
for  its  production  of  noble  men  and  women. 

Ex-Governor  D.  H.  Goodell  of  New  Hamp- 
shire was  the  next  speaker. 

Gov.  Henry  B.  Cleaves  of  Maine  said  he 
brought  with  him  the  good  will  and  good 
wi.shes  of  Maine  for  this  patriotic  Order.  You 
do  not  ask  for  special  privileges  or  that  any' 
other  industry  may  be  sacrificed.  You  ask 
only  for  equal  burdens.  You  live  under  one 
system  of  laws  and  one  grand  old  flag.  Let 
us  protect  this  country  and  be  true  to  our 
State,  our  nation  and  our  flag,  and  we  will 
then  be  true  to  ourselves. 

Hon.  Aaron  Jones,  Master  of  Indiana  Grange, 
said  we  do  not  want  any  special  legislation, 
but  when  j^ou  have  to  start  the  wheels  in  the 
factory  we  want  the  same  impetus  to  start 
the  plough  in  the  wheel.  The  people  are  be- 
ginning to  learn  that  the  homes  of  the  farmers 
make  the  best  markets.  The  Patrons  of 
Husbandrj'  have  been  thinking  for  themselves. 
They  are  solving  the  problem  of  the  great 
question  of  justice.  The  farmers  in  the  past 
have  lost  in  the  great  game  of  politics,  and  it 
is  now  their  duty  to  stand  up  for  their  rights 
and  maintain  them  and  have  the  glorious 
reign  of  equality.  We  want  to  inspire  in 
every  New  England  heart  an  interest  in  the 
great  farming  States  of  the  United  States. 
This  Order  is  grand  to  bring  people  together. 
It  is  a  greater  leveller.  It  levels  up  and  never 
levels  down.  We  have  no  warfare  against 
any  other  industry,  but  we  simply  want  to 
stand  upon  the  same  plane. 

Our  immediate  representatives  were 
given  positions  on  a  number  of  import- 
ant committees,  as  follows: 

Division  of  Labor — W.  W.  Greer. 

Constitution  and  By-Laws — Mrs.  F. 
M.  Greer. 

Co-operation — W.  W.  Greer. 

Resolutions— Mrs.  F.  M.  Greer. 

Agriculture — W.  W.  Greer. 

The  agricultural  export  bounty 
scheme  of  Mr.  Lubin,  of  Sacramento, 
was  adopted  unanimously,  and  the  sub- 
ject will  now  go  before  the  incoming 
Congress  with  such  a  weight  of  en- 
dorsement as  has  seldom  been  accorded 
any  new  measure 


but  probably  the  natural  tendency  to 
the  greater  use  of  the  right  side  of  the 
body  has  something  to  do  with  it.  In 
using  weapons,  for  instance,  mankind 
has  been  taught  for  ages  to  assume  at- 
titudes in  which  the  right  hand  and 
side  have  most  exercise,  and  this  disci- 
pline has  undoubtedly  had  its  effect  on 
the  eye.  Old  sea  captains,  after  long 
use  of  the  telescope,  find  their  right 
eye  much  stronger  than  the  left — the 
dir(>ct  effect  of  exercise.  This  law  is 
confirmed  by  the  experience  of  artists. 
If  a  person  who  has  ears  of  equal  hear- 
ing power  has  cause  to  use  one  ear 
more  than  the  other  for  a  long  period, 
the  ear  brought  into  requisition  is 
found  to  be  strengthened,  and  the  ear 
not  in  use  loses  its  hearing  in  a  corre- 
sponding degree. 


Coast  Industrial  Notes. 


Strychnia  and  Anti-Toxine. 


In  his  annual  report  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Surgeon  General  Tryon 
discusses  new  medical  treatments  at 
length.  The  favorable  opinion  enter- 
tained of  the  value  of  strychnia  in  the 
treatment  of  pneumonia,  he  says,  has 
been  further  strengthened  by  the  ex- 
perience of  its  use  during  the  year. 
Forty-six  cases  of  acute  lobular  pneu- 
monia have  been  treated  in  the  New 
York  hospital  in  two  years  with  three 
deaths,  a  mortality  of  6.5  per  cent. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  number  of 
casualties  of  the  naval  academy  result- 
ing from  the  present  method  of  playing 
foot-ball,  and  it  is  recommended  that 
unless  the  rules  be  materially  modified 
no  rival  games  be  permitted. 

Anti-toxine,  the  new  serum  treat- 
ment for  diphtheria,  has  been  tried  at 
the  Waghington  naval  hospital  in  two 
serious  cases  with  the  most  favorable 
results  and  reports  to  the  bureau  from 
the  Health  department  of  New  York 
show  that  the  mortality  under  this 
treatment  is  only  twelve  per  cent. 


A  COMPLETE  and  immediate  revolu- 
tion of  transportation  methods,  involv- 
ing a  reduction  of  freight  charges  on 
grain  from  the  West  to  New  York  of 
from  50  to  tiO  per  cent,  is  now  pre- 
dicted. The  plan  proposes  using  light 
and  inexpensive  corrugated  iron  cylin- 
ders, hung  on  a  slight  rail  supported 
on  poles  from  a  cross-arm — the  whole 
system  involving  an  expense  of  not 
more  than  $1500  a  mile  for  construc- 
tion. The  rolling  stock  is  equally  sim- 
ple and  comparatively  inexpensive. 
Continuous  lines  of  cylinders,  moving 
with  no  interval  to  speak  of,  would 
carry  more  grain  in  a  day  than  a 
quadruple-track  railway.  This  would 
constitute  a  sort  of  grain  pipe  line. 
There  is  also  prophesied  the  probable 
abolition  of  street  cars  before  the  com- 
ing horseless  carriage,  which  can  be 
operated  by  a  boy  on  asphalt  pave- 
ments at  a  total  expense  from  labor, 
oil  and  interest  of  not  more  than  one 
dollar  a  day. 


Only  one  person  in  fifteen  has  both 
eyes  in  good  condition,  and  in  seven 
cases  out  of  ten  one  eye,  generally  the 
right,  is  stronger  than  the  other.  It 
is  found  that  just  as  people  are  right 
or  left-handed,  so  they  are  right  or 
left-sighted,  and  while  apparently  look- 
ing with  both  eyes,  they  often  really 
use  only  one.  Out  of  twenty  persons 
whose  eyes  were  tested  by  a  German 
doctor,  two  only  were  found  to  be  left- 
sighted.  The  reason  of  the  greater 
strength  generally  possessed  by  the 
right  eye  is  not  altogether  understood. 


About  five  years  ago  an  article  ap- 
peared in  one  of  the  city  papers 
stating  that  when  the  old  city  bell  was 
taken  down  to  be  replaced  by  the  new 
one  chalk  writing  was  found,  plainly 
written  thirteen  years  before  by  a 
young  engineer.  In  the  year  1822  the 
bridge  over  the  Big  Gunpowder  falls, 
at  Ridgely's  iron  works,  about  fourteen 
miles  from  Baltimore,  was  constructed 
by  Robert  Burr,  considered  at  that 
time  a  famous  architect  and  engineer 
of  New  Jersey.  When  the  bridge  was 
erected,  several  persons  wrote  their 
names  thereon  with  chalk,  and  they 
can  easily  be  read  at  this  day,  and  the 
date,  July  4,  1822.— Philadephia  North 
American. 


A  PROCESS  has  been  patented  in  Ger- 
many under  which  the  muscular  coat- 
ing of  the  intestines  of  animals  is  di- 
vested of  both  the  interior  and  exterior 
layers  of  mucous  membrane,  and  then 
digested  in  a  pepsin  solution  until  the 
muscular  fibers  are  half  digested.  Then 
it  is  treated  with  tannin  and  gallic  acid. 
The  result  is  a  tissue  which  can  take 
the  place  of  the  natural  skin,  and 
which,  when  laid  on  the  wound,  is  en- 
tirely absorbed  during  the  healing 
process. 


—The  Atlantic  and  I'acific  H.  K.  Co.  will 
shortly  place  an  order  for  •J(K>0  freight  cars. 

— Nearly  400  men  are  now  reported  at  work 
on  the  new  railroad  from  Portland  to  Astoria, 
Oregon. 

— The  wool  product  of  Oregon,  Washington 
and  Idaho  is  over  ;ho,(X)0,0(«)  pounds  this  year. 
Free  trade  has  helped  cut  the  price  down  to 
()  cents. 

— At  a  recent  auction  sale  of  horses  from 
the  Chino  ranch  the  prices  ranged  from  $2  to 
flT..")0,  and  .some  of  the  horses  sold  were  ones 
which  a  few  years  ago  would  have  been  in  de- 
mand at  »I(K)" 

—After  December  1st  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company  will  refuse  to  handle  cars  that  are 
not  equivjped  with  grab  irons,  according  to 
law,  and  after  February  l.^th  will  refuse  cars 
on  which  the  draw  bars  are  not  at  the  stand- 
ard height. 

— The  first  petroleum  refinery  in  the  State 
will  be  built  at  Puerto,  between  Los  Angeles 
and  Pomona.  Two  Standard  Oil  representa- 
tives have  been  there  for  the  last  sixty  days, 
and  twelve  carloads  of  material  for  the  build- 
ing have  arrived  on  the  ground. 

—  The  California  Northern  Land  Company 
has  been  incorporated  here  "  to  do  everything 
and  every  business  that  a  natural  person  can 
do:"  capital  stock,  *:i(K),(M)0:  *S1,(KK)  sub- 
scribed: directoi-s— E.  Kochart,  J.  T.  F. 
Schlingman,  S.  Wangenheim,  S.  Newman,  .1. 
Newman. 

— The  Washington  Coal  and  Timber  Com- 
pany has  incorporated  here  to  buy  and  sell 
real  estate,  timber  land,  mining  property, 
etc.;  capital  stock,  ?l. 000,000;  $.">TO.O(K)  sub- 
scribed;  directors,  W.  E.  Stevins.  M.  Wunch, 
.1.  Cashin,  .1.  Kavanagh,  T.  Campbell,  D.  M. 
Cashin  and  M.  Campbell. 

—The  Central  Lumber  Co.  is  the  name  of 
the  new  trust  comprising  nearly  every  lumber 
mill  and  wholesale  dealer  of  any  importance 
on  the  coast.  The  combine  proposes  to  control 
every  foot  of  lumber  entering  San  Francisco 
by  water.  The  concerns  that  don't  join  are 
to  be  "frozen  out."  E.J.  Holt  is  president 
and  D.  H.  Bibb  secretary.  The  proposition 
may  be  temporarily  successful,  but  is  sure  to 
go  to  pieces  after  a  while. 

— Aggregate  value  of  real  estate  in  Cali- 
fornia in  ".1.">,  *t;;)0,.")42,:ii) ;  improvements, 
*341,!t'.t4,0(>0;  personal  proi)crty,  ♦l.")T,?ir),!).S.S; 
total  value  of  property,  ^l.oiiO.'Jfi:!,:!!:};  value 
of  railroads,  *43,0lH,r,40 ;  total  value  of  all 
property,  fl,i:H3,282,0i:{.  The»e  are  asses.sors' 
figures  and  could  be  multiplied  by  three  in  an 
estimate  of  true  values.  The  original  as- 
sessed value  of  mortgages  is  $l!).').27'.t,8.'?;! ;  the 
funded  debt,  *.5,140,SS7,  and  the  floating  debt, 
tl47,72.5,  making  the  total  of  county  indebted- 
ness, *5,388,612. 


The  Pomelo  or  Qrape  Fruit. 


Much  has  been  said  of  late  in  regard  to  the 
pomelo,  usually  called  grape  fruit  on  account 
of  its  growing  in  clusters,  like  a  bunch  of 
grapes.  This  fruit  is  coming  into  demand 
very  rapidly  in  the  East,  and  in  fact  all  over 
the  world,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  medicinal 
properties.  Doctors  recommend  it  for  stomach 
troubles,  malaria,  and  other  such  complaints. 
It  is  also  a  very  delicious  fruit  to  eat;  the  de- 
mand increased  far  beyond  the  supply  even 
before  the  trees  were  all  frozen  in  Florida 
last  season,  and  now  the  Eastern  people  are 
getting  their  pomelos  from  the  West  Indies. 
California  should  come  in  to  supply  this  de- 
mand, as  the  tree  grows  very  vigorously  here 
and  bears  at  an  earlier  age  than  in  Florida, 
sometimes  bearing  three  years  from  the  time 
of  planting  in  the  orchard. 

There  are  a  number  of  varieties  rai.sed  in 
the  nursery  of  C.  B.  Hewitt  &  Son,  Pasadena, 
Cal..  who  make  a  specialty  of  other  fine  varie- 
ties of  fruits  and  berries.  They  advertise 
the  Arizona  everbearing  strawberry  and  the 
mammoth  dewberry,  which  are  new  and 
special  varieties.  In  these  days  of  great  com- 
petition in  fruit  growing,  nothing  but  the 
choicest  varieties  should  be  raised,  as  those 
will  be  the  ones  to  bring  the  grower  favorable 
returns.   

Windmills  and  Patent  Tanks. 


K.  F.  Wilson,  of  Stm'kton,  Cal.,  reports  that 
he  had  a  good  trade  in  windmilKs,  tanks, 
pumps,  etc.,  this  summer.  He  .says  that  farm- 
ers are  beginning  to  realize  the  value  of  a 
good  windmill  for  irrigating  purposes.  A  20- 
foot  mill  of  his  make,  with  two  of  his  8-inch 
pumps,  will  irrigate  from  ten  to  fifteen  acres 
of  alfalfa.  His  Hercules  windmill  is  just  the 
thing  for  a  system  of  house  and  garden  supply 
of  water.  Mr.  Wilson  has  a  steam  plant 
which  is  run  for  the  special  purpo.se  of  making 
windmills,  patent  tanks,  irrigating  pumps, 
windmill  pumps,  etc.  Parties  wishing  a  good 
article  for  a  low  price  will  do  well  to  write 
him.  He  refers  to  the  Board  of  Superviors  of 
San  Joaquin  county,  who  are  using  about 
twenty  of  his  mills  for  road  sprinkling  pur- 
poses. 

Write  for  circulars  and  get  his  prices. 
Office,  17  N.  Commerce  St. ;  works,  cor.  Main 
and  Otter  Sts.    li.  F.  Wilson,  Stockton,  Cal. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  he'^ps 
reduce  the  mortgage  and  in 
crease  the  profits  of  the  farm. 
Let  us  send  it  this  week.  Send 
your  address  ;  no  money. 

The  Rural  New- Yorker. 

409  Pearl  Slrcel,  New  York. 


Novetnber  30,  1895. 
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The  Female  Wage-Earner. 

There  was  once  a  time  when  it  was 
unusual  to  see  a  girl  or  woman  go  away 
from  her  home  to  earn  a  living,  and 
when  about  the  only  remunerative 
pursuits  open  to  her  were  household 
service  of  some  kind,  sewing,  millinery 
work,  factory  work  and  teaching.  This 
is  no  longer  true.  The  number  of 
women,  young  and  middle-aged,  sup- 
porting themselves,  and  perhaps  other 
people  also,  by  outside  employment 
has  increased  far  more  rapidly  than 
that  of  men  in  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years;  and  there  is  scarcely  any  trade 
or  profession  in  which  they  may  not 
be  found.  The  variety  of  factories 
where  they  are  employed  is  greater 
than  formerly.  In  such  establish- 
ments, as  restaurants  and  dry  goods 
stores  they  have  to  some  extent  dis- 
placed men  and  boys.  And  one  or  two 
entirely  new  fields  of  labor,  like  that 
of  operating  typewriting  machines  in 
business  offices,  seem  to  have  been 
opened  to  and  occupied  by  them  almost 
exclusively.  The  failure  or  inability  of 
parents,  brothers,  sons  and  husbands 
to  provide  properly  devotion  to  help- 
less relatives,  a  worthy  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence and  a  commendable  desire  to 
prove  an  equality  with  man  may  be 
pleaded  in  defence  of  this  behavior. 
But  a  number  of  serious  problems  have 
been  raised  by  the  industrial  revolution 
thus  wrought,  and  there  is  room  for 
doubt  whether  in  all  respects  the  world 
is  better  for  the  change. 

In  some  trades  the  women  compete 
directly  with  the  men  of  their  own 
families.  This  has  had  two  ill  effects. 
Wages  have  been  reduced,  at  least  in 
some  ca.ses,  and  the  family  life  has 
been  broken  up.  An  English  paper. 
The  RitiJm,  speaking  of  the  mill-hands 
in  Lancashire,  says  that  there  is  now 
an  alarmingly  great  number  of  deaths 
among  infants,  the  men  are  growing 
weak  and  immoral,  and  it  is  getting  to 
be  customary  for  husbands  to  rely  on 
their  wives  for  support.  This  state  of 
things  is  confined  mostly  to  the  weavers, 
the  spinners'  unions  have  tried  to  keep 
the  women  out  altogether,  arid  in  con- 
sequence are  said  to  earn  nearly  double 
the  wages  paid  to  the  weavers.  Just 
how  the  evils  here  mentioned  are  to  be 
corrected  it  is  not  easy  to  say;  but  the 
facts  show  that  the  woman  question 
has  some  puzzling  phases. 


The  Polariscope  and  Its  Uses. 


The  polariscope  is  an  instrument  for 
measui-ing  the  polarization  of  light,  or 
for  examining  substances  in  polarized 
light.  By  polarized  light  is  meant  light, 
the  rays  of  which  have  been  divided  into 
two  rays  of  equal  intensity  at  right  an- 
gles to  each  other.  Thisdivi.son  of  a  ray 
of  light  is  obtained  by  passing  it  through 
a  prism.  A  second  prism  is  then  used 
to  depolarize  the  divided  rays,  to  bring 
them  together  again.  It  has  been  found 
that  rays  of  light  from  different  objects 
icquire  that  the  two  prisms  sliould  be 
set  at  different  angles  in  every  case  to 
produce  polarization  and  depolarization, 
but  that  a  ray  from  the  same  substance 
will  require  always  the  same  angle. 
The  polariscope  makes  use  of  this 
principle.  It  consists  essentially  of  a 
prism,  which  divides  the  ray  of  light, 
and  an  analyzer,  to  bring  the  divided 
rays  together,  an  eye  piece  and  a  place 
in'which  is  the  object  to  be  analyzed. 
The  Government  uses  the  polariscope 
to  test  the  value  of  sugar.  A  liquid 
said  to  contain  sugar  is  placed  between 
the  prisms.  If  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  sugar  in  the  liquid  a  certain 
angle  must  be  made  between  the  pi-isms, 
while  a  less  or  a  greater  amount  of 
sugar  requires  other  angles;  and  if  a 
certain  angle  is  needed  it  is  a  sure 
deduction  that  there  is  sugar  present 
of  a  certain  amount,  and  only  of  that 
amount.   

"BitowN's  BuoNCHiAi,  TROCHES  "  are  a  sim- 
ple and  convenient  remedy  for  Bronchial 
Affections  and  Coughs.  Carry  them  in  your 
pocket.    Sold  only  in  boxes. 

l'\)U  the  first  nine  months  of  'a")  the  rail 
shipments  from  Washington  by  the  Great 
Norlhern,  Northern  Pacific  and  Canadian  Pa 
cific  roads  were  («,t)84,000  feet  of  lumber  and 
l,t)t)S,2ri4,()00  shingles.  For  the  same  time  in 
m  there  vrere  shipped  4'.»,t);W,000  feet  of  lum- 
ber and  1,443,200,000  .shingles. 


To  Remove  Putty. 

Removing  putty  from  old  sashes  is 
not  so  easy  a  job  as  would  at  first 
sight  appear.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  cut  the  putty  out  with  the  usual 
hacking  knife  and  hammer  without 
damaging  the  woodwork,  says  a  writer 
in  the  Englwn-ing  Magazvie.  To  avoid 
these  inconveniences  and  the  danger  of 
accidents  to  clothing  and  hands  when 
strong  acids  are  used  a  good  plan  is  to 
employ  petroleum  —  three  successive 
coatings  of  petroleum,  at  intervals  of 
half  an  hour,  generally  being  all  that 
is  required.  It  may  be  stated  as  a 
reason  for  this  that  petroleum  pene- 
trates into  the  pores  of  the  putty  and 
dissolves  the  hardened  linseed  oil.  In 
a  short  time  the  putty  regains  its  orig- 
inal plasticity,  so  that  in  two  or  three 
hours  after  the  application  of  the  first 
coat  one  can,  with  the  point  of  a  knife, 
cut  out  the  putty  with  ease. 

A  GOOD  substitute  for  gutta-percha 
is  said  to  be  prepared  as  follows:  Tar, 
one  part;  paraffine,  ten  parts,  dissolve 
together  at  120°,  and  then  add  caout- 
chouc, two  parts.  Keep  at  this  tem- 
perature until  a  homogeneous  mass 
results. — London  Electrical  Engineer. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT^S 

'Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Core 
The  Safest,  Tient  BLISTER  ever  used.  Tafeea 
the  pliif.e  of  all  lininienta  lur  mild  or  severe  action. 
Kemovea  all  BunchoM  or  Blemishes  from  ITorseH 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-    Impossible  to  jiroduce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warraatcd  to  give  satlsfactloa 
Price   $1.50  pcr  bottle.    Sold  by  drugeists,  or 
sent  hf  express,  ctaarires  paid,  with  fulldirectious 
for  its  use.    Send  for  dcs'^riptive  circulars^' 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


-  /A  IN  D  — 

HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 


A  MHiiual  of  Methods   which  have  Yielded 
(Greatest  Success;  with  Lists  ot  Varieties 
Best  Adapted  to  the  Dltterent 
Districts  of  the  State. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


Practical,  Explicit.  Comprehensive.  Embodying 
the  experience  and  methods  of  hundreds  of  success- 
ful growers.'and  constituting  a  trustworthy  guide 
by  which  the  Inexperienced  may  successfully  pro- 
duce the  fruits  for  which  California  is  famous. 
Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  By  Edward 
J.  WiCKSoN,  A.  M.,  Assoc.  Prof.  Horticulture  and 
Entomology,  University  of  California;  Horticultural 
Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press,  San  Francisco;  Sec'y  Cali- 
fornia State  Horticultur;il  Society;  Pres.  California 
State  Floral  Society,  etc. 

iMrue  Octavn.  Si<9  pages,  fully  illustrated,  price.  1S3.00. 
postpaid. 

FOK  SALE  BY 

Publishers  Pacific  Rural  Press, 


220  Market  Street, 


Sao  Francisco,  Cat. 


Business  College*, 

24  Post  Street  «aii  Fraucisco. 

FOR  SEVENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  College  instructs  In  Shorthand,  Type-Writing, 
Bookkeeping. Telegraphy  .Penmanship.  Drawing,  all 
the  English  brai  ches.  and  everything  pertaining  to 
business,  for  full  six  months.  We  have  10  teachers 
and  give  individual  instruction  to  ;ill  our  pupils 

A  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering 

Has  been  eatabliahed  under  a  thoroughly  qualified 
instructor.  The  course  is  thoroughly^  practical. 
Send  for  Circular.  -  —  .  ^ 


C.  S.  HALEY,  Sec. 


School  Of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
7:23  MMFtK.ET  STREET. 
San  Fran(;ihco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.  :  A.  VAN  DER  MAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  $50.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 

Australian  Salt  Bush  Plants 

For  alkali  land,  for  sale  by  Lord  &  Walton, 
609  K.  3nd  St.,  Los  AnReles,  Cal. 


K 


KNOALL'S  SPAVIN  CUKK.  Certain  in  its 
ettects  and  never  blisters.   Sold  everywhere. 


J.  A.  ANDERSON, 
IN  U  R  S  E  R  Y  yVV /\  IN , 

LODI,  SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTY,  CAL. 

Has  on  hand  of  his  own  growing  a  choice  stock  of 
yearling  and  two-year-old  nursery  trees, 
consisting  ot 

French  I'runes,  Tragedy  Prunes. 

Royal.  Itlenheiiu,  Moorpark,  French  and 
Newcastle  Apricots. 

I.  X.  L.,  Nonpariel,  Texas  Prolific,  Lanque- 
doc,  La  Prima  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Aluionds. 

Crawford.  Salway,  Susquehanna,  Muir,  Fos- 
ter and  otiier  Peac  hes  in  variety. 

Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  Nectarines, 
etc.,  etc. 

Also  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees,  Acacias, 
Texas  Umbrella  Trees,  Grape  Vines  and  Small 
Fruits  in  endless  variety. 

Guaranteed  true  to  label  and  free  from  insect 
pests.    For  particulars,  prices,  etc.,  address 

J.  A.  ANDERSON,  Lodi.  Cal. 


Established  1876. 

riyrobolan  Nursery 

NO  IRRIGATION. 

Offers  for  the  season  of  189,5-6  a  complete 
assortment  of 

Clean,Healtliy,Non  Irrlpted 
Fruit  Trees. 

Plums,  Prunes  and  Apricots  on  the  true  Myrobolan 
Root  my  specialty.  No  cut  backs  or  held  over 
tree,  dug-stock.    No  insect  pests. 
.IAS.  O'NKILL,  Ilaywards,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 

EOF?  SrtLE. 

Pear  and  Cherry  Seedlings. 

No.  1,  1^,.  and  up.  .  .$").()()  per  1000. 

No.  2,  i  to  VV   2..^)0 

No.  H,  tV  to  i   1.50 

Terms  cash  before  shipment.   Mention  this  paper. 

H.  FRKKBOR«»UGH, 
Sunrise  Nurseries  Slontavilla,  Oregon, 


For  Planting  Season  of  1896 

We  offer  for  sale  a  choice  lot  of 

Budded  Orange  and 
Lemon  Trees, 

One  and  two-year  buds  of  the  leading  varieties,  on 
sour  or  sweet  stock. 

Prices  to  Suit  the  Times. 

SEEDLING  ORANGE  TREES  at  your  own  price. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Oroville  Citrus  Association, 

Oroville,  iJutte  Co.,  Cal. 


Olive  Growers  Handbook 


and  Price  List  Free 


MISSION  AND  NEVADILLO 

All  Sizes. 

VERY  LOW  PRICES. 


John  E.  Paolcarci, 

Pomona,  California. 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON, 

RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


DECIDUOUS     ERUIX  TREES 

OUR  SF»Ed/\LTr-V. 

The  most  Complete  Assortment  of  General  Nursery  Stock  grown  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894=95  in  Stock. 

4S*  Acknowledged  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  the  best.  Guaranteed  to  be  healthy  and  free  from 
cale  or  other  pests. 

Send  for  Calalogue  and  Prices.   Correspondence  solicited.  Address: 

Alexander  &  Hammon, 

Qlggs,  Butte  Countv.  Oal. 

Special  and  Important  to  All  Fruit  Growers. 


SPLENDOR  PRUNE. 


PETITE 
lyACiEN, 


TvC  A  CIVCCC  SEE  WILSON  EAR  DRUM 
UEAniEiJiJt   advertisement  last  Issue. 


Send  for  description  and  sDccial  order  blUTik  at  once.  Only  a  limited  number  left 


We  have  been 
apiKiiulcd  by 
S  I  a  1-  k  H  ro  ».. 
Loui.siana.  Mo., 
sole  at^eIlts  for 
the  S  p  1  e  n  d  o  r 
Prune  on  th<! 
Pacific  coast. 

Trees  t.'ri>wu 
by  us  al  our 
nurseries  hfi'e. 

Every  tree  to 
I  be  sold  undi'r 
their  I'cKister- 
ed  trade  mark. 

The  .Si>lcndor 
has  the  sweet- 
ness of  t  h  e 
D'A(.'<Mi.  but  Is 
several  times 
iarj-'cr, 


We  have  a  lar(fe  list  of  new  varieties  of  Peaches.  Plums  and  Prunes.  Also  a  larro  list  of  Roses. 
Greenhouse  Plants,  etc.  Catalog-ue  and  Price  List  sent  upon  application. 

NMF»A    WALLEY    NURSERY  CO. 


Successors  to  Leonard  Coates. 


NAPA,  CALIKOHMA. 


MYROBOLAN  PLUM  STOCKS  AND  SEEDS. 

We  have  a  vi-i  v  lai-iic  slock  of  tlirsc  of  ■iin\  ami  .Ird  (ri'adi-s  of  our  tiw  n  uniwluK-.  Scnil  ■-'"«•  fi)i-  a  sample 
of      slocks    postpaid.    Can  be  shipped  al  once. 

PEAR,  APPLE  AND  CHERRY  STOCKS  AND  SEEDS. 

.Send  for  a  complele  price  llsl  In 

[  THOMAS  MEEHAN  &  SONS,  Germantown,  Pennsylvania. 

4^ 


DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors,  220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Inventors  on  the  Pacillc  Coast  will  find  it  (ireatly  to  their  advantage  (o  consult  this  old  experienced, 
first-class  a<'eacv.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  aKenls  in  Washington  and  ihe  capi- 
tal cities  of  "the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scieutitic  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary and  record  of  original  oases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  caii 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purp()se  o 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us.  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
have  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventiims  which  are  not  iievv.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  ot  postage.   Address  DEWEV  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  220  Market  St..  S.  F, 
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1895   THE  THIRD  ANNUAL  1895 

Poultry  Show 

  OF  THK  

CALIFORNIA    STATE    POULTRY  ASSOCIATION 

  WILL    HE    TIKLD   AT  THK.   

mechanics'  Ravilion  ::::::::  San  Francisco 
DECEMBER  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17. 

UAY  AI)>1ISSM>N  60  CentA 

KVKMNti   "-JS  Cents 

TKANSFKKABKK  COMMUTATION  TICKKTS— Good  for  ten  admissions,  day  or  evening  SS  60 
CHILUKKN— Day  or  evening  lo  Cents 


FIFTY 


ANDERSON  ORCHARD  BRUSH  RAKE 


Anderson 
Orchard  and 
Vineyard 
Brush  Rakes 


C^^l       Were  Hold   in   SantH  Clura 
County  alone  during  the 
month  of  October. 

Write  for  circulars  and  prices 

—TO— 


The  Morgan  Spading  Harrow 


style    E  —  Four  Gang;. 


STYLES  A  and  C  especially  adapted  for 
Orchards  and  Vineyards. 


STYI^E  E  especially  adapted  for  pulveriz- 
ing harsh  rebellious  soils  and  seeding 
summer  fallow  lauds. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Stockton  Reversible  Gang  Plow. 

The  cheapest  and  best  plow  ever  manufactured.    Used  almost  exclusively  throughout  tin-  Sun  .louiiiiiu 

  ST.XTK  AiiKXrS  i'OK  

Avery's  Napoleon  Plow. 


(Patent  All..'.\ .  a. i 

4  5  5     WEST     SMINTM     CLMRM  STREET, 

SrtlN    JOSE.  C/*L. 


Has  features  and  advantages  that  uo  other 
plow  has. 


SEND   FOR   CIRCULARS    AND  PRICES. 


H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS, 


ST0CK.T01N,  CrtL. 


4  Free  Offers! 

For  years  we  have  tried  to  secure  for  our  subscribers  some  easy  way  of  preserving  their 
Pacific  Ki  kal  Press,  and  binding  it  at  trilling  cost.  We  have  at  last  found  it,  aud  we  give 
here  a  picture  of  our  new  binder.  It  takes  only  half  a  minute  to  insert  the  paper,  and  there- 
after it  is  kept  clean,  and  can  be  always  found 
when  wanted.  A  single  binder  will  hold  an  entire 
volume  of  the  Pacikic  Klkai.  Pkess.  When  it  is 
complete  it  can  be  filed  away  in  your  library  as  a 
most  valuable  book  of  reference. 

As  a  method  of  keeping  your  papers  for  future 
use,  it  is  worth  ten  times  its  cost.  It  makes  all  the 
difference  between  lost,  torn  and  dirtied  papers, 
scattered  about  the  house  in  such  confusion  that 
you  can  never  find  what  you  require,  and  a  hand- 
some, orderly  file,  which  becomes  at  the  end  of  the 
year  a  valuable  volume  for  your  library. 

A  single  paper  found  when  wanted  repays  the 
cost  of  the  binder  twice  over.  We  cannot  too 
strongly  urge  upon  subscribers  the  great  impor- 
tance of  preserving  each  issue  of  this  paper  in  our 
binder.  In  a  few  years  you  will  have  an  ency- 
clopedia unequaled  in  character,  variety  and  time- 
liness. In  this  way  you  can  in  a  sliort  time  possess 
a  real  library  without  expense  to  yourself. 

To  insure  a  <;opy  of  tlie  new  binder  to  every  one 
of  our  subscribers  we  make  the  following  liberal 
offers : 

First — We  will  send  Free  a  binder  to  every  sub- 
scrriber  renewing  his  or  her  subscription  before 
Dec.  31,  1S95. 
Second — We  will  send  Free  a  binder  to  every 
old  .-ui/.^cnbci-  \\  liu  « iil  scud  Us  u  ucvv  subscription  and  money  to  pay  for  the  same. 

TiiiHD— We  will  send  Free  a  binder  to  every  subscriber  who  will  send  us  the  names  and 
full  addresses  of  ten  people  whom  they  have  tried  to  get  to  subscribe  for  the  Rlrai,. 

We  want  you  to  get  us  new  subscribers  and  make  this  very  liberal  offer  that  you  will 
make  a  special  effort  to  get  your  friends  to  subscribe,  and  if  you  are  not  always  successful,  we 
are  still  willing  to  reward  you  liberally  for  the  effort. 

Fourth— We  will  send  Free  a  binder  to  every  new  subscriber. 

THE  PACIFIC   RURAL  PRESS. 

aao  Market  Street  San  FrancUco,  ChI. 


Jackson's 

Cross -Compound  Engines  anJ^^^Whirlpooi"  Leiuniugai  Pumps 

FOR  EVERY  DUTY  AND  CAPACl  PY. 

BYROIN    JMCKSOIN    m/\CHIINE  lA/ORKS. 

625  Sixth  Street    -''"n  Irancr... 


Send  for 
CATALOGUE 
Mailed  free. 


NKVRR 

REQUIRE^ 
OILlNti 
-  OR^ 
CLIMBING  OF 
TOWERS. 


G  E  m  STEEL  uu  I  rs  D  m  1  L  L 

WITH    GKAl'HITK  |{<».\tS. 

(iu;ir;uileed  more  durable  without  oil  thitu  other 
iiilllH  Hull  are  oi;ed.  Praelleally  lIicHe  luiaH  rc- 
ilMlri'  tio  attention.  Truly  a  (h-iu.  and  worth  Its 
wi-iBlit  111  gold.  It  eoniblues  beauty,  ntreugth. 
clur.blllty  and  simplicity,  (iovenis  Itself  per- 
H  elly.  Is  easily  erected,  and  is  sold  on  Its  merits: 
In  fai  ".  It  Is  the  best  on  earth.  They  are  geared 
back  three  to  one-  the  wheel  lualtlnK  them  run  in 
ilii-  lightest  wind  or  breeze.  '1  he  mill  la  madeen- 
liri-ly  of  Steel  and  Cast  Iron.  Each  oneof  our  IJem 
«  I  dim  Ills  IH  warranted.  If  not  »:itlsfa<-tory. freight 
V  ill  lie  paid  both  ways  and  miunw  refunded. 

We  carry  a  full  line  of  all  kinds  of  pumps— for 
band,  windmill  aud  power  use.  .Adapted  for  all 
depths  of  wells.  Pipe.  Pipe  Fittings.  Brass  Go  ds 
Hose. Tanks,  etc.  Send  for  Catalogue,  m.'illi-d  free 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE,  312-3U  Market  St.,  S.  F, 


BUY  A« 


STBY  ON" 


»j^^M^¥¥¥»¥  ¥  ¥  ¥  ¥  ¥  ¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥» 


BURLIINGTOIN 

Mvani  p  ni  SUVET  Your  home  ianlwBim  clean,  it  keepo  the 
N  I  AHLt  llLAIIIlC.ls  h»ir  "luooth  and  Klopsy.  No  Burcincle 
WlWUfcfc  HfcWnWfcll  reqnir<3.i.  NotiKhtk'irth.  No  Bore  back». 
No  chafing  of  mono.  NoruhbinKOf  tail.  No  horse  can  wear  it  aiider  his  feet. 

No  Come  Off  to  Them!  Your  Harness  Dealer  Keeps  Them. 

If  not.  write  OB  for  Free  Catalogue  end  prices.  The  "STAI  ON"  Burlinuton 

^r^::^,^.  BURLINBTON  blanket  CO.  Burlington,  Wis. 


OancJy  INo.  31  Steel  F»ioiA/  l3oi-it»letree  F»rlce,  *I.OO  Each 

Oandv  Steel  Plow  Singletree    .35  Each 

Buy  before  they  are  all  Kone. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  16  and  18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Vol.  L.    No.  23. 


AND  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  SATURDAY,  DECEHBER  7.  1895. 


T  W  K  NT  V- FIFTH    V  U  A  K. 

Office.  220  Market  Street. . 


The  Great  Horse  Show. 


This  is  the  week  of  the  Horse  Show  and  almost  everything  in  San  Fran- 
cisco has  an  equine  savor.  It  was  thought  by  the  conservative  to  be 
rather  venturesome  to  attempt  a  Horse  Show  in  the  far  West  on  the 
lines  of  the  great  affairs  of  the  Eastern  metropolis,  and  yet  last  year's 
success  justified  the  confidence  of  the  projectors.  This  year's  exhibition 
is  even  more  successful.  One  hundred  and  nine  exhibitors  have  entries  in 
12'2  classes,  and  never  before  in  the  history  of  Horse  Shows,  except  at 
the  recent  exhibition  in  Madison-square  Garden  in  New  York,  have  so 
many  and  such  a  fine  collection  of  animals  been  gathered  together  as  at 
the  Mechanics'  Pavilion  in  this  city.  It  was  seen  some  weeks  ago  that 
this  year's  show  was  to  be  much  greater  than  last  year's.  At  the  first 
show  there  was  room  and  some  to  spare  after  all  the  animals  were  in. 
Six  weeks  ago,  when  the  entries  began  galloping  in  for  the  second  exbi- 
bilion,  it  was  found  that  the  great  pavilion  was  entirely  too  small  to  ac- 
commodate the  entries.  All  sorts  of  schemes,  old  and  new,  were  tried 
and  but  one  way  remained  open  for  the  management.  The  animals  they 
could  not  stable  inside  they  resolved  to  stable  outside,  so  as  not  to  shut 
out  from  a  horse-loving  people  one  representative  horse.  The  permission 
of  the  city  was  obtained  to  build  stalls  under  sheds  extending  out  over 
the  sidewalks  around  1  he  pavilion.  The  Grove-street  sidewalk  was  selected 
as  the  one  that  would  least  incommode  the  public,  the  sheds  were  erected 
and  now  sixty  head  of  horses  are  munching  hay  practically  out  of  doors, 


WALTER    HOBART'S    «1U,0U0    SIX -IN -HAND    AT  DEL 
MONTE    LAST  SEASON. 

polo  ponies,  high  steppers,  roadsters  and  coach  horses;  he  will 
drive  tandem  and  four-in-hand,  will  circle  around  the  bending 
poles  and  soar  over  the  hurdles,  and  his  coachmen  and  the 
judges  will  do  the  rest. 

The  great  show  opened  on  Tuesday,  and  as  we  go  to  press  on 
Wednesday  the  affair  is  at  its  height.  There  is  a  representation 
of  everything  in  the  horse  line  and  not  merely  the  elegant  play- 
things of  the  wealthy.  On  Tuesday  morning  there  was  a  parade 
of  the  draft  horses.  These  great  elephantine  beasts  made  an 
impressive  show.  First  came  Pointsman  Jr.,  2300  pounds, 
George  McNear's  Clydesdale  from  Napa,  the  biggest  horse  in 
the  show.  Then  there  was  Ironclad,  a  Norman  yearling  that 
weighs  1440  pounds,  which  they  say  gives  promise  that  he  may 
become,  when  full  grown,  the  biggest  horse  in  the  world.  There 
were  only  twenty-five  of  these  animals,  but  they  filled  the  arena. 

On  Tuesday  evening  beneath  the  electric  lights  society  took 
formal  possession  of  the  pavilion,  and  such  an  array  of  dress  and 
decorations  San  Francisco  has  never  seen  before.  In  all  the 
features  of  the  affair,  so  far  as  can  now  be  seen,  success  striking 
and  gratifying  to  the  management  has  been  attained. 


but  still  in  the  show.  By  tearing  out  partitions  antl  boarding  over 
inequalities  built  into  the  interior,  more  carriage  room  was  ob- 
tained and  every  inch  of  this  to-day  is  taken  up,  leaving  but  small 
room  for  the  exhibits  of  houses  in  the  manufacturing  lines,  whose 
wares  took  up  so  much  space  on  the  former  occasion. 

The  first  carload  of  entries  arrived  Sunday  evening  from  Los  An- 
geles, being  part  of  the  trotting  string  of  C.  A.  Durfee,  all  grand- 
looking  steppers,  each  one  with  a  hard-earned  record.  The  second 
carload  was  made  up  of  snowy-maned,  flowing-tailed  Hungarian 
ponies,  the  best  of  the  stable  of  A.  W.  Foster  of  San  Rafael.  Over 
in  the  annex  the  thoroughbreds  of  the  Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm  were 
installed.  Rosomonde,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  great  Or- 
monde and  Fairy  Rose,  won  the  freest  admiration  as  the  royal 
daughter  of  the  most  valuable  sire  in  the  world.  By  Monday  night 
the  horses  began  to  come  in  from  all  directions.  The  ponies,  the 
Shires  and  Clydesdales  and  the  cream-colored  mules  of  the  Kern 
County  Land  Company  made  a  long  procession  as  they  were  led 
into  the  stables.  Following  these  came  the  Hobart  horses  and 
carts  and  carriages  and  coaches— groom  after  groom,  tigers  and 
stable-boys  innumerable.  The  young  millionaire  has  the  largest 
number  of  entries  of  any  individual  exhibitor,  and  his  equipages 
and  their  appointments  are  as  rich  and  elegant  as  could  be  pro- 
duced anywhere.  The  stalls  on  the  east  side  of  the  pavilion  are 
entirely  occupied  by  his  stock,  while  he  has  engaged  more  carriage 
room  than  any  other  three  exhibitors.     He  has  runners,  jumpers, 


MENRY   CROCKER'S   ROAD  RIG. 
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The  Week. 


San  Fran(-is<-i 


Midillenii 


The  old  idea  of  a  market  or  e.v- 
chanf^e  in  San  Francisco,  where 
consumer.s  could  buy  directly  from 
producer.s,  is  receivin<^  a  fresh  exposition.  We  doubt 
whether  the  proposition  can  ever  be  worked  out 
because  the  mass  of  con.sumiM-s  could  never  find  time 
or  inclination  to  to  such  a  market;  they  would 
probably  always  buy,  as  they  have  bouj^ht,  from  the 
man  who  comes  to  the  door.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  a  frij^htful  disparity  between  the  prices  paid 
by  consumers  and  the  money  returned  to  producers. 
In  the  Call  recently  Mr.  W.  H.  Mills  said: 

J  have  taken  some  pains  to  aseertiiiii  what  the  people  of 
San  Francisco  pay  for  gai'den  stuff,  lor  dairy  products,  for 
bi'eadstuffs,  etc.,  and  discover  that  while  the  producer  is  pro-, 
ducing  these  things  at  a  loss,  so  far  as  the  prices  paid  for 
them  by  the  commission  men  go,  the  consumers  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  lesl  of  the  State  are  paying  a  very  large  price. 
I  found  on  the  Saci-umento  river,  Ufion  certain  I'eelaimed  lands 
and  other  lands  recUiimed  fi'om  aforesaid  condition,  a  capacity 
for  tlie  production  of  '20,(J0()  pounds  of  potatoes  to  the  acre.  It 
is  not  unusual  to  have  potatoes  sell  for  a  cent  a  pound,  which 
would  be  *'i(iO  per  acre,  and  yet  a  farmer  informed  me  that 
the  prices  at  which  he  was  enabled  to  sell  [xitatoes  did  not  pay 
for  their  cultivation. 

We  do  not  imaj^iue  the  commission  merchant  f^ets, 
as  a  rule,  more  than  he  is  entitled  to,  thoujfh  some 
may.  But  there  is  a  small  army  between  the  com- 
mission merchant  and  the  consumer  in  some  cases. 
When  potatoes  wore  selling  a  few  weeks  ajjo  on  the 
wharf  for  20  to  .SO  cents  per  sack  the  price  in  the 
r<  sidcnce  part  of  the  city  was  $L25  per  sack,  and 
that  is  about  the  way  it  goes.  But  what  will 
change  it  ? 

Dairy  "^^^  Conservative  Shorthorn  Breed- 

ers' Association  is  impelled  to 
make  a  concession  to  current  dairy 
fashion  and  will  have  a  gallery  in  their  herd  book  to 
which  only  prize  milking  Shorthorns  will  be  admitted. 
It  will  be  analogous  to  the  "  Advanced  Registry "'  of 
the  Holstein-Friesian  people,  and  the  arrangement  1 
for  it  seems  to  us  in  every  way  commendable  and  | 
will  clear  the  common  mind  of  some  of  the  uncer- 
tainty which  prevails  as  to  the  standing  of  the 
Shorthorns  as  dairy  stock.  Secretary  J.  H.  Pickrell 
of  Springfield,  111.,  sends  us  an  account  of  a  recent 
meeting  which  says  that,  by  request  of  the  stock- 
holders, the  Board  of  Directors  determined  to  estab- 
lish a  separate  book  for  recording  the  jicdigrees  of 
milking  Shorthorns.  It  was  decided  to  use  the  pedi- 
grees of  the  Shorthorn  cows  that  had  competed  for 
and  won  ])rizes  offered  by  the  American  Shorthorn 
Breed  ers  Association  at  the  various  State  I'^airs, 
previous  to  the  Columbian  E.xposition,  j>r()ri,hii  none 
would  be  eligible  that  had  not  made  over  one  pound 
of  butter  per  day.  The  cows  and  heifers  that  had 
made  a  record  of  that  much  and  over  that  were  in 
the  Columbian  Dairy  School  were  also  included  in  the 
basis  of  the  hook.  Calilornia  will  have  some  admis- 
sions to  the  new  book  on  the  strength  of  the  Sacra- 
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mento  State  Fair  milk  tests,  and  the  opportunity  for 
greater  fame  will  probably  bring  out  more  compet- 
itors at  these  tests  in  the  future. 

On  October  12  we  gave  quite  a  full 
account  of  the  sale  of  a  lot  of  Cali- 
fornia-bred Rambouillet  Merino 
sheep  in  Buenos  Ayres,  Argentine  Republic.  There 
was  a  large  band  of  them  and  they  bought  very  fine 
prices.  We  have  just  received  a  later  issue  of  the 
Buenos  Ayres  W>/tc/i/  II< mlil,  which  says  that  there 
has  been  a  later  sale  of  four  rams,  bringing  the 
highest  price  of  the  year  thus  far,  viz.,  two  at  $.3000 
each,  one  at  $2000  and  one  at  S^IOOO,  bred  by  D,  A. 
Shennan,  Estancia  Negrette,  Villanueva,  the  pro- 
geny of  California  Rambouillet  rams  descending  from 
the  Blacow-Roberts  Glide  flock,  now  the  property  of 
John  T.  Glide,  .Sacramento,  Cal,  The  Ifmilil  adds 
that  these  sales  seemingly  will  encourage  Messrs. 
Haskell  and  Dimmock  to  make  further  importations 
from  Mr.  Glide's  flock. 

This  shipment  of  our  best  bred 
Merino  blood  to  South  America  to 
make  wool  to  ship  to  our  own 
manufacturers  is  even  worse  than  the  sale  of  our 
best  Angora  goats  to  South  Africa  to  make  mohair 
for  the  English  manufacturers.  Both  are,  however, 
bad  enough.  It  is  splendid  to  have  blond  here  that 
the  world  wants  but  it  is  sad  to  think  that  Califor- 
nia has  to  sell  blood  and  not  wool.  If  our  wool  in- 
dustry were  decently  treated  we  would  be  improv- 
ing our  own  sheep  and  not  neglecting  ours  to  im- 
prove the  stock  of  rival  countries, 

...^  ,  „         The  foregoing  facts  serve  as  a 

\\  hat  lias  "  " 

most  excellent  introduction  to 
some  forcible  remarks  which  Con- 
gressman McLachlan  made  in  Washington  on  Mon- 
day of  this  week.  He  says  that  when  the  time  comes 
for  remodeling  the  tariff  bill  he  will  make  a  strong 
plea  for  a  duty  on  wool,  oranges  and  prunes.  The 
wool  growers  in  California,  Congressman  McTiachlan 
says,  are  in  a  terrible  condition.  They  can  get  no 
price  for  their  wool,  and  have  been  compelled  dur- 
ing the  past  couple  of  years  to  kill  their  sheep  in- 
stead of  keeping  thorn  for  their  wool.  What  the 
duty  really  should  be  Mr.  McLachlan  has  not  yet 
determined,  but  will  make  a  study  of  the  ((uestion 
and  have  a  bill  prepared  by  the  time  the  matter 
comes  up  in  the  House.  We  are  glad  Mr.  McT^ach- 
lan  proposes  to  start  in  on  this  matter.  Our  flocks 
are  being  decimated  and  ranges  are  be('oming  use- 
less. It  is  time  to  stop  playing  into  the  hands  of 
foreign  wool  growers. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  San 
Francisco  Produce  Exchange  wish 
"  '  to  have  the  standard  wheat 
measure  of  the  Exchange  changed  from  a  ton  to  a 
cental  and  the  unit  of  trade  on  call  made  1,00((  cen- 
tals instead  of  100  tons.  This  means  that  the  doors 
should  be  opened  from  smaller  operators  who  would 
be  willing  to  speculate  at  the  rate  of  ,")0  tons  an 
"  ante"  but  who  cannot  screw  thoir  courage  up  to 
100  tons.  The  members  who  desire  this  change  are 
perfectly  frank  in  their  reasons  for  their  say: 

We  dwell  in  a  city  where  its  inhabitants  have  fi'om  its  vei-y 
inception  been  pi-acticed  in  the  ways  of  speculation,  where  a 
spirit  of  uni'est,  aye,  of  gambling  has  prevailed  and  still  pre- 
vails; true,  mining  stocks  have  ceased,  temporarily  at  least, 
to  fill  the  poiiular  void,  and  hence  we  find  our  citizens  left 
without  a  legitimate  and  appreciated  medium  affording  a 
speculative  element.  What  is  the  result  (  Gas,  water,  elec- 
tric, cable  road,  etc.,  stocks  are  both  slow  and  uncertain. 
i5onds  pay  but  a  meager  intei'est,  and  for  a  want  of  a  com- 
mendable medium,  supplied  by  a  i-eputable  organization  — 
which  ours  surely  is  but  moi'c  aboundingly  should  be.  What 
is  the  result  ;  I'oolrooms.  bucket  shops,  lotteries  and  even 
uickel-in-the-slot  machines  ai'C  the  enforced  resorts  of  many  of 
our  irresponsible  gambling  element.  Surely,  it  is  a  sad  and 
depressing  commentai'y  on  our  enterprise  ami  intelligence  to 
be  foi'ced  to  admit  that  the  two  or  three  bucket  shops  are 
collecting  more  tribute  from  the  trading  publii;  than  do  our 
own  inembei-s  legitimately,  as  commissions  on  "  time  con- 
tracts," and  still  more  so,  that  many  of  our  own  members 
openly  pati'onize  them.  Under  such  conditions  our  system  must 
requii'e  consideration  and  cliange  even  if  it  lie  necessary  to 
conform  entirely  to  Chicago  methods  and  bushels. 

It  is  them  merely  a  question  whether  the  people 
should  gamble  in  bucket  shops  or  in  the  Produce  Ex- 
change, Of  course  the  latter  is  safer  gamble,  as 
such,  because  you  will  not  get  both  fleeced  and 
robbed.  Your  money  will  go  in  either  case  but  it  is 
a  great  thing  to  lose  money  elegantly,  because 
elegant  people  gather  it  in.  Of  course  it  is  a  great 
question  to  those  who  can  get  at  the  people  under 
present  arrangements. 

M  r.  S.  P.  Stow  of  Santa  Barbara 
is  in  the  lists  as  the  greatest 
turkey  maker  of  the  country. 
Two  great  turks  were  grown  at  his  place  at  La 
Patera  which  adorned  the  Thanksgiving  display  in 
the  city  on  the  channel.  One  was  the  great  gobbler 
.Tumbo,  who  took  first  premium  at  the  recent  New 
York  Poultry  Show,  and  who  tipped  the  scales  at 
fifty-one  and  a  half  pounds  dressed.  Beside  him  in 
the  same  market  hung  his  companion,  Sambo,  weigh- 
ing forty-one  pounds,  the  winner  of  the  second  prize 
at  the  same  show.  As  between  the  great  Santa 
Barbara  turkeys  and  San  Luis  Obispo  cabbages  the 
weights  are  easy. 


(Gambling 


From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

The  President's  Annual  Message  to  Congress, 
given  to  the  public  on  Tuesday  of  this  week,  deals 
with  only  two  general  subjects,  namely,  our  foreign 
relations  and  the  national  finances.  Under  the  first 
head  the  transactions  of  our  State  Department  with 
other  Governments  are  very  fully  set  forth,  but, 
with  a  single  exception,  they  relate  merely  to  the  rou- 
tine business  of  protecting  the  lives  and  property  of 
American  citizens,  and  to  the  discussion  of  boundary 
and  other  minor  questions.  Last  winter's  attempt 
to  overturn  the  de  furto  Hawaiian  Government  is 
mentioned,  but  only  to  say  that  American  interests 
are  safe.  As  to  the  question  of  annexation,  the 
President  says  not  a  word.  The  landing  of  British 
troops  at  Corinto,  Nicaragua,  last  winter  is  referred 
to  in  an  incidental  way,  but  there  is  no  suggestion 
that  there  was  anything  unusual  or  improper  in  it 
as  viewed  by  the  American  Government.  In  the 
Venezuela  matter,  however,  there  is  a  hint  of  a 
firmer  policy.  In  July  last  the  President  says, 
in  a  communication  to  the  British  Government 

--the  attitude  of  the  United  States  was  fully  and  distinctly 
set  forth.  The  general  conclusions  therein  i-eached  and  form- 
ulated are,  in  substance,  that  the  traditional  and  established 
policy  of  this  Government  is  firmly  opposed  to  a  forcible  in- 
crease by  any  European  power  of  its  territorial  (wssessions  on 
this  continent;  that  this  policy  is  as  well  founded  in  principle 
as  it  is  strongly  supported  by  numerous  precedents;  that  as  a 
consequence  the  United  States  is  bound  to  protest  against  the 
enlargement  of  area  of  British  Guiana  in  derogation  of  the 
rights  and  against  the  will  of  Venezuela;  that,  considering 
the  disparity  in  strength  of  Gi'cat  Hritain  and  Venezuela,  the 
territorial  dispute  between  them  can  be  leasonably  settled 
only  by  friendly,  impartial  arbitration,  and  the  re.sort  to  such 
arbitration  should  include  the  whole  conti'oversy,  and  is  not 
satisfied  if  one  of  the  powers  concerned  is  (lermitted  to  di-aw 
an  arbitrary  line  through  the  line  in  debate,  and  to  declare 
that  it  will  subn.it  to  arbitration  only  the  portion  lying  on 
one  side  of  it.  In  view  of  these  conclusions  the  disiMitch  in 
question  called  upon  the  British  (Jovernnient  for  a  definite 
answer  to  the  question  whether  it  would  not  submit  the  ter- 
ritorial conti'oversy  between  itself  and  Venezuela  in  its  en- 
tii'ety  to  impartial  arbitration. 

To  this  communication  the  British  Government 
has  not  yet  made  reply;  but  it  probably  accounts 
for  the  practical  cessation  of  war-like  preparations 
on  the  part  of  the  British  as  against  Venezuela.  It 
is  a  safe  assumption  that  no  movement  will  be  made 
to  carry  out  the  threat  of  military  occupation  of  the 
disputed  territory  while  this  communication  remains 
unanswered.  The  President  says  that  when  the  an- 
swer comes  it  will  be  made  the  subject  of  a  special 
message  to  Congress.  With  reference  to  Cuba,  the 
President  declares  that 

Whatever  may  be  the  traditional  sympathy  of  our  country- 
men, as  individuals,  with  a  people  who  seem  to  be  struggling 
for  larger  autonomy  and  greater  freedom,  ai-ouscd  as  such 
sympathy  naturally  must  be  in  behalf  of  our  neighbors,  yet 
the  plain  duty  of  this  Government  is  to  observe  in  good  faith 
the  recognized  obligations  of  international  relationship.  The 
performance  of  this  duty  should  not  be  made  more  diftieult  by 
a  disregard  on  the  part  of  our  citizens  of  the  obligations  gi'ow- 
ing  out  of  their  allegiance  to  their  country,  which  should  re- 
strain them  from  violating,  as  individuals,  the  neutrality 
which  the  nation  of  which  they  are  members  is  bound  to  ob- 
serve in  its  relations  to  friendly  sovereign  States. 

In  other  words,  the  President  is  in  favor  of  a 
strict  policy  of  neutrality. 


Thanl<Kgi\  \ng 
Turkeys. 


But  it  is  the  financial  question  which  chiefly  en- 
gages the  President's  interest  and  to  this  he  de- 
votes something  like  seven  closely  printed  news- 
paper columns.  We  cannot  even  summarize  so  long 
an  argument.  It  is,  in  the  main,  a  defense  of  the 
policy  of  the  Government  during  the  past  two  years. 
Under  our  system,  he  declares,  the  Treasury  is  re-' 
quired  with  reference  to  our  currency  circulation 
"  to  redeem  without  redemption  and  to  pay  without 
requittance."  The  bond  issues,  which,  he  declares, 
have  added  $162,000,000  to  our  national  debt,  have 
been  necessary  under  a  policy  which  the  Govern- 
ment could  not  control.  As  to  the  transaction  with 
the  Bankers'  syndicate  of  bond  buyers,  the  Presi- 
dent says: 

I  have  never  had  the  slightest  misgiving  concerning  the 
wisdom  or  ptwpricty  of  this  arrangement,  and  am  quite  will- 
ing to  answer  for  my  full  share  of  resiwnsibility  for  its  promo- 
tion. I  believe  it  averted  a  disaster,  the  imminence  of  which 
was  fortunately  not  at  the  time  generally  understood  by  our 
people. 

V 

Turning  to  the  remedies,  the  President  reconi» 
monds  the  retirement  of  our  greenback  circulation 
and  of  the  outstanding  certificates  created  under 
the  silver  purchase  act,  and  the  substitution  there- 
for of  interest-bearing  bonds,  these  bonds  to  be 
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available  for  deposit  as  security  for  national  bank 
circulation. 

The  question  of  the  tariff  is  only  mentioned  inci- 
dentally in  connection  with  the  national  finances.  A 
hiu;h  tariff  would  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Presi- 
dent, alter  the  money  problem,  which  he  charges  not 
against  an  insufficient  revenue  but  to  the  vicious 
quality  of  our  currency  circulation.    He  says  : 

Inasmuch  as  the  withdrawal  of  our  gold  has  resulted  largely 
from  fright,  there  is  nothing  apparent  that  will  prevent  its 
continuance  or  recurrence  with  the  natural  conse(iuence,  ex- 
cept such  a  change  in  our  financial  methods  as  will  reassure 
the  frightened  and  make  the  desire  for  gold  less  intense.  It 
is  not  clear  how  an  increase  in  revenue,  unless  it  be  in  gold, 
can  satisfy  those  whose  only  an.xiety  is  to  gain  gold  from  the 
Government's  store.  It  cannot,  therefox-e,  be  safe  to  rely  up- 
on increased  revenue  as  a  cure  for  our  present  troubles. 

No  recommendations  are  made  with  reference  to 

the  tariff,  but  of  the  principle  of  the  Wilson-Gorman 

legislation  of  last  winter,  he  says  : 

By  command  of  the  people  a  customs  revenue  system,  de- 
signed for  the  protection  and  benefit  of  favored  classes  at  the 
expense  of  the  great  mass  of  our  countrymen,  and  which, 
while  inefficient  for  the  purpose  of  revenue,  curtailed  our 
trade  relations  and  impeded  our  entrance  to  the  markets  of 
the  world,  has  been  superseded  by  a  tariff  policy  which  in 
principle  is  based  upon  a  denial  of  the  rights  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  obstruct  the  avenues  to  our  people's  cheap  living,  or 
lessen  their  comfort  and  contentment  for  the  sake  of  accord- 
ing special  advantages  to  favorites,  and  which,  while  encour- 
aging our  intercourse  and  trade  with  other  nations,  recognizes 
the  fact  that  American  self-reliance,  thrift  and  ingenuity 
can  build  up  our  country's  industries  and  develop  its  resources 
more  surely  than  enervating  paternalism. 

That  this  tariff  law  is  not  producing  sufficient 
revenue  for  the  needs  of  government  is  admitted, 
but  the  situation  is  simply  referred  to  as  "  a  per- 
plexing and  delicate  predicament  "  which  "requires 
prompt  and  wise  treatment." 


Pith  of  the  Week's  News. 


From  proceedings  which  followed  the  reading  of 
the  Message,  it  is  clear  that  the  President's  apathy 
towards  what  may  be  termed  "American  ques- 
tions "  is  not  shared  by  the  members  of  Congress. 
Within  five  minutes  of  the  time  the  reading  of  the 
Message  ceased,  Lodge  of  Massachusetts  got  the 
floor  in  the  Senate  and  offered  a  series  of  resolutions, 
asserting  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  its  most  positive 
form  to  be  an  authorized  and  accepted  principle  of 
American  policy.  Lodge  was  followed  by  Cullum  of 
Illinois  with  a  series  of  resolutions  embodying  the 
same  sentiments;  and  he  in  turn  was  followed  by 
Allen  of  Arkansas  with  a  set  of  double-barreled  re- 
solves in  support  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  of  the 
belligerent  rights  of  Cuba.  Stewart  of  Nevada  of- 
fered a  bill  authorizing  the  free  coinage  of  silver; 
and  Squire  of  Washington  offered  a  bill  to  the  same 
effect  under  certain  specified  conditions.  In  the 
House,  Johnson  of  California  presented  a  bill  aimed 
at  the  Japanese,  denying  any  "foreign-born  la- 
borer from  entering  the  territory  of  the  United 
States."  Hermann  of  Oregon  proposed  a  measure  to 
abrogate  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  and  Mahon  of 
Pennsylvania  proposed  a  measure  looking  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  Nicaraguan  canal.  These  and  a 
multitude  of  similar  propositions  show  clearly  enough 
that  the  "living  issues"  are  not  going  to  want 
champions  in  Congress  this  winter,  no  matter  how 
carelessly  the  President  may  view  them. 


It  is  ridiculous  in  this  day  and  age  to  talk  about 
insuperable  engineering  difficulties  in  connection 
with  the  Nicaraguan  canal.  There  are  difficulties, 
no  doubt,  but  that  they  are  of  a  sort  too  serious  for 
engineering  science  nobody  of  common  sense  will  be- 
lieve for  one  moment.  It  may  be  that  the  estimates 
heretofore  submitted  are  too  low,  but  a  few  millions 
more  or  less  in  the  cost  of  construction  is  a  small 
matter  in  comparison  with  the  large  commercial  re- 
lations of  the  projected  work.  It  will  be  wise  to 
look  well  before  we  leap,  investigate  thoroughly 
every  element  of  difficulty  and  of  cost;  but  it  must 
not  be  under  the  notion  that  the  project  is  to  be 
given  up  if  it  proves  to  be  a  big  one.  We  are  going 
to  build  this  canal,  whether  it  shall  cost  a  hundred 
millions,  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  or  more. 
Whatever  sum  may  be  the  necessary  cost,  it  will  be 
cheerfully  supplied  by  the  American  people.  No- 
body is  at  all  dismayed  by  the  Congressional  Com- 
mission's adverse  report;  and  its  only  possible  effect 
will  be  to  postpone  a  work  which  is  inevitable.  If  it 
should  turn  out  that  this  report  has  been  inspired  by 
the  transportation  interests  hostile  to  the  canal,  it 
will  surprise  nobody.  From  the  beginning  they  have 
been  against  it,  in  both  public  and  secret  ways,  and 

they  may  be  expected  to  tight  it  at  every  stage  of 

ts  progress. 


Satoli,  the  Pope's  legate  in  America,  has  been  made  a  car- 
dinal. 

An  American  missionary  establishment  at  Marach,  Asiatic 
Turkey,  has  been  plundered. 

Rev.  Joseph  B.  Johnson  of  Detroit  has  been  elected  Epis- 
copal Bishop  of  the  new  diocese  of  southern  California. 

Senator  Hill's  lecture  tour  has  not  been  a  success,  and  he 
has  given  it  iip.    He  talked  everywhere  to  empty  benches. 

The  Valley  road  has  reached  a  point  twenty-five  miles  south 
of  Stockton.    The  line  has  been  located  as  far  as  Bakersfield. 

KoVALEV,  the  Russian  who  confessed  to  having  murdered 
the  Webers  at  Sacramento,  has  been  sentenced  to  hang  on 
February  21st  next. 

DuiuN(i  the  past  week  there  has  been  a  series  of  severe 
storms  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  Trains  were  everywhere 
delayed  by  snowdrifts. 

The  Thanksgiving  football  match  between  Stanford  and 
Berkeley  students  resulted  in  a  tie.  This  is  the  second  simi- 
lar result  in  three  years. 

Government  acents  have  arrested  several  farmers  in  Sher- 
man county,  Nebraska,  who  were  engaged  illegally  in  distill- 
ing whiskey  from  sugar  beets. 

At  Cleveland,  on  Thanksgiving  day,  between  five  and  six 
thousand  people  united  in  silent  prayer  at  noon  for  the  con- 
version of  Colonel  Robert  Ingersoll. 

Bradv,  the  bandit,  has  been  sentenced  to  Polsom  prison  for 
life.  He  asked  to  be  sent  to  San  Quentin,  where  he  has 
formerly  been  confined,  but  the  judge  declined  his  appeal. 

At  Cleveland  a  boy  named  Edwin  Keidel,  who  suffered  a 
fracture  of  the  neck  four  months  ago,  has  been  discharged  by 
his  doctors  completely  cured.  It  is  the  first  instance  of  the 
kind  ever  recorded. 

A  fresh  report  from  Constantinople  declares  that  10,000 
Christian  peasants  have  been  killed  within  the  past  week  in 
Armenia.  And  still,  "political  considerations"  protect  the 
murderers  from  the  vengeance  of  Christendom. 

E.  C.  Benedict  and  Joseph  Jefferson,  both  close  personal 
friends  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  declare  that  he  has  no  ambition  for 
a  third  presidential  term,  and  that  he  has  planned  a  tour 
around  the  world  as  soon  as  he  leaves  the  White  House. 

Last  Sunday  at  Paris  there  was  unveiled  a  bronze  group  by 
the  sculptor  Bartholdi  (who  designed  of  the  Liberty  statue  in 
New  York  harbor),  representing  La  Fayette  and  Washington 
with  clasped  hands.  It  is  the  gift  of  "  American  citizens  to 
France. 

This  has  been  a  bad  week  for  the  Cuban  patriots.  They 
have  been  beaten  in  two  engagements,  in  one  of  which  they 
are  said  to  have  lost  .500  men.  It  is  understood  that  their  pol- 
icy will  be  to  delay  operations  and  to  avoid  engagements 
during  the  next  few  weeks. 

Miss  Ada  McRevnolds  has  confessed  that  her  brothers,  at 
her  request,  killed  George  Morris  at  French  Camp  a  few 
weeks  ago.  It  has  been  supposed  that  Morris  was  killed  by 
burglars.  The  motive,  so  the  girl  states,  was  revenge,  Mor- 
ris having  rejected  her  love. 

The  President  has  appointed  Rufus  W.  Peckham  to  the  va- 
cant place  on  the  U.  S.  Suiireme  Court  bench,  occasioned  by 
the  death  of  Justice  Jackson.  Peckham  is  an  associate  judge 
of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  is  a  man  of  high  character, 
is     years  old  and  a  Democrat. 

The  authorities  of  San  Mateo  county  propose  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  weekly  prize  li^Vits  which  have  come  off — or,  as  the 
sporting  gentry  elegantly  |jiit  it,  have  been  "pulled  off" — at 
Colma,  just  across  the  San  Francisco  county  line.  Deputy 
sheriffs  have  been  stationed  at  Colma,  with  instructions  to 
enforce  the  law  to  the  letter. 

On  behalf  of  a  Califoruia  admirer  of  Speaker  Reed,  Con- 
gressman Hilborn  has  presented  that  gentleman  with  a  gavel 
made  from  the  pilot  of  the  old  flagship  Hartford,  now  under- 
going repairs  at  llifi  .Marc  Ishiijd  yard.  In  accepting  the  gift, 
Mr.  Reed  refeiicd  |il.'as,uil ly  to  his  residence  in  California 
way  back  in  the  "  li  flies  '  when  he  spent  some  months  in  one 
of  the  mountain  counties. 

There  was  a  curious  fight  on  Thanksgiving  Day  in  the  class- 
room of  a  Toronto  (Canada)  medical  college.  An  American 
student  hoisted  the  stars  and  stripes  in  the  main  assembly 
hall  and  it  was  immediately  torn  down  by  a  Canadian.  A  free 
fight  followed,  in  which  the  Americans,  who  were  in  the  mi- 
nority, got  rather  the  worst  of  it.  W.  W.  Richards,  a  Cali- 
lornian,  did  valiant  work  for  the  flag,  but  got  terribly  bruised 
for  it. 

Near  Banta,  on  the  night  of  the  28th  ult.,  H.  C.  Tyson  shot 
and  killed  Deputy  Sheritf  Buzzel.  Tyson  and  his  little  boys, 
who  were  on  a  hunting  trip,  had  camped  on  private  (iroperty 
and  declined  to  move  on  when  ordered  by  stock  herders.  The 
herders  returned  with  the  deputy,  who  appears  to  have  been 
very  arrogant-  in  his  manner,  and  who,  the  boys  say,  snapped 
his  pistol  at  their  father,  who  thereupon  shot  him  dead.  Ty- 
son is  still  at  large  and  is  seeking  to  escape  the  officers. 

Senator  Allison  of  Iowa  has  become  an  open  candidate  for 
the  Republican  Presidential  nomination.  He  has,  through  his 
friends,  opened  a  headquarters  at  Dos  Moines.  (Hiairrnan 
McMillan  of  the  Iowa  Republican  State  Committee  will  aban- 
don his  private  business  to  take  charge  of  this  ol'tice  and  will 
at  once  begin  active  operations.  In  an  interview  on  Tuesday, 
he  said  :  "  Allison  is  clearly  destined  to  be  the  candidate  of 
the  West.  Wo  do  not  think  the  East  can  agree  upon  any- 
body." 

An  English  resident  of  Constantinople  estimates  that  40,000 
persons  have  perished  within  a  year  under  the  Turkish  and 
Kurdish  persecutions  in  Armenia.  In  the  larger  number  of 
cases,  death  has  followed  the  most  cruel  and  revolting  tor- 
tures. The  properly  loss  is  estimated  at  fifty  millions  of 
dollars.  In  spite  of  its  promises,  it  is  clear  that  the  Turkish 
Government  does  not  wish  to  stop  these  outrages.  Only  last 
week  the  Rev.  T.  Dewitt  Talmage  applied  to  the  Turkish 
authorities  for  a  guard  for  the  pui'ijose  of  visiting  Armenia 
and  distributing  charity  to  the  distressed  people,  but  the  re- 
Quest  was  denied.  This  shows  plainly  enough  that  the  Porte 
(!oes  not  want  the  distress  in  Armenia  relieved  nor  does  it 
want  the  country  visited  by  thosi?  who  tell  the  world  of  what 
is  done  there. 

Gleanings. 


The  Sutter  Fcumrr  (Yuba  City)  says  that  the  fine  Muscatel 
vines  of  Mrs.  Jennie  Starr  are  being  dug  up  to  make  room  for 
an  almond  orchard,  and  also  those  of  J.  A.  Ashley. 

From  the  Philadelphia  (Irorcru  fVarld:  Eastern  buyers  of 
California  dried  fruits  are  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  the 
fruit  cured  and  handled  by  the  Chinese  is  not  cleanly  nor  in 
any  way  as  desirable  as  that  handled  by  Americans. 

Inspector  Davis  is  making  an  effort  to  break  up  the  prac 
tice  of  selling  too  young  veal  in  the  San  Francisco  market. 
He  finds  that  much  of  the  veal  sold  in  the  markets  of  this  city 
is  under  ten  days  old,  whereas  the  law  requires  that  none 
shall  be  offered  for  sale  under  the  age  of  four  weeks. 

Fresno,  Dec.  3.— The  Fresno  County  Chamber  of  Commerce 
to-day  completed  arrangements  for  holding  a  citrus  fair  in 


Presno  the  last  week  in  December.  It  is  expected  that  ex- 
hibits wi  be  sent  from  Tulare  and  Kern  counties.  Fine  ex- 
niDits  will  be  made  by  Presno  countv.  This  will  be  the  first 
citrus  fair  ever  held  here. 

Mrs.  Maroaret  ToitciiARD,  who  recently  gave  a  "Cali- 
tornia  dinner"  m  this  city,  is  organizing  clas.ses  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  art  of  cooking  home  products.  It  is  high  time 
since  It  IS  not  now  possible  to  find  in  anv  San  Francisco  hotel 
or  restaurant  a  properly  cooked  dish  of  California  dried  fruit. 

Chinese  pheasant.s,  says  the  Oroville  He<jMci;  are  the  only 
tilings  fi-om  China  that  Californians  care  to  see  remain  in  the 
State,  b  if  teen  pairs  of  these  fine  game  birds  were  turned 
loose  on  the  Reavis  ranch  below  Chico,  and  it  is  thought  that 
in  about  three  years,  if  none  are  allowed  to  be  killed,  there 
will  lie  a  large  increase. 

Watsowili.e  l',ij,iri,„i,tii  :  The  heavy  frosts  of  the  past 
W'cek  played  havoc  with  many  of  the  more  tender  flowering 
plants  in  yards  of  this  city.  On  the  corner  of  Third  street 
and  Maple  avenue  M.  P.  Ruza  had  several  thrifty  orange 
trees  and  a  Hg  tree.  The  frost  cut  the  fig  tree',  but  the 
oranges  weathered  the  chilling  blast.  The  escape  of  the 
oranges  when  the  tig  tree  was  badly  cut  goes  to  show  that 
the  orange  is  the  more  hardy  of  the  two  trees. 

Stockton,  Dec.  .S.— Hog  cholera  is  prevalent  all  over  San 
.Joaquin  county.  Thirty  animals  at  the  Countv  Hospital  at 
I*  rench  Camp  have  had  to  be  killed.  The  rpidcuiic  is  fast 
spreading  over  the  country.  Numbers  of  farmers  rciioi-t  the 
presence  of  the  disease  among  their  hogs.  Six  years  ago 
cholera  raged  in  this  county  and  hundreds  of  hogs  died.  It  is 
feared  that  the  present  epidemic  will  be  worse  than  the 
former  one.  The  county  veterinaries  are  busy  looking  up  in- 
fected animals. 

San  Jose  7'yrr  , Ml./  fuir:  James  Saveker  of  San  Jose  kept 
an  accurate  aci-onnl  ul'  the  prunes  which  grew  on  31,5  trees, 
planted  on  tlie  cquilaleral  system,  twenty  feet  apart,  cover- 
ing 2%  acres  of  land.  The  fresh  fruit  "wei-hcd  :!■."'  tons. 
The  dried  fruit  weighed  3.5,.580  pounds,  makint;  a,  rat  in  of  2.63 
between  the  fresh  and  dried  fruit.  The  fruil  was  solil  at  an 
inopportune  time  and  rather  below  the  general  market  rate, 
the  fruit  averaging  .W-fiO  and  the  price  4  cents  per  pound. 
This  makes  the  return  S102.5,  or  $41(l  per  acre.  This  shows 
what  a  well-cared-for  prune  orchar.l  is  .  aiiable  of  doing  in  a 
poor  year.  The  soil  was  quite  inclimd  in  a  black  adobe" char- 
acter. 

The  Portland  Oreyonian  gives  this  bit  of  advice  to  the  new 
settlers  on  the  Nez  Perce  lands:  Start  in  the  old  way,  .so 
successful  in  the  early  times.  Don't  mortgage  vour  land's  for 
fai-m  machinery,  cariicts  and  parlor  organs.  Live  within  your 
means,  no  matter  how  limited  they  may  bo.  Don't  pout  over 
hardships  or  repine  about  your  falo'.  Wm-k  hard  and  keep  out 
of  debt,  and  in  a  few  years  you  will  find  easy  going.  But  you 
never  will  find  easy  going  if  you  expect  it  now,  and  run  in 
debt  to  get  its  luxuries.  That  loaf  will  turn  sour  before  you 
get  half  through  it.  To  run  in  debt  on  a  farm  is  to  cut  off  the 
hope  of  the  future.  Of  this  the  whole  country  is  so  full  of 
object  lessons,  written  in  broadest  characters,  that  he  who 
runs  may  read. 

Mr.  F.  a.  Wheeler  of  West  Side,  Santa  Clara  county, 
writes  as  follows :  "  I  think  if  you  put  the  question  of  mar- 
keting before  the  fruit  growers  in  the  right  manner  you  will 
do  good  service.  You  need  to  emphasize  the  fa<^t  that  the 
growers  themselves  must  cri'ate  the  demand,  either  by  a 
juilii-ion.;  .'iwstem  of  advertising-'  nr  li\-  such  personal  canvass  as 
empli.yi-d  hy  packers  of  canned  griods  and  proprietary  articles 
of  food.  No  commission  man,  jobber  or  retailer  will  .spend  the 
time  or  money  to  do  this  among  consumers;  they  simply  sup- 
ply existing  demand  through  trade  I'hannels.  'The  demand 
from  the  consumers  themselves  must  be  created  by  the  grow- 
ers, and  the  sooner  they  realize  this  fact  the  sooner  we  .shall 
have  a  market  for  our  rapidly  increasing  product." 

It  is  reported  that  the  McCabe  family  of  five  or  six  persons 
living  in  Rock  Tree  valley,  twelve  miles  from  Willits,  is 
stricken  with  glanders,  cont.racted  from  diseased  horses.  A 
dispatch  from  Ukiah,  from  which  these  facts  are  gleaned, 
says;  "  Word  was  received  here  yesterday  of  the  state  of 
affairs,  but  to-day  it  became  more  aggravated  and  help  has 
been  asked.  A  physician  will  leave  here  to-night  to  help  in- 
vestigate the  matter.  There  are  five  or  six  persons  in  the 
family,  and  they  are  all  said  to  be  down  with  the  dread  dis- 
ease. In  the  event  that  it  is  decided  that  the  case  is  one  of 
glanders,  as  the  physician  at  Willits  is  contident  it  is,  a  quar- 
antine will  be  established.  All  the  horses  in  the  neighbor- 
hood will  be  examined  and  those  affected  will  bo  shot." 

San  Jose,  Dec.  1. — A  large  amount  of  dried  prunes  is  being 
shipped  from  the  Santa  Clara  County  Fruit  Exchange  and 
from  the  other  Exchanges  throughout  the  county,  and  a  large 
number  of  girls  are  employed  in  boxing  ttio  fruit.  Most  of  the 
prunes  are  being  put  up  in  2.5-pound  boxes,  but  considerable 
is  going  forward  in  50  and  SO-pound  boxes.  The  cost  of  pack- 
ing in  boxes  is  as  follows  :  In  25-pound  boxes  one-half  cent  per 
pound,  .50-pound  boxes  one-fourth  cent,  and  80-pound  boxes 
one-eighth  cent.  The  25-pound  boxes  make  fancier  parcels 
and  are  in  greater  demand  among  the  retail  dealers  in  the 
East.  The  graders  are  running  constantly,  and  a  greater 
percentage  of  the  sizes  from  forty  to  sixty  is  being  secured 
than  was  anticipated.  The  price  real  i zed  on  the  average  for 
the  four  sizes  is  4%  cents;  this  means  ir'^  cents  for  the  sizes 
from  forty  to  sixty. 

Oroville /?f(/i.s^cr;  An  hour  at  the  depot  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  railroad  in  Oroville  is  an  object  lesson,  even  to  the 
local  resident,  that  tills  him  with  wonder  at  the  marvelous 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  vicinity  within  the  last 
ten  years.  Fifteen  or  tvi-enty  persons  are  busily  engaged  in 
receiving,  sorting,  grading,  boxing  and  shipping  oranges.  *■  *■  f 
Ten  years  ago  there  were  a  few  trees  in  Oroville  bearing  or- 
anges, but  none  were  for  shipping  purposes.  It  was  nine 
years  ago  last  April  when  the  Citrus  Association's  grove  was 
set  out,  this  being  the  first  attempt  made  in  that  part  of  the 
State  to  begin  the  business  of  raising  oranges  to  sell;  and 
from  that  small  beginning,  in  less  than  ton  .vears,  the  indus- 
try has  assumed  such  magnitude  that  every  orange  grown  in 
the  vicinity  has  its  buyer  before  it  begins  to  assume  golden 
color. 

LivERMORB  ITndlil:  James  Anderson,  foreman  of  the  Hatch 
almond  orchards  in  this  valley,  has  been  superintending  a 
force  of  Chinanieii  this  week  in  one  of  the  Livermore  Com- 
pany's warehouses,  shelling  almoiuls.  The  Bank  of  Livermore 
is  handling  the  cro)),  which  amounts  to  nearly  50,000  pounds. 
A  machine  has  been  introduced  which  rubs  the  nuts  through 
at  the  rate  of  nearly  two  tons  a  day.  The  contrivance  some- 
what resembles  an  old-fashioned  Humboldt  washing  mai^hine, 
Two  or  three  Chinamen  work  it,  rocking  ihc  cradle  hack  and 
forth,  the  ci'ushed  shells  and  kernels  falling  through,  to  be 
shoveled  into  the  fanning  mill.  Here  th  e  shells  are  blown  off 
like  chaff' and  the  smooth  moats  drop  from  the  apron  into 
boxes.  The  rest  of  the  work  is  sorting,  picking  out  the  waxy 
and  broken  kernels,  this  being  done  by  hand.  Out  of  4000 
pounds  of  nuts  Mr.  Anderson  is  getting  2200  pounds  of  sound, 
whole  kernels,  and  about  fifty  pounds  of  cracked  kernels 
which  are  marketable.  The  surprise  is  that  the  machine 
cracks  only  a  small  percentage  -  something  like  2  per  cent— of 
the  kernels.  Last  year  the  almond  people  paid  three  cents 
per  pound  for  shelling  tlieir  nuts;  this  year  Mr.  Pitcher  con- 
tracts with  the  Chinamen  to  shell  and  box  the  crop  at  one 
cent  per  pound.  Mr.  Anderson  tells  a  Herald  reporter  that  he 
thinks  this  expense  can  be  reduced  at  least  20  per  cent,  or, 
say,  to  eighty  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 
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Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  foUowintf  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  m., 
Dec.  4,  1895,  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CA    I  FO  KN 1 A 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

1  iial  Seasonal  Rain- 
uUltoDate  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Maximum  Temperature 
for  the  Week  

Minimum  Temperature 

i.ao 

7  44 

7  11 

8  81 

60 

38 

Red  HlutI  

.61 

3  32 

3.03 

6.34 

60 

40 

.74 

2  46 

2.60 

4.00 

* 

38 

San  Fraocisco  

.49 

2.67 

5.69 

4.88 

56 

415 

Fresno  

.06 

41 

1.12 

1.86 

60 

32 

San  Luis  Obispo  

1  16 

3  32 

3.63 

* 

68 

38 

Los  Angeles  

1.03 

.76 

2.96 

76 

42 

San  Diego  

.14 

1  31 

.05 

1.66 

74 

44 

.32 

1.81 

1  20  j 

74 

40 

*  Indicates  no  record. 


Shall  Prunes  Be  Dipped  or  Pricked  ? 


Au  InterestlDgr  UiHi-ussioii  by  the  State  Horticultural  Society. 

There  was  a  large  attendance  of  prune  people  at 
the  meeting  of  the  above-named  society,  which  was 
held  in  the  Mills  building  on  the  afternoon  of  Nov. 
29th.  Mr.  I.  A.  Wilcox  of  Santa  Clara  occupied  the 
chair  until  the  arrival  of  Vice-president  Alfred  Hol- 
man.  The  secretary  made  a  preliminary  statement 
concerning  the  investigation  of  "frogs"  and 
"bloaters,"  undertaken  by  the  Experiment  Station 
at  Berkeley,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  F.  T.  Bioletti, 
who  was  detailed  by  Prof.  Hilgard  to  investigate  va- 
rious phenomena  in  prune  drying  in  the  San  Jose  re- 
gion. Mr.  Bioletti  read  a  report  concerning  his  ob- 
servations and  conclusions  therefrom,  which  is  pub- 
lished in  full  upon  another  page. 

Prof.  Hilgard  opened  the  discussion  and  explained 
somewhat  more  in  detail  the  significance  of  the  ob- 
servations of  Mr.  Bioletti.  He  thought  any  me- 
chanical rupture  of  the  skin  should  be  in  the  form  of 
slitting  the  skin,  not  merely  pricking  it,  because  the 
mere  prick  soon  closes  with  dried  juice.  The  needles 
should  perhaps  be  inclined  uphill  toward  the  rolling 
prunes  so  that  the  slitting,  as  they  pass  over  them, 
may  be  ensured.  The  best  specimens  of  pricked 
prunes  seemed  to  the  speaker  to  be  more  handsome 
than  any  lye-dipped  prunes,  and  they  resembled  the 
finest  French  prunes  which  are  packed  in  glass. 

J.  Z.  Anderson  asked  if  experiments  had  been 
made  to  see  whether  pricked  or  dipped  prunes  dif- 
fered in  keeping  quality. 

Prof.  Hilgard  stated  his  observation  of  the  two 
had  not  been  long  enough  to  enable  him  to  judge. 

Major  Will  A.  Coulter  stated  that  he  had  tried 
both  processes  and  had  observed  them  widely.  It 
took  twice  the  length  of  time  to  dry  the  pricked 
prune  that  it  did  the  dipped  and  three  times  as  long 
to  finish  them  after  the  prunes  were  doubled  up  on 
the  trays  after  partial  drying.  He  concluded  that 
he  would  have  to  buy  so  many  more  trays  and  to  use 
so  much  more  ground  for  drying  that  his  operations 
would  be  at  a  great  loss.  Slitting  the  skin  too  much 
causes  exudation  of  juice,  loss  of  weight,  sugaring, 
and  is  very  objectionable.  Fruit  dealers  object  to 
pricked  prunes  because  facing  prunes  were  not 
handsome;  their  surfaces  were  objectionable. 

I.  A.  Wilcox  claimed  that  good  prickers  do  not 
tear  the  skin,  and  lye-dipping  sometimes  does,  espe- 
cially with  over-ripened  fruit.  He  had  three  years' 
experience  and  was  thoroughly  in  favor  of  the  prick- 
ing as  done  with  the  Burrell  machine. 

John  Markley  of  Sonoma  in  1894  used  a  Burrell 
machine  on  50  tons  of  fruit,  making  20  tons  of 
prunes.  He  found  he  was  running  too  much  fruit, 
and  that  it  was  not  sufficiently  pricked.  By  not 
forcing  the  machine  it  did  better,  and  the  fruit 
sold  right  along  with  his  neighbors'  by  the  lye  pro- 
cess. He  preferred  the  pricking  machine  to  the  dip- 
ping machine,  if  the  former  is  kept  in  good  condition. 
If  a  water  spray  is  used  with  the  pricking  it  gives 
the  fruit  a  good  appearance,  and  dealers  do  not  dis- 
tinguish between  the  pricked  and  lye-dipped.  The 
pricking  machines  should,  however,  be  run  at  a 
much  less  capacity  than  advised  by  the  manufac- 
turers. 

Prof.  Hilgard  spoke  of  the  mistake  of  using  lye 
of  uncertain  strength  and  of  using  inexact  amounts. 
The  process  should  be  made  more  definite  and  exact, 
and  this  would  probably  remove  some  objections 
to  it. 

Mr.  Burrell  held  that  the  time  retjuired  in  drying 
the  fruit  depends  upon  how  the  pricking  is  done. 
You  can  prick  too  much  and  drv  too  fast.  He 
showed  some  pricked  prunes  dried  in  eight  days. 
With  machines  allowed  to  run  with  needles  broken 


out  by  careless  running  of  tools  or  boards  over  them, 
or  by  cleaning  so  clumsily  that  needles  are  broken 
off,  it  is  not  possible  to  get  satisfactory  results. 

Mr.  Cunningham  was  interested  in  the  discussion, 
but  could  add  nothing  to  the  statement  of  Major 
Coulter. 

Mr.  Anderson  thought  excessive  dipping  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  formation  of  frogs."  He  uses 
weak  lye — 2  pounds  of  lye  to  100  gallons  of  water; 
keeps  the  water  hot;  changes  lye  after  hulf  a  day's 
constant  use,  and  does  not  aim  to  cut  the  skin  so  it 
can  be  seen  by  the  eye.  This  treatment  gives  a 
prune  which  dries  as  quickly  as  those  with  the  skin 
checked. 

Mr.  S.  P.  Sanders  was  surprised  to  hear  that 
frogs  yielded  so  high  an  amount  of  sugar,  as  was 
found  by  analysis.  As  they  arc  not  objectionable  as 
an  article  of  food,  we  may  continue  to  produce 
prunes  by  the  process  which  works  most  economi- 
cally and  satisfactorily.  He  gave  some  interesting 
statements.  He  said  his  com])any  had  decided  not 
to  grade  before  drying.  As  for  flavor  of  dipped  or 
pricked  prunes,  he  thought  the  difference  was  incon- 
siderable. This  year  they  had  not  more  than  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent  of  frogs  on  the  trays,  and  the 
second  picking  none  worth  mentioning.  He  thought 
lye-dipping  preferable  because  of  saving  in  labor 
and  time  and  less  investment  in  trays  and  less  space 
for  drying.  He  thought  the  association  of  which  he 
is  a  member  would  for  those  reasons  depend  upon 
lye-dipping. 

Mr.  B.  N.  Rowley  stated  that  from  his  investiga- 
tions at  the  East  there  was  a  preference  for  the 
pricked  prunes,  because  they  looked  better.  He  found, 
himself,  the  pricked  prunes  came  on  the  table  with  a 
smooth,  whole  skin  and  had  a  flesh  which  was  pleas- 
anter  to  eat.  Perhaps  the  trouble  comes  from  over- 
dipped  prunes  The  prune  should  not  show  checks 
in  the  skin  to  the  naked  eye  when  coming  from 
the  lye. 

Mr.  Ramsay  described  experience  of  his  in  lye- 
dipped  prunes  which  did  not  work  well,  and  he 
thought  Mr.  Rowley's  account  of  over-dipping  cov- 
ered the  case. 

Prof.  Hilgard  agreed  that  this  was,  perhaps,  the 
most  important  matter  in  lye-dipping,  and  hence  the 
importance  of  more  careful  and  exact  methods. 

Major  Coulter  remarked  that  the  discussion 
seemed  to  be  tending  not  against  the  use  of  the  lye 
process,  but  against  the  abuse  of  it.  All  his  experi- 
ence and  observation  favor  proper  dipping  as  a 
method  of  making  prunes.  It  is  necessary  to  pro- 
duce most  economically,  and  that  seems  unquestion- 
ably to  be  by  lye-dipping.  He  has  50  acres  of 
French  prunes.  He  relies  on  grading  before  dipping 
to  bring  all  the  frogs  on  a  few  trays  and  give  them 
longer  time  in  drying. 

The  discussion  was  very  spirited  and  interesting. 

The  subjects  chosen  for  the  December  meeting 
were:  "  Pruning  of  Prune  Trees,  "  by  S.  P.  Sanders 
of  San  Jose,  and  "  Boxes  vs.  Sacks  for  Packing  Dried 
Fruit,"  by  B.  N.  Rowley  of  San  Francisco.  The 
society  will  hold  its  next  meeting  in  Asseml>ly  Hall 
of  the  Mills  building  on  Friday,  December  27,  at  1(1 
o'clock  p.  M.    All  interested  are  invited  to  attend. 

JUDGE  AIKE.NS'  APPROVAL  OF  PRirKl\(i. 

The  following,  written  b}^  request  for  the  forego- 
ing meeting,  was,  unfortunately,  delayed  in  the 
mails: 

K.  .1.  WirkuDn,  Secretary  ('alifnntia  Slate  HnrlicuUural  Soct- 
rtii—DKMiSiu  :  I  am  mucli  interested  in  the  best  methods  of 
curing  prunes,  and  am  pleased  to  give  the  result  of  my  three 
years'  e.vperience  with  the  Burrell  needle  machine.  Not 
being  .satisfied  with  the  results  of  lye-dipping,  I  was  glad  to 
try  perforating  with  needles,  and  my  experience  has  con- 
firmed the  good  opinion  formed  the  first  year.  The  points  in 
favor  of  the  needle  machine  are,  briefly  : 

The  prunes  dry  evenly  and  well,  without  ''froggiiig"  or 
'•  bloating,"  and  can  be  put  in  bins  without  trouble  and  ex- 
pense of  picking  over  for  "  bloats." 

The  prunes  can  be  cured  where  grown,  on  best  drying 
grounds,  without  cost  of  drawing  to  fire  and  water. 

Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
prunes  can  be  cured  for  one-third  less  than  by  lye-dipping,  in 
substantially  the  same  time. 

My  protluct  is  good  and  will  keep  for  years  without  fer- 
mentations, and  sells  for  full  market  price.  If  prunes  ferment, 
it  is  the  fault  of  the  prune  or  tlie  curing,  and  not  of  the 
methods;  want  of  sugar  in  the  prune  is  usually  the  cause. 

The  u.so  of  needles  is  perfectly  safe,  as  by  no  possibility 
could  they  break  off  in  the  prune.  After  two  years'  use  only 
ten  needles  out  of  ten  thousand  have  broken. 

Wrights,  November  2,S.  W.  H.  Aikes. 


Cane  Sugar  vs.  Beet  Sugar. 


Gilroy  (iazfllt. 

We  have  frcijuently  been  told  when  finding  one 
grocer  offering  a  less  number  of  pounds  of  sugar  for 
a  dollar  than  another  one  gives,  that  the  other  fellow 
is  selling  beet  sugar  while  the  less  number  of  pounds 
is  the  real  cane  article.  As  the  manufacture  of  beet 
root  sugar  is  an  important  industry  in  this  State, 
the  reflection  cast  upon  its  quality  is  something 
which,  if  not  true,  should  be  contradicted.  To  settle 
this  question  the  editor  addressed  a  letter  to  E.  W. 
Hilgard  of  the  University  of  California,  and  the  fol- 
lowing reply  has  been  received: 

/{.  A.  WarileU  Knq.,  <Hlroy—DE\K  Slit:  Answering  vour 
letter,  I  state : 

1.  There  is  absolutely  no  difference  in  the  sweetening 
power  of  sugar  made  from  sugar  cane  and  beet  root.  It  is 
the  same  substance  in  every  way  when  refined,  except  that 
"  brown"  cane  sugar  is  more  intensely  sweet  than  the  white, 
because  of  the  molasses  it  contains.   As  beet  sugar  is  never 


left  unrefined,  that  may  give  rise  to  the  idea  of  the  greater 
sweetening  power  of  cane  sugar. 

2.  The  true  tropical  sugar  cane  is  a  wholly  different  plant 
from  the  .sorghums;  the  latter  comprehend  besides  the  sugar- 
making  varieties,  the  Egyptian  corn  or  dhurra,  broom  corn, 
etc.  The  sugar  c^ine  takes  twelve  months  to  mature,  and 
then  rarely  blooms  and  still  more  rarely  bears  seeds:  its 
leaves  are  long  and  slim,  its  stalk  stouter" than  even  that  of 
maize,  and  more  juiev:  it  requires  considerable  heat  to  grow 
at  all,  while  sorghum  matures  even  in  Minnesota.  The  cane 
j  did  not  grow  to  half  size  on  Union  island  near  Stoi-kton. 

Yours  truly.         E.  W.  Hii.(iAui>. 


Facts  and  Reflections  for  Farmers. 


Willow  Glen,  Cm..,  Nov.  2"),  1S95. 

To  THE  Editor:— I  would  respectfully  call  your 
attention  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  year  1S92,  wherein  is  stated  : 

We  still  import  over  $40,000,000  worth  of  animal  products, 
exclusive  of  wtxils,  which  are  included  in  the  fibers,  and  of 
these  last,  the  fibers,  we  imported  in  the  past  fiscal  year  over 
*ti7,0(X),000  worth,  the  far  greater  part  of  which,  or  substitutes 
for  the  greater  part  of  which,  could  certainly,  with  proper 
encouragement,  be  grown  in  our  own  country. 

The  exports  of  English  wool  to  the  United  States 
in  '95  to  October  1  were  10,542.000  pounds,  as 
against  3,089,700  during  the  same  months  last  year, 
and  of  foreign  and  colonial  wool  that  passed  through 
Great  Britain  in  transit  to  the  United  States.  9(5,- 
81(j,H00  pounds,  against  20,085,400  pounds  last  year. 
And  we  wonder  why  gold  is  exported. 

In  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
for  '91  we  read  : 

Tne  exports  of  cattle  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  .lune  :30,  '91, 
.show  a  decrease  of  3'^  per  cent  compared  with  the  exports  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  ;10,  lSi»0. 

The  cause  for  this  decrease  in  exports  is  undoubt- 
edly due  to  the  increase  in  the  price  of  cattle  in  this 
country  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fiscal  year, 
cattle  bringing  in  June,  1891,  from  §1.25  to  $1.50  per 
100  pounds  more  than  in  June,  1S90.  This  year, 
1895,  up  to  October  1,  we  sold  to  Great  Britain 
105,2.50  less  head  of  cattle  than  in  1894.  The  Ameri- 
can farmer's  hope  of  remunerative  prices  depends 
upon  his  gauging  his  areas  in  cultivation  more  closely 
to  the  normal  demand,  and  not  vieing  in  competition 
with  the  peasant  and  serf  labor  of  the  entire  world. 
Something  else  is  wanted  besides  wheat  and  corn,  or 
cotton  and  tobacco.  The  farmer  must  find  outlets 
for  his  labor,  or  stop  his  plow  and  rest  his  hoe  upon 
the  border  line  of  production  which  limits  living 
prices.  What  are  some  of  the  causes  of  the  present 
depression  ? 

1.  Mr.  Preston  states  that  our  currency  laws  are 
not  only  inconsistent,  but  contradictory,  obstructive 
of  each  other's  operation  and  mutually  destructive. 

2.  Unequal  distribution  of  our  products.  (</)  For- 
eign example:  United  States  sends  quantities  of 
wheat  to  starving  people  in  Russia;  the  same  year 
Russia  exports  105,000.000  bushels.  (/-)  Home  ex- 
ample :  In  Missouri  apples  worth  40  cents  per  bar- 
rel; at  the  same  time  people  in  Wisconsin  have  to  go 
without,  they  are  so  high — $4  per  barrel. 

3.  Adulteration  of  food  products,  (n)  Foreign 
example :  Recently  the  municipal  laboratory  of 
Paris  caused  15,000  casks  of  so-called  wine  to  be 
seized  and  destroyed.  The  official  analysis  could  not 
detect  in  the  whole  lot  a  single  drop  of  grape  juice; 
but  what  it  did  detect  was  water,  alcohol,  sulphate 
of  gypsum,  glycerine,  salts  of  potash,  and  berries 
for  coloring.  (/<)  Home  example :  Adding  water 
to  milk  and  making  vinegar  out  of  cheap  whis- 
kies, etc. 

4.  Lack  of  cheap  transportation.  Example : 
Benefits  that  would  accrue  from  construction  of  the 
Nicaragua  canal. 

5.  Improper  methods  of  marketing.  Example : 
Indiscriminate  consignments. 

For  these  and  other  causes  we  believe  there  are 
remedies.    We  seek  to  find  and  applv  them. 

G.  W.  WORTllEN. 


Nicaraguan  Canal  Petition. 

Mo.NTKREV,  Nov.  29.  1895. 
To  THE  Editor: — In  case  any  of  your  readers  is 
diffident  of  his  ability  to  draw  up  a  petition  to  Con- 
gress, 1  venture  to  forward  a  copy  of  one  now  being 
signed  in  this  county.  I  venture  to  suggest  that  in 
every  district  one  or  more  of  our  youthi'ul  patriots 
should  take  the  matter  in  hand,  and  get  the  signa- 
tures of  every  citizen  in  his  district,  and  then  him- 
self forward  the  petition  to  his  M.  C.  or  Senator. 

There  is  just  as  much  need  of  and  scope  for 
patriotism  to-day  as  there  ever  was  in  the  past. 
Let  each  one  live  for 

"  The  right  that  needs  assistance 
And  the  good  that  he  can  do." 

E.  b. 

To  the  lliiiiiiralilr  tlir  Senate  aiid  Hinme  of  Uriiretteiilalivcs  in 
(  iinurem  axHcnihlcd:  • 
We,  your  petitioners,  residents  of  the  State  of  California, 
respectfully  set  before  you  that  the  thief  industries  of  the 
Pacific  coast — agriculture  and  horticulture — are  already  un- 
remunerative,  and  are  threatened  with  extinction,  for  lack  of 
cheap  means  of  transportation  to  Eastern  and  European  mar- 
kets. 

That  we  arc  handicapped  by  near  10,000  miles  in  our  compe- 
tition with  agriculturists  and  horticulturists  in  the  Argen- 
tine Uepublic. 

That  the  construction  of  the  inter-oceanic  ship  canal  at 
Nicaragua  would  enable  us  to  compete  with  Argentina,  and 
make  our  industries  again  prosperous  and  profitable. 

We  therefore,  with  the  utmost  earnestness,  pray  you  to 
take  immediate  steps  to  secure  the  construction  of  said  caual 
in  as  rapid  a  manner  as  modern  engineering  permits. 
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FRUIT  PRESERVATION. 

The  Causes  of  "  Frogging  "  and  "  Bloating" 
of  Prunes. 

Read  at  the  November  Meeting  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society. 

In  August  last  there  was  communicated  to  the  University 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  by  Mr.  S.  P.  Sanders  of 
San  Jose,  a  resolution  passed  by  San  Jose  Grange  requesting 
an  investigation  to  be  made  regarding  the  causes  of  the 
"frogging"  and  "bloating"  which  occur  in  drying  prunes, 
causing  inequality  of  the  product  and  much  trouble  in  sorting, 
as  well  as  some  loss.  It  was  desired  at  the  same  time  to  ex- 
amine into  the  merits  of  pricking,  instead  of  lye-dipping,  pre- 
paratory to  drying,  as  a  preventive  of  the  troubles  mentioned.- 

It  being  foreseen  that  such  an  investigation  would  require 
an  inspection  of  the  orchards  and  drying  establishments,  as 
well  as  the  examination  of  samples  in  the  laboratory,  Mr.  P. 
T.  Bioletti,  in  charge  of  the  cellar  work  in  viticulture,  and 
specially  versed  in  the  botanical  and  microscopical  details  of 
fruits,  was  detailed  for  this  service,  while  the  laboratory  ex- 
amination of  samples  was  made  by  Assistant  George  E.  Colby. 

While  it  is  desii'able  that  further  observations  should  be 
made  the  coming  season  to  test  and  corroborate  the  conclu- 
sions arrived  at  by  Mr.  Bioletti,  it  is  probable  that  the  main 
points  of  the  problem  have  been  settled  by  the  present  inves- 
tigation. E.  W.  HiLOARD,  Director  of  Stations. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

REPORT  OK  MR.  F.  T.  BIOLETTI. 

Prof.  E.  W.  Uihjdrd,  Director  of  the  Stations— Bear 
Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  directions,  I  have 
examined  into  the  matter  of  the  so-called  "  frogging  " 
of  prunes  as  it  occurred  this  year  at  the  West  Side 
Drying  Establishment,  Santa  Clara  county,  and  beg 
to  submit  the  following  report: 

During  the  last  week  in  August,  1895,  I  visited  the 
West  Side  Drying  Establishment  at  the  instance  of 
Mr.  S.  P.  Sanders,  in  order  to  examine  into  the 
trouble  on  the  spot.  Prom  direct  personal  observa- 
tion, and  from  the  reports  of  those  engaged  in  dry- 
ing the  prunes,  the  following  facts  were  obtained: 

The  prunes  passed  through  a  nearly  boiling  solu- 
tion of  lye,  and  then  through  water.  A  sample  of 
the  lye  solution  taken  from  ttie  trough  as  the  prunes 
were  passing  through  showed  l.G  per  cent  of  alkali. 
JVIost  of  the  prunes  as  they  come  from  the  lye  are 
covered  with  minute  cracks  or  "  checks."  Some  are 
acted  upon  too  energetically  and  come  out  quite  de- 
nuded of  their  skin.  Por  others  the  treatment  is 
apparently  too  mild,  and  fails  to  break  the  skin  at 
all.  It  is  prunes  of  tliis  last  class,  coming 
from  the  process  looking  smooth  and  un- 
changed, that  result  in  "frogs."  The  prop- 
erly checked  prunes  begin  to  dry  immediately, 
the  skin  wrinkling  in  mmute  folds.  The  flesh 
remains  of  a  light  bright  amber  color,  and  the 
outside  of  a  clear  pui-plish  brown,  differing  from  the 
shiny  black  of  the  pricked  fruit.  The  over-treated 
prunes  simply  dry  up  too  quickly  and  become  hard 
and  too  dry.  The  prunes  with  smooth,  "  unchecked  " 
skin  do  not  show  signs  of  drying  immediately,  but 
remain  smooth  and  round  for  several  days,  till  they 
become  a  dirty  brown  and  the  flesh  becomes  dis- 
colored. 

When  the  good  prunes  are  dry  the  "  frogs  "  are 
picked  out  by  hand,  put  on  separate  trays  and  dried 
for  several  days  longer.  When  dry  the  frogs  are 
smaller  than  most  of  the  good  prunes,  of  a  duller 
color  and  less  finely  wrinkled  skin.  The  appearance 
of  the  skin  is  similar  to  that  of  the  pricked  prunes 
with  regard  to  smoothness,  but  they  have  not  the 
bright  black  color  of  the  latter.  When  the  frogs  are 
di-y  they  are  thrown  in  with  the  rest  of  the  prunes  ; 
but,  being  mostly  small,  they  are  separated  by  the 
grader  and  fall  into  the  lowest  grade.  The  propor- 
tion of  frogs  is  said  not  to  exceed,  on  the  average, 
1  per  cent.  One  year  certain  orchards  will  produce 
the  largest  proportion  of  frogs;  another  year  others 
will  do  so.  In  general,  it  is  the  orchards  producing 
the  largest  crops  that  produce  the  largest  percent- 
age of  frogs.  In  the  best  drying  weather  there  are 
few  or  no  frogs  produced,  while  in  damp  or  cloudy 
weather  the  proportion  is  relatively  high.  If  a  tray 
is  shaded  for  any  length  of  time  it  will  contain  a 
larger  number  of  frogs.  Less  frogs  come  from  those 
orchards  where  they  only  pick  up  the  prunes  which 
fall  naturally  from  the  trees,  than  from  those  where 
they  make  a  practice  of  shaking  them.  The  first 
picking  and  the  last  contain  the  greatest  number 
of  frogs. 

A  neighboring  drying  yard  was  examined  where 
the  fruit  was  graded  lie/ore  dipping.  The  result  was 
that  among  the  first  and  second  grades  there  were 
scarcely  any  frogs;  but  in  the  third,  or  smallest, 
grade  there  were  a  good  many. 

Orchards  which  produced  practically  no  frogs  this 
year  were  visited.  The  trees  were  found  bearing  a 
rather  small  crop  of  very  fine,  large  and  well-ripened 
prunes.  The  trees  were  pruned  in  such  a  way  that 
no  part  of  the  tree  was  very  close-topped,  and  no 
part  unduly  exposed  to  the  sun;  the  trees  were  beinjir 
kept  fairly  open,  so  as  to  allow  of  bearing  wood  even 
in  the  center.  They  were  pruned  back  enough  to 
avoid  all  danger  from  breaking  branches,  but  not 
enough  to  make  the  tree  too  dense. 

Other  orchards  which  were  producing  many  frogs 
this  year  were  next  examined.  The  trees  were 
bearing  very  large  crops,  and  many  of  them  had 
large  branches  broken  off  by  the  weight  of  the  fruit. 
The  fruit  on  these  broken  branches  was  small  and 
hard  and  was  not  as  sweet  or  as  well  flavored  as  that 
on  the  rest  of  the  tree. 

A  drying  establishment  where  a  pricking  machine 


was  used  exclusively  was  also  visited.  The  prunes, 
while  passing  over  the  needles,  were  sprayed  with 
warm  water,  but  no  lye  was  used.  In  passing  over 
the  needles  the  prunes  were  pricked  on  about  half 
their  surface— that  is,  on  a  central  zone,  the  ends 
being  almost  intact.  The  holes  were  from  one-six- 
teenth to  one-quarter  of  an  inch  apart  and  each 
prune  had,  besides  these  hples,  from  two  to  about  ten 
little  slits  made  by  the  needles,  to  which  the  pro- 
prietor looked  principally  for  the  useful  effects  of 
the  process.  A  certain  amount  of  juice  was  lost 
through  these  slits,  but  perhaps  not  more  than  is 
lost  from  the  overtreated  fruit  in  the  lye  process. 
The  prunes  were  black  and  shiny  on  the  outside,  of 
very  good  appearance,  but  inside  the  flesh  was 
darker-colored  than  that  of  the  lye  dipped  prunes. 
There  were  practically  no  frogs  that  could  be  picked 
out. 

Ohserratioiix  in  the  Liihoratury. — On  Sept.  12,  1895, 
samples  of  fresh  prunes  were  received  for  experi- 
ment from  Mr.  S.  P.  Sanders  as  follows: 

1.  Prunes  that  were  gathered  from  branches 
broken  down  by  the  weight  of  fruit.  The  fruit  was 
still  attached  to  the  branch,  though  the  prunes  from 
the  unbroken  branches  of  the  same  tree  had  nearly 
all  fallen  and  been  gathered. 

2.  Prunes  from  the  unbroken  branches  of  the  same 
heavily  laden  trees  as  No.  1.  The  fruit  was  small, 
but  in  good  condition. 

3.  Prunes  from  trees  bearing  a  moderate  crop  of 
fine,  well-ripened  fruit.  All  were  soft  and  a  few 
showed  signs  of  commencing  to  dry. 

The  prunes  (No.  1)  from  broken  branches  were 
treated  with  a  boiling  \  M%  lye  solution.  After 
twenty  seconds  immersion  only  one  prune  was 
checked.  After  forty  seconds  some  skins  were  split 
in  consequence  of  partial  cooking,  but  there  were  no 
genuine  checks.  After  sixty  seconds  the  prunes  had 
suffered  from  cooking,  but  were  not  checked.  A  3"^ 
boiling  lye  solution  was  then  tried.  Different 
samples  of  the  prunes  were  dipped  for  five,  ten, 
twenty  and  for  sixty  seconds,  with  practically  the 
same  results  as  with  the  weaker  solution. 

Of  the  prunes  (No.  2)  from  the  unbroken  branches 
of  heavily  laden  trees,  about  half  felt  soft  and  half 
hard.  The  hard  and  the  soft  fruit  were  treated 
separately,  but  with  practically  the  same  results, 
about  the  same  proportion  of  each  failing  to  "check  " 
properly.  Immersion  for  twenty  seconds  in  a  boil- 
ing, l.G"^  lye  solution  checked  about  half  of  the 
prunes  well.  Most  of  the  rest  were  checked  more  or 
less  insufficiently,  while  a  few  were  not  checked  at 
all.  These  last  presented  the  same  characteristics 
as  the  fruit  from  the  broken  branches,  and,  like  them, 
the  skin  could  not  be  broken  short  of  cooking. 

The  first-class  prunes  (No.  3)  were  tried  first  with 
a  1.6"o  solution.  In  this  strength  of  solution,  at  boil- 
ing temperature,  from  twenty  to  thirty  seconds  was 
the  best  time  of  treatment.  More  than  forty  seconds 
immersion  completely  removed  the  skin  in  places. 
With  this  strength  of  lye  (1.6%)  boiling  temperature 
and  twenty  seconds  immersion,  all  the  prunes  of  this 
lot  checked  perfectly.  A  3\  solution  was  found  too 
strong  even  with  only  ten  seconds  immersion.  A 
shorter  time  failed  to  check  the  skin  and  a  longer 
time  completely  removed  it.  Experiments  at  differ- 
ent temperatures  showed  that,  if  the  lye  is  much  be- 
low the  boiling  point,  the  skin  does  not  check.  If 
left  in  the  lye  longer  at  these  lower  temperatures, 
the  skin  finally  cracks  like  that  of  the  small  prunes 
described  above,  and  instead  of  innumerable  shallow 
cracks  there  are  a  few  deep  splits. 

All  the  prunes  of  this  series  of  experiments  were 
placed  on  trays  and  put  to  dry  in  the  sun  in  as 
nearly  similar  conditions  as  possible  to  those  which 
obtain  in  the  drying  yards.  The  results  were  ex- 
actly the  same  as  those  noted  in  the  West  Side  dry- 
ing yard.  The  prunes  which  had  failed  to  check 
turned  brown  and  were  long  in  drying.  The  others 
dried  in  a  few  days.  An  attempt  was  made  to  de- 
termine the  presence  of  a  mold  or  other  micro-or- 
ganism within  the  tissue  of  the  brown  prunes,  but 
without  success.  A  determination  of  the  sugar  con- 
tents in  the  two  kinds  of  prunes  was  made  by  Mr. 
Colby,  with  identical  results  for  each  kind.  Micro- 
tomic  cross-sections  of  the  skin  were  made  in  order 
to  determine  if  the  relative  thickness  of  the  epidermis 
was  in  any  way  connected  with  the  failure  to  check. 
A  slight  difference  of  thickness  was  found,  but  not 
enough  to  account  for  the  great  difference  of  behavior 
in  dipping.  Ten  measurements  of  the  thickness  of 
the  skin  of  prunes  (No.  1)  from  broken  branches 
showed  an  average  of  24.9  u.  (micronullimelers), 
while  the  average  of  eight  measurements  of  the  skin 
of  large,  well-ripened  prunes  (No.  3)  was  23. G  u. 
Under  the  microscope  the  walls  of  the  epidermal 
cells  of  the  small  prunes  appeared' thicker  and  re- 
tained their  shape  better  under  the  operations  of 
hardening,  imbedding  and  cutting,  showing  that  t  hey 
were  of  a  more  resistant  nature. 

Defective  Prunes. — The  following  three  sanjples  of 
dried  prunes  were  received  later  in  the  season  from 
Mr.  S.  P.  Sanders: 

4.  Froy-t — These  were  small,  hard  prunes  of  the 
typical  dirty-brown  color  outside,  smooth  skin  and 
dark  colored  inside.  They  averaged  120  to  the  pound 
and  showed  35.25  per  cent  of  sugar.  The  skin 
showed  no  checks.    The  higher  sugar  contents  as 


compared  to  5,  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  over-drying. 

5.  fjiirge  jiriine.s  of  good  quality;  lifirht  purplish 
color  outside,  with  finely  wrinkled  skin  and  bright 
amber  color  inside.  These  averaged  43.2  to  the 
pound  and  showed  33.25  per  cent  of  sugar.  The  skin 
showed  the  customary  close  checking  of  successfully 
dipped  prunes. 

6.  Ji/ outers— These  prun(>s  were  very  large,  a 
little  darker  in  color  than  No.  5  and  with  equally 
finely  wrinkled  skin.  The  inside  was  dark  col- 
ored in  placi's,  but  in  general  resemi)led  that  of 
the  prunes  of  No.  5  in  texture,  though  a  little  harder 
and  more  thoroughly  dried.  They  were  hollow  and 
in  many  cases  the  stone  was  split.  They  averaged 
37.4  to  the  pound  and  showed  39  per  cent  of  su"-ar 
The  sk  in  was  finely  checked,  at  least  as  thoroughly 
as  in  No.  5. 

''/''/W/.S-"  (inJ  /{/outers. " — At  the  drying  yards 
which  I  visited,  the  terms  "frogs,"  "frog-bellies" 
and  "bloaters  "  seemed  to  be  used  indiscriminately. 
There  are,  however,  two  things,  very  distinct  both  as 
to  cause  and  effect,  confused  under  these  names.  The 
prunes  which  I  will  call  bloaters,  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
tinction, are  generally,  perhaps  always,  large  prunes 
originally.  In  drying  they  swell  up  to  half  again 
their  natural  size,  on  account  of  a  gas-producing  fer- 
mentation around  the  pit.  They  become  hollow  and 
the  pit  frequently  splits  in  two.  In  grading  they  all 
fall  in  with  the  largest  size,  and  in  after-dipping, 
owing  the  air  space  within,  they  float  and  can 
be  separated.  In  quality,  as  far  as  eating  is 
concerned,  they  are  almost  equal  to  the  first- 
class  prunes,  but  are  not  so  attractive  in  ap- 
pearance on  account  of  their  swollen  look.  The 
fermentation  that  they  undergo  is  sligtH  (in  the 
cases  that  have  come  under  my  observation),  as  is 
proved  by  the  high  percentage  of  sugar  which  they 
contain.  This  is  higher  than  in  the  case  of  the  good 
prunes,  a  fact  which  is  to  be  accounted  for  partly  by 
their  more  complete  ripeness  when  gathered  and 
partly  by  the  greater  amount  of  drying  which  they 
undergo  on  account  of  the  hollow  space  around  the 
pit.  The  bloaters  are  doubtless  large,  soft,  very 
ripe  prunes,  which  in  falling  from  the  tree  become 
injured  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  the  yeast  germs 
which  exist  on  the  skins  of  all  fruits  to  find  entrance, 
probably  at  the  hole  left  by  the  detachment  from 
the  stem.  The  remedy  would  be  frequent  gathering, 
in  order  not  to  allow  the  yeast  to  develop  in  the 
shade  of  the  trees  before  the  fruit  is  dipped  and 
placed  upon  the  drying  trays.  The  prunes  which 
have  a  tendency  to  become  bloaters,  being  thor- 
oughly ripened,  dry  quickly,  and  unless  the  fermen- 
tation has  obtained  a  good  start  before  they  are 
placed  upon  the  drying  trays,  it  will  have  no  chance 
to  develop  enough  gas  during  the  process  of  drying 
to  puff  them,  unless  the  drying  for  some  reason  is 
slower  than  usual.  Pricking,  if  it  were  deep  and 
thorough  enough,  might  allow  the  gas  to  escape  as 
given  oft'  and  thus  prevent  bloating. 

The  prunes  which  I  will  call  "frogs."  as  distin- 
guished from  "  bloaters,"  are  of  an  altogether  differ- 
ent character.  They  are  almost  always  small  prunes 
and  imperfectly  developed.  This  failure  to  develop 
properly  may  arise  from  various  causes.  It  may 
sometimes  be  due  to  unsuitable  or  poor  soil,  but  in 
the  cases  which  have  come  under  my  observation  it 
is  usually  due  to  overbearing.  A  tree  producing  too 
heavy  a  crop  fails  to  properly  mature  its  fruit;  it 
cannot  supply  the  requisite  nourishment  and  moist- 
ure for  so  large  a  quantity.  The  fruit  upon  the 
broken  branches  is  still  more  insufficiently  supplied 
with  the  necessary  material  to  complete  its  devel- 
opment, and  it  is  precisely  this  fruit  which  is  most 
prolific  in  frogs.  Fruit  which  is  shaken  from  the 
trees  is  often  incompletely  developed  and  therefore 
results  in  many  frogs.  Trees  were  ol)served  this 
year  which  were  precociously  deprived  of  their 
leaves  by  a  fungus  (/'neeinin  /'riini-sj>in<>.'«r^  Pers.). 
The  fruit  on  these  trees  was  precisely  of  the  charac- 
ter of  those  which  become  frogs.  In  short,  anything 
which  prevents  the  fruit  from  attaining  a  normal 
and  complete  development  will  occasion  frogging. 
The  way  to  prevent  their  production,  therefore,  is 
to  keep  the  trees  in  perfect  order  and  allow  them  to 
produce  only  a  reasonable  crop;  to  gather  the  fruit 
only  when  it  has  attained  the  proper  stage  of  ma- 
turity, and  to  dry  as  quickly  as  po.ssible.  Preven- 
tion is  better  than  cure,  but,  if  prunes  are  to  be 
dried  which  have  a  tendency  to  frog,  I  would 
strongly  advise  preliminary  grading.  This  is  more 
especially  important  where  the  dipjjing  process  is  in 
use.  The  smallest  grade  will  then  contain  by  far 
the  largest  part  of  the  prunes  liable  to  frog,  and  can 
be  treated  in  a  different  inann(M-  from  the  good 
prunes.  The  extra  expense  would  be  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  less  amount  of  sorting  over 
that  would  have  to  be  done  during  the  process  of 
drying.  As  lye-dipping  has  no  effect  on  the  frog 
prunes  they  should  be  pricked,  and  unless  the 
weather  is  of  the  best  drying  character  they  should 
be  dried  by  artificial  heat. 

LYE  OII'l'INO  AND  PRICKING. 

The  difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  relative 
value  of  these  two  processes  is  so  marked,  practical 
men  who  have  investigated  and  even  tried  both 
methods  are  so  diametrically  opposed  in  their  views 
on  the  subject,  that  a  priori  there  would  seem  to  be 
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but  one  explanation,  viz.,  that  it  is  larnrely  a  matter 
of  taste.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  each  process  has  pro- 
duced dried  prunes  of  excellent  ((uality,  which 
proves  that  if  the  conditions  are  rifjht  either  process 
will  produce  ^ood  results. 
The  advocates  of  lye-dipping?  claim: 

1.  That  the  prunes  are  more  thoroughly  cleansed. 

2.  That  they  dry  more  quickly. 

H.  That  the  skin  is  rendered  less  tough. 

4.  That  the  finished  product  is  of  better  appear- 
ance. 

5.  That  the  flavor  is  better. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  advocates  of  pricking 
claim: 

I.  That  the  hot  water  they  use  cleans  the  fruit 
perfectly. 

2.  That  the  prunes  dry  more  evenly. 

3.  That  no  frogs  are  produced. 

4.  That  the  finished  product  is  of  better  appear- 
ance. 

r>.    That  the  flavor  is  better. 

With  certain  reservations  and  explanations,  it 
may  be  said  that  all  the  claims  of  each  side  are  true. 
With  some  pricking  machines  the  washing  is  not 
very  thorough,  but  with  the  best  arrangements  the 
cleansing  is  quite  satisfactory.  The  lye-dippcd 
prunes  dry  in  from  two  to  seven  days  less  time  than 
the  pricked  prunes,  according  to  the  weather.  Hut 
the  greater  uniformity  in  the  drying  of  the  pricked 
fruit  probably  quite  offsets  this,  especially  where 
there  are  manj'  tough-skilled  pi'unes,  which  the  lye 
does  not  afTect.  The  third  claim  of  the  advocates  of 
lye-dipping,  that  the  skin  is  rendered  less  tough, 
hardly  cuts  any  figure,  as  the  lye  only  acts  on  those 
prunes  wljich  have  naturally  a  tender  skin,  and 
leaves  the  tough-skinned  ones  untouched.  It  is  with 
regard  to  the  fourth  claim,  that  is,  with  regard  to 
the  appearance  of  the  fruit,  that  there  is  most  to  be 
said  on  both  sides.  All  that  the  unbiased  observer 
can  remark  is  that  the  finely  wrinkled  skin  and  light 
amber  color  of  the  lye-dipped  prunes  is  very  attract- 
ive to  those  whom  it  attracts,  while  the  same  re- 
mark applies  to  the  smooth,  shiny  skin  and  black 
color  of  the  pricked  prunes.  As  it  is  a  matter  of 
the  consumers'  taste,  the  market  should  quickly 
settle  this  part  of  the  question.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  smooth  skin  and  black  color  are  character- 
istic of  the  best  French  dessert  prunes  dried  with- 
out either  lye-dipping  or  pricking,  and,  as  habit  is 
so  powerful  in  matters  of  taste,  this  fact  will  cer- 
tainly have  influence.  With  regard  to  flavor,  my 
own  impression  is  that  the  difl'erence  is  so  slight  as 
to  be  scarcely  noticeable,  and  to  be  quite  obscured 
by  the  least  diversity  in  the  original  quality  of  the 
fruit. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  would  seem  to  be  that 
if  we  arc  dealing  with  good  raw  material — that  is, 
tine,  well-riijened  prunes — and  good  drying  weather, 
the  choice  of  method  must  depend  on  which  appear- 
ance is  most  attractive  to  the  average  consumer. 

There  are,  however,  other  cases  to  be  considered. 
In  the  case  of  unevenly  developed,  mixed  lots  of 
fruit  the  pricking  process  afl'ords  more  security 
against  the  "  frogging  "  of  a  portion  of  the  fruit, 
and  the  product  is  much  more  uniform  in  appearance 
and  in  time  of  drying.  Uniformity  in  time  of  drying 
is  very  important,  as  the  diflicult  and  expensive 
hand  sorting  on  the  drying  trays  is  thus  reduced  to 
a  minimum.  The  mere  pricking  of  a  needle  hole 
evidently  facilitates  drying  but  very  little:  the  ex- 
uding juice  almost  immediately  closes  up  these  fine 
boles.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  slits,  which,  being 
similar  to  the  ett'ect  produced  by  the  lye  process, 
facilitates  drying  much  more.  Still,  the  flow  of  sap 
consequent  on  the  penetration  of  the  needles  into 
the  flesh  tends  to  close  up  the  finer  slits  also,  and 
thus  retard  drying,  while,  however,  imparting  to 
the  surface  that  shining  appearance  which  the  lye- 
dipped  prunes  only  obtain  by  an  after  treatment. 

It  thus  appears  as  though  both  processes  had 
their  place  in  the  prune-drying  industry,  each  seem- 
ing best  under  special  conditions;  and  that  the 
smaller  sizes,  especially,  would,  on  the  whole,  be 
more  advantageously  treated  by  the  pricking  than 
by  the  lye-dipping  process.  F.  T.  Bioletti. 

Berkeley,  November,  1895. 


THE  VINEYARD. 

Notes  on  Resistant  Vines. 

To  THE  Editor: — Under  the  above  heading  I 
noticed  some  questions  from  Mr.  H.  Hoops,  and 
replies  to  them  by  Mr.  Hayne.  As  this  is  a  very 
important  subject  now,  on  which  the  success  of  our 
future  vineyards  depends,  I  venture  to  give  a  few 
hints  based  on  actual  experience.  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  every  planter  of  resistant  vines  intends 
to  have  them  produce  satisfactory  crops  in  the 
shortest  possible  time,  and  to  grow  the  most  durable 
and  healthy  vines.  If  this  is  .so,  choose  for  northern 
slopes,  with  deep  soil,  for  adobe  soils,  which  can  be 
kept  moist  by  frequent  cultivation,  and  for  deep, 
fertile  bottom  lands,  the  Riparia.  For  dry,  gravelly 
soil,  or  southern  hillsides,  calcareous  in  their  nature, 
take  either  the  ^T^stivalis  class,  which  are  repre- 


sented here  by  Lenoir,  Herbemont,  Rulander  and 
Cunningham,  or  the  Rupestris.  Why?  The  Riparia, 
in  its  native  habitat,  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  in 
Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  neighboring  States, 
roots  in  the  deep,  sandy  soils  of  their  banks  and 
islands,  makes  many  but  shallow  roots  from  every 
joint,  and  can  hardly  be  expected  to  thrive  without 
moisture  for  six  months  on  some  of  our  dry  soils.  It 
is  surprising  to  me,  having  known  it  for  forty  years 
in  its  native  habitat,  that  it  has  done  so  well  in  such 
a  diversity  of  soils  here.  It  roots  readily  from 
cuttings. 

For  dry,  calcareous  soils,  or  dry  hillsides,  I  would 
not  plant  it,  but  take  either  jEstivalis  or  Rupestris. 
The  yKstivalis,  or  "  summer  "  grape,  is  found  on  the 
uplands,  and  will  flourish  in  the  dryest  soils.  It 
roots  from  cuttings  with  more  ditticulty  here  than  in 
Missouri,  owing,  as  I  suppose,  to  the  better  ripen- 
ing of  the  wood,  but  always  roots  from  the  base,  the 
lower  eye  sending  only  a  few,  but  strong  and  hard, 
roots  down  into  the  subsoil,  where  they  will  find  the 
necessary  moisture.  This  was  proven  in  Missouri 
thirty  years  ago,  where  the  /Kstivalis  remained 
fresh  and  grew  on  dry,  calcareous  hillsides,  where 
the  Catavvbas  and  other  Labruscas  would  burn  out. 
The  Rupestris  is  at  home  on  the  dry,  stony  soils  of 
southwest  Missoui-i,  Texas  and  Arkansas,  and  I  have 
seen  it  do  well  on  similar  soils  here.  It  roots  read- 
ily, but  suckers  badly,  unless  the  precaution  is  taken 
to  cut  out  the  lower  buds  when  planting,  and  does 
not  take  the  graft  as  readily  as  Riparia  or  /Estivalis. 
But  I  have  lately  seen  a  very  successful  vineyard 
grafted  on  it  when  the  vines  were  old  enough  to  hold 
the  graft  firmly. 

The  Arizouica  has  not  been  sufficiently  cultivated 
here  to  say  much  about  it.  I  know  of  only  about  ten 
rows  in  the  old  Simontou  vineyard,  where  they  did 
not  prove  very  successful. 

Stiirtimj  Rvsixtdiit  Vlitcijitrilx. — Now  as  to  the  quick- 
est and  best  results.  My  advice  to  Mr.  Hoops,  and 
all  who  intend  to  plant  resistant  vineyards,  is  to 
prepare  the  ground  thoroughly  and  deeply  by  plow- 
ing and  subsoiling;  then  plant  first-class  cuttings  of 
medium,  short-jointed  wood,  not  smaller  than  a  lead 
pencil,  and  plant  two  to  each  stake,  diverging  at  the 
bottom,  so  that,  if  both  grow,  one  can  be  taken  out 
to  replace  vacancies.  When  these  have  become 
firmly  established  and  large  enough  (say  :i  of  an  inch 
in  diameter)  graft  them  where  they  are  in  the  vine- 
yard, above  or  at  the  surface,  with  scions  of  full- 
length  cuttings,  medium-sized  wood;  cut  early,  and 
keep  in  a  shady  place  so  as  to  keep  them  dormant. 
Graft  when  the  sap  is  flowing  freely,  in  April  or 
May,  and  place  a  stake  by  each  graft,  to  which  to 
tie  the  young  growth.  If  all  this  is  done  carefully 
and  well,  you  can  graft  the  third  spring,  have  a  par- 
tial crop  the  fourth  summer,  and  a  full  crop  the 
fifth.  This  is  my  way  of  doing,  after  forty  years  of 
practice  in  grafting  vines,  including  all  processes, 
bench  grafting,  green  grafting,  early  and  late  graft- 
ing, etc. 

A  Few  Ni<i<it!c<s. — As  "  don'ts "  are  becoming 
fashionable,  I  will  give  a  few  of  mine  : 

Don't  get  your  cuttings  from  abroad,  from  Ne- 
braska or  anywhere  else,  so  long  as  you  can  get 
them  fresher  and  better  in  your  own  State. 

Don't  order  any  of  less  size  than  a  common  lead 
pencil,  and  pay  for  them,  so  they  can  be  well  packed 
and  reach  you  fresh. 

Don't  let  them  lie  around  exposed  to  the  sun  and 
air,  but  put  them  into  the  ground  in  fresh  condition, 
pinning  the  lower  end  well. 

Don't  "  bench  "  a  graft.  I  have  tried  it  repeat- 
edly forty  years  ago,  but  never  succeeded  with 
vines,  though  completely  successful  with  apples. 
You  will  lose  at  least  three  years  if  you  follow  bench 
grafting,  planting  in  nursery  and  then  transplant- 
ing to  the  vineyard.  Every  one  jn-arficiil/i/  familiar 
with  plant  life  knows  that  each  transplanting  pro- 
duces a  check  and  a  disturbance  and  mangling  of  the 
root  system.  How  can  we  rationally  expect  that  a 
cutting  grafted  on  another  cutting  should  make  a 
perfect  junction  and  grow  freely  '?  There  is  a  double 
severing  of  the  tissues,  when  the  cutting  itself  has 
enough  to  do  to  make  roots  and  live.  But  if  some 
have  succeeded  in  surviving  all  this,  and  make  a 
junction  with  the  scion,  they  must  be  taken  up 
again,  when  they  have  hardly  rooted,  transplanted 
to  the  vineyard,  and  take  a  new  lease  of  life,  accom- 
modating themselves  to  new  circumstances  and  dif- 
ferent soil,  while  many  of  the  rootlets  will  be  man- 
gled and  torn.  All  these  will  act  as  so  many 
setbacks  to  the  young  plant ;  while  the  cutting, 
planted  where  it  is  to  remain,  will  grow  more  vigor- 
ously every  year — will,  where  grafted  at  the  proper 
time  and  with  buds  enough  on  the  scion  to  elaborate 
all  the  sap,  form  an  immediate  junction  and  push 
along  vigorously,  while  the  upper  buds  of  the  scion 
will  form  the  future  head  of  the  vine.  Four  to  five 
years  from  planting  will  fully  establish  it,  and  pro- 
duce a  vineyard  in  good  shape  and  full  bearing.  'With 
bench  grafting  it  will  take  at  least  three  years 
longer,  and  the  vineyard  will  never  be  as  healthy 
and  flourishing. 

This  is  my  experlfiicr,  which  I  give  for  what  it  is 
worth.  Those  who  think  otherwise  can  try  both 
methods  and  compare  results.  As  to  selecting  only 
the  best  and  strongest  growers,  when  you  order  cut- 
tings stipulate  that  they  shall  not  be  less  than  the 


size  of  a  lead  pencil,  and  not  shorter  than  14  inches 
from  bud  to  bud.  This  of  itself  will  exclude  all  slow 
and  puny-growing  vines,  and  will  do  more  to  get 
strong  growers  than  all  classifications  by  French 
or  at  home  "  authors.  Let  us  treat  the' question 
plainly  and  imjKirti'dlli/,  taking  e.ijuriiiK-r  as  our 
guide,  and  we  will  solve  it  satisfactorily,  and  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  Georoe  Husma.nn. 

Napa,  Cal. 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 

Revival  of  the  Mohair  Trade. 

Probably  some  Californians  who  a  decade  or  so 
ago  sacriflced  their  Angora  goats  for  mutton  be- 
cause hair  prices  went  so  low,  will  think  now  that 
they  let  go  too  soon.  We  have  already  had  reports 
showing  the  great  advance  which  has  recently  oc- 
curred, and  the  last  issue  of  the  consular  reports 
contains  a  long  essay  by  Claude  Meeker,  Consul  at 
Bradford,  England,  which  is  full  of  interest,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  California  ought  to  be  a  great  pro- 
ducer and  has  now  as  flne  Angoras  as  could  be  found 
in  Turkey,  being  direct  importations,  properly  bred 
since  their  arrival,  and  is  now  shipping  thorough- 
bred goats  to  South  Africa,  of  which  Mr.  Meeker 
writes  so  generously.  We  compile  the  following 
from  his  account  as  published  by  the  Government: 

What  t]if  MaHtifarlnrtr-s  .l;y  Doiiuj  With  Moltiii'r. — 
In  the  last  few  months  immense  fortunes  have  been 
made  in  Bradford,  England,  in  the  mohair  business. 
The  price  of  the  raw  material  has  increased  from  24 
cents  to  G4  cents  per  pound,  or  more  than  165  per 
cent;  of  yarn  (two-fold  32s  light  gray  Turkey  mohair) 
from  48  cents  to  .i^l.O^  per  pound,  an  increase  of 
nearly  115  per  cent,  and  of  the  finished  product  suit- 
able for  linines,  dress  troods,  summer  coatings,  etc., 
from  17,  21,  23A  and  27  cents  per  yard  a  year  ago  to 
about  7U  per  cent  above  these  prices.  One  firm  of 
manufacturers  is  alleged  to  have  cleared  $r),0()(l,UO() 
in  less  than  five  months.  Half  a  dozen  other  firms, 
including  spinners  and  raw-material  dealers,  are 
reputed  to  have  done  almost  as  well,  while  mer- 
chants and  all^  others  who  have  been  in  a  position  to 
buy  or  sell  the  hair,  the  yarn  or  the  fabric  have 
made  great  profits.  The  cause  of  this  great  furore 
in  mohair  has  been  the  change  in  fashion  and  the  re- 
turn of  mohair  and  luster  fabrics  to  popularity  last 
spring.  Any  one  who  had  a  large  quantity  in  stock 
had  a  fortune  in  his  hands,  as  had  any  who,  foresee- 
ing the  continued  demand,  had  sufficient  faith  to 
keep  on  buying  even  at  the  advanced  prices  asked. 
It  is  predicted  that  mohairs  will  continue  in  style 
for  another  season  or  two,  and  many  are  shaping 
their  course  accordingly.  Bradford,  in  the  mean- 
time, is  enjoying  a  commercial  prosperity  such  as  it 
has  not  known  since  1870-3.  Not  only  has  the  trade 
in  mohair  products  increased,  but  also  in  woolen  and 
worsted  goods  and  dress  stutTs.  The  beginning 
of  the  year  found  the  merchants  of  the  world 
with  practically  empty  shelves.  There  had  been  a 
great  wave  of  depression.  People  were  either  un- 
able to  buy,  or  in  the  face  of  the  hard  times  every- 
where manifest  they  had  economized  and  stopped 
buying.  Now  there  is  a  demand  for  Bradford 
products  not  only  in  the  English  home  trade,  but  in 
the  United  States,  in  South  America,  Mexico,  and 
all  the  countries  of  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa.  In  the 
face  of  this  demand,  which  cannot  be  fully  supplied, 
prices  have  advanced  all  along  the  line,  but  more 
particularly  in  mohair.  To  Amos  Crabtree,  Esq.,  a 
director  of  the  Bradford  Chamber  of  (!ommerce,  and 
a  most  intelligent  and  enterprising  dealer  in  mohair, 
I  am  indebted  for  much  of  the  appended  information. 

Ifistdiii  iif  Mdlidir  MtiniiJ'iK'larc. — The  busine.ss  in 
mohair  was  commenced  about  fifty  years  ago,  the 
raw  material  being  imported  into  London  and  Liver- 
pool exclusively  from  Asia  Minor  by  several  rich 
Greek  firms.  When  the  spinners  wanted  mohair 
they  had  to  go  to  London  or  Liverpool  to  buy  it. 
But  thirty  years  ago  one  of  the  Bradford  mohair 
merchants  began  to  import  it  direct  from  Constanti- 
nople, and  these  direct  importations  have  since  de- 
veloped so  extensively  that  now  the  bulk  of  the 
mohair  grown  in  both  Asia  Minor  and  South  Africa 
is  brought  to  Bradford  in  that  way.  The  spinners 
have  no  occasion  to  go  out  of  town  to  buy,  as  they 
can  supply  their  wants  from  the  large  stocks  regu- 
larly held  here. 

For  some  years  after  the  commencement  of  the 
business,  by  reason  of  the  bright,  slippery  nature  of - 
mohair,  the  spinners  could  not  comb  it  by  itself; 
they  had  to  mix  long  English  luster  wool  with  it. 
But  that  difliculty  has  long  since  been  overcome,  and 
now  almost  anybody  can  comb  it. 

Snp]>hi  (_'i>nii(ri<:s. — There  are  two  sources  of  suj)- 
ply,  viz.,  Asia  Minor  and  South  Africa.  Asia  Minor 
is  the  natural  home  of  the  angora  goat.  The  coun- 
try is  very  mountainous  and  covered  with  trees  and 
shrubs,  on  which  the  animals  chiefly  feed.  This  kind 
of  country  appears  to  be  much  more  suitable  for  the 
goats  than  a  flat,  grass  country.  A  lar^e  portion 
of  South  Africa  being  of  a  similar  nature  to  Asia 
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Minor,  it  occurred  to  a  few  enterprising  farmers  of 
the  Cape  Colony,  about  thirty  years  ago,  that  it 
would  be  a  desirable  thing  to  get  some  angora  goats 
from  Turkey  and  try  to  grow  mohair.  At  that  time 
the  Turkish  government  was  willing  to  allow  the 
animals  to  be  sent  out  of  the  country,  and  shiploads 
of  pure-bred  angoras  were  brought  away  from  time 
to  time,  until  the  Government  became  alarmed  and 
prohibited  their  exportation.  The  business  proved 
so  successful  that  now  the  clip  of  Cape  mohair  ex- 
ceeds that  of  Turkey.  For  a  time  it  was  doubted  if 
the  Cape  farmers  would  be  able  to  keep  up  the  breed 
and  continue  to  send  hair  of  the  right  class,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  now  that  they  can,  and  in  proof  of 
this  there  has  just  been  received  from  South  Africa 
a  large  number  of  prize  fleeces,  clipped  this  year, 
which  are  everything  that  can  be  desired. 

TIic  Jump  ill.  Price.'!. — Not  for  fifteen  years  has 
there  been  such  a  rapid  rise  as  the  one  that  has  just 
taken  place.  In  January  of  this  year  the  price  of 
best  Turkey  fleece  was  29  cents  per  pound.  It  re- 
mained at  that  figure  during  ^"'ebruary  and  March. 
In  April  it  was  31  cents  per  pound  ;  in  May  38  cents 
was  paid;  then,  in  June,  it  jumped  in  one  week  to  48 
cents;  now  it  is  M  cents  per  pound,  and  is  still  on 
the  rise.  Notwithstanding  the  demand  was  real  and 
not  speculative,  and  turns  out  to  have  justified  the 
rise,  many  of  the  spinners  and  merchants  refused 
for  a  time  to  follow  the  upward  movement,  not  hav-  I 
ing  confidence  that  it  had  come  to  stay.  In  1889 
and  1893  there  were  similar  moves,  not,  however,  so 
great,  but  both  these  rises  were  quickly  followed  by 
great  and  sudden  drops,  and  it  was  this  very  recent 
experience  that  caused  most  people  to  be  cautious. 

There  is  one  point  more  that  is  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, viz.,  the  improvements  which  have  taken  place 
in  machinery  during  the  past  few  years.  These 
have  enabled  spinners  to  deal  with  the  short  mohair 
in  a  way  that  would  not  have  been  possible  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago.  Large  quantities  of  short  mohair 
are  now  successfully  manipulated  in  Bradford  and 
district  that  formerly  had  to  be  sold  to  the  woolen 
people.  Added  to  these  improvements,  there  is  the 
other  advantage  of  the  greater  suitability  of  the 
English  climate  over  that  of  other  countries  for  the 
combing  and  spinning  of  mohair,  and  it  is  therefore 
asserted  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  indeed  for 
others  to  compete  with  Bradford. 

77/r  (I'lxif  lit  Ilimie. — Though  it  is  understood  that 
the  Turkish  Government  prohibits  the  exportation 
of  the  angora  goat,  I  am  told  that  the  prohibition  is 
not  strictly  enforced,  and  that  it  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult for  Southern  farmers  to  import  goats  for  breed- 
ing purposes,  thus  beginning  with  a  fresh  and  pure 
blood. 

There  are  a  great  many  varieties  of  mohair  grown 
in  Turkey,  such  as  Beybazar,  Angora,  Geredeh  and 
Castamboul,  but  one  feature  is  very  prominent — it  is 
nearly  all  a  good  length.  The  Turks  allow  the  hair 
to  remain  on  the  animals  the  full  twelve  months; 
they  clip  only  once  a  year,  and  the  result  is  they 
produce  a  beautiful,  bright  fleece,  the  staple  of 
which  is  about  8  inches  in  length. 

/;(  *S'o)f^/t  Africa. — Some  good  long  hair  comes  from 
Cape  Colony,  but  the  bulk  of  the  summer  firsts  is 
only  of  medium  length — only  5  or  (>  inches — the  rea- 
son of  this  lack  of  length  being  that  the  growers  in 
South  Africa,  believing  they  get  a  greater  weight, 
clip  twice  a  year.  The  first  clip  is  shorn  in  April, 
and  is  of  about  seven  or  eight  months'  growth.  This 
is  the  longer  hair,  and  is  called  the  summer  firsts. 
Toward  the  end  of  August  they  clip  the  animals  a 
second  time,  and  this  is  the  short  winter  hair — about 
2  or  3  inches  long.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  the 
South  African  growers  would  allow  the  hair  to  re- 
main on  the  animals  a  longer  time  they  would  pro- 
duce as  good  mohair  as  that  which  comes  from 
Turkey.  The  Bradford  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
taken  this  matter  up  and  urged  the  Cape  farmers  to 
grow  a  full  season's  clip.  Strangely  enough,  trans- 
actions of  the  United  States  have  been  cited  to  them 
as  the  reason  why  they  should  produce  a  long 
staple.  It  has  been  pointed  out  to  them  that  United 
States  buyers  have  purchased  largely  direct  from 
Constantinople,  but  have  not  purchased  a  pound  from 
Cape  Colony  for  the  reason  that  the  Turk  shears  but 
once  a  year,  giving  a  fine,  full  staple,  while  the 
African  farmer  shears  two  or  three  times  to  get  a 
greater  weight,  but  to  the  detriment  of  his  product. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  mohair  trade 
is  the  enormous  increase  in  the  production  in  South 
Africa.  From  nothing  at  all  thirty  years  ago,  it 
has,  from  its  commencement  at  that  time,  increased 
year  by  .year,  until  now  the  exports  from  the  Cape 
are  21,000  bales  of  450  pounds  each  per  annum. 
There  is  still  a  considerable  s])ace  of  the  country 
suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  angora,  where  the 
farmers  have  no  goats,  and  the  recent  enormous 
rise  in  price  is  causing  these  farmers  to  turn  their 
attention  to  the  business,  and  it  is  reported  there 
will  be  a  further  increase  during  the  next  two  or 
three  years. 

Although  the  Turks  are  a  much  slower  people  than 
the  people  of  South  Africa,  they  have  increased  their 
production  also  very  largely.  From  ISGS  to  1873, 
about  2;), 000  bales  were  exported  from  Constanti- 
nople yearly.  From  1873  to  1883,  about  33,0D0  bales 
was  the  average,  while  from  1883  to  1893,  it  was 
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about  40,000  bales.  Since  1893,  the  exports  have 
averaged  42,000  bales  yearly.  The  bales  from  Turkey 
weigh  170  pounds  each. 

Ksr.v  of  Mohair. — Mohair  has  always  been  con- 
sidered a  fickle  article.  When  it  is  in  demand,  it 
suddenly  rises  from  10  to  30  per  cent;  when,  on  the 
other  hand,  trade  is  quiet,  it  is  difficult  to  sell  at 
almost  any  price.  Up  to  the  end  of  1875  the  price 
of  mohair  ruled  between  73  cents  and  97 
cents  per  pound.  This  was  the  time  when  the 
fashion  for  ladies'  dress  goods  ran  on  bright 
fabrics,  of  which  "glaces"  made  from  mohair  were 
an  important  class.  Soon  after  that  time,  fashion 
changed  to  soft  goods  made  from  merino  wools,  and 
although  during  the  past  twenty  years  several  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  introduce  mohair  goods, 
they  have  never  been  in  fashion  until  the  present 
time.  This  period  from  1875  to  1895  has  been  a  most 
trying  one  for  mohair  spinners  and  manufacturers, 
and  the  price  has  been  considerably  lower  than  was 
ever  known. 

Besides  being  used  largely  for  dress  goods  in  the 
old  days,  and  also  now  again,  the  principal  use  of 
mohair  is  for  the  two-fold  yarns  for  braids  and  for 
plush;  for  which  purposes  it  is  peculiarly  suitable. 
There  is  no  fiber  that  wears  so  well  as  mohair  in  the 
form  of  either  braid  or  plush.  Fine  mohair  braids 
were  formerly  largely  used  for  the  edges  of  men's 
coats  and  vests,  but  since  the  sewing  machine  has 
come  so  generally  into  use,  thus  enabling  neater 
edges  to  be  made,  these  fine  braids  do  not  seem  to 
be  required,  and  that  portion  of  the  trade  has  been 
the  most  depressed  for  a  number  of  years.  When 
the  price  was  so  low,  the  article  was  used  for  a 
number  of  purposes  tor  which  it  is  now  too  dear. 
There  is  some  used  in  the  woolen  trade  for  mantle 
cloths. 

A  largo  proportion  of  the  mohair  yarns  spun  in 
the  Bradford  district,  especially  two-folds,  goes  to 
Germany  and  France;  but  very  little  raw  material 
is  manipulated  abroad,  and  the  explanation  appears 
to  be  that  the  climate  of  England  is  more  suitable 
than  that  of  any  other  for  the  combing  and  spin- 
ning of  mohair. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Profitable  Poultry  on  the  Farm. 

We  like  to  multiply  council  on  this  subject,  for  it 
seems  to  us  that  there  is  no  way  in  which  so  much 
income  can  be  secured  from  so  little  investment, 
providing  people  will  only  take  the  trouble  to  learn 
how  and  then  will  apply  the  knowledge  religiously. 
Unless  one  knows  and  ilur.t,  poultry  may  as  well  be 
let  alone.  Failures  come  from  a  lack  of  the  combin- 
ation of  these  two  factors.  In  the  last  Los  Angeles 
Poultry  Kciper  there  are  two  letters  from  southern 
California  poultry  farmers,  which  will  give  a  hint  to 
any  one  who  wants  it  and  will  act  upon  it.  Mrs.  T. 
D.  Van  Dervort  of  Ferris  writes  of  her  success  as 
follows: 

IToin  To  Ma/.-r  Monnj  Witli  Fiiiillri/  on  tJir  Farm. — I 
had  had  several  years'  experience  in  the  manage- 
ment and  care  of  poultry  and  was  satisfied  that 
poultry  raising  was  profitable,  but  how  profitable  I 
could  not  tell,  as  1  had  never  kept  an  account  of  the 
amount  of  feed  purchased  or  of  the  eggs  and  fowls 
sold.  But  commencing  with  January  1,  1894,  I  kept 
an  itemized  account,  with  the  following  result: 


J)r. 

Fifty  fowls  on  hand  January  1,  18iU   $  in  7.^ 

Feed  for  one  year   W7  B.) 

Total  I  78  35 

'  '/•. 

Bf,'gs  sold  during  year  14 

Hen.s   .=)() 

Chicl<eDS  eaten  at  homo.   Id 

Seventytive  fowls  on  hand  January  I,  189,5.  ...    «'8  \Z 


Total  profit  for  one  year  $162  ill 


At  the  commencement  of  18!)4  I  had  four  dozen 
hens  and  two  I'oosters  of  the  Brown  Ijcghorn  vari- 
ety, almost  pure  blood.  They  had  the  run  of  three- 
fourths  of  an  acre  of  ground,  four-fifths  of  which  was 
set  out  to  fruit  trees,  the  remaining  one-fifth  con- 
taining a  flower  and  vegetable  garden  and  an  alfalfa 
patch  15x20  feet. 

The  hen-house  was  10x14  feet,  three  sides  being 
made  of  lath;  the  fourth  side,  along  which  the  roosts 
were  placed,  was  tightly  boarded.  This  hen-house 
was  afforded  consideroble  protection  by  other  out- 
buildings and  trees.  The  nests  were  boxes  wired  to 
the  laths  about  eighteen  inches  from  the  ground. 

Once  in  every  two  weeks  I  swabb(;d  the  perches 
and  nests  with  kerosene  and  carbolic  acid  (an  ounce 
of  carbolic  acid  to  a  gallon  of  kerosene)  and  put 
fresh  straw  in  the  nests.  Every  morning  the  sides 
of  the  hen-house  were  swept  down  and  the  floor 
cleaned;  at  night  the  ashes  from  the  kitchen  were 
scattered  on  the  perches  and  ioor. 

I  changed  the  food  about  once  in  two  weeks,  giving 
wheat,  corn  or  bran  morning  and  evening,  the  larger 
portion  being  fed  at  night.  About  once  a  week  they 
wore  given  a  little  poultry  tonic,  mixed  with  curded 
milk  or  soft  feed.    During  the  day  they  foraged  in 
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the  alfalfa  patch  and  orchard.  Once  or  twice  a 
week  I  gave  them  a  chopped  feed  of  cabbage,  onions, 
etc.,  gathered  from  the  garden,  and  at  all  times  they 
had  access  to  gravel,  lime,  and  fresh,  pure  water. 

In  preparing  nests  for  sitting  hens  I  mixed  to- 
bacco with  fine  straw  and  chose  smooth,  nice-looking 
eggs  of  uniform  size,  using  from  thirteen  to  fifteen 
for  a  sitting.  If  an  egg  was  broken  and  the  others 
became  soiled,  they  were  carefully  washed  with 
tepid  water.  The  day  before  the  eggs  should  hatch, 
the  hen  was  greased  on  her  breast  and  under  her 
wings  with  a  little  fresh  lard  containing  carbolic 
acid.  The  hens  were  set  in  pairs  and  the  chickens 
given  to  one  mother. 

The  young  chicks  were  fed  bread  crumbs,  curded 
milk  and  scraps  from  the  table.  A  little  poultry 
tonic  was  given  in  their  soft  feed  every  day  until 
they  were  well  feathered  out.  They  were  fed  in  a 
pan  by  themselves,  and  grain  was  given  them  as 
soon  as  they  would  eat  it. 

During  the  year  I  set  140  eggs,  hatched  12(5  chick- 
ens and  raised  122. 

^__The  number  of  eggs  laid  during  the  year  was  10,- 
773,  the  price  ranging  from  10  to  40  cents,  the  aver- 
being  20  cents. 

Five  dozen  hens  were  sold  at  $4.50  per  dozen;  five 
hens  died,  and  two  and  two-thirds  dozen  were  used 
in  the  family,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  I  had  on 
hand  six  dozen  hens  and  three  roosters.  The  eggs 
and  fowls  were  all  sold  to  local  dealers. 

In  detailing  my  experience  in  poultry  raising  I 
would  always  emphasize  the  necessity  of  cleanliness 
and  plenty  of  fresh  water. 

Poultry  Ax  the  Farmers  Hmih. — Another  writer, 
who  does  not  give  a  full  name,  writes  on  the  general 
proposition  these  words:  How  many  people  com- 
plain that  their  poultry  does  not  pay  them;  that  they 
are  constantly  sick;  that  there  is  no  use  trying  to 
keep  hens  in  California,  when  the  principal  trouble 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  care  which  they  should  re- 
ceive is  an  utterly  unknown  (juautity  in  the  yards  of 
the  aforesaid  grumblers. 

At  this  season  we  are  reminded  forcibly  of  this 
neglect  by  hearing  of  case  after  case  of  roup,  swelled 
head  and  the  kindred  ailments  which  spring  from  the 
same  causes— illy  conducted  and  badly  planned  poul- 
try houses,  poor  feed  and  general  neglect. 

Farmers  are  particularly  prone  to  neglect  their 
chickens.  They  look  upon  them  as  a  small  thing, 
the  women's  care,  and  beneath  the  dignity  of  men. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  poor  hens  are  left  to  a 
great  extent  to  shift  for  themselves,  are  forced  to 
sleep  in  drafty  houses,  to  drink  out  of  foul  pools  or  to 
have  to  take  to  the  trees  in  their  vain  effort  to  pro- 
long existence. 

But  when  it  comes  to  paying  the  store  l)ills  at  a 
time  when  money  is  scarce,  that  is  a  different  thing. 
The  money  derived  from  the  sale  of  eggs  and  chick- 
ens is  not  looked  upon  with  the  same  scorn.  And  in 
many  cases  this  same  egg  and  chicken  money  is  the 
sole  salvation  of  the  farmer,  for  there  is  no  other 
product  of  the  farm  which  is  always  cash.  No  stor- 
ing, for  worms  to  destroy,  they  are  always  salable  at 
some  price  or  other  and  are  no  trouble  to  prepare 
for  market.  And,  again,  if  the  price  gets  below  a 
certain  figure  they  arc  the  cheapest  meat  that  can 
be  had. 

With  these  points  in  view,  it  is  a  source  of  sur- 
prise that  the  farmer,  as  a  ^lass,  does  not  pay  more 
attention  to  the  poultry  on  his  place.  Let  him  build 
a  comfortable  house  for  them,  give  them  some  en- 
couragement in  the  way  of  good  feed  and  clean 
troughs  to  eat  and  drink  out  of,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  breed  them  up  so  they  will  give  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  product  with  the  minimum  ex- 
pense. 

Poultry  on  the  fai:m  will  pay,  and  pay  big.  Stick 
a  pin  right  there.  There  is  nothing  on  earth  in  the 
shape  of  animal  life  that  will  pay  such  a  percentage 
on  the  money  in  vested.  A  hundred  hens  of  some 
good-laying  variety  will  pay  the  grocery  bills  and 
make  a  big  hole  in  that  hated  item,  taxes.  Try  it 
intelligently  and  faithfully,  and  those  not  already  do- 
ing so  will  endorse  every  word  here  written. 


"Big  Eggs,"  Not  "White  Eggs." 

To  riij.;  Editor: — If  this  rule  is  observed,  one  can 
always  count  on  top  prices  for  nice  fresh  eggs  in  the 
San  Francisco  or  in  any  California  market.  Mixed- 
up  white,  brown  and  yellow  eggs  are  not  nice  to  look 
at  and  will  never  command  a  to]i  or  fancy  price. 

If  one  likes  a  brown-egg  laying  fowl,  he  should 
keep  that  variety  and  ship  the  brown  eggs  to  some 
commission  or  market  man  who  will  give  honest 
treatment  to  the  consignments,  and  it  will  not  be 
long  before  one's  brand  of  eggs,  either  white  or 
brown,  will  bring  lirst-class  prices. 

Never  slip  in  a  few  small  eggs  because  there  are 
only  a  few,  for  this  action  will  cut  the  price  and  hurt 
the  brand. 

If  every  farmer  will  make  a  small  pen  that  will 
accommodate  fifteen  hens  and  keep  this  number  in 
it,  setting  eggs  therefrom  and  no  other,  they  would 
soon  have  all  one  kind  of  fowls  and  eggs.    'This  wa' 
also  surely  add  to  the  market  value  of  all  the  prr  ' 
in  the  poultry  line  they  may  have  to  sell. 

I  have  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Brown  ^ 
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and  Rlack  Minorcas.  Each  kind  is  al- 
ways carefully  kept  by  itself.  I  find 
one  breed  about  as  good  as  another. 
For  winter  layers  there  is  not  much 
difterence  in  the  pullets;  they  all  lay 
well  in  the  fall  and  winter  if  bountifully 
fed  and  supplied  with  vegetable  mat- 
ter and  meat. 

In  hens  I  find  my  Plymouth  Rocks 
the  best  fall  layers  of  any  of  the  old 
stock.  I  took  fifteen  eggs  from  a  pen 
of  seventeen  Leghorn  pullets  one  day 
this  week  and  twelve  on  another  day. 
These  pullets  were  of  the  March  hatch. 

It  is  easy  to  write  poultry  trash, 
and,  as  a  rule,  if  we  investigate  the 
writers'  methods,  there  will  be  found 
only  a  small  back  yard  with  a  few  hen 
coops  in  it.  I  b;ive  watched  the  poul- 
try industry  in  California  for  several 
years,  and  have  bred  a  great  many 
fowls,  some  being  from  the  best  stock 
that  could  be  obtained  in  America.  I 
have  paid  from  ^25  to  $85  each  for 
fowls.  Each  year  I  am  more  convinced 
that  to  breed'  the  best  will  give  best 
results  in  the  market  or  in  fancy  lines. 
To  day,  figuring  on  a  market  basis  for 
eggs,  my  fowls  (the  most  of  them  being 
in  full  moult)  are  paying  for  their  feed 
and  as  mui-h  more  in  money,  and  there 
are  at  least  .300  cockerels  being  fed. 

Santa  Cruz.  J.  W.  Foroeus. 


THE  SWINE  YARD. 

Care  of  the  Pigs. 


Last  week  we  gave  the  suggestions 
of  Tait  Butler  of  the  Mississippi  Ex- 
periment Station  on  the  care  of  brood 
sows.  We  continue  with  his  hints  on 
the  care  of  pigs: 

During  the  first  three  days  of  the 
pig  s  life  he  requires  close  attendance. 
A  failure  to  give  this  attention  usually 
results  in  the  death  of  one  or  more  of 
the  youngsters.  If  the  board  be  put 
in  the  pen  as  before  described  to  pro- 
tect them,  and  not  much  bedding,  and 
that  of  a  short,  fine  material  be  al- 
lowed the  sow,  little  danger  from 
"overlying"  or  smothei-ing  need  be 
anticipated.  The  sow  and  pigs  should 
be  disturbed  as  •  little  as  possible  for 
the  first  few  days,  but  sufficient  atten- 
tion should  be  given  them  to  see  that 
all  the  pigs  suck;  and  if  the  stock  is 
to  be  sold  for  breeding  purposes,  it  will 
often  be  necessary  to  treat  the  tails  of 
the  young  pigs  to  keep  them  from  fall- 
ing otT.  It  is  generally  thought  that 
this  falling  off  of  the  tails  is  due  to  cold 
and  dampness.  This  is  not  so,  as  they 
suffer  in  the  dryest  September  just  the 
same.  It  is  a  disease,*  but  one  easily 
combatted.  We  have  found  washing 
the  tails  in  a  strong  solution  of  boro- 
glyceride  most  effectual;  but  any 
grease,  especially  if  it  has  mixed  with 
it  a  little  carbolic  acid,  will  do  the 
work.  The  application  should  be  made 
once  a  day  for  the  first  three  or  four 
days. 

During  the  first  few  days  the  pigs 
.should  be  confined  to  the  farrowing 
pen,  or,  at  most,  allowed  to  run  in  a 
small  dry  lot.  They  will  do  better  to 
be  confined  to  the  lot  until  they  are  at 
least  three  weeks  old.  Just  as  soon  as 
the  pig  shows  a  disposition  to  eat,  he 
should  be  encouraged  in  so  doing.  A 
small  place  should  be  cut  off  from  the 
lot  so  as  to  allow  the  pigs,  but  not  tiie 
mother,  to  enter,  and  in  this  little  lot 
should  be  a  shallow  feed  trough.  If  the 
pigs  are  getting  plenty  of  milk  from 
the  mother,  as  they  will,  provided  she 
is  a  good  brood  sow  and  is  well  fed, 
there  is  nothing  better  than  soaked 
corn.  Dry,  hard  corn  will  soon  make 
their  teeth  sore.  An  abundance  of  this 
soaked  corn  should  be  provided,  but 
what  is  left  should  be  removed  at  least 
twice  a  day  and  fresh  corn  put  in.  If 
a  little  sweet  skim  milk  can  Ije  given 
with  care,  we  think  it  will  add  to  the 
growth  of  the  pigs.  This  may  be  con- 
tinued until  weaning  time,  when  a  de- 
cided change  in  the  feed  becomes  neces- 
sary. This  is  the  most  critical  period 
of  the  pig's  life,  and  on  his  manage- 
soiHc?"*  ^^'■'^  t\me  largely  depends  his 
take  eil^  usefulness.  If  checked  in  his 
""h  he  will  probably  not  recover 
ugh  to  give  the  best  results 


whether  kept  to  grace  (?)  the  breeding 
herd  or  to  fill  the  pork  barrel. 

It  takes  a  genius  to  manage  a  pig 
properly  at  this  time  without  milk.  It 
certainly  requires  great  care  and  a 
variety  of  good  foods  at  least.  With 
ground  oats  and  shorts,  or  wheat,  and 
clover  or  alfalfa,  judiciously  but  freely 
fed,  good  results  may  be  obtained;  but 
it  will  be  found  much  easier  to  grow 
good  pigs  if  plenty  of  milk  is  obtaina- 
ble. In  Mississippi  we  can  have  red 
clover  or  alfalfa  or  some  similar  green 
food  for  our  pigs;  and  with  this,  corn- 
meal  and  skim  milk  mixed  makes  an 
excellent  food.  They  should  be  given 
this  in  abundance.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  a  pig  will  get  too  fat  on 
this  .sort  of  food.  We  must  feed  well  if 
we  are  to  get  early  maturity  and  the 
most  profitable  results.  It  is  not  wise 
to  feed  too  many  pigs  together,  not 
more  thao  ten,  and  then  only  when 
these  are  about  the  same  size  and  age, 
and  when  the  trough  is  so  constructed 
that  any  may  eat  without  much  inter- 
ference from  others. 


A  new  thirteen-inch  gun  tested  by 
our  navy  department  at  a  distance  of 
4000  yards  sent  a  projectile  weighing 
1100  pounds  through  a  sheet  of  steel 
fifteen  inches  thick  and  twelve  feet  into 
the  earth  beyond.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  somebody  will  get  hurt  in  the  next 
great  sea  fight. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  less  in  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  ItUKK  K.  t;2i;  M:4rket  St.,  S.  F.  Al  Prize  Hol- 
sti'ins:  Gradi-  Milch  Cows.    Pine  PlfTH. 


JKKSK  YS~The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  P.   Animals  for  sale. 


1HII.L,.S— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  roRistered.  Pine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  sintrly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville.  Cal. 


PKTKK  SAXK  «  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  P.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle.  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence soliclied. 


Poultry. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


MANHATTAN  K<;<i  KOOI>,  lied  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  crocers;  or  wholesale.  Tillman  &  Bendel.  S-  P. 

J.  W.  FORHErs,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.  Black  Minorcas  Ic  Brown  Leghorns. 
Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks. 


Swine. 


F.  H.  KURKK,  tl2<;  Market  St.,  S.  F.-BERK9HIRES. 


A.  P.  IfOTALINO     Berkshires  from  imported 
stock  -M.i.vfield,  Santa  Clara  Co..  Cal. 


P.  II.  .MURPHY,  Perkins,  S.ac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breederof 
Shorthorn  Cattle.  Poland-China  &  Berkshire  Hogs. 


J.  P.  ASHLKY,  Linden.  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swlue. 


CH.VS.  A.  STOWK.  Stockton,  Reeist  d  Berkshires. 


TYLKR  BKACH,  San  Jose.  Cal.    Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  II.<il..ll>K.  Sacrauiento.  Very  large  choice  Span- 
ish. French  and  Shropshire  rams.   Bedrock  prices. 


IN  TH  ESE  TIMES 

Ytiu  Chii  l>Hr|^ely  liicreaMe 

Your  Income  by  buying-  an  Incu- 
bator and  engaeing  in  the  chicken 
huslnP8S.  Send  slanip  for  our 
ratalopue  of  Incubators.  Wire 
Nfttlntf,  Uloodfd  FowIh  and  Poul- 
try Ajjpllauo(*H  g'enerally.  Hemem- 
hfr  the  Heat  is  the  Cheapest.  PACIFIC 
INCURATOR  CO..  lai"  Castro  St.. 
Oakland.  Cai. 


Consign 

Eggs,  Poultry,  Butter,  Cheese,  Honey,  Etc. 

POULTRYMEN^  UNION, 

307  Front  Street  San  Francisco. 

COCOANUT-OIL  CMKE 

No  hotter  feed  for  dairy  cows  and  stock.  For 
sale  in  ijuantities  to  suit.    Apply  to 
EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  COHPANY, 
30K  Culirornia  St.,  San  Frauriaro. 


THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  REMEDY 


FOR  MAN  OR  BEAST. 

Certain  In  Its  efTects  and^never  blisters. 
Read  proofs  below 

KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE 

Bi.i  K.i-niNT.  L.  I.,  N.  Y..  ,Tan.  1.1.  1894. 
Dr.  B.J.  Kendall  Co.— I  houRht  a  xplendid  bay 
horse  some  time  ai:o  with  a  SpnTiii.  I  got  him 
for  $30.  I  used  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure.  The 
Spavin  Is  gone  now  and  I  have  been  oflered  $190 
for  the  same  horse.  I  onlv  had  him  nine  weeks, 
so  I  got  $iai  for  using  S2\%'c>rthof  Kendall's  Spavin 
Cure.  w.  s.  MiRsi.FN. 

KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE 

Shelby,  .Mich.,  Dec.  Ifi  IBflS. 
Dr.B.  J.  Kendall  Co.— I  have  used  vr.nr  Kendall's 
Spavin  Cure  with  good  success  fer  Curb   im  two 
horses  ami  it  Is  the  be-st  liniment  I  have  ever  used. 

.■iiT.i  ST  Frederick. 
PrlcM-  *l  per  Bi.lll.-. 
FiirsRie  by  all  Druggists  or  adilresa 
JUi.  It.  .T.  KKW.lhh  COM  PAST, 

ENOSBURCH   FALLS.  VT. 


Short-Horn  BULLS 

FOR  SALE. 


THE 

OWEN 
ELECTRIC 
BELT 


Trade  Mark— Dr.  A.  Owen 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

The  latest  and  only  scientific  and  practical 
Electric  Belt  made,  fur  general  use,  produclne 
B  genuine  current  of  Electricity,  for  the  cure 


ROBERT  ASHBURNER, 

Kadeu  Statiou,  San  Mateo  Co.,  Cal. 

The  Baden  Farm  Herd  was  established  in  1867, 
with  cows  from  then  recent  importations  of  the 
best  English  Milking  Shorthorns,  since  whtcb 
time  improvement  in  dairy  qualities  has  b'^er 
steadily  kept  in  view. 


♦***********■»♦**★★******** 

INCUBATORS! 


.A.  Yftrili 

'*  rdwu 

(i*,w  U2  pace  Poultrr 
-it  loroe.  POI  I.Tl.V  F'>R  PROFIT  tn«.1r  fUii.    Ilfl  it.  .  k  [r.r.. 


We  Warrant  J 
The  Reliable* 

ToH»tcbB'i[,rr  ..etiLML,  Kir.rL*TiNr,  * 


Dunble. 


Reliable  Incubator  and  Brooder  CcQuincy.  Al.  -k 
************************** 


9    Writ©  now. 
,  Oes  Moines 
i  Jncubnror  Co.  , 

BoxiglJetiMoinee^Ia  ' 


SUCCESSFUL 

INCUBATOR 

'Our  muKnificent 
new  ciitalocua 
giving   full  In- 
—     formntion  ro- 
cnrdinr  u  r  t  i  ficia  1 
HfttchinpA  Ilraodinff 
and  trpittiee  on  poul- 
try rfiir^ins  sen  t  for  4o 
ttanii-*.    Circular  frcM. 


\A//\INXED. 

AGENTS  to  canvass  for  FUNK  &  \VAGNALX,"S 
Standard  Dirtlonary  of  the  KnKlUh 

In  every  town  on  the  coast.  I.,iheral  terms.  Large 
sample  pases  free.  Address 

K.  O.  HKONSON  &  CO.. 
1368  .Market  Street  ,San  FrancUro. 


SAMPLE  Anierieaii  Kcc  JoiimaL 

(Established  18tin. 
Weekly,  *i  a  year.  7  Editors. 
1 00  -  paffe    ^r"^^".  • 
Bee-Book 
Free! 


FREE 


All  ahovit  Heed  and  Honey 

G.W.  YORK  &  CO 

50  Fifth  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  IliUNOIS. 


B 


KEEPERS 

CLEANINGS  IN  BEE 


SEND  FOR 

_     S&mpla  copy  oi 

BEE  CULTURE. 

A  H.indwmoiT  iiinfitratod  nrr  CIIDDI  ICG 

M>iga7.in».  and  (JaUlog.  of  OCC,  dUT  rLICO 
FUKK.  TUUA.I.aoOTCO.,inedlna.O. 


C/ILl)'Otl|ll/l 


HOW  TO  PROW  THEM. 

Practical.  Explicit.  Comprehensive.  Embodying 
the  experience  and  methods  of  hundreds  oT  success- 
ful growers,  and  constituting  a  trustworthy  guide 
by  which  the  Inexperienced  m>iy  snoceHsfully  pro- 
duce the  fruits  for  which  California  is  famous. 
Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  By  Edward 
J.  WiCKSo.v,  A.  M.,  Assoc.  Prof.  Horticulture  and 
Entomology.  University  of  California:  Horticultural 
Editor  /'(icicle  Rural  Prms,  San  Francisco:  Sec'y  Cali- 
fornia Slate  Horticultural  Society;  Pres.  California 
State  Floral  Society,  etc. 

Large  Octavn.  599  pages,  fully  illxutratrJi,  price.  WS-OO. 
pottpaid. 

FOR  SALE  BT 

Publishers  Pacific  Rural  Press, 

220  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


of  disease,  that  can  be  readily  felt  aud  regu. 
lated  both  in  quantity  and  power,  and  applied 
to  any  part  of  the  body.  It  can  be  worn  at  any 
time  during  working  hoursor  Bleep,  and 


WILL  POSITIVELY  CURE 


RIIKIIItlATIS.TI 

>  KK.\  I,  DEBILITY 
LA  VIK  BA(  K 
^M.UVOIS  DISEASES 

CHRO.VIC  l>l^^,,^^l•.> 
AND  Ft  Nt  riON.M, 
DK  K  A  .N"  <  i  K  ,M  K  N  T 


WITHOUT  MEDICINE 

Electricity,  properly  applied,  is  fast  taking 
the  place  of  drugs  for  all  Nervous,  Kheumatlc, 
Kidney  and  Urinal  Troubles,  and  will  effect 
cures  in  seemingly  hopeless  cases  where  every 
other  known  means  has  failed. 

Any  sluijgish,  weak  or  diseased  organ  may 
by  this  means  be  roused  to  healthy  activity 
before  It  is  too  late. 

Leading  medical  men  use  and  recommend  the 
Owen  Belt  in  their  practice. 

OUR  LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

Contains  fullest  information  regarding  the  cure 
of  acute,  chronic  and  nervous  diseases,  prices, 
and  how  to  order,  in  English,  German,  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  languages,  will  be  mailed,  upon 
application,  to  any  address  for  6  cents  postage. 

The  Owen  Electric  Belt  and  Appliance  Co. 

MAIS  OFFUE  AND  0>il,r  FACTORY, 

The  Owen  Electric  Belt  ridg..  201  to  211  State  Street. 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 
Ihe  Largest  Electric  Belt  r stablishment  In  the  Work) 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

INCORPORATIO  APRII..  1X74. 


■^^^ 

Ca|>ltHl  I'ald  Dp  »1.0OO,UV0 

Reserve  Fund  and  Undivided  Profits,  130,000 
UlvldenUe  Paid  to  Stockholders   832,000 

 OPFICIR8  

H.  M.  LaRUE  President. 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vice-President. 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIER.... Cashier  and  Manairer. 
C.  H.  Mif'OHMICK  Secretary 

General  Banking.  Deposits  Received.  Gold  and 
Silver.  Bills  of  Exchange  Boufrhl  and  Sold.  Loans 
on  Wheat  and  Country  Produce  a  Sp«"clalty. 

January  1,  1894.       A.  MONTPELLIER.  Mauarer 


TT~T 


1  \  i  i 


Cabled  Field  and  Hog  Fence, 

^ItofjH  inrhfs  hit'h:  StprI  Wch  Pirkt-t  L:iwn  Kcnoe: 
roultrv.  (Jarrion  ami  Uatiljit  Fciu-i-:  Mpel  <;ateR. 
ytCM'l  i'osrs  aiHiSit't  l  Rails:Tr(»f  .KUiweraiKlT(UiiaU> 
Guards;  Si  eel  Wire  Kcntc  B(Kin1.i*to  Catalotriicfree. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  :<:!  High  St.,  OeKalb.  III. 

JOHN  WOODLOCK,  General  Agfent, 

Keale  Street  Shii  FrMiu-lKco.  Cal. 

MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN.  FLOUR 

 and  

ifi  General  Commission  Merchants,  4* 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Excbaoce. 

49~ Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  oonsignmenis  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Connnlssioner  of  Deeds, 

316  Mt)NTGO.MKRV  STRKKT, 
Bet.  California  and  Pine.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  C*L. 
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THE  FIELD. 


The  Beet  Sugar  Year  at  Chino. 


The  Chino  Clmmpinn  ^ives  an  inter- 
esting review  of  the  year's  work  in 
beet  f^rowino'  and  sugar  making  at  the 
famous  Chino  beet  fields  and  factory. 
It  shows  that  the  growth  of  the  indus- 
try has  been  a  gradual  and  a  steady 
one,  from  about  1700  acres  farmed  in 
1891  to  6167  acres  in  1895,  and  all  de- 
partments of  the  work  in  about  like 
proportion.  The  beets  consumed  and 
sugar  produced  here  since  1801  have 
been  as  follows: 

Beelx,  IniiK.   Siii/ar,  Ibx. 

m-i   27,05)8  7,747,.'!85 

IHO.S   52,000  1.5,063,3.'>7 

ISill.   46,183  9,471,e72 

189,5   88,287  22,000,000 

Beet  planting  commenced  this  year 
on  February  15,  and  was  finished  on 
May  31,  the  acreage  being  5203  net, 
after  deducting  all  streets,  etc.  The 
season  was  a  propitious  one  through- 
out, there  being  an  abundant  rainfall 
in  the  early  part  followed  by  perfect 
growing  and  ripening  weather.  This 
has  continued,  with  but  slight  excep- 
tion, throughout  the  entire  season,  and 
is  evidenced  by  the  remarkably  high 
percentage  of  sugar  which  has  been 
produced  in  the  beets,  the  average  for 
the  entire  season  being  about  15. 

Harvest  commenced  on  July  5,  and 
lasted  until  the  14th  of  November, 
covering  a  period  of  132  days.  By 
months,  the  harvest  from  the  Chino 
ranch  fields  was  as  follows,  gross: 

'J'diix. 

July   3,926 

August.    ...    9,825 

September  15,2.50 

October  22,.5.37 

November   9,444 

Total   60,988 

Besides  these  Chino  beets,  there 
were  grown  in  Rincon,  Pomona  and 
Spadra  12!)'.)  tons,  and  delivered  here, 
making  62,287  tons  weighed  over  the 
scales  at  the  factory.  Then,  from 
Anaheim  and  Buena  Park,  in  Orange 
county,  there  were  shipped  in  by  rail 
about  2600  tons,  making  the  total 
gross  tonnage  received  at  the  factory 
88,287  tons. 

For  the  beets  delivered  from  the 
Chino  ranch  under  contract  with  the 
Chino  Ranch  Company,  there  was  paid 
monthly  as  follows: 

.July   $16,970  27 

August   42,045  00 

September   62,144  .•)2 

October   87,180  97 

November  (approximately)   .    36,000  40 

Total  $244,340  55 

The  avei-age  price  per  net  ton  paid 
for  the  beots  for  the  entire  season  was 
about  $4.30. 

The  sugar  campaign,  in  the  factory 
this  year  was  most  successful.  Beet- 
slicing  commenced  on  .July  9th,  and 
the  work  continued  almost  without  in- 
terruption or  incident  until  November 
20th — 134  days.  During  this  time  the 
machinery  was  in  operation  continu- 
ously with  the  exception  of  a  half  day 
each  Sunday,  which  was  used  in  clean- 
ing and  repairing.  This  is  a  remarka- 
ble showing  for  such  a  ponderous  and 
complicated  mass  of  machinery.  Sev- 
eral times  during  the  season  the  work 
reached  nearly  900  tons  of  beets  a  day. 

During  this  c  ampaign  there  was  con- 
sumed as  fuel  75,000  barrels  of  crude 
oil,  most  of  which  was  piped  direct  to 
the  boiler-room  from  the  wells  of  the 
Puente  Oil  Company,  14  miles  west  of 
the  factory.  In  the  boiler-house  are 
ten  huge  safety  boilers,  each  of  250 
horse  power.  AH  have  been  drawn  on 
to  their  fullest  capacity,  giving  2500 
horse  power  in  steam  to  keep  the  mas- 
sive factory  in  action.  About  125,000 
tons  of  lime-rock  were  used,  most  of 
which  was  burned  in  the  huge  kiln  at 
the  factory,  which  reduces  100  tons  of 
rock  per  day.  During  this  campaign 
experiments  were  made  in  burning 
crude  oil  in  this  kiln  instead  of  coke, 
which  has  heretofore  been  the  fuel. 
These  experiments  proved  so  success- 
ful that  it  is  proposed  to  use  oil  ex- 
clusively hereafter. 

Water  supply  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant necessities  for  sugar  manufac- 
turing, and  during  the  season  the  fac- 
tory has  used  approximately  3,700,000 
gallons  daily,  or  about  284  miners' 
inches,  constant  flow.    This  is  supplied 


entirely  from  a  series  of  21  artesian 
wells,  all  within  two  and  onp-half  miles 
of  the  factory,  and  connected  by  a  net- 
work of  cement  pipes. 

The  product  of  all  this  immense  crop 
of  beets  and  expenditure  of  kibor  and 
supplies  has  been  22,000,000  pounds  of 
fine  granulated  sugar— suga»-  shipped 
away  daily  in  train-load  lots,  ready  to 
supply  a  hundred  thousand  tables  with 
sweetness. 

During  this  campaign  there  have 
been  about  350  men  employed  in  and 
about  the  factory,  to  whom  there  has 
been  paid  $100,000  in  wages  and  sala- 
ries. The  two  chief  items,  then,  for 
which  money  goes  into  home  circula- 
tion, are  labor  and  beets,  and  for  these 
there  have  been  paid,  in  round  num- 
bers, this  sea.son,  $344,000. 


Beecham's  pills  are  for  bilious- 
ness, bilious  headache,  dyspep- 
sia, heartburn,  torpid  liver,  diz- 
ziness, sick  headache,  bad  taste 
in  the  mouth,  coated  toncrue, 
loss  of  appetite,  sallow  skin,etc., 
when  caused  by  constipation; 
and  constipati®n  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  all  of  them. 

Go  by  the  book.  Pills  xo^  and 
25^  a  box.  Book  free  at  your 
druggist's  or  write  B.  F.  Allen  Co., 
365  Canal  Street,  New  York. 

Annual  Balea  more  than  6.000,000 boxes. 


The  Best 


Specimen  pngcs.etp., 
seutoii  application. 

Christmas  Gift 

or  the  best  addition  to  one's  own  library  is 
WEBSTER'S  INTERNATIONAL  DICTIONARY 

Successor  of  the 
' '  Unabridged. ' ' 


Standard  of  the 

TT.  S.  Gov't  Printing 
Office,  the  U.  S.  Su- 
preme Court,  and  of 
nearly  all  the  School- 
booliR. 


"W arm  1  y  com- 
meiided  by  btate 
Siiin.'riiitendents  of 
Seliools,  anU  other  Ed- 
ucators almost  with- 
out number. 


THE  BEST  FOR  EVERYBODY 

BECAUSE 

It  is  easy  to  find  the  word  wanted. 
It  is  easy  to  ascertain  the  pronunciation. 
It  is  easy  to  trace  tlie  growth  of  a  word. 
It  is  easy  to  learn  what  a  word  means. 

G.      C.  MURKJAM  CO.,  Publishers, 
Springfield,  M.iss.,  V.  S.  A. 


THE 

DRUM  IN 
I'OSITluN 


DEAFNESS 

and  Head  Noises  relieved  by  using- 
Wilson's  Common  Sense  Ear  Drums. 

New  scientific  invention;  different 
f  rem  all  other  devices.  The  only  safe, 
simple,  comfortable  and  invisible 
liar  Drum  in  the  w  orld.  Helps  where 
nieiiical  skill  fails.  No  wiie  orstrlng 
uttnchment.   Write  for  pamphlet. 

WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO., 

\  lX;:-C{rod(ltf^a;,  Svw  Vork. 


V 

V 

— 

— 

— 

h 

6 

NO  CHANGE  OF  SEASON 


known  to  tho  P.-itro.  It  is  oiin  oontimial  Sprlns 
from  the  time  it  i  s  pul  up  until  tko  puroha^or  nai 
no  lurihcr  use  lor  Ioiko. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


LEAN'S  s^kkL 


HARROW 


No  Cnstlngs  to  BrpaU.  NoWearoutt 

A(l.iustmHnt<>anie<!t  opernted.  Snve  f 
80I1.  AHni)tcdti  cenfrn  tfiinn  purposes.  HAS  NO  , 
EQUAL.    Write  for  proof. 

RODERICK  LEAN  MFC.  CO. 

5'  Park  St.,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 


Australian  Salt  Bush  Plants 

For  alkali  land,  for  sale  liy  Lord  &  Walton, 
(iO!)  i:.  rJnd  St.,  I.os  .\n!,'<'lcH.  t'al. 


Agents 


yiaVf  frniii  .f.'iO.to  $.'iOO.  nmonlli  lit  linniKortru.. 
I'lliiK.  »<>rk  riiryniinL-  niiilolil.  Ili>n*l  n  il  onolll- 
er-.  Knrn  vniir  nivn  llilnL-.  Oiillll  liiriilKlii'il  fri'i'. 
(ii't  la«orkal»nc<-.(ilK:Ar.0  SCALE  CO.  Cliicagu 


The  McMahan  Farm, 

(  oniprixiiig  some  4100  acres,  located  ou  the  hanks  of  Futah  Creek,  Solano  and^Yolo  Counties, 
lias  been  placed  in  our  hands  for  sale. 

This  magniticent  property  is  now  selling  at 

^6T.50    RER    /\CRE  ! 

In  sizes  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  different  purchasers,  from  ten  acres  up,  easy  terms. 

If  you  wish  to  locate  on  the  choicest  land  in  all  California,  we  will  he  pleased  to  mail  you  detailed 
information  on  application,  with  maps,  etc.,  somt^tliing  of  interest  either  to  yourself  or  friends  in  Cali- 
fornia or  in  the  East,  who  may  be  scioking  reliable  information  of  lands  in  our  State. 


MONEY   TO    LOAN   ON   FARM  PROPERTY. 


BOVEE,  TOY  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

No.  19  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


IRRIGATION. 


W.W.  mONXAGUE  &  CO. 

  ARE    MANUFACTQRERS  OP   

RIV/EXED    IRON    /\ND  SXEEL 

Water  Pipe 

For  Irrigation,  Hydraulif  Mining,  Mills  and  I'ouer  Plants. 

IRON,  CUT,  PUNCHED  AND  FORMED,  AND  TOOLS  SUPPLIED  FOR  MAKING  PIPE  ON  THE 

GROUND  WHERE  REQUIRED. 

309  to  317  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Protect  Your  Young  Trees 

Against  Attack  by  Cut  Worms  and  other  Tree  Pests  by  using 

ONE  PLY  P.  &  B.  PAPER 

IN  CONNECTION  WITH  PRINTER  S  INK. 


A  Roll  costs  Three  Dollars  and  is  Sufficient  for  1000  Trees. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER,  OR  ADDRESS 

PA1>  ACCIlVC    PAINT   rn  116  Battery  St..  San  Francisco. 

riilX/irrinE   r/lini    Lw,,  m  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 


220  Market  S!., 
SAN  FRANCISCO, 


DEWEY  &  CO., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS. 


ESTABLISHEO  1863 


Inveiktors  on  tho  Pacillc  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  thoir  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced, 
llrst-class  agency.  Wc  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  tho  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  th(!  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientilic  iind  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  olTlce,  we  h  ive  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  homo  Inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  tho  Otllce,  and  the  freriuent  examination  of  patents  aln^idy  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventious  brought  before  uf  cualiles  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  ai)plying  for  i>atonts  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
•i.dvice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.    Address  DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Aeents.  220  Market  St..  S.F. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


The  Old-Time  Fire. 


Talk  about  your  buildin's 

Thet's  het  up  by  steam- 
Give  me  the  old  oak  fire 

Where  the  old  folks  used  to  dream. 

The  rickety  dog-irons, 

One-sided  as  could  be, 
The  ashes  banked  with  'tatcrs 

That  was  roastin'  there  for  me. 

The  dog,  on  one  side,  drowsin', 

Or  barkin"  nigh  the  door; 
The  kitten  cuttin'  eai)ers 

With  the  kniltin'  on  the  floor; 

An'  me,  a  little  tow-head, 

Bv  mammy's  side  at  night. 
With  both  my  cheeks  a-burnin' 

From  the  red  flames  leapin'  bright. 

These  stcam-het  buildin's  make  me 

J  ust  weary  for  the  blaze 
That  was  heap  more  comfortable 

In  my  childhood's  nights  and  days. 

An'  I'd  give  the  finest  heater 
In  the  buildin's  het  by  steam 

For  the  old-time  chimbly  corner 
Where  the  old  folks  used  to  dream. 

—Atlanta  Constitution. 


Eagle  and  Turkey. 


The  eagle  o'er  us  sweeping 
Hath  empires  in  his  keeping; 
From  mountain  summits  leaping. 

He  swims  the  liquid  sky  ; 
Great  cannon  hoarsely  falling 
On  timid  cars  appalling 
To  him  are  brothers  calling 

The  Fourth  of  July. 

But  when  the  Autumns  gather 
Their  leaden-golden  weather, 
And  camp  in  woods  and  heather 

'Mid  waves  of  gleaming  fire. 
When  mortals  are  redressing 
l»ast  errors  by  confessing 
A  year's  undoubted  blessing. 

The  eagle  must  retire. 

As  'round  the  table  teeming 
With  goodly  victuals  steaming, 
Each  fragrant  dish  is  seeming 

To  thank  Heaven  all  it  can. 
When  every  plate  is  pensioned 
With  mor.sels  praj-er-intentioned. 
No  eagle  e'er  is  mentioned  : 

The  turkey  leads  the  van. 
—Will  Carleton  in  Everywhere  for  November. 


A  Teacher's  Reform. 


When  Jim  Bill  came  back  to  live  on 
the  farm  after  his  father's  death, 
Uncle  Silas  Titcomb  expressed  the 
feelinf^  of  Powder  House  Corner  about 
him. 

"We're  kind  of  skittish  about  Jim 
Bill.  I'll  bet  you  he's  got  notions," 
Uncle  Silas  said;  and  time  justified 
the  wager. 

When  Jim  Bill  was  elected  school 
agent,  three  of  his  notions  came  to 
ight  at  once.  He  hired  a  girl  from 
the  Scottaway  normal  school  to  teach 
the  winter  term,  which  he  caused  to 
begin  in  September  instead  of  Decem- 
ber; he  padlocked  the  school  house 
door;  and  he  told  the  boys  that  he 
"wouldn't  have  any  orgy  going  on 
there." 

Powder  House  Corner  boys  had  al- 
ways held  down  their  seats  from  mid- 
night Sunday  until  Monday  morning. 
As  a  boy,  Jim  Bill  himself  had  helped 
to  make  the  floor  a  sickening  mass  of 
pie  crusts,  doughnuts,  fragments  and 
apple  cores  by  the  time  the  teacher 
came.  Nothing  but  audacity  and 
cleverness  could  have  enabled  him  to 
carry  out  this  reform. 

When  the  teacher  opened  the  door 
Monday  morning  she  found  one  boy  sit- 
ting quietly  in  the  corner  back  seat — 
the  most  coverted  place  on  the  boy's 
side  of  the  room.  When  she  went 
home  to  dinner  she  told  Jim  Bill  about 
this  one  boy  who  had  succeeded  in 
violating  his  edict. 

"  He  was  a  rather  tall  boy,"  she  said; 
"  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  old." 

"  Light-complected  and  freckled  ?  " 
asked  Mrs.  Jim  Bill.  "Was  he  kind 
of  lathy,  foxy-looking  'I  " 

Jim  ilill  put  down  his  knife  and  fork, 
and  looked  at  Miss  Hannaford  as  if  he 
would  take  in  her  answer  by  sight  as 
well  as  sound.  "  Yes,"  answered  the 
teacher,  "that  is  just  the  sort  of  boy 
he  was." 

"Jim  Simon,"  he  ejaculated. 

Mrs.  Jim  Bill  nodded  and  helped  her- 
self to  turnip. 

"  He  gave  that  name,  "  said  Miss 
Hannaford,   hesitatingly,    "  and  the 


children  called  him  so.  It  seemed 
queer." 

"How  do  you  s'pose  he  got  in? 
Wasn't  any  glass  broken,  nor  any- 
thing, was  there  "  he  asked,  turning 
toward  Miss  Hannaford. 

"I  saw  nothing  out  of  order.  I 
didn't  find  out  how  he  got  in." 

Jim  Bill  drew  a  long  breath.  "His 
mother's  into  that,  somehow,"  he  said, 
thoughtfully,  "and  I'll  find  out  before 
I  give  it  up,  too.  "  He  went  over  to 
the  school  house  before  dark,  but  care- 
ful examination  did  not  reveal  how  the 
boy  got  in. 

"  I'll  lay  low,"  he  said  to  the  teacher. 
"It'll  out  some  time — murder  always 
does.  But  I'm  afraid  'Vangy  is  after 
me." 

Miss  Hannaford  heard  more  about 
the  Widow  Simon  at  supper.  She  had 
driven  away  the  Eastmans  from  the 
farm  next  to  hers,  "nice  church  folks 
as  ever  lived,"  Mrs.  Jim  Bill  said;  she 
had  set  the  church  by  the  ears,  and 
"  routed  two  ministers  with  her  ugli- 
ness," and  Jim  Bill  declared  there  was 
"  no  end  to  her  capers."  He  told,  in 
particular,  of  the  hot  Sunday  when  she 
had  set  her  men  at  work  to  get  in  the 
hay  from  a  field  close  by  the  meeting 
house,  and  when  the  deacons  had  to 
shut  the  window  because  of  the  tumult 
they  made. 

"And  when  the  new  minister  comes 
she  gets  revived,  and  nobody's  so  pious 
and  helpful  as  she,"  said  Mrs.  Jim  Bill; 
and  even  the  lusciousness  of  her  new 
apple  sauce  could  not  soften  the 
asperity  of  her  voice. 

"Can't  a  whole  community  stand 
against  one  woman  ?  "  asked  Miss  Han- 
naford. 

"No;  folks  are  just  like  sheep,"  said 
Jim  Bill,  "and  Vangy's  always  been  a 
leader.  George  !  wasn't  she  a  stepper 
when  she  was  a  girl  !  She  has  good 
streaks,  too.  Never  has  any  trouble  to 
get  folks  to  work  for  her — nicest  stock 
in  the  country — and  she's  mighty  kind- 
hearted  if  you  don't  cross  her." 

Miss  Hannaford  soon  went  upstairs 
to  write  letters,  and  to  wonder  if  the 
Widow  Simon  would  attempt  to  "rout'" 
her.  She  stopped  wondering  before 
the  week  was  over.  Then  she  cried  a 
little  one  night  after  she  went  to  bed. 

It  was  reported  that  "  the  young  ones 
were  getting  the  upper  hand  of  the 
teacher  at  school,"  and  Miss  Hanna- 
ford was  obliged  to  bring  her  perplexi- 
ties home.  She  knew  the  children 
liked  her;  sometimes  she  thought  even 
Jim  Simon  liked  her,  yet  she  was  sure 
he  was  the  source  of  her  troubles. 

Jim  Bill  sat  on  the  chopping-block 
with  a  pail  of  whitewash  between  his 
feet  one  morning  as  she  went  out  and 
she  stopped  to  talk  a  little. 

"  There  isn't  a  thing  I  can  fasten  on 
him,"  Miss  Hannaford  said,  in  despair, 
"  and  if  there  was,  what  more  could  I 
do?" 

"I  know,"  said  Jim  Bill,  sympathiz- 
ingly,  "just  how  pesky  a  young  one 
can  be,  and  you  can't  catch  him 
neither."  He  dipped  his  brush  in  the 
whitewash  meditatively,  as  if  he  knew 
there  was  an  idea  in  the  bucket  that  he 
might  stir  up. 

"  I  know  just  as  well  as  I  want  to 
that  Jim  Simon's  mother  put  a  ladder  up 
to  the  loft  window  and  got  Jim  into  the 
school  house  the  night  before  school 
began.  Elnathan  Royal's  worked  at 
the  widow's  ten  or  twelve  years,  and 
he  stands  by  her  pretty  well,  but  he's 
fond  of  a  joke,  and  he's  hinted  as  much 
to  me,  though  he  won't  come  out  square 
and  say  so.  But  I  can't  prove  any- 
thing, and  if  I  could  I  can't  lick  Jim 
for  his  mother's  actions,  and  I  can't 
thrash  a  woman,  so  there  'tis." 

Jim  Bill  scratched  his  nose,  and 
looked  at  Miss  Hannaford  inquiringly. 
All  the  chivalry  in  his  soul  was  roused 
as  he  realized  what  a  slender  little 
creature  she  was. 

"'Taint  you  she's  fighting,  Miss 
Hannaford,  it's  me,"  he  said,  by  way  of 
offering  some  comfort. 

"  I  seem  to  be  the  one  hit,"  she  said. 

"  That's  so,"  said  Jim  Bill,  "  and  the 
worst  of  it  is  I  can't  seem  to  do  a  thing 
to  help  you." 

He  fell  to  stirring  his  whitewash 
again,  but  nothing  new  came  up. 

"The  fact  is,  'Vangy,  that's  the 
Widow  Simon,   she  holds    a  grudge 


against  me  for  straightening  the  line 
between  us.  That's  her  field  joins  on 
our  garden.  Straightening  the  line 
took  in  that  pear  tree.  It  come  up  it- 
self, and  I  grafted  it,  but  we  never  get 
any  pea;-s.  One  year  they  was  picked 
when  they  wasn't  much  bigger'n  bul- 
lets, and  once  they  was  all  shook  off  'n' 
spoiled.  Everybody  knows  who  does 
it,  but  nobody  gets  caught.  This  year 
she's  got  a  new  handle  to  turn." 

"  You've  saved  the  pears,  at  any 
rate,  "  said  Miss  Hannaford,  smiling. 

"  Thev  ain't  gathered  yet,"  returned 
Jim  Bill,  dryly.  "  Now,  if  little  Jim 
won't  mind,"  he  went  on,  after  a  little, 
"  we  can  call  in  the  committee." 

"Mind!"  interrupted  Miss  Hanna- 
ford; "  he's  the  essence  of  obedience, 
but  his  obedience  is  an  insult.  It's  an 
original  case,"  she  continued,  grimly. 

Jim  Bill  went  to  Goshen  that  after- 
noon to  buy  a  yoke  of  oxen  of  his  uncle, 
who  lived  there,  and  while  conducting 
the  negotiations  stepped  through  a  hole 
in  the  barn  floor  and  broke  his  leg.  He 
sent  word  to  his  wife  to  stay  at  home 
and  take  care  of  the  schoolma'am, 
while  he  lay  on  Aunt  Loviny's  lounge 
and  waited  impatiently  until  he  could 
come  home. 

The  gathering  trouble  at  the  school 
became  the  village  talk.  Miss  Hanna- 
ford grew  nervous,  knowing  she  fought 
an  ambushed  foe.  Mrs.  Jim  Bill  tried 
to  argue  the  matter  with  Uncle  Silas 
when  he  complained  of  "notions,  no- 
tions— some  folks  was  alius  stirrin'  up 
notions." 

"But  how's  the  world  going  ahead. 
Uncle  Silas,"  demanded  Mrs.  Jim  Bill, 
fiercely,  "  if  nobody  has  notions  ?  " 

"Don't  want  to  go  ahead  !  "  returned 
Uncle  Silas,  promptly.  "Let  things 
stay  where  they  be." 

Then  Mrs.  Jim  Bill  said,  in  despair: 
"  If  hogs  had  the  road,  she  didn't  know 
but  decent  folks  might  as  well  climb 
the  fences." 

But  Miss  Hannaford  still  kept  the 
road.  After  school  one  night  she 
dressed  herself  in  her  best  and  called 
upon  Mrs.  Simon.  The  handsome 
home,  its  handsome  mistress  and  her 
flattering  reception  vexed  her.  She 
felt  her  hostess'  fingers  at  her  throat 
while  she  sipped  the  rosy  shrub  and 
nibbled  the  golden  pound  cake  brought 
out  for  her  feasting.  She  tried  to  talk 
about  her  school.  Mrs.  Simon  was  vol- 
uble on  every  other  subject,  but  from 
that  she  slid  away  so  easily  that  the 
visitor  could  hardly  keep  her  own  foot- 
ing. She  asked  Mrs.  Simon's  advice 
about  managing  Jim.  The  widow 
smiled  and  generalized.  Miss  Hanna- 
ford pressed  hard  and  at  last  brought 
her  to  her  guns. 

"It's  too  bad,"  said  the  widow, 
amiably;  "  young  ones  will  act  so  when 
they  know  they  can.  I'm  told  you 
don't  believe'  in  whipping.  Miss  Hanna- 
ford ?" 

"  Not  in  whipping  a  boy  as  tall  as 
I,"  she  said,  as  lightly  as  the  choking 
in  her  throat  would  let  her. 

"It's  a  pity  you're  so  little,"  re- 
turned her  tormentor,  "  and  since  you 
as  good  as  mentioned  it,  I  may  as  well 
tell  you  plainly — I'm  one  of  the  frank, 
outspoken  ones.  Miss  Hannaford.  1 
believe  in  plumping  everything  right 
out — there  ought  to  be  a  man  to  keep 
the  winter  school.  I  tell  everybody 
that.  When  anybody  runs  to  me  with 
complaints,  '  'Taint  the  teacher's  fault; 
she's  doing  the  best  she  can,' say  I, 
'  but  brain  ain't  bigness.'  " 

Saturday  Mrs.  Jim  Bill  drove  over 
to  Goshen,  and  Miss  Hannaford,  who 
consoled  herself  in  her  worst  troubles 
by  taking  photographs,  went  out  with 
her  camera  to  get  two  or  three  views 
she  wished  to  take  with  her.  Coming 
home  late  in  the  afternoon,  she  stopped 
on  the  hill  behind  the  house  to  look 
down  on  the  buildings  and  the  garden. 
She  turned  her  camera  on  the  disputed 
pear  tree,  where  the  fruit  still  hung 
golden  in  the  sunshine. 

"I've  a  good  mind  to  take  it,"  she 
thought,  with  an  impulse  of  fun.  She 
tried  the  focus,  and  then  her  heart 
stood  still.  "Thine  enemy  shall  meet 
thee  everywhere,"  ran  wildly  through 
her  head. 

The  widow  Simon  was  picking  Jim 
Bill's  pears,  and  the  teacher  had 
caught  her  ! 


"  Don't  I  wish  Jim  Bill  was  here  !  " 
said  Miss  Hannaford,  running  plate 
after  plate  into  the  camera,  and  ex- 
posing them  until  she  had  used  four — 
all  she  had  with  her. 

Miss  Hannaford  took  up  her  camera 
and  went  round  the  house  to  meet  the 
widow,  coming  leisurely  up  the  path. 

"  I  didn't  go  to  Goshen,  Mrs.  Simon," 
she  said,  serenely.  "  I've  been  taking 
your  picture — you  and  the  pear  tree 
together." 

"The  widow  spent  a  moment  in  utter 
astonishment.  Then  she  gathered  her- 
self as  if  for  an  attack.  But  just  at 
this  moment  Elnathan  Royal  came 
bursting  out  of  the  shed  with  the  milk 
pails  and  a  valuable  report  to  the 
widow  about  the  condition  of  the 
brindled  heifer. 

Then  he  saw  the  teacher.  "  How  de 
do.  Miss  Hannaford  ?  "  he  said.  "  Been 
taking  photographs  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Hannaford. 

The  widow  had  recovered  herself, 
but  was  quite  pale.  She  realized  how 
completely  the  young  teacher  had  her 
in  her  power.  "  Won't  you  come  in  and 
take  tea  with  us  ?  "  she  asked. 

Miss  Hannaford  accepted  the  invita- 
tion. "Well,  Mrs.  Simon,"  she  said, 
as  the}' entered  the  house,  "you  have 
'  routed  '  me.  I  shall  go  away  next 
Friday  if  things  do  not  mend  at  school." 

"Oh,  I  guess  you  needn't  go  away," 
said  the  widow,  significantly.  Mean- 
time, she  went  out  of  the  house,  her 
basket  of  pears  in  her  hand.  Just 
down  the  road  a  little  group  of  children 
were  playing.  She  piled  the  pears  on 
the  grass  and  told  the  children  to  take 
them.  She  had  not,  indeed,  taken  the 
pears  to  keep  them,  but  solely  to  de- 
prive Jim  Bill  of  the  fruit  of  the  dis- 
puted tree. 

Louisa,  the  lame  woman  who  had 
been  in  the  widow's  house  for  many 
years,  was  setting  the  table  for  supper 
when  her  mistress  pushed  open  the 
kitchen  door.  Louisa  said  something 
about  the  doughnuts  she  was  arranging, 
but  Mrs.  Simon  kept  on  to  her  own 
room,  without  making  any  answer. 

"Wind's  out,"  said  Louisa,  laconi- 
cally, to  the  hired  man  when  he  came 
in  to  wash  his  hands  at  the  sink.  Elna- 
than gave  a  significant  grunt,  and 
young  Jim  Simon,  sauntering  in  after 
the  rest  were  at  the  table,  lost  the 
hint. 

Jim  was  in  particularly  fine  spirits, 
and  failed  to  notice  his  mother's  si- 
lence, or  else  thought  to  please  her  by 
highly  colored  tales  of  his  exploits  at 
school.  Presently,  in  the  midst  of  one 
of  his  stories,  his  mother  pushed  back 
her  chair,  and  crossing  the  great 
kitchen  took  down  a  long  switch  from 
the  mantel. 

"Jim,"  said  she,  "  you  march  into 
the  shed.  It's  time  somebody  took  you 
in  hand."  The  hired  man  got  up  as  the 
door  closed  behind  them.  "Guess  1 
shall  go  down  to  the  store,"  he  said, 
dryly.    "  Want  anything,  Loizy  ?  " 

"  iS'othin'  but  fair  weather,"  was 
Louisa's  answer  as  Elnathan  took  his 
hat  and  went  out. 

The  conference  in  the  '^hcd  was  soon 
over;  but  Jim  told  Elnathan,  as  they 
sat  on  the  hay  mow  in  the  dusty  sun- 
shine next  day,  "that  'twas  a  Uvely 
one,  and  it  took  him  so  by  surprise." 

"  You  can't  always  tell  how  ma'am's 
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going  to  bolt,"  he  said,  philosopliically, 
chewing  a  stallc  of  timothy.  " 'T  any 
rate,  I  kind  o'  liked  the  teacher  all  the 
time,  and  if  the  other  boys  don't  walk 
straight  now,  I'll  walk  them  Spanish  to 
make  up  for  what  I've  done,  by  gum  !  " 

Sunday  noon,  coming  in  from  a 
tramp,  Miss  Hannaford  found  Jim  Bill 
lyin'g  in  pain  on  the  lounge. 

"Haven't  you  been  imprudent  in 
coming  back  so  .soon  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  was  going  to  be 
in  at  the  death,  anyhow.  If  they  rout 
you  out,  I  reckon  I  can  manage  to  stave 
oft'  the  school  for  all  winter." 

"  That's  hardly  fair  to  the  children," 
said  Miss  Hannaford. 

"  The  grapes  are  their  own  eating," 
said  Jim  Bill.  "  I  can't  help  what  will 
happen  to  other  folks'  young  ones' 
teeth  if  they  will  eat  'em." 

"Well,  wait,"  said  Miss  Hannaford, 
"  I'll  try  one  day  more." 

She  began  the  next  day  in  fear,  but 
hope  had  devoured  her  before  night. 
In  two  days  of  calm  she  began  to  con- 
trol her  school  and  to  know  that  Jim 
Simon  was  her  best-behaved  pupil.  Then 
the  widow  Simon  came  down  for  a  talk 
after  school  was  dismissed.  Miss  Han- 
naford was  asked  if  she  would  sell  the 
four  negatives  she  had  taken  and  a 
great  price  was  offered. 

"  I'd  be  ashamed  to  make  a  profit  on 
my  photographs,"  said  she.  "  But  I'll 
give  them  to  you  some  time,  if  I  see 
reason.  Meantime,  no  one  but  our- 
selves knows  that  I  took  them." 

The  teacher  hugged  her  camera  when 
she  got  home.  "  We  might  be  a  hun- 
dred dollars  richer  than  we  are,  dear, 
but  it  is  something  to  know  that 
brains  have  beaten  bigness  !  " 

Jim  Bill  .scarcely  alluded  to  the 
pears,  and  Miss  Hannaford  never  ex- 
plained the  sudden  turn  in  her  fortunes. 
A  year  later,  long  after  Miss  Hanna- 
ford had  obtained  a  far  better  school 
because  of  her  great  success  at  Powder 
House  Corner,  she  received  a  letter 
from  Mrs.  Jim  Bill.    It  said: 

"Jim  Simon  has  gone  oft'  to  Hebron  to 
school.  He's  one  of  the  best  boys 
around  here;  and  since  the  widow's 
niece,  Alice  Rogers,  came  to  live  with 
her,  she's  real  diff'erent.  Everybody 
says  Alice  has  reformed  her." 

Miss  Hannaford  smiled.  She  was 
willing  that  all  the  credit  should  go  to 
Alice.  Then  she  did  up  a  small  parcel 
and  sent  it  to  the  widow  by  express. 

"  I  never  made  any  prints  of  these 
plates,"  she  said,  in  a  civil  little  note, 
"and  I  have  to  thank  you  for  being  so 
helpful  to  me  at  Powder  House  Cor- 
ner."— Annie  M.  L.  Hawes. 


The  Father's  Teachings. 


The  boy  loves  his  mother  pi-obably 
more  than  he  does  his  father;  but  so 
far  as  relates  to  the  affairs  of  life  in 
general  and  on  its  hard  side,  he  has 
ten  times  the  confidence  in  his  father's 
practical  and  available  wisdom  that  he 
has  in  that  of  his  mother.  And  if  his 
father  finds  it  necessary  in  the  conduct 
of  business  to  strain  one  or  two  of  the 
commandments,  the  boy  will  keep  on 
repeating  the  commandments  to  his 
mother  and  commence  breaking  them 
with  his  father;  and  that,  too,  without 
feeling  that  the  sinuosity  of  the  pro- 
cedure involves  any  great  amount  of 
inconsistency.  *  *  *  fhe  only 
thing  that  will  save  the  boy  and  hold 
him  in  such  a  way  true  to  the  fixed 
pole  of  rectitude,  that  no  considera- 
tions of  place  or  circumstance  can  de- 
flect him,  is  that  he  be  under  the  do- 
main of  a  father  whose  life  in  the  midst 
of  the  world  incarnates  the  principles 
learned  from  the  mother  in  the  midst 
of  the  home.  The  boy  will  believe  in 
the  feasibility  of  his  mother's  doctrine 
of  righteousness  if  he  sees  his  father 
take  it  out  and  exemplify  it  under  the 
stress  of  business. 

The  father's  life  to  this  degree  meas- 
ures the  power  of  the  mother's  tuition, 
and  is  as  the  hand  of  God  hastening  or 
postponing  the  fulfillment  of  her  ma- 
ternal .  longing  and  prayers  for  the 
children  of  the  household.— Charles  H. 
Parkhurst. 


A  dress  does  not  make  a  woman,  but 
often  breaks  a  man. — Texas  Siftings. 


His  Letter. 


Dear  Dad  : — 

I'm  sure  that  you'll  be  pleased 

To  know  that  I  have  won 
The  singles  in  lawn  tennis 

In  the  tournament  just  done; 
I'm  trying  for  the  football  team 

(It's  going  to  be  a  pinch) ; 
If  only  I  were  heavier 

I'm  sure  I'd  have  a  cinch. 
We  practice  pretty  much  all  day 

(You'd  noticed,  I  suppose, 
In  the  papers,  how  a  week  ago 

I  got  a  broken  nose?) 
You  mustn' t  notice  such  reports, 

For  half  the  time  what's  stated 
Is  printed  for  effect,  you  know, 

And  much  exaggerated. 
My  nose  wasn' t  badly  broken, 

'Twas  really  but  a  crack; 
And  though  it's  somewhat  crooked, 

Doctors  say 'twill  straighten  back! 
I'm  going  to  try  for 'varsity 

Next  spring  in  baseball,  too. 
And  if  I  find  I've  got  a  chance, 

I'll  try  to  make  the  crew. 
You  say  you  fear  athletics 

May  interfere  with  Greek  ; 
Oh,  not  at  all !   We  took 

Examinations  all  last  week! 
I  parse  and  scan  quite  easily 

(The  latter,  as  you've  known, 
Is  reading  digraph  odes  at  night. 

And  parts  of  Cicero). 
I'ts  time  for  football  practice, 

So  I  will  have  to  run. 
Please  send  a  check  next  time 

You  write. 

Good-bye ! 

Kiss  ma ! 

Your  Son. 

— University  of  Chicago  Weekly. 


Gems  of  Thought. 


No  man's  religion  ever  survives  his 
morals.  —South. 

What  is  there  that  is  illustrious  that 
is  not  also  attended  by  labor  ? — Cicero. 

Men  are  never  so  easily  deceived  as 
while  they  are  endeavoring  to  deceive 
others.  — Rochefoucauld. 

All  science  rests  on  a  basis  of  faith, 
for  it  assumes  the  permanence  and 
uniformity  of  natural  laws.  —  Tryon 
Edwards. 

If  I  might  control  the  literature  of 
the  household,  I  would  guarantee  the 
well  being  of  the  church  and  State. — 
Bacon. 

Hail,  social  life  !  Into  thy  pleasing 
bounds  I  come  to  pay  the  common 
stock,  my  share  of  service,  and,  in  glad 
return,  to  taste  thy  comforts,  thy 
comforts,  thy  protected  joys. — Thom- 
son. 

It  would  seem  impossible  to  a  soli- 
tary speculatist  that  a  human  being 
can  want  employment.  To  be  born  in 
ignorance  with  a  capacity  of  know- 
ledge, and  to  be  placed  in  the  midst  of 
a  word  filled  with  variety  perpetually 
pressing  upon  the  senses  and  irritating 
curiosity,  is  surely  a  sufficient  security 
against  the  languishment  of  inattention 
Novelty  is  indeed  necessary  to  pre- 
serve eagerness  and  alacrity;  but  art 
and  nature  have  stores  inexhaustible 
by  human  intellects;  and  every  moment 
produces  something  new  to  him  who 
has  quickened  his  faculties  by  diligent 
observation. — Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

When  the  esteem  of  science  and 
liberal  study  waxes  low  in  the  common- 
wealth, we  may  presume  that  also 
there  all  civil  virtureand  worthy  action 
is  grown  as  low  to  a  decline:  and  then 
eloquence,  as  it  were  consorted  in  the 
same  destiny  with  the  decrease  and 
fall  of  virtue,  corrupts  also  and  fades, 
at  least  resigns  her  office  of  relating  to 
illiterate  and  frivolous  historians,  such 
as  the  persons  themselves  both  deserve 
and  are  best  pleased  with,  whilst  they 
want  either  the  understanding  to 
choose  better  or  the  innocence  to  dare 
invite  the  examining  and  searching 
style  of  an  intelligent  and  faithful 
writer  to  the  survey  of  their  unsound 
exploits,  better  befriended  by  obscurity 
than  fame. — Milton. 


"If  I  give  your  friend  a  place,"  said 
the  banker,  "he  will  have  to  get  a 
bond.  I  suppose  you  will  go  on  ? " 
"Bond?"  exclaimed  the  young  man. 
"Why,  he  can  be  trusted  with  un- 
counted millions."  "Yes;  but  all  the 
money  we  have  is  counted." — Indianap- 
olis Journal. 


Clear,  black  coffee  diluted  with  water 
and  containing  a  little  ammonia  will 
clean  and  restore  black  clothes. 


Fashion  Notes. 


A  fancy  jacket  has  narrow  fronts  cut 
away  and  curved  well  back  at  the  lower 
portion  of  the  skirt.  A  turned-over 
collar  is  faced  with  velvet,  and  pointed 
lapels  trimmed  with  braid  roll  back 
against  the  sleeves.  A  section  of  the 
material  is  set  in  at  the  shoulder  seams 
and  falls  in  a  drapery  between  the 
sleeves  and  the  front  of  the  garment. 
The  skirt  of  this  jacket  is  quite  full, 
and  very  short  at  the  sides  and  back. 
A  wide  inner  belt  brings  the  sides  of 
the  jacket  close  to  the  figure,  the  belt 
being  fastened  with  a  large  buckle. 

Green  is  the  one  popular  elegant 
shade.  It  is  shown  in  all  materials, 
and  in  miroir  velvet  in  emerald,  grass 
or  grape,  too,  it  is  accepted  as  almost 
as  sure-to-be-right  a  combination  with 
any  other  color  as  is  white.  Especially 
is  it  correctly  effective  with  blue,  and 
the  gown  of  blue  cloth  that  with  any 
other  choice  of  color  would  remain  a 
simple  and  indistinct  affair  at  once  be- 
comes distinguished  when  coupled  with 
green  velvet. 

Belts  and  girdles  have  played  a  very 
important  part  in  women's  toilettes 
ever  since  the  first  fashions  were 
started,  and  the  addition  of  a  jewelled 
belt  or  a  long  ornamental  girdle  often 
makes  the  most  matter-of-fact  gown 
look  picturesque  and  handsome.  Girdles 
cannot  be  so  varied  in  style  as  can 
belts.  There  is  only  one  design  possi- 
ble, and  that  when  properly  carried 
out  involves  great  expense,  for,  to  be 
truly  effective,  it  should  be  heavily 
jeweled,  or  made  of  silver  or  some  other 
expensive  material.  Even  mock  jewels 
cost  considerable  money,  if  many  are 
used,  and  gilt,  even  in  gilt  braid,  has 
the  same  disadvantage,  besides  which 
there  is  something  theatrical  and  gaudy 
about  them,  which  make  them  unsuit- 
able for  ordinary  wear.  By  the  way, 
picturesque  effects  would  better  not  be 
attempted,  for  there  are  few  women 
who  can  carry  them  out  successfully. 

Short  double-breasted  coats  of  black, 
brown  or  green  velvet,  faced  on  the 
revers  and  collar  with  fur,  or  white 
cloth  edged  with  fur,  are  one  of  the 
novelties  in  outside  garments.  Large 
fancy  buttons  decorate  the  front.  For 
more  common  wear  there  are  coats  of 
similar  style  with  strapped  seams  and 
melon-shaped  sleeves. 

Necklets  made  of  a  band  of  fur  four 
or  five  inches  wide,  finished  in  front 
with  little  beads  and  at  the  back  with 
a  big  bow  of  velvet,  are  among  the 
novelties  in  neck  protectors,  while 
others  have  lace  ends  or  velvet  tabs 
with  velvet  rosettes  at  the  sides. 


Curious  Facts. 


Eben  E.  Rexford  writes  in  the  Hume 
Jdurudl  that  ants  do  not  harm  plants 
to  any  great  extent.  Indeed,  they  are 
of  benefit  in  most  instances,  as  they 
catch  the  insects  which,  if  left  to  them- 
selves, would  soon  damage  the  plants 
greatly. 

A  bushel  of  corn  is  said  to  make  four 
gallons  of  whiskey.  The  farmer  gets 
forty  cents,  the  railroad  $1,  the  govern- 
ment $3.60,  the  manufacturer  about  $5, 
and  the  saloon  keeper  $6,  out  of  the 
$16  for  which  it  is  sold,  while  the 
drinker  gets  the  refuse  and — delirium 
tremens. 

An  expert  telegrapher  says:  "Be- 
tween New  York  and  Philadelphia  over 
a  copper  wire  weighing  three  hundred 
pounds  to  the  mile,  three  thousand 
words  per  minute  can  be  recorded,  and, 
with  a  copper  wire  of  850  pounds  to 
the  mile,  one  thousand  words  per 
minute  can  be  carried  from  New  York 
to  Chicago." 

Dr.  Bock  writes  as  follows  respecting 
the  influence  of  tea  and  coffee  upon 
character:  "The  nervousness  and 
peevishness  of  our  times  are  chiefly 
attributable  to  tea  and  coffee;  the  di- 
gestive organs  of  tea  and  cofTee 
drinkers  are  in  a  state  of  chronic 
derangement,  which  re-^cts  on  the 
brain,  producing  fretful  and  lachry- 
mose moods.  Pine  ladies  addicted  to 
strong  coffee  have  a  characteristic 
temper,  which  I  might  describe  as  a 
mania  for  acting  the  persecuted  saint. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 


White  Potato  Salad.— Take  five 
boiled  potatoes  and  cut  them  in  thin 
slices.  Mix  one  tablespoonful  of  vine- 
gar, one  of  oil,  a  pinch  of  salt,  a  little 
pepper,  one  small  onion  minced  fine, 
one  egg  sliced  or  chopped,  and  a  little 
mustard. 

E(m  CoRNBREAU. — Half  a  cup  of  bread 
crumbs  soaked  in  a  pint  of  milk,  two 
eggs,  two  cupfuls  of  cornmeal,  a  table- 
spoonful  of  lard  or  butter,  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  salt.  Beat  the  eggs  light  and  the 
soaked  bread  crumbs  to  a  batter;  melt 
the  shortening;  stir  all  together  until 
hard,  and  bake  in  shallow  tins  in  a  quick 
oven. 

Caramels.— Take  a  tablespoonful  of 
butter,  one  cupful  of  sugar,  quarter 
of  a  cupful  of  milk,  one  teaspoonful  of 
vinilla.  Mix  in  a  granite  copper  sauce- 
pan, heat  slowly  until  well  dissolved. 
If  chocolate  is  desired  for  a  flavoring, 
add  two  teaspoonfuls  of  cocoa.  A  little 
lemon  juice  added  will  prevent  the 
sugar  from  granulating.  Boil  slowly, 
trying  the  mixture  every  few  minutes 
by  dropping  into  a  little  cold  water. 
When  it  thickens  and  hardens  quickly 
it  is  done. 

Bah  Pudding. — One  cup  currants, 
one  cup  seedless  raisins,  one  cup  of  beef 
suet,  chopped  fine;  one  cup  milk,  one 
cup  molasses,  three  cups  of  flour,  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder  in  the 
flour.  Make  a  bag  half  a  yard  long  of 
towelling,  wet  the  bag  and  wring  out 
before  putting  in  the  contents;  have 
boiler  on  with  water  boiling  to  cover 
the  bag;  tie  it  so  the  contents  will  not 
empty  out.  Allow  the  bag  long  enough 
to  allow  pudding  to  swell;  boil  three 
hours,  keeping  it  covered  with  hot 
water.  Dressing  for  it:  One  pint  milk, 
to  come  to  a  boil ;  add  one  egg,  sugar 
to  taste,  stirring  all  the  time;  after  it 
is  cold  add  two  teaspoonfuls  of  vanilla. 


Hints  to  Housel<eepers. 


The  torn  pages  of  a  b^bok  may  be 
nicely  mended  with  white  tissue  paper. 

Clean  plaster  of  paris  ornaments 
with  wet  starch.    Brush  off  when  dry. 

A  few  drops  of  benzoin  placed  on 
cotton  put  around  a  tooth  that  is  aching 
will  almost  instantly  stop  the  pain. 

Raisins  can  be  eaisly  seeded  if  put  in 
hot  water  and  allowed  to  stand  fifteen 
minutes  before  beginning  to  seed. 

Graham  gems  or  rolls  are  among  the 
most  relishable  of  breakfast  dishes 
when  properly  made.  The  secret  of 
success  in  baking  anything  made  of 
graham  flour  is  to  have  the  oven  as  hot 
as  possible  without  burning. 

A  mustard  plaster  made  according 
to  the  following  directions  will  not 
blister  the  most  sensitive  skin:  Two 
teaspoonfuls  mustard,  two  teaspoonfuls 
flour,  two  teaspoonfuls  ground  ginger. 
Do  not  mix  too  dry.  Place  between  two 
pieces  of  old  muslin  and  apply.  If  it 
burns  too  much  at  first  lay  an  extra 
piece  of  muslin  between  it  and  the  skin; 
as  the  skin  becomes  accustomed  to  the 
heat  take  the  extra  piece  of  muslin 
away. 

Very  few  of  the  brass  trimmings 
used  about  fireplaces  and  as  furniture 
handles  require  polishing  with  powders 
or  liquids,  as  they  are  nearly  all  covered 
with  a  lacquer,  as  are  most  of  the  brass 
bedsteads  sold.  If  polished  with  any- 
thing except  a  soft  cloth,  the  lacquer, 
which  is  put  on  to  keep  the  brass  from 
the  action  of  the  air,  is  broken. 
Handles  and  ornaments  on  which  the 
lacquer  is  worn  away  may  be  restored 
at  slight  expense. 

A  housewife  who  has  suffered  from 
backache  caused  by  leaning  over  the 
cook  stove,  which  usually  stands  sever- 
al inches  too  low  for  comfort  in  work- 
ing, has  had  her  stove  placed  upon  a 
small  platform,  a  little  larger  than  the 
stove,  and  about  nine  inches  high,  so 
that  the  cooking  utensils  on  the  stove 
will  be  within  easy  reach  without  stoop- 
ing. Those  who  are  planning  liouses 
would  do  well  to  include  such  a  platform 
in  their  ideal  kitchen.  The  cost  would 
be  slight. 
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The  Uses  of  Coal  Tar. 


The  variety  of  useful  products  ob- 
tained in  the  laboratory  from  coal  tar 
is  noticeable.  This  substance,  for- 
merly thrown  away  as  worthless,  serves 
the  purpose  of  the  synthetic  chemist 
admirably,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  very 
elaborate  compound,  very  cheap  and 
containing  a  great  variety  of  elements. 
It  has  furni.shed  hundreds  of  new  and 
valuable  medicines,  particularly  anti- 
fever  remedies.  From  it  are  obtained 
the  aniline  dyes,  which  give  all  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow.  Aniline  itself  is 
colorless,  its  salts  having  the  brilliant 
hues.  From  coal  tar  also  saccharine 
and  dulcine  have  been  obtained.  Each 
of  them  is  more  than  200  times  as  sweet 
as  sugar,  the  latter  being  more  pleas- 
ant to  the  taste. 

Formerly  no  dye  material  exceeded 
madder  in  commercial  importance.  It 
was  the  basis  of  nearly  all  dyes,  and 
the  root  from  which  it  was  obtained 
was  grown  on  a  great  scale  in  Europe 
and  Asia.  But  alizarin  obtained  from 
coal  tar  has  destroyed  this  agricultu- 
ral industry  by  driving  the  plant  out 
of  the  market.  Alizarin  is  the  coloring 
principle  of  madder.  From  coal  tar 
also  comes  purpurine,  which  nowadays 
forms  the  basis  of  many  dyes.  Some 
time  ago  Baeyer,  a  German  chemist, 
manufactured  indigo  as  pure  as  that 
yielded  by  the  plant.  Commercially 
speaking  the  artificial  indigo  has  not 
been  a  success,  because  other  dyes 
made  in  the  laboratory  do  the  same  work 
more  cheaply.  Everybody  knows  that 
the  "artificial  camphor"  sold  in  the 
shape  of  "moth  balls"  is  got  from 
coal  tar. 

Electricity  at  Paris  in  1900. 

Paris,  France,  will  celebi-ate  the  last 
year  of  this  century  by  a  World's  Fair, 
at  which  it  is  Intended  to  make  an  elec- 
trical display  that  will  fittingly  illus- 
trate electrical  progress  and  form  elo- 
quent contrast  with  similar  displays  in 
'67,  '78  and  '8!).  The  power  required 
for  lighting  will  be  12,000-horse  power, 
as  compared  with  ISOO-horse  power  in 
'Bit.  The  power  required  to  show  the 
exhibited  machinery  and  apparatus  in 
motion  amounted  to  I^Sd-horse  power  in 
'.)5,  6H.")-horse  power  in  '67,  2500-horse 
power  in  '78,  5500-horse  power  in  '89, 
and  is  estimated  at  8(IOO-horse  power  in 
1900.  The  efficiency  of  the  power  dis- 
tribution in  Chicago,  where  a  500-volt 
continuous  current  was  used,  was73.H7 
per  cent;  at  Lyons,  in  '!>4,  where  con- 
tinuous and  alternating  current  was 
used,  it  was  IH.'^B  per  cent.  Assuming 
70  per  cent  total  efficiency,  the  re- 
quired steam  power  is  stated  as  28,500- 
horse  power,  reduced  to  20, 000- horse 
power  by  the  following  schedule: 

I/orse  Power. 

Furnish  during  the  day  to  motors  11,400 

Furnish  from  7  i'.  .M.  to  midnight 

to  oui'-fourth  of  the  motors  2,(XX)  H.  P. 

Furnlch  for  light  17,100  H.  P.  30,000 

In  addition  a  water-power  transmis- 
mission  is  proposed  of  210(l-horse  power 
for  the  dam  at  Suresness,  a  distance  of 
somewhat  over  six  miles  from  the 
grounds.  The  assumed  efficiencies  of 
0.75  for  the  turbines,  0.80  for  connec- 
tion of  turbine  and  generator,  0.90  for 
the  generator  and  0.00  for  the  line,  de- 
liver ino  horse  power  at  the  grounds 
and  result  in  a  total  efficiency  of  0.40. 


The  modern  idea  of  fireproof  con- 
struction is  not  all  that  is  claimed  for 
it,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  chief 
engineer  of  New  York  City's  fire  de- 
partment. The  objections  raised  by 
him  are  shown  in  the  following  extract. 
He  says:  Buildings  of  brick  and  yel- 
low pine  are  more  easily  handled  in 
case  of  fire,  and  their  contents  have 
more  chance  of  being  saved  than  those 
of  the  modern  structural  steel  fire- 
proof blocks.  When  subjected  to  in- 
tense heat  the  steel  warps,  causing  de- 
struction as  certainly  as  if  the  flames 
consumed  the  material.  As  even  in  the 
best  constructed  buildings  there  is  or- 
dinarily a  large  amount  of  material 
that  is  combustible,  and  as  the  massing 
of  buildings  in  the  great  cities  is  cer- 
tain under  present  conditions  to  lead 
to  the  juxtaposition  of  buildings  of 
dubious  safety,  it  is  almost  inevitable 
that  a  great  fire  will  destroy  some 
superior  edifices.    A  building  may  be 


ever  so  well  constructed,  but  if  it  is 
subjected  to  the  intense  heat  of  half  a 
dozen  fiercely  burning  neighbors,  it  is 
almost  as  surely  doomed  as  if  it  were 
made  of  shavings.  In  such  a  case  the 
steel  beams  and  the  ironwork  might  be 
positive  instruments  of  danger,  as 
their  warping  would  bring  destruction. 
It  is  to  be  suspected  that  the  science  of 
safe  building  is  not  yet  mastered;  cer- 
tainly the  practice  is  not. 


List  of  U.  5.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 

Reported   by  Uewey  St  Co.,  Ploueer  Puteut 
Solicitors  for  Faclttc  Coast. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  NOVEMBEK  19,  ISUft. 

iwO.ldO.— Railway— A.  Bannister,  S.  F. 
.■)5U,037.— PKopKi.r.iNO  Vkssels— J.  Bond,  TurlocU, 
Cal. 

.SSO.o:*.— Chilian  Milium.  P.  Boss.  S.  F. 
.=>5(i,016.— Voting  Mai  hink— C.  Christensen,  Oak- 
land. Cal. 

550,Ut)7.— Vehici.k  Bkakk— J.  Christensen,  S.  F. 
,S50,172.— Keyboarii— R.  Hensley,  Salt-m.  Or. 
550,175.— Ladder  Spmoe  — L    G.  Holden.  Port- 
land, Or. 

S.'io.Ke.— Soi.dering^MachinI';— M.  Jensen,  Asto- 
ria, Or. 

550,021  —Mii,K  CASOo'VER^Jenuy  Laplace,  S.  F. 
.SSO.Oae  — UlE— T.  O'Luary,  S.  F. 
550,061— A.xi.K  Gauoe— R,  A.  Simpson,  Ferndale, 
Cal. 

5.5(),H1.— Pump— Smith  &  Woruer,  Fairbaven,Wa.sh. 
5,50,207.— BRACK ET—H,  CJ.Traeger,  Portorville,  Cal. 

Note.— Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  patents  fur- 
nished by  Dewey  &  Co.  In  the  shortest  time  possible 
(by  mall  tor  telegraphic  order>.  American  and 
Foreign  patents  obtained,  and  general  patent  busi- 
ness for  Pacific  Coast  inventors  transacted  with 
perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  anil  in  the 
sliortest  possible  time. 


THE  WONDERFUL  ARIZONA  EVER- 
BEARING STRAWBERRY, 

Lusciou.s  nammoth  Dewberry,  also  the 
Sweet    Rind,    the  5eedic.ss  and  the  Leonardy 
GRrtl^E  F=-Runr, 

These  are  the  fruits  to  plant  and  the  coming 
fruits  for  profit;  nothing  belter  known.  Tbede- 
mand  cannot  he  supplied  in  the  next  fifteen  years 
for  these  luscious  fruits.  I'lants  and  trees  are  in 
limited  supply.  Also  a  few  of  the  Seedless  Kureka 
Lemon  Trees  for  sale.  Send  orders  early  and  se- 
cure what  you  want  before  too  late.  Now  is  the 
best  lime  for  fall  planting  of  strawberries.  We 
have  all  other  varieties  of  Fruit  and  Nut  Trees 
grown  on  the  Pacitle  Coast.  Write  for  prices  at 
once.       C.  B.  HEWITT  &  SON,  Pasadena.  Cal. 


LoNO-DiSTAXCE  TEi.Ei'iioNES  are  mak- 
ing some  giant  strides  nowadays,  and 
it  will  not  be  long  before  they  will  en- 
tirely supersede  the  telegraph.  Be- 
tween New  York,  Boston  and  Phila- 
delphia there  are  now  about  forty  long- 
distance wires,  and  in  the  whole  sys- 
tem there  are  55,000  miles  of  pole  line 
and  265,000  miles  of  wire,  and  the  sys- 
tem is  growing  fast  every  day. — Elec- 
tric Review. 


How's  This! 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  can  not  l)e  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  Co.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney 
for  the  last  15  years,  and  l)elieve  him  perfectly 
honorable  iu  all  business  transactions  and 
financially  able  to  carry  out  any  obligations  made 
by  their  Urm. 

West  &  Trau.x,  Wholesale  iJruggists,  Toledo,  O. 

Waldin,  Kinan  &  Marvin,  Wholesale  Druggists, 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  biood  and  mucus  surfaces  of  the 
system  Price.  7.5c.  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Drug- 
gists.  Testimonials  free. 


In  the  Argentine  Republic,  instead 
of  fining  a  drunkard,  they  sentence  him 
to  sweep  the  streets  for  eight  days, 
and  a  similar  punishment  exists  in  St. 
Petersburg.  But  the  drunkard  maker 
goes  scot  free. 


OVER  20  YEARS'  STANDING. 

...  Unequalled  In ... . 

TOINE  and  FIINISH. 
-f      -4-     Fully  Quaranteed. 

Will  be  sent  on  trial  to  responsible  people  wishing 

to  purchase. 
C'tltalogiiieH  free  nn  iiii/jiimfiun. 

THE  F.  W.  SPENCER  CO., 

K'.iH  lN»st  Street  Sail  Francis****.  Vsil. 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    \AJ .    J/\CK.SOfN    dfc  CO. 
Sole  AgentB.      -      -       No.  2 '46  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCTSCO.  CAT, 


WAGON  AND 
PLATFORM 


SCALES 

HOOKER  &  CO.  is  -18  ORUMM  STREET,  &F. 


HORSE  BLANKETS 

ARE  THE  STRONGEST. 

l»iir.l,.il  liiuli,.>l  urii,'      Hcirl,!'.  taJr. 
.Mnilc  in  -i.-tO  slvle^. 
Snuiin-  Biuiili.  th  lor  ill.-  rc.iul. 
SuriiuKlu  Blankutn  for  Stable. 
All  bliapcH,  BizpB  aud  (jnalitiea. 
The  KrsI  SA  is  (he 

BAKER  BLAtiKET. 

Itlany  Have  Worn  IG  Vears. 

Thonsanda  of  teatimonialB. 
Sold  b^r  all  dealers. 

Write  us  for  a/A  Book. 
WM.  AYRES  &  SONS,  f  hiladelphia. 


CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER. 


1  ,  , .  , .  -   1  I  i,  I'u.liT  .'It  work 

III!  I'.  ilwijiKl  Slumps  nil  111.-  liinn  uf  C.  K.  Opburu. 
Gufrncvllle.  Ciiliruniia. 

In  the  Improved  form  in  whieh  it  Is  now  offfred 
to  the  public.  It  Is  uidversally  admitted  to  be  the 
most  priietleal.  powerful  and  successful  machine  of 
the  kind  In  America,  and  the  only  machbu;  In  exist- 
ence iliat  can  be  successfuU.v  operated  on  hill  land. 
Send  for  catalogue  to 

A.  BARNES,  Manaicer. 
H'i  and  84  Zoe  street.  >S»n  I'rancisco.  C'al. 


The  Williams  Standard  Typewriter 

Is  a  great  Improvement  over  the  old  "  lift  and 
peek"  machines.  You  see  .vour  writing  while 
writing  it.  No  lifting  of  platen.  No  dirty  ribbon. 
Perfect  alignment.  Weighs  but  16  pounds  Does 
the  finest  work.  Kasiest  learned.  No  experiment. 
In  use  .1  years.  Adopted  by  Hritish  War  Uepart 
ment  over  all  the  old-fashioned  "blind"  machines. 
Write  for  sample  work  and  illustrated  catalogue 
and  testimonials. 

PACIFIC  STATES  TYPE  FOUNDRY, 
409  WashlngrtoD  St.  San  KrancUcn. 

Sole  Agents  for  California. 

Baker  &  Hamilton. 


^Mlf^ 
;C.E.^04R 


Write  for  Catalosrue  of  Iteniehi  Vehicleo. 

Write  for  No.  31  catalog  of  PLOWS,  HARROWS, 
SEEDERS,  CULTIVATORS.  Etc. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 

LOS  ANUKLES. 


SACRAMENTO. 
Ni:W  YURK. 


Busine^ss  Colle-ge, 

oKt  Strcrt  ^Kii  Kriini  isci>. 

FOR  SEVENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  Ciillei-'o  instrncls  In  Shorthand,  Type-Wrltln?. 
liookki-epin;;  Teleirr.ipliy.Peninansliip,  Drawinp.ali 
the  Knt'lish  lirai clies.  and  evi-iyiliiiiK  iieri.iiiilnK  lo 
bnslneHs.  for  full  six  monllis.  \\V  have  li;  leachers 
and  iflve  iiuliviilnal  iMSlruclion  (<•  .ill  our  pupils 

A  Department  of  Electrical  Engioeeriog 

Has  been  established  under  a  tliorouirhly  Qu.alilied 
Instructor.  The  cour.se  is  lhoron?hly  pr.ictlcal. 
Send  for  Circular.  C.  S.  HALKY,  Sec. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying.  Arcbiieciure,  Drawing  and  .\ssaying. 
723  /W  /A  R  K  E  T  STREET, 
.San  FiiANcisi  ii.  Cai,. 
Open  All  Tear.   :  A.  YAH  DER  NAILLEW,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  if Bullion  and  Chloriaation 
Assay,  Blowpipe  Assay,  *10.  Full  course  of 
assaying,        Established  1W14.  Send  for  Circular. 

TheWorld's  Washer 

In  its  washing  principle  Is  like  the  Humboldt,  but 
it  is  'chock  full"  of  improvements.  Child  can 
use  it.  Clothes  clean,  sweet  and  white  as  snow. 
Lasts  a  lifetime.  Sent  freight  paid.  Circulars 
free. 

C.  K.  ROUS,  10  McLean  St.,  Liuoolu,  111. 


o 


ransfes 

o 


are  heavy  feeders  of  Potash. 
Pota.sh  exerts  a  marked  inllu- 
ence  on  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  the  fruit.  Florida  soils 
being  lartjely  deficient  in  Pot- 
ash, a  heavy  a])i)lication  of  a 
fertilizer  containing  not  less 
than  12%  of 

Actual  Potash 

shoultl  be  madfi.  The  best 
gro\  cs  in  the  state  will  bear 
testimony  to  these  facts. 

Our  pamphlets  arc  not  advenising  circulars  boom, 
iiig  special  fciiili/er.^,  hut  are  practical  works,  contain' 
ing  latest  researches  on  the  subject  of  fertilization,  and 
are  rc.illy  hclpluJ  to  farmers.  Tlicy  arc  scul  free  for 
the  usking. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nasi.au  St.,  New  York. 


-THE- 


Porteous  Improved  Scraper. 

Patented  April  H,  1683.   Patented  April  1".  lK.S.i. 


Mannfaclnred  by  <i.  1-ISSENDEN. 

The  attention  of  the  public  Is  called  to  this 
Scraper  and  the  many  varieties  of  work  of  which  11 
Is  capable,  such  as  Railroad  Work.  Irrigation 
Ditches.  Leveu  Building.  Leveling  Land.  Road  Mak- 
ing, etc. 

This  Implement  will  take  np  and  carry  Its  load  to 
any  desired  distance.  It  will  distribute  the  dirt 
evenly  or  deposit  Its  load  In  bulk  as  desired.  It 
win  do  the  work  of  Serap<?r.  Grader,  and  Carrier. 
Thousands  of  these  Scrapers  are  In  use  In  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

OfThls  Scraper  Is  all  Steel- the  only  one  m,%nu- 
factured  In  the  Slate. 

Price,  all  Steel,  four-horse.  11140;  Steel,  two-horse, 
•  31.    Aridre.ts  all  orders  to 

G.  LISSEHDEH.  STOCXTOH.  CAL. 

JENSEN  &  LAURITZEN, 


Wat  SOI)  vi  1  le.  (  h 


MumUattprors  of  lUv 


McLean  and  Dorsey  Orchard 
and  Field  Cultivators. 

Moth  similar  in  construction  of  frame  aud  teeth, 
but  different  lift  for  raising  and  lowi^ring  cultiva- 
tor, the  Dorsey  being  the  latest  improved  aud  lifls 
very  easy.  Both  Cultivators  are  highly  n  cora- 
mended  by  all  who  use  them,  either  for  liijil  or 
orchard  use. 

*  C.  H.  EVANS  &  CO.,  * 

(Successors  to  THOMSON  &.  EVANS.I 

II O  £  lis  ItKALK  .STKEKT,  .S.  K. 

MACHINE  WORKS, 

steam  Pumps.        Steam  Engines. 

.    .    All  Kimlt  nj  MACUIXEUV.    .  . 


J- 


m 
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BY  GUSTAV  EI.SEN. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  anil  Curing. 

This  Is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
In  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hll- 
gard.  Prof.  VVIckson.  Mr.  Clias.  A.  Wetniore  aud  a 
nniltltude  of  Practical  Ralsin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  TiiK  Dkh  ev  Pi  iii.isiii.so  Co..  or  1i« 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  •3.O0,  postage  pre- 
paid.  t)rders  should  be  addressed: 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

Mitrket  Street,  San  FraDcUco,  Citl. 


December  7,  1895. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 

Review  of  the  Dried  Fruit  Market. 


San  Fkancisco,  Dec.  4,  189.5. 

The  local  market  is  quiet.  Buyers  are  get- 
ting all  they  want  from  consigned  stacks  in 
the  East,  and  this,  of  course,  makes  a  dull  sit- 
uation here.  This  situation  will  last  as  long 
as  the  consigned  stocks  in  the  East  hold  out, 
and  they  seem  to  be  well  kept  up  by  supplies 
from  this  end  of  the  line. 

There  have  been  some  sales  during  the  week 
of  choice  apricots  at  lie ;  of  fair  quality  at  8%c, 
and  some  inferior  unbleached  stock  at  .5ftj6c. 

There  is  no  demand  for  peaches,  and  we  can 
only  quote  the  market,  nominally  as  follows: 
Fancy,  (io;  choice,  4fS!4%c;  prime,  ■Wi'M'/^c.  We 
are  informed  by  a  dealer  that  he  was  offered 
a  lot  of  choice  peaches  at  y'4c  f.  o.  b.  at  com- 
mon shipping  point.  He  sent  samples  to  sev- 
eral places  in  the  East,  offering  to  sell  at 
85 gC,  but  was  informed  in  each  instance  that 
better  terms  could  be  made  from  stocks  which 
had  been  consigned  and  were  on  the  spot. 
With  things  in  this  kind  of  shape,  dealers 
here  are  naturally  refusing  to  buy  unless  they 
have  orders  on  hand,  or  unless  offers  are 
made  to  them  very  much  below  normal  prices. 
A  well  known  dealer,  talking  with  the  editor 
of  the  UuKAL  today,  said:  "This  business  of 
consigning  to  the  East,  which  appears  to 
have  been  done  so  largely  this  season,  is  a 
menace  to  legitimate  f.  o.  b.  purchasing. 
Speaking  for  myself  and  others  in  the  fruit 
trade,  I  will  say  that  we  are  not  such  fools  as 
to  buy  dried  fruit  to  be  put  into  competition 
with  similar  goods  which  growers  have  con- 
signed to  Eastern  people,  whose  only  interest 
is  to  get  them  sold  as  quickly  as  possible,  so 
that  they  can  use  their  money  in  other  deals." 

The  prune  market  shares  in  the  prevailing 
stagnation.  Small  lots  can  be  bought  at  from 
a  quarter  to  half  a  cent  current  quotations. 
There  are  very  few  lots  of  any  size  still  in 
first  hands,  and,  as  they  are  firmly  held  at 
the  quotations  of  last  week,  we  do  not  think 
it  advisable  to  make  any  change  in  the  figures. 

Good  pears  are  scarce  at  fall  prices,  while 
poor  stock  drags.  The  supply  is  very  small. 
There  is  little  or  no  demand  for  nectarines, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  stocks  are  very 
small. 

Raisins  are  unchanged  in  the  East.  The 
prices  at  which  business  is  being  done  there 
mean  here  f.  o.  b.  as  follows:  Four-crown,  Sc; 
three-crown,  IJ^c;  two-crown,  l%c;  seedless 
Muscatels,  T'+c;  and  seedless  Sultanas,  3c. 
Layers  do  not  seem  to  sell  well  in  the  East 
this  year,  owing  to  prices  of  loose  stock  being 
so  much  lower.  It  is  hard  to  give  definite 
prices.  The  latest  reports  show  a  range  of 
8.5c  to  $1.10  per  box  delivered  for  three-crowns. 
The  San  Francisco  market  is  dull  and  over- 
stocked. The  only  sort  of  goods  which  shows 
an  upward  tendency  is  first-class  Imperial 
clusters,  four-crown  clusters,  seedless  Sul- 
tanas and  seedless  Muscatels. 

Con.signed  raisins  have  not  been  going  East 
as  freely  as  in  former  years  at  the  correspond- 
ing time.  Prices  being  so  very  low,  both 
growers  and  packers  have  been  expecting  an 
advance.  A  slight  advance  was  established 
and  a  further  one  was  expected,  but  it  diu  not 
come.  From  some  of  the  smaller  Eastern 
centers,  where  stocks  are  light,  telegraphic 
orders  have  come  for  carload  lots  at  '  rC  per 
pound  less  than  the  ruling  figure  for  spot 
goods.  Our  informants  state  that,  while  they 
know  of  no  sales  at  these  low  prices,  still 
some*body  must  have  accepted  them ;  for, 
when  a  slight  advance  is  proposed,  nothing 
more  is  heard  of  the  matter.  It  may  be,  how- 
ever, that  they  are  supplying  their  wants 
from  the  large  centers.  The  Rukai,  has  been 
asked  for  advice  as  to  the  policy  of  holding 
raisins,  but  we  do  not  feel  justified  in  giving 
it.  It  is  only  fair,  however,  to  say  that  some 
growers  who  are  not  in  need  of  money  are 
adopting  a  waiting  policy.  Such  a  man  speak- 
ing to  day  of  the  situation  remarked  that  this 
year  California  had  no  competition  ;  and  if  he 
had  to  give  his  raisins  away,  he  didn't  pro- 
pose to  do  it  just  yet  awhile.  He  was,  there- 
fore, he  said,  holding  his  stuff  out  of  the 
market. 

Following  are  San  Francisco  Fruit  Exchange 
quotations  for  carload  lots  of  new  crop:  Apri- 
cots, fancy  Moorpark,  10c;  choice  do,  8%c; 
fancy,  9c;  choice,  8%c;  standard,  8c;  prime, 
7%c.  Apples,  evaporated,  4%fr').5c;  sun  dried, 
'A@'iy^c.  Peaches,  fancy,  6c ;  choice,  .5c ;  stand- 
ard, 4y^c  ;  prime,  4c;  peeled,  in  boxes,  12(H)l3c. 
Pears,  fancy  halves,  7c;  quarters,  6)4c; 
choice,  (ic;  standard,  .5c;  prime,  4e.  Plums, 
pitted,  4r(?4^-^c;  unpitted,  l%(a!2%c.  Prunes, 
4  sizes,  4c;  do  40  and  50' s,  6@6%c;  50  and 
60's,  5@.5VJc.    Nectarines,  fancy,  6>^c;  choice, 


6c;  standard,  b%c;  prime,  5c.     Figs,  white, 
3%@4c ;  black,  2®2%c. 

NUTS. 

Jobbing  prices :  Almonds,  softshells,  7@8e 
per  It) ;  do  papershells,  SiTgOc ;  do  hard,  3)4@5c. 
Walnuts,  California  softshell,  nfojlOc;  do  hard, 
rmSc.  Brazil,  8(S!l0c.  Filberts,  S^fffilOc.  Pol- 
ished Pecans,  Texas,  '.}C(i)Vic,  as  to  size.  Pine- 
nuts,  10f?gl2%c.  Eastern  Peanuts,  5@6c;  do 
California,  3fg3V^c.  Cocoanuts,  $5@5  50  per 
100.    Italian  Chestnuts,  15c. 

FKE,SH  FRUITS. 

A  carload  of  Redlands  oranges  came  to  Dal- 
ton  Bros,  yesterday,  this  being  the  very  first 
shipment  from  that  section  this  season.  They 
are  the  well-known  Rose  brand  and  held  at 
$3..50  per  box.  Other  navel  oranges  were  not 
generall}'  quoted  above  $2.25,  the  market 
being  very  weak.  Grapes  were  much  neg- 
lected, and  this  week  will  probably  be  the  last 
of  them.  Pears  are  in  small  supply  and  hard 
to  sell.    Choice  apples  are  doing  fairly  well. 

Oranges— New  crop,  Seedlings,  $1.60W!l.!iO ; 
do  Navels,  $2.7'.5@3.25 ;  some  held  at  ti.iiO ;  Jap- 
anese, 90c@$1.25. 

Grapes — 30f§!60c  per  box,  as  to  variety,  some 
choice  in  crates,  65(fy!80c. 

Apples— 3.5c@$l  per  box ;  extra,  $1.25 ;  Pears, 
50f'/i7.5c  for  common  ;  Persimmons,  40(W60c. 

Cranberries— $10. 25f?/!  10. .50  per  bbl  for  East- 
ern; Coos  Bay,  $3f<fl3.25  per  box. 

Lemons — Fancy,  $3.50  per  box ;  other  quali- 
ties, $l'W!2.50.  Limes — Mexican,  in  order,  $5; 
do  California,  small  boxes,  .50fr«60c. 

Bananas — $l((ji2  50  per  bunch;  Pineapples, 
•$3ff/j5  per  dozen. 

A  SAN  JOSE  VIEW. 

A  correspondent  at  San  Jose,  who  has  ex- 
ceptional facilities  for  learning  the  facts, 
writes  to  the  Rural  as  follows  under  date  of 
2nd  inst.  : 

"I  hear  to-day  of  the  sale  of  a  carload  of 
apricots  at  8c  f.  o.  b.  for  prime  and  9c  for 
standard  in  sacks.  Choice  apricots  are  worth 
10'4  to  lO^^c  in  bags  f.  o.  b.  Your  quotations 
last  week  were  not  quite  up  to  San  Jose  sales 
on  apricots.  Sales  of  prunes  were  also  above 
your  quotations :  30s  to  40s,  7%c  plus  the  cost 
of  the  bags ;  40s  to  50s,  in  bags  f.  o.  b. 

were  the  prices  received  here.  Apricots  and 
prunes  are  comparatively  well  cleaned  up.  It 
is  thought  here  that  prices  will  be  higher  long 
before  the  crop  is  all  sold. 

"Sales  are  rather  slow  just  now,  as  the 
trade  is  pretty  well  supplied  for  the  time  be- 
ing. I  am  told  that  the  exchanges  do  not  ex- 
pect to  sell  but  little  more  until  after  the 
holidays.  Holiday  goods  may  be  expected  to 
receive  most  of  the  attention  of  the  trade 
until  after  the  first  of  the  year, 

"Most  of  the  fruit  thus  far  sold  by  the  Ex- 
changes has  been  .sold  in  the  'East.,'  the 
'  West '  as  yet  not  having  bought  much,  pos- 
sibly thinking  prices  will  be  lower  later  on. 
There  seems  to  be  ample  reason  to  expect 
higher  prices  instsmd  of  lower.  The  under- 
standing here  is  I  hat  ti-adesmon  in  the  East 
are  buying  of  each  other  from  spot  storks,  and 
as  the  supply  on  hand  is  light,  this  kind  of 
trading  cannot  long  continue." 

AN  EASTEKN  COMMENT. 

The  following  is  from  the  New  Ym-k  Jitunuil 
lit  Ctiitiiirrcr  of  Nov.  4th.  We  give  it  for  what 
it  may  be  worth  :  Although  there  can  now  be 
little  doubt  that  the  position  of  California 
prunes  is  intrinsically  a  strong  one,  there 
seem  to  be  a  disposition  in  some  quarters  to 
force  prices  up  at  a  more  rapid  pace  than 
the  conditions  actually  warrant.  During  the 
past  few  days  reports  have  been  circulated 
which,  if  founded  on  fad,  would  necessitate 
an  advance  of  at  least  one  cent  per  pound  on 
spot  quotations  for  the  large  sizes  at  any 
rate.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  there  is  a  scarcity  of  40's,  .5()'s  and  60's 
in  California,  those  grades  having  in  the 
first  instance  been  produced  in  lesser  quan- 
tity than  the  smaller  sizes,  and,  secondly, 
have  moved  out  more  freely,  relatively,  be- 
cause of  the  shortage  in  the  French  crop. 
These  sizes  have  not  only  been  wanted  in  the 
home  market  on  this  account,  but  have  been 
bought  liberally  for  export,  even  by  the 
French  themselves,  so  that  at  the  present 
time,  according  to  reports  from  reliable 
sources,  there  is  a  comparatively  light  stock 
left  on  the  coast.  It  does  not  appear,  how- 
j  ever,  that  this  scarcity  has  induced  sellers  in 
California  to  raise  their  views  to  the  extreme 
limits  that  certain  telegraphic  advices  would 
indicate.  That  there  has  been  a  strong  ad- 
vance out  there  may  bo  confidently  asserted. 
Yesterday  thoroughly  reliable  advices  in- 
formed us  of  sales  of  40' s  in  bags  at  (ic  f.  o.  b., 
and  this  was  the  basis  of  price  for  the  other 
large  sizes.  Yet  previously  there  had  been 
telegraphic  reports  that  the  price  of  40's  in 
boxes  had  advanced  on  the  coast  to  8c  f.  o.  b. 

With  no  competition  from  France  this  year, 
even  though  the  California  crop  as  a  whole 
may  be  larger  than  conservative  estimates 
have  made  it,  the  situation  is  more  favorable 
to  the  sellers  of  this  fruit  than  it  has  ever 
been  before.  The  consumption,  encouraged 
by  the  low  prices  that  have  prevailed  from 
the  beginning  of  the  season,  has  been  and  is 
still  very  large,  but  there  may  be  danger  of 
checking  it  by  forcing  up  prices  too  fast. 
Many  in  the  trade,  while  acknowledging  the 
strength  of  the  position,  are  not  disposed  to 
encourage  the  extremely  bullish  reports  that 
have  gained  currency  of  late. 


Market  Review. 


SAN  Francisco,  Dec.  4,  189.5, 
FLOUR— We  quote:  Net  cash  prices  for  Family 
Extras,  $3  ?S,&.S  4?,  1*  bbl;  Bilkers'  Extras,  $3  15® 
S3  aj;  Superfine,  $2  .3.5(82  60  bbl. 

WHEAT— Shippinf,'  Wheat  is  quotable  at  97'/, 
per  ctl  for  No.  1  and  98?4c  for  choice.  Mill- 
ing Wheat,  $1  05  per  ctl. 

BARLEY— Feed,  fair  to  good,  65@BS?^c;  choice, 
bT/iC;  Brewing,  72V4@H0c. 

OATS— We  quote :  Milling,  67i4(S73(^c  tf*  ctl;  Sur- 
prise, R5@95c;  fancy  feed,  7.5(ffi8()c;  good  to 
choice,  65@75c;  poor  to  fair,  57H(a6a'4c ;  Black, 
for  seed,  $1  mm  30;  Gray,  6a'/j@72!4c  ctl. 

CORN— We  quote:  Large  Yellow,  m@»i'Ac; 
hm-All  Yellow,  85c      ctl;  White,  a5(S'90c. 

RYE— Quotable  at  80@82i/2C  V  ctl, 

BUCKWHEAT— Quotable  at  ShmOc  f>  ctl. 

CRACKED  CORN— Quotalile  at  $19@2I  per  ton, 

CORNMEAL— Millers  quote  feed  at  $19W20  per 
ton. 

MIDDLINGS— Quotable  at, $I8(ni21  ton, 

BRAN— Quotable  at  $12  50@13  ^  ton. 

GROUND  BARLEY— Quotable  at  $15@15  50  * 
ton. 

OILCAKE  MEAL— Quotable  at  $17  50@18  per 
ton  from  the  mill, 

HAY— Wheat,  .J8(ai.l2;  Wheat  and  Oat,  $7@11; 
Oat,  Seag  .50;  Alfalfa,  $6(3)7  75;  Barley,  86  50(g9; 
Clover,  $6@7  50;  Compressed,  $6  .50@11;  Stock, 
S5@6  V  ton. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  .35(i!'60c  T?i  bale. 

BEANS— We  quote:  Biiyos,  $1  1110.1  15;  Butter, 
$1  60(ai  90;  Pink,  90c(a)$l  10;  Red,$l  1.5(2)1  35;  Lima, 
$2  .50(012  70;  Pea,  «1  50O1  75;  .Small  White,  *1  40 
@1  55;  Large  White.  Jl  10(311  .30;  Blackeye,  $1  75 
(ffil  95;  Red  Kidney,  .$1  7.5@1  90;  Horse,  $1  30(91  70 
ctl. 

DRIED  PEAS— We  quote:  Green,  $1  30(ffl.l  40; 
Niles,  $1  15f«-l  25  per  ctl, 

SEEDS— We  quote:  Mustard, Yellow,  $1  25r*1.50; 
Brown,  $1  8,5fn!2  00;  Trieste,  *3fr/2  10;  Canary, 
3i4@3(4c;  Hemp,  4c;  Rape,  y%(d>2c;  Timothy, 
6(g).6i4e;  Alfalfa,  7c;  Flax,  $1  75  ^*  ctl. 

POTATOES— Salinas  Burbanks,60@85c:¥*  ctl  and 
30(n)40c  ctl  for  River  Burbanks  in  sacks;  Oregon 
Burbanks,  55@.75c  ^  ctl;  River  Reds,  30(^40c  per 
ctl ;  Sweet  Potatoes,  $1  50  f,  ctl. 

ONIONS— Quotable  at  50(».65c  V  ctl. 

VARIOUS— We  quote :  Cream  Squash,  25c  per 
box;  Cucumbers,  60(S).70c  *  box;  Tomatoes,  40(3) 
B5c;  String  Beans,  4(3)6c  1{*  to;  Lima  Beans,  SY^® 
4c  ^  lb,;  Green  Peas,  .3(iMcT?tb;  Green  Peppers, 
2.5(a.50c  ^  box;  Carrots,  .30(o  40c;  Cabbage,  .50c  fi  ctl; 
Garlic,  4@4i/ic  ^  B);  Dried  Peppers,  8(o»9c  *fl). 

HONEY— We  quote:  Comb,  I0(n!l2c;  water  white, 
extracted,  5(3i5Mc;  dark  amber,  4@4i4c  per  ft. 

BEESWAX— Quotable  at  24(3'26c  per  lb. 

BUTTER— Creamery— Fancy.  .34@,35c;  special 
brands,  higher; seconds, 32(3).33c¥  B>-  Dairy— Fancy, 
29(a31c;  good  to  choice,  25(3)270 ;  lower  grades,  20® 
23c;  pickled,  19@,21c;  firkin,  16(3il8c. 

CHEESE— We  quote:  Fancy  mild  new,  9@I0c; 
fair  to  good,  6@»c;  Eastern.  12@13i4c  H  ft. 

EGGS— Quotable  at  20(3),27c  W>  dozen  for  store 
and  3n(5!35c  for  ranch;  Eastern,  1.5(3'.31c;  fancy 
Eastern,  22(3)250;  selected,  white,  27(S'.30c. 

POULTRY— We  quote  as  follows:  Live  Turkeys 
—Gobblers.  ll(5)12c;  Hens,  1 1(3).  12c ;  do,  dressed,  12 
(n  l.3c  ^  lb:  Roosters,  $4(»4  50  for  old,  and  $4(3) 
4  .50  for  young ;  Broilers.  $2 .50O'3  for  small  and  $3  25 
(3)3  .50  for  large;  Huns,  $4(ai5;  Ducks,  $3  .50@5; 
Geese,  $1  50(3)1  75  f.  pair;  Pigeons,  .Sl(3).l  25  f>  doz. 
for  old  and  $1  25(rBl  .50  f>  doz.  for  young. 

GAME— Ducks— Mallard,  .M;  Teal,  $1  25;  Sprig, 
$1  75;  Widgeon,  $1  25;  small  Duck,  $1 ;  Quail,  9ilcfg) 
$1;  Gray  Geese,  $2  .50;  White  Geese,  $1(3)1  25;  Rab- 
bits, $lfn  1  25;  Hare,  $l(r/.l  25;  English^  Snip?,  $1 ; 
common  Snipe,  75c;  Honkers,  $3;  Brandt,  $1  25® 
1  75  per  dozen. 

WOOL— Under  even  date  Thomas  Denigan  says: 
The  London  wool  sales  (winter  series)  openeij  on 
November  26.  The  bidding  was  not  .so  active  or 
spirited  as  at  the  cluse  of  picvimis  siilcs,  but  yet 
prices  were  fairly  wi-ll  ui;i iiil ;ii ucil ,  tln'  shrinkage 
in  values  being  nomiiin.1  .Sincu  tlir  opcuing  prices 
have  been  hardening  ti)  sunn'  extent  and  reports 
to-day  are  quitr  .satisfactory. 

Locally,  trade  has  liei'ii  disgustingly  dull,  the 
only  business  done  for  a  induth  past  being  sales  of 
Northern  stocli  from  Hunilmhlt  and  Mendocino  at 
from  7i4c  to  9c,  as  to  coiiditicju. 

Defective  San  .loaquin  and  Southern  wools  are 
unmovable  at  any  price,  hence  the  warehouses  are 
well  crowded  with  this  kind  of  wool.  The  local 
scourers  are  not  buyers  for  the  time  being.  We 
quote  Fall : 

Short,  trashy  San  Joaquin  plains  3@!jc 

Good  San  Joaquin  plains  4(S)6c 

Southern  and  (Joast  4(a'6c 

.Mountain  Wools,  light  and  free  6(ai7c 

Moimtain  Wools,  detective  and  heavy  5f"6c 

Middle  counties,  free  7(&)8c 

Middle  counties,  defective  5@6c 

HOPS— Quotable  at  .5(&7c  ?i  ft. 


A  Winter  Dairy. 

There  is  money  in 
winter  dairying, 
when  a  Little  Giant 
Separator  does  the 
skimming.  Some- 
times the  roads  that 
lead  to  the  creamery 
are  impassable  and 
then  the  farmer  finds 
the  advantage  of 
having  a  separator  at  home.  Cream- 
eries often  shut  down  during  cold 
weather  just  when  there  is  most  profit 
in  the  cows.  Provide  for  this  contin- 
gency. P.  M.  Sharples. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Elgin,  Illinois. 
Rutland,  Vermont. 

$22.50  Newl^ 
Sewing  Machine. 

I^ateHt  Improved;  .Strictly  Iti!i;Ii  Gra<l«>. 

Straight  self-setting  needle,  double  lock  stitch, 
self-threading  shuttle,  automatic  bobbin  winder, 
complete  set  of  12  nickel-plated  attachments,  etc. 
Handsomely  Finished  in  Oak. 

This  machine  with  any  of  the  much  advertised 
names  on  would  sell  for  $.50. 

We  have  exclusivn  cMntrol  for  Pacific  coast. 

Remember  that  every  machine  is  Guar.jnteed. 

Write  us  for  any  further  particulars,  testi- 
monials or  circulars. 

We  Save  you  I^IoiK-y  on  Every tliiofi;. 

PACIFIC  COAST  HOME  SUPPLY  CO., 

1 Front  St-.  San  Franri-.fo,  t'a'. 

F^OR  RENT. 

200  ACRES  OF  ORCHARD 

  l)N  THE   

Famous  Feather  River  Bottom  Lands. 

Mainly  in  Peaches,  with  some  Prunes  and  Al- 
monds. Trees  in  their  sixth  year,  in  fine  condi- 
tion. 

There  is  one  large  cannery  at  Gridley,  three 
miles  distant;  another  at  Biggs,  seven  miles,  who 
will  use  all  the  fruit  raised  in  the  adjoining  or- 
chards. 

Will  lease  for  one  or  more  years,  as  desired. 
Reason  for  renting— an  estate  with  several  minor 
heirs.   For  further  information,  address: 

QEORQE  THRESHER. 
<;ri(llev      .   .  Hutte  r<...  Tal. 


Horse  OwnersI  Try 

GOWIBAULT^S 

'Caustic 


Balsam 


^^3^^^"^  A  .Safe  Sppfiiy  and  Positive  Curs 
The  S.ar<'«t,  Iteat  BLISTER  ever  UBod.  Tnkcs 
the  place  of  all  liiiiinontii  tor  mild  or  severe  action, 
ilemoves  all  Kiiiiotios  or  lilCTnisbes  from  IIor«en 
and  (  ntlle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING,   liniitis.nblc  to  produce  scar  or  Idemisti. 

Every  bottle  sold  i»  witrrauted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price   $1,50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  drugglsta,  or 
pent  by  express,  chitrcc*  pi»S<l,  with  full  directjona 
for  its  use.    Send  for  des-;riptlve  circulars. 
TIIE  LAWRKNCE-WII.TilAMS  CO.,  Clovoland  O. 


EtIaUe,    /Vloffltt    dfc     T  o  w/  n  &, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles, 
RLAKE.  McFALT-  &  OO  Portland.  Or. 


mi»i[iiii.»MiT'M'"ii'i"ii;iii»;""' 

'<  at  25  cents  a  do/.cu  will  pay  one  year's 
'  subscription  to  Farm-Poultry.  If 
I  yoit  have  50  heus  and  each  lays  one 

>  egg  more  because  of  the  better 
'  methods  of  care  and  feeding  that  you 
I  have  learned  from  Farm-Poultry,  the 

►  paper  will  have  ])aid  for  itself. 

Farm-Poultry 

,  is  a  practical  guide  and  instructor  for 

>  everyone  who  wants  to  make  money 
'  on  poultry  and  eggs  for  market.  It 
',  is  edited  by  practical  poultry  rai.scrs, 
'  who  teach  facts— not  theories.  It  tells 
'  how  to  make  inillcts  lay  early,  how  to 

make  hens  lay  more ;  how  to  prevent 
f  and  cure  diseases  of  poultrj-,  and 

►  hundreds  of  things  that  the  succcss- 
t  ful  poultry  raiser  needs  to  know. 

I     Price  SI  .00  a  year:  Mr.  for  six  months. 

r  Sample  ropv  malloci  for  two  cents. 

i  I  S  .lOllNSON  A  CO..  40('iisl(iiii  House  St., 

r  ■  liosroN.  MASS. 


MrNINUAL  mEEXIING. 


The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  Stockholders 
of  the  "Grangers'  Bank  of  California,"  for  the 
(decl ion  of  Directors  for  the  ensuing  year,  or  for 
any  o'licr  rurposi!  whatsoever,  will  take  place  at 
the  office  of  the  Bank,  in  the  City  of  San  Francisco, 
State  of  California,  on  TUESDAY,  the  14th  day  of 
January,  IHiHi,  at  one  o'clock  p.  M, 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIER, 

Cashier  and  Manager, 

San  Francisco,  December  5th,  1KI.5. 


SF»ORTSmEIN    jCVTTEINTIOIN  I 

<;<■(  ^Oiir  <;iinn  lit  Ileadqiiurters  ! 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  all  kinds  of 

GUNS  AND  HUNTERS'  EQUIPMENTS. 

Calalogues  will  tell  you  all  about  it. 

GEO.  W.  SHREVE,  739  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


The  National  Grange. 


Ity  Worthy  Lecturer  Ohleyer. 

Below  will  be  found  further  cullings 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  National 
Grantje,  as  reported  to  the  Worcester 
Giiziilv  to  date  of  writin-,'.  Space,  of 
course,  does  not  permit  a  full  report, 
but  the  entire  proceedings  will  come 
eventually  in  pamphlet  form,  when  all 
the  important  transactions  will  receive 
due  c(msideration;  and  what  is  here 
given  is  not  in  the  order  of  their  enact- 
aient,  but  simply  as  showing  the  ten- 
dency of  the  National  Grange  mind. 
The  Lubin  resolutions  as  finally  adopted 
are  as  follows: 

WuEKEAs,  American  agriculture  and  Ameri- 
can shipoing  in  the  foreign  trade,  being  built 
of  protected  material  and  under  protection 
wages,  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  world's 
competition  with  ships  constructed  and  oper- 
ated in  cheap  labor  or  free  trade  countries. 

ItciDlrcd,  liy  this  conference  that  the  de- 
pressed condition  demands  the  enactment  of 
such  legislation  as  will  put  both  these  great 
industries  upon  a  footing  of  equality  with 
those  now  especially  fostered  by  the  Govern- 
ment; be  it  further 

Itixiilvcil,  That  we  call  upon  Congress  to 
equalize  the  protective  system  by  extending 
to  agricultural  staples  and  American  shipping 
that  just  measure  of  protection  which  they 
are  entitled  to  as  long  as  protection  is  the  con- 
trolling and  public  policy  of  the  nation. 

Ucmilcrd,  That  wc  recommend  to  this  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  what  is  known  as  the  Lubin  propo- 
sition for  the  protection  of  American  agricul- 
ture and  shipping. 

As  soon  as  the  resolutions  were  adopted,  a 
motion  was  made  and  carried  that  a  special 
committee  of  one  from  each  of  the  interests 
represented  be  apiwinted  to  draw  up  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Ameru'an  people,  and  to  report 
the  same  to  the  I'onference.  Messrs.  Uhone, 
Lubin,  Candage,  Smith,  Bates,  Case  and 
Craig  were  apjwinted  as  the  committee  and 
went  to  work  unmediately. 

The  election  of  officers  look  place  on  the 
KSth  ult.  The  Master  appointed  O.  H.  Kelley 
and  Miss  Carrie  Hall  as  tellers,  the  one  a 
founder  and  the  other  the  equal  of  a  founder. 

By  vote  of  the  National  Grange,  Col.  J.  H. 
Brigham  of  Delta,  Ohio,  was  re-elected  Mas- 
ter for  the  fourth  term. 

Hon.  Aaron  Jones  of  South  Bend,  Indiana, 
was  elected  Overseer,  to  succeed  E.  W.  Davis 
of  California. 

Alpha  Messer  of  Kochester,  Vt.,  was  re- 
elected Lecturer  for  the  second  term. 

John  T.  Cox,  Master  of  the  New  Jersey 
Slate  Grange,  was  elected  Steward,  and 
Master  of  the  Colorado  State  Grange,  J.  A. 
Newcomb,  Assistant  Steward. 

O.  H.  Hale,  Master  of  the  New  York  State 
Grange,  was  elected  Chaplain. 

lies'.  Dr.  John  Trimble,  Washington,  D.  C, 
was  re-elected  Secretary,  and  Mrs.  Eva  S. 
McDowell  of  New  York  was  re-elected  Treas- 
urer. 

W.  E.  Harbaugh,  Master  of  the  Missouri 
State  Grange,  was  re-elected  Gate  Keeper. 

State  Lecturer  Hill  of  Pennsylvania  spoke 
of  the  work  in  Pennsylvania,  where  he  said 
membership  in  the  Order  was  limited  to  those 
directly  interested  in  the  farm,  that  these 
could  get  the  benefits  of  the  Order.  The  Pa- 
trons there  recognize  the  value  of  education 
and  the  (Grange  is  doing  a  great  work  along 
this  line.  Mr.  Hill  proved  an  exceptionally 
interesting  speaker,  logical  and  direct,  and 
his  remarks  were  attentively  listened  to. 
The  farmer,  he  said,  should  aspire  to  all  ad- 
vancement he  is  entitled  to,  and  the  farmer 
boy  should  receive  every  aid  it  is  possible  to 
give  him  by  the  agricultural  community. 
Given  this,  the  world  will  give  him  half  also 
in  a  fair  field  and  no  favoritism.  There  are 
3.5,0OU  farmers  in  Pennsylvania.  The  Grange 
projwses  that  they  shall  have  all  the  educa- 
tional advantages  that  other  classes  have. 
The  educational  advantages  they  mean  to 
have  brought  close  to  the  home  of  the  farmer 
boy.  The  township  high  school  is  one  of  the 
things  the  Grange  is  seeking  to  have  estab- 
lished. 

Among  State  Masters'  reports  are 
the  following  : 

Master  O.  H.  Hale  of  New  York  said  a 
strong  State  could  make  a  short  retort.  He 
then  said  the  Order  in  the  Empire  State  was 
in  splendid  condition.  There  are  twenty-one 
Pomona  Granges  in  the  State,  and  ten  new 
Granges  are  in  process  of  forming.  The  larg- 
est subordinate  Grange  in  the  Order  is  in 
New  York,  and  it  numbers  .514  members. 

Hon.  Aaron  Jones  of  Indiana  reported  for 
that  State.  The  Order  there  is  on  a  solid 
foundation,  with  a  bright  outlook  for  the 
future.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  secure  bet- 
ter legislation  for  farm  interests,  and  the 
dissemination  of  Grange  views  is  bringing 
new  light  to  farmers.    As  a  result  the  Order 


Do  you  know  a  good  farm 
and  fruit  paper  when  you  see 
it?  Let  us  send  you  the 
Riiral  New-Yorker  this  week. 
Send  your  address  ;  no  money. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker, 

409  Pearl  street.  New  York. 


is  growing  fast  in  the  State.  He  believes 
that  hearty  co-operation  started  in  all  agri- 
cultural interests  would  result  in  much  good. 

Secretarv  Trimble  read  the  report  sent  by 
the  Master  of  Texas  State  Grange. 

Master  C.  J.  Bell  of  Vermont  reported  that 
the  membership  in  that  State  was  :50  per  cent 
larger  than  a  year  ago,  not  counting  new  sub- 
ordinate Granges.  Protective  Grange  of  Brat- 
tleborough  has  just  built  a  new  hall  costing 
«;iO,000. 

Master  A.  B.  Judson  of  Iowa  reported  that 
the  Grange  of  the  State  was  thoroughly  or- 
ganized and  veas  doing  a  substantial  work  for 
the  bettering  of  the  State's  agricultural  in- 
terests. 

Master  Augustus  High  of  Washington  State 
said  the  Patrons  there  are  moving  along  in 
Grange  work  and  many  of  its  features  intro- 
duced are  verv  popular. 

Master  Jacob  Voorhees  of  Oregon  reiwrted 
three  new  Granges  had  been  organized  since 
September  1st,  and  two  more  are  ready  for 
organization. 

Hon.  Leonard  Khone,  Master  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Grange,  reported  for  that 
S"tate.  The  depressed  price  of  agricultural 
products  in  that  State  has  been  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  many  farmers  of  the  State  could 
not  afford  to  hire  the  customary  help.  The 
Legislative  Committee  of  the  State  Grange 
has  worked  untiringly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
agricultural  community.  These  efforts  have 
saved  to  the  farmers  in  the  last  four  years 
some  nine  million  dollars. 

A  number  of  the  Masters  reporting  not  only 
to-day  but  at  other  times  mentioned  the  fact 
that  "their  respective  Patrons'  Fire  Insurance 
Companies  were  successful  and  prosperous. 
Dr.  Bowen,  speaking  on  this  topic,  said  it  was 
an  object  lesson  to  Patrons  of  other  States 
where  effort  on  this  line  had  failed.  This 
failure,  Dr.  Bowen  believed,  resulted  from  a 
departure  from  true  Grange  principles. 

The  dazittr  has  this  to  say  of  Cali- 
fornia's representative; 

THE  YOI  XGEST  MA.STEK — HE  IS  W.  WALTER  tiUEEU 
OF  <'AI.IF()RNIA. 

The  youngest  man  among  the  members  of 
the  National  Grange  is  W.  Walter  Greer, 
Master  of  the  California  State  Grange,  who 
is  just  80  years  old,  and  he  was  elected  Mas- 
ter of  his  State  Grange  only  last  month. 
Though  young  in  years,  Mr.  Greer  has  had  a 
long  and'  active  career  in  the  Grange,  having 
joined  at  the  youngest  possible  age  limit.  He 
has  tilled  practically  every  office  in  the  subor- 
dinate (J  range  and  "in  the  State  organization. 

EXECITIVE  committee's  KBCOMMENDATIONS. 

The  report  of  the  Executive  Committee 
was  read  and  showed  the  funds  of  the  Na- 
tional Grange  to  consist  of  $-t8,50()  invested  in 
real  estate  securities,  and  *7.5t;s.(j9  deposited 
with  the  Fiscal  Agency,  making  a  total  of 
*.'>l,0«j8.69,  an  increase  during  the  year  of 
«573.81. 

There  was  paid  to  the  treasurer  on  principal 
of  real  estate  ii;«<)6.6ti  and  reloaned  $;iOOO. 
Since  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  there  has 
been  paid  in  interest  $2440.34,  leaving  $735.57 
due. 

This  is  not  such  a  large  amount  when  the 
partial  failure  of  crops  in  many  sections  is 
considered,  on  account  of  the  drouth  and 
frost,  the  low  price  of  farm  produce  and  gen- 
eral depressed  condition  of  agriculture.  The 
securities  are  all  good,  notwithstanding  the 
great  depreciation  of  former  values  since 
most  of  the  bonds  were  made.  The  committee 
demands  a  reasonable  degree  of  promptness 
on  the  part  of  those  using  Grange  funds. 

At  the  last  session  the  Grange  appropriated 
$•^000  for  lecture  and  editorial  work.  During 
the  3'ear  there  were  printed  3S(){)  song  books 
of  Grange  melodies  and  .5000  manuals.  It  is 
desirable  to  add  to  the  Grange  melodies  a  few 
new  songs  and  music. 

The  expediency  of  preparing  a  more  em- 
blematic charter  for  subordinate  Granges 
was  considered,  but  nothing  has  been  done. 
Every  available  means  has  been  used  to  dis- 
seminate Grange  literature,  but  the  commit- 
tee is  hampered  on  account  of  its  inability  to 
communicate  directly  with  the  subordinate 
Granges  and  members,  as  under  the  existing 
methods  all  communications  must  be  trans- 
mitted through  the  officers  of  the  State 
Grange.  This  delays  the  work.  It  is  not  im- 
practicable to  have  the  name  and  address  of 
each  member  of  a  subordinate  Grange. 

The  present  method  of  issuing  tracts  could 
be  largely  improved  upon  by  issuing  a  quar- 
terly bulletin  for  the  dissemination  of  litera- 
ture, admitting  nothing  but  authorized 
Grange  business  arrangements  in  its  columns. 
These  could  be  circulated  free  of  postage  and 
would  re(juire  only  a  clerical  force  to  wrap 
and  mail  such  a  pamphlet  four  times  a  year. 
It  could  be  edited  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Executive  Committee  and  the  Lecturer. 

Since  the  last  report  there  has  been  a  slight 
improvement  in  the  markets  for  agricultural 
products,  but  the  prices  are  still  so  low  that 
they  return  but  a  scanty  reward  to  the 
farmer  for  his  labor.  The  marketing  of  the 
farmer's  crops  must  be  of  vital  interest,  as 
the  price  of  his  products  is  the  reward  of  his 
labor.  With  the  changed  conditions  of  the 
method  of  production  and  the  development  of 
the  cheap  lands  of  the  world  and  the  competi- 
tion of  its  cheap  labor,  the  farmer  will  con- 
tinue to  have  a  strong  competition  in  supply- 
ing the  markets  of  the  world.  Therefore, 
our  organization  should  address  itself  to  this 
important  problem— so  that  the  farmer  may 
command  the  largest  market  and  receive  the 
most  remunerative  returns  for  his  produc- 
tions at  home  and  abroad,  and  to  this  end  he 
should  invoke  Government  aid  wherever  prac- 
tical. 

The  principle  of  Government  aid  has  long 
been  established  by  our  Government  in 
assisting  other  industries  in  developing  the 
highest  i)ossibilities. 

The  same  principle  has  also  been  adopted  in 
the  supervision  of  the  edut-ation  of  our 
children,  the  construction  of  our  roads  and  the 
general  alleviation  of  the  poor  and  unfortun-  I 


ate,  so  that  it  can  no  longer  be  claimed  as  ob- 
jectionable paternalism,  but  a  need  for  the 
development  of  the  highest  system  of  civiliza- 
tion and  prosperity.  It  has  been  by  this 
system  of  fostering  American  industries  that 
ours  has  become  the  greatest  and  most  pros- 
perous government  of  the  world,  and  our 
people  enjoy  the  largest  liberty  and  the 
broadest  intelligence  of  any  people  in  the 
history  of  mankind. 

Therefore,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance 
not  only  to  every  patron,  but  every  farmer, 
that  he  cultivate  all  legitimate  methods  of 
legislation  that  will  enhance  the  development 
of  our  agricultural  industry.  Therefore,  the 
National  Grange  should  give  this  matter  its 
serious  attention.  With  a  view  to  encourag- 
ing such  a  development,  we  would  urge  the 
National  Grange  to  inquire  into  the  methods 
of  the  National  Agrli^ultural  Department  and 
make  it  an  agency  to  which  the  farmer  could 
look  with  confidence  for  information  as  to 
crops,  stock,  methods  of  production  and  the 
best  and  most  reliable  markets  in  the  world. 
To  this  end  the  National  Grange  should  in- 
terest Congress  to  so  amend  the  Civil  Service 
law  as  to  require  the  heads  and  employes  of 
the  departments  to  be  selected  from  the  agri- 
cultural people,  who,  by  occupation  and  in- 
terest, would  be  specially  fitted  to  make  the 
most  competent  and  enterprising  officers  and 
employes  of  the  Department  and  justly  en- 
titled to  the  appointments,  as  this  should  be 
the  farmers'  department,  thus  vindicating  the 
rights  and  honors  of  our  class  as  guaranteed 
under  our  democratic  form  of  government. 

We,  however,  regret  that,  as  the  depart- 
ment is  now  constituted  and  managed,  there 
is  scarcely  a  dozen  of  the  officers  and  employes 
from  the  agricultural  class— a  usurjmtion  and 
injustice  to  which  none  but  an  enslaved  people, 
destitute  of  a  proper  appreciation  of  their 
rights  and  honors,  would  peaceably  submit — 
which  can  only  be  redressed  by  the  farmers 
rising,  and,  as  it  were,  with  one  voice  de- 
manding that  their  rights  and  honors  be  re- 
spected by  the  rulers  of  our  land. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  by  the 
Order  during  the  past  year  with  a  view  to 
furthering  legislation  in  the  line  suggested 
by  the  creation  of  a  conference  between  the 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  clas.ses,  as 
suggested  by  the  Executive  Committee  and 
unanimously  endorsed  by  the  National  Grange 
at  its  last  session,  of  which  the  Legislative 
Committee  will  make  a  full  and  detailed  re- 
port. And  let  us  continue  to  strive  to  bring 
about  a  similar  conference  with  the  monetary 
classes,  so  as  to  again  restore  agriculture  to 
its  normal  condition  and  bring  prosperity  to 
all  classes  of  our  common  country.  The  report 
is  signed  bv  Leonard  Rhone,  R.  R.  Hutchin- 
son, J.  J.  Woodman,  J.  H.  Brigham,  ex-ii(fici<>. 

The  writer  feels  grateful  to  Worthy 
Master  Greer  for  the  material  from 
which  these  observations  were  made, 
and  he  al.so  feels  that  nothing  of  greater 
interest  could  be  laid  before  the  Cali- 
fornia grangers.  Special  attention  is 
directed  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
National  Executive  Committee.  Our 
State  Lecturers,  particularly,  will  be 
pleased  to  see  that  their  wants  are  be- 
ing considered  and  recommendations 
are  made  that  will  render  their  duties 
more  pleasant  and  effective. 


Thanksgiving  at  Florin. 


Agreeable  to  a  very  cordial  invita- 
tion, the  writer  accepted  a  call  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  Thanksgiving  dinner  to  be 
celebrated   by  the   Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry of  Sacramento  county  under 
the  auspices  of  Florin  Grange,  located 
at  jthe    enterprising    little    burg  of 
Florin,  on  the  Sacramento  and  Stock- 
ton Railway,  and  about  nine  miles  south 
of  the  capital  city.    To  get  there  we  j 
enter   the  Red   Bluff  local   train  at 
Marysville    for    Sacramento,  which 
passes  at  8:25  .\.  .m.    A  ten-minute  ! 
change  at  Sacramento,  and  the  Stock-  \ 
ton  train  pulls  out  for  the  south,  and  ' 
at  10  minutes  to  11  I  found  myself  in  | 
the  care  of  Brother  John  Reese,  Mas-  \ 
ter  of  Florin  Grange,  and  others,  who  I 
had  collected  at  the  station  near  the 
hall  to  welcome  any  that  might  be 
coming  on  the  train  from  Sacramento 
and  the  north.    The  recent  rain  gave 
promise  of  more,  by  a  dense  fog  in  the 
morning,  changing  to  clouds  later  on, 
with  now  and  then  a  sprinkle.  This, 


during  a  cold,  chilly  atmosphere  pre- 
vailing all  day,  would  have  daunted 
anyone  but  Grangers  from  coming 
many  miles  to  a  social  feast.  But  the 
rain  being  needed  it  was  a  welcome 
guest  at  the  festive  board,  and  de- 
tracted none  from  coming,  if  the  well- 
filled  hall  was  any  evidence.  Every 
Grange  in  Sacramento  county  was  rej)- 
resented  by  its  Master,  his  better-half, 
and  other  members,  many  coming  from 
a  distance  of  ten  to  fifteen  miles,  not- 
withstanding the  ashy  appearance  of 
the  sky. 

Worthy  Master  John  Reese  called 
the  meeting  to  order  and  stated  that 
as  there  was  no  business  of  a  secret  or 
private  nature  to  be  transacted  the 
doors  would  be  thrown  open  to  the 
public,  and,  further,  that  the  meeting 
had  been  arranged  purely  as  a  Thanks- 
giving affair,  and  as  it  was  near  the 
dinner  hour  the  programme  would  be 
deferred  until  after  dinner.  However, 
since  the  Worthy  Lecturer  of  the 
State  Grange  was  present,  he  would 
introduce  him,  and  did  so  in  a  very 
complimentary  manner.  The  Lecturer 
replied  in  a  few  brief  sentences, 
acknowledging  the  compliment  be- 
stowed and  the  pleasure  of  being  per- 
mitted to  join  in  the  Thanksgiving 
exercises. 

The  signal  being  given,  the  audience, 
in  pairs,  wended  its  way  down  stairs 
to  the  banquet  room,  where  lay  pre- 
pared on  many  tables  one  of  the  finest 
feasts  of  turkey  and  all  other  good 
things  ever  gathered  together  from 
rural  homes.  After  grace  by  the 
Worthy  Chaplain  the  chief  object  of 


PAILS 

AND 
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can  be  kept  clean  and  sweet  witH 
Gold  Dust  Wash  i  n  g  I'owder.  There 
is  no  soap,  washing  compound  or 
cleanser  that  so  thoroughly  cleans 
milk  pails,  cans  and  other  dairy 
accessories.  It  culs  the  obstinate 
grease  that  zaill  accumulate  and 
lightens  very  much  the  work  of  I 
keeping  the  dairy  clean  and  sweet. 


is  the  greatest  aid  to  h  ir.l- worked 
womeu.  Invaluable  for  every  kind 
of  cleaning.  Cheaper  anAbellerXhan 
aw  vsoap.  Large  package  costs  but 
25c.  at  all  grocer}' and  general  stores. 

GoT.T)  I)rKT  Washino  Powder  Iioh 
!|  an  additional  value  to  the  fiirmer  lor 
I  destroying  insects.  Send  uMyournatne 
land  addrofla  und  we  will  mall  you  an 
llniportant  bonklet  coiilalnin^  n'ClpeB 
I  (Vir  making;  kerosene  eiiiiiNidns.  for 
J  Hprayin;^  crup.^  and  trec;<  uml  li\  e  stock. 

THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY, 

Chicaoo.        St.  Louis,         New  York 

It.iSTOV.  I'lUl.ADKI.PHIA. 
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INVALUABLE  TO  HORSE  OWNERS, 

Because  it  is  always  reliable.  It  is  a  spi'cdy,  safe  and  positive 
cure  for  Colic,  Curb,  Splints,  Bruises,  Shoe  Boils.  CalUms  of  all 
kinds.  Contracted  and  Knotted  Cords,  etc.  Used  and  highly  rec- 
ommended by  prominent  horsemen. 

TUTTLE'S  ELIXIR 


It  never  produces  any  scar  or 
March  S3,  1)«3. 


Used  and"eudorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Co. 


Is  a  sure  specific  for  lameness, 
blemishes.    Warranted  to  satisfy 

Readville  Trotting  Park,  Mass 
Dr.  S.  A  Tuttle,  V.  S.: 

Dear  Sir— I  have  used  your  Elixir  for  the  past  ten  years,  in  the 
diluted  form,  for  a  leg  and  body  wash.  I  consider  it  the  best 
wash  for  keeping  horses  from  soring  up.  Horses  dime  up  with 
this  wash  are  much  less  liable  to  take  cold  than  when  done  up 
with  %vitch  hazel  or  any  other  wash  I  ever  used.         J.  H.  NAY. 

Tuttle's  Family  Elixir  cures  Rheimiatism,  Sprains,  Sore  Throat, 
and  all  joint  allections. 

Sample  of  either  Elixir  sent  free  for  3  tw<vrent  stamps  to  pay 
p<istaf,'e.  50  cents  buys  either  Ellzlr  of  any  druggist,  or  sent  di- 
rect on  receipt  of  price. 

Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  27  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


December  7,  1895. 
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the  convention  was  carried  out  to  the 
letter  and  spirit,  leaving  absolutely 
nothing  for  criticism. 

After  an  hour's  recess  and  social 
converse  the  Master's  gavel  again 
rapped  the  meeting  to  order,  and  after 
some  excellent  vocal  music  the  real  fun 
began.  One  after  another  the  Masters 
present  were  called  upon  for  remarks, 
with  a  result  that  would  have  done 
credit  to  a  much  more  pretentious 
body.  N.  H.  Lauridson  of  American 
River  Grange  was  the  leader  and  ex- 
hibited a  high  degree  of  ability  and 
mirth-provoking  sentiments.  He  was 
followed  in  the  same  strain  by  Messrs. 
Thos.  Waite  of  Enterprise,  Louis 
Schlmeyer  of  Elk  Grove,  E.  Greer, 
Master  pro  tem.  of  Sacramento,  and 
John  Reese  of  Florin. 

Thos.  Waite  opened  the  ball  on  hard 
times  and  the  remedy,  which  proved 
the  leading  topic  of  the  day  and  which 
was  both  instructive  and  entertaining. 

It  finally  came  the  Lecturer's  turn, 
who  said  he  was  no  orator  but  only  a 
plain  talker.  He  having  a  supply  of 
those  "question  cards,"  he  caused 
them  to  be  distributed  to  the  audience, 
after  which  he  gave  his  views  on  most 
of  the  questions  propounded,  and  call- 
ing for  responses  from  the  audience 
which  were  given  in  a  manner  that 
showed  previous  study.  The  <]uestion 
whether  specialty  farming  was  more 
profitable  than  diversified  agriculture 
received,  perhaps,  the  most  attention; 
and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  gen- 
eral sentiment  was  in  favor  of  special- 
ties, excepting  the  kitchen  garden. 
The  ethical  side,  not  being  in  the  ques- 
tion, was  of  course  not  discussed.  It 
was  generally  agreed  that  as  the  world 
is  being  run  in  grooves,  no  single  mind 
could  cover  all  the  grooves  equal  to  the 
individual  who  gave  his  whole  atten- 
tion to  one  groove,  or  one  line  of 
thought.  The  manufacturers,  it  was 
contended,  have  set  the  example,  as, 
for  instance,  a  watch  or  a  sewing  ma- 
chine being  made  in  pieces,  the  work- 
man could  make  a  single  piece  to  per- 
fection while  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
machine  as  a  whole.  So  one  mind  could, 
by  giving  its  whole  attention,  push 
investigations  in  the  science  of  agricul- 
ture much  farther  in  a  single  direction 
than  in  diversity. 

The  experience  of  Horace  Greeley 
was  cited.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
talented  writers  of'  the  age,  and  on 
agriculture,  too,  having  published  a 
book  on  what  he  knew  of  farming.  He 
had  started  a  farm  on  the  highlands  of 
the  Hudson,  a  short  distance  from 
New  York,  where  he  proposed  to  put 
his  theories  into  practice.  The  result 
was  that  he  had  a  highly  cultivated 
little  farm  and  a  convenient  sink  hole 
for  the  emoluments  of  his  pen  and 
paper. 

But,  kind  editor,  1  am  usurping  too 
much  space  and  must  desist,  at  least 
for  the  present.  Florin  stands  in  the 
center  of  an  orchard  and  vineyard  sec- 
tion unexcelled  in  Sacramento  county, 
and  since  one  of  the  county's  leading 
citizens  said  that  this  county  excels 
every  county  in  the  State  in  the  vari- 
ety and  excellence  of  its  productions, 
why  of  course  Florin  cuts  no  immate- 
rial figure  in  the  wheel  of  which  the 
capital  city  of  the  State  is  the  hub. 

The  writer  is  under  lasting  obliga- 
tions to  the  people  of  Florin  and  to 
their  numerous  guests  for  the  kind  re- 
ception and  treatment  enjoyed  at  their 
hands,  and  particularly  to  Brother  and 
Sister  Reese  and  family  for  special 
favors.  George  Oui-eyer. 


Dr.  Gustav  Eisen  has  published  an 
account  of  his  recent  explorations  in 
the  cape  region  of  Baja  California, 
which  throws  considerable  light  on  that 
comparatively  unknown  land.  The  ac- 
companying maps  differ  from  former 
ones  as  to  mountain  chains,  their  di- 
rection, etc.,  and  are  presumably  cor- 
rect. The  doctor  collected  nearly  1000 
new  forms  of  animal  life,  and  his  book 
adds  largely  to  the  sum  of  knowledge 
of  that  peninsula. 

FoK  iRKrrATioN  OF  THE  TuKOAT  caused  by 
cold  or  use  of  the  voice,  "  B/  onxi'x /{codc/im!, 
2')  oc;ie.s"  are  exceedingly  beneficial. 


Compressed  air  is  now  proposed  as 
a  motor  in  street-car  service  in  this 
city  and  Oakland.  It  is  in  successful 
use  in  some  eastern  and  central  cities. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

J.  A.  ANDERSON, 
IN  U  R  S  E  R  Y  m /V  IN , 

LODl,  SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTY,  CAL. 

Has  on  hand  of  his  own  growing  a  choice  stocl?  of 
yearling  and  two-year-old  nursery  trees, 
consisting  of 

Freiirh  Prunes,  Tragedy  Prunes. 

Hoyal,  Hleiiheint,  Moorpark,  French  an<l 
Newcastle  .Apri<'otK. 

1.  X.  L.,  Nonpariel,  Texas  I'rolitio.  I^anque- 
<loe.  La  Prima  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Alnion<ls. 

i  rawford,  Salway,  Susquehanna,  Muir,  Fos- 
ter and  other  Pea<'lies  hi  variety. 

Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  <'herries.  Nectarines, 
etc.,  etc. 

Also  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees,  Acacias, 
Texas  Umbrella  Trees,  (irape  Vines  and  Small 
Fruits  in  endless  variety. 

Guaranteed  true  to  label  and  free  from  insect 
pests.    For  particulars,  prices,  etc.,  address 

J.  A.  ANUKKSON,  Lodi,  Cal. 


He— T  come  here  so  frequently  that 
I  am  beginning  to  think  that  you  look 
upon  me  as  a  sort  of  chestnut — a 
roasted  chestnut,  as  it  were.  She— 
No,  not  a  roasted  chestnut.  When  a 
chestnut    is   roasted,  it  pops. 


For  Planting  Season  of  1896 

We  offer  for  sale  a  choice  lot  of 

Budded  Orange  and 
Lemon  Trees, 

One  and  two-year  buds  of  the  leading  va'-ieties,  on 
sour  or  sweet  slock 

I'rices  to  .>5Uit  the  Times. 

SEEDLING  ORANGE  TREES  at  your  own  price. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Oroville  Citrus  Association, 

«)ri>viile,  Hutle  Co.,  <"al. 


Olive  Growers  Handbook 


and  Price  List  Free 


Established  1876. 


A  Man  from  Newton,  Mass.. 

Has  something  to  say  about  the  greatest 
horse  remedy  of  the  age.  He  is  Mr.  S.  P. 
Whitran,  and  he  writes:  "Having  used 
Tuttle's  Elixir  in  my  hack  and  boarding  stable 
for  the  past  three  years,  I  heartily  endorse  it 
for  the  general  purposes  for  which  it  is  recom- 
mended by  the  proprietors." 

Any  one  wishing  to  become  proficient  in  the 
handling  of  poultry  should  send  10  cents, ^in 
stamyis,  to  Des  Moines  Incubator  Co.,  Box  7(>, 
Ues  IMoines,  Iowa,  for  their  book  on  "  Practi- 
cal Poultry  Keeping." 


riyrobolan  Nursery 

NO  IKKKiATION. 

Offers  for  the  season  of  1805-6  a  complete 
assortment  of 

Clean,Healtliy,NonIrri§:ated 
Fruit  Trees. 

Plums  Prunes  and  Apricots  on  the  true  Myrobolan 
Root  my  specialty.  No  cut-backs  or  held  over 
tree,  dug-stock.   No  insect  pests. 
JAS.  O'NErLL,  Hayvvards.  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 

MISSION  AND  NEVADILLO 

01I\/e^  Tre^e^s. 

All  Sizes. 

VERY  LOW  PRICES. 


FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY, 

F^RESNO,  CAL., 

OFFERS  A  FULL  AND  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF 

Fruit  Trees,  Olive  Trees,  Grape  Vines, 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Roses, 

CITRUS  TREES. 


SENU    FOR   PRICES,  ADDRESS 


GEORGE  C.  ROEDIING,  manager. 

ALEXANDER  &  HMMON. 

RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


DECIDUOUS     RRUIX  TREES 

OUR  SF»EdML_TrV'. 

The  most  Complete  Assortment  of  General  Nursery  Stock  grown  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894=95  in  Stock. 

Acknowledged  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  the  best.  Guaranteed  to  be  healthy  and  free  from 
cale  or  o'her  pests. 

Send  for  Calalopue  and  Prices.    Correspondence  solicited.  Address: 

Alexander  &  Hammon, 

BliZKS,  Butte  Countv*  Cal. 


Special  and  Important  to  All  Fruit  Growers. 


SPLENDOR  PRUNE. 


Send  for  descrip.ioii 


Wh  have  been 
___  __         apiH)iiitcd    b  y 
'^'■T'Tt         Stark  liros.. 
D'AOEN,    Louisiana,  Mo.. 
Fk  OB      sole  as-'eiits  for 
•ik*       the  Splendor 
Prune   on  the 
^  vfl   Paclfio  coast. 

Trees  ffrown 
by  UH  at  our 
luirscrirs  here. 

Ever.v  tree  to 
be  sold  under 
I  heir  register- 
etl  trade  mark. 

The  SiiU'iulor 
has  the  HWCl't- 

uess  II  f  the 
U'Ageii.  but  is 
several  times 
larg-i'v. 


We  have  a  large  list  of  new  varieties  of  Peaches.  Plums  and  Prunes.  Also  a  large  list  of  Roses. 
Greenhouse  Plants,  etc.   Catalogue  and  Price  List  sent  upon  application. 

N/\RA    \//\LLEY    NURSERY  CO. 


Successors  to  Leonard  Coates. 


N.Vl'.V,  CALIFORNIA. 


AUSTRALIAN   SALT  BUSH 

(\triplx  semibaccatum) 

— — S  E  E  D.— 

A    FORAGE    PLANT    FOR    ALKALI  SOILS. 

Descriptive  Circular  sent  on  application.    Correspondence  invited. 

XRUmBULL    &  BEEBE, 

SKEDSIWKN  &  NI  KSKRYMKN.  41!»-4S1  Saiisome  Street.  Sai.  Kraiieisco.  Cal. 


PVrench  remr  aT^dT^cra^^^seed  ] 

)  ROR    F-MLL    F»L/\INTIING.  \ 

I  Pacific  Coast  frult-seclliiig  t;ro\vcTS  are  beginning  to  reeugiiize  llie  value  of  Rood,  oiie-.vear-o  <1  > 
<  French  .eed.    Kresir^^^  i"         «''-i»i">:  while  bis  se.-d  can  be  \ 

\  h^rumh^S  .rjw.    IMIICI..^  ark  I,oW.   SKM>  KOR  .SAIVII'I.K.    VVecarry  a  tull  line  ,.1  J 

\         IMPORTED  AND  NATIVE  FRUIT  STOCKS  AND  SEEDS,  J 

-  and  Ornamental  Nuisery  SIcH-k  ..r  ever.v  .Ic-Hcrliitlou.  .„,,,>  \ 

THOMAS  MEEHAN  &  SONS.  Germantown.  Pa.  (''»l^l'>*hcrs  of  .l/f^/m'^?_.V«^(/^'^b^^^^^_^^^ 


JoHri  E.  Raolcarcl, 

I'omona,  California. 


f=OR  SALE. 


Pear  and  Cherry  Seedlin§:s. 

No.  1,      and  up.  .  .$5.00  per  1000. 

No.  2,  J  to  A   ^^-50 

No.  a,  A  to  i   L50 

Terms  cash  before  shipment.   Mention  this  paper. 

H.  FKKliBOKOlKJII. 
Sunrise  Nurseries  IVIoiitavilla.  Oregon. 

OLIVE  NURSERY. 

C.  F.  LOOI'  &  SON, 
Send  for  Price  List.  Pomona,  California. 


PROTECT  YOUR  TREES 

 WITH  

JV;!  GILMAN'S      TULE  TREE  PROTEQOR. 

■^-v    s}'!^  PATKNTKD  AUGUST   I,  ISiW. 

FIRST  PRIZE  — Medal  and  Diploma  —  California  Midwinter  Interna- 
tional Kxposition. 

Cheapest,  best  and  only  one  to  protect  trees  and  vines  from  frost,  sun- 
>-urn,  rabbits,  squirrels,  borers  and  other  tree  pests.  .:„,,„.. 

For  testimonials  from  parties  who  are  usiiiR  them,  send  for  desciiplive 
circulars.  _    _    _  , 

B.    F^.    G  I  L  m  A  N. 

Sole  Manufacturer  of  PATENT  TULE  COVERS, 
4ao  NINTH  STKEKT  SAN  FRANCI.SCO,  CAL. 
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CHEAP  IRRIGATION! 


UR    XO    D/\TE  ! 


SAA/JE 
mOINEV 


1895   THE  THIRD  ANNUAL— 1895 

Poultry  Show 

j    OF  THE  

CALIFORNIA    STATE    POULTRY  ASSOCIATION 

I    VVir,L    BE    HELD    AT  THE   

/Vlechanlcs*  F*avilion  ::::::::  San  Francisco 
1  DECEMBER  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17. 

I  DAY  AHMISSIUM  BO  Oiits 

I  E\  KNIN<i   36  Oiitft 

TKANSFKKAKI.K  COMMUTATION  TICKETS— Good  for  ten  admissions,  day  or  evening  »3  60 
CHILDKKN— Uay  or  evimins  10  Cents 


T"i "DANIEL  BEST"  CRUDE  OIL  ENGINE 

FOR  ROVA/ER. 
THI'=;    IS    WHAT    THEY    CAN  DO: 

Will  furnish  power  f»i- oin'-leiitli  of  a  •  Hilt  per  horse  pow«T  iHT  lioiir.  It  Is  the  ehenpest 
power  ever  pro<lilre<l.  «H  shown  in  the  following;  tal>le,  and  whi<'h  is  hased  upon  a  test  of  ten 
hours'  run  with  one  of  our  live-horse  power  tiasoline  Kneines,  iisin«  f?u-()lini:  (7t°).  co-.il  Kits,  com- 
mon domestic  coal  oil,  crude  petroleum,  iisphaltum  base,  crude  petroleum,  parafllne  base,  as  follows: 

Ooal  Gas,  ten  hours'  run.  IWm  feet  $2  Oil 

•G  isollne  (74  detr.).  ton  hours'  ruu.  AH  trillions     14c   1  Sii 

Co.lI  Oil.  ten  hours'  run.  7H  gallons  (i  l(k-   7.i 

Crude  Petroleum,  asphaltuni  base,  l(i  (rallous  fa  He   48 

Crude  Petroleum  (Wi  defr.).  parafflne  base.  1.1  gallons  (&i  oc   (i5 

On  the  crude  petroleum  with  asphaltum  base  we  had  an  over  produri  of  7  ga'lons  of  aspballum:  the 
market  price  is  3  cents  per  gaIlon='.'l  cents.  This  deducted  from  the  arst  cost  ol  the  crude  petroleum 
for  ten  hours' run  leaves  a  net  balance  of  27  cents.  And  from  the  crude  oil  with  a  parafllne  base  we 
had  an  over-product  of  .S  gallons  of  good  lubricating  oil.  which  we  consid.T  O'lual  to  any  we  have  ever 
used,  but  will  estimate  its  value  conservativel.v  at  'Jll  cents  per  gallon,  making  6(1  ceuls;  this  deducted 
from  the  first  cost  of  the  crude  oil  leaves  a  balance  of  .i  cents,  total  cost  of  running  ten  hours. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  operation  of  these  Engines  with  crude  p(!lroleum  reduces  the  cost 
of  operation  to  a  minimum.  Crude  petroleum  with  paratllne  base  at  110c  per  horse  power  per  hour:  on 
crude  petroleum,  asphaltum  base,  "^c  per  horse  power  per  hour;  on  domestic  coal  oil,  I'^c  per  horse 
power  per  hour:  and  on  gasoline,  2'/sC  per  horse  power  per  hour. 

SEND   FOR   CIRCULARS    AND   PRICE  LISTS. 

THE    BEST    AA'R'G  CO., 

San    Leandro,  Cal. 


AiNDERSON  ORCHARD  BRUSH  RAKE 


(i'alcul  .\llciHfd.) 


FIFTY 

Anderson 
Orchard  and 
Vineyard 
Brush  Rakes 


Were  sold    In    Santa  Clara 
County  alouf  flaring;  the 
iiiontli  of  Ot-tolier. 

Write  for  circulars  and  prices 
— TO— 


4  5  5     VA/  E  S  T 


SESSIOINS  A  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

p.  O  Box  m>,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

THE    Itl.CK    KIICItON  HERD. 

At  the  STATE  FAIR  our  HERKSHIRES  won  Five 
Firsts  and  Three  Sweepstakes  Premiums.  We  have 
a  few  choice  pigs  on  hand.  Write  for  prices  and  book 
vour  orders  for  pigs  from  the  prize  winners. 


S  f\  TS  T  /\ 


C  L  A  R  /\ 


T  R  E  E  T, 


PEERLESS    EGG  FOOD. 

Ise  it  once  and  you  wiH  IISK  IT  .Vi.\V.\V». 

A  Sure  I'reveulive  and  Positive  Cure  for  all  UiM  a.ses 
Of  Poultry.    Will  make  heus  lay  when  eggs  are  high. 
1  III..  ■J6e:  :iy,  lbs..  75e:    lo  Ills.,  S'^.oo: 

•i't  Ills..  94.00. 

MRS.  E,  A.  WILKINSON,  Bay  and  Webster  Streets, 

SAN  FUANCISCl).  CAL.  . 


"SUNSET"  AND  "TOP  NOTCH"  CULTIVATORS, 


WITH 


"HATCH,"  "DUCKFOOT,"  "CHISEL,"  and  all  other  Styles  of 
Shovels  for  Orchard  and  Vineyard  Cultivation. 


MOI.lNE.ILL. 


THE  ••  '  „ 


THE    "TOP    NOTCH  "  CULTIVATOR. 


nrhe  i^est  Cultix/ators  E\/er  /Wade. 


"  Weed-cutting  alone  will  not  do  in  California.    TIk^  surface  will  be  ;ish<'y.  but  just  below  1  luTe  ■♦■  "  Atmosph(M-ie  nioi.stuie  is  besl  absorbed  by  a  loose,  liuely-pulverized  soil  surface.    In  this 

is  a  hard  layer  which  evaporates  all  that  is  brought  up  to  it  by  capillary  action  almost  as  rapidly  ♦  country  evaporation  outdoes  ab.sorption  over  and  over  again  during  the  season  of  driest  air.  No 

as  it  would  go  from  the  immediate  surface.    A  slender  toothed  cultivator,  a  narrow  chisel  tooth,  or  ♦  one  would  think  o(  "  siirring  up  "'  soil  to  get  anything  out  of  the  air,  unless  it  might  be  in  the  fog 

a  duck-foot  with  a  long,  slim  standard,  which  stirs  but  does  not  "  slir  up,  "  is  needed  as  well  as  a  ♦  belt  of  the  coast.    Heller  keep  what  moisture  you  have  in  the  soil  so  the  plant  can  have  the  lull 

weed-cutter.    Some  of  the  newer  cultivators  have  the  two  combined."  ♦  benelll  of  it." 

The  above  sensible  expressions  we  copy  frfini  an  editorial  in  the  "  KI'K.VL  PRESS  "  <if  Sept.  :t.  IHU'i.  and  they  have  the  eudorsenient  of  the  sueressfnl  f mil -raisers  of  this  Stale. 
Tnrnin);  damp  soil  up  to  the  snn's  ra.vs  will  not  keep  it  damp,  lint  the  air  w  ill  take  the  moisture.    To  avoid  evaporation 

Use  Shovels  that  Loosen  the  Subsoil  Without  Disturbing  Top  Soil. 

  WRITE    FOR    CIRCULARS  TO   

DEERE    inPLEMENT  CO., 

305  and  307  Market  Street:::::;:::^:::::::;;::::::■;:::;:::;;:;;^::::::::::;::::::::;:;: ::;::;:::::::::;;;:;::::"::::::;;::::::::::::::::::::::::::San  FratlcisCO,  Cal. 


AND  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  L.    No.  24. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  DECEHBER  14,  1895. 

TWENTY-FIFTH  TEAR. 

Office,  220  Market  Street. 

The  Canned  Fruits  Business. 


The  business  seems  to  be  quiet  and  little  else  is 
expected  for  a  time.  The  Cutting  Packing  Com- 
pany says  that  the  market  is  practically  clear  of 
"  extras  "  in  everything  but  plums.  Standard  apri- 
cots are  in  full  stock  and  large  buyers  might  make 
favorable  prices.  Extra  peaches  are  about  cleaned 
up;  standards  are  only  in  fair  supply  and  the  mar- 
ket is  very  firm;  seconds  are  neglected,  although  we 
do  not  understand  that  there  is  much  of  a  stock  re- 
maining in  first  hands.  Pears  are  well  cleaned  ud 
on  all  qualities.  Plums,  both  standards  and  extras, 
are  in  good  supply,  perhaps  an  oversupply. 

Cutting  Packing  Company  estimate  the  fruit  pack 


Electric  Railways. 


The  electric  railways  are  doing  wonders  in  pro- 
moting intercourse  between  town  and  country. 
Their  effect  in  reducing  the  number  of  driving  out- 
fits, as  well  as  giving  quick  and  cheap  transit, 
has  frequently  been  cited  in  our  columns. 
What  their  ultimate  influence  upon  the  rural  scene 
and  upon  rural  life  will  be  it  is  not  easy  to  foresee. 
It  may,  however,  be  granted  that  it  will  be  great 
and  that  it  will  minister  to  the  economies  of  life  as 
well  as  to  its  embellishment.  The  engraving  on  this 
page  gives  glimpses  of  the  electric  railway  at  San 
Jose,  a  thriving  city  about  fifty  miles  south  of  San 
Francisco,  in  which  the  first  successful  electric  rail- 


California  Dairy  Association. 


There  was  a  meeting  of  the  directors  in  this  city 
on  Wednesday.  The  election  of  officers  for  the  com- 
ing year  resulted  as  follows:  President,  Joseph 
Mailliard;  vice-presidents,  A.  P.  Martin,  John  A. 
Cole,  and  W.  N.  Russ;  treasurer,  E.  W.  Steele;  sec 
retary,  Samuel  E.  Watson;  committee  on  member- 
ship, P.  Tognazzini,  F.  H.  Green  and  W.  Niles;  com- 
mittee on  legislation,  F.  H.  Green,  R.  H.  Brown, 
John  A.  Cole;  committee  on  dairy  education,  W.  H. 
Roussel,  W.  P.  A.  Brewer,  G.  W.  Button. 

It  was  resolved  to  hold  monthly  meetings  in  San 
Francisco,  and  also  local  meetings  in  various  parts 
of  the  State.    Prof.  Wickson,  on  the  part  of  the 


SAN    JOSE   AND   SANTA    CLARA    ELECTRIC  RAILWAY. 


of  this  year  at  about  80  per  cent  of  1894.  A  careful 
estimate  of  the  California  fruit  crop  as  a  whole,  in- 
cluding that  used  for  shipping  green,  drying  and 
canning,  has  been  made  and  fixed  at  about  73  per 
cent.  Taking  all  these  factors  into  consideration 
and  adding  to  them  the  statistics  of  the  pack 
throughout  the  East,  it  seems  fair  to  believe  that 
stocks  carried  over  into  the  spring  of  189(5  ought  to 
realize  cost  and  selling  expenses.  Tomatoes  are 
quiet,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  high  prices  an- 
ticipated by  holders  in  October  will  be  realized.  The 
special  low  rate  of  freight  to  some  Eastern  points 
made  by  the  overland  roads  has  not  resulted  in  much 
business,  most  territorial  distributors  being  well 
filled  up  before  it  took  elTect.  The  tomato  pack  will 
doubtless  not  exceed  60  per  cent  of  1894.  They  do 
not  look  for  much  movement  in  any  line  before  Feb- 
ruary. 

An  old  gentleman  of  Odessa  has  left  a  million 
rubles  apiece  to  four  nieces  on  condition  that  they 
work  for  fifteen  months  as  chambermaids,  cooks,  or 
farm  servants. 


way  on  the  coast  began  operations  eight  years  ago. 
In  few  places  in  the  United  States  has  electricity 
been  more  largely  utilized  than  in  that  pleasant 
municipality.  No  finer  roadway  is  found  anywhere 
than  the  famous  "Alameda,"  150  feet  wide,  three 
miles  long,  on  which  the  electric  cars  speed  to  Santa 
Clara.  The  avenue  on  which  the  double  track  runs 
is  lined  throughout  its  entire  length  with  beautiful 
homes,  handsome  grounds  still  in  fullest  foliage  in 
bright  November  sunshine,  as  depicted  in  the  accom- 
panying engraving.  The  town  of  Santa  Clara,  to 
which  the  road  extends,  is  noted  as  being  the  site 
of  the  first  white  settlement  in  the  county. 

It  is  rumored  that  extensive  preparations  are  be- 
ing made  by  Iowa  farmers  to  crib  their  corn  on  ac- 
count of  the  prevailing  low  prices. 

The  total  sugar  crop  of  Louisiana  this  year  is  est' 
mated  at  710,000,000  pounds,  an  increase  of  57,000 
tons  over  that  of  last  year. 

Owing  to  drouth  the  Australian  wheat  crop  will 
be  hardly  enough  to  supply  local  wants. 


State  University,  assured  the  association  that  such 
meetings  would  come  under  the  Farmers'  Institute 
plan  and  be  helped  by  the  staff  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture.  The  association  passed  a  resolution 
approving  of  the  work  of  Dockery  and  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Board  of  Health  in  securing  pure  milk.  It  was 
also  planned  to  enlarge  '' >he  scope  of  the  dairy  bureau, 
and  to  advance  the  plan  for  a  dairy  school. 

There  were  dairymen  present  from  wide  distances, 
and  they  expressed  much  interest  in  the  promotion 
of  progressive  dairying.  An  effort  will  be  made  to 
push  the  work  of  the  association  in  every  way,  and 
to  win  the  support  of  all  interested. 

A  TRAIN  of  six  cars  left  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  for 
Chicago.  The  cars  are  beautifully  decorated  to  ex- 
hibit the  products  of  Kansas.  There  are  at  least 
forty  varieties  of  apples,  and  some  say  the  exhibit 
excels  the  one  at  the  World's  Fair.  Squashes  and 
pumpkins  were  on  the  cars  in  abundance,  and  two  of 
them  weighed  over  a  hundred  pounds  each. 

The  Russian  thistle  has  been  found  in  Western 
New  York. 
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The  Week. 


Secretary  of   the   Interior  Hoke 

Our 

Smith,  in  his  annual  report,  calls 
Forests.  attention  to  the  fact  that  17,000,- 
000  acres  are  included  within  forest  reserves,  the 
object  being  to  thus  preserve  the  forests  for  future 
use,  and  their  preservation  to  control  the  supply  of 
water  so  that  it  may  be  stored  and  utilized  for  irri- 
<,'ation.  There  are  but  thirty  special  af^ents  to  pro- 
tect the  limber  upon  the  entire  public  domain,  to 
examine  swamp  lands  and  to  investiijate  fraudulent 
land  entries,  a  force  too  small  to  permit  anything  to 
be  done  toward  guarding  the  forest  reservation. 
Unless  some  plan  is  devised  by  Congress  for  the 
protection  of  the  forests,  eiilier  liy  the  army  or  by 
foresters  living  upon  the  reservations,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  object  sought  to  be  accomplished  will  fail. 

.  ,         Cloverdale  has  for  several  years 

Cloierdale 

maintained  most  excellent  citrus 

Citrus  Show.        1.1  1  i      1     I  t. 

displays,  and  proposes  to  do  bet- 
ter. Nearly  an  acre  of  land  wiihin  iho  city  limits 
has  been  purchased,  on  wliich  a  large  pavilion  will 
be  erected  in  time  for  the  next  citrus  fair.  The 
grounds  surrounding  the  pavilion  will  be  planted 
with  oranges,  magnolias,  palms  and  other  semi- 
tropical  trees.  A  large  fountain  will  also  add  beauty 
to  the  surroundings.  The  association  will  bo  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $.iOOO. 

Dealers  in  California  climate 
should  lay  an  indictment  against 
Truckee  for  endangering  the 
whole  business.  The  portable  population  of  the 
whole  eftete  East  is  packin*,  its  grip  for  California 
now,  as  it  got  such  a  cnill  in  Florida  last  year. 
Dealers  in  scenic  residence  sites  and  gold-lined  farm- 
ing places  and  tepid  winter  resorts  have  done  their 
best  for  a  year  to  turn  the  December  tide  of  thin 
chests  and  thick  purses  to  California.  The  business 
was  just  coming  into  bloom  and  here  protrudes 
Truckee,  not  content  to  be  under  the  drifts  in  a 
modest  manner,  and  announces  that  it  is  building  an 
ice  palace — the  first  of  its  kind  in  California — and 
the  main  part  of  the  building  is  nearly  completed. 
In  a  few  days,  if  the  weather  continues  favorable, 
everything  will  be  in  readiness  to  receive  excursion- 
ists. Large  fir  trees  are  being  placed  upon  the  roof 
and  sides  of  the  building.  These,  when  sprayed  with 
water  and  frozen,  will  present  a  magnificent  appear- 
ance. The  entire  building  will  be  sprayed  and  coated 
with  ice  so  that  not  a  stick  of  timber  will  be  visible. 
Several  thousand  feet  of  wire  netting  is  to  cover  the 
building  before  the  spraying  commences.  Hundreds 
of  pairs  of  skates  and  toboggans  and  sleds  have  beei^ 


lee  Palace 
at  Truckee. 


I'oiUtry 


ordered  from  the  East.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  to  take  .000  people  for  a  sleigh  ride  to  D. inner 
lake  ill  one  day.  Toboggan  slides  are  being  built  and 
show-shoe  courses  laid  out.  Every  winter  amuse- 
ment imaginable  will  be  provided  for  visitors.  Such 
is  the  abfiinination  of  desolation  which  Truckee  is  in- 
flicting upon  this  winterless  climate  of  California. 
It  will  send  every  customer  not  already  in  our  toils 
to  Cuba.  Governor  Budd  should  smile  at  the  affair 
at  once  and  melt  it  away.    It  is  too  bad. 

rroin  Speaking  of  the  California  ice  pal- 

ace, what  effect  will  it  have  upon 
*'  the  reputation  for  veracity  of  J. 
A.  Filcher,  who  is  now  pouring  out  licjuid  language 
about  California's  winter  charms  at  the  Atlanta  Ex- 
position ?  Fortunately,  however,  Mr.  Filcher  made 
his  record  before  the  Truckee  calamity  fell  upon  us. 
He  reports  to  the  State  Board  of  Trade  that  our 
State  wins  seventy-five  awards,  including  six  gold 
medals,  twenty-eight  silver  medals,  twenty-seven 
bronze  medals  and  fourteen  honorable  mentions.  No 
other  State  gets  more  than  two  gold  medals.  And 
if  this  ice  architecture  goes  on,  Atlanta  will  strike 
another  medal  of  hot  buckwheat  batter,  bearing  the 
picture  of  the  Truckee  affair,  and  award  it  to  Mr. 
Filcher  as  the  champion  liar. 

Melodies  on  a  higher  key  now 
charm  the  genii  of  the  Mechanics' 
Pavilion  in  this  city,  for  equine 
snorts  and  neighs  of  last  week  are  followed  by  the 
shrill  notes  of  the  feathered  tribes.  The  show  of  the 
California  Poultry  Association  is  opening  in  fine 
style  as  we  go  to  press  on  Wednesday  and  will  con- 
tinue until  the  17th.  The  display  is  the  greatest 
ever  held  on  this  coast,  as  about  200  exhibitors  have 
entered  about  2500  birds  and  beasts  of  the  pet 
classes.  The  exhibits  come  from  the  whole  coast 
line  from  San  Diego  to  I'uget  sound.  As  an  indica- 
tion of  the  breadth  and  richness  of  the  exhibition,  it 
may  be  stated  that  182  Brown  Leghorns  are  shown, 
which  is  believed  to  bt!  the  largest  exhibit  of  this  va- 
riety ever  made  at  any  show,  those  in  Madison 
Square  Garden  and  the  Crystal  Palace,  London,  not 
excepted.  A.  E.  Anderson  of  Petalutna  has  entered 
thirty-six  of  these  birds  and  E.  W.  Sanderson  of  San 
Jose,  forty.  The  Santa  Clara  valley  looms  up  more 
magnificently  in  the  show  than  any  other  section  of 
the  State.  There  are  over  800  birds  from  it,  of  the 
estimated  value  of  $10,000,  as  thoroughbred  prices 
run.  It  is  stated  that  the  show  is  a  thousand  birds 
stronger  than  it  was  last  year.  Then  there  are  the 
pigeons,  which  make  such  an  attractive  feature  at 
all  shows,  and  pet  stock  in  endless  variety  and  great 
profusion.  The  show  is  attracting  immense  patron- 
age from  city  fanciers,  and  it  is  worth  coming  long 
distances  to  see. 

Whether  this  old  proverb  is  accu- 
rate or  not  is  being  determined 
this  week  in  the  agricultural 
laboratories  at  the  State  University.  Under  Prof. 
Hilgard's  direction,  Mr.  Jaffa  is  making  analyses  of 
certified  thoroughbred  eggs  submitted  by  the  Asso- 
ciation in  such  a  way  that  certain  breeds  can  be  ac- 
curately compared  and  also  the  mooted  point  of  the 
comparative  richness  of  brown  and  white  eggs  can 
be  determined.  We  shall  have  the  full  report  of 
this  examination  in  the  Ruual  Press  next  week, 
probably. 

There  should  be  a  general  rally  of 
I'miiiiig.        growers  of  deciduous  fruits  in  the 

central  part  of  this  State  at  the 
meeting  which  the  Stale  Horticultural  Society  will 
hold  in  the  Mills  building  in  this  city  on  December 
27,  at  1  o'clock  v.  .m.  Mr.  Sanders  of  San  Jose  will 
submit  photographs  of  the  style  of  pruning  which 
gives  large  and  sound  prunes  in  the  Santa  Clara  val- 
ley. Mr.  J.  C.  Shinn  has  been  invited  to  give  his 
observations  on  the  comparative  advantages  of  early 
pruning  as  contrasted  with  the  only  style  of  winter 
pruning.  These  openings  will  give  an  impetus  to  a 
full  and  free  discussion  of  the  many  changes  in  prac- 
tice which  have  recently  come  into  vogue,  and  should 
attract  the  interest  of  all  who  have  deciduous 
orchards. 

Next  week  another  of  the  notable 

Farmers 

solid  weeks  of  Farmers'  Institutes 

ng     u  e.  ^.ji         j^^j^  south.  Prof. 

A.  J.  Cook  of  Claremont,  the  State  University  rep- 
resentative in  southern  California,  will  have  general 
charge  and  will  be  at  all  the  meetings.  In  Antelope 
valley  the  meetings  will  occupy  Monday  and  Tues- 
day, and  Prof.  Hilgard  will  be  present.  On  Wednss- 
day  and  Thursday  at  Clearwater,  and  Friday  and 
Saturday  at  Glendale.  Prof.  Wickson  of  the  State 
University  and  Prof.  McClatchie  of  Throop  Univer- 
sity will  join  forces  with  Prof.  Cook.  At  all  the 
meetings  there  will  be  large  supplies  of  local  talent 
and  the  five  sessions  at  each  place  will  merit  the 
fullest  attendance  from  all  those  within  reach. 
Southern  California  is  showing  a  warm  welcome  to 
the  Institute  work  and  is  naturally  getting  the  most 
of  it.  If  the  distribution  is  unequal  it  is  not  the 
fault  of  those  who  are  willing  to  ask  for  and  sup- 
port it. 


'  Kggs 


From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

The  most  stirring  passage  in  the  President's  mes- 
sage, it  will  be  remembered,  was  that  in  which  he 
set  forth  the  attitude  of  our  Government  toward  the 
controversy  between  Great  Britain  and  Venezuela. 
So  long  ago  as  last  August,  he  said,  our  State  De- 
partment, in  a  letter  to  the  British  Prime  Minister, 
asserted  the  "traditional  and  established  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  be  firmly  opposed  to  the 
forcible  increase  by  any  European  power  of  its  terri- 
torial possessions  on  this  continent;"  and  "called 
upon  the  British  Government  for  a  definite  answer 
to  the  question  whether  it  would  submit  the  terri- 
torial controversy  between  itself  and  Venezuela  in 
its  entirety  to  impartial  arbitration."  After  a  delay 
of  four  months  the  answer  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment has  been  received  at  Washington;  but  up  to 
this  writing  (Wednesday)  only  Secretary  Olney  has 
read  it.  The  President  is  on  a  hunting  trip  and  is 
not  believed  that  he  will  be  able  to  consider  the  an- 
swer and  report  his  recommendations  concerning  it 
before  the  beginning  of  next  week — possibly  not  till 
after  the  holiday  season.  Lord  Salisbury  has  been 
in  no  haste  in  the  matter  and  Mr.  Cleveland  is  likely 
to  take  his  own  time  about  it.  It  is  hardly  possible 
that  England  has  bluntly  rejected  our  proposals;  nor 
that  she  has  accepted  them.  That  is  not  the  way  of 
diplomacy;  and  we  shall,  in  all  likelihood,  have  on 
hand  a  discussion  which  will  last  long  enough  to  al- 
low the  original  matter  at  issue  between  England 
and  Venezuela  to  be  settled  out  of  court.  England 
does  not  want  a  fight  nor  does  she  want  us  to  make 
a  positive  stand  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  since  that 
might  be  an  embarrassment  in  respect  to  future 
dealings.  Her  policy,  therefore,  is  likely  to  attempt 
delays  and  to  avoid  such  aggravations  as  might  lead 
our  Govern  nent  to  put  its  foot  down  hard.  In  the 
meantime  V^enezuela  is  quite  safe.  No  attempt  will 
be  made  to  enforce  the  claims  urged  against  her. 


C  But  the  matter  has  gone  so  far  and  has  so  en- 
gaged public  attention  in  this  country  that  the  issue 
cannot  be  avoided.  We  must  either  accept  or  re- 
ject the  Monroe  Doctrine;  and  in  unequivocal  terms. 
What  the  answer  of  Congress  will  be,  there  is  not 
the  smallest  possibility  of  a  doubt.  Nobody  ques- 
tions for  one  moment  that  the  resolutions  introduced 
last  week  into  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Lodge,  or  some- 
thing like  them,  will  be  approved  by  unanimous 
vote.  The  question  is  one  of  the  Fourth-of-July  sort 
which  from  its  very  terms  admits  of  but  one  an- 
swer from  a  spirited  people.  We  shall  adopt  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  with  three  cheers  and  a  tiger;  but 
its  formal  adoption  will  make  very  little  practical 
dilTerence,  since  its  enforcement  must  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  time  and  circumstance.  The  most  en- 
thusiastic Monroist  would  scarcely  wish  this  coun- 
try to  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  doings 
or  in  the  quarrels  of  the  Spanish  States  of  South 
America.  It  would  only  inflame  an  insolence  al- 
ready habitual;  and  the  inevitable  result  would 
be  to  involve  us  in  the  most  annoying  kind 
of  foreign  entanglements.  We  should,  as  the 
guardian  of  these  States,  be  compelled  to  increase 
our  naval  establishment  to  a  point  of  efficiency  at 
least  equal  to  that  of  any  one  European  power;  and 
we  don't  believe  our  people  would  willingly  pay  the 
bill.  Furthermore,  we  have  nothing  to  gain  from 
espousing  the  quarrels  of  the  South  Americans. 
They  belong  to  a  different  race,  with  different  ideals 
and  of  different  destiny.  We  cannot  even  hope  to 
get  much  trade  from  them,  since  the  cheaper  labor 
of  Europe  makes  a  cheaper  market  for  the  purchase 
of  manufactured  goods.  Under  these  conditions,  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  may  easily  be  carried  too  far;  and 
for  its  judicious  limitation  we  shall  have  to  rely  upon 
the  discretion  of  whoever  may  be  in  authority  at 
Washington.  Our  true  policy  is  to  formally  adopt 
it  and  to  use  it  at  such  times  and  in  such  measure  as 
circumstances  may  dictate.  But  it  will  not  do  to 
take  it  seriously  as  implying  an  obligation  to  mix  in 
every  quarrel  which  our  hot-blooded  neighbors  of 
South  America  may  fall  into. 

The  next  Republican  National  Convention  will  be 
held  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  not,  as  some  have  hoped, 
at  San  Francisco.  The  considerations  opposed  to 
the  holding  of  such  conventions  on  the  Pacific  coast 
are  weighty,  and  only  a  few  very  sanguine  people 
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have  really  expected  the  effort  made  in  behalf  of  San 
Francisco  to  be  successful.  National  conventions 
are  fjreat  popular  assemblages  which  attract  the  at- 
tendance not  only  of  delegates,  but  tens  of  thousands 
of  others.  It  becomes,  therefore,  the  interest  of  a 
great  number  of  people  that  they  be  held  at  places 
easily  accessible  in  point  of  time  and  expense.  This 
is  especially  the  wish  of  candidates,  since  each  wants 
to  be  represented  by  as  many  of  his  political  friends 
as  possible.  Take  the  case  of  Mr.  Allison  for  ex- 
ample: He  is  a  candidate  for  the  Presidential  nom- 
ination, and  at  St.  Louis,  which  is  only  a  day's 
ride  from  his  home,  there  will  be  no  less  than  a  thou- 
sand of  his  neighbors  and  friends  enthusiastic  in  his 
support.  Now,  If  the  convention  were  held  two 
thousand  miles  away,  probably  not  one  hundred 
would  be  able  to  spend  the  time  and  the  money  for 
the  trip.  Under  these  conditions,  Mr.  Allison  is 
naturally  opposed  to  holding  the  convention  here. 
The  same  considerations  apply  in  the  case  of  every 
other  candidate;  and  the  logic  of  the  situation,  when 
one  comes  to  look  at  it,  is  irresistible.  Mr.  Geo. 
Knight,  one  of  California's  delegates,  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  frankness  in  saying,  as  he  did  yesterday 
in  a  telegram  from  Washington:  "I  do  not  believe 
that  any  one  who  is  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States  could  conscientiously  to  himself 
advocate  San  Francisco  as  a  proper  place  to  make 
the  battle  for  this  high  office." 

Another  objection  to  the  Pacific  coast  as 
a  place  for  holding  great  popular  gatherings 
lies  in  our  relative  disadvantage  in  point  of 
time.  When  it  is  9  A.  M.  at  San  Francisco,  it 
is  11  o'clock  at  Chicago  and  noon  at  New  York. 
Now  the  people  want,  and  the  newspapers  of  course 
are  eager  to  give,  full  and  prompt  reports  of  these 
great  meetings.  It  is  a  thing  very  difficult  to  do 
even  under  the  most  favorable  conditions;  and  it 
would  practically  be  impossible  against  the  disad- 
vantage of  a  two  to  three  hours'  time  discount.  The 
Eastern  afternoon  papers  could  only  report  what 
happened  at  San  Francisco  in  the  early  morning,  and 
the  morning  papers  could  not  give  the  doings  of  a  late 
night  session.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  East- 
ern newspapers  stand  solidly  opposed  to  all  proposi- 
tions which  would  carry  the  convention  westward 
These  considerations  have  been  perfectly  well  under- 
stood all  along,  and  we  doubt  if,  on  the  part  of  the 
wiser  ones,  there  has  been  any  real  expectation  that 
the  claims  of  San  Francisco  would  find  favor.  We 
suspect  that  some  people — not  excluding  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  Examiiu-r,  the  Chronich-  and  the  Call — 
would  have  hardly  been  so  free  with  their  big  sub- 
scriptions if  they  had  not  been  pretty  well  assured 
that  they  would  never  be  called  on  to  pay  them. 
Furthermore,  the  proposition  to  put  up  a  big  cash 
bonus  to  attract  a  national  political  convention  is  a 
manifest  impropriety. 


Gleanings. 


The  Kern  County  Land  Co.  paid  its  taxes  at  Bakersfield 
last  week— *4!»,271."6.5. 

The  oranges  to  be  exhibited  at  the  Fresno  Citrus  Fair  will 
be  paid  for.    This  is  only  fair. 

NEtiOTiATioNs  are  in  progress  looking  to  the  establishment 
of  a  pork-packing  plant  at  Fresno. 

The  retail  fruit  dealers  of  San  Francisco  have  organized  to 
prevent  the  wholesale  dealers  from  selling  at  retail. 

The  Sanger  orange  output  this  season  will  be  thirty  car- 
loads.   It  is  now  going  East  at  the  rate  of  one  car  per  day. 

W.  G.  Adams  presented  the  Vcntnrian  last  week  with  a 
sample  of  raspberries  picked  in  his  garden  on  the  4th  inst. 

Mu.  R.  R.  BuNKEK,  the  veteran  editor  of  the  Martinez  G<t- 
zetlr,  has  retired,  and  will  be  succeeded  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Brown, 
who  has  been  associated  with  the  paper  for  some  years  past. 

The  Woodland  Democrat,  in  urging  the  Yolo  farmer  to  go  in 
for  poultry,  says :  "  It  is  a  business  that  can  be  attended  to 
at  odd  times  and  without  material  interference  with  other 
duties  on  the  farm."  We  judge  from  this  that  the  editor  of 
the  Democrat  has  not  gained  his  poultry  wisdom  in  the  school 
of  practical  experience. 

Fkesno,  Cal.,  Dec.  10.— The  Chamber  of  Commerce  to-night 
fixed  the  date  for  holding  the  citrus  fair  of  Fresno  county  at 
January  3  and  4.  The  display  of  fruits  will  be  from  this 
county  exclusively.  A  line  exhibition  is  assured  and  visitors 
will  no  doubt  be  surprised  at  the  extent  and  success  of  the 
orange  and  lemon  production  in  this  county. 

Selma,  Cal.,  Dec.  9.— Selma's  new  creamery  started  on 
Monday  under  the  happiest  auspices.  The  farmers  ai-e  vpell 
pleased  with  the  prospect  of  having  an  enterprise  located 
here  that  will  insure  them  a  good  price  for  their  butter  prod- 
uct. Many  more  applications  were  made  for  cans  than  could 
be  filled.  Ranch  butter  is  out  of  fashion  and  only  first-class 
creamery  goes. 

Wool  GitowERS  Slow  TO  Okcanizb. -The  following  is  from 
the  PorterviUe  EnterprUc:  "The  P™P"sed  wopl  growers 
association  as  vet  has  not  been  organized.  The  .sheepmen 
spom  to  he  unaware  of  the  imiwrtance  of  such  an  association, 
and  the  majority  of  them  seem  to  have  deemed  it  unnecessary 
to  attend  the  meetings.  The  first  meeting  held  here  was  en- 
thusiastic, and  from  all  appearances  seemed  to  be  a  sure  go, 


and  will  be  if  all  stay  together.  An  association  cannot  be 
farmed  in  a  day  and  it  takes  time  to  organize.  Now,  because 
a  majority  of  the  sheepmen  did  not  turn  up  at  the  last  meet- 
ing, it  is  no  use  dropping  the  matter.  The  wool  merchants 
enjoy  such  discomfiture  and  don't  want  to  see  the  organiza- 
tion go  into  effect,  because  if  it  does  they  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  dictate,  and  don't  want  you  to  dictate  to  them." 

Okoville  Rrpistcr:  The  first  carload  of  oranges  ever  shipped 
from  Butte  county  direct  to  Chicago  was  sent  by  the  Earl 
Fruit  Co.,  and  sold  on  Friday,  the  day  after  Thanksgiving. 
Had  they  reached  the  city  two  days  sooner  the  prices  realized 
would  have  been  a  dollar  and  a  half  more  per  box.  As  it  was, 
they  brought  $4.50  per  box  for  navels.  These  navels  were 
from  the  Oroville  Citrus  Association. 

New  York,  Dec.  4. — At  the  sale  of  California  wines 
held  to-day  by  Sgobol  &  Day,  the  following  prices  were 
realized:  Port  wine,  per  barrel,  26  cents  to  24^  cents  per 
allon  ;  Angelica,  per  barrel,  27%  cents ;  Sherry,  per  barrel, 
40  to  cents  ;  Muscatel,  per  barrel,  .SI  cents  ;  Trczillon,  per 
barrel,  40  cents;  Medoc,  per  barrel,  ;31  cents;  Burgundy,  per 
barrel,  'M  cents;  Zinfandel,  per  barrel,  32%  cents;  blackberry 
brandy,  40  to  cents;  champagne,  cases  (pints),  $h  to 

■l!3.ti2%  ;  champagne,  cases  (quarts),  62%  to  $3..50.  Attend- 
ance at  this  sale  was  only  fair  and  bidding  on  some  of  the 
wines  was  not  spirited.  Port  and  blackberry  brandy  sold 
lower  than  at  any  previous  sale.  Champagne  was  also  a  shade 
lower,  but  sherry  and  other  sweet  wines  sold  higher.  One 
small  lot  of  very  fine  Zinfandel  brought  a  high  price,  as  per 
quotation  above. 

San  Beknakdino,  Dec.  '.).  —  William  M.  Bristol,  a  fruit 
grower  at  Highland,  has  made  a  discovery  in  the  way  of  pre- 
serving fruit  for  exhibition  purposes  which  he  thinks  is  very 
important.  It  is  nothing  less  than  the  use  of  pure  olive  oil. 
He  has  tried  it  with  a  fruit  which  is  probably  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  preserve,  and  it  is  a  complete  success.  Mr.  Bristol  put 
some  Logan  berries — a  hybrid  between  a  raspberry  and  a 
blackberry — in  the  oil,  and,  after  four  months,  they  were  as 
fresh-looking  and  as  natural  in  color  as  when  placed  in  the 
oil.  The  bottle  contains  both  green  and  ripe  berries,  and  they 
look  almost  as  if  the  first  from  the  vines.  Mr.  Bristol  had 
experimented  with  a  number  of  other  methods  which  are  in 
vogue  for  the  preservation  of  fruit  for  exhibition  purposes, 
but  none  of  them  would  work  with  the  berries,  and  the  use  of 
the  olive  oil  was  a  chance  experiment. 

Alvakado,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal.,  Dec.  10. — The  exact  number 
of  pounds  of  sugar  produced  at  the  mill  at  Alvarado  this  season 
was  .5,4fl0,2()3,  from  27,385  tons  of  beets.  From  Pleasanton  445 
cars,  or  8500  tons,  were  received.  The  balance  was  raised 
about  the  factory.  There  were  1.548  acres  of  beets  around 
Washington  township.  Pleasanton  had  8.53  acres  planted. 
One  hundred  and  twenty  four  men  were  employed  in  the  fac- 
tory during  the  campaign,  and  about  $25,C00  was  paid  out  as 
wages.  The  pulp  or  leavings  after  the  sugar  had  been  ex- 
tracted was  given  away  this  year,  and  farmers  for  miles 
around  came  to  carry  it  home  to  feed  to  cattle.  Last  season  a 
charge  of  .50  cents  per  ton  was  made  for  this  pulp.  An  aver- 
age of  fifteen  tons  of  beets  to  the  acre  was  raised  this  year, 
for  which  the  farmer  received  $4  per  ton,  delivered  at  the 
mill.  The  (company  has  a  great  deal  of  this  season's  product 
stored  in  their  warehouse,  owing  to  the  low  price  of  silver. 

The  Gueat  Colonization  S('iieme. — The  great  land  deal 
under  the  leadership  of  Messrs.  Huntington  and  Mills  now 
includes  1.50,000  acres.  The  most  important  subscriptions  to 
the  syndicate  are  as  follows  ;  On  the  west  side  of  the  Sacra- 
mento river — Boggs,  12,400  acres;  Glenn,  41, .500  acres;  Cham- 
bers, 20,000  acres  ;  Finnell,  20,000  acres;  Tyler,  2000  acres; 
Hemstreet,  1.500  acres;  Hart,  1500  acres;  Rawson,  4741  acres; 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river— Revis  grant,  8000  acres  ;  Bid- 
well,  7000  acres ;  Cone,  3000  acres ;  Wilson,  3500  acres.  These 
are  the  principal  holdings,  and  they  are  interspersed  with 
smaller  holdings  of  1000  acres  and  less.  The  effort  will  be  to 
settle  these  lands  with  Americans ;  and  by  way  of  induce- 
ment a  large  number  of  houses  will  be  built  on  choice  tracts. 
The  idea  is  not  to  make  a  direct  profit  but  to  settle  up  a  fine 
section  of  country,  whijh  under  the  system  of  wholesale  farm- 
ing has  become  practically  depopulated.  If  this  great  project 
succeeds  it  will  end  the  big  farm  system  of  California. 

CoLLEOK  of  Pkac'tical  VITICULTURE.— Articles  of  incorpora- 
tion of  the  College  of  Practical  Viticulture  were  filed  in  the 
County  Clerk's  office  Saturday  afternoon.  The  incorporators 
are  Arpad  Haraszthy  of  San  Francisco,  I.  de  Turk  of  Santa 
Rosa,  B.  W.  Paxton' of  Healdsburg,  John  H.  Wheeler  of  St. 
Helena,  H.  W.  Crabb  of  Oakville,  John  Swett  of  Martinez, 
George  West  of  Stockton,  Charles  A.  Wetmore  of  Oakland,  C. 
J.  Wetmore  of  I.,ivermore,  John  T.' Doyle  of  Menlo  Park,  E.  F. 
Preston  of  San  Francisco,  Winfield  Scott  of  San  Francisco, 
William  Palmtae  of  HoUister,  and  E.  C.  Bachowsky  and  J.  de 
Barth  Shorb  of  San  Gabriel.  This  is  an  organization  formed 
by  the  members  of  the  Viticultural  Commission  to  look  after 
legislation  and  the  tariff,  keep  up  exhibitions  and  perform  the 
work  of  the  present  commission  generally,  except  experi- 
ments. The  State  Commission's  existence  ends  with  the 
year,  the  University  assuming  many,  but  not  all  of  its  duties. 
The  college  will  assume  a  bureau  of  information  at  once,  and 
later  will  have  a  practical  school  of  instruction  in  viticulture. 

Los  Angeles  Javnial:  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  know 
what  to  believe  regarding  the  percentage  of  the  orange  crop 
that  is  signed  with  the  Exchanges.  The  work  of  organization 
is  not  completed  by  these  bodies,  and  they  do  not  feel  disposed 
to  make  any  statements  at  the  present  time  that  are  more 
definite  than  a  general  assertion  that  they  are  stronger  than 
they  were  last  year.  This  is  emphatically  denied  by  the  out- 
side dealers,  who  assert  with  great  confidence  that  they  will 
handle  sixtv  per  cent  of  the  crop.  There  is  apparently  some 
color  given  to  this  assertion  by  the  fact  that  there  is  great 
activity  among  the  commission  men.  There  will  be  more 
than  twice  as  many  of  them  in  the  field  this  season.  In  fact, 
there  are  four  firms  at  Riverside  alone  that  contented  them- 
selves last  year  with  packing  for  the  Exchanges  that  have  de- 
cided to  ship  oranges  this  year.  There  are  new  shippers  in 
this  city,  and  firms  which  have  confined  their  operations  to 
the  northern  part  of  the  State  have  announced  their  intention 
of  entering  this  field.  It  looks  as  if  there  would  be  at  least 
fifteen  firms  competing  with  the  Exchanges. 

To  Test  a  Local  PRomiiiTioN  Law.— Gratz  Mirandi,  a  local 
vineyardist,  proposes  to  put  to  legal  test  a  Pomona  city  ordi- 
dinance  which  prohibits,  under  pain  of  both  inipn.sonment  and 
a  fine  of  11.50,  the  sale  or  giving  away  of  any  vinous  product  in 
less  quantity  than  two  gallons,  and  then  only  on  a  physician's 
prescription"  This  is  part  of  the  famous  i)rohibition  law  in 
Pomona  parts  of  which  have  been  adopted  in  other  southern 
California  towns.  Mr.  Mirandi  was  convicted  of  a  violation 
of  the  law  and  has  taken  an  appeal  to  the  Superior  Court  in 
T  OS  Angeles  He  savs  that  such  a  law  and  its  spread  is  hurl- 
ing the  wine  making  industry  all  over  California,  and  that 
wholesale  liquor  dealers,  wine  makers  an<l  wine  merchants 
have  joined  together  and  subscribed  over  *.>()00  to  test  this 
law,  even  to  the  point  of  carrying  it  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  Wholesale  wine  merchants  in  ban  i'  ran- 
cisco  have  retained  the  best  lawyers  there  to  work  on  the 
case  for  the  vineyardists,  and  it  is  claimed  there  is  excellent 
reason  to  believe  the  city  of  Pomona  has  a  hard  legal  fight  be- 
fore it.  Mr.  Mirandi  says  that  seven  of  the  best  lawycs  in 
San  Francisco  and  Sacramento  say  that  no  California  city  has 
the  right  to  declare  what  quantity  of  the  products  of  this 
State  shall  or  shall  not  be  sold,  any  more  than  it  shall  fix  the 
quantity  of  butter  or  lard  or  barley  that  California  ranchmen 
may  sell. 


Pith  of  the  Week's  News. 

George  A.  Sala,  the  famous  English  journalist,  is  dead. 
President  Cleveland  is  shooting  ducks  on  the  Carolina 
marshes  this  week. 

Santa  Ana  has  set  up  a  rock  pile  where  tramps  will  be 
allowed  to  earn  what  they  eat. 

Five  families  have  been  murdered  by  renegade  Apaches 
near  Fort  Bowie,  in  New  Mexico. 

It  is  predicted  by  financiers  tnat  there  will  be  another  issue 
of  bonds  by  the  Government  before  the  1st  of  April. 

Judge  Murpht  has  dismissed  Durrani's  appeal  for  a  new 
trial  and  has  sentenced  him  to  be  hanged  Feb.  21st,  "J6. 

The  work  of  building  a  railroad  up  the  steep  sides  of  Mount 
Tamalpais  is  being  pushed  with  vigor,  and  will  be  completed 
in  March. 

Lord  Dunraven  is  on  his  way  to  this  country  to  appear  be- 
fore the  New  York  Yacht  Club  in  support  of  his  charges 
against  the  Defender. 

At  Stamboul  last  week  the  Turks  put  to  death  fifty  Chris- 
tian students  by  drowning.  This  is  only  one  of  the  '"  minor 
incidents"  of  the  week. 

Five  hundred  men  have  been  discharged  from  the  S.  P. 
car  shops  at  Sacramento  and  sixteen  hundred  others  have  had 
their  time  and  wages  cut  down. 

The  report  is  revived  that  Mrs.  Stanford  will  sell  her 
jewels— supposed  to  he  worth  about  $1,000,000— to  get  funds 
to  keep  the  Stanford  University  going. 

Lord  Winston  Leonard  Churchill,  son  of  the  late  Ran- 
dolph Churchill,  has  been  looking  over  the  situation  in  Cuba 
and  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  patriots  will  win. 

Senator  Thurston  favors  a  sale  at  auction  of  the  Govern- 
ment's claim  against  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  He  thinks 
something  like  40  cents  on  the  dollar  might  be  secured  by  this 
method. 

While  the  silver  men  in  Congress  have  not  been  able  to 
form  a  party,  they  still  propose  to  be  heard  from.  No  less 
than  half  a  dozen  free  coinage  bills  have  been  introduced  into 
the  Senate  and  House. 

Ex-President  Harrison  will  neither  affirm  nor  deny  a  re- 
port that  he  is  soon  to  be  married  to  Mrs.  Dimmick,  a  wid- 
owed niece  of  his  late  wife.  Mrs.  Harrison  died  in  the  White 
House  three  years  ago. 

Senator  Perkins  is  outspoken  in  support  of  the  proposition 
to  apply  the  principles  of  the  Chinese  exclusion  law  against 
the  Japanese.  Upon  this  question  the  Pacific  coast  delega- 
tions are  practically  agreed. 

Young  McReynolds,  charged  with  the  murder  of  George 
Morris  at  Chinese  Camp,  killed  himself  in  jail  last  week.  Ada 
McReynolds  now  denies  her  original  story,  declaring  that  she 
was  only  trying  to  fool  the  detectives. 

In  a  speech  delivered  at  New  York  on  Monday  night  John 
McBride,  president  of  the  Federation  of  Labor,  urged  the 
labor  unions  of  the  country  to  go  into  politics.  He  thinks  that 
the  only  way  in  which  the  claims  of  labor  can  be  enforced. 

Venezuela  is  employing  the  season  of  calm,  while  .lohnny 
Bull  and  Uncle  Sam  settle  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  her  regular  semi-annual  revolution.  Those  South 
American  dagoes  don't  know  much  about  republican  govern- 
ment, but  they  can  fight — and  they  don't  allow  the  world  to 
forget  it. 

The  Santa  Fe  railway  system  was  .sold  at  auction  on  Tues- 
day to  satisfy  judgments  aggregating  $140,727,549.07.  The 
only  bid — $(30,000,000— was  accepted.  The  sale  was  made  to  a 
committee  representing  the  stockholders  who  propose  to  re- 
organize the  system.  By  this  deal  something  more  than  .50 
per  cent  of  the  capitalization  has  been  wiped  out. 

It  is  reported  from  Chicago  that  certain  free  silver  leaders 
have  perfected  the  organization  of  a  secret  political  order, 
which  has  for  its  object  the  control  of  the  congressional  and 
presidential  election  of  1896,  in  the  interest  of  the  restoration 
of  silver  to  a  free  coinage  basis.  The  new  order  is  to  be 
known  as  the  "Patriots  of  America,"  and  is  organized  b,v 
W.  H.  Harvey,  author  of  "  Coin's  Financial  School." 

A  CONFERENCE  of  the  free  silver  advocates  in  Congress, 
called  for  Thursday  of  last  week,  was  disappointing.  The 
only  Senators  who  attended  were  :  Allen,  Kyle,  Peffer  and 
Stewart,  Populists;  Tillman,  Democrat;  and  Pritchard,  Man- 
tle and  Teller,  Republicans.  The  small  attendance  showed 
that  nothing  could  be  done.  Senator  PefTer  was  of  the 
opinion  that  party  ties  were  too  strong  to  hope  to  organize  a 
silver  party  in  the  Senate. 

There  is  a  famine  in  some  of  the  fishing  towns  of  New- 
foundland, due  to  the  terrible  financial  crash  of  last  summer. 
The  fishing  schooners  lie  idle  at  the  docks,  as  the  owners  have 
refused  to  lease  them  for  the  winter  season  until  the  mort- 
gage dues  have  been  paid,  which  is  practically  an  impossibil- 
ity, as  the  fishermen  have  lost  nearly  their  entire  fortunes  by 
the  financial  crash.  The  winter  season  has  already  set  in, 
and  the  fierce  gales  accompanying  it  are  causing  terrible  ef- 
fects. In  addition  to  being  totally  without  adequate  food 
supply,  the  natives  of  the  fishing  towns  are  not  properly 
clothed  ;  in  fact,  in  no  manner  arc  they  prepared  for  the  rigors 
of  a  North  Atlantic  winter  season.  It  is  stated  that  a  British 
syndicate  has  agreed  to  loan  the  fishermen  money  at  a  very 
low  rate  of  interest  to  pay  otf  the  mortgages  on  the  vessels, 
as  by  the  opening  of  the  fishing  season  the  distress  would  in  a 
great  part  be  alleviated. 

Alameda  county  tax-payers  propose  to  organize  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  down  the  expenses  of  county  administration. 
A  prominent  Oakland  banker,  speaking  of  the  situation,  says  : 
"The  taxes  of  Alameda  county  have  been  growing  steadily 
for  years  and  the  county  valuations  have  been  growing  at  the 
.same  time.  Yet  the  tax-payers  are  receiving  no  more  to-day 
than  they  did  years  ago.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in 
the  county  where  there  is  no  bonded  indebtedness  upon  which 
it  is  necessary  to  pay  interest  or  for  which  a  sinking  fund 
must  be  maintained!  Yet  our  valuations  and  tax  rate  con- 
stantly increase."  What  is  true  in  Alameda  county  is  true 
al.so  of  nearly  every  other  county.  The  cost  of  the  (bounty  or- 
ganization steadily  grows,  while  the  public  gets  nothing  more 
than  formerly.  In  San  Francisco,  city  and  county  tax(!s  are 
40  per  cent  higher  than  last  year.  This  is  a  direct  result  of 
the  boss  system  of  local  politics. 

A  VERY  curious  report  comes  from  New  York,  to  the  effect 
that  a  syndicate  of  American  capitalists  has  been  formed  in 
that  city  to  aid  the  Cuban  insurgents.  To  Marquis  de  Santa 
Lucia,  President  of  the  Provisional  Rei)ublic,  a  representa- 
tive of  the  syndicate  made  a  proposition  to  loan  the  Cuban 
republics  $15,()00,000,  contingent  on  the  recognition  of  belliger- 
ency by  the  United  States  (iovoriiinoiit.  In  exchange  the 
syndicate  will  ac(;ept  $45,000,000  in  Cuban  bonds,  the  same  to 
be  canceled  from  customs  receipts  iiniiiediately  on  the  rcn^og- 
nition  by  Spain  of  the  Cuban  republic  or  a  de<-laration  of 
peace.  The  syndicate  stipulates  that  $10,000,000  be  expended 
in  the  purchase  of  two  modern  war  vessels  and  munitions  of 
war;  that  these  vessels  shall  immediately  proceed  to  capture 
and  hold,  in  conjunction  with  land  forces,  some  Cuban  port, 
and  that  they,  with  the  assistance  of  other  men-of-war  whose 
purchase  later  may  be  deemed  advisable,  shall  prey  on  Span- 
ish commerce  and  assume  an  aggressive  policy. 
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Considerations  Affecting  the  Dried  Fruit 
Industry. 


In  pursuance  of  its  habit  of  Kivin<?  the  {greatest 
possible  Vi^ht  on  every  question  relating?  to  the  fruit 
interest  of  California,  the  Rural  prints  with  pleas- 
ure the  followinf^  remarks  on  the  present  situation, 
written  by  request,  by  a  gentleman  whose  rela- 
tions to  the  fruit  industry  have  been  that  of  a  pro- 
ducer, a  dealer  and  a  commission  merchant.  It  pre- 
sents some  considerations  which  it  is  well  worth  the 
while  of  all  who  are  related  to  the  fruit  industry  to 
weigh  with  unjjrejudiced  minds. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  communication,  so  suggestive 
in  character,  will  be  the  means  of  bringing  out  the 
opinions  of  others  with  reference  to  the  questions 
dealt  with.  All  such  will  gladly  be  given  place  in 
these  columns.  Our  readers,  who  comprise  a  ma- 
jority of  the  dried-fruit  producers  of  the  State,  will 
be  interested  to  hear  what  may  be  said  for  and 
against  the  issues  raised  in  the  letter  which  follows: 

The  general  tendency  of  the  fruit  trade,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  growers,  dealers,  and  commission  mer- 
chants, has,  more  especially  witliin  the  last  two  years,  caused 
those  who  have  given  much  thought  to  it  to  wonder  what  will 
be  the  ultimate  result  of  the  increasing  supplies.  In  looking 
back  a  few  voars  we  see  that  an  enormous  consumptive  de- 
mand has  been  built  up,  so  that,  while  dried  fruits  used  to  be 
considered  a  luxury,  lower  prices  have  put  them  into  so  many 
markets,  and  they  "have  come  into  such  general  use,  they  may 
now  be  considered  almost  as  a  staple.  The  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  supply  and  demand  is  in  making  the  price  of  an  article 
within  the  reach  of  the  masses.  The  trend  of  prices  during 
the  last  two  years  has  been  a  downward  one.  This  may  be 
accounted  for  partially  by  business  depression  and  hard 
times,  and  partially  by  the  unwise  mode  of  marketing  pursued 
by  the  growers  themselves. 

This  year  has  been,  perhaps,  the  hardest  one  in  the 
history  "of  the  business  for  those  who  desired  to  sell 
and  get  their  i^ash  here.  It  has  probably  not  been  as 
noticeable  to  the  grower  as  it  has  to  the  dealer.  A  very 
pernicious  habit  which  has  grown  up  almost  altogether  within 
the  last  three  years  is  that  of  consigning  goods  to  Eastern 
markets  and  having  them  sold  when  they  arrive.  We  can 
look  back,  of  course,  to  last  year,  where,  at  the  opening  of  the 
market,  peaches  were  very  active  and  advancing,  sold  readily 
for  cash,  and  buyers  were  scouring  the  country  to  purchase 
them.  Has  there  been  any  such  plan  pursued  this  year ;  It 
is  a  question  that  readers  can  answer  for  themselves. 

The  writer  has  a  good  general  knowledge  of  the  situation 
from  all  the  standpoints  mentioned,  and  he  is  free 
to  state  his  opinion,  which  is  that  there  has  been 
a  smaller  percentage  of  fruit  sold  for  cash  in  this 
State  by  the  grower  than  in  any  previous  year  in  the 
history  of  the  business,  f^ast  year  frosts  throughout  the 
Eastern  States  caused  somewhat  of  a  shortage,  and  mer- 
chants deemed  it  advisable  to  buy  ahead.  When  the 
fruit  ripened  here  it  was  found  that  not  only  one  but  many 
houses  had  sold  what  they  did  not  have,  and  peaches  advanced 
sharply  when  they  had  their  short  sales  to  fill.  Every  one 
who  had  sold  lost  money.  Tlie  Eastern  merchants  who  had 
not  bought  early  were  carried  away  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
bull  market,  and  made  purchases  at  the  highest  prices.  Those 
who  bought  last,  of  course,  paid  much  more  than  earlier  pur- 
chasers, being  thereb.v  enabled  to  meet  competition,  and  when 
the  fruit  arrived  it  was  rejected.  The  market  naturally  de- 
clined and  growers,  refusing  to  accept  what  they  could  sell 
for  at  home,  (Consigned  to  Eastern  houses.  When  the  fruit 
arrived  owners'  views  could  not  be  realized.  It  was  then 
thrown  on  the  market  and  sold  at  reduced  prices,  causing 
every  one  who  had  any  stock  to  lose  money. 

The  figures  at  which  brokers,  commission  merchants  and 
others  in  the  East  disposed  of  these  gtwds,  making  such 
heavy  los.ses  for  both  California  and  Eastern  dealers 
who  had  invested  their  money  in  dried  fruit,  caused  a 
great  many  Eastern  houses  to  think  it  would  be  unsafe 
to  buy  carloads  in  California,  if  Californians  were  going 
to  handle  their  goods  in  this  way,  letting  go  for 
what  they  could  get  instead  of  holding  them  for  good  prices. 
They  therefore  sent  men  here  to  solicit  consignments.  They 
were  not  cordially  met,  as  they  never  are,  by  the  farmer, 
who  always  tells  them  at  first  that  he  will  sell  only  for  cash ; 
but  they  keep  on  talking  and  making  promises  and  in  other 
waj's  attempting  to  beguile  the  growers  into  consigning, 
finally  stating  to  him  that  the  only  way  to  get  good  prices  is 
to  have  the  fruit  on  the  spot  in  the  East,  and  when  a  mer- 
chant wants  any  he  will  buy  it  and  paj'  a  larger  price  for  it 
than  he  will  for  a  carload.  In  many  cases  guarantees  of  prices 
which  they  would  get  were  made.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
case,  although  there  may  be  such,  wherein  these  guarantees 
were  fulfilled.  The  grower  was  here  in  California  and  the 
seller  in  the  East,  and  there  was  no  way  of  enforcing  the 
guarantees.  Many  of  them  were  made  in  such  a  way  they 
were  not  really  binding.  I  do  know  of  cases  where  bind- 
ing guarantees  were  made  that  were  not  fulfilled,  because 
the  Eastern  men  who  obtained  consignments  on  these  falla- 
cious promises  were  smart  enough  to  realize  that  they  were  a 
long  way  from  California,  and  that  it  would  not  pay  the  Cali- 
fornians to  go  there  and  fight  them  with  an  expensive  law- 
suit, which  could  be  put  off  from  time  to  time  and  finally 
involve  the  grower  in  an  expenditure  of  more  than  his  original 
loss,  and  that,  too,  with  a  large  doubt  of  his  being  able  to  get 
a  square  deal  at  the  end  of  the  litigation. 

All  this  is  really  preliminary  to  the  situation  this  year.  We 
find  very  few  of  our  local  merchants  willing  to  buy  dried  fruit 
outright,  and  still  fewer  of  the  Eastern  merchants  willing  to 
buy  here.  With  their  experience  of  last  year  before  them, 
both  having  paid  more  for  it  than  they  got  back,  they  are 
loath  to  squander  any  more  money  for  the  glory  of  doing  a 
large  business.  People  here  did  not  care  to  short  the  market 
on  account  of  their  losses  last  year,  but  even  if  they  had. 
Eastern  merchants  for  the  same  reason  felt  that  they  did  not 
care  to  buy  ahead.  The  California  grower  had  the  situation 
in  his  own  hands.  All  he  had  to  do  was  to  refuse  to  make 
an.v  consignments  to  the  East.  In  the  early  part  of  this  crop 
year  Eastern  merchants  held  off  waiting  for  consignmcnt.s, 
and  certain  San  Francisco  houses  which  deal  in  dried  fruit, 
purchased  and  consigned  it  to  the  East.  For  awhile  they  ob- 
tained good  prices,  but  later  on  the  grower  took  a  hand,  and 
when  consignments  began  to  arrive  more  freely,  prices  began 
to  fall.  Eastern  merchants  seeing  that  they  could  get  any 
amount  from  one  sack  to  a  carload  right  at  home  naturally  re- 
fused to  buy  carload  lots  free  on  board  in  California,  especi- 
ally as  Californians  had  more  exalted  ideas  of  the  value  of  the 
friiit  than  had  the  people  in  the  East  to  whom  it  had  been 
consigned.  The  dealers  on  being  asked  why  they  make  con- 
signments, say  tjiat  it  is  bei^ause  growers  have  forced  them 
to  it  by  consigning  goods  themselves.  This  question  will  un- 
doubtedly raise  some  argument.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
while  buyers  for  cash  on  the  spot  have  been  scarce,  swarms 
of  con.signment  solicitors,  representing  Eastern  brokers  and 
commission  houses,  have  flooded  this  State  for  several  years 
past  and  naturally  their  continued  efforts  are  like  drops  of 


water  wearing  away  a  rock,  and  they  have  succeeded  in  be- 
guiling the  farmer  with  promises  into  sending  forward  his 
fruit  on  consignment,  until  half  the  output  goes  in  that  way. 

Those  of  the  legitimate  commission  houses  in  California,  who 
have  the  interest  of  the  industry  at  heart,  have  always  ad- 
vised against  consignments  to  the  East.  They  have  seen  the 
tendency  of  the  times.  They  have  before  them  the  example 
of  the  raisin  growers.  They"  see  that  raisin  prices  have  gone 
down  below  the  cost  of  production;  that  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  invested  in  the  industry  have  been  swept 
away ;  that  many  growers  have  failed,  and  also  that  many 
vineyards  are  being  rooted  out  to  make  place  for  grain  and 
hay  crops.  The  situation  on  raisins  for  the  past  three  years 
has  been  almost  a  cessation  of  sales  here.  There  was  a  time 
not  longer  ago  than  1890-91 -ll'J  when  the  packers  were  willing 
to  invest  their  money  and  pay  good  living  prices  for  raisin 
crops.  The  growers  of  Fresno  county,  however,  formed  a  co- 
operative association  and  dei^ided  to  get  double  the  value  of 
their  goods  or  not  to  sell.  They  thought  they  had  the  situa- 
tion in  the  hands  of  their  manager,  but  they  reckoned  with- 
out their  host,  because,  while  they  held  their  raisins,  the 
other  packers  sold  theirs ;  and  when  they  found  the  market 
was  nearlj  supplied,  they  consigned  their  goods  or  else  .sold 
them  at  such  ridiculously  low  prices  that  every  one  who  had 
any  raisins  on  hand— not  only  the  packers  in  California,  but 
the  merchants  in  the  East— lost  money.  This  was  the  death 
knell  of  the  industry.  The  next  year  Eastern  buyers  were 
scarce  and  consignments  resulted.  Now  three-fourths  of  the 
crop  is  jjacked  on  commission,  and  seven-eighths  of  it  has  to 
be  consigned  to  the  East  and  sold  for  what  it  will  bring  after 
it  arrives  there. 

Of  course  the  production  has  increased  wonderfully,  but 
it  is  now  at  its  maximum.  It  is  conceded  that  we  are  not 
producing  more  raisins  than  the  United  States  can  take 
care  of.  It  is  al.so  untiuestionable  that  the  prices  at  which 
raisins  are  selling  is  simply  the  result  of  the  inability  of 
the  growers  to  hold  their  goods  until  there  shall  be  a  legit- 
imate inquiry  for  them.  They  push  them  out  by  the  hundreds 
of  carloads  when  the  crop  first  comes  in,  consigning  them  to 
Eastern  brokers  and  commission  merchants,  who  have  very 
little  interest  in  the  goods  other  than  getting  them  sold  as 
quickly  as  possible  at  as  low  a  price  as  cximi)etitive  brokers 
will  allow  so  that  they  may  get  back  their  advances,  collect 
their  commission  and  scream  for  further  consignments.  It  is 
a  deplorable  fact,  but  it  is  a  warning  to  fruit  growers  of  the 
State  of  California,  who  are  driving  the  deciduous-fruit  in- 
dustry into  the  same  jwsition.  The  man  who  holds  his  fruit, 
and  employs  good  business  methods,  is  compelled  to  lose  just 
as  much  nioney  in  just  the  same  way  as  the  neighbor  who  is 
preventing  him  from  making  any  profit  in  his  business  by  em- 
ploying unbusiness-like  method.s,  or,  in  other  words,  consign- 
ing his  fruit  instead  of  holding  for  the  cash  value  of  it  before 
he  lets  it  go  out  of  his  possession. 

California  fruit  growers  are  not  so  badly  off  financially  at 
the  present  time.  They  are  not  as  rich  as  they  were  last 
year,  perhaps,  and,  unless  there  is  a  failure  of  fruit  crops  in 
"the  East,  they  are  not  going  to  be  as  rich  next  year  as  they 
are  now.  They  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  they  are  depreci- 
ating not  only  the  ready  money  in  their  pockets,  but  also  the 
value  of  their  land  and  "orchards  as  well.  It  costs  a  great  deal 
of  money  to  put  a  fruit  ranch  into  bearing,  but  that  is  not  go- 
ing to  cut  any  figure.  The  Eastern  man  would  be  a  fool  if  he 
purchased  here,  if  he  could  buy  goods  for  less  money  in  the 
East,  and  he  believes  that  the  same  plan  has  been  inaugu- 
rated on  dried  fruit  as  on  raisins.  It  rests  with  the  Califor- 
nia farmer  whether  he  will  stop  it.  He  has  practically  but 
little  competition  in  the  United  States  on  peaches,  apricots, 
prunes  and  nectarines,  and  he  should  therefore  be  able  to  dic- 
tate prices  which  would  give  him  a  II  ving.  Instead  of  doing 
this,  he  is  trying  to  kill  the  industry,  not  with  any  such  in- 
tention, however,  but  if  he  will  stop  to  think  and  reason 
about  it,  he  will  see  his  methods  are  having  that  result. 
His  orchard  and  land  will  depreciate  at  least  fifty  per  cent, 
and  he  must  bear  this  in  mind,  that  in  years  where  crops  in 
the  East  are  absolute  failures,  he  will  never  again  get  such 
prices  as  he  did  in  1890. 

The  tendency  of  the  times  is  toward  lower  prices  for  every- 
thing. People  are  governed  largely  by  habit,  and  when  low 
prices  have  prevailed  for  a  long  lime,  merchants  look  askance 
at  higher  prices  and  fight  against  them. 

The  fruit  grower  is  driving  the  people  in  California  who  ' 
have  handled  the  fruit  out  of  business.  Many  of  the  firms  [ 
who  have  tried  it  have  gone  to  the  wall.  Most  of  tho.se  still 
dealing  in  it  have  lost  all  the  money  they  desire  to  and  are 
seeking  other  lines  of  business.  One  of  the  oldest  men  in  the 
business  states  that  the  commission  man  is  not  yet  born  who 
can  make  money  on  dried  fruit. 

Growers  of  fruit  were  obtaining  good  profits,  but  with  the 
idea  of  getting  better  ones,  organized  a  number  of  fruit  ex- 
changes all  over  the  Stale,  which  in  themselves  maj'  or  may 
not  have  been  temporarily  remunerative  to  the  individual 
growers  belonging  to  them.  They  may  have  temporarily 
profited  by  them  by  obtaining  good  prices.  Some  of  them,  I 
think,  have  been  a  success,  but  others  have  not.  I  am  not  ! 
attacking  them  in  any  way,  but  while  on  this  subject,  1  think 
it  is  a  question  whether  they  are  a  benefit  to  the  industry. 
Their  theory  certainly  is  to  market  their  goods  direct  in  the 
East,  cutting  out  those  who  have  heretofore  handled  and  paid 
cash  for  dried  fruit,  making  it  harder  for  dealers  and  packers 
to  make  any  money  and  thereby  gradually  forcing  them  out  I 
of  the  business,  and  to  a  large  extent  deslro.ving  the  home 
market.  The  more  people  there  are  in  this  State  who  will 
buy  dried  fruit  the  better  it  is  for  the  grower,  and  the  fewer 
there  are  the  more  the  grower  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  Eastern 
merchant.  A  dried  fruit  agency  representing  a  number  of  co- 
operative concerns  may  he  as  well  organized  as  any  one  con- 
cern could  possibly  be,  but  there  is  this  to  be  said,  no  one  can 
reach  all  the  points  of  demand,  and  the  more  people  there  are 
working  to  market  the  supply,  the  better  it  is  for  the  grower 
These  concerns,  while  they  always  propose  not  to  consign, 
always  have  done  so  on  part  of  their  output,  and  always  will 
do  so. 

But  what  I  fear  for  the  business  is  that  with  the  present 
tendency,  both  on  the  part  of  co-operative  concerns,  individ- 
ual growers  and  many  of  the  dealers,  to  make  consignments, 
the  deciduous  fruit  industr.v  within  tlie  next  few  years  will 
be  in  exactly  the  same  ixjsition  as  the  raisin  industry  is  to- 
day, and  that  those  who  have  invested  their  toil  and  hard- 
earned  money  are  going  to  find  that  instead  of  having  a  pro- 
ductive fi  uit  rani'h  they  will  gradually  get  poorer  and  poorer, 
until  they  fail.  When  this  happens  a  new  set  of  men  will 
come  in  and  take  their  homes  and  ranches  from  them,  and  as 
the  capital  invested  by  the  new  owners  will  only  be  a  frac- 
tion of  the  original  cost  of  the  property,  they  wilTbe  enabled 
to  make  money.  The  grower  has  the  situation  before  him  in 
his  own  hands.  IIc  can  take  his  choice,  whether  he  will  keep 
on  consigning  to  the  East  and  lose  everything  he  has,  or 
whether  he  will  positively  refuse  to  make  any  more  consign- 
ments and  thereby  keep  himself  out  of  the  jxwrhouse.  The 
custom  has  been  started,  and  an  attemi)t  to  change  it  back  to 
a  cash  business  will  bo  combatted  by  the  Eastern  merchants. 
Kveiy  one  knows  that  dried  fruit  can  now  be  bought  in  the 
Eastern  centers  cheaper  than  it  can  here,  which  is  the  best 
possible  argument  against  consigning.  The  more  consign- 
ments go  forward,  the  lower  prices  will  continue  to  get.  The 
only  way  to  re-establish  good  prices  is  to  make  no  further 
shipments,  unless  the  money  is  paid  here  for  them.  For 
awhile  the  East  will  refuse  to  purchase,  but  she  wants  our 
fruit  and  will,  if  we  all  stand  together,  be  compelled  to  buy  it 
on  any  reasonable  terms  we  may  dictate. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
Dec.  11,  1895,  are  from  oflBcial  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


c,-Al.irOHNlA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

r  lal  Seasonal  Raln- 
;all  Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Maximum  Temperature 
for  the  Week  

Minimum  Temperature 

Eureka  

1.38 

10.41 

II  01 

10  20 

66 

40 

Red  Bluff  

.88 

4  70 

6.58 

7.51 

1  62 

38 

.18 

* 

6  at 

4  97 

» 

36 

San  Francisco 

.11 

2.87 

6.98 

6.05 

80 

42 

Fresno   

.41 

3.87 

2.;ii 

72 

38 

San  Luis  Obispo  

3.32 

6.65 

« 

78 

36 

Los  Angeles  

1.03 

3  37 

3.97  j 

84 

44 

San  Uiego.   

1.31 

.96 

2.16 

76 

46 

Vuma  

.32 

1.35 

1  32  . 

76 

42 

*  Indicates  no  record. 


Mr.  Spreckels  on  the  Sugar  Beet  Question. 

Mr.  Claus  Spreckels  is  very  much  in  earnest  in  his 
efforts  to  promote  the  beet  sugar  industry  in  Cali- 
fornia. He  has  absolute  faith  in  the  ability  of  the 
country  to  produce  beets  of  fine  quality  in  almost 
any  quantity;  but  he  knows  from  experience  that 
not  all  parts  are  equally  favored  by  nature.  In  a 
talk  with  the  editor  of  the  Rural  Press  on  Monday 
of  this  week  he  declared  that  there  was  only  one 
way  to  learn  whether  or  not  a  district  could  produce 
the  right  quality  of  beets,  and  that  is  by  practical  test. 
"  When  ]  started  in  at  Watson ville  some  years  ago," 
said  Mr.  Spreckels,  "  I  tried  to  interest  farmers  in 
different  parts  of  the  countrj'  to  experiment  in  beet 
growing,  but  it  was  impossible.  The  seed,  which  I 
gave  out  free,  was  in  most  cases  lost  or  used  as  pig 
feed,  and  we  got  almost  no  advantage  from  the 
effort.  There  seems  now  to  be  more  interest  in  the 
matter,  and  I  am  anxious  to  see  experiments  in  beet 
growing  made  in  all  parts  of  California.  We  are 
now,  as  forinerly,  prepared  to  furnish  seed,  but  we 
want  to  be  sure  that  those  who  get  it  really  want 
it  and  are  willing  to  give  some  effort  to  its  proper 
care.  To  this  end  we  are  making  a  charge  of  fif- 
teen cents  per  pound.  Anybody  who  wants  to  see 
what  he  can  do  can  get  the  seed  from  Mr.  Sheldon 
[E.  H.  Sheldon,  secretary  Western  Sugar  Refinery, 
827  Market  street,  San  I'Vancisoo]  and  may  send  the 
beet  product  to  our  Watsonvillc  factory  for  analysis." 

For  the  guidance  of  those  who  want  to  make  the 
experiment  Mr.  Spreckels  has  prepared  the  follow- 
ing instructions: 

The  tract  of  land  to  be  prepared  for  beets  should  be  meas- 
ured and  a  note  taken  of  the  crop  raised  upon  it  in  the  pre- 
vious year.  No  stock  whatever  should  be  allowed  on  the  land 
after  the  first  autumn  rains. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  sugar  beets  must  have  deeply 
plowed,  well  worked  and  finely  pulverized  .soil.  Sow  from 
ten  to  twelve  inches  deep  as  s(ion  as  practicable  after  the  first 
rains.  Thereafter,  at  proper  intervals,  cultivate  and  stir  the 
.soil  so  as  to  thoroughly  pulverize  it  and  bring  it  to  a  good 
state  of  tilth  before  planting.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
beets  can  only  derive  sustenance  from  finely  divided,  moist 
soil.  If  it  is  badly  prepared,  and  full  of  clods,  it  will  soon  dry 
out,  the  beets  will  cease  to  grow  and  the  experiment  will  end 
in  failure.  If  from  any  cause  the  land  is  not  properly  pre- 
pared, it  is  better  to  abandon  the  experiment. 

The  sowing  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  warm 
enough  to  germinate  the  .seed.  Sow  about  ten  pounds  of  seed 
to  the  acre,  in  rows  eighteen  to  twenty-one  inches  apart,  us- 
ing any  suitable  drill,  with  a  forced  feed.  Sow  as  shallow  as 
possible,  just  deep  enough  to  be  covered  with  moist  earth. 
Seed  should  come  up  in  from  seven  to  twenty-one  days.  If  the 
stand  of  young  beets  is  not  good,  cultivate  them  upand  resow. 

Beets  should  be  thinned  as  soon  as  they  develop  four  leaves. 
If  thinning  be  delayed,  the  beets  left  will  be  disturbed  by 
those  plucked  out.  If  thinned  when  only  four  leaves  are  out, 
the  top  soil  is  still  moist,  and  the  beets  left  have  no  difliculty 
in  taking  hold  and  growing  with  increased  vigor,  but  the  vio- 
lent disturbance  caused  by  thinning  a  few  days  later  is  not 
so  easily  overcome.  The  top  soil  is  dryer,  and  the  young  beet 
re<'eives  a  setback  that  will  certainly  affect  the  yield.  Thin 
i  out  from  six  to  ten  inches,  according  to  richness  of  soil.  Leave 
only  one  beet  in  one  place,  taking  care  to  select  the  most 
vigorous. 

Weeds  must  be  rigorously  kept  under  by  hoeing  and  culti- 
vatine.  If  rains  fall  after  sowing,  and  a  <'rust  forms  on  the 
land,  it  must  be  broken  up  by  hoeing  or  cultivating.  Kows 
eighteen  to  twenty-one  inches  apart  allow  enough  space  for 
a  horse  to  draw  a  cultivator  through  them.  This  is  a  cheap 
and  effective  wa.v  to  destroy  weeds  and  keep  the  top  soil 
loose.  Continue  to  hoe  and  cultivate  as  long  as  weeds  ap- 
pear, or  until  the  beets  cover  the  ground. 

Sugar  beets  usually  ripen  in  120  to  IfK)  days  from  date  of 
sowing.  After  they  have  been  in  the  ground  that  length  of 
time,  and  the  outer  leaves  turn  yellow  and  die  down,  it  is  an 
indi<'ation  that  the  beets  are  ripening. 

To  take  a  sample  for  analysis,  dig  twoor  three  rows  of  beets 
in  different  parts  of  the  field,  sort  these  beets  into  throe 
I  sizes— large,  medium  and  small— and  take  at  random  every 
twentieth  beet  from  the  three  piles  to  form  the  sample  for 
analysis.  This  sample  should  consist  of  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  beets.  Do  not  top  the  beets  with  a  knife,  but  twist  the 
leaves  off  and  ship  in  sacks  by  freight  as  soon  as  you  can. 
Mark  each  sack  plainly  with  name  and  address  of  raiser  and 
send  a  shipping  receipt,  together  with  letter  containing  full 
particulars,  by  mail. 


December  14,  1895. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


HORTICULTURE. 


An  Old  Fruit  Grower  Gives  His  Views. 


Readers  of  the  Rural  will  not  forget  G.  W.  This- 
sell,  Sr.,  who  brought  to  notice  the  Muir  peach  and 
has  done  many  other  useful  things  for  the  orchard 
industry  of  California.  He  comments  upon  current 
affairs  in  a  letter  to  the  Winters  Express,  as  follows: 

The  fruit  men  have  had  another  year's  experience 
in  horticulture.  To  my  mind  there  is  something 
radically  wrong  in  the  system  of  horticulture  in  this 
State.  What  is  the  trouble,  and  where  is  the 
remedy  V  Some  may  not  agree  with  me  in  my  views, 
presented  in  this  article.  However,  I  am  quite  sure 
I  voice  the  experience  of  many  fruit  men  when  I  say 
that  in  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  but  little 
clear  profit  in  the  fruit  industry,  except  in  the  small 
orchards,  where  the  proprietor  and  his  family  have 
done  their  own  work,  and  the  labor  employed  has 
been  concentrated.  I  have  in  mind  one  orchard  of 
fifteen  acres  with  not  over  half  the  trees  in  full 
bearing,  the  net  proceeds  from  which  this  year  were 
$1400.  Another  orchard  of  twenty-five  acres  netted 
last  season  $1GOO;  another  of  ten  acres,  $600.  In 
fact,  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  small  orchard  that  is 
in  full  bearing  (where  the  fruit  was  not  killed  by  the 
freeze  last  spring)  but  has  made  some  clear  money. 
But  how  is  it  with  the  large  orchards  ?  I  think 
many  of  the  fruit  men  will  bear  me  out  when  I  say 
the  expenses  have  eaten  up  the  entire  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  the  fruit.  This  being  the  fact,  then  we 
find  the  remedy  in  small  orchards.  Reader,  don't 
hold  up  your  hands  in  holy  horror;  hear  me  through, 
then  if  you  have  a  better  remedy,  give  it,  that  we 
fruit  men  may  have  the  beneflt  of  it.  I  am  not  a 
prophet,  nor  the  son  of  a  prophet,  neither  am  I  an 
alarmist.  But  1  see  breakers  ahead  upon  which  the 
proprietors  of  large  orchards  are  drifting,  and 
drifting  fast.  There  is  but  one  remedy  for 
them — divide  up  the  large  orchards.  Put  indus- 
trious families  on  them.  If  the  leading  fruit  men  in 
this  State  continue  on  the  same  course  for  fifty 
years  more,  that  they  have  for  the  past  forty  years, 
nine  out  of  every  ten  will  go  to  the  wall,  or,  in  other 
words,  they  will  be  bursted  and  blown  higher  than 
Gilderoy's  kite.  If  the  fruit  industry  in  this  State 
is  to  be  a  success,  it  must  be  made  such  by  small 
orchards. 

During  the  past  forty  years  millions  of  fruit  trees 
have  been  planted  out  in  orchards  ranging  from  one 
hundred  acres  up  to  several  thousand  acres.  The 
trees  have  had  the  very  best  of  care,  the  land  has 
been  tilled  to  perfection,  enormous  crops  have  been 
harvested,  good  prices  have  been  secured,  the 
cream  of  the  soil  has  been  taken  off  and  still  the 
orchards  are  plastei'ed  with  mortgages.  There  is 
something  wrong.  What  is  the  trouble  ?  The  ex- 
penses, the  expenses  ! 

During  the  last  forty  years  not  one  pound  of  fer- 
tilizer has  been  added  to  the  soil.  What  is  the  re- 
sult ?  Many  of  the  orchards  planted  twenty-five 
and  thirty  years  ago  have  seen  their  best  years  for 
production.  They  are  failing,  and  failing  fast. 
Thousands  of  the  trees  are  not  as  large  as  they  were 
ten  years  ago.  Let  us  continue  on  the  same  course 
for  fifty  years  more  and  our  lands  will  be  covered  all 
over  with  old,  wornout,  sunburnt  trees.  The  land 
is  so  impoverished  no  fruit  trees  will  grow  upon  it. 
This  may  seem  to  be  a  great  misfortune,  but  not  so. 
It  is  one  of  God's  great  blessings  in  disguise,  not 
only  to  the  man  of  limited  means,  buL  to  the  com- 
munity and  State  at  large.  There  is  no  land  in  the 
world  that  can  stand  the  drain  our  oi'chards  are 
making  on  it  unless  there  is  something  done  to  keep 
it  up.  The  remedy  is  to  put  a  good  industrious  man 
on  every  ten,  twenty  and  forty  acres  of  orchard. 
Let  every  man  make  it  a  rule  from  the  day  he 
plants  the  first  tree,  to  gather  up  all  the  fertilizer 
he  can  and  put  on  his  land.  By  this  means  he  can 
keep  up  his  land  and  keep  off  of  the  breakers.  The 
small  orchard  can  be  run  more  economically  than  a 
large  one;  the  labor  employed  can  be  handled  to  a 
better  advantage.  In  fact,  the  profits  on  a  small 
orchard  will  be  two  dollars  to  one  in  a  large  one,  to 
say  nothing  about  the  benefits  that  small  holdings 
will  be  to  the  community  and  State  at  large.  There 
are  three  things  requisite  to  make  a  success  on  a 
small  orchard:  First,  industry.  Second,  economy; 
this  is  the  key  note  to  success,  but  has  been  lost 
sight  of  in  California.  Third,  but  not  least,  make 
first-class  goods,  either  in  the  fresh  or  dried  state. 
If  this  is  done,  there  is  no  better  investment  in  the 
State  nor  a  more  profitable  industry  than  small 
orchards,  on  good  land,  such  as  may  be  had  near 
Winters  at  $60  to  $70  an  acre. 


A  Bud  Worm  to  Keep  Out. 


To  THE  Editou  ;— I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  that  has  been 
mailed  to  each  of  the  county  horticultural  commissioners 
throughout  the  State.  The  publication  of  the  letter  by  the 
Rural  Press  would  call  the  attention  of  the  fruit  growers  to 
the  pest  and  put  them  on  their  guard.  Alexander  Craw. 
MR.  CRAW  S  WARNING. 

Dear  Sir:— I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
existence  of  a  small  and  very  injurious  insect  infest- 
ing apple,  pear  and  plum  trees  in  New  York  State 


and  Ontario,  Canada,  and  the  necessity  of  fJummgh 
ivspcction  of  all  trees  arriving  in  your  county  from 
outside  of  the  State.  The  insect  above  referred  lo 
is  known  (from  its  peculiar  manner  of  covering 
itself)  as  the  cigarcase-bearer  ((Joli'oplinra  fctclicrvlla). 
In  its  winter  quarters  it  is  a  minute  orange-yellow 
caterpillar,  encased  in  a  small  curved  suit,  consist- 
ing of  a  portion  of  dry  leaf,  and  usually  attached  to 
the  smaller  branches  or  twigs.  In  the  East  it  com- 
pletes its  growth  by  attacking  the  swelling  buds  in 
spring  and  the  young  fruit  as  soon  as  set,  which  it 
destroys.  During  the  summer  it  develops  into  a 
small,  delicate,  steel-gray  moth.  Its  small  size  and 
peculiar  covering  in  winter  make  it  difficult  to  de- 
tect, so  you  will  see  to  it  that  all  your  inspectors 
are  instructed  and  notified  to  be  on  the  lookout  for 
them,  so  as  to  prevent  their  introduction  into  Cali- 
fornia. Alexandkr  Craw, 

Quarantine  Officer. 


THE  FIELD. 


The  Passing  of  the  Plow. 

We  seem  to  be  on  the  eve  of  very  important 
changes  in  the  implements  for  soil  tillage  through  a 
better  understanding  of  the  relations  of  the  me- 
chanical condition  of  the  soil  to  the  phenomena  of 
plant  nutrition  and  growth.  This  change  and  the 
results  of  scientific  investigation  upon  which  it  is 
predicted  are  strikingly  presented  in  a  pamphlet  we 
have  just  received  from  Deere  &  Company  of  Moline, 
III.,  entitled  the  "  Passing  of  the  Plow,"  from  which 
we  make  the  following  selections: 

Secretary  Morton  on  the  Plow. — We  believe  that  we 
are  on  the  eve  of  a  revolution  of  the  system  of  soil 
cultivation,  particularly  in  the  methods  of  plowing, 
if  indeed  the  revolution  is  not  already  begun.  The 
now  famous  remarks  of  Secretary  Morton,  that 
"the  plow  has  outlived  its  usefulness,"  and  that 
"  the  plow  used  by  the  American  farmer  is  a  hum- 
bug and  an  enemy  to  fertility,"  were  not  hastily 
formed  conclusions,  but  opinions  based  upon  exten- 
sive study  of  the  conditions  and  needs  of  American 
farms  in  relation  to  crop  productions,  and  they  have 
set  a  lot  of  men  to  thinking  along  these  lines.  The 
result  will  doubtless  soon  be  seen  in  the  production 
of  really  improved  field  implements  which  will  ma- 
terially change  the  methods  of  plowing  and  cultiva- 
tion, to  bring  into  practical  use  the  scientific  knowl- 
edge relating  principally  to  the  control  of  the 
moisture  in  the  soil  by  nieclmiileal  means,  rather 
than  by  the  use  of  fertilizers,  as  we  believe  this  is  to 
be  the  great  factor  ii  future  crop  production. 

Secretary  Morton  further  says:  "We  have  im- 
proved our  plows  less  than  any  other  implement  man 
uses.  It  is  very  important,  in  my  judgment,  that  a 
plow  shall  be  invented  that  shall  not  leave  the  earth 
over  which  it  passes  so  compacted  by  pressure  as  do 
the  plows  now  in  use.  In  shallow  tillage,  with  a  cut 
of  say  four  inches  in  depth,  the  leverage  of  the 
plow  point  against  the  earth,  the  whole  weight  or 
power  of  the  team  producing  a  downward  pressur-e 
at  the  cutting  edge  of  share,  leaves  the  base  of  the 
furrow  that  is  turned  over  smooth  and  hard.  In 
fact,  it  renders  it  almost  impervious  to  water. 
Therefore,  when  a  torrential  rainfall  comes  upon 
land  thus  plowed  and  lying  upon  a  land  slope,  the 
wash  is  enormous. 

"  I  am  inspired  to  allure  the  inventive  genius  of 
all  interested  to  study  the  possibility  of  a  plow 
which  shall  loosen  and  tear  up  the  bottom  of  the  fur- 
row to  a  depth  of  say  two  or  three  inches  below  the 
cut  of  the  plow.  I  do  not  mean  to  have  the  ground 
turned  up,  but  simply  to  have  it  loosened,  so  that 
the  rains  may  percolate  below  the  depth  of  the  fur- 
i-ow,  instead  of  being  forced  to  run  off,  as  though 
the  furrow  was  an  eave  trough.  Possibly  there  may 
be  some  kind  of  a  revolving  cutter  attached  below 
the  moldboard,  or  a  series  of  revolving  cutters.  The 
object  that  I  seek  is  to  stir  and  separate  the  earth 
at  a  greater  depth  with  the  same  i)low  than  it  is 
possible  to  stir  or  separate  it  with  the  contrivances 
or  implements  for  plowing  now  in  use." 

StihsullliKj. — Subsoiling  is  not  a  turning  of  the 
under  soil  to  the  surface — this  would  be  only  deep 
plowing — but  it  is  simply  a  loosening  of  the  subsoil 
and  allowing  it  to  fall  back  without  bringing  it  to 
the  surface  at  all.  This  operation  permits  the 
under  soil  to  receive  a  greater  amount  of  moisture 
and  to  retain  it,  because,  being  loose  and  loamy 
from  the  operation  of  subsoiling,  it  becomes  more 
like  a  sandy  soil,  more  retentive  of  moisture.  The 
benefit,  therefore,  of  subsoiling  in  a  sandy  soil  is 
that  the  water  is  more  readily  removed  from  the  top 
soil,  while  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  retained  for  the 
future  use  of  the  crop.  The  advantage  of  subsoiling 
a  heavy  soil,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  the  water, 
instead  of  being  removed  by  surface  drainage  or 
evaporation,  is  allowed  to  sink  into  the  soil,  where  it 
is  retained,  and  when  the  closer  top  soil  would 
otherwise  become  hard  and  unfit  for  the  growth  of 
the  crop,  especially  if  the  rains  be  followed  by  a 
long  drouth,  there  is  a  large  amount  of  water  stored 
away  in  the  subsoil  to  be  drawn  upon  as  needed  by 


the  growing  vegetation.  Subsoiling  effectually  does 
away  with  the  hard  packing  of  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow  as  left  by  the  ordinary  plow. 

h  Siihsiuluig  Practi'cahle  f  —  Subsoiling  is  an  ex- 
pense, and  yet  when  we  consider,  in  addition  to  the 
saving  to  future  fertility  of  this  enormous  acreage 
now  rendered  barren  by  erosion,  the  vastly  in- 
creased crops  and  improved  quality  of  the  product— 
for  these  things  are  a  matter  of  actual  experience 
and  not  a  mere  theory— the  small  additional  expense 
of  subsoiling  need  not  enter  into  our  consideration. 
Besides,  it  is  not  necessary  to  subsoil  every  year, 
but  only  once  in  two  or,  in  some  soils,  once  in  three 
years.  We  believe,  however,  that  with  the  investi- 
gation and  experiment  that  are  now  being  put  upon 
this  subject,  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  an  im- 
plement will  be  constructed  that  will  both  plow  and 
subsoil  at  one  and  the  same  operation. 

This  matter  has  now  been  engaging  the  attention 
of  our  implement  men  for  some  time,  and  the  de- 
mand seems  to  have  been  created,  owing  to  a  more 
enlightened  knowledge  of  the  subject  among  agricul- 
turists, for  some  such  tool,  and  when  there  exists  a 
real  and  an  active  demand  for  anything  in  a  me- 
chanical line  in  these  times,  it  is  not  long  until  in- 
ventive skill  has  produced  it. 


FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 


Chinese  Gardening  Art. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Westland  is  now  residing  in  Berkeley 
after  wide  traveling,  which  has  given  him  many  op- 
portunities for  foreign  observation  in  his  line,  which 
is  that  of  the  landscape  gardening.  He  is  writ- 
ing very  entertainingly  on  such  subjects  in  the 
Oakland  papers,  and  we  are  sure  some  of  his 
sketches  will  be  welcome  to  our  readers. 

One  of  the  most  significant  evidences  that  gauge 
the  comparative  degree  of  culture  and  civilization 
in  a  race  or  community  can  be  seen  in  the  results 
attained  in  their  garden  or  landscape  art.  Like 
literature  and  other  arts,  it  has  passed  through 
many  phases,  and  has  yet  to  reach  its  ideal. 

Some  vague  fragments  of  history  would  seem 
to  imply  that  this  art  reached  a  high  degree 
of  excellence  among  the  ancient  Babylonians;  and 
among  existing  races,  its  most  ancient,  stunted  and 
crystallized  style  can  still  be  seen  in  the  Chinese  em- 
pire. 

Considerable  travel  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and 
America  has  enabled  the  writer  to  study  the  va- 
I'ious  types  of  landscape  art  which  race  peculiari- 
ties have  evolved  under  pressure  of  climate  and 
other  physical  conditions. 

China  represents  the  oldest  and  most  stereotyped 
form  of  this  art.  It  may,  therefore,  be  well  to  give 
a  passing  review  of  their  garden  and  landscape  art 
and  its  important  influence  on  modern  imitations. 

(lniies<iue  G<( nh'iiing  in  Canton. — Canton  is  a  fairly 
representative  Chinese  city  in  this  connection. 
And  though  we  are  apt  to  consider  some  of  their 
effects  both  crude  and  anomalous,  we  cannot  help 
admiring  the  skill  and  patience  displayed  in  car- 
rying out  the  details  that  appeal  to  their  inherited 
conception  of  beauty.  In  a  densely  populated  city, 
where  the  streets  are  only  six  feet  wid(\  one  would 
imagine  that  there  was  not  much  scope  for  garden 
effects.  You  pass  along  on  a  narrow  causeway, 
ended  by  a  solid  wall  of  houses  of  the  usual  Chinese 
type,  with  rude  frescoes  on  the  eaves,  perpendicular 
signboards  on  the  doorposts,  large  insci'ibed  lanterns 
overhead,  patches  of  red  and  gilded  paper  on  the 
walls  and  a  general  air — a  polluted  and  unsavory 
air — of  busy  life  and  a  bad  sewage  system  about 
the  whole  place.  Suddenly  you  come  to  an  archway 
which  opens  up  a  prospect  that  one  would  hardly 
expect  to  find  in  such  a  localitj'.  It  is  a  charming 
vista  of  gay  flowers,  stately  trees  and  grotesque 
but  carefully  trained  models  of  men,  animals,  boats, 
pagodas  and  a  host  of  other  things,  all  formed  from 
different  kinds  of  shrubs.  The  Chinese  artist  is  not 
content  with  the  vegetable  outline  of  his  subject 
only;  he  is  conscious  of  the  inability  of  the  trimmed 
and  bent  twigs  to  give  the  higher  artistic  touches 
of  suggestion  and  expression  to  his  model,  and  he 
sets  in  painted  i)orcelain  heads  and  eyes  to  accen- 
tuate the  picture. 

The  archway  is  usually  guarded  by  two  privet 
dragons;  their  porcelain  eyes  glare  with  terrible 
ferocity,  their  painted  sheet-tin  jaws  gape  with  fierce 
blood-curdling  rapacity,  their  prickly  backs  are 
raised  in  feline  rage,  and  their  shell-tipped  claws 
spread  out  in  grim,  relentless  determination  as  they 
prepare  to  spring  on  the  first  St.  George  that  en- 
ters. On  each  side  of  the  walks  we  see  models  of 
Podocarpus  men,  Cerissa  women,  Ulmus  pagodas. 
Euphorbia  fans,  Picus  temples  and  bric-a-brac  col- 
lection, jars,  vases,  griffins  and  other  curios,  not  in 
blue  china,  but  in  green  privet.  All  the  imitations 
of  the  human  figure  have  painted  earthenware  heads, 
hands  and  feet.  The  masculine  figures  were  posing 
in  the  approved  fantastic  attitudes  of  the  tragic 
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villain  of  the  Chinese  play  before  he  turns  a  somer- 
sault and  spears  his  rival  in  the  final  leap.  The  fe- 
males were  limp,  demure,  wide-sleeved  Buleineas, 
with  tiny  feet  and  downcast  eyes  that  befit  the 
modest  dwellers  of  the  inner  chambers. 

Tin.  Fonign  D<ii/.— The  model  of  the  ''foreign 
devil,"  I  remember,  amused  me  most.  Me  was  train- 
ed standing  on  a  small  platform  with  one  knee  bent 
forward  a  la  militaire,  his  left  arm  was  thrown  care- 
lessly behind  his  back,  and  between  the  finger  and 
thumb  of  his  right  hand  a  walking  stick  was  poised 
in  the  act  of  being  flourished.  The  head  was  thrown 
back,  and  bent  aside  at  the  angle  which  suggests 
pompous  complaisance,  and  critical  superciliousness, 
a  tall  pluk'  hat,  like  the  Harrison  bell-toper,  was 
fixed  with  a  rakish  tilt  over  his  right  eye,  the  tails 
of  his  coat,  long  claw-hammer  appendages,  were 
sticking  straight  out  and  slightly  curled  up  at  the 
tips  which  gave  the  figure  an  air  of  conceited  and 
comical  audacity  which  would  surely  break  up  the 
cast-iron  gravity  of  the  most  unsmiling  of  mortals. 
It  was  the  sardonic  triumph  of  the  garden. 

The  prettiest  effects  produced  in  these  enclosed 
city  gardens  are  their  rock  work  or  miniature 
mountains;  these  are  frequently  built  in  the  middle  of 
lotus  ponds  and  connected  with  bridges;  they  are 
ornamented  with  trees,  caves,  winding  stairs,  para- 
pet walls,  and  all  the  ideal  beauties  of  a  picturesque 
mountain  paradise  in  fastidious  detail.  Even  the 
mountain  torrent  with  its  precipitous  cascade  is 
faithfully  imitated  by  a  stream  which  issues  from  a 
hidden  tank  near  the  top  of  the  structure.  Some- 
times these  rock  works  are  built  to  represent  local- 
times  sacred  to  the  spirits;  in  which  case  the 
houses  are  temples  occupied  by  gilded  gods,  before 
whom  a  number  of  clay  pilgrims  prostrate  their 
artificial  bodies  in  devout  supplication.  Numerous 
pilgrims  are  seen  toiling  up  the  tortuous  paths  laden 
with  offerings  to  the  resident  deities  and  to  the  plump 
long-robed  priests  who  are  squatting  with  character- 
istic ease  around  tables  and  altars  perusing  sacred 
volumes  or  sipping  tea  or  san  shu  with  an  air  of  pious 
contentment.  Dwarfed  trees  and  seedling  palms, 
etc.,  are  planted  on  the  rocky  surface  and  the  effect, 
though  artificial,  is  decidedly  pleasing.  We  see  a 
wooden  mountainous  Tjilliput,  with  the  spreading 
cedar,  the  cloudy  pine,  the  trim  pyramidical  cypress, 
tlie  graceful  palm,  the  tall  slender  bamboo,  the  bushy 
jungle  with  tangled  creepers,  and  the  green  mossy 
bank  where  delicate  ferns  drape  the  sides  of  the 
mountain  stream. 

Cuiiimiiif  (III  the  C/iiiit.se  Stylr. — As  a  practical 
gardener  dealing  with  the  cultivation  of  pot  plants, 
fruit  trees,  or  vegetables,  the  Chinaman  is  a  spe- 
cialist. He  only  grows  a  limited  variety,  but  grows 
them  well;  beyond  this  he  has  little  interest  or  ex- 
tended knowledge. 

As  a  landscape  gardener  his  constant  endeavor  is 
to  make  the  space  at  his  disposal  appear  much  larger 
than  it  really  is,  and  this  he  accomplishes  with  consid- 
erable skill  and  ingenuity.  The  result,  however,  is 
largely  artificial,  and  his  cramped  anomalous  and 
superficial  style  is  directly  antagonistic  to  the  ex- 
pansive, natural  and  permanent  lines  which  the  lead- 
ing landscape  gardeners  of  Europe  and  America 
endeavor  to  follow. 

No  art  can  be  natural  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word.  It  is  a  constant  reaching  forth  to  higher  ideals, 
of  which  nature  forms  the  ground  work.  The  lines 
between  the  sublime  and  the  ludicrous,  as  we  all 
know,  are  dangerously  close.  So  it  is  with  the 
taste  which  instinctively  knows  the  limit  to  which 
artificial  lines  may  be  followed,  and  the  taste  which 
sees  no  limit  to  the  mingling  of  the  natural  with  the 
unnatural. 
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artificial  shaping  of 
termed  "vegetable 


ScuJp/ure  Dixuppcaring.  — The 
trees  and  shrubs  (humorously 
sculpture")  into  forms  of  birds 
and  animals,  etc.,  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
originated  by  the  Dutch.  But  these  bold  navigators 
were  amongst  the  first  Europeans  to  visit  China, 
and  were,  no  doubt,  impressed  with  the  originality 
of  the  queer  contorted  shrubs  they  saw  in  the 
Celestial  Empire,  and  introduced  the  practice  in 
their  native  country.  Be  it  as  it  may,  the  custom 
sproad  rai)idly  in  Europe,  especially  in  Italy,  where 
the  art  has  now  been  considerably  refined  into  what 
is  called  the  "topiary  garden."  A  truer  perception 
of  taste  has  almost  annihilated  the  gi-osser  forms  of 
the  incongruity.  But  this  kind  of  garden  is  still 
recognized,  by  some,  as  a  pleasing  form  of  garden 
art,  but  is  generally  kept  severely  by  itself. 

The  most  interesting  example  of  this  form  of 
garden  in  America  belongs  to  Mr.  Hunney  well  of 
Welseley,  ]\lass.  In  Italy,  and  other  parts  of  Europe, 
there  are  still  a  few  left,  but  the  taste  of  this  age 
disapproves  of  "vegetable  sculpture"  and  it  will 
soon  become  a  relic  of  the  barbarous  past. 

Hedges,  of  course,  will  always  be  "sculped"  on 
account  of  their  utility,  but  that  I  think  will  be  the 
limit.  A  tree  or  a  shrub  is  far  more  beautiful  to  the 
eye  when  allowed  to  assume  its  natural  habit,  within 
reasonable  bounds,  than  when  it  is  clipped  to  resemble 
a  dumpy  plum  ])udding  oi-  a  gigantic  beer  barrel. 
The  influence  of  this  ancient  Chinese  art  can  still  be 
seen  in  California,  even  in  Oakland.  But  it  is  a  kind 
of  Bulgarian  atrocity  that  the  civilized  would  well 
stamp  out,  sooner  or  later. 


Larue  of  Yountville  has  made  a  very  inter- 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  resistant 
vines  through  the  columns  of  the  St.  Helena  Star. 
We  shall  reproduce  his  statements  for  the  benefit  of 
our  readers.  They  are  based  upon  ten  years  of  ex- 
perience and  observation. 

In  the  month  of  November,  1885,  we  purchased 
what  was  known  as  the  Hopper  place,  near  Yount- 
ville. At  that  time  there  were  perhaps  ten  or 
twelve  acres  of  the  vineyard  so  badly  infected  with 
phylloxera  that,  in  the  spring  of  '80,  I  pulled  up  all 
vines  that  were  so  diseased.  The  spring  of  '8(j  I 
planted  several  acres  to  the  ]'itis  ('ali/ornira  (or 
wild  grape  of  California)  and  some  Riparia.  All  the 
Kiparia  have  thrived  and  done  well.  Many  vines  of 
my  first  planting  were  grafted  too  deep  and  took 
root  from  the  scion.  All  that  were  so  grafted  have 
died  from  phylloxera.  To  those  who  contemplate 
planting  resistant  vineyards  let  me  here  say:  First 
consider  well  the  nature  of  your  soil.  If  it  be  not 
deep  and  with  plenty  of  moisture  during  the  summer 
months,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  little  use  of  planting 
Iiiparia.  Again,  if  your  soil  is  very  wet  and  heavy 
land,  unless  it  is  deep  soil,  Riparia  will  not,  in  my 
opinion,  thrive. 

T/ir  Rijiiiiid. — Much  has  been  said  concerning  the 
loss  of  Riparia  vines  in  this  valley  during  the  last 
summer.  I  have  investigated  many  cases,  all  of 
which  were  above  Rutherford,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
the  loss  in  most  cases  may  be  attributed  to  one  of 
the  three  following  causes;  Sunburn,  superinduced 
by  being  planted  in  hot,  gravelly  lands,  lacking  in 
sufficient  moisture;  vines  planted  in  low,  wet  spots, 
when  the  ground  becomes  very  hard  and  dry  as 
summer  approaches,  and  poor  cultivation  fails  to 
keep  the  moisture  up;  from  faulty  preparation  of 
the  soil  and  planting  the  vines  too  shallow.  It  is 
true,  cases  have  been  shown  me  where  I  can  assign 
no  good  i-eason  for  their  losses;  but  so  it  is  with  all 
kinds  of  animal  and  plant  life.  It  may  be  asserted 
here  with  absolute  certainty,  without  fear  of  mis- 
take, that  the  Riparia  must  have  moisture,  and 
plenty  of  it,  if  we  expect  it  to  bear  fruit  and  resist 
the  attack  of  phylloxera.  The  word  Riparia  itself 
means  river  bank,  or  pertaining  to  water,  and  the 
vine  undoubtedly  took  its  name  from  the  necessary 
conditions  it  required  to  thrive.  In  France,  where 
Riparia  has  been  so  successfully  tried,  it  must  be  re- 
membered they  have  their  periodical  summer  rains, 
while  here  we  have  no  fall  of  rain  usually  from  shortly 
after  blooming  time  until  the  crop  is  matured,  or 
nearly  so.  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Riparia 
successfully  unless  it   is  supplied  with 


conditions,  will  possess  this  recuperative  power. 
The  Lenoir,  under  any  condition  that  I  have  exam- 
ined it,  lacks  the  essential  power;  hence  my  con- 
clusion. 

Oil  Gru/ti'iig. — While  on  the  subject,  let  me  say  a 
few  words  in  regard  to  grafting  resistant  stock  that 
may,  perhaps,  interest  any  who  contemplate  rein- 
stating their  vineyards.  From  my  experience,  no 
vine  should  be  grafted  until  it  is  at  least  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  (Jraft  at  or  near 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  I  myself  prefer  one  to 
two  inches  below  the  surface.  As  regards  the 
length  of  the  scion,  1  am  compelled  to  take  issue 
with  my  esteemed  friend.  Prof,  Husmann.  He  ad- 
vocates the  use  of  long  scions,  while  I  advocate  the 
use  of  short  ones — about  three  buds,  or  eight  inches 
long.  In  my  opinion,  more  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  variety  one  grafts.  The  Riparia  is  an  early 
vine,  and  my  opinion  is  that  only  early  varieties 
should  be  grafted  on  it.  All  late  varieties  that  have 
come  under  my  observation,  grafted  to  Riparia,  do 
not  thrive  as  do  the  early  varieties. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  to  my  fellow  vineyardists 
that  the  task  of  reinstating  a  vineyard  destroyed  by 
phylloxera  is  not  an  easy  one.  It  requires  both  time 
and  money  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances. 
While  I  am  a  warm  advocate  of  the  Riparia,  and  a 
great  believer  in  the  future  of  good  wines,  my  advice 
to  all  is  to  go  ahead  slowly.  Consider  the  character- 
istics of  your  soil,  and  do  not  be  carried  away  by 
theorists  on  the  subject.  Our  vineyards  are  open 
for  inspection  to  all  who  may  desire  to  examine 
them,  and  I  shall  be  more  than  pleased  to  give  any 
one  the  benefit  of  our  experience  should  he  call  upon 
or  write  me. 
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■Certain  localities  of  this  valley  contain 
many  living  springs.  I  am  satisfied  that  to  these 
springs  we  are  indebted  for  our  success  in  Riparia 
culture.  Located  as  our  vineyards  lie,  there  is  a 
constant  supply  of  water  from  the  adjacent  moun- 
tains— so  much,  in  fact,  that  we  are  compelled  to 
maintain  much  underground  drainage  tile.  My  per- 
sonal experience  is  confined  to  the  Vitix  Cali/iiinicii. 
\'ifi.i  Ripiirla  and  a  few  VitU  Riipistrlx.  Of  the  Cull- 
ftirniciix  it  is  needless  to  speak,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a 
conceded  fact  that  they  are  not  resistant.  My  ex- 
perience with  Riparia,  except  on  one  piece  of  ground 
of  four  acres,  has  been  very  satisfactory.  That  par- 
ticular piece  is  of  very  heavy  wet  adobe  and  is  shal- 
low, and  I  have  been  unable  to  prevent  the  Riparia 
from  dying  there. 

During  the  year  of  1893,  I  was  visited  several  times 
by  a  Mr.  Ilerzog,  who  is  a  large  wine  man  and  vine- 
yardist  of  South  Africa,  A  few  years  ago  phyllox- 
era made  its  appearance  there,  and  is  ra|)idly  taking 
the  vineyards.  In  1892  he  went  to  Europe  to  make 
a  study  of  the  resistant  stock,  and,  after  visiting  all 
parts  of  Europe,  he  came  on  to  California  to  pursue 
his  investigations.  I  gathered  much  information 
from  him.  After  reviewing  all  he  had  seen  and 
learned,  he  told  me  he  had  satisfied  himself  that 
there  were  but  two  varieties  of  resistant  stock — 
Riparia  for  moist  lands  and  Rupestris  for  dry,  rocky 
soils.    With  his  views  I  heartily  coincide. 

The  /jiiiiiir. — Of  the  Lenoir  I  can  say  but  little. 
As  I  have  said  above,  I  have  had  no  personal  ex- 
perience with  it,  but  have  watched  its  course  in  other 
vinej'ards,  and  my  conclusion  has  been  that  it  is  not 
resistant.  It,  like  the  Tokay,  Californica  and  many 
other  varieties,  undoubtedly  will  withstand  the  rav- 
ages of  phylloxera  for  a  longer  time  than  the  Vini- 
fera:  but  to  my  mind,  from  my  observations,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  it  will  succumb  sooner  or  later 
in  any  soil  under  ordinary  circumstances.  My  con- 
clusions are  based  upon  these  facts  as  I  have  ob- 
served them.  It  is  conceded  that  the  phylloxera  at- 
tacks all  varieties  of  grape  vines  and  that  the  power 
of  resistance  is  measured  by  its  powers  of  recupera- 
tion. That  is,  if  its  recuperative  power  is  sufficient 
to  heal  over  the  eaten  and  mangled  roots  during  the 
dormant  season  of  the  phylloxera,  the  vine  is  a  re- 
sistant; otkerwise  it  will  eventually  die  from  the 
decay  of  its  own  roots.    The  Riparia,  under  proper 


We  have  made  several  allusions  to  the  growing 
export  trade  in  American  horses,  the  facts  being 
presented  from  an  exporter's  point  of  view.  It  is 
interesting  now  to  see  what  the  English  people  who 
buy  these  horses  of  ours  think  about  them. 

Europeans  who  have  bought  and  used  American 
horses  generally  express  a  very  favorable  opinion  of 
them.  The  horses  from  the  United  States  which 
have  been  criticized  have  been  confined  to  a  limited 
number  of  heavy-weight  draft  horses.  Up  to  date, 
some  of  the  great  transportation  companies  in 
London  which  are  using  American  horses  decline  to 
give  positive  expressions  of  their  opinions  regarding 
their  qualities  and  durability.  The  London  Roadcar 
Company,  however,  is  using  a  great  number  of 
American  animals,  for  which  it  has  paid  from  $1U0 
to  $175  a  head,  and  the  managers  of  that  corpora- 
tion unhesitatingly  declare  that  the  imported  horses 
wear  as  well  as  the  home-bred,  and  that  they  accli- 
matize with  facility  and  celerity.  The  Andrews- 
Star  Omnibus  Company  of  London  is  also  using  many 
American  horses,  which  they  purchased  through 
London  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne  dealers.  Inquiry 
shows  that  there  are  many  other  establishments  in 
England  utilizing  American  horses,  including  the 
Great  Eastern  Railway  Company,  which  has  paid  as 
high  as  $190  to  $220  per  head  for  imported  draft 
horses, 

Storf  Ilorxis. — Editor  McDonald  of  the  London 
Farmer  (iiiif  iStnr/,-  lirnifrr  writes:    "  From  what  I 
have  been  able  to  learn,  it  seems  to  me  too  early  yet 
to  pass  any  opinion  regarding  the  future  of  the 
trade.    The  warm  climate  of    London  gives  the 
American  horses  every  opportunity  of  doing  well. 
In  Scotland,  acclimatization  is  much  more  difficult, 
and  hence  it  is  found  that  three  months'  hard  work 
on  the  causeway  reduces  them  to  skin  and  bone. 
The  custom  is  largely  pursued  there  (in  Scotland)  of 
buying  animals  from  the  ship  and  feeding  them  into 
good  condition.    By  this  means  the  farmer  is  enabled 
to  reap  a  substantial  profit  with  half  the  trouble  and 
risk  involved  in  breeding.    This  system  is  hardly 
pursued  at  all  in  England.     Dealers  usually  hold 
large  strings,  and  the  horse  repositories,  through 
which  the  bulk  of  the  trade  is  done,  are  called  upon 
to  meet  the  demand.    The  market  at   present  is 
rather  depressed,  as  is  the  market  for  home  breeds. 
It  seems  now  to  be  generally  conceded  in  Great 
Britain   that  it  is  cheaper  to  import  American 
horses  than  to  produce  horses  in  that  kingdom.  It 
is  also  pretty  universally  admitted  that  the  Canadian 
carriage  horses  are  inferior  to  those  exported  from 
the  United  States,  though  the  Canadian  animals  are 
claimed  to  possess,  as  a  rule,  greater  power  of  en- 
durance.   There  are  now  a  number  of  reputable  firms 
of  agricultural  salesmen  in  England  and  in  Scotland, 
at  London  and  at  Glasgow,  to  whom  consignments 
have  been  niade  by  Americans  with  quite  satisfac- 
tory results.     Immediately  upon    the   arrival  of 
steamers  carrying  horses,  or  within  a  few  days  after 
landing,  the  animals  are  exposed  for  sale  at  auction. 
They  are  readily   purchased   by   contractors  and 
others  who  require  them  for  their  own  use,  and  thus 
there  are  very  few  transactions  through  middle- 
men." 

Xews  of  the  Tiiuh. — During  the  first  eight  months 
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of  the  year  1893,  10,177  horses,  ia  the  same  period 
of  1894,  15,614  horses,  and  during  the  eight  months 
ended  Aug.  31,  1895,  22,755  horses  from  the  United 
States  were  landed  and  sold  in  Great  Britain,  this 
last  exportation  being  valued  at  $2,947,000. 

The  average  price  of  American  geldings  in  the 
English  market  during  the  first  eight  months  of  the 
year  1895  w^as  $155.50.  Geldings  from  Canada 
during  the  same  period  of  time  averaged  $141  each, 
while  those  from  Germany  during  the  same  months 
in  the  English  market  averaged  only  $56  per  head. 
However,  as  the  appraised  or  market  values  of 
horses  at  custom-houses,  where  they  are  free  of 
duty,  is  altogether  an  arbitrary  matter,  too  much 
weight  should  not  be  given  to  the  per  capita  valua- 
tions above,  as  they  cannot  more  than  approximately 
represent  the  real  subsequent  selling  value  of  the 
animals.  The  low  valuation  of  German  geldings  in- 
dicates that  those  shipments  are  of  an  inferior  class 
of  horses  which  cannot  compete  with  American 
animals. 


Present  Prices  for  Horses. 


It  is  probable,  says  the  Kfiituckj/  Stock  Furm,  that 
horses  are  selling  at  prices  nearer  their  true  value 
than  they  have  for  many  years.  They  are  still  too 
cheap,  but  they  were  for  a  long  time  too  high  for  a 
healthy,  steady  business.  Buyers  cair  make  money 
on  horses  at  current  prices  whether  they  buy  them 
to  race  or  to  sell  again,  and  breeders  can  afford  to 
raise  them,  under  the  new  conditions,  and  sell  them 
at  present  prices  and  still  make  a  profit.  The  busi- 
ness is  on  a  safer  and  sounder  basis  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  those  breeders  who  have  high-class  young- 
sters will  find  a  remunerative  market  for  them  in 
the  next  two  years.  A  well-known  trainer,  who  has 
been  looking  about  for  horses  to  campaign  next 
year,  says  that  horses  suitable  for  racing  are  not 
easy  to  find  anywhere,  and  he  thinks  that  such 
horses  will  command  high  prices  in  the  spring.  The 
great  falling  off  in  the  number  of  horses  produced 
must  necessarily  tend  to  advance  prices,  and  those 
who  have  continued  to  breed  and  train  should  be  in 
a  position  to  profit  by  the  increased  demand  caused 
by  the  decrease  in  the  supply.  The  gradual  but  sure 
recovery  from  the  effect  of  the  financial  depression 
will  bring  new  buyers,  both  for  roadster  and  for 
track  horses. 

Supply  and  Demand  for  Horses. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Tiidutnn  Fanmr,  who  lately 
traveled  over  considerable  sections  of  Indiana,  Ohio 
and  Illinois,  is  satisfied  that  there  are  not  now  in 
those  States  one- fourth  as  many  colts,  foaled  this 
year,  as  usual.  The  reason  for  this  great  falling  off 
is  the  low  price  which  has  prevailed  for  the  past  two 
years  or  more.  At  the  present  time  he  finds  that 
there  is  a  demand  for  only  three  classes  of  horses, 
viz:  Draft  horses  weighing  from  1800  to  2000  pounds 
each,  for  heavy  work  in  the  large  cities;  good,  sty- 
lish coach  horses  weighing  from  1300  to  1400  pounds 
each,  and  handsomely  matched  teams  weighing  from 
1200  to  1300  pounds  each,  for  driving.  The  latter, 
when  well  matched  and  with  good  action,  bring 
higher  prices  than  any  others.  Common  plugs  and 
cross-bred  horses  are  a  drug  and  worthless  almost 
everywhere.  Hundreds  of  horses  of  no  value  have 
this  year  been  turned  into  fertilizers  by  factories  in 
Illinois  and  Ohio,  and  a  large  number  have  been 
slaughtered  and  canned  at  Hammond,  Indiana.  It 
is  believed  to  be  a  safe  business  to  breed  such  horses 
as  are  now  in  demand,  for  the  supply  is  likely  soon 
to  fall  below  the  demand. 


THE  STOCK  YARD. 


Peculiarities   of   Meat   Packing   in  San 
Francisco. 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  has  run  amuck  of 
the  conflict  between  slaughterers  for  the  San  Fran- 
cisco market  and  Mr.  Morton  is  now  receiving 
lectures  on  far  western  methods  and  customs.  We 
alluded  recently  to  the  claim  of  the  majority  of  our 
packers  that  the  regulations  of  the  department  that 
no  meat  should  be  exported  after  January  first 
which  had  not  been  inspected  before  packing  would 
work  them  great  hardship.  They  ask  for  a  later 
date  of  condemnation  so  that  the  present  supply  of 
packed  meat  may  not  be  thrown  out  of  the  trade. 
This  week  Sam  C.  Hammond,  president,  and  B.  S. 
Horn,  secretary  of  the  Butchers'  Board  of  Trade  of 
San  Francisco  and  Alameda  counties  have  forwarded 
a  communication  to  J.  Sterling  IMorton,  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  stating  that  a 
majority  of  the  butchers  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  board  desire  a  Government  inspection  of  the 
animals  slaughtered  at  their  several  places  of  busi- 
ness and  of  the  houses  themselves  at  an  early  date. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter: 
la  advance  allow  me  to  assure  you  of  our  active  co- 


operation in  carrying  out  the  intent  of  said  inspec- 
tion, and  the  only  reason  that  an  earlier  application 
has  not  beem  made  was  the  total  absence  here  of 
any  definite  information  as  to  the  necessary  steps 
to  be  taken,  etc. 

The  only  knowledge  obtainable  was  in  the  hands 
of  Custom-house  brokers,  with  whom  we  seldom 
come  in  contact,  as  you  will  see  later  on. 

The  first  information  we  have  been  able  to  get  was 
from  your  Dr.  G.  S.  Baker,  who  arrived  some  few 
days  ago,  and  there  has  not  been  an  application 
blank  obtainable,  except  one  sample  copy  which  was 
produced  from  a  customs  broker  and  from  which 
we  have  had  these  printed  here. 

Slaughtering  is  done  here  by  firms  which  do  that 
only,  no  packing  being  done  by  any  of  them,  with 
the  exception  of  two  or  three  firms  who  handle  hogs 
only. 

Firms,  as  a  rule,  handle  only  one  class  of  animals, 
it  seldom  being  the  case  that  a  beef  slaughterer  kills 
any  sheep  or  vice  versa.  Beef  and  calves  are  mostly 
handled  by  the  same  firm,  sheep  by  others  and  hogs 
by  others.  The  slaughtered  animals,  as  they  hang 
in  their  several  houses  are  sold  entire  to  jobbers  and 
retailers,  in  some  few  cases  direct  to  packers. 
Jobbers  and  retailers  then  sell  such  portions  of  the 
animal  as  they  do  not  require  for  their  trade  to  firms 
who  do  nothing  else  but  packing  in  various  forms. 
So  the  killing,  retailing  and  packing  are  separate 
and  distinct  businesses. 

This  is  not  only  done  by  dealers  handling  medium 
and  poor  grades  of  meat,  but  also  by  retailers  who 
cater  to  the  best  trade  in  the  City.  They  buy  whole 
animals,  and  use  the  choicest  cuts  for  their  trade, 
selling  the  other  cuts  to  packers. 

Our  season  for  packing  is  different  from  some 
places.  In  November  and  December  our  rainy 
season  commences,  and  grass  on  our  ranges  begins 
to  show  in  January  and  February.  Stock  from  the 
ranges  begins  to  be  good  enough  to  market  about 
May,  but  no  considerable  amount  comes  in  until 
July.  From  that  date  until  December  stock  is 
plentiful  and  cheap,  but  from  then  until  July  again 
we  have  to  depend  entirely  upon  stock  that  has  been 
kept  up  and  fed  at  the  various  feeding  centers, 
which  of  necessity  makes  the  price  very  much  higher 
and  packing  out  of  the  question;  that  is,  of  course, 
at  any  figure  that  would  enable  us  to  compete  with 
goods  packed  during  the  rush  of  range  stock. 

You  can  see  by  this  that  our  goods  are  now  all  up, 
or  nearly  so,  for  this  year,  and  that  there  is  no 
chance  of  getting  any  great  amount  more  to  supply 
our  trade  from  .lanuary  1  to  July  next. 

The  Butchers'  Board  of  Trade  of  this  place  has  for 
its  members  every  slaughterer,  jobber,  retailer  and 
packer  in  both  San  Francisco  and  Alameda  counties, 
and  fully  ninety  per  cent  of  the  meats  of  all  kinds 
handled  at  this  port  go  through  our  members'  hands. 
The  Western  Meat  Company  of  Baden  (not  South  San 
Francisco,  as  they  represent)  is  the  only  firm  hand- 
ling meats  outside  of  our  board,  and  their  output  is 
about  ten  per  cent  (rather  less  than  more)  of  meats 
handled  here.  We  notice  that  your  Mr.  G.  S.  Baker 
is  practically  making  his  headcjuarters  with  the 
Western  Meat  Company,  and  we  urge  that  you  will 
provide  an  office  in  a  more'  central  location  and 
separate  entirely  from  that  concern,  both  as  a  matter 
of  convenience  to  us  and  also  for  the  reason  that,  on 
account  of  the  strong  rivalry  existing,  that  bad 
feelings  may  not  be  engendereo. 

The  Western  Meat  Company's  plant,  which  is  on 
your  list  of  bureaus  as  being  in  South  San  Francisco, 
is  not  in  this  county,  but  is  fourteen  miles  from  here, 
in  San  Mateo  county,  at  a  place  called  Baden.  For 
the  sake  of  selling  their  town  lots  they  called  their 
place  South  San  Francisco,  but  something  over  a 
year  ago  the  Postoffice  Department  changed  the 
name  to  the  original  one  of  Baden. 

Of  the  applications  herewith  presented,  those 
marked  as  from  South  San  Francisco  are  all  from 
one  immediate  neighborhood.  The  houses  (with  one 
or  two  exceptions)  adjoin  each  other,  and  all  within 
a  radius  of  1000  feet  or  so.  Those  in  Oakland  are 
located  at  "  Stockyards,  West  Berkeley  "  (a  suburb 
of  Oakland),  and  are  all  right  together. 

To  our  communication  under  date  of  October  28, 

1895,  we  have  up  to  date  received  no  answer  from 
your  department.  The  matter  is  an  urgent  one,  and 
we  again  ask  you  to  grant  the  relief  asked  for  in 
that  letter. 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  us  to  put  up  goods 
for  the  next  six  months'  trade,  and  if  goods  now  up 
are  not  made  available  an  immense  loss  will  be  in- 
curred by  our  dealers  and  our  trade  will  be  diverted 
to  other  points. 

A  suspension  of  the  enforcement  of  requirements 
on  meats  already  packed  for  sixty  days  from  Jan.  1, 

1896,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  work  off  the  stock 
on  hand;  and  also  that  your  force  of  inspectors  be 
organized  and  get  to  work  with  all  possible  dis- 
patch. 

We  are  extremely  sorry  that  a  portion  of  the 
delay  has  been  caused  by  our  ignorance  of  steps 
necessary,  but,  as  we  have  explained,  it  was  caused 
by  the  packers,  being  entirely  distinct  from  the 
slaughterers,  failing  to  disseminate  what  meager 
knowledge  they  possessed  in  regard  to  it,  but  we  are 
auxious  now  to  make  up  for  lost  time. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


The  Broiler  Industry. 

Several  enterprises  are  now  uuder  way  in  this 
State  to  produce  broilers  Eastern  style,  and  possibly 
others  may  have  such  ventures  in  view.  The  Ameri- 
can Stockkccpi-r  makes  deductions  from  Eastern  ex- 
perience which  may  be  valuable  to  beginners.  We 
compile  the  following  : 

Do  not  procure  large  incubators  and  build  expen- 
sive brood  houses,  for  the  risk  of  loss  is  more  than 
the  novice  would  incur,  but  if  one  is  willing  to  begin 
in  the  manner  that  entails  but  little  expense,  and 
will  devote  sufficient  time  to  the  details  in  order  to 
learn,  not  expecting  any  profit  at  all,  the  experience 
thus  gained  will  be  valuable,  and  in  another  season 
broiler  raising  may  be  made  a  business. 

There  is  a  wide  opening  for  the  production  of  early 
broilers,  and,  as  it  is  entirely  a  winter  business,  'it 
will  give  employment  at  a  season  when  but  little 
other  work  can  be  done.  Early  broilers  cannot  be 
raised  by  hens  for  two  reasons,  one  being  that  hens 
seldom  become  broody  in  winter,  and  the  other  is, 
hens  cannot  raise  broods  in  very  cold  weather,  unless 
with  extra  care  and  labor,  the  work  required  for  a 
single  hen  and  brood  being  more  than  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  care  of  100  chicks  in  one  brooder. 

The  broiler  industry  is  one  which  should  succeed 
in  New  England,  and  although  it  requires  some  skill, 
yet  there  is  nothing  so  difficult  about  it  as  to  pre- 
vent any  person  of  average  intelligence  from  learn- 
ing how  to  succeed,  but  it  is  not  advisable  to  attempt 
the  use  of  artificial  methods  until  some  experiments 
are  first  made  before  beginning  as  a  business.  The 
use  of  the  incubator  and  brooder  has  not  been  over- 
looked in  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island,  and  our 
advantages  in  New  England  are  fully  equal  to  those 
localities. 

It  is  a  frequent  expression  that  such  breeds  as  the 
Leghorns  are  good  layers,  but  too  small  for  the  mar- 
ket. Those  who  make  use  of  such  expressions  in 
writing  have  perhaps  never  given  a  day  to  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  display  of  dressed  fowls  in  the  market 
stalls.  The  fact  is,  small  fowls  sell  better  than  those 
which  are  larger.  The  demand  for  a  fowl  not  over 
four  pounds  weight  is  greater  than  for  fowls  weigh- 
ing eight  pounds  each.  As  to  quality,  it  is  safe  to 
say  the  oft-repeated  expressions  that  the  Leghorns 
are  not  excellent  table  fowls,  and  lack  in  quality 
compared  with  the  Brahmas,  have  been  accepted 
without  investigation. 

On  the  contrary,  the  clean,  yellow  legs,  golden 
skin  and  plump  carcasses  of  the  Leghorns  make 
them  very  attractive  when  displayed  in  the  stalls, 
and  this  is  well  known  to  those  who  buy  and  sell 
them,  though  writers  on  poultry  subjects  seem  to  be 
unaware  of  the  fact. 

To  be  a  perfect  table  fowl  the  breast  should  be 
well  filled  with  meat.  The  next  point  to  observe  is 
from  whence  comes  the  meat  on  the  breast.  It  is 
muscle,  and  is  the  propelling  power  of  the  wing. 
The  bird  with  large  wings,  such  as  the  Brahma,  is 
one  of  the  best  for  winter  laying,  and  is  i>i-obably  the 
hardiest  of  all  breeds,  its  heavy  feathering  and  small 
comb  giving  it  advantages  over  all  others;  but, 
without  attempting  to  disparage  the  Brahma,  it  is 
only  proper  to  defend  the  Leghorn  against  the 
charge  that  it  is  not  a  market  and  table  fowl,  a 
charge  based  only  on  imagination  and  supposi- 
tion. 

All  who  have  noticed  the  attrac;tivc  looking  fruit 
baskets  in  which  the  fruit  is  sent  to  market  to 
"  catch  the  eye  "  have  also  noticed  that  fruit  put  up 
in  that  manner  always  sells  well.  We  are  reminded 
of  this  by  witnessing  the  methods  used  by  a  poultry- 
man  who  supplies  eggs  to  a  dealer  in  one  of  the  large 
markets.  He  has  little  baskets  which  hold  one 
dozen  of  eggs.  The  baskets  are  cheap,  and  the 
eggs  are  covered  with  gauze,  wire  being  used 
to  hold  them  in  position  and  to  prevent  tampering 
with. 

The  eggs  are  all  assorted,  the  dark  eggs,  large 
eggs,  small  eggs  and  light  eggs  being  in  uniform 
lots.  His  eggs  are  sold  as  soon  as  they  arrive,  and 
at  prices  far  beyond  those  given  for  (!ggs  equally 
good,  but  put  up  in  less  attractive  form.  Take  a 
hint  on  this  matter,  and  give  some  attention  to  the 
mode  of  sending  eggs  to  market,  instead  of  placing 
them  in  rough-looking  crates,  in  mixed  lots,  and 
without  regard  to  size,  color  or  appearance. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  Black  Spanish  stood 
first  as  a  breed  for  laying,  and  although  breeding 
them  for  the  white  face  has  done  much  to  lessen 
their  vigor,  yet  they  were  crowded  to  one  side  by 
the  Tjcghorns  and  other  yellow  leg  breeds,  as  Ameri- 
cans have  a  prejudice  against  dark  legs. 

But  the  Black  Spanish  is  still  an  excellent  breed, 
and  they  lay  larger  eggs  than  any  other  fowls,  their 
hardiness  being  a  drawback  which  can  be  obviated 
to  some  extent,  if  they  are  crossed  with  black  Minor- 
cas  occasionally.  The  cross  may  injure  the  white 
face,  but  as  the  Minorcas  belong  to  the  Black  Span- 
ish family,  those  who  prefer  large  eggs  and  plenty 
of  them  to  color  of  the  face  will  have  no  cause  for 
regret  over  the  face. 
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A  New  Clock  Dial. 


The  new  dial  represented  herewith 
is  an  improvement  on  the  old  patterns. 
The  inventor  started  out  with  the  idea 
of  makin<^  the  hour  hand  traverse  the 
dial  in  the  same  time  that  the  sun  on 
the  average  traverses,  or  seems  to 
traverse,  the  path  around  the  earth. 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  dial  represents 
the  risinij  of  the  sun,  its  progu^ss  to 
the  zenith  at  nootide,  and  to  its  final 
di.sap|)earance  below  the  horizon  at 
nightfall.  Hut  the  disc,  instead  of  be- 
ing divided  into  twelve  spaces,  is  di- 
vided into  twenty-four,  marked  from 
one  to  twelve  in  two  series.  The  upper 
half  of  the  dial  represents  day,  and 
the  lower  half  night,  and  the  two  are 
distinguished  by  the  very  natural  ex- 
pedient of  making  "day"  white  and 
"night''  black,  with  the  additional 
precaution  of  printing  "day"  and 
"night"  ill  conspicuous  letters  on  the 
respective  hemispheres.  On  the  outer 
rim  will  be  observed  the  scale  for  the 
minute  hand.  This  scale  is  divided  into 
sixty  parts,  every  fifth  part  being 
marked  with  its  appropriate  figure. 
This,  again,  does  away  with  a  source 
of  ambiguity  in  the  present  system. 
People  are  accustomed  to  say  "  a 
quarter  of  "  and  "  a  quarter  after,"  or 
"twenty-five  minutes  of,"  all  of  which 
expressions  have  a  greater  or  less  ten- 
dency to  cause  mistakes.  By  the  new 
dial  there  can  be  no  errors.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  position  of  the  hands  as 
represented  in  the  diagram.  They 
mean  a  certain  time,  and  no  other 
time.  The  small  or  hour  hand  is  be- 
tween five  and  six,  and  as  this  hour 
hand  represents  the  sun,  we  see  that  it 
is  sinking  toward  the  horizon.  In 
other  words,  it  is  between  live  and  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  precise 
time  is  known  when  we  look  at  the 
long  or  minute  hand.  This  is  pointing 
directly  at  fifty-five.  The  time  is, 
therefore,  five  hours  and  fifty-five  min- 
utes in  the  evening,  or  five,  fifty-five, 
as  railroad  men  say.  According  to 
the  common  method  of  telling  time  you 
would  say  that  the  diagram  shows  five 
minutes  of  six  o'clock,  i>.  m. 

Another  improvement  connected 
with  the  day-and-night  clock  dial  is  an 
invention  to  simplify  the  reading  of 
time  tables  by  incasing  the  figures  that 
indicate  the  arrival  and  departure  of 
night  trains  in  heavy  black.  Every- 
body who  has  had  occasion  to  travel 
has  suffered  the  tortures  of  the  time 
table.  Most  women  are  absolutely  un- 
able to  fathom  the  mysteries  of  a  train 
schedule.  The  trouble  is  mainly  caused 
by  the  little  "a.  m.'s"  and  "p.  m.'s" 
that  are  constantly  springing  up  in  the 
most  unexpected  places  and  in  the 
most  distressing  manner.  The  new 
arrangement  does  away  with  this  diHi- 
culty  at  one  blow.  If  all  railroads 
should  adopt  the  new  system,  it  would 
almost  be  a  pleasure  to  read  time 
tables.  There  is  absolutely  no  chance 
for  error.  And  then  not  only  would 
the  reading  of  the  schedule  be  an  easy 
matter,  but  the  traveler  "  of  the  long  ] 
voyage  "  could  see  at  a  glance  just  how  i 
much  time  his  trij)  will  occupy,  and  , 
what  part  of  it  will  be  performed  at 
night  and  what  part  in  the  daytime. 

The  most  curious  thing  about  this  in- 
vention is  that  it  has  never  been 
thought  of  before.  But  in  that  re- 
spect it  resembles  a  great  many  other 
important  discoveries. 

Foil  hygienic  purposes,  the  floors  of 
the  hospital  wards  in  Lyons,  France, 
are  covered  with  a  solution  of  paraffine 
in  petroleum,  which  gives  them  abrowu 


tint  and  makes  them  impervious  to 
"everything."  A  single  application  is 
said  to  last  two  years.  Thus  prepared, 
the  floors  can  be  wiped  daily  with  a 
damp  cloth,  moistened  with  some  anti- 
septic solution.  The  floors  of  school- 
rooms, barracks,  etc.,  and  of  private 
houses,  when  uncarpeted,  can  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner  with  ad- 
vantage. 

PiioToriR.M'HS  are  now  printed  by 
the  hundred  by  machinery.  Starting 
with  the  roll  of  sensitized  bromide 
paper,  which  is  unwound  in  a  room  illu- 
minated by  red  light,  fed  under  two  or 
more  negatives  to  which  it  is  automat- 
ically pressed,  and  at  the  same  time 
exposed  by  the  flashing  of  incandescent 
electric  lamps  above  the  negatives, 
then  moved  along  the  proper  distance 
for  a  fresh  section  to  be  exposed  and 
finally  wound  up  on  another  roller. 
The  roll  of  exposed  film  is  next  removed 
to  another  room  and  automatically  de- 
veloped, moving  from  one  roller  to  an- 
other through  the  different  developing 
baths,  fixed,  alumed,  washed  and  dried, 
the  finished  pictures  being  wound  on  a 
final  roll,  ready  to  be  cut  to  size  and 
mounted  on  cards  the  usual  way.  Its 
capacity  is  245  "exposures  "  of  cabinet 
pictures  a  minute. 


Nervous  Prostration. 

MRS.  DIXON  WAS  DibCOURAGED  AND 
CARED  NOT  WHETHER  SHE 
LIVtD  OR  DIED. 


But    Krieht<>r   Days    CaiiK',    ItriiiKiiif;  Hope 
ftnd  iliippinesK — .\  (iratefui  Woman's 
Narrative. 

From  the  Ailmcale.  <Hlroy,  Cat. 

A  reiwrter  of  the  Gilroy  (Cal.)  Advacate  was 
in  conversation  to-day  with  Mrs.  Laura  Dixon, 
an  intelligent  lady,  owning  one  of  the  most 
attractive  homes  in  that  city. 

Incidentally  she  spoke  of  her  good  health, 
which  she  reco\-ered  in  a  remarkable  way, 
after  years  of  suffering  from  nervous  prostra- 
tion, the  effect  of  a  long  siege  of  la  grippe. 
For  years  she  had  been  under  the  care  of 
physicians  and  had  swallowed  innumerable 
doses  of  loathsome  medicine,  from  which  she 
had  received  no  apparent  benefit.  Her  de- 
bility continued  year  after  year,  causing 
much  discouragement  both  to  herself  and  her 
husband.  She  was  unable  to  enjoy  food  or  to 
take  proper  exercise,  for  during  this  time  she 
led  a  listless  life  and  cared  not  whether  she 
lived  or  died. 

The  different  doctors  employed  gave  her  no 
relief,  and  she  Anally  concluded  to  dismiss 
them  and  try  life  without  their  experimental 
preparations. 

"  In  looking  over  a  newspaper,"  and  we  use 
her  own  words,  "  I  noticed  an  advertisement 
of  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People, 
for  sale  by  a  lo<ial  druggist.  I  thought  I 
would  try  them,  and  so  sent  for  a  fifty-cent 
box.  To  my  delight  I  found  speedy  relief  and 
was  encouraged  to  continue  their  use;  for 
weak  as  J  was,  and  reduced  in  flesh  after  the 
sickness  of  years,  I  felt  confident  it  would 
take  months  before  I  could  hope  to  get  my 
former  health  restored.  Dr.  Williams'  Pink 
Pills  were  doing  me  more  good  than  all  the 
remedies  I  had  tried,  and  I  took  them  regu- 
larly for  a  whole  summer  and  winter,  gradu- 
ally growing  stronger  until  I  found  myself  a 
sound  woman  again. 

"My  cure  was  permanent.  I  have  never 
enjoyed  belter  health  than  in  the  past  year, 
and  I  attribute  my  present  good  health  to  the 
toning  up  of  my  system  by  the  use  of  Dr. 
Williams'  curative  pills. 

"  I  can  heartily  recommend  these  pills  to  all 
who  may  be  suffering  as  1  suffered  from  the 
prostrating  influence  of  la  grippe— the  after 
effects  common  to  Tnany  of  its  victims.  I  feel 
assured  that  if  1  had  known  of  these  pills  in 
time,  I  co\ild  have  saved  myself  the  outlay  of 
hundreds  of  dollar*  and  from  the  loss  of 
vitality  and  other  los.ses  and  inconveniences. 

"If  you  think  my  testimony  about  Dr.  Wil- 
liams' Pink  Pills  would  be  likely  to  induce 
other  sufferers  to  try  to  get  relief  from  them, 
I  will  cheerfully  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this 
statement." 

Sub.scribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this 
loth  day  of  June,  A.  D.,  1S<J.5. 

Mrs.  Lai  ka  Dixon. 
F.  C.  SrANlF<iK[>,  yiititrii  I'ulilir. 
In  and  for  Santa  Clara  County,  California. 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  contain  all  the 
elements  necessary  to  give  new  life  and  rich- 
ness to  the  blood  and  restore  shattered 
nerves.  They  are  for  sale  by  all  druggists, 
or  may  be  had  by  mail  from  Dr.  Williams' 
Medicine  Company,  Schenecladv,  N.  V.,  for 
50  cents  a  box,  or  six  boxes  for  $'i  .")0. 
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It  is  figured  that  if  the  street-car 
service  now  in  operation  in  the  city  of 
Chicago  were  effected  by  horses,  as 
formerly,  it  would  recjuire  30,000 
horses,  3000  stablemen  to  take  care  of 
them,  1500  blacksmiths  to  shoe  them 
and  5,460,000  bushels  of  oats  and 
1,000,000  tons  of  hay  to  feed  them  an- 
nually. 

Jieecham's  pills  are  for  bilious- 
ness, bilious  headache,  dyspep- 
sia, heartburn,  torpid  liver,  diz- 
ziness, sick  headache,  bad  taste 
in  the  mouth,  coated  tonaue. 
loss  of  appetite,  sallow  skin.etc, 
when  caused  by  constipation; 
and  constipation  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  a!I  of  them. 

Go  by  the  book.  Pilis  lo*  and 
25'i!  a  box.  Book  free  at  your 
drucjcjist's  or  write  R  F.  Allen  Co., 
365  Canal  Street,  New  York. 

Annual  sales  mora  tban  6,000,000  bozee. 


HORSE  BLANKETS 

ARE  THE  STRONCEST. 

A..:irilr(J  bltlH-l  urlir  nl  1^  orlil  . Talr. 
.M«,l.-    Ml    2.>()  Bl»  li  s. 

.Square  Blankctt*  fur  t  lii.- r<'ad. 
SorctnKle  Blankets  fur  Stablo. 
All  shapea,  aizea  and  qaalities. 
Tbe  Beat  &A  in  the 

BAKER  BLANKET. 

.Many  llarr  \\  arii  IG  Years. 

ThunBands  of  testiiiicnials. 

Suld  by  all  rii-aler». 
Writp  us  for  ^'A  Book. 

WM.  AYR£S  A  SONS.  PhUadelphia. 


$22.50  New  Favorite 
Sewing  Machine. 

I.at«8t  Iniprove<l:  Strictly  HikIi  Urailr. 

Striiif;hl  sclf  sctting  needle,  double  lock  stitch, 
splf-threadinK  shuttle,  automatic  bobbin  winder, 
complete  set  of  12  nicl«el-plated  attachments,  etc. 
HaiKlKoniely  FiniHhetl  in  Oak. 

This  machine  with  any  of  the  much  advertised 
names  on  would  sell  for  150. 

We  have  exclusive  control  for  Pacific  coast. 

Remember  that  every  machine  is  Guaranteed. 

Write  us  for  any  "further  particulars,  testi- 
monials or  circulars. 

We  Save  you  Money  on  F^verytliiii^j. 

PACIFIC  COAST  HOME  SUPPLY  CO., 

1.3  Front  St..  San  Krancixco.  <  »). 

F^OR  RENT. 

200  ACRES  OF  ORCHARD 

  >  i.N  THE   

Famous  Feather  River  Bottom  Lands. 

Mainly  in  Peaches,  with  some  Prunes  and  Al- 
monds. Trees  in  their  sixth  year,  in  tine  condi- 
tion. 

There  is  one  lar(?e  cannery  at  (Jridley,  three 
miles  distant:  another  at  Bi^gs,  seven  miles,  who 
will  use  all  the  fruit  raised  in  the  adjoining  or- 
chards. 

Will  lease  for  one  or  more  years,  as  desired. 
Reason  for  renting'— an  estate  whh  several  minor 
heirs.   For  further  information,  address: 

QEORQE  THRB5HER, 
(iridlev   itiitlc  <'o.,  Cal. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.. 
IMCORPORATEU  APRIL.  1874. 


^^^^^ 

Capital  Paid  Dp  Wl.OUO.OUO 

Reserve  Fund  and  (Jndivided  Frutits,  130,000 
Dividends  Paid  to  Stockholders  .  .  83*4,000 

I  — opriciHS — 

I  H.  M  LaKI'K  Presldeni. 

I.  C.  STEELK  Vice-President. 

ALBERT  M()NTPELLIBR....Ca8hler  and  Manager. 

C.  H.  McCdRMICK  Secretary 

General  Banklngr.  Deposits  Received.  Gold  and 
Silver.  Bills  of  Exchange  Bought  and  Sold.  Loans 
on  Wheat  and  Country  Produce  a  Specialty. 

January  1,  1894.       A.  MONTPELLIER.  Manager. 

WhUewashinedone  for  THKKK-OI  ,\RTKRS 
OF  A  CF:XT  pcrSiiuare  Yard. 

LOOK  AT  THIS! 


the  "swialley" 
"feed'ISaVers" 


of  while- 
!«00  trees 


400  yards 
waHliinfT  oi* 
^  iiijiy  be  Bpra.ved  in  one 
.7  hour  liy  Wainwrlglit's 
Will  t  e  \v  a  H  h  i  D  i;  Ma- 
chine St  Tree  Sprayer. 
Machines  at  prices  from 
f;i  to  *.)U.  WhitewaBlilntr 
or  Tree  Spraying  Nozzles 
sent  by  mail  at  tl.OOeach. 
With  tills  inarlilne,  rods 
and  nozzles,  buildings  3a 
feet  high  can  be  whlte- 
\v;i8ht'(i  or  tn^es  spray«Ki 
wlihout  staging  or  lad- 
ders. All  Ihe  large  build- 
ings at  the  Midwinter 
Fair  wore  whitewashed 
with  lime  and  had  the 
appe.nrance  of  fine  paint 
work.  We  also  supply  a 
full  line  of  the  Best  and 
fheapesi  Telephones. 
Transniitlers.  Wire,  etc., 
^  for  roniniunlc.ation  be- 
n  office,  warehouse 


dwelling. 


.Send  for 


EnsilnKP  iV  Fodder  Cu  Iters,  for  hand  and  power. 
Kool  Cullers  A- VcB'IbIc  Sliccrs,  hand  4  puwer. 
Fiirni  Feed  .>Iill»,  fur  geiir  or  pulley  drite.  bar 
Corn  <;rindrr»,  A:  Shcllcrs.  , 

llf  "How  to  Bent  a  Druutli,"  unr  '9.J  hnndbnok 
for  Stork  Feeders  and  Price  List  mnilrdfrri: 
K.IIAI.l.EV   ;'»IF<J.  fO.,  .Manitowoc,  Wis. 


AtJENTS  to  canvass  for  FUNK  &  WAONALL'S 
Standard  Uictioiiary  of  the  Knglish 
liHiiKuaKe 

In  every  town  im  the  coast.  Liberal  terms.  Large 
sample  pages  free.  Address 

K.  I>.  URONSON  &  Ct».. 
13<>H  Market  .Street  San  Francisco. 


SAMPLE  Amerifaii  Bee  Journal. 

(Established  1  Still. 
CD  C  C  Weekly,  •!  ayear.  TEditors. 

Free! 

All  atiout  Heeg  and  Honey 

G.W.YORK&CO. 

.'>6  Fifth  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  II.UNOIS. 


B 


If  PE'DPDQ  SEND  FOR 

IV  lib  b  i     Es  1%  ^  Sample  copy  oi 

CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

A  nandsompiy  lllnfll rated  QCC  CIIDDI  ICQ 
Ma«azinM.  and  Catalog,  of  DC  I.  OUl  1  LILO 
FREE.  TIIEA.I.ROOTt'O.,  .>IeiUiuuO. 


Tis  Love  that  makes  the  world  go  round" 


But  'tis  Pane  Kenco  that  makes  things  la  the  j 

worldgorounJ,  or  go  through  the  gate.    (Womake  1 

gales  also.)  { 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich.  > 


aatalogne.  W.H.  W.VINWKItillT,  1616  .Market 
street,  near  llayea. 


Baker  &  Hamilton. 


pARMlNC-mOC! 


Write  for  Catalof;ue  of  Itenicia  >'chlcles. 
Write  for  No.  31  cataioK  of  PLOWS,  HARROWS. 
SEEDERS,  CULTIVATORS,  Etc. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  SA(5RAMENTO. 
LOS  ANGELKS.       NEW  YORK. 


Buisine'SS  College", 

84  I'ost  Street  San  Francisco. 

FOR  SEVENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS 

ThlsCollegc  instruids  In  Shorthand.  Ty|M-Wriiing. 
Hookkeeplng. Telegraphy. Penmanship.  Drawing,  all 
llie  Rnelish  brar  ehes.  and  everything  pertaining  to 
business,  for  full  six  inoiuhs  We  liave  IB  teachers 
and  give  Indi  vUlual  iiistriiction  to  .ill  our  pupils 

A  DeparlmeDt  of  Electrical  Engineeriog 

Has  l)i  en  t  siabUslii'd  under  a  llniroiighly  qnallfled 
instruclor.  The  conrsi;  Is  Ihoruiighly  practical. 
Send  for  Olrcniar.  C.  S.  HALKY,  Sec. 

School  Of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveyinp,  Architecture.  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
7.23  mrtF»K.ET  STREET, 
San  KHANCisid,  Cai,. 
Open  All  Tear.   :  A.  VAH  DER  HAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  lis ;  Hullion  and  ("hlorination 
Assay, "laii:  Blowpipe  Assay.  *I0.  Full  course  of 
assaying.  ♦.'iO.  Established  IS«1.  Send  for  Circular. 


Agents 


>iakr  from  »i0.lo «S00.  aaionlh  •!  bonrorli.. 

|.|ii>£.  »urk  ror}.iiinci>iiil.iM.  Ilnii'l  r.'l<  on  nib- 
t-r».  Knrii  tiiiironii  IhiliK.  Oiillll  liiriiUhril  trr,.. 
lirl  lu  nor'kattiarr.t  HK  Alio  St  ALK  CU.  («lM|* 


December  14,  1895. 
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A  Rubber  Craze. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  of  cur- 
rent events,  from  the  view-point  of  the 
electrician,  is  the  newly  developed 
production  of  rubber  in  Lagos.  In 
1893  no  imports  of  this  article  were  re- 
corded as  received  from  the  colony, 
and  last  year  the  amount  was  only 
$29,970.  By  a  single  steamer,  which 
left  Lagos  at  the  beginning  of  last 
month,  however,  the  value  of  the  rub- 
ber shipped  to  Liverpool  was  $75,000. 
The  new  industry  has  taken  hold  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Lagos  indiscriminately 
with  the  rush  of  the  gold  craze.  Num- 
bers of  clerks,  small  traders  and 
others,  even,  it  is  said,  professional 
men,  have  packed  up  their  traps  and 
gone  into  the  interior  to  take  their 
chances  in  collecting  and  manufactur- 
ing the  gum.  The  native  owners  of 
forests  have  a  shrewd  appreciation  of 
the  bearing  of  this  unwonted  excite- 
ment, and  are  insisting  on  the  pay- 
ment of  royalties.  Some  of  them  are 
even  entering  into  the  business  of  pre- 
paring the  rubber  for  the  market. 
Prices  in  the  interior  have  been  con- 
siderably advanced,  and  there  is  no 
longer  as  much  profit  as  there  was  at 
first  in  purchasing  and  transporting 
the  product  to  the  coast.  The  fear 
among  electricians  that  an  artificial 
rubber  would  have  to  be  resorted  to  in 
consequence  of  the  increasing  scarcity 
of  the  natural  product  has,  for  the 
present  at  all  events,  been  allayed. 
In  many  rubber  sources  the  wholesale 
destruction  of  trees  by  the  natives  has 
been  stopped,  and  odd  kinds  of  rubber 
are  cropping  out  from  unexpected 
quarters.  Several  new  sorts,  together 
with  the  familiar  little  black  balls  with 
a  white  center,  cnme  from  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa.  A  new  product  comes 
from  Madagascar.  It  has  a  horny  ap- 
pearance and  contains  much  earth. 
Nothing  certain  is  known  of  its 
botanical  origin. 

Some  interesting  information  is  given 
in  the  report  by  the  engineering  society 
of  the  Michigan  University  relative  to 
the  rusting  of  iron  poles  and  the  rot- 
ting of  wooden  ones  under  dififerent  cir- 
cumstances and  Conditions,  the  facts 
going  far  to  show  the  importance  of 
careful  calculations  when  such  effects 
are  involved.  The  account  states  that 
experiments  with  ordinary  four-inch 
gas  pipe  used  as  trolley  poles,  and 
set  in  concrete  up  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  without  other  coating,  de- 
veloped that  they  would  become  cor- 
roded through  at  about  10  inches  be- 
low the  surface  in  about  three  years, 
forming  a  black  deposit.  The  life  of 
white  cedar  poles  in  the  clay  soil  of 
Detroit  is  said  to  be  for  a  period  of  some 
13  years  without  protection  or  treat- 
ment of  the  butts.  In  the  same  soil 
Norway  pine  poles  lasted  for  a  space  of 
about  30  years,  but  were  badly  rotted 
at  the  surface  line.  They,  however, 
rot  very  soon  in  a  sandy  soil,  the  more 
pi'chy  ones  decaying  first.  Winter  cut 
)ioles  and  those  cut  in  the  summer 
with  the  sap-wood  removed  are  more 
lasting  than  those  containing  green  sap- 
wood.  The  Niirtlii'iiKlcrti  Liinihi'iiiKni 
savs  that  steam  piping  that  is  covered 
with  a  non-conductor,  and  maintained 
at  a  temperature  of  from  250°  to  300° 
F.,  though  buried  in  the  ground,  will 
not  corrode,  while  a  hot  water  return 
at  212°,  similarly,  would  corrode  from 
the  outside  by  rusting. 

The  work  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  on  the  Alaska  boundary  has  so 
far  progressed  as  to  the  line  between 
Alaska  and  British  Columbia  as  to 
show  that  there  will  be  very  little 
change  from  the  line  run  by  Ogilvie, 
the  British  surveyor,  in  1889.  The  line 
crosses  Forty  Mile  creek  about  eight 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Vukon 
river,  which  will  leave  a  portion  of  the 
gold  fields  in  British  Columbia.  The 
question  of  ten  marine  leagues  from 
.the  .sea  coast  as  to  the  eastern  boun- 
dary is  more  difficult,  but  the  United 
States  will  not  recede  from  the  posi- 
tion that  it  must  be  computed  from  the 
mainland  and  not  from  the  islands. 


The  telephone  system  now  in  opera- 
tion in  the  United  States  has  debarred 
one-bulf  milliou  ruessenger  boys  from 


earning  a  living;  the  type-setting  ma- 
chines have  displaced  thirty  thousand 
printers;  the  pneumatic  cash  carriers 
in  stores  have  dispensed  with  the 
services  of  ten  thousand  cash  boys  and 
girls.  A  few  years  ago  ten  thousand 
girls  rolled  the  cigarettes  now  made 
by  machinery.  The  cable  and  electric 
lines  of  railway  of  the  country  have 
rendered  useless  millions  of  horses  and 
mules,  and  thrown  out  of  employment 
thousands  of  men  whose  duty  it  was  to 
care  for  them. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


six  lines  or  less  in  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  BUKKK,  K2H  Market  St.,  S.  F.  Al  Prize  Hol- 
steins;  Grade  Milch  Cows.    Fine  Plfs. 


BUI-LS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singl.v  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville.  Cal. 


PKTEK  .SAXE  Hi  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


Poultry. 


WKI.I,fN<iTON'S    I.M  PROVED    E«;fi  FOOO 

forpoullry.    Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton, Cal. 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale.  Tillman  &  Bendel,  S.  F. 


J.  W.  FORGEIIS,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.  Black  Minorcas  &  Brown  Leghorns. 
Mammoth  Pekln  Ducks. 


Swine. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  B26  Market  St.,  S.  F.-BBRKSHIBES. 


A.  P.  HOTAI.IN<;  —  Berkshires  from  imported 
stock  -Mayfleld,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle,  Poland-China  &  ISerkshire  Hogs. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


CHAS.  A.  STOVVE,  Stockton, Regisfd  Berkshires. 


TYLER  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.   Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento.  Very  lai't^e choice  Span- 
ish, French  and  Shropsliire  rams.   Bedrock  prices. 


IN  THESE  TIMES 

You  Can  Largely  increane 

Your  Income  by  buying  an  Incu 
hator  and  engaging  in  the  chicken 
business.  Send  stamp  for  oui 
catalogue  of  Incubators,  Wire 
Netting.  Blooded  Fowls  and  Pou) 
tfv  Appliances  generally.  Henit'tn- 
her  the  Itest  i.v  the  Cheapest.  PACIFIC 
INCUBATOR  CO.,  ISIT  Castro  St. 
OMklMtid  O.Mi 


I    V    Write  now. 
I  Oes  Moines 
Incubator  Co. 

Bos  'Tg  DusMoines.Ia  ' 


SUCCESSFUL 

INCUBATOR : 

Our  magnificent! 
n.  e  w    cat  alogue  I 
giving    full  in-  2 
formation  r  e  •  J 
Cfirdinc  artificial* 
HntchinpA  Brooding  S 
and  treatise  on  pou  I-  J 
try  raising  sent  for  4c  S 
stami'S.    Circular  free.  I 


HATCH  CHICKENS  H  ilh  the  MOI>t:i, 

Excelsior  Incubator. 


Simple,  Per  ft 
tati'tg.  Thous 

ful  operation.  Guarauiei-d  to 
hatch  a  lurgor  ptTceiituKP  of 
fertile  eg^'H  at  less  cost  ibuh 
anv  other  Hatcher,  Lowest 
priced  lir.st-class  Hatclier 
made.  UKiK  11.  STAIII,. 
1 14  to  S.  Bill  Ht  ,  Quinry,  III. 


THE  KEYSTONE 
DEHORNER 

^  Cuts  clean  on  all  eidas-does  not  crush.  The 
)  most  humane,  rapid  and  durable  knife 
)  made,  fully  warranted.  HiRhest  World's 
1  Fair  Award      DeHcrinHve  Circulars  Tree 

lA.C.BROSlUS,  Cochranvil  e,  Pa 


BEKKSHIHK,  Cluster  White, 
Jersey  Ked  &  Poland  China 
iPlQS.   JerHey,  Guernsey  &  Hol- 
fltein   Cattle  Thorooghbied 
8heop,  Fancy  Poultry, Hunting 
y   and  Ilouso  Dors.  Catalogue. 
;ochranvlHe.  (Chester  Co..  Pa, 

|\|EW  IVIAMMOTH 

Poultry  Guide  for  189a  Finext 

book  ever  published,  contains  nearly  luO 
pages,  all  printed  in  colors,  plans  for  best 
poultry  houses,  sure  rentcdies  and  recipes 
for  all  diseases,  and  howto  make  poultry 
and  gardening  pay.  Sent  post  paid  for  16c. 

JohnBanscher,  jr.,l)oxCoFreej)ortj  111, 


8.  W.  SMIT 


■tttttttttttttttttttttttttttttTtttttt 


>  Hosts  of  people  go  to  work  in 
J  the  wrong  way  to  cure  a 


t  -hen  St.  Jacobs  Oil  ^^^KlVaTr'iU";  lu'. 


*^^*™^BURLIINGTON ' 


^VBQI  2  ni  lUVCT  Year  horse  is  alwaye  clean,  it  beepB  the 
d  I  ADLC  DLDNIkC  I  ■   bair  smooth  and  glossy.  No  surcingle 

^  '  — a*^—  ■  ■   reqaired.  No  tight  girth.  No  sore  backs. 

No  chafing  of  mane.  No  rubbine  of  tail.  No  horee  can  wear  it  under  bis  feet. 

No  Come  Off  to  Them!  Your  Harness  Dealer  Keeps  Them. 

If  not,  write  us  for  Free  Catalogue  and  prices.  The  **StaT  On**  Borlington 

|,xru»r'patrn»ta.  BURLINGTON  BLANKET  GO.  Burlington,  Wis. 
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SESSIONS  <&  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

p.  O  Box  686,  Log  Angeles,  Cal. 

THE    BLUE    RIBBON  HKKD. 

At  the  STATE  FAIR  our  BERKSHIRES  won  Five 
Firsts  and  Three  Sweepstakes  Premiums.  We  have 
a  few  choice  pigs  on  hand.  Write  for  prices  and  book 
your  orders  for  pigs  from  the  prize  winners. 


The  McMahan  Farm, 

Comprising  some  4100  acres,  located  on  the  banks  of  Patah  Creek,  Solano  and^Yolo  Counties, 
has  been  placed  In  our  hands  for  sale. 

This  magnificent  property  is  now  selling  at 

^6T.50    F»ER    /\CRE  ! 

in  sizes  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  different  purchasers,  from  ten  acres  up,  easy  terms. 

If  you  wish  to  locate  on  the  choicest  land  in  all  California,  we  will  be  pleased  to  mail  you  detailed 
information  od  application,  with  maps,  etc.,  something  of  interest  either  to  yourself  or  friends  in  Cali- 
fornia or  in  the  East,  who  may  be  seeking  reliable  information  of  lands  in  our  State. 


MONEY   TO    LOAN   ON    FARM  PROPERTY. 


BOVEE,  TOY  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

No.  19  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


t(|[RC5N0NCY| 


and  poultry.  There  are  few  more  lucrative  occupations  than  poultry 
raising — if  rightly  mauaged.  The  demand  for  choice  jjoultry  and  fresh 
eggs  constantly  exceeds  the  supply.  They  are  the  steady  source  of  pin- 
money  to  the  women  folks  of  many  a  family.  Poultry  raising  is  peculi- 
arly a  woman's  work.  Many  of  the  best  egg  raisers  in  the  world  arc 
women.  Farm-Poultry  teaches  all  women  how  to  make  money  with  a 
few  hens.    The  men  also,  who  are  posted  on  the  right  management  and 


women  who  edit  Farm  =  Poultry.  They  arc  actively  engaged  in  raising 
poultry  upon  farms  and  in  suburban  towns.  They  have  [iositivc  know- 
ledge of  the  most  profitable  methods  of  feeding  and  caring  for  all  kinds 
of  fowls  under  all  conditions.  This  knowledge,  the  result  of  their  pr.ic- 
tical  experience,  as  well  as  the  newest  ideas  of  the  brightest  iiien  and 
women  everywhere  in  the  poultry  business,  yoi/.  can  get  by  reading 

Farm=Poultry 

Seml-Monthly. 

The  best  poultry  paper  in  the  world.    $1.00ayear;  50c.  for  six  months. 

A  y.'iir  »  BiihsiTiptInn  tu  Fariii-l'oullry  iinikc  s  n  very  <li  «lralik'  Christiiiii"  uill.    Sfiul  2.;.  f..r  »:im|.li'  .I'liy. 
I.  S.  JOIIIVSOIV  &  CO.,  PubllMlierit,  lOCiiNloni  House  St.,  BohIoii,  Mush. 


Dandv  INo.  31  Steel  F»low  Dout>letr< 
DanciV  Steel  F»low  Singletree  

ISuy  before  they  are  al 


OO  Each 
3S  Each 


HOOKER  &  CO.,  16  and  18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Keep  A-Qoin'  ! 

If  you  strike  a  thorn  or  rose, 

Keep  a-goin'  I 
If  it  hails  or  if  it  snows, 

Keep  a-goin' ! 
'Taint  no  use  to  sit  and  whine 
When  the  tish  ain't  on  your  line; 
Bait  your  hook  and  keep  on  tryin  — 

Keep  a-goin'  I 

When  the  weather  kills  your  crop, 

Keep  a-goin' ! 
When  you  tumble  from  the  top. 

Keep  a-goin' ! 
S'pose  you're  out  o'  every  dime! 
Gettin'  broke  ain't  any  crime  ; 
Tell  the  world  you're  feelin'  prime. 

Keep  a-goin ! 

When  it  looks  like  all  is  up, 

Keep  a-goin'  I 
Drain  the  sweetness  from  the  cup, 

Keep  a-goin' ! 
See  the  wild  birds  on  the  wing  I 
Hear  the  bells  that  sweetly  ring  I 
When  vou  feel  like  sighin'— sing  ! 

Keep  a-goin'  ! 

-—Anonymous. 


Just  Whistle. 


When  times  are  bad  and  folks  are  sad 

An'  gloomy  day  by  day, 
Jest  try  your  best  at  lookin'  glad 

An'  whistle  'em  away  1 

Don't  mind  how  troubles  bristle; 
.lest  take  a  rose  or  thistle; 

Hold  your  own 

An'  change  your  tone 
An'  whistle:  whistle!  whistle! 

A  song  is  worth  a  world  o'  sighs; 

When  red  the  lightnings  play. 
Look  for  the  rainbow  in  the  skies 

An'  whistle  'em  away  ! 

Don't  mind  how  troubles  bristle. 
The  rose  comes  with  the  thistle; 

Hold  your  own 

An'  change  your  tone 
An'  whistle!  whistle!  whistle! 

Each  day  comes  with  a  life  that's  new, 
A  strange,  continued  story; 

But  still,  beneath  a  bend  o'  blue, 
The  world  rolls  on  to  glory  ! 

Don't  mind  how  troubles  bristle, 
-Jest  take  a  rose  or  thistle. 

An'  hold  your  own. 

An'  change  your  tone 
An'  whistle !  whistle !  whistle ! 

— F.  L.  S.  in  Atlanta  Constitution. 


riandy's  Wooing. 


A  Domestic  Fragment  in  One  Scene. 


CHARACTERS  : 

Zeke  Nutter  {aged  40),  a  Bachelor. 

Mandy  Robbins  {(igtd  20),  Old  Man 
Robbins'  Gal. 

Scent:    Mandy's  Kitchen. 

Time:    Twelve  Years  Ago. 

Mandy's  kitchen  is  a  large,  old-fash- 
ioned room,  with  fireplace,  cupboard 
and  cooking  utensils.  A  broom  stands 
in  the  corner  and  a  box  of  kindling 
wood  is  before  the  fire. 

The  curtain  rises  and  discovers 
Mandy  seated  on  a  stool  humming  a 
tune  and  paring  potatoes.  A  door  at 
the  rear  opens  and  Zeke  enters  with  a 
pail  of  water.  He  crosses  the  stage 
behind  Mandy,  and  sets  the  pail  down 
near  the  table.  After  clearing  his 
throat  and  attempting  one  or  two  simi- 
lar futile  tricks  to  attract  her  atten- 
tion, he  goes  up  stage  to  door  as  if  to 
go  out.  At  last,  however,  he  turns 
and  speaks. 

Zeke:    There's  yer  water,  Mandy. 

Mandy  {nffrcting  xiir])risr):  Thank 
you,  Zeke. 

Zeke  {nftcr  mi  nnlKirnixind  paim): 
When's  ye  father  calkerlate  to  get 
through  with  this  yer  hay  in'?  Pretty 
soon  ? 

Mandy:  Pretty  soon,  I  guess,  Zeke. 
Ain't  gettin'  tired,  be  ye  ? 

Zeke:  Me?  Lord  no!  Only  I  want 
him  to  give  me  a  lift  when  he  gets 
through  this  here.  Fair  swap  round, 
ye  know.    When's  dinner  ? 

Maody:    Ain't  hungry,  be  ye,  Zeke? 

Zeke:    Kinder  hollered  out,  Mandy 

Mandy:    Hev  a  snack  ? 

Zeke:  Don't  keer  (stepping  outside 
of  door).    Sam  ! 

Voice  in  the  distance:    Hello  ! 

Zeke:    Want  me  right  of!"  ? 

Voice:    Guess  not.    Why  ? 

Zeke:    Goin'  ter  hev  a  snack. 

{Mandy  han  hi-iu  to  cHplioiird  and  cut  a 
largf  pieci-  of  mjuax/i  pie,  which  she  hands 
to  Zeke.  lie  sits  on  the  stool  and  eats 
deliberateh/.) 

Zeke:  Tell  ye  what,  Mandy,  yer 
mother  makes  a  "  Al  "  squash  pie. 


Mandy:  Law,  Zeke;  ma  didn't  make 
that  pie. 

Zeke:  Land  sakes,  Mandy;  you 
don't  never  mean  to  tell  me  that  you 
made  that  there  squash  pie  yerself, 
do  ye  ? 

Mandy:    I  did,  Zeke. 

Zeke:  Honest? 

Mandy:  Honest. 

Zeke:  Well,  I  {tah's  a  Ian/,  hit,) 
vum  !  This  is  lickin'  good  {hitinrj) !  This 
is  h'ckin'  good  ! 

Mandy:  Sakes  alive!  Hev  some 
cider,  Zeke  ? 

Zeke:  Don't  mind.  («V/"  ,'/''''•''■ 
a  miifj  and  then  till"  it  /mm  th,  /litchn: 
Zeke  Cmpties  it.)  This  is  powerful  soft. 
{Mandi/  rejil/s  If.)  Don't  know  but  1 
could  eat  a  leith;  bite  more  o'  that  pie. 
{Miinibi  gives  him  another  piece  of  pie. 
Zeke  speaks  loith  great  del  1 1 >e  rat  I  on ,  think- 
ing a  momi  nt  before  he  aiisw,  rs  .Mantli/'s 
questions.  Mandy  has  Jinish,,!  her  puta- 
toes  and  commences  to  wash  tlisln  s,  taking 
trater  from  the  pail  which  Zeke  liroiighf  in.) 

Mandy:  Look  here,  Zeke'l,  what's 
the  matter  with  you  and  Jim  Mason  ? 
He  an'  you  didn't  hev  nothin'  ter  say 
ter  each  other  this  mornin'. 

Zeke:  Well,  Mandy,  Jim  ain't  been 
over  an'  above  attentive  to  me  recently. 

Mandy:    What's  the  matter  ? 

Zeke:  Wal,  Mandy,  1  s'pose  its 
'cause  me  and  Jim  is  both  tryin'  to 
spark  the  same  gal. 

Mandy:  Sakes  alive,  Zeke  Nutter  ! 
Who  is  she  ? 

Zeke:  Go  way!  I  ain't  goin' to  tell 
you!  {Z,'ke,  having  finish, <l  his  pie,  2>ieks 
his  teeth  with  his  knife.  Then  lie  rises  and 
gets  a  straw  from  the  broom,  which  he 
chews  r,'J}ex:tively.) 

Mandy:    Why  not,  Zeke? 

Zeke:  'Cause  I  ain't  {jxins,).  See 
here,  Mandy,  T  want  ter  tell  you  all 
about  this  here,  but  1  ain't  goin'  ter 
tell  ye  the  gal's  name;  not  yet,  anyway. 
Me  an'  Jim's  b'en  friends  a  long  time, 
and  I  don't  want  nothin'  to  break  it 
up,  but  I  must  say  Jim's  been  kinder 
putcheky  lately.  But  Jim's  a  white 
feller,  and  I  ain't  got  nothin'  ter  say 
ag'in  him.  I'm  kinder  goin'  ter  put 
Jim  an'  me  side  by  side,  an'  sorter  fig- 
ger  on  us.  {He  goes  to  the  wood  bo.c, 
gets  a  stick,  resumes  his  seat,  and  begins 
to  whittle,  placing  his  broad -brimmed  hat 
on  the  floor  to  catih  the  sjdintrrs.)  Do 
you  remember  five  years  ago,  when 
Jim  hed  saved  money  enough  ter  go 
ter  college  with,  Mandy,  an'  when 
Lucinda's  husband  died,  how  that  boy 
give  up  every  cent  ter  his  sister,  an' 
give  up  what  he'd  been  kinder  reck- 
onin'  on  an'  dreamin'  'bout  fer  years  ? 

Mandy;    Yes,  Zeke,  I  remember. 

Zeke:  Wa'nt  that  generous,  IMandy  ? 

Mandy:  Very  generous,  Zeke. 

Zeke:  I  ain't  never  done  that, 
Mandy. 

Mandy:  Well,  Zeke,  you  ain't  never 
had  no  call  ter  do  that.  You  ain't  got 
no  sister  and  you  ain't  never  laid  up 
money  ter  go  ter  college.  Think  if 
you'd  been  in  Jim's  place  you'd  a  done 
same's  he  done. 

Zeke:  Kind  o'  seems  as  though  1 
would  er  hed,  but  ye  kint  allers  gener- 
'ly  tell  whose  governor  till  arter  'lec- 
tion, an'  when  it  come  down  ter  the 
real  thing  I  mighter  squealed  a  lee  tie 
mite. 

Mandy:  But,  Zeke,  don't  yer  re- 
member when  yer  grandmother  most 
lost  her  hum  how  you  paid  the  mort- 
gage with  the  money  you'd  saved  to 
buy  Perkins'  bit  of  meadow  ? 

Zeke:  I'd  kinder  forgot  that, 
Mandy. 

Mandy:  Don't  ye  call  that  gener- 
ous ? 

Zeke:  Lordy,  Mandy,  what  you 
s'pose  I  could  do!  Wan't  gurmurther 
my  own  flesh  and  blood,  my  own  moth- 
er's mother  ?  Besides,  1  was  so  pesky 
selfish  as  to  be  dreadful  disap'inted 
'bout  that  there  medder. 

Mandy:  An'  you  went  to  the  war, 
Zeke. 

Zekk:  Well,  Jim  wan't  but  twelve 
years  old  when  it  broke  -out.  We 
wouldn't  hev  hed  him  go,  would  ye  ? 
Gosh,  Mandy,  I  ken  remember  ye 
standin'  on  the  fence  in  short  petti- 
coats when  the  regiment  went  off. 
Mandy,  I  don't  b'l'eve  you  wuz  more 
than  five  year  old  then. 

Mandy:    I  was  seven,  Zek'l. 

Zeke:   Wuz  ye  ?    Sho!    Do  ye  re- 


member how  father  turned  round  an' 
threw  a  kiss  right  before  the  whole 
company  ?  Guess  that  wuz  about  the 
last  thing  father  done  in  this  town. 
{He  wijies  away  a  tear.)  Remember  the 
time  I  wu/.  sick  with  typhoid  fever,  how 
Jim  nussed  me  night  an'  day  ? 

Mandy:  An'  do  you  remember  when 
I  was  so  bad  with  dipthery,  how  you 
took  all  the  care  uv  me  ? 

Zeke:  Lord  love  ye,  Mandy,  T  don't 
know  what  man  wouldn't  hev  giv  his 
eye  teeth  ter  done  that.  Oh,  I  ain't 
goin'  ter  let  you  make  me  out  a  reg- 
'lar  saint.  Tain't  fair  ter  Jim.  I — I 
cuss  like  fury  sometimes;  thar! 

Mandy:  When  Jim  gets  mad  he 
slams  round  more'n  you  swear. 

Zeke:  Wal,  Mandy,  we've  both  been 
tryin'  ter  break  it  off  gradual. 

Mandy:    That'  good,  Zeke. 

Zeke:  Jim's  a  younger  man  than  1 
am,  an'  better  lookin'.  Harnsome, 
Jim  is.  But  I  consider  I  dress  better'n 
I  Jim  docs.  Bill  sent  me  up  a  pink  silk 
cravatte  from  Boston  thet  he  got  at  a 
sale,  an  I  sent  him  down  money  fer  a 
half  dozen  jest  like  em.  Tell  ye  what! 
Pink  silk  and  green  spots! 

Mandy:  Land  sakes,  Zeke!  Yer 
gettin'  ter  be  a  reg'ler  dude  Sundays. 

Zeke:  Tell  you!  An'  my  blue  swal- 
ler  tail  with  brass  buttons  ain't  got 
its  match  in  Cheshire  county.  An' 
Mandy!  I'm  goin'  ter  get  a  new 
beaver  hat! 

Mandy:   Be  ye,  Zeke  ? 

Zeke:  Yes,  I  be.  I've  only  hed  this 
one  seven  years,  but  I  be.  An'  Mandy! 
do  you  know  thet  the  last  time  I  went 
to  Nashuay  I  bought  a  diamond  pin? 
{Mandy  i\rj)res.'<es  siirjirise.)  That  big! 
Paid  thirty-seven  cents  for  it. 

Mandy:    Sakes  alive! 

Zeke:  Yes,  I  think  I  dress  some 
better'n  Jim  does,  but  thet  hadn't 
oughter  influence  the  gal,  had  it, 
Mandy  ? 

Mandy:    Don't  think  it  hed,  Zeke'l. 

Zeke  {he  stops  whittling  an,/  speaks 
hisitatingly):  Now,  as  I  was  sayin', 
Mandy,  in  talkin'  this  over,  I  wanter 
give  .iim  a  fair  show,  but  I  s'pose  it 
won't  be  exackly  egotisticism  to  say 
that  this  gal  we're  both  tryin'  ter 
spark  11  get  a  pretty  good  husband 
which  ever  she  takes. 

Mandy:  So  she  will,  Zeke,  so  she 
will. 

Zeke:  Now,  if  you  were  in  this  gal's 
boots,  which  one  of  us  would  you 
marry  ? 

Mandy:  Reallv  want  ter  know, 
Zeke  ? 

Zeke:    Really,  Mandy. 

Mandy:  Well,  Zeke,  if  the  gal  uses 
her  head,  an'  is  what  folks  call  sensi- 
ble, there  ain't  much  doubt  but  she'll 
marry  Zeke  Nutter. 

Zkke:    Hooray,  Mandy! 

Mandy:  But  if  she  uses  her  head  as 
I  should,  I'm  afraid,  Zeke — 

Zeke  {with  eff,>rt):  I'm  listenin', 
Mandy. 

Mandy:    That  she'll  marry  Jim! 

Zeke:  Do  ye  think  so,  Mandy?  Do 
ye  think  so  ? 

Mandy:    Yes,  Zeke,  I  do. 

Zeke  {closes  his  knife):  Well, 
Mandy,  I've  kinder  thought  so,  too, 
sometimes.  {Emptying  the  chips  into 
wiiodbo.r)  I  s'pose  so,  I  s'posc  SO.  Yer 
decision  kinder  gives  me  the  mitten. 

Mandy:    What  d'ye  mean,  Zeke  ? 

Zeke  (going  to  the  il,ior):  I  fergot, 
Mandy,  ter  tell  ye  that  you're  the  gal 
me  an'  Jim's  ben  tryin'  ter  spark.  {At 
door,  calling  off)  Jim,  come  here  a  min- 
ute. Never  mind  them  potatoes.  I 
want  ter  tell  ye  somethin'. 

(Curtain.) 


Retained  His  Post. 


There  was  one  merit  in  the  individ- 
ual, even  if  a  jwlitical  enemy,  that 
Gen.  Jackson  never  failed  to  recognize, 
and  that  was  the  merit  of  having  been 
once  a  valiant  soldier  in  his  command. 

Col.  Williams  related  to  me  an  in- 
stance, strongly  illustrating  this  trait 
in  Gen.  Jackson.  Soon  after  he  was 
inaugurated  in  1829,  official  heads  of 
political  opponents  began  dropping 
into  the  basket  as  fast  as  resignations 
could  be  demanded  or  commissions  is- 
.sued.  A  postmaster  in  one  of  the  pop- 
ulous counties  of  Tennessee,  who  had 


been  a  life-long  Whig,  saw  the  impend- 
ing danger,  and  on  horseback  he  hurried 
to  Washington  to  see  the  President  in 
person.  Being  an  old  man,  with  small 
means  and  a  large  and  dependent  family 
on  his  hands,  removal  from  office  would 
cut  off  his  only  source  of  revenue  and 
leave  him  penniless.  He  had,  however, 
been  a  soldier  under  Gen.  Jackson. 

On  arriving  at  Washington,  the  old 
veteran  hung  around  the  White  House 
for  several  days,  waiting  to  see  the 
President  in  person.  At  last  his  turn 
came,  and  he  was  ushered  into  the 
presence  of  the  Executive.  He  had  no 
petition,  no  letters,  no  pull — in  fact, 
not  the  scratch  of  a  pen. 

His  plan  of  campaign,  however,  was 
definitely  mapped  out,  and  he  went 
right  to  the  subject.  Finding  himself 
alone  in  the  presence  of  the  grim  old 
hero,  not  the  least  abashed,  he  began 
at  once  to  disrobe.  He  pulled  off  his 
coat,  his  vest,  untied  his  bandanna 
necktie,  threw  off  of  his  shoulders  his 
knit  suspenders,  pulled  off  his  shirt  and 
exposed  his  naked  person  from  the 
waist  up. 

Pointing  to  a  rugged  and  ugly  scar 
ploughing  through  his  right  breast  and 
arm,  he  said:  "Gen.  Jackson,  1  got 
this  leading  the  charge  at  Talladega. 
Because  1  am  a  Whig  they  say  I  am  to 
be  removed  from  my  office.  I  came  to 
ask  you  will  you  do  it?"  Gen.  Jack- 
son, hitherto  amused  and  astonished  at 
the  freakish  actions  of  his  visitor,  now 
seized  him  by  the  hand,  and,  laying  his 
other  hand  upon  the  naked  shoulder, 
underneath  which  was  exposed  the 
ghastly  scars,  feelingly  exclaimed: 
"Never!  by  the  eternal,  never!  As 
far  as  lies  in  my  power,  so  long  as  that 
scar  shall  remain  on  your  body,  so  long 
shall  your  commission  remain  in  your 
hands." 

The  old  veteran  had  won  his  fight. 
With  a  light  heart  he  went  back  to 
Tennessee,  where  he  remained  undis- 
turbed as  postmaster  of  his  country 
town  till  the  end  of  Gen.  Jackson's 
second  term  as  President. — Illustrated 
American. 


Fashion  Notes. 


Evening  and  reception  dresses  are 
growing  more  and  more  elaborate,  pre- 
sumably to  make  up  for  the  decreased 
expenditure  in  other  directions.  Vel- 
vet, satin,  brocades  and  embroidered 
fabrics  are  among  the  high  novelties, 
and  trimmings  are  brought  out  in  the 
most  enormous  quantities,  and  in  qual- 
ities that  make  this  portion  of  the  gar- 
ment even  more  costly  than  the  fabric 
itself. 

A  youthful  gown  is  of  a  soft  blue 
silk,  quaintly  figured.  The  skirt  is 
trimmed  with  two  narrow  ruffles,  edged 
by  a  narrow  ruching  of  blue  mousseline 
de  soie.  The  round  bebe  waist  has  a 
high  sash  of  pink  satin,  in  a  pale  yel- 
lowish shade.  It  ties  with  two  short, 
stiff  loops,  and  two  long  ends  falling  to 
the  hem  of  the  frock.  The  sleeves  are 
simply  shou'der  straps  of  blue,  with 
straps  of  narrow  pink  ribbon  over 
them,  as  if  the  blue  had  been  run 
through  the  pink  straps.  The  rounded 
decolletage  and  the  shoulder  straps 
are  edged  by  a  double  ruching  of  the 
blue  mousseline  de  soie.  Blue  and  pink 
has  always  seemed  a  clumsy  combina- 
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tion,  but  there  are  several  gowns  of  it 
this  season. 

There  is  nothing  like  a  blaclc  satin 
skirt  to  help  out  a  deficient  wardrobe. 
Worn  with  a  Louis  Seize  coat  of  black 
satin,  trimmed  with  jet  and  cream 
lace,  it  will  make  an  effective  church 
costume.  When  an  evening  gown  is 
desired  the  black  satin  skirt  should 
have  the  gores  outlined  by  a  narrow 
jeweled  trimming.  Then  it  may  be 
worn  with  a  frivolous  chiffon  waist 
spangled  with  jewels.  As  a  theater 
costume  the  black  satin  skirt  may  ap- 
pear again  in  connection  with  a  bodice 
of  scarlet  satin.  If  this  seems  too  gay 
for  ordinary  theater  wear  the  bodice 
may  be  toned  down  with  black  chiffon 
frills.  For  one's  afternoon  at  home 
the  black  satin  skirt  may  be  worn 
with  an}'  stylishly-made  silk  waist. 
Even  for  an  afternoon's  shopping  expe- 
dition the  black  satin  skirt  will  not 
come  in  amiss  if  worn  with  a  walking 
coat  of  light  tan  box  cloth.  And  after 
it  has  served  a  season  in  all  these  vari- 
ous capacities,  then  it  will  do  nicely 
for  black  satin  sleeves  in  a  nsxt  year's 
gown. 

Ruffs  of  black  chiffon,  larger  than 
any  we  have  had  before,  are  made  very 
pretty  with  tiny  bits  of  ostrich  feath- 
ers on  the  edge  like  a  fringe,  and  in 
addition  to  these  are  neck  ruches  of 
innumerable  loops  of  velvet  ribbon,  a 
little  more  than  an  inch  wide,  or  gauze 
ribbon  with  a  satin  edge,  sewn  to  a 
satin  ribbon  two  inches  wide  which  ties 
in  a  bow  in  front. 

The  newest  models  in  capes  are 
shaped  to  show  the  outline  of  the 
shoulder,  which  is  not  completely  dis- 
guised by  fluffy  frills,  as  it  was  in  the 
spring,  and  the  very  daintiest  things 
on  the  list  are  short  capes  for  evening, 
made  of  white  velvet  patterned  all  over 
with  shadowy  roses. 

Black  satin  ribbon,  four  or  five 
inches  wide,  is  used  for  trimming  silk 
and  velvet  capes.  It  is  sewn  length- 
wise at  intervals  all  around,  and  the 
upper  ends  fold  over  in  loops  and  are 
gathered  in  to  partially  form  the 
ruche. 

An  attractive  dress  for  a  young  girl 
is  made  of  spotted  taffeta.  The  skirt 
is  plain;  the  waist  has  three  tucks 
about  thi-ee  inches  deep  across  the 
upper  portion.  There  are  very  full 
puffed  sleeves  and  shoulder  caps  of  the 
material.  Prom  the  waist  line  in 
front,  bands  of  velvet  ribbon  extend 
over  the  shoulders  under  a  plain  belt 
of  velvet  and  fall  almost  to  the  hem  of 
the  skirt  at  the  back. 


Curious  Facts. 


Alligators  grow  slowly.  At  fifteen 
years  of  age  they  are  only  two  feet 
long.  A  twelve-footer  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  seventy-five  years  old.  It 
is  believed  that  they  grow  as  long  as 
they  live,  and  probably  live  longer 
than  any  other  animal. 

A  graphic  idea  of  the  immense  size 
of  Siberia  may  be  gleaned  from  the  fol- 
lowing comparisons:  All  of  the  states, 
kingdoms,  principalities,  empires,  etc., 
of  Europe  (except  Russia),  and  all  of 
the  United  States,  including  Alaska, 
could  be  placed  side  by  side  in  Siberia, 
and  yet  but  little  more  than  cover 
that  immense  country. 

An  apostle  of  physical  culture,  ac- 
cording to  the  M((l!((il  Record,  says 
that  nervous  headache  may  be  cured 
by  the  simple  act  of  walking  backward 
for  ten  minutes.  "It  is  well  to  get  in 
a  long,  narrow  room,  where  the  win- 
dows are  high,  and  walk  very  slowly, 
placing  first  the  ball  of  the  foot  on  the 
floor,  and  then  the  heel.  Besides  cur- 
ing the  headache,  this  exercise  pro- 
motes a  graceful  carriage." 

"  The  large  part  played  by  alcohol 
as  a  cause  contributing  to  insanity  re- 
ceives fresh  confirmation  in  the  fortieth 
report  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lu- 
nacy," says  the  /iritis/i  Medical  Journal. 
"  For  the  five  years  ending  18fl8  alco- 
hol was  the  predisposing  or  exciting 
cause  in  20.8  per  cent  of  male  and  8.1 
per  cent  of  female  lunacy.  Intemper- 
ance is  credited  with  25.6  per  cent  of 
male  and  19.9  per  cent  of  female  gen- 
eral paralytics." 


The  Pacific 


specked  Apples. 


Old  Farmer  Grump,  with  thrifty  care, 

Had  safely  stored  away 
For  winter  use  his  apple  crop — 

Enough  to  last  till  May. 

"  We'll  not  begin,"  said  Farmer  Orump, 

"To  eat  'em  yet  awhile ; 
They've  got  to  last  the  winter  through — 

There's  none  too  big  a  pile  ! '' 

And  so  they  lay  'neath  lock  and  key, 

Till  the  ripest  .showed  decay 
"Begin  on  'em,"  then  the  farmer  .said, 

"Begin  on  'era  right  away  ! 

"  We'll  kinder  sort  'em  out,"  said  he, 

"And  use  for  sass  the  wust, 
And  every  one  who  goes  for  'em 

Must  take  the  specked  ones  fust." 

And  so  they  used  the  specked  ones  first, 

As  Farmer  Grump  had  said, 
But  though  they  ate  some  every  day 

The  specked  ones  kept  ahead.' 

And  they  not  only  ate  them  first, 

But  all  the  winter  through 
If  that's  their  way,  I've  naught  to  say. 

Anil  naught  I'm  sure  have  you. 

Now,  Farmer  Hearty  also  had 

A  well-filled  apple-bin, 
But  as  he  stored  them  in  he  said, 

"Now  listen:  we'll  begin 

"To  eat  the  best  of  'em  right  ofl', 

And  keep  on  so  each  day, 
For  some  of  'em  will  not  keep  long. 

Though  some  will  last  till  May." 

And  so  his  household,  one  and  all, 
Enjoyed  the  fruit  while  sound  ; 

And  eating  still  the  ripest  first. 
Had  some  when  May  came  round. 

Now,  boys  and  girls,  it's  out  of  date 

To  hitch  a  moral  on — 
I'll  leave  it  to  your  common  sense 

To  see  if  there  is  one. 

— Arthur's  Magazine. 


Gems  of  Thought. 


Bow  fast  we  learn  in  a  day  of  sor- 
row.— H.  Bonar. 

What  makes  life  dreary  is  want  of 
motive. — George  Eliot. 

Lenity  has  almost  always  wisdom 
and  justice  on  its  side. — Hosea  Ballou. 

Get  your  enemies  to  read  your  woi'ks 
in  order  to  mend  them,  for  your  friend 
is  so  much  like  your  second  self  that 
he  will  judge  too  much  likeyou.  —  Pope. 

In  every  kind  of  art  there  is  a  degree 
of  excellence  which  may  be  reached,  so 
to  speak,  by  the  mere  use  of  one's  own 
natural  talents.  But  at  the  same  time 
it  is  impossible  to  go  beyond  that  point, 
unless  art  comes  to  one's  aid. — Goethe. 

The  question  is  not  whether  a  doc- 
trine is  beautiful,  but  whether  it  is 
true.  When  we  want  to  go  to  a  place, 
we  don't  ask  whether  the  road  leads 
through  a  pretty  country,  but  whether 
it  is  the  right  road — the  road  pointed 
out  l)y  authority — the  turnpike  road. — 
Julius  Hare. 

I  do  not  think  we  have  any  right  to 
think  of  a  heaven  for  others,  much  less 
of  a  heaven  for  ourselves,  in  the  world 
to  come  until  we  are  wholly  determined 
to  make  this  world  a  heaven  for  our 
fellow  men,  and  are  hoping,  believing, 
loving  and  working  for  that  and  its  re- 
alization, not  in  a  thousand  or  a  million 
years,  but  in  a  n(>arer  and  a  nearer  fu- 
ture.— Stopford  A.  Brooke. 

God  is  perfectly  powerful  because  he 
is  perfectly  and  infinitely  of  use,  and 
perfectly  good  because  he  delights  ut- 
terly and  always  in  being  of  use;  there- 
fore, we  can  become  like  God  only  in 
proportion  as  we  become  of  use.  All 
life,  all  devotion,  all  piety  are  only 
worth  anything — only  divine  and  God 
like  and  God  beloved — as  they  are 
means  to  that  one  end — to  be  of  use. — 
Charles  Kingsley. 

There  is  one  sin  which  it  seems  to  me 
is  everywhere  and  by  everybody  under- 
estimated, and  quite  too  much  over- 
looked in  valuations  of  character.  It 
is  the  sin  of  fretting.  It  is  as  common 
as  air,  as  speech — so  common  that,  un- 
less it  rises  above  its  usual  'monotone, 
we  do  not  even  observe  it.  Watch  any 
ordinary  coming  together  of  people, 
and  see  how  many  minutes  it  will  be 
before  somebody  frets— that  is,  makes 
more  or  less  complaining  statement  of 
something  or  other  which  probably 
every  one  in  the  room,  or  in  the  car,  or 
the  street  corner,  it  may  be,  knew  be- 
fore, and  probably  nobody  can  help. 
Why  say  anything  about  it  ?  It  is 
cold,  it  is  hot,  it  is  wet,  it  is  dry;  some- 
body has  broken  an  appointment,  ill 
cooked  a  meal;  stupidity  or  bad  faith 
somewhere  has  resulted  in  discomfort. 
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There  are  plenty  of  things  to  fret 
about.  It  is  simply  astonishing  how 
much  annoyance  may  be  found  in  the 
course  of  every  day's  living,  even  at 
the  simplest,  if  one  only  keeps  a  sharp 
eye  out  on  that  side  of  things.  Even 
Holy  Writ  says  we  are  prone  to  trouble 
as  sparks  fly  upward.  But  even  to  the 
sparks  flying  upward,  in  the  blackest 
of  smoke,  there  is  a  blue  sky  above; 
and  the  less  time  they  waste  on  the 
road,  the  sooner  they  will  reach  it. 
Fretting  is  all  time  wasted  on  the 
road.— Helen  Hunt. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Borax  water  will  remove  stains  from 
the  hands. 

A  gargle  of  hot  claret  will  often  af- 
ford relief  in  cases  of  acute  sore  throat. 

To  render  linen,  cotton  or  muslin  in- 
combustible, dip  them  in  a  solution  of 
common  alum. 

To  secure  a  smooth  and  durable  darn 
in  woolen  stockings  make  the  first 
layer  of  stout  coarse  thread,  and  the 
cross  layers  of  woolen  yarn. 

Your  tablecloths  will  look  much  bet- 
ter and  last  much  longer  if  you  use  an 
undercloth  of  white,  double-faced  Can- 
ton flannel,  which  is  sold  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

Vinegar  and  salt  will  clean  the  black 
crust  off  sheet-iron  frying  pans,  but 
they  should  be  thoroughly  scoured 
afterward  with  sandsoap  or  any  good 
scouring  soap. 

A  sponge  large  enough  to  expand  and 
fill  the  chimney  after  having  been 
squeezed  in,  tied'  to  a  slender  stick,  is 
the  best  thing  with  which  to  clean  a 
lamp  chimney. 

An  ornamental  table  mat  is  made 
from  a  piece  of  olive  green  felt  eighteen 
inches  .square.  The  outer  edge  is  cut 
in  the  shape  of  maple  leaves,  which 
must  be  painted  in  autumnal  tints. 
The  center  should  not  be  decorated. 

To  make  boots  waterproof,  boil  one 
quart  of  linseed  oil  with  half  a  pound  of 
Venice  turpentine.  While  the  mixture 
is  still  warm,  but  not  hot,  paint  the 
leather  until  it  will  absorb  no  more. 

Icing  for  cakes  may  be  prevented 
from  cracking  when  being  cut  by  add- 
ing one  teaspoonful  of  sweet  cream  to 
each  unbeaten  egg;  beat  all  together 
and  add  sugar  until  as  stiff  as  can  be 
stirred. 


Pleasantries. 


In  America  the  Christians  roast 
their  turkeys;  in  Europe  the  Turkey 
roasts  the  Christians. — Atlanta  Con- 
stitution. 

Bobby — Papa,  Jack  Mason  said  his 
father  gave  him  50  cents,  an — " 
Papa — Well  ?  Bobby — I'd  like  to  say 
the  same  of  you. — Harper's  Bazar. 

Hobb — Wiggles  says  he  pays  his  wife 
just  as  much  attention  as  when  they 
were  first  married.  Fobb — He  has  to. 
Her  money  was  left  so  she  could  only 
draw  the  interest. — Town  Topics. 

Counsel — Can  you  tell  me  what  was 
the  width  of  the  stream  ?  Witness — 
Eighteen  feet  three  inches  and  a  half. 
Counsel — Now,  sir !  what  made  you 
measure  it  so  carefully  ?  Witness — 
Oh  !  I  thought  some  fool  might  ask 
me  ! — Judy. 

"Excuse  me,"  he  said,  "  if  I  seem  to 
be  a  little  impertinent,  but  my  curiosity 
has  gotten  so  much  the  better  of  me 
that  I  must  venture  a  question." 
"  What  is  it?"  "Are  you  a  gentle- 
man going  golfing,  or  a  lady  going 
bicycling  ?  " — Washington  Star. 

Her  countenance  was  set  and  drawn 

As  in  fearful,  racking  pain  ; 
Tears  slowly  trickled  from  her  eyes 

To  evidence  her  mental  strain  ; 
Iler  breath  came  gasping  fi'om  her  lips. 

Her  agony  would  not  be  eased. 
She  struggled— clutched  the  empty  air 

And  then — she  sneezed. 

—Judge. 

The  Island  of  Zealand  boasts  of  an 
amphibious  boat,  which  makes  a  daily 
trip  across  three  lakes  and  the  isth- 
muses which  separate  them,  making 
its  land  trip  on  wheels  which  run  on  a 
track.  Seventy  passengers  make 
the  entire  voyage — if  it  can  be  called 
such — without  disembarking. 
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DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Domestic  Hints. 


Popcorn  Pudding.— Pop  some  corn 
nicely,  then  roll  it  as  fine  as  you  can. 
One  pint  of  the  corn  to  one  quart  of 
sweet  milk;  add  a  small  piece  of  butter, 
one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  beat  two  eggs 
with  enough  sugar  to  sweeten  the 
milk;  mix  all  together.  Bake  twenty 
minutes. 

A  Good  Puddino  Sauce.  -Cook  to- 
gether two  cupfuls  of  hot  water  and 
one  cup  of  granulated  sugar,  boiling  for 
five  minutes;  add  three  teaspoonfuls 
of  cornstarch,  moistened  in  cold  water, 
and  cook  ten  minutes.  Add  one-half 
cup  of  currant  jelly  and  one  teaspoon- 
ful of  butter,  and  stir  until  jelly  is 
melted. 

Cranh?:rry  Jelly.— Cover  one  quart 
of  cranberries  with  water;  set  the 
saucepan  on  the  front  of  the  stove  and 
cook  rapidly,  being  careful  to  stir  them 
occasionally.  Remove  from  the  fire 
when  done,  cool  and  strain.  To  every 
cupful  of  juice  add  three-fourths  of  a 
cupful  of  sugar;  return  to  the  fire,  boil 
until  it  jellies,  which  it  will  do  in  a  few 
minutes. 

Chicken.  —  A  nice  way  to  serve 
chicken  is  to  cut  off  the  legs  and  wings 
and  rub  cracker  crumbs  and  white  of 
egg  over  them,  and  broil  them  over  a 
clear  fire  until  pale  brown.  Pull  the 
flesh  from  the  breast  into  small  flakes. 
Have  one-half  cupful  of  boiling  cream, 
thickened  with  a  little  flour,'  poured 
into  the  gravy  from  the  broiler.  Put 
into  the  dish  slices  of  fried  corn  bread, 
place  the  chicken  on  the  bread  and 
pour  the  gravy  over  it. 

Dutch  Api'le  Cake. --One  pint  of 
flour,  a  half  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  and 
one-half  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder, 
one-quarter  cup  butter,  one  egg,  one 
scant  cup  of  milk,  four  sour  apples, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar.  Rub  the 
butter,  salt  and  baking  powder  into  the 
flour,  then  add  the  egg  and  milk,  beat- 
ing it  to  a  smooth  batter.  Cut  the 
apples  into  eighths  and  place  them  in 
rows  across  the  pan,  sprinkle  the  sugar 
over  the  top  of  apples,  and  bake.  To 
be  eaten  with  sweetened  cream  flavored 
with  vanilla. 

Fine  Beek  Jelly. — An  excellent  food 
for  invalids  and  convalescents.  Put  a 
l)0und  of  lean  beef,  cut  fine,  into  a 
porcelain-lined  stewpan,  with  a  pint  of 
cold  water.  Let  it  stand  half  an  hour, 
and  then  put  it  on  the  stove,  where  it 
will  heat  gradually.  While  boiling  hot, 
skim  carefully,  and  put  it  where  it  will 
simmer  gently  for  half  an  hour.  When 
this  is  cooking,  put  a  third  of  a  box  of 
gelatine  in  two  tablespoonfuls  of  cold 
water.  Salt  the  broth  to  taste,  and 
strain,  boiling  hot,  over  the  gelatine. 
Stir  till  dissolved.  Strain  into  cups  or 
moulds.    Set  away  to  cool. 

Potato  Soup. — To  one  part  of  mashed 
potatoes  allow  two  parts  chipped 
bread,  both  well  soaked  and  thoroughly 
stirred  together.  Use  sufficient  salt 
and  pepper  to  taste,  and  flavor  with 
onions  fried  to  a  light  brown.  Another 
good  recipe  for  potato  soup  says:  Put 
two  good-sized  potatoes  in  a  saucepan 
in  a  pint  of  water,  one  bay  leaf,  celery 
seed,  a  slice  of  onion  and  a  sprig  of 
parsley.  Cook  until  thoroughly  done, 
then  press  through  a  very  fine  sieve, 
using  the  water  in  which  they  were 
boiled.  Put  a  pint  of  milk  in  a  double 
boiler.  Rub  together  one  ounce  of 
butter  and  an  even  tablcspoonful  of 
flour;  stir  into  the  hot  milk,  and  stir 
continually  until  it  thickens;  add  the 
potatoes  to  this,  season  with  salt  and 
pepper,  and  serve. 


Papering  on  Matched  Boards. 

To  TiiK  Editor  :— I  have  a  room  ceiled  with 
matched  boards,  which  I  want  to  paper. 
Would  it  be  best  to  put  the  paper  over  the  un- 
paintcd  boards  or  to  paint  them  first,  or  to  put 
cloth  over  the  boards  and  then  paper  on  the 
cloth?  You  will  oblige  me  by  answering  this 
question.  W. 

Ventura. 

We  would  say  cloth  the  boards  over 
first,  being  careful  to  get  on  the  cloth 
without  wrinkles  and  using  well-boiled 
paste.  Papering  over  boards  not  only 
shows  the  cracks  too  plainly  but  is  apt 
to  split  badly  at  the  cracks  during  a 
dry  time. 
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Coast  Industrial  Notes. 

—The  Canadian  seal  catch  for  '95  was  09,595, 
a  decrease  of  W7,8r9  from  the  catch  of  '94. 

—A  10-cent  rate  between  San  Francisco  and 
Vallejohas  temporarily  demoralized  the  retail 
trade  of  the  latter  city. 

—The  number  of  idle  men  in  this  city  is  in- 
creasing, due,  mostly,  to  the  present  low  rates 
of  travel  between  here  and  Oregon. 

—Oakland  will  hold  an  industrial  exhibition 
beginning  the  10th  inst.,  at  which  the  indus- 
tries of  Alameda  county  will  be  fitly  repre- 
sented. 

—The  Southern  California  Railroad  will  e.x- 
tend  its  lines  nine  miles,  through  Elsinore  to 
the  coal  and  clay  mines,  and  connect  with  the 
main  line  at  South  Uivcrside. 

—Gen.  Craighill,  Chief  of  Gov't  Engineers, 
reports  the  completion  of  twenty-five  case- 
ments for  defense  and  asks  $100,000  additional 
for  submarine-mines  and  appliances. 

— H.  T.  Scott  of  the  Union  Iron  Works  has 
signed  a  contract  with  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Herbert  for  building  gunboats  14  and  15.  The 
cost  of  14  will  be  *2iy,000  and  of  15  123:!, 000. 

—  "A  pine  needle  industry"  sounds  singu- 
lar. At  Grant's  Pass,  Or.,  a"  factory  is  to  be 
established  to  make  oil,  wool  and  soap  from 
the  needles  of  the  pines  which  abound  there. 

— F.  M.  Smith,  "  the  borax  king,"  has 
bought  the  narrow  gauge  California  and 
Nevada  railroad.  The  announced  price  is 
$1.50,000  cash.  It  is  said  he  will  extend  it  to 
Walnut  Creek. 

— The  San  Francisco  demand  for  Los  An- 
geles oil  justifies  the  erection  of  large  tanks, 
which  will  be  located  at  the  Potrero.  One 
35,000-gall'on  tank  will  .soon  be  in  place  there. 
Others  of  lesser  size  will  be  built.  The  Ex- 
change is  now  shipping  by  rail  to  San  Pedro, 
but  will  shortly  pipe  the  oil  to  that  point  and 
put  on  a  tank  steamer  to  carry  it  from  there 
here. 

— It  is  proposed  to  organize  "The  Bend 
Power  Co.,"  with  $500,(JO0  capital  stock,  to 
establish  an  electric  plant  on  the  Merced 
river  above  Horseshoe  Bend.  A  concrete  dam 
thirty-five  feet  high  is  projected  at  the  latter 
point,  the  water  to  be  conveyed  thence  by 
ditch  and  Hume,  1!<  miles,  giving  93  feet  fall ; 
it  is  calculated  lf<00  H.  P.  can  be  developed  at 
the  lowe;il  stage  of  the  Merced  with  a  mini- 
mum of  4(100  H.  P.  The  idea  is  to  furnish 
power  to  all  the  mines  of  the  district.  H.  H. 
Clark  of  Coulterville  and  F.  M.  Hopkins  of 
this  city  have  present  charge  of  the  proposi- 
tion. 

—California  and  San  Francisco  are  awaken- 
ing to  the  menace  of  competition  from  Japan's 
pauper  labor.  Already  several  kinds  of  man- 
ufacaured  goods  are  being  imported  into  this 
city  from  Japan,  laid  down  at  prices  with 
which  underoursyslemof  comparatively  high- 
priced  labor,  California  cannot  compete.  It  is 
the  natural  outcome  of  the  free-trade  doc- 
trine; protection  to  home  industries  is  the 
only  remedy.  If  the  product  of  Japanese 
labor  at  five  (;ents  a  day  is  admitted  duty  free 
to  the  United  States  it  means  five  cents  a  day 
to  the  laborer  here,  the  same  as  there.  There 
is  no  " political  doctrine"  about  this.  It  is 
the  cold,  hard  fact. 

—Travertine  from  Inyo  county  will  be  a  por- 
tion of  the  California  structural  material  in  the 
new  fifteen-story  building  to  be  erected  corner 
Third  and  Market  streets,  this  city,  and 
marble  will  also  enter  largely  into  its  com- 
position. This  State  i»sses.ses  .some  of  the 
finest  beautiful  marbles.  The  California 
"sienna"  marble  is  of  a  rich,  yellowish  tint 
with  markings  of  sepia;  the  "Kamosa,"  a 
gray  ground  with  dark  markings  like  those  in 
a  moss  agate  and  rust-colored  blotches ;  "white 
and  gold,"  well  described  by  the  name,  but 
with  fine  moss  markings ;  "  black  and  gold," 
having  delicate  white  streaks.  Chemically 
these  marbles  are  very  pure  dolomite,  close- 
grained  and  compact,  and  equally  well  adapted 
for  exterior  and  interior  work.  They  are  sus- 
ceptible of  a  very  high  polish.  They  are  said 
to  crush  at  30,000  pounds  pressure. 

— Work  on  the  Alameda  and  San  Joaquin 
railroad,  or  as  it  is  commonly  known,  the  Cor- 
ral Hollow  road,  is  being  pushed  ahead.  It  is 
completed  for  six  miles  out  from  Stoc-kton 
and  track  is  being  laid  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a 
day.  The  road  is  all  graded  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Corral  Hollow  canyon,  through  which  for 
a  distance  of  six  miles  there  is  some  heavy 
grading,  but  it  is  expected  that  the  road  will 
be  completed  to  the  coal  mines  and  be  ready 
for  operation  by  the  first  of  March  next.  The 
first  construction  train  over  the  road  pulled 
out  from  Stockton  at  2  o'clock  on  the  3rd  inst. 


OVER  20  YEARS'  STANDING. 

.  .Unequalled  in  

D  U  R  fKBAL.  T  Y, 

arici  FINISH. 

4-      4-     Fully  auaranteed.     -f  4- 

Will  l)e  sent  on  trial  to  responsible  people  wishing 

to  purchase. 
C'alulogiiex  free  on  applicalion. 

THE  F.  W.  SPENCER  CO., 

338  ToHt  Street,  Shii  Francisco,  Cal. 


TREE  WASH.  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T .    \A/.    JrtCK.SOIS    tfc  CO. 
Bole  Agents.     -      -      No.  286  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


and  consisted  of  two  cars  of  rails,  three  of  ties, 
and  two  flats  devoted  to  invited  guests,  some 
200  in  number,  among  them  the  mayor  and  city 
council  of  Stockton.  The  train  remained  two 
hours,  during  which  time  a  large  force  of  men 
were  at  work  and  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
track  was  laid.  The  road  is  now  within  eight 
miles  of  the  San  Joaquin  river  which  will  be 
reached  in  a  little  over  a  week.  A  temiwrary 
trestle-work  bridge  crosses  the  river,  and  it 
will  be  replaced  by  a  steel  drawbridge  before 
spring.  The  work  on  the  road  is  of  the  best 
description  and  is  evidently  intended  for  per- 
manent business.  The  ties  are  close,  and  the 
rails  are  .50-pound  Bessemer  steel. 


How's  This! 

We  ofTer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  can  not  be  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &.  Co.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 

We,  the  uudersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney 
for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly 
honorable  in  all  business  transactions  and 
financially  able  to  carry  out  any  obligations  made 
by  their  firm. 

West  &  Traux,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 

VValdin,  Kinan  &  Marvin,  Wholesale  Druggists, 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucus  surfaces  of  the 
system  Price,  75c.  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Drug- 
gists.  Testimonials  free. 

Considerable  was  said  some  months  ago 
about  the  International  Exposition  of  Indus- 
tries and  Fine  Arts,  authorized  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Mexico,  but  the  enterprise  seemed 
to  languish.  This  paper  is  now  informed  that 
the  formal  opening  of  the  exixjsition  will  take 
place  September  15,  1S90. 

"Bkown's  Bkonchiai.  Tkociies"  are  of 
great  service  in  subduing  Hoarseness  and 
Coughs.  Sold  only  in  boxes.  Avoid  imita- 
tions. 

San  Francisco's  new  City  Hall  is  in  process 
of  completion.  The  cornerstone  was  laid  nearly 
twenty-five  years  ago— Feb.  'i'i,  \^~\.  The 
construction  has  been  delayed  and  the  struc- 
ture, like  all  similar  buildings,  has  cost  twice 
as  much  as  it  would  or  should  have  cost  pri- 
vate parties. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Care 
The  Snfedt,  Kent  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  Hniiuents  lur  milU  or  severe  actinn. 
Kemoves  all  Bunches  <ir  Blomlsbes  from  Xlorseii 
and  <  ntfle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING  ■    Inipitssihle  to  produce  near  or  blemish. 

Every  Ix.tile  sold  is  warranted  tu  give  satlsfactloa 
Price    $1,50  pt'r  li<»tlle.     Sold  bv  druKKists,  or 
Bent  b7  express,  <-huriceH  pulil,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.     Send  fur  desri-riptive  circulars.' 
THE  LAWRKNCE-WILT.IAMS  I'O.,  Cleveland  O. 


THE 


OWEN 
ELECTRIC 
BELT 


Trade  Mark— Or.  A.  Oweff 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

The  latest  and  only  scientific  and  practical 
Electric  Belt  made,  for  general  use,  producing 
B  genuine  current  of  Electricity,  for  the  cure 
of  disease,  that  can  be  readily  felt  and  regu- 
lated both  in  quantity  and  power,  and  applied 
to  any  part  of  the  body.  It  can  be  worn  at  any 
time  during  working  hours  or  sleep,  and 

WILL  POSITIVELY  CURE 

KIIEIIMATISOT 

«;KNF:KAL  DEBIUTY 
LAITIE  U.iCK 

nI':rvols  diseases 

CHRONk;  I)|,-<k.v-.k> 
ANO  FI  NCTIONAI. 
UKRAN«iKI\lKNT.>S 

WITHOUr  MEDICINE 

Electricity,  properly  applied,  is  fast  taking 
the  place  of  drugs  for  all  Nervous,  Rheumatic, 
Kiduey  and  Uriiiul  Troubles,  and  will  effect 
cures  in  Keemiiigly  hopeless  cases  where  every 
other  known  means  has  failed. 

Any  sluggish,  weak  or  diseased  organ  may 
by  this  means  be  roused  to  healthy  activity 
before  it  Is  t  jo  late. 

Leading  nieJical  men  use  and  recommend  the 
Owen  Belt  in  their  practice. 

OUR  LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

Contalnsfullest  information  regarding  the  cure 
of  acute,  chronic  and  nervous  diseases,  prices, 
and  how  to  order.  In  English,  German,  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  languages,  will  be  mailed,  upon 
application,  to  any  address  for  6  cents  postage. 

The  Owen  Electric  Belt  and  Appliance  Go. 

MAIN  OFFICE  ASU  OfcLV  FACTORY, 

The  Owen  Electric  Belt  CIdg.,  201  to  211  State  Street 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 
Vie  Largest  Electric  Belt  Establishment  in  the  WortJ 

MBNTION   THIS  PAPBfl. 


Australian  Salt  Bush  Plants 

For  alkali  lanU.  for  sale  Ity  Lord  H  Wullou, 
»00  K.  Snd  .St.,  LoH  Augeles,  Cal. 


Potato 


ANNUAL  mEETING. 


es, 


Tomatoes,  Melons,  Cabbacre, 
Turnips.  Lettuce,  Peas,  Beets, 
Onions,  and  all  Vegetables,  re- 
move large  quantities  of  Potash 
from  the  soil.  Supply 

Potash 

in  liberal  quantities  by  the  use 
of  fertilizers  containing  not 
less  than  io%  actual  Pot= 
ash.  Better  and  more  profit- 
able yields  are  sure  to  follow. 

Our  pamphlets  are  not  advertising  circulars  boom- 
ing special  fertilizers,  but  are  practical  wttrks,  contain- 
ing latest  researches  on  the  subject  of  fertilization,  and 
are  really  helpful  to  farmers.  They  are  sent  free  for 
the  asking. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

y3  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


!  The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  Stockholders 
Of  the  "Grangers'  Bank  of  IJalifornla,"  for  the 
election  of  Directors  for  the  eusuiug  year,  or  for 
any  other  purpose  whatsoever,  will  lake  place  at 
the  ofBce  of  the  Bank,  in  the  City  of  Sau  Francisco. 
State  of  California,  on  TUKSDAY,  the  Itthdayof 
January,  ISflfi,  at  one  o'clock  p  m. 

ALBERT  MONTPELl.JER, 

Cashier  and  Manager. 
San  Francisco,  December  .Sth,  IK)5. 

MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

•ii  General  Commission  Merchants,  41 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  8.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Excbaoce. 

^■Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 

WACON  AND  Qp  mM Q 

PLATFORM  OuALtO 

HOOKER  &C0.^  -18  ORUMM  STREET,  S.F. 

IXKNUALL'.S  SPAVIN  flKK.  Certain  in  its 
*^  effects  and  never  blisters.   Sold  everywhere. 


PROTECT  YOUR  TREE5 


WITH 


GILMAN'S  p™  TULE  TREE  PROTECTOR. 

Ai.^  PATENTED  AUGUST   '  '"■'i 


California  Midwinter  Interna- 


FIRST  PRIZE -Medal  and  Diploma - 
tional  Exposition. 

Cheapest,  best  and  only  one  to  protect  trees  and  vines  from  frost,  sun- 
burn, rabljits,  squirrels,  borers  and  other  tree  pests. 

For  testimonials  from  parties  who  are  using  them,  send  for  descriptive 
circulars. 

B.    F=".    G  I  L  m  A  N, 

Sole  Mauufiicturcr  of  PATENT  TULK  COVERS, 
240  NINTH  STREET  SAN  FRANI'IsrO.  CAE,. 


WRITE 
FOR 
C  A  T  A     O  O  U  E 
NO.  lii. 


Jackson's 

Cross-Compound  Engines  and^^^^Whirlpool"  Centrifugal  Pumps 

FOR  KVKRV  DUTY  AND  CAPACITY. 

BYROIN    J/\CK.SOIN    /WMCHIiNE  lA/ORKS. 

A2S  Sixth  Street   San  Francisco. 


Send  for 
CATALOGUE 
.Mailed  free. 


NEVER 
REQUIRES 
OILING 
-  OR— 
CLIMBING  OP 
TOWERS. 


GEm    SXEEL    Wl/I  ND/V\I  LL 

Willi  (;i<.\finTK  ito.xEs. 

(iii.-iraiitecil  iiioriMliirablo  wiilioiit  oil  tbuii  other 
iiiUls  tbal  art- oli.  d.  Hraellcall.v  these  nilUs  r<- 
iiuiif  no  atleiilloii.  Ti  ul.v  a  (jeiii.  ami  worth  ll» 
weight  In  noM.  11  comblniH  beaiil.v.  slienslh, 
ihir.iblllt.v  and  sliiipllcUy.  (iovenis  Itself  per- 
fectly. Is  easily  erected,  and  Is  sold  on  Its  merits: 
ill  fac' ,  It  Is  the  l>e.st  on  earth.  They  iire  Keaii  il 
l>ack  three  to  one-tlie  wheel  making  Iheiii  run  in 
ilie  llt,'lite8t  wind  or  breeze,  'j  he  mill  Is  madeeii- 
ilr  ely  of  Sleel  and  Oast  Iron.  Each  one  of  our  Getn 
winilmlllH  ts  warranted.  If  not  sallBfactory.frelgln 
will  he  p.-iitl  both  ways  and  niunev  reftiiided. 
Weearry;i  fnll  line  of  all  klnils  of  pimipH- for 
ml.  winilinill  anil  power  \i.se.   A(l;ipted  for  all 

till, H  of  Wells.    Pipe.  Pipe  Kltlillk's.  Lr,L»B(lo  d». 

Hose. Tanks,  etc.  Seijil  for  fatalot'oe.  mailed  fr<-e. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE,  312-314  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


RR/\INd3    SmiTH    &  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  


I- CJ  }<    1  O  W  IN    \A/rtTEF*  \A/ORK.S. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130  BEALB  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  Riven  when  renulrert  Are  preoared  or  cnatlntr  all  sizes  of  Plpei 
with  AsphaUni' 


DEWEY  &  CO., 


220  Market  S!^ 
SAN  FRANCISCO, 


PATENT  SOLICITORS. 


ESTABL^ISHE^O  tS03 


Inventors  on  the  Pacillc  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced, 
flrst-class  a^eucy.  We  have  able  anil  trustworthy  iissociale!'  jnd  a»;euts  In  WashiuKton  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  conneelion  with  our  scleutillc  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  ori^'inal  cases  in  our  otflce,  we  h  ive  other  advanlages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  af;encies.  Thj  iuformatlon  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  OfHee,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  Inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.   Address  DEWEY  dc  CO.,  Patent  Aeent*.  220  Market  St.,  S.P, 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 

Review  of  the  Dried  Fruit  Market. 


San  Fkancisco,  Dec.  11,  1895. 

There  are  no  marked  changes  in  quotations 
this  week  owing  to  lack  of  business.  Eastern 
dealer.s,  generally  speaking,  are  already 
stocked  up  for  the  holidays  and  the  only  pur- 
chases now  being  made  are  simply  to  piece 
out  stocks.  This  is  the  usual  thing  for  this 
time  of  the  year;  and  the  quiet  is  likely  to 
continue  for  some  weeks.  Dealers  are  always 
busy  after  holiday  time,  taking  account  of 
stock,  balancing  up  the  year's  business,  etc., 
so  nothing  in  the  way  of  activity  is  to  be 
looked  for  till  the  middle  or  latter  part  of 
January.  Prom  now  until  that  time  such 
business  as  there  is  will  be  of  a  retail  nature. 

The  following  quotations  are  given  out  by 
the  San  Francisco  Exchange :  Apricots,  fancy 
Moorpark,  10c;  choice  do,  8%c;  fancy,  9c; 
choice,  S%c;  standard,  8c;  prime,  7%c. 
Apples,  evaporated,  4'4rg!5c;  sun-dried,  3((ti 
3%c.  Peaches,  fancy,  Gc;  choice,  5c;  standard, 
4%c;  prime,  4c;  peeled,  in  boxes,  12f913c. 
Pears,  fancy  halves,  7c;  quarters,  OJ/^c; 
choice,  6c;  standard,  5c;  prime,  4c.  Plum.s, 
pitted,  4@4%c;  unpitted,  l%@2%c.  Prunes, 
4  sizes,  4c;  do  40  and  50' s,  6@6>^c;  .50  and  60' s, 
5@5%c.  Nectarines,  fancy,  6%c ;  choice,  6c; 
standard,  S^c;  prime,  5c.  Figs,  white,  3^^® 
4c ;  black,  2«>3%c. 

RAISINS. 

San  Francisco  Exchange  prices  are  as  fol- 
lows. Quotations  are  f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco 
in  carload  lots :  Sacks  or  boxes— Loose  Mus- 
catel, 4-crown,  3'''4c  per  ft;  3-crown,  2%c; 
2-crown,  2J4c;  Seedless  Sultanas,  3'/4fS;3%c;  do 
Muscatel,  2!^@2%c;  3-crown  London  Layers, 
30-lt)  boxes,  90cf?/i|l ;  clusters,  $1.35fa  l.. 50;  De- 
hesa  clusters,  f2. 10(^i;2.35 ;  Imperial  clusters, 
«3.60@3.75 ;  Dried  Grapes,  2;-'4C  per  lt>. 

NUTS. 

Jobbing  prices:  Almonds,  softshells,  TfaSc 
per  ft  ;  do  papershells,  S(a)9c\  do  hard,  3%ra>c; 
Walnuts,  California  softshell,  OrSilOc;  do  hard, 
7@8c;  Eastern  Peanuts,  5@6c ;  do  California, 

FKESH  FKUITS. 

The  local  fresh  fruit  market  has  about  as- 
sumed the  usual  winter  aspect,  the  only  re- 
maining articles  to  remind  one  of  an  earlier 
period  being  a  few  strawberries,  huckleber- 
ries and  grapes.  The  last  named  are  almost 
entirely  neglected  and  rotting  in  the  commis- 
sion houses.  Oranges  and  apples  are  the 
leading  features  now,  with  cranberries  to 
represent  the  approaching  holiday  period. 

Oranges— Seedlings,  $1.65rr«2;  do  Navels, 
$2..50@3  and  $3.35  in  a  small  way  for  best; 
Japanese,  75c@l.]5;  Panama,  $3. 

Apples— 40c(W$l  per  box  ;  extra,  11.25 ;  Pears, 
50@75c  for  common  ;  Persimmons,  40i^i7.5c. 

Lemons— From  $1((?3  per  box,  as  to  quality. 

Limes— Mexican,  in  order,  $5f«)5.50;  do  Cali- 
fornia, 50@75c  for  small  boxes. 

General  Markets. 

FLOUR— We  quote :  Net  cash  prices  for  Family 
Extras,  $3  35(a>3  4.5  IS  bbl;  Bakers'  Extras,  $3  I5@ 
13  25;  Superfine,  $2  3.^m  60  bbl. 

WHEAT— Shipping  Wheat  is  quotable  at  $1  00 
per  ctl  for  No.  1  and  $1  OI14  tor  choice.  Mill- 
ing Wheat,  $1  05(5)1  0754  per  ctl. 

BARLEY— Feed,  fairto  good,  66M@67i/sc;  choice, 
68^0;  Brewing,  7i>@80c. 

OATS— We  quote:  Milling,  700750  Tctl;  Sur- 
prise, 90ffl97Hc:  fancv  feed,  SOOSSc:  good  to 
choice,  67!4(S80c;  poor  to  fair,  .57H(3'fi5c;  Black, 
for  seed,  $1  10(o)$l  30;  Gray,  6.=)@7.5c  ctl. 

CORN— We  quotP:  Large  Yellow,  80(a82'/4c; 
Small  Yellow,  83?^@85c  ^  ctl;  White,  85@90c. 

RYE— Quotable  at  77i4@80c  f,  ctl. 

BUCKWHEAT— Quotable  at  8.5(3i90c  ctl. 

CRACKED  CORN— Quotable  at  $19@20  per  ton. 

CORNMBAL— Millers  quote  feed  at  $18  50@19  50 
per  ton. 

OILCAKE  MEAL— Quotable  at  $21  per  ton  from 
the  mill. 

COTTONSEED  OILCAKE— Quotable  at  $21 
ton. 

RICEMEAL— Quotable  at  $13('?'I5  per  ton,  ex 
mill. 

MIDDLINGS- Quotable  at  $18@21  1*  ton. 

BRAN— Quotable  at  $12  b0@\3  f.  ton. 

GROUND  BARLEY— Quotable  at  $1.5@I6  *  ton. 

VARIOUS— Prices  per  lb  in  10-lb  sacks  are  as 
follows:  Buckwheat  Flour,  4  cents ;  Cornmeal,  2% 
®3'/Jc;  Cracked  Wheat,  3Hc;  Farina  Flour,  tVjC: 
Graham  Flour,  2%c;  Hominy,  4@4'4c;  Oatmeal,  3% 
latHc:  Oat  Groats,  41/50;  Pearl  Barley,  ilimV'tC ; 
Rice  Flour  7Hc;  Rye  Meal,  2?ic;  Rye  Flour,  3'4c. 

HAY— Wheat,  $8(ffil2;  Wheat  and  Oat,  $7@11 ; 
Oat,  JBOg  .=)0;  Alfalfa,  $6@7  75;  Barley,  86  .50@9; 
Clover.  «ti@7  50;  Compressed,  $6  50@11;  Stock, 
15® 6  ton. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  .35(8600  f*  bale. 

BEANS— We  quote:  Bayos.  $1  10(ai  15;  Butter, 
|1  70®1  90;  Pink,  90c(»$l  10;  Red,  $1  20ffl.l  35;  Lima, 
J2  SOfiJS  60;  Pea,  $1  M&\  75;  Small  White,  $1  40 
®1  55;  Large  White,  $1  lOrai  .35:  Blackeye,  $1  75 
lai  95;  Red  Kidney,  $1  75@1  95;  Horse,$l  30(ffil  70 
V  ctl. 

DRIED  PEAS— We  quote:  Green,  $1  30(ai  40; 
Niles,  $1  I5@  1  25  per  ctl. 

SEEDS— We  quote:  Mustard.Yellow,  $1  25@1 .50; 
Brown,  $1  8.5@2  00;  Trieste,  $1  90@2  20;  Canary, 
3m®3Ho;  Hemp,  4c;  Rape,  13!i@2c;  Timothy, 
6@6Hc;  Alfalfa,  7c;  Flax,  $1  75  1^  ctl. 

POTATOES— Salinas  Burbanks,60(g86c    ctl  and 


1?  ctl  for  River  Burbanks  in  sacks;  Oregon 
Burbanks,  50@70c  '9  ctl;  River  Reds,  30(®40c  per 
ctl;  Sweet  Potatoes,  $1  50  ^  ctl. 
ONIONS— Quotable  at  60(970c  f.  ctl. 
VARIOUS— We  quote :  Cream  Squash,  2.5o  per 
box;  Tomatoes,  40(3!6.5c;  String  Beans,  5(3)70  ^  ft); 
Green  Peas,  <l(a'5c  "p  fti;  Green  Peppers,  25@50o  1* 
box ;  Carrots, 30(n;40c;  Cabbage,  .50c  f(  ctl;  Garlic, 
4(@4!/2C  ^  fi);  Dried  Peppers,  6(ai0c  Ign  ft);  Mush- 
rooms, 5@l2;4o  ^  lb  for  wild. 

BUTTER— Creamery— Fancy.  27@28c;  special 
brands,  higher ;  seconds,  2.5(5i26c  f(  B).  Dairy— Fancy, 
25(31260;  good  to  choice,  23(5),24o ;  lower  grades,  18(g> 
31c;  pickled,  19(i,21c;  firkin,  16(ail8c. 

-CHEESE— We  quote:  Fancy  mild  new,  lOigllc; 
fair  to  good,  7(a>0c;  Eastern.  12@13!4c  ^  B). 

EGGS— Quotable  at  a0@2.5c  3  dozen  for  store 
and  27i4(5'.3f)c  for  ranch;  Eastern,  l9(g<21o;  fancy 
Eastern,  22(8 25c. 

POULTRY— We  quote  as  follows :  Live  Turkeys 
—Gobblers.  lOOllo;  Hens,  10@llo;  do,  dressed,  12 
(<i)1.3c  f»  ft):  Roosters,  $3  7,5@4  for  old,  and  $4® 
i  .50  for  young;  Broilers,  $2  50(33  for  small  and  $3  .50 
(ffi4  for  large;  Hens,  $4@,4  .50;  Duoks,  $4@5  50; 
Geese,  $1  .50®-!  75  ^puir;  Pigeons,  $I@1  25  ^»  doz. 
for  old  and  $1  2.5®1  75  ^  doz.  for  young. 

GAME— Ducks— Mallard,  $4;  Teal,  $2;  Sprig, 
$3;  Widgeon,  .|I  7.5;  .'small  Duck,  $1  25;  Quail,  $1® 
$1  12(4;  Gray  Geese,  $2.50;  White  Geese,  $1  25;  Rab- 
bits, $lf«>l  .50;  Hare,  $\m  25;  English  Snip?,  $2; 
common  Snipe,  $1  50;  Honkers,  $3  50@4;  Brandt, 
$1  50  per  dozen. 

HONEY— We  quote:  Comb,  10@12c;  water  white, 
extracted,  .5@5>4c;  dark  amber,  4@4!4c  per  ft). 

BEESWAX— Quotable  at  24@,26c  per  ft). 

WOOL  —  The  wool  trade  is  summed  up  by 
Thomas  Denigan  as  follows:  The  demand  is 
fairly  good  for  all  good  to  choice  free  mountain 
wool  for  scouring  purposes,  and  anything  answer- 
ing this  description  finds  buyers  at  quotations. 
There  are  very  few  clips  here,  however,  that  will 
class  as  more  than  fair  to  good,  and,  in  fact,  the 
bulk  of  the  mountain  or  semi-mountain  fall  that  is 
to  be  had  will  class  as  heavy  and  shrinky,  and 
prices  range  from  5  to  6  cents  for  what  is  salable. 

The  Southern  Coast  and  San  Joaquin  plains 
wools  are  not  moving  on  account  of  their  very 
short,  burry,  seedy  and  earthy  condition,  and  for 
the  aciditional  reason  that  there  is  no  demand  for 
defective  scoured  wool  at  any  price.  All  the 
Northern  fall  wools  have  been  pretty  well  closed 
out.    We  quote  Fall: 

Short,  trashy  San  Joaquin  plains  3@5c 

Good  San  Joaquin  plains  4@6o 

Southern  and  Coast  4@6c 

Mountain  Wools,  light  and  free  6@7c 

Mountain  Wools,  defective  and  heavy  5@6c 

Middle  counties,  free  7®8o 

Middle  counties,  defective  5@6c 

HOPS— Quotable  at  5®7c  ¥  ft). 


A  Work   of   Pre-eminent  Merit. 


After  the  bible,  no  other  book  is  so  univer- 
sally useful  as  the  dictionary.  It  is  a  necessity 
in  every  condition  of  life  and  to  every  degree 
of  culture.  In  no  department  of  book-making, 
perhaps,  has  there  been  in  recent  years  a 
more  stimulating  rivalry  than  in  the  making 
of  dictionaries.  The  problem  has  been  to  put 
the  most  matter  in  the  most  accessible  order 
in  the  most  compact  form ;  and  no  less  than 
half-a-dozen  publishing  houses  have  entered 
into  the  competition.  The  best  outcome — 
combining  the  merits  of  literary  conception 
and  execution  with  the  book-maker's  craft — 
is  clearly  "Webster's  International  Diction- 
ary." its  scope  is  the  whole  world  of  human 
knowledge,  its  definitions  are  clear  and  its  il- 
lustrations complete  and  modern.  It  is  wholly 
worthy  of  the  praise  given  it  by  the  late  Dr. 
Holmes  as  "an  oracle  in  the  questions  con- 
stantly arising  as  to  the  proper  form  and  use 
of  the  tools  which  crowd  the  workshop  of 
human  intelligence."  "Webster's  Interna- 
tional Dictionary"  is  published  by  G.  &  C. 
Merriam,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Banquet  of  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers. 


On  the  14th  of  November,  at  the  Audi- 
torium Hotel,  Chicago,  there  was  a  very  nota- 
ble meeting  of  the  publishers  of  agricultural 
newspapers,  in  response  loan  invitation  from 
the  Frank  B.  White  Co.,  the  well-known  ad- 
vertising agents.  It  took  the  form  of  a  ban- 
quet, at  which  upwards  of  100  persons  sat 
down.  Nearly  all  the  agricultural  journals  in 
the  country  were  represented  in  the  attend- 
ance ;  and  there  were  present  as  well  a  con- 
siderable number  of  large  advertisers.  It 
was,  as  one  of  the  Chicago  papers  put  it,  a 
"  good  time  with  a  purpose  ;  "  and  it  will  long 
be  remembered  as  an  event  of  importance  in 
the  newspaper  world.  The  Frank  B.  White 
Co.,  through  its  journal — AiiricuUural  Adver- 
tisiud — and  in  other  ways,  is  doing  much  to 
promote  the  efHciency  of  the  farming  journals 
of  the  country. 


A  Valuable  Catalogue. 

The  catalogue  of  the  Napa  Valley  Nurseries 
for  the  season  of  180.5-6  is  a  good  deal  more 
than  a  list  of  trees.  It  gives  careful  direc- 
tions for  preparing  the  soil  and  for  planting, 
and  a  list  of  the  more  important  insect  pests, 
with  remedies  and  how  to  apply  them,  with 
much  else  of  value,  especially  to  the  beginner 
in  orchard  work.  The  list  of  tree  varieties  is 
especially  complete,  and  the  descriptions  are 
full  and"  clear.  The  catalogue  will  be  sent 
free  to  those  who  write  for  it.  Address  Napa 
Valley  Nursery  Co.,  Napa,  Cal. 


liradHttr.ct'K  reports  43  failures  in  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  States  and  Territories  for  the 
week  as  compared  with  19  for  the  previous 
week  and  33  for  the  corresponding  week 
of  1894.   

There  are  about  175  emplo,yes  of  the 
United  States  mint  in  this  city,  43  being 
women  and  girls.  The  present  weekly  gold 
receipts  are  increasing. 


FOR  SALE. 

Registered  Jersey  Balln,  2  and  4  Years. 
£utire  Herd  Poland-China  Hogs. 

SULPHUR  SPRING  FARM          NILES,  CAL. 


It  is  fissured  that  in  '95  the  agare- 
gate  yield  of  cotton  will  be  3,500,000  000 
lbs.;  wheat,  .30,000,000,000  lbs.;  corn 
78,888,000,000  lbs.;  oats,  26,415,808?000 
]^^-:'   ""y^'   1,516,000,000   lbs.;  barley 
3,-378,448,000    lbs.;    buckwheat,  76 
500,000  lbs.;   potatoes,  18,000,000,000 
lbs.;  hay,  100,000,000,000  lbs.;  miscella- 
neous vegetables,  rice,   tobacco  and 

n^n^Ao'^u^  "^^""^  products,  500,000,- 
000,000  lbs.  more;  the  grain  and  cotton 
tonnage  may  therefore  exceed  163  - 
774,756,000  lbs.,  or  81,887,.378  tons  in 
the  seven  products.  The  iron  and  coal 
and  other  mining  and  forest  produc- 
tions may  exceed  any  other  year  and 
carry  the  total  production  and  tonnage 
of  the  United  States  in  1895-96  beyond 
any  figure  ever  before  realized  by  any 
country. 

How  it  is  possible  to  measure  wind 
by  its  sound  has  been  told  by  Prof. 
Carl  Barus  to  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences.  The  whistling  of  the  wind 
as  it  crosses  a  wire  varies  with  the 
velocity,  and  this  can  be  computed 
from  the  pitch  of  the  note  observed  in 
case  of  a  given  diameter  of  wire  and 
for  a  given  air  temperature.  A  special 
micrometer  attachment  can  be  made 
to  convey  the  sound,  isolated  from 
other  noises,  to  the  observer  at  a  dis- 
tance. Every  gust  and  variation  of 
the  wind  can  be  studied  in  this  way, 
and  an  idea  of  the  direction  of  the  gust 
can  be  had  from  the  sounds  obtained 
from  three  wires  placed  at  right  angles 
to  one  another.  Micro-aulmometry  is 
the  name  proposed  for  observations  by 
this  method. 


Liquid  air  is  now  an  article  of  com- 
merce and  is  expected  to  prove  of 
value  not  only  for  refrigeration,  but  as 
a  source  of  oxygen.  Nitrogen  is  elim- 
inated until  the  product  contains  70 
per  cent  oxygen. 

"  The  autocar' 
yet  proposed  for 
riage. 


is  the  best  name 
the  horseless  car- 


Look  to  the  Quality. 

Any  farmer  can 
afford  a  Safety 
Hand  Separator. 
There  is  now  on 
the  market  an  in- 
ferior lot  of  dairy 
machinery,  and 
farmers  who  in- 
tend purchasing  would  do  well  to  ex- 
amine its  quality  carefully.  A  Safety 
Hand  will  last  a  lifetime;  other  sepa- 
rators offered  at  the  same  price,  with 
a  discount  attached,  will  not  last  a 
year.  p.  M.  Sharples. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Elgin,  Illinois. 
Rutland,  Vermont. 

-THE— 

World's  Washer 

In  its  washing  prin- 
ciple is  like  ihe 
Humboldt,  but  it  Is 
"chock  full"  of  improvtments. 
Child  can  use  it.    Clotht  s  clean, 
sweet  and  white  as  snow.  Lasts 
a  lifetime.    Sent  freight  paid.    Circulars  free. 
C.  E.  ROSS,  10  McLean  St.,  Lincoln.  III. 

Blake,    y\T  o  f  f  i  t  t    <fe    T  o  w  n  e, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles, 
BLAKE.  McFALL  &  CO  Portland.  Or. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
Bet.  Callfornta  and  Pine.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CaL. 


DON'T 
MISS 
IT. 


The  Secret  of  Good  Crops. 

The  modern  farmer  is  not  content  to  use  the  an- 
tiquated tools  and  methods  of  his  fathers.  In  this 
age  of  keen  competition,  the  farmer  who  wishes  to 
prosper  needs  and  gets  the  most  improved  farm- 
ing implements;  and  by  reading  the  best  agricul- 
tural literature  he  keeps  in  touch  with  the  spirit 
of  progress  that  pervades  our  farming  communi- 
ties. He  is  particular,  also,  in  regard  to  the  kind 
of  seed  he  plants  and  the  manner  of  planting  it 
The  seeds  must  be  of  highest  fertility  and  grown 
from  the  highest  cultivated  and  most  profitable 
varieties  of  stock.  The  great  seed  firm  ofD.  M. 
Ferry  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  fully  appreciate  this 
fact,  as  is  attested  by  their  progressive  business 
methods  and  the  quality  of  the  seed  which  they 
supply  farmers  and  gardeners  through  the  dealers 
all  over  the  country.  The  reliability  and  fertility 
of  their  seeds  are  proverbial  and  the  largest  seed 
business  in  the  world  has  been  cieated  by  their 
sale.  In  evidence  of  this  firm's  knowledge  of  the 
wants  and  requirements  of  planters,  large  and 
fimul],  \s  Ferry'n  Sffd  Annual  for  This  book 

is  of  the  greatest  value  to  farmers  and  gardeners— 
a  veritable  encycloptedia  of  planting  and  farming 
knowledge.  It  contains  more  useful  and  practical 
information  than  many  text  books  that  are  sold 
for  a  dollar  or  more,  yet  it  will  be  mailed  free  to 
any  one  sending  his  name  and  address  on  a  postal 
card  to  the  firm 


.  220MARKET.ST.S.r.^ 
V_£L£VATaR  12  FRONT.  ST.S.F._-i^ 


By  GUSTAV  EISEN. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  anil  Curing. 

This  is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
In  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hll- 
gard.  Prof.  Wickson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetiiiore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  The  Dewey  Piiiii.ishing  Co.,  or  its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  S3. 00,  postage  pre- 
paid. Orders  should  be  addressed: 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

220  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


DEAFNESS,  ^^d"^: 


WILSON  EAR  DRUM 
advertisement  last  issue. 


4  Free  Offers! 

For  years  we  have  tried  to  secure  for  our  subscribers  some  easy  way  of  preserving  their 
Pacific  Rura  l  Pkess,  and  binding  it  at  trifling  cost.  We  have  at  last  found  it,  and  we  give 
here  a  picture  of  our  new  binder.  It  takes  only  half  a  minute  to  insert  the  paper,  and  there- 
after it  is  kept  clean,  and  can  be  always  found 
when  wanted.  A  single  binder  will  hold  an  entire 
volume  of  the  Pacific  Kukal  Press.  When  it  is 
complete  it  can  be  tiled  away  in  your  library  as  a 
most  valuable  book  of  reference. 

As  a  method  of  keeping  your  papers  for  future 
use,  it  is  worth  ten  times  its  cost.  It  makes  all  the 
difference  between  lost,  torn  and  dirtied  papers, 
scattered  about  the  house  in  such  confusion  that 
you  can  never  find  what  you  require,  and  a  hand- 
some, orderly  tile,  which  becomes  at  the  end  of  the 
year  a  valuable  volume  for  your  library. 

A  single  paper  found  when  wanted  repays  the 
cost  of  the  binder  twice  over.  We  cannot  too 
strongly  urge  upon  subscribers  the  great  impor- 
tance of  preserving  each  issue  of  this  paper  in  our 
binder.  In  a  few  years  you  will  have  an  ency- 
clopedia unequaled  in  character,  variety  and  time- 
liness. In  this  way  you  can  in  a  short  time  possess 
a  real  library  without  expense  to  yourself. 

To  insure  a  copy  of  the  new  binder  to  every  one 
of  our  subscribers  we  make  the  following  liberal 
offers : 

FiHST — We  will  send  Fuse  a  binder  to  every  sub- 
scriber renewing  his  or  her  subscription  before 
Dec.  .31,  189.5. 
Second — We  will  send  Prbb  a  binder  to  every 
old  subscriber  who  will  send  us  a  new  subscription  and  money  to  pay  for  the  same. 

TuiHD— We  will  send  Fkee  a  binder  to  every  subscriber  who  will  send  us  the  names  and 
full  addresses  of  ten  people  whom  they  have  tried  to  get  to  subscribe  for  the  Kukai.. 

Wo  want  you  to  get  us  new  subscribers  and  make  this  very  liberal  offer  that  you  will 
make  a  special  effort  to  get  your  friends  to  subscribe,  and  if  you  are  not  always  successful,  we 
are  still  willing  to  reward  yo>'.  liberally  for  the  effort. 

FcuBTH — We  will  send  P'bee  a  binder  to  every  new  subscriber. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


The  Anniversary  at  Sacramento. 


By  Worthy  Lecturer  Ohleyer. 

The  Patrons  of  Husbandry  of  Sacra- 
mento county  celebrated  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Order  at  Sacramento  city 
on  Saturday  last  in  grand  style.  It 
was  had  under  the  auspices  of  Sacra- 
mento Grange,  the  invitations  having 
been  out  a  month  or  more.  This,  in 
view  of  the  success  of  the  Florin  meet- 
ing with  only  three  days  notice,  was 
hardly  necessary.  All  the  same,  Sac- 
ramento got  the  crowd.  The  morning 
was  a  little  cool  and  the  roads  a  little 
heavy  since  the  recent  rain;  and  the 
distance  from  all  the  Granges  averag- 
ing fifteen  miles  or  more,  ten  o'clock 
found  but  few  present.  But  the  fires 
were  being  kindled  in  kitchen  and  hall 
and  the  air  began  to  change  from  cool 
and  damp  to  a  friendly  warmth,  laden 
with  the  aroma  of  sweet  flowers  and 
chicken  pie.  Such  was  the  situation 
when  your  correspondent  appeared 
upon  the  scene  at  10:H0  a.  m.,  having 
just  arrived  from  the  classic  precincts 
of  Yuba  City  by  rail,  fifty-six  miles 
awaj'. 

It  was  said  it  is  always  ten  until  it 
is  eleven;  so,  shortly  after  ten,  one 
after  another,  then  by  twos,  by  fours, 
by  half  dozens  and  then  by  dozens  did 
they  come  from  the  country  surround- 
ing and  from  neighboring  counties. 
They  came  from  Florin,  from  Elk 
Grove,  from  Enterprise  and  from 
American  River  Granges  to  join  hands 
and  efforts  with  their  friends  of  Sacra- 
mento in  celebrating  the  anniversary 
of  an  Order  they  held  in  such  high 
esteem,  and,  as  many  remarked,  which 
had  done  so  much  for  the  isolated 
farmer. 

Worthy  Master  E.  G.  McMuUen,  one 
of  the  youngest  members  of  this 
(i  range,  their  pet,  and  the  idol  of  lov- 
ing parents,  having  recently  removed 
to  San  Francisco  to  fill  a  position  of 
honor  and  responsibility,  was  unable  to 
be  present,  so  the  meeting  was  called 
to  order  by  Acting  Master  E.  Greer; 
and  after  a  short  address  of  welcome 
and  the  transaction  of  some  unavoid- 
able routine  business,  the  doors  were 
thrown  open  to  all  guests,  who,  in  large 
numbers,  at  once  entered  the  hall  and 
mingled  with  friends  in  social  converse 
while  awaiting  the  ominous  odors  and 
other  significant  signals  from  the  ban- 
quet-hall, for,  being  near  the  dinner 
hour,  no  other  exercises  were  ad- 
missable. 

Presently  the  march  began,  the 
tables  were  found  and  surrounded,  and 
such  a  collection  of  good  things  were 
spread  before  the  multitude,  all  com- 
ing from  the  abundant  stores  of  the 
Husbandmen  and  matrons  of  Sacra- 
mento Grange,  as  was  never  excelled 
anywhere.  The  variety  was  too  great 
for  my  feeble  pen  to  portray,  even  with 
the  assistance  of  one  of  the  county's 
fairest  daughters  to  aid  me.  I  ex- 
pended my  energies  on  chicken  pie.  I 
was  informed  that  this  edible  grew 
spontaneously  hereabouts.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  writer  imagined  he  saw  it 
on  the  trees  and  shrubbery  of  the 
State's  capital  city.  It  was  strung  up 
along  the  walls  and  corridors  and  lay 
steaming  in  double  phalanx  along  the 
four  or  five  long  tables.  In  fact,  and 
without  joking,  ithad  ./«.s7  mlntd  chickiH 
jiic  that  morning,  and  the  Sacramento 
Patrons  could  no  more  help  it  than 
they  could  prevent  their  bright,  sunny, 
warm  smiles  from  driving  away  the 
cool  fog  of  the  early  morning. 

Its  quality,  too,  was  foreshadowed  by 
its  aroma;  it  could  not  have  been  better 
and  was  moi-e  than  equal  to  all  the 
other  things,  too  numerous  to  mention. 
Some  may  ask  of  the  writer,  Do  you 
approve  of  such  labor  and  lavishuess 
by  the  good  sisters?"  I  would  reply 
in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  "No,  I  do  not, 
except  at  anniversaries."  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  first  determined  on- 
slaught, the  troupe  retired  in  more  or 
less  disorder,  giving  place  to  belated 
forces,  who  also  succumbed  to  the  over- 
powering forces  of  their  hosts. 

Thus  ended  the  first  division  of  the 


day's  programme,  and  after  a  social 
interchange  of  merry  greetings,  the 
president  of  the  day,  Hon.  E.  Greer,  i 
called  the  audience  to  order  in  a  very  1 
appropriate  and  neat  little  address, 
after  which  he  introduced  the  Lec- 
turer of  the  State  G  range,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  present  by  invitation. 

Now  the  Lecturer,  who  had  hoped 
that  the  Worthy  Master  of  the  State 
Grange  would  be  present,  from  his 
vi,sit  to  the  National  Grange,  full  of 
good  and  useful  things  there  dispensed, 
and  which  he  could  relate  so  much  bet- 
ter than  anything  he  might  say,  came 
poorly  prepared  to  entertain  the  audi- 
ence. Not  to  disappoint  the  assem- 
bled friends  entirely,  he  had  jotted 
down  a  few  thoughts  which  he  said  he 
would  read  if  agreeable,  although  he 
himself  never  enjoyed  listening  to 
written  speeches,  and  imagined  this 
feeling  to  be  general.  Assent  being 
given,  the  address  was  read,  the  read- 
ing occupying  about  fifteen  minutes. 

The  history  and  accomplishments  of  | 
the  Order  were  briefly  sketched;  the 
present  and  future  duties  of  the 
Grangers  and  agriculturists  were 
cited,  and  the  need  of  association  of 
rural  communities  were  made  plain 
and  imperative  if  we  would  enjoy  good 
government.  He  quoted  from  ex- 
President  Harrison  on  the  question  of 
local  civil  organization,  with  a  view  to 
holding  public  officers  to  a  stricter 
accountability  in  the  administration  of 
public  affairs.  On  the  social  and  edu- 
cational features  of  the  Grange  the 
speaker  brought  to  his  aid  the  noble 
and  timely  utterances  of  Dr.  .John 
Trimble,  National  Grange  Secretary, 
and  the  eloquent  words  of  Sister  E.  Z. 
Roache,  uttered  at  the  request  of  the 
doctor,  on  the  subject  of  "the  credit 
side  of  the  organization."  The  address 
was  well  received,  notwithstanding  the 
manner  of  its  delivery,  and  the  Lec- 
turer hopes  that  some  of  the  thoughts 
advanced  may  be  worthy  of  the  time 
consumed  in  their  preparation  and  de- 
livery. 

The  next  speaker  was  Past  Master 
Daniel  Flint,  who  covered  a  multitude 
of  questions  under  the  head  of 

AN.\LYS1S  OF  THE  TIMES, 

Saying  that  when  times  and  things  get 
out  of  joint  the  scientists  analyze,  the 
doctors  diagnose  and  the  coroners  hold 
inquests.  Under  these  divisions  the 
speaker  reviewed  the  times  as  they 
were,  are  and  will  be  if  we  act  upon 
the  lessons  of  the  past.  It  was  an  ad- 
dress of  rare  value,  but  being  made  im- 
promptu it  cannot  be  given. 

Thos.  McConnell  of  Elk  Grove  being 
called  out  made  one  of  the  best  speeches 
of  his  life.  Mr.  McConnell  has  no  supe- 
rior as  a  student  of  passing  history, 
and  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions. 
His  address  was  plain  and  replete  with 
sound  reasoning  and  common-sense 
teachings,  and  was  listened  to  with 
profound  attention. 

J.  D.  Cornell,  John  Reese  and  other 
gentlemen  spoke;  and  last,  but  not 
least,  were  lady  responses  to  calls  by 
the  chair,  among  the  number  being 
Mrs.  McMullen,  Mrs.  Jackman,  Mrs. 
Jennie  Gould  of  Roseville,  and  others. 

An  agreeable  and  entertaining  dia- 
logue was  given  by  four  speakers,  viz., 
Ella  Klotz,  Meta  Watson,  Emma  Rose 
and  Susie  Birch. 

A  comedy  called  "  Aunt  Betsy  "  was 
enacted  in  a  first-class  manner  by 
Messrs.  Bert  Hayden,  T.  A.  Lauder, 
Miss  Lillian  Duder  and  Miss  Adell 
Krull. 

These  exercises  were  loudly  ap- 
plauded as  in  reality-they  deserved  to 
be. 

W.  H.  C  riswell  of  American  River 
sang  a  verse,  giving  the  variations  be- 
tween the  old  and  new  style,  which  was 
a  credit  to  him  and  greatly  amused  the 
audience. 

The  whole  was  interspersed  with 
vocal  and  instrumental  music  and  meri- 
torious recitations,  rendering  the  meet- 
ing one  long  to  be  remembered.  Wan- 
ing daylight  admonished  the  guests 
that  the  time  of  departure  had  arrived, 
and  amid  the  best  of  feeling  and  the 
wishes  for  many  returning  anniversa- 
ries the  audience  was  dismissed,  all 
feeling,  as  did  the  writer,  that  it  was 
well  to  have  been  there. 

Owing  to  reported  interruption  of 


trains  the  Lecturer  remained  over 
night  as  the  guest  of  Bro.  D.  Flint  and 
family,  and  greatly  enjoyed  his  hospi- 
tality and  the  scenes  about  his  farm 
and  vicinity,  which  are  deserving  of 
special  mention  hereafter. 


The  Lecturer's  Desk. 


After  some  very  complimentary  allu- 
sions to  the  action  of  the  late  State 
Grange,  Bro.  D.  L.  Sherburne,  W.  L. 
of  Danville  Grange,  writes  the  State 
Lecturer  as  follows: 

1  have  been  Lecturer  of  Danville  Grange  for 
several  years,  and  try  to  lill  the  position  to 
the  best  of  my  ability.  We  have  from  time 
to  time  taken  up  anil  iliscussed  questions  of 
public  interest.  I  am  inclined  to  discuss  local 
interests  rather  than  national  affairs— Slate 
and  county  taxes,  roads,  schools,  etc.  I  feel 
it  a  duty  to  work  for  reform  and  retrench- 
ment in  State  and  county  government. 

The  price  of  produce  decreasing  and  taxes 
increasing — we  are  about   to  be  swamped 
unless  we  can  put  the  brakes  on  State  and 
I  county  expenditures. 

Our  Grange  is  in  a  healthy  condition.  We 
have,  I  think,  a  model  Grange  in  this:  our  offi- 
cers open  and  close  the  Grange  in  due  form 
without  the  ritual.  This,  I  think,  should  be 
the  practice  in  all  Granges.  *  *  *  I  hope 
you  will  make  us  a  visit;  our  Grange  will  be 
glad  to  welcome  you  at  any  time. 

The  writer  greatly  appreciates  Bro. 
Sherburne's  kind  letter.  Having 
served  together  on  other  battlefields, 
the  friendship  is  gladly  renewed  on 
this  occasion,  and  I  promise  to  pull  his 
latchstring  some  fine  morning. 

Attention  may  well  be  directed  to 
the  themes  suggested  in  Bro.  Sher- 
burne's letter.  As  he  remarks,  the  in- 
equalities of  the  burdens  borne,  due  to 
reduced  incomes  and  increased  State 
and  county  expenditures,  is  rapidly 
leading  the  farmers  to  the  swamp. 

We  would  do  well  to  follow  the  lead 
of  Danville  Grange  by  discussing  these 
vital  (juestions. 


Bro.  J.  Peterson  writes  from  Sites, 
Colusa  county,  concerning  Antelope 
Grange  as  follows: 

Permit  me  to  acknowledge  receiving  "Ques- 
tion Cards."  In  my  judgment  they  are  as 
good  as  can  be,  and  I  sincerely  trust  the.v  will 
be  a  benefit.  I  have  been,  and  still  am,  in 
hopes  we  can  bring  in  new  blood  into  the 
Grange,  for  that  is  really  what  is  needed. 

Another  good  idea  you  have  advanced  I  wish 
may  prove  a  success,  that  the  farmers  and 
taxpayers  would  occasionally  make  public 
their  opinions  on  the  tax  question.  The  coun- 
try is  overrun  with  commissions,  and  are  very 
expensive  luxuries. 

Bro.  Peterson  and  his  community 
have  the  sympathies  of  all  Grangers 
and  farmers.  All  are  in  the  same  boat, 
and  if  thej'  do  not  make  their  griev- 
ances known  collectively  they  will  be 
in  danger  of  being  ruined  separately. 
This  being  an  age  of  combination  and 
association,  the  unorganized  forces  are 
easily  routed.  The  Grange  offers  the 
opportunity,  but  stands  ready  to  join 
forces  with  any  agricultural  associa- 
tion in  everv  reasonable  demand. 


OR,A.NGE  NEWS  IN  BRIEF. 

Eastern  Granges  are  discussing 
"  The  Canning  Industry,"  "  Co-opera- 
tive Creameries,"  and  "  Market  Gar- 
dening and  Fruit  Culture." 

"  How  to  Make  Money  and  How  to 
Save  It,"  is  an  Eastern  topic.  Have 
we  use  for  the  knowledge  ?  Who  will 
impart  it  ? 

The  Grange  is  the  only  form  of  or- 
ganization that  is  vigorous  to-day. 

The  Grange  element  in  the  late 
Farmers'  Congress  was  the  only  real 
live  farm  element  in  it,  says  the  Farm- 
ers' Friend. 

It  costs  so  little  to  maintain  a 
Grange,  and  the  benefits  are  so  great, 
that  we  cannot  understand  why  every 
neighborhood  should  not  have  one. 

John  Trimble,  Secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Grange,  is  an  indefatigable 
worker.  He  is  always  looking  out  for 
some  new  idea  that  will  benefit  the 
farmer. 

The  Grange  is  for  the  country  what 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  for  the 
city,  for  mutual  protection  and  ad- 
vancement. A  rose  by  any  other  name 
smells  just  as  sweetly. 


Highland   Grange  Turns  Itself 
Loose. 


To  THE  Editor:— Highland  Grange 
held  its  regular  meeting  on  Saturday, 
Dec.  7th,  and,  after  conferring  the 
third  and  fourth  degrees,  elected  the 
following  officers  for  the  ensuing  year: 
Master,  Carl  H.  Allen;  overseer,  Je- 
rome F.  Bassett;  lecturer,  Mrs.  M.  B. 
Norton;  chaplain,  E.  H.  Boardman; 
steward,  Andrew  Finnic;  assistant 
steward,  W.  H.  Aiken;  treasurer, 
Frederick  Sorenson;  secretary,  Frank 
Adams:  gate-keeper,  F.  A.  Lattin; 
Ceres,  Mrs.  D.  H.  Montgomery;  Po- 
mona, Mrs.  E.  F.  Adams:  Flora,  Mrs. 
Nora  E.  Bassett;  lady  assistant  stew- 
ard, Mrs.  C.  H.  Allen;  organist,  Miss 
Evangeline  Adams.  On  this  occasion 
the  baby  Grange  probably  broke  the 
record,  the  entire  fourteen  officers 
having  been  unanimously  elected  in 
legal  form  in  a  little  less  than  seven 
minutes,  the  reason  for  haste  being  a 
crowd  of  invited  guests  hovering  about 
the  outer  gate  in  waiting  for  the  Har- 
vest Feast,  to  which  they  had  been 
bidden. 

After  closing  the  Grange,  the  mem- 
bers and  invited  guests  sat  down  to 
the  Harvest  Feast  with  the  following 
bill  of  fare:  Roast  chicken,  hot  chicken 
pie,  cold  boiled  ham,  baked  pork  and 
beans,  Boston  brown  bread,  hot  mashed 
potatoes,  hot  French  rolls,  mince  pie, 
huckleberry  pie,  apple  pie,  quince 
tarts,  blackberry  tarts,  crabapple 
tarts,  currant  tarts,  doughnuts,  choco- 
late caramel  layer  cake,  cocoanut  cake, 
white  cake,  gold  cake,  a  lot  more  kinds 
of  cake  (don't  know  the  names),  coffee 
with  real  cream,  nuts  and  fruit. 

After  eating  all  they  could,  more 
than  twelve  baskets  of  fragments  were 
gathered  up.  The  formal  toasts  were 
"  The  Grange,"  responded  to  bv  Lec- 
turer Mrs.  M.  B.  Norton;  "  The  Neigh- 
borhood," responded  to  by  Judge  W. 
H.  Aiken;  and  "Camp  Roache,"  re- 
sponded to  by  Edward  F.  Adams.  All 
the  members  of  Highland  Grange  hav- 
ing signed  the  roll  of  the  Highland 
Grange  corporation,  organization  of 
that  body  was  effected  by  the  election 
of  Edward  F.  Adams,  Carl  H.  Allen, 
Andrew  Finnic,  D.  H.  Montgomery  and 
Jerome  F.  Bassett  as  trustees.  The 
trustees  then  met  and  organized  by 
the  election  of  Edward  F.  Adams  as 
president;  Andrew  B''innie,  vice-presi- 
dent; Carl  H.  Allen,  secretary;  and 
the  Union  Savings  Bank  of  San  Jose, 
treasurer. 

By  this  time  the  ladies  had  cleared 
up  the  muss  in  the  schoolhouse  and  the 
members  and  their  guests  went  home 
in  good  season,  and  now  we  want  to 
see  the  record  of  the  Grange  that  can 
do  more  work  in  a  day  than  we  can. 
The  trustees  of  the  corporation  meet 
on  Monday  to  determine  the  building 
site  and  arrange  for  plans  for  the 
Grange  hall.  Frank  Adams, 

Wrights,  Dec.  7,  1895.  Sec'y. 


Gala  Day  at  Stockton. 


Stockton,  Dec.  !),  1895. 
To  THE  Editor: — Saturday  was  a 
gala  day  with  Stockton  Grange,  when 
we  celebrated  the  27th  anniversary  of 
the  Patrons  of  Husbandry.  The  regular 
meeting  was  held  in  the  morning,  dur- 
ing which  two  new  members  signed  the 
roll  by  demit.  The  day  closed  with 
songs,  music  and  a  merry  time  gener- 
al  y,  being  preceded  by  a  feast  such  as 
only  the  good  sisters  of  Stockton 
Grange  know  how  to  provide.  Judging 
by  the  happy  faces  around  the  loaded 
tables,  one  could  see  that  joy  and  mer- 
riment were  interspersed  with  the 
viands  of  the  banquet.  As  several  of 
our  guests  outside  the  Order  remarked: 
"  You  Grangers  know  a  thing  or  two 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  he'ps 
reduce  the  mortgage  and  in 
crease  the  profits  of  the  farm. 
Let  us  send  it  this  week.  Send 
your  address  ;  no  money. 

The  Rural  New-Yorlier, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


Rural  Presis. 
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Special  and  Important  to  All  Fruit  Growers. 


SPLENDOR  PRUNE. 


Send  for  description  and  special  order  blank  at  once.  Only  a 
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We  have  been 
appointed  b  y 
Stark  Bros.. 
vfiXiZN,  Loul.si.-uia.  Mo.. 
^^^OM  .solo  agents  for 
tlie  Splendor 
Prune  on  the 
Pacitic  coast. 

Tr<'eH  {^r(>wn 
by  ns  at  our 
nnrHcrics  hero. 

Every  tree  to 
be  sold  under 
their  register- 
ed trade  mark. 

The  Splendor 
lias  tlu^  sweet- 
ness of  the 
D'Agen.  but  Is 
several  times 
larfrer. 


Wehavea  larirelistof  new  varieties  of  Peaches.  Plums  and  Prunes.  Also  a  larpe  list  of  Roses 
Greenhouse  Plants,  etc.   Catalog-ue  and  Price  List  sent  upon  applicalidu. 

lN/AF»/\    V/MLLEY    NURSERY  CO. 

Successors  to  Leonard  Coates.  NAPA,  CALIFORNIA. 


FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY, 

RES  NO,  GAL., 

OFFERS  A  FULL  AND  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF 

Fruit  Trees,  Olive  Trees,  Grape  Vines, 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Roses, 

CITRUS  TREES. 


SKNI>    FOR    PRUIES,  ADDRESS 


GEORGE  C.  ROEDIING,  manager. 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON, 

RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  CaL 


DECIDUOUS     RRUIX  TREES 

OUR  SF^EdrtLTTY. 

The  most  Complete  Assortment  of  General  Nursery  Stock  grown  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894=95  in  Stock. 

«S"  Acknowledged  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  the  best.  Guaranteed  to  be  lieallhy  and  free  from 
cale  or  other  pests. 

Send  for  Calalogue  and  Prices.   Correspondence  solicited.    Address  : 

Alexander  &  Hammon, 

O'SSS,  Butte  Countv.  Oal. 


AUSTRALIAN   SALT  BUSH 

(A triplex  soiiiibaccatuiii) 

 — S  E  E  D.—  

A    FORAGE    PLANT    FOR    ALKALI  SOILS. 

Descriptive  Circular  sent  on  application.   Correspondence  invited. 

XRUyVVBULL    Sc    B  E  E  B  E, 

SEEDSMEN  &  NUKSEKVMKN.  419-481  SaiiHome  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MYROBOLAN  PLUM  STOCKS  AND  SEEDS. 

We  have  a  vitv  l:irs-c  hIocU  of  I  licsc  of  2nd  :lti(1  :tr<l  ki-.kIch  of  our  own  t'rowlii),'.  Scnil  '.'."ic  for  a  sample 
of  all  Hloi'k.s    i)usli>,-il(l.    C'lii  hi' Hlii|)pi'd  al  once. 

PEAR,  APPLE  AND  CHERRY  STOCKS  AND  SEEDS. 

Send  fill-  .-i  coirililclo  lirici'  lisi  lo 

THOMAS  MEEHAN  &  SONS,   -----   Germantown,  Pennsylvania. 


December  1*,  1895. 


about  providing  for  the  inner  man." 
All  Patrons  know  that  such  things 
cannot  be  hui'ried  through  with,  and  it 
was  about  2  p.  m.  before  we  returned 
to  the  hall  for  the  rest  of  our  enter- 
tainment, which  was  a  continuous  sur- 
prise, as  the  committee  had  been  hard 
at  work  for  a  month  past  and  were 
very  secretive.  The  surprise,  there- 
fore, was  all  the  greater  and  the  after- 
noon passed  all  too  quickly  for  the 
large  and  appreciative  audience  pres- 
ent. The  entertainment  began  with  a 
few  introductory  remarks  by  our 
Worthy  Master,  J.  L.  Beecher  Jr.,  who 
afterward  introduced  our  Worthy  Lec- 
turer, Sister  Irene  Loadbetter,  as  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  day,  assisted  by 
Sister  Cora  Beecher  and  Sister  Noyes. 

The  following  pi-ogramme  was  then 
rendered:  Piano  solo,  by  Miss  Lottie 
Barber;  Mrs.  W.  D.  Ashley,  Worthy 
Chaplain,  gave  an  essay  on  the  history 
of  the  Grange;  a  vocal  quintet,  com- 
posed of  Mrs.  Norton,  Mrs.  Noyes, 
Miss  Holbrook,  Messrs.  Norton  and 
Balk  well,  rendered  a  selection  very 
pleasingly.  The  piicr  de  rcKint(tiice  of 
the  exercises  was  a  laughable  comic 
operetta  entitled  "  The  Sweet  Family," 
arranged  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Leadbetter,  and  it  was  decidedly  mirth 
provoking  in  its  nature,  the  cast  being 
as  follows; 

Frances  Fedora  Mrs.  Cora  Beecher 

Animinta  Malinda  Ann.  Miss  Anita  Leadbetter 

Ma  Sweet  Miss  Maud  Martin 

Betsie  Belinda  Miss  Flora  Leadbetter 

Dorothy  Delila  Miss  Lottie  Barber 

Elizabeth  Eliza  Miss  Delia  Kerrick 

Carolina  Cordelia  Miss  Burgle  Harrelson 

Glorianna  (ladabout  Miss  IJertha  Jones 

Henrietta  Heliotrope  Miss  Bertha  Martin 

The  participants  acquitted  them- 
selves very  creditably  and  were  heart- 
ily encored.  A  song  by  the  quintet 
followed,  after  which  Mark  Ailing  told 
the  "Story  of  a  Sticky  Plot."  A  reci- 
tation, "McLain's  Child,"  by  Miss 
Nellie  Patterson.  Miss  Delia  Kerrick 
finished  the  programme  with  a  piano 
solo. 

The  Worthy  Master  then  called  on 
the  visiting  Patrons.  Among  those 
who  responded  were  Mrs.  Dewey, 
Chaplain  State  Grange,  and  Mrs.  Car- 
rington,  of  Oakland.  Past  State  Mas- 
ter and  our  Past  Worthy  Master  Over- 
hiser.  Overseer  State  Grange,  con- 
cluded the  exercises  in  his  usual  happy 
manner.  All  went  home  well  pleased, 
and  they  voted  it  a  most  pleasurable 
day.  N.  H.  Root, 

Steward  Stockton  Grange. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 

Reported  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  NOVEMBER  26,  1895. 

550,433.— Abdominal  SnppoRTER— Annie  L.  Bab- 

ington,  Oakland,  Cal. 
550,244.— Mining  Apparatus— C.  Blagburn,  S.  F. 
SiiO.Ses.— Fruit  Washer— G.  W.  Deane,  Rlvciide, 

Cal. 

550,493.— Truss— J.  Fandrey,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 
550,410.— Gas  Generator— A.  Harding,  Oakland, 
Cal. 

.5.50,.S47.— Train  Starter-  J.  T.  Langlais,  Berke- 
ley, Cal. 

550,515.— Gold-Saving  Apparatu.s— A.  S.  Lasz- 
kievicz  Martinez,  Cal. 

550,517.— Concentrator  Bklt—W.  J.  Loring,  An- 
gels Camp,  Cal. 

.'>50,397.— Clamp  for  Banjos— W.  A.  Todd,  S.  F. 

550.426.— Wagon  Loader- G.  M.  Wallace,  Yuba 
City,  Cal. 

24,923.— Design— V.  A.  De  Prosse,  S.  F. 
Note.— Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  patents  fur- 
nished by  Dewe.v  Co.  in  the  shortest  time  possible 
by  mall  or  telegraphic  order).  American  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained,  and  general  patent  business 
for  Pacific  Coast  inventors  transacted  with  perfect 
security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in  the  shortest 
possible  time. 


THE  WONDERFUL  ARIZONA  EVER- 
BEARING STRAWBERRY, 

Luscious  riammoth  Dewberry,  also  the 
Sweet   Rind,   the  3eedless  and  the  Leonardy 
GRrtF='E  F'RUIT. 

These  are  the  fruits  to  plant  and  the  coming 
fruits  for  profit;  nothing  better  known.  The  de- 
mand cannot  be  supplied  in  the  next  fifteen  years 
for  these  luscious  fruits.  Plants  and  trees  are  in 
limited  supply.  Also  a  few  of  the  Seedless  Eureka 
Lemon  Trees  for  sale.  Send  orders  early  and  se- 
cure what  you  want  before  too  late.  Now  is  the 
best  time  for  fall  planting  of  strawberries.  We 
have  all  other  varieties  of  Fruit  and  Nut  Trees 
grown  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Write  for  prices  at 
once.       C.  B.  HEWITT  &  SON,  Pasadena,  Cal. 


In  about  twenty-two  seconds  a  drop 
of  blood  goes  the  round  of  the  body.  In 
about  every  two  minutes  the  entire 
blood  in  the  body  makes  the  round 
through  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  the 
lungs,  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart, 
through  the  arteries,  the  veins,  again 
to  the  heart. 


The  Pacifrc 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


J.  A.  ANDERSON, 
INURSERVm/XIN, 

LODI,  SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTY.  CAL. 

Has  on  hand  of  his  own  growing  a  choice  stock  of 
yearling  and  two-year-old  nursery  trees, 
consisting  of 

French  Prunes,  Tragedy  Prunes. 

Royal,  Blenheim.  Moorpark,  Trench  and 
Newcastle  Apricots. 

I.  X.  L.,  Nonpariel,  Texas  Prolilie.  Lanque- 
doc.  La  Prima  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Almonds. 

Crawford,  Salway,  Susquehanna,  Muir,  Fos- 
ter and  other  Pea<'hes  in  variety. 

Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  Nectarines, 
etc.,  etc. 

Also  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees,  Acacias, 
Texas  Umbrella  Trees,  Grape  Vines  and  Small 
Fruits  in  endless  variety. 

Guaranteed  true  to  label  and  free  from  insect 
pests.    For  particulars,  prices,  etc.,  address 

J.  A.  ANDKRSON,  Ltxli.  Cal. 


For  Planting  Season  of  1896 

We  offer  for  sale  a  choice  lot  of 

Budded  Orange  and 
Lemon  Trees, 

One  and  two-year  buds  of  the  leading  varieties,  on 
sour  or  sweet  stock. 

Pri<'es  to  .Suit  the  Times. 

SEEDLING  ORANQE  TREES  at  your  own  price. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Oroville  Citrus  Association, 

Orovllle,  Hutte  Co.,  Cal. 


Olive  Growers  Handbook 


and  Price  List  Fre» 


MISSION  AND  NEVADILLO 

All  Sizes. 

VERY  LOW  PRICES. 


John  E.  F*aok:arci, 

Pomona,  California. 


^SEEDS^ 

[H^r  Perfect  eeods  grow  ^^|B 
HB^pay i  11  g  cro ps.  Perfect  suei  1  s^H 
^are notgrowu  by  chauce.  JSoth^ 
'ing  isever  left  to  cbance  in  grow-' 
ing  Ferry's  Seeds.  Dealerssell 
theui  everywhere.   Write  for 

FERRY'S 
SEED  ANNUAL 

I  for  1S96.    Brimful  of  T:iluable 
L  information  about  best  and  new-  > 
est  eeeds.     Free  by  mail.  ^ 
D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO., 
^^^^^  Detroit,  MIcli.  ^^^V^ 


OLIVE  GROWERS'  MANUAL 

Sent  Free  on  Application  to 
F.  M.  HUNT  Redlands,  Cal. 


C/ILli'Otifll/l 


—      IND  — 

HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 


A  Manual  of  Methods  which  have  Yielded 
Ureatest  Success;  with  Lists  ot  Varieties 
Hest  Adapted  to  the  Dlllereut 
Districts  of  the  State. 


Practical,  Explicit.  Comprehensive.  Embodying 
the  experience  and  methods  of  hundreds  of  succebs- 
lul  growers,  and  constituting  a  trustworthy  gidde 
by  which  the  inexperienced  m.ay  successfully  pro- 
duce the  fruits  for  which  California  is  famous. 
Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  By  Edward 
J  WiCKSON,  A.  M.,  Assoc.  Prof.  Horticulture  and 
Entomology,  University  of  California;  Horticultural 
Editor  Pnci/lc  Bural  Press,  San  Francisco;  Sec'y  Cali- 
fornia Slate  Horticultural  Society;  Pres.  California 
State  Floral  Society,  etc. 

Large  Octavo,  599  pages,  fully  UluatraUd,  vriu,  »3.00. 
postpaid. 

POR  SALE  BY 

Publishers  Pacific  Rural  Press, 

220  Market  Street,  5an  Francisco,  Cal. 


Estahlislied  1876. 

riyrobolan  Nursery 

NO  IKKHiATION. 

niTors  for  the  season  of  IBStS-fi  a  complete 
assortment  of 

Clean,Healtliy,Non-Irripted 
Fruit  Trees. 

Plums,  Prunes  and  Apricots  on  the  true  Myrobolan 
Koot  my  specially.  No  cut-backs  or  held  over 
tree,  dug-stock.   No  insect  pests. 
JAS.  O'NEILL,  Haywards,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 


FOR  SftL_E. 

Pear  and  Cherry  Seedlings. 

No.  1,      and  up.  .  .$5.(10  per  1000. 

No.  2,  J  to  ,\   ^.rH) 

No.  3,  ,\i  to  J.  . .  .'. .  l.TiO 

Terms  cash  bol'ore  shipment.    Mention  this  paper. 

II.  KKKKIiOKOIKill. 
Snnris*^  Nurseries  I\loiitHviila,  Or^'fjon. 


OLIVE  NURSERY. 

C.  V.  LOOT  &  SON, 
Send  lor  Price  List.  Pomona,  California, 
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Havana  Press  Drill. 


16  KUNNKK  . .  lO  FKKT 

— AND— 
ao  KURRER    .13  FEKT 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

Will  more  than  save  the 
cost  of  itself  in  one 
season. 


Insures  a  Good  Crop 
Whether  it  Rains 
or  Not. 


We  Have  one 
of  tbe 

Largest,  Best 

—  AND  — 

Most  Complete 

Lines  of 

Plows, 
Harrows, 

Seeders, 
Planters 

—  ANLi  — 

Cultivators 

IN  THE  MARKET 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 


PACIFIC  SPADER  AND  ROTARY  PLOW. 

.\fl  jiiHtahle. 

Sti"*'!  Fr:inie,  Heavy  CiiHt' 
liigM,  llea\y  lilH<li*H. 
Oil  Teiiipereil. 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

The  gangs  on  this  barrow 
run  close  together  anil  cut 
up  all  the  ground  over 
which  it  passes.  It  can  be 
reversed  so  as  to  throw 
earth  toward  the  center, 
when  so  desired.  It  can  be 
set  with  sixteen  inches  of 
spLui-  hriurrii  1-;  ally's  lur  u  111  I . .  .1 1 .  i.^'  o'lii  ur  cotton.  It  is  the  most  perfect 
implemcul  lor  cultivating  orchards  or  vineyards  ever  put  on  the  market. 
With  few  exceptions  the  castings  in  this  barrow  are  malleable  iron. 


GARDEN    CITY    CLIPPER  PLOWS. 


Four  Furrow  Gangs, 

$e>o.oo. 

Three  Furrow  Gangs, 
350.00. 

Cash    with  Order. 


TWO-IIOKSE  PLOWS. 


 ST. no  K.\CH. 

B  /\  R  G  M  I  IN  S  ! 

Order  Now— This  Price  only  while  Present  Stock  Lasts. 


BRADLEY  THREE  AND  FOUR  FURROW  GANG  PLOW. 

LAND  GAUGE  .VNIJ  SHIKTINC  CI.KVIS  on  allCiangs  auil  Km  i  u  .'-lliiirrs    Made  wholly  of  Steel 
and  Malleable  Iron,  giving  great  strength  and  little  winght. 


CANTON  CLIPPER  GANG  PLOWS,  SINGLE  PLOWS,  HARROWS,  SEEDERS. 


AGENTS  FOR  THE 
Barnes, 


Bioyol 


Union 
^         O  e  ne  V/  a 


•  Ha 

■nd  /Vlanhattan. 


CANTON  CLIPPER  GANG.  TWO  FURROW.  VEHICLES    AND   FARMING    IMPLEMENTS   OF    EVERY    DESCRIPTION.     BICYCLES    IN   UREAT    VARIETY.         *NTON  CLIPPER  TRICYCLESULKY. 

HOOKER   Sc   CO.,  i6  and  i8  Drumm  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal 


Protect  Your  Young  Trees  The  Morgan  Spading  Harrow 


Against  Attack  by  Cut  Worms  and  other  Tree  Pests  by  using 

ONE  PLY  P.  &  B.  PAPER 

IN  CONNECTION  WITH  PRINTER  S  INK. 


ityle    E  —  Four  Gang;. 


I  STYLES  A  and  C  especially  adapted  tor 
Orchards  and  Vineyards. 


A  Roll  costs  Three  Dollars  and  is  Sufficient  for  1000  Trees. 


STYLE  K  especially  adapted  for  pulveriz- 
ing; harsh  rebellious  soils  and  seeding 
summer  fallow  hinds 


ASK  YOUR  DEALF.R,  OR  ADURF.SS 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 


no  Batterv  St.,  S*»n  F=' ra  n c- 1 soo. 
Ill  S.  BroadiA/ay,  Los  F\nn&l&s. 


^^^^  fe^'' 

J-  '  ;|t!* //A\  JC^^  '       Were  sold   in   Santa  Clara 


FIFTY 

Anderson 
Orchard  and 
Vineyard 
Brush  Rakes 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Stocl(ton  Reversible  Gang  Plow. 

The  iheapest  and  best  plow  ever  manufactured    Used  almost  e.xi-  usively  Ihr.  uRlioul  the  .Sau  .Ioa()uin 

 STATE  A<;ENTS  FOR   

Avery*s  Napoleon  Plow. 


L._Anderson- Orchard  BRUSH  Rake  , 


C<>uiity  aloMf  during  the 
liiolltll  f>r  <>«-tuher. 

Write  for  circulars  and  prices 
— TO— 


( I'iileul  Alli.w.  il 

455     VA/EST     SMINTM     CLMR/X  STREET, 

SAIN    JOSE.  CAI  


SPORTS/WE  IN    /\TTErSTIOIN  I 

<;<-t  Your  (iuns  at  Headquarters  I 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  all  kinds  of 


Has  features  and  advantages  that  no  other 
plow  has. 


SKNU   FOR   CIRCULARS    AND  PRICES. 


AND  hunters;  EQ^^^^^^^      H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS, 

GEO.  W.  SHREVE,  739  Iflarket  St.,  San  Francisco. ' 


STOCK.  TON.  CFK\-. 


„ -A 

r-  .  It 


AND  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  L.    No.  25. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  DECEHBER  21,  1895. 


TWENTY-FIFTH  YEAR. 

Office,  220  Market  Street. 


Electric  Plowing  in  Germany. 


The  application  of  electric  motive 
power  to  agricultural  operations  is 
probably  only  a  question  of  time, 
and  naturally  much  interest  per- 
tains to  discussions  of  the  subject. 
There  is  in  a  recent  consular  report 
(October,  1895,)  an  account  of  Ger- 
man devices  for  electric  plowing, 
written  by  Otto  Doederlein,  consul 
at  Leipsic.  In  his  description  and 
discussion  the  electric  outfit  and  its 
work  are  compared  with  those  of 
the  steam  plow,  which  in  plan  and 
means  of  locomotion,  aside  from  the 
motive  agency,  it  much  resembles. 
His  account  shows  a  considerable 
gain  in  cost  of  operation  of  the 
electric  over  the  steam-plowing 
outfit. 

It  seems  that  the  German  manu- 
facturers have  put  in  the  field  two 
styles  of  electric  plowing  outfits: 
one  operates  with  a  portable  engine 
and  a  portable  dynamo,  the  other 
is  operated  from  a  power-house 
and  transmits  power  through  long 
cables  resting  on  wheeled  supports. 
It  is  held  that  the  former  will  be 
more  widely  available  for  farm  use,  because  so  many 
farmers  can  use  a  threshing  or  other  portable  engine 
which  they  already  have  and  because  stationary  en- 
gines and  dynamos  are  not  often  within  reach  of  the 
fields  to  be  cultivated,  and  the  cost  of  such  a  plant  on 
the  farm  for  farm  use  alone  would  be  in  most  cases 
prohibitory. 

The  engravings  on  this  page  show  the  two  German 
plants  alluded  to.  The  first  shows  the  plow  which 
is  operated  from  a  stationary  power  station.  If  such 
stations  were  as  abundant  in  the  California  landscape 
as  the  artist  has  shown  them  in  his  sketch,  electric 
plowing  might  readily  come  into  wide  use.  Opera- 
ting plows  from  a  permanent  power  station  has  some 
advantages  in  cheapness,  providing  the  fields  are 
near  enough  to  the  source  of  power.    This  power  is 


OUTFIT   FOR    ELECTRIC    PLOWING,    WITH    POWER   TRANSMITTED    FROM   STATIONARY  PLANT. 


carried  to  the  field  by  bare  copper  wires  on  poles 
like  those  of  the  telegraph,  and  these  wires  are  con- 
nected with  the  cables  on  the  wheeled  carriages  such 
as  are  used  with  the  portable  outfit  as  above  de- 
scribed. Operating  from  a  permanent  station,  a 
three  or  four-gang  plow  is  used;  with  a  portable  out- 
fit a  two-gang  plow  is  recommended.  This  is  based, 
of  course,  upon  the  European  idea  of  plowing,  which 
must  be  deep.  Such  force  as  they  employ  would 
draw  a  very  long  line  of  California  plows. 

The  second  engraving  is  the  outfit  commended  for 
small  farming.  An  ordinary  threshing  engine  is  seen 
belted  to  a  dynamo  which  is  placed  on  a  car.  This 
car  also  serves  to  transport  the  gauging  apparatus 
for  measuring  the  strength  of  current  and  tension,  a 
reel  for  the  cable  as  well  as  for  bringing  the  plow  to 


GERMAN   OUTFIT   FOR   ELECTRIC   PLOWING,    WITH  PORTABLE   ENGINE  AND  DYNAMO. 


the  field.  As  soon  as  the  portable  engine  is  located, 
the  dynamo  car  is  placed  opposite  and  held  fast  by  a 
ground  anchor,  the  belt  is  placed  and  two  cables  are 
run  out  from  the  dynamo  and  connected  with  the 
electric  motor  on  the  plow.  These  cables  are  carried 
on  wheeled  frames,  so  that  they  are  not  dragged  on 
the  ground  as  the  plow  goes  forward.  The  electric 
motor  on  the  plow  frame  operates  a  shaft  with  wind- 
ing gear,  and  as  the  motor  turns  this  gear  the  plow 
is  pulled  forward  toward  the  anchor  at  the  end  of 
the  field,  to  which  the  main  cable  is  made  fast.  The 
plow  is  what  is  called  a  "  tilting"  plow — that  is,  it 
does  not  have  to  be  turned  around,  but  it  has  two 
sets  of  plows,  one  of  which  is  in  the  ground,  the  other 
carried  in  the  air.  The  forward  or  backward  mo- 
tion is  accomplished  by  simply  reversing  the  motor. 

In  figuring  the  cost  of  electric  plow- 
ing under  German  conditions,  the  re- 
port states  that  with  the  portable  out- 
fit plowing  to  a  depth  of  !M  inches  the 
cost  would  be  $1.29  per  acre.  The 
larger  plow,  from  stationary  power 
outfit,  will  plow  to  a  depth  of  133 
inches  at  about  $1.65  per  acre.  These 
figures,  compared  with  other  German 
estimates  of  the  cost  of  plowing,  show 
that  they  are  about  half  as  expensive 
as  steam  plowing  and  less  than  half  as 
expensive  as  the  work  of  oxen. 

Thk  Humboldt  huckleberry  is  nearly 
as  large  as  a  May  Duke  cherry,  of  a 
beautiful  blue  black  in  color,  and  pos- 
sesses a  rich,  delightful  flavor.  They 
are  enormous  yielders.  The  leaves  are 
very  bright  and  glossy  and  finely  cut, 
and  the  bush  itself  is  quite  an  orna- 
ment. The  best  manner  of  reproduc- 
tion is  by  planting  seeds.  The  Hum- 
boldt huckleberry  is  far  ahead  of  the 
huckleberries  of  the  East  in  size,  flavor 
and  productiveness. 

The  Fresno  raisin  men  have  sold 
their  crops  this  year  for  l}c  to  2Jc  per 
pound. 
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The  Week. 


The  rains  this  weelt  are  wide- 
reaching  in  their  area  and  very 
welcome.  They  have  not  reached 
the  volume  of  our  generous  winter  storms,  but  they 
will,  in  most  places,  serve  for  immediate  uses  and 
will  allay  the  apprehension  of  a  dry  year  which  has 
become  somewhat  (juickened  by  the  too  delightful 
warmth  and  brilliance  of  the  season  hitherto.  It  is 
not  likely  that  we  shall  have  a  year  of  heavy  rainfall, 
but  plenty  of  good  years  have  been  scant  of  rain  up 
to  this  date  and  some  bad  years  have  had  far  more 
than  this  in  the  period  indicated.  There  is  plenty  of 
time  yet  for  moisture  enough  to  make  all  the  feed 
and  grain  we  shall  have  any  use  for  in  1896,  and  the 
orchard  area  is,  as  a  rule,  well  supplied  with  bottom 
water  where  good  cultivation  has  been  practiced. 
An  average  or  normal  amount  of  rain  this  year 
would,  on  the  whole,  be  bettor  for  the  State  than  a 
great  rainfall,  and  we  may  add  for  honesty's  sake 
that  it  will  be  pleasanter  to  have  the  normal  amount 
than  the  small  fraction  of  it  which  some  prophets 
are  croaking  about. 


Interesting  Egg; 
Studies. 


The  report  of  Mr.  Jaffa,  agricul- 
tural chemist  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity, which  is  published  upon 
another  page,  shows  conclusively  that  "eggs  is 
eggs  "  and  that  the  old  proverb  maker  was  wiser 
than  many  of  the  modern  poultry  and  culinary  ex- 
perts. The  most  careful  chemical  examination  was 
gone  into,  as  the  report  well  shows,  and  the  conclu- 
sion is  that,  summing  up  all  the  various  points  of 
excellence  in  eggs  which  can  be  found  in  white  eggs 
and  in  brown  eggs,  the  totals  on  the  two  classes  are 
exactly  equal.  This  equality  is  the  more  wonderful 
when  one  thinks  by  what  searching  inquiry  it  was 
demonstrated.  But,  though  white  and  brown  eggs 
are  exactly  alike  in  chemical  contents  and  nutritive 
values,  there  is  a  valuable  difference  in  eggs,  though 
it  be  not  in  the  color.  This  was  shown  clearly  in  the 
Rural  of  Dec.  7th  by  a  Santa  Cruz  correspondent, 
under  the  head  "  Big  Eggs,  Not  White  Eggs."  Big 
eggs  will  bring  the  big  money  if  they  are  graded  by 
themselves  and  marketed  in  handsome  cleanliness. 
It  is  sometimes  claimed  that  a  man  sells  less  weight 
to  the  dozen  when  he  produces  small  eggs,  and  that 
is  of  course  true,  but  he  gets  less  money.  He 
probably  loses  more  in  price  than  he  saves  in 
weight — if  he  saves  anything,  which  is  extremely 


doubtful.  For  it  has  not  been  shown  that  small  egg 
fowls  are  any  more  frequent  depositors  nor  that  the 
small  egg  is  any  less  in  wear  and  tear  on  the  hen,  or 
on  the  ranch,  or  on  the  feed  bin.  It  is  often  claimed 
that  eggs  should  be  sold  by  weight,  which  might  be 
a  good  thing,  except  that  it  is  less  convenient  and 
that  perhaps  the  large  egg  producer  gets  now  all 
that  he  could  enjoy  by  weight  selling,  and  perhaps 
more.  And  then  weight  would  not  be  a  full  test  of 
the  egg.  It  would  require  a  dynameter  to  deter- 
mine the  strength  of  some  of  them.  But  the  lesson 
of  the  whole  vexed  question  is  plain.  It  is  to  grade 
eggs  according  to  size  and  according  to  color,  to 
prevent  them  from  getting  in  the  least  stained  and 
to  be  absolutely  and  religiously  sure  that  they  are 
fresh.  A  poultry  ranch  which  systematically  mar- 
kets such  eggs  will  get  fame  and  coin  for  it. 


Poultry 
Propositions. 


We  can  but  call  the  attention  of 
readers  to  the  richness  of  the 
poultry  matters  in  this  issue  of 
the  Rural.  We  look  upon  poultry  lines  as  among 
the  most  easily  available  and  most  profitable  of  all 
which  can  be  cited  in  the  present  demand  for  ways 
of  diversifying  our  farm  products.  The  chickens 
have  pulled  many  a  heavily  laden  small  farmer  out 
of  his  embarrassments,  and  with  our  local  egg  mar- 
kets inadecjuately  supplied  there  is  a  chance  for 
many  more  to  rise  on  wings  which  are  less  honored 
but  are  more  effective  than  those  of  eagles.  But  do 
not  think  of  poultry  unless  you  are  willing  to  study 
the  needs  of  the  birds  and  willing  to  work,  that  they 
may  lack  for  nothing  of  care  and  supplies.  Don't 
get  in  on  the  boom  plan.  The  Rural  tells  from 
week  to  week  the  methods  which  yield  success,  and 
any  one  who  will  faithfully  follow  them  will  get  more 
return  for  the  time  and  investment  than  any  other 
agricultural  specialty  now  offers. 

The  Miiit        '^^^  qucstions   which   for  weeks 
have  vexed  the  milk  purveyors  of 

War. 

San  Francisco  are  not  yet  settled. 
It  was  resolved  by  the  Board  of  Health  in  October 
that  no  skimmed  milk  whatever  should  be  sold  after 
November  1st.  The  Health  and  Police  Committees 
of  the  Supervisors  believe  that  skimmed  milk  should 
be  sold  as  such  to  those  who  want  it,  and  have  con- 
structed an  ordinance  to  provide  that  it  may  be  sold 
from  a  marked  wagon  with  green  striped  cans,  but 
that  no  pure  milk  shall  be  sold  from  such  a  wagon 
nor  shall  skimmed  milk  be  sold  from  any  other  kind 
of  a  vehicle.  The  chief  milk  dealers  desire  that  no 
skimmed  milk  shall  be  sold  at  all  and  claim  that,  if 
the  ordinance  about  wagons  and  cans  is  adopted,  it 
will  merely  give  the  adulterators  the  finest  chance  in 
the  world,  because  they  can  sell  skimmed  milk  as 
genuine  with  freedom  from  arrest  and  with  no  danger 
of  losing  their  customers,  because  so  many  people 
never  see  the  wagon  nor  the  milkman  except  when 
he  wants  to  collect  the  bill,  but  are  content  when- 
ever anything  whitish  is  found  in  the  jug  which  they 
have  hung  out — just  as  good  children  are  content 
when  their  stockings  are  full  on  Christmas  morning. 
There  is,  therefore,  (juite  a  fermentation  going  on  in 
this  skimmed-milk  question,  and  the  end  of  it  all  one 
cannot  see  at  this  moment. 


Millc  Prices 


Advanced. 


The  advantage  seems  to  be  still 
on  the  side  of  the  milk  producers 
in  the  issue  between  them  and  the 
dealers.  Prices  for  Marin  county  milk  have  ad- 
vanced about  83%,  and  dealers  say  the  country  milk- 
men are  cancelling  their  old  contracts  and  requiring 
new  contracts  at  the  higher  prices.  The  dealers 
have  the  short  end  of  the  stick,  for  they  cannot  let 
their  routes  go  for  a  day  and  must  have  the  fluid. 
The  milk  makers  seem  to  have  quite  a  strong  com- 
bination, and  they  will  evidently  need  it,  because 
when  the  new-grass  milk  begins  to  flow  the  dealers 
will  be  apt  to  do  their  best  to  unshackle  themselves. 

Our  fruit  industry  is  rapidly  devel- 
"Siab  -Cots."      oping  a  vernacular,  and  some  of 

the  most  picturesque  terms  seem 
to  be  coming  from  San  Jose,  although  we  do  not 
remember  that  the  region  has  ever  enjoyed  special 
repute  for  embodiment  of  the  poetic  temperament. 
Nothing,  however,  but  high  imaginative  faculty 
would  have  devised  the  terms  "  frog  bellies  "  and 
"  bloaters  "  to  designate  special  forms  of  degeneracy 
in  prunes,  and  the  same  talent  is  manifested  in  the 
term  "slab  'cots,"  which  we  haste  to  put  upon  rec- 
ord for  future  lexicographers.  It  is  stated  that  a 
carload  of  slab  apricots  that  went  forward  last 
week  was  about  all  of  that  kind  of  fruit  that  will  be 
handled  by  the  exchange  this  year.  The  slabs  are 
considered  inferior  fruit  on  account  of  their  uninvit- 
ing appearance,  but  they  are  pronounced  the  richest 
and  best  portion  of  the  fruit  for  eating  purposes. 
The  slabs  are  produced  by  the  over-ripe  apricots 
running  together  and  losing  their  form  on  the  trays. 
This  fruit  is  much  sought  after  in  the  East  by 
bakers  for  making  pies,  and  also  by  marmalade  man- 
ufacturers. 


From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

In  a  special  message  to  Congrecs  on  Tuesday  of 
this  week  President  Cleveland  has  taken  a  positive 
and  resolute  stand  in  support  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine as  related  to  the  boundary  dispute  between 
Great  Britain  and  Venezuela.  The  spirit  of  his 
declaration  is  summed  up  in  the  following  excerpt: 

It  will  in  my  opinion  be  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to 
resist  by  every  measure  in  its  power,  as  a  willful  aggression 
upon  its  rights  and  interests,  the  appropriation  by  Great 
Britain  of  any  lands  or  the  exercise  of  governmental  jurisdic- 
tion over  any  territory  which  after  investigation  we  have  de- 
termined of  right  belongs  to  Venezuela. 

With  the  idea  of  getting  at  the  rights  of  the  mat- 
ter— of  establishing  a  basis  upon  which  to  stand — he 
recommends  that  provision  be  made  for  a  full  inves- 
tigation at  the  hands  of  an  American  commission; 
and  he  asks  Congress  to  made  provision  for  it. 

The  force  of  this  stalwart  deliverance  lies  in  the 
immediate  circumstances.  It  is  not  a  shot  at  ran- 
dom but  a  deliberate  and  bold  answer  to  Great 
Britain's  formal  rejection  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as 
a  principle  of  international  law,  and  of  her  rejection 
of  our  offers  of  mediation  in  the  Venezuelan  matter. 
It  means  that  England,  having  declined  our  friendly 
offers  for  a  settlement  by  arbitration,  must  now 
accept  our  independent  judgment. 

There  is  but  one  appeal  on  the  part  of  England 
from  this  position  and  that  is  war.  She  must  either 
accept  our  findings,  abandon  her  claims  or  fight. 
And  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  she  will  not  fight. 
It  is  noticeable  that  while  the  British  journals  are 
emphatic  in  criticism  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  position 
they  have  no  war  advice  to  offer  their  government. 

The  death  of  Allen  G.  Thurman  is  not  directly  a 
public  loss,  since  for  several  years  he  has  been 
wholly  retired  from  public  affairs.    But  it  is  a  very 
great  loss  in  the  sense  that  he  has  for  a  long  time 
been  among  the  very  few  men  in  whom  there  sur- 
vived the  traditions  of  old-time  American  statesman- 
ship.   Almost  alone  for  half  a  score  of  years  he  has 
kept  alive  the  maxims  which  originated  in  the  early 
decades  of  the  Republic,  which  animated  the  earlier 
half  of  this  century  and  only  lost  their  vogue  in  the 
changes  which  followed  our  civil  war.    Perhaps  the 
differences  between  Mr.  Thurman  and  the  present- 
day  men  of  similar  rank  are  not  greater  than  the 
changed  times  demand  ;  perhaps  they  are  not  in  the 
present  condition  of  things  unwholesome  ;  but  it  is 
painful  to  witness  the  dying  out  of  a  race  of  public 
men  who,  inheriting  the  American  system  in  its  com- 
parative infancy,  protected  and  schooled  its  youth 
and  advanced  its  fortunes.    Like  every  other  large 
man  of  his  time,  Mr.  Thurman  was  a  son  of  the  soil 
and  grew  up  amid  the  kind  of  adversity  which  devel- 
ops both  the  mental  and  the  moral  muscles.    He  was 
born  in  the  backwoods  of  Virginia  and  when  a  child 
moved  into  the  still  more  remote  regions  of  Ohio. 
There  he  followed  the  usual  path  of  western  ambi- 
tion, through  the  stages  of  farm  labor,  school  teach- 
ing and  clerking  in  a  country  store,   into  the 
professional  character  of  the  lawyer,  and  through  the 
law  into  public  life.    This  is  not  the  ideal  training 
for  statesmanship  ;  but  it  produced  a  very  sturdy 
race  of  men.    Jackson,  Clay,  Lincoln,  Thurman — 
the  intellectual  and  moral  product   of  backwoods 
life — are  in  every  way  of  genuine  manhood  and  use- 
fulness, worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  more  pol- 
ished product  of  the  better  culture  which  prevailed 
on  the  Atlantic   seaboard.     They  gave    to  our 
national    character,   just    at    the    critical  point 
in  its  development,  the  tone  which  we  now  dis- 
tinguish   as    peculiarly   American.      We  cannot 
reasonably  wish  for  a   return  of  the  conditions 
out  of  which  these  men  grew — we  are  glad  to  be 
past  the  times  of  the  coon-skin  cap  and  of  hog, 
hominy  and  hard  cider  ;  but  it  may  well  be  doubted 
if  the  business  era  in  which  we  are  living  will  pro- 
duce a  breed  of  public  men  comparable  in  the  points 
of  courage,  force  and  devotion  to  American  ideals, 
with  the  sons  of  the  backwoods  of  whom  Allen  G. 
Thurman  was  not,  perhaps,  the  noblest,  but  at  least 
the  last  Roman  of  them  all. 


President  Cleveland  and  .Secretary  Carlisle  are 
agreed  in  condemnation  of  the  greenback  as  the 
source  of  our  financial  troubles.  We  are  forced  by 
it,  says  the  President  in  his  message,  to  "redeem 
without  redemption  and  to  pay  without  acquittance." 
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Mr.  Carlisle  is  hardly  so  effective  a  phrase-maker, 
but  he  is  more  imai^inative.  He  compares  the  treas- 
ury to  a  well,  aad  our  legal  tender  currency  to  a 
chain,  which  is  drawing  the  gold  out  of  the  treasury 
and  compelling  the  Government  to  issue  bonds  and 
buy  more  gold,  to  be  again  drawn  out  by  this  "  end- 
less chain."  The  suggested  remedy  is  to  cancel  the 
legal  tender  notes,  cease  paying  out  redeemable 
paper  and  so  stop  the  drain.  The  fatal  weakness  of 
this  argument  is  its  forgetfulness  of  the  fact  that 
the  Government  pays  out  nothing  except  in  pay- 
ment of  its  obligations.  If  it  did  not  pay  out  legal 
tender  notes  it  would  have  to  pay  out  gold  and  sil- 
ver. If  the  legal  tender  notes  were  abolished,  it 
would  not  make  the  slightest  difference,  since  we 
should  have  directly  to  pay  out  the  coin.  The  way — 
and  the  only  way — to  keep  the  treasury  well  sup- 
plied is  to  reduce  the  national  expenses  or  increase 
the  national  income.  The  reason  why  we  are  issuing 
bonds  from  time  to  time  is  because  we  are  spending 
more  than  we  get  in.  We  foolishly  abandoned  a 
tariff  system  under  which  all  our  national  wants 
were  abundantly  supplied,  and  under  which  our 
home  industries  were  prosperous,  for  a  system  which 
leaves  the  national  treasury  bare  and  shuts  our  fac- 
tory doors.  The  Government  is  poor  because  of  the 
low  tax  on  imports  ;  the  country  is  poor  because — 
under  this  low  tax — Europe  is  doing  our  manufactur- 
ing for  us.   

The  utterances  for  which  Embassador  Bayard  has 
been  "  called  down  "  in  Congress  were  made  in  an 
address  before  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Insti- 
tute on  Nov.  7th  and  are  as  follows: 

The  President  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  strong,  self-confi- 
dent and  oftentimes  violent  people — men  who  desire  to  have 
their  own  way  and  who  need  to  have  that  way  frequently  ob- 
structed ;  and  I  tell  you  plainly  that  it  takes  a  real  man  to 
govern  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

********* 

In  my  own  country  I  have  witnessed  the  insatiable  growth 
of  a  form  of  socialism  styled  protection,  which  has  done  more 
to  corrupt  public  life  and  to  lower  the  tone  of  the  national 
representation  than  any  other  single  cause.  Protection,  an 
engine  of  selfish  profit,  has  sapped  the  popular  conscience. 

As  to  the  impropriety  of  these  remarks,  delivered 
by  an  American  minister  to  a  foreign  audience,  there 
can  be  no  question.  Mr.  Bayard  ought  to  be  re- 
called from  a  position  which  he  clearly  lacks  the  dis- 
cretion to  aw.  

Gleanings. 


Ckeighton  Eumundson,  an  Englishman,  is  preparing  to 
establish  a  big  Angora  goat  ranch  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley. 

The  HoUister  rancho  near  San  Luis  Obispo,  containing  ISOO 
acres,  has  been  divided  into  small  tracts  and  placed  on  the 
market. 

The  Philadelphia  Wool  Merchants'  Association  has  memo- 
rialized Congress  to  restore  the  McKinley  tariff  as  it  effects 
wool  and  woolen  goods. 

The  sugar-beet  agitation  has  reached  Wheatland.  There 
will  be  a  considerable  planting  this  season  by  way  of  finding 
out  the  capabilities  of  the  soil. 

Dixon  letter;  M.  V.  Sparks,  who  purchased  204  acres  of 
the  McMahan  ranch,  has  since  sold  for  an  advance  of  $2000.  It 
may  be  accepted  as  a  sign  that  all  faith  in  real  estate  is  not 
yet  dead. 

Uriah  Herald:  The  beautiful  mountain  ranch  located  on 
Scott's  creek,  about  eight  miles  nortli  of  Ukiah,  recently 
offered  for  sale  by  Wm.  M.  Cox,  has  been  purchased  by  B.  F. 
Haynes  of  Upper  Lake.  Mr.  Haynes  is  the  owner  of  1000  head 
of  Angora  goats  and  he  will  in  future  utilize  this  property  for 
the  benefit  of  his  flock. 

San  Jose,  December  14. — This  afternoon  about  100  prominent 
people  met  in  the  Superior  courtroom  and  formed  a  society  to 
import  and  propagate  game  and  song  birds  in  the  counties  of 
Santa  Cruz,  Santa  Clara  and  San  Mateo.  Temporary  officers 
were  chosen  as  follows :  P.  E.  Spencer,  chairman ;  A.  C.  Bas- 
selt  of  San  Mateo,  vice-president;  J.  D.  Mackenzie,  secretary; 
A.  Greeninger,  treasurer. 

Lemooue  Leader:  John  H.  Wise,  proprietor  of  the  Puris- 
sima  and  Santa  Rita  ranches,  has  arranged  to  have  100,000 
blue  gums  planted  on  his  estate  during  the  coming  winter. 
The  plants  are  now  up  and  growing  rapidly.  Mr.  Wise  con- 
siders this  the  best  way  to  utilize  much  of  the  cheap  mesa 
lands  that  in  twenty  years  will,  if  properly  timbered,  be 
worth  $100  per  acre  for  wood. 

San  Benito  Adraiice:  The  Paso  Uobles  Record  cracks  up  a 
teamster  who  hauled  a  load  of  2.54  sacks  of  wheat  a  distance  of 
three  miles  with  a  team  of  ten  horses,  being  2030  pounds  to 
each  horse.  If  the  Itecard  man  could  see  "Nigger  Bill"  and 
the  "Alabama"  going  down  San  Benito  street,  with  seven- 
teen tons  of  hay  piled  in  bales  five  high  and  with  only  ten 
horses,  he  would  ask  the  Paso  Robles  teamster  to  go  bag  his 
head. 

Bakersfield  Ca/f/ornioii.-  Mr.  Roeding  advises  the  plant- 
ing of  olives  on  a  large  scale  everywhere  in  this  valley  and 
in  the  foothills,  where  the  soil  is  not  too  moist.  He  has  re- 
turned from  Pomona  where,  he  says,  the  clive  picklers  are 
paying  from  three  to  five  cents  a  pound  for  the  fresh  fruit, 
and  at  that  figure  the  growers  of  olives  are  "in  clover."  One 
great  advantage  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley  for  olives  is  that 
the  black  scale  cannot  live  in  it,  while  nearer  the  coast  that 
pest  especially  attacks  the  olive.  He  thinks  that  this  is  one 
of  the  great  coming  industries. 

New  Kind  of  Cotton  Tail.— From  the  Bakersfield  Cali- 
fornian:  A  New  England  lady  removing  to  southern  Cali- 
fornia decided  that  she  wanted  a  cow.  Visiting  a  cattle  farm 
to  purchase  one,  the  sight  of  a  tailless,  thin  and  forlorn 
heifer  excited  her  interest  and  sympathy.  To  her  question 
the  owner  replied  that  this  heifer  promised  to  be  the  best  of 
his  herd ;  but.  since  she  lost  her  tail,  the  flies  so  pestered  her 
that  she  could  neither  graze  nor  sleep  sufficiently,  and  was 


therefore  no  good.  "  How  much  do  you  ask  for  her' "  "  She 
was  worth  $40;  I  will  sell  her  for  $5.""  The  lady  bought  her, 
drove  her  home,  crocheted  her  a  cotton  tail,  affixed  it  securely, 
and  that  heifer  is  now  one  of  the  best  milk  givers  in  the 
neighborhood,  fat  and  well. 

Beet  Raising  in  San  Benito.— The  HoUister  Free  Lance 
gives  the  following  figures  on  the  cost  of  beet  raising  in  the 
San  Juan  valley : 

Plowing  and  preparing  land   $3  no 

Beet  seed   1  qq 

Thinning  aud  hoeing   .  .  \    .  .  .  .  .  .  .  '.   5  00 

Cultivating  between  rows     1  (x) 

Topping  and  loading  into  wagons         7  ,50 

Plowing  out  and  hauling  to  depot                  ....  7,50 

Freight  to  Watsonville  factory   7  .50 

Total   ({3.2  50 

Yield,  15  tons  at  $4  60  00 

Profit  per  acre  $27  50 

Pith  of  the  Week's  News. 

Stockton  is  to  have  a  new  hotel. 

John  Green,  a  pioneer  of  Livermore  valley,  died  on  the  15th 
at  Dublin. 

The  Prohibition  National  Convention  will  convene  at  Pitts- 
burg, May  27th. 

John  A.  Goldsmith,  the  famous  reinsman,  formerlj'  of  San 
Mateo,  died  at  New  York  on  the  12th. 

Republican  politicians  are  already  engaging  rooms  at  the 
St.  Louis  hotels  for  the  convention  in  June  next. 

GOMPEKS  is  again  at  the  head  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  having  beaten  McBride  by  eighteen  votes. 

The  State  Supreme  Court  has  sustained  the  title  of  Mose 
Gunst  to  the  San  Francisco  police  commissionership. 

Mayoh  SuTRO  of  San  Francisco,  talks  about  resigning,  but 
the  Mayor  loves  to  talk  and  nobody  takes  him  seriously. 

Oakland's  first  industrial  fair  opened  on  Monday.  It  is 
especially  complete  in  the  department  of  home  production. 

A  SECOND  son  and  heir  has  been  born  to  the  Duke  of  York. 
There  is  small  fear  that  England's  royal  line  will  run  out. 

In  a  case  now  on  trial  in  Oakland,  wherein  a  negro  preacher 
sues  a  negro  editor  for  libel,  twelve  black  men  occupy  the 
jury  box. 

Wm.  Waldorf  Astor,  who  abandoned  America  about  three 
years  ago  to  make  his  home  in  England,  is  reported  engaged 
to  an  Englishwoman  of  rank. 

Capt.  Isaac  Bassett,  for  sixty-four  years  assistant  door- 
keeper of  the  United  States  Senate  Chamber  and  a  famous 
character,  died  at  Washington  on  Tuesday. 

The  Grangers'  Bank  of  this  city  has  gone  into  voluntary 
liquidation.  All  obligations  will  be  paid  in  full,  but  it  is  said 
the  stockholders  will  lose  one-third  of  their  capital. 

Certain  work  being  needed  on  the  grounds  of  the  State 
University  at  Berkeley  and  there  being  no  funds  available, 
the  students  have  consented  to  go  at  it  on  Saturdays  and 
holidays. 

Manners  are  still  a  trifle  primitive  in  some  parts  of  the 
South.  On  Monday  of  this  week  the  Chief  Justice  of  Ten- 
nesee  shot  and  wounded  an  attorney  who  had  written  a  let- 
ter criticising  him. 

Governor  Budd  has  declined  an  invitation  to  go  East  on 
public  business  and  the  general  opinion  is  that  he  is  afraid  to 
leave  the  State  on  account  of  the  Jeter-Flint  dispute  about 
the  Lieutenant  Governorship. 

The  Cuban  patriots  have,  through  the  efforts  of  American 
friends,  succeeded  in  buying  a  cruiser.  There  has  been 
almost  constant  fighting  during  the  week  in  a  small  way,  with 
no  decisive  advantage  for  either  side. 

France  is  having  a  hard  time  keeping  her  Presidential 
chair  warm.  Faure,  who  became  President  only  a  few  months 
ago.  is  about  to  resign  owing  to  scandals  in  his  family.  He 
would  appear  to  be  a  sensitive  soul  since  the  scandal  relates 
only  to  his  wife's  father. 

The  Moore  ranch  of  (iOJSO  acres  near  Lompoc  was  sold  on 
Monday  to  satisfy  a  mortgage  for  $30,.500.  The  price  is  con- 
sidered very  low,  a  cash  offer  of  $35,000  having  been  refused 
some  months  ago.  Jeremiah  and  John  J.  Mahoney  of  San 
Francisco  were  the  purchasers. 

A  deal  has  been  completed  between  the  Panama  Railroad 
Co.  and  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.,  by  which  the  Isthmus 
route  will  cease  to  be  a  competitor  with  the  transcontinental 
railroads.  Mr.  Huntington  will  now  be  able  to  tighten  up  his 
"  cinch  "  on  the  people  of  California. 

Two  infernal  machines,  one  addressed  to  Millionaire 
Philip  Armour  and  the  other  to  Millionaire  George  M.  Pull- 
man, were  mailed  at  the  Chicago  postottice  on  Monday.  Their 
peculiar  appearance  aroused  the  suspicions  of  a  postoftice  clerk 
and  the  packages  were  not  delivered. 

According  to  the  report  of  Secretary  Carlisle,  Japanese 
immigration  during  the  last  fiscal  year  reached  1150,  a  de- 
crease of  781  from  the  preceding  year.  Of  these,  402  landed 
at  San  Francisco  and  672  came  by  way  of  Victoria.  The  re- 
maining!sixteen  came  by  other  routes. 

The  Attorney-General  of  Minnesota  has  decided  that  public 
schools  in  that  State  cannot  be  opened  with  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  He  says  the  service  is  in  violation  of  the  State  Con- 
stitiition,  whicli  provides  that  no  person  shall  be  compelled  to 
attend,  erect  or  support  any  place  of  worship. 

W.  O'B.  Macdonoiioh,  the  owner  of  Ormonde,  has  made 
a  wager  of  $1000  with  C.  McCreary  that  the  latter  cannot  ride 
a  California-bred  horse  twenty  miles  in  one  hour  and  ten  min- 
utes. The  trial  will  be  made  in  February  and  McCreary  will 
probably  ride  Dan  McCarty's  "Guadaloupe." 

The  withdrawal  of  $:i,1.50,000  in  gold  from  the  national  treas- 
ury on  Tuesday  reduced  the  reserve  fund  to  $72,000,000  Mr. 
Cleveland  intimates  that  when  it  touches  .$00,000,000  he  will 
issue  another  series  of  bonds — probably  for  $100,000,000.  It  is 
generally  expected  that  this  will  be  done  about  January  15th. 

A  Fresno  court  has  awarded  J.  D.  Clowdis  $5,.50O  damages 
for  injuries  inflicted  by  a  steer  owned  by  the  Fresno  Flume 
and  Irrigation  Company.  The  steer  was  being  driven  over  a 
road  near  Sanger,  along  which  Clowdis  was  walking,  and 
upon  catching  sight  of  Clowdis  the  animal  rushed  upon  him, 
tossing  him  up  with  its  horns  and  otherwise  injuring  him. 
The  company  set  up  the  defense  that  the  steer  was  not  known 
to  be  vicious,  and  that  the  defendants  had  no  reason  to  antici- 
pate the  beast's  unruly  and  savage  action.  The  fact  that  the 
animal  was  vicious  was  conclusively  proved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  jury. 

An  electrical  storm  of  unusual  character  occurred  on  Mon- 
day at  Tillamook,  Oregon.  There  were  several  vivid  displays 
of  sheet  lightning,  they  seeming  to  permeate  all  spaces  with 
flashes  of  fire,  accompanied  with  tremendous  crashes  of 
thunder.  The  publi<r  school  building  was  struck  and  balls  of 
fire  rolled  around  in  every  room,  causing  a  panic  among  the 
children.  More  than  halif  a  dozen  children  were  burned,  caus- 
ing blisters.  A  number  had  to  be  carried  homo.  Strange  to 
say,  no  serious  consequences  resulted.  The  same  phenomena 
were  noticed  in  several  dwelling-houses,  and  sev^eral  (^ases  of 
electrical  burnings  are  reported.  Nothing  like  it  was  ever 
seen  before  there. 


Poultry  Show. 


Report  of  the  Third  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  California 
State  Poultry  Association. 

The  above  association  was  organized  three  years 
ago  out  of  the  Sonoma  County  Association,  whose 
property,  good  will,  etc.,  they  purchased,  and  most 
of  their  officers  were  continued  in  their  respective 
positions. 

The  first  show  was  held  in  Petaluma,  January,  '94, 
and  we  vividly  remember  the  trip,  made  through  a 
driving  rain,  to  visit  the  show.  This  weather  con- 
tinued during  the  entire  week,  and  although  the 
association  presented  a  large  display  of  fine  stock 
there  were  present  only  a  few  visitors,  and  they 
consisted  of  genuine  chicken  authorities,  who  would 
visit  a  show  under  any  circumstances.  After  the 
above  experience  the  management  concluded  that 
the  only  way  to  make  a  show  pay  financially  was  to 
hold  it  in  San  Francisco,  and  it  was,  therefore,  de- 
cided to  hold  the  next  show  in  the  Mechanics' 
Pavilion,  January,  '95.  This  exhibition  brought  out 
over  nine  hundred  excellent  specimens  of  thorough- 
bred chickens,  to  say  nothing  of  ducks,  geese,  tur- 
keys and  pet  stock;  but  the  weather  was  again  bad, 
and  the  attendance  was  anything  but  satisfactory — 
so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  the  heavy  expense  for  rent 
of  Pavilion,  prizes,  etc.,  not  only  consumed  the  asso- 
ciation's funds,  but  a  one  thousand  dollar  guarantee 
fund.  However,  the  true  blood  of  the  fancier  still 
ran  hot  in  the  veins  of  the  members,  and  they  de- 
cided to  try  once  more  and  engaged  the  Pavilion, 
but  this  time  for  December  11th,  12th,  18th,  14th, 
15th,  16th  and  17th,  1895,  believing  that  the  storm 
spirit  would  be  less  apt  to  be  in  a  tempestuous  mood 
at  this  earlier  date. 

In  this  latter  calculation  they  have  been  extremely 
fortunate,  as  up  to  this  date  the  weather  has  been 
simply  perfect  California  weather;  but  the  attend- 
ance is  still  far  from  encouraging,  and  it  is  now 
thoroughly  recognized  that  the  people  of  San  Fran- 
cisco must  be  educated  up  to  an  appreciation  of 
hens  and  their  fruit,  which,  by  the  way,  is  an  expen- 
sive undertaking. 

The  present  exhibition  consists  of  nearly  four  hun- 
dred more  specimens  than  for  the  year  previous,  and 
a  large  increase  in  the  line  of  pigeons,  geese,  ducks, 
turkeys  and  pet  stock;  but  owing  to  the  fact  that 
birds  are  scarcely  through  moulting  they  do  not 
present  the  bright  plumage  that  they  usually  wear. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  officers  of  the  association 
at  the  present  writing:  President,  J.  A.  Scholefield, 
HoUister;  vice-president,  E.  A.  Noyes,  West  Butte; 
secretary,  E.  H.  Freeman,  Santa  Clara;  treasurer, 
C.  Nisson,  Petaluma;  hoard  of  directors,  L.  C.  Byce, 
Petaluma;  Charles  R.  Harker,  San  Jose;  C.  W.  Han- 
son, San  Mateo;  O.  J.  Albee,  Lawrence;  A.  E.  Arm- 
strong, Petaluma;  H.  J.  Lewelling,  St.  Helena;  H. 
F.  Whitman,  Alameda;  W.  A.  French,  Stockton; 
B.  M.  Woodhull,  Stockton;  superintendent  of  poul- 
try department,  J.  A.  Scholefield,  HoUister;  super- 
intendent of  pigeon  and  pet  stock,  H.  F.  Whitman, 
Alameda;  judges  of  poultry,  Frank  W.  Breed,  Oak- 
land; S.  L.  Roberts,  Lemon  Grove;  E.  C.  Thurlow, 
Alhambra;  B.  M.  Woodhull,  Stockton;  Henry  Ber- 
rar,  San  Jose;  judges  of  pigeons,  etc.,  H.  F.  Whit- 
man, Alameda,  and  H.  H.  Carlton,  San  Francisco. 

LIST  op  competitors  AND    NUMBER   OF  BIRDS   THEY  ENTERED — 
POULTRY  DEPARTMENT. 

Barred  I'Uimuuth  Roehx. — .S.  R.  Osgood  &  Son,  Oakland,  1 
cock,  5  cockerels  and  4  pullets.  O.  J.  Albee,  Lawrence,  8 
cocks,  17  ckls.,  12  hens  and  1(>  pullets.  Mrs.  H.  O.  Byerly, 
San  Jose,  1  ckl.  and  1  pullet.  E.  H.  Freeman,  Santa  Clara,  5 
ckls.,  5  hens  and  fi  pullets.    0.  W.  Hansen,  San  Mateo,  1  ckl., 

2  hens  and  2  pullets.  E.  P.  Lowell,  Sacramento,  1  ckl.  E.  A. 
Noyes,  West  Butte,  2  cocks,  :j  ckls.,  4  hens,  4  pullets.  .lames 
Quick,  North  San  Juan,  ;i  (^kls.  and  12  pullets.  Itolianoo  Poul- 
try Yards,  Stockton,  1  cock,  2  hens  and  2  pullets.  Soiiomi 
Valley  Poultry  Yard,  Sonoma,  I  ckl.  and  2  hens,  Paul  .Stock- 
ton, San  Jose,  1  hen.  Wm.  Thomas,  Loekford,  1  (V)ck,  :!  ckls., 
4  hens  and  4  pullets.  Frank  W.  Breed,  Oakland,  1  cock,  3 
ckls.,  2  hens  and  5  pullets. 

^yhite  PliiiiKiuth  Roeks.—Mrs.  F.  Shearsby,  San  Jose,  2  cocks, 

3  ckls.,  1  hen,  10  pullets.  F.  G.  Wulzen,  San  Francisco,  1  ckl. 
2  hens.    R.  O.  Shively,  San  Jose,  1  cock,  2  c^kls.,  (i  hens. 

Tiiiff  I'liimdutli  Roelin.—lj.  E.  Brainard,  San  Jose,  2  cocks,  6 
ckls.,  14  pullets. 

Silver  Wi/nndoUes.  -O.  J.  Albee,  Lawrence,  3  cocks,  1  ckl.,  10 
hens,  5  pullets.  A.  C.  Estes,  San  Leandro,  1  ckl.,  1  pullet. 
E.  H.  Freeman,  Santa  Clara,  1  cock,  4  hens,  5  pullets.  J  imes 
Mitchell,  St.  Helena,  2  cocks,  2  ckls.,  2  hens,  4  pullets.  K.  O. 
Shively,  San  Jose,  1  ckl.,  4  pullets. 

(lolden  Wiiandotlex.—'Ei.  H.  Freeman,  Santa  Clara,  1  cook,  3 
ckls.,  1  hen,  (1  pullets.  W.  B.  Hathaway,  Madison,  Ohio,  1 
ckl.,  1  hen,  1  pullet.  James  Mitchell,  St.  Helena,  1  cook,  1 
ckl.,  5  hens,  :i  pullets. 

niiitc  }Viiniid(>ttcs.—0.  J.  Albee,  Lawrence,  1  cock,  1  ckl.,  3 
hens,  ()  pullets.  E.  H.  Freeman,  Santa  Clara,  1  cock,  2  ckls., 
G  hens,  3  pullets.  W.  B.  Hathaway,  Madison,  O.,  1  ckl.,  1 
hen,  1  pullet.    R.  O.  Shively,  .San  Jose,  5  ckls. 

Blacli  n'liandotles.—UeUancc  Poultry  Yards,  Stockton,  3 
cooks,  2  hens. 

Buff  Wuandoltex.—R.  O.  Shively,  San  Jose,  1  cock,  4  hens. 
Black  Javas.—R.  O.  Shively,  San  Jose,  1  ckl.,  4  pullets. 
R.  C.  American  DDiniiiiritiex. — Comfort  Beecher,  Stockton 
1  ckl.,  1  pullet. 

Lifilit  Brnliman.—O.  J.  Albee,  Lawrence,  1  cock,  2  hens.  E. 
A.  Murray,  Sacramento,  1  cock,  1  hen.  James  Quick,  N.  San 
Juan,  5  cocks,  3  ckls.,  10  hens,  11  pullets.    Reliance  Poultry 
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Yards,  Stockton,  1  cock,  1  ckl.,  1  hen,  1  pullet  Sonoma  Poul- 
trv  Yards,  1  cock,  2  hens.  .1.  A.  Scholeheld,  HolUster,  1  cock, 
4  hens.    Mrs.  F.  E.  Williams,  San  Jose,  1  cock,  4  hens. 

Dark  Bralimas.-O.  J.  Albee,  Lawrence,  2  cocks,  2  ckls.,  6 
hens,  4  pullets.  E.  H.  Freeman,  Santa  Clara,  1  cock,  -i  hens, 
2  pullets. 

Buff  Cochfns.— James  Quick,  N.  Sau  Juan,  3  cocks,  2  ckls.,  o 
hens,  6  pullets.  H.  F.  Whitman,  Alameda,  2  ckls.,  5  pullets. 
Mrs  F.  E.  William.s,  San  Jose,  2  cocks,  1  ckl.,  2  hens,  .t  pul- 
lets.   R.  O.  Shively,  San  Jose,  4  ckls.,  2  hens,  S  pullets. 

ParU  Mgc  Coihins.—O.  J.  Albee,  Lawrence,  2  cocks,  2  ckls., 
6  hens,  3  pullets.  Mrs.  H.  O.  Byedey,  San  Jose,  1  cock,  1  hen, 
10  pullets.  E.  H.  Freeman,  Santa  Clara,  1  cock,  1  ckl.,  2  hens, 
2  pullets. 

White  Lnngnham.—O.  J.  Albee,  Lawrence,  2  cocks,  1  6 
hens,  t)  pullets.    F.  P.  Lowell,  Sacramento,  1  ckl.,  1  pullet. 

mad!  Lnmifhans.—O.  J.  Albee,  Lawrence,  2  cocks,  8  ckls  , 
10  hens,  8  pullets.  F.  P.  Lowell,  Sacramento,  2  ckls.,  1  pul- 
let. J.  A.  Scholefield,  Hollister,  1  cock,  3  ckls.,  4  hens,  b 
pullets. 

Blown  Leghorns.— A.  E.  Armstrong,  Petaluma.  2  ckls.,  2 
hens,  2  pullets.  O.  J.  Albee,  Lawrence,  3  cocks,  3  ckls.,  s 
hens,  12  pullets.  E.  H.  Freeman,  Santa  Clara,  3  cocks,  3 
ckls  ,  4  hens,  o  pullets.  French  Bros.,  Stockton,  2  cocks,  10 
ckls.,  10  hens,  1.5  pullets.  Thos.  P.  Morrison,  San  Jose,  2 
cocks,  4  hens,  4  pullets.  E.  A.  Noyes,  West  Butte,  1  ckl.,  4 
pullets.  C.  Nisson,  Petaluma,  2  cocks,  ti  ckls.,  0  hens,  12  pul- 
lets. Reliance  Poultry  Farm,  Stoi'kton,  1  cock,  1  ckl.,  1  hen, 
1  pullet.  Sonoma  Vallev  Poultry  Yards,  1  ckl.  Paul  Stock- 
ton, San  Jose,  1  ckl.,  13  pullets.  S.  A.  Wells,  Fruitvale,  2 
cocks,  3  ckls. 

White  Leiihorns.~0.  J.  Albee,  Lawrence,  1  cock,  1  ckl.,  T 
hens,  1  pullet.  A.  H.  Cassidv,  Petaluma,  1  cock,  4  pullets. 
E  H.  Freeman,  Santa  Clara,  2  cocks,  2  ckls.,  0  hens,  h  pullets. 
E  P  Lowell,  Sai^ramento,  2  ckls.  T.  F.  Morrison,  San  Jose, 
1  cock,  1  ckl.,  4  hen.s,r  4  pullets.  R.  O.  Shively,  San  Jose,  1 
cock  Iti  ckls.,  20  pullets.  Sonoma  Valley  Poultry  Yards,  1 
cock,  2  pullets.  Paul  Stockton,  San  Jose,  12  pullets.  S.  A. 
Wells,  Fruitvale,  1  ckl. 

Blach  I.euhoni!<.—Geo.  H.  Croley,  San  Francisco,  1  cock,  1 
hen.  A.  H.  Cassidv,  Petaluma,  I  cock,  4  ckls.,  0  hens,  .5  pul- 
lets. French  Bros.,  Stockton,  .s  ckls.,  3  hens,  0  pullets.  Thos. 
H.  Thompson,  Alameda,  1  cock,  1  ckl. 

Buff  Leghorun.—A.  E.  Armstrong,  Petaluma,  10  ckls.,  4  hens, 
22  pullets.  O.  J.  Albee,  Lawrence,  1  cock,  3  pullets.  L.  E. 
Brainard,  San  Jose,  2  cocks,  6  pullets.  C.  W.  Hansen,  San 
Mateo,  4  cocks,  7  ckls.,  4  hens,  10  pullets.  A.  E.  Hunter, 
Agnews,  1  cock,  2  ckls.,  7  pullets.  Mrs.  E.  Kabelac,  Colby, 
Wash.,  1  ckl.  Chas.  D.  Pierce,  San  Francisco,  1  cock,  1  ckl.,  2 
hens,  2  pullets.  Thos.  H.  Thompson,  Alameda.  3  ckls.  E.  W. 
Sanderson,  San  Jose,  1  cock,  10  ckls.,  9  hens,  20  pullets.  R.  O. 
Shiveley,  San  Jose,  .'i  ckls.,  I  hen,  9  pullets.  W.  Winslow, 
San  Jose,  1  cock,  4  ckls.,  13  hens,  12  pullets. 

Black  Minoreas.—O.  J.  Albee,  Lawrence,  1  cock,  4  hens. 
Geo.  H.  Croley,  San  Francisco,  1  ckl.  Comfort  &  Beecher, 
Stockton,  2  ckls.  French  Bros.,  Stockton,  1  coc-k,  10  ckls.,  7 
hens,  20  pullets.  Lemon  Grove  Poultry  Yards,  10  ckls.  Re- 
liance Poultry  Farm,  Sto<'kton,  1  cock,  3  ckls.,  1  hen,  2  pullets. 
R  O.  Shively,  San  Jose,  1  ckl.,  4  hens,  .t  pullets.  Frank 
Seed,  Alameda,  2  ckls.  J.  A.  Sholefield,  Hollister.  1  cock,  4 
pullets.  F.  G.  Wulzen,  San  Francisco,  1  ckl.,  1  hen.  Paul 
Stockton,  San  Jose,  1  cock,  7  hens,  0  pullets. 

White  .Wuiorcds.— French  Bros.,  Stockton,  3  cocks,  3  ckls.,  13 
hens,  4  pullets.  Reliance  Poultry  Yards,  Stockton,  1  cock,  1 
hen,  2  pullets.    Paul  Stockton,  San  Jose,  1  cock. 

Btue  Andalunl(in^.—A.  H.  Cassidy,  Petaluma,  1  cock,  4  ckls., 
h  hens,  .5  pullets.  French  Bros.,  Stockton,  3  cocks,  3  ckls.,  12 
hens,  4  pullets. 

Black  .Vpaiiijf/i.— John  Noonen,  San  Francisco,  1  cock,  4  hens. 
R.  O.  Shively,  San  Jose,  1  ckl.,  4  pullets.  Chas.  A.  Wright, 
Alameda,  1  cock,  ."i  hens. 

W.  C.  Black  PoliKh.—li.  O.  Shively,  San  Jose,  1  ckl..  4  pul- 
lets. 

(Inhlen  PoUnh.—li.  O.  Shively,  Sau  Jose,  1  ckl.,  4  pullets. 

Silver  I'oliHh.—R.  O.  Shively,  San  Jose,  1  cock,  4  hens. 

surer  Spautlled  Hamhurtix. —lloli&nce  Poultry  Farm,  Stock- 
ion,  1  cock,  1  ckl.,  1  hon,  1  pullet. 

Black  ;/((m/ii(r(;.v.— Sonoma  Valley  Poultry  Yards,  1  pullet. 

Red  ('(())«. — W.  Hathaway,  Madison,  Ohio,  I  ckl.,  1  hen,  1 
pullet.    R.  O.  Shively,  San  Jose,  1  cock,  4  hens. 

;/<)i«(a(is.— Golden  Rule  Poultry  Yards,  Lawrence,  1  ckl.,  2 
hens,  2  pullets.  R.  O.  Shively,  San  Jose,  1  cock,  1  ckl.,  2 
hens,  2  pullets. 

Silver  Gray  Dorking. —li.  O.  Shively,  San  Jose,  1  cock,  4 
hens. 

Colored  Dorking.— O.  J.  Albee,  Lawrence,  3  hens. 

Black  Breasted  Red  fvnmcx.— Samuel  Jones,  Oakland,  1  ckl.,  1 
pullet.  Reliance  Poultry  Farm,  Stockton,  3  cocks,  6  hens,  1 
pullet. 

Golden  Duckwing  Game.— Geo.  H.  Croley,  San  Francisco,  1 
cock,  2  ckls.,  1  hen. 

White  Indian  Warned.— R.  O.  Shively,  San  Jose,  1  ckl.,  3  pul- 
lets. 

Coi'uish  ImUan  Oamco.— Golden  Rule  Poultry  Yards,  Law- 
rence, 1  ckl.,  1  pullet.    French  Bros.,  Stockton,  2  cocks,  1  ckl., 

5  hens,  2  pullets.  E.  D.  Flint,  San  Francisco,  2  hens.  R.  O. 
Shively,  San  Jose,  1  cock,  2  ckls.,  4  pullets.  C.  C.  Stratton, 
San  Rafael,  2  cocks,  1  hen. 

/{.  B.  /i.  (lame  Bantauix. — E.  H.  Freeman,  Santa  Clara,  1 
cock,  2  hens,  2  pullets.  French  Bros.,  Stoi'kton,  1  cock,  2  ckls., 
1  hen,  2  pullets. 

Silver  Duck-Wing  (lame  Bantams. — John  F.  Mecklen,  San 
Francisco,  1  ckl.,  1  hen,  1  pullet. 

Gulden  Sehright  Ba}itams. — E.  H.  Freeman,  Santa  Clara,  1 
cock,  1  ckl.,  4  hens,  4  pullets. 

Silver  Sehright  Bantams.  — W .  B.  Hathawaj',  Madison,  Ohio, 

1  cock,  1  hen,  1  pullet.  E.  W.  Sanderson,  San  Jose,  2  cocks,  2 
ckls.,  2  hens,  <i  pullets. 

Buff  Brahmas. —  Mrs.  O.  J.  Albee,  Lawrence,  1  cock,  1  ckl., 
4  hens,  4  pullets.  Golden  Rule  Poultry  Yards,  3  cocks,  1  ckl., 
4  hens,  2  pullets.    J.  A.  Scboleiield,  Hollister,  3  cocks,  3  ckls., 

2  hens,  12  pullets. 

Blue  SiMinish. —li.  O.  Shively,  San  Jose,  3  ckls. 

Il')i£(e  Wonders. — R.  O.  Shively,  San  Jo.se,  1  cock,  2  hens. 

Bronze  Turkegs.-George  H.  Croley,  San  Francisco,  7  toms, 

6  hens.  French  Bros.,  Stockton,  2  toms,  5  hens.  Wm.  Thomas, 
Lockford,  5  toms,  .5  hens. 

yaragan-ictt  Turkeys.—  French  Bros.,  Stockton,  4  toms,  3 
hens. 

White  Turkeiis.—'Wm.  Thomas,  Lockford,  1  torn,  1  hen. 

I'ekin  Ducks.— A.  Armstrong,  Petaluma,  '.I  drakes,  2  ducks. 
Mrs.  O.  J.  Albee,  Lawrence,  3  drakes,  4  ducks. 

Toulouse  Geese. — Geo.  H.  Croley,  San  Francisco,  1  gander,  2 
geese.    French  Bros.,  Stockton,  2  ganders,  2  geese. 

Emhden  Oeese.— Geo.  H.  Croley,  San  Francisco,  1  gander,  3 
geese. 

Market  Poultry.— E.  G.  Osgood,  Oakland,  10  capons.  E.  W. 
Sanderson,  San  Jose,  2  capons.   J.  A.  Scholefield,  Hollister, 


voung  roosters.  E.  H.  Freeman,  Santa  Clara,  capon  and 
young  roosters.  A.  Fodera,  San  Francisco,  dressed  poultry 
display. 

Egg  Krhihitors.—E.  A.  Armstrong,  L.  E.  Brainard,  French 
Bros.,  C.  W.  Hansen,  J.  A.  Scholefield,  O.  J.  Albee. 

Pi,,r,m  r.rhilntors.—G<io.  H.  Croley,  Sau  Francisco,  pouters, 
runts,  homers.  A.  N.  Bay  ley,  Oakland,  pouters,  fantails, 
homers,  jacobins,  tumblers,  trumpeters,  dragoons.  G.  1. 
Marsh,  San  Francisco,  pouters,  fantails,  homers,  jacobms.  J. 
Tompkinson,  Alameda,  pouters,  homers,  tumblers  dragoons, 
turbits,  archangels.  Wm.  P.  Archibald,  Alameda  {wuters, 
fantails,  blondinettes,  dragoons.  H.  F.  Whitman  Alameda, 
runts.  Otto  Brewitt,  Alameda,  fantails.  W.  J.  Bryan,  s>an 
Francisco,  fantails,  homers,  tumblers,  dragoons.  C.  W.  Han- 
sen, San  Mateo,  fantails.  O.  T.  Zahn,  Los  Angeles,  homers. 
H.  M.  Robertson,  San  Francisco,  homers.  1.  W.  LeyaecKer, 
Alameda,  homers.  E.  G.  Koenig,  San  Francisco,  homers  H. 
E.  Curzon,  Alameda,  homers.  De  Lavega  Cebrian,  San  Fran- 
cisco, homers,  jacobins,  tumblers,  dragoons.  J.  W  bayers, 
Alameda,  homers,  tumblers.  W.  F.  Hintz,  San  Francisco, 
homers,  jacobins,  turbits,  barbs.  W.  K.  Crawford,  Los  An- 
geles, homers.  A.  Carlisle,  Berkeley,  homers.  \\  .  C.  Garce- 
lon,  Alameda,  tumblers.  O.  J.  Albee,  Lawrence,  tumblers. 
Crawford  &  Beecher,  Stockton,  tumblers,  dragoons. 

Prt  Stock  —French  Bros.,  Stockton,  rabbits,  hares,  squirrels, 
peafowls,  guinea  pigs.    J.  J.  Tompkins,  Alameda,  lop-eared 
and  Himalaya  rabbits,  Belgian  hares,  guinea  pigs,  doves,  fer- 
rets. Geo.  H.  Croley,  Sau  Francisco,  guinea  pigs,  peafowls. 
I'reiniuuiH  and  I'rizes. 

The  association  prizes  were  *2  first  and  $1  second  on  all  of 
the  standard  breeds  of  poultry ;  turkeys,  ducks  and  geese,  *3 
first  and  *2  second ;  market  and  dressed  poultry,  *.t  for  best 
di.splav;  best  12  white  eggs,  $2.50;  best  12  brown  eggs,  $2  M; 
the  12"heaviest  hen  eggs,  $2.50;  for  pigeons  and  pet  stock,  first 
prize  $1 ;  second  prize,  .50  cents.  In  addition  to  these  prizes,  a 
large  number  of  valuable  cash  specials  and  trophies  were 
ofifered.  The  principal  special  was  the  grand  sweepstake  of 
$75  for  largest  display  of  fowls  scoring  00  points  and  over  by 
one  exhibitor;  $25  for  second  sweepstakes.  Several  valuable 
trophies  were  awarded  bv  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  Association 
and  the  California  Leghorn  Club,  to  be  competed  for  by  mem- 
bers only. 

PRIZE  \V1NNEKS. 

Following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  winners  of  first  and 
second  prizes : 

IKirreil  Plymouth  Hocks.— 2a  and  3d  prizes,  cocks.  W.  Thomas; 
4th,  E.  A.  Novi's:  5th,  O.  J.  Albee;  1st  prize,  R.  P.  R.  ckl.,  O.  J.  Al- 
bee; 2d,  E.  a".  Noyes;  1st  prize,  B.  P.  R.  hen,  E.  A  Noyes;  2d,  O.  J. 
Albee;  1st  and  2d  prizes,  K.  P  R.  pullets.  O.  J.  Albee. 

White  JHi/moiith  1st  prize,  cock,  Mrs.  Shearsby;  2d,  R.  O. 

Shively;  l.st  and  2d  prizes,  ckls.,  Mrs.  Shearsby;  1st  prize,  hen,  R.  O. 
Shively;  1st  and  2d  prizes,  pullets,  Mrs.  Shearsby. 

surer  Wi/anilo'les.—lat,  prize,  cock, O.  J.  Albee;  2d,  E.  H.  Freeman; 
1st  prize  ckl.,  R.  O.  Shively;  2d.  O.  J.  Albee;  1st  and  2d  prizes, 
hens,  O.  J.  Albee;  1st  and  2d  prizes,  pullets,  R.  O.  Shively. 

(inUlen  Wi/niidnlles.—lsl  prize,  cock,  Jas.  Mitchell;  2d,  E.  H. 
Freeman;  1st  prize,  ckl.,  E.  H.  Freeman:  2d,  Jas.  Mitchell;  1st  and 
2d  prizes,  hens,  and  1st,  pullet,  Jas.  Mitchell;  2d,  E.  H.  Freeman. 

While  irm/n'/«//f/<.— 1st  prize,  cock,  O.  J.  Albee;  2nd,  E.  H.  Free- 
man 1st  prize,  ckl.,  O  J.  Albee;  2nd,  E.  H.  Freeman.  1st  and  2nd 
prizes,  hen,  E.  H.  Freeman.  1st  prize,  pullet,  E.  H.  Freeman;  2nd, 
O.  J.  Albee. 

Light  flrohmiiK.— 1st  and  2nd  prizes,  cock,  Jas.  Quick.  1st  prize, 
ckl.,  Jas.  Quick;  2nd,  Thos.  Robinson.  1st  and  2nd  prizes,  hen,  Jas. 
Quick.    1st  and  2nd  prizes,  pullet,  Jas.  Quick. 

/?.  ('.  .\meric(in  Doiiiiiiir/iies.—lst  prize,  ckl..  Comfort  &  Beecher. 
1st  prize,  pullet,  Comlort  &  Beecher. 

lUtick-  ./r»iM.— 1st  prize,  ckl.,  R.  O.  Shively.  1st  and  2nd  prizes, 
pullet,  R.  O.  Shively. 

J)ark  /Irnh/iiiix.—lsl  prize,  cock.  E.  H.  Freeman;  2nd.  O.  J.  Albee. 
1st  and  2nd  prizes,  ckl.,  O.  J.  AJbee.  1st  prize,  hen.  O.  J.  Albee;  2nd, 
E.  H.  Freeman.    1st  and  2nd  prizes,  pullet,  O.  J.  Albee. 

««/r  C'o.-Ainx.— 1st  and  2nd  prizes,  cock,  Jas.  Quick.  1st  and  2nd 
prizes,  ckl.,  R.  O.  Shively.  1st  and  2nd  prizes,  hen,  Jas.  Quick. 
1st  and  2nd  prizes,  pullet.  H.  F.  Whitman. 

Partridge  f'ocAiH*.— 1st  and  2nd  prizes,  cock,  O.  J.  Albee.  1st  and 
2nd  prizes,  ckl.,  O.  J.  Albee.  1st  and  2nd  prizes,  hen,  O.  J.  Albee. 
1st  prize,  pullet,  O.  J.  Albee;  2nd,  E.  H.  Freeman. 

While  L<iiii/shani.:—2iiCL  prize,  cock.  O.  J.  Albee.  2nd  prize,  ckl.,  O. 
J.  Albee.  1st  and  2nd  prizes,  hen,  O.  J.  Albee.  1st  prize,  pullet,  F. 
P.  Lowell;  2nd,  O.  J.  Albee. 

7«n(* /.awi/A-Aa""'.— 1st  prize,  cock,  O.  J.  Albee;  2nd,  J.  A.  Schole- 
field. 1st  and  2nd  prizes,  ckl.,  O.  J.  Albee.  1st  and  2nd  prizes,  hen, 
O.  J.  Albee.    1st  sprizc,  pullet,  J.  A.  Scholetleld;  2nd,  F.  P.  Lowell. 

/Iroioi  Leghorns.— \sl  pri7.ti,  cock,  E.H.  Freeman;  2nd.  Reliance 
Poultry  Yards.  1st  prize,  ckl.,  E.  H.  Freeman;  2nd,  C.  Nisson.  1st 
prize,  hen,  A.  E.  Armstrong;  2nd,  O.  J.  Albee.  1st  urize,  pullet,  T. 
Morrison;  2nd,  C  Nisson. 

I17hV(  /,>v//w/««.— 1st  prize,  cock,  O.J.  Albee;  2nd,  E.  H.  Freeman, 
tst  prize,  ckl.  S.  A.  Wells;  2nd.  F.P.Lowell.  1st  and  2nd  prize, 
hen,  O.  J.  Albee.    1st  and  2nd  prize,  pullet.  R.  O.  Shively. 

Jllfick  Le(/honis.—\fit  prize,  cock.  T.  H.  Thompson.  2nd  prize,  cock, 
and  1st  prize,  ckl.,  French  Bros.  2nd  prize,  ckl.,  1st  and  2nd  prize, 
hen.  and  1st  prize,  pullet,  A.  H.  Cassidy. 

ll'i ff  Ler/horns.—lsl  pri/.e.  cocb.  L.  E.  Brainard;  2nd,  C.  W.  Han 
sen.  1st  prize,  ckl.,  A  E.Armstrong.  2nd  prize,  ckl.,  1st  and  2nd 
prize,  hen,  and  1st  prize,  pullet,  C.  D.  Pierce.  2nd  prize,  pullet,  R. 
O.  Shively. 

JUdck  Minnntis.  —  1st  prize,  cock,  O.  J.  Albee;  2nd,  Reliance 
Poultry  Yards.  1st  and  2nd  prize,  ckl.,  French  Bros.  1st  prize, 
hen.  Reliance  Poultry  Yards;  2nd,  R.  O.  Shively.  1st  prize,  pullet. 
Reliance  Poultry  Yards ;  2nd,  French  Bros. 

While  Minorcas.—\sl  pT\7.e,  cock.  Reliance  Poultry  Yards;  2nd, 
Paul  Stockton.  1st  and  2d  prize,  ckl..  and  1st  prize,  hen,  French 
Bros.  2nd  prize,  hen,  Reliance  Poultry  Yards.  1st  and  2nd  prize, 
pullet,  French  Bros. 

Hide  .\n<lalusiaits.—\si  and  2nd  prize,  cock,  1st  and  2Dd  prize,  ckl., 
1st  and  2nd  prize,  hen,  and  Ist  prize,  pullet,  French  Bros.  2nd  prize, 
pullet,  A.  H.  Cassidy. 

ir.  F.  yi/nri- .S/)«/n>A.— 1st  prize,  cock.  Chas.  A.  Wright;  1st  and 
2d  prizes,  hen,  John  Noonen;  1st  prize,  pullet,  R.  O.  Shively. 

While  Vresleil  I'idish.—lslpri/.e.cU.,  and  Ist  and  2d  prizes,  hen, 
R.  O.  Shively. 

(inhlen  Polish  —Isl  prize,  ckl.,  and  1st  and  2d  prizes,  pullet,  R.  O. 
Shively. 

.silver  Polish.— 1st  prize,  ckl.,  and  1st  and  2d  prizes,  hen,  R.  O. 
Shively. 

//o«'/«n)i.— 2d  prize,  ckl.,  Golden  Rule  Poultry  Yards;  3d,  and  1st 
and  2d,  hen,  R.  O.  Shively ;  1st  prize,  pullet,  Golden  Rule  Poultry 
Yards;  2d,  R.  O.  Shively. 

Ji.  II.  lied  (lames.— \st  and  2d  prizes,  cock.  Reliance  Poultry  Yards : 
1st  prize,  ckl..  Sam  Jones;  1st  and  2d  prizes,  hen.  Reliance  Poultry 
Yards;  1st  prize,  pullet,  Sam  Jones;  2d,  Reliance  I^oultry  Yards. 

(inlden  Duciiriiig  (lames.— \st  prize,  cock,  O.  H.  Croley.  1st  prize, 
ckl.,  G.  H.  Croley!    1st  and  2nd  prizes,  hen,  G.  H.  Croley. 

Cornish  Itidiaii  l!irmes.—\st  and  2Dd  prizes,  cock,  French  Bros.  1st 
prize,  ckl..  R.  I).  Shively ;  2nd,  French  Bros.  1st  prize,  hen,  E.  D. 
Flint;  2Dd,  C.  C.  Stratton.  1st  and  2nd  prizes,  pullet,  R.  O.  Shively. 

Hliie  Spanish.— iud  prize,  ckl.,  R.  O.  Shively.  1st  and  2nd  prizes, 
hen,  R.  O.  Shively. 

Huff  Wijundolhs.—Xst  prize,  cock.  R.  O.  Shively.  1st  prize,  hen, 
R.  O'.  Shively. 

HUick  Wyniidolles.—\stx>r\  f.e,coc^.  Reliance  Poultry  Yards.  1st 
prize,  hen.  Reliance  Poultry  Yards. 

Buff  Plymouth  PeHks.—Xst  and  2nd  prizes,  ckl.,  L.  E.  Brainard. 
1st  prize,  pullet,  L.  E.  Brainard. 

While  Wonders.— \si  prize,  cock.  R.  O.  Shivley.  1st  prize,  hen, 
R.  O.  Shively. 

Silver  Dorking.— \st  and  2nd  prizes,  cock,  R.  O.  Shively.  1st  and 
2nd  prizes,  hen,  O.  J.  Albee. 

White  Indian  Games.— 1st  prize,  Ckl.,  R.  O.  Shively.  1st  and  2nd 
prizes,  pullet,  B.  O.  Shively. 


Golden  .Sebright  liantams.—lat  prize,  cock,  E.  H.  Freeman.  1st 
prize,  ckl..  E.  H.  Freeman.  1st  and  2nd  prizes,  hen,  E.  H.  Freeman. 
1st  and  2nd  prizes,  pullet,  E.  H.  Freeman. 

.Silver  .Sehright  lianlnnis. — Ist  and  2nd  prizes,  cock,  E.  W.  Sander- 
son. 1st  and  2nd  prizes,  ckl.,  E.  W.  Sanderson.  1st  and  2nd  prizes, 
hen,  E.  W.  Sanderson.    1st  and  2nd  prizes,  pullet,  E.  W.  Sanderson. 

Itiiff'  liruhmas  —\st  and  2nd  prizes,  cock,  J.  A.  Scholefield.  1st  and 
2nd  prizes,  ckl.,  .1.  A.  Scholefield.  1st  and  2nd  prizes,  hen,  Mrs.  E. 
E.  Purdy.    1st  and  2nd  prizes,  pullet,  Mrs.  E  E.  Purdy. 

■s.  .s.  Ilumltiiriis. — 1st  and  2nd  prizes,  cook,  1st  and  2nd  prizes,  cUl., 
Ist  prize,  hen,  and  1st  prize,  pullet,  Reliance  Poultry  Yards. 

Black  lltimtiurgs. — 1st  prize,  pullet,  Sonoma  Valley  Poultry  Yards. 

Red  Ca/is. — 1st  prize,  cock,  and  1st  and  2nd,  hen,  R.  O.  Shively 

Colored  Dorking.— \st  and  2nd  prizes,  hen,  O.  J.  Albee. 

B.  B.  R.  Game  Bantams. — 1st  prize,  cock,  2nd  prize,  hen,  and  2nd 
prize,  pullet,  E.  H.  Freeman.  1st  and  2nd  prizes,  ckl.,  2nd  prize, 
cock,  1st  prize,  hen,  and  1st  prize,  pullet,  French  Bros. 

S.  D.  W.  Game  Bantams.— Isl  prizes,  ckl.,  hen  and  pullet,  Jno.  F. 
Mecklem. 

Bronze  7V)Xt;/«.— 1st  prize,  old  Tom,  Wm.  Thomas;  2nd,  Geo.  H. 
Croley.  1st  and  2nd  prizes,  young  Tom,  Wm  Thomas.  1st  and  2nd 
prizes,  old  hen,  French  Bros.  1st  prize,  young  hen,  Wm.  Thomas: 
2nd,  French  Bros. 

Xurrariansell  Turkeys. — 1st  prize,  old  Tom,  1st  and  2nd,  young  Tom, 
1st  and  2nd,  old  hen,  and  1st,  young  hen,  French  Bros. 

While  Turkeys.— 1st  prize,  cock,  and  1st,  hen,  Wm.  Thomas. 

Pekin.  Ducks.— \st  prize,  old  drake,  O.  J.  Albee;  2nd,  and  1st.  young 
drake,  A.  Armstrong;  2nd,  and  1st,  old  duck,  O.  ,1  Albee;  2nd.  A. 
Armstrong.  Ist  prize,  young  duck,  Mrs.  Albee;  2nd,  A  Armstrong. 
Best  collection,  Mrs.  Albee. 

Toulouse  Geese.— l8t  prize,  gander,  French  Bros. ;  2nd,  and  1st  and 
2nd,  goose,  Geo.  H.  Croley. 

Kmliden  Geese.— 1st  prize,  gander,  and  1st  and  2nd,  goose,  Geo.  H. 
Croley. 

Murk't  Poultry  —ist  prize,  capons,    E.  J.  Osgood.     1st  prize, 
dressed  poultry,  J.  A.  ScholeBeld;  2nd,  E.  H.  Freeman 
Hen  Eggs.  White.— Best  12.  French  Bros. 
Hen  Eggs.  Brown.— Best  12.  O.  J.  Albee. 
Heaviest  IS  Eggs. — French  Bros. 
Best  Display  Eggs.— Mrs.  O.  J.  Albee. 

French  Bros,  won  the  first  prize  sweepstake  of  ISO. 

O.  J.  Albee  won  the  second  sweepstake  of  J2.5. 

H.  F.  Whitman  won  the  gold  medal  for  the  five  highest  scor- 
ing birds  in  the  show. 

P.  W.  Leydecker  won  the  race  of  homing  pigeons  from  Tres 
Pinos. 

ANNI  AL  MEETlNli. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  association  was  held  during  the 
show ;  when  the  following  ofiBcers  were  elected  :  I'resident, 
J.  A.  Scholefield;  vice-president.  E.  A.  Hayes;  secretary.  E. 
W.  Sanderson ;  Treasurer,  C.  W.  Hansen. 

It  was  also  decided  to  hold  the  next  show  in  Sacramento, 
but  the  date  has  not  yet  been  set. 

About  the  only  thing  lacking  to  make  the  show  an  all  around 
success,  was  visitors. 

The  secretary  has  not  yet  finished  his  report  and  cannot 
state  definitely  what  the  deficiency  will  amount  to;  but 
all  exhibitors  that  are  not  members  of  the  association  have 
been  assured  that  they  will  receive  their  prize  money. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  people  of  .San  Francisco  do  not 
take  a  more  lively  interest  in  these  really  high-class  exhibi- 
tions, but  since  the  gate  receipts  for  this  year,  with  beautiful 
weather,  were  not  nearly  so  heavy,  as  those  of  last,  with 
stormy  weather,  the  asso<'iation  seems  to  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  have  been  casting  their  pearls,  etc.,  and 
are  now  going  to  give  the  capital  city  a  trial,  when  it  is  to  be 
sincerely  hoped  they  will  not  be  disappointed. 

The  Oakland  Poultry  Show. 

The  Pa<-ific  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Association  will  hold  the 
greatest  show  ever  seen  in  the  West  at  the  Mills  Tabernacle, 
Oakland,  January  Itith  to  22nd,  1S!«.  1.  K.  Felch  of  Natick, 
Mass.,  the  greatest  poultry  judge  In  America,  will  place  the 
ribbons.  The  contests  will  be  extremely  interesting,  partic- 
ularly the  Buff  Leghorn  and  Minorca  exhibits,  as  several 
costly  trophies  and  large  cash  specials  will  be  awarded  to 
these  breeds.  The  principal  trophy  is  a  magnificent  solid  sil- 
ver cup  presented  by  the'American  Buff  Leghorn  Club  for  the 
ten  highest  scoring  birds  in  the  show.  In  addition  to  this  will 
be  a  fifty-dollar  cup  from  a  prominent  Oakland  man  for  the 
highest  scoring  Buff  I>eghorn  c(x-kerel  in  the  show. 

The  exhibition  will  be  opened  .Fanuary  Itlth  at  7  o'clock 
I".  M.  with  an  excellent  musical  programme  and  speeches  from 
prominent  statesmen  and  the  officers  of  the  Home  Producers' 
Association. 

The  Pacific  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Association  was  organized 
nearly  one  year  ago  and  now  has  nearly  one  hundred  members, 
including  almost  every  breeder  of  prominence  on  the  coast, 
and  .some  of  the  most  prominent  advocates  of  home  products  in 
San  Francisco  and  Oakland. 

Its  purpose  is  to  advance  the  poultry  industry  in  all  its 
branches  and  place  it  in  the  first  rank,  where  it  belongs. 

The  association  is  incorporated  and  the  present  officers  are: 
Frank  Seed,  president;  Charles  A.  Wright,  vice-president; 
John  F.  Mecklem,  secretary ;  First  National  Bank  of  San 
Francisco,  treasurer. 

Entries  for  the  exhibition  will  close  December  27th.  Pre- 
mium lists  can  be  had,  free,  by  applying  to  the  secretary,  207 
Front  street,  San  Francisco.     Jsn.  F.  Mecki.em,  Secretar3'. 

Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
Dec.  IS,  1895,  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 


Bureka  

Red  Blun  

Sacramento  

San  Francisco. . . 

Fresno   

San  Luis  Obispo. 

Los  Angeles  

San  Diego  

Yuma  


;  a 


.90 
.64 
.40 
.29 
.40 
.28 
.34 
.12 
.11 


o  0) 


12.42 
5.34 
* 

3  02 
31 
3.60 
1  37 
1.43 
.82 


►3 


12.17 
7  07 

6  98 

7  32 
3.33 
6  80 
3  33 
l.SS 
3.10 


69  n 


11  50 
8.68 
5.93 
7.22 
2  90 
* 

4.98 
8.06 
1,44 


2 
.  "a 


?5 

"I  D 

a  c 
•  "a 


f<6 
.S2 
80 
86 
78 
82 


31! 
31 
M 
40 
.^2 
30 
36 
40 


*  Indicates  no  record. 
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THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Investigation  of  California  Eggs. 


As  recently  stated  in  the  Rural,  an  investigation 
of  the  comparative  value  of  eggs  of  several  breeds  of 
fowls  was  undertaken  by  the  University  Experiment 
Station  at  Berkeley,  at  the  request  of  the  California 
State  Poultry  Association,  through  its  secretary,  Mr. 
E.  H.  Freeman  of  Santa  Clara.  The  work  was  done  by 
M.  E.  Jaffa,  instructor  in  charge  of  the  agricultural 
laboratory,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Hilgard. 
The  object  of  the  work  was  to  ascertain  if  the  brown - 
shelled  eggs  were  of  greater  value  as  a  food  than  the 
white-shelled  ones.  The  following  is  Mr.  Jaffa's  re- 
port as  made  last  week  to  the  association: 

The  following  varieties  of  eggs  were  received  at 
Berkeley  during  the  latter  part  of  last  month: 

Brown- /Shelled  Eggs — 6  Partridge  Cochin,  6  Dark 
Brahma,  6  Black  Langshan,  6  White  Langshan,  6 
White  Wyandotte,  18  Barred  Plymouth  Rock. 

White- She/led  Eggs— 12  Brown  Leghorn,  12  Buff 
Leghorn,  6  White  Minorca,  18  Black  Minorca. 

After  weighing  and  measuring  the  eggs  they  were 
boiled  twenty  minutes,  weighed  again  and  then  an- 
alyzed. 

The  yolks  and  whites  were  separated  and  treated 
individually.  The  physical  analysis  includes  the  de- 
termination of  the  weight,  length,  width,  specific 
gravity,  per  cent  of  shell  or  refuse,  and  the  per  cent 
edible  portion  of  the  yolk  and  white. 

The  chemical  work  comprised  the  regular  food  an- 
alysis— that  is,  the  ascertaining  of  the  contents  of 
protein  or  flesh-forming  elements,  fat  or  fuel  part  of 
the  food,  mineral  matter  and  moisture.  Eggs  do  not 
contain  any  carbohydrates  or  starchy  materials,  ?'. 
in  any  appreciable  amount. 

Plnjsical  Analysis. — Table  I  summarizes  this  part 
of  the  investigation.  The  weight  of  one  egg  was 
found  by  weighing  five  and  taking  the  average;  the 
figure  in  the  first  column  of  the  table  represents 
this  average.  Likewise  for  the  length  and  width. 
The  per  cent  of  shell,  yolk  and  white  was  obtained 
from  the  cooked  eggs. 


TABLE  1.— PHYSICAL,  ANALYSIS  OF  CALIFORNIA  EGGS. 
brown-shei,IjEd  eggs. 


\'AHIETV. 


Partridge  Cochin. . 
Blacli  Laugsliau . . 
White  Langshan. . 
White  Wyandotte. 
Dark  Brahma. 


.  60  ,0  2  .28 
.  B.^.:3,2,35 
.  ."iJ  4  2  18 
.1.55  .2  2  .23 
159.112 


Barred  Plym'h  Roclt.  62.412  ,30 


1 .68 
1 

1.63 
1.65 
1. 

1.73 


in 


10.71 
11  ,35 
10,83 
10.65 
10,75 
10,58 


Per  Cent 
Edible  Portion. 


7,56 
6.94 
8.34 
8,22 
7,67 
7.27 


10. .54  89.46!  32,66  56. 8U 
11.47  88  .53  29,76  .58  77 


10,41   89.59i  30,49 

10.70|  89, 30;  31.21 

10,10'  89,90  34.94 

11,00  89.00  ,32,04 


.59  - 10 
58,09 
55,48 
56,96 


Average  159.412. 27  1.69   10,82  7.67   10,70  89,;30|  31  76i  57  .54 

*  About  30  grammes  are  equal  to  1  ounce  avoirdupois. 


WHITE-SHELLED  EGGS. 


Brown  Leghorn.. 

, .  50,3;2,10|1 

62; 

1.05819,01 

10.88 

89,12 

ffl.51 

49,61 

Buff  Leghorn  

69,4j2.45'l 

78' 

1.08416.53 

11.22 

88,78 

28.87 

59.91 

White  Minorca, . . 

. .  68.2,2,18  1 

88: 

1.04916.65 

11.57 

88,43 

30,74 

57,69 

Black  IVIinorca, . . 

.  63.6'2.35;i 

1.043,7.13 

10,00 

90,  (XI 

33  60 

56.40 

76 

1.058  7.33 

10.92 

89.08 

,33.18 

55.90 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGES. 


Brown-Shelled  Eggs.  59:412.27 
White-Shelled  Eggs.j62.9  2.27 

General  Average,  ,161. 212.27 


1.69 
1.76 


.72 


I.082l7.67|  10.70 
1.058  7.33  10.92 


1.07017.501  10,81 


89.30  |  31.76  ,  57. .54 
89,08  ,33.181  55,90 


89.191  32,471  56.72 


TABLE  II.— PROXIMATE  ANALYSIS. 
BBOWN-SHELLED  EGGS. 


Yolk. 


White. 


o 


Partridge  Cochin  67  . 52  49 ,6:3  49, 16  l.Il  86, 10, 13,30;  ,60 
Black  Langshan.  67.41  .50,02  48,97  1 . 10  87.06  12,47  ,  47 
White  Langshan  67, (XI  48,75  50,21  1,04,86,47,12,95  ,58 
WhiteWyandotte,7(),  17  .50.21  48,76  1 .03187.01 '  12.42  .57 


Yolk  and  White 


O 
Sen 


Dark  Brahma...,  67.21  49  41  49  59  1,00 
Barred  Ply.  Rock;67.46,49.54  49.48  ,  98 

Average  167. 79^49. 5949.37' 1.04 


86,38113.18 
61112.82 


5. 60112.87  .  531 


.66,43'  32,831 

69,(J6|  ,30,161 

67.03  32.151 

68,631  30,57! 

67.02  32.241 

69.58  29.681 

67.961  31.271 


TABLE  III.— COMPOSITION  OF  EDIBLE  PORTION  OF  EGGS. 

BROWN-SHELLED  EGGS. 
YOLKS. 


WHITE-SHBLLED  EGGS. 


Variety. 

Water. 

Protein. 

Fat. 

Ash. 

Total. 

Calories 

Heat 
EQuiva- 
Itnt  in 
1  Ounce. 

Partridge  Cochin 

49.63 

15.75 

33.28 

1.11 

99.77 

lue 

Black  Langshan  

50.02 

15.68 

32.87 

1.10 

99.67 

105 

White  Langshan  

48.75 

15.58 

34.44 

1.04 

99.81 

lOil 

White  Wyandotte, .  . 

50.21 

15.28 

33.18 

1.03 

99.70 

105 

Dark  Brahma  

49.41 

15.89 

33.23 

1.00 

99.53 

1(16 

Barred  Plym'h  Rock . . 

49.54 

15.29 

34.12 

.98 

99.93 

108 

Average  



49.59 

15.58 



33.52 

La4 

99.73 

107 

Brown  Leghorn,.  67,65  49,88148.941 1 . 18  86. 99  12, 45,  ..561 

BulT  Leghorn          68.12  49.34  49.66, 1 ,00:86.26  13,09  ,  65[ 

White  Minorca,  67  .50  50.07  48,80;1 ,13!86,23!l3.21i  .54! 
Black  Minorca...  67.09,49.93  49.09   .  98:86.01  13.50  .  49! 


Average   67. 59149. 81  49. 1211 .07i86. 37113. 07l  .56,   68.14  31.03!  .83 


68,57 
67  67 


COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGES. 


Brown  -Shelled 

Eggs   67,79  49.59  49.36  1.05 

White-Shelled  ' 

Eggs  |67. 59  49.81  49.12ll.07 

General  Average:67.69!49.70|49.2lil.06 


86.60 
86.3^ 
86.48 


12.87] 

.53 

67.96 

31.27 

13.07 

.56! 

68.14 

31.03 

.83 

12.97, 

.56 

68.06 

31.14 

.80 

Partridge  Cochin 

86.10 

12.15 

.30 

.60 

99.15 

15 

Black  Langshan  

87.06 

11.92 

.19 

.47 

99.64 

14 

86.47 

11.89 

.20 

.58 

99. 14 

14 

White  Wyandotte  

87.01 

11.79 

.19 

.57 

99.55 

14 

Dark  Brahma   

86.. 38 

12.39 

.23 

.44 

99.44 

15 

Barred  Plym'h  Rock . . 

86.61 

11.78 

.15 

.57 

99.11 

14 

86.60 

11.99 

.21 

.54 

99.34 

11 

Y-OLKS  AND 

WHITES  COMBINED. 

Partridge  Cochin  

66.43 

13.95 

18.10 

.74 

99  21 

121 

Black  Langshan  

69.06 

13.66 

16.07 

.78 

99.57 

119 

White  Langshan 

67.03 

13.80 

17.85 

.82 

99.50 

123 

White  Wyandotte. . . . 

68.63 

13..54 

16.67 

,80 

99.64 

119 

Dark  Brahma  

67.02 

14.10 

17.51 

.74 

99.37 

121 

Barred  Plym'h  Rock  . 

69.58 

13  52 

15.95 

.74 

99.79 

122 

Average  

67.95 

13.76 

17.03 

.77 

99.51 

121 

WHtTE-SHELLED  EGfilS. 
YOLKS. 


Brown  Leghorn. 
Buff  Leghorn  , . , 
White  Minorca, 
Black  Minorca  . 


68,20:  3(J,92  ,88 

68,13  31,05  .82 

30.57  .  86 

31.591  .74 


49.88  !     15.42  1  32.96 

49.34        15.81  I  33.51 

50.07        15.31  33.29 

49.93  ;     15.34  33.62 


Average  . 


49.81 


15.49 


33.31 


1.18 

i.ai 

1  13 
.98 


99.44 
99.66 
99.80 
99  87 


105 
107 
106 
107 


1.05  '  99.6 


106 


White  Minorca. 
Black  Minorca  . 


Average  . 


86.99 

11  56 

.20  ; 

.56 

99.30 

14 

86.26 

12.19 

.28 

.65 

99.38 

15 

86.23 

12.11 

.as 

.54 

99.21 

15 

86.01 

12.69 

.20 

.49 

99.39 

15 

86.37 

12.14 

.25 

.56 

99.32 

15 

YOLKS  AND  WHITES  COMBINED. 


Brown  Leghorn. 


Average  i  68.14 


68.20 

13.61 

16.80 

.88 

99.49 

119 

68.13 

13.88 

!  16.59 

.82 

99.41  1 

122 

68.57 

13  71 

16.35 

.86 

99.49 

121 

67.67 

14.03 

17.20 

.74 

99.64 

122 

68.14 

13.81 

16.74 

.83 

99.51 

121 

the  protein  or  flesh-forming  ingredient  of  the  yolk, 
which  is  found  to  the  extent  of  about  15.50%  in  both 
the  brown  and  white.  The  percentages  of  fat — .33.34 
and  33.52 — are  almost  identical:  similarly  as  regards 
the  ash  or  mineral  matter  and  the  fuel  value  as  ex- 
pressed in  calories.  What  has  just  been  said  of  the 
yolks  is  correspondingly  true  of  the  whites,  and 
therefore  of  the  yolks  and  whites  combined,  or  total 
edible  portion.  This  is  best  seen  by  an  inspection  of 
Table  IV,  showing  the  comparison  of  averages  of 
white  and  brown -shelled  eggs. 

In  the  yolks  there  is  only  a  difference  of  .09  of  \% 
between  the  protein  contents  of  the  two  groups; 
0.18?i  between  the  fat.  with  practically  the  same 
figure  for  mineral  matter 

A  similar  close  agreement  is  found  when  we  in- 
spect the  figures  given  for  the  whites,  and  therefore 
for  the  combination  of  both.  The  fuel  value  of  the 
egg  (that  is,  its  value  as  a  producer  of  warmth  and 
energy  for  the  body)  as  expressed  in  calories  is  iden- 
tical, being  120  calories  to  the  ounce  of  edible  egg. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  that  the  brown  eggs  are 
richer  than  the  white  ones.  This  statement,  as  just, 
shown,  is  not  borne  out  by  a  searching  chemical 
analysis,  and  the  physical  examination  proves  that 
the  main  points  of  superiority,  although  extremely 
slight,  are  possessed  by  the  white  egg.  What 
minute  differences  are  found  between  the  two  groups 
are  seen  to  be  exceeded  by  variations  between  Ihe 
varieties  within  the  same  group. 

We  can  therefore  state  as  a  conclusion,  both  from 
a  chemical  and  physical  point  of  view,  that  there  are 
practically  no  differences,  as  far  as  the  food  value 
is  concerned,  between  the  white-shelled  aqd  brown- 
shelled  eggs.  M.  E.  Jaffa. 

Berkeley,  Dec.  13,  1895. 


An  inspection  of  the  table  shows  that,  among  the 
brown-shelled  eggs,  the  heaviest  and  longest  is  the 
Black  Langshan;  the  lightest  and  shortest,  the 
White  Langshan.  The  one  yielding  the  highest  per 
cent  of  yolk  and  white  is  the  Dark  Brahma,  the  Black 
Langshan  containing  the  lowest  yolk  per  cent  and 
the  highest  per  cent  of  shell. 

With  reference  to  the  white-shelled  eggs,  we  find 
the  Buff  Leghorns  to  be  the  heaviest  and  longest, 
not  only  of  the  White  group,  but  of  all  analyzed.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  show  the  lowest  per  cent  of 
yolk  of  either  of  the  groups,  the  highest  in  this  re- 
spect being  the  Brown  Leghorn,  with  3!).51"o,  as 
against  31.76  and  33.18  for  the  averages  of  the  Brown 
and  White  respectively.  It  must  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  this  egg  is  the  lightest  of  all  those  exam- 
ined, requiring  nine  to  make  a  pound.  The  Black 
Minorca  contains  the  highest  per  cent — 90 — of  total 
edible  portion,  and  hence  the  lowest  of  shell  or  waste 
material. 

An  examination  of  the  averages  of  the  two  groups 
of  eggs  indicates  that  the  differences  between  them 
are  of  no  practical  import.  The  white-shelled  are 
slightly  heavier  and  higher  in  contents  of  yolk,  while 
the  brown-shelled  have  a  lower  per  cent  of  shell,  and 
hence  a  higher  per  cent  of  total  edible  portion.  But 
these  variations  are  so  slight  that  they  might  even 
occur  in  two  distinct  analyses  of  the  same  sample. 

TABLE  IV.— COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGES  OF  WHITE  AND 
BROWN-SHELLED  EGGS. 
YOLKS. 


Brown  

White  

General  average.. 

49.,59 
49.81 

15.58 
15.49 

33..52 
33:54 

1.04 
1.05 

99.73 
99.69 

107 
106 

49.70 

15.54 

33.43 

1.04 

99.71 

106,5 

WHITES. 

Average  

86  60 
86.37 

11.99     !  .21 
12.14     1  .25 

..54 
.56 

99..34 
99.32 

14 
15 

86.48 

12.07     1  .23 

.55 

99.,33 

14.5 

YOLKS  AND  WHITES  COMBINED. 

Brown  

White  

General  average.. 

67.95 
68.14 

13.76 
13.81 

17.03 
16.74 

.77 
.83 

99.51 
99.51 

121 
121 

68.04 

13.79 

16.88 

.80 

99.51 

121 

Chemical  Anahjsis. — Tables  II  and  III  give  the  re- 
sults of  the  chemical  examination.  The  amount  of 
water  in  the  yolk  varies  but  little  either  among  the  va- 
rieties of  the  groups  or  between  the  two  groups  them- 
selves, as  is  shown  by  the  figures  49.81  for  the  white 
and  49.59  for  the  brown.    The  same  can  be  said  of 


The  Poultry  Business. 


No  account  was  taken  of  the  hen  product,  says 
the  Epitomist,  until  the  census  of  1880,  when  it  was 
found  that  we  had  approximately  100,000.000  fowls 
in  the  United  States,  laying  nearly  4,57,000,000 
dozen  eggs.  During  the  subsequent  ten  years  the 
number  of  fowls  had  more  than  doubled,  though  the 
increase  in  the  egg  product  was  not  so  great,  doubt- 
less because  of  the  great  consumption  of  broilers. 
The  exact  figures  are  as  follows  : 


Censim.  Fowls. 

1890   2.58,472,125 

1880  102,265,653 

Increase  156,206..502 


Geese,  Ducks 
and  Turkeys. 
28,816,515 
23,234,687 

3, .58 1.8.58 


360,336,066 


The  increase  in  the  number  of  fowls  was  1.53  per 
cent  between  1880  and  1890,  and  of  eggs  79  per  cent. 
Estimating  the  value  of  our  eggs  being  twelve  cents 
per  dozen  on  the  farm  the  year  through,  we  would 
have  the  egg  supply  of  the  United  States  worth 
$55,000,000  in  1879  and  $98,000,000  in  1889.  Taking 
the  farm  value  of  a  fowl  at  twenty-five  cents,  we 
should  have  $()4,()18,039  as  the  representative  value 
of  all  American  hens.  Adding  to  this  the  $98,000,000 
for  eggs,  we  get  $162,018,039  as  the  value  of  the 
fowl  crop  of  the  United  States.  This  is  150  per  cent 
greater  than  the  value  of  all  American  sheep 
this  year,  and  $62,000,000  greater  than  the  value 
in  1890. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Tlie  Simmenthaler  Cross. 


To  THE  Editor: — A  chief  of  Jersey  breeders,  with 
herd  300  strong,  after  nearly  twenty  years'  experi- 
ence, makes  the  following  statement: 

I  have  had  constantly  brought  to  my  attention  the  fact  that, 
owing  to  persistent  in-breeding',  the  stamina  and  health  of 
the  .Jerseys  were  on  a  yearly  decline,  and  from  the  losses  in 
our  herd  i  found  that  if  I  wished  to  retain  niy  dairy  and  fur- 
nish absolutely  pure  milk  and  butter,  on  the  lines  that  we 
have  always  used — to  make  each  animal  pay  for  the  food  con- 
sumeci  and"  the  care  given— we  must  do  something  to  put  new 
life  in  the  Jersey  cow. —/{mti/cc.'*'  (lazftic,  October  Uth,  inter- 
view with  Havenieyer. 

This,  no  doubt,  is  an  uncolored  statement  of  facts. 
Mr.  Havemeyer  evidently  has  been  bound  to  succeed 
with  his  Jerseys.  He  has  imported  from  their  na- 
tive land,  he  has  bought  from  the  best  herds,  he  has 
bred  from  the  best  strains,  he  has  availed  himself  of 
the  best  appliances  and  the  best  markets — now. 
without  turning  from  his  purpose,  he  frankly  con- 
fesses that  "if  he  wishes  to  retain  his  dairy  and  fur- 
nish absolutely  pure  milk  and  butter  (by  pure  he  evi- 
dently means  healthful — free  from  disease  germs)  he 
must  do  something  to  put  new  life  in  the  Jersey 
cow." 

Had  this  statement  come  from  some  unintelligent 
breeder,  without  means  or  opportunities  for  success, 
it  would  have  little  weight.  Men  without  ability  or 
without  sulficient  means  are  liable  to  fail,  whatever 
breed  they  may  handle.  Mr.  Havemeyer's  failure  is 
not  from  such  causes.  He,  no  doubt,  is  right  in  as- 
cribing it  to  the  lack  of  health  and  stamina  in  the 
Jersey  cow — a  lack  of  constitutional  vigor  to  resist 
climatic  influences  and  to  ward  off  contagious  dis- 
eases lurking  in  every  section  of  our  country. 

This  is  not  a  matter  for  rejoicing  by  those  who 
handle  other  breeds.    Breeders  worthy  of  their  call- 
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ing  wish  each  other  mutual  success,  and  now  they 
will  wish  Mr.  Ha%'emeyer  success  in  his  new  under- 
taking. He  proposes  to  put  new  life  in  the  Jerseys 
by  crossing  them  with  Simmenthalers,  a  breed  from 
Switzerland.  What  are  its  characteristics  ?  I'Vom 
a  report  on  this  breed  to  our  State  Department  by 
Consul  Mason  of  Bosle,  Switzerland,  T  quote  and 
condense: 

A  cow  exhibited  at  Lucerne  in  Lssl  attained  a  weight  of 
•24114  pounds,  *  *  *  the  average  weight  of  thoroughbred 
cows  being  about  1400  pounds,  though  many  choice  herd.s  aver- 
age 1700  pounds,  and  cows  of  lilOO  and  2000  pounds  weight  are 
not  uncommon.  *  *  *  At  Roseck,  the  insane  asylum  of 
Canton  Soleuse,  I  have  seen  a  herd  of  twenty  choice  cows, 
kept  by  the  Cantonal  government  to  supply  the  asylum  with 
milk.  »  *  *  From  careful  records  kept  by  Superintendent 
Marti  it  appears  that  these  cows  average  twenty-oue  pounds 
of  railk  daily  or  7li(j.")  pounds  each  during  the  year.  This  is  a 
maximum  record  for  an  entire  herd.  •  *  *  In  the  Alps, 
where  the  grass  is  savorv  and  richest,  twenty-live  pounds  of 
their  milk  yield  a  ix)und  of  butter;  in  the  valleys  the  quantity 
required  for  the  same  puriMse  varies  from  twenty-eight  to 
thirty  pounds.  *  *  *  They  grow  rapidly  and  are  mature 
in  their  fourth  year.  Thev  are  of  enormous  size,  compactly 
and  cleanly  built,  and  their  flesh  is  fine-grained,  tender  and 
.savory. 

This  breed  will  undoubtedly  be  a  valuable  acquisi- 
tion to  our  country,  but  the  wisdom  of  the  proposed 
cross  is  questionable.  It  will  be  a  violent  one, 
especially  if  such  enormous  bulls  are  used. 

The  impression  is  strong  that  Mr.  Havemeyer 
mi^ht  have  found  breeds  nearer  home  more  suitable 
for"his  purpose.  The  Ayrshire  is  a  beautiful  animal 
f)f  unquestioned  health  and  stamina;  the  cow  gives 
nearly  or  quite  as  much  milk  as  the  Simmenthaler, 
and  it  is  as  rich.  The  Red  Polled,  with  equal  stam- 
ina, is  not  behind  in  any  dairy  quality.  And  last, 
though  not  least,  the  Holstein-Friesian  gives  as 
rich  milk  and  more  of  it. 

A  private  letter  lies  before  me  from  one  of  the 
largest  breeders  in  California.  He  writes  that  he 
has  largely  crossed  the  Holstein-Friesian  on  other 
cattle.  He  says:  "  I  have  a  half-breed  Jersey  and 
Holstein,  thoroughbred  on  both  sides,  which  pro- 
duced 6<)2|  pounds  of  butter  last  year  by  Babcock 
test." 

I  have  advocated  the  crossing  of  breeds  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  have  made  inquiries  on  the  subject. 
From  what  information  I  have  been  able  to  gain, 
and  from  my  own  very  limited  experience,  I  am  led 
to  the  tentative  conclusion  that  a  cross  of  medium- 
weight  Holstein-Friesian  bulls  with  Jersey  cows  is  a 
success.  A  cross  thus  made  by  me  resulted  in  no 
difficulty  of  birth,  and  the  produce  was  a  large  and 
very  rich  milker.  Isold  her  to  a  large  dairyman 
who  has  often  said  to  me,  "She  was  the  best  cow  I 
ever  owned."  I  cannot  remember  the  opposite 
cross,  that  of  Jersey  bulls  on  Holstein-Friesian  cows. 
As  breeders  say,  "  It  does  not  seem  to  be  a  good 
nick."  T  think  our  agricultural  societies  might  con- 
fer a  boon  upon  our  dairy  industry  by  a  liberal  offer 
of  premiums  for  cross-bred  cattle.  S.  Hoxie. 

Yorkville,  N.  Y. 


Sacaline  vs.  Alfalfa. 


To  THE  Editor:— I  should  be  greatly  obliged  if  you 
would  let  me  know  your  opinion  of  "  sacaline  '  as  a 
forage  plant,  and  whether  you  consider  it  a  better 
plant  than  alfalfa.  F.  Swete. 

Guinda.  Yolo  County. 

As  we  have  said  before  in  these  columns,  our  pres- 
ent knowledge  of  sacaline  would  not  suggest  its 
planting  except  on  waste  land  which  cannot  be  cul- 
tivated. We  wouldjnot  for  a  moment  think  of  put- 
ting it  on  land  which  will  yield  alfalfa  or  any  other 
good  forage  plant.  Sacaline  is  a  coarse,  shrubby 
plant,  which  may  be  very  valuable  on  waste  land, 
for  it  is  good  feed  and  nutritious,  but  its  form  of 
growth  adapts  it  mainly  for  browsing. — Ed. 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 

Wool  Growers  Act. 


The  opening  of  the  session  of  Congress  is  marked 
by  an  assembly  of  wool  growers  at  the  national 
capital.  It  was  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  W^ool  Growers.  The  principal  feature 
was  the  annual  address  of  President  William  Law- 
rence of  Ohio,  who  dwelt  on  the  distressed  condition 
of  the  wool-growing  industry,  made  various  sugges- 
tions for  remedial  legislation  and  concerted  action  to 
secure  better  protection  to  growers.  Resolutions 
will  be  adopted  urging  the  restoration  of  wool  to  the 
dutiable  list  at  a  reasonably  high  rate. 

President  Lawrence,  in  an  informal  conference, 
told  the  wool  men  he  did  not  expect  any  measure  of 
satisfaction  to  wool  interests  would  be  passed  by 
fJongress  until  a  full  revision  of  the  tariff  should  be 
made.  He  submitted  a  long  memorial,  which  he 
suggested  be  adopted  and  presented  to  Congress. 
It  recites  the  loss  to  sheep  breeders  caused  by  the 
free  wool  schedule  of  the  Wilson  tariff  law,  and  favors 
as  temporary  relief  the  re-enactment  of  the  McKinley 
schedule,  with  slight  modifications.  Theodore  Justice 
of  Philadelphia  advocated  this  re-enactment  as  a 
temporary   relief,  and  said  the  McKinley  woolen 


tariff  had  yielded  for  three  years  an  annual  revenue 
of  $42,000,000.  Placing  wool  on  the  free  list,  he  said, 
had  so  far  caused  a  loss  of  $100,000,000  to  the  wool 
growers.  The  re-enactment  of  the  McKinley  sched- 
ule, he  urged,  should  take  effect  immediately,  and 
these  views  were  formulated  in  the  proposed  resolu- 
tions which  Mr.  Justice  read. 

On  the  second  day  the  association  met  behind 
closed  doors  in  order  to  adjust  privately  some  differ- 
ences within  the  association  over  the  memorial  to 
Congress,  which  it  was  decided  to  draft.  The  dele- 
gates from  Texas  and  New  Mexico  protested  to  the 
association  that  the  McKinley  tariff'  schedules 
worked  a  disadvantage  to  their  grade  of  wool  and 
urged  higher  duties  on  such  wools  than  the  McKinley 
rates. 

This  meeting  took  up  the  memorial  which  was  pre- 
pared by  Judge  Lawrence  and  approved  by  a  special 
committee  of  five  members,  and  seventy-two  of  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty  pages  was  passed  upon 
favorably,  when  an  adjournment  was  taken  until  to- 
morrow. A  special  committee  also  appointed  for 
considering  the  rates  of  duty  on  wool  desired  by  the 
growers  as  a  permanent  policy,  submitted  for  con- 
sideration a  proposition  to  restore,  with  some 
changes,  the  wool  duties  of  the  McKinley  tariff  law, 
as  a  means  of  temporary  relief. 

HORTICULTURE. 

Our  Fruit  in  London. 


We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Hatch  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  printing  the  following  letter,  which  con- 
tains encouragement  "  with  an  if."  It  would  seem 
that  the  lesson  given  by  the  writer  should  be  learned 
without  longer  delay.  It  is  taught  by  every  one 
who  has  looked  into  the  matter: 

The  H(itelMetkoi"Ole,  London,  Enoi.axd,  Nov.  20. 
.4.  T.  Ilaleli,  Kxi/.,  Sun  Fraiii  igCD : — Since  writing  you  on  the 
26th  ult.,  I  have  been  twice  over  here  and  have  seen  a  great 
many  people,  and  I  have  taken  the  trouble  of  interviewing  as 
many  representative  people  as  I  could  get  hold  of  in  regard  to 
fruit,  and  I  find  in  every  instance  that  California  is  unfor- 
tunately suffering —  as  1  expected  —  from  the  condition  in 
which  fruit  is  shipped  to  this  market.  I  have  been  in  several 
large  houses  and  have  been  shown  our  shipments,  and  those 
from  France,  .Spain  and  the  Lavant,  and  the  condition  of  ours 
is  something  astonishing  as  compared  with  those  above  men- 
tioned. There  is  no  doubt  but  that  our  fruits  can  get  into 
this  market  permanently,  but  they  must  be  placed  on  it  so  as 
to  compete  with  these  nearer  countries.  There  is  complaint 
also  as  to  the  quality,  that  few  brands  are  ever  the  same 
after  two  or  three  shipments.  This,  of  course,  would  kill  any 
business  in  England.  It  is  childish  to  attempt  anything  in 
London  that  is  not  right  up  to  the  standard  and  honestly 
done.  This  was  pointed  out  to  me,  not  only  in  one  place  but 
in  a  dozen  that  I  have  been  into,  and  is  well  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  a  man  so  prominently  in  the  fruit  trade  as  yourself  to 
ventilate  this  matter.  I  have  no  doubt,  from  what  I  have 
been  told,  that  there  is  a  good  market  here  for  our  products, 
but  they  must  come  here  properly  packed,  in  nice  handy 
packages,  nicely  put  up  and  the  quality  the  same  throughout, 
as  good  in  the  bottom  as  on  the  top— nothing  else  will  do. 

Geokge  Faik. 


Grafting  the  Olive. 

In  regard  to  grafting  the  olive,  George  C.  Roed- 
ing,  the  well-known  Fresno  nurseryman,  gives  the 
Chniiiirle  thS  following  notes: 

From  my  experience  in  the  Fresno  district  in  graft- 
ing olives  I  consider  February  the  best  month,  as  I 
have  experimented  from  that  month  on  up  to  the  1st 
of  May,  and  have  met  with  the  best  success  with  the 
grafts  put  in  in  the  month  above  stated.  The  scions 
should  be  cut  when  the  grafting  is  to  be  done,  and 
nothing  smaller  than  a  scion  the  size  of  a  lead  pencil 
should  be  used.  In  grafting  over  large  trees  we  use 
the  cleft  graft.  Great  care  should  be  taken  in  wax- 
ing, and,  in  addition  to  the  liquid  wax,  which  should 
be  carefully  spread  over  the  top  of  the  branch, 
which  has  been  worked,  and  around  the  sides  where 
the  split  has  been  made,  thin  cloth  should  be  wrapped 
carefully  around  the  top,  as  well  as  around  the 
branch  where  the  split  has  been  made,  and  this 
should  also  be  waxed  over.  The  object  in  view  in 
doing  this  is  to  take  every  precaution  to  keep  the 
air  out.  One  very  important  point  that  should  be 
observed  in  grafting  over  old  trees  is  not  to  cutoff  all 
the  branches  of  the  tree,  but  leave  one  or  two  to  carry 
off  the  sap,  which  must  find  an  outlet.  The  branch 
or  branches  which  remain  should  not  be  removed  en- 
tirely the  next  year,  but  should  gradually  be  cut 
back  and  should  only  be  cut  away  after  the  grafts 
have  attained  some  size,  and  it  will  probably  take  at 
least  two  years  before  it  will  be  perfectly  safe  to  re- 
move all  that  remains  of  the  original  tree.  In  some 
localities,  especially  in  the  coast  counties,  I  have 
seen  the  entire  tops  of  old  olive  trees  cut  away  and 
grafted,  and  the  trees  lived;  and  here  I  have  seen 
the  same  experiment  tried  and,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  trees  so  handled  all  died.  The  cause  of 
this  is  probably  to  be  attributed  to  the  difference  in 
climatic  conditions  in  the  two  localities.  I  believe, 
however,  that  it  is  always  better  in  grafting  over 
trees,  whether  they  are  deciduous  or  evergreen,  to 
allow  at  least  one  branch  of  the  original  tree  to  re- 
main until  the  grafts  have  attained  such  a  size  so  as 
to  take  the  place,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  original 
top,  which  has  been  removed.  There  is  no  question 
in  my  mind  that  in  removing  an  entire  top  of  a  tree 


so  as  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  the  sap  that  it  is 
a  terrible  shock  to  it,  and  if  it  does  finally  recover  it 
takes  several  years  to  do  so. 


The  Pear-Root  Aphis. 


(Yuba  City  /mU/ieiHlnil.) 

Horticulturists  in  this  vicinity  are  very  much  ex- 
ercised over  the  discovery  of  the  fact  that  a  very 
serious  pest  has  made  its  ravages  very  perceptible 
in  many  of  the  orchards  of  this  county. 

The  insect  is  known  as  the  pear-root  aphis  and 
confines  its  destructive  work  solely  to  the  pear 
trees. 

The  discovery  was  made  some  days  ago  by  Mr. 
Bogue  in  an  accidental  manner.  While  at  work  in 
his  orchard  his  attention  was  attracted  by  the 
moribund  condition  of  his  Bartlett  pear  trees,  which 
prompted  an  investigation  and  resulted  in  the  dis- 
covery of  the  aphis  at  work  on  the  roots  of  the 
trees,  many  of  which  are  seriously  damaged. 

Specimens  of  the  pest  were  sent  to  eminent  ento- 
mologists in  San  Francisco  and  the  report  was  re- 
turned last  Saturday  to  Horticultural  Commissioner 
Harney  that  the  pests  were  the  genuine  pear-root 
aphis,  a  most  destructive  pest,  and  when  once 
established  are  as  difficult  to  eradicate  as  the 
dreaded  phylloxera,  inasmuch  as  they  prey  on  the 
fibrous  roots  of  the  tree  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground  and  can  only  be  fought  under  the  most  diffi- 
cult circumstances. 

Examination  in  the  Kells,  Stabler  and  other  or- 
chards in  this  neighborhood  also  revealed  the  fact 
that  the  aphis  is  not  confined  to  Mr.  Bogue's  or- 
chard, but  are  equally  as  bad  in  each  of  the  orchards 
examined,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Dr.  Jackson, 
where  the  soil  is  quite  sandy,  in  which  it  is  thought 
the  insects  will  not  thrive. 

The  pest  is  a  native  of  France  and  in  all  proba- 
bility is  the  result  of  imported  nursery  stock. 

Strenuous  efforts  will  be  made  to  stamp  out  the 
pests  before  they  gain  such  a  foothold  as  to  be  a 
serious  menace  to  the  pear  industry. 


The  Orange  Market. 

(Riverside  I'rmn.  Uec.  24th.l 

W.  A.  Perry,  secretary  of  the  Riverside  Fruit 
Exchange,  returned  Saturday  evening  from  his  two- 
months'  visit  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  country. 
He  was  absent  much  longer  than  he  intended 
being  away  when  he  left,  owing  to  delays  in  New 
York  with  the  two  suits  against  the  Exchange  by 
Lyon  Bros.,  both  of  which  the  Exchange  gained 
so  far  as  the  suits  have  gone,  thus  saving  it 
over  $1400,  which  it  would  never  have  received 
had  not  Mr.  Perry  given  the  suits  his  especial  atten- 
tion. Then  he  was  delayed  in  Chicago  for  about  one 
week  with  illness. 

He  visited  a  great  number  of  the  larger  markets 
in  the  States  and  talked  with  the  business  men  gen- 
erally, or  those  who  deal  in  oranges,  and  the  general 
belief  is  that  this  will  be  a  good  orange  and  lemon 
year.  If  there  was  the  usual  Florida  crop,  there 
would  not  be  demand  enough  for  it.  together  with 
the  California  crop  and  the  foreign,  to  realize 
good  prices,  but  with  the  Florida  crop  out  of 
the  way.  there  having  been  2,500,000  boxes 
shipped  when  the  freeze  came  in  that  State  January 
7th  last,  there  will  be  a  big  demand  and  good 
prices  for  the  California  and  the  foreign  fruits. 
There  are  only  a  limited  number  of  oranges  in  the 
markets  now,  and  all  seen  were  two  green. 

Florida  has  always  supplied  the  November  and 
December  trade,  and  in  the  absence  of  that  fruit 
there  is  of  course  a  great  demand,  especially  for  the 
holidays.  The  tendency  at  all  the  shipping  points, 
foreign  and  domestic,  is  to  rush  the  fruit  forward 
regardless  of  its  maturity,  and,  owing  to  scarcity, 
even  these  green  oranges  sell  at  good  prices.  This 
rush  over,  and  consumers  will  demand  riper  fruit. 

Mr.  Perry  visited  Florida.  He  says  the  outlook 
in  that  State  is  discouraging  beyond  expression.  He 
says  that  t(5  per  cent  of  all  the  trees  in  the  State 
are  dead  to  the  ground.  Not  more  than  30  to  50 
per  cent  of  the  old  trees  will  ever  recover,  even 
some  of  the  shoots  coming  up  from  the  roots  are 
dying  down  again.  Thousands  of  acres  of  groves 
have  been  entirely  abandoned.  Some  have  cut  away 
the  old  trees  and  are  starting  anew.  It  would  be 
from  three  to  five  years  before  there  would  be  any- 
thing like  an  average  crop  of  Florida  oranges. 


Treatment  for  liog  Cholera. 


The  Stockton  Midi  says  that  hog  cholera  is  preva- 
lent in  that  region,  and  it  very  properly  publishes 
the  advice  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  pre- 
venting the  disease.  Though  we  have  previously 
given  information  on  this  subject,  the  following  is 
timely:  The  closer  animals  come  in  contact,  the 
greater  the  possibilities  of  spreading;  hence,  healthy 
animals  and  diseased  animals  should  be  separated  as 
soon  as  the  disease  is  recognized.  The  healthy  hogs 
should  be  taken  from  the  sick  and  not  the  sick  from 
the  well,  as  in  the  latter  case  the  excrement  and 
secretions  containing  the  contagious  principles  are 
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left  in  the  pen,  on  the  ground,  straw  and  troughs. 
During  an  outbreak  it  is  better  to  have  the  herd 
divided  in  bunches  of  about  fifteen,  in  small  pas- 
tures, rather  than  a  large  herd  in  a  large  field.  The 
hogs  should  not  have  access  to  ponds  or  wallows,  as 
this  affords  favorable  conditions  for  the  germs.  The 
drinking  water  should  be  from  deep  wells.  The  food 
should  be  clean  and  often  changed. 

If  a  hog  has  been  separated  from  the  herd  and  re- 
covers it  should  not  be  returned  to  the  herd  for 
several  weeks,  as  it  is  capable  of  giving  the  disease 
to  others  although  it  may  appear  to  be  perfectly 
well.  Hogs  should  not  be  placed  in  pens  where  the 
disease  has  been  for  three  months.  All  dead  ani- 
mals should  be  burned  or  buried  deeply  in  places 
where  hogs  will  not  graze  for  a  year.  Diseased  hogs 
should  not  be  driven  through  lanes  or  other  public 
highways.  The  healthy  hogs  should  be  cared  for 
first  and  then  the  diseased,  otherwise  disease  bear- 
ing material  may  be  conveyed  to  the  healthy.  Clean 
the  pens,  use  plenty  of  air-slacked  lime  on  the  floors 
before  using  again.  The  following  formula,  given  by 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  is  as  efficacious  as 
anything  known  as  a  preventive  and  remedy.  It  has 
given  fair  results;  Wood  charcoal,  1  pound;  sulphur, 
1  pound;  sodium  chloride,  2  pounds;  sodium  hyposul- 
phite, 2  pounds;  sodium  bicarbonate,  2  pounds.- 
sodium  sulphate,  1  pound;  antimony  sulphate,  1 
pound.  Give  a  tablespoonful  once  a  day  to  a  150- 
pound  hog.  Give  in  sloppy  feeds,  as  bran,  middling, 
crushed  oats,  etc. 


Chinese  Almond  5hellers. 


selves  and  the  people  out  of  this  bondage  to  Chinese 
and  Japanese  labor.  It  is  on  the  grower  to  try  hon- 
estly and  faithfully  to  prefer  white  to  heathen  help. 

The  Herald  does  not  doubt  that  had  the  effort  been 
made  to  find  white  folks  to  shell  those  almonds,  it 
would  not  have  been  fruitless;  nor  would  the  work 
have  been  done  necessarily  at  a  greater  cost  than 
by  the  coolie  contract  system. 

The  great  big  fruit  orchard,  with  its  non-resident 
landlord  and  its  horde  of  Mongolian  help,  is  getting 
to  be  a  public  nuisance.  The  little  fruit  farm,  so 
worked  that  the  family  within  itself  supplies  the 
most  of  the  labor  needed  upon  it,  is  the  antidote  for 
the  evil. 


Heavy  Orange  Shipments. 


(Livermore  I/ii  tihl.) 

The  sight  of  a  gang  of  over  twenty  Chinamen  shell- 
ing tons  of  almonds  in  Livermore  offers  the  Jlerald  a 
text  to  preach  a  sermon.  Here  we  go:  There  are 
plenty  of  American  families  in  Livermore  valley, 
pinched  by  want,  that  would  be  glad  to  get  this 
almond-shelling  work  at  Chinese  wages.  The  work 
is  light — just  the  kind  of  employment  for  the  nimble 
fingers  of  boys,  girls  and  women.  The  Jlirald  is  not 
trying  to  place  the  blame  on  any  particular  person 
because  heathen  instead  of  white  hands  are  doing 
this  work.  Whether  it  is  due  to  the  false  idea  of  the 
almond  grower  that  Chinese  help  is  the  cheapest,  or 
whether  it  is  due  to  the  false  idea  of  American  boys 
and  girls  that  they  are  too  nice  to  soil  their  hands 
with  honest  toil,  we  will  not  here  attempt  to  deter- 
mine. Suffice  to  say  that  our  big  orchardists  should  i 
feel  some  pride  and  responsibility  in  leading  them-  i 


Riverside,  December  14. — The  two  weeks  ending 
to-night  have  proved  record  breakers  in  orange 
shipments.  Up  to  to-night  150  cars  have  been 
shipped  since  the  1st  of  the  month.  During  the  en- 
tire month  of  December,  1894,  only  twenty-six  cars 
were  shipped,  and  this  wonderful  increase  has 
caused  general  satisfaction.  The  Riverside  Fruit 
Exchange  has  shipped  forty-six  cars  of  this  season's 
crop.  The  La  Mesa  Association,  which  has  been 
but  recently  organized,  leads  the  associations  in  the 
amount  of  shipments.  The  remainder  of  the  ship- 
ments were  divided  among  private  concerns.  Tlie 
Southern  Pacific  has  handled  thirty  carloads,  the 
first  oranges  ever  shipped  over  that  road  from  this 
point.  All  the  fruit  shipped  was  well  colored,  and  is 
in  great  demand  in  the  East  for  the  holiday  trade. 

Los  Angeles,  December  14. — Large  shipments  of 
oranges  to  the  East  continue.  Last  night  more 
than  sixty  carloads  left  southern  California. 

Dried  Prune  Situation  at  San  Jose. 


San  Jose,  Cal.,  Dec.  15. — The  fall  trade  in  dried 
fruit  is  about  over,  and  the  various  exchanges  and 
unions  throughout  the  county  have  shut  down  pack- 
ing, and  the  rest  of  the  fruit  that  goes  forward  will 
be  principally  in  bags.  During  the  past  week  one 
carload  of  dried  peaches,  two  carloads  of  dried 
prunes  and  one  carload  of  slab  apricots  were  shipped 
from  the  County  Exchange  warehouse,  which  about 
cleaned  up  all  the  orders  on  hand. 
□  Advices  from  New  York  give  the  following  quota- 
tions for  dried  fruits:  Prime  apricots,  101  to  12 
cents  in  boxes  and  to  Wh  cents  in  bags;  peeled 
peaches  are  quoted  as  high  as  15  cents,  but  prime 


un peeled  fruit  does  not  bring  any  more  than  5J  to 
8J  cents;  prunes  of  the  sizes  40  to  50  bring  7'.  cents 
m  bags  and  8  cents  in  boxes. 


Government  Seed  Distribution. 


Washington,  December  7.— There  bids  fair  to  be 
an  interesting  contest  ii,  Congress  between  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Morton  and  the  members  who  have 
agricultural  constituencies  over  the  distribution  of 
seeds.  By  virtue  of  an  opinion  rendered  last  summer 
by  Attorney -General  OIney  the  secretary  has  practi- 
cally done  away  with  the  time-honoi-ed  system  of 
gratuities  to  the  public.  He  rejected  all  bids  made 
for  furnishing  seeds,  and  in  October  last  practicallv 
abolished  the  seed  division  of  the  department.  Since 
his  course  was  made  public  members  have  been 
planning  to  take  action  to  com  pel  tlie  secretary  to 
carry  out  the  law  according  to  their  interpretation 
of  it,  which  was  made  plain  in  the  course  of  a  long 
debate  on  the  question  by  the  last  House.  It  antici- 
pation of  the  Congressional  request  for  an  explana- 
tion, which  was  initiated  by  Mr.  Baker  of  Niiw  Hamp- 
shire, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  had  printed 
a  circular  explaining  his  course,  which  is  being  dis- 
tributed to  members.  The  circular  quotes  the 
Attorney-General's  opinion  that  the  law  contem- 
plates the  use  of  seeds  rare  and  not  common  to  this 
country,  and  also  the  secretary's  order  closing  the 
seed  division.  Secretary  Morton  has  been  very  plain 
in  his  statements  to  members.  He  says  he  believes 
the  seed  distribution  is  an  unconstitutional  form  of 
paternalism  and  does  not  intend  to  be  instrumental 
in  it  if, he  can  help  himself. 


A  Great  Tuber. 


ToTHEEDrroK: — We  send  you  a  potato  raised  by  E.  Boy- 
ington  of  Live  Oak,  Sutter  county.  We  only  raise  such  pota- 
toes occasional!}'.  Mr.  Boyingtou  has  several  acres  of  potatoes 
that  will  not  size  up  with  this  potato,  but  there  are  many 
nearly  as  large.    They  go  from  liA")  to  2.50  sacks  an  acre. 

Pak.mehs'  Union  ok  Livij  Oak,  Cal. 
H.  Luther,  Manager. 

The  specimen  is  a  wonderful  aggregation  of  tubers 
well  attached  together,  large  enough  to  cover  an 
ordinary  platter  and  showing  by  the  scale  a  weight 
of  six  pounds.  The  potato  has  a  fine  smooth  skin 
and  promises  by  its  appearance  excellent  quality. 
It  is  probably  a  Burbank.  We  do  not  remember  of 
ever  seeing  quite  such  an  affair  before.  It  is  too  bad 
the  season  for  fairs  is  over. 


CHEAP  IRRIGATION! 


>teel  F»lo\A/  Doubletree  Price, 

I o VA/  Slng^letree   

Buy  before  they  are  all  gone. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  16  and  18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco 


Oandv  No.  31  £ 
Dandy  Steel  F* 


Protect  Your  Young  Trees 

Against  Attack  by  Cut  Worms  and  other  Tree  Pests  by  using 

ONE  PLY  P.  &  B.  PAPER 

IN  CONNECTION  WITH  PRINTER'S  INK. 


A  Roll  costs  Three  Dollars  and  is  Sufficient  for  1000  Trees. 


T"i  "DANIEL  BEST"  CRUDE  OIL  ENGINE 

F'OR  F>0\A/ER. 
THIS    IS    WHAT    THEY    CAN  DO: 

Will  riirnish  power  for  one-tenth  of  a  cent  por  horse  power  per  hour.  It  is  the  cheapect 
power  ever  produced,  as  shown  in  the  following  talile,  and  which  is  hased  upon  a  test  of  ten 
hours'  run  with  one  of  our  five-horse  power  Gasoline  Engines,  using  gasoline  (74°).  coal  gas,  com- 
mon domestic  coal  oil,  crude  petroleum,  asphaltum  base,  crude  petroleum,  parafflne  base,  as  follows: 

Coal  Gas,  ten  hours'  run.  lUlI)  feet  $2  00 

Gasoline  (74  deg-.),  ten  hours'  run.  H)^  fr.-illons  ®  14c   1  'in 

Coal  Oil.  ten  hours'  run.  7!^  gallons  («■  10c   "5 

Crude  Petroleum,  asphaltum  base.  Hi  gallons  ®  .3c     48 

Crude  Petroleum  (HH  depr.),  parafflne  base,  i:i  gallons  @  .^c   06 

On  the  crude  petroleum  with  asphaltum  base  we  had  an  over-product  of  7  gallons  of  asphaltum;  the 
market  price  is  3  cents  per  gaUon=;21  cents.  This  deducted  from  the  first  cost  of  the  crude  petroleum 
for  ten  hours' run  leaves  a  net  balance  of  27  cents.  And  from  the  crude  oil  with  a  parafflne  base  we 
had  an  over-product  of  3  gallons  of  good  lubricating  oil,  which  we  consider  equal  to  any  we  have  ever 
used,  but  will  estimate  its  value  conservatively  at  2(1  cents  per  gallon,  malung  0(1  cents;  this  deducted 
from  the  first  cost  of  the  crude  oil  leaves  a  balance  of  h  cents,  total  cost  of  running  ten  hours. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  operation  of  these  Engines  with  crude  petroleum  reduces  the  cost 
of  operation  to  aminimum.  Crude  petroleum  with  parafflne  base  at  1-lOc  per  horse  power  per  hour;  on 
crude  petroleum,  asphaltum  base,  !^c  per  horse  power  per  hour;  on  domestic  coal  oil,  I'/jC  per  horse 
power  per  hour;  and  on  gasoline,  2Hc  per  horse  power  per  hour. 

SEND    FOR   CIRCULARS    AND    PRICE  LISTS. 

X  H  E    BEST    m  ♦  R  *  G  CO., 

San    Leandro,  Cal. 


OO  Each 
3S  Each 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER,  OR  ADDRESS 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 


Il<3 
III  '. 


Battery  St.,  San  F ra n o Iso o. 
9.  Broadu/aVt  I— os  nng;elea. 


ANDERSON  Orchard  BRUSH  rake 


FIFTY 

Anderson 
Orchard  and 
Vineyard 
Brush  Rakes 


Were  h<i1(I    in   Santa  (  lara 
('ouiit.v  alon-  <liiring  the 
month  of  0<  ttiher. 

Write  for  circulars  and  prii  rs 


(Patent  AIlowiil.i 


455     lA/EST     S  /\  IN  T  /A  CLMR/\ 

S«IN    JOSE.    CZFK  L. 


STREET, 


DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors,  220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Inventors  ou  the  I'acilic  Coast  will  lind  il  greatly  lo  Ilieir  advantage  lo  consult  this  old  experienced, 
Mrsl-class  agency.  h:'..e  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  offlce,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  olTered  honuMuvitntors  bv  DtlKM- agencies.  The  information  acciimiilateil  liirough  long  and  careful 
practice  befoi'i^  the  Olllce.  anti  the  frequeul  exaniiualion  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
have  Inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Asentf ,  220  Market  St.,  S.  P. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Little  Arm  Chair. 

Nobody  sits  in  the  little  arm  chair: 

It  stands  in  a  corner  dim ; 
But  a  white-haired  mother  gazing  there, 

And  Yearningly  thinking  of  hira, 
Sees  through  the  dust  of  the  long  ago 

The  bloom  of  her  boy's  sweet  face, 
As  he  rocks  so  merrily  to  and  fro, 

With  a  laugh  that  cheers  the  place. 

Sometimes  he  holds  a  book  in  his  hand, 

Sometimes  his  little  school  slate: 
And  the  lesson  is  hard  to  understand, 

And  the  figures  hard  to  mate; 
But  she  sees  the  nod  of  his  father's  head. 

So  proud  of  the  little  son, 
And  she  hears  the  words  so  often  said, 

"  No  fear  for  our  little  one." 

They  were  wonderful  days,  the  dear,  sweet 
days, 

When'a  child  with  sunny  hair 
Was  her's  to  scold,  to  kiss  and  to  praise. 

At  her  knee  in  the  little  chair. 
She  lost  him  back  in  the  sunny  years, 

When  the  great  world  caught  the  man. 
And  ho  strodT3  away  past  hopes  and  fears. 

To  his  place  in  the  battle's  van. 

But  now  and  then  in  a  wistful  dream, 

Like  a  picture  out  of  date. 
She  see.s  a  heai]  with  a  golden  gleam 

Bent  over  a  i)cncil  and  slate. 
And  she  lives  again  the  happy  day. 

The  day  of  her  young  life's  spring, 
When  a  small  arm  chair  stood  just  in  the  way. 

The  center  of  everything. 

—New  York  World. 


Deacon  Hopeful's  Idee. 


mos — I  have  a  few  oil  paintings  that  I 
brought  down  with  me  on  purpose  to 
replace  them;  and  that  red  tablecloth 
— Sophie,  do  you  remember  when  we 
used  to  learn  our  lessons  on  that  flam- 
ing thing?  It  looks  as  awfully  red  as 
ever,  doesn't  it?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Sophie,"  with  a 
distinct  sigh;  "  I  wonder  if  we  are  as 
happy  now  a.s  we  were  then,  or  if  our 
conditions  depend  so  much  on  sur- 
roundings; fine  furniture,  for  instance?" 

"Pshaw!"  said  Ann  Maria,  with 
emphasis,  "  we  must  move  with  the 
world  or  be  run  over.  Here,  take  those 
old  peacock  feathers  and  stow  them 
away  somewhere.  I  suppose  it  would 
not  do  to  burn  them  ?  I  once  thought 
the  eyes  of  those  feathers  watched 
everything  1  did.  We'll  leave  grand- 
father's clock,  because  it's  genuine  and 
a  fad  now  in  the  best  society,  and  the 
older  the  better." 

So  they  tore  up,  and  tore  down,  and 
in  a  few  hours  a  really  modern  air  per- 
vaded every  nook  and  corner.  A  pretty 
new  carpet — not  too  gay,  but  with  a 
pleasant  assortment  of  colors — took  the 
place  of  a  despised  rag  carpet.  New 
chairs,  a  handsome  rug,  an  upholstered 
easy  chair  for  "  father  '  and  a  modern 
rocker  for  "mother,"  supplanted  the 
long-used  furniture  of  the  past,  and 
the  faded  old   photographs  were  re- 


darkest  night.  She  found  it,  but  not 
in  its  old  place;  it  had  been  moved  a 
hair's  breadth  to  the  left  and  felt  queer 
to  her  touch. 

"  Gimme  a  match,  Eben.  I  want  to 
see  what  like  is  the  can  le.  Lord  a- 
mercy,  look  at,  man  !  " 

It  was  certainly  not  the  same  brand 
of  candle  that  for  all  these  years  had 
been  run  in  the  tin  mold  behind  fhe 
pantry  door.  It  was  a  gorgeous 
twisted  design  in  green  wax  with  yel- 
low stripes. 

"That's  the  girls'  doin's,  I  bet,  ' 
said  the  old  man,  putting  on  his  glasses 
to  take  a  better  look  at  the  intruder. 
"  Gosh  !  what  a  lookin'  candle  !  " 

As  its  rays  diffused  a  light  through 
the  room  the  two  old  people  began  to 
investigate.  They  looked  around, 
then  into  each  other's  faces,  and  both 
fear  and  wonderment  were  expressed 
in  their  startled  glances. 

"  Mandy,"  said  the  old  man  at  last, 
"  we've  gone  and  got  into  the  wrong 
house  I  " 

"I  b'leeve  it,'  answered  Mandy, 
feebly,  ''but  whereabouts  is  ours?" 

"Let's  look  at  the  outside,"  and  the 
"  girls,'' who  were  watching  at  their 
own  windows,  saw  a  glimmering  light 
dancing  like  an  ignus  fatuus  before  the 
old  house,  and  could  discern  the  un- 
wonted spectacle  of  their  father  and 


Gems  of  Thought. 


moved  to  make  room  for  smart  paint-  i  mother  inspecting  the  outside  of  their 


Dear  friends,  when  I  am  dead  an'  gone 

Don't  have  no  woeful  takin's  on, 

Don't  act  so  tai-tially  bereft 

As  though  there  weren't  no  sunshine  left. 

Don't  multiply  your  stock  o'  woes 

By  sorry  looks  an'  gloomy  clothes. 

An'  make  the  trouble  ten  times  worse 

By  allers  follorin'  a  hearse. 

When  I  depart  it's  my  idee 

The  most  consolin'  thing  to  me 

'Ld  be  to  hear  the  ones  I  tried 

To  comfort  here  afore  I  died 

Say,  sort  o'  smiliu'  through  their  tears: 

"  Well,  ennyhow,  fer  years  an"  years 

We  had  him  here,  so  let's  be  glad. 

An"  thankful  for  the  joys  we've  had." 

Jt  ain't  no  use  to  make  a  fuss 

When  death  comes  after  one  of  us. 

The  ways  of  Providence,  )  'low, 

Are  as  they  should  be,  ennyhow. 

Things  suit  me  purty  iniddlin'  well, 

All'  even  at  a  funeral 

I'd  sing,  amid  the  grief  an'  woe, 

"Praise  G  id  from  Whom  all  blessin's  flow. 


A  Cruel  Kindness. 


The  town  had  grown  up  to  them  and 
almost  crowded  itself  into  their  front 
door,  but  they  still  lived  on  in  the  same 
old-fashioned  methods  of  the  past  half 
century,  clinging  to  the  chairs  and 
tables  they  had  when  they  were  mar- 
ried, even  retaining  the  little  squeaky 
piano  that  had  been  Ann  Maria's  be- 
fore she  married  a  rich  foreigner  and 
changed  to  Anita  Marie.  The  cradle 
she  was  rocked  in  when  a  baby,  manu- 
factured out  of  a  barrel  by  her  adoring 
father,  and  covered  skillfully  with  rose- 
colored  chintz,  had  been  sent  up  to  the 
attic,  for  it  offended  her  fine  sense  of 
esthetics  when  she  came  home  to  visit. 
The  rag  carpet  in  the  living-room  was 
the  work  of  leisure  hours,  and  had  been 
in  service  twenty  odd  years,  and  the 
old  man  himself  used  to  say  lovingly 
while  he  regarded  it  with  admiring 
eyes:  "You'll  never  make  another 
carpet  like  that,  mother!"  It  was  like 
the  last  painting  of  a  great  artist  to 
him. 

And  now  the  old  people  had  taken  an 
outing  that  was  to  last  a  whole  week, 
the  result  of  a  conspiracy  in  which  Ann 
Maria  was  chief  mover,  aided  and  abet- 
ted by  her  sisters  who  were  married 
and  settled  in  the  same  town,  and 
whom  she  was  visiting. 

While  the  old  couple  were  gone,  the 
conspirators  possessed  themselves  of 
the  key  of  the  homestead,  entered  it 
stealthily  and  began  what  they  called 
a  work  of  reform,  which  also  was  ex- 
pected to  be  a  delightful  surprise  to 
thosp  most  interested. 

"  We'll  get  that  dreary  old  piano  out 
of  the  way  first,"  said  its  first  owner, 
who  had  one  now  that  cost  a  thousand 
dollars,  -'and  the  old  rag  carpet— it 
gives  mp  a  chill  to  see  it;  and  all  those 
dreadful  framed  photographs  and  chro- 


ings  in  consistent  style  with  the  new 
order  of  things.  A  white  Marseilles 
counterpane  replaced  the  old  log  cabin 
quilt,  every  square  of  which  had  been 
as  an  open  book  for  "  mother  "  to  read. 
Other  innovations  were  made  through- 
out, and  then  the  conspirators  paused 
a  moment  to  look  on  their  handiwork 
and  take  breath. 

"That's  the  first  work  I've  done  in 
twenty. years,"  said  Ann  Maria,  wiping 
her  flushed  face  with  a  real  lace  hand- 
kerchief, "but  I'd  just  like  to  see  the 
dear  old  couple  when  they  open  the 
door ! " 

"  I'm  afraid  they'll  object  to  having 
the  piano  out  of  sight,"  said  one  of  the 
sisters,  "  but  they're  sure  to  like 
everything  else.  Mother  would  never 
let  me  touch  a  chair,  even  to 
straighten  it  out,  so  I  knew  the  only 
way  was  to  take  her  by  surprise.  Old 
folks  get  cranky  about  things  they 
have  had  a  long  time.  It  isn't  good 
for  them  to  make  idols  out  of  old  furni- 
ture." 

"I  should  say  not,"  added  Ann 
Maria;  "  besides,  it  isn't  the  fashion 
now  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  I  was 
really  afraid  people  would  think  we 
didn't  appreciate  our  old  folks,  to  let 
them  live  on  among  that  old  rubbish." 

The  last  finishing  touches  being  ac- 
complished, the  sisters  went  to  their 
respective  homes,  and  at  nightfall  the 
two  old  folks  walked  into  the  domicile 
that  had  sheltered  them  for  forty 
years — the  dearest  spot  on  earth  to 
them — home. 

It  had  been  planned  by  their  know- 
ing children  that  they  were  to  enter 
the  house  alone  to  intensify  the  sur- 
prise in  store  for  them,  and  enjoy  each 
other's  delight  over  the  occasion  with- 
out witnesses. 

But  they,  not  knowing  this,  fe'.t, 
with  the  sensitiveness  of  age,  a  little 
hurt,  and  clung  closer  together  as 
they  entered  the  dark  and  silent 
dwelling,  every  step  of  which  was  hke 
hollowed  ground  to  their  tired  feet. 

"  I  most  wonder  th'  girls  aint  left  a 
light  a  burnin'  for  us;  first  time  they 
forgot,"  said  the  old  man  as  he  stum- 
bled over  a  chair. 

"You  know,  father,  Ann  Marie's 
visitin'  them— it  makes  a  difference," 
said  the  mother  in  gentle,  apologetic 
tones,  that  were  her  wont  when  de- 
fending "the  children." 

"Seems  right  good  to  be  home 
again— let's  set  and  rest  a  spell  before 
we  light  up,"  suggested  the  old  man, 
dropping  into  a  handy  chair. 

But  his  form  had  scarcely  touched  it 
before  he  straightened  himself  out  of  it 
and  said  testily: 

"It  don't  seem  nat'ral.  It  most 
broke  my  back  to  set  in  that  cheer! 
Mandy,  there's  something  wrong  !  " 

Mandy  had  been  feeling  along  the 
shelf  for  the  candle  that  year  in  and 
year  out  stood  there  like  a  tallow  sen- 
tinel, and  had  never  failed  her  in  the 


home  by  candle  light.  It  struck  them 
as  very  funny. 

Meanwhile  the  truth  had  revealed 
itself  to  the  old  people,  and  holding 
aloft  the  flaring  wax  candle  they  took 
an  inventory  of  the  new  furniture, 
from  the  carpet  on  the  floor  to  the 
paintings  on  the  walls.  It  was  well 
the  conspirators  were  not  there  to 
hear  them.  It  might  have  given  them 
a  shock. 

"Even  the  pianny's  gone,"  said 
Mandy,  wringing  her  hands,  "the 
dear  old  pianny  where  Ann  Maria 
learned  to  play  '  Hang  Up  the  Baby's 
Stocking  '  afore  she  was  ten  years  old. 
I  couldn't  have  b'lecvcd  it;  and  my 
hit-an'-miss  carpet  that  I  made  with 
my  own  hands — and  the  red  tablecloth, 
the  cheerfulest  thing! — you  could  see 
it  for  a  mile  when  the  door  was  open 
and  we  was  lighted  up;  and  my  pict- 
ures of  the  children  taken  every  year 
of  their  lives — it's  worse  than  robbery. 
I  don't  doubt  they  meant  well,  but  it's 
broke  my  heart !  " 

"  I  near  broke  my  back  tryin'  to  set 
in  one  of  them  new-fangled  cheers," 
said  the  old  man,  spurning  the  smart 
chair  with  his  foot.  "I  do  wonder, 
Mandy,  if  they  left  us  anythin'  to  set 
on  ?  " 

"They've  left  the  clock,  "  said  Mandy. 
"  I'm  thankful  for  that  !  I  declare, 
father,  it  seems  like  an  old  friend,"  and 
holding  father's  hand,  she  stood  long 
before  the  venerable  timepiece,  regard- 
ing it  with  loving  eyes. 

It  was  near  daylight  when  the  two 
old  people  had  seen  the  last  of  their 
new  possessions,  and  arranged  them  to 
their  entire  satisfaction.  The  fancy 
candle  had  burned  down  to  a  mound  of 
green  and  yellow  wax,  and  been  re- 
placed by  a  straight,  uncompromising 
tallow,  home-made,  that  shed  a  serene 
light  on  two  old  faces  that  looked  very 
tired,  but  wore  a  conscious  expression 
of  peace  and  triumph.  And  even  in 
their  dreams  they  smiled. 

"To  think  of  it  !  "  said  Ann  Maria, 
when  she  tells  the  story.  "After  all 
our  planning  and  contriving,  when  we 
went  over  the  next  day  to  see  how 
they  were  enjoying  their  new  surround- 
ings, they  had  put  back  every  article 
of  the  old  stuff  we  moved — rag  carpet, 
photographs  and  all — and  packed  the 
new  things  up  in  the  attic !  They 
wouldn't  have  a  new  chair  nor  a  table- 
cloth, nor  anything.  Said  the  things 
weren't  comfortable  !  Talk  about 
Ephraim  being  joined  to  idols-  father 
and  mother  could  give  pointers  out  of 
their  experience,"  and  she  sighed  over 
the  degeneracy  of  age. — Detroit  Free 
Press. 


Mistress  (who  had  given  her  maid  a 
ticket  for  the  theater) — Well,  how  did 
you  like  the  performance.  Alma  ? 
Alma — Oh,  it  was  splendid,  ma'am. 
You  should  have  heard  how  a  servant 
girl   sauced   her  mistress.  —  Buntes. 


Truth,  of  all  things  the  plainest  and 
sincerest,  is  forced  to  gain  admittance 
in  disguise  and  court  us  in  masquerade. 
Felton. 

As  ceremony  is  the  invention  of  wise 
men  to  keep  fools  at  a  distance,  so 
good  breeding  is  an  expedient  to  make 
fools  and  wise  men  eiiual.— Steele. 

Just  laws  are  no  restraint  upon  the 
freedom  of  the  good,  for  a  good  man 
desires  nothing  which  a  just  law 
will  interfere  with.— .Tames  Anthony 
Froude. 

Hope  throws  a  generous  contempt 
upon  ill  usage,  and  looks  like  a  hand- 
some defiance  of  a  misfortune;  as  who 
should  say.  You  are  somewhat  trouble- 
some now,  but  I  shall  conquer  you.— 
Jeremy  Collier. 

Upon  the  whole,  a  contented  mind  is 
the  greatest  blessing  a  man  can  enjoy 
ill  this  world;  and  if  in  the  present  life 
his  happiness  arises  from  the  subduing 
his  desires,  it  will  arise  in  the  next 
from  the  gratification  of  them. — Addi- 
son. 

Men  sometimes  upon  the  hour  of  de- 
parture do  speak  and  reason  above 
themselves,  for  then  the  soul,  begin- 
ning to  be  freed  from  the  ligaments  of 
the  body,  reasons  like  herself,  and  dis- 
courses in  a  strain  above  mortality. — 
Addison. 

Pleasure  and  pain  spring  not  so 
much  from  the  nature  of  things  as 
from  our  manner  of  considering  them. 
Pleasure  especially  is  never  an  invari- 
able effect  of  particular  circumstances. 
Largely  that  is  pleasure  which  is 
thought  to  be  so.— Bovee. 

A  man  may  be  entirely  uninjured  in 
his  body  by  the  actions  of  his  fellow 
men,  and  he  may  be  entirely  unim- 
peded in  his  movements  by  them,  and 
he  may  yet  be  prevented  from  carrying 
on  the  activities  needful  for  the  main- 
tenance of  life.  No  interference  of  this 
kind  is  possible  without  a  breach  of  the 
law  of  equal  freedom.— Herbert  Spen- 
cer. 

The  greatest  flood  has  the  soonest 
ebb;  the  sorest  temper  the  most  sudden 
calm;  the  hottest  love  the  coldest  end; 
and  from  the  deepest  desire  oftentimes 
ensues  the  deadliest  hate.  A  wise  man 
had  rather  be  envied  for  providence 
than  pitied  for  prodigality.  Revenge 
barketh  only  at  the  stars,  and  spite 
spurns  at  that  she  cannot  reach.  An 
envious  man  waxeth  lean  with  the  fat- 
ness of  his  neighbors.  ?^nvy  is  the 
daughter  of  pride,  the  author  of  mur- 
der and  revenge,  the  beginner  of  secret 
sedition,  and  the  perpetual  tormentor 
of  virtue.  Envy  is  the  filthy  slime  of 
the  soul:  a  venom,  a  poison,  or  quick- 
silver, which  consumeth  the  flesh  and 
drietb  up  the  marrow  of  the  bones. — 
Socrates. 

Make  Your  Chances. 


My  son,  the  poor  man  takes  all  the 
chances  without  waiting  to  have  one 
given  him.  If  you  give  him  any  more 
chances  than  he  takes,  he  will  soon 
own  everything  and  run  the  Texas  man 
out  of  the  country.  He  has  crowded 
the  rich  out.  But  for  the  poor  man 
the  world  would  have  cast  anchor  six 
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thousand  years  ago  and  be  covered 
with  moss  and  lichens  to-day,  lil^e  a 
United    States    man-of-war.  Edgar 
Allen  Poe  was  the  son  of  a  strolling 
player;  George  Peabody  was  a  boy  in 
a  small  grocery;  Benjamin  Franklin, 
the  printer,  was  the  son  of  a  tallow 
chandler;  John  Adams  was  the  son  of  a 
poor  farmer;  Gifford,  the  first  editor  of 
the   Qiifi lit-rly  Revkw,  was  a  common 
sailor;  Ben  Jonson,  rare  Ben  Jonson, 
was  a  bricklayer;  the  father  of  Shake 
speare  couldn't  spell  and  couldn't  write 
his  own  name;  neither  can  you;  even 
his  illustrious  son  couldn't  spell  it  twice 
alike;   Robert   Burns  was  a  child  of 
poverty,  the  eldest  son  of  seven  chil 
dren,  the  family  of  a  poor  bankrupt 
John  Milton  was  the  son  of  a  scrivener 
Andrew  Jackson  was  the  son  of  a  poor 
Irishman;    Andrew    Johnson  was 
tailor;  Garfield  was  a  boy  of  all  work, 
too  poor  to  have  a  trade;  Grant  was  a 
tanner;  Lincoln  was  a  keelboatman  and 
a  common  farm  hand;  and  the  Prince 
of  Wales  is  the  son  of  a  queen.    It  is 
his  misfortune,  not  his  fault;  he  couldn't 
help  it,  and  he  can't  help  it  now.  But, 
you  see,  my  dear  boy,  that's  all  there 
is  of  him;  he's  just  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  he's  only  that  because  he  can't 
help  it.    Be  thankful,  my  son,  that  you 
weren't  born  a  prince;   be  glad  that 
you  did  not  strike  twelve  the  first  time. 
Tf  there's  a  patch  on  your  knee  and 
your  elbows  arc  glossy,  there  is  some 
hope  for  you,  but  never  again  let  me 
hear  you  say  that  the  poor  man  has  no 
chance.    True,  a  poor  lawyer,  a  poor 
doctor,  a  poor  printer,  a  poor  work- 
ingman  of  any  kind,  has  no  chance;  he 
deserves  to  have  none;  but  the  poor 
man  monopolizes  all  the  chances  there 
are. — Robert  J.  Burdette. 


Fashion  Notes. 


The  winter  millinery  presents  many 
very  elegant  novelties  and  some  strik- 
ing revivals  of  former  styles  among  the 
large  picture  hats,  profusely  trimmed 
with  feathers,  and  the  quaint  Dutch 
bonnets,  which  are  shaped  very  much 
like  a  child's  hood,  except  that  they  do 
not  entirely  cover  the  head. 

These  are  usually  made  of  black  vel- 
vet, and  the  narrow  roll  which  turns 
back  in  front  is  faced  with  some  bright 
color.  Long  streamers  of  rather  wide 
black  satin  ribbon  arranged  to  fall  from 
one  side  at  the  back,  while  the  bonnet 
is  trimmed  on  the  other  side,  neai-er 
the  front,  with  high  standing  black 
ostrich  feathers  and  an  osprey.  There 
is  said  to  be  something  magical  in  the 
effect  of  these  bonnets,  as  they  make 
young  faces  look  younger  and  elderly 
ladies,  young,  and  yet  they  are  not  very 
becoming  to  long,  thin  faces. 

The  large  hat  is  as  flourishing  as 
ever,  but  between  this  and  the  small 
flat  bonnet  there  is  every  imaginable 
shape  in  medium  size.  Toques  are  very 
much  worn,  but  they  are  larger  and 
more  elaborately  trimmed  than  they 
were  last  season;  in  fact,  all  hats  are 
very  showy  and  picturesque  in  shape. 

So  long  as  sleeves  do  not  decrease  in 
dimensions  capes  will  lose  none  of  their 
deserved  popularity.  Jaunty  garments, 
reaching  only  to  the  waist,  are  worn 
even  on  the  coldest  days,  a  chamois 
jacket  worn  under  the  waist  making 
this  possible.  The  richest  materials 
are  employed  in  fashioning  these  gar- 
ments. 

Fur,  overlaid  with  a  very  open  design 
in  cloth  or  velvet,  which  is  edged  all 
over  with  beads,  is  one  of  the  newest 
fancies.  The  cloth  or  velvet  is  only 
lightly  tacked  on,  and  is  easily  removed, 
leaving  the  fur  intact.  Persian  lamb 
with  green  velvet  or  brown  cloth,  is 
rich  and  handsome;  others  show  a  yoke 
of  fur  with  the  cape  of  velvet  or  cloth, 
edged  with  a  band  of  fur  to  match 
the  yoke.  Such  a  cape  of  bluet  cloth, 
with  beaver  trimming,  made  to  match 
a  costume  of  the  same,  makes  a  hand- 
some calling  gown  for  a  young  lady. 
Brown  cloth,  with  skirt  to  match, 
trimmed  with  mink,  makes  a  very  swell 
costume,  with  a  waist  or  Louis  XV 
coat  of  figured  light  but  subdued  green 
silk.  Tails  of  mink  ornament  the  front 
of  the  cape. 

A  cape  of  green  velvet  with  sable 
trimmings  may  be  made  even  more 
dressy  by  the  addition  of  lace  arranged 


at  the  throat  in  jabot  effect  on  both 
sides,  with  two  crushed  roses  as  a 
finish. 

Next  season  will  witness  a  short- 
waisted  world  of  femininity.  So  steady 
has  been  the  popular  growth  of  the 
skirt  waist  that  leading  exclusive  manu- 
facturers of  men's  frunishing  goods  are 
entering  largely  this  season  on  the 
fabrication  of  women's  shirt  waists. 
Manufactures  on  all  sides  report  at  this 
early  period  unprecedented  orders  from 
all  parts  of  the  country. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


A 


Curious  Facts. 


The  British  Isles  comprise  no  fewer 
than  one  thousana  separate  islands  and 
islets,  without  counting  mere  jutting 
rocks  or  isolated  pinnacles. 

Tomato  plants  have  been  grafted  on 
potato  plants  in  England,  giving  a 
crop  of  tomatoes  above  ground  and  of 
potatoes  below.  Potatoes  grafted  on 
tomatoes  have  produced  flowers  and 
tomatoes  and  a  few  tubers. 

The  Russians  have  a  singular  method 
of  extorting  disclosures  from  prisoners. 
In  their  food  is  mixed  a  drug  which 
has  the  effect  of  rendering  them  de- 
lirious, and  in  this  state  they  are 
watched  and  interrogated,  when  se- 
crets are  divulged. 

In  China,  in  times  of  pestilence,  per- 
sons are  permitted  to  witness  gratui- 
tously theatrical  performances  and  dis- 
plays of  fireworks,  the  object  being 
that  their  minds  may  be  distracted 
thereby  from  the  prevailing  epidemic. 
In  large  cities,  places  are  provided  in 
which  those  who,  in  desperation,  give 
up  the  battle  of  life  may  quietly  lay 
themselves  down  and  die. 

The  hygienic  value  of  soap  is  hardly 
realized  by  the  general  public.  Recent 
experiments  have  shown  that  a  solu- 
tion of  soap  will  kill  typhoid  or  cholera 
microbes.  A  one  per  cent  solution  will 
do  so  in  twelve  hours,  while  a  seven  or 
ten  per  cent  solution  will  do  it  in  a  few 
minutes.  This  is  about  the  simplest 
and  most  reliable  means  of  disinfecting 
that  we  have  at  our  disposal. 

Railroad  kidney  is  one  of  the  latest 
additions  to  the  list  of  special  dis- 
eases, and  it  is  said  to  be  wholly  due 
to  the  dust  and  grim.e  that  filters  into 
the  system  through  the  pores  of  the 
skin,  and  which,  under  continuous  rail- 
way travel,  it  is  impossible  to  eradicate. 
To  any  one  with  a  tendency  to  kidney 
trouble,  railroad  travel  for  a  week  is 
said  to  be  most  dangerous.  There  is 
no  such  danger  in  sea  travel,  for  there 
is  no  permanent  disease  known  which 
is  peculiar  to  the  ocean. 

There  is  at  least  one  country  in  the 
world  where  it  costs  nothing  to  die. 
In  some  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland, 
all  the  dead,  rich  as  well  as  poor,  are 
buried  at  the  public  expense,  says  an 
exchange.  ColiBns  and  all  other  neces- 
sary articles  are  furnished  on  applica- 
tion to  certain  undertakers  designated 
by  the  government.  Everything  con- 
nected with  the  interment  is  absolutely 
gratuitous,  including  the  grave  and 
the  religious  service.  All  classes  avail 
themselves  freely  of  the  law. 

An  inquiry  was  recently  made  in 
London  as  to  the  greatest  distance  at 
which  a  man's  voice  could  be  heard, 
leaving,  of  course,  the  telephone  out  of 
consideration.  The  reply  was  most  in- 
teresting, and  was  as  follows:  Eighteen 
miles  is  the  longest  distance  on  record 
at  which  a  man's  voice  has  been  heard. 
This  occurred  in  the  Grand  Canyon  of 
the  Colorado,  where  one  man  shouting 
the  name  "  Bob"  at  one  end,  his  voice 
was  plainly  heard  at  the  other  end, 
which  is  eighteen  miles  away.  Lieu- 
tenant Foster,  on  Parry's  third  Arctic 
expedition,  found  that  he  could  con- 
verse with  a  man  across  the  harbor  of 
Port  Bowen,  a  distance  of  6696  feet,  or 
about  one  mile  and  a  quarter;  and  Sir 
John  Franklin  said  that  he  conversed 
with  ease  at  a  distance  of  more  than  a 
mile.  Dr.  Young  records  that,  at 
Gibraltar,  the  human  voice  has  been 
heard  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles. 


Californian   and  an 
Plum  Pudding. 


English 


Tommy — Paw,  what  does  the  paper 
mean  by  practical  Christianity?  Paw — 
Practical  Christianity  is  the  kind  that 
does  not  interfere  with  a  man's  busi- 
ness.— Indianapolis  Journal. 


(Kate  E.  VSThitaker  in         England  Kilchen 
Magaziue. ) 

When  the  writer  was  a  little  girl  in 
an  English  country  home,  one  of  her 
favorite  stories  was  entitled  "The 
Story  of  a  Christmas  Plum  Pudding." 
Its  purpose  was  to  illustrate  how  many 
countries  had  been  called  upon  to  con- 
tribute the  materials  for  the  said 
Christmas  pudding.  For  instance, 
France  or  Spain  was  asked  for  raisins, 
Zante  for  currants,  Italy  for  lemons^ 
citron  and  oranges,  Spain  and  south- 
ern France  for  almonds,  America  for 
sugar,  the  Spice  islands  for  spices. 
Probably  the  bread  and  flour  were 
made  from  American  wheat,  the  suet 
came  from  American  beef,  and  the  eggs 
from  France. 

Now  let  me  tell  the  story  of  a  Cali- 
fornian Christmas  pudding  made  under 
the  following  circumstances:  The 
classes  in  cooking  in  the  San  Francisco 
Normal  School  requested  to  be  allowed 
to  make  an  English  plum  pudding  prior 
to  Christmas,  1894,  and  their  teacher 
granted  this,  the  condition  being  that 
they  provide  the  materials,  which  they 
cheerfully  did.  After  the  pudding's 
were  made  and  the  recipe  read  through 
by  the  class,  the  teacher,  in  making 
comments  upon  it,  asked  them  to  look 
down  the  list  of  materials  and  tell 
where  each  had  been  produced.  It 
was  found  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  spices,  every  ingredient  was  a 
California  production.  Bread,  suet, 
flour,  sugar,  eggs,  almonds,  raisins, 
currants,  lemons,  oranges,  citron,  were 
all  home  productions.  This  tells  its 
own  tale. 

Domestic  Hints. 


Sweet  Potato  Croquettes. — Take 
three  cupfuls  of  mashed,  baked  sweet 
potatoes;  be  sure  they  are  mealy,  and 
while  beating  with  a  four-pronged  fork 
add  slowly  a  tablespoonful  of  melted 
butter,  a  little  minced  parsley,  a  table- 
spoonful  of  lemon  juice,  salt  and  pep- 
per, and  a  gill  of  cream.  Mould  into 
small,  cork-shaped  croquettes,  dip  in 
egg  and  bread  crumbs,  and  fry  in  hot 
butter.  Serve  them  in  a  dish  garnished 
with  parsley. 

Stuffed  Apples. — Take  the  cores 
from  eight  apples.  Put  the  apples  in 
a  steamer  to  steam  long  enough  to 
soften,  chop  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
candied  cherries.  Put  one-half  cupful 
of  sugar  in  a  cupful  of  water  to  boil, 
and  add  the  cherries.  When  the  apples 
are  done  place  them  in  a  dish,  filling 
the  place  from  which  the  cores  were 
taken  with  the  cherries.  Boil  the 
syrup  until  thick,  drop  in  a  little 
vanilla,  pour  the  syrup  over  the  apples, 
and  put  them  away  to  cool.  Serve 
with  whipped  cream. 

A  Sweet  Pickle. — A  luscious  sweet 
pickle  for  serving  with  cold  meats  can 
be  made  with  a  minimum  of  trouble 
from  the  large,  whole,  ripe  tomatoes. 
Peel  and  slice  thickly,  and  to  each 
seven  pounds  of  the  fruit  add  half  the 
weight  of  sugar,  a  quart  of  the  best 
cider  vinegar,  one  ounce  of  cloves  and 
half  an  ounce  each  of  cinnamon  and 
mace.  Place  all  these  ingredients  in 
layers  in  a  granite  preserving  kettle, 
let  it  stand  all  night,  then  bring  to  a 
boil  slowly  and  cook  from  one  to  one 
and  a  half  hours,  or  until  it  thickens. 
Seal  up  in  jars.  "The  quality  of  this  is 
improved  by  removing  as  many  of  the 
seeds  as  possible  before  slicing  the 
fruit. 

Bre.\kfast  Cocoa. — Breakfast  cocoa 
is  powdered  so  fine  that  it  can  be  dis- 
solved by  pouring  boiling  water  on  it. 
For  this  reason  it  is  often  prepared  at 
the  table.  A  small  teaspoonful  of  the 
powder  is  put  in  the  cup  with  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  sugar;  on  this  is  poured 
two-thirds  of  a  cupful  of  boiling  water, 
and  milk  or  cream  is  added  to  suit  the 
individual  taste.  This  is  very  conven- 
ient; but  cocoa  is  not  nearly  so  good 
when  prepared  in  this  manner  as  when 
it  is  boiled.  For  six  cupfuls  of  cocoa 
use  two  tablcspoonfuls  of  the  powder, 
two  tablcspoonfuls  of  sugar,  half  a  pint 


of  boiling  water,  and  a  pint  and  a  half 

'""^^  «n  the  stove  in 
the  double  boiler.  Put  the  cocoa  and 
sugar  m  a  saucepan,  and  gradually 
pour  the  hot  water  upon  them,  stirring 
all  the  time.  Place  the  saucepan  on 
the  fare,  and  stir  until  the  contents 
OOU.  Let  this  mixture  boil  for  five 
minutes,  then  add  the  boiling  milk,  and 
serve.  A  gill  of  cream  is  a  great  addi- 
tion to  this  cocoa. 

Boiled  Bread  Pudding.— Lav  four 
or  five  mealy  buttered  slices  of  bread 
in  a  deep  pan.  Take  one  cupful  of 
sugar,  two  eggs,  one  teaspoonful  of 
corn  .starch,  a  pinch  of  salt,  and  beat 
smooth  with  a  little  milk.  Add  to  this 
one  quart  of  milk  and  pour  over  the 
bread.  Flavor  as  preferred.  Then 
put  in  an  asbestos  plate  on  the  stove, 
put  the  pudding  on  with  a  cover  and 
let  slowly  come  to  a  boil.  Remove 
cover  and  boil  about  fifteen  minutes. 
Cool  and  serve  plain.  Boiled,  it  is 
creamy  all  through,  not  a  hard  crumb 
in  it. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

Flannels  should  never  be  wrung  or 
ironed.  First  dip  them  in  hot  suds, 
then  rinse  in  water  of  about  the  same 
temperature  in  which  a  little^oap  has 
been  put. 

Children  can  be  trained  with  the 
greatest  ease  to  offer  the  cheek  or  the 
forehead  for  the  proffered  caress,  and 
to  elude  the  attempt  to  contaminate 
the  lips.  Convent  puplis  are  taught 
to  give  and  receive  salutes  upon  the 
cheeks. 

For  plain  paste  Mrs.  Rorer  gave  the 
following  recipe:  Cut  one  cup  (half  a 
pound)  of  butter  into  three  cups  of 
flour,  add  one  teaspoonful  of  salt  and 
sufficient  ice  water  to  moisten  and  roll; 
fold  and  roll  from  you  four  times  and  it 
is  ready  to  use. 

To  cleanse  glass  bottles  that  have  held 
oil,  place  ashes  in  each  bottle  and  im- 
merse in  cold  water,  and  then  heat  the 
water  gradually  until  it  boils;  after 
boiling  an  hour,  let  them  remain  till 
cold.  Then  wash  the  bottles  in  soap 
suds  and  rinse  in  cold  water. 

A  little  starch  water  added  to  cows' 
milk  often  acts  well,  it  is  said,  in  holding 
the  casein  in  a  finely-divided  state,  and 
thus  preventing  large,  tough  curds. 
It  mechanically  honeycombs  the  curd, 
as  it  were,  thereby  rendering  it  more 
accessible  to  the  gastric  juice. 

A  teaspoonful  of  borax  put  in  the 
last  water  in  which  clothes  are  rinsed 
will  whiten  them  surprisingly.  Pound 
the  borax  so  that  it  will  dissolve  easily. 
This  is  especially  good  to  remove  the 
yellow  that  time  gives  to  white  gar- 
ments that  have  been  laid  aside  for  two 
or  three  years. 

An  expert  tester  gives  the  following 
directions  for  detecting  adulterated 
coffee:  Rub  a  handful  of  coffee  between 
the  fingers.  If  it  hardens  or  cakes  it  js 
adulterated,  probably  with  chicory. 
Another  test  is  to  place  a  sample  of 
the  coffee  on  the  top  of  a  wineglassful 
of  water.  If  part  of  it  floats  and  part 
of  it  sinks  it  is  undoubtedly  adulterated. 
Pure  coffee  contains  an  oily  enveloping 
substance  that  keeps  out  the  water,  or 
at  least  does  not  quickly  absorb  it. 

In  making  a  potato  salad  it  is  always 
best  to  use  potatoes  that  are  just  boiled, 
and  to  slice  them  and  cover  them  with 
French  dressing  while  warm.  Pre- 
pared in  this  way  it  will  be  more 
digestible,  as  the  oil  will  act  more  di- 
rectly on  the  salts  of  potash  in  the  pota- 
toes. The  potatoes  are  so  easily  broken 
if  turned  over  very  much  in  covering 
them  with  the  dressing  that  I  found  it 
best  to  put  them  in  a  common  bowl, 
pour  the  dressing  over  them,  toss  a 
very  little,  then  to  place  another  bowl 
on  the  first  one  and  turn  the  salad  up- 
side down  into  it.  The  best  potato 
salad  is  made  from  new  potatoes,  as 
they  keep  their  shape  better  than  old 
ones.  In  some  markets  small  potatoes 
that  come  from  Holland  are  kept  pur- 
posely for  salads. 

The  Lady — Is  this  novel  a  fit  one  for 
my  daugter  to  read  ?  The  Salesman — 
I  don't  know.  I'm  not  acquainted  with 
your  daughter. — New  York  Life. 
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THE  VINEYARD. 


Prof.  Husmann  on  Resistants. 


To  THE  Editor: — Please  allow  me  to 
correct  a  few  mistakes  which  have 
crept  into  my  "Notes  on  Resistant 
Vines."  In  remarks  on  ^•Estivalis  you 
made  me  say,  "It  roots  from  cuttings 
with  more  difficulty  hero  than  in  Mis- 
souri" It  should  be  "with  /ess  diffi- 
culty," as  is  really  the  case,  but  dryer 
summers  here  and  later  falls  permit 
the  wood  to  ripen  more  thorou'^hly, 
and  freer  from  malarial  influences, 
which  accounts  for  its  more  successful 
rooting  from  cuttings.  Yet  it  does  not 
root  with  the  same  facility  as  the 
Riparia,  and  the  Rulander  and  Cun- 
ningham root  more  easily'  than  Lenoir. 
If  they  could  be  had,  I  would  consider 
them  till  stock  for  dry' soils,  but  unfor- 
tunately they  are  very  scarce — much 
more  so  than  Lenoir  and  Herbemont. 
T  introduced  them  here  and  find  them 
very  satisfactory.  A'l  the  cuttings 
are  already  engaged.  But  there  are 
plenty  of  good,  fresh  Riparias  to  be 
had  yet,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  assist 
any  of  your  readers  who  wish  to  plant, 
to  obtain  them. 

Again,  among  the  dont's,  it  should 
be  "don't  bend  a  graft,"  instead  of 
" don't  bvmch  a  graft."  It  means  the 
whole  }>ri)c(ss,  which  I  know  from  "ex- 
perience, the  mother  of  wisdom,"  is 
labor  and  time  thrown  away. 

I  ask  no  apology  from  you  or  your 
readers  for  discussing  this  subject 
fully,  because  I  am  fully  convinced  that 
on  its  proper  solution  rests  the  success 
of  the  entire  grape  industry  of  the 
State.  It  is  our  only  salvation;  as  it 
has  already  saved  the  industry  in 
France,  so  must  it  do  here,  but  We 
need  full  and  free  discussion  and  inter- 
change of  opinion  to  do  so. 

The  NijKiriii  Scare. —A  few  additional 
remarks  on  the  "scare"  about  the  so- 
called  disease  among  the  Riparia  may 
also  be  timely.  Mr.  B.  Bruck,  in  a 
communication  to  the  St.  Helena  Sfm; 
seems  to  take  it  as  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion that  the  sudden  dying  of  some 
Riparia  vines  and  the  grafts  on  them 
is  the  so-called  "Anaheim  disease." 
From  all  I  can  learn  and  see,  it  is  no 
such  thing,  but  simply  caused  by  dry, 
gravelly  soil  and  planting  too  shallow. 
I  saw  a  vine  lately  dug  from  such  soil 
which  was  evidently  entirely  healthy, 
but  the  lowest  roots  were  not  more 
than  seven  to  eight  inches  below  the 
surface,  spreading  out  to  all  sides, 
and,  as  they  found  no  moisture,  the 
whole  vine  dried  up  through  the  hot 
spell.  Mr.  Bruck  himself  says  that  he 
could  not  find  any  fungi  on  the  vines 
here,  while  there  is  an  abundance  of  it 
on  the  vines  affected  by  the  Anaheim 
disease.  Very  naturally,  too.  Fungi 
is  caused  by  an  excess  of  moisture, 
while  the  death  of  the  Riparia  here  is 
caused  by  the  want  of  it. 

I  believe  with  him  that  for  such  dry, 
loose  soils  and  for  southern  slopes  the 
Lenoir,  or  rather  the  whole  /Estivalis 
class,  is  preferable  on  account  of  their 
deeper  rooting  propensities,  while  the 
Rupestris  will  also  flourish  better  on 
very  dry  soils.  But  where  are  they  to 
come  from  ?  I  have  done  my  share  in 
introducing  them,  having  sent  Mr. 
Crabb  scions  of  the  Lenoir  as  early  as 
1876,  and  I  found  them  bearing  pro- 
fusely when  I  came  to  the  State  in 
1881.  Mr.  Crabb  could  have  his  vine- 
yards replanted  entirely  with  them,  if 
he  had  appreciated  them  as  they  de- 
served. Instead  of  this,  I  found"  him 
on  the  search  for  Lenoir  cuttings  only 
a  week  ago.  I  imported  a  carload 
from  Texas  in  1882,  but  as  their 
propagation  is  more  difficult,  I  doubt 
whether  200,000  cuttings  could  be 
found  in  the  State  to-day.  Instead  of 
that,  the  Riparia  became  the  rage,  as 
it  propagates  easily  and  takes  the 
graft  well.  It  has  proved  satisfactory 
everywhere,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  extra  dry  spots.  There  are  enough 
of  fresh  cuttings  of  it  to  be  had  in  the 
State  for  our  plantations  this  spring. 
My  advice,  therefore,  is:  Plant  Riparia 
m  all  deep,  moist  soils  and  on  northern 
slopes;  if  you  have  extra  dry  streaks 
running  through  your  lands,  try  to  ob- 
tain ^stivalis  or  Rupestris  for  tbe«i, 


For  an  object  lesson,  easily  attainable, 
I  refer  to  the  young  grafted  vineyard 
of  Messrs.  Berlinger  Bros. ,  which  will 
be  the  best  proof  that  it  is  a  complete 
success  in  the  proper  soil. 
Napa,  Cal.        Georoe  Hus.mann. 


A  suRPRisiNO  discover^'  has  lately 
been  made  in  Amsterdam,  Holland,  of 
some  very  old  maps  made  between  1705 
and  1719,  showing  the  regions  in  cen- 
tral Africa  which  have  in  modern  times 
been  rediscovered  by  Livingston  and 
Stanley.  The  maps  are  based  on  in- 
formation furnished  by  Portuguese 
traders,  and  are  surprisingly  accurate. 
The  course  of  the  Congo  river,  under 
another  name,  is  laid  down.  The  maps 
are  accompanied  by  writings  giving  in- 
formation derived  from  the  blacks  of 
the  great  lakes  which  form  the  sources 
of  the  Nile,  and  which  Livingston  and 
Stanley  called  the  Victoria  Nyanza. 
All  the  modern  discoveries  were  made 
by  men  who  did  not  know  that  this  ter- 
ritory had  been  to  some  extent  ex- 
plored and  mapped  nearly  two  centu- 
ries before.  The  Zambesi  territory 
was  better  known  to  the  PortugueS'- 
in  1700  than  it  is  to  modern  discover- 


Gained  His  Freedom. 


THE  FETTERS  OF  PAIN  WERE  BROKEM. 


A  Marveluus  Chauge — How  a  Future  of  (ilooiii 
Wb»  Avertetl — The  Prpspnt  Full 
of  Joy  and  Hope. 

From  l/ie  //iriilil,  tlileiiii,  Mnnluiiii. 

As  rug'ged  and  harily  as  one  of  the  pines 
which  grow  in  the  Kooky  Mountain  region  is 
G.  E.  Tieknor  of  Helena,  Montana.  For 
twenty-four  year.s  he  has  resided  in  the 
mountain  country,  but  his  vigor  is  not  due 
altogether  to  the  bracing  air  of  Montana. 
Last  fall  Mr.  Tieknor  was  what  might  well 
be  termed  a  physical  wreck.  For  eight  weeks 
he  lay  on  his  bed  suffering  from  a  severe  at- 
tack of  sciatic  rheumatism  in  one  of  his  hips. 
Physicians  and  medicines  gave  him  no  relief 
and  the  future  looked  gloomy.  Added  to  his 
troubles  was  the  anxiety  concerning  the  care 
of  a  large  family.  By  chance  one  day  Mr. 
Tieknor  .saw  an  account  of  Dr.  Williams'  Pink 
Pills  for  Palo  People.  He  said  to  a  Ih  niUl 
reporter  that  he  was  not  in  favor  of  proprie- 
tary remedies,  but  in  this  instance  something 
in  the  article  causht  his  attention  and  he 
determined  to  give  the  pills  a  trial.  In  the 
interview  with  the  Hrrnld  representative  the 
other  day  Mr.  Tieknor  spoke  in  the  most  em- 
phatic terms  of  the  marvelous  change  in  his 
condition.  "Before  a  week  had  gone  by,"  he 
said,  "  I  was  able  to  get  out  of  bed  and  move 
about.  I  had  hardly  used  one  box  of  the  pills. 
By  the  time  I  had  taken  three  boxes  I  felt 
twenty  years  younger.  In  fact,  I  was  a  new 
man  and  have  been  perfectly  well  ever  since. 
I  can't  say  too  much  for  Pink  Pills  and  I  never 
miss  an  opportunity  to  praise  them." 

When  the  Hiinhi  representative  saw  Mr. 
Tieknor  he  was  making  some  repairs  on  the 
school  building  on  Boulder  avenue.  He  swung 
his  carpenter's  hammer  with  all  the  vigor  of 
a  lusty  young  man  and  looked  as  hale  and 
hearty  as  any  man  of  his  years  to  be  found  in 
the  entire  Hocky  Mountain  country.  He  is 
fifty-nine  years  old  and  is  able  to  do  a  day's 
work  at  his  trade  of  carpenter.  I'ink  Pills 
can  always  be  found  in  his  house.  Mr.  Tiek- 
nor lives  at  1419  Boulder  avenue,  near  the 
American  Biscuit  Manufacturing  Company's 
plant,  where  he  will  be  glad  to  see  anyone 
who  wishes  to  verifj-  this  account  of  his  ex- 
perience with  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills. 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  contain,  in  a  con- 
densed form,  all  the  elements  necessary  to 
give  new  life  and  richness  to  the  blood  and 
restore  shattered  nerves.  They  are  also  a 
specific  for  troubles  peculiar  to  females,  such 
as  suppressions,  irregularities  and  all  forms  of 
vveakne.ss.  They  build  up  the  blood  and  re- 
store the  glow  of  health  to  pale  and  sallow 
cheeks.  In  men  they  effect  a  radical  cure  in 
all  cases  arising  from  mental  worry,  overwork 
or  excesses  of  whatever  nature.  Pink  Pills 
are  sold  in  boxes  (never  in  loo.se  bulk)  at  .lO 
cents  a  box  or  six  boxes  for  $2.50,  and  may  be 
had  of  all  druggists,  or  direct  by  mail  from 
Dr.  Williams'  Medicine  Companv,  Scbenect- 
adv,  N.  Y. 


The  French  Government  has  turned 
earnest  attention  to  replanting  the 
barren  mountains  in  France  with  trees, 
in  the  hope  that  within  the  next  gener- 
ation the  treeless  mountains  will  be 
covered- with  foliage.  This  cannot  but 
have  a  benetir-ial  effect  on  the  climate. 
It  will  also  do  much  to  prevent  the 
damage  done  by  mountain  torrents. 


Beecham's  pills  are  for  bilious- 
ness, bilious  headache,  dyspep- 
sia, heartburn,  torpid  liver,  diz- 
ziness, sick  headache,  bad  taste 
in  the  mouth,  coated  toncrue. 
loss  of  appetite,  sallow  skin.etc, 
when  caused  by  constipation; 
and  constipation  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  all  of  them. 

Go  by  the  book.  Pilis  loi  and 
25^  a  box.  Book  /ree  at  your 
druggist's  or  write  B.  F.  Allen  Co., 
365  Canal  Street,  New  "Vork. 

Annual  galea  more  than  6.000,000  boxes. 


$22.50  ]!3llavoritc 
Sewing  Machine. 

l.uteRt  luip>*ov«*<l:  striftly  IliKti  <iratl<'. 

Strait-'ht  sfili-scltiiiB  ui'i'dlr.  double  lock  stilcb, 
selMliruadiDK  sliiii t Ic,  iiuU)m;itic  Imbbin  winder, 
complete  set  of  Vi  uic  kel-plated  attachments,  etc. 
HaiKlftoinvly  FiniHheil  in  Oak. 

This  macBine  with  any  of  llie  much  advertised 
names  on  would  sell  for  $.50. 

We  have  e.x4*iusiv«'  <**iiiiri>l  for  Pacitie  coast. 

Remember  that  every  machine  is  Guar.«ni eetl 

.Write  us  for  any  further  particulars,  testi- 
monials or  circulars. 

We  Savp  you  Money  on  Kverytliiii);. 

PACIFIC  COAST  HOME  SUPPLY  CO., 

I  :i  Trout  St..  Sail  Kr:iiiri -l  o.  ('a'. 


F^OR  RENT. 

200  ACRES  OF  ORCHARD 


Famous  Feather  River  Bottom  Lands. 

Mainly  in  Peaches,  with  some  Prunes  and  .Al- 
monds. Trees  in  their  sixth  year,  in  line  condi- 
tion. 

There  is  one  large  cannery  at  (Jridl'^y.  th-ee 
miles  distant ;  another  at  Biggs,  seven  miles,  who 
will  use  all  the  fruit  raised  in  the  adjoining  or- 
chards. 

Will  lease  for  one  or  more  years,  as  desired. 
Rea.son  for  rentiufi— an  estate  with  several  minor 
iieirs.    For  further  information,  address: 

QEORQE  THRE5HER, 
<:ri<n«-v   IJiitte  I'o..  t^al. 


Baker  &  Hamilton. 


Write  for  <  alaIos;iie  of  ISenieia  VehioleB. 
Write  for  No.  31  catalog  of  PLOWS,  HARROWS, 
SEbDER5,  CULTIVATORS,  Etc. 

SACRAMENTO. 
NKW  YORK. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 

LOS  ANGKLES. 


OVER  20  YEARS'  STANDING. 

Unequalled  in. . . , 

D UR /\ B I  L T  Y , 

T" ONE  arid  p-IINISH. 
Fully  Ouaranteed.      •♦•  ♦ 

Win  be  sent  on  trial  to  responsible  people  wishing 

to  purchast'. 
Oilalogiitafrft  on  a/i/ilira/ioii . 

THE  F.'W.  SPENCER  CO., 

S38  Post  Street.  San  Francisco,  CaL 


Business  College, 

34  l'i>st  Stri-et  San  Fraii«-i«c<». 

FOR  SEVENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  noUege  instructs  In  Shorthand,  Type-Wrillnp. 
Bookkeepli)E.Tele!.'raphy  .Penmanship.  Drawlnc.  all 
the  KiKrllsh  brai  dies,  and  everyUilnfr  pertalnlnff  to 
biiHlness.  for  full  Blx  nionlhs.  We  have  IG  teachers 
and  plve  Individual  InBliueilon  to  .ill  our  pupils 

A  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering 

Has  been  ,  stablisheil  under  :i  !lK)roufrhl.v  qualified 
j  instruelor.  The  couise  is  lluiroutrlily  practical, 
i  Send  for  fin  ii!:ir  C.  S  H.VLKV.  Sec. 

Sctiool  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
j  and  Mining  Engineering, 

1  Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
■723  mrtRK-ET  STREET, 

'  San  FnAN(::isro,  CaIj. 

Open  AU  Year.   :  A.  YAH  DER  HAIILEW,  Prea't. 

Assayiug  (if  Oi-es,  r.J5;  Iiiillii>ii  and  Cblorluation 
Assay,  J-A'S:  Blowpipe  Assay,  fill.  Full  course  of 
assayitij,',  !t-VI.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 

WACON  AND  on  A  I  CO 
PLATFORM  5||f||,tg 

HOOKER  &  CO.  ^  -18  DRUMIM  STREET,  S.  P.  ' 


HORSE  BLANKETS 

ARE  THE  STRONGEST. 

A»ar,lr.I  lilk'lu'.l  iirii..  Jil  \(.irl.r>  hdr. 
.Mil. I.    in   2.-)0  KUlei.. 
Square  Bliink.-t.<  fur  t  li.-  road. 
SuriiiiKli-  BlmikftB  fi.r  Stable. 
AU  Bbapeg,  itizei*  and  qualitiet. 
The  Hrul  oA  is  the 

5/A  BAKER  BLANKET 

.Hiiny  IlaTP  Worn  IG  Vi'nrM. 

I  fiuunandB  of  testinK-niala. 

Sold  by  all  di'alerM. 
Write  iin  for  5'A  Hook. 

WM.  AYRES  &  SONS,  Philadelphia. 


CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER. 


Tliib  i.s  a  plioio^raph  oi  the  Sluriip  Puller  ai  work 
on  redwootl  sUinipB  on  llie  farm  of  C.  E.  Opburn. 
GneriR'ville,  California. 

In  Ihe  IriiiM'oved  form  in  which  it  Ih  now  offeri-d 
tothfpubllc.il  is  universally  adtullted  to  be  the 
most  praetkMl.  powerful  and  HiieceSHful  niaehiiie  of 
the  kind  in  America,  and  llie  only  ntachine  in  exist- 
ence that  can  be  sucoeasfully  operated  on  hill  land. 

Send  forcalaloffne  to 

A.  BARNES,  Msnaj^er. 
H'i  Hiiil  S4  Zoe  Street.  Siin  l-'i  HneiH4-<f.  C»l. 

JENSEN  &  LAURITZEN, 


WatKuii ville,  ('a 


Manufacturers  of  the 


McLean  and  Dorsey  Orchard 
and  Field  Cultivators. 

Itolli  similar  in  construction  of  frame  and  teeth, 
but  dilTereut  lift  for  raisinp  and  lowering  cultiva- 
tor, the  IJorsey  lieiog  the  latest  improved  and  lifts 
very  easy.  Both  Cultivators  are  highly  recom- 
mended hy  all  who  use  them,  cither  for  Held  or 
orchard  use. 

 THE  

Porteous  Improved  Scraper. 


Paleiit.-tl  April  :i.  ls.*i     r'lilenled  April  17,  ]mi 


Manufactured  by  U.  LI8SKNDKN. 

The  allenltou  of  the  public  Is  called  to  this 
Scraper  and  tlie  maD.v  varieties  of  work  of  which  it 
Is  capable,  such  as  Railroad  Work,  Irrigation 
Ditches.  Levee  Building.  Leveling  Lanit.  Road  Mak- 
ing, etc. 

This  liuplement  will  take  up  and  carry  its  load  to 
any  deaired  distance.  Il  will  distribute  the  dirt 
evenl.v  or  deposit  its  load  in  bulk  as  desired.  It 
will  do  the  work  of  5icraper.  Grader,  and  Carrier. 
Thousands  of  these  Scrapers  are  In  use  in  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

Pf"Thi»  Scraper  is  all  Steel  -  the  only  one  manu- 
faotiireri  in  the  Siale. 

Prii-e  .ill  Sti-i'l,  four-horse,  •40:  .steel.  Iwo-horse. 
V.^  I .    Adi!  rt-HH  all  orders  to 

r,.  LISSEKDEH.  STOCKTOB.  CAL. 


★  C.  H.  EVANS  &  CO.,  * 

iSijf  efssors  lu  THOM.SON  .V  KVANS.I 

I  lO  «  IIS!  HKAI.K  STKEKT.  s.  K. 

MACHINE  WORKS, 

steam  Pumps,    -f-   Steam  Engine.*. 

All  KliiiUiiJ  .MAI  HIXmiy  . 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIK*. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    W/.    JACK-SON    dt  CO. 
Sole  AgeoU.  No.  S86  Market  Street, 

SAN  F-RANCIBCO,  CAL. 
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Durable  Whitewashes. 


Many  cheap  mixtures  of  lime,  milk, 
etc.,  wear  quite  well  under  ordinary 
conditions.  Gen.  Le  Due,  when  he  was 
commissioner  of  agriculture,  told  of  a 
country  house,  the  body  of  which  was 
coated  with  milk  and  lime  paint,  the 
cornice,  frames,  etc.,  being  done  in  lead 
and  oil  paint.  After  45  years,  he  says, 
the  body  paint  was  in  fair  condition, 
though  the  lead  paint  had  to  be  renewed 
several  times  during  that  period.  But 
we  must  not  expect  too  much  from  such 
paint  as  milk  and  lime  make,  nor  indeed 
from  lead  and  oil  paint.  Both  lead 
and  lime  are  carbonates,  and  carbonates 
are  never  quite  permanent,  and  cer- 
tainly not  as  durable  as  oxides,  like 
oxide  of  iron,  etc.  Whiting  is  a  carbon- 
ate of  lime  obtained  from  chalk,  and  in 
its  best  condition,  /.  <'.,  when  well 
washed  during  manufacture,  it  is  quite 
free  from  caustic  lime,  and  is  a  very  good 
and  cheap  paint  basis,  being  manifestly 
much  better  than  lime  for  the  purpose. 
Lime  is  advised  for  cheap  milk  and  oil 
paint  mainly  because  the  adviser  does 
not  know  that  whiting,  though,  a  little 
costUer,  double  to  quadruple  dearer,  is 
vastly  superior  to  lime.  Commercial 
whiting  will  cost  at  retail  about  1  >>  cents 
per  pound,  and  best  gilders'  whiting 
perhaps  double.  But  it  pays  to  use 
the  whiting  in  preference.  Cement  is 
sometimes  used  in  milk  paints,  but  it 
gives  a  coarse-grained  paint,  and  is  not 
quite  as  satisfactory  as  whiting. 

To  prepare  whiting  for  paint,  soak 
it  in  water  over  night  and  next  morn- 
ing pass  through  a  fine  sieve,  and  add 
skim  milk  to  reduce  it  to  a  proper  con- 
sistency. If  coloring  is  to  be  added, 
this  should  be  done  before  straining 
the  whiting.  First  soak  the  dry  color, 
then  add,  passing  all  through  sieve. 
To  get  the  shade  you  wish,  try  the 
paint  by  putting  some  on  paper  and 
holding  it  over  the  stove  or  lamp  to 
dry.  This  quickly  reveals  the  true 
color,  as  when  dry  it  will  appear  much 
lighter  than  when  wet.  This  paint  is 
good  indoors  or  out,  though  a  still 
better  paint  for  outside  exposure  can 
be  made  from  this  formula;  Boil  to- 
gether for  30  minutes  three  gallons 
water  and  one  pint  flaxseed;  take  from 
fire  and  add  water  to  make  four  gallons 
and  let  settle;  then  pour  off  the  water 
into  a  pail  and  add  whiting  until  as 
thick  as  whitewash;  now  stir  in  a  half 
pint  of  linseed  oil  and  stir  thoroughly. 
Should  the  whiting  refuse  to  mix  read- 
ily, add  more  water.  Glue  will  do  in 
place  of  linseed,  but  is  not  as  durable. 

Kalsomines,  so-called,  put  up  in  five 
or  six-pound  packages,  and  costing  ten 
to  twelve  cents  a  pound,  are  simply 
gypsum  or  whiting  preparations,  and, 
excepting  the  pigments  which  give 
them  color,  are  worth  about  two  cents 
a  pound.  Equally  good  results,  and 
better  in  the  hands  of  an  amateur,  are 
possible  with  whiting  home-made  pain  ts. 
Whiting  dissolved  or  slacked  over 
night  in  water,  and  boiling  water,  in 
which  a  few  pieces  of  white  glue  (gela- 
tine is  better)  have  been  dissolved, 
poured  over  and  thoroughly  mixed  with 
it  until  it  is  like  good  cream,  and  ap- 
plied cold,  gives  a  good  water  paint  for 
inside  use,  on  ceilings  and  walls,  or 
even  on  woodwork  that  is  not  much 
used  or  exposed  to  wear.  Glue  is  best 
soaked  in  a  little  cold  water,  and  when 
it  has  swollen  up  all  it  will,  remove  and 
pour  boiling  water  over  it.  Never  boil 
glue  for  this  purpose.  Add  dry  coloring 
matters  to  suit.  Ultramarine  blue  is 
best  for  giving  bluish,  or  other  shades 
with  other  colors.  Use  yellow  ochre, 
and  not  chrome  yellow,  for  yellow  tints. 
Raw  and  burnt  sienna,  raw  and  burnt 
umber,  Venetian  and  Indian  reds,  dry, 
are  all  suitable  and  permanent  pig- 
ments for  lime  or  whiting  paints. 

If  a  perfectly  white  job  is  desired,  use 
dry  zinc  white  instead  of  whiting.  It 
will  cost  several  times  more,  but  for  a 
ceiling  it  is  unapproachable.  Whiting 
does  not  give  a  perfectly  white  job,  but 
is  improved  in  this  respect  by  adding  a 
little  blue  to  kill  the  cast.  Lime  slackod 
in  sour  milk  gives  a  good  outside  paint; 
or  slacked  lime  thinned  with  sKim-milk, 
or  with  buttermilk,  and  the  addition  of 
tallow  or  any  kind  of  grease  improves 
the  tenacity  of  such  paints.  Linseed 
oil  will  mix  with  limewater,  forming. 


with  Hme,  an  emulsion  paint.  Or- 
dinary whitewash  is  improved  by  ad- 
dition of  skim-milk.  It  should  be  applied 
soon  after  slaking.  A  good,  knotted, 
bristle  whitewash  brush  should  be  used 
with  all  these  water  paints. 


The  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Iron  Works  has 
been  awarded  by  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment a  contract  for  the  manufacture 
of  nearly  12,000  tons  of  armor  plate,  to 
be  used  on  the  new  battleship  Bostislav. 
It  calls  for  112()  tons  of  Harveyized 
armor,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  con- 
tracts for  armor  plate  awarded  by  any 
nation  in  recent  years. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  ISURKK,  f,2H  Market  St.,  S.  P.  Al  Prize  Hol- 
atelnRt  Grade  Milch  Cows.   Fine  Pig-a. 


ISIILI.S— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  price.s  to 
suit  the  times  either  singl.v  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville.  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal,  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs,  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


Poultry. 


WELLINGTON'S    I^irUOVEO    K(i<i  FOOD 

forpoultr,v,    Ever.v  ^'rocl•r  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM.  Stockton  Cal. 
Send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


MANHATTAN  E<;(i  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  &  Bendel.  S.  P. 


J.  W.  FOK(iEIIS,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.  Black  Minorcas  &  Brown  Leghorns, 
Manmioth  Pekin  Ducks, 


Swine. 


F.  H.  |{URKE,B2B  Market  St..  S.  F.— BERKSHIRBS. 


A.  P.  HOTALINC;  -  Borkshires  from  imported 
stock  -Mayflehl,  Santa  Clara  Co,,  Cal, 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal,  Breederof 
Shorthorn  Cattle.  Polanc^-China  &  Berkshire  Hogs. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden.  Sau  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swlue, 


CHAS.  A,  STOWE,  Stockton,  Regist'd  Berkshlres. 


TYLER  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal,    Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs, 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J. H. GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Very  large  choice  Span- 
ish, French  and  Shropshire  rams.   Bedrock  prices. 


IN  TH  ESE  TIMES 

You  Can  Largely  Increase 

Your  income  by  buying  an  Incu- 
bator and  engaging  in  the  cliickerj 
business.  Send  stamp  for  our 
catalogue  of  Incubators,  Wire 
Netting,  Blooded  Fowls  and  Poul- 
try Appliances  generall.v.  Ilnnetn- 
be'r  the  Itest  is  thf  Vhtuiiest.  PACIFIC 
INCUBATOR  CO,,  1H17  Castro  St„ 
Oakland,  Cai, 


ySOur  magnificent] 

?ivin(?   full  iu-  2 
form.ation  re- J 
carding  artiUciaI» 
natchinf;&Brooain«  B 
and  treatise  on  pou  l- J 

  try  r<Tif>inK  eentfor  4c  B 

1  Incubator  Co.  Esianir"*.   Circular  free,  i 


Consign 

Eggs,  Poultry,  Butter,  Clieese,  Honey,  Etc. 

POULTRYME^TS  UNION, 


307  Front  Stro<>t 


S^n  I''r;iii(  is<o. 


KNOCK 


THE 


A  sore  spot,  green, 
black,  or  blue,  is  a 


BRUISE 


SPOTS    ST.  JACOBS  OIL    "'"''^  '"'"^ 


OUT. 


the  soreness  disappear. 
IT  IS  MAGICAL. 


*★****>*★****************** 

 JNCUBATORSj 

We  Warrant  J 
The  Reliable* 

ToHatch  Hii  \"  t  rcnl-Si  i,»  KiMTi  iTiNiJ  -k 
Durablfi,  Correct  In  rriii'  ijilo.  l.c.aHcr  ^ 
at  World's  Fair,  Octs,  in  ntamps  for  * 
„  I  Dcw  112  pago  Poultry  OiiMe  and  Cata-  ^ 

♦  lone.  PODLTRY  FOR  PROFIT  mailp  plain,    DriMtock  InfotmatloD,  * 

•tr  Reliable  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co.,Qulncy.  HI.  -k 


JNJEW  MAMjyiOTH 

Poultry  Guide  for  1896  l<  >°eat 
book  ever  pulilihhed,  contains  nearly  100 
pages,  all  printed  in  colors,  plana  for  best 
poultry  houses,  sure  reraetlies  and  recipes 
for  all  diseases,  and  howto  make  poultry 
and  gardening  pav.  Sent  ])Ost  paid  for  15c. 

JohnBaasoher, Jr.,lioxCUFieej)ort,  IlL 


The  McMahan  Farm, 

Coiuprisiiigr  some  4100  acres,  located  on  the  banks  of  Putah  Creek,  Solano  and^Yolo  Counties, 
has  been  placed  in  our  liandu  for  sale. 

This  magnificent  property  is  now  selling  at 

^^T.SO    F*ER    ACRE  ! 

In  sizes  to  suit  the  i-equirements  of  the  different  purchasers,  from  ten  acres  up,  easy  terms.  ■ 

If  you  wl.sh  to  locate  on  the  choicest  land  in  all  California,  wt;  will  be  pleased  to  mail  you  detailed 
information  on  application,  with  maps,  etc,  something  of  interest  either  to  yourself  or  friends  in  Cali- 
fornia or  in  the  East,  who  may  be  seeking  reliable  Information  of  lands  in  our  State. 


MONEY   TO    LOAN   ON    FARM  PROPERTY. 


BOVEE,  TOY  &  CO.,  Sole  Ag:ents, 

No.  19  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


IRRIGATION. 


W.W.  /WONT AGUE  &  CO. 

  ARE    MANUFACTaRERS  OF   

RIVETED    IRON    AND  STEEL 

Water  Pipe 

For  Irrigation,  Hydraulic  Minings,  !VII11k  and  Power  Plants. 

IRON,  CUT,  PUNCHED  AND  FORMED,  AND  TOOLS  SUPPLIED  FOR  MAKING  PIPE  ON  THE 

GROUND. WHERE  REQUIRED, 

309  to  317  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


SESSIONS  €fe  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

p.  O  Box  686,  I.08  Angeles,  Cal. 

THE    BMJE    KI15HON  HERD. 

At  the  STATE  FAIR  our  RERKSHIRES  won  Five 
Firsts  and  Three  Sweepstakes  Premiums,  We  have 
a  few  choice  pigs  on  hand,  also  a  few  .lan'y  and  Feb'v 
sows— just  the  age  to  breed.   Correspondence  .solic'td. 


PEERLESS    EGG  FOOD. 

Use  it  once  and  you  will  USE  IT  ALW.IY.S. 

A  Sure  Preventive  and  Positive  Cure  for  all  Diseases 
of  Poultry.    Will  make  hens  lay  when  eggs  are  high. 
1  lb.,  35c:    :{!4  lbs.,  lUr:    lO  ll>s„  «2.00; 
•S.-y  lbs..  !((i4.0<>. 

'  MRS.  E.  A.  WILKINSON,  Bay  and  Webster  Streets, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Short-Horn  BULLS 


ROBERT  ASHBURNER, 

Itaden  .Station,  San  Mateo  Co.,  Cal. 

The  Baden  Farm  Herd  was  established  in  1867, 
with  cows  from  then  recent  importations  of  the 
best  English  Milking   Shorthorns,   since  whicl 
time  improvement  in  dairy  qualities  has  b»H 
steadily  kept  in  view. 


Gabled  Field  and  Hog  Fence, 


24to.'i8  inches  high:  Steel  Weh  Picket  Lawn  Fence; 
Poultry,  Oanlon  and  liabbit  Kcnre;  Steel  (.atcs. 
Steel  Posts  and  Steel  Uails;Trei', Flower  .-indToinato 
(Jn:ir(ls;  Steel  Wire  l''cni-e  lioanl.ctc  <';italoBne  tree, 

OeKALB  FENCE  CO.,      High  St.,  DeKalb,  III. 

JOHN  WOODLOCK,  General  Agent, 

36  Beale  Street  San  I'Vaiiclsro,  Ca' 

FOR  ^ALE. 

I{ei;l«leri<l  .lersey  llulls.  M  and  4  Vears. 
Entire  Herd  Poland-Cliina  Hokh. 
SUI.FHUK  sPKINCi  1  ARM   NILES.  >"A1. 

Jiivkc  from  ,il.K).to  If.'iOII,  niminlli  ill  lioincop  li ,.. 
.  iM.ir.  «"rl<  li.rjiiiiuii  iiiid.iUI.  D.in'l  ii  ij  oiii.lli- 

K,i|,,i  1  tinii  llviiiu.  Olllttl  riinil'<lii'<l  Irt'c. 

Ui'l  (o  »ork  Hi  oiicii.lillCAUO  SCALK  CU.  Clilcxiso 


Agents 


V  —If  they  are  rightly  munagecl  and  cared 
SK  for— are  larger  than  from  any  other 
©  slock.  If  yon  would  know  how  to  make 
©  money  on  poultry,  whether  on  a  farm 
g  or  in  village  or  siil)url>,  subscribe  to 

1  Farm  Poultry! 

SKMI-MONTHLY.  Q 

Its  pages  are  brimful  of  practical  In-  Q 
I  forniiition  gained  by  the  actual  experl-  Q 
'  euce  of  Its  editors,  and  of  profitable  Q 
I  suggestions  from  the  most  successfnl 
poultry  raisers  all  over  the  countr.v.  3 
You  can't  alford  to  l)e  without  Farm-  Q 
'  PouHry,  If  you  raise,  or  intend  to  raise,  fl 
poultry.  $1.00  a  year;  i»Oc  for  6  months.  Q 

S.-xirii-I.;  cop.Y  niiillpil  lor  2  renta,  U 

I.  S.  .TOHNSON  &  (  <>.,  40  Custom  House  St.,  Q 
KOSTON,  MASS.  (* 

DttOOOQOOOQQQQOQQQQQQQOQQO^ 


m 


December  21 ,  1896. 


E 


xperience 

has  proven  conclusively  that 
better  grapes  and  peaches, 
and  more  of  them,  are  produced 
when  Potash  is  liberally  ap- 
plied. To  insure  a  full  crop  of 
choicest  quality  use  a  fertilizer 
containing  not  less  than  io% 

Actual  Potash. 

Orchards  and  vineyards  treat- 
ed with  Potash  are  compara- 
tively free  from  insects  and 
plant  disease. 

Our  pamphhets  are  not  advertising  circulars  boom- 
ing special  fertilizers,  but  are  practical  works,  contain- 
ing latest  researches  on  the  subject  of  ferlili/ation,  and 
are  really  helpful  lo  farmers.  They  are  sent  free  for 
the  asking 

(JKKMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

03  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


THE 
CRI  M  IN 
ruSlTlON 


DEAFNESS 

and  Head  Noises  relieved  by  using 
Wilson's  Common  Sense  Ear  Drums. 

New  scientific  invention;  different 
from  all  other  devices.  The  only  safe, 
tiinipte,  comfortable  and  invisible 
Ear  Drum  In  the  world.  Helps  where 
medical  skill  Tails,  No  wire  orstrlng 
attachment.       rit^  for  pamphlet. 

WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO., 

.  r^Ofi  Trust  Ktclc.  l.oiiUvlltf,  Ky, 
{ ll'ii  Urovlna}  !  Nc»  Vork. 


Horseless  Carriages. 


Ofllec»:  ' 


V10F=r  c:/\Lif="OR INI /^.m. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Incorporated  April.  ih74. 


Trade  Mark— Dr.  A.  Oweft 


THE 

OWEN 

ELECTRIC 

BELT 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

The  latest  and  only  ecicntiDc  and  practical 
Electric  Belt  made,  for  general  use,  producing 
B genuine  current  of  Electricity,  for  the  cure 
of  disease,  that  can  be  readily  felt  and  regu- 
lated both  in  quantity  and  power,  and  applied 
to  any  part  of  the  body .  It  can  be  worn  at  any 
time  during  working  hours  or  sleep,  and 

WILL  POSITIVELY  OURE 

RHKUMATISM 
lil'inBAGO 

GENEUALDEBILITir 
IiAIflE  BACK 
NKRVOi:^  DISEASES 

CHKO.MC  I)1>KA>K^1 
ANO  FUN'CTIONAL 
DEKANGEMKNTS 


WITHOUT  MEDIOINE 


Electricity,  properly  applied,  i3 
i  of  drugs  for  all  Nervous 


fast  taking 

the  place  of  drugs  for  all'  "Nervous,  Rheumatic, 
Kidney  and  Urinal  Troubles,  ond  will  effect 
cures  in  searaingly  hopeless  cases  where  every 
other  known  means  has  failed. 

Any  sluggish,  weak  or  diseased  organ  may 
by  this  means  be  roused  to  healthy  activity 
before  it  is  too  late. 

Leading  medical  men  use  and  recommend  the 
Owen  Belt  in  their  practice. 

OUR  LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

Contains  fullest  information  regarding  the  cure 
of  acute,  chronic  and  nervous  diseases,  prices, 
and  how  to  order,  in  English,  German,  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  languages,  will  be  mailed,  upon 
application,  to  any  oddress  for  G  cents  postage. 

The  Owen  Electric  Belt  and  Appliance  Co. 

.MAIN  OFFlf'E  ASI)  ONLV  FACTORT, 

The  Owen  Electric  Belt  CIdg..  201  to  211  State  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
Ihe  Largest  Electric  Belt  Establishment  in  the  Woril) 


^^^^ 

Capital  Paid  Up  •1.000,000 

Reserve  Fund  and  Undivided  Profits,  130,000 
Dividends  Paid  to  Stockholders. .. .  832,000 
 OFFICERS  

H.  M.  LaBUE  President. 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vice-President. 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIER.... Cashier  and  Manager. 
C.  H.  Mccormick  secretary 

General  Banking.  Deposits  Received.  Gold  and 
Silver.  Bills  of  E.xchanre  Bought  and  Sold.  Loans 
on  Wheat  and  Counlr.v  Produce  a  Specialty. 

Januarv  1.  1894       A.  MONTPELLIER.  Manager. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTUO.HEKY  STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Fire.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CaT.. 


Used  and  endorsed  by  .\i(anis 
Express  Co. 


HUhbL  OWlNEKS  KLCOfVIIVItIND 

This  remedy  very  highly.  We  have  thousands  of  testimonials.  It 
is  tlie  only  standard  remedy  in  the  market.  If  your  horse  is  lame 
you  need  this  remedy,  for  it  will  cure  more  .speedily  than  any  other 
remedy  in  Ibe  world. 

TUTTLE'S  ELIXIR 

l.s  a  positive,  safe  and  speedy  cure  for  Colic,  Curbs,  Splints,  Con- 
tracted and  Knotted  Cords.  Callous  of  all  kinds,  etc.  Brings  speedy 
relief  in  ease  Of  Spavins,  Ringbone,  and  Cockle  Joints. 

Tutilc'K  Family  Elixir  is  the  best  for  all  pains,  bruises,  aches, 
lilieumatism.  etc.,  etc. 

.Samples  of  either  Filixir  sent  for  :)  two-cent  stamps  to  pay  post- 
.ige.  50  cents  buys  full  sized  bottle  of  either  Klixir  at  any  druggist 
or  will  be  sent  direct  upon  receipt  of  price. 

DR.  S.  A.TUTTLE,  27  BEVERLY  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


PROTECT  YOUR  TREES 


The  fact  that  there  were  over  fifty 
entries  in  a  recent  horseless  carriage 
contest  at  Chicago  shows  the  wide- 
spread interest  manifested  by  invent- 
ors and  different  motor  manufacturers 
in  the  event.  Many  of  the  vehicles  en- 
tered never  came  to  the  starting  post, 
because  their  inventors  relied  upon 
getting  more  work  out  of  the  machines 
which  they  proposed  to  make  than 
they  put  into  them.  Among  that  class 
may  be  mentioned  the  machines  run  by 
coiled  springs,  expected  to  rewind 
themselves  going  down  hill,  and 
various  types  of  cylinders,  expected 
by  their  inventors  to  be  cold  when 
nature  prescribed  that  they  shall  be 
hot.  Gasoline  engines,  energy  derived 
from  storage  batteries,  compressed 
gas  substituted  for  liquid  gasoline, 
were  among  the  most  noticeable. 

All  the  gasoline  engines  were  con- 
structed upon  the  same  principle, 
though  they  had  each  a  different  meas- 
ure of  success  in  practical  working. 
In  some  instances  an  oil  as  heavy  and 
uon-inflammable  as  ordinary  kerosene 
was  used.  In  others,  a  much  lighter 
and  more  inflammable  oil  has  to  be 
used.  The  oil  is  first  distributed  in  a 
fine  spray  in  a  heated  chamber  until  it 
becomes  vaporized.  It  is  then  mixed 
with  air  until  the  mixture  forms  an 
explosive  compound,  which  is  set  on 
fire  either  by  a  lighted  jet,  by  a  spark 
of  electricity,  or  by  the  heat  of  the 
combustion  chamber.  In  the  latter 
case  outside  heat  has  to  be  applied 
until  the  machine  has  been  working 
long  enough  to  make  its  contained 
gases  self-igniting.  Beyond  the  ex- 
plosion chamber  is  a  piston  connected 
by  a  rod  with  the  fly-wheel,  toothed- 
wheel,  or  axle.  The  machine  is  ar- 
ranged so  that  an  explosion  occurs 
when  the  piston  is  down  the  cylinder 
as  far  as  it  will  go.  The  immense  ex- 
pansion of  the  gases  drives  the  piston 
violently  up  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder, 
at  the  same  time  opening  valves  for 
the  admission  of  another  supply  of  air. 
When  the  piston  returns  to  the  bottom 
of  the  cylinder  another  explosion  takes 
place,  with  the  same  result. 

This  is  the  principle  of  an  ordinary 
gas  engine  using  oil  as  a  substitute  for 
gas.  In  a  stationary  gas  engine,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  pressing  demand  for 
economy  of  space,  and  no  lack  of  water 
to  keep  the  cylinder  as  cool  as  it  ought 
to  be  in  order  to  get  the  best  results. 
To  economize  space  some  inventors 
have  substituted  double  cylinders  and 
pistons  in  place  of  single  ones.  They 
have  also  so  perfected  their  apparatus 
that  as  long  as  the  water  which  sur- 
rounds the  cylinder  keeps  merely  at 
the  boiling  point  and  does  not  evapo- 
rate so  rapidly  as  to  turn  into  steam 
as  fast  as  it  touches  the  cylinder,  the 
piston  does  not  choke  in  the  cylinder, 
and  fresh  water  can  be  added  to  the 
reservoir  every  few  hours.  To  get  rid 
of  jerkiness,  inventors  have  adopted 
high  speed  and  very  small  explosions 
for  each  revolution.  There  remains 
only  the  smell,  which  inventors  have 
got  rid  of  by  making  the  valve  for  the 
admission  of  air  large  enough  to  pro- 
duce perfect  combustion.  When  this 
is  done  properly  there  is  no  more  smell 
from  a  galoline  engine  than  from  a 
well-trimmed  kerosene  lamp. 

The  motor  of  a  horseless  carriage  is 
one  part,  the  revolving  and  steering 
meclianism  another.    If  storage  bat- 


tery cells  of  any  of  the  common  types 
are  used  instead  of  a  gasoline  motor, 
the  chief  difference  is  in  the  weight  of 
the  cells  and  in  the  use  of  armatures 
rotating  within  fixed  field  magnets  to 
give  the  motion  instead  of  the  crank  of 
a  gasoline  engine. 

The  race  referred  to  was  run  in 
snow,  slush  and  mud.  and  won  by  the 
Dureya  Wagon  Co.'s  gasoline  motor, 
on  a  l(>8-mile  course  in  ten  hours. 


tUlOO  Reward  «100. 

The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  there  is  at  least  one  dreaded  disease 
that  science  has  been  able  to  cure  in  all  its  stages, 
and  that  is  Catarrh.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  thi- 
only  positive  cure  known  tothe medical  fraternity. 
Catarrh  being  a  constitutional  disease,  requires 
constitutional  treatment.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  Is 
taken  internally,  acting  directly  upon  the  blood 
and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system,  thereby  de- 
stroying the  foundation  of  the  disease,  and  giving 
the  patient  strength  by  building  up  the  constitu- 
tion and  assisting  nature  in  doing  its  work.  The 
proprietors  have  so  much  faith  iu  its  curative 
powers,  that  they  oiler  One  Himdred  Dollars  for 
any  case  that  it  falls  to  eure.  .Send  for  list  of 
testimonials. 

Address,  F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO..  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  PHls  are  the  besf. 


On  the  Columbia  river,  during  1805,  617,460 
cases  of  salmon  were  packed.  Each  case  holds 
48  1-lb.  tins.  The  value  was  *3,;M'2,9'28.C'i.  Of 
these,  433, 178  cases  were  packed  on  the  Oregon 
side  and  184,2S'2  on  the  Washington  side.  On 
the  Oregon  coast  streams  and  bays  02,620 
cases  were  put  up.  About  64  per  cent  of  the 
catch  on  the  Columbia  river  was  taken  with 
gill  nets,  12  per  cent  with  seines,  19  per  cent 
with  traps  and  5  per  cent  with  wheels.  The 
number  of  persons  employed  in  the  fisheries 
and  allied  industries  in  Oregon  during  the 
year  was  ,5340,  to  whom  was  paid  $1,2.36,241; 
for  labor.  The  pack  this  year  was  larger  than 
for  any  season  since  the  origin  of  the  industry, 
save  two — 1883  and  1884 — when  the  pai-k  was 
629,400  and  620,000  cases  respectively. 


Cor(;iis  Axu  Hoakhesess.  The  irritation 
that  induces  coughing  is  immediately  re- 
lieved by  using  '•  llniwn'x  Jirmichial  r»()c/ien." 
A  simple  and  safe  remedy. 


To  illustrate  what  .Japan  is  doing  in  the 
one  line  of  cotton  manufactures,  it  is  noted 
that  in  188r)  .Japan  imported  *soO,000  worth  of 
raw  cotton  for  the  50,000  splindles  in  nineteen 
mills,  and  in  1894  *19,.500,000  for  600,000 
spindles  in  forty-six  mills.  Their  imports  of 
cotton  yarns  from  Great  Britain  decreased 
proportionately  the  same  time.  .Japanese 
mills  paid  handsome  dividends  last  year. 


THE  WOiNDERFLL  ARIZONA  EVER- 
BEARING STRAWBERRY, 

Luscious  nammoth  Dewberry,  also  the 
Sweet    Rind,    the  Seedless  and  the  Leonardy 

ci r-< I > t;  FRUIT. 

These  are  the  fruits  to  plant  and  the  coming 
fruits  for  profit;  nothing  better  known.  The  de- 
mand cannot  be  supplied  in  the  next  tifteen  years 
for  these  luscious  fruits.  Flams  and  trees  are  iu 
limited  supply.  Also  a  few  of  the  Seedless  Eureka 
Lemon  Trees  for  sale.  Send  orders  early  and  se- 
cure what  yovi  want  before  too  late.  Now  is  the 
best  time  for  fall  planting  of  strawberries.  We 
have  all  other  varieties  of  Fruit  and  Nut  Trees 
grown  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Write  for  prices  at 
once.       C.  a.  HEWITT  &  SON.  Pasadena,  Cal. 


1  ■ 

■ 

n'i 

DON'T  GET  MAD 


if  a  Pa-'e  aircnt  claims  our  wire  Is  5(1  to  ino  per  cent 
belter  tlian  used  in  uny  other  fetu-e.  .Make  blm 
prove  II.   lie  can  do  Itor  »e  n  ill  disown  him. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  r.lich. 


— THE— 

World's  Washer 

In  its  washing  prin 

ciple  IS  like  Ihe 
Humboldt, but  ills 
"chock  full''  of  improvements. 
Child  can  use  it.   Clothes  clean, 
sweet  and  white  as  snow.  Lasts 
lifetime.  Sent  freight  paid.  Circulars  free. 
C.  E.  ROSS,  10  MrLran  St.,  Lincoln,  III. 


DON'T 

MISS 

IT. 


GILMAN^S  mm  TULE  TREE  PROTECTOR. 

P.STKNTED  AUGUST   I,  m:i. 

FIRST  PRIZE  — Medal  and  Diploma  —  California  Midwiater  Interna- 
tional Exposition. 

Cheapest,  best  and  only  one  to  protect  trees  and  vines  from  frost,  sun- 
bum,  rabbits,  squirrels,  borers  and  other  tree  pests. 

For  testimonials  from  parties  who  are  using,  them,  send  for  descriptive 
circulars. 

B.    F='.    G  I  L  m  A  N, 

Sole  Manufacturer  of  PATENT  TULE  COV'ERS, 
240  NINTH  STKKET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 

'Caustic 
Balsam 

  A  Safe  Speedf  and  Fositivt  Cor« 

The  Safeat,  Bent  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  t'-r  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  f.r  lilenilshcs  from  HorapB 
unit  <  nttle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-   Itupossil'U  to  j'Ttiducc  scar  ur  blemish. 

Every  bottle  soM  is  warrantcl  to  fiivo  satiafacllon 
Price   $l,50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druKKlsts,  r>r 
nentby  express,  cliarirea  palii,  with  full  directions 
tor  Ita  use.    Send  for  descriptive  clrculara,' 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  0. 


SAMPLE 

FREE 


All  about  Beei  and  Honey 

G.W.YORK&CO. 

.16  Fifth  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  IliI.INOIS, 


Araerkan  Bee  Jounial. 

(Established  IS'ili 
Weekly,  *'  ayenr.   7  Editors. 


1 00  -  page 
Bee-Book 
Free! 


B 


Kb  --tNU  FOK 

C  Hl^  Eb  IX  O  Sample  copy  01 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

A  Hindsomelr  Illustrated  nrr  ClipPI  ICO 
Mil«azinB.  And  Catalog,  of  DC  U  OUrrLlbO 
FUK£.  TUii  A.I.UOOTCO.>itIedlna.O. 


Australian  Salt  Bush  Plants 

Tor  alkali  IhikI.  for  sale  by  Lord  *  Waltiiu, 
iOU  K.  Mnd  St..  I.ox  .VliKeles,  I'al. 


LIGHTNIISIG  WELL  MACH*Y»? 

PUMPS,  AIR  LIFT5,  .71 
GASOLINE    ENGINES  '.y 

THE   AMERICAN   WELL  WORK  5  J. 

AURORA  HI.. -CHICAGO.-  OALl.AS.TI>  ' 


December  21,  1895. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Review  of  the  Dried  Fruit  Market. 


San  Fkancisco,  Dee.  18,  1895. 
As  usual  at  this  season,  the  dried  fruit  mar- 
ket is  at  a  standstill,  and  in  all  likelihood  this 
will  continue  until  after  the  holidays,  and 
probably  well  into  January.  The  only  busi- 
ness worth  mentioning  that  we  have  heard  of 
during  the  week  is  in  apricots,  on  the  basis  of 
9f3)9;4c  for  choice  and  .5%@6%c  for  poor  qual- 
ity. Everything  else  is  lifeless  except  in  a 
small  retail  way.  The  following  are  San  Fran- 
cisco Fruit  Exchange  quotations:  Peaches, 
4(fi]5c  per  Iti  and  5/^^rtOc  per  lb  for  fancy; 
peeled,  in  boxes,  l2iW,13c  per  ffi.  Prunes,  4c  for 
the  four  sizes,  6@6%c  per  lb  for  40s  and  50s 
and  5fSj5^c  for  50s  and  60s.  Apricots,  75^(3)90 
for  prime  to  choice  and  lOfgllc  per  lb  for  fancy 
Moorparks.  Figs,  black,  3fti3%c  per  ft,  for 
pressed  and  3f5!3%c  for  unpressed  ;  white  figs, 
3%fg4c  per  Jti  for  pressed  in  sacks  and  5W6c  in 
boxes.  Pears,  7c  per  tli  for  evaporated  halves, 
4(^6%c  for  quarters.  Plums,  4r34>Jc  per  lb 
for  pitted  and  l%@2%c  for  unpitted.  Nectar- 
ines, 5@6c  for  prime  to  choice  and  8^c  for 
fancy. 

RAISINS  AND  DIIIED  GRAPES. 

Prices  are  as  follows,  carload  lots,  f.  o.  b. 
San  Francisco:  London  Layers,  90cf»$l 
box;  4-crown  loose,  3^4C  f<  lb.  ;  3-crown  loose, 
2%cf)lb. ;  3-crown,  3^4c;  Seedless  Sultanas, 
3^@3^c;  Seedless  Muscatels,  2i^r»!2%c; 
clusters,  $1.35(3)1. ,50;  Dehesa  clusters,  $2.W(qi 
2.35;  Imperial  clusters,  $3.00(33.75;  Dried 
Grapes,  2%c  per  lb. 

NUTS. 

Chestnuts,  10(5ll3%c;  Walnuts,  TfSSc  |y  ft. 
for  No.  1  hard  and  9@9%c  for  soft  shell,  job- 
bing lots ;  Almonds,  Q@7y^c  for  Languedoc 
and  8%@10c  for  paper  shell,  jobbing;  Peanuts, 
3%@4c  f)  lb.  for  California;  Hickory  nuts, 
5(Si6c ;  Pecans,  6c  for  rough  and  8c  for  polished  ; 
Filberts,  8@9c;  Brazil  nuts,  7%(tf8c  ^  lb.  ;  Co- 
coanuts,  $4.50(5'5  %t  100. 

CITIiU-S  FRriTS. 

No  further  change.  California  Oranges  are 
quotable  at  $1.75&2  box  for  Seedlings  and 
$3.50(?(i3  for  Navels;  Japanese  Mandarins, 
$1.25(a!l.50  ^  box;  Lemons,  $1W1. 50  for  common 
and  $3(??3  for  good  to  choice ;  Mexican  Limes, 
$5;  Bananas,  $1((S3  |)  bunch;  Pineapples, 
$2.50@5  fi  doz. 

<>eueral  Markets. 

FLOUR— We  quote :  Net  cash  prices  for  Family 
Extras,  $3  35@3  ib  f,  bbl ;  Bakers'  Extras,  $3  15(a 
J3  25;  Superfine,  $3  Xi(ai,2  60  bbl. 

WHEAT— Shipping  Wheat  is  quotable  atflSi^c 
per  ctl  tor  No.  1  and  $1  00  for  choice.  Mill- 
ing Wheat,  $1  05(91  07H  per  ctl. 

BARLEY— Feed,  fair  to  good,  65@66i4c;  choice, 
67'/4c;  Brewing,  75(si80c. 

OATS— We  quote:  Milling,  70®,75c  'Pctl;  Sur- 
prise, 90@97'/!C:  fancy  feed,  80(g)8.5c:  good  to 
choice,  fi7Vi(a80c;  poor  to  fair,  .57H(a65c;  Black, 
tor  seed,  $1  10Cn41  30;  Gray,  6,5@,7.5c  ^  ctL 

CORN— We  quote:  Large  Yellow,  80(a82i4c; 
Small  Yellow,  83>/a(s'85c  fl  ctl;  White,  80@8.5c. 

RYE— Quotable  at  77H®8()c  f.  ctl. 

BUCKWHEAT— Quotable  at  85(a>90c  ^  ctl. 

CRACKED  CORN— Quotable  at  $19(8120  per  ton. 

CORNMEAL— Millers  quote  feed  at  $18  50@19  50 
per  ton. 

OILCAKE  MEAL— Quotable  at  $21  per  ton  from 
the  mill. 

COTTONSEED  OILCAKE— Quotable  at  $21  f. 
ton. 

RICEMEAL— Quotable  at  $13(a'15  per  tof,  ex 
mill. 

MIDDLINGS— Quotable  at$18@21  Tgt  ton. 

BRAN— Quotable  at  $12  50@13  ^  ton. 

GROUND  BARLEY— Quotable  at  $l?i@\6  TP  ton. 

VARIOUS— Prices  per  lb  in  10-lb  sacks  are  as 
ollows:  Buckwheat  Flour, -l  cents;  Cornmeal,  2^ 
@3V4c;  Cracked  Wheat,  W,c;  Farina  Flour,  4Hc; 
Graham  Flour,  2%c  \  Hominy,  4(rt'4>4c;  Oatmeal,  3% 
(3>4!4c;  Oat  Groats,  4Hc;  Pearl  Barley.  4i4@4i4c; 
Rice  Flour  7!/sC;  Rye  Meal,  23ic;  Rye  Flour,  3^c. 

HAY— Wheat,  $8@il2;  Wheat  and  Oat,  $7(2(11; 
Oat,  $6'ai9  50;  Alfalfa,  $6(317  75;  Barley,  $6  50@9; 
Clover,  $6@7  50;  Compressed,  $6  50®  11;  Stock, 
$5@6  ton. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  35(S60c  bale. 

BEANS— We  quote:  Bayos,  $1  10@1  15;  Butter, 
$1  70@1  90;  Pink,  $l(a)4  15;  Red,  $1  20(®1  50;  Lima, 
$2  .50@2  55;  Pea,  $1  50(31  75;  Small  White,  $1  40 
@1  60;  Large  White,  $1  10®  I  40:  Blackeye,  $1  75 
®1  95;  Red  Kidney,  $1  75@1  95;  Horse,  $1  30@1  70 
»  ctl. 

DRIED  PEAS— We  quote:  Green,  $1  30®  1  50; 
Niles,  $1  15®  1  25  per  ctl. 

SEEDS— We  quote:  Mustard, Yellow,  $1  40@I60; 
Brown,  $1  85® 2  00;  Trieste,  $1  90®  2  20;  Canary, 
3@3Hc;  Hemp,  4c;  Rape,  l%@2c;  Timothy, 
6@6!/,c;  Alfalfa,  6(*7^c;  Flax,  $1  75  f*  ctl. 

POTATOES— Salinas  Burbanks,,50®80c  1?  ctl  and 
30®40c  1?  ctl  for  River  Burbanks  in  sacks;  Oregon 
Burbanks,  4n®65c  1»  ctl;  River  Reds,  30@40c  per 
ctl;  Sweet  Potatoes,  $1  25((i  1  50  ^  ctl. 

ONIONS— Quotable  at  50@70c  *  ctl. 

VARIOUS— We  quote :  Cream  Squash,  20®25c 
box;  Tomatoes,  3.5®60c;  String  Beans,  6®7c  ^(  ft; 
Green  Peas,  4®5c  ^  to;  Green  Peppers,  2!>®50c  ^ 
box;  Carrots, 30®40c;  Cabbage,  50c  ctl;  Garlic, 
4@.5c  fl  lb;  Dried  Peppers,  8®10c  *  ft;  Mush- 
rooms, .5®12!4c  ^  lb. 

BUTTER— Creamery— Fancy,  24@2.5c;  special 
brands,  hlgher;seconds,22(ni23c^  ft-  Dairy— Fancy, 
21@23c;  good  to  choice,  l!l((j  20c ;  lower  grades,  16@ 
18c;  pickled,  18@20c;  firkin,  lB(o  l!ic. 

CHEESE— We  quote:  Fancy  mild  new,  9@llo; 
fair  to  good,  7@8c;  Eastern.  12@>13t4c  ^  ft. 

EGGS— Quotable  at  20@24c  f(  dozen  for  store 
and  27® 29c  for  ranch;  Eastern,  l9@21c;  fancy 
Eastern,  22@25c. 

POULTRY— We  quote  as  follows ;  Live  Turkeys 


—Gobblers.  10®12c;  Hens,  10®I2c ;  do,  dressed,  11 
@13c  ft:  Roosters,  $3  7.5@4  for  old,  and  $4® 
4  .50  for  young ;  Broilers.  $2  50@3  for  small  and  $3  50 
@4  for  large;  Hens,  $3  .5n®4  50;  Ducks,  $4®6; 
Geese,  $l  .5002  Ofi  ^  pair;  Pigeons,  $1®1  25  ^4  doz. 
for  old  and  $1  25@1  75  f,  doz.  for  young. 

GAME— Ducks— Mallard,  $2  50® 3;  Teal,  $1 ; 
Sprig,  $2;  Widgeon, $1  25@1  50;  small  Duck, $1®1  25; 
Quail,  75c@$l;  Gray  Geese,  $2  .50;  White  Geese, 
$l(ri'125;  Rabbits,  $1®  !  50;  Hare,  $l(a;l  25;  English 
Snipe,  $2® 2  50;  common  Snipe,  $I25("15U; 
Honkers,  $3  50@4;  Brant,  $1  50  per  dozen. 

WOOL— There  has  been  some  better  demand  for 
wools  the  past  week,  but  the  mai'ket  is  still  tar 
from  being  active.  Stocks  are  larger  than  this 
time  last  year  and  buyers  less  eager,  while  sellers 
are  holding  tor  their  figures.  While  these  condi- 
tions exist,  there  will  be  no  large  sales  to  report. 
We  quote  Fall : 

Short,  trashy  San  Joaquin  plains  3@5c 

Good  San  Joaquin  plains  4@6c 

Southern  and  Coast  4@6c 

Mountain  Wools,  light  and  free  6@7c 

Mountain  Wools,  detective  and  heavy  5®6c 

Middle  counties,  tree  7(ffi8c 

Middle  counties,  defective  

HOPS— Quotable  at  5@7c  to. 


Valuable  State  Property  Hissing. 


In  connection  with  the  wiodini^  up 
of  the  affairs  of  the  State  Board  of  Vit- 
iculture Secretary  Scott  submitted  the 
following  inventory  of  State  property 
in  the  hands  of  the  board: 

Twenty-five  chairs,  letter  press  stand,  let- 
ter press  and  fixtures,  seven  book  cases,  three 
desks,  typewriter  stand,  combination  cup- 
board, two  map  racks  with  maps,  one  set  of 
scales,  library,  one  lot  of  reports,  one  barome- 
ter, one  typewriter,  one  clock,  five  tables, 
pictures  and  frames,  three  thermometers,  one 
iron  safe,  two  carpets,  one  showcase,  one 
weighing  scale,  and  various  other  fixtures, 
such  as  waste  paper  baskets,  pens,  inkstands, 
and  general  office  furnishings. 

The  meagerness  of  this  list  was  a 
surprise  to  Governor  Budd,  who  set 
about  to  compare  the  property  ac- 
counted for  with  what  had  from  time 
to  time  been  bought  for  the  board,  as 
recorded  in  the  office  of  the  State  Con- 
troller. The  result  of  this  investiga- 
tion is  told  in  the  following  excerpt 
from  a  report  in  the  Examiner: 

In  the  laboratory  apparatus,  which  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Controller's  office  show  was  pur- 
chased by  the  commission,  and  which, 
although  considered  of  an  imperishable  char- 
acter, does  not  appear  in  the  inventory,  are 
included  in  the  following  valuable  articles: 
One  spectroscope,  $400;  one  Beak's  microscope, 
$178;  one  calorimeter,  $1,50;  one  ice  chest,  $115; 
one  ebulliscope,  $40;  one  photographic  lens, 
$40 ;  one  microscope  objective,  $30;  one  acide- 
meter,  one  twichell  and  one  salleron,  $48;  one 
large  salleron  and  one  platinum  capsule,  $41 ; 
one  still  and  one  Pasteur  filter,  $37;  one  lead 
box  and  one  stand,  $13;  one  ice  chest,  $10;  one 
microscope,  $25 ;  one  agate  mortar,  one  retort 
and  stand  and  watch  glasses,  $5.30;  three  ring 
retorts,  beakers,  wash  bottles  and  funnels, 
$7 ;  four  dozen  pieces  glassware,  test  tubes, 
etc.,  $10;  miscellaneous  laboratory  apparatus, 
$58;  one  loaming  plate  and  one  set  of  weights, 
$24  ;  copper  water  bottles,  miscellaneous  labor- 
atory apparatus,  $54  ;  gas  apparatus  for  labor- 
atory, $23;  one  retort  and  twenty-four  demi- 
johns, $31.50;  one  saccharometer  and  micro- 
scopic slides,  $4.50 ;  miscellaneous  laboratory 
apparatus,  $125;  gas  fixtures  (apparatus),  $21; 
one  still  condenser,  miscellaneous  laboratory 
apparatus,  $76 ;  gas  fixtures  and  terra  cotta 
chimne.v  for  same,  $84  ;  miscellaneous  labora- 
tory apparatus,  $.50 ;  electrical  apparatus  for 
laboratory,  $30;  twenty-one  hydrometers,  $54; 
forty-two  thermometers,  $120.  Total  $1,889.80. 

Added  to  this  long  list  of  articles  which  it  is 
claimed  should  be  in  the  possession  of  the 
commission,  but  of  which  the  inventory  of  ef- 
fects shows  nothing,  is  office  furniture  valued 
at  $337  and  a  very  important  cellar  outfit 
worth  $600.  This  outfit,  so  necessary  to  the 
work  of  demonstration,  includes  great  crush- 
ers, skids,  barrels,  fermenting  funnels  and 
bottle  stand. 

The  suggestive  comparison  does  not  end 
with  laboratory  and  cellar  outfits.  It  involves 
furniture  and  special  apparatus.  Even  great 
ice  chests  and  furnaces,  which  could  not  dis- 
appear except  perhaps  in  a  cafe,  cannot  be 
found. 

There  are  seven  stoves,  one  of  them  a  mam- 
moth furnace  costing  $1.50,  for  which  abso- 
lutely no  account  has  been  made.  There  are 
twent.y-one  hydrometers,  worth  in  the  aggre- 
gate $.54,  which  have  disappeared  mysteri- 
ously. The  aggregate  value  of  the  stoves  is 
$222.  In  the  bustle  and  confusion  of  the  rou- 
tine of  the  commission  four  bookcases  are  not 
accounted  for  in  the  inventory.  Eleven  were 
bought,  and  only  seven  appear  in  the  inven- 
tory. 

The  same  neglect  seems  to  have  character- 
ized the  inventory  of  desks.    Five  were  pur- 


DIX/IDEIND  INOTICE. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

5.32  Califoi-nia  St.,  corner  Webb. 
For  the  halt  year  ending  with  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1895,  a  dividend  has  tieen  declared  at  the  rate 
per  annum  of  four  and  thirt.y-two  one-hundredths 
(4  .32-l(K))  per  cent  on  term  deposits,  and  three  and 
six-tenths  (3  6-10)  per  cent  on  ordinary  deposits, 
tree  of  taxes;  payable  on  and  after  THURSDAY, 
the  and  of  January,  1896. 

LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


TO  LAW  STUDENTS. 

Those  who  desire  to  read  law  at  home  can  ob- 
tain information  as  to  what  books  to  purchase  at 
the  least  ijossible  cost  to  complete  the  course,  by 
addressing  CHAS.  A.  H.  SMITH,  261  Second  St  , 
Oakland,  Cal. 


chased,  and  only  three  appear  to  be  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  commission.  Seven  ex- 
pensive tables  were  purchased,  and  only  five 
are  accounted  for  by  the  secretarv.  Durino- 
the  eventful  history  of  the  cominission  3:32 
chairs  were  bought,  and  the  secretary,  when 
he  made  out  his  inventory,  could  find  only 
twenty-five.  The  sampling  of  wine  in  the  ex- 
hibition rooms  must  have  been  extensive  and 
somevvhat  expensive,  for  517  wine  glasses 
were  bought  and  none  appear  in  the  inventory. 

When  the  secretary  was  called  to  ac- 
count he  made  light  of  the  matter,  say- 
ing he  didn't  pay  much  attention  ifco 
the  inventory,  not  deeming  it  a  matter 
of  any  importance.  The  Governor  was 
not  disposed  to  take  the  matter  lightly; 
and  after  a  bad  half  hour  under  his 
examination  Mr.  Scott  promised  to 
hunt  up  and  report  on  a  lot  of  "  plun- 
der "  in  the  cellar.  Some  of  the  miss- 
ing property  can,  no  doubt,  be  ac- 
counted for,  but  it  certainly  looks  as  if 
somebody  had  gotten  away  with  two 
or  three  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
stuff.  Mr.  Scott  may  not  be  blamable, 
but  he  is  put  in  the  unpleasant  posi- 
tion of  having  to  clear  up  some  very 
shady  assumptions.  Governor  Budd 
proposes  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the 
matter. 

List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 

Reported  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


MOST  SUCCESSFUL  REMEDY 

FOR  MAN  OR  BEAST.  jj 

Certain  In  Its  effects  anil  never  blisters.  |( 
Read  proofs  below  :  ^ 

KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE!! 

Shelby,  Mich.,  Dec.  i6,  '93.  j! 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.  i| 
j  Sirs; — I  have  used  your  Kendall's}' 
I  Spavin  Cure  with  good  success  for  j 
I  curbs  on  two  horses  and  it  is  tlie  best  ll 

Liniment  I  have  ever  used.  |j 
[  Yours  truly,  August  Fredrick,  [j 

For  Sale  by  all  Druggists,  or  address  U 
I)r.  J}.  ,T.  KJCNnAJ.T.  COMPANY, 

ENOSBURGH    FALLS.  VT. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  DECEMBER  3,  1895. 
550,580.— Ship— J.  Bluemel.  S.  F. 
550,864.-Eye  Glasses— a.  E.  Butterfleld,  Port- 
laud,  Or. 

550,7-l.S.— Gas  Engine  Igniter— T.  G.  Cantrell  S  F 

550,710.— iKRiGATiON  Gate— J.  M.  Eads,  San  Ber- 
nardino, Cal. 

5.50,711— Ii..(iGATioN  Gate— J.  M.  Eads,  San  Ber- 
nardino, Cal. 

550.71^— Bicycle  Bell  and  Brake— w.  A.  Hay, 

5.50,720.— Gatb—C.  a.  Huffmaster,  San  Leandro, 
Cal.  ' 

550,721. -Rotary  Engine -j.  D.  Keller,  Santa 
Clara,  Cal. 

550,688.—  Electrotherapedtic  Apparatus  —  C 

Palmleaf,  Seattle,  Wash 
•^!°'?^S-~S'*-''-'^-  L  Schlueter,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Covering- C.  H.  Stanitorth,  S.  F. 
550,922.— Condensei{—H.  H,  Tracy,  Hollister,  Cal. 

NoTE.-Copies  of  0.  s.  and  Foreign  patents  fur- 
nished by  pewe.y  &  Co.  In  the  shortest  time  possible 
(by  niail  for  telegraphic  order).  American  and 
Foreign  patents  obtained,  and  general  patent  busi- 
ness for  Pacific  Coast  Inventors  transacted  with 
perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in  the 
shortest  possible  time. 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


TBEE8. 


Success  Heans  Thought. 

Farmers  can  not 
make  money  by  pur- 
suing the  same  plans 
as  their  fathers  did. 
But  there  is  money 
in  farming  and  lots 
of  it.  A  farmer  near 
Elgin,  111.,  cleared 
four  thousand  dollars  last  year  from 
160  acres.  He  had  some  Little  Giant 
Separators  and  good  cows.  You  can 
do  it.    Send  for  circulars. 

P.  M.  Sharples. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Elgin,  Illinois. 
Rutland,  Vermont. 


PhT,??!^ ^'S"?  i'lnstrated  catalogue, 

fm,  1  testimonials  from  thousands  who  have  sateJ 
a  oJ^.lf^J^nifS''''"  m""''-  ■  trees,  folds  like 

a  pocKet  knife,  easily  eamei  ons,lioulder  Onemanean 

ISw  TZ««'.iT„''f "  f '"^^        ">en  witSrcroTs  cu 

JAMES  LINFORTH, 
37  Market  Street  San  Francisco. 


Fruit  Land  at  a  Bargain. 

I  want  ten  men  having  $5000  each  to  invest  in  the 
finest  and  cheapest  Fruit  and  Grape  land  in  this 
State.  Sonoma  County,  within  50  miles  ot  San 
Franci«co.  Climate  and  soil  unexcelled.  Investi- 
gate this  property  without  delay.  Write  tor  par- 
ticulars. .lOIIN  F.  HYXISKK. 

43  Market  Street,  San  Fr«ncisfO. 


/=V  IN  IN  U /=V  L  mEETIING. 

The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  Stockholders 
of  the  "Grangers'  Bank  of  ( 'aliforn will  be 
held  at  the  oftlce  ot  the  Bank,  in  I  he  City  of  San 
Francisco,  State  of  California,  (pd  'I'lJESDAY,  the 
I  14th  day  of  January,  18'.it>,  at  one  o'clock  p.  M.,  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  a  Board  of  Directors  to 
serve  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  transaction  of 
such  other  business  as  may  .come  before  the  meet- 
ing. 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIER, 

Cashier  and  Manager. 
San  Francisco,  December  5th,  1895. 

MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 and  

it  General  Commission  Merchants,  ^ 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

O- Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 


patents! 

-^220  MARKET  ST.S.F!*^  ^ 


PI'MPS  tor  either  deep  or  shallow  Wells,  Power 
Pumps,  Windmill  Pumps,  Hand  Pumps.  Valves 
and  working  parts  can  be  removed,  repaired  and 
replaced  without  taking  pipe  or  cylinder  out  of  the 
well.  With  my  5  in.  double-acting  deep-well  cyl- 
inder and  power  head  No.  2, 1  guarantee  lO.OtK)  gal- 
lons per  hour  from  a  7  in.  bore  well.  Send  for  cir- 
cular.   A  .  T.  AMES,  Gait,  Cal. 


OUR  POULTRY  AIVNUAL 

and  Book  of  Valuable  Recipes,  04  largo 
pa^cs,  contains .s  beautiftilcoloretl  plates 
of  t(jwlK,Kives  description  and  prices  of 
45  varieties, with  iinportanthintson  care 
of  poultry,  and  paRcs  of  rccipcsof  great 
value  to  everyone.  Finest  Poultry  liook 
published  for'imill  Postpaid  onlv  lOcls. 
C.  N.  Bowers,  13ox'.;i,  Dakota,  III 


BlaUe,    moffltt    &  ToiA/ne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles, 
RT.AKE.  McFALLA  CO  Portland.  Or. 


C/ILlt'Oli^l/l  t^lilllj^ 


—  AND  — 


HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 


A  Muuual  of  Metlio<ls   which  have  Vlelded 
Greatest  Success;  with  I.,lsts  of  Varieties 
iiest  Adapted  to  the  Dillereut 
Districts  of  the  .State. 


Practical.  Explicit.  Comprehensive.  Embodying 
the  experience  and  methods  of  hundreds  of  success- 
lul  growers,  and  coiistltutlnif  a  trustworthy  (rulde 
by  which  the  Inexperienced  iiijiy  successfully  pro- 
duce the  fruits  for  which  California  Is  famous. 
Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarsred.  liy  EiiwAUl) 
J.  WiCKSON.  A.  M.,  Assoc.  Prof.  Horticulture  and 
Entomologv.  UnlverBity  of  California;  Horticultural 
Editor  Pacific  Hwral  Press,  San  Francisco;  Sec  y  Cali- 
fornia State  HortlcuUur;iI  Society;  Pres.  California 
State  Floral  Society,  etc. 

Large  Octavo,  599  pages,  fully  Illustrated,  price,  1813.00. 
postpaid. 

KOR  SALE  BY 

Publishers  Pacific  Rural  Press, 


220  Market  Street. 


San  Francisco,  Cal 


IMPROVED  EXCELSIOR  SEED  SOWER. 

First  pateuted  by  Jacob  Price. 

I  have  just  received  a  new  lot  of  these  machines,  with  a  steel  box  and  other  improvements,  which 
make  it  one  of  the  most  complete  and  compact  .sowing  machines  in  the  market. 

This  Seed  Sower  will  sow  wheat  100  feet  wide  (working  width,  80  ftet),  elevating  just  enough  grain 
to  distribute  it  properly,  whether  the  team  walks  fast  or  slow.    I'rice  ©SC.  For  sale  by 

WM.  H.  GKAY,  Agent  San  Leandro,  Cal. 
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The  Pacific 


Rural  Press. 


December  21,  1895. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


The  Lecturer's  Desk. 

Ily  Worthy  Lecturer  Ohleyer. 

The  question  is  asked,  "  Can  wheat 
be  made  a  profitable  crop  at  one  cent 
a  pound  ?" 

The  same  question  is  being  discussed 
in  Eastern  Grange  circles  in  this  form, 
"Can  wheat  be  profitably  grown  at 
fifty  cents  a  bushel  ?  '' 

The  preponderance  of  opinions  is  not 
given,  hence  we  are  left  in  ignorance 
as  to  the  cost  of  wheat  in  the  great 
central  wheat  States  of  the  Union. 

In  our  own  State  the  question  was 
quite  extensively  discussed  a  year  ago, 
and  the  conclusion  reached  was  that  on 
an  average  a  profit  remained  to  the 
producer  at  a  cent  a  pound,  or  60 
per  bushel.  Just  before  the  advent  of 
the  combined  harvester  $1.10  per  100 
pounds  was  the  accepted  figure  at 
which  wheat  could  be  produced,  pay- 
ing for  the  use  of  the  land,  interest, 
and  all  the  labor  incident  to  its  pro- 
duction. Thus,  while  no  actual  profit 
remained,  it  kept  laborers  employed 
and  all  the  forces  on  the  farm  were 
kept  moving  at  fair  wages. 

The  development  of  new  wheat  re- 
gions and  other  causes,  which  cheap- 
ened the  price  of  wheat  at  the  door  of 
the  consumer,  was  met  in  part  by  the 
combined  harvester  and  by  a  climate 
peculiarly  and  almost  exclusively 
adapted  to  its  use.  For  the  ponderous 
machine  re()uired  the  solid  earth  and 
the  rainless  skies  of  California  by  which 
it  could  be  operated  at  all. 

These  advantages,  coupled  with  the 
wonderful  fertility  of  the  soil,  enabled 
the  California  wheat  grower  to  follow 
downward  the  cheapest  product  of  the 
cheapest  laborer  of  the  world,  until  its 
cost  was  placed  as  low  as,  if  not  below, 
45  cents  a  bushel,  or  75  cents  per  100 
pounds. 

There  is,  however,  no  such  thing  as 
figuring  the  cost  of  a  bushel  of  wheat 
except  on  a  given  yield  per  acre.  The 
farmer  who  gets  the  largest  yield  gets 
it  for  a  less  outlay,  hence  may  enjoy  a 
profit  where  his  neighbor,  having  a 
fighter  crop,  may  meet  with  an  actual 
loss.  It  has  been  urged  that  wheat 
growing  can  only  be  made  profitable 
on  large  farms  and  on  a  large  scale, 
and  that  the  small  farmer  must  aban- 
don the  industry.  If  this  were  true,  it 
would  certainly  be  deplorable  for  the 
reason  that  the  great  farm  banishes 
the  church,  the  school  house,  the  social 
neighborly  intercourse,  and  almost 
everything  that  makes  country  life 
attractive  and  desirable.  But  it  is 
not  true,  as  witness  the  poverty  and 
decay  of  the  big  farm  compared  with 
the  family  homestead  of  40,  80  or  ItiO 
acres.  The  fertifity  of  the  large  farm 
cannot  be  maintained.  On  it  we  only 
plow  and  sow,  and  reap  and  mow,  and 
when  certain  ingredients  of  the  soil  are 
exhausted  we  have  a  blight,  that  re- 
duces the  yield  to  conform  to  our  man- 
ner of  cultivation.  The  small  farmer 
can  oversee  and  control  his  homestead, 
largely  doing  the  work  with  his  own 
help,  can  plow  and  fertilize  his  40  or  80 
acres  of  wheat  fallow  as  often  as  may 
be  required,  then  at  harvest  time  open 
his  inclosure  to  the  steam  harvester, 
which  will  put  his  wheat  or  barley  into 
the  sack  cheaper  than  he  can  do  it 
himself,  charging  by  the  acre,  hence 
no  more  for  harvesting  40  bushels  than 
20  per  acre.  This  is  the  man  who  en- 
joys a  profit  at  wheat  growing  at  one 
cent  a  pound. 

"  Should  farmers  wives  and  daugh- 
ters have  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
atfairs  of  the  farm?" 

This  question  comes  to  us  from  the 
grange  fields  of  the  East,  but  is  equally 
pertinent  to  conditions  in  California. 

First  and  foremost  the  feminine  por- 
tion of  a  farmer's  household  should  have 
a  general  and  special  knowledge  of  the 
affairs  of  the  home  and  dwelling.  If 
outdoor  knowledge  displaces  house- 
keeping qualities  it  is  not  to  be  encour- 
aged. The  all-wise  Creator  willed  it 
otherwise  when  the  man  was  made 
strong  and  woman  weak  or  womanly. 
But,  she  should  have  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  affairs  of  the  farm,  which 
she  could  make  use  of  in  case  of  neces- 


sity. Many  of  the  most  successful  farm 
managers  at  the  present  day  are 
women,  and  a  large  majority  of  them 
re  relicts  of  unsuccessful  husbands. 
And  again,  a  geueral  knowledge  of  the 
affairs  of  the  farm  has  a  wholesome  in- 
fluence on  expenditures;  for,  an  ap- 
parent plethora  of  pin  money  is  not 
always  an  indication  of  a  solid  founda- 
tion. 

Every  worthy  housewife  will  gauge 
her  desires  to  the  conditions  of  the 
farm,  provided  she  knows  what  they 
are.   

D.  N.  Kern  of  Pennsylvania  writes 
learnedly  to  the  I'mli  k  Farmi r  of  Chi- 
cago on  the  "Bicycle  for  Farmers," 
giving  his  own  experience  in  learning 
to  ride  and  the  utility  of  the  machine 
on  his  farm.  After  determining  to  be- 
come a  rider  of  the  bike,  he  says: 
"  During  the  first  month  I  rode  several 
miles  every  evening  after  supper.  I 
also  used  it  every  evening  to  fetch  home 
my  cows."  Then  he  carried  packages 
home  weighing  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds 
from  the  towns  of  the  vicinity.  Then 
he  says:  "It  seems  to  me  that,  by 
the  use  of  the  bicycle,  the  social  life  of 
the  farmer  could  be  so  broadened  and 
enlivened  that  much  of  the  loneliness  of 
the  farm  could  be  dispelled.  I  often 
feel  as  if  I  were  only  twenty-five  years 
old."  Continuing,  he  says:  "I  think 
the  bicycle  will  change  the  people  and 
the  roads  in  many  ways.  *  *  *  I 
would  sooner  part  with  one  of  my  best 
horses  than  with  my  Columbia  bicycle. 
It  costs  nothing  to  keep;  it  will  not  get 
lame  nor  foundered  if  I  make  it  run 
fifty  miles  a  day.  I  expect  to  make  a 
100-mile  trip  on  it  in  the  near  future, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  my  expense 
will  be  more  than  50  cents  to  make  the 
trip." 

Now  this  is  all  very  gratifying  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  rider  and  the 
manufacturers  of  the  Columbia,  and 
may  have  been  dictated  by  them;  but 
from  the  farmers'  standpoint,  the 
philosophy  may  well  be  questioned. 
Possibly  advantages  may  grow  out  of 
the  use  of  the  bicycle  on  the  farm  that 
will  offset  the  propagation  and  use  of 
the  noble  horse  and  the  market  for  him 
and  his  provender  in  the  city;  but  as  a 
social  institution,  he  never  will  rival 
the  carryall,  the  hack  or  the  sleigh. 
Nevertheless,  if  it  will  reduce  the 
writer's  years  to  25,  it  shall  have  the 
biggest  puff  his  matchless  fountain  pen 
is  capable  of  writing. 

At  the  Sacramento  anniversary  there 
was  a  good  deal  said  by  the  gentlemen 
about  "  hard  times;"  in  fact,  the  pes- 
simists had  it  pretty  much  their  own 
way,  aside  from  the  local  literary  pro- 
gramme, which  was  both  amusing  and 
entertaining.  The  words  "  hard  times  " 
became  monotonous  at  least  to  one  in- 
dividual, and  the  writer  was  requested 
to  invent  some  other,  and  less  aggra- 
vating, term  that  would  express  the 
same  thought.  He  had  no  substitute 
to  offer  at  the  moment,  but  was  dis- 
posed to  take  it  under  advisement,  as 
the  courts  would  say.  Now,  of  course, 
since  a  plain  farmer  has  been  trans- 
formed into  a  State  Lecturer  he  knows 
everything,  and  he  himself  admits  that 
what  he  ilmi't  know  would  make  a  large- 
sized  book,  if  not  an  entire  history, 
and  yet  he  is  always  disposed  to  help 
solve  a  conundrum. 

Suppose,  then,  that  we  say  "  indus- 
trial contraction "  when  we  have  in 
mind  the  hard  times  now  prevailing. 
Every  industry  in  the  land  is  con- 
tracted from  a  normal  state,  and  as 
opposed  to  expansion;  and,  while  in 
force,  holds  trade  and  commerce  down 
to  the  lowest  possible  limit.  However, 
the  situation  will  work  its  own  cure, 
and  may  be  likened  to  a  pendulum  that 
swings  back  and  forth  over  the  normal. 

Now,  if  there  is  a  better,  more  re- 
fined and  appropriate  appellation  for 
the  present  state  of  affairs  let  us  have 
it,  to  the  end  that  we  may  forget  the 
threadbare  theme. 


The  Cleveland  //'Wf-r  is  pushing  Gov- 
ernor McKinley  for  President  and  says: 
"  Even  in  New  England,  Ohio's  Gov- 
ernor is  favored  by  the  members  of  the 
Grange  after  Reed.  That  is  the  case 
in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont 
and  Connecticut.  □  In  New  York  the 


Grangers  like  Governor  Morton;  but  if 
he  cannot  be  nominated,  they  want 
McKinley."  The  above  is  given  as 
showing  the  deference  that  is  being 
tendered  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  at 
the  present  time  and  in  reality  is  al- 
ways given  to  closely  organized  bodies. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
Democratic  party  will  also  favor  the 
selection  of  a  candidate  that  shall  stand 
well  with  the  Grangers,  and  of  course 
all  other  political  parties  will  do  like- 
wise. The  Patrons  of  Husbandry  will 
have  no  candidate;  but  they  can,  if 
they  will,  wield  a  balance  of  power  that 
will  sweep  the  country  and  put  their 
friends  in  control. 


Highland,  the  youngest  Grange  in 
the  State,  is  making  a  lusty  growth  and 
bids  fair  to  leave  many  an  older  or- 
ganization in  the  rear.  The  last  meet- 
ing, as  reported  by  the  secretary,  was 
an  enthusiastic  success  and  engenders 
a  wish  to  have  been  there.  Highland 
proposes  to  combine  business  with 
pleasure,  having  recently  incorporated 
for  the  purpose,  without  which  no 
Grange  can  legally  transact  business. 
"  Onward  "  is  evidently  their  motto. 


"  Mandy's  Wooing,"  as  published  in 
last  week's  Rural,  would  be  an  inter- 
esting feature  at  a  Grange  social.  It 
would  be  worth  going  miles  to  see  it 
enacted.  Who  will  be  the  first  "Zeke" 
and  "  Mandy  ?  " 

Stockton  Grange  is  leading  in  the 
good  work.  Such  reports  as  Bro. 
Root's,  in  the  last  Rural,  make  one 
envious  to  excel  in  hearing,  seeing, 
learning  and  enjoying. 

The  writer  is  in  receipt  of  a  private 
letter  from  Worthy  Master  E.  C.  Shoe- 
maker of  Tulare  Grange,  saying  their 
last  meeting  was  a  grand  success.  *  * 
"  You  should  have  been  with  us;  had 
a  splendid  feast.  I  think  if  Sister 
Ohleyer  could  have  assisted  to  devour 
Tulare's  nice  juicy  turkeys  she  would 
have  wanted  to  remain  in  this  county.'' 
The  brother  has  our  sincere  thanks  for 
kind  expressions,  and  both  hope  he 
may  wander  again  hitherward  for  a 
fraternal  visit,  although  their  turkeys 
may  not  be  so  juicy. 


CULLI.NGS. 

"Waiting"  is  the  stumbling-block 
of  progress  and  reform.  Doing  is  the 
lever  that  moves  the  world. 

More  than  half  the  people  in  this 
country  are  engaged  in  agriculture, 
but  nine-tenths  of  the  offices  are  held 
by  other  classes. 

Aversion  from  reproof  is  not  wise;  it 
is  the  mark  of  a  little  mind.  A  great 
man  can  afford  to  lose;  a  little,  insig- 
nificant fellow  is  afraid  of  being  snuffed 
out. 

Other  people's  faults  are  much 
pleasanter  to  contemplate  than  our 
own,  consequently  they  receive  the 
most  attention. 

A  new  project  is  the  farm  school  for 
slum  boys  of  the  crowded  cities.  "A 
walk  over  the  125  acres  of  the  farm 
shows  the  boys  at  work  hauling  stone, 
cutting  corn,  tending  the  cattle  and 
doing  all  the  hundred  things  belonging 
to  the  farmer's  busy  life."  A  new 
school  building  is  almost  completed. 
Most  of  the  boys  are  without  father  or 
mother. — Mechanicsburgh,  Pa.,  Farm- 
ers' Friend  and  Grange  Advocate, 
Dec.  7. 

He  who  is  open  without  levity,  gen- 
erous without  waste,  secret  without 
craft,  humble  without  meanness,  bold 
without  insolence,  cautious  without 
anxiety,  regular  yet  not  formal,  mild 
yet  not  timid,  firm  yet  not  tyranical, 
passes  the  ordeal  of  honor,  friendship, 
virtue. 


From  Merced. 


Do  you  know  a  good  farm 
and  fruit  paper  when  you  see 
it?  Let  us  send  you  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  this  week. 
Send  your  address  ;  no  money. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker, 

409  Pearl  street.  New  York. 


Merced,  Dec.  10,  1896. 

To  THE  Editor  :— Thinking  that  good 
news  was  welcome  to  the  columns  of 
your  valuable  paper  from  any  Grange, 
I  send  you  a  few  lines  from  Merced. 
The  Grange  met  at  Pythian  Castle 
Hall  on  Saturday,  the  7th  instant.  At 
noon  those  present  passed  from  the  hall 
into  a  warm,  pleasant  anti-room  and 
partook  of  a  bounteous  I'epast  com- 
posed of  substantials  and  dainties.  An 
hour  was  spent  in  interesting  conver- 
sation and  pleasant  and  instructive 
reminiscenses.  Then  the  meeting  was 
called  to  order  and  the  members  pro- 
ceeded to  elect  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year,  as  follows:  Master,  L.  H.  Ap- 
plegate;  overseer,  Agustine  Smith; 
lecturer.  Sister  Ralston;  steward,  Sis- 
ter Landers;  assistantsteward, Brother 
Landers,  chaplain.  Brother  Gurr;  treas- 
urer. Brother  Bickford;  secretary,  Sis- 
ter Archibald;  gate-keeper.  Sister 
Clara  Perry;  Ceres,  Sister  J.  A.  Perry; 
Pomona,  Sister  Helen  Givens;  Flora 
Sister  Janie  Hayes;  assistant  lady 
steward,  Sister  Jessie  Peck;  organist, 
Sister  Emma  Perry. 

A  public  installation  of  officers  and 
Grange  feast  will  be  held  at  the  hall  on 
the  first  Saturday  in  January,  1896. 
State  officer.  Brother  Beecher,  of 
Stockton,  is  expected  to  be  present  on 
that  occasion.  Merced  Grange  is  in  a 
prosperous  condition.  There  are  many 
new  applications  for  membership  and 
old  members  are  very  much  in  earnest. 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Steele. 


Harvest  Feast  at  San  Jose. 


From  the  Mercury,  15tli  inst. 
The  entire  day  yesterday  was  de- 
voted by  the  San  Jose  Grange  to  a 
celebration  of  the  twenty-eighth  anni- 
versary of  the  institution  of  the  Order 


Model 
Farm 
House 

I  is  kept  in  model  order  by  a  ^ 
I  model  farmer's  wife  —  she  ( 
I  cleans  the  dairy  and  kitchen  1 
I  utensils  ;  cleans  the  floors  \ 
\  and  windows — cleans  every-  j 
thing  cleanable  with 

dOLDDUST 

Washing  Powder. 

This  famous  preparation 
'quickly  removes  dirt  of  a 
I  greasy  nature  or  any  nature. 
I  Every  fanner's  wife  as  well 
I  as  every  other  wife  should 
'  have  a  supply  of  GOLD 
;  DUST.  Sold  ever>-where  in 
'large  packages.    Price  25c. 

GOLD  DcsT  Washing  Powder  haall 
an  additional  value  to  the  farmer  fori 
destroying  insects.  Send  usyournamel 
and  address  and  we  will  mail  you  an  I 
important  booklet  containing  rfclpeal 
for  making  kerosene  emulsions,  fori 
spraying  crops  and  trees  and  live  stock.  | 

I  THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY, 
CUcago,     Hew  York,     St.  Loais, 

oston.     Philadelphia.  ^  ■ 

>OOO0O0O0Q0O0C« 


No  Castlnes  to  Break,  NoWoarout  to  It. 

Adjustment  pasiesf  opernted.    Rnve  it»  coe>  firs' , 
son.    Adiiiited  tn  cenHrn  I  fnrm  purposes.  HA8  )• 
EQUAL.    Write  for  proof.  /• 
RODERICK  LEAN  MFC.  CO.  V 
51  ParkSt.,  Wlan8fleld,_0ihiOj,j. 
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in  the  United  States.  It  was  also  the 
twenty-second  anniversary  of  the  or- 
(^anization  of  the  San  Jose  Grange. 
The  attendance  was  the  largest  ever 
known  in  the  history  of  the  local  organ- 
ization. There  were  many  visitors 
from  other  Granges,  and  also  those 
who  had  favored  the  Grange  during 
the  year  by  taking  part  in  the  monthly 
Young  Ladies'  Day  exercises  were  de- 
lightfully entertained. 

The  programme  of  the  day  opened 
with  a  short  secret  session,  in  which 
Miss  Laurola  Woodhams  and  her 
brother,  W.  E.  Woodhams,  were  in- 
itiated in  the  third  and  fourth  degrees. 
During  the  ceremonies,  and  in  view  of 
the  anniversary  celebration.  Worthy 
Master  Worthen  felicitated  the  Grange 
upon  its  general  prosperity  and  steady 
growth  of  membership.  As  was  shown 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  State 
Grange,  San  Jose  Grange  still  main- 
tains the  position  that  it  has  held  for 
years  of  being  the  banner  Grange  of 
the  State.  Its  membership  now  is 
nearly  170.  Yuba  City  Grange  comes 
next  as  regards  the  number  of  mem- 
bers. 

After  the  secret  session  the  doors 
were  thrown  open  to  all,  and  prepara- 
tions went  forward  for  the  grand  har- 
vest feast.  Eight  large  tables  were 
spread  with  delicious  viands,  in  which 
chicke'n  pot  pies  figured  prominently. 
Two  tables  were  occupied  by  the  guests 
and  one  table  was  set  apart  for  the 
charter  members,  of  whom  a  number 
were  in  attendance.  It  was  found  nec- 
essary to  set  two  tables,  as  over  200 
persons  were  present  to  be  accommo- 
dated. 

After  the  feast  there  was  a  pro- 
gramme of  musical  and  literary  exer- 
cises, which  was  presided  over  by  S.  P. 
Saunders. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

J.  A.  ANDERSON, 
IN  U  RSE  R  Y  yV\/\  IN, 

LODI,  SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTY,  CAL. 

Has  on  hand  of  his  own  growing  a  choice  stock  of 
yearling  and  two-year-old  nursery  trees, 
consisting  of 

Frencli  Prunes,  Tragedy  Prunes. 

Royal,  ISlenlieim,  Moorpark,  French  and 
Newcastle  Apricots. 

I.  X.  L.,  Nonpariel,  Texas  I*roUfic,  Laiique- 
doc,  La  Prima  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Almonds. 

Crawford,  .Salway,  Susquehanna,  Muir,  Fos- 
ter and  other  I'eaches  in  variety. 

Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  Nectarines, 
etc.,  etc. 

Also  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees,  Acacias, 
Texas  Umbrella  Trees,  Grape  ^'ines  and  Small 
Fruits  in  endless  variety. 

Guaranteed  true  to  label  and  free  from  insect 
pests.   For  particulars,  prices,  etc.,  address 

J.  A.  ANDKHSON,  Lodi.  Cal. 

For  Planting  Season  of  1896 

We  offer  for  sale  a  choice  lot  of 

Budded  Orange  and 
Lemon  Trees, 

One  and  two-year  buds  of  the  leading  varieties,  on 
sour  or  sweet  stock. 

Prices  to  Suit  the  Times. 

SEEDLINQ  ORANQE  TREES  at  your  own  price. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Oroville  Citrus  Association, 

Oroville,  Hutte  Co.,  Cal. 

Olive  Growers  Handbook 


and  Price  List  Fre» 


MISSION  AND  NEVADILLO 

Oliver  Xroos. 

All  Sizes. 

VERY  LOW  PRICES. 


John  E.  Raclcard, 

Pomona,  California. 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON, 

RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


DECIDUOUS     RRUIX  TREES 

OUR  SF'ECIrtLTY. 

The  most  Complete  Assortment  of  General  Nursery  Stock  grown  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894=95  in  Stock. 

«S-  Acknowledged  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  the  best.  Guaranteed  to  be  healthy  and  free  from 
cale  or  other  pests.  icc  iiuiu 

Send  for  Calalogue  and  Prices.   Correspondence  solicited.   Address : 

Alexander  &  Hammon, 

Bless,  Butte  Oounty,  Cal. 


Special  and  Important  to  All  Fruit  Growers. 


SPLENDOR  PRUNE. 


We  have  been 
appointed    b  y 
Stark  Bros.. 
CAtiEN,   Louisiana,  Mo.. 

sole  agents  for 
the  Splendor 
Prune  on  the 
Pacific  coast. 

Trees  grown 
by  us  at  our 
nurseries  here. 

Every  tree  to 
be  sold  under 
their  register- 
ed trade  mark. 

The  Splendor 
has  the  sweet- 
ness of  the 
D'Agen.  but  Is 
several  times 

Send  for  description  and  special  order  blank  at  once.   Only  a  limited  number  left.  larger. 

We  have  a  large  list  of  new  varieties  of  Peaches.  Plums  and  Prunes.  Also  a  large  list  of  Roses. 
Greenhouse  Plants,  etc.   Catalogue  and  Price  List  sent  upon  application. 


NARA  VALLEY 

Successors  to  Leonard  Coates. 


NURSERY  CO. 

NAPA,  CALIFORNIA. 


FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY, 

ERESNO,  CAL., 

OFFERS  A  FULL  AND  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF 

Fruit  Trees,  Olive  Trees,  Grape  Vines, 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Roses, 

CITRUS  TREES. 

SEND    FOR    FRICFS,  ADDRESS 


GEORGE  C.  ROEDIMG,  TVYanager. 


AUSTRALIAN   SALT  BUSH 

(A triplex  seinibaccatuiii) 

— -^s  E  E  D.— — 

A    FORAGE    PLANT    FOR    ALKALI  SOILS. 

Descriptive  Circular  sent  on  application.   Correspondence  invited. 

XRUTYVBULL    &  BEEBE, 


SEEDSMEN  &  NCKSERVMEN. 


419-4S1  SaiiKome  Street,  S»n  Francisco,  Cal. 


\     ERENCH  F»EAR 


CRAB 


AND 
F/\LL  PLMINTIING. 

Pacific  Coast  fruit-seedling  growers  are  beginning  to  recognize  Ibe  value  of  K'><><l.  oiie-yeiir- 
Frj'iich  seed.  Fresh  seed  cannot  be  obtained  until  very  Ule  in  the  season;  while  this  seed  can 
furnished  now.    PKICKS  AKK  lA>W.    SEND  FOR  .SAM PL K.    We  carry  a  full  line  of 

IMPORTED  AND  NATIVE  FRUIT  STOCKS  AND  SEEDS, 

and  Ornamental  Nursery  Stuck  of  every  deKcription. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN  &  SONS,  Germantown,  Pa.  (Publishers  of  .l/<Y/"f/.<'  Motilhlij). 


Established  1876. 


riyrobolan  Nursery 

NO  IRRIGATION.  i 

OfTers  for  the  season  of  1895-6  a  complete  j 
assortment  of  I 

Clean,Healthy,Non-Irrigated  i 
Fruit  Trees.  | 

Plums,  Prunes  and  Apricots  on  the  true  Myrobolan  | 
Root  my  specialty.  No  cut-backs  or  held  over  | 
tree,  dug-stock.   No  insect  pests. 

JAS.  0'NEIL.Ii,  Haywards,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal.  I 


Pear  and  Cherry  Seedlin§:s. 

No.  1,  Vfl  and  up,  .  .!|;r).00  per  1000. 

No.  2,  i  to  /,T   2.50 

No.      iV  to  4   1.50 

Terms  cash  before  shipment.   Mention  this  paper, 

II.  FRKEBOROIIGII, 
SanriHC  Nurseries  I»I ./iitavilla,  Oregon, 

OLIVE  NURSERY. 

C.  F.  LOOP  &  SON, 
Send  for  Price  List,  romona,  California. 


New  Varieties  of 
PRUNES. 


"Clairac 
Mammoth 


Or  IMPROM.;i>  FKKN<  H  I'RUNK. 


Average  size  (cured). 

The  FINEST  and  LARGEST  prune  ever  intro- 
duced into  this  State,  grading  (cured)  from  20  to  35 
per  pound;  splendid  to  ship  East  as  a  plum. 

The  CLAIRAC  MAMMOTH  was  originated 
from  the  seed;  nothing  "hybridized"  about  it. 
We  can,  therefore,  guarantee  the  character  of  this 
remarkable  prune  to  be  "  constant."  All  our  trees 
of  that  prune  are  on  Myrobolan  root;  on  peach  it 
is  too  liable  to  sever  from  the  stock.  Prices,  $.3,  $4 
and  .$5  per  dozen,  according  to  sizes;  $24,  $30  and 
$35  per  hundred, 

CAUXIOIN  ! 

We  would  caution  the  public  against  buying 
trees  purporting  to  be  that  New  Prune  of  ours, 
under  any  name  whatever,  as  we  know  of  some 
unscrupulous  nurserymen  in  the  Stale  trying  to 
pass  the  "  Robe  Imperial  "  a  large  and  juicy  jjlum, 
under  the  name  of  "Imperial"  short,  for  the 
Clairac  Mammoth,  We  assure  the  public  that 
those  nurserymen  are  frauds,  and  contemptible 
frauds,  they  claiming  to  have  l>ribed  an  employe 
of  ours  to  obtain  scions  of  that  prune  ! 

Ciiatenay  D'Ente  Prane. 

This  is  another  new  variety  ot  French  Prune, 
earlier  than  the  earliest.  We  particularly  recom- 
mend this  valuable  variety  to  Oregon  prune  grow- 
ers, as  it  would  permit  them  to  dry  their  prunes  to 
the  sun. 

Two  more  new  varieties  of  prunes  under  "  ex- 
perimental test  "  test  in  our  grounds. 

Nut  Trees  of  Ail  Kinds. 

33  Varieties  of  English  Walnut  (<S RAFTED 
and  SECOND  <iKNERATION  trees). 

!>  Varieties  of  F'rench  Chestnuts. 

4  Varieties  of  Almon<l8. 

8  Varieties  of  Filberts. 

241  Varieties  of  Grapes. 

62  Varieties  of  Eu|;lisli  (iooselierries. 

New  Fears,  New  Cherries,  New  Apples,  New 
Fruit  In  general,  etc. 

Send  for  General  Descriptive  Catalogue  and 
Price  List, 

Felix  Qillet, 

Barren  Hill  Nursery,  Nevada  City,  Cal. 


FERRYS  SEEDS 


«       a  'vfor  thcm- 
^■^■XjKct  them,  plant' 
^■^iWthcin.  They  arc  the' 
t  ^  ^ standard  .seeds  every- 
where ;   sown   by   the ' 
largest  i)lanters  in  the  world. ' 
Wliel  her  vou  plant  50  S(iuare  teet 
ofgrouiul  or  60  acres,  you  should, 
have  Kerry'H  Seeil  Annual  for  '96. 
The  most  valuable  book  for  tiir- 
mers  and  gardeners  ever  given 
away.   Mailed  free. 
D.  M.  PERRY  dt  CO., 
Detroit,  Mlcb. 


FOR  SALE. 

MANZANILLO  AND  NEYADiLLO  BLANCO 
OLIVE  XREES. 

VKRY  LOW  PRICKS. 
Dnlon  Nursery  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Fhank  Kunz,  Proprietor, 


OLIVE  GROWERS'  IVIANUAL 

Sent  Free  on  Application  to 
F.  M.  HUNT  Redlands,  Cal. 
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THE  JACKSON-BENICIA  GANG  PLOW. 

Lightest  Draft  and  Lowest-Priced  Gang  Plow  on  tlie  Marl(et. 


Practical  Farmers  Have  Discov= 
ered  That  the  Easiest  and  Nearest 
Way  Through  the  Earth  Lies  in 
Following  the  JACKS0N=BEN1CIA 
GANG  PLOW  at  Work. 


I.AKUSIUK  VIEW. 


TLKNlXi;  Syl'AKE  CUKXKit. 


INO.    \2,  J/\C^K.^50IN-BE  IN  IC^  I /\    CU/\INC5»   W/ltn  l:2-lnch  Steel  Bottoms,  lA/elght  37s  lt>s.. 


A  Limited  Number  of  the  above  Plows  will  be  Offered  to  the 
Trade  during  the  Season  of  1895-96. 


It  has  freauently  been  demonstrated  that  the  2-Gang,  12-Inch  Jackson-Benicia  will  do  one-third 
more  work  with  the  SAMK  TEAM  and  do  it  better  than  will  a  16-Inch  Single  Sulky  Plow.  It  turns  a 
square  corner  easily,  without  removing  the  Plows  from  the  ground. 

The  original  features  of  this  Gang  include  a  highly  tempered  Steel  Share,  parallel  with  the  ground, 
connecting  l>olh  Bottoms. 

Field  contests  liave  decided  the  superiority  of  this  additional  cutting  edge;  its  shear  shape  at  once 
annihilates  all  roots  or  oUierohstructions  in  its  path  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

It  even  glides  <ilT  of  slony  projections  where  other  Plows  meet  with  disaster. 

This  patented  connection  of  the  Bottoms  insures  a  perfect  turning  over  of  the  soil  at  a  lesser  exer- 
tion of  power  than  has  heretofore  been  secured  by  any  other  Plow,  or  any  other  device  put  on  a  Plow. 


This  extreme  lightness  of  draft  is  brought  about  by  its  almost 
entire  absence  of  side  draft,  as  can  be  readily  understood  by  refer- 
ence to  the  accompanying  cut. 

With  au  ordinary  Plow,  it  is  well  known  that  it  requires  about 
5(1  per  cent  of  the  power  applied  to  cut  the  soil;  the  remainder  of  the 
power  is  ne(^ded  to  turn  the  soil  over,  but  from.^.'j  to  H\  per  oi^nt  of  all 
the  power  is  wasted  in  side  draft,  Fig.  1,  like  all  Plows,  creates  a 
side  draft,  which  is  supported  on  other  Plows  by  a  "  Kandside," 
"Crazy  Wheel,"  or  "Rolling  Tjandside."  The  Jackson-Benicia  has 
NBITHKR  of  these,  but  Fig.  ^  lakes  their  place  and  cuts  the  furrow 
for  the  rear  Plow,  thereby  utilizing  power  that  is  wasted  on  other 
Plows.  Fig.  3  only  takes  up  the  soil  after  it  is  cut  by  Fig.  2,  and 
thus  we  have  what  has  been  sought  for  years,  viz.,  a  Center  Draft 
Gang  Plow. 

Having  no  side  draft,  we  need  only  build  to  resist  back  tension, 
and  as  the  But loms  are  attached,  we  have  two  Beams  instead  of 
one,  to  support  whatever  strain  the  Plow  may  sustain. 

Hence  it  can  be  seen  why  the  Jackson-Benicia  (Jang  is  lighter 
draft,  lighter  weight,  cheaper,  and  just  as  strong  as  any  Plow  made 
for  ordinary  work. 

Although  the  Jackson-Benicia  Gang  is  sulllciently  strong  to  re- 
sist, when  need  be.  the  streugih  of  four  powerful  animals,  and  is  at 
all  times  a  general  purpose  Plow,  it  is  especially  adapted  for  small 
Farms  and  Orchard  and  Vineyard  work  when;  but  three  or  four 
light  horses  are  required. 


WRITK    FOR    SPECIAL  CIRCULARS. 


BAKER    &  H/\miLTON, 


SMiN  F'RMINCISO. 


s/\c:  R /\  m  E  FN  TO. 


LOS  MrsiGELES. 


BEINICIM. 


INEVA/  YORK. 


REVOLUTION  IN  PLOWING! 


MOUNK.HL. 


THE  SKCRETARV   OF  AGKICOLTfRE  SAYS: 

I  am  inspired  to  allure  the  inventive  genius  of  all  interested  to  study  the  possibility  of  a  plow 
which  shall  loosen  and  tear  up  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  to  a  depth  of  say  two  or  three  inches  below  the 
cut  of  the  plow.  I  do  not  mean  to  have  the  ground  turned  up,  but  simply  to  have  it  loosened,  so  that 
the  rains  may  percolate  below  the  depth  of  the  furrow  instead  of  being  forced  to  run  off,  as  though  the 
furrow  were  an  eave  trough.  The  object  that  I  seek  is  to  stir  and  separate  the  earth  at  a  greater 
depth  with  the  same  plow  than  it  is  possible  to  stir  or  separate  it  with  the  contrivance  or  implements 
now  in  use. 


MOLLNE.ILL. 


SECRETARY 


■%  'Subsoil  plow. 

1895. 


A  REVOLUTION  IN  I'LOW.'Vi;  A  new  invention.  Everywhere  pronounced  the  improve- 
ment  of  the  century  iu  agricultuial  implements.  A  departure  from  the  wedging  principle  as  em- 
bodied in  the  plow.  Bet  tcr  pulverization  and  stirring  of  the  soil.  Better  penetration.  A  breakiug-up 
of  the  present  system  of  impact  and  glazed  furrow  bottoms,  retaining  the  moisture  where  it  falls  and 
preventing  washing  of  plowed  ground.  Has  only  to  be  seen  in  operation  to  commend  itself.  Made  as 
a  single  sulky  or  a  double  gang. 


SECRETARY,  SINQLE,  DISC  AND  SUBSOIL  PLOW. 


DEERE    iriPLEMENT  CO., 


305  and  307  Market  Street 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


AND  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BVClETIN. 


Vol.  L.    No.  26. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  DECEFIBER  28,  1895. 


TWENTY-FIFTH  YEAR. 

Office,  220  Market  Street. 


Christmas  Bloom. 


be  appropriated,  and  after  Congress  passes  such  an 
appropriation  no  court  or  office  has  power  to  revise 
its  action.  The  case  will  be  immediately  taken  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  the  judges  have  agreed  to  give  the 
sugar  planters'  case  an  immediate  hearing,  and  it  is 
probable  that  final  judgment  will  be  reached  within 


To  have  a  Christmas  of  warm  sunshine  and  open- 
air  flowers  is  one  of  the  gladdest  gifts  of  Santa 
Claus  to  California.     Some  people  say  Christmas 
does  not  seem  like  Christmas  without  frozen  ponds 
and  bleak  landscapes  and  sleigh  bells  and  all  that 
sort  of  cold  thing,   but  the  California 
Christmas  suits  us  for  a  merry  affair  for 
all  that.    And  then  think  of  how  many 
people  have  to  get  along  without  a  win- 
try Christmas.    In  the  southern  hemis- 
phere they  have  Christmas  in  Fourth  of 
July  weather,  and  they  seem  to  like  the 
ice  in  their  Christmas  lemonade  as  well  as 
in  the  tis.sue  of  their  ears  and  noses.  But 
the  California  Christmas  beats  both  these 
extremes:  it  is  cool  enough  to  give  zest 
to  a  big  dinner,  and  it  is  warm  enough  for 
a  delightful  stroll  amid  leafy  trees  and 
fragrant  blossoms.    We  do  not  care  to 
exchange  our   Christmas  for  any  other 
under  the  sun. 

Our  engravings  show  what  you  can  see 
out  of  doors  during  the  holiday  season  in 
California.  There  are  the  violets  by  the 
wheelbarrow  load  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Sunset  Seed  and  Plant  Company  at  Menlo 
Park — great  masses  of  violets  with  wh'ch 
the  vendors  perfume 
the  whole  atmosphere 
during  their  rambles 
through  the  city  in 
search  for  customers. 
And  then  there  are 
the  dracaMias  and  the 
verbenas  and  the  ger- 
aniums, all  having  a 
frolic  by  themselves 
in  one  corner  of  the 
garden,  which  is  full 
of  Christmas  sunshine. 
It  is  a  sad  heart  which 
cannot  find  lightness 
and  joy  in  such  an  em- 
bodiment of  the  holi- 
day season  as  our  cli- 
mate gives,  and,  come 
to  think  of  it,  why  be 
sad  amid  such  scenes  ? 
For  the  day,  at  least, 
let  gladness  triumph 
and  Merry  Christmas 
fill  the  heart  with  joy 
over  the  Creator's 
greatest  gift  to  the 
human  race. 

 :   SCENES    IN    A    CALIFORNIA    GAHDEN    AT  CHRISTMAS 

It  looks  as  though 

the  Government  would  have  to  pay  the  bounty  j  the  next  two  months.  This  does  not,  of  course,  re- 
on  the  sugar  which  was  in  course  of  production  |  place  the  old  bounty  provision  on  sugar.  That  prop- 
at  the  time  the  rescinding  of  the  old  bounty  law       "  '      '  "  '  " 

was  passed.  This  bounty  scheme  was  so  hateful 
to  the  Administration  that  it  proceeded  even  with 
indecent  haste  to  annul  it  even  when  a  crop  was 
being  made  upon  a  bounty  basis.    Congress  declared 


this  city  for  sale  which  are  afflicted  with  the  roup,  a 
disease  which  causes  a  swelling  of  the  head  and  clos- 
ing of  the  eyes  and  throat  passages.  In  the  ad- 
vanced stages  of  the  disease  it  is  said  it  is  impossible 
for  the  fowl  to  swallow  food,  and  death  generally  en- 
sues in  about  three  weeks  of  the  time  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  attack.  Those  who  have  had  to  do  with 
the  disease  say  that  it  may  be  communi- 
cated from  fowls  to  human  beings.  In- 
spector Davis  will  condemn  a  roupy  fowl 
and  have  an  analysis  made  of  the  pus  and 
the  flesh  parts,  in  order  to  determine  if 
the  disease  renders  the  meat  unfit  for 
food.  This  is  the  extreme  of  kindness  on 
the  part  of  the  inspector.  We  should 
unhesitatingly  condemn  all  such  stock  and 
prosecute  the  shipper  in  the  name  of  the 
people  of  the  State.  It  is  an  unmixed 
abomination. 


that  there  should  be  bounty  paid  for  that  crop,  but 
the  e::ecutive  officers  at  Washington  refused  to  dis- 
burse. The  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  at  Los  Angeles  has 
just  decided  the  sugar  bounty  act  unconstitutional. 
In  addition,  the  judge  declares  that  Congress  had 
.  power  to  appropriate  money  for  any  purpose  it  saw 
fit.  In  his  opinion,  no  court  or  office  had  the  power 
•to  nullify  such  an  appropriation.  Congress  is  the 
exclusive  judge  of  the  purpose  to  which  money  shall 


osition  has  probably  gone  by  the  board,  at  least  so 
far  as  one  can  now  see. 


It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  the  depravity  of  a  man 
who  would  send  roupy  or  swell-head  fowl  to  the  mar- 
ket, and  we  are  perfectly  confident  every  decent 
poultry  keeper  would  most  emphatically  condemn  it. 
In  view  of  the  abominations  which  the  San  Francisco 
milk  and  meat  inspectors  are  discovering,  it  is  won- 
derful that  there  are  any  people  left  in  the  metropo- 
lis. It  is  now  announced  that  Meat  Inspector  Davis 
has  been  notified  that  diseased  poultry  is  being  sold 
in  the  open  markets  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  said 
that  large  numbers  of  chickens  are  regularly  sent  to 


State  Attorney-General  Fitzgerald  has 
decided  that,  under  the  law  passed  last 
winter,  all  the  property  of  the  State 
l?oard  of  Viticultural  Commissioners  must 
l)e  handed  over  to  the  State  University. 
Since  the  passage  of  this  law  the  Com- 
mission planned  the  creation  of  a  Viticul- 
tural College,  which  should  inherit  the 
propei'ty  of  the  Commission;  and  when  an 
inventory  of  the  prop- 
erty to  be  given  to  the 
University  was  filed 
with  the  Governor,  it 
was  found  to  be  more 
notable  for  what  it 
omitted  than  for  what 
it  contained.  This  led 
to  an  inquiry  and  dis- 
closed the  plan  of  the 
expiring  organization, 
(iovernor  Budd  and 
the  State  iJoard  of 
Examiners  have  in- 
sisted upon  receiving 
a  full  inventory  and 
the  secretary  says  he 
can  furnish  it.  Mean- 
time the  officials  of  the 
University  are  making 
their  own  inventory 
and  packing  up  ilu- 
property,  and  it  looks 
as  though  it  would  go 
to  Berkeley  sirai.,'ht 
enough,  as  the  Attor- 
ney-Ceneral,  in  his 
opinion,  declares  that 
the  property  of  the 
S  tate  Viticultural 
Commission  must  be  turned  over  on  the  first  of  the 
3'ear  as  directed  by  the  Legislature.  The  law  upon 
this  point,  he  says,  is  very  clear  and  the  new  V'iticul- 
tural  College  has  absolutely  no  claim  on  the  property. 


TIME 


Wine  ought  to  be  worth  something,  if  short  pro- 
duction can  accomplish  that  result.  The  State  De- 
partment is  in  receipt  of  an  interesting  report  on 
the  wine  crop  of  Prance  from  Consul-General  Morse, 
stationed  at  Paris.  Mr.  Morse  states  that  the  total 
product  for  the  year  1895  will  be  26,688,000  hecto- 
litres, or  about  704,8H0,080  gallons,  a  decrease  of  12,- 
:;565,000  hectolitres  from  the  output  of  last  year.  An 
increase  was  reported,  he  said,  from  only  nineteen 
out  of  a  total  of  seventy-eight  wine  producing  de- 
partaients. 
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Season . 


As  we  close  our  forms  one  day 
earlier  than  usual  we  can  almost 
hear  the  Christmas  bells,  for  a  life 
time  of  Christmases  gives  the  ear  an  acutoncss 
which  bridf^es  the  few  hours  between  anticipation 
and  realization.  T5ut  even  the  most  profound  pagan 
from  pagandom  would  know  by  the  unaccustomed 
sights  and  sounds  in  the  city  streets  and  marts  that 
something  deep  and  wide-reaching  was  moving  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people.  Despite  the  fact  that  this 
is  the  third  Christmas  since  the  hard  times  era 
opened,  there  seem  to  be  still  heart  for  joy  and  gen- 
erosity and  funds  for  their  expression.  It  is  well 
that  thus  it  is.  The  people  are  wise  not  to  let  go  of 
the  chief  blessings  of  existence,  and  what  though  the 
impulse  to  bestow  is  content  with  more  moderate 
gifts  than  in  the  old  Hush  times,  the  prompting  is 
not  less  warm  and  genuine,  nor  is  the  benefaction 
less  provocative  of  delight  in  the  heart  of  the  re- 
ceiver. Could  there  be  better  demonstration  that  it 
is  not  in  the  thing,  but  in  the  act,  that  the  blessing 
of  beneficence  rests  ?  Let  us,  then,  rejoice  in  the 
Christinas  thought  even  more  genuinely  before,  for 
ill  times  and  light  purses  cannot  rob  us  of  an 
iota  of  it. 

The  RuR.vL  Press  closes  another 
volume  with  this  issue.  It  has 
been  a  half  year  of  moderate  aciiv-  j 
ity  in  our  enterprise,  but  we  delight  that  the  con- 
tents of  our  journal  have  been  kept  up  to  the  mark,  | 
and  that  the  reader's  interest  has  been  faithfully 
guarded  and  provided  for.  Not  only  in  amount  of 
practical  information  and  encouraging  comment 
upon  public  affairs  have  our  columns  been  main- 
tained, but  we  are  cheered  by  testimony  that  in  the 
value  and  helpfulness  of  the  pulilication  the  Rural 
grows  apace.  The  index,  which  occupies  the  last 
page  of  this  issue,  shows  that  editors  and  readers 
have  been  mutually  well  occupied  during  the  half  year. 


cords,  and  will  try  for  its  attainment.  He  calls  for 
the  following  justifications  of  American  labor:  Ap- 
ples, green  or  ripe,  1.")  cents  a  bushel;  dried,  dessi- 
cated,  evaporated  or  prepared  in  any  manner,  2 
cents  per  ponnd;  grapes,  1  ceni  per  pound;  olives, 
green  or  prepared,  ;50  cents  ad  valorem;  oranges, 
lemons  and  limes,  in  packages,  at  the  rate  of  15 
cents  per  cubic  foot  of  capacity;  in  bulk,  %'l  per  1000. 
Plums,  prunes  and  figs,  2  cents  per  pound;  raisins, 
8  cents  per  pound;  other  dried  grapes,  including 
Zante  currants  and  all  other  currants  or  dried  grapes 
similar  to  Zante  currants,  2  cents  per  pound:  fruits 
preserved  in  their  own  juices,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Almonds,  not  shelled,  4  cents  per  pound;  shelled,  6 
cents  per  pound.  Filberts  and  walnuts  of  all  kinds, 
not  shelled,  8  cents  per  pound;  shelled,  5  cents  per 
pound.  Wool  is  not  included  in  this  list,  but  wool 
has  abundant  champions,  and  has  a  better  chance  of 
obtaining  its  rights  than  for  a  long  time  past. 

One  of  the  most  disappointing  re- 
sults of  the  protracted  and  per- 

Oraneers'  Bank.  •       ii_  i  t 

sistent  decline  in  the  value  of 
staple  products  is  seen  in  the  embarrassment  of  the 
Grangers'  Hank,  which  has  contended  so  long  for  the 
soundness  of  agricultural  security  and  has  done  so  \ 
much  to  clear  up  the  obstructions  which  have  lain  in 
the  way  of  products  as  a  basis  for  credit.    It  has 
apparently  come  into  trouble  not  through  the  un- 
soundness of  its  doctrine  but  through  the  altogether 
unparalleled  behavior  of  the  world's  staples.  Those 
who  have  criticised  the  bank  for  lack  of  leniency 
may  now  see  that  it  has  been  kind  to  its  own  injury. 
It  is  pleasant  to  have  assurance  that  the  bank  is  not 
in  a  bad  state.    The  Bank  Commissioners  are  in  a 
position  to  give  assurance  that  the  depositors  of  the 
Grangers'  Hank  will  be  paid  in  full.    "  We  are  con- 
vinced," said  Commissioner  Paris  Kilburn,  "that 
the  Grangers'  Hank  will  pay  every  dollar  it  owes, 
and  still  have  a  handsome  margin  left.    Why,  the 
assets  are  over  $1,000,000,  and  so  far  as  we  can 
learn  the  liabilities  will  not  go  over  $;-{00,000.  Al- 
lowing for  an  enormous  shrinkage,  there  must  still 
be  enough  left  to  pay  the  depositors,  and  they,  of 
course,  must  be  paid  first.    But  it  may  take  some 
time  to  arrange  matters  so  that  depositors  can  be 
paid.    The  securities  of  the  bank,  while  perfectly 
good,  are  of  such  a  character  that  they  cannot  be 
handled  like  ordinary  commercial  paper  and  realized 
on  at  once.    Hut  we  shall  proceed  at  once  in  the 
matter  so  that  the  depositors  can  get  what  is  due 
them  at  an  early  date.  "    Colonel  Puller  said;    "  I 
would  jump  at  an  opportunity  to  pay  twice  the 
amount  of  money  due  to  the  depositors  if  I  could  get 
the  bank's  assets.  The  only  trouble  is  that  the  bank 
has  not  been  able  to  raise  enough  ready  cash  to  carry 
on  its  business.  It  will  take  some  time  to  get  things 
in  shape.    After  paying  the  depositors  the  bank  will 
go  into  liquidation."    It  is  announced  that  August 
Muenter  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  Gran- 
gers' Bank  during  the  period  of  liquidation.  Mr. 
Muen  ter  has  been  identified  with  the  banking  inter- 
ests in  Stockton  for  many  years,  and  was  once  the 
cashier  of  the  Stockton  Savings  and  Loan  Society. 
He  is  an  expert  accountant,  and  also  an  expert  on 
land  and  security  values,  and  therefore  a  valuable 
man  in  such  a  position. 


oldest  person  in  the  county,  and  feels  keenly  the  loss 
of  her  friend.  On  the  25th  of  last  August,  when 
Mr.  Blackman  had  reached  his  century  milestone, 
he  entertained  a  jolly  crowd  of  old  folk,  and  was  as 
happy  and  bright  as  the  youngest  person  present. 
It  was  on  that  occasion  that  Mr.  Blackman  and 
others  decided  to  organize  the  Old  Folks'  Club, 
whose  members  were  to  be  over  seventy  years  of 
age,  and  whose  object  should  be  to  care  for  those 
who  needed  assistance.  The  good  old  man  was  the 
first  of  thirty  members  to  be  stricken  from  the  roll 
by  the  hand  of  death. 

The  sugar  factory  at  Watson ville, 
which  has  closed  for  the  sea.son, 
had  a  very  successful  run.  The 
cutters  ran  2068  hours  and  sliced  77,145  tons  of 
beets,  an  average  of  900  tons  each  twenty-four  hours. 
From  these  beets  10,945  tons  of  sugar  was  made. 
The  beets  were  produced  from  7244  acres  of  land, 
and  averaged  nearly  seven  tons  of  beets,  or  a  ton 
and  a  half  of  sugar  to  the  acre.  The  yield  was  less 
than  the  average  of  former  years,  the  reduction 
being  caused  by  the  heavy  rainfall  last  winter.  The 
weather  was  unfavorable  to  crops.  For  beets  deliv- 
ered at  the  factory  $4  a  ton  was  paid. 


Beet 
Sugar. 


Gleanings. 


Ohasoes  havp  been  shipped  from  Kiversiile  every  month 
18',r>. 


The 


Close  of 
The  Volume. 


Occurrences  in  the  air  favor  the 
full  enjoyment  of  the  holiday  sea- 
son. Though  it  has  been  thus  far 
a  year  of  moderate  rainfall,  there  has  been  enough 
to  maintain  confidence,  and  in  most  cases  to  answer 
the  requirements  of  the  planter.  The  rainfall,  too, 
has  been  distributed  geographically,  for  all  parts  of 
the  Slate  have  fared  about  evenly.  Though  frosts 
have  come  and  some  apprehension  of  injury  has 
been  felt,  thus  far  the  winter  fruits  are  safe  and 
early  sowings  and  planting  have  not  been  injured. 
There  seems  every  reason  now  to  anticipate  a  good 
year  so  far  as  production  goes,  and  indications  for 
value  to  the  markets  are  usually  counted  better  than 
a  year  ago.  It  is  a  good  time  to  have  confidence,  to 
proceed  wisely  upon  the  more  economical  basis  which 
has  been  discinsed  by  the  experience  of  the  last  two 
years,  and  \>y  keeping  close  to  the  sure  foundation 
of  thrift  and  care  there  is  little  danger  of  failing. 


Old  Folks 


at  Ifoiiie. 


Propositions. 


Amid  the  sounds  of  war,  which 
will  probably  only  serve  as  the 
surety  of  a  profound  peace,  and 
amid  the  other  sensational  affairs  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, California  Congressmen  seem  to  be  on  the 
alert  to  place  California  products  upon  a  better  van- 
tage in  their  confiict  with  the  fruit  of  foreign  labor. 
Representative  Bowers,  of  the  southernmost  district, 
has  placed  his  demand  upon  the  Congressional  re- 


Healdsburg  buried  a  genuine  cen- 
tenarian on  Sunday  in  the  form  of 
William  Blackman,  a  gentleman  of 
excellent  repute  and  wide  popularity.  A  dispatch 
from  that  town  proclaims  against  "  fake  centena- 
rians" and  glories  over  its  late  possession  of  one  of 
the  right  sort.  It  is  true  that  the  escutcheon  of  the 
centenarian  has  been  somewhat  clouded  of  late  by 
the  claims  of  animate  mummies  of  Mexicans,  Indians 
and  negroes,  whose  looks  are  the  only  available  rec- 
ords of  their  longevity.  The  Healdsburg  man,  how- 
ever, had  indisputable  testimony  of  his  hundred 
years,  which  was  finished  up  on  August  25th.  At 
his  funeral  six  Healdsburg  pioneers,  all  of  whom 
were  seventy  years  of  age,  acted  as  pallbearers.  The 
oldest  person  present  at  the  funeral  ceremonies  was 
Mrs.  L.  Tombs,  who  is  ninety-two  years  of  age. 
Now  that  Mr,  Blackman  is  gone,  Mrs.  Tombs  is  the 


The  Zante  currant  ease  before  the  U.  S.  Court  in  this  city 
has  been  postponed  until  January  Urd  for  argument. 

WouK  on  the  Biggs  cannery  is  well  forward.  It  will  be 
equipped  with  the  latest  appliances  and  ready  for  operations 
long  before  the  fruit  .season. 

Di.xoN  Triliunr:  That  a  change  of  some  kind  is  necessary  in 
farming  is  generally  acknowledged,  and  it  is  conceded  at  the 
present  time  that  beet  raising  appears  to  be  the  best  and 
most  profitable  industry  that  can  be  started. 

A  i)isi'.vT(  ii  from  Six)kane  Falls  says  that  C.  I.  Smith,  one 
of  the  largest  stockmen  in  I.,incoln  county,  has  telegraphed 
President  Cleveland  that  he  would  furnish  the  Covernment 
.5000  t^avalry  horses  free  of  charge  in  case  of  war  with  Eng- 
land. 

A  Los  Anoei.es  TBi.EtiKAM  of  23rd  inst.  says:  Sixty-four 
carloads  of  oranges  were  shipped  East  Saturday  and  Sunday 
nights— thirty- live  by  the  Southern  Pacittc  lines  and  twentj-- 
nine  over  the  Santa  Fe.  There  has  been  absolutely  no  dam- 
age by  frost  in  this  section 

At  the  Sati  Jose  Grange  meeting  Saturday  afternoon  a  res- 
olution was  unanimo"usly  adopted  indorsing  the  President's 
message  and  indorsing  his  action  in  regard  to  the  Venezuelan 
question.  The  action  of  the  grange  will  be  wired  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  support  of  the  body  pledged  to  him. 

The  Ainsley  Packing  Companj'  of  Campbell  shipped  six  car- 
loads of  canned  fruit  to  San  Francisco  during  the  past  week 
for  shipment  by  water  to  London.  The  output  of  the  Ainsley 
cannery  this  year  has  been  fully  double  that  of  last  year,  a 
large  part  of  which  has  been  put  on  the  London  market. 

Ai.i.  the  dry  wines  of  the  California  vintage  for  the  season 
of  I8il,">  have  been  disposed  of — a  fact  unprecedented  in  the 
history  of  the  wine  industry.  It  is  estimated  that  the  sweet 
wines  left  over  amount  to  ,-),(H)0,()()0  gallons,  and  that  the  prod- 
uct this  season  will  be  4,000,0(10  gallons,  or  a  total  on  the 
market  of  9,000,000  gallons.  Of  this,  nearly  2,000,000  gallons 
of  port  and  angelica  will  be  handled  by  the  new  Sweet  Wine 
Association. 

The  Solano  Hepnlilicnn  has  the  following  to  say  concerning 
flax  culture  in  southern  and  central  Solano:  "The  culture 
of  flax  in  Solano  county  will  be  experimented  upon  by  several 
farmers  next  .season.  In  Suisuii  district  A.  A.  Dickie  will 
plant  101)  acres  in  flax  seed,  and  in  the  district  east  of  Den- 
verton  the  following  have  signified  their  intention  of  using 
part  of  their  land  for  the  same  purpose:  S.  A.  Philpot  IiiO 
acres,  Henry  Brady  (on  H.  Bull's  ranch)  40  acre.s,  A.  Butler  .")0 
acres,  and  J.  Elliot  4it  acres.  We  have  been  informed  that 
others  are  also  inclined  to  try  the  experiment." 
I  The  Bear  Uiver  Beet  Culture  and  General  Improvement  As- 
I  sociation  has  been  organized  at  Wheatland  with  the  following 
Board  of  Directors:  C.  K.  Uam,  president;  I.  N.  Brcck,  vice 
president;  J.  M.  C.  Jasper,  Cline  Bull,  J.  H.  Durst,  W.  B. 
Attkisson,  Frank  Kirshner,  T.  H.  Thomas  and  H.  C.  Niemeyer. 
I  W.  J.  Laird  was  appointed  secretary  and  A.  C.  Stagner, 
treasurer.  The  following  coinmittee  was  elected  to  prepare 
and  offer  some  general  plan  of  operation  and  report  at  the 
meeting  of  directors  on  the'JSth  instant:  J.  H.  Durst,  J.  M. 
C.  Jasper,  W.  B.  Attkisson,  T.  H.  Thomas  and  H.  C.  Nie- 
meyer. 

The  Campbell  Fruit  Union  has  issued  a  call  for  a  conference 
of  the  various  fruit  organizations  throughout  Santa  Clara 
county  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  plans  and  means  for  ad- 
vertising the  products  of  Santa  Clara  county  and  creating  a 
demand  for  dried  fruits  in  the  Eastern  markets.  The  follow- 
ing organizations  have  signified  their  intention  of  sending 
delegates:  Santa  Clara  County  Fruit  Exchange,  West  Side 
Fruit-Growers'  Union,  East  Side  Fruit-Growers'  Union,  Berry- 
essa  Union,  Willow  Glen  Union,  California  Dried  Fruit 
Agency,  San  Jose  Board  of  Trade  and  San  Jose  ( irange.  The 
date  of  the  meeting  has  not  yet  been  decided  uijon. 

The  Yolo  Sugar  Beet  Association  has  been  formed  at  Wood- 
land, with  G.  W.  Hunt  as  president,  Marshall  Diggs,  vice- 
president,  and  T.  S.  Spaulding,  secretary.  Up  to  last  week 
the  following  named  farmers  had  signed  an  agreement  to 
plant  some  beets  for  experimental  purposes:  Wm.  Hatcher, 
I.  P.  Diggs,  D.  Hamilton,  Otto  Schluer,  D.  J.  Green,  D,  G. 
Hartman,  B.  B.  Jackson,  C.  P.  Balzari,  H.  E.  Coil,  P.  Rich- 
ardson, Fred  Mast,  A.  Bourn,  Thomas  Marston,  James  T. 
Hadlev,  W.  W.  Nelson,  J.  E.  Scarlett,  W.  H.  Plantz,  E. 
Galiup,  H.  C.  Gable,  J.  W.  Hawkins,  A.  W.  Morris,  Ed. 
Wyckoff,  B.  Peart,  C.  Eakle,  George  W.  Pearce,  D.  P.  Diggs, 
C.  R.  Hoppin  and  J.  O.  Maxwell. 

Lem(X)kk  LraiUr:  Mr.  W.  B.  Washburn,  whose  place  ad- 
joins the  Heinlen  home  ranch  a  mile  west  of  Lemoore,  got  a 
new  variety  of  artichoke  from  Los  Angeles  last  fall  called  the 
Mammoth  Jerusalem.  He  planted,  about  the  first  of  May,  a 
little  less  than  an  acre  with  128  pounds  of  the  tubers,  harvest- 
ing over  100  sacks  this  fall.  The  planting  was  late  for  the 
best  results,  but  he  has  shown  us  samples  of  the  product  that 
weigh  two  to  two  and  one-half  pounds.  He  will  plant  ten 
acres  next  year  and  offers  the  balance  of  his  crop  for  .sale  at 
two  and  one-half  cents  per  pound.  They  are  planted  in  rows 
four  feet  apart  and  in  hills  like  potatoes.  Mr.  Washburn  says 
the  stalks  grow  about  ten  feet  high  and  have  a  yellow  blos- 
som, but  no  seed.  When  hogs  are  turned  in,  they  root  the 
ground  about  two  feet  deep  and  leave  it  full  of  holes. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 


Not  since  war  times  has  any  presidential  act  so 
challenged  the  spirit  of  our  people  as  has  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's reaffirmation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  con- 
nection with  the  Venezuelan  boundary  question. 
Within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  reading  of  the 
message  in  the  House  that  body,  on  motion  of  a 
Republican  and  by  unanimous  vote,  passed  a  bill 
embodying  the  President's  suggestions  ;  and  on  the 
day  following  the  same  measure  passed  the  Senate, 
also  by  unanimous  vote.  The  popular  response  was 
not  less  prompt  and  decisive.  The  public  men  and 
the  journals  of  the  country,  without  distinction  of 
party,  gave  immediate  and  enthusiastic  assent  to  a 
principle  which  appears  to  be  unanimously  esteemed 
as  a  renewal  of  the  charter  of  American  independ- 
ence. The  chances  of  war  in  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent's declaration — which  is  that  England  must 
either  submit  to  arbitration  of  accept  the  findings 
of  an  American  commission  as  to  the  divisional  line 
between  her  territories  and  those  of  Venezuela — 
have  been  freely  discussed,  and  there  is  manifest  no 
disposition  to  shrink  from  it.  The  doctrine  of  Amer- 
ica for  the  Americans  is  clearly  one  for  which  our 
people  stand  ready  to  devote  their  fortunes  and 
their  blood  ;  and  if  war  should  come,  it  will  be  waged 
by  a  united  and  earnest  people.  The  general  feel- 
ing, however,  is  that  there  will  be  no  war  ;  that 
England  will  not  push  her  claims  to  the  point  of 
fighting  for  them  ;  and  the  hope  is  universal  that  a 
peaceful  way  out  of  the  difficulty  will  be  found. 


English  comment  has  not  been  less  positive  or  de- 
fiant than  our  own.    The  great  journals  have  criti- 
cised the  position  of  Mr.  Cleveland  as  arbitrary  and 
unsound,  and  have  declared  without  exception  that 
British  honor  demands  the  strict  enforcement  of  the 
claims  against  Venezuela,  with  the  rejection  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  of  any  pretentions  under  it. 
Incidentally,  the  comment  of  the  British  newspa- 
pers has  exposed  an  arrogant  contempt   for  the 
American  position,  for  American  power,  for  Ameri- 
can statesmanship,  and  for  American  politics.  The 
first  idea  appeared  to  be  that  Mr.  Cleveland's  de- 
claration was  only  a  sensational  play  to  the  Ameri- 
can democratic  gallery,  and  that  as  soon  as  its  po- 
litical purpose  was  achieved  the  whole  trouble  would 
be  diplomatically  smoothed  over;  and  this  view  was 
promoted  by  the  untimely  and  unpatriotic  gabble  of 
a  lot  of  New  York  and  Boston  Anglo-maniacs.  But 
when  the  Republican  House,  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
pledged  its  support  to  the  Democratic  President, 
certain  acute  Englishmen  began  to  suspect  that  the 
commotion  was  not  wholly  political;  and  when  on  top 
of  this  came  the  unanimous  action  of  the  Senate,  fol- 
lowed by  reports  demonstrating  the  patriotic  ani- 
mation of  the  whole  people,  it  began  to  be  seen  that 
the  matter  was  no  joke.    Since  this  came  to  be  un- 
derstood, British  comment  has  taken  a  more  serious 
and  more  respectful  tone.    This  morning  (we  write 
on  Tuesday)  the  daily  papers  report  Lord  Rose- 
bery,  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  the  Archbishop  of 
Westminster,  and  other  Englishmen  of  the  highest 
position,  as  speaking  for  moderation,  calm  councils, 
and  for  peace.    This  is  clearly  the  hope  of  the  more 
responsible  and  respectable  class  of  Englishmen;  and 
there  are  many,  unquestionably,  who  will  agree  with 
the  late  Prime  Minister  and  leader  of  the  Liberal 
party  that  "war  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  on  such  an  issue  as  this  would  be  the 
greatest  crime  on  record." 

With  the  feeling  among  moderate  men  on  both 
sides  that  war  is  unnecessary  it  may  be  safely  set 
down  that  the  difficulty  will  not  come  to  a  fight.  It 
would,  indeed,  as  Lord  Rosebery  says,  be  a  crime  for 
brethren  in  blood  and  in  historic  memories  to  array 
themselves  in  arms  against  each  other  over  a  matter 
for  which  common  sense  and  international  prudence 
may  easily  find  a  solution.  Our  own  belief  is  that  the 
British  Government  will  seek  and  find  a  diplomatic 
way  out  of  a  position  which  should  never  been  as- 
sumed. There  are  many  reasons  why  England  should 
not  and  cannot  go  to  war  with  us.  Her  scattered 
empire,  sections  of  which  are  viewed  with  jealous 
eyes  by  rival  European  powers;  her  enormous  in- 
vestment in  American  property;  her  exposed  posi- 
tion on  our  northern  border;  the  value  of  her 


American  trade;  the  danger  of  losing  her  prestige 
as  Mistress  of  the  Sea— these  are  considerations 
which  might  make  any  nation  pause,  especially  a 
nation  whose  policies  are  controlled  by  her  banking, 
manufacturing  and  commercial  interests.  War  with 
us  would  mean  the  breaking  up  of  the  British  Em- 
pire. Pew  Americans,  we  fancy,  would  be  willing 
to  see  the  destruction  of  an  agency  so  potential  in 
the  maintenance  and  promotion  of  what  we  call 
English  civilization. 


The  first  effect  of  the  war  talk  was  a  break-neck 
fall  in  the  American  stock  market.    It  is  not  clear 
whether  English  holders  in  alarm  (or  in  anger)  threw 
their  American  securities  on  the  market  or  whether 
timid  ones  at  home  were  panic-struck;  but  certain  it 
is  that  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  war  talk 
began  American  securities  of  all  sorts  took  a  head- 
long tumble.    For  the  better  part  of  two  days  the 
New  York  stock  market  was  the  scene  of  wild  con- 
fusion and  almost  of  fury.    Prices  of  all  but  a  few 
leading  stocks  ran  down  ten,  twenty,  thirty  and 
even  forty  per  cent,  and  it  looked  as  if  the  bottom 
had  dropped  out  of  things;  but  the  storm  of  finan- 
cial alarm  proved  a  short  shower,  and  this  week 
prices  are  restored  and  business  goes  on  in  usual 
fashion.    At  the  very  worst  hour  of  the  flurry,  with 
an  imprudence  which  has  not  escaped  the  censure  it 
deserved,  Mr.  Cleveland  sent  to  Congress  a  special 
message  setting  forth  the  desperate  condition  of 
the  treasury  reserve  and  calling  for  action  looking 
to  its  replenishment.    The  immediate  effect,  natur- 
ally was  to  increase  the  confusion  without  doing  any 
manner  of  good.    The  response  of  Congress  was  to 
give  up  its  plans  tor  a  holiday  recess  and  to  set  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  work  to 
patch  up  a  scheme  which  will  yield  sufficient  revenue 
to  pay  the   current  national  expenses.    With  the 
party  situation  as  it  is,  nobody  looks  for  a  general 
revision  of  the  revenue  laws,  but  it  is  expected  that 
there  will  be  made  a  series  of  additions  to  the  tariff 
list  sufficient  in  the  aggregate  to  increase  the  na- 
tional revenues  from  thirty  to  fifty  millions  of  dol- 
lars.   Mr.  Cleveland,  it  is  hoped,  will  approve  such 
a  measure  under  the  pressure  of  necessity.    In  the 
meantime  the  President  is  preparing  to  issue  a  new 
series  of  bonds.    He  holds  it  to  be  his  duty  to  keep 
up  the  treasury  reserve  as  a  defense  of  the  national 
credit,  and  unless  Congress  finds  some  other  way, 
he  will  issue  bonds  just  as  often  as  the  condition  of 
the  Treasury  demands  a  fresh  supply.    The  new 
bond  series  will  probably  aggregate  forty  millions, 
and  Mr.  Cleveland  hopes   to  market  them  among 
our  own  people.    He  will  not  again  resort  to  the 
syndicate  scheme. 

Pith  of  the  Week's  News. 


Postmaster  Leake  of  Sacramento  has  resigned  to  take  a 
position  in  connection  with  the  Spreckels  interests. 

The  rush  to  the  new  Cripple  Creek  mining  region  is  said  to 
be  the  greatest  since  the  California  excitement  of  1849. 

The  Cuban  patriots  are  said  to  be  eager  tor  a  decisive  bat- 
tle, being  confident  of  their  ability  to  win  in  an  equal  engage- 
ment. 

All  the  low  lands  along  the  Mississippi  river  from  St.  Louis 
to  the  Gulf  are  flooded.  Prom  Thursday  to  Sunday  the  rise 
at  St.  Louis  was  33  feet. 

Mayor  Sutro  and  others  are  trying  to  raise  money  to  send 
a  committee  East  to  fight  the  Huntington  scheme  to  refund 
the  Pacific  Railroad  debt. 

An  effort  will  be  made  to  induce  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  of  next  year  to  meet  in  this  city,  but  it  is  not 
generally  believed  that  it  will  succeed. 

The  formal  coronation  of  the  Czar  of  Russia  will  occur  early 
next  year,  and  will  cost  upwards  of  000, 000.  It  promises  to 
be  the  greatest  pageant  of  recent  times. 

A  MASS  meeting  will  be  held  in  San  Francisco  on  Jan.  llith 
in  the  interest  of  Armenia.  Rabbi  Voorsanger  of  the  Hebrew 
church  and  Rev.  Geo.  E.  Walk  of  the  Episcopal  church  arc 
especially  active  in  the  matter. 

Ex-Queen  LiLiouKALANi  has  conducted  herself  with  great 
discretion  since  her  release  from  confinement,  and  the  Ha- 
waiian Government  is  considering  the  propriety  of  granting 
her  an  unconditional  pardon.  She  is  given  an  allowance  of 
?500  per  month. 

TuE  rush  for  hotel  accommodations  at  St.  Louis  during  the 
Republican  convention  which  meets  in  June  next  continues. 
Piatt,  McKinley,  Manly,  Alger,  Allison,  Reed,  (^uay,  Depew 
and  others  have  already  engaged  quarters.  The  National 
Committee  has  engaged  1.50  rooms. 

A  Rio  Janibho  correspondent  cables  that  the  Brazilian  For- 
eign Office  has  been  in  correspondence  with  Minister  Medonca 
in  relation  to  a  South  American  conference  in  which  all  the 
pan-American  republics  shall  take  part.  The  subject  for  dis- 
cussion will  be  the  Monroe  doctrine  and  general  matters  af- 
fecting it,  raised  by  the  new  issue  in  tlie  Venezuelan  boun- 
dary dispute.  It  is  understood  that  Brazil  will  take  the 
initiative  in  the  calling  of  the  conference. 

Every  day  brings  a  new  report  of  outrages  in  Armenia. 
The  only  variation  in  the  story  is  one  which  comes  from  Turk- 
ish authorities,  to  the  effect  that  Christian  insurgents  "at- 
tacked the  Mussulman  village  of  Mehil,  killed  and  burned 
two  men,  five  women  and  three  children,  and  carried  away 


property  belonging  to  the  inhabitants,  the  survivors  of  whom 
fled  to  Kensoun."  This  interesting  story  is  accompanied  by 
official  assurance  that  excepting  at  Kensoun  perfect  order 
prevails  throughout  the  Empire. 

Speaker  Reed  has  named  Dinglev  of  Maine  for  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  ;  Hitt  of  Illinois, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  Walker 
of  Massachusetts,chairmanof  the  Currency  Committee,  Piatt, 
the  "  boss"  of  New  York,  and  Quay,  the  "boss"  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, united  in  recommending  Payne  of  New  York  for  the 
Ways  and  Means  chairmanship ;  and  Reed  is  commended  for 
political  courage  in  "turning  them  down."  The  friends  of 
Reed  in  California  are  much  chagrined  that  no  important 
chairmanship  was  given  to  this  State.  That  no  representa- 
tive of  California  was  put  upon  the  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
mittee seems,  under  the  circumstances,  an  unpardonable 
oversight. 

Paoifit  Coast  Senators  and  Rei-resentati ves  are  not 
hopeful  that  Congress  will  act  favorable  on  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  bill.  In  the  first  place.  Speaker  Reed  has  announced 
that  economy  in  public  expenditures  will  be  the  rule.  He  will 
oppose  liberal  appropriations  for  river  and  harbor  improve- 
ments and  for  public  buildings,  etc.  In  the  second  place,  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  is 
composed  largely  of  railroad  men,  who  will  oppose  the  Nicara- 
gua canal  bill.  But  the  coast  Congressmen  say  they  will  do 
their  best.  The  general  opinion  is  that  the  bill  will  pass  the 
Senate,  but  that  it  will  fail  in  the  House.  California  has  no 
representative  on  the  Inter-State  or  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittees, before  which  this  bill  will  come. 

Concerning  the  Consignment  of  Dried  Fruits. 

An  Eastern  Merchant  Treats  of  the  Matter  from  the  Stand- 
point of  the  Consignee. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Dec.  20th,  1895. 
Editor  Pacific  Rural  J'rrss,  San  Fratirixro,  (^a.I. — 
Dear  Sir  :  As  the  contributed  article  in  your  is- 
sue of  December  14th  regarding  "Conditions  Af- 
fecting the  Dried  Fruit  Industry  '  seems  to  invite 
argument  both  for  and  against  the  consignment 
feature,  we  beg  space  for  a  few  words  in  defense  of 
the  "  terrible  consignment  evil."  Our  observations 
are  confined  principally,  however,  to  this  mar- 
ket, but  as  Cleveland  is  now  indisputably  one  of 
the  important  dried  fruit  markets  of  the  country, 
we  judge  that  the  conditions  here  are  not  unlike 
those  in  other  markets.  First,  it  would  have  looked 
better  if  the  writer  of  the  above  mentioned  article 
had  not  kept  his  name  under  cover.  A  good  deal  de- 
pends often  whose  foot  the  shoe  really  pinches. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  the  effect  the  consigning 
East  of  dried  fruits  is  having  on  the  dealers  and 
speculators  of  the  coast.  They  are  the  ones,  princi- 
pally, who  are  looking  for  f.  o.  b.  orders,  and  about 
the  only  ones  to  be  materially  affected,  in  the  absence 
of  f.  o.  b.  orders.  But  as  a  rule  these  f.  o.  b.  men 
are  not  growers  or  producers,  and  we  venture  the 
assertion  that  had  they  paid  the  growers  a  fair  price 
for  their  fruit  in  the  past  there  would  not  be  so  much 
consigning  now.  When  the  actual  consignors  (who 
are  producers  and  not  speculators)  commence  find- 
ing fault,  it  is  then  time  to  seek  a  remedy,  but  the 
consignors  are  "  sawing  wood  and  saying  nothing. " 
At  least  those  who  consign  to  responsible  houses  with 
judgment. 

Right  here  let  us  remark  that  they  are  not  "saw- 
ing wood,"  in  a  literal  sense,  for  a  living.  (If  we 
had  left  this  point  open  the  other  fellow  would  have 
jumped  onto  us  hard.)  They  are  "saying  nothing" 
because  they  are  placing  their  products  on  the  mar- 
ket by  consigning,  having  them  sold  and  the  pro- 
ceeds back  in  their  pockets  while  the  f.  o.  b.  men 
are  hanging  on  for  orders,  and  in  the  end  very  often 
carry  a  large  stock  over  to  be  sold  for  a  song  the 
following  season.  These  consignors  are  not  all  fools, 
and  if  they  were  not  getting  returns,  why  do  they 
keep  on  consigning  year  after  year  ?  They  very 
likely  know  which  side  their  bread  is  buttered  on. 
Of  course  there  are  occasional  consignments  made 
with  poor  judgment  to  houses  that  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  handle  dried  fruits,  which  temporarily  hurts 
the  market.  For  instance,  a  commission  house  here 
whose  business  it  is  to  handle  poultry,  butter,  eggs, 
etc.,  had  in,  a  few  weeks  ago,  two  cars  of  fine  rais- 
ins, principally  four  crowns,  which  they  sold  at  a 
basis  of  ?>lc  for  the  four  crowns,  when  the  very  low- 
est jobbing  price  ruling  here  at  the  time  was  41c, 
and  the  trade  eager  for  the  goods.  Now,  then,  such 
consignors  deserve  to  be  "  set  on,"  but  they  are  few 
and  far  between  in  these  intellectual  times,  and  we 
are  safe  in  asserting  that  nine  out  of  every  ten  con- 
signments of  dried  fruits  to  good  responsible  houses 
result  in  a  net  return  of  more  money  than  could  have 
been  realized  at  home,  and  of  full  market  values. 

When  prices  are  low,  the  cause  shouldn't  be 
charged  to  the  consignors  or  commission  men.  Sup- 
ply and  demand  are  the  only  regulators  of  prices.  If 
the  production  is  far  in  excess  of  the  consumption, 
the  only  remedy  for  better  prices  is  a  curtailed  pro- 
duction. 

Now,  then,  why  shouldn't  consigned  goods  bring 
top  market  prices  There  are  thousands  of  whole- 
sale grocers  in  the  country,  all  of  whom  handle  Cali- 
fornia dried  fruits.  How  many  of  them  can  buy  in 
full  carloads  '!  And  if  thoy  had  to  buy  f.  o.  b.  coast, 
they  would  necessarily  have  to  take  full  carloads. 
Not  one  in  one  hundred  could  or  would  buy  a  car  at 
a  time.  So,  if  the  business  was  all  done  f.  o.  b. 
coast,  what  a  snap  a  few  speculators  would  have. 

Under  the  present  plan  consignors  have  their 
agents  in  the  different  markets,  with  whom  they 
carry  stocks,  and  the  wholesale  grocers  are  not 
compelled  to  buy  an  overstock,  and  tie  up  a  lot  of 
capital  for  the  sake  of  getting  California  dried  fruits 
to  sell.    They  can  buy  in  quantities  to  suit  their  re- 
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quirements,  and  we  have  never  yet  found  them 
unwilling  to  pay  full  market  prices. 

Let  us  hear  from  some  of  the  consignors  them- 
selves.   Yours  truly,  • 

W.  A.  Banks  Company. 
[We  print  this  letter  with  pleasure,  and  will  be 
glad  to  hear  from  all  other  interests.    There  is  no 
more  important  subject,  and  it  should  be  viewed  in 
all  possible  lights.— Ed.] 


Cultivation  of  the  Orange. 


By  K.  T.  Uyram,  at  Glendale  Farmers'  Institute. 

We  will  suppose  that  the  orange  orchard  has  been 
planted,  of  the  best  varieties,  in  nice,  straight  rows, 
that  the  irrigation  has  been  properly  done,  and  the 
next  thing  is  the  cultivation.  This  word  means  much, 
and  I  will  undertake  only  a  part  of  it. 

First,  what  length  of  time  should  intervene  be- 
tween the  irrigation  and  the  stirring  of  the  ground? 
This  depends  very  much  upon  the  class  of  soil.  The 
time  would  vary  from  two  to  four  days.  If  your  soil 
is  very  heavy,  better  run  a  harrow  over  it  to  stir  it 
just  a  little  until  it  becomes  dry  enough  to  use  a  cul- 
tivator, as  it  ought  never  to  lie  long  enough  to  bake. 
When  it  gets  so  dry  a  crust  forms,  and  the  air  does 
not  pass  through  the  soil.  I  call  such  baked  soil 
(had.  It  is  worse  than  no  irrigation  to  let  the  ground 
get  into  this  condition. 

The  length  of  time  between  cultivation  depends 
upon  the  season.  In  the  heat  of  summer  it  ought 
not  to  be  longer  than  two  weeks,  though  I  have 
known  orchards  to  stand  four  or  five  weeks  and  per- 
haps stir  the  ground  only  once  between  irrigations. 
It  is  much  better  to  give  more  cultivation  and  less 
irrigation. 

Second.  How  to  cultivate:  When  dry  enough 
stir  across  the  furrows  with  a  cultivator.  The  heat 
and  the  kind  of  soil  will  make  some  difference  in  the 
kind  of  tool  used.  For  heavy  land  I  find  nothing 
stirs  the  soil  to  suit  me  so  well  as  the  common  or 
shank  cultivator.  One  objection  to  it  is  the  walking 
part,  but  I  can  do  better  work  because  it  hugs  the 
ground,  which  is  different  from  most  riding  cultiva- 
tors. Any  tilt  machine  on  uneven  ground,  the  points 
make  very  uneven  stirring.  They  are  in  and  out  of 
the  ground,  some  is  stirred  six  inches  deep  and 
some  is  skipped,  while  the  shank  cultivator  stays 
right  in  to  the  beam  all  the  time. 

Deep  cultivation  holds  moisture  longer  than  shal- 
low. I  cultivate  the  ground  both  ways,  and  I  don't 
like  the  planting  of  truck  in  orchards.  Again,  when 
the  trees  are  six  or  seven  years  old,  I  cultivate 
angling  through  the  rows,  and  this  makes  three 
directions  of  cultivation.  In  our  sandy  loam  in  this 
valley  I  have  swung  a  light  scantling  on  behind  the 
cultivator  with  wire,  to  pulverize  and  level  the 
ground.  The  weight  of  the  scantling  depends  upon 
the  soil;  the  harder  the  soil  the  heavier  the  scantling. 
This  is  not  to  smooth  the  soil,  but  only  to  mash 
the  little  clods  and  trim  the  ridges.  In  the 
heat  of  summer  I  find  the  harrow  good  to  stir  the 
ground  and  make  it  hold  moisture. 

As  for  plowing  the  orange  orchard,  I  would  rec- 
ommend doing  it  twice  a  year,  of  good  depth,  say  6 
inches,  and  every  third  year  I  would  plow  10  inches. 
One  plowing  per  year  is  allowable  only  when  our 
rains  are  late  like  this  year.  Some  men  think  it  a 
good  plan  to  let  weeds  grow  and  turn  them  under  as 
a  fertilizer.  I  do  not  agree  with  this  idea.  If  we 
have  plenty  of  rain  the  weed  growth  does  not  make 
quite  so  much  difference,  but  in  a  dry  year  we  would 
surely  be  injured  by  such  practice. 


Nancy  Hanks  as  a  Brood  Hare. 


Hark  Comstock,  in  the  Amrricun  Iforxf  Brifdir, 
writes  as  follows  about  Nancy  Hanks,  2:04,  as  she 
now  appears  in  the  brood-mare  rank:  Few  who 
have  only  seen  her  in  trotting  condition  would  have 
recognized  her  as  I  saw  her  in  her  roomy  box  at 
Forbes'  farm.  A  matronly  looking  bay  mare,  high 
in  flesh,  rugged  in  health,  and  with  a  thick-set,  lusty 
and  hearty  appearance,  met  my  gaze,  .so  unlike  the 
trim  Nancy  in  high  trotting  form  that  I  never  ex- 
pected it  was  she  until  some  one  said,  "  Record  2:04." 
Could  this  substantial  looking  mare  be  the  same 
wiry,  finely  drawn,  blood-like  queen  that  arose  from 
obscurity  to  the  very  pinnacle  of  trotting  fame,  fac- 
ing all  comers,  never  declining  an  issue  and  never 
knowing  defeat  ?  I  would  have  said  that  if  racing 
Nancy  Hanks  were  clothed  with  so  much  flesh  and 
spread  to  such  matronly  proportions  she  would  look 
over-topped  and  too  light  of  bone  to  comport;  but 
such  is  not  the  case,  for  on  reviewing  her  makeup  I 
found  her  a  stronger-boned  mare  than  I  had  sup- 
posed, and  in  that  respect  quite  in  keeping  with  her 
new  condition.  She  is  now  believed  to  be  in  foal  by 
Arion.  While  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  a 
foal  by  so  great  a  trotting  stallion  as  Arion,  out  of 
so  great  a  trotting  mare  as  Nancy  Hanks,  thus  com- 
bining a  percentage  of  trotting  speed  unequaled  by 
any  other,  would  prove  the  greatest  foal  of  this 
year,  yet  such  a  method  of  breeding  is,  to  say  the 
least,  an  attractive  way  to  court  the  smiles  of  fickle 
fortune. 


THE  VINEYARD. 


Prof.  Husmann  Reviews  Mr.  Larue. 

To  THE  Editor: — The  subject  of  resistant  vines  is 
the  all-engrossing  topic  now  among  our  vineyard- 
ists,  whether  they  grow  the  vine  for  wine,  market  or 
raisins;  and  well  it  may  be,  for  on  them  and  a  proper 
knowledge  of  their  qualities  depends  the  existence 
of  our  vineyards. 

In  my  friend  Larue's  notes,  in  the  Rurai.  of  Dec. 
14th,  I  find  three  points  on  which  I  differ  from  him; 
and,  unlike  him,  I  will  give  rraxon.s  for  my  opinion,  as 
we  ought  not  to  judge  from  casual  and  superficial 
observation.  He  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Lenoir  is  not  resistant.  Why  ?  I  will  give  my  rea- 
sons for  believing  it  resistant.  I  have  not  heard  of 
a  single  instance  where  it  has  succumbed  to  phyl- 
loxera, and  can  include  all  the  .Estivalis  in  that  as- 
sertion. I  planted  all  of  them — Lenoir,  Herbemont, 
Rulauder,  Cunningham,  Cynthiana  and  Norton's 
\'irginia — on  the  Simonton  ranch  fourteen  years  ago 
in  soil  infested  with  phylloxera,  and  found  them  per- 
fectly healthy  lately,  in  the  very  best  condition,  al- 
though all  had  been  grafted  with  vinifera  since  and 
have  been  bearing  good  crops.  Mr.  Crabb  has  had 
them  for  eighteen  years,  as  I  sent  him  the  scions 
from  Missouri,  and  I  met  him  the  other  day  hunting 
for  Lenoir  cuttings.  Surely  he  would  not  plant  them 
if  he  did  not  consider  them  resistant.  I  do  not,  like 
Mr.  Larue,  believe  that  all  the  resistance  is  in  the 
vigor  of  the  vine  and  its  ability  to  heal  over  the  scars 
made  by  the  insect.  I  think  that  the  firmer  roots 
of  all  the  resistants,  and  the  different,  more  resinous 
juice  the  roots  contain,  make  them  repugnant  to  the 
insect.  If  it  was  vigor  ulntir,  the  Riparia  would  not 
be  as  resistant  as  .Estivalis,  because  the  latter  are 
all  stockier,  more  vigorous  growers  than  Riparia. 

Another  point  of  difference  is  in  grafting.  Mr. 
Larue  uses  short  scions,  without  giving  a  reason 
why.  I  use  long  scions,  after  a  long  experience  with 
short  ones,  and  will  give  my  reasons  why.  I  advo- 
cate grafting  when  the  vines  are  strong,  so  as  to 
hold  the  scion  firmly.  But  when  I  do  this,  I  try  to 
restore  the  equilibrium  between  stock  and  scion  by 
using  strong,  well-developed  scions  of  full  length, 
which  can  take  up  and  elaborate  the  rapid  flow  of 
sap  when  the  vine  is  grafted  in  April.  It  is  unnat- 
ural to  suppose  that  two  buds  can  perform  the  func- 
tions of  six  or  eight.  But  there  are  other  reasons. 
By  taking  long  scions,  and  grafting  at  the  surface, 
hilling  up  well  around  the  lower  buds,  the  upper 
three  or  four  will  start  first;  and  from  these  can  be 
formed  the  head  of  the  vine  at  once,  so  that  it  is 
ready  for  bearing  the  next  spring  and  summer.  Be- 
sides, there  is  not  so  much  danger  of  careless  hands 
or  plowmen  disturbing  the  graft.  I  have  also  found 
that  our  strong  winds  have  not  so  much  power  on  a 
long  scion  as  on  short  ones,  though  it  goes  without 
saying  that  all  grafts  should  be  well  staked  and  care- 
fully tied  as  the  young  growth  appears.  By  this 
method  I  have  had  very  few  failures,  and  even  had  a 
partial  crop  the  first  summer  after  grafting  from  the 
fruit  buds  on  the  strong  scions. 

Another  point  at  issue.  My  friend  Larue  thinks 
because  the  Riparia  starts  early,  only  early  varie- 
ties should  be  grafted  on  it.  Here  is  a  plausible  con- 
clusion, but  not  supported  by  experience.  Every 
nurseryman  knows  that  the  earliest  varieties  of 
fruit  often  start  later  than  very  late  ones.  The  well- 
known  Early  Harvest  and  Early  Margaret  apples 
are  cases  in  point.  While  they  are  grafted  on  the 
same  roots  as  the  Yellow  Bellflower,  they  leaf  out 
later,  but  ripen  three  months  earlier.  J/)/  crpcrii'iicfi 
is  that  a  block  of  Green  Hungarian  (Long  Green, 
Verte  Longue),  grafted  on  Riparia,  and  another 
grafted  on  Charbonneau  (vinifera)  ripen  at  the  same 
time,  and  can  be  picked  at  the  same  time,  though 
the  variety  is  one  of  the  latest  in  ripening.  Experi- 
ence is  the  mother  of  wisdom. 

Napa,  Dec.  16th.  George  Husmann. 


And  now  the  estimate  of  this  year's  Florida  or- 
ange crop  has  fallen  to  still  lower  figures,  even  to 
7.'), 000  boxes,  as  against  .5,000,000  boxes  of  last  year. 
Opinion  differs  as  to  the  actual  conditions  and  the 
prospects  of  the  Florida  trees.  As  we  have  printed 
the  opinion  of  some  talkers  that  the  orange  game  in 
Florida  was  up  for  a  longtime  we  are  glad  to  give  a 
more  hopeful  view  of  the  disaster.  Congressman 
Sparkman  of  the  Tampa  district  of  Florida  said  last 
we^k  in  Washington:  "The  trees  were  not  killed 
outright,  but,  as  illustrating  the  severity  of  the 
freeze,  in  one  of  my  groves  of  ten  acres  near  Tampa 
there  was  not  a  sinorle  green  leaf  left  on  the  trees. 
The  tips  of  the  limbs  representing  last  year's  growth, 
were,  of  course,  frozen,  but  with  that  exception  the 
trees  have  not  sustained  damage  of  very  long  dura- 
tion. For  example,  while  this  year's  crop  is  put 
down  at  75,00((  boxes,  the  estimate  for  next  year  is 
1,000,000  and  for  the  year  after  3,000,000,  so,  if  a 
like  calamity  does  not  intervene,  the  third  year  will 
witness  a  normal  yield  of  5,000,000  boxes."  The 
Florida  accounts  are  too  conflicting  to  base  opera- 
tions on,  but  we  shall  probably  get  at  the  bottom  of 
the  matter  before  long. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Success  'With  Poultry  as  a  Side  Issue. 


Nearly  five  years  ago  Mrs.  A.  O.  Eldridge,  owing 
to  ill  health,  moved  from  an  Eastern  city  to  Los 
Angeles  county.  Wanting  an  object  to  keep  her  in 
the  open  air,  she  decided  upon  poultry  raising.  Her 
husband  was  to  do  the  heavier  while  she  took  the 
lighter  work.  Poultry  was  not  to  be  a  regular  busi- 
ness, but  simply  a  side  issue.  Of  her  success  in  this 
line  Mrs.  Eldridge  writes  for  the  Los  Angeles  CnUi- 
vnfnr  this  interesting  account : 

Knowing  absolutely  nothing  of  the  habits  or  ap- 
pearance of  good-blooded  fowls,  our  first  venture  in 
fine  stock  was  almost  a  total  failure.    But  we  sub- 
scribed for  three  poultry  papers  and  began  studying 
roup  remedies,  powders  and  lotions  and  dosed  worth- 
less fowls  with  dollar  bottles  of  medicine.  Within 
six  months  we  had  got  our  courage  up  to  the  point 
of  killing  roup  by  cutting  the  heads  off  sick  chickens. 
One  of  the  best  things  we  did  was  to  start  an  ac- 
I  count  in  which  the  number  of  eggs  gathered  each 
day  was  kept,  together  with  every  chicken  or  egg 
j  used  for  table,  those  sold,  with  date  of  sale,  and 
I  price  received;  number  of  hens  set,  when  and  with 
what  kind  of  eggs,  all  losses  and  expenses.  For, 
although  we  loved  the  biddies  and  were  working  for 
health,  we  still  had  a  desire  to  make  it  pay  in  a 
small  way. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  account  showed 
I  that  we  had  set  over  three  hundred  eggs,  and  had 
j  only  reared  about  sixty  fowls — had  battled  with 
t  mites  and  conquered — had  lost  some  sick  fowls.  Still 
I  the  cash  account  was  in  our  favor  and  we  were  rich 
in  experience  and  theory,  gathered  from  journals  as 
well  as  friends. 

About  this  time  we  purchased  a  home,  destroyed 
a  mite-infested  hen  house  already  there,  built  a  light, 
well-ventilated  house,  with  lath  yard  set  to  fig  trees, 
j  and  also  placed  a  roof  in  the  center  of  the  yard  to 
!  afford  shade  immediately. 

We  now  kept  from  thirty  to  forty  hens,  mostly 
Brown  Leghorns,  with  a  few  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
Silver  Wyandottes. 

Our  place  is  all  out  to  fruit  and  nut  trees,  no 
other  farming  being  done  with  the  exception  of  rais- 
ing beets  and  pumpkins  for  a  cow. 

The  first  of  October  we  select  six  (or  less)  hens 
with  a  cock  for  breeding,  and  place  in  a  small  yard. 
Do  not  believe  in  in-breeding  at  all.  Chickens 
hatched  during  the  next  three  months  do  the  best 
for  us,  and  bring  higher  prices  when  small.  We 
select  good  setters  when  possible.  If  a  hen  sets  well 
and  proves  to  be  a  good  mother  for  three  months  we 
allow  her  to  die  of  old  age.  She  is  a  privileged  char- 
acter about  the  place. 

Just  before  hatching  insect  powder  is  sifted 
through  the  hen's  feathers  and  about  the  nest,  which 
is  usually  made  in  the  barn  so  that  the  other  fowls 
cannot  trouble  it.  When  the  chicks  are  a  day  old 
they  are  removed  to  a  box  coop  with  lath  run  at- 
tached. These  are  thirty  inches  square,  perhaps, 
and  can  be  moved  to  fresh  ground  every  few  days. 
For  about  ten  days  we  feed  stale  bread  and  mi'k 
curds  five  times  per  day.  When  three  days  old  the 
chicks  are  allowed  their  liberty.  In  a  few  days  a 
j  little  wheat  is  given,  and  when  about  three  weeks 
!  old  they  are  fed  three  times  per  day  on  this  alone. 
As  soon  as  they  can  eat  corn  it  is  used  with  the 
wheat  alternately,  and  they  are  fed  twice  a  day  until 
they  are  sold  or  grown.  "The  old  fowls  are  given  for 
for  a  morning  ration  three  quarts  of  bran,  moistened 
with  hot  water.  The  small  chicks  get  a  warm  break- 
fast on  cold  or  wet  mornings,  and  are  kept  in  when 
wet.  Two  or  three  gallons  of  thick  milk  is  curded  in 
the  morning  and  this  is  poured  into  the  troughs, 
which  are  tilted  slightly,  allowing  the  whey  to  run 
off.  This  is  given  at  noon  with  a  pail  of  bluegrass 
freshly  mown  from  the  lawn.  This  is  dampened  and 
a  pint  of  bran  scattered  through  it,  as  they  will  not 
eat  it  alone  unless  alowed  to  dig  it  up  by  the  roots 
themselves.  When  there  are  seeds  along  the  fences 
no  feed  is  given  at  night,  as  they  are  turned  out  for 
about  two  liours  with  free  range,  except  in  the 
grounds  about  the  house.  A  hydrant  in  the  yard 
supplies  fresli  water,  ai.d  once  a  month  a  hose  is 
attached  to  it  and  the  soil  wet  and  cleaned  up  thor- 
oughly. 

The  house  is  whitewashed  twice  a  year  and  all 
droppings  cleared  once  a  week.  It  is  8x36  feet  in 
size.  We  usually  raise  from  seventy-five  to  one  hun- 
dred chicks,  and  during  the  past  three  years  have 
had  scarcely  any  trouble  with  disease  or  mitos. 

Expense  account  has  never  run  over  $24  per  year. 
The  best  year  we  have  had  gave,  clear  of  all  ex- 
penses, 1128.36.  Average  price  of  etrgs,  23  cents 
per  dozen;  of  chicks,  $4  per  dozen.  Lowest  pi-ice 
received  for  eggs  was  in  March  and  highest  in  De- 
cember.   Market,  a  grocery  store  six  miles  distant. 

The  last  winter  we  raised  all  Brown  Leghorns, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  three  hens  to  whom  acci- 
dents happened,  every  egg  hatched  that  was  set 
and  only  two  chicks  died.  Occasionally  a  melon, 
pumpkin,  beets  or  potato  parings  are  given;  also 
glass,  china  or  crockery  of  any  kind  that  suffers  an 
accident  is  pounded  up  for  them,  or  a  few  shells.  No 
meat,  green  food,  ground  bone  or  medicine  is  ever 
purchased. 
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HORTICULTURE. 

Crops  for  Greenmanuring. 


By  Pbof.  E.  W.  HiLOABi),  Director  of  the  Uulversity  Experimeut 
Stations,  at  the  Farmers'  Institute  at  Glendale,  Los  Angeles  Co. 

Olijectn  of  Greenmanuring. — Before  discussing  the 
question  of  the  adaptation  of  particular  crops  for 
green  manuring,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  what 
are  the  objects  to  be  accomplished  by  the  practice 
of  growing  crops  for  the  express  purpose  of  turning 
them  under  while  green,  causing  them  to  decay  in 
and  be  incorporated  with  the  soil. 

Soils  ill  their  natural  state  are  kept  in  a  condition 
of  permanent  and  mostly  of  constantly  increasing 
fertility  by  the  incorporation  of  the  whole  or  a  part 
of  the  mass  of  vegetation  with  the  soil  each  year. 
Thus  in  the  case  of  forest  trees  the  leaves  in  that  of 
annuals,  the  entire  plant,  are  annually  returned  to 
the  soil.  If  we  were  to  do  the  same  with  our  annual 
crops,  the  cultivated  soils  would  continually  increase 
in  productiveness,  but  we  would  have  nothing  to  sell 
from  the  farm.  To  the  extent  to  which  we  sell  the 
products  of  the  soil,  returns  will  ultimately  have  to 
be  made  so  soon  as  the  first  flush  of  fertility  of  vir-  j 
gin  soils  is  over. 

Green  manuring  is  intended  to  return  to  the  land 
the  entire  mass  of  one  crop,  for  the  benefit  of  one  or 
more  succeeding  ones.  It  is  evident  that  in  doing 
this  we  expend  in  seed  and  cultivation  a  certain 
amount  of  money  which  might  have  been  used  for  the 
purchase  of  fertilizers  instead;  and  that,  therefore, 
it  is  very  important  that  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  either  mode  of  expenditure  be  fully  considered 
and  action  taken  accordingly.  If,  for  instance,  the 
growing  of  a  greenmanuring  crop  involves  the  loss 
of  one  entire  year's  time  and  market  crop,  it  may 
prove  more  expensive  than  the  purchase  of  a  fertil- 
izer producing  the  same  effect. 

Selection  of  Crops  for  Greenmanuring. — We  will, 
first  of  all,  then,  look  for  a  crop  of  rapid  develop- 
ment which  can  be  grown  between  harvest  and  seed- 
ing time  if  possible,  or  which  at  least  will,  after  one 
cutting,  still  grow  a  sufficient  mass  of  vegetable 
matter  to  render  its  turning-undcr  a  paying  opera- 
tion. In  some  cases  the  mass  of  roots  remaining  in 
the  soil  after  harvesting  the  tops  would  alone  repay 
the  outlay. 

The  next  point  we  should  consider  is  that  the  mass 
of  vegetation  to  be  plowed  in  should  be  as  large  as 
possible. 

And  finally,  we  should  seek  for  plants  that  will 
not  only  return  to  the  soil  that  which  they  took 
from  it,  but  something  more,  by  way  of  interest  on 
the  investment. 

It  is  true  that  since  all  plants  take  the  bulk  of 
their  vegetable  (combustible)  matter  from  the  air, 
to  that  extent  all  plants  return  to  the  soil  more  than 
they  took  from  it.  But  the  value  of  the  vegetable 
matter  as  a  soil  improver  varies  very  greatly  with 
the  kind  of  plant  grown;  besides,  it  is  evidently  de- 
sirable that  the  substance  of  the  plant  so  used 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  taken  from  a  different 
soil  layer  from  that  which  is  specially  drawn  upon 
by  the  coming  crop.  The  grains  and  true  grasses 
with  their  shallow  roots  draw  chiefly  upon  the  sur- 
face soil;  hence  the  green  crop  intended  for  their 
benefit  should,  in  the  main,  be  made  to  draw  upon 
the  subsoil,  by  the  choice  of  deep-rooted  plants. 

These  simple  considerations  at  once  condemn,  as 
least  likely  to  be  effective  in  greenmanuring,  the 
use  of  rye  and  other  cereals  or  true  grasses.  In 
their  decay  they  give  to  the  soil  little  or  nothing  be- 
yond what  was  already  in  the  surface  soil  and  within 
reach  of  the  succeeding  crop,  aside  from  the  purely 
vegetable  matter,  which  in  their  case  is  of  the  least 
valuable  character.  The  loosening  of  a  compacted 
soil,  deficient  in  vegetable  matter,  is  usually  the 
most  valuable  effect  of  greenmanuring  with  grasses. 

True  rt>.  Art! ficinl"  Grasses. — But  it  must  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  this  is  true  only  of  the  tnu- 
grasses,  and  not  of  the  large  class  of  forage  plants 
generally,  which  by  a  most  mischievous  perversion 
of  the  natural  and  instinctive  recognition,  by  even  a 
child,  of  any  true  grass,  has  been  jumbled  together 
into  a  heterogenous  mass  by  the  invention  of  the 
term  "artificial  grasses."  It  is  high  time  that  this 
vicious  usage,  which  happily  has  not  become  "time 
honored  "  as  yet,  should  give  way  before  the  recog- 
nition of  the  radically  important  differences  in  the 
agricultural  functions  of  the  several  classes  of  forage 
plants,  which  must  be  discriminated  by  any  one  de- 
siring to  avail  himself  of  the  knowledge  which  the 
intense  competition  of  to-day  renders  indispensal)le 
if  agriculture  is  to  be  a  paying  pursuit. 

Deep-Rooted  Crops. — It  being  understood  that 
under  all  circumstances  deep-rooted  crops  are  pref- 
erable to  shallow-rooted  ones  for  greenmanuring, 
the  question  arises  whether  there  is  any  reason  for 
discriminating  closely  among  these.  There  are 
many  tap-i'ooted  plants  of  rapid  development  which 
might  answer  the  purpose;  and  there  is  another 
class  not  usually  tap-rooted,  but  nevertheless  pene- 
trating to  great  depths,  embracing  the  clovers  (in- 
clusive of  alfalfa),  vetches,  peas,  beans  and  generally 
the  plants  now  commonly  known  as  leguminous 


plants,  having  flowers  resembling  those  of  the  pea 
and  clover. 

It  is  well  known  that  for  a  long  time  past  the  clo- 
vers have  been  used  as  soil  improvers  in  practical 
agriculture,  usually  preceding  grain  crops.  Until 
within  recent  years  the  exact  cause  of  the  prefer- 
ence given  to  this  class  of  plants  for  greenmanur- 
ing was  not  understood.  It  is  now  well  recognized 
and  definitely  settled  by  numerous  critical  investi- 
gations and  experiments  that  these  plants  (the 
legumes)  iiave  the  peculiarity  of  taking  from  the  air 
almost  their  entire  supply  of  nitrogen,  the  most 
costly  of  all  soil  ingredients  required  by  crops,  and 
forming  a  large  part  of  the  farmers'  outlay  for  fer- 
tilizers. The  same  is  not  true  of  any  other  of  the 
deep-rooted  crops,  at  least  not  remotely  to  the  same 
extent,  if  at  all. 

Fectih'urities  of  the  Roots  of  Leguines. — All  these 
plants  are  deep-rooted,  some  having  tap-roots,  while 
others— like  peas  and  beans— send  out  bunches  of 
cord-like  roots  into  the  subsoil,  from  which  the 
smaller  roots  branch  out.  The  examination  of  these 
roots  shows  in  almost  all  cases  that  they  are  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  infested  with  small  'tubercular 
excrescences,  deforming  the  root  fibrils,  and  some- 
times the  main  roots  themselves.  These  excres- 
cences are  found  in  nearly  every  individual  of  any 
kind  of  naturally  growing  legumes,  except,  usually, 
in  the  case  of  very  poor  or  etiolated  plants.  A  mul- 
titude of  experiments  have  proved  that  their  pres- 
ence is  a  necessity  for  the  thrifty  growth  of  the 
legumes.  Their  forms  and  distribution  on  the  roots, 
as  well  as  their  relative  abundance,  vary  greatly 
with  different  species. 

Microscopic  examination  of  the  tubercles  shows 
them  to  be  filled  with  great  numbers  of  minute 
organisms  (bacteria),  among  whose  life  functions  is 
the  taking  up  of  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  that  the  host  plant  takes  up  from  them  the 
nitrogen  it  requires  for  its  own  use,  so  as  not  to 
require  any  outside  supply  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers. 
The  latter,  in  fact,  have  for  some  time  been  known 
to  be  ineffectual,  or  at  least  not  effective  enough  to 
pay  for  their  use  in  the  case  of  leguminous  crops. 

Examination  will  show  the  roots  of  legumes  more 
or  less  covered  with  excrescences,  and  these  differ 
somewhat  with  different  plants  of  the  legume  family. 
For  example,  the  tubercles  are  rather  regularly  dis- 
tributed in  the  square-pod  pea;  in  the  snail  clover 
they  are  gathered  together  in  a  few  bunches;  in  the 
black  acacia  they  are  strung  along  irregularly,  and 
varying  greatly  in  abundance  and  form.  Such  being 
the  case,  it  is  not  unnatural  to  conclude  that  the 
bacteria  forming  the  tubercles  of  different  plants 
are  not  always  the  same.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  while 
they  are  very  much  alike  in  their  forms,  experience 
has  shown  that  they  will  not  act  interchangeably  on 
the  several  plants;  that,  for  instance,  the  bacteria 
of  the  acacia  are  ineffectual  in  forming  the  tubercles 
on  clovers  and  peas,  nor  will  those  of  the  lupine 
serve,  e.  g.,  for  the  clovers. 

Since,  then,  these  plants  are  dependent  for  their 
nitrogen  supply  on  the  presence  of  these  bacteria, 
it  is  presumable  that  they  will  grow  best  on  soils 
containing  an  abundance  of  them;  and  this  presump- 
tion has  since  been  abundantly  verified  by  experi- 
ments both  on  the  small  and  large  scale,  which 
showed  convincingly  that  when  land  to  be  sown  to 
clover  is  "  inoculated  "  by  being  mixed  with  a  small 
proportion  of  soil  from  a  thrifty  clover  field,  the 
clover  crop  will  be  much  superior  to  that  on  similar 
land  which  has  for  several  years  borne  non-leguminous 
crops,  such  as  grains,  turnips,  etc.,  and  has  not  re- 
ceived any  of  the  clover  earth. 

These  details  are  given  in  order  that  the  farmer 
may  understand  why,  under  certain  conditions,  the 
legume  crops  may  fail  on  different  portions  of  one 
and  the  same  field,  on  which  a  good  stand  has  been 
obtained,  but  which  had  previously  been  occupied 
by  various  crops.  It  thus  also  becomes  intelligible 
why  the  legumes  cannot  be  successfully  grown  on 
land  or  spots  tainted  with  any  disinfectant,  or  other 
compounds  likely  to  be  injurious  to  the  minute 
organisms.  I  have  rarely  seen  leguminous  plants 
naturally  growing  on  soils  tainted  with  "black 
alkali"  to  any  considerable  extent,  and  even  the 
almost  neutral  salts  contained  in  the  soil  of  the  ten- 
acre  experimental  tract  at  Chino  (as  will  be  shown 
in  the  report  on  the  southern  California  station, 
soon  to  be  published)  seem  to  prevent  the  normal  de- 
velopment of  all  of  the  numerous  cultivated  legumes 
tried  there,  most  of  which,  however,  were  of  shallow- 
rooted  and  small-seeded  kinds.  It  is  well  known 
that  alfalfa  succeeds  well  even  on  lands  somewhat 
heavily  charged  with  alkali;  this  is  doubtless  attrib- 
utable to  its  habit  of  deep  rooting,  which,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  knowledge  we  have  obtained  of 
the  manner  of  distribution  of  alkali  salts  in  soils  im- 
pregnated with  them  (University  Bulletin  No.  108), 
explains  its  success.  For  the  taproot  of  alfalfa  will 
grow  straight  down,  without  throwing  out  side 
roots,  to  a  depth  varying  in  different  soils,  without 
forming  any  of  the  bacterial  excrescences;  these  be- 
ing formed  only  on  the  deeper  roots,  are  below  the 
limit  of  dangerous  accumulation  of  alkali  salts,  and 
thus,  when  a  stand  is  once  obtained,  what  with  this 
circumstance  and  the  thorough  shading  of  the 
ground,  alfalfa  can  be  successfully  grown  for  years 
on  land  too  strongly  impregnated  for  the  success  of 


cereals  or  grasses.  When,  therefore,  greenmanur- 
ing is  called  for  on  such  lands,  no  better  crop  than 
alfalfa  ean  be  chosen,  and  in  many  cases  none  other 
will  succeed.  The  difficulty  of  plbwing-in  alfalfa  can 
be  overcome  by  the  use  of  sharp,  hard-steel  plow 
shares,  and  if  these  are  run  sufficiently  deep,  but 
few  roots  will  sprout  the  next  season.  I  do  not 
know,  thus  far,  of  any  other  legume  well  adapted  to 
greenmanuring  of  alkali  lands. 

()ur  native  lupines,  as  well  as  those  cultivated  in 
Europr,  deserve  sp^'cial  trial  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
riching soils  in  nitrogen.  In  the  case  of  the  culti- 
vated lupine  experiments  made  by  Professor  Orth,  of 
Berlin,  proved  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total 
vegetable  substance  of  this  plant  remains  in  the  soil 
with  the  root  system,  and  that  it  is  therefore  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  object  to  be  attained  despite 
its  relatively  small  mass  of  stem  and  foliage.  Tests 
in  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  have  been  made  at 
the  southern  California  station,  as  well  as  by  the 
Chino  Ranch  Company,  during  the  year  1895,  and 
will  be  reported  upon  hereafter. 

Green  us.  Drij  Vegetation  for  Plowing- in. —WhWe  it 
is  true  that  dry  hay,  for  instance,  contains  the 
same  ingredients  of  plant  food  as  the  green  grass, 
yet  there  is  a  notable  difference  in  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  substance  of  the  two  become  available  to 
plants.  Vegetation  plowed  in  green  decays  much 
more  rapidly  and  completely  than  when  once  dried, 
and  becomes  more  uniformly  distributed  in  the  soil. 

But  the  case  of  straw  differs  still  more  widely 
from  that  of  the  green  cereal,  for  the  reason  that  by  far 
the  greater  and  most  important  part  of  the  plant  food 
has  been  carried  into  the  seed  or  grain  ;  th'^ire  is  the 
same  difference  in  the  value  of  straw  for  this  pur- 
pose as  there  is  for  feeding  cattle.  It  possesses 
value  for  either  use,  but  not  nearly  as  much  as  the 
green  stuff.  The  same  applies  of  course  to  fallen 
leaves  of  any  kind  ;  they  have  been  relatively  de- 
pleted of  their  most  valuable  ingredients  before  they 
were  dropped  by  the  plant;  yet  leaf  mold  is,  of 
course,  very  much  richer  in  plant  food  than  common 
soils,  and  the  more  so  the  greener  the  leaves  when 
detached  from  the  parent  plant.  Thus,  in  the  case 
of  ramie,  beets  and  many  other  crops,  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  entire  amount  of  ingredients  takeo 
from  the  soil  is  returned  when  the  green  foliage  or 
tops  are  given  back  in  harvesting  ;  and  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  maintenance  of  soil  fertil- 
ity that  such  returns  be  made  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible. 

It  is  true  that  theoretically,  such  returns  would 
be  made  to  a  but  slightly  diminished  extent  if  the 
foliage  were  first  fed  to  cattle  and  the  manure  re- 
turned to  the  land;  and  gi-eenmanuring  has  been 
very  loudly  and  confidently  condemned  as  a  poor 
mode  of  soil  improvement  on  that  score.  But  these 
objections  presuppose  not  only  that  every  farmer 
and  fruit  grower  raises  cattle  enough  to  consume 
such  offal,  but  also  that  the  whole  of  the  manure  is 
utilized.  Both  suppositions  are  wide  of  the  truth, 
especially  in  California.  Greenmanuring  is  most 
especially  called  for  in  orchards,  which  are  com- 
monly kept  in  such  clean  state  that  their  vegetable 
mold,  and  with  it  the  nitrogen  of  the  soil,  is  in  the 
course  of  a  relatively  short  time  so  far  depleted  that 
returns  must  be  made.  But  fruit  growers  rarely 
keep  more  stock  than  is  needful  for  their  work  of 
cultivation  and  for  the  house;  supply  of  dairy 
products;  and  labor  of  growing  the  crop,  feeding 
the  stock  and  then  curing  and  returning  the  manure 
is  no  part  of  their  regular  business.  Moreover,  the 
perfect  conservation  of  what  manure  is  produced, 
is  an  art  as  yet  but  little  understood  and  even  less 
practiced  here.  What,  with  the  losses  incurred  and 
the  extra  investments  required  for  the  production  of 
manure,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  few  would  in  actual 
practice  find  more  profit  in  entering  upon  that  pol- 
icy, than  by  the  direct  return  of  the  crop  to  the 
exact  point  where  it  is  most  needed,  that  is,  by 
growing  the  crop  in  the  orchard  during  the  winter 
and  plowing  it  in  in  spring  or  early  summer. 

FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 

Japanese  Gardening. 


We  continue  brief  extracts  from  the  writings  of 
Mr,  N.  B.  Westland,  to  which  reference  was  made  in 
our  last  issue,  with  special  reference  to  Japan  and  to 
the  official  gardens  in  the  lower  latitudes  of  Asia: 

•Japanese  landscape  art,  like  their  mongol  features 
and  their  written  characters,  has  been  largely  in- 
herited from  the  Chinese.  But  the  superior  artistic 
instincts  of  the  Japanese,  together  with  their  orig- 
inal bent  of  mind,  their  tidy  habits  and  constructive 
talents  have  enabled  them  to  establish  a  school  of 
landscape  art  which  may  be  said  to  be  specifically 
distinct.  This  is  in  a  large  manner  due  to  the  rich- 
ness of  the  flora  of  their  native  country.  The  land 
of  the  crysanthemum,  the  wistaria,  and  the  orna- 
mental conifer,  yields  to  non(!  in  the  beauty  of  its 
gardens.  Though  it  must  be  confessed  that  their 
free  contact  with  the  innovations  of  the  outer  world 
has  modified  much  that  was  unique  and  characteris- 
tic in  the  original  style.  Foreigners  and  foreign 
fashions  have  improved  the  Japanese  in  many  re- 
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significance.  The 
much  of  the  fas- 
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spects,  though  in  sonae  ways  the  influence  has  not 
been  altogether  for  good.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  their  garden  art  will  retain  its  specific 
rank.  It  is  the  impresa  of  the  genius  of  the  race 
and  should  conserve  in  its  typical  purity  as  a  na- 
tional trait,  apart  from  the  assimilating  wave  that 
is  modernizing  the  ancient  institutions  of  Japan. 
The  art  at  present  is  in  danger  of  becoming  hybrid, 
but  many  of  its  features,  I  think,  arc  likely  to  re- 
main in  virtue  of  their  poetical 
poetry  of  a  nation  dies  hard,  and 
tidious  elaboration  and  detail  in 
art,  which  is  unintelligible  to  the 
eblematic  language  which  the  cultivated  Japanese 
understands,  as  he  leans  on  his  willow  pattern-plate 
bridge  and  views  the  surrounding  scene. 

Apart  from  their  propensity  for  '  trick  garden- 
ing," as  the  dwarfing  of  trees  and  shrubs  has  been 
called,  the  Japanese  effect  the  purely  artistic  form 
of  landscape  art  and  succeed  in  combining  the  multi- 
ple details  of  their  extravagant  conceptions  with  an 
admirable  degree  of  balance  and  proportion. 

The  plethora  of  diversified  detail  that  they  crowd 
into  a  small  space  seems  to  the  European  or  Ameri- 
can eye  to  be  dangerously  near  the  line  of  petty  fas- 
tidiousness and  florid  display.  Still  the  effect, 
though  confusing  at  first  sight,  is  free  from  the 
grotesque  incongruities  of  the  Chinese  art,  and  has 
nothing  in  common  with  the  scale- measured  curves 
and  angles  of  the  geometrical  forms  of  garden  archi- 
tecture which  has  been  so  indiscriminately  applied 
to  ornamental  grounds  in  Europe  and  America,  irre- 
spective of  the  contour  of  the  grounds  or  the  style 
of  the  adjacent  buildings. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  that  the  Japanese  have  not 
yet  been  suborned  to  pander  to  the  egotism  of  rank 
or  the  loathsome  vainglory  of  wealth.  They  do  not 
deface  the  fair  features  of  nature  with  marble  efiBgies 
of  hereditary  lords  or  millionaire  soap  boilers  who 
have  donated  a  portion  of  the  earth  to  the  people  in 
order  that  their  munificence  might  be  proclaimed 
from  the  house  tops — and  the  value  of  their  adjacent 
property  be  increased  in  degree.  Japanese  land- 
scape art,  in  short,  is  more  artistic  than  natural. 
The  wild,  picturesque  beauty  of  uncultivated  nature 
is  there;  but  so  refined  and  subdued  by  the  blending 
and  preponderence  of  the  artistic  element  that  we 
are  loth  to  admit  it  teaching  us  a  standard  of  cor- 
rect taste,  though  we  are  fascinated  by  the  quaint 
foreign  originality  of  the  scene.  And  this  I  think 
should  be  sufficient  to  merit  its  preservation  as  a 
characteristic  type  of  landscape  art. 

Ilijiviiiij  1 II Jl III  lire  iif  Giin/i  iin  tun/  Parks. — It  is  an 
indisputable  fact  that  the  refining  influence  of 
beautiful  parks  and  gardens  is  felt  by  the  most  bar- 
barous of  races,  and  their  civilizing  importance  has 
long  been  recognized  by  the  great  colonizing  nations. 
The  Dutch  were  amongst  the  first  to  note  this  fact 
when  they  established  their  beautiful  gardens  in 
Java  and  Sumatra.  The  British  followed  suit,  and  i 
well  kept  public  gardens  can  now  be  seen  in  every  I 
British  colony.  The  French  public  gardens  in  Saigon, 
Cochin  China  and  Algiers  in  Africa,  are  second  to 
none.  And  I  see  by  recent  reports  that  the  Ger- 
mans have  started  extensive  public  gardens  in  their 
new  African  posessions  in  the  Cameroons. 

T/ie  Ziihin  III  A'fic. — In  18H2,  when  the  famous  Zulu 
King,  Cetewayo,  and  his  chiefs  were  brought  to 
England  to  see  something  of  the  achievements  of 
civilization,  it  was  my  privilege  to  see  these  re- 
doubtable warriors  pass  through  Kew  gardens. 
Their  herculean  frames  were  clothed  in  the  conven- 
tional starched  linen,  black  frock  coats  and  top  hats, 
of  the  latest  Picadilly  cut;  but  they  walked  the 
earth  in  this  unaccustomed  garb  with  an  air  of 
grace  and  dignity  that  marked  them  as  nature's 
aristocrats  in  disguise.  One  would  never  have  sus- 
pected that  these  calm-featured  colored  gentlemen 
had  participated  in  the  wild  delirium  of  the  war 
dance  and  rushed  to  battle  in  the  stark  nude  condi- 
tion of  the  savage.  It  was  interesting  to  watch 
their  delight  and  childlike  surprise  as  they  in- 
spected the  beautiful  grounds  and  acres  of  glass 
houses  filled  with  botanical  treasures  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  They  gave  the  Zulu  names  and  dis- 
cussed the  peculiarities  of  many  of  their  native 
plants  which  they  recognized  in  the  African  collec- 
tion. And  I  afterwards  learned  that  they  confessed 
to  having  experienced  more  genuine  pleasure  in 
viewing  the  wonders  of  Kew  gardens  than  in  all  the 
pomp  and  pageantry  of  court  functions,  military  re- 
views and  the  agressive  significance  of  arsenals  and 
naval  dock  yards. 

KcDiioiiiic  Phiiitit  ill  Tropica/  (lari/iiix. — A  notable 
feature  in  these  tropical  gardens  is  the  mingling  of 
fruit-bearing  trees  and  plants  that  produce  economic 
products,  such  as  rubbers,  oils,  aromatic  resins, 
textile  fibres,  dyes,  medical  properties,  constructive 
woods,  and  so  on  with  trees,  shrubs  and  creepers 
of  a  purely  ornamental  or  decorative  character. 
This  combination  is  decidedly  interesting  when  the 
plants  are  all  labeled  with  descriptive  information, 
and  should.  I  think,  be  more  extensively  carried  out 
In  California  gardens,  where  there  are  such  admira- 
ble facilities  for  solving  the  problems  of  acclimatiza- 
tion. The  palm  trees  of  t  he  tropics  are,  of  course, 
the  salient  features  of  the  scene;  here  it  is  seen  in 
all  its  regal  glory  mingling  with  the  gool-mohr  tree, 


the  illangillang,  the  frangipani  and  the  sacred 
Banyan.  Rare  orchids,  ferns  and  floriferous  creep- 
ers cover  the  trunks  and  branches  of  these  stately 
giants  of  the  forest,  while  gay  flowering  shrubs  and 
herbaceous  plants  form  graceful  groups  on  the 
green  lawns.  Broad,  well-kept  walks,  margined 
with  clumps  of  gorgeous  crotons,  lustrous  leaved 
Arums  and  terrestrial  orchids,  wind  to  where  foun- 
tains play  on  fern-clothed  rockeries,  or  lead  to  ele- 
vated lands.  Mangoes,  mangosteens,  carambolas, 
kumquats,  loquats,  lichens,  durians,  cocoanuts, 
cashew  nuts,  bread  fruits  and  innumerable  other 
fruits  can  be  seen  hanging  in  bountiful  abundance, 
blending  their  ripe,  tempting  colors  with  the  vary- 
ing shades  of  flowers  and  foliage. 


THE  SWINE  YARD. 

The  Killing,  Curing  and  Marketing  of  Pork. 


Hy  \V>r.  West,  before  Chehalis  Institute,  Washington. 
The  first  requisite  for  the  making  of  good  pork  is  a 
good  hog,  and,  in  order  to  have  a  good  hog,  the  same 
plan  must  be  adopted  that  is  used  to  produce  a  good 
animal  of  any  other  kind,  or  even  man  himself,  that 
is,  to  commence  several  generations  back,  so  as  to 
improve  (if  possible)  the  breed.  Blood  will  tell, 
and  it  is  now  fully  conceded  by  all  intelligent  men, 
that  a  good  pedigree  is  always  to  be  found  with  the 
best  stock  of  whatever  kind,  like  producing  like 
according  to  nature's  infallible  law. 

As  to  the  breed,  my  experience  with  the  pig  has 
led  me  to  prefer  the  Berkshire  to  any  other  for  the 
purpose  of  making  bacon,  as  they  produce  meat  of  a 
finer,  firmer  texture,  of  a  better  flavor,  and  more 
evenly  mixed — a  streak  of  lean  with  a  streak  of  fat 
—making  more  good,  eatable  bacon  and  a  less  pro- 
portion of  lard,  than  any  other  pig  that  I  have 
handled,  the  Berkshire  pig  ranking  (in  the  public 
estimation;  as  high  for  bacon,  as  the  Southdown 
sheep  for  mutton.  But  you  will  say  that  I  am  talk- 
ing more  about  the  pig,  than  about  the  bacon.  I 
think  not,  as  I  consider  a  good  pig  the  first  and 
principal  requisite.  Electricity  says,  '"You  press 
the  button  and  I  will  do  the  rest,"  the  successful 
maker  of  a  good  article  of  bacon  will  also  say,  "Just 
give  me  the  pig  in  proper  condition  and  I  will  do  the 
rest."  Then  having  first  got  your  pig  in  the  right 
condition,  but  not  too  fat,  kill  it  with  as  little  labor 
as  possible,  using  special  care  not  to  bruise  or  injure 
it  in  any  way,  for  it  is  impossible  to  make  good  meat 
from  any  part  of  a  pig  that  is  bruised:  many 
a  good  ham  have  I  seen  spoiled  by  the  joint  being 
dislocated  or  broken  through  hasty  or  careless 
crowding  in  the  slaughter  pen. 

iJnssiiKj. — I  am  talking  to  farmers,  I  do  not  deem 
it  necessary  to  go  into  any  details  of  the  killing  or 
dressing  of  the  pig,  any  further  than  to  advise  the  ! 
use  of  any  means  that  will  save  labor  and  expedite  [ 
the  work.    After  killing  and  dressing  properly,  be 
sure  to  split  the  pigs  down  the  back  and  spread 
them  well  apart  with  a  stick,  and  let  them  hang  at 
least  over  night  so  as  to  let  out  all  the  amimal  heat,  : 
and  thus  avoid  any  chance  of  souring  which  is  often 
caused  by  such  neglect.    It  is  impossible  to  make 
good  bacon  that  has  soured  by  retention  of  the  animal 
heat.    On  the  next  day  I  then  cut  up  the  pig  and 
trim  each  ham,  side  and  shoulder  into  proper  shape, 
and  then  take  the  trimmings,  carefully  dividing  the 
lean  from  the  fat,  putting  the  fat  along  with  the 
leaf  lard  to  be  rendered,  and  using  the  lean  for 
sausage,  which  1  season  with  salt,  sugar,  sage, 
ginger  and  pepper,  it  is  then  fit  for  immediate  con- 
sumption, or  can  be  put  away  for  future  use.  The 
head  and  feet  can  also  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
made  into  cheese  which  will  keep  for  months,  and  is 
to  my  mind  achoice  dish,  very  convenient  and  always 
ready  for  the  table,  or  the  feet  can  be  pickled  and 
are  then  a  dainty  fit  to  tickle  the  palate  of  an 
epicure.    The  tongue  slightly  salted,   cooked  and 
eaten  cold  is  fully  equal  to  beef  tongue.    One  of 
the  great  recommendations  of  the  pig  is  that  every 
part  of  it  can  be  made  into  good;  healthy  appetizing 
food. 

Curinij  Sii/'x  and  Sliouhlers. — Having  disposed  of 
the  trimmings,  I  will  now  describe  my  method  of 
curing  the  meat.  First  procure  a  good  supply  of 
the  best  Liverpool  salt,  then  take  the  sides  and 
rub  in  the  salt,  in  a  salting  box;  the  box  being  made 
of  wide  boards,  with  flaring  sides  and  of  a  proper 
size  and  height  for  convenient  work.  After  thorough- 
ly salting,  stack  up  the  bacon  on  a  raised  platform, 
so  that  the  brine  can  drip  away  from  the  meat 
carrying  with  it  the  blood  and  other  impurities.  In 
two  or  four  days  take  up  and  re-salt,  or  whenever 
the  salt  has  mostly  dissolved,  which  will  be  governed 
somewhat  by  the  weather  or  rather  by  the  tempera- 
ture. A  little  observation  and  experience  will  soon 
give  the  workman  the  requisite  knowledge  when  the 
time  comes  for  re-salting  which  must  be  done  three 
or  four  times  or  until  the  meat  has  ceased  to  drip 
and  is  comparatively  dr\'.  The  shoulders  are  handled 
the  same  as  the  sides,  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
saltpetre  which  should  be  finely  pulverized  and 
rubbed  in  the  meat,  so  that  it  may  strike  the  bone 
and  check  any  tendency  to  decay,  care  must  be  taken 


I  in  the  use  of  the  saltpetre,  as  too  much  will  destroy 
the  good  flavor  of  the  meat  and  also  make  it  hard 
and  indigestible. 

Siifjnr  Ciirci/  Ifams. — The  hams  can  be  treated  just 
the  same  as  the  shoulders  with  equally  good  results. 
But  to  make  a  first-class  sugar  cured  ham  requires 
considerable  more  work  and  special  condiments. 
My  method  is  to  take  the  hams  as  soon  as  they  are 
trimmed  and  rub  well  with  good  clean  brown  sugar  and 
ginger,  letting  them  lay  for  twenty-four  hours  and 
then  use  more  sugar,  with  a  little  saltpetre,  and  put 
on  plenty  of  salt.  Let  them  lay  for  three  or  four 
days  and  repeat  the  process,  then  make  a  strong 
brine,  adding  a  generous  supply  of  sugar  or  good  No. 
(i  molasses  and  let  them  lay  in  the  brine  ten 
days  or  two  weeks  according  to  the  size  of  the  ham, 
then  take  them  out  and  expose  to  the  air  for  one 
day  and  then  put  back  in  the  brine  for  ten  days 
more  when  they  ought  to  be  thoroughly  cured.  Now 
in  addition  to  the  condiments  mentioned  as  necessary 
to  the  making  of  a  good  sugar  cured  ham:  I  have 
known  some  people  to  use  a  liberal  quantity  of  Hud- 
son bay  rum,  but  personally  I  do  not  recommend  it 
as  the  ham  is  good  enough  without  it  and  then  again 
it  is  apt  to  be  applied  more  especially  to  the  person 
than  to  the  pig  or  even  if  properly  applied  it  might 
cultivate  a  taste  contrary  to  our  modern  ideas  of 
strict  sobriety,  as  in  the  case  of  a  certain  total 
abstainer,  who,  having  accepted  an  invitation  to 
a  banquet  and  being  urged  to  take  a  second  slice  of 
the  plum  pudding,  replied  that  it  would  afford  him 
great  pleasure  to  do  so,  as  the  sauce  was  so  excellent 
and  appetizing  (the  sauce  was  brandy  sauce),  but  in 
his  innocence  never  once  suspected  it  and  so  I  have 
thought  it  best  to  omit  the  directions  about  the  use 
of  the  rum. 

Svin/xiu(j. — After  the  meat  is  cured  the  next  step 
is  to  take  a  broom  or  scrubbing  brush  and  scrub  all 
the  salt  off  the  meat,  then  put  it  into  clear  cold  water 
for  twenty-four  hours  to  soak  out  all  the  salt,  and 
then  dip  it  into  a  kettle  of  hot  water  to  which  some 
concentrated  lye  has  been  added,  then  scrub  with  a 
brush  until  it  is  perfectly  white  and  clean,  then  dip 
it  again  into  clear  cold  water  and  hang  up  in  the 
smoke  house  to  dry,  and  when  it  is  done  dripping 
start  a  fire  undei-  it,  made  of  vine  maple  wood  about 
half  seasoned  and  smoke  continuously  night  and  day 
with  a  regular  steady  heat,  just  at  the  temperature 
that  will  keep  the  bacon  in  a  good  sweat  until  it  is 
done  a  clear  golden  yellow  color.  The  wood  must 
not  be  too  green  or  wet  or  it  will  smoke  the  meat 
black  and  soggy.  Practice  and  experience  is  just  as 
necessary  in  the  smoking  of  the  meat  as  it  is  in  any 
part  of  the  curing  process.  A  great  deal  of  the 
success  in  smoking  depends  upon  the  construction  of 
the  smoke  house,  which  must  be  built  exactly  on  the 
model  of  a  chimney — tall — perfectly  tight  on  the 
sides,  and  open  at  the  top.  so  as  to  make  a  perfect 
draught,  otherwise  the  smoke  will  settle  on  the 
meat,  making  it  black  and  sooty;  this  will  rub  off 
onto  anything  that  it  tout'hes.  making  an  article  not 
pleasing  to  the  sight  or  commanding  a  ready  sale. 

In  order  to  make  an  article  of  food  sell  readily,  in 
addition  to  it  being  good  in  itself,  it  must  have  an 
attractive  appearance.  This  applies  to  bacon  as 
forcibly  as  to  any  product  of  the  farm.  In  order  to 
secure  the  meat  from  any  danger  of  fire  during  the 
process  of  smoking,  a  screen  of  narrow  boards  should 
be  laid  across  the  smoke  house,  about  ten  feet  above 
the  floor,  so  that  if  any  of  the  meat  should  fall,  the 
screen  will  keep  it  out  of  the  fire  below. 

As  to  marketing  the  meat,  that  part  is  of  secondary 
importance,  for  a  superior  article  (when  once  known 
as  such)  is  always  in  demand  at  the  highest  price. 


Remedy  for  Hog  Cholera. 


To  THE  Editor: —Bjth  this  year  and  last  there 
has  been  quite  a  fatality  among  hogs  in  Tulare  and 
Kern  counties,  the  losses  in  different  herds  running 
from  five  to  eight  per  cent.  The  prevailing  disease, 
generally  called  "hog  cholera,  '  is  preceded  by 
hoarse  rattling  consumptive-like  coughing,  followed 
by  loss  of  appetite,  apparent  dizziness,  weakness 
and  death. 

Last  year  Mr.  Thos.  H.  Davis  of  Antelope  valley, 
Tulare  county,  lost  eighty  per  cent  of  his  hogs  be- 
fore he  discovered  a  remedy.  This  year,  by  the  use 
of  the  remedy  whenever  the  premonition  of  cough- 
ing appeared,  in  his  herd  of  over  200  he  has  not  lost 
one  hog,  while  all  around  him  there  has  been  a  large 
percentage  of  death. 

The  remedy  is  this:  Dissolve  a  pound  can  of 
American  concentrated  lye  in  three  quarts  of  water 
(hot  water  will  dissolve  it  quicker);  put  two  and  one- 
half  gallons  of  wheat  or  barley  in  a  coal  oil  can  and 
add  the  lye  with  enough  water  to  cover  the  grain; 
add  a  big  handful  of  salt.  Let  it  stand  a  day,  when 
the  grain  will  be  doubled  in  volume  and  will  have  ab- 
sorbed the  liquid.  Put  two  pounds  of  sulphur  in  the 
feed  troughs  and  add  the  soaked  grain.  Feed  to  a 
hundred  hogs.  Repeat  the  dose  as  often  as  the 
coughing  appears. 

Mr.  Davis  has  used  this  remedy  as  often  as  three 
times  a  week  when  the  coughing  showed  itself,  and 
has  met  with  no  loss.    He  has  used  at  times  three 
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pounds  of  the  lye  to  five  gallons  of  water.  The  other 
hog  raisers  have  tried  the  same  remedy,  vs^ith  like 
results. 

One  would  suppose  that  such  strong  lye  would 
produce  death;  but  hogs  relish  the  hot  stuff,  and 
they  squeal  and  run  for  water  or  punch  their  snouts 
in  the  dirt,  but  come  back  to  the  trough  again  until 
it  is  all  cleaned  up. 

I  have  witnessed  the  feeding  of  this  medicine  and 
believe  in  its  efficacy.  Steph.  G.  Nye. 

Oakland,  Dec.  16,  1895. 


FRUIT  HARKETINQ. 


California  Fruits  in  the  London  Ma'rket. 


Hon.  Sterling  J.  Morton,  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, in  his  annual  report  to  the  President,  gives 
welcome  prominence  to  the  shipment  of  California 
summer  fruits  to  the  labor  markets.  The  main  facts 
cited  by. the  Secretary  are  already  known  to  readers 
of  the  Rural  Press,  but  the  Secretary's  use  of 
them  and  the  immense  circulation  they  will  receive 
in  the  pages  of  his  report  will  be  valuable  to  Cali- 
fornia in  its  effort  to  become  better  known.  There 
are  also  personal  endorsements  of  the  facts  in  the 
Secretary's  recital  which  will  make  the  subject  fit 
for  review  to  our  columns.    We  quote  the  following: 

California  fruits  have  made  marked  gains  in  Eu- 
ropean markets  during  the  last  year.  This  trade 
began  three  years  ago  by  a  shipment  on  the  White 
Star  line,  which  consisted  of  pears,  peaches,  plums 
and  grapes.  The  sale  of  that  invoice  at  Covent 
Garden  market  attracted  public  attention  at  the 
time,  and  the  prices  were  so  remunerative  as  to  en- 
courage further  shipments.  The  succeeding  year, 
however,  satisfactory  terms  could  not  be  made  for 
railroad  and  steamship  transportation;  consequently 
no  shipments't)f  Califoftia  fruits  were  made  during 
those  twelve  months  to  transatlantic  markets. 

But  in  the  year  1894  the  American  Steamship 
Company  carried  over  quite  a  number  of  fruit  in- 
voices. The  results  were  satisfactory  generally  as 
to  prices  and  profits  upon  the  pears  and  peaches, 
while  the  traffic  in  grapes  was  not  such  as  to  induce 
further  shipments  of  that  fruit  from  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

A  representative  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture during  the  past  summer  attended  the  California 
fruit  sales  at  Covent  Garden.  From  that  attendance 


he  concludes  that  the  California  Fruit  Transporta- 
tion Company  has  solved  the  freight  problem  and 
that  only  the  finest  quality  of  fruit  can  be  remunera- 
tively sent  abroad;  even  then  sound  condition  and 
careful  packing,  and  their  arrival  at  London  between 
the  1st  day  of  July  and  the  last  day  of  August,  can 
alone  secure  the  best  prices  in  competition  with  Eng- 
lish and  continental  growers. 

During  the  year  1895  the  first  lot  of  California  fruit 
arrived  in  London  on  the  1st  day  of  July.  It  met 
competing  fruits  from  southern  France,  the  Channel 
Islands,  and  Spain,  together  with  fair  specimens  of 
English  products,  in  a  very  propitious  season.  On 
that  date  fine  English  hothouse  peaches  sold  at  15 
cents  each,  with  fair  to  common  qualities  at  5  to  3 
cents  each.  All  of  the  California  fruit  arriving  on 
the  date  mentioned  above  consisted  of  Barllett 
pears  (in  England  called  the  Williams  pear)  and  of 
peaches.  They  arrived  in  fine  condition  and  the 
Bartlett's  brought  from  $5  to  $6.25  per  box  of  50 
pounds,  and  the  peaches  sold  at  an  average  of  $2.50 
per  box  of  25  pounds.  The  pears  retailed  at  from  4 
to  5  cents  each,  and  the  peaches  at  from  6  to  12 
cents. 

The  second  arrival  in  the  same  market  of  Califor- 
nia fruit  was  July  15th.  At  this  date  the  pears 
brought  from  $3  to  $.3.50  per  box  of  50  pounds,  and 
the  peaches  and  plums  from  $1.70  to  $2  per  box  of  25 
pounds. 

The  third  arrival  was  on  August  1st,  when  the 
peaches  and  pears  commanded  about  the  same  prices 
as  in  the  previous  shipments  to  the  same  market. 

The  fourth  California  fruit  invoice  was  received  in 
i  London  the  middle  of  August.  It  was  an  unusually 
large  consignment  and  consisted  of  10  carloads. 
Pears  in  this  lot,  in  perfect  condition,  sold  as  high 
as  $2.80  per  box.  The  peaches  brought  only  $1  "to 
$1.50  per  box. 

The  fifth  shipment  of  Pacific  Slope  fruit  arrived 
in  England  on  the  last  day  of  August.  The  late 
peaches  were  in  very  fine  condition  and  gave  the  best 
satisfaction  to  dealers,  but  the  prices  were  not  as 
good  as  expected,  as  they  ranged  from  $1.20  to  $1.80 
a  box,  according  to  quality.  The  pears  ran  from 
$1.50  to  $3  per  box. 

The  sixth  shipment  reached  London  in  the  month 
of  September,  via  Southampton,  where  it  was  un- 
loaded from  the  steamer  Paris  on  Wednesday  night 
and  placed  on  sale  in  Covent  Garden  market  on  Fri- 
day morning.  Buyers  were  eager  to  get  hold  of  the 
late  pears.  They  were  in  great  demand,  because  of 
the  satisfaction  which  the  fruit  of  the  two  previous 
shipments  had  given.  A  large  number  of  intending 
buyers  were  gathered  about  the  auctioneer.  The 


liveliest  interest  was  displayed:  The  fruits  were 
divided  into  lots  representing  different  growers,  one 
kind  of  fruit  in  each  assortment.  The  boxes  made  of 
the  lightest  possible  durable  material,  were  labeled 
with  the  names  of  the  respective  packers.  The  peach 
boxes  contained  25  pounds.  Each  peach  was  wrapped 
in  white  paper,  single  thickness,  a  little  heaver  and 
tougher  than  tissue  paper.  The  plums,  not  wrapped 
singly,  were  in  similar  boxes,  divided  into  small 
compartments.  The  pears  were  in  50-pound  boxes 
and  separately  wrapped,  though  pears  in  25-pound 
boxes  bring  a  much  better  price.  Under  this  sys- 
tem of  selling,  the  reputation  of  some  growers  com- 
manded special  interest  and  higher  prices  from 
buyers.  Those  who  desire  to  maintain  a  high  stand- 
ard of  excellence,  and  decline  under  any  temptation 
to  send  inferior  fruits,  and  who  use  the  most  scrupu- 
lous care  in  packing,  find  their  reward  at  last  in  a 
reputation  which  commands  enhanced  prices  for  their 
products. 

The  average  quality  of  the  peaches  at  this  sale  was 
very  good.  The  Orange  Clings  seemed  to  be  a 
favorite;  while  the  late  Crawfords  in  fairly  good 
condition  and  Strawberry  peaches  did  not  seem  to 
stand  the  transportation  as  well.  The  fruits  from 
the  hill  counties  of  California  were  in  firmer  and  bet- 
ter condition  than  those  from  the  valleys. 

Among  pears  the  Beurre  Clairgeau  and  Hardys 
arrived  in  excellent  order  and  brought  prime  prices, 
while  some  Bon  Chretiens  were  also  highly  appre- 
ciated. 

For  a  new  branch  of  international  commerce— one 
requiring  great  care  and  perfection  in  shipments — 
the  exportation  of  California  fruits  to  London  has 
been  quite  as  successful  as  could  have  been  expected. 
The  business  is  in  its  infancy,  and  has,  if  properly 
managed,  a  profitable  future.  Shippers  must  re- 
member that  there  is  always  a  market  in  London  for 
such  luxuries;  that  no  fruit  should  be  sent  there  ex- 
cept when  in  perfect  condition  and  properly  packed, 
and  that,  generally,  prices  will  be  more  remunera- 
tive for  early  fruits.  However,  shipments  were  to 
arrive  in  London  in  September  and  October  of  this 
year,  and  it  is  possible  that  they  will  show  better 
prices  than  some  of  the  others,  because  they  will 
meet  with  less  competition  from  English  and  French 
and  other  continental  fruits. 

Fruit  growers  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  however,  have 
special  opportunities  open  to  them  in  foreign  mar- 
kets for  dried  fruits,  prunes  and  raisins,  and  for 
brandies  and  wines.  These  particular  industries 
need  only  be  cultivated  with  energy  and  intelligence 
to  achieve  great  results,  and  their  development  is 
earnestly  commended  to  growers  in  that  section. 


The  Morgan  Spading  Harrow 


.Style    E  —  Four  Gang. 


STYLES  A  and  C  especially  adaplcd  for 
Orchards  and  Vineyards. 


STYLE  E  especially  adapted  for  pulveriz- 
ing harsh  rebellious  .soils  and  seeding 
summer  fallow  lands. 


ANDERSON  ORCHARD  BRUSH  RAKE 


FIFTY 

Anderson 
Orchard^and 
Vineyard 
Brush  Rakes 


^■^i        Were  koIiI    ill   Santa  Clara 
C'oiiiit.v  aloii    cliirliig  the 
iiioiitli  of  October. 


Wrile  for  circulars  and  prices 


(Patent  Allowed.) 


4  5  5     VA/  E  S  X 


S/*P«J    JOSE.  CftL. 


STREET, 


Stockton  Reversible  Gang  Plow. 

The  cheapest  and  liest  plow  ever  manufactured.    Used  almost  e.vclusively  Ihroughout  tlie  San  .loaquin 

 STATE  AGENTS  FOR  

Avery's  Napoleon  Plow. 


WRITE 
F  O  R 
CATALOCUE 
NO.  1.5. 


Has  features  and  advantages  that  no  other  i 
plow  has.  ' 


Jackson's 

Cross-Compound  Engines  and'^^^^Whirlpool''  Centriiugal  Pumps 

FOR  KVERY  UUTY;  AND  CAPACITY. 

BY  ROIN    JMCKSOIN    mMCHIINE  \A/ORI<.S. 

625  Sixth  Street    Francisco. 

RR/\INCIS    S/V\I  TH    &  CO., 

 MANUFACTITIIKIIS  OF  


SKNU    FOlt    ('lltCFLARS    AND  I'RICES. 


H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS, 


STOCK-TOIN,  Crtl_. 


f='OR    TOW/IN    WATER  WORKS. 

I  Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

i  130  BliALE  5TKEET,  SAN  HkANCISCO,  CAL.   

;       Iron  cut  punched  and  formed,  tor  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.    A  1  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  maWng  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.    Are  prepared  or  ooailas;  all  sizes  of  Plpei 
I  witb  Aspbaltum. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

The  Rival  Minstrels. 


Haroun-al-Rashid  loved  his  harem's  maids  ; 
He  loved  his  gardens  with  their  wending 

shades:  ,        .  , 

He  loved  to  watch  bis  crystal  fountains  play  , 
He  loved  his  horses  and  his  courtiers  gay ; 
He  loved  all  roval  sports  that  please  a  king, 
But  most  he  loved  to  hear  his  minstrels  sing. 
And  so  it  happened  that  his  fame  had  brought 
Two  rival  singers  to  the  caliph's  court, 
Who  pleased  him  best  full  well  each  minstrel 

knew  -  ii.  . 

Would  be  proi-laimed  the  greater  of  the  two; 
So  well  they  pleased  him  that  they  found  him 

loth  ,  , 

To  choose  between  them,  for  he  loved  inem 

both. 

"Let  all  the  nation  judge,"  at  length  said 
he; 

"  Who  pleases  best  mv  people,  pleases  me. 
Through  all  the  land  the  rival  poets  sung; 
Their  names  and  music  were  on  every  tongue. 
Until  at  last  thev  never  reached  a  door 
Where  fame  had"  not  sung  all  their  songs  be- 
fore. 

Ben  Olaf  sang  of  deeds  the  caliph  wrought. 
The  riches  and  the  splendors  of  his  court; 
The  mightv  warriors  every  nation  boasts. 
And  armies  vanquished   by    the  prophet's 
hosts ; 

How  Ishlam's  valor  was  beloved  and  feared. 
And  when  he  finished,  listening  thousands 
cheered. 

Mustapha's  songs  were  all  of  simpler  things; 
Forgotten  was  the  pride  of  earthly  kings. 
He  sang  tn  thera  of  home  and  truth  and  love: 
How  Allah  watched  his  children  from  above; 
Close  to  their  hearts  the  poet's  music  crept, 
And  when  he  finished  all  the  people  wept. 
For  though  Ben  Olaf  charmed  them  with  his 
arts. 

It  vvas  Mustapha's  .songs  that  reached  then- 
hearts. 

—James  G.  Burnett. 


The  Lost  Trunk. 


"Come,  Courtney,  lend  me  your  ears 
for  half  an  hour,  for  I  am  in  a  pickle," 
exclaimed  Fred  Sawyer  to  his  friend. 
"Come  up  to  my  quarters.  I  have 
something  to  show  you,  and — no  jok- 
ing—I need  your  advice." 

"  If  you  take  it,  it  will  be  the  first 
time,"  laughed  good-natured  Court- 
ney. "Lead  on,  and  don't  lose  any 
time  in  relieving  this  suspense.  I  am 
not  fond  of  riddles,  you  know." 

"  Why,  yesterday  I  dropped  into  the 
salesroom  at  a  London  station.  You 
know  they  sell  off  the  uncalled  for  lug- 
gage at  intervals,  and  a  sale  was  just 
going  on.  A  number  of  the  boys  were 
there,  and  we  each  commenced  to  bid 
for  a  trunk.    I  selected  rather  a  small 

one,  and   Here   we  are!  Come 

right  in,  and  view  the  burden  of  my 
woes." 

He  led  the  way  into  a  pleasant 
apartment,  and  pointed  to  a  small 
leather  trunk  which  stood  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room. 

"Open  it  if  you  want  to,"  he  said, 
I've  had  enouifh  of  the  confounded 
thing.  It  is  full  of  woman's  stuff,  and 
what  do  you  suppose  1  can  do  with  it  ? 
I  haven't  an  aunt  or  a  cousin  in  the 
wide  world." 

"  Keep  it  till  you  are  married,  Fred. 
These  seem  to  be  good  clothes,"  said 
Courtney,  peei)ing  into  the  box,  and 
lifting  dainty  garments  with  half  re- 
verent touch,  in  spite  of  his  laughing 
face. 

"  Humph  !  The  idea  of  such  advice 
from  you  !  Why,  old  boy,  I  shall  not 
marry  for  ten  years — five,  anyway — 
and  I'm  not  going  to  risk  keeping  these 
things  here  and  being  taken  for  a  lady 
burglar.  Mrs.  McGaffrey  would  find 
them  in  spite  of  everything  -smell 
murder  in  the  air  and  hunt  around  for 
the  skull  bones.  No,  I'll  dump  the 
trunk  in  the  river,  that's  what  I'll  do." 

"Pshaw!  You're  too  sensible  for 
that.  These  things  cost  money  lots 
of  it,  I  imagine — and  you  paid  some- 
thing for  them  in  the  bargain.  You 
might  sell  them  to  the  second  hand 
No,  I've  a  oetter  scheme  than  that. 
Why  not  go  through  the  trunk  sys- 
tematically, lind  out  the  owner's  name 
and  address  there  are  surely  letters 
or  something-  and  write  to  her.  offer- 
ing the  whole  thing  ^^ir  a  reasonable 
sum  ?  " 

"  Do  an  act  of  charity  and  yet  turn 
an  honest  penny.  Any  one  would  know 
vou  are  Scotch.    But  I  must  go  back 


to  the  store,  and —  Here,  you  have 
all  the  time  there  is;  suppose  you  go 
through  it  for  me  ?  AH  I  ask  is  that 
you  will  keep  Mrs.  McGaffrey  out. 
Fare  Dieu  !  " 
And  off  he  went. 

Courtney  laughingly  locked  the  door; 
but  the  smiles  soon  left  his  face  as  he 
proceeded  with  his  task.  He  won- 
dered if  the  little  battered  trunk  had 
been  lost  in  some  of  the  dreadful  catas- 
trophes he  had  read  of;  he  imagined 
the  owner  killed  and  her  body  as  well 
as  luggage  unidentified  in  the  horrible 
excitement. 

They  were  girlish  things  —  dainty 
veils  and  ribbons,  ginghams,  silks  and 
snowy  linen.  He  lingered  over  a  small, 
worn  slipper,  and  felt  a  thrill  akin  to 
that  awakened  in  Cinderella's  prince. 

"  No  clue  yet,"  he  murmured.  "Per- 
haps there  are  letters  in  this  box." 

Its  catch  was  bent,  but  he  wrenched 
it  open,  and  out  flew — his  own  photo- 
graph. 

He  sat  down  plump  in  a  box  of  lace 
and  stared.  On  the  other  side  were 
his  initials,  and  a  date  he  had  been 
trying  for  three  years  to  forget — June 
2,  1890. 

"  Nell  Burr  s  trunk,"  he  exclaimed. 
"Oh,  my  little  girl,  what  has  hap- 
pened to  you'?  May  be  some  one — 
No,  here  are  your  initials  on  this  belt 
buckle,  and  your  gloves  were  No.  6, 
and  this  slipper  would  just  fit  your 
dear  little  foot." 

The  young  man  grew  excited  and 
rapturous  over  each  article;  presently 
he  lifted  a  package  of  letters  from  one 
corner. 

"My  own — and  they  express  the 
greatest  happiness  life  ever  brought 
me.  They  are  like  the  leaves  that 
flutter  down  in  the  November  rain. 
Wonder  why  she  kept  them  ?  How 
many  there  are  !  " 

Unfastening  the  cord,  he  turned  the 
letters  over  and  found  many  of  them 
scribbled  upon  by  a  familiar  hand. 
There  were  items  jotted  down  to  be 
remembered  in  answering,  and  scraps 
of  poetry,  which  had  not  long  since 
reached  his  eye  and  been  ever  since 
cherished  in  his  memory.  Upon  the 
last  one — for  they  were  all  numbered — 
was  written  in  ink  this  girlish  confes- 
sion: "Al  Courtney,  I  love  you,  but 
will  never  marry  any  one  so  incon- 
stant." 

Resting  his  head  on  the  empty  tray 
in  silence,  he  exclaimed: 

"I  was  a  fool — a  consummate  fool  I 
and  now,  perhaps,  she  is  dead." 

A  noise  outside  aroused  him  and  in  a 
bewildered  v/ay  he  surveyed  the  gar- 
ments strewed  on  every  side,  and 
gazed  mournfully  at  the  beautiful  hat, 
through  which  he  had  run  one  foot, 
and  the  box  of  laces  he  had  uncon- 
sciously used  for  a  cushion.  Fred  I 
would  be  coming  in  a  few  minutes.  He 
began  repacking  the  things  with  ruth-  [ 
less  haste  and,  stowing  the  letters  in 
his  own  pockets,  was  lying  lazily  on  the 
couch  reading  the  paper  when  his 
chum  entered. 

"Well!"  he  cried,  'What  mystery 
did  you  unearth  ?  " 

"  No  mystery  at  all,"  was  the  delib- 
erate answer,  "  but  the  '  stuff,'  as  you 
call  it,  is  worth  something  and  would 
be  a  regular  gold  mine  to  a  girl.  I've 
a  notion  to  buy  it  from  you  and  present 
it  to  my  sisters.  What  will  you  take  ?  " 

"  Oh,  come  !  You're  just  doing  that 
to  help  me  out.  I  know  your  benevo- 
lent old  heart.  No;  I'll  follow  your 
first  advice  and  hunt  up  the  owner.  It 
would  be  quite  romantic,  and,  besides, 
you  hinted  that  I  might  make  a  shilling 
or  two  by  it.  You  found  her  name  and 
address  there,  didn't  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  Al  reluctantly  answered,  "  I 
found  her  name  and  an  address,  but  it 
is  hardly  likely  you  could  find  her  after 
so  many  years.  You  know  they  keep 
lugirage  a  long  time  before  it  is  sold." 

"I'm  not  sure  about  that,"  said 
Fred.  "I've  thought  about  it  all  the 
morning,  and  the  idea  grows  on  me.  It 
will  be  rare  fun  to  try,  anyway.  W^hat 
did  you  say  the  name  was  ? '' 

"But,  no  do'ubt,  this  girl  was  killed 
— luggage  is  seldom  lost  except  by 
some  accident,  and — maybe  she  is  an 
old  woman." 

Fred  laughed  immoderately. 

"Just  as  if  that  would  make  an  act 


of  charity  less  meritorious.  Old  women 
don't  usually  wear  white  lace  hats, 
though.  You  must  have  found  some- 
thing precious  in  there — jewelry  or 
something — which  makes  you  anxious 
to  martyrize  yourself.  It  s  mine,  how- 
ever, and  I  am  not  as  anxious  to  part 
with  it  as  I  was — not  till  I  have  looked 
through  it  anyway." 

As  he  turned  the  key  Al  remembered 
that  his  own  photograph  was  lying  in  a 
conspicuous  box,  and  exclaimed: 

"  Wait  until  after  dinner,  then;  I'm 
half  starved." 

"Perhaps  it  would  be  better,"  was 
the  answer,  and  they  passed  out'  to- 
gether. 

When  fairly  down  stairs  Al  said  he 
had  forgotten  his  handkerchief,  and 
flew  back  three  steps  at  a  time  to  get 
it.  Securing  the  picture  and  placing 
it  in  an  inside  pocket,  he  said  to  him- 
self : 

"  Surely  there  is  nothing  else  to  give 
me  away.  But  I  must  wheedle  him  out 
of  the  trunk." 

After  dinner  Fred  "went  through  " 
the  contents  of  the  trunk,  making  boy- 
ish remarks  concerning  each  article  as 
he  threw  it  aside.  Al  inwardly  winced 
at  these  remarks,  and  could  scarcely 
restrain  himself  from  knocking  him 
over  on  the  spot. 

"What  makes  you  so  crusty'.'"  que- 
ried Fred  suddenly,  as  one  of  his 
choicest  jokes  was  met  by  a  gruff 
"  H'm  !  "  "  There's  no  fun  in  you,  and 
why  you  want  this  stuff  beats  me. 
Your  sisters  would  turn  up  their  noses 
at  second-hand  clothing,  if  it  is  pretty. 
But  it  isn't  worth  fussing  over,  so  take 
it  along.  No  doubt  it  would  prove  a 
white  elephant  on  my  hands  sooner  or 
later. 

Not  until  the  trunk  was  safely  in  his 
room  could  Al  breathe  freely  ;  even 
then  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  keep  it 
out  of  his  sisters'  sight.  They  both 
made  a  pet  and  confidant  of  their  one 
brother,  and  had  a  fashion  of  dropping 
into  his  room  at  all  hours  to  tell  him  of 
their  schemes  and  woes.  He  had 
pushed  the  trunk  under  a  mahogany 
table  in  the  corner,  the  old-fashioned 
cover  of  which  reached  almost  to  the 
floor. 

When  he  told  them  he  was  going 
away  for  a  little  "  business  trip,"  they 
beset  him  with  questions  and  petitions 
to  be  taken  with  him,  finally  declaring 
that  they  would  certainly  clean  house 
while  he  was  gone  and  "sort  out  his 
trash." 

"  So  behold  him  in  the  dead  of  night 
carrying  the  "  white  elephant  "  up  the 
narrow  attic  stairs,  bumping  his  head 
on  every  rafter  and  getting  cobwebs 
in  his  mustache.  He  covered  it  with 
old  clothing,  pushed  a  big  box  in  front 
of  it  and  then  crept  down  stairs,  feel- 
ing as  guilty  as  if  he  had  been  conceal- 
ing some  crime.  At  breakfast  the  girls 
both  talked  at  once  about  the  burglar 
who  tried  to  get  in  and  how  they 
pounded  on  Al's  door  and  could  not 
even  get  an  answer. 

At  noon  he  was  off,  and  as  the  train 
whirled  onward  he  became  possessed 
with  fears.  She  might  not  be  at  Has- 
tings; she  might  not  care  for  him  after 
these  three  years;  she  might  even  be 
married  or  dead. 

Arriving  at  his  destination  at  last, 
he  only  stopped  to  leave  his  bag  at  a 
hotel  and  walked  rapidly  to  a  familiar 
house  in  the  suburbs.  Ringing  the  bell, 
he  inquired  for  Miss  Burr  in  a  matter- 
of-fact  way,  as  if  he  had  seen  her  the 
day  before.  He  watched  the  girl's  face 
as  she  spoke,  and  saw  no  trace  of  sur- 
prise.   She  simply  said: 

"  Miss  Burr  may  not  be  able  to  see 
you;  but  come  in,  and  I  will  see." 

Presently  he  was  shown  into  a  small, 
sunny  room,  where,  on  a  couch  lay  the 
one  girl  he  had  ever  loved.  He  meant 
to  explain  at  once  the  cause  of  his  go- 
ing and  eager  cominj^,  all  of  which  he 
had  framed  into  frank,  beautiful  sen- 
tences; but  somehow  the}'  forsook  him 
and  he  fell  back  on  the  commonplace. 
She  received  him  with  quiet  words  of 
welcome  and  then  said: 

"Pardon  my  position,  but  I  am  such 
an  invalid  that  it  is  a  trial  to  sit  up." 

"An  invalid  !  "  he  echoed  faintly. 

"Yes,"  she  answered.  "Did  you 
not  hear  of  my  accident  several  months 
ago  ■?    On  coming  home  from  a  visit,  I 


stopped  for  a  day  or  so  in  a  London 
hotel.  The  building  caught  fire  a  few 
hours  after  I  entered  it.  The  horror 
of  the  scene  is  so  stamped  branded 
would  be  a  more  appropriate  word — on 
my  memory  that  I  cannot  bear  to  talk 
about  it.  I  lost  everything  except  the 
ulster  which  was  wrapped  about  me, 
and  would  have  lost  my  life  but  for  the 
brave  fireman  who  broke  my  fall.  Oh, 
no,  I  am  not  seriously  injured,"  she 
continued,  in  answer  to  his  half-spoken 
question,  "though  I  have  been  ill  ever 
since.  It  was  such  a  shock,  j'ou 
know." 

By  deft  questioning,  he  succeeded  in 
making  her  say: 

"Yes,  I  lost  my  trunk.  It  was  left 
at  the  station  (I  (w  pec  ted  to  go  on  in  a 
day  or  two)  and  the  deposit  check  was 
destroyed  with  my  pocketbook.  Rail- 
way people  are  necessarily  particular 
about  identifying  luggage,  and.for  two 
weeks  I  was  too  ill  to  even  remember 
it.  Besides,  I  had  only  gone  for  a 
short  outing,  and  it  held  nothing  of 
much  value,  except  some  keepsakes 
that  were  dear  to  me.  " 

A  deep  flush  stole  over  her  face  at 
these  words.  He  watched  it  for  a  de- 
licious moment,  and  then  gathered  her 
up  in  his  arms,  exclaiming: 

"  I  will  bring  them  back  if  you  will 
pay  the  reward  1  want." 

■rhen — or  rather  only  after  he  had 
tortured  her  impatience  mercilessly — - 
he  told  her  of  Fred's  bargain,  bought 
at  auction.  She  begged  for  it,  coaxed, 
pleaded — all  in  vain.  He  declared  she 
could  only  have  the  little  leather  trunk 
as  a  wedding  present.  And  a  very 
happy  wedding  party  it  was,  too.  - 
Tit-Bits.   _  "  • 

Don't  'Worry  the  Eyes. 

The  eye  is  a  very  sensitive  organ, 
but  it  will  stand  a  great  deal,  if  you 
will  not  nag  or  overwork  it.  It  is  so 
much  in  evidence,  and  so  constantly  in 
use,  that  it  is  natural  for  people  to  be 
nervous  if  there  is  the  least  thing  the 
matter  with  it,  and  to  go  to  tinkering 
with  it  as  if  it  were  some  piece  of 
metal  machinery  instead  of  flesh  and 
muscle. 

If  some  little  soreness  appears,  we 
are  not  satisfied  until  we  have  deluged 
it  with  "eyewater."  This  as  often 
brings  on  inflammation  as  it  keeps  it 
away;  it  may  be  that  all  the  eye  needs 
is  a  little  rest. 

A  great  many  people  use  spectacles 
many  years  before  there  is  any  need  of 
it.  Instead  of  giving  their  eyes  a  rest, 
they  keep  them  at  work,  with  the  aid 
and  encouragement  of  glasses,  some- 
times ill  fitted  and  really  injurious. 

"  Everywhere "  has  in  mind  an  old 
gentleman  who  at  the  age  of  sixty 
thought  that  his  eyesight  was  failing, 
and  wished  very  much  to  get  some 
"glasses.  "  But  he  lived  at  a  distance 
from  the  place  where  good  glasses 
were  sold,  and  had  to  go  without 
them,  at  least  for  several  months. 
This  necessitated  a  complete  rest  for 
the  eyes,  so  far  as  reading  was  con- 
cerned; and  they  soon  appreciated 
and  took  advantage  of  it.  At  the  end 
of  a  few  months  he  found,  to  his  sur- 
prise, that  his  eyesight  was  becom- 
ing better  again.  Day  by  day  it  im- 
proved, and  he  finally  found  that  it 
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was  as  good  as  he  had  ever  known  it. 
He  began  to  read  again  with  new  zest 
and  vigor,  being  careful  not  to  overdo 
the  matter.  He  soon  decided  that  he 
had  no  use  for  spectacles,  and  con- 
tinued to  the  end  of  his  life  without 
them.  He  died  over  eighty  years  of 
age,  with  his  eyes  as  "young"  as 
ever. 

So,  when  the  eyes  "give  out,"  let 
us,  if  we  are  situated  so  that  we  possi- 
bly can,  give  them  a  chance  to  see 
what  they  can  do  for  themselves,  and 
may  be  they  will  come  out  all  the 
stronger  and  better  for  the  chance. — 
Will  Carlton's  Everywhere. 


Gems  of  Thought. 


Whatever  is  pure  is  also  simple. — 
Willmot. 

Good  taste  is  the  flower  of  good 
sense. — Poincelot. 

Truth  is  everlasting,  but  our  ideas 
of  truth  are  not.— Beecher. 

A  heavy  purse  in  a  fool's  pocket  is  a 
heavy  curse.— Cumberland. 

Almost  always  the  most  indigeat  are 
the  most  generous. — Stanislaus. 

No  violent  extremes  endure;  a  sober 
moderation  stands  secure. — Aleyn. 

Good  company  and  good  discourses 
are  the  very  sinews  of  virtue. —Izaak 
Walton. 

In  our  judgment  of  human  transac- 
tions the  law  of  optics  is  reversed;  we 
see  most  distinctly  the  objects  which 
are  close  around  us — Whatley. 

The  destiny  of  women  is  to  please,  to 
be  amiable,  and  to  be  loved.  Those 
who  do  not  love  them  are  even  more  in 
the  wrong  than  those  who  love  them 
too  much.— Rochebrune. 

There  is  no  .such  thing  in  nature  as 
an  honest  and  lawful  envy;  but  it  is  in- 
trinsically evil,  and  imports  in  it  an 
essential  obliquity,  not  to  be  taken  off 
or  separated  from  it. — South. 

But  the  character  of  a  brave  and 
resolute  man  is  not  to  be  ruffled  with 
adversity,  and  not  to  be  in  such  confu- 
sion as  to  quit  his  post,  as  we  say,  but 
to  preserve  a  presence  of  mind,  and 
the  exercise  of  reason,  without  depart- 
ing from  his  purpose.— Cicero. 

Let  the  law  which  inculcates  truth 
be  supposed  to  be  universally  violated 
among  every  class  of  rational  beings, 
and  instantly  all  improvement  in  wis- 
dom and  knowledge  would  cease;  noth- 
ing could  be  depended  upon  as  fact  but 
what  was  obvious  to  the  senses  of 
every  individual;  social  compacts  would 
be  dissolved,  a  mutual  repulsion  would 
ensue,  and  every  social  affection  and 
enjoyment  would  be  unhinged  and  de- 
stroyed.—Dr.  Dick. 


Short  Sermons. 


Hedical  Hists. 


The  exhausted  housewife,  says  a 
writer  in  Good  Homekeeping,  who  drops 
into  her  chair  at  the  dinner  table,  after 
having  prepared  food  for  a  large  fam- 
ily, declaring  that  she  is  "  too  tired  to 
eat,"  states  in  non-technical  phrase  a 
truth  which  students  of  the  science  of 
nutrition  have  long  recognized.  A 
suitable  period  of  rest  should  intervene 
before  any  solid  food  is  taken  into  the 
stomach.  The  middle-aged  person  who 
feels  an  unaccountable  "drowsiness" 
soon  after  dinner  should  recognize  that 
it  is  the  demand,  becoming  imperative, 
of  nature  calling  for  the  opportunity  to 
do  its  work  of  digestion  in  a  proper 
manner.  All  of  the  energies  are  re- 
quired for  the  processes  of  digestion, 
and  the  rest  of  the  system  naturally 
falls  into  the  condition  of  repose  which 
will  aid  the  natural  processes. 

Mothers  adhere  rather  persistently, 
observes  the  MedlraJ  Tlnwa,  to  three 
mistakes  in  feeding  babies:  (1)  They 
give  the  fooo  too  concentrated.  (2) 
They  give  it  too  frequently.  (3)  They 
give  it  in  too  great  quantities.  These 
are  mistakes  of  the  head,  certainly  not 
of  the  heart;  for  their  great  fear  is 
that  the  baby  will  starve.  Thousands 
of  babies,  therefore,  are  stuffed  to 
death  where  one  is  starved  to  death. 

The  great  harm  produced  by  many 
cough  mixtures  is  pointed  out  by  a 
medical  journal.  Nine  times  out  of 
ten,  it  says,  the  principal  ingredient  is 
opium.  'Tis  true,  opium  may  lessen  the 
tendency  to  cough,  but  it  does  great 
damage  by  arresting  the  normal  secre- 
tions, and  the  system  becomes  afi'ected 
by  the  poisons  from  the  kidneys,  the 
skin,  stomach,  intestines,  the  pulmon- 
ary structures  and  mucous  membrane 
lining  the  upper  air  passages.  You 
might  as  well  take  a  brush  and  varnish 
your  patient  all  over  as  to  fill  him  up 
with  cough  mixtures.  Death  is  almost 
as  certain  from  one  as  from  the  other, 
and  yet  they  recover  often  in  spite  of 
the  cough  mixture. 


The  world  is  only  saved  by  the  breath 
of  the  school  children. — Talmud. 

All  philosophy  lies  in  two  words, 
"  sustain  "  and  "  abstain."— Epictetus. 

Every  difficulty  slurred  over  will  be 
a  ghost  to  disturb  your  repose  later  on . 
Chopin. 

Troubles  spring  from  idleness,  and 
grievous  toils  from  needless  ease. — 
Franklin. 

Liife,  like  the  water  of  the  seas, 
freshens  only  when  it  ascends  toward 
heaven. — Richter. 

The  plants  look  up  to  heaven,  from 
whence  they  have  their  nourishment. 
Shakespeare. 

The  best  education  in  the  world  is 
that  got  by  struggling  to  get  a  living. 
Wendell  Phillips. 

He  who  always  prefaces  his  tale  with 
laughter  is  poised  between  imperti- 
nence and  folly. — Lavater. 

An  entire  life  of  solitude  contradicts 
the  purpose  of  our  being,  since  death 
itself  is  scarcely  an  idea  of  more  ter- 
ror.— Burke. 


Curious  Facts. 


"lamina  tight  place.''  "What's 
the  matter  now  ?"  "  I've  got  to  raise 
^$99by9  o'clock  tomorrow."  "Why 
do  you  require  precisely  $99?"  "I 
have  to  pay  a  $100  note  in  bank,  and 
I've  got  the  other  dollar."— Texas  Sift- 
ings. 


It  is  estimated  that  293  hairs  on  the 
head,  39  on  the  chin,  23  on  the  arm 
and  19  on  the  back  of  the  hand  are  re- 
spectively contained  in  an  area  of  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  normal  indi- 
vidual. 

Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  once  re 
marked  to  a  vacillating  and  somewhat 
lazy  member  of  the  House  of  Commons: 
"  My  dear  boy,  observe  the  postage 
stamp;  its  usefulness  depends  upon  its 
ability  to  stick  to  one  thing  until  it 
gets  there." 

The  new  water-works  tower  just 
completed  at  Eden  Park,  Cincinnati, 
O. ,  is  the  highest  artificial  structure 
in  America.  The  floor  of  the  tower, 
reached  by  elevators,  is  522  feet  above 
the  Ohio  river.  The  base  is  404  feet 
above  the  stream. 

The  smokestacks  of  practically  all 
the  ocean  steamers  are  of  a  greater 
diameter  than  twelve  feet.  The  stacks 
of  the  Campania  and  Lucania  of  the 
Cunard  Line  are  said  to  be  the  largest 
in  use;  they  are  twenty-three  feet  in 
diameter. 

The  air-tight  compartment  theory  of 
building  ships  was  copied  from  a  pro- 
vision of  nature  shown  in  the  case  of 
the  nautilus.  The  shell  of  this  animal 
has  forty  or  fifty  compartments,  into 
which  air  or  water  may  be  admitted, 
to  allow  the  occupant  to  sink  or  float, 
as  he  pleases. 

North  Adams,  Mass.,  continues  to 
be  puzzled  over  a  queer  condition  of 
electricity  in  the  Hoosac  tunnel.  Al- 
though when  the  great  four-and-one- 
half-mile  cut  was  built  no  ores,  mag- 
netic or  otherwise,  were  encountered, 
there  was  a  general  expectation  that 
rich  ore  pockets  would  be  found;  yet, 
for  an  unexplained  reason,  no  elec- 
trician has  been  discovered  who  can 
send  a  telegraphic  message  on  a  wire 
running  through  from  portal  to  portal 
of  that  tunnel,  even  though  such  wire 
ran  inside  an  ocean  cable.  Messages 
have  to  be  sent  on  wires  strung  on 
poles  over  the  top  of  the  mountains, 
fully  nine  miles,  and  that  is  the  way 


the  in-going  and  out-going  passenger 
and  freight  trains  are  heralded  to  the 
keepers  of  the  two  tunnel  approaches. 

Popular  Science. 

The  most  wonderful  vegetable  in  the 
world  is  the  truffle;  it  has  neither 
roots,  stem,  leaves,  flowers  nor  seeds. 

The  smallest  bird  is  a  species  of  hum- 
ming bird  common  in  Mexico  and  Cen- 
tral America.  It  is  not  quite  so  large 
as  the  bluebottle  fly. 

Red  hair  is,  says  a  scientific  author- 
ity, of  that  color  because  it  has  in  its 
composition  a  larger  proportion  of 
sulphur  than  black  hair. 

In  beginning  to  teach  deaf  mutes  the 
art  of  speech,  they  are  first  placed 
before  a  mirror  and  taught  to  form 
with  their  lips  the  vowel  sound. 

The  greatest  bay  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  is  that  of  Bengal.  Measured  in 
a  straight  line  from  the  two  enclosing 
peninsulas,  its  extent  is  about  420,000 
square  miles,  or  nearly  double  that  of 
Texas. 

Fifty-two  new  islands  have  appeared 
(by  aid  of  volcanic  action)  during  the 
present  century,  and  nineteen  islands 
have  disappeared  —  have  been  sub- 
merged. This  makes  a  net  gain  to  the 
earth  of  thirty-three  islands. 

A  new  lead  for  deep  sea-sounding 
carries  a  cartridge  which  explodes  on 
touching  the  bottom.  A  surmerged 
microphone  receives  the  sound,  and 
the  depth  is  estimated  from  the  time 
occupied  by  the  lead  in  sinking  to  the 
bottom. 

Mathematical  calculations  show 
that  an  iron  ship  weighs  27  per  cent 
less  than  a  wooden  one,  and  will  carry 
115  tons  of  cargo  for  every  100  tons 
carried  by  a  wooden  ship  of  the  same 
dimensions,  and  both  loaded  to  the 
same  draught  of  water. 

By  suspendmg  from  an  egg-shaped 
balloon  a  bicycle  gearing,  with  pedals 
to  revolve  a  screw  propeller,  and  add- 
ing wings  at  each  side  to  steer  with, 
an  inventor  has  devised  a  flying  appa- 
ratus which  is  reported  used  in  daily 
flights  to  and  fro  over  New  York  City, 
the  balloon  gives  buoyancy  merely,  the 
screw  gives  motion  and  the  wings 
guide  the  flyer  to  the  right  or  left,  up 
or  down.  If  all  that  is  asserted  about 
the  contrivance  is  true,  the  problem  of 
flight  in  still  air  or  mild  winds  is  nearly 
solved. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Pink  and  blue  ginghams  of  a  wash- 
able make  can  be  kept  from  fading  by 
washing  in  a  weak  solution  of  vinegar 
and  water.  Rinse  in  the  same  way, 
and  dry  in  the  shade. 

To  prevent  new  paint  brushes  from 
shedding  bristles  turn  handle  down, 
open  and  spread  the  bristles,  pour  in  a 
tahlespoonful  or  less  of  good  varnish 
and  keep  the  brush  in  the  same  position 
until  it  dries. 

A  mother  who  is  an  authority  on 
foods  advises  mothers  to  give  their 
children  potatoes  only  twice  a  week, 
and  then  only  those  that  are  baked. 
Give  them  boiled  rice  the  other  five 
days  and  some  delicate  green  vegetable 
every  day. 

The  next  time  you  get  your  shoes 
wet,  if  you  will  stand  them  up,  pull 
them  into  shape  and  fill  them  with 
oats,  such  as  horses  eat,  in  a  few  hours 
all  njoisture  will  be  drawn  out  of  them 
and  the  leather  will  be  soft  and  pliable. 
The  same  oats  can  be  used  over  and 
over  again. 

A  fad  for  this  autumn's  brides  has 
the  merit  of  being  sensible.  The  girl 
friends  of  the  bride  give  her  a  farewell 
dinner,  and  each  guest  brings  to  the 
feast  a  piece  or  pieces  of  fine  linen  as 
a  contribution  to  the  linen  closet  of 
the  bride  elect.  It  is  a  pretty,  inex- 
pensive and  sensible  fad. 

Among  the  Shakers  there  is  a  singu- 
lar and  very  ingenious  medicinal 
custom.  If  a  member  of  the  fraternity 
has  taken  cold,  her  companions  serious- 
ly set  themselves  to  work  to  make  her 


angry.  They  make  disagreeable  per- 
sonal remarks  about  her,  until  she 
blushes  with  indignation.  Then  her 
blood  is  heated,  and  the  theory  is,  she 
will  be  able  to  throw  off  the  chill  from 
which  she  has  been  suffering. 

Here  are  a  few  hints  given  by  a 
cooking  school  teacher  on  so  apparent- 
ly simple  a  matter  as  the  beating  of 
eggs.  Always  add  a  pinch  of  salt  to 
the  whites  when  you  begin  to  beat,  and 
put  it  with  them  in  a  cake.  "Flop" 
eggs,  lifting  them  up,  to  get  them  light, 
remembering  that  what  you  are  trying 
to  do  is  to  introduce  air  into  them. 
Beat  the  whites  stifl'  and  dry  before 
adding  the  powdered  sugar  for  a 
meringue,  and  one  cause  of  its  falling 
will  be  guarded  against. 

If  you  wish  your  pie  crust  to  be  very 
nice,  fold  it,  lay  it  on  a  plate,  and  stand 
in  the  refrigerator  over  night.  This 
will  improve  a  good  plain  paste  so  that 
it  is  almost  as  flasky  as  a  puff  paste. 
In  sealing  a  pie  moisten  the  inside,  but 
not  on  the  edge,  with  a  pastry  brush 
dipped  in  water  on  the  white  of  an  egg. 
Put  the  upper  crust  in  place  and  press 
the  two  together  with  the  thumb 
dipped  in  flour.  Press  together,  but 
not  on  the  exact  edge,  or  the  pastry 
will  not  rise. 

Mrs.  Lincoln's  favorite  way  of  mak- 
ing cranberry  sauce  is  to  use  half  as 
much  granulated  sugar  as  cranberries, 
and  half  as  much  water  as  sugar. 
Cover  the  fruit  after  it  is  washed  and 
sorted  with  sugar  and  cold  water. 
Cover  the  fruit  and  cook  it  ten  minutes 
without  stirring.  Do  not  boil  rapidly, 
and  turn  the  pan  half  way  round  fre- 
quently, with  a  jarring  motion.  After 
ten  minutes,  take  off  the  cover,  remove 
the  thickest  part  of  the  scum,  and  turn 
out  to  cool.  Cooked  in  this  way,  the 
skins  are  soft  and  tender.  Always 
cook  the  fruit  in  porcelain  or  granite 
ware,  use  a  silver  or  wooden  spoon, 
and  if  jelly  is  made  strain  through  a 
porcelain  colander  or  a  hair  sieve  if 
you  wish  to  avoid  the  "  tinny  "  taste 
that  so  often  spoils  cranberry  sauce. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Puff  Paste. — Mash  half  a  pound  of 
butter,  measure  a  half  pound  of  pastry 
flour,  make  a  well  in  the  center  and 
put  in  the  butter.  Add  half  a  white  of 
one  egg,  a  half  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a 
half  of  sugar,  and  work  in  a  piece  of 
washed  butter  the  size  of  an  egg  and  a 
cup  of  ice  water.  Knead  like  bread; 
cut  into  halves,  roll  each  half  into  a 
sheet,  put  all  the  washed  butter  on  one 
and  cover  over  the  other.  Pound 
lightly  and  roll  from  you;  fold  and  roll 
again,  and  let  it  stand  on  ice  fifteen 
minutes.  Roll  and  fold  from  you  from 
four  to  eight  times.  Stand  it  on  ice 
over  night,  and  it's  ready  for  use. 

Marbled  Veal. — Take  some  cold 
veal,  season,  spice  and  beat  in  a  mor- 
tar. Skin  a  boiled  veal  tongue,  pound 
to  a  paste,  adding  its  weight  in  butter; 
put  some  of  the  veal  and  some  of  the 
tongue  in  layers  in  a  kettle.  Press 
down  and  pour  clarified  butter  over  the 
top.    Let  cool,  and  cut  in  slices. 

Rice  Soui'  Without  Stock. — Let  two 
quarts  of  water  -in  which  an  onion  has 
been  sliced  and  a  bunch  of  celery 
thi-own — ^boil  for  an  hour.  Remove  the 
onion  and  leaves,  and  add  half  a  cup  of 
rice  that  has  been  carefully  washed 
and  looked  over.  Cook  for  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour,  stirring  often,  or  until 
the  rice  is  well  swollen  and  tender. 
Just  before  serving  beat  up  in  the 
tureen  itself  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  with 
half  a  tumberful  of  rich  milk — cream  is 
better— and  a  pinch  of  grated  nutmeg, 
if  liked.  Pour  the  boiling  soup  over 
the  mixture  from  a  height,  beating  it 
still  with  a  whisk  to  mix  thoroughly, 
and  serve  with  toast  s()uares. 


A  Lebanon  county  school  teacher  is 
under  suit  for  injuring  a  boy's  hearing 
by  boxing  his  ears.  It  is  time  that 
teachers,  and  parents,  too,  were  in- 
foi-med  that  boxing  the  ears  is  a  form 
of  punishment  likely  to  produce  much 
more  disastrous  effects  than  are  in- 
tended. Thomas  A.  Edison's  defective 
hearing  is  said  to  be  due  to  a  blow  on 
the  ear  given  him  when  a  lad. 
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A  Wonderful  Light. 


In  the  lamphouse  of  the  ijovcrnment 
lighthouse  station  at  Tompkinsville, 
Staten  Island,  is  housed  the  most  won- 
derful light  in  the  world.  The  light 
itself  stands  fifteen  feet  high,  the  face 
of  its  bull's-eye  is  nine  feet  across  and 
its  ienses  are  as  much  as  four  inches 
thick.  It  is  capable  of  flashing  a  ray 
of  light  equivalent  to  the  power  of 
L'r>(),000,0()0  candles,  and  the  distance 
from  which  it  can  be  seen  on  clear 
nights  is  practically  limited  only  to  the 
curvature  of  the  earth. 

That  part  of  the  light  which  revolves 
weighs  fifteen  tons  and  so  exquisite  is 
the  mechanism  by  which  it  is  moved 
that  the  pressure  of  fingers  will  turn 
it.  A  child  could  control  the  ma- 
chinery, and  the  motive  power  which 
propels  it  is  a  single  bit  of  clockwork 
incased  in  a  box  two  feet  square. 

The  light  consists  of  two  concave 
discs  about  eight  and  one-half  feet  in 
diameter.  These  discs  are  placed  back 
to  back  about  a  foot  apart,  and  in 
position  look  like  tremendous  double 
convex  magnifying  lenses,  so  large 
that  they  could  not  be  cast  in  two 
single  pieces,  and  had  to  be  built  up  in 
segments,  and  the  whole  strung  to- 
gether on  a  great  iron  skeleton.  And 
this,  in  point  of  fact,  is  precisely  the 
case. 

Back  to  back,  the  lenses  inclose  a 
hollow  interior,  into  which  is  thrust  a 
powerful  electric  light.  This  light  of 
itself  is  about  7000  candle  power. 
When  its  light  is  projected  through 
these  huge  magnifying  prisms,  its 
power  is  intensified  more  than  Ho, 000 
times. 

It  is  altogether  beyond  the  human 
imagination  to  grasp  the  possible 
effect  of  2r)0,O0O,000  candles,  which  is 
the  illuminating  power  of  this  new 
lighthouse  wonder.  At  the  present 
time  the  finest  oil  lamp  which  in- 
genuity has  been  able  to  devise  may 
be  seen  on  a  clear  night  some  35  or  40 
miles  at  sea.  The  new  light  may  be 
seen  at  a  point  120  miles  away. 


Accuracy  of  Workmanship. 

Advance  of  accuracy  of  workman- 
ship in  machinery  is  one  of  the  remark- 
able features  of  manufactures.  For- 
merly, if  a  shaft  could  be  made  right 
within  one  thirty-second  of  an  inch,  all 
was  well.  Indeed,  under  old  proc- 
esses, this  was  as  fine  a  degree  of  cor- 
rectness as  the  eye  could  perceive. 
But  this  was  altogether  too  far  from 
perfect  to  answer  many  purposes,  and 
mechanics  set  about  devising  some 
means  to  insure  more  absolute  accu- 
racy. One  of  the  first  suggestions  that 
the  eye  was  less  reliable  than  the 
fingers  came  from  the  fitting  of  certain 
cylinders  with  plugs.  It  was  found 
that  a  number  of  plugs  could  be  made, 
all  precisely  alike  so  far  as  the  eye 
could  judge,  but  the  veriest  novice  de- 
tected a  difference  in  their  size  the 
moment  they  were  applied  to  the  hole 
for  which  they  were  intended.  It  is 
said  that  now  the  difference  of  one 
five-thousandth  of  an  inch  can  readily 
be  perceived  by  the  most  experienced 
person. 

Table  of  Specific  Heat. 


Water  I.OOO 

Vinegar  ^  920 

Strong  Brine  700 

Alcohol  659 

Ice  sm 

Oil  310 

Air  238 

By  "speciBc  heat"  is  meant  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  substance  for  absorbing 
heat,  and  is  the  amount  necessary  to 
raise  or  lower  a  substance  one  degree. 
The  table  indicates  the  ratio  of  (juan- 
tity  required  to  raise  or  lower  an  equal 
weight  of  water  one  degree.  Example: 
One  pound  of  water  raised  or  lowered 
one  degree  Fahrenheit  is  called  one 
thermal  unit,  and  at  32  degrees- its 
specific  heat  is  one.  The  amount  of 
negative  heat  necessary  to  cool  100 
pounds  of  water  10  degrees  would  be 
loo  pounds  multiplied  by  one  thermal 
unit,  multiplied  by  10  degrees,  which 
equals  1000  units.  To  cool  100  pounds 
of  alcohol  10  degrees  Fahr.,  as  per 
above  table,  would  require  100 X  659 X 


10=659  negative  heat  units.  Hence  it 
appears  that  only  about  three-fifths  as 
many  negative  heat  units  are  required 
to  cool  alcohol  as  are  required  to  cool 
an  equal  quantity  of  water. 

Geological  speclmens  bi'ought  home 
recently  from  the  Antarctic  region  by 
a  Norwegian  explorer  have  been  an- 
alyzed and  found  to  contain  microlene 
granite,  with  garnets  and  tourmaline 
and  mica  schists.  As  these  have  never 
been  seen  in  an  ocean  island,  the  con- 
clusion is  that  a  continent  exists  around 
the  south  pole. 


A  Prominent  Ranchman. 

Fraiii  llir  ('nhiraild  Fdniiii;  I)i  iirrr, 

David  S.  Green,  who  is  past  middle  life,  a 
man  of  litie  physique,  strong,  vigorous  and 
buoyant,  went  to  Colorado  in  1S»)0,  and  now 
resides  at  r.'12T  Grant  avenue,  Denver.  He  is 
well  known  in  Colorado  and  Indian  Territory 
as  a  cattle  man,  and  is  also  known  in  Colorado 
mining  circles  by  "old  timers."  He  is  a 
member  of  Trinity  M.  E.  Church  of  this  city 
and  well  known  in  Methodist  circles,  and  a 
familiar  tif?ure  on  the  streets  of  Denver.  Ho 
is  a  gentleman  of  intelligence  and  culture, 
communicative  and  affable. 

On  the  first  day  of  February,  ISii;!,  Mr. 
Green  received  a  serious  injury  to  the  spine, 
occasioned  by  slipping  while  supporting  a 
heavy  weight.  The  injury  was  very  painful 
and  in  a  few  days  he  was  helpless.  Through 
the  long  months  of  suffering  that  followed  he 
was  reduced  in  strength  and  flesh  until  his 
nervous  system  was  well  nigh  exhausted;  he 
was  brought  to  the  borderland  of  paralysis. 
His  entire  right  side  was  threatened  with 
this  malady.  The  spinal  column  and  base  of 
the  brain  were  a  battery  of  pain  and  torture, 
and  naught  was  left  hini  but  to  suffer  on  and 
wait  for  the  end. 

While  in  this  condition  and  utterly  hope- 
less of  help  (as  his  physician  and  the  best 
medical  counsel  proved  powerless),  his  atten- 
tion was  providentially  called  to  Dr.  Williams' 
Pink  Pills.  As  a  drow^ning  man  clutches  at  a 
straw  so  he  caught  at  Pink  Pills  and  immedi- 
atol}'  began  to  improve.  He  commenced  their 
use  about  the  middle  of  March  last  and  to-day 
his  pains  are  nearly  gone,  all  the  alarming 
symptoms  of  paralysis  have  disappeared  and 
the  original  injury  is  rapidly  improving.  His 
general  health  and  flesh  are  returning,  his 
usual  elasticity  of  spirit  and  vivacity  are  re- 
stored and  an  hour's  conversation  is  sufficient 
to  convince  one  that  to  Pink  I'ills  is  due  a 
change  almost  miraculous. 

In  conversation  with  a  representative  of  the 
Mr.  Green  said  :  "I  have  not  been 
on  the  street  for  seventeen  months  till  two  or 
three  days  ago,  but  I  am  so  much  better.  It 
is  a  surprise  to  me  and  to  my  friends,  yes, 
and  to  my  doctor,  too.  The  fact  is  I  have 
been  at  death's  door.  IS'o  one  thought  that 
there  Vk-as  any  help  for  me;  even  my  doctor 
thought  I  never  would  be  any  better  1  But 
here  I  am  walking  about  as  you  see,  and  to 
me  it  is  wonderful !  And  perhaps  you  will 
hardly  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  what  did 
it— it  was  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale 
People." 

It  is  due  to  suffering  humanity  that  the 
story  of  Mr.  Green  be  told.  His  kindness  of 
heart  and  generous  impulses  would  rejoice  in 
spreading  the  fame  of  a  remedy  that  has 
brought  him  from  the  valley  of  death  to  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  a  loving  home. 

His  physician  is  a  gentleman  well  known  in 
Denver,  has  lived  here  many  years  and  built 
up  a  good  practice.  He  is  broad-minded  and 
in  good  standing  in  the  best  medical  circles  in 
the  city.  Any  one  wishing  to  do  so  can  read- 
ily satisfy  himself  as  to  the  facts  herein  re- 
lated. 

D)-.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  contain  all  the 
elements  necessary  to  give  new  life  and  rich- 
ness to  the  blood  and  restore  shattered  nerves. 
They  are  sold  in  boxes  (never  in  loose  form, 
by  the  dozen  or  hundred)  at  .5(1  cents  a  box, 
or  six  boxes  for  and  may  be  had  of  all 

druggists  or  directly  by  mail  from  Dr.  Wil- 
liams' Medicine  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


OVER  ALL  FOR 


I  THE  KINQ  CURE  
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THE  F.  W.  SPENCER  CO., 

S38  Post  .Street  .San  Frani'lscfi.  Cal. 


"Gontlemen,  What  Will  You  Have?" 

This  question  alwiiys  brings  out  a  man's 
pi-.'fi  i  i'ricos.  A  riilli  i>!id  CDiijpaiiy  asked  it.  of 
tlit^  r;ii  111!  r.s  along  tliclr  lino,  and  with  ono 
vni  ilicy  ;ui';wcrcd,  "We'll  take  Page,  with 
coiled  K|>rliis;  in  It." 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


The  McMahan  Farm, 

t'oinpriitiiiK  Koiiie  1  lOO  acrt-H,  lucatrd  on  the  bankH  of  I'utah  freek,  Solano  aud^Yolo  C'ountieB, 
has  been  placed  in  our  liandH  for  sale* 

This  magniRcent  property  is  now  sdling^al 

$eT.50    F»ER    /\CRE  ! 

In  sizes  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  different  purchasers,  from  ten  acres  up,  easy  terms. 

If  you  wish  to  locate  on  the  choicest  land  in  all  California,  we  will  be  pleased  to  mail  you  detailed 
information  on  application,  with  maps,  etc.,  somelhinK  of  Interest  either  to  yourself  or  friends  In  Cali- 
fornia or  in  the  East,  who  may  be  seeking  reliable  information  of  lands  In  our  State. 


MONEY   TO    LOAN   ON   FARM  PROPERTY. 


BOVEE,  TOY  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

No.  19  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Protect  Your  Young  Trees 

Against  Attack  by  Cut  Worms  and  other  Tree  Pests  by  using 

ONE  PLY  P.  &  B.  PAPER 

IN  CONNECTION  WITH  PRINTER  S  INK. 


A  Roll  costs  Three  Dollars  and  is  Sufficient  for  1000  Trees. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER,  OR  ADDRESS 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 


lie  Batterv  St.,  Sfin  Franclsoo. 
Ill  S.  Broadu/av,  L.os  f\ng&\&m. 


PROTECT  YOUR  TREES 


 WITH  

GILMAN^S  IhlEL  TULE  TREE  PROTECTOR. 

PATENTED  AUGUST   I,  l»93. 

FIRST  PRIZE  — Medal  and  Diploma  —  California  Midwioter  Interna- 
tional Exposition. 

Cheapest,  best  and  only  one  to  protect  trees  and  vines  from  frost,  sun- 
burn, rabbits,  squirrels,  borers  and  other  tree  pests. 

For  testimonials  from  parties  who  are  using  them,  send  for  descriptive 
circulars. 

B.    F^.    G  I  L  m  A  N, 

Sole  Manufacturer  of  PATENT  TULK  COVERS, 
240  NINTH  STRKKT  SAN  FKANCI8CO,  CAL. 


F»rlce,  *1.00  Each 
.35  Each 


Dandy  pgo.  31  Steel  F"lo\A/  Doutsletree  . 
Dandv  Steel  F="Io\a/  Singletree   

K\iy  before  they  are  all  gone. 

HOOKER  &  CO..  16  and  (8  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco 


OVER  20  YEARS'  STANDING. 

Unequalled  in. . . 

DUR/\BILTY, 

TOINE  and  FilNISH. 

4-      4-      Fully  Guaranteed.  4- 

Will  be  sent  on  trial  to  responsible  people  wishing 

to  purchase. 
Vatalogu^afvp  on  a/jplicufioik. 


IMPROVED  EXCELSIOR  SEED  SOWER. 

l-'irsl  patented  l>y  .lai'ob  I'rice. 
I  havf  just  receivrd  a  new  lot  of  these  machines,  with  a  steel  box  and  other  improvements,  which 
maije  it  one  of  the  most  complete  and  compact  sowing  machines  in  the  market. 

This  Seed  Sower  w  ill  sow  wheat  100  feet  wide  (working  width  SOfietl.  elevating  just  enough  grain 
to  distribute  it  properly,  whether  the  team  walks  fast  or  slow.    I'riee  For  sale  by 

L.    C  mOREHOUSE, 
WM.  H.  URAY,  .4Kent  .San  Lcaiidro.  |-«l. 


the  "swialley" 
"feed'ISXVers" 


SAMPLE  Anieriean  Bee  Joumal. 


FREE 


All  about  Beeg  and  Honey 

G.W.YORK&CO. 

.")<;  Fifth  Ave. 
CHICAKOt  IIiLINOIS. 


(Eetablished  IStil) 
Weekly,  *l  »  year.  7  Editors. 
1  HO  -  page  — 
Bee-Book 
Free! 


EiiNilnse  »V-  Fodder  Cu  tler»,  for  hand  «nd  power. 
Kont  CutHTw  A-  Ves'lble  Sllcerfi,  hand  A  power. 
Farm  Feed  .>lills,  f"r  i-'ear  cjr  pulley  drive.  Ear 
Corn  <irin<ler«.  A- .>»hell<'r».  . 

re'~"llow  tu  Beat  a  Drouth,"  our  'Ho  handbook 
for  Slock  Fuedcrnand  Price  Lint  maii-dfret. 
iS.UALL.EY  MFU.  CO.,  .MauUowoci  Wla. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  ComniissioDer  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTOO.MEKY  8TKKKT, 
Bet.  California  and  Pine.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CaL. 

Blake,   /Vlorritt   <&  Towne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  PrancUco,  Cal 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angelei, 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


December  28,  1895. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
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The  New  Maxim  Gun. 


Mr.  Maxim's  special  pet,  his  "  daily," 
is  the  marvelous  gun  that  does  not  fire 
single  shots,  but  literally  "rains 
bullets."  It  is  a  light  affair,  having 
the  appearance  of  a  small  brass  cannon, 
mounted  on  a  tripod  and  aimed  and 
worked  by  one  man,  who  sits  behind  it, 
on  a  saddle  like  that  of  a  bicycle,  from 
which  he  can  point  it  up  and  down  with 
as  much  ease  as  if  it  were  a  pistol,  or 
swing  it  to  the  right  or  left,  as  an 
enemy  approaches  from  one  or  another 
quarter. 

The  gun  loads  itself.  It  utilizes  the 
recoil,  so  that  (as  the  cartridges  are 
strung  on  a  belt,  that  carries  from  150 
to  400  rounds)  every  kick  of  the  gun 
throws  out  the  exploded  cartridge  on 
one  side  of  the  gun,  and  on  the  other 
throws  the  next  cartridge  into  place, 
.so  that  the  discharge  is  incessant. 
One  has  only  to  press  the  button  and 
the  gun  does  the  rest.  As  long  as  one 
keeps  his  finger  on  the  button,  the  fir- 
ing goes  on,  the  gun  throwing  eleven 
minie  bullets  a  second — 666  a  min- 
ute ! 

That  steel  barrel,  through  which  an 
incessant  fla.sh  streams  like  a  continu- 
ous streak  of  lightning,  melting  or  ex- 
ploding everything  near  it,  is  incased 
in  a  water  jacket,  so  that  the  gun,  like 
a  good  soldier,  keeps  cool  while  doing 
its  most  deadly  work. 

The  man  at  the  gun  is  master  of  the 
situation,  and  need  not  run  away  even 
if  he  is  attacked  by  a  regiment  unless 
it  comes  upon  him  by  surprise  and 
takes  him  at  close  quarters,  or  some 
villainous  .sharpshooter  picks  him  off 
before  he  gets  to  business.  Let  the 
regiment  keep  at  a  respectful  distance 
and  give  the  brave  fellow  a  chance,  and 
he  will  lay  them  low  by  hundreds;  and 
indeed,  let  the  enemy  be  ever  so  nu- 
merous, if  they  will  only  stand  up  like 
men  to  be  shot  at,  he  will  mow  down 
half  a  dozen  regiments  while  he  is 
smoking  his  cigar  ! 


had  made  desperate  attempts  to  tell 
how  cold  it  was  ten  miles  above  the 
earth,  but  failed.  It  did  the  best  it 
could,  but  its  limit  was  52°.  Another 
balloon  is  supposed  to  have  reached  an 
elevation  of  72,000  feet  (over  thirteen 
and  one-half  miles)  above  the  earth. 
Beyond  recording  these  bald  facts,  the 
instruments  seem  to  have  given  up 
their  records  in  despair. 


riyopes. 

Dr.  G.  Sterling  Ryerson^  professor 
of  ophthalmology  in  Trinity  Medical 
College,  Toronto,  says: 

Myopia  being  essentially  a  condition 
due  to  abuse  of  the  eye,  one  is  con- 
stantly obliged  to  say  "don't"  to  pa- 
tients. It  occurs  to  me  that  it  might 
be  useful  to  put  these  prohibitory  rules 
in  aphoristic  form: 

1.  Don  t  read  in  railway  trains  or  in 
vehicles  in  motion. 

2.  Don't  read  lying  down  or  in  a  con- 
strained position. 

S.  Don't  read  by  firelight,  moonlight 
or  twilight. 

4.  Don't  read  by  a  flickering  gaslight 
or  candlelight. 

5.  Don't  read  books  printed  on  thin 
paper. 

6.  Don't  read  books  which  have  no 
space  between  the  lines. 

7.  Don't  read  for  more  than  fifty 
•minutes  without  stopping,  whether  the 

eyes  are  tired  or  not. 

8.  Don't  hold  the  reading  close  to 
the  eyes. 

9.  Don't  study  at  night,  but  in  the 
morning  when  you  are  fresh. 

10.  Don't  select  your  own  glasses  at 
the  outset. 

It  would  almost  seem  as  though  some 
of  these  rules  were  too  obvious  to  re- 
quire mention;  but  practical  experi- 
ence shows  that  myopes  abuse  their 
eyes  just  in  the  ways  stated.  Reading 
by  firelight  or  by  moonlight  are  favorite 
sins.  Reading  lying  down  tends  to  in- 
crease the  strain  on  the  accommoda- 
tion; and  while  traveling,  tires  the 
ciliary  muscle  because  of  the  too  fre- 
quent adjustment  of  focus.  In  short, 
anything  which  tends  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  blood  in  the  organ  favors 
the  increase  of  the  defect,  leading  in 
extreme  cases  to  detachment  of  the 
retina  and  blindness. — The  Canada 
Lancet.   

The  balloon  sent  up  in  Berlin  with 
self-registering  instruments  to  investi- 
gate the  atmosphere  at  high  altitudes 
ame  down  with  the  instruments  in 
cod  condition  in  Bosnia.  The  balloon 
ad  reached  an  elevation  of  53,872  feet 
(over  ten  miles)      The  thermometer 


Beecham's  pills  are  for  bilious- 
ness, bilious  headache,  dyspep- 
sia, heartburn,  torpid  liver,  diz- 
ziness, sick  headache,  bad  taste 
in  the  mouth,  coated  tongue, 
loss  of  appetite,  sallow  skin, etc., 
when  caused  by  constipation; 
and  constipation  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  all  of  them. 

Go  by  the  book.  Pilis  lo"^  and 
25<f  a  box.  Book  free  at  your 
druggist's  or  write  B.  F.  Allen  Co., 
365  Canal  Street,  New  York. 

Annual  sales  more  than  6,000.000 boxes. 


$22.50  !!2Lf?!?!i!? 

Sewing  Machine. 

Latest  I mpr<)\ e<l ;  Stiiftly  IIIkIi  tirade. 

Straight  self-settiuf{  Liocille,  double  lock  stitch, 
self-threadiug  .shuttle,  automiitic  bobbin  winder, 
complete  set  of  12  nickel-plated  attachments,  etc. 
HantlHoiiiely  Finished  in  Oak. 

This  machine  with  any  of  the  much  advertised 
names  on  would  sell  for  $5(1. 

We  have  exclusive  control  for  Pacific  coast. 

Remember  that  every  machine  is  Guaranteed- 

Write  us  for  any  further  particulars,  testi- 
monials or  circulars. 

We  Save  you  Moin'y  on  K\'<'ryl  liiiiK* 

PACIFIC  COAST  HOME  SUPPLY  CO., 

\\\  Front  St  .  S:in  FraiM-i'*<'<>.  <'a'. 

F^OR  RENT. 

200  ACRES  OF  ORCHARD 

  ON  THE   

Famous  Feather  River  Bottom  Lands. 

Mainly  in  Peaches,  with  some  Prunes  and  .\1- 
moDds.  Trees  in  their  si.\lh  year,  in  tine  condi- 
tion. 

There  is  one  large  cannery  at  Gridley,  three 
miles  distant;  another  at  Biggs,  seven  miles,  who 
will  use  all  the  fruit  raised  in  the  adjoining  or- 
chards. 

Will  lease  for  one  or  more  years,  as  desired. 
Reason  for  renting— an  estate  with  several  minor 
heirs.    For  further  information,  address; 

GEORQE  THRESHER, 
Gridley  Hutte  Co.,  Cal. 

Baker  &  Hamilton. 


Write  for  Catalogue  of  Heuieia  Xehieles. 
Write  for  No.  31  catalog  of  PLOWS,  HARROWS, 
SEEDERS,  CULTIVATORS,  Etc. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

LOS  ANGELES. 


SACRAMENTO. 
NEW  YORK. 


Business  College, 

34  Post  Street  "  KrJini  iseo. 

FOR  SEVENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  CollOffe  Instructs  iu  shortli;iii<l.  Type- Writliisr. 
Bookkeepiiifr.Telegrapli.v.PemnauHliii).  Drawliif,'.  ali 
the  EuK'lish  t)rarches.  and  everything  portalinnff  to 
business,  for  full  six  months.  We  have  It;  teachers 
and  Kive  individual  instruction  to  all  our  pupils 

A  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering 

Has  been  >  stablished  under  a  llKiroutclily  iiu.iUlied 
instructor.  The  course  is  thoTout'lil.v  riraclic:^. 
Send  for  Circular.  C.  S.  HALEY,  Sec. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
7.23  /VlrtRK-ET  STREET, 
San  Fhancisco,  Cat,. 
Open  All  Tear.   :  A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $1U.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  $ftO.  Established  l«t!4.  Send  for  Circular. 


WAGON  AND 
PLATFORM 


SCALES 

HOOKER  &  CO. .  6-18  DRUMM  STREET,  S.F. 


Or 


ran 


ges 


arc  lieavy  tetxler.s  of  i\)tash. 
Potasli  exerts  a  martced  influ- 
ence on  tlie  (}Liality  antl  (juan- 
tity  of  the  fruit.  A.s  many 
soil.s  arc  larucly  deficient  in 
I^)ta.sli,  a  lieavy  application  of 
a  fertilizer  containin*"-  not  les.s 
tlian  12  "o  of 

Actual  Potash 

■sliould  he  made.  Tlie  best 
^;ro\cs  in  tlie  state  will  hear 
testimony  to  tliese  tacts. 

Oui  p.iinphk-ls  an-  nut  advertising  circnlai-^  boom- 
ing special  iLTtiluers.  but  are  practioai  v  orks.  cnniain- 
m%  latest  re5eari:hes  on  ihe  snbjeci  of  lertilization.  antl 
arerpally  heiplnl  to  f.iriner^.  I  hey  .ire  sent  free  for 
the  askins. 

(U'K.MAN  KALI  WORKS. 

0^  N'ass.ni  ^t..  X,-w  N-..rk 
HEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco.,  Cal., 
are  our  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Wliitevvashing  done  for  THKEE-«JUARTEKS 
OF  A  CKNT  per  Square  Yard. 

LOOK  AT  THIS! 

400  .vards  of  whitc- 
washing-  or  aOO  trees 
may  be  spra.yed  in  one 
hour  b.v  Wainwriglit's 
Whitewashing  JVla- 
cliine  &  Tree  Sprayer. 
Mnchities  ;Lt  prices  frotti 
to  %M.  Wbitewashlni? 
or  Tree  Spraying  Nozzles 
sent  by  mail  at  $1.00  each. 
With  this  macblne,  rods 
and  nozzles,  buildings  2;') 
feet  higrh  can  be  white- 
washed or  trees  sprtiyed 
without  staginff  or  lad- 
ders. All  the  large  build- 
ings at  the  Midwinter 
Fair  were  whitewashed 
with  lime  and  had  the 
tippearance  of  tine  paint 
work.  We  also  supi>l.\'  a 
full  line  of  the  Best  and 
die  a  pest  Telephones, 
"\  n'ransmitlers.  Wire,  etc., 
A  for  (.'Onimuuication  be 
^iTiiTi;,'ii^hi  tween  office. 


,  warehouse, 
dwelling,  etc.   Send  for 
\V:M.  W.AINWKltJHT,  1510  .Maiket 
a  I-  ll:iv<'-- 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

INCOHPOHATBD  APKIL.  1874. 


Capital  Paid  Up  WI.OOO.OI  O 

Kenerve  Fund  and  Undivided  I'roUts,  130,000 
Dividends  Paid  to  StockholderH   832,000 

 OPK1CKR8  

H.  M.  Larue  President. 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vice-President. 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIER. . .  .Cashier  and  Manager 
C.  H.  Mccormick  secretary 

Qeneral  Banking.  Deposits  Received.  Gold  and 
Silver.  Bills  of  Exchange  Bought  and  Sold.  L  lans 
on  Wheat  and  Country  Produce  a  Specialty. 

January  1, 1894.       A.  MONTPELLIER.  Manager. 


THE 

OWEN 
ELECTRIC 
BELT 


DEWEY  &  GO'S 
Patent  Agency. 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foueiox  Patent  Aobnct 
presents  many  and  important  advantages  as  a 
Home  Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of 
long  establishment,  great  experience,  thor- 
ough system,  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
subjects  of  inventions  in  our  own  community, 
and  our  most  extensive  law  and  reference 
library,  containing  official  American  reports, 
with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  patents  since  1872. 
All  worthy  Inventions  patented  through  Dew- 
ey &  Go's  Patent  Agency  will  have  the  bene- 
fit of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and  Scientific 
Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of  patent 
business,  and  obtain  patents  in  all  countries 
which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents 
issued  to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Cor.st  have 
been  obtained  through  our  agency.  We  can 
give  the  best  and  most  rc.linhlr.  advice  as  to  the 
patentability  of  new  inventions.  Our  prices 
are  as  low  as  any  first-class  agencies  in  the 
Eastern  States,  while  our  advantages  for 
Pacific  Coast  inventors  are  far  superior. 

Advice  and  Circulars  free. 

DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents, 

220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pu'^e  Potash. 

-r.    \A/.    JrtCK-SOIN    «fc  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  »a6  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


Trade  Mark— Dr.  A.  Oweo 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

The  latest  and  only  scientific  and  practical 
Electric  Bolt  made,  for  general  use,  producing 
a  genuine  current  of  Electricity,  for  the  cure 
of  disease,  that  can  be  readily  felt  and  regu- 
lated both  iu  quantity  and  power,  and  applied 
to  any  part  of  the  body.  It  can  be  worn  at  any 
time  during  working  hours  or  sleep,  and 

WILL  POSITIVELY  CURE 

RHEUmATISin 
LiUMBAGO 

GENERAL,  DEBILITY 
I<AITIE  BACK 
NERVOUS  DISEASES 

CHKO.NK  l»IM-..\  «K 
AND  FIINCTJON.VL 
DER  A  N  UK  M  K  NT.S 


WITHOUT  MEDICINE 

Electricity,  properly  applied,  ia  fast  taking 
the  place  of  drugs  for  all  Nervous,  Rheumatic, 
Kidney  and  Urinal  Tronblcs,  inul  will  effect 
cnres  in  Boemingly  hopekfs  eases  where  every 
other  known  means  has  failed. 

Any  sluggish,  weak  or  diseased  organ  may 
by  this  moans  be  roused  to  healthy  activity 
before  it  is  too  lite. 

Leading  nedical  men  use  and  recommend  the 
Owen  Belt  iu  their  practice. 

OUR  LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

Containsfullest  information  regarding  the  cure 
of  acute,  chronic  and  nervous  diseases,  prices, 
and  how  to  order,  in  Eiiglisli.  German,  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  languages,  will  be  mailed,  upon 
application,  to  any  address  for  0  cents  postage. 

The  Owen  Electric  Belt  and  Appliance  Co. 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  ONLY  FACTOKY, 

The  Owen  Electric  Belt  Cidg..  201  to  211  State  Street 

CHICAGO^  ILL. 
Ihe  Largest  Electric  Belt  Establishment  in  the  World 

MBNTION    THIS  PAPBR. 

UNION  IRON  WORKS, 

SACKAMKNTO,  CAMFOKNIA. 

ROOT,  NEILSON  &  C0.,<O> 

—  MANnFACTUKEK.S  OF— 

STEAH  ENGINES,  BOILERS, 

And  all  kin  da  of 
4-    ♦    MACHINKRY  FOR  MINING  PURPOSES. 
Flour  Mills,  Saw  Mills  and  Quartz  Mills;  Machin- 
ery Constructed,  Fitted  Up  and  Repaired. 
FROINT  STREET, Bet.  IN<«:0  , 
SACHAMK.NTO.  OAT, 

MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL.  QRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

ifi  General  Commission  Merchants.  4i 

310  CALIFORNIA  NT.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Kxchance 

<6i* Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  ol 
interest. 


DON'T 
MISS 
IT. 

cliocU  full 


Til 

World's  Washer 

In  its  washing prin 
eiple  is  like  Ibe 


Humboldt, but  it  is 
"  of  improvements. 
Cbildcaunse  it.    Clothes  clean, 
sweet  and  white  as  snow.  Lasts 
lifetime.   Sent  freight  paid.   Circulars  Tree. 
C.  E.  KOSS,  10  McLfan  St.,  Lincoln,  111. 
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The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


December  28, 1895. 


Not  So  Very  Unusual. 

Two  full  moons  this  month,  one  on 
the  2nd,  the  other  on  the  31st,  have  oc- 
casioned in  several  newspapers  the 
statement  that  not  since  the  birth  of 
Christ  have  there  been  two  full  moons 
in  a  calendar  month.  Reference  to  old 
almanacs  would  at  once  show  the  mis- 
take. It  is  no  uncommon  phenomenon 
to  note  two  full  moons  in  one  month. 
The  error  probably  arises  from  the 
fact  that  ordinarily  but  one  full  moon 
is  noted  in  a  month,  and  not  once  in  a 
thousand  years  does  it  occur  that  no 
full  moon  happens  to  lie  within  the 
limits  of  even  the  twenty-eight  days 
that  three-fourths  of  the  time  consti- 
tute the  month  of  Februa'-y.  The  or- 
dinary term  "a  month"  has  no  exact 
standin<f  among  astronomers.  There 
is  no  astronomical  reason  why  one  par- 
ticular month  should  have  thirty-one 
days  and  another  thirty  or  twenty- 
nine  or  twenty-eif^ht.  Astronomers 
have  solar  months,  nodical  months, 
anomalistic  months,  sidereal  months, 
synodic  months,  etc.  When  the 
ancients  commenced  to  reckon  time 
they  used  the  day  and  the  year.  Then 
they  saw  the  moon  and  invented  the 
month.  Afterward  they  noted  the 
stars,  and  observed  that  a  belt  around 
the  heavens  was  marked  by  twelve 
constellations,  which  they  called  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac.  These  divisions 
proved  too  inaccurate  for  modern  as- 
tronomers, and  as  a  result  there  are 
now  many  kinds  of  months.  The  cal- 
endar month  is  the  one  most  generally 
noted.  The  solar  month  is  an  exact 
twelfth  part  of  a  year,  and  is  reckoned 
by  the  signs  of  the  zodiac.  It  amounts 
to  thirty  da^'S  and  something  over  ten 
hours.  Then  there  is  the  nodical 
month,  which  is  the  time  of  the  moon's 
revolution  from  one  of  its  nodes  to  the 
same  node  again,  and  is  equal  to 
27.21222  days.  The  anomalistic  month 
is  the  time  of  revolution  from  perigee 
to  perigee  again,  and  equals  27.5546 
days.  The  sidereal  month  is  the  time 
occupied  by  the  moon  in  passing  from 
one  star  to  the  same  star  again,  and  is 
equal  to  27.821t)ti  days.  The  synodic 
month  is  simpler,  this  being  the  inter- 
val from  new  moon  to  new  moon  again. 
It  varies  somewhat  on  account  of  the 
eccentricity  of  the  moon's  orbit,  and  of 
that  of  the  earth  around  the  sun,  but 
its  mean  value  is  29. 58059  days,  or  29 
days  12  hours  44  minutes  and  2.C84 
seconds,  with  the  possible  variation  of 
a  hundredth  part  of  a  second.  The 
reason  why  this  synodical  month  is 
longer  than  the  sidereal  is  that  during 
each  sidereal  month  of  27i  days  the 
sun  has  advanced  among  the  stars  and 
must  be  caught  up  with.  These  figures 
appear  to  be  sufficiently  accurate  for 
all  ordinary  purposes,  but  the  astrono- 
mers are  not  yet  satisfied.  They  have 
discovered  that  the  month  is  a  trifle 
shorter  now  tiian  in  the  days  of  Pto- 
lemy, and  this  trifle  must  be  computed 
down  to  the  fraction  of  a  second.  But 
that  is  another  question.  Enough  fig- 
ures have  been  given  to  show  how  it  is 
possible  for  two  full  moons,  which  mark 
the  beginning  of  two  lunar  months,  to 
happen  in  a  single  calendar  month. 
Owing  to  the  difference  in  the  length 
of  the  different  kinds  of  months  the 
phenemenon  must  happen  in  some 
month  about  once  in  three  years. 
Long  before  Christ,  Melon,  a  Greek, 
in  an  effort  to  reconcile  lunar  and  solar 
time,  discovered  the  Metonic  circle, 
which  consists  of  285  lunar  months,  and 
is  equal  within  two  hours  to  nineteen 
common  years  of  8()5^  days.  Every 
nineteen  years  the  new  and  full  moons 
recur  on  the  same  day  of  the  year,  and 
about  the  same  hour  of  the  day.  The 
calendar  of  the  phases  of  the  moon, 
therefore,  is  the  same  for  1895  that  it 
was  for  1876,  and  that  it  will  be  for 
1914,  except  that  the  leap  years  may  in 
some  cases  make  a  difference  of  a  day. 
The  statement  that  this  is  the  first 
December  wherein  two  full  moons  have 
occurred  is  also  a  mistake.  In  1876 
there  were  two  full  moons  in  the  last 
month  of  the  year — one  on  the  first 
day  of  the  month,  the  other  on  the  29th. 

All  indications  agree  that  less  than 
ten  miles  below  us  a  red  heat  is  at- 
tained and  within  twenty  a  white  heat; 


ten  miles  above  us  we  have  the  pitiless 
cold,  far  below  zero,  of  interplanetary 
space.  To  what  a  narrow  zone  of 
delicately-balanced  temperature  is  life 
confined. 

Edison  and  His  Inventions. 

Being  recently  asked  as  to  how  much 
money  he  has  made  out  of  his  inventions 
T.  A.  Edison  said :  ' '  Considered  purely 
as  inventions,  they  have  cost  me  more 
than  I  have  ever  received  from  them. 
Nine  of  my  inventions  have  ])roved  very 
profitable.  These  are  the  district  tele- 
graph system,  the  quadruplex  system 
of  telegraphy,  the  stock  ticker,  the  tele- 
phone, the  electric  pen  and  mimeograph, 
the  incandescent  lighting  system,  the 
electric  railroad,  the  phonograph  and 
the  kinetograph.  I  claim  one-half  of 
the  credit  for  the  invention  of  the  first, 
third  and  fourth  of  these  and  the 
others  are  entirely  my  work.  I  received 
very  little  for  the  district  telegraph. 
I  sold  the  (juadruplex  system  of  tele- 
graphy for  $30,000  and  spent  all  of  this 
sum  and  more  trying  to  devise  a  plan 
to  make  a  wire  carry  six  messages  in- 
stead of  four.  I  failed,  and  so  in  the 
end  was  worse  off  then  when  I  began. 
The  stock  ticker  brought  me  at  ditler- 
ent  times  about  $50,000,  but  it  cost  me 
more  than  that  to  perfect  it.  From 
the  telephone  I  realized  a  clear  profit 
of  perhaps  $25,000  Bell  made  less 
than  half  a  million,  though  his  farther- 
in-law  rolled  up  a  vast  fortune  by 
securing  control  of  large  blocks  of  stock 
when  it  was  selling  for  little  or  nothing. 
The  profits  of  my  electric  pen  and 
mimeograph  have  been  very  small. 
The  incandescent  light  has  netted  me 
$140,000;  it  cost  me  nearly  three  times 
that  sum  to  perfect  it.  I  did  not  get 
my  money  back  from  the  electric  rail- 
way, which  I  sold  out  long  ago,  and  I 
made  nothing  from  the  phonograph, 
which  I  have  also  sold.  The  kineto- 
graph has  not  as  yet  returned  me  the 
original  outlay." 

IS  1 00  Reward  ISIOO. 

The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  there  is  at  leaSt  one  dreaded  disease 
that  sciencehas  been  able  to  cure  in  all  its  stages, 
and  that  is  Catarrh.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  the 
only  positive  cure  known  to  the  medical  fraternity. 
Catarrh  being  a  coustitutioual  disease,  requires 
constitutional  treatment.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is 
taken  internally,  acting  directly  upon  the  blood 
and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system,  thereby  de- 
stroying the  foundation  of  the  disease,  and  giving 
the  patient  strength  by  building  up  the  conslilu- 
tiou  and  assisting  nature  in  doing  its  work.  The 
proprietors  have  so  much  faith  in  its  curative 
powers,  that  they  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  for 
any  case  that  it  fails  to  cure.  Send  for  list  of 
testimonials. 

.\ddress,  F  .J.  CHENEY  &  CO..  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


For  the  first  eleven  months  of  ".Lj  Hour 
exports  from  San  Francisco  aggregated  S5'.t,.500 
barrels,  against  70tj,'2ro  barrels  during  the 
same  period  in  18'J4.  Putting  this  on  a  wheat 
basis,  and  adding  it  to  the  exported  wheat, 
gives  total  exjxirts  of  wheat  during  the  eleven 
months  of  13.600,100  ctls.,  valued  at  «U,S'J1, '200, 
against  8,,58:3,300  ctls.  at  18,1.33,400  during  the 
same  time  in  1894. 


"Brown's  Bronchial  Troches"  are  un- 
equaled  for  clearing  the  voice.  Public  speak- 
ers and  singers  the  world  over  use  them. 


Colonel  Charles  F.  Crocker  is  going  to 
start  a  coffee  plantation  in  the  San  Joaquin 
valley.  The  San  Juan  brought  from  Central 
America  1000  yearling  plants,  which  will  be 
set  out  this  fall. 


/\IN1NU/\L  mEEXIING. 

The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  Stockholders 
of  the  "Grangers'  Bank  of  California,"  will  be 
held  at  the  office  of  the  Bank,  in  the  City  of  San 
Francisco,  State  of  California,  on  TUESDA'V,  the 
14th  day  of  January,  1896,  at  one  o'clock  p.  M.,  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  a  Board  of  Directors  to  | 
serve  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  transaction  of 
such  other  business  as  may  come  before  the  meet- 
ing 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIER, 

Cashier  and  Manager. 
San  Francisco,  December  5th,  IW5. 


DIX/IDEIND  INOTICE. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

532  California  St.,  corner  Webb. 
For  the  half  year  ending  with  the  .31st  of  Decern 
ber,  1895,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate 
per  annum  of  four  and  thirty-two  one-hundredths 
(4  32-U»))  per  cent  on  term  deposits,  and  three  and 
six-tenths  (3  6-10)  per  cent  on  ordinary  deposits, 
free  of  taxes;  payable  on  and  after  THU  RSDAV. 
the  2nd  of  January,  18sm. 

I.OVELL  WHrfK,  Cashier. 

TO  LAW  STUDENTS. 

Those  who  desire  to  read  law  at  home  can  ob 
tain  information  as  to  what  books  to  purchase  at 
the  least  possible  cost  to  complete  the  course,  by 
addressing  CHAS  A.  H.  SMITH,  261  Second  St, 
Oakland,  Cal. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


A  .Safe  Spredf  and  Positive  Cart 
The  Safeat,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  plane  of  all  liniments  I(ir  mild  or  severe  ai.-tion. 
Reru'ivps  all  Bniichc;^  i-r  Hlonilshes  from  Ilorne* 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.   Itnpossible  to  produce  near  or  blfniish. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  Si 'BO  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druKelsts,  or 
Bent  by  express,  charirea  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars* 
THB  LA'WRBNCB-WILT-IAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


I  Incubator  Co. 
Box  L>eiiMolses,Ia 


SUCCESSFUL 

INCUBATOR 

Our  mUK'niticcnt 
Hew  Cut  jiloi;*'^ 
giving  full  in- 
formation ro- 
ardins  artificial 
hing &  Broodinff 
treatise  on  poul- 
bing  sen  t  for  4c 
i.   Circular  free. 


HATCH  Chickens .^rs^f^fw, 

EXCELSIOR  \mhi\o{ 

■<':mpte.  PrrffCt.  Srlf  lUttuhil 
,.,„.  Th..u»ii...l<  in  .,|„| 
-.rat,.,,  ,„.,,.j.J 
llr»t.<'lii>i<  IIhIi  I, .  r  iiiinl... 
l.V.U.  II.  !~T  Mil, 

1  I  t..iaa    6iii  >'t.<^iiiii..v.iii 


INJEW  IVIAMMOTH 

Poultry  Guide  for  I  890  i  iuest 
book  ever  publi^li«d,  coutaius  nearly  l'>0 
pages,  all  printed  in  colorB,  plans  fur  btat 
poultry  houses,  sure  remedies  and  recipes 
^  for  all  diseases,  and  hou'to  make  poultry 
ksL^'^T°'*^^'"^^"*"*^P*^''  8*'ntP'^8tpaidforl5c. 
JobiiBanscher,Jr.,box60Freeport,  111. 


8.  W.  SMITH, 


BKitKKHiiti:.  C'h'Mtfr  White, 
Jersey  Ued  &  Poland  China 
Pigs,   Jersey,  Guernsey  &,  Hoi- 
atein   Cattle  Thoroaghbied 
Shoop,  Fiincy  Poultry. Tluntine 
,    and  liouse  1)ok<».  Oatnlogae. 
OCNranvllle.  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Fruit  Land  at  a  Bargain. 

I  want  ten  men  having  I5O0O  each  to  invest  in  the 
niieiit  and  cheapest  Fruit  and  Grape  land  in  this 
Slate.  Sonoma  County,  within  50  miles  of  San 
Francisco.  Climate  and  soil  unexcelled.  IiiVesti- 
gate  this  property  without  dclav.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars. JOHN  F.  IJVXUEK, 

42  IMarket  Street.  .San  FrHiielHf*). 


■  ■Miwazine.  andUataloe.  of  OCt  OUrrLILO 
W0  FU£K.  TU£  A.I.  ROOT  CO..  iHedlna.U. 


I^CCDETDQ  SEND  FOR 

IV  Es  b ■      Warn  ■%  ^9  Sample  copy  nl 

CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 


Pr.M  rs  for  either  deep  or  shallow  VS'ells,  Power 
Pumps,  Windmill  Pumps,  Hand  Pumps.  Valves 
and  working  parts  can  be  removed,  repaired  and 
replaced  without  taking  pipe  or  cylinder  out  of  the 
well.  With  my  ,5  in.  double-acting  deep-well  cyl- 
inder and  power  head  No.  2.  I  guarantee  10,00(1  gal- 
lons per  hour  from  a  7  in.  iMirc  well.  Send  for  cir 
cular.    i\   T.  AMKS.  Gait,  Cal. 

Australian  Salt  Bush  Plants 

For  alkali  laiu).  for  hMv  by  l><>r*l  &  Walton, 
«09  K.  iiuX  St..  I. OS  Anu*'I.s,  Cal. 

^DEWEY&CO.>??>> 
PATENTS 
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Agents: 


)ink<-rri>iii  ;.'i0.lii$5U<l.  amoiilliiil  liomporlt,.,. 
niirb  fipr  >c,iiiii:  iiimIiiI.I.  Ii.hi'i  r.'lT  c.i,  nlli- 
irii  \<mruiiii  II<I„l-.  OuIIU  riiriiMii.,l  frrr. 
tivl  lu  nork  lllulKr.t  nil  AUU  SC  ALE  iU.  t  il  10(0 


T\pApMpCC  SEE  WILSON  EAR  DRUM 
UEArllEiJJ.   advertisement  last  issue. 


K 


KNUAI,I.\S  .si'AMN  CURE.  Certain  in  its 
effects  and  never  blisters.    Sold  everywhere. 


Breeders'  Directory. 

Slxiines  or  less  in  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 

V.  n.  ICUKKK,  t;2i;  Market  St..  .S.  P.  Al  Prize  Hol- 
stelns:  Grade  Milch  Cows.   Fine  P\gn. 

JKKSK  YS  -The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  reKlstercd  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce.  S.  F.    Animals  for  sale. 

Bl'LL.S— Devous  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Pine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  in  carloiid  lots. 
Oak  wood  Park  Stock  Farm,  UanvUie.  Cal. 

PKTKK  SAXK  H  SON,  Lick  House.  S  P..  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  .ind  Hog's.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

JKKSKYS  ANU  IIOLSTKINS,  from  the  best 
Butter  and  Milk  Slock;  also  Thoroufrhbred  HoKS 
and  V'oiillry.  Wllllaui  Mies  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 
Cal..  Breeders  and  Exporters.  Kstablished  in  ISTK. 


Poultry. 


J.  \\  .  F<)li<JKl'S,  Santa  Cniz.  Cal.  H.  P.  Rocks. 
Bro.  Letrhoriis.  B.  MInorcas,  Pekin  Uiieks.  The 
largest  establishment  on  the  coaul.  Lot  of  cocker- 
els cheap  for  farmers'  (locks.  Sallsf.ietorv  hatches 
guaranteed  In  every  sitting.   Try  good  stock. 

WKM-INOTON'S    I.MPKOVKU    K<i(i  FO(»I> 

for  poultry.    Every  grocer  and  mei  chanl  keeps  It. 

WILI.IA.M  NII,KS*C<>..Los  AngelPs.Cal.Nearlv 
all  varieties  of  Poiilir.v,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 

CALIFORNIA  HOUI.TKY  FAK.M,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 

.>I.\MI.\TTAN  K(i<i  Fi>Oi>.  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers:  or  wholesale.  Tillman  &  Bendel.  S.  P. 


Swine. 


F.  H.  Hl  KKK.tiat;  Market  St..S.  P.-  BERKSHIRES. 


liEKKSHIKKS  AND  f  OI, A M)-CH  IN.V  IlOtiS, 

Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.    Win.  Nlles  &  C<>.. 

Los  Angeles.  Cal,    Kstablished  in  I8T1;, 


A.  F.  llOTAMNCi-  Bpi-kslilres  from  Imported 
slock-  Ma.vtielil,  Sanla  Chira  Co.,  Cal. 


P.  H.  .Miritl'HY,  Perkins.  Sac.  Co..  Cal.  Breederof 
Shorthorn  Cattle,  Poland-China  i  Berkshire  Hogs, 


J.  P.  ASHLKY,  Linden.  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire.  Polaud-Chluaaud  Essex  Swine. 


CHAS.  .V.  STO  WK,  Stockton.  Reglst'd  Berkshlres. 


TYLKK  IIK.4CH,  San  Jose.  Cal.    Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


■I.  II.  (iLlDK,  S;icramenlo.  Very  large  choice  Span- 
ish, French  and  Shropshire  rams.  Bedrock  prices. 


IN  TH  ESE  TIMES 

Vou  Can  {..arf^ely  InrreuHtf 

Yuur  Incuine  by  buying  an  Idcu- 
hator  and  en^uglii^  t')  the  chicbtiD 
tmsineaH.  Send  Hlaiiip  for  our 
caialopiH'  uf  Iiiciibaiors.  Win; 
Netlliifr.  Blootled  FowIb  and  Poul- 
try Appllancft* generally.  Ktmein- 
htr  the  Hrst  U  tht  Cheapfjit.  PACIFIC 
INCUBATOR  CO..  l:il7  Castro  St.. 
Oakland.  Cai. 


Consign 

Eggs,  Poultry,  Butter,  Cheese,  Honey,  Etc. 

poultrymeB  union, 
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Sail  FranciHco. 


THE  KEYSTONE 

DEHORNER 

J  QutM  clean  on  all  Bide»-<loes  not  crush.  The 
mont  hamane.  rapid   and   diirnhlf*  knife 
)  made,  fully  warranted.    Hinbest  World's 
j  Fftir.Award      Dewrir.tive  Circnlnrn  Free. 

^A.C.BROSIUS.  Cochranvil  e,  Pa. 


SESSIOINS  <&  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

p.  O  Box  686.  l,OR  Angeles,  Cal. 

THE    ItLl'K    Klltlt«)N  IIKKU. 

Al  theSTATK  FAIR  our  HKKKSH I  KKS  won  B'ive 
Firsts  and  Three  Sweepstakes  I'remiiims.  We  have 
a  few  choice  pigs  on  hand,  also  a  few  Jau'y  and  Feb'y 
sows— just  the  ape  to  breed.   Correspondence  solic'td. 


BUY  A<< 


STAY  ON" 


BURLINGTON^ 


AVani  C  ni  ■UVCT  yoarhorselBalnaTsclean.itkeepathe 
^  IBnLC  DLflNnEll  ■   hair  nmooth  and  glossy.  No  Burcingle 
'  reqaired.  No  tight  Birth.  Nn  nam  bscka. 

No  cha&ng  of  mane.  NorubblDeof  tail.  No  hor«e  can  wear  it  and«r  hia  feet. 

No  Come  Off  to  Them!  Your  Harness  Dealer  Keeps  Them. 

If  not,  writ©  OS  for  Free  Oatalogne  and  prices.  The  "Stai  On"  Barlinmon 

Ifro-'t^'eirr^atr^t*  BURLINGTON  BLANKET  CO.  Burlington,  Wis. 


December  28,  1896. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 

Market  Review. 


SAN  Francisco,  Dec.  24,  1895. 

POTATOES— Salinas  Burbanks,  SOffiSOc  1*  ctl  and 
30@40c  V  ctl  for  River  Burbanks  in  sack.s;  Oregon 
Burbanks,  50®60c  ctl:  River  Reds,  45®50c  per 
ctl:  Sweet  Potatoes,  $1  75(5-2  25  f*  ctl. 

ONIONS— Quotable  at  50@70c  ^  ctl. 

VARIOUS— We  quote :  Cream  Squash,  20@25c  * 
box;  Tomatoes,  25@50c;  String  Beans,  6@8c  H  B); 
Green  Peas,  b&dc  ^  lb;  Green  Peppers,  25@50c  V 
box;  Carrots, 30@.40c;  Cabbage,  50c  ^*  ctl;  Garlic, 
4@5c  lb;  Dried  Peppers,  8®  10c  *  ft;  Mush- 
rooms, 5(a20c  ^  lb;  Asparagus,  12!4(?'25c  f.  lb; 
Marrowfat  Squash,  $8@9  f(  ton ;  Hubbard  Squash, 
$6(Si8  ^  ton. 

FLOUR — We  quote :  Net  cash  prices  tor  Family 
Extras,  $3  .50@3  60  ^  bbl;  Bakers'  Extras,  83  30® 
13  40;  Superfine,  $2  .50®2  75  ^  bbl. 

WHEAT— Shipping  Wheat  is  quotable  at98?ic 
per  ctl  for  No.  1  and  $1  00  for  choice.  Mill- 
ing Wheat,  $1  05@1  07H  per  ctl. 

BARLEY— Feed,  fair  to  good,  65@66)io;  choice, 
67H@683ic;  Brewing,  75@80c. 

OATS— We  quote:  Milling,  70®75c  *ctl;  Sur- 
prise, 90®97'/4c;  fancy  feed,  800850 ;  good  to 
choice,  6714@80c;  poor  to  fair,  57H(Sm5c;  Black, 
for  seed,  $1  10®$1  30;  Gray,  6.5®7.5c  f(  ctl. 

CORN— We  quote:  Large  Yellow,  80®82!4c; 
Small  Yellow,  82i/2(a8.5c  ^  ctl;  White,  80@.85c. 

RYE— Quotable  at  77i4®80c  f,  ctl. 

BUCKWHEAT— Quotable  at  75@85c  i(  ctl. 

CRACKED  CORN— Quotable  at  $19@20  per  ton. 

CORNMEAL— Millers  quote  feed  at  $18  50@19  50 
per  ton. 

OILCAKE  MEAL— Quotable  at  $21  per  ton  from 
the  mill. 

COTTONSEED  OILCAKE-Quotable  at  $21 
ton. 

RICEMEAL— Quotable  at  $13015  per  Ion,  ex 
mill. 

MIDDLINGS— Quotable  at$18(ff'21  ^  ton. 

BRAN— Quotable  at  *I  I  50@13  l/i  ton. 

GROUND  BARLEY— Quotable  at  $15@16  ^  ton. 

HAY— Wheat,  $8(8,12;  Wheat  and  Oat,  $7®11; 
Oat,  je'ag  50:  Alfalfa,  $6@8  50;  Barley,  $6  50(a9; 
Clover,  li>6@7  50;  Compressed,  $6  50®!!;  Stock, 
15® 6  ^  ton. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  .35®60c  V  bale. 

HONEY— We  quote:  Comb,  10@12c;  water  white 
extracted,  5(Si5^c;  dark  amber,  4@4^c  per  lb. 

BEESWAX— Quotable  at  24(«i26c  per  lb. 

BUTTER— Creamery— Fancy,  2,3@24c;  special 
brands,  higher;  seconds, 21@22cii(*  ft.  Dairy— Fancy, 
21@22c;  good  to  choice,  18(ai9c :  lower  grades,  16® 
17c;  pickled,  I8@20c:  firkin,  I7(n  ISic. 

CHEESE— We  quote:  Fancy  mild  new,  9®Ilc; 
fair  to  good,  7@8c;  Eastern.  12@l3i4c  f>  ft. 

EGGS— Quotable  at  21@25c  ^  dozen  for  store 
and  27®.30c  for  ranch;  Eastern,  20@21c;  fancy 
Eastern,  22®2.5c. 

POULTRY— We  quote  as  follows :  Live  Turkeys 
—Gobblers.  I2®1.3c;  Hens,  12@13c;  do,  dressed,  13 
@,14o  ft:  Roosters,$4@4  50  for  old,  and  $4(a 
5  00  for  young;  Broilers.  J.3®,3  .50  for  small  and  $3  50 
®4  for  large;  Hens,  *4  ()n@5  00:  Ducks,  $4  50@6: 
Geese,  $1  .50®!  75  pair;  Pigeons,  $1  ^  doz. 
for  old  and  $1  25®1  75  ^  doz.  for  young. 

GAME— Ducks— Mallard,  $3;  Teal,  $1;  Sprig, 
$1  50@2;  Widgeon, $1  25;  smallDuck,$l ;  Quail,  $1® 
1.12V4;  Gray  Geese,  $2  50;  White  Geese,  $I®1  25; 
Rabbits,  $1@1  50;  Hare,  $1®1  25;  English  Snipe, 
$2;  common  Snipe,  $1®1  2b(if\  Honkers,  $3  50@4; 
Brant,  $1  2.5@1  75  per  dozen. 

WOOL.— Under  date  of  the  23rd  Inst,  the  wool 
trade  is  reviewed  by  Thomas  Denigan,  as  follows: 
The  Holiday  weeks  are  never  good  for  wool  trade, 
therefore  we  have  no  business  of  importance  to 
report.  Most  of  the  stock  remaining  here  unsold 
is  of  the  defective  heavy-shrink  fall-shearing  type, 
which  kind  of  wool  is  always  hard  to  move,  even 
though  a  good  demand  exists  for  clean  wool.  After 
the  holidays  it  is  to  be  hoped  all  this  kind  of  wool 
will  be  taken  by  degrees  for  scouring,  as  it  is  the 
only  thing  thai  can  be  done  with  it.  There  is  no 
spring  clip  in  first  hands,  and  pretty  much  all  of 
the  wool  that  reached  here  from  Oregon  and 
Nevada  has  been  placed,  and  at  very  satisfactory 
figures,  considering  the  general  condition  of  trade. 

If  the  recent  telegrams  from  the  East  are  re- 
liable, it  would  seem  possible  that  a  revision  of 
the  tariff  laws  will  be  gone  into  speedily,  with  a 
probability  of  an  etTort  specially  in  behalf  of  wool 
and  woolens,  in  which  event  our  Pacific  Coast 
wool-growers  would  be  greatly  benefited.  Sales 
for  the  week.  .50,000  fts. 

We  quote  fill : 

Short,  trashy  San  .Joaquin  plains  3@5c 

Good  San  Joaquin  plains  4®6c 

Southern  and  Coast  4®6c 

Mountain  Wools,  light  and  free  6ffl7c 

Mountain  Wools,  defective  and  heavy  5®6c 

Middle  counties,  free  7®8c 

Middle  counties,  defective  

HOPS— Quotable  at  4®6c  ^  ft. 


The  Fruit  Market. 


The  flour  combine  includes,  under  the 
name  of  the  "  Sporry  Flcmr  Compan.y,"  the 
following  mills :  The  I'ioneer  mill,  Sacramento 
(running);  the  Sacramento  (closed);  mill  at 
Sheridan,  Placer  Co.  (closed);  Wheatland 
mill  (closed) ;  Buckeye  mill,  Marysville  (run- 
ning; Gridley,  Butte  Co.,  mill  (closed);  mill 
at  Chico  (running) ;  two  mills  at  Stockton,  in- 
cluding the  Sperry  (running);  Golden  Gate 
mills,  this  city  (closed).  The  Sperry  Com- 
pany's mills  also  include  those  of  the  Central 
Milling  Compan.y,  extending  over  the  central 
and  southern  part  of  the  State.  The  chief  re- 
sult of  the  combination  has  been  the  reten- 
tion of  the  China  trade. 


San  Francisco,  Dec.  24,  1895. 
The  holiday  blight  is  still  on  the  dried  fruit 
trade.  There  is  nothing  doing  excepting  in  a 
retail  way.  There  are  scarcely  transactions 
enough  to  make  a  basis  of  quotations.  San 
Francisco  Fruit  Exchange  quotations :  Apri- 
cots, Fancy  Moorpark,  lie;  choice  do,  10c; 
fancy,  9%c;  choice,  8%c;  standard,  7c;  prime, 
6c.  Peaches,  fancy,  5c;  choice,  4c;  standard, 
3V^c;  prime,  3c;  peeled,  in  boxes,  10f?J13>^c. 
Pears,  fancy  halves,  G%c;  quarters,  5%c; 
choice,  .5c;  standard,  4c;  prime,  3c.  Plums, 
pitted,  3%c;  unpitted,  Ifgl^^c.  Prunes,  four 
sizes,  4c.  Nectarines,  choice,  .5c;  standard, 
iy^c;  prime,  4c.  White  Figs,  fancy,  5c;  choice, 
4c;  standard,  .3c;  black  do,  fancy,  2%c;  choice, 
2c;  standard,  l%c.  Apples,  fancy,  4%c; 
choice,  4c. 

kaisins. 

.Jobbing  prices  for  sacks  of  50-tt)  boxes:  4- 
crown  loose,  3c  f(  It.;  3-crown,  2^(g2%c ;  2- 
crown,  l'/4(@3c;  Seedless  Sultana,  S%@4c;  do 
Muscatel,  2%c;  Dried  Grapes,  3%c;  20- It) 
boxes,  3-crown  London  Layers,  85cf§l$l ;  clus- 
ters f  1.40(911. .50 ;  Dehesa  clusters,  $2.25;  Im- 
perial clusters,  $2.75 ;  5-crown,  loose,  ,  do 

nuts. 

Jobbing  prices:  Almonds,  softshells,  7f?|8c; 
^  111 ;  do  papershells,  8(g9c ;  do  hard,  3i^(?/'5c ; 
Walnuts,  California  softshell,  9(a!l0c;  do  hard, 
7(S!8c;  Brazil,  8@10c;  Filberts,  8%@10c;  Pol- 
ished Pecans,  Texas,  9(ffil3c,  as  to  size ;  Pine- 
nuts,  10@12i/^c;  Peanuts,  3%my4C  for  Cali- 
fornia; Cocoanuts,  I5@5.50  ^  100;  Italian 
Chestnuts,  9fS)10c  It)- 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Oranges— Seedlings,  $1.25(^3.00;  do  Navels, 
$2.25(B!3.00;  .lapanese,  $1.25(3)1.50. 

Apples— 50c(V?!$l  per  box;  extra,  $1.25(3!l. 50; 
do  Lady,  $1.50(H)2.C0  for  full  size  boxes,  as  to 
quality. 

Lemons— From  $l(7/\3.00  ^>  box,  as  to  quality. 
Limes— Mexican,  in  order,  $5(@5.50;  do  Cali- 
fornia, 50(ra75c  for  small  boxes. 


What  Labor  Can  Make  Out  of 
$10  Worth  of  Pig  Iron. 


At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  South 
Staffordshire  Institute  of  Iron  and 
Steel  Works'  Managers,  Thomas  Morris 
presented  some  interesting  facts  about 
the  remarkable  achievements  that  have 
been  reached  in  the  manufacture  of  fine 
wire.  Of  the  antiquity  of  wire,  Mr. 
Morris  said,  there  could  not  be  the 
slightest  doubt.  That  used  in  the 
dress  of  Aaron,  the  high  priest,  was 
stated  to  have  been  cut  from  thin  plates 
of  gold,  and  wire  has  been  discovered 
that  was  made  as  far  back  as  1700  B. 
C.  It  was'  not,  however,  until  about 
the  middle  of  the  14th  century  that  wire 
drawing  was  first  practiced,  and  then 
in  Germany.  Wire  drawing  was  prac- 
ticed in  France  at  the  end  of  the  15th 
century,  and  it  was  nearly  a  hundred 
years  later  before  the  industry  was 
introduced  into  England,  during  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth. 

The  Forest  of  Dean  was  long  the  seat 
of  the  wire  drawing  trade.  In  166.3 
the  first  mechanical  wire  mill  proper 
was  erected  at  Sheen,  near  Richmond. 
Birmingham  appeared  to  have  taken  up 
the  manufacture  of  wire  in  the  18th 
century  with  characteristic  energy, 
but  early  in  the  present  century  Lan- 
cashire began  to  take  the  lead,  both  as 
regards  quantity  and  quality. 

Mr.  Morris  gave  an  interesting  de- 


scription of  the  various  articles  that  il- 
lustrated his  paper,  especially  the 
various  wires,  and  pointed  out  that  the 
Warrington  wire  manufacturer  who 
presented  him  with  manv  of  the  speci- 
mens got  $4.32  per  pound,  or  over  $8600 
per  ton,  for  the  specimen  of  drawn  wire, 
which  was  largely  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  piano  and  other  musical  and 
mechanical  instruments.  For  the  pin- 
ion wire  he  got  $21.60  per  pound,  or 
$43,200  per  ton.  It  took  754  hair 
springs  to  weigh  an  ounce  of  4.37J  grains. 
It  took  27,000,000  of  them  to  weigh  a 
ton,  and,  taking  one  to  be  worth  a  cent 
and  a  half,  the  value  of  a  ton  of  these 
apparently  cheap  little  things  ran  up 
to  over  $400,000.  The  barbed  instru- 
ment used  by  dentists  for  extracting 
nerves  from  teeth  was  even  more  ex- 
pensive, representing  a  rate  af  2,150,- 
000  per  ton.  A  mile  length  of  No.  19 
size  wire  only  weighed  21  pounds,  and 
many  of  the  ingots  were  12  to  14  cwt. 
each  and  after  allowing  for  all  waste 
they  could  get  50  miles  of  wire  from 
one  ingot. 


The  scheme  to  build  an  all-rail  route 
through  British  Columbia  into  Alaska  is  again 
being  discussed.  This  time  it  is  to  go  by  way 
of  Kamloops,  the  North  Thompson  and  Bar- 
kerville,  through  the  heart  of  Cariboo.  The 
I  distance  to  Barkerville  from  Kamloops  is 
about  3.50  miles.  Such  a  line  would  be  of  ad- 
vantage. But  if  such  a  road  is  to  be  built  it 
will  be  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany, for  the  construction  of  which  "line  a 
charter  is  already  held. 


— Building  permits  for  '95  in  Los  Angeles 
aggregate  nearly  $4,000,000. 


GOOD  BUTTER  IS  UP. 


year   will  increase 
about  twenty  per 
clear  profit, 
the  machine 


There  is  a  mint 
of  money  in  the 
butter  business 
now  if  the  dairy- 
man knows  how 
and  is  ready  to 
get   it   out.  A 
Safety  Hand 
Separator  at 
this  time  of  the 
the   butter  yield 
cent,  and  it  is  all 
One  of  the  boys  can  run 
Send  for  circulars. 
P.  M.  Sharples. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Elgin,  Illinois. 
Rutland,  Vermont. 


GALVANIZED 


STEEL  WIRE 
NETTINGS 


-for- 


POULTRY  YARDS,  PIGEON  HOUSES, 
AVIARIES.  ETC. 


-X-  -X-  -X-  ->«•- 


Farm  and  Lawn  Fencing  and  Gates. 

B/\RB  WIRE,  WIRE  CLOTH. 

Send  for  Catalogues  and  Circulars. 

John  A.  Roebling's  Sons  Company, 


.25-.27  f='remont  Street. 


.San  Franolsco. 


«SBESTOS  F*rtIINT. 
It    is    the    C'HKAPE^T   PAINT   ever  iii;i<le. 

WHAT    IS    IT    GOOD    FOR  ■.' 

Wh.v.  for  whitening;,  di»<iiite<'tiiif;  ami  a  iire- 
retardaiit  In  factories,  public  b\nldii)K's.  etc. 

For  painting  wood,  brick  and  ceuicnteri  tiuiUiiner,^. 
I'lectric  light  poles,  fences,  etc..  and  for  prutecting 
shingle  roofs  from  fire. 

It  is  a  dr.v-f*owd^r  conibtned  with  a  -chemical 
binder,  to  be  mixed  onl.v  with  cold  water. 

It  is  the  «nil.v  satisfrtctor.v  p^iiit  for  reiiient 
n  <irk,  MS  it  is  not  adeeted  b.v  alkali. 

The  kind  sold  for  Inside  use  works  well  over  olil 
whitewash  and  can  be  applied  with  brush  or  spra.v 
pimip.  The  "  Outside  ■' is  made  in  while  and  sev- 
eral colors. 

KALSOMINING  MADE  EASY 

Bv  using  "  <JI  AKA  NTKK  "  OOI.n  WATKK 
KAL^O.VriNK.  NoHuclloii.  Iini.sh  mark.^  or  laps, 
does  not,  rub,  .scale  or  soften  with  age.  Send  for  cir- 
culars, testimonials  and  prices  to 

VV,M.  ItlIKU,  IWANUKACTITRKU, 
AlillM  Ifiiiildiiij;,      -       -      San  Francisco.  Cul. 


/  DEAD  SHOT  wiffi  absolutely 

NO  ESCAPE 

Light,Simple  and  Cheap. 


AIR  CHAMB€fl  OfBALVANaCD  IRON  OPFK  AT  TOP  OHUf 
B  PISTON  TOR  DRIVING  AIR  UNOtR  THl  UOUIO  C.  B.AT  C 
D  OPCN  INVCRTW  CAN  OR  CUP 
E   LCAD  PIPE,  EXirrOR  VAPOR 
F   SHORT  FLCXIBU  HOSC  UADING  TO  BURROU  , 


C\RB9HBIS\/lRfllDE 
VAPORIZER 

OR 

KILL  GORflER. 


PKICK  (in  crate),  »3.00:    WKKillT.  10 

Makes  Bisulphide  elfectivo  and  economical,  and  works  eciuall.v  well  on  ground  squirrels. 
For  nsi^  only  in  appl.ving 

VTU  HEELER'S    CARBON    B  I  S  U  L  R  H  I  D  E. 

Price  Reduced  to  «4  per  r>-<iallon  iMii. 

Sold  by  the  trade,  and  the  manufacturer— 

J.  H.  WHEELER,  Utah  and  Alameda  Streets,  S.  F. 


"CALIFORNIA  SPECIAL" 

The  California  Special  Plows  are  manufactured  expressly  for  the  California  trade.     They  are  fitted  with  extra  long  a.lju.table  Index  Heams.  making  them  desirable  for  Orchard 

and  Vineyard  Work. 

"FLYING  DUTCHMAN  JR."  ana  "NEW  CASADY"  SULKY  PLOWS.  FLYING  DUTCHMAN  GANG  PLOWS,  ROTARY  PLOWS,  a  New  Departure,  Try  Them. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prloes. 

ALLISON,  NERF'  Sc  CO., 

-♦31    «fe    4.23    /vm.RK.ET    STRE-ET  -  


.SAIN    FfRAlNCISCO,   Crt  I-IFORINIA. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry^ 

Where  are  the  Gang  Plows? 


experience,  and  which  can  well  be  left 
to  the  af^ricultural  editor. 


BY  WoKTiiY  Lecturer  Ohi.eyer. 

A  few  days  since,  the  writer,  on  ^<o- 
ing  from  Marysville  to  Sacramento  by 
rail,  passing  through  valley  portions  of 
Yuba,  Sutter,  Placer  and  Sacramen  to 
counties,  in  a  distance  of  more  than 
fifty  miles  saw  in  operation  at  least 
sixty  single  plows,  each  drawn  by  two 
or  three  animals,  the  plowman  walking 
in  the  furrow,  holding  the  lines  and 
handles  in  the  old-fashioned  way. 

This   would   not   have    seemed  so 
strange,  but  in  the  entire  distance  not  j 
even  one  single  gang  plow  was  seen  in 
operation.    A  small   portion   of    the  j 
country  traversed  is  narrow,  but  not  i 
to  an  extent  as  to  banish  the  gang  I 
plow  or  to  prevent  its  use,  since  the  j 
soil  is  a  rich  red  loam, easily  cultivated, 
and  has  been  cultivated  with  the  twin  | 
gang  plows  and  the  use  of  6,  8  or  10 
animals  for  the  past  20  years. 

There  must  be  a  reason  for  this  ap- 
parent departure  from  a  custom  that 
dates  back  a  quarter  of  a  century,  or 
to  the  date  of  the  invention  of  the  gang 
which  is  a  California  institution. 

Who  will  explain  the  reasons  of  this 
departure,  for  the  benefit  of  farmers 
similarly  situated  ? 

It  would  seem  that  the  advent  of  the 
gang  plow,  from  the  twin,  the  triplet 
and  quadruplet,  or  the  plow-shaped 
cultivator  of  the  "Granger  '  variety 
with  any  number  of  points,  was  called 
into  existence  by  the  almost  boundless 
farms  of  the  great  interior  valleys,  at 
the  time  when  men's  wages  were  higher 
and  one  man  could  handle  a  team  of  six 
to  a  dozen  animals  as  easily  as  he  could 
a  team  of  two  and  ride  to  boot;  and 
while  these  remain  intact,  there  is  not 
likely  to  be  room  for  the  single  plow. 
But  as  wages  decrease  on  a  level  with 
all  other  States,  and  great  ranches  di- 
minish in  size,  as  they  surely  must, 
there  comes  use  and  room  for  the  old- 
fashioned  single  plow.  Possibly  there 
may  be  another  and  more  potent  rea- 
son for  the  change  in  the  territory 
under  review,  which,  if  true,  applies 
equally  to  all  parts  of  the  State.  By 
the  long  teams,  half  the  animals  in  the 
furrow,  it  is  claimed  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow  is  constantly  being  packed 
until  a  crust  is  formed  that  cuts  off 
capillary  attraction  of  moisture  from 
below,  rendering  unavailable  the  sub- 
soil moisture  to  plant  life;  also,  that  it 
impedes,  if  it  does  not  destroy,  the  con- 
nection between  the  surface  and  lower 
moisture,  thus  starving  plant  life — 
first,  for  want  of  air  and  warmth  from 
above,  and  second,  after  evaporation, 
for  want  of  connection  with  the  moist- 
ure below  the  crust.  It  will  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  tendency  must  be  in 
that  direction,  and  the  subject  is 
worthy  of  a  more  scientific  investiga- 
tion than  can  be  given  here.  If  these 
deductions  are  only  in  part  correct, 
may  it  not  furnish  reasons  why  the 
grain  of  a  year  ago  looked  so  promis- 
ing while  it  was  feeding  on  surface 
moisture,  and  immediately  on  its  ex- 
haustion lost  75"^  of  its  vitality  and 
expected  yield  ? 

Of  course,  one  or  two  plowings  could 
not  create  this  condition  of  things,  but 
two  or  three  decades  of  such  treatment 
might  have  produced  even  more  disas- 
trous results  than  were  experienced  in 
1895. 

Every  plowman  knows  of  this  crust, 
created  by  whatever  means,  and  the 
difficulty  of  getting  below  it  with  ordi- 
nary plows  and  the  impossibility  of 
doing  so  with  the  gangs.  There  would, 
therefore,  seem  room  for  improvement 
in  this  direction,  and,  whether  this  has 
moved  the  farmers  of  the  counties 
or  not,  they  were  doing  the  best  work, 
as  witnessed  from  the  train,  that  I 
have  seen  in  many  years.  The  plowing 
was  deep,  the  furrows  even  and 
straight,  and  the  soil  was  thoroughly 
pulverized. 

Now,  whole  sermons  could  be 
preached  on  the  beauty  and  beneficial 
results  of  thorough  cultivation,  which, 
of  course,  every  farmer  knows  from 


Grass  Valley  Grange  will  install  its 
newlv  elected  officers  on  January  Uth. 
The  State  Lecturer  has  been  invited  to 
perform  the  ceremony  and  health  and 
weather  permitting,  hopes  to  be  with 
them.  The  retiring  "Worthy  Master, 
Sister  Twitchell,  writes  hopefully  of 
the  grange  cause  and  points  out  several 
localities  in  those  charming  foothills 
where  good  grange  material  abounds. 
The  field  is  large,  the  stand  good  and 
the  cause  urgent. 


Tulare  Orange. 


M.  Jones;  Ass't.  Steward,  Mrs.  Sophie 
E.  Castle;  Chaplain,  Mrs.  W.  D.  Ash- 
ley; Treasurer,  Joseph  Adams;  Secre- 
tary, Nathan  T.  Root;  Gate  Keeper. 
Miss  Birgie  Harrelson;  Ceres,  Mrs. 
Cora  Beecher;  Pomona,  Mrs.  Mary  H. 
Root;  Flora,  Miss  Anita  Leadbetter; 
L.  A.  Steward,  Miss  Lizzie  Root;  Ex. 
Committee,  Norman  E.  Ailing. 

N.  H.  Root. 


To  THE  Editor: — Tulare  Grange  held 
its  stated  meeting  at  its  hall  on  the 
7th,  and  celebrated  the  Grange  anni- 
versary by  a  lunch  which  was  well  got- 
ten up  and  enjoyed  by  all  present. 

The  Secretary  read  the  amendment 
to  the  State  Grange  constitution,  mak- 
ing the  Master  of  the  State  Grange  an 
ex-otticio  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

The  Treasurer  filed  his  annual  re- 
port, showing  the  Grange  to  be  in  a 
good  financial  condition. 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
elected,  as  follows:  Master,  Bro.  A. 
W.  Mathewson;  Overseer,  Bro.  A.  J. 
Wood;  Lecturer.  Bro.  John  Tuohv; 
Steward,  Bro.  Styles;  Ass't.  Steward, 
Bro.  Thomas  .Tacob;  Chaplain,  Sister 
Styles;  Treasurer,  Bro.  Julius  Forrer; 
Secretary,  Sister  S.  S.  Ingham;  Gate- 
keeper, Bro.  E.  C.  Shoemaker;  Po- 
mona, Sister  D.  K.  Zumwault;  Flora, 
Sister  Perry  Fowler;  Ceres,  Sister 
Sara  Gill;  Lady  Ass't.  Steward,  Sister 
C.  J.  Berry. 

After  the  election  of  officers  the 
Grange  retired  for  lunch,  after  which, 
this  being  Sisters'  Day  in  Tulare 
Grange,  Sister  D.  K.  Zumwault  as- 
sumed control  of  the  Grange  and  a 
very  pleasant  and  instructive  time  was 
spent  in  addresses  and  discourses  by 
the  Grange. 

Worthy  Master  Shoemaker's  address 
on  the  birth  and  history  of  the  Grange 
was  well  received.  Addresses  by  Sis- 
ters Zumwault  and  Berry  and  Bro.  C. 
J.  Berry  on  the  subject  of  the  day, 
''Should  farmers'  wives  and  daughters 
be  taught  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the 
farm,"  were  timely  and  thoughtful.  I 
herewith  enclose  copies.  I  regret  hav- 
ing lost  the  address  of  Worthy  Master 
Shoemaker,  who  made  some  felicitous 
remarks  on  being  elected  Gatekeeper 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

Bro.  Forrer  made  his  meteorological 
report  for  November,  showing  nineteen 
clear  days,  ten  fair,  and  one  cloudy. 

Sisters  Ingham  and  Gill  read  inter- 
esting selections.  Bro.  C.  J.  Berry,  in 
his  address,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  profitable  production  of  fruit  in 
California  is  now  on  the  threshold  of 
success. 

Tulare  Grange  aims  to  be  educa- 
tional as  well  as  social,  and  in  this  line 
tries  to  be  educational  on  subjects 
essential  to  farmers'  wants  and  busi- 
ness, leaving  subjects  of  party  politics 
to  the  consideration  of  political  parties. 
At  all  times  we  aim  to  be  good  Patrons. 

The  necessity  of  good  roads  will  be 
considered  at  our  next  meeting. 

J.  T. 


Stockton  Grange. 


Stockton,  December  21,  1895. 
To  THE  Editor:  At  the  meeting 
held  on  above  date,  Stockton  Grange 
No.  70,  P.  of  H.,  completed  the  election 
of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  as  fol- 
lows: Master.  John  L.  Beecher,  Jr. ; 
Overseer,  Nathan  H.  Root;  Lecturer, 
Mrs.  I.  E.  Leadbetter;  Steward,  Hiram 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  he' ps 
reduce  the  mortgage  and  in 
crease  the  profits  of  the  farm. 
Let  us  send  it  this  week.  Send 
your  address  ;  no  money. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


Cheap  Squirrel  Killer. 


A  largo  factory,  corner  Utah  and  Alameda 
streets,  in  San  Franoi.seo.  now  dignifies  the 
manufacture  of  Wheeler's  Carbon  Bisulphide, 
prepared  expressly  for  killing  squirrels  and 
gophers.  A  notable  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
this  article,  and  the  invention  of  an  improved 
cheap  vaporizer  for  applying  the  same,  give 
this  remedy  the  preference  it  has  enjoyed  for 
man.v  years,  and  make  it  available  to  the  poor- 
est farmer.  The  gopher-killing  attachment 
has  proved  a  valuable  addition  to  the  remedy. 

Of  Interest  to  Poultry  People. 

Among  the  catalogues  received  during  the 
week  is  that  of  the  Des  Moines  Incubator  Co. 
of  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  It  is  full  of  information 
of  value  to  poultry  people,  including  chapters 
on  "  Incubators  and  Brooding,"  '•  Caponizing," 
etc.,  and  is  fully  illustrated.  It  will  be  fur- 
nished free  to  applicants  by  the  Des  Moines 
Incubator  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Uewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Sollcitora  for  Paclfle  Coast. 


THE  WONDERFUL  ARIZONA  EVER- 
BEARING STRAWBERRY, 

Lu.<iciou.<  nammoth  Dewberry,  also  the 
Sweet   Rind,    the  Seedless  and  the  Leonardy 
GRftF»E  F='RUIT. 

These  are  the  fruits  to  plant  and  the  coming 
fruits  tor  proflt;  nothing  better  known.  The  de- 
mand cannot  be  supplied  in  the  next  fltteen  years 
for  these  luscious  fruits.  Plants  and  trees  are  in 
limited  supply.  Al.so  a  few  of  the  Seedless  Eureka 
Lemon  Trees  for  sale.  Send  orders  early  and  se- 
cure what  you  want  before  too  late.  Now  is  the 
best  time  for  fall  planting  of  strawberries.  We 
have  all  other  varieties  of  Fruit  and  Nut  Trees 
grown  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Write  for  prices  at 
once.       C.  B.  HEWITT  &  SON.  Pasadena,  Cal. 


The  arrival  in  London  is  noted  of  a  large 
consignment  of  frozen  salmon  from  British  Co- 
lumbia, in  good  condition  and  of  excellent 
flavor,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the.v 
were  taken  months  ago  and  were  sent  to 
London  via  Australia,  a  distance  of  something 
like  2'2,tKX)  miles.  It  is  believed  that  the  cost 
of  importing  frozen  salmon  into  England  is  too 
heavy  to  allow  of  the  fish  to  be  sold  at  a  suffi- 
ciently low  figure  to  command  general  sale.; 


FOK  THE  WEEK  ENDING  DECEMBEH  10,  1895. 

551,178.— AMAixiAMATOR— Bowes  &  Philbrick,  S  F 
.■iSl.ua.— Sheathini;— O.  R.  Dahl,  Seattle,  Wash. 
550,953.— Weighino  Scoop— N.  S.  Douglas.  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

.%l,272.— Dishcleaneu— Finlay  &  Wilson,  Silver- 
ton,  Or. 

55l,lfi0.— HowEt.  ANn  Croze— Foert sob  &  Wilhelm. 
SF. 

551.185.— Voting  Machine— F.  H.  Gilbert,  Ridge- 
Held,  Wash. 

551.122  —Soldering  Machine— M.  Jensen,  Asto- 
ria. Or. 

5.50,982.— Telephone  Signal  —  .J.  A.  Ligbthipe, 

.5.V),985.—Ci;pm>AHi)— Lowell  &  Fuller.  S.F 
551,088  —Pneit.matic  Tike— E.  F.  Murdock,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

551.092 —Thill  Coupling— G.  J.  Overshiner,  San 
Diego,  Cal. 

.¥>MH>i  — UPOTHESLINE— J.  R.  Phelps,  Marysvillc 
Cal. 

551,146.— Electric  Railway  Switch— A.  Rosen- 

holz,  S.  F. 
551,295  — Co.MPASs—L.  Sirleix,  S.  F. 
551,059.— Dishcleaneh—M.  Stone,  San  Diego,  Cal. 
551.216.— Cherrystoner—E.  Zeltfuchs,  Portland 

Or. 

Note.— Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Forelen  patents  fur- 
nished by  Dewey  &  Co.  In  the  Bhortest  time  possible 
by  mail  or  teleirr.ii)lile  ordi-ri.  American  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained,  and  general  patent  businegB 
for  Pacific  Coast  inventors  transacted  with  perfect 
security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  In  the  shortest 
possible  time. 


FOR  SA%LE. 

Pear  and  Cherry  Seedlin§:s. 

No.  1,      and  up  .  $.').00  per  1000. 

No.  2,  J  to  A   2.50 

No.  H,  tV  to  J   1.50 

Terms  cash  before  shipment.   Mention  this  paper. 

H.  FKKKKOKOl  GH. 
Sunrise  Nurseries  .Moutavllla,  Oregron, 

DI\/IDEIND  INOTICE. 

THE  GERMAN  SAYINGSAND  LOAN  SOCIETY, 

52(i  Culifornia  Street. 

For  the  half  year  ending  December  31,  1895,  a 
dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four  and 
twenty-six  hundredths  (4  2t>-100)  per  cent  per  an- 
num on  Term  deposits,  and  three  and  (Ifty-flvc 
hundredths  (3  5.5-100)  per  cent  per  annum  on  Ordi- 
nary deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after 
THURSDAY,  .Tanuarv  2,  1MI«. 

GEO.  TOURNV.  Secretary. 

MK.S.  .!.<;.  KKKDEKICKS,  Madist>n.Cal.  Bl.  Mln- 
orcas  and  Br.  Lcphoni  EpKS  for  sale  at  50c  per  doz. 


Our  18Q6 

Spray  Pump 

Beats  the  Reoorci. 

SEND   FOR   OUR    NEW  CATALOGUE. 

If  you  buy  a  "BEAN"  you  will  have  the 
best  there  is. 

The  "BEAN  CYCLONE  NOZZLE,"  Bean's  Latest, 

Is  a  surprise  to  all  the  other  fellows. 

Bean  Spray  Pump  Co., 

LOS  QATOS.  CAL. 


ST.\ND.VKD   SPRAY  PU.>II' 


CH/\yV\F»IOIN 

SPRAY  &  WHITEWASH  PUMP 

The  cut  herewith  illustrates  our  new  spra.v- 
Ing  pump,  the  •■  Champion."  and  its  .idaptablllty 
to  the  work  for  which  it  has  been  estjeciall.v  de- 
Hlgned.  As  will  be  seen  from  tlie  illustration, 
ihe  pump  Is  very  complete  and  slronp.  It  Is  per- 
fLCtly  double-acting  and  has  a  brass-lined  cylin- 
der. The  motion  of  tlie  piston  is  horizontal. 
The  handle  Is  ho  arranired  tliat  the  leverage  Is 
very  powerful,  and  tlie  movement  is  eas.v  and 
natural.  The  air  eliamher  is  unusually  large, 
admitting  of  the  continuous  discharge  uece88ar.v 
for  Food  and  Ihorouph  sprayinp. 
Send  for  special  circular  and  prices. 

V/l/OODIN  «fc  LITTLE. 

31!«  &  314  Market  St  Sun  Franriseo,  Cal. 

STANDARD  SPRAY  PUMP. 

We  have  liad  lliis  puujp  eou«trucleii  I'speeiall.v  for 
I  he  purpoBo  Intended.  It  has  great  strength,  and  is 
simple  in  its  construction.  There  i»  nothing  to  gel 
out  of  order.  II  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  he  set  on  the 
lop  of  an  ordinary  barrel.  Wltli  tlie  largv  .lir  cham- 
ber, yon  are  capable  of  throwing  a  very  fine  and  regu- 
lar spray.  The  lop  or  handle  of  the  pump  can  be  re- 
volved to  any  iwsition.  lo  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  operator.  It  is  oiwraled  yc'ry  easily,  and  is  not 
laborious  lo  tlie  party  iislmr  tlie  pump.  The  valves 
are  very  accessible.  In  fact,  there  is  no  cheaper  or 
better  pump.  .Send  for  special  catalogue  and  prices, 
mailed  free.  We  carry  a  full  line  of  all  hinds  of 
SPRAY  NOZZLES.  HOSE.  etc. 

\A/OODIIN    <5fc  LITTLE, 
31!J  «:314  Market  St  San  Franclmo,  Cnl. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

New  Varieties  of 
PRUNES. 


"  Clairac 
Mammoth 


99 


Or  IMPK()VKI>  FKKNt'II  PKUNK. 


Average  size  (cured). 

The  FINEST  and  LARGEST  prune  ever  intro- 
duced Into  this  State,  grading  (cured)  from  20  to  35 
per  pound;  splendid  to  ship  East  as  a  plum. 

The  CLAIRAC  MAMMOTH  was  originated 
from  the  seed;  noihing  "hybridized"  about  it. 
We  can,  therefore,  guarantee  the  character  of  this 
remarkable  prune  to  be  "  constant."  All  our  trees 
of  that  prune  are  on  Myrobolan  root ;  on  peach  it 
is  loo  liable  to  sever  from  the  stock.  Prices,  $3,  $4 
and  $5  per  dozen,  according  to  sizes;  $24,  $30  and 
$35  per  hundred. 

CAUTION  ! 

We  would  caution  the  public  against  buying 
trees  purporting  to  be  that  New  Prune  of  ours, 
under  any  naiu«  whatever,  as  we  know  of  some 
unscrupulous  nurserymen  in  the  State  trying  to 
pass  the  "  Robe  Imperial  "  a  large  and  juicy  plum, 
under  the  name  of  "Imperial"  short,  for  the 
Clairac  Mammoth.  We  assure  the  public  that 
those  nurserymen  are  frauds,  and  contemptible 
frauds,  they  claiming  to  have  bribed  an  employe 
of  ours  to  obtain  scions  of  that  prune  ! 

Chatenay  D'Ente  Prune. 

This  is  another  new  variety  of  French  Prune, 
earlier  than  the  earliest.  We  particularly  recom- 
ipend  this  valuable  variety  to  Oregon  prune  grow- 
ers, as  it  would  permit  them  to  dry  their  prunes  to 
the  sun. 

Two  more  new  varieties  of  prunes  under  "ex- 
perimental test"  test  in  our  grounds. 

Nnt  Trees  of  All  Kinds. 


23  Varieties  of  English  Walnut  (GRAFTED 
and  SECOND  GENERATION  trees). 

9  Varieties  of  Freneli  Cliestnuts. 

4  Varieties  of  Almonds. 

8  Varieties  of  Filberts. 

241  Varieties  of  Grapes. 

ti'i  Varieties  of  English  Gooseberries. 

New  Pears.  New  Cherries.  New  Apples.  New 
Fruit  In  general,  etc. 

Send  for  General  Descriptive  Catalogue  and 
Price  List. 

Felix  Qillet, 

Barren  Hill  Nursery,  Nevada  City,  Cal. 


Santa  Rosa  Nurseries. 

A  Fine  Stock  of  Clean,  Unlrrigated  Trees. 

All  the  Standard  Varieties. 

Also  California  Red  (best,  most  prolific  and 
largest  early  Plum),  Wonderful  Tennant 
Prune,  Best  New  .Japan  Plums  and 
Young-Bearing  Apples. 

A?.?.«':f.!  R.  W.  BELL, 

SANTA  ROSA   CALIFORNIA. 


Established  1876. 

riyrobolan  Nursery 

NO  IRRIGATION. 

Offers  for  the  season  of  1895-6  a  complete 
assortment  of 

Clean,Healthy,Non-Irripted 
Fruit  Trees. 

Plums,  Prunes  and  Apricots  on  the  true  Myrobolan 
Root  my  specialty.  No  cut-backs  or  held  over 
tree,  dug-stock.   No  insect  pests. 
JAS.  O'NEILL,  Haywards,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 

J.  A.  ANDERSON, 
[NURSER  YTVVAIN, 

LODI,  SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTY,  CAL. 

Has  on  hand  of  his  own  growing  a  choice  stock  of 
yearling  and  two-year-old  nursery  trees, 
consisting  of 
French  Prunes.  Tragedy  Prunes. 
Royal.    liienheim,    Moorparlt.   Fren<'h  aii<l 
Newcastle  Apricots. 

I.  X.  L.,  Noiipariei.  Texas  Prolific.  Lanque- 
doc,  La  Prima  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Almon<is. 

Crawford.  .Saiway,  Susquehanna,  Muir,  Fos- 
ter and  other  Peaclies  in  variety- 
Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  Nectarines, 
etc.,  etc. 

Also  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees,  Acacias, 
Texas  Umbrella  Trees,  Grape  A'ines  an<l  Small 
Fruits  in  endless  variety. 

Guaranteed  true  to  label  and  free  from  insect 
pests.    For  particulars,  prices,  etc.,  address 

J.  A.  ANDB:RS0N.  Lodi,  Cal. 


For  Planting  Season  of  1896 

We  olTer  for  sale  a  choice  lot  of 

Budded  Orange  and 
Lemon  Trees, 

One  and  two-year  buds  of  the  leading  varieties,  on 
sour  or  sweet  stock. 

Prices  to  Suit  the  Times. 

SEEDLINO  ORANGE  TREES  at  your  own  price. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Oroville  Citrus  Association, 

Oroviilc,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


Olive  Growers  Handbook 


and  Price  List  Free 


MISSION  AND  NEVADILLO 

01i\/e^  Xre^e^s. 

All  Sizes. 

VERY  LOW  PRICES. 


PLANTING 

well  begun  is  half  done.  Begin 
well  by  getting  Ferry's  Seeds. 
Don't  let  chance  determine 
your  crop,  but  plant  Ferry's 
.Seeds.   Known  and  sold 
ever.v  where. 

Before  you  plant,  get 

Ferry's  Seed  Annual 

for  1896.  Contains  more  praC' 
tical  Information  for  farmers 
and  gardeners  than  many  high- 
priced  te.xt  books.   Mailed  free. 

M.  KEIiRV  t,  CO.,    DETROIT,  MICH, 


John  E.  Raokard, 

l*(>iiiona,  <''alil'<irtiia. 

F^OR  SALE. 


MANZANILLO  AND  NEVADILLO  BUNCO 
OLIVE  XREES. 

VERY  LOW  PRICES. 
Union  Nursery  Sacramento.  Cal. 

Fkank  Kunz,  Proprietor. 

OLIVE  NURSERY. 

«'.  F.  LOOP  &  ^ON, 
Send  for  Price  List.  Pomona,  California. 

OLIVE  GROWERS'  MANUAL 

Sent  Free  on  Application  to 
F.  M.  HUNT   Redlands,  Cal. 


MYROBOLAN  PLUM  STOCKS  m  SEEDS. 

W<'  liiivc  ;i  very  larjjr^'  hiol-U  of  tln'H*'  of  2iid  and  :ir(i  ei"ideH  of  otir  own  t,'i'<'Winfr.  He.  d  '?.'ic  for  :i  sample  \ 
of  .jO  slocks —postpaid.   Can  bf  shliiptnl  at  once. 

PEAR.  APPLE  AND  CHERRY  STOCKS  AND  SEEDS 

Send  for  a  complete  price  list  to 

^THOMAS  MEEHAN  &  SONS,  Germantown,  Pennsylvania.^ 


AUSTRALIAN   SALT  BUSH 

(Atriplex  semil>accatuiii) 

 — S  E  E  D.-  

A    FORAGE    PLANT    FOR    ALKALI  SOILS. 

Descriptive  Circular  sent  on  application.    Correspondence  iuvilcd. 

XRUmeUL^L.    &  BEEBE, 


SEKOSMKN  &  NURSKKYIHKN. 


41!)-4S1  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


TREES 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL. 

SMALL  FRUITS,  GRAPES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  OLIVES, 
ORANGES,    LEMONS  AND  FLOWERING  PLANTS. 


Largest  and  Most  Complete  Stock 


On  the  Pacific  Coast. 


OUR    CATALOGUES  OFFER   MANY   NEW   AND  RARE   VARIETIES   NOT  TO   BE  FOUND 

IN    OTHER  COLLECTIONS. 

California  Nursery  Co., 


JOHN  ROCK,  Manager. 


NILES,  CAL. 


ALEXANDER  &  HAJ^MON, 

RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


DECIDUOUS     RRUIX  XREES 

OUR  SPECIALTY. 

The  most  Complete  Assortment  of  General  Nursery  Stock  grown  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894=95  in  Stock. 

<S- Acknowledged  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  the  best.  Guaranteed  to  be  healthy  and  free  from 
cale  or  other  pests. 

Send  for  Calalogue  and  Prices.   Correspondence  solicited.  Address: 

Alexander  &  Hammon, 

B'SSs,  Butte  Countv.  Cal. 


Special  and  Important  to  All  Fruit  Growers. 


SPLENDOR  PRUNE. 


Send  for  descripiio 


1  spci-i.il  Older  blank  at  once.   Onl.v  a  lliiiitcii  nun 


\Vi:  liave  been 
appoiiilcd  by 
stark  liroB.. 
lyAGEN,    Luui.slaiKi,  Mo.. 
Ff,  on     soil'  agents  for 
"  .       t  hi'  .S  I)  1  <Mi  d  o  r 
F|»     I 'rune   on  the 

Pai'llic  coast. 
^ '      TrrcH  (rrown 
b.v   u»  at  our 
nursei'liis  here. 

Ever.v  tree  to 
be  sold  under 
their  register- 
ed trade  mark. 

The  Sjilcndor 
lias  the  Hweet- 
Tii-ss  of  the 

I)'.\!.'C11.    t)llt  is 

Hcvcral  times 
irn-K'c'i-. 


list  of  Roses, 


We  have  a  large  list  of  new  varieties  of  Pi'aches.  Plums  and  Prun(!H.    Also  a  lart 
Greenhouse  Plants,  etc.   Catalogue  and  Price  List  sent  upon  application. 

iM/\RA  \/alle;y  nursery  go. 

Successors  to  Leonard  Coates.  NAl'A,  CALIFOKNIA. 


FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY, 

F^RESINO,  CAL., 

OFFERS  A  FULL  AND  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF 

Fruit  Trees,  Olive  Trees,  Grape  Vines, 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Roses, 

CITRUS  TREES. 


SKNO    FOR    PKICKS.  ADDKKSS 


GEORGE  C.  ROEDIPSG,  manager. 
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Lumber,  Seasoned  109 
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Manure,  Value  and  Handling   39 

Manuring.  Green  37,  327,  405 

Meat  Exports,  Inspection  of  258,  270,  295 

Meat,  City  Inspection  of  274 

Meats,  Home  Cured   8 

Meat  Packing  in  San  Francisco  375 

Mildew  on  Vines  165 

Milk  Cooler  for  Small  Dairy  120 

Milk  Pasteurizing     7 

Milk  Raids  in  San  Francisco. .  .858,  890,  298,  808,  386 

Milk  Room,  Airing  a   24 

Milk,  Ropy  135 

Milk  Selling,  Co-operative  216 

Milk  Solids  During  Drouth  185 

Milk  Testing   72 
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Mississippi,  Work  of  148 
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Moons.  Two  Full  In  a  Month   412 

Morton.  Report  of  Secretarv  ,"M1 

Moth-Catching  Plant  325 

Mule,  Treatment  of  the  119 

Mushrooms,  Cellar  Culture  of   828,246 
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Nancy  Hanks  as  a  Brood  Mare  404 

Napoleon  and  the  Horse  324 

Nicaraguan  Canal  2, 356 

Nursery  Trees  Not  True  to  Name  277 

Nuts  Bleached  by  Dipping  244 
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Oaks  for  Ornament   41 

•Oak,  Valley  113 

Olive  Grafting  ,..390 

Olive  Mill  in  Sonoma   21 

Olive  Orchard,  Family   181 
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Onion  Growing  246 
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Orange  Market  390 

Orange  Tree  Fertilizing  197 
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•Orange  Wine    276 
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Pacific  Coast  Plants  in  England   ...  .246 
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Peach  Borers  in  Santa  Clara  .:i3fJ 


Peach  Growing   69  , 
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Plant  Diseases  and  Water  ;  245 

Plow,  Passing  of  the  373 

Plums.  Oriental  278 

•Polo  Outfit   353 

Pork.  Killing,  Curing  and  Marketing  406 

Pork  Packing  :   50 

Pork,  Young,  Profit  in  56 

Potalo  Beetle  Killer   ..  18 

Potatoes  for  Stock  Feed   '^95 

Potato,  Large    391 

Poultry  at  State  Fair   67 

Poultry,  Broiler  Raising  '.  56,  .'»75 

Poultry  Business,  Requisites  of  87,  118,  151,  248 

Poultry  Feeding  56,  118,  167 

Poultry  Fence  279 

Poultry  for  Market  103 
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Poultry  in  Midsummer     21 

Poultry  on  the  Farm   359 

Poultry  Shows  800,  279,  370,  387,  388 

Poultry,  Success  with  404 

Poultry  Thieves,  Against   82 

Poultry.  Which  Hens  are  Laying  ?  187 

Produce  Selling  iu  San  Francisco  354 

Projectile,  Powerful   28 

Prune  Consumption  in  U.  S  - .■   '. . .244 
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Prunes  and  Potash  271 
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Rabbits  in  Orchards,  Destroying  149.  16:1,  181 

Raisin  Interest  iu  Mala^  Decreasing  2:11 

Raisin  Making  71.215 

Raisin  Marketing  .7  17,  34 

Ramie  Fiber  Problem   57 

Raspberry  Growing  in  tb«  Foothills  341 

Rhizobius  Reports  82,  281,  306 
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Riley,  Prof.  C.  V.,  Death  of  210 

Riverside  Fruit  Interests  281 

Riverside  Horticultural  Club   310 

Road  Bureau  2,  24,  55,  100,  134,  21 1 

•Roads  in  .Santa  Clara  County   33 

•Road  Sprinkling,  Arrangements  for   ,33,  257 

Russian  Thistle,  Cocklebur  Mistaken  for  343 
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Sacaline  vs.  Alfalfa  390 

Scale.  Fumigation  for  228 

Scale  Killer  In  Yuba  County   35 

Seasons,  Dry  and  Wet  in  California   87 

Seed  Farming  at  Santa  Clara  181 

Seeds,  Government   68,  391 

Sequoia  Gigantea  at  the  East  134 

Sheep  Business.  Fluctuations  in  4,  23,  121 

Sheep,  California.  Sold  in  Argentine  832,  Shi 

Sheep  Farming  In  Small  Flocks  182 

Sheep,  Selecting   23 

Sheep  Shearers'  Union  114,  146 

Sheep  Shearing  in  Montana   23 

Sheep,  Sliropshires   66 

Sheep,  Soutiidown-Merino   72 

Shorthorns.  Dairy  Register  354 

Silo  in  California  211,  323 

Simmenlbaler  Cattl^  389 

Sorghum,  Danger  in   5 

Sorghum  Syrup.   3 

Stanford  Estate  Liability   3 

Star,  Nearest  Fixed  239 

Stars  and  Molecules   868 

Slate  Fair  113 

State  Fair  Premiums  813,  2-29 

Sulky.  Latest  Style  of   24 

Sun  a  Magnet  204 

Sunflower  Meal   88 

Sunshine  in  California  '.   55 

Swine  in  Connection  with  Dairying  184 

T 

Tan  Barks,  California  86 

Tartar,  Cream  of  1 14 

Tea  Growing   ,   18 

•Teams,  Hobart's  and  Crocker's  353 

Telephone  Newspaper  852 

Terranin  Ranch  178 

Thunderstorms,  California  313 

Thurman,  A.  G     388 

•Timber  Raft,  Colossal   97 

Timber  Testing  at  University  284 

Tobacco  Growing  5, 34,  84 

Tuberculosis   6 

Turf  Making  338 

Turkeys,  Large  3!U 

V 

Universe,  Dimensions  of  28 

University  Report  on  Eggs  889 

University  Seed  Distribution  822 


Valley  Pictures  113 

Veverinary  College  146 

Vestigial  Structures  in  Man   12 

Vine  Diseases  in  California  133,  184 

Vines,  Resistant  215,  324,  342,  358,  874,  304.  404 

Vintage  of  1895  871 

Viticulture  in  California  133 

Viticulture,  College  of  Practical  871 
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Wagons,  Horseless  258,  881 

Walnut,  Disease  of   4 

Walnut  Growing  In  So.  California     ...101,810,  SU 

Walnuts,  Grafted  MB 

Water  and  Plant  Diseases  

•Water  Craft,  Pneumatic   81 

Water,  Duly  of   8 

■Water  for  Stock,  How  Secured   IW 

•Wayside  in  Midsummer  I,  17' 

Weed  Killing  by  Electricity  118, 178 

Wheat  for  Pork  Making  8^ 

Wheat,  Freight  Rates  on  243 

Wheal  Gambling  354 

Wheat  Situation  311 

Wheat,  Shortage  of   149,  184 

Wheel,  The  178 

Whitewashes,  Durable  394 

Wine  Awards  at  Bordeaux  811 

Wine  Fermaulatiou,  Yeast  for  280 

Wine  Interest  Reviving  36,  72,  133,  146 

Wood  Preserving.  Natural   12 

Wool  Growers  and  TarilT  380 

Wool  Sales.  Australian  167,  387 

Wool  Sales,  California  IT 

Wright  Law  Decision  50.  54,  66,  71.  82.  191,  212 
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4  Free  Offers! 

For  yeirs  we  have  tried  to  .secure  for  our  subscribers  some  easy  way  of  preserving  their 
Pacific  Ki  kai.  Press,  and  binding  it  at  trifling  cost.  We  have  at  last  found  it,  and  we  give 
bete  a  picture  of  ouE  new  binder.  It  takes  only  half  a  minute  to  insert  the  paper,  and  there- 
after it  is  kept  clean,  and  can  be  always  found 
when  wanted.  A  single  binder  will  hold  an  eiitire 
volume  of  the  Pacific  Kukai,  Pkess.  When  it  is 
complete  it  can  be  tiled  away  iu  your  library  as  a 
most  valuable  book  of  reference.  " 

As  a  method  of  keeping  your  papers  for  future 
use,  it  is  worth  ten  times  its  cost.  It  makes  all  the 
difference  between  lost,  torn  and  dirtied  papers, 
scattered  about  the  house  in  such  confusion  that 
you  can  never  find  what  you  require,  and  a  baud- 
some,  orderly  file,  which  becomes  at  the  end  of  the 
year  a  valuable  volume  for  j'our  library. 

A  single  paper  found  when  wanted  repays  the 
cost  of  the  binder  twice  over.  We  cannot  too 
strongly  urge  upon  subscribers  the  great  impor- 
tance of  preserving  each  issue  of  this  paper  in  our 
binder.  In  a  few  years  j'ou  will  have  an  ency- 
clopedia unequaled  in  character,  variety  and  time- 
liness, in  this  way  you  can  in  a  short  time  iiossess 
a  real  library  without  expense  to  yourself. 

To  insure  a  copy  of  the  new  binder  to  every  one 
of  our  subscribers  we  make  the  following  liberal 
offers : 

First — We  will  send  Free  a  binder  to  every  sub- 
scriber renewing  his  or  her  subscription  before 
Dec.  31,  1895. 
Second — We  will  send  Free  a  binder  to  every 
old  subscriber  wno  will  send  us  a  new  subscription  and  money  to  pay  for  the  same. 

Thiku— We  will  send  Free  a  binder  to  every  subscriber  who  will  send  us  the  names  and 
full  addresses  of  ten  people  whom  they  have  tried  to  get  to  subscribe  for  the  Rl'ral. 

We  want  you  to  get  us  new  subscribers  and  make  this  very  liberal  offer  that  you  will 
make  a  special"  effort  to  get  your  friends  to  subscribe,  and  if  you  are  not  always  successful,  we 
are  still  willing  to  reward  you  liberally  for  the  effort. 

FocRTH — We  will  send  Free  a  binder  to  every  new  subscriber. 
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